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press.  Ordeal  of Jan.      1  22 

Iron  and  steel,  1920,  Europe's.  .Jan.   22  39 

Italian-German  friendship Jan.      1  196 

Jugo-Slav  treaty Jan.   22  18 

Italy  takes  Fiume Jan.    15  14 

The  New. Jan.   22  8 

Italy's  new  foreign  policies Feb.  26  18 

revolutions Mar.  12  22 

J 

Jamaica  ginger.  Ban  on Jan.     8  107 

Japan,  Premier  Hara  defends.  .  .Jan.   22  19 

World  cold  to Jan.      1  21 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  in Feb.  26  31 

Japanese  Emperor,  Shrine  for. .  .Jan.    15  28 

characteri.stics Mar.  19  55 

Filipinos  fear Mar.  26  21 

immigration,  Union  against.  Jan.     8  22 

in  America,  Christianizing.  .Mar.    5  30 

New  Zealand  on Mar.  19  25 

Japan's  poor,  Laws  to  help Mar.  12  22 

rival  "Salvation  Armies"..  .Jan.    15  34 

Jugo-Slay-Italian  treaty Ian.    22  18 

Jugo-Slavia,  New  kingdom  of.  .  .Jan.     8  10 

Plan  for  greater Jan.     8  25 

E 

Kansas  Industrial  Court Jan.     8 

on  Non-Part izan  League.  .  .Mar.  12 

Koats's  collection,  Holman Mar.  12 

Kentucky's  tobacco  rebellion.. .  .Jan.   29 

Kerensky,  Ibdnez  on Jan.   22 

Kuklux  Klan  revived Feb.     5 

L 

Labor  and  accidents Jan.     8  102 

and  buy(Ts'  strike Mar.  20  7 

and  (vlayton  Act Ian.    15  12 

and  Third  Internationale.  ..  Mar.    5  19 

as  ship-owner Feb.     2  10 

Church  rs.  open  shop Feb.   19  32 

Club,  Oxford Mar.  19  32 

Conservation  of Mar.  19  79 

Employers'  duty  to  einplov. Jan.     8  14 

Fatigue  and ".  .  Jan.      8  29 

from Mar.  19  <M) 

Ford's  j)lan  for  country.  .  .  .Feb.  2()  38 

ill  steel  industry Mar.  19  34 

on  Irish  policy Feb.     5  18 

open  shop  in  clothing Jan.     8  18 

war Jan.      1  12 

shop  c<)ii(hti()iis  in  Europe.  .Mar.  12  24 

Strikes  that  hurt Ian.   29  24 

unempiovHieiit Feb.   12  1 1 

and  "health Jan.      1  23 

reincdies Ian.    29  15 

unions  as  (contractors Mar.  2()  24 

wage  cut Jan.   22  10 

Railroad Mar.  26  10 
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Date    Page 

Landis,  Impeachment  of  Judge.  .Mar.  12  40 

Lansing  on  Wilson Mar.  26  40 

Latin  America,  Prohibition  in. .  .Feb.     5  33 

Laundry  and  wear  of  textiles.  .  .Mar.  12  26 

League  of  Nations,  Harding  and.  Mar.  19  14 

"  21 

Accomplishments  of Jan.      1  14 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  on Feb.  19  22 

Letters  of  application Jan.      1  57 

Lever  Law  unconstitutional Mar.  19  17 

Liberty  Bonds  in  each  State.  .  . .  Mar.  26  72 

Life  growth.  Control  of Mar.  19  26 

Lightning  in  laboratory,  MakingJan.    15  25 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  .speech.  ..  .Feb.  12  16 

Liquor  interests.  To  reimburse.  .Mar.  12  13 

"Living  backward" Mar.  19  26 

Lobbyists,  Congress  curbing.  .  .  .Jan.   29  13 

Louisiana  Governor's  staff Feb.  26  48 

Lounging,  Defen.se  of Jan.    15  65 

"LuluBett" ■ Feb.  12  26 

Lynchings  fewer Jan.  22  15 

M 

McCoy-Hatfield  feud Mar.  12  47 

"  Macbeth,"  Hopkins's  production 

of Mar.  19  30 

Macedonia,  Future  of Jan.     8  25 

Machinery,  Idle Feb.     5  62 

Mails,  Air Feb.  19  52 

" Main  Street" Feb.   12  26 

Malaria,  Z-rays  for Feb.     5  27 

Manning,  Bishop  William  T Feb.  19  33 

Maps: 

Belgium Mar.  19  24 

Europe Mar.  12  20 

Finland Mar.    5  11 

(ierinany Feb.     5  9 

Germany — occupied  cities.  .Jan.    15  10 

..Mar.  19  9 

Ireland Jan.    15  20 

Italy Ian.   22  9 

Jugo-Slavia Jan.     8  11 

Mount  Everest Mar.  26  24 

"  54 

Panama Mar.  19  19 

Poland Feb.  19  11 

Silesia Feb.  12  IS 

Svria Feb.     5  20 

Turkey Mar.  19  13 

Unit<Hl  States  air  mail Jan.'  29  16 

center  population Mar.  19  44 

rum-running Jan.   22  33 

imemplovment Feb.   12  1 1 

World  coal-fi.'lds Feb.   19  25 

earthquakes Feb.  26  22 

"            "  23 

oil-fields .....'.'.'.'.'.'...  Feb.   19  24 

Yap Mar.  12  16 

Maps,  iSIisleading  school Jan.      1  24 

Marinetti's  futurist  dancing.  .  .  .Mar.    5  27 

Ma.son  on  optimism,  Walt Feb.   19  44 

Matli(>ws()n,  Christ  v Jan.    15  .52 

"  Maze"  test,  Thorndike Feb.     5  24 

Mea.suriiig  small  di.stances Mar.  19  27 

Meat-packing  industry  bill Feb.     5  10 

Medical  prescri|)tioii  of  liquor. . .  Mar.  26  16 

talk  needed.  More Mar.  12  7S 

Mengelberg,  WiUem Jan.   29  30 

Mennonite  migration  opposed. .  .Feb.   12  32 

Mental  tests Mar.    5  .■)() 

Mentality,  liritish  and  AmericanMar.  19  93 

Mentally  unfit,  Restricting Mar.    5  21 

Merchant  marine Jan.      1  42 

Mexico,  Exchange  scholars  with. Feb.  26  2() 

Mexico's  bank  crisis Mar.    5  SO 

Middle  West,  W.  L.  George  on.  .Mar.    5  4(5 

Millionaires  and  income  tax.  ..  .Jan.      1  17 

Ministers'  railroad  fare Jan.   22  34 

Unpaid Mar.  26  34 

Missions  for  Orientals Mar.    5  30 

Indian Mar.    5  32 

War's  damage  to Jan.   29  36 

Mississippi  ^'alley  wealth Jan.      1  39 

Money,  Business  without Jan.   29  77 

Standardization  of  paper.  .  .Mar.    5  7S 

"Moon-Calf,"  Description  of ..  .Mar.    5  2S 

.school  of  fiction Feb.  12  26 

Mo.sleins  and  Bol.shevism Jan.      1   19o 

Mothers,  C-hri.stian Jan.      1  34 

Motor-boat,  "Cutaway" Mar.    5  25 


Date     Page 

Motor-sled Mar.    5  22 

trailers.  Railroad Mar.  19  27 

wisdom  from  truck-driver. . .  Mar.  26  57 

Movie  abuses Mar.  12  32 

industry,  French Mar.    5  78 

patrons Feb.  26  46 

stock.  Fake Mar.  26  71 

Movies  for  chikken Jan.   29  35 

in  school Jan.   22  46 

Sex  in Feb.   12  28 

Museum,  Engineer  and  art Feb.     5  58 

Music,  Church Jan.     8  38 

Musical  "Potterism" Jan.     1  30 

N 

National  debts,  1913-1920 Jan.   29  40 

Naval  balloonLsts  in  Canada.  ..  .Jan.   29  44 

Navy  battle-ships  I's.  aircraft Feb.  19  14 

See  Disarmament. 

Negro  nation.  Proposed Mar.  19  48 

problem.  South  solving  .  .  .  .Jan.   29  34 

New  Orleans's  wealth Jan.      1  39 

New  Zealand  on  Japanese  treatyMar.  19  25 

New  Zealand's  child  care Jan.    15  34 

high  freights Mar.    5  20 

Newspaper  history Jan.   22  29 

Nobel  prize  to  Carl  Spitteler Feb.  26  29 

Non-Partizan  League  crisis Mar.    5  13 

in  Kansas Mar.  12  17 

Norway  Labor  vs.  Bolshevism .  .  .  Mar.  12  23 

Nurse,  Duties  of Mar.  26  69 

Eight  weeks'  training  for.  .  .Mar.    5  22 

Nut-trees,  Planting Jan.   22  64 

o 

Oil  in  Alberta Jan.     1  70 

to  replace  coal Feb.  19  24 

Open  shop.     See  Labor. 

Opera,  Colorature  in Mar.    5  26 

Opium  to  China,  Selling Feb.  26  30 

Optimi.sm,  Walt  Ma.son  on Feb.   19  44 

Orchestra  conductors Jan.      1  30 

Jan.   29  30 

O.xford's  Labor  Club Mar.  19  32 

P 

Packers.  Bill  to  control Feb.     5  10 

Paint,  Bcfiecting  powers  of Mar.  12  25 

Palmer  on  liquor  prescription.  .  .Mar.  26  16 

Panama  and  Colombia  Treat j*.  .  Mar.  26  12 

Panama-Costa  Rica  controversy .  Mar.  19  19 

Paper  clothes Jan.   29  25 

made  over Mar.  19  85 

Parenthood,  Restricting Mar.    5  21 

Patent  ca.ses.  Court  blunders  in. Mar.  26  26 

Phonograph,  Records  for  the. . .  .Jan.      1  27 

Novel  wavs  of  playing Feb.     5  27 

Mar.  26  25 

Physicians,  Bad  patients  and. . .  .Jan.   29  29 

Pickpock(>ts,  ( I uarding  against.  .Mar.  12  44 

Pictures  on  one  canvas,  Two.  .  .  .Mar.  12  25 

testcHl  by  x-ray Feb.   19  28 

Pilgrims,  Mis-statements  about.  .Jan.     8  34 
Poetry,  Current : 

A  Terre  (Owen) Mar.  26  36 

Anthem  for  Doometl  Youth 

(Owen).  . Mar.  26  36 

At  the  Entering  of  the  New 

Year  (Hardy) Feb.     5  36 

Boy  (Joes  By,  A  (Boicc) Feb.     5  36 

Canada    at    Geneva    (Ben- 

gough) Mar.    5  35 

Children,  The  (Anon.) Jan.      1  37 

Common    Touch,    The 

(Anon.) Mar.    5  35 

Courage  (Percv) Feb.   12  34 

Cumulative  Death  (Boogher)Feb.  12  34 

Dark  Ages,  The  (Seaman).  .Jan.    15  37 

Diana  (\\elles) Mar.  26  36 

Ea.ster,  1916  (Yeats) Jan.      1  40 

Echo  from  Horace   (LeGal- 

lienne) Feb.  12  34 

Enduring,  The  (Fletcher) . . .  Mar.  19  3S 

Enough  (Arnold) Jan.   29  38 

Eternal  Wiiy,  The  (LeGal- 

lienne) Jan.  22  36 

Feed  Mv  Lambs  (Sherman)Jan.       1  37 

Feel  of  Brambles  ((^ides) .  .  Feb.     5  36 

Final  Proof,  The  (Lucio)... Jan.    15  37 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

Forgotten,  The  (Elton) Mar.  12  37 

Great  Kaleidoscope  (Bard) .  Feb.     5  36 

Greater  Love  (Owen) Mar.  26  36 

Heart  in  Jail,  The  (Wood) .  .Jan.   29  38 

Hunter's  Moon  (Ebers) Feb.  12  34 

Hunting  Song,  A  (Ogilvie) .  .Jan.   29  38 

Humor  (Benet) Feb.  19  36 

Hymn  to  the  Stars  (Whittier)  Jan.   15  37 

Ice  (McKenney) Feb.   12  34 

Ice  Age  (Taggard) Mar.  26  36 

In  the  Delta  (Percy) Mar.  19  38 

In  the  Night  (Roberts) Jan.   29  38 

Invocation     to    the     Great 

Spirit Mar.  26  34 

Ireland,     The     Unknown 

(Watson) Mar.    5  35 

Irish  Blood  (Norton) Mar.  19  38 

John  Keats  (Daly) Mar.  12  37 

Lincoln  (Simmons) Feb.  19  36 

Literary  Digest  Cover,  Jan. 

1,  1921  (Herron) Jan.   22  17 

Loop  Morning  (Gessler). .  .  .Feb.     5  36 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney 

(Brown) Mar.  19  38 

Low  Tide  (Edwards) Jan.    15  37 

Lumber  (C.  F.  S.) Feb.  26  34 

May   Jones   Takes   the   Air 

(Helton) Feb.  19  36 

Midway  (Stork) Mar.  19  38 

Ocean,  The  (Williams) Mar.    5  35 

Old  Brass  Pot,  The  (Conk- 
ling)  Mar.    5  35 

Old  King  Cole  (Chesterton).  Jan.   22  36 
On  the  Myth  of  the  Borgias 

(Williams) Feb.     5  36 

On   the   Vanity   of   Human 

Aspirations  (Sitwell) Feb.  19  36 

Outbound  (Fergu.son) Mar.  19  38 

Pierrot  Was  My  First  Love 

(Davies) Jan.      1  40 

Pigeon-Scarer,  The  (Weaver) Feb.  26  34 

Poem,  A  (Wilson) Jan.      1  40 

Prayer,  A  (MacDonald) Mar.  12  37 

Progress  (Eaton) Mar.  12  37 

Proud  New  York  (Reed) .  .  .Jan.   22  36 

Reunion  in  War  (Blunden) .  .Mar.  12  37 

Salem,  Condita  1626  (Gauss)Jan.   22  36 

Satan:  1920  (LeGallienne).. Jan.   22  36 

Sea-Gull  Song  (Davies) Jan.      1  40 

Shepherd's  Field,  The  (Reed)Jan.     1  40 

Silver  Tree,  The  (Keppel) .  .Feb.  19  36 
Sonnet  to  a  Plow-Woman  of 

Norway  (Ritter) Jan.   29  38 

Spirit  of  the  North  (Fisher)..  Feb.   12  34 

Strange  Meeting  (Owen) .  .  .  Mar.  26  36 

Sussex  Song  (Bury) Feb.   12  34 

Syrian  Mother,  A  (Harper) .  Jan.      1  37 
Three     Men     Entered     the 

Desert  Alone  (Corbin) .  .  .  Jan.   22  36 

Thunder  Mist  (Conkling)... Mar.    5  35 

To  a  Poet  That  Died  (Millay) Feb.  26  34 
To    Certain    Living    Poets 

(Palmer) Feb.  26  34 

Tribute  (Kilmer) Mar.  19  38 

Two  Little  Bovs  ( Westley) . .  Jan.     1  37 

Two  Poems  (Shove) Jan.   29  38 

Unknown    Warrior    (Cross- 
land) Jan.  22  36 

Unto  One  of   the  Least  of 

These  (Palmer) Jan.      1  37 

Van  Buren  Street  Car  (Gess- 
ler)  Feb.     5  36 

Viohn,  The  (Coates) Feb.  26  34 

What  I  Saw  in  a  Rich  Street 

(Shove) Jan.  29  38 

What    I    Saw    in    a    Slum 

(Shove) Jan.  29  38 

Wild  Tulip  (Conkling) Mar.    5  35 

Winds     That     Walk,     The 

(Praga) Mar.  12  37 

Poison-cure Mar.  12  73 

Poland,  New  Republic  of Feb.  19  10 

Poland's  metal  industry Jan.     8  42 

Polish-French  around  Germany.  Mar.  12  20 

poverty Jan.    15  18 

Politeness  in  Chicago Mar.    5  43 

Poll  of  business  conditions Feb.   12  7 

Polynesia  in  literature Ian.   29  33 

Pope  and  Y.  M.  C.  A Jan.   22  34 

Mar.  26  32 

Population,  Ccniter  of Mar.  19  44 


Date     Pagt 

Porpoise-fishing Mar.  12  66 

Post-office  and  selling  by  mail.  .Mar.  19  59 

exchange  rates Jan.     8  112 

Postal  savings-bank Jan.   29  74 

Posture  League Jan.   22  25 

Power  plant  at  coal-mine Mar.  12  27 

Tidal Jan.   22  23 

Preacher  and  priest  on  stage. ..  .Feb.     5  33 

....Mar.  19  35 

President's  Cabinet Feb.  12  38 

Secretary,  Position  of Mar.  26  49 

Price  levels.  Commodity  (chart) .  Mar.  19  94 

rece.s.sion,  Stabilizing Feb.  26  65 

Prices  and  buyers'  strike Jan.   22  72 

Mar.  26  7 

Commodity,  1915-1921 Mar.  12  89 

falhng  (charts) Ian.   29  7 

Priest  and  preacher  on  stage.  ..  .Feb.     5  33 

Pri.son  administration Mar.  12  75 

Association,  Church's Feb.  19  34 

Stillwater,  Minn Jan.    15  50 

"Private  citizen,"  Habits  of Ian.   29  54 

Privates  on  Ciovernor's  staff.  .  .  .Feb.  26  48 
Profiteering  and  L(>ver  Law.  .  .  .Mar.  19  17 
Prohibition  and  prescriptions,  .  . .  Mar.  26  16 
and   reimbursing   liquor   in- 
terests  Mar.  12  13 

in  Latin  America Feb.     5  33 

not  enforced ,Ian.   22  32 

Stage  slurs  at Ian.   29  35 

"Yonkcrs  plan" Feb.   12  40 

Prohibition's  first  year Ian.   29  11 

Prosperity  poll Feb.   12  7 

Psychoanalysis,  Quack Mar.    5  21 

Psychological  tests Mar.    5  50 

Public  Health  Servi(!e Jan.   22  5 

Purchasing  bureau,  Government. Feb.  26  50 

Q 

Quakers  befriend  Germany Feb.  12  31 

R 

Rabbits  for  food.  Raising Jan.   22  60 

Races,  Ocean  yacht Mar.    5  62 

Radiographs  of  old  i)iclures Feb.  19  28 

Radium,  U.ses  of Feb.     5  24 

Rail  shortage Jan.   15  26 

Railroad  changes Feb.     5  23 

express  containers Mar.    5  24 

fare  for  clergy Jan.   22  34 

finances Feb.  19  12 

motor-trailers Mar.  19  27 

rules  and  rates Feb.  26  10 

strikes.  Plan  to  end Jan.   22  12 

wage  cut Mar.  26  10 

Railroads' achievements,  1920. .  .Jan.   15  79 

British  and  Americian Jan.     8  86 

Rattlesnakes  in  Georgia Mar.  12  69 

Reading  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord.  .Feb.  19  22 

Red-Cross  domestic  operations .  .  Mar.  26  33 

Religious  reform  for  business. .  .Feb.  19  34 

Rent,  Reasonable Feb.  26  62 

Road-building Mar.    5  77 

Rockefeller's  "stewardship".  .  .  .Jan.      1  32 

Roumania  on  Bolshevik  peace .  .  Mar.  19  24 

Roumanian-Bulgarian  peace.  .  .  .Feb.  26  20 

Rudder,  McNab Mar.  26  26 

Russia  and  Internationale Mar.    5  19 

must  compromise,  Soviet.  .  .Feb.  26  19 

Science  in Feb.  26  24 

Wilson's  proposal  about. .  .  .Feb.     5  5 

Woman  sculptor  in Jan.     8  32 

Russian  attacks  H.  G.  Wells Feb.  26  28 

Bolshevism  and  the  MoslemsJan.      1  19a 

Turkey  and Feb.  12  20 

S 

Safety,  Personal  element  in Jan.     8  102 

Salesinan.ship,  "Ahbi-e-tis"  in..  .Jan.   29  69 

Jawbone  in Jan.   29  64 

Salt  from  the  sea Mar.  19  28 

Santo  Domingo,  Home  rule  for.  .Jan.    15  15 

Sawdust  as  cattle  food Feb.  26  23 

Scandinavian  immigrants Feb.  26  7 

School  movies Jan.   22  46 

Schools,  Dr.  Eliot  on  better Feb.  26  27 

teaching  traffic  control Jan.     8  58 

Science,  Ignorance  of Mar.  19  82 

in  Russia Feb.  26  24 


Date     Page 

Scott,  Twain  and Jan.     8  35 

Sheridan  in  Russia,  Claire Jan.     8  32 

Shipping  Board  exonerated Mar.  26  13 

Shoe-polishing  machine Mar.  12  26 

Shop  conditions  in  Europe Mar.  12  24 

Sight  without  eyes Feb.     5  64 

Silesia,  Plebiscite  in  Upper Feb.  12  18 

Sled,  Motor- Mar.    5  22 

Smallpox  increase Mar.  12  25 

Smuts  on  Wilson,  Jan  Christiaan. Mar.  19  40 

Snakes  venomous,  All Mar.  26  25 

Snow-removal Jan.     8  96 

Socialist  vote Jan.     8  20 

Socialists  and  Internationale.  ..  .Mar.    5  19 

Soldiers,  Aid  for  disabled Jan.   22  47 

Neglect  of  disabled Jan.   22  5 

South  Africa  rejects  secession. .  .Mar.  26  21 

Seas  in  literature Jan.   29  33 

Spirits  on  the  phone Mar.  12  55 

Spitteler,  Nobel  prize  to  Carl ....  Feb.  26  29 

Stage,  Prie.st  and  preacher  on.  .  .Feb.     5  33 

...Mar.  19  35 

Stars,  Measuring Ian.   29  27 

States'  war-expense Mar.  26  72 

Statistics  for  1920 Feb.     5  38 

Steel  and  iron,  1920,  European.  .Jan.   22  39 

worker's  twelve-hour  day.  .  .Mar.  19  34 

Steward,  weather  proi)het,  L.  C.Feb.     5  46 

Stimulation  of  animal  organism . .  Mar.  12  73 

Stockholders,  Increase  of Mar.  26  73 

Stocks,  Slump  in Feb.  26  64 

Streeter,  Death  of  Capt.  G.  W.  .Feb.  19  38 

Strikes,  Plan  to  end  railroad.  .  .  .Jan.   22  12 

See  Labor. 

Sugar  family Mar.  12  81 

Sunday,  English Mar.    5  30 

reform Jan.    15  33 

Swenson,  Magnus Feb.  19  42 

Swindles,  Chemical Mar.  19  78 

Syrian  mandate,  French Feb.     5  20 


T 

Tactilism  and  Dadaism Feb.  19  31 

Tank,  Evolution  of Jan.    15  23 

Tanks,  Medical  war- Jan.   22  24 

TariiT  Bill,  Fordney  Emergency . .  Feb.  26  1 1 

Tax  and  millionaires.  Income. . .  .Jan.      1  17 

Taxation,  Per  capita Mar.  26  70 

Tea-tasting Jan.     8  94 

Telephone  exliibit,  Bell's  first... Jan.     8  30 

Spirits  on  the Mar.  12  55 

Telephones,  Putting  in Mar.  19  89 

Tent  for  bridge-building Feb^     5  58 

Test,  Psychological  "maze"  ...  .Feb.     5  24 

Tests  for  mental  defects Mar.    5  SO 

Theater,  Archer  on  American .  .  .  Mar.  ]  2  29 

Third  Internationale Mar.    5  19 

Thrift  and  living  standards Feb.     5  70 

Tidal  power  plant Jan.   22  23 

Tiger-hunting  in  India Mar.  12  57 

Tires,  Motor-truck Jan.     8  78 

Tobacco  market Jan.   29  14 

Toscanini,  Arturo Jan.   29  31 

Traffic  control.  Schools  teach .  .  .  Jan.     8  58 

Trailers,  Railroad  motor- Mar.  19  27 

Truck-tires Jan.     8  78 

Turk  per.secution  of  Armenians.  .  Mar.  19  23 

Turkey  and  Russian  Bolsheviki . .  Feb.   12  19 

The  New Mar.  19  12 

Twain  and  Scott Jan.     8  35 

Typhus  among  immigrants Feb.  26  13 


U 

Unemployment  and  public  health  Jan.      1  23 

remedies Jan.   29  15 

United  States'  stake  in  German 

indemnity Feb.  12  13 

Universe,  Theory  of  finite Feb.    19  44 


Visual  instruction Jan.  22     40 


W 


Wages  and  food. 
See  Labor. 
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Date     Page 

Walrus  hunting Mar.    5  G(j 
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Part  of  an  industrial 
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the  Raleigh  Slate 
Hospital,  Raleigh, 
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IF  IT'S  Industrial 

Piping,  Take  Ir  UP 

With 

GRINNELL  COMPANY 
INC. 

nXECUTIVE     OFFICE : 

PROVIDFNCi:, 

RHODE  ISLAND 
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Like  veins  and  arteries 
of  the  human  body 

T^HE  famous  Grinnell  Sprinkler  System  is  only  one 
^  of  several  related   enterprises    this    company's 
engineers  have  developed. 

All  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  single  basic 
idea — "Science  and  Service  in  Industrial  Piping 
Equipments." 

The  several  intricate  piping  systems  in  a  manu' 
facturing  building  are  likfi  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
human  body — essential  to  its  very  life. 

Here  great  steam  pipes  safely  convey  the  power 
of  a  Titan;  there  a  network  of  smaller  pipes  con' 
stantly  provides  heat  to  materials  being  processed; 
yonder  the  steam  coils  of  a  dryer  subject  the  most 
delicate  products  to  extreme  temperatures  without 
injuring  them;  above,  with  ingenious  heads  at 
intervals,  the  sprinkler  piping  carries  safety  every- 
where, while  over  all  is  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
modern  heating. 

Production,  efficiency,  safety,  comfort — in  fact, 
industry  itself — depends  in  no  small  measure  on  the 
engineering  skill  and  construction  knowledge  of  the 
specialists  in  Industrial  Piping  Equipments. 

For  seventy  years  Grinnell  engineers  have  been 
specializing  in  Industrial  Piping  Equipments.  The 
practical  experience  so  gained  and  the  national 
organization  thus  developed  are  without  question 
our  greatest  asset,  and  we  believe  of  unusual  value 
to  those  seeking  a  distinctive  service. 


Automatic  Sprinklers 

Heating — Hot  water. 
Steam  and  Gas 

Power  and  Related 

PlPINU 

Process  Piping  of  All 
Kinds 

Piping  for  Acids  and 
Alkalies 

Hydraulic  Piping 

Compressed  Air  Lines 

Constant    Level    Size 
Circulating  System 

Drying 

HuMIDIFICATION 

Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves 

Pipe  Bending,  Thread- 
ing, Fabricating 

Welding 


INDUSTRIAL     PIPING 
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What 
a  Dime 

Will  hrintr  emptying  the  purse ; 
Willi Uling  It  costs  but  $1   a 

You 


The  little  matter  of  10  cts.  will  bring  you 
the  Pathfinder  eight  weeks  on  trial.  ,  Tha 
Pathfinder    Is    an    illustrated    weelsly,    pub- 
lished  at  the  Nation's  center,  for  all   the 
Nation;    an    Independent    home    paper 
that  prints  all  tlie  news  of  the  world 
and  tells  the   truth;   now   in   Its  28tli 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 


year.  If  you  want  to 
keep  posted  on  what 
Is  going  on  in  the 
world,  at  the  least 
Frnm  tha  expense  of  time  or 
riUIII  IIIC  money,      this      Is 


Washington  has  become 
the  World  's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
tike  sitting  /n  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


Nations 
Capital 


your  means.     If  you  want  a  paper  la 
your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,    wholesome,    the    Path- 
'  finder  is  yours.    If  you  would  appre- 
ciate   a    paper    whi<fti    puts    everything 
clearly,    strongly,     briefly — here    it    i3. 
Send   lOc  to  sliow  that  you  might  \ik9 
_  sucli    a  paper,    and   we   will   send   the» 

Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks,  j  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  676  LangdonSta..  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
,  trained  men  win  high  poeitinns 
'  and  big:  success  in  business  and 
,'  public  life.  Greater  opporta- 
nitjea  now  than  ever  before.  Bo 
independeat— bea  leader.  X*aw- 
^^  yers  earn 

S3,000  to  $lO,O0O  Annually 

3  sraide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  oor 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatiefied.  Decree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rotted.  Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Lfbrary  free  if  yon  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  130  page 
^Xaw  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  tiiem— now. 

la  Salte  Extension  UniversiiVt       Dept.  152-L»  Chicago 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Tears 


1  can  complete 

^ this    simplified    High 

School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  andthe  leading 
profeBslons.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAX. 

American  School  of  Cofre$Pondenco 

Oept.    HA-1S2  CHICAGO,  ILU 


[E  A  BANKER 


'■  ^^  Prepare  by  mail  in  sparo   time  for  this   attractiv*  profession 
^m    ^Hin  which  there  are  great    opportunities.      Sendst  OOCO  £or 
^B  *^Vfree  boob.  "How  to  Become  a  Banker." 
^m^^  EDGAR  G.    ALCORN,  Pr««dent 

American  School  of  Banking.  55  McLene  BIdg.,  Columbus,  O. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

,  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure.andwritingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  BergEsenweintroryearsEditorofLippIneott's. 

150-page  catalogue  free. '    Please  address 

,,,^  THE  HOME  CORBKSPOSDKNCE  SCnOOL 

i)r.  Ei^nein    Dept.  71  Spriogneld,  IIus. 

Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magrazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions,  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  aDd  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED  ART  STUDIOS 
61B  Flatiron   BIdg.,   New  York 


OhXam 


Long  Life  Through  Right  Living 

A  well-known  medical  man,  Dr.  Pearce  Kintzing,  hu 
VixiUtn  3i  popular  book  in  which  he  tells  us  how  to  ame* 
liorate  our  every-day  ills  and  how,  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
medical  science  and  knowledge,  to  avoid  many  serious  ill- 
nesses ;  in  fine,  how  to  obtain  the  best  out  ot  life  and  at  the 
same  time  attain  to  a  healthy,  happy,  useful  old  age. 
"Lons  Life  and  How  To  Attain  It" 

At  the  stores,  or  mailed  on  receiptof  |t  and  youraddreu 
«n  margin  of  this  adv.  by  the  publishers.  Neat  cloth,  285  pp. 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York  ud  Lm4m 


M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Ezecotive  Accoontants  command  bifr  salaries.  Thonsaods  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  JlO.OOOa  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
0E»are  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  anneceesary  to  begin.  The  cooreo 
isondertbe  personal  sapervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M..  C. 
P. A.,  formerComptroIlerandlnBtractor.UniveraityoflllinoiB- Direc- 
tor of  thelllinoia  Society  o£  Certified  Public  Accouotants,  ana  of  the 
National  Association  of  Coat  Accoantanta,  assisted  by  a  lar^e  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'fl,  inclndrnK  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ae- 
coontants.    Low  tuitioQ  fee — easy  terms. Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,      Dept.  I52-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 

An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  brain 
with  speech  organs.  Strongly  Endorsed  br  Medical  Prolession. 
288-page  cloth  bound  book,  with  full  particulars,  mailed 
free  to  all  stammerers.  Address  BENJAMIN  N.  ROGUE,  President, 
435-4  Ro^ne  Ruijding:,  1147  N.  Illinois  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


^  The  Literary  Digest  an" 
nounces  to  its  many  friends 
among  Resident  Schools  a  new^ 
and  attractive  plan  of  school 
service  for  1921. 

^  For  years  The  Literary  Digest 
has  stood  among  the  foremost 
magazines  for  private  school  adver' 
tising.  This  is  due  to  the  character 
of  The  Digest  itself  which  has 
attracted  a  reading  public  of  great 
worth  to  the  school  advertiser. 

^  School  advertising  in  The 
Literary  Digest  is  treated  quite 
apart  from  commercial  publicity. 
In  recognition  of  its  great  educa' 
tional  importance,  it  receives 
special  position  treatment  and  an 
advisory  service  conducted  with' 
out  cost  to  parent  or  school. 

Booklet  sent  to  Head  of  School  on 
request. 


The^rdT^Di^est 


GET  READY  FOR 

Thrift  Week 

The  week  of  January  17-23,  1921,  is  National 
Thrift  Week,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. ,  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  organizations.  In  pre- 
paring advertisements,  speeches,  essavs,  etc., 
for  that  week  use 

"The  Book  of  Thrift" 

By  T.  D.  NacGREGOR 

the  best  working  handbook  on  that  subject. 

This  remarkable  book  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
platitudes  on  the  subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely timely  and  practical  work  —  at  once  an 
inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  dependable  Guide- 
Book  on  the  road  to  fortune.  It  is  of  equal  value  to 
teachers  and  students,  parents  and  children,  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound 
volume  of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Lart*  itmo,  ehth,  tt.so  ntt;  by  mail  li.6t. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


/^ShortLifeof  Abraham  Lincoln 

by  the  Hon.   Ralph  Shirley 

Here  Is  a  book  which  is  peculiarly  timely  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  view  of  the  many  comparisons  recently 
drawn  between  the  problems  faced  by  Lincoln  at  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  those  confronting  the  states- 
men of  today  in  their  settlement  with  the  Central 
Powers. 

This  compact  and  informing  volume  gives  the  essential 
details  of  Lincoln's  early  struggles  and  later  successes 
and  of  the  master  part  he  played  as  President  in  preserv- 
ing the  Union.  To  the  general  reader  it  is  of  interest  as  a 
careful  study  by  an  English  writer  of  a  critical  period  in 
our  national  life,  and  to  schools  and  colleges  it  is  of  con- 
siderable value  on  account  of  its  conciseness  and  sim- 
plicity of  treatment. 

tsmo.  Cloth,  with  ten  full-page  illustrations. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37 

Fnnk  &  WasnilU  Compuir,  354-360  Foortli  Atc.  New  Torb 


Light  On  Irish  Problem 

To  understand  fully  the  situation  in  Ireland,  one  must 
know  the  details  of  "home  rule."  This  measure  would 
end  violence  in  Ireland,  according  to  Redmond. 

THE  HOME   RULE  BILL 

By  JOHN  REDMOND.  M.P. 

Gives  complete  text  of  the  third  home  rule  bill,  with 
illuminating  comments  on  its  clauses.  Shows  what 
its  effect  would  be  on  Ireland  and  on  American  feeling 
toward  England.  Refutes  the  charge  that  the  Irish  Party 
are  separatists.    Gives  Pamell's  opinion. 

12mo,  Boardt,  190  pace*,  50  centt  act;  by  mail,  60  cent* 
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'^^yhe  Traffic  Officer ! 

Your  Guard  Against  Accidental  Injury  and  Death! 


uare  D! 


Your  Protection  Against  the  Tragic 
Dangers  of  the  Open  Knife  Switch! 

What   happens   to   Hfe    and    property   when   traffic    runs 

wild when    the    guards    are    down    and    a    rushing 

motor  crashes  brutally  into  helpless  human  flesh  ? 

*  *  :H  *  * 

What   happens   to   thoughtless   human   beings   who    acci- 
dentally  touch    the  harmless   looking  open    knife    electric 

switch who  take    into    their   bodies  unsuspecting-  - 

unprotected — the  full  force  of  the  heavy  electric  current? 

*      *      -i-      *      + 

You  wouldn't  let  your  loved  ones  risk  death  in  unregu- 
lated, unguarded  traffic! 

How  can  you  go  away  every  morning  and  leave  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  dangerous  open  knife  switch? 


You    wouldn't    intentionally    expose    your    workmen 
shock  and  burns — and  your  plant  to  fire! 


to 


How  can  you  feel  at  ease  until  you  have  forever  banished 
the  dangerous  open  knife  switch  which  keeps  you  always 
in  danger  of  shock  and  fire — the  switch  which  has  been 
condemned  and  denounced  by  the  officials  of  the  leading 
states  —and  is  now  rendered  obsolete  by  the  new  ruling  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters? 

+      >{i      *      *      * 

Your  electrical  dealer  and  contractor  wants  to  make  your  plant 
and  your  home  safe  from  the  open  knife  switch — he  wants  to  tell 
you  about  the  Square  D  Safety  Switch  which  keeps  the  currei  i 
securely  within  the  insulated  eteel  walls — which  makes  electricity  safe 
for  everyone.     See  him  for  complete  information  at  once. 

Square  D  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Branch 


VValkerville,  Ontario 


Danger  I 


Safety  I 


Important  New  J^uling  of  National 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — effective 

January  1st,  1921. 

"The  service  switch  must  be  enclosed  and 
preferably  of  a  type  that  may  be  operated 
without  exposing  the  live  parts  to  ac- 
cidental contact.  Service  switches  must 
indicate  plainly  whether  they  are  open 
or  closed." 


Square  D  Safely  Switch 

Makes  Electricity  Safe  for  Everyone 


■■■■■■■■■■■I 
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Mueller  Plumbing    Fittings    are   Always    Dependable 

The  faucets  and  their  connections  are  the  all-important  items  in  plumbing — 
for  they  control  and  regulate  the  flow  of  water  for  bath,  lavatories,  laundries,  etc. 

For  over  sixty  years  MUELLER  has  made  brass  plumbing  goods  of  proved 
merit  and  tested  quality.  The  name  MUELLER  is  today  a  guarantee  of 
economical,  dependable  sefvice  and  enduring  satisfaction. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Whenever  you  build  or  i 
remodel,  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence  and  foresight  to 
instruct  your  architect  to 
specify  MUELLER  goods 
on  all  plans- to  have  your  con- 
tractor install  MUELLER 
fittings — and  to  see  that  the 
name  MUELLER  is  on 
every  faucet  and  fitting  used. 

The  fact  that  MUELLER 
Fixtures  are  made  of  tAueller-     \ 
lie  —  a  metal,  that  is  85%      i 
pure   copper   as  contrasted 
to     common   brass,   which    is 
60(%  copper  —  indicates  their 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated   Stems— any  style 

lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap   Packing  —  abso* 

lutely  water-tight. 

S— Double-pitch   Thread  —  quick 

opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat   Washer  —  prevents 

Jeakage— reduces  wear. 

7 -Anti-spreader.  Device  —  stops 

splashing. 


less    than 
superiority. 


The  three  generations  of 
experience  of  the  MUELLER 
master  craftsmen  insures  a 
precision  of  manufacture  and 
a  perfection  in  finish  that 
is  unrivalled. 

The  seven  Points  of 
Supremacy  in  MUELLER 
Plumbing  Fixtures  are  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  book, 
"Dependable  Plumbing," 
which  also  illustrates  the  vari- 
ous MUELLER  devices  — 
while  many  new  and  pleasing 
architectural  features  are 
shown  in  the  "Mueller  Portfolio  of  Modem 
Homes."  Both  are  yours,  free  upon  request. 


H.    MUELLER    MFG.    COMPANY,    DECATUR,    ILLINOIS 


PHONE  BELL  153 


Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 


New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St. 
Pboae  Watkins  5397 


Saimia,  Ontario,  Canada 


San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
Phone  Sutter  3577 


Mueller  Metala  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Maker*  of  "Red  Tip"  Bratt  Rod;  Brat*  and  Copper 

Tabing;  Forgings  and  Catting »  in  Brass,    Bronze  and    Aluminum;    Die    Castings   in    Whit* 

Metal  and  Aluminum;  also  Screia  Machined  Products. 
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HOW  TO   FIGHT  THE   FORCES   OF   CRIME 


CRIMINALS  HAVE  DEVELOPED  a  system  of  attack 
that  is  more  efficient  than  the  defensive  armament  of 
society.  This  is  the  startling  conclusion  reached  by  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  after  an  examination  of  the  crime 
records  of  our  principal  cities  for  recent  months.     "When  a 

society  whose  first  requisites  are       

public  order  and  safety  of  life 
and  property  proves  unable  to 
protect  itself  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  cunning,  audacious,  and 
organized  criminals,"  can  we 
wonder,  asks  this  Phi]ad(;lphia 
paper,  if  some  observers  suggest 
that  our  complex  civilization  is 
breaking  down?  It  points  out, 
moreover,  that  crimes,  such  as 
banditry,  train  and  bank  rob- 
beries, and  other  crimes  ,  of 
violence  on(!e  characteristic  of 
only  our  most  primitive  com- 
munities have  become  prevalent 
in  our  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion. "The  plain  truth,"  avers 
the  Newark  Ercnijuj  Ncirs,  an- 
other paper  averse  to  sensational- 
ism, "is  that  in  the  centers  of 
population  no  man  walks  with 
absolute  safety  by  day  or  night"; 
and  the  statistical  <>xp(Tt  of  an 
insuraiKHi  journal  recently  stated 
that  "human  life  was  never  as 
irisecure  in  the  Unit<?d  States  as 
it  is  to-day." 

Taking  the  case  of  New  York 
as  symptomatic  of  a  gcMieral  con- 
dition affect  iiig  most  of  our  great 
cities,  we  "find  that  in  this  city, 
as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks, 
"hardly  a  day  passes  without, 
some  daring  ex'ploit  in  brigandage, 
not  iufri-quently  accompanied  by 

homicide."  Typical  of  the  most  recent  of  these  exploits  are  the 
murder  of  a  I'^ii'tli  .\ venue  jeweler  in  broad  daylight  in  his  place 
of  business,  the  gagging  of  his  assistants,  and  the  pillaging  of 
his  stock;  the  murder  and  robbery  of  a  man  at  a  subway  entrance; 
the  hold-up  of  a  woman  in  a  taxicab  in  Central  Park  in  the 
early  evening;  and  the  invasion  of  a  Broadway  hotel  by  armed 
bandits  at  the  dinner-hour.  Yet  New  York  to-day  is  safer  for 
cutthroats  than  the  frontier  in  the  days  of  Jesse  James,  declares 
Leonard  M.  Wallstein.  counsel  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  "^There  i.s 
not  a  citizen  of  N<>w  York  who  has  any  assurance  that  he  may  not 
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NEW    YORK'S    POLICE    COMMISSIONER. 

"  More  criminals  have  been  killed  fleeing  from  policemen  and 
brought  in  on  a  shutter  since  1  have  been  Commissioner 
than  ever  before,"  says  Mr.  Knripht.  "  And."  ho  promises, 
"there  will  be  more  of  it."  The  sliarpshooters  of  the  daily 
press  also  seem  to  have  a  shutter  all  prepared  for  the  Commis- 
sioner's political  demise,  but  it  is  thus  far  without  a  passenger. 


be  robbed  or  murdered  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,"  remarks 
the  New  York  World,  which  describes  this  city  as  "in  the  midst  of 
an  orgy  of  murder  and  robbery."  The  Sing  Sing  Bulletin, 
published  by  convicts  in  a  State  prison  at  Ossining,  New  York, 
suggests  that  "it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  build  a  wall  around 

New  York  City  and  keep  all  their 
crooks  there,  instead  of  sending 
them  up  the  river  to  contaminate 
the  inmates  of  >Sing  Sing." 

Further  evidences  of  a  crisis  in 
New  York's  war  against  crime 
are  supplied  by  recent  actions 
on  the  part  of  ISIayor  Hylan, 
Commissioner  Enright,  and  cer- 
tain groups  of  citizens.  Last 
week  the  Mayor  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  merchants  to  arm  their 
messengers  to  prevent  robberies 
and  hold-ups,  and  to  hotel  peo- 
ple to  "impress  very  strongly 
upon  their  guests  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  doors  of  their 
various  apartments  locked."  To 
quote  Major  Hjian  further: 

"There  is  throughout  the 
country  at  the  present  time  a 
great  criminal  army  who  care 
not  what  means  they  use  to  ply 
their  nefarious  trade.  Life  means 
nothing  to  them  in  their  pursuit 
for  ill-gotten  wealtli. 

"As  the  outgrowth  of  the  war 
many   persons  of  criminal    ten- 
dencies have    been  educated  in 
the  use  of    firearms    and    have 
little    regard    for     human     life. 
Th(^   criminal   class    has    unfoi-- 
tunatcly   been   augmented   from 
those  who  seek  the  easy  method 
of  getting  money    in    preference 
to  daily  labor.      This  condition 
applies  not  only  to  New  York, 
but    to    e\ery   city   throughout 
the  United  States. 
"I  urge  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  give  their  full  co- 
ojK'ration  and  aid  to  the  Police  Dejiartment  of  the  city.     The 
department  is  fully  capable  to  nun^t  and  compete  with  the  crime 
that  is  prevalent  throughout  the  city." 

Commissioner  Enright,  while  insisting  that  "serious  crimes  in 
this  city  are  about  normal,"  makes  concession  to  the  popular 
alarm  by  asking  for  more  than  700  new  patrolmen,  reorganizing 
the  present  forces,  instituting  a  day  and  night  automobile  patrol 
of  the  city,  and  inaugurating  a  form  of  curfew  law  imder  which 
any  citizen  on  the  streets  after  midnight  may  be  questioned  and 
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searched  by  the  police.  He  also  calls  upon  the  District  Attorneys 
and  Judges  to  cooperate  with  his  department  "by  providing 
for  speedy  trials  and  more  severe  sentences."  At  the  same  time 
he  started  drag-net  proceedings  against  known  criminals  similar 
to  those  recently  carried  out  in  Chicago.     "The  only  time  there 
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"PRETTY    SOFTI" 

— Kirby  ^n  the  New  York  Wurld- 

is  a  cripie  wave  in  New  York  is  when  somebody  with  an  ulterior 
motive  wants  to  manufacture  one,"  insists  the  Commissioner, 
who  regards  the  present  "wave"  as  a  creation  of  the  news- 
papers. He  admitted,  however,  that  during  the  holiday  season 
there  was  a  "little  flurry"  of  crime,  which  he  accounted  for  by 
the  theory  that  at  Christmas-time  "the  criminally  inclined 
fellows,  who  want  to  buy  presents  for  their  girls,  become  desper- 
ate and  so  get  busy."  In  a  recent  address  Commissioner 
Bnright  dwelt  on  the  numerical  inadequacy  of  New  York's 
police  force,  comparing  it  with  that  of  London: 

"We  have  a  resident  population  of  more  than  6,000,000  and  a 
floating  population  of  at  least  1,000,000.  New  York  is  a  great 
seaport  and  has  all  the  attending  evils  thereof.  To  police  this 
large  city,  we  have  a  total  force  of  10,700  men,  including  all 
branches  of  the  department.  London  has  a  police  force  of 
24,000  and  a  detective  force  at  Scotland  Yard  of  2,000  to  patrol 
a  city  which  has  an  English-speaking  and  an  'English-born 
population.  _#  ■ 

"Here  is  how  our  department  is  made  up:  There  are  1,400 
officers,  the  Detective  Bureau  has  800  men,  the  Traffic  Bureau, 
1,400.  An  average  of  800  men  are  away  on  -s^acation  or  sick 
leave.  Out  of  the  10,700  men  on  the  force,  4,900  are  not  doing 
what  you  would  call  patrol  duty. 

"There  are  only  5,700  men  to  patrol  the  streets,  when  they  are 
all  working,  but  this  never  happens  because  some  of  them  have 
to  be  assigned  to  other  duties  such  as  strike  and  parade  details. 
The  law  prescribes  an  eight-hour  day,  so  I  have  to  apportion 
ray  force  into  three  groups.  This  gives  me  only  1,900  to  patrol 
the  streets  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  when  they 
are  all  on  duty,  and  the  city  has  3,914  miles  of  streets  to  watch." 

•The  causes  advanced  to  account  for  crime  waveSkare  almost  as 
various  as  the  crimes  committed.  A  familiar  explanation  is  that 
the  outbreak  is  "a  logical  reaction  from  the  abnormal experience-s 
of  war,"  according  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  for  war  is 
said  to  have  "bred  a  spirit  of  reckless  hardihood  and  of  callous 
disregard  for  rights  of  property  and  the  sacredness  of  human  life." 
Another  explanation,  according  to  this  daily,  is  thatjthe  phe- 
nomenon is  merely  "the  continuance  in  another  form  of  the  orgy 


of  profiteering  during  and  following  the  war,  when  capital  and 
labor  and  business  plunged  into  a  scramble  for  excessive  gains." 
It  is  argued  that  the  motor-bandit  and  the  footpad  "apply 
the  same  principles  as  the  price-gouger,  but,  following  a  racial 
instinct,  choose  shorter  cuts  to  accomplish  the  same  ends." 
The  charge  of  Mayor  Hylan  that  "as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
war  many  persons  of  criminal  tendencies  have  been  educated 
in  the  use  of  fu'earms  and  have  little  regard  for  human  life"  is 
denied  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  says  that  few  former 
service  men  are  found  among  those  arrested,  and  it  reminds 
us  that  only  service  men  were  familiarized  with  the  use  of  arms. 
In  the  judgment  of  thij  newspaper  "the  new  criminals  for  the 
most  part  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  draft-dodgers — 
from  among  those  who  did  not  register,  or,  if  they  did,  are  of 
the  173,000  shown  by  oificial  figures  to  have  evaded  army 
duty."  The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  other  dailies  riddle  the 
explanation  "of  the  superficial"  which  attributes  crime  waves 
to  the  effect  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  One  group  argues 
that  "it  is  the  effect  of  illegal  intoxicants  and  the  other  that 
it  is  the  outcome  of  contempt  for  the  law  begotten  by  toleration 
of  the  law-breaking  spirit."  But  The  Dispatch  retorts  sharply 
that  "crime  is  epidemic  in  all  other  countries  also,  where  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  does  not  prevail."  Another  given 
reason  for  the  crime  w^ave  is  the  use  of  drugs,  and  the  New  York 
American  quotes  Dr.  Carleton  Simon,  Special  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  in  New  York,  as  saying  that  "our  records,  as 
yet  incomplete,  already  prove  that  drugs  are  behind  the  large 
percentage  of  crime."  The  average  cost  per  day  of  the  addict's 
supply  is  between  $4  and  $8,  according  to  Dr.  Simon,  who  says 
"the  longing  compels  as  does  no  other  torment  besetting  the 
human  body  and  drives  the  slave  out  with  a  gun  to  kill  and  steal 
wherewithal  it  may  be  assuaged." 

Among  the  remedies  proposed  by  editorial  observers  and 
others  are:  The  formation  of  citizens'  vigilance  committees; 
swifter  and  stricter  enforcement  of  the  law;  new  and  more 
drastic  laws  to  deal  with  criminals;  restriction  of  the  parole 
and  pardon  power;  increased  police  efficiency,  to  be  obtained 
by  keeping  politics  out  of  our  cities'  police  departments;    and 
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THIS  WAY    ] 


WHY    POLICEMEN    WORK    OVERTIME. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  I^ews. 

increased  prosperity  with  diminishing  unemployment.  The 
American  Law  Review,  tracing  the  recent  epidemics  of  crime  to 
an  increasing  indifference  to  religion,  a  decline  in  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  home,  and  a  decreasing  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  suggests  the  need  of  basic  reforms  along  these  Unes. 
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Judge  Rosalsky,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
recently  advised  the  immediate  formation  of  a  "vigilance 
committee"  of  at  least  25,000  citizens  to  work  independently 
of  the  police;  and  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Milde- 
berger  calls  upon  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  form  the  Citizens' 
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Copyriglited  Ijy  the  New  York  ' '  Kvoning  Host. ' ' 

"BOYS.    WE    LIVED    BEFORE    OUR   TIME." 

— Jones  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

• 

Protective  League  "to  cooperate  with  and  assist  Mayor  I-lylan 
and  the  Police  Commissioner"  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice. 
Until  the  force  of  the  "crime  wave"  is  spent,  suggests  the 
Springfield  Republican,  some  such  organization  may  bo  necessary. 
But  the  Boston  Post  reminds  us  that  "on  the  whole  the  vigilante 
method  of  stopping  crime,  while  effective  and  excusable  in  the 
early  ppening  of  the  West,  where  law  and  courts  were  feeble, 
can  hardly  be  successfully  applied  to  a  great  city  like  New  York"; 
and  the  New  York  Herald  and  New  York  Evening  Post  agree 
that  "the  remedy  is  not  through  vigilance  committees  or  tlu"ough 
every  man  packing  a  gun." 

"Apparently  the  new  factor  of  safety  for  crime  and  criminals 
is  the  automobile,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  News,  which  goes  on 
to  say: 

"It  is  only  recently  that  crime  has  discovered  what  a  perfect 
means  for  api^roach  and  for  gt'taway  the  automobile  provides; 
swift,  silent,  unnoticed,  and  unrecognized.  Cars,  closed  or 
curtained,  move  everywhere  and  stand  everj'where.  They 
attract  no  attention  and,  at  night,  their  occupants  are  out  of 
sight.  Criminals  are  not  seen  by  police  officers  on  the  streets. 
The  man  or  th(>  woman  who  steps  into  an  automobile  after  dark 
vanislies  until  h(>  or  she  leaves  it.  The  magic  carpet  of  Eastern 
lore  (^ould  be  no  more  effectiv«'. 

"Police  protection  has  suddenly  met  a  new  condition  and  a 
new,  very  serious,  obstacle.  Crime  has  developed  a  new  me- 
chanical ally  as  valuable  to  the  murderer,  highwayman,  and 
robber  as  the  oxyaeetylene  torch  to  the  safe-burglar." 

Discussing  the  changes  in  police  methods  and  activities  necessi- 
tated by  the  use  of  the  automobile  by  the  criminal,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says: 

"Surveillance  of  roads  must  be  stricter.  In  France,  where 
the  automobile  was  at  once  adopted  by  bandits,  a  plan  was 
finally  devised  by  which  roads  running  out  of  cities  were  blocked 
off  during  certain  hours  and  every  one  within  the  block  was 
investigated.  By  following  this  plan  persistently  and  thoroughly 
criminals  using  the  automobile  were  caught  from  time  to  tinu' 


and  the  roads  were  no  longer  easy  exits  for  retreat.     It  may  be 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  such  plan  in  our  cities." 

In  New  York  Chief  City  Magistrate  William  McAdoo 
recommends  the  "treat-'em-rough"  policy  in  dealing  with 
criminals.     The  World  quotes  him  as  sajnng: 

"We  have  in  New  York  at  present,  and  have  had  for  some 
years  past,  an  immense  army  of  young  men,  boys  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-six,  who  are  absolutely  determined  that  under  no 
conditions  will  they  do  any  honest  work.  They  sponge  on 
women,  swindle,  pick  pockets,  commit  burglary,  act  as  high- 
waymen, and,  if  cornered,  kill,  in  order  to  get  money  dishonestly. 

"The  late  Inspector  WiUiams  said  there  was  more  law  in  a 
policeman's  club  than  on  the  statute-books.  This  sounds 
brutal  and  lawless,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  When 
the  leader  of  one  of  these  gangs  is  beaten  up  by  a  cop  in  the 
presence  of  his  mates  so  that  he  will  follow  him  like  a  lamb  to 
the  station-house  or  go  in  an  ambulance  to  a  hospital,  he  is 
disgraced  forever  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows." 

Accusations  that  the  increase  of  crime  is  due  to  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  police  are  met  by  the  counter-charge,  says  the  Boston 
Herald,  that  "the  real  trouble  is  not  with  the  police,  but  with  the 
courts  of  justice."  This  daily  cites  a  letter  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  and  signed  "A  Disgusted  Patrolman,"  who 
presents  what  he  regards  as  a  typical  instance  in  these  words: 

"This  is  the  case  of  a  criminal  who  started  on  his  career  twelve 
years  ago,  and  for  eleven  felonies  committed  in  New  York  City 
in  that  time  was  only  once  imprisoned,  and  then  in  Elniira 
Reformatory,  when  he  was  released  after  only  five  months' 
confinement.  Yet,  if  he  had  his  just  deserts,  he  would  now  be 
doing  life-imprisonment.  There  are  seven  cases  in  his  record 
where  the  disposition  of  his  case  is  put  down  as  'unknown,' 
but,  whatever  it  was,  there  was  no  jail  sentence.  It  is  very 
easy,  the  writer  explains,  for  a  gunman  of  this  type  to  wriggle 
out  of  a  crime  that  would  make  the  ordinary-  law-abiding  citizen 
gasp.     When  one  of  them  is  arrested,  some  politician  is  inter- 
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SUSPICION    IS    GROWING 

That  our  Qoancial  reporters  have  not  been  intei-viowmg  the  right 
parties.  — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

viewed,  and  he  in  turn  makes  all  the  arrangements  to  have  the 
prisoner  discharged,  or  else  to  have  his  case  pigeonholed." 

The  St.  Louis  Star  remwks  that  "the  problem  of  law-enforcement 
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may  not  be  simple  but  it  can  be  stated  simply,"  and  quotes 
Federal  Judge  Landis,  in  an  address  to  the  Missouri  Bar  Associ- 
ation, as  covering  the  handling  of  common  felonies  in  one  terse 
statement,  which  is:  "Get  the  criminal,  and  when  you  get  him, 
keep  him."  But  corrupt  politics  makes  it  hard  to  get  the  criminal 
and  hard  to  keep  him,  and  in  return  the  criminal  and  the 
criminal's  friends  "help  to  perpetuate  the  rule  of  the  corrupt 
politicians."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  also  is  moved  by 
the  address  of  Judge  Landis  and  considers  it  a  hopeful  sign  that  a 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  bench  should  express  the  opinion 
that  the  courts  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  crime 
and  the  present  unparalleled  excess  of  crimes  of  violence.     But  it 
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declares  that  if  the  courts  are  to  play  any  considerable  part  in 
llie  suppression  of  crime  they  must  work  a  "tremendous  revolu- 
tion in  their  machinery, "  and  it  proceeds: 

"There  must  be  an  entirely  different  spirit  and  attitude  toward 
the  matter  on  the  part  of ,  the  bench  and  the  bar.  Assuming 
that  the  police  are  successful  in  catching  a  robber — and  that  is 
what  the  robber  himself"at^the  present  time  does  not  assume — 
th^  road  from  that  point  tothe  penitentiary  must  be  shortened, 
widened,  and  straightened,  the  crooks  taken  out  of  it,  and  all 
the  by-roads  and  side-tracks  removed  or  closed  up  and  the  road 
hard-surfaced  for  speed.  It  is  done  in  other  countries.  It 
can  be  done  here.  We  have  more  criminal  courts  and  less  results 
to  show  for  them  than  any  other  land  under  the  sun.  It  is  not  a 
credit  to  our  inteUigehee  and  our  common  sense.  It  is  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  and  not  its  severity,  which  exerts 
a  restraining  effect  upon  the  commission  of  crimes  in  other 
countries.  It  is  the  lack  of  that  certainty  which  gives  us  our 
unenviable  notoriety  as  being  the  most  criminal  nation  in  the 
world.  We  believe  in  training  the  young,  in  humane  and 
reformatory  treatment  of  convicts,  in  an  effort  to  educate  them 
morally,  intellectually,  and  mechanically,  and  in  a  parole 
system  properly  administered.  All  those  come  before  or  after- 
ward. The  fundamental  thing  in  repression  is  to  bring  into  the 
minds  of  all  the  people,  criminals,  possible  criminals,  and  im- 
possible criminals,  the  common  thought  that  one  who  violates 
the  law  or  commits  a  crime  of  violence  is  certain  to  be  caught 
and  certain  to  be  punished.  They  all  have  the  opposite  mental 
condition  now.     It  must  be  changed." 


TO   RESCUE  THE  FARMER 

A  PLAN  TO  STAY  THE  VENG?:ANCE  of  economic 
law  for  the  wastes  of  war  and  the  orgy  of  extravagance 
since  the  war,  as  one  paper  terms  it,  and  incidentally  to 
facilitate  the  exportation  of  cotton,  grain,  and  commodities  in 
general,  at  last  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  both  of  which  have  passed  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  direct 
the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  to  inform  the 
F'ederal  Reserve  Board  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  the 
Board  "should  grant  liberal  extensions  of  credits  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  upon  the  security  of  the  agricultural  products  now 
held  by  them."  It  is  darkly  hinted,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  the  resolution  because  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston  suspended  the  operation  of  the  War  Finance  Board 
last  Alay  on  the  ground  that  its  continued  operation  would 
increase  the  price  of  commodities  to  domestic  consumers.  The 
farmer's  most  serious  grievance  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact 
that  "the  price  of  his  products  has  fallen  precipitously,  while  the 
cost  to  him  of  materials  and  equipment  he  is  obliged  to  buy  has 
declined  but  little,"  in  the  words  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
"Therefore,  it  seems  hardly  fair  now  to  criticize  the  farmers, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  whom  are  now  facing  financial  ruin, 
if  they  ask  the  Government  to  do  everything  it  can  to  find  a 
foreign  market  for  then-  surplus,"  remarks  Wallaces'  Farmer, 
which  may  be  said  to  speak  the  views  of  the  farm  press  of  the 
country-.  And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Meredith, 
reminds  us  that  "high  prices  for  farm  products  continued  this 
year  until  they  (the  farmers)  were  ready  to  sell,  when  the  price- 
reduction  set  in,  covering  everything  the  farmer  had  to  sell, 
and  materially  affecting  nothing  they  were  compelled  to  buj\"  •> 

Despite  the  arguments  of  these  champions  of  the  farmer, 
however,  he  is  criticized  for  what  many  editors  declare  is  a 
scheme  to  keep  up  prices  for  his  commodities,  and  the  resolution 
to  revive  the  War  Finance  Board  is  placed  by  some  in  the  category 
of  "class  legislation."  "Let  the  farmer  take  his  postwar  losses 
with  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  workingman,"  say 
others,  in  effect. 

"Why  are  so  many  mills  closing  down?  Why  are  so  many 
merchants  unable  to  mo^■e  their  stocks?  Why  are  so  many  men 
being  thrown  out  of  employment?"  asks  the  Dallas  News,  and 
it  replies: 

"The  answer  lies  chiefly  in  the  predicament  of  the  farmers. 
They,  the  greatest  creators  of  our  national  wealth,  have  sud- 
denly had  their  labor  made  impotent.  They  can  dispose  of 
little  of  what  they  produced,  and  even  that  little  at  prices  which 
do  not  reward  them  with  the  day  laborer's  wages.  They  have 
not  made  their  customary  purchases,  nor  made  the  customary 
liquidation  of  their  debts,  and  in  these  facts  will  be  found  the 
largest  source  of  the  distress  which  has  Heen  brought  upon 
manufacturer,  merchant,  and  laborer." 

"L^nless  reUef  comes  soon  to  the  farmer,  this  country  will 
suffer  one  of  the  greatest  b^eakdo^\^lfc  in  its  history,"  declares 
Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas.  Others  say  that  if  the  farmer  can 
not  sell  his  produce  for  at  least  the  cost  of  production,  he  nat- 
urally will  have  to  go  out  of  business.  "Consumers,  it  is  true, 
want  low  prices,  but  they  do  not  uash  to  deprive  the  producers 
of  a  just  profit,"  asserts  the  Indianapolis  Star.  And  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Producers  have  listened  to  sermons,  about  increasing  pro- 
duction and  satisfying  the  foreign  demand  as  a  means  of  cutting 
down  taxes  and  keeping  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
There  is  more  corn,  more  cotton,  more  wheat,  more  copper, 
Tuore  steel.  There  are  more  textiles  and  more  shoes  than  the 
countrj-  can  consume,  but  there  is  only  a  restricted  outlet  for 
our  surplus  to  the  markets  filled  with  eager  buyers  abroad. 
The  interests  of  the  country'  %\'ill  be  properly  ser\'ed  if  surplus 
goods  beyond  our  own  needs  are  sold  abroad  on  ei*edit." 

The   War  Finance   Corporation  "merely  undertakes  to  aid 
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when  American  citizens  wish  to  lend  for  a  term  of  months  their 
raw  materials  or  finished  products  to  European  interests,  to 
be  paid  for  when  these  interests  have  been  able  to  market  these 
raw  materials  or  finished  products,"  points  out  T'he  Manufac- 
turers' Record,  of  Baltimore.     For  instance,  says  this  paper: 

"The  Czecho-Slovakian  banks  and  textile  interests  proposed  to 
buy  from  us  some  300,000  bales  of  cotton.  Czecho-Slovakia  is 
the  strongest  economically  of  all  the  'new'  nations.  She  has 
within  her  limits  the  best  part  of  the  manufacturing  facilities 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  She  is  a  leader  in 
reconstruction.  There  was  offered  to  her  industries  an  imme- 
diate market  for  cotton  goods.  They  needed  the  raw  material. 
They  wanted  to  pay  for  part  of  it  in  cash.  They  wanted  credit 
on  the  rest,  credit  until  they  could  manufacture  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  sell  the  finished  goods.  Here  was  a  case  where  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  could  function  exactly  in  the  lines 
Congress  had  intended.  Here  was  a  chance  to  lienefit  greatly 
the  United  States  and  perform,  without  cost,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Czecho-Slovakia  a  real  service — better  than  charity.  And 
just  as  the  negotiations  wc^re  being  concluded,  in  the  crux  of 
the  situation.  Secretary  Houston  ordered  the  War  Finance 
(corporation  to  cease  operations. 

"For  more  than  a  year  the  raw-material  banks  of  Holland 
have  been  advancing  raw  materials  to  Germany  in  just  the 
manner  outlined.  Holland  is  no  mean  competitor  in  world  trade. 
And  shrewd  British  traders  were  not  asleep.  They  ])ut  into 
effect  over  a  y(;ar  ago  their  ( xpcjrt  credits  scheme,  whereby  the 
Government  has  assisted  in  financing  exports  to  the  new  states 
of  Europe,  and  within  the  month  the  British  Government  has 
extended  that  credit  scheme  so  that  aid  is  given  up  to  100  pin- 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  exported  articles,  instead  of  80  per  cent., 
as  formerly,  and  "British  goods  are  flowing  into  the  named  terri- 
tories when  American  goods  can  not  move  at  all." 

"As  a  general  principle,  the  Government  should  keep  out  of 
private  banking  business,  but  in  an  emergency,  where  the  wel- 
fare of  so  large  a  part  of  the  community  is  involved,  emergenej- 
measures  should  be  adopted,"  agrees  the  New  York  Commercial, 
and  th(!  El  Paso  Times  believes  that  "by  granting  credit  America 
helps  the  farmer  and  a  good  customer  (li^urope)  at  the  same 
time."  Repnisentative  McFadden,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman 
of  tlie  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, declares  that  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses 
"represents  a  most  unwise  attempt  by  the  Government  to  aid 
a  special  class."  "It  would  be  unsound  financing;  it  would 
mean  further  inflation,  and  the  reentrj^  of  the  Government  into 
the  banking  business  would  complicate  still  further  a  most 
delicate  financial  situation,"  adds  Mr.  McFadden.  Represen- 
tative Madden,  of  Illinois,  further  dec^lares  that  if  th(>  resolu- 
tion should  become  <>ffective  through  the  approval  of  the  l*resi- 
dent,  "the  only  result  would  be  to  check  falling  prices  and 
increase  taxation,"  and  Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
opened  the  debate  against  the  resolution,  says  that — 

"When  we  establish  or  maintain  artificial  jirices  we  only 
postpone  the  evil  day  of  readjustment  to  normal  levels.  If  we 
are  to  keep  prices  up  or  if  we  an^  to  levy  some  other  form  of 
taxation  the  people  must  pay,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such 
l(\!.!;islatlon. 

"We  have  no  right  to  direct  the  Federal  Reser\e  Board  to  do 
something  that  wo  know  can  not  be  done.  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
Federal  Resei-v(>  Board  and  it  is  not  cnHlitable  legislation.  The 
next  step,  1  suppose,  will  bo  to  direct  the  S<H'n>tary  of  the  Treasury 
to  supply  the  funds." 

"The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  said  in  this 
(uty  last  week — and  most  truly — that  no  banking  system  could 
stand  the  strain  involved  in  lending  heavily  ou  crops  withlu'ld 
from  the  market  indefinitely,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  and  the  New  York  Times  d»>('lares  that  "the  indi- 
cated remedy  is  not  to  help  the  farmers  to  hold  their  crops  out  of 
reach,  but  to  help  thosi^  who  are  willing  to  sell  at  market  |)ri(H^s 
to  trade  with  those  who  are  willing  to  buy  at  market  i)rices." 
This  papt^r,  uicidentaily,  looks  upon  the  "Senate  banking"  as 
"political  banking,"  and  .scores  it  accordingly.  "Strip!  naked, 
the  scheme  is  to  use  the  people's  funds  to  nuiintain  the  prices  of 


necessaries  of  life  at  levels  which  will  give  the  producers  a  profit," 
is  the  indictment  of  the  Washington  Post,  which  continues: 

"If  Congress  is  determined  to  indulge  in  this  misdirected 
philanthropy,  it  should  not  overlook  the  stockholders  of  the 
t;core  of  little  banks  in  the  Middle  West  which  have  failed 
recently  because  of  falling  grain  prices.  They,  too,  should  be 
protected  from  loss.  Nor  should  it  pass  by  thousands  of  retailers 
and  jobbers  who  have  been  seriously  crippled  financialh'  in  the 
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— Alley  ill  tlio  Memphis  Commcrciul  Appeal. 

readjustment  process.     It  is  a  poor  sort  of  paternalism  that  does 
not  extend  to  all  citizens." 

"RemembcT  the  situation  which  existed  after  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  demand  was  for  measures  to  resist  economic  forces 
that  wen^  bound  to  set  in  follov.ing  the  war-period  of  inflation, 
and  which  brought  about  conditions  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
panic  of  187:?,"  solemnly  warns  the  Baltimore  Sun.  And  whih^ 
the  Indianapolis  News  points  out  the  fact  that  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  "was  not  devised  for  the  purpose  of  finding  markets 
or  establishing  prices,"  "it  could  advance  money  to  the  farnurs, 
but  it  could  not  affect  the  prices  of  crops  or  solve  the  problem  of 
markets."     Furthermore,  declares  the  Cincinnati  Enqxiirer: 

"If  there  had  been  no  Non-Partizan  League,  no  Wheat  Grow- 
ers' Association,  no  American  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  and 
no  Live  Stock  IVoducers'  Association  in  existence  to  encourage 
their  millions  of  members,  from  the  very  moment  prices  began 
to  faU,  not  to  sell  their  products  on  the  falling  market,  billions 
of  dollars  in  value  of  those  products  could  have  been  tlispostul 
of  long  before  the  present  low  level  of  the  markets  was  reached, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  estimated  loss  would  have  been 
avoided.  Then  notes  in  bank  could  have  been  paid,  and  tlu> 
situation  confronting  the  financial  institutions  of  North  Dakota 
and  other  Western  States  never  would  have  arisen. 

"A  restoration  of  the  War  Fiiuincc>  Corporation,  a  diversion 
of  the  profits  of  the  Federal  R(>serve  Bank  from  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  into  farm  cnnlits.  an  embargo  against  Canadian 
wheat,  and  a  high  tariff  against  all  countries  in-oducing  in  com- 
petition with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  I'nilrcl  Stat(>s, 
while  they  nuiy  provide  relief  sougiit  for  by  the  champion.;  of 
such  Congressional  action,  would  operate  also  to  inert  asi'  and 
prolong  tlie  burden  of  the  taxi)ayers  of  the  country,  who  are 
as  much  in  need  of  relief  as  is  any  group  of  producers,  agricul- 
tural and  otlujrwise." 
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OPENING  GUNS  IN  THE  OPEN- 
SHOP  WAR 

SHOTS  THAT  WILL  BE  HEARD— if  not  around  the 
world,  at  least  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land — have  been  fired  in  the  open-shop  war  which  has 
been  looming  for  months  and  whose  preliminaries  were  diseust 
in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago.     The  fight  is  on  in  two  im- 
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THE  STRUGGLE. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

portant  industries — steel  and  clothing.  After  all  the  revelations 
brought  out  by  the  Loekwood  Committee  in  New  York  of  extor- 
tion and  blackmail  by  labor  leaders  trying  to  force  the  closed 
shop,  comes  the  news  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is  not 
only  following  the  open-shop  gospel  itself,  but  is  steadily  fol- 
lowing the  policy  of  selling  no  steel  to  builders  who  will  not 
adhere  to  the  open-shop  principle.  In  the  men's  and  boys' 
clothing  trade  employers  have  broken  with  the  imion  in  New 
York  and  Boston;  thej^  have  insisted  on  lower  wages,  the  piece- 
work system,  open-shop  conditions,  and  greater  freedom  to 
"hire  and  fire,"  and  they  have  issued  statements  accusing  the 
unions  of  "Sovietism."  The  workers,  in  turn,  have  demanded 
a  joint  survey  of  wage-conditions  as  preliminary  to  any  readjust- 
ment, and  they  have  charged  the  manufacturers  with  "attempt- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  existing  conditions  to  return  to  old- 
time  sweat-shop  conditions."  Some  newspaper  writers  find  it 
hard  to  decide  whether  the  cessation  of  work  in  this  industry  is  a 
strike  or  a  lockout.  And  since  the  open  shop  is  here  but  one  of 
several  issues,  many  of  which  are  not  clearly  defined,  the  press 
in  general  prefer  to  await  further  developments  before  discussing 
the  precise  bearing  of  this  particular  labor  battle  upon  the  open- 
shop  movement.  But  when  Eugene  G.  Grace,  president  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  admits  on  the  witness-stand 
that  his  great  concern  has  for  months  been  forcing  customers 
to  employ  non-union  labor  or  go  without  steel,  editors  generally 
admit  that  the  open-shop  war  is  on  in  earnest;  and  it  must 
be  added  that  to  a  remarkable  degree  they  seem  to  unite  in 
declaring  that  the  steel  company  has  gone  too  far. 

Air.  Grace's  admissions  were  brought  out  piecemeal  in  the 
course  of  a  long  examination  by  Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  for 
the  Loekwood  Committee  and  incidentally  the  largest  individual 


stockholder  of  Bethlehem  steel.  Mr.  Grace  made  a  point  of 
avoiding  definite  expressions  of  fact  or  opinion,  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  examination,  so  the  New  York  World  sums  it  up, 
the  admission  had  been  forced  "that  he,  personally,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company,  the  Bethlehem's  subsidiaries,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  steel  interests  of  the  countrj'  arc  endeavoring  to 
kill  off  union  labor  and  to  create  non-imion  shops  if  human 
ingenuity  can  do  it."  The  day  before,  building  contractors  had 
told  how  they  had  been  working  as  "union"  organizations  and 
found  themselves  unable  to  continue  buying  steel  direct  from 
the  fabricators.  They  testified  that  their  personal  appeals  to  the 
lieads  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  were  in  vain,  that  they 
were  given  to  imderstand  that  unless  they  continued  on  a  non- 
union basis  they  could  get  no  steel,  and  that  in  some  cases 
they  were  compelled  to  let  open-shop  erectors  do  steel  work  for 
them  at  a  considerable  increase  in  cost.  An  "Iron  League"  has 
been  formed  of  erectors  who  hold  to  the  open-shop  policy,  and, 
according  to  these  witnesses,  its  members  have  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  getting  steel  from  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem,  and  other  large  fabricators.  Building  in 
New  York  is  said  to  have  been  made  more  costly  by  these 
conditions  and  to  have  been  held  up  seriously.  Moreover,  as 
the  New  York  Times  sums  up  part  of  this  testimony — 

"Robert  P.  Brindell,  of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  bene- 
fited by  the  'open-shop'  war  of  the  steel  fabricators.  Since 
the  Iron  League  refused  to  permit  steel  to  be  put  up  except  under 
open-shop  conditions,  Brindell  was  able  to  threaten  strikes  on  the 
charge  that  non-union  men  were  doing  the  steelwork.  In  this 
way  he  levied  tribute  on  builders  for  permission  to  have  the 
steelwork  continue  to  go  up  under  open-shop  conditions." 

When  Mr.  Grace  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  Bethlehem  open-shop  policy  he  answered:  "I 
think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  protect  the  open-shop  principle." 
The  next  day  the  answering  shot  came  from  the  union-labor 
ranks.  Samuel  Gompers  reminded  newly  elected  union  officials 
of  the  necessity  for  standing  loyally  by  the  labor  movement,  par- 


IN   A   LITTLE   WHILE    HE   (THE    WORKER)    WILL    BE    READY   TO 
EAT   OUT    OF    HIS    EMPLOYER'S     HAND." — STATEMENT    BEFORE 
NATIONAL      ASSOCIATION      OF      SASH,     DOOR,     AND     MILLWORK 
M.«SrUFACTURERS    IN   CHICAGO. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist). 

ticularly  at  a  time  "when  there  is  so  much  effort  made  in  the 
direction  of  reaction  and  the  destruction  of  the  labor  movement, 
when  the  challenge  has  been  thrown  to  labor  by  ■employers  as 
it  has  been  the  last  few  days.  American  labor  accepts  this 
challenge." 


When  Mr.  Grace  says  that  "any  character  of  relations  or 
association  to  support  and  protect  the  open-shop  principle  of 
living  service  by  any  character  of  laboring  man  in  this  country 
is  a  good  thing,"  he  has  the  full  editorial  approval  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial,  which  says: 

"  It  is  just  as  unfair  to  condemn  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  refusing  to  sell  goods  to  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 
as  to  condemn  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  declining  to  sell  fabricated  steel 
to  closed-shop  builders.  The  reasons  for  refusing  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  Bolsheviki  are  exactly  the  same  as  exist  in 
the  steel  business.  The  Russian  'Reds'  have  been  trying  to 
spread  their  propaganda  throughout  this  country.  They  have 
been  instigating  revolutionary  movements  wherever  possible 
with  the  intention  of  undermining  and  blowing  up  our  democracy. 
A  year  ago  last  September,  union  labor  under  the  leadership  of 
Foster,  the  syndicalist,  and  Fitzpatrick,  the  Chicago  radical, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  sought 
to  get  control  of  the  steel  industry  in  America  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  extending  their  power  over  every  industry  that 
uses  some  form  of  fabricated  steel  in  its  business.  The  strike 
that  was  then  organized  failed  through  the  active  and  intelligent 
opposition  of  the  very  men  who  are  to-day  refusing  to  give 
organized  labor  a  chance  to  engineer  another  strike  for  power. 

"The  vital  principle  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  is 
fighting  for  must  be  carried  on  exactly  as  it  is  being  done  to-day. 
The  time  for  temporizing  has  long  passed." 

But  such  unreserved  applause  is  conspicuous  by  its  rarity. 
Some  editors  are  careful  not  to  commit  themselves  too  deeph'. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  for  instance,  calls  the  situation  "A 
Mutual  Lockout": 

"The  unions  will  not  sell  their  labor  to  concerns  employing 
non-union  labor.  The  companj'  will  not  sell  its  steel  to  con- 
cerns which  deny  to  non-unionists  a  chance  to  get  jobs.  Boy- 
cott is  thus  met  with  boycott.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  condemn  the  one  side  without  condemning  the  other." 

The  Bethlehem  policy,  similarly  observes  the  New  York 
Commercial,  means  that  "what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander."  "There  may  be  th(>  claim  of  right  behind  B«'th- 
lehem  Steel's  attitude  in  refusing  to  provide  materials"  for 
closed-shop  contractors,  but,  adds  The  Commercial  carefully, 
"that  it  is  a  moral  right  will  not  be  universally  conceded." 

But  a  largo  number  of  dailies,  many  of  them  conservative, 
and  in  general  friendly  to  tiie  open-shop  principle,  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Grace  is  going  altogether  too  far.  Mr.  Grace 
is  "overvaluing  a  principle,"  is  the  way  the  Buffalo  Express 
puts  it;  he  is  "fighting  minority  tyranny  with  despotism," 
according  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  finds  "despotism  by 
organized  cai)ital  as  reprehensible  as  minority  tyranny  by 
organized  labor."  The  Kocliester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  con- 
tends that  there  is  no  more  justice  in  trying  to  force  the  open- 
sho])  policy  "on  concerns  that  prefer  to  employ  only  union 
labor  than  tluTe  would  be  in  union-labor  leaders  ti'ying  to  force 
th(!  clostul-sliop  ])rinciple  on  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plants." 
Similar  observations  come  from  the  Boston  Transcript,  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  the  Newark  News,  and  the  Louisvilh^ 
Courier- Journal.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Covimerce,  an  organ 
of  business  and  finance,  admits  that — 

"Any  attempt  for  any  reason  on  the  part  of  steel  manufac- 
turers to  interfere  with  the  right  of  contractors  to  determine 
their  own  labor  policies  is  too  clos(>ly  similar  to  an  effort  on  the 
l)art  of  labor  in  the  building  or  other  trades  to  dictate  the  labor 
policy  of  the  steel  industry  to  ai)peal  to  the  impartial  observer. 
The  contractor  is  said  to  find  it  to  the  interest  of  efficient  pro- 
duction in  his  business  to  employ  union  labor  even  if  in  so  doing 
it  is  necessary  to  acquiesce  in  the  clos(>d-shop  principle.  If  this 
is  the  case  it  is  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of  abstract 
right  and  of  public  interest  that  he  be  free  to  do  so." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Globe  that  while  New-Yorkers  may 
be  pro|)erly  concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the  BelhleluMn 
policy  has  in  some  cases  "increased  the  cost  of  building  liere  by 
from  .I  to  10  per  cent,"  there  is  a  iiiucli  more  significant  aiigit>  to 


the  situation.  In  general,  says  The  Globe,  the  union  has  given 
labor  a  weapon  without  disarming  capital  and  has  tlius  created 
a  balance  of  power,  and  it  adds: 

"The  open  shop  as  the  steel-makers  propose  to  create  it 
apparently  means  the  destruction  of  this  balance.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  action  of  the  steel  manufacturers  takes  on  a 
more  sim'ster  aspect  than  even  the  most  determined  and  wide- 
spread labor  movement." 

Likewise,  the  New  York  World  sees  the  "Brindells  of  Big 
Business"  taking  their  place  "alongside  the  Brindells  of  Organ- 
ized Labor."  "The  main  moral  and  economic  distinction 
between  the  coarse  Brindell  methods  and  the  refined  Grace 
methods  was  that  the  labor  autocrats  collected  their  pay  in 
cash  and  the  steel  autocrats  collected  their  pay  in  the  form  of 
dividends  out  of  sweated  immigrant  employees."  In  the 
World's  opinion,  "the  Brindellism  of  big  business  is  even  more  of 
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A    .NEW    CZAli. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

a  i)ublic  menace  than  the  Brindellism  of  organized  labor,"  and 
it  proceeds  to  develop  this  thought  in  another  editorial: 

"When  manufacturers  undertake  to  dictate  the  i)articular 
kind  of  labor  that  jjurchascrs  of  their  products  shall  employ 
they  have  but  one  step  to  take  before  limiting  builders  and 
owners  as  to  the  use  and  the  occupancy'  of  their  properties. 
.•\side  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  this  situation  as  respects 
capital,  labor,  and  housing  in  New  York,  the  attitude  of  the 
steel-makers  confirms  everything  charged  against  them  last  year 
at  the  time  of  the  strik(>  and  since  substantiated  by  the  report 
of  the  Interchurch  Committee. 

"Thus  the  existence  of  an  industrial  autocracy  which  defies 
Congresses  and  snubs  Presidents  easily  becomes  a  menace  to 
great  populations  far  removed  from  its  thundering  mills  and 
squalid  camps  of  imported  labor.  At  great  cost  it  supprest  the 
effort  of  its  employees  to  better  working  conditions." 

Naturally,  to  a  Socialist  paper  like  the  New  York  Call,  the 
newly  revealed  attitude  of  Bethlehem  Steel  and  other  ste<>l 
concerns  gives  it  a  ready  answer  to  conservative  editors  who 
have  been  denouncing  the  "one  big  union"  and  "direct  action." 
Here  is  a  "One  Big  Union"  which  "believes  in  solidarity  of 
all  unions  of  capital,  stands  for  the  sympathetic  strike  of  capital, 
jind  observes  the  i)olicy  of  penalizing  any  other  capital  unions 
that  .scab  upon  the  one  big  union.  It  belit>ves  also  in  direci 
action  for  the  control  of  government  for  its  own  pnri)oses." 
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WHAT  THE   LEAGUE   ASSEMBLY   DID— 
AND   FAILED   TO   DO 

THE  'FLEDGLING  PARLIAMENT  OF  NATIONS" 
which  held  forth  at  Geneva  for  five  weeks  "did  more 
in  that  time  to  restore  world  peace  than  the  Paris  Con- 
ference could  do  in  five  months,"  observes  Charles  A.  Selden, 
the  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  while 
Lincoln  Eyre  declares  in  the  New  York  World  that  "the  Assem- 
bly's record  of  positive  achievement  is  scant;  the  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  is  the  only  real  and  important 
creation  that  stands  to  its  credit."  Even  this  is  a  "court  with- 
out a  sheriff,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  looks 
upon  it  as  inferior  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  because,  while  the 
hitter  body  was  likewise  helpless  in  the  matter  of  enforcement. 
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TEMPERAMENTAL  DIFFERENCES. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

"it  was  at  least  a  gathering  of  highly  competent  international 
lawyers  speaking  \\ath  weight  and  authority."  The  League's 
friends,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  which 
came  together  on  November  15,  M'hile  at  that  time  uncertain 
of  its  strength  and  authority,  and  wondering  what,  if  anything, 
it  might  accomplish,  adjourned  sure  of  itself  as  a  League  of  all 
the  world,  with  real  power. 

True,  say  foreign  correspondents,  the  session  ended  in  a 
"row"  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  over  which  shall 
be  the  controlling  factor  of  the  League.  The  Council,  consist- 
ing of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  with  Belgium, 
Brazil,  China,  and  Spain  as  temporary  members,  is,  according 
to  the  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
controlling  power  in  nearlj'  everj'  matter  except  the  admission 
of  members,  appropriation  of  money,  making  speeches,  and  the 
making  of  pious  resolutions."  The  Assembly  tried  to  clip  its 
wings  but  failed.  "The  Assembly's  recommendations  have  no 
weight  with  the  Council,  and  we  propose  to  retain  entire  free- 
dom of  action,"  A.  J.  Balfour,  England's  representative,  is  re- 
ported as  saj'ing,  thus  effectually  preventing  public  discussion 
on  what  the  Great  Powers  intend  to  do  with  the  teiTitory  held 
imder  mandates.  The  net  conclusions  of  correspondents  are  that 
important  changes  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  must  be  made 
and  that  the  present  League  must  carry  on  its  work  or  there 
will  not  be  another  for  many  years  to  come.  A  resume  of  the 
Assembly's  achievements,  as  obtained  by  a  careful  survey  of 
metropolitan  dailies  during  the  five-weeks'  session,  shows  that — 


Austria  and  Bulgaria,  enemy  nations,  with  Luxembourg, 
Finland,  Albania,  and  Costa  Rica,  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  League.  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  became  members 
during  the  session,  but  too  late  to  send  delegates.  Thus,  when 
tjie  session  ended,  forty-nine  nations  constituted  the  member- 
ship of  the  League  of  Nations — the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
Germany  being  the  important  nations  outside  the  League. 
The  absence  of  the  United  States  was  deplored  on  many  occa- 
sions during  the  session,  and  it  was  often  declaimed  that  the 
League  is  willing  to  support  almost  any  change  which  this 
country  may  demand.  During  the  deliberations,  lasting  five 
weeks,  five  continents  came  together  on  a  common  ground, 
compared  notes,  and  tried  to  solve  the  same  problems.  Men 
of  real  worth  and  political  standing  in  their  own  governments 
buried  what  animosities  they  might  have  had,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  session  proceeded  from  day  to  day  without 
^■irulent  recriminations. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most British  advocate  of  the  League,  nevertheless  was  not 
chosen  as  delegate  by  England,  but  represented  South  Africa 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Lloyd  George  regime  and  over  the 
protests  of  France.  Lord  Robert,  by  his  earnest  defense  of  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  early  justified  the  belief  that  he  was 
to  be  the  storniy  petrel  of  the  session  when  he  led  a  spirited 
fight  for  publicity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly's  six 
commissions.  Arrayed  against  him,  according  to  reports,  were 
"the  old-school  diplomats  of  Europe,"  who  rushed  through  a 
rule  providing  that  "unless  the  Commission  decides  otherwise 
the  meetings  will  be  private,  and  no  minutes  will  be  kept." 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Signor  Tittoni,  of  Italy,  had 
said  only  the  day  before  that  "the  only  way  for  the  League 
to  endure  was  through  full  publicity."  Lord  Robert's  motion 
that  meetings  should  be  public  except  when  the  Commission 
should  give  good  reason  why  they  should  be  private  was  defeated, 
however. 

The  chairman  of  the  Assembly  at  the  opening  was  Paul 
Hymans,  of  Belgium,  who  afterward  was  elected  permanent 
President.  Before  the  League  had  been  in  session  three  days  a 
struggle  began  between  the  smaller  nations,  who  sought  an 
increase  in  League  power,  and  the  Great  Powers,  who  wished 
to  keep  control  of  the  League.  This  strife  continued  to  the  end, 
tho  not  always  openly,  yet  the  Great  Powers  yielded  scarcely 
an  iota  of  their  control. 

The  League  soon  demonstrated  that  it  had  "teeth"  by 
authorizing  a  force  of  troops  to  be  sent  to  Lithuania  to  maintain 
and  supervise  the  plebiscite  at  Vilna,  Avhich  is  to  decide  whether 
it  shall  be  consigned  to  the  Poles  or  to  the  Lithuanians.  Hos- 
tility toward  Germany,  which  persisted  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, is  said  by  correspondents  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  Germany  is  too  deliberate  about  fulfilling  her  war- 
obligations,  altho  it  was  denied  that  any  compact  to  bar  Ger- 
many from  the  League  existed.  In  defense  of  what  she  con- 
siders her  rights,  Germany  protested  during  the  session  against 
the  manner  in  which  her  colonies  have  been  disposed  of,  altho 
it  was  pointed  out  that  in  signing  the  Peace  Treaty  she  had 
renounced' her  colonies.  Now,  however,  she  claims  that  she  is 
no  longer  bound  by  the  "colony  clause"  in  the  Treaty. 

"  As  the  sessions  were  continued  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  replace  the  old  system 
of  secret  negotiations  by  open  debates,  particularly  between  na- 
tions which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  settling  their  difficulties 
secretly  by  mutual  concessions.  After  the  League  had  been  in 
session  for  nine  days  a  committee  to  investigate  Armenian  con- 
ditions was  named.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  absence 
of  Germany  and  America  from  the  League  constituted  great  bar- 
riers to  the  fulfilment  of  the  League  program.  Another  barrier 
was  the  fact  that  the  world-war  had  not  been  finished  long 
enough  to  permit  sincere  cooperation  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Only  time,  agree  foreign  correspondents,  wiU  remove 
both  of  these  bamers.  iVltho  it  was  announced  the  day  after 
the  League  met  that  the  American  Government  would  take  no 
part  whatever  in  the  first  meeting,  and  that  no  persons  either 
officially  or  unofficially  would  attend  the  session  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  Secretarj-  Colbj-  declared  ten  daj's  later  that 
the  United  States  would  insist  upon  its  right  to  be  consulted 
on  the  terms  of  mandates  as  provided  for  in  the  League  Cove- 
nant, and  challenged  the  view  of  the  British  Government  "that 
the  terms  of  mandates  could  properly  be  discust  onlj^  with  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  by  the  signatories  of 
the  Covenant." 

The  question  of  disarmament  was  the  next  important  matter 
to  come  up  in  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Commission  dealing 
with    disarmament.     The     smaller     nations     favored     world 
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disarmament,  and  Italy  agreed  in  this,  but  Britain  and  France 
felt  that  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  for  complete  disarmament. 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  seized  this  opportunity  to  announce 
that  she  could  not  disarm  while  America  continued  to  increase 
both  her  Army  and  Navy. 

On  December  4  the  Argentine  delegation  withdrew  from  the 
Assembly  and  stated  that  they  would  not  resume  their  places 
until  elections  of  the  Coimcil  could  be  made  by  the  Assembly; 
until  the  World  Coiu-t  could  have  coinpulsory  jurisdiction; 
until  all  states  recognized  in  the  community  of  nations  could 
be  admitted;  and  until  smaller  states,  whose  boundaries  are 
not  defined,  could  be  admitted  in  a  consultative  capacity  with- 
out a  vote.  This  action  was  hailed  by  Germany,  who  applauded 
what  she  termed  the  Argentine  delegation's  stand  "against 
French  dictatorship." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  session  the  Council  invited  President 
Wilson  to  name  a  representative  to  sit  in  a  commission  of  the 
League  or  cooperate  in  a  study  of  the  reduction  of  armaments, 
but  this  invitation  was  declined,  since  the  United  States  is  not 
a  member.  The  economic  blockade,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  only  weapon  of  the  League  against  covenant-breaking 
states,  was  very  much  weakened  by  a  decision  of  the  Assembly 
leaving  to  each  country  to  decide  for  itself  when  a  blockade 
shall  be  applied.  It  was  brought  out  that  no  blockade,  if  all 
surrounding  states  should  refuse  to  join,  could  be  effective. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  victory  won  by  a  single  nation  was  the 
temporary  admission  of  the  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Council 
of  the  League.  In  this  instance  China  replaced  Greece.  The 
correspondents  look  upon  the  victory  as  a  personal  one  for  Dr. 
Wellington  Koo,  a  former  Columbia  student,  over  the  veteran 
Viscount  Hayashi.  Perhaps  the  most  important  economic  ac- 
complishment, in  Ihe  eyes  of  the  Ignited  States,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  lnt(>rnational  Commi.ssion  to  act  as  a  banker 
for  European  nations  entirely  without  credit  or  with  very  little 
credit.  This  is  exp(>ct(>d  materially  to  increase  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  to  permit  temporarily  embarrassed 
European  nations  to  )>urchase  n<>cessary  foodstuffs  and  supplies. 

Throughout  the  session  the  Great  Powers  refused  to  permit 
in  the  As.sembly  a  discussion  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  obli- 
gations as  mandataries.  Thus  (Jreat  Hritain,  France,  and  Japan 
are  not  compelhul  at  this  time  to  reveal  their  mandate  plans  in 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Leltanon,  and  Palestine.  The  fight  for 
mandate  publicnty  brought  the  quarrel  of  th(>  Assembly  witli 
the  Council  for  increased  power  to  a  head,  and  allho  the  Assembly 
published  a  report  sharply  criticizing  ihv  Council  for  its  old- 
school  seei'et  dii)Ioiiiacy,  the  Council  held  (hat  mandates  under 
it  should  not  be  ])ul)li('ly  discust  at  this  time. 

After  five  weeks'  work  the  first  Assembly  of  the  L(>ague  of 
Nations  adjourned,  to  m<>el  again  on  tlie  first  Monday  of 
September,  1021.  Congratulatory  spe<>ches  were  made  by  the 
leaders,  stating  that  the  work  done  by  the  Assembly  made  the 
League  a  "living,  working  organization." 

In  a  summary  of  acconi])lishments  sent  out  by  the  League 
of  Nations  News  Bureau,  of  New  York,  it  is  declared  that  ea<'h 
l)articipating  Government  now  is  equipped  with  a  trained  staff 
familiar  with  the  workings  and  poIici(>s  of  the  League;  that  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  places  the  League  on  a  sound  financial 
basis;  that  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  was  formally  interi)rete<l 
as  "a  guaranty  of  the  protection  against  unprovoked  foi-eigii 
aggression  and  not  as  a  guaranty  of  the  territorial  limits  and 
politi(!al  conditions  (^stablisluHl  }\v  the  peace  treaties  against 
changes  of  any  kind";  that  \\w  y)rinciples  set  forth  and  formally 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  the  mandate  question 
will  go  far  toward  compelling  the  future  adoption  of  a  mandate 
policy  in  agivMMnent   with  the  spirit  of  the  (\)venant. 

"Only  the  force  of  public  opinion  can  change  th(>  present 
an'angement,  which  does  so  much  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of 
the  smaller  nations,"  declares  the  New  York  Times.  As  to  the 
general  success  of  the  League,  we  are  told  by  N.  W.  Rowell, 
Canadian  delegate,  that — 

"The  first  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  satisfied 
its  friends  and  disappointed  its  enemies.  Its  most  significant 
feature  is  the  fact  that  for  five  weeks  representatives  from  forty- 
one  different  nations  have  found  it  possible  to  coojierate  on  a 
great  variety  of  matters  and  international  concerns  and  that 
as  the  Assembly  progressed  it  has  developed  in  an  increasing 
measure  a  corporate^  consciousness,  a  sense  of  pow(>r  an<l  author- 
ity, and  the  conviction  that  it  serves  a  great  purpo.s(\  That 
guarantees  its  future." 

That   the   League  lived   through   "the  hostile  criticism  and 


cynical  prophecies  that  dogged  it  at  Geneva  "  is  in  itself  a 
triumph,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Continues  this 
pro-League  paper: 

"The  actual  work  done  at  this  first  meeting  may  not  seem 
large  in  bulk,  but  it  was  admirable  and  hopeful  in  spirit.  Many 
questions  of  procedure  were  settled.  The  relations  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  were  more  clearly  defined.  A  begin- 
ning was  made  in  the  matter  of  disarmament. 

"This,  then,  is  what  the  League  has  accomplished:  It  has 
brought  the  nations  together  in  council.  It  has  forced  public 
debate  upon  international  issues.  It  has  admitted  into  mem- 
bership two  of  the  enemy  nations  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
admission  of  Germany." 

Altho  the  New  York  World  is  also  pro-League  in  its  beliefs, 
its  Geneva  correspondent  exposes  what  he  considers  some  weak 
points: 

"The  Assembly  debates  have  demonstrated  the  three  chief 


ENTANGLE.MENT.S    OUT.SIUK    TUE    LEAGUE. 

— Fitzpairick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

reasons  why  the  Great  Powers  do  wish  to  keep  it  alive.  They 
are: 

"First,  the  wish  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world  that 
some  universal  form  of  international  cooperation  designed  to 
avert  war  should  be  definitely  established;  secondly,  the  reali- 
zation of  the  leading  belligerents  in  the  war  that  the  advan- 
tages they  have  gained  under  the  Versailles  Treaty  can  be  most 
surely  safegiu\rded  through  the  League. 

"As  for  the  principal  European  governments,  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  I^eague's  value  as  a  conserver  of  then*  treaty  successes. 
Their  readiness  to  set  it  to  work — of  course,  subject  to  their 
general  guidance — to  iron  out  disagreeable  creases  on  the  sur- 
face of  things  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Baltic  region  is  striking 
proof  of  that.  Of  coin-se,  Great  Britain  and  lYance  do  not 
want  the  League  interfering  with  their  management  of  the 
Mesopotamian  oil-fields  and  the  Syrian  lead-mines. 

"Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  regard  the  Council 
as  the  ideal  League  and  the  Assembly  as  merely  a  debating 
society  in  which  the  'little  people'  can  blow  ofi"  steam.  To  tlu> 
other  nations  which  are  represented  here,  howe\er,  it  is  the 
Assembly  which  is,  or  might  be,  the  League — that  is,  the  pre- 
dominating organ  of  it." 

In  other  words,  concludes  the  New  Yox'k  Tribune: 

"The  hope  that  the  small  Powers  would  see  in  the  conduct 
of  the  big  P()^^■ers  during  the  war  assurance  that  the  latter 
could  b(>  trusted  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  weak  neighbors 
has  prove  1  to  be  illusory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that 
th(>  lug  Powers,  whil(>  jx'rhiips  willing  to  cooperate  in  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  senate  of  the  nations,  are  not  willing  to  yield 
their  destiny  to  the  control  of  an  international  comitia." 
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UNITED  STATES  MARINES    BRINGING    IN    A    SQUAD    OF    HAITIAN    PRISONERS. 


"UNJUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDES"  IN  HAITI 

THERE  ARE  AT  LEAST  THREE  WAYS,  American 
editors  have  discovered,  of  looking  at  the  report  of  the 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry,  -which  gave  a  "practically" 
clean  bill  of  health  to  that  part  of  the  marine  corps  which  has 
heen  poheing  Haiti.  The  report  is  accepted  as  "the  onh^  finding 
possible,  in  the  light  of  all  the  evidence,"  by  most  supporters 
of  the  Administration;  it  is  derided  bj^  radicals  and  Socialists  as 
a.  "whitewash,"  the  sort  of  investigation  "so  often  staged  by 
the  British  in  Egj'pt  and  India";  while  a  third  variety  of  opinion 
accepts  both  the  investigation  and  the  report  with  reservations, 
and  calls  for  a  Congi'essional  investigation  to  lay  bare  the  facts 
of  oui'  activities  in  Haiti. 

The  naval  inquiry  was  inaugurated,  as  the  press  recall,  largely 
to  investigate  charges  made  by  Brigadier-General  George 
Barnett,  former  commandant  of  the  marine  corps.  His  letter, 
made  public  by  the  Nayj-  Department  some  months  ago,  more 
than  a  year  after  it  was  written,  accused  certain  members  of  the 
marine  corps  of  "practically  indiscriminate  killing  of  natives." 
There  was  no  proper  ground  for  this  statement,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry,  headed  by  Rear-Admiral 
Henry  T.  Mayo,  which  presents  its  findings  of  fact  as  follows: 

"1.  The  court  finds  that  two  unjustifiable  homicides  have 
been  committed,  one  each  by  two  of  the  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service,  and  that  sixteen  other  serious  acts  of 
\dolence  have  been  perpetrated  against  citizens  of  Haiti  during 
the  same  period  by  individuals  of  such  personnel. 

"2.  The  court  finds  further  that  these  offenses  were  aU 
isolated  acts  of  individuals  and  that  in  every  case  the  responsible 
I^arty  was  diily  brought  to  trial  before  a  general  court  martial, 
contacted,  and  sentenced. 

"3.  The  court  has  found  no  evidence  of  the  commission  of  any 
other  unjustifiable  homicides  or  other  serious  unjustifiable 
acts  of  oppression  or  of  violence  against  any  of  the  citizens  of 
Haiti  or  unjustifiable  damage  or  destruction  of  their  property 
caused  by  any  of  the  personnel  in  question." 

Shortlj'  after  General  Barnett's  accusations  became  public, 
Clifford  A.  Tinker,  writing  in  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  soldier 
weekly  published  in  Washington,  on  the  basis  of  the  court- 
martial  records,  incidentally  admitted  the  killing  of  prisoners 
wthout  trial  or  other  formality,  in  a  way  which  aroused  wide- 
spread protests  against  "Prussian  barbarity,"  when  it  was 
practised  by  the  Germans  in  the  European  War.  This  was 
quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  November  13,  1920.     The 


writer  justified  these  killings  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the 
marines  would  have  been  "handicapped  by  their  prisoners." 
He  also  presented  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  killing 
of  two  Haitians,  Leonard  Placide  and  Destine  Jean,  by  a 
marine  who  afterward  went  insane,  whereas  the  court  allots 
one  "unjustifiable  homicide"  to  each  of  two  marines.  The 
whole  report  is  called  "evasive  humbug"  in  a  statement  issued 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  "Obviously,  the 
truth  about  Haiti  can  not  be  brought  out  by  any  military 
inquiry-,"  says  this  statement,  which  accuses  the  naval  investiga- 
tors of  suppressing  evidence.  The  statement  suggests  a  Con- 
gressional investigation,  and  concludes: 

"Most  of  the  Haitians  were  killed  in  what  were  called  ^caco 
hunts,'  in  which  fleeing  people,  often  unarmed,  were  shot  down 
by  machine  guns  whose  bullets  did  not  discriminate  between  the 
sexes.  In  fact,  all  the  killings  of  Haitians  by  marines  were 
'indiscrimmate  kilUngs,'  illegal  and  unjustified  by  international 
or  any  law  other  than  that  of  force." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  and  the  liberal  Nation  are  almost 
equally  bitter  and  contemptuous.  The  Call  suggests  that  a 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  the  acts  of  naval  forces  in  Haiti 
might  be  regarded  as  a  theme  for  a  comic  opera.  Far  and 
soUdly  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  World,  respectively  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic, but  in  thorough  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the 
marines  in  Haiti.  "Such  a  charge  was  out  of  harmony  with  the 
record  of  the  marine  corps,  with  its  high  reputation  for  discipline 
and  self-control."  says  The  Tribune.  "It  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Haitian  people,"  comments  The  World.  "It  is  well 
to  have  its  services  more  fully  known,  not  merely  for  the  con- 
fusion of  hostile  critics,  but  in  confirmation  of  the  good  name  it 
has  earned  so  often  in  other  fields  of  duty."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  concludes  an  editorial  of  mUd  agreement  with 
these  encomiums  with  the  observation  that — 

"This  report  does  not  dispose  of  the  question  of  the  justice  of 
our  rule  in  Haiti.  President  Dartiguenave  from  the  beginning 
attributed  small  importance  to  the  naval  inquiry.  His  com- 
plaint is  against  our  civil  administration,  the  alleged  short- 
comings of  which  he  lays  to  incompetent  American  officials. 
Nothing  short  of  a  Congressional  investigation  can  get  at  the 
facts  on  this  side  of  our  activities  in  Haiti.  All  that  we  have  had 
thus  far  are  obviously  biased  and  extreme  charges  and  official 
denials." 


MILLIONAIRES   FOR   A   DAY 

THE  COUNTRY  WAS  SHOCKED  last  year  to  learn, 
upon  government  authority,  that  we  had  "in  our 
midst"  the  formidable  number  of  20,000  millionaires, 
and  as  this  crop  blossomed  out  at  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
were  called  "war  millionaires."  The  returned  soldier  pointed 
to  them  as  he  argued  for  what  is  generally  called  a  bonus;  the 
agitator  cited  them  in  his  arguments  that  the  country  was  being 
overrun  with  the  idle  rich.  Financial  writers  now  puncture 
what  Forbes  Magazine  (New  York)  terms  "the  delightfully 
simple — and  absurd — formula  which  newspapers  apply  in  analyz- 
ing the  tax-income  returns,"  as  they  S9;rcastically  comment  upon 
the  announcement  that  the  "crop"  has  been  reduced  by  5,264 
"millionaires."  For,  they  tell  us,  these  statistics  were  arrived 
at  by  some  theorist  who  decided  that  anj'^body  who  pays  a 
tax  on  an  annual  income  of  $40,000  or  more  must  necessarily 
be  a  millionaire.  "This  statistical  millionaire  is  in  many  cases 
an  abstraction,  a  figment  of  the  imagination,"  asserts  the  Prov- 
idence Journal,  and  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record  points 
out  that  "some  men  who  have  an  income  of  $3,000  need  not 
necessarily  be  considered  worth  $75,000."  "Lots  of  men  who 
make  $40,000  a  year  haven't  saved  $100,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  million,"  declares  B.  C.  Forbes,  in  his  magazine.  And  we 
gather  this  illuminating  information  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Picayune: 

"Webster  defines  a  millionaire  as  'one  whose  wealth  is  counted 
by  a  million  or  millions  of  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  marks,  etc' 
War-time  salaries  and  incomes  in  some  lines  were  pitched  high, 
as  we  know,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  thousands  of  those 
who  paid  taxes  on  incomes  of  from  .$40,000  to  $50,000  for  the 
year  1918  could  not  have  'counted  their  wealth  by  a  million  of 
dollars'  if  their  lives  had  depended  upon  it. 

"The  average  person,  taking  his  cue  from  the  dictionary, 
considers  a  millionaire  as  one  who  possesses  a  million  dollars  of 
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— Morris  for  (ho  GoorKO  Mallhow  Adams  Sorvinv 

wealth.  The  agitator  uses  that  definition  also  in  his  spiels  about 
"dangerous  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few.' 
(lovcrnment  reports  should  square  their  figures  with  actual  facts 
when  they  undertake  the  «>nuni(>ration  of  'millionaires.' 

"The    report    may    err   in    nnotlier   ;;n(l    a    i>re('isely    o])p(>si1(' 


direction.  A  man  who  can  count  his  wealth  by  a  million  of 
dollars  might  escape  the  revenue  bureau's  classification  as  a 
'millionaire'  by  investing  his  wealth  in  government  bonds  re- 
turning an  income  below  the  arbitrary  minimum.  More  to  the 
point  because  it  is  more  practical,  a  real,  dictionary-definition 
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HE'S  HAD   HIS  TURKEY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

millionaire  might  avoid  the  Bureau's  catalog  by  adroit  manipu- 
lation or  adjustment  of  his  tax  return." 

Then,  too,  as  the  New  York  Times  suggests: 

"Millionaires  know  how  to  pay  their  taxes  ...  in  such  man- 
ner that  they  do  not  pay  too  much  in  punishment  for  their 
wealth  according  to  lawful  standards.  .  .  .  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  millionaires  in  1918  may  be  said  to  be  more  impor- 
tant as  a  measure  of  the  diversion  of  income  from  taxable  invest- 
tn(>nts  than  of  the  decrease  of  wealth.  .  .  .  There  are  so  many 
limitations  on  calculations  of  wealth  from  income  that  almost 
any  figure  can  be  deduced  as  to  total  wealth." 

Brads treeVs  believes  that  "the  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
persons  paying  income  taxes  may  be  taken  as  indicating  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  as  a  whole  has  not  declined,  but  the 
reverse."  "  It  is  a  most  significant  revelation,"  declares  a 
financial  writer,  "that  there  was  an  increase  of  76  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  persons  recei\'ing  a  salary  of  from  $2,000  U> 
•IsJ.OOO  per  3'ear,"  and  to  the  Portland  Orcgonian  this  absolutely 
discredits  "the  calamity-howlers'  notion  that  the  rich  arc  gj'ow- 
ing  richer  while  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,"  during  the  perioil 
when,  in  the  words  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  we  lost  so 
many  thousand  names  from  the  millionaire  class,  "names  that 
probably  never  stood  for  a  million,  nor  ever  will."  The  following 
table  covering   1'.)1S  has  just   been  issued  by  the  Government: 
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$1,000  to  $2,000 
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$i.')0,ooo  to  $:«>o,ooo. . 

$300,000  to  $,'')00,000. 
.$,'>00,(K10  to  $1.000,(HM) 
*  1, 000.000  and  o\<-r 


Acrrugc 

of 

Tax 

lirlurns 

$17.4tl 

!.r>io.9;is 

23.06 

1.I96„S78 

88.«)."i 

9.32,330 

201 .3!) 

3I9,3.".0 

1.222.01 

1IO.r)09 

I.r)(i3.12 

28..")I2 

14,74.S.7t) 

0,990 

40,570.79 

2,358 

S9.S71.S0 

1,514 

207.2:17.82 

382 

392.320. (i7 

178 

.320,04."...'il 

67 

$254.8.'-> 

4.425,114 

Total      

The  Financial  World  (New  York)  believes  that  the  19'20  crop 
(»r  "millionaires"  will  suffer  "a  big  shrinkage,"  because  "this 


has  been  a  'bear'  year  in  every  respect  for  almost  all  classes 
of  our  people  above  the  ranks  of  artizans  and  salaried  workers." 
The  1919  figures,  however,  will  not  become  available  until  late 
in  1921.  As  to  the  figures  which  we  already  have,  we  read  in 
the  New  York  World  that — 
"Of  much  greater  significance  than  the  loss  of  millionaire 


taxpayers,  technically  so  rated,  is  the  notable  increase  of  so- 
called  middle-class  incomes.  For  purposes  of  taxation,  the 
expert  accountant  can  make  or  unmake  a  millionaire.  Among 
smaller  fry  the  return  more  faithfully  reflects  net  income,  and 
the  growth  of  such  incomes,  as  evidenced  by  the  tax  returns, 
points  to  a  more  healthful  diffusion  of  prosperity  than  most 
critics  of  economic  conditions  are  ready  to  concede." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 

If  they  heed  not  Sinai,  how  shall  they  obey  Geneva? — Nashville  Banner 


The  prohibitionists  liaven't  yet  got  Jolin  Barleycornered. 
News  Leader. 


-Richmond 


The  Allies  were  iinable  to  cook  Constantine's  goose  in  Greece. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Evidently  several  other  things  miist  be  banished  before  war  is  abolished. 
— Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

England  and  Ireland  are  more  widely  separated  by  blood  than  by  water. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Chicago  wants  a  mint.  The  bandits  must  be  rtmning  out  of  material. 
— Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

OuK  Government  does  not  profess  to  live  within  its  income,  but  only 
within  ours. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  can  all  siipport  Hoover's  League  of  Rations  without  reservations. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  quickest  way  to  Americanize  aliens  is  to  begin  now  by  feeding  the 
hungry  kids  over  there.— Bu#a/o  News. 

A  HUMORIST  remarks  that  with  the  doe  in  politics  there  will  be  less  passing 
tlie  buck. — North  Adams  (Mass.)  Herald. 

The  Allies  are  willing  to  compromise  by  giving  Constantine  something 
closely  resembling  Hellas. — Toledo  News-Bee. 

Perhaps  the  Germans  think  it  was  worth  10,000,000  marks  to  get  the 
Kaiser  out  of  the  country. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  decline  in  prices  seems  to  have  hit  everything  but  what  a  person 
really  wants  to  buy. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

We  always  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  too  good  to  be  true,  and  now 
it  appears  that  he  writes  poetry. — Nashville  Banner. 

"Rice,"  remarks  a  trade  joiu-nal,  "requires  more  moisture  than  any 
other  cereal."     What  about  wild  oats? — Nashville  Banner. 

If  prohibition  endures,  the  price  of  wine  grapes  will  soon  enable  Cali- 
fornia to  buy  Japan  and  settle  the  question. — Cleveland  News. 

There  wouldn't  be  so  much  objection  to  increasing  the  size  of  Congress 
if  there  were  a  chance  of  improving  its  quality.- — Washington  Labor. 

If  we  lived  in  Ireland  we  would  insure  our  property  against  fire  with  one 
of  those  big  London  risk  companies  and  get  the  comfort  of  some  revenge. 
— Omaha  Bee. 

According  to  the  Federal  trade  commission  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine 
has  gone  up  flfty-two  cents  a  ton  since  1918.  Who  got  the  other  $9.48? 
— Marion  Star. 

Secretary  Hottston  would  increase  the  tax  on  small  incomes,  thus 
hitting  the  great  majority.  We  hardly  thought  he'd  be  as  sore  about  the 
election  as  all  that. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Gompers  says  that  organized  labor  will  fight  to  a  finish  against  the  open 
shop.  No  one  can  accuse  organized  capital  or  organized  labor  of  a  lack  of 
courage.  They  usually  fight  to  a  finish — the  public's  finish. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


The  most  annoying  thing  about  a  standpatter  is  his  patter. — Louisville 
Post. 

Statesmen  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  put  the  ax  into  the  tax. — Des 

Moines  News. 

D'Annunzio  shines  more  in  his  verses  than  in  his  reverses. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

The  world  seems  ready  to  speak  softly,  but  it  still  desires  to  carry  a  big 
stick. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Perhaps  the  Nobel  award  was  intended  as  a  consolation  prize. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  problem  of  German  statesmanship  is  to  keep  the  nation  out  of 
ruination. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Leonard  may  be  the  first  all-Wood  Cabinet  member,  but  many  have 
had  wood  tops.— Mo/ine  Dispatch. 

All  nations  have  rights  except  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  unspeakable 
crime  of  being  Uttle. — Buffalo  News. 

A  casual  observer  might  conclude  that  England's  Irish  policy  is  an 
accident  poUcy. — Richmond  News  Leader. 

What  will  they  do  with  aU  that  Nobel  peace  money  when  the  League 
abolishes  all  the  wars? — Indianapolis  Star. 

New  York  is  the  place  for  industry  to  expand.  For  example,  just  look 
at  the  criminal  industry. — New  York  World. 

Now  we  know  where  the  peace  award  is  located,  but  somebody,  ap- 
parently, has  mislaid  the  peace. — Marion  Star. 

It  doesn't  help  much  to  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  unless  we  can 
beat  our  loafers  into  plowhands. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

For  the  next  four  years  plum-trees  will  be  most  fruitful  in  the  northern 
regions  of  the  United  States. —  Washington  Labor. 

Our  guess  is  that  no  delinquent  subscriber  to  the  Marion  Star  will  be 
appointed  postmaster  at  Marion,  Ohio. — Dallas  News. 

Thank  goodness.  If  the  nations  agree  not  to  use  poison-gas  there  will 
be  none  of  it  used  until  the  next  war. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

Investigation  has  shown  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine,  but  what  about 
the  price  of  silk  hose  at  the  cotton  patch?— Cleveland  News. 

If  we  were  the  League  of  Nations  we'd  remove  the  intervening  popula- 
tions and  let  Russia  and  Turkey  get  together. — New  York  World. 

One  who  is  full  of  an  ambition  to  get  something  for  nothing  usually 
ends  by  getting  free  board  and  clothes.— iVorift  Adams  (_Mass.)  Herald. 

The  scientist  who  has  captured  a  prize  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the 
stars  is  wise  enough  not  to  try  it  on  a  ton  of  furnace  coal. — New  York  World. 

If  political  bunglers  prevent  the  establishment  of  world  peace  now,  they 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  very  front  row  of  any  fighting  that  is  necessary. — 
Pittsburgh  Post. 

The  way  Canada  and  Australia  have  been  talking  at  Geneva  engenders 
the  suspicion  that  maybe  Great  Britain  wouldn't  have  six  votes  in  the 
League,  after  all. — Marion  Star. 


/^ 


"We  got  To  1  (  "\\/E  GOT  To  ^        ^ 

AS  LoNa  AS/  Us  LONG  Ac.    r     t^"^. 

/  I        Ht  DOES!   y^\      X,jL    <^ 


('"  iVE  GOT  TC    ^ 


AS  LONG  AS    ':\,     ^  ^ 

^  C- Li*'<  ■>  -  \       AW, 


Copj-iiiihted,   1920,  by  the  Chicago  "Tribuue.' 


ANOTHER   "VICIOUS  CIRCLE.' 


McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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A  GLAD  NEW  YEAR'S  MESSAGE— AND  A  SOLEMN  QUESTION 


W; 


"  '^  ^^  ^ELL  DONE!"  is  the  message  that'  comes,  this 
New  Year's  Day,  to  thousands  of  Digest  readers 
who  haA^e  poured  out  their  gifts  in  sa\ing  bounty 
for  the  suffering  children  in  the  desolate  parts  of  Europe.  The 
total  now  is  MORE  THAN  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS.  You 
have  not  stopt  your  ears  to  the  children's  cry  of  hunger  and 
pain;  you  have  not  closed  your  hearts  to  their  weakn(iss  and 
need;  you  havt!  put  your  hands  out  to  them  full  of  tenderness 
and  help  in  the  money  you  have  given — some  of  you  with  real 
.sacrifice.  Van.  liave  saved  the  lives  of  two  hundred  thousand 
children!  Gladness  to  you,  and  great  joy,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  New  Year,  for  yoii  have  given  life  and  gladness  to  God's 
little  ones  who  were  hovering  in  the  shadow  of  deatli. 

If  only  this  message  could  come  to  ALL  READERS  of  The 
LiTEBAUY  Digest,  to-day,  what  a  wonderful  shout  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  would  go  up  from  America  and  from  the  dark 
corners  of  the  earth!  If  ALL  THE  MILLIONS  who  read 
The  Digest  had  done  what  thirty  or  forty  thousand  have 
done,  no  hungry  children  would  still  be  waiting  for  food:  none 
would  shiver  with  <'oi<l;  none  would  waste  away  "wil.)  disease 
caused  by  undernourishment  and  exposure.  Mothers  would 
W(*p  no  more  to  see  the  light  go  out  from  their  darlings'  eyes  and 
to  lay  them  away  in  the  silent  grave  because  tiieir  turn  had  not 
come  on  the  long  lines  waiting  for  food  from  America. 

TWO  MILLION  "DIGEST"  READERS  haA-e  not  yet 
heard  the  children  crying  for  just  ""one  meal  a  day"  and  a  little 
coat,  boots,  and  stockings;  and,  tlierefort!,  THREE  BULLION 
THREE  HUNDRED  TIIOISAND  (miLDREN  STILL 
ARE  WAITING  FOR  T\[KM  -and  winter  i.s  hen.  Hasten! 
oh,  hasten!  All  the  children  can  yet  be  saved  if  you  who  have 
not  yet  helped  will  do  your  part  qui<'kly. 

Fatliers,  mothers,  tliis  Hapi)y  New  Year's  Day,  as  you  gather 
your  own  loved  ones  ai'ound  you;  as  you  look  into  the  faces  of 
sons  and  daughters,  the  i)ride  and  joy  of  your  heart;  as  you 
watch  with  tetid(Tness  and  unutterable  love  the  glowing  faces 
of  your  litth'  children,  or  grandchildren,  ask  yourselves  how  much 
one  of  thesf*  pr(>cious  lives  is  worth  to  you.  How  much  would 
you  give  to  sa\'e  one  of  these  sweet,  laugliing  children!- — your 
own  dearest  —from  starvation,  or  fri'e/ing  cold,  or  wasting 
disease?  Can  you  count  the  siini  in  dollars?  Would  you  not 
eagerly  give  crrri/llniui  yon  have,  e\in  ><)ur  life  itself,  and  count 
the  sacrifice  small,  if  it  would  gi\e  health  and  comfort  to  the 
one  you  love? 

The  milli(»ns  of  little  chihh'en  over  there  in  those  naked  lands, 
wher<»  war  has  crusht  whole  i)eopl(>s,  are  previous  beyond  the 
measure  of  dollars  in  the  sight  of  tiie  living  Christ.  Hecause 
of  their  utter  want  and  lielplessness  He  has  given  them  to  you 
to  love  and  cherish.  Many  of  them  are  ori)lians;  you  are 
called  to  tiie  holy  task  of  mothering  and  fathering  them,  in 
His  name.  They  are  hungry  ;  He  ])ids  you  feed  tliem.  They 
are  shivering  in  the  winter's  cold;  He  asks  you  to  cover  tluMr 
thin  little  bodies  with  warm  (clothes.  Laughter  aJid  duldi 'b 
joy  have  gone  from  them;  H(>  calls  you,  by  the  love  you  bear  Him, 
by  the  love  that  swells  in  your  heart  for  yo)ir  own  dear  onos, 
to  love  thes»>  His  little  on(is,  back  again  to  the  laughter  and  h(>alth 
that  are  tlie  God-give-n  heritage  of  childhood.  Can  you  enter 
the  portals  of  this  N(>w  Year,  hoping  for  yourself,  and  wishing 
for  those  you  love  that  it  shall  be  a  ILippy  New  Year,  unless, 
first  of  all,  you  provide,  to  the  full  nn'asure  of  your  ability,  some 
happiness  for  tlu^  sad  little  ones  in  Europe  W'host>  only  hope  for 
it  is  in  you? 

Has  it  not  yet  seemed  real  to  you — the  pitiful  need  of  these 


childi-en?  Here  is  a  picture  from  a  letter  just  received.  It  w  as 
written  to  us  from  Paris.  November  28,  by  Capt.  H.  H.  RaileA-,  a 
great-hearted  American  whose  ser\ice  and  sympathy  are  now 
A\ath  the  Polish  Army: 

"During  the  last  weeks  of  the  Bolshevik  retreat  from  Radzy- 
min.  I  was  lying,  one  afternoon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niemen, 
cold,  lousy,  hungry.  Icy  winds  were  sweeping  across  the  flat, 
Polish  plains.  The  sk\-  was  gray  and  frowning.  I  was  thinking 
what  a  rotten,  senseless  thing  war  is,  with  its  blood,  its  mud, 
and  its  stench.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  feeble  cry  behind  me.  It 
was  the  inarticulate  pleading  of  a  chUd.  She  stumbled  toward 
me,  empty  pail  outjstretched.  Hunger!  That  tragic  little 
face,  tear-stained,  ghastly  white,  absolutely  unnerved  me.  I 
finally  located  a  loaf  of  })read,  or  what  was  called  bread,  at 
least.  I  had  weathered  many  soul-sickening  moments  in 
Poland,  but  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  watch  that  baby  eat. 
Look  at  the  thin  little  dress  in  the  photographs  I  enclose.  And 
I,  with  boots  and  gloves  and  a  greatcoat,  was  shivering.  Its 
mother  shook  her  head  when  I  foimd  her  and  offered  money. 
There  were  no  stores,  and  no  raUroad  lines,  within  thirty-five 
kilometers  of  that  spot. 

"  In  Poland,  this  is  but  one  case  in  thousands.  From  the 
Nierneji  to  the  Lida  line  there  is  nothing  but  desolation — utter, 
complete.  When  my  division  passed  over  the  bridge,  we  found 
cholera  and  typhus  all  around  us. 

"Thk  Litekamv  DiiiKST  is  doing  a  good  thing.  Keep  it 
alive!     But  huiry  the  food;    for  God's  .sake,  hurry  it! 

'•  1  enclose  my  personal  cheek  for  all  I  can  afford." 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  lurging  you,  week  after  week?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  hearts  rejoice  over  the  generous  gifts 
which  come  from  those  of  our  readers  who  do  respond,  and 
then  grow  sick  over  the  many  who  are  silent?  Let  every  one 
who  has  already  gi\  tu,  whose  heart  is  quivering  with  sympathj' 
and  longing  over  the  tear-stained,  stumbling,  thin-clad  little 
children  of  tho.se  tragic  plains,  teU  the  story  to  others  who  have 
not  yet  gi\-en.  Tell  the  pitiful  story  to  the  churches,  the  schools. 
th«»  clubs,  the  fraternal  orders,  the  newspaper  editors  in  your 
town.  If  no  organized  effort  is  on  foot,  start  one.  Hundreds 
of  communities,  and  churches,  and  schools  are  making  liberal 
contributions,  as  the  a<'knowh"dgments  in  The  Digest  each 
week  ynW  show.  Many  local  newspapers  are  opening  their 
columns  for  the  offerings  of  their  readers,  and  then  sending 
tile  total  amounts  to  us  for  official  acknowledgment  in  The 
DiGK.sT.  Rouse  your  friends  and  the  organization  and  com- 
munity of  which  you  are  a  meml)er  to  give,  and  to  give  with 
big-hearted  generosity.  The  amount  needed  is  very  large. 
Every  one  must  help  to  the  limit. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  churches  and  the  people, 
urged  by  Paid  the  Apostle,  set  the  example  we  must  follow: 
"Then  the  disciples,  every  vuni  accordinfi  to  his  ability,  deter- 
mined to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judea.'" 
When  more  than  two  million  Dujest  readers  giv»^  according  te 
their  ability,  and  stir  up  others  to  do  the  same,  the  twenty- 
three"  millions  needed  for  the  relief  of  the  children  in  Europe, 
and  the  t«'n  millions  additional  required  for  the  medical  and 
hospital  work  of  the  European  Relief  Council,  of  which  The 
Litkhahv  DuiKsT  is  a  member,  will  all  be  subscribed  and 
o\erflowing. 

Send  all  contributions,  and  New  Y'^ear's  gifts  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
direct  to  "Child-Feeding,"  The  Literary  Digest,  3.54-360 
Fourth  A\-enue,  NeAV  York  Cit>-.  One  hundn^d  cents  of  ever> 
dollar  received  goes  to  Mr.  Hoover's  Relief  Administration  to 
save  liA-es.  Make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to 
"The  Literary  Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund." 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND— Received  to  December  20,  1920 


$100,000.00    each — "Aiion.vmoua"  :    ('iiiiiiniunvoiillli    Euml. 

$50,000.00  each -.Mem.  Kuiul  Assii;  Mis.  KdwanI  S. 
UiiiUiHss:    Mis,    Sli'iiliwi    V.    ]larkncSH. 

$25,000.00  each  Mrs.  P.  M.  Warburg;  Mi-a.  K.  U. 
UHirliiiaii:   .loliii    'r.    Trntt. 

$20,000.00     (  imiilcss    S/.cilienyt. 

$10,000.00  each  Mrs.  ,T.  T.  IMatt;  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Wai- 
liiirg:    MiH.    AlU-ii    Viiiuloilillt. 

$8,533.59— Cltl/cn.s  of  EInilia.  N.  Y.,  includlnit  Chemung 
<  rMiiity    War   riu'st.    Klnilru,    .\.    Y. 

$5,000.00     MiM.    W.    ».    CultliiK. 

$2,000.00   each-  "Cash."    Oswi'tto.    N.    Y. :   L.    B.    I'llco. 

$1,330.00  noraco  JIaiiu  School  Toaohers'  Colli-go.  Now 
V.uk    City. 

$1.114.29— People  of  Greenville,   S.   C. 

$1,007. 75 -r>'oi)lo  of  Onc'onta  aiul  Vicinity,   N.  Y. 

$1,000.00  each— Mr.   and  .Mr.s.   N.   1'.    Van  Jlaler;  Annie 


M     -Moxa 

l.iHis;   E. 

$800.00 

$750.00 

$682.78 

Wist,    S. 

$672.60 

$661.55 

wiiiiil  Clly 

$057.00 

$600.00 

$576.50- 

$554.00- 

$500.59 

$500.00 

Harold    .M 

wood  Clly 


iidor;    Canihrldgp-llasUcU    School,    5Ias.s. ;    K.    G. 

M.    Nlchola.s;    Mrs.    l".    W.    Tope. 
-SpringtlcUl    Uigh    Sduiol.    III. 

.lunlor     Hcil    Cross,     MliUllctinvn,    X.     Y. 

.\ssoclalo      Hi'fiirnicd       I'reshy.       Ciuni'li,       Due 
C. 


Fleniing  War  Chest   Co..   >lai)U'lon.    X 
First    Congregational   Church    and    S. 

Cal. 

IVoplo   of  Watervlllc.    Me. 
Uldgcwood   lllgli   School.  N.   J. 
(ioiul    IVoplc    of    Ityron.    Cal. 
-Citizens    of    StMicca    Kails.    N. 
Crcsi'cnt   .\vc.   I'rcsliy.    t'lmrch, 
each — (jcorgo    Warren    Itrown; 

I'lerson" ;   Local   Chapter   of 


V. 


Ui-il- 


Y. 

rialnllcld,  X.  ,T. 
"In  Memory  of 
lU'd   Cross,   Red- 


Cal, ;  J.   Q.   Pclosky;  Mrs.   Chas.   B.   Mllmlne; 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert,  Halstead:  E.  F.  Rishop;  William 
Walnwrlght;  Mrs.  William  Seyfert;  "A  Friend."  .lohns- 
town.  Pa.;  P.  M.  Musser  Co.;  F.  R.  Kellogg;  Myron 
Folsom. 

$493.00— St.  Mary's  on  the  Hill  Episcopal  *  hurch, 
Hutralo,   X.  Y. 

$492.65— St.    James's   Church.    X.    Y.    C. 

$486.12— Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  and  Slargarct  aud  Boht. 
Howse. 

$479.50— Peoplo   of    Lrahigton.    Ky. 

$463.23— Citizens   of    MoUne.    III. 

$418.95— Peoplo    of    Erie,    Pa. 

$400.00  each —First  Raptlst  Church.  YaUlina,  Wash.: 
.lacol)   Thomiison;    "A    Friend."    Wai^e.   Mass. 

$388.78— Alascadero  "Xeus.  '   t'al. 

$325.00— draco  Church    S.   S..   Ulueaeld,   W.  Va. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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BOLSHEVISM   AND   THE   MOSLEMS 


BOJ.SHEVISM  IS  IMPERIALISM  at  its  worst,  and  the 
Bolsheviki  are  the  world's  preeminent  enslavers  of 
nations,  in  the  belief  of  the  Moslems,  according  to  a 
prominent  Azerbaijan  politician  who  represents  the  ISIoslem 
anti-Bolshevik  organizations.  He  says  that  the  general  feeling 
in  the  East  is  that  "all  talk  about  coirunon  action  by  the  Moslems 
and  the  Bolsheviki  is  without  real  foundation."  Trotzky's 
threats  to  kindle  revolution  in  the  East  are  described  as  "empty 
words,"  and  Bolshevik  propaganda,  it  is  said,  will  have  no 
further  success.     Whatever  power  the  Bolsheviki  may  maintain 


THE   BOL.SHEVIK   WOLVES   ARE   ON    NEW   TRAILS. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich) . 

in  the  East  will  be  solely  "by  means  of  bayonets."  The  state- 
ments of  this  Azerbaijan  politician  were  made  to  the  most  widely 
circulated  newspaper  in  the  Crimea,  Yng  Rossy  ("  South  of 
Russia  "),  and  are  cited  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  as  show- 
ing the  progress  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  East  by  the  Moscow  Government  "as  the  result  of  its 
failure  in  the  West."  The  Azerbaijan  politician,  whose  name  is 
"withheld  for  obvious  reasons,"  declares  that  the  primary  test 
of  Lenine  and  Company  in  their  Eastern  offensive  was  to  create 
difficulties  for  the  Entente  in  that  region,  and  he  is  reported  as 
saying: 

"Turkestan  was  chosen  as  the  chief  center  of  agitation.  A 
committee  for  propaganda  in  the  East  was  installed  in  Tashkend. 
Turkestan  was  the  first  to  be  condemned  to  suffer  all  the  horrors 
of  Bolshevik  dominion.  The  ]Mussulman  population  of  the 
<'Ountry  paid  a  terrible  price  for  tlieir  original  sympathy  with  the 
Bolsheviki.  All  attempts  at  self-determination  or  self-govern- 
ment were  ruthlessly  supprest.  and  as  the  result  of  a  series  of 
sanguinary  risings,  a  once  flourishing  country  was  almost  laid 
waste.  The  Bolsheviki  destroyed  entire  towns,  such  as  Kokand, 
where  several  tens  of  thousands  of  the  population  perished. 
Owing  to  the  dearth  of  bread  and  the  prohibition  to  import  it 
from  Russia,  famine  is  raging  in  Turkestan  and  about  100,000 


hves  have  already  been  lost  through  this  cause.  In  December, 
1919,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  Kemal 
Pasha.  This  raised  the  prestige  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  Mussul- 
man East,  as  it  gave  birth  to  hopes  of  the  alleviation  of  Turkey's 
fate.  The  treaty,  however,  produced  no  practical  results,  except 
that  in  September,  via  Nakhitchevin  and  the  Khanate  of  Makin, 
Kemal  Pasha  received  40  poods  (1.440  lbs.)  of  gold  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  via  Trebizond  a  small  quantity  of  armament. 
Both  parties  regard  each  other  with  the  greatest  distrust. 
Kemal  Pasha  will  not  admit  the  Turkish  Communists  within 
the  borders  of  Anatoliaj  and  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  stop  in 
Moscow.  In  their  turn  the  Bolsheviki  are  arresting  Kenial 
Pasha's  agents  in  Azerbaijan  and  Persia.  While  Kemal  is 
forced  to  try  and  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Bolsheviki. 
for  he  has  no  other  allies,  the  relations  of  the  Turkish  National- 
ists wii'i  the  Bolsheviki  became  particularly  strained  after  the 
Bolsheviic  revolution  in  Azerbaijan." 

Pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  Third  Internationale,  a  Congress 
of  the  Peoples  of  the  East  was  convened  at  Baku  under  the 
presidency  of  Zinovieff,  we  read  fuither,  but  it  is  charged  that 
this  congress  "represented  none  of  the  peoples  of  the  East," 
and  was  merely  "a  clumsy  stage  performance,"  for — 

"The  members  were  either  Bolshevik  agents,  natives  of 
various  countries  in  the  East,  who  had  long  been  in  the  paid  em- 
ploy of  the  Central  Soviet,  or  Mussulmans  sent  from  anywhere 
by  the  Bolshevik  commissaries  and  elected  bj'  no  one.  One 
such  delegate,  born  in  Turkestan,  related  how  he  was  seized  on 
the  road  as  he  was  peacefully  going  about  his  affairs  without  any 
thought  of  politics  in  his  head,  given  an  alleged  mandate  from  the 
Mussulmans  of  India,  and  ordered  to  attend  the  congress,  which 
he  did  without  his  qualifications  being  questioned.  A  scene 
occurred  with  the  arrival  of  Enver  Pasha  from  Aloseow.  When 
he  appeared  in  a  box  of  the  theater  where  the  so-called  congress 
was  held,  he  was  accorded  a  long  ovation  and  a  regular  pil- 
grimage began  to  his  box.  This  did  not  please  the  Bolshe\'iki, 
who  apprehended  a  union  of  the  Mussulmans  around  Enver 
Pasha,  whose  Communist  sympathies  they  evidently  had  reason 
to  doubt.  They  tried  to  exclude  Enver  from  the  congress,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak,  which  caused  great  indignation 
among  his  followers.  Their  wrath  was  intensified  by  the  speech 
of  a  Turkestan  delegate,  who  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  Bolshevik 
misrule  and  the  oppression  of  the  Turkestan  Mussulmans. 
This  delegate  was  forthwith  arrested.  The  Congress  of  the 
Peoples  of  the  East  not  only  failed  to  further  the  aims  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  but,  on  the  contrary,  served  as  a  starting-point  for 
anti-Bolshevik  propaganda,  inasmuch  as  the  JVIussulmans  from 
different  countries  who  met  each  other  at  the  congress  had  the 
oppoi'tunity  to  exchange  opinions  about  their  Moscow  allies, 
and  these  opinions  were  far  from  favorable  to  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  tragedies  of  Turkestan,  Azerbaijan,  and  the  mountain  races 
produced  an  overwhelming  impression  on  the  ^lussulmans  of 
India,  Afghanistan,  and  Anatolia." 

The  meeting  of  this  congress,  the  Azerbaijan  informant  goes 
on  to  say,  coincided  with  the  Bolshevik  "adventure"  in  Persia. 
After  establishing  themselves  in  x\zerbaijan,  we  are  told,  the 
Bolsheviki  decided  to  strike  a  blow  at  Great  Britain  and  sent 
their  troops  to  Persia.  Enzeli  was  taken  without  fighting  and  a 
Persian  revolutionary  Government  ^\as  formed  at  Resht,  which 
was  headed  by  the  " well-knoA\'n  Anglophobe,  Kutchuk  Khan." 
who,  however,  "soon  became  convinced  that  Bolshevik  methods 
were  entirelj'  unacceptable  to  his  people,  wherefore  he  broke 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  for  this  reason  Avas  overthrown."  After 
this  a  Russian  "  Red  "  force,  together  with  Azerbaijan  troops  and 
recruited  Persians,  began  an  attack  on  Kazvin.  During  the 
fight  all  the  Azerbaijans  and  Persians  crossed  over  to  the  side 
of   the   Teheran  Government   and    the   Russian   "Reds"   were 


annihilated.     The  Persian  people  are  "definitely  anti-Bolshevik," 
and  we  are  told  that — 
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"By  the  irony  of  fate,  at  the  moment  of  the  dchucle  near 
Kazv'in,  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  Peoples  of  the 
East,  on  Zinovieff's  pi-oposal,  wei'e  taking  an  oath  over  naked 
swords  to  begin  a  Holy  War  against  the  Entente. 

■'Formerly  among  the  political  parties  existing  in  Azerbaijan 
only  one — the  bourgeois-democratic  Mussakhat — was  anti- 
Bolshevik.  The  i-eactionary  pan-Tslaniic  Kikhat  and  the 
Socialists  began  by  supporting  the  Bolsheviki.  bixt  have  now 
resolutely  turned  away  from  them.  The  Azerbaijan  Socialists 
joined  the  Second  Internationale,  and  at  the  Geneva  Congress 
exhorted  the  democracy  of  the  West  to  contest  Bolshevism.  The 
Baku  workmen  are  extremely  anti-Bolshevik.  There  is  much 
agitation  in  Baku  and  many  workmen  have  been  sbot.  The 
Bolshfnaki  have  posted  machine  guns  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  the  workmen's  quarters  with  a  view  to  suppressing  disorders. 
The  position  in  the  naphtha  in<lustry  is  most  lamentable.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  Bolsheviki  the  monthly  yield  of  naphtha  was 
about  .3r),()00,0()0  poods.  Now  it  has  "fallen  to  4,()(K),00()  or 
r),(K)(),Ot)(),  and  even  in  Baku  ilself  there  are  ration  cards  for 
naphtha.  The  Bolsheviki  are  using  up  the  former  reserve  of 
2().()0(),0()()  poods.  The  naphtha  is  taken  by  sea  to  Astrakhan, 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  sent  to  G(!orgia  or  Armenia.  Azer- 
baijan comprises  the  Baku  and  Elisabttpol  governments  and 
the  Zakatalsky  distin(H,  with  a  population  of  about  ;{,(XK),0()().'' 

Confirmation  of  the  foregoing  I'eport  of  Bolshevik  setbacks 
in  the  Middle  Plast  is  found  in  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Ki-nard 
and  Dobrowski,  two  French  officials  who  escaped  from  a 
]iolshevik  prison  at  Batutii.  in  which  they  were  confined  fin- 
six  months.  According  to  a  Paris  correspondent  of  a  Xew 
York  newspaper,  they  n-jxirt  the  State  of  Azerbaijan  as  "only 
a  fiction,"  the  head  of  which  is  a  common  saih)r,  Pankratof, 
by  name,  who  was  appointed  high  commissioner  for  the  so-calle<I 
state,  empowered  with  supreme  aiitliority,  and  sent  thither  from 
Moscfow.  Descril)ijig  the  terror  in  the  Caucasus,  Mr.  Henard 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  titular  "President  of  the  |{epul>lie," 
Dr.  Nerimauef,  is  "only  a  machine  for  signing  death  de<*rees." 
Jn  Hatum,  during  the  past  six  months,  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand iMTsoiis  were  i)ut  to  (Icjilli  on  sMniMi;ir_\'  juilgmfuts,  is  tho 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jtenard,  wlio  adds  that  "every  night  scores 
of  m(>n  and  Avomen,  llu'  latter  crazed  by  the  horror  of  it  all, 
stand  naked  against  the  Avail  waiting  for  the  shots  to  ring  out 
from  the  firing  squads."  The  Batum  Soviet  is  running  short 
of  i)risons  and  is  "using  l)anks  in  whi<'h  to  hold  political  hos- 
tages," according  to  Mr.  Kenard,  who  is  quoted  further  as  folloAVs: 

"In  a  small  room  less  than  twenty  feet  square  more  than 
forty  of  us  managed  to  live  for  mor(>  than  lhr(>e  nujnths.  Tlie 
make-uj)  of  tlie  social  groups  was  greatly  \aiied.one  tinu-  Rus- 
sian Ministers  and  in  one  case  a  Polish  diidoniatist  being  forced 
to  sleep  under  blankets  with  IIk^  commoui'st  vagabonds.  Sep- 
arate accommodations  are  not  i)rovided  for  the  wonu-n,  but. 
like  the  men,  they  are  forced  to  strip  off  their  garments  heloic 
tlu!  Soviet  guards  to  exterminate  body  Acnuin  twice  daily,  the 
commissioner  having  <>i-dered  this  when  the  typhus  epidemic 
was  threatened  in  South  Kussia  last  year." 

The  companion  of  Mr.  Henard,  Mr.  Dobrowski.  says  that  the 
>rders  issued  by  the  authorities  of  Hatum  ar(>  "lik(>  vaudeville 
jokes,"  For  instances  "ariy  oiu^  i)()ssessing  mon^  than  two 
rooms  must  furnish  an  extra  i)aii'  of  l)oots  to  tln>  Soviet  olTu-ials." 
The  sale  of  alcohol  is  prohibited— "except  to  Soviet  function- 
aries." Violations  of  this  order  are  .said  to  1)(>  i)unished  by 
death  and  the  stock  of  liquor  belonging  to  the  i)erson  violating 
the  order  is  "confiscated  and  drunk  in  nightly  banquets  by 
Pankratof  and  his  colleague's."  Mr.  Reiiard  believes  Bolshev- 
ism will  nec(>ssarily  work  out  Russian  salvation,  because: 

"ll  is  a  necessary  antidote  for  the  i)r(>war  Czarism.  T  am 
confident  that  the  absorption  of  this  virulent  poison  will  n>store 
Russia  to  nornuil  life.  To-day  Molshevism  is  m(>rely  Czarism 
u))si(le  down.  It  is  merelj^  an  oligarchy  of  ach cnturers  who  are 
ruling  by  the  same  nu'aus  as  th«>  Czar  ruled.  It  is  neither  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  nor  the  ai)i)li<'ation  of  Marxism. 
U  is  a  regime  of  terror  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  indi\  idiials  ratlu>r 
than  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  ideals." 


RESUMPTION  OF  TRADE  and  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Italy  and  Germany  is  taken  as  the  best  sign  of  tlie 
-  renewal  of  Italo-German  friendship  on  what  some  Italian 
newspapers  insist  shall  be  a  new  and  fairer  basis  of  equality  than 
formerly  prevailed.  Germany  must  give  Italy  a  square  deal, 
they  say,  and  Italy  will  be  only  too  glad  to  cooperate  loyally 
with  her  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  new-  German  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  Johann  von  Berenger-Gosler,  advocates  in  an 
interview  in  II  Tempo  (Rome)  that  all  restrictions  on  commer- 
cial relations  between  Italy  and  Germany  be  abolished,   and 


WH.\T    KKKI'S    IP    THK    "KKU   '    OZAKS    TIIKONE. 

"If  (>iil\    the   l>;i\  out't.s   hold   out;" 

— La    Vicloirf   ( Paris) . 

says  that  as  things  are  now.  Swilzerlanil  enjoys  the  advantage 
of  l>uying  German  i)roducts  by  paying  in  marks  and  reselling 
them  in  Italy  for  Swiss  francs.  //  Tempo  informs  us  that  the 
commercial  relations  between  Italy  and  Germany.  Avhich  rapidly 
(levelopj'd  after  the  armistice,  an-  thriving  despite  the  many 
(litticulties  of  the  ju'esent  time,  and  it  adds: 

'Before  the  war  Italy  imi)orted  from  (M'rmany  products 
valued  at  .■)0;{  millions  of  "lire  ($l()().(M)().()(K)i.  and  Italy's  exports 
to  (b'rmany  amoiintecl  to  ;!10  millions  of  lire,  .\fter  the  signing 
of  the  peace  our  inii>ortations  from  Gerniany  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, machinery,  steel  and  iron  products,  pins,  needles,  chem- 
ical and  metallurgical  products.  lumb(>r,  see<ls.  dry-goods,  and 
cliinaware  (-xceeded  KM)  millions  of  lire,  that  is  to  say,  one-fifth 
of  the  prewar  figure.  Present  exports  from  Italy  into  Germany 
include  copper,  brass,  lnonze.  nickel,  .silk  and  silk  products,  raw 
materials,  agricultural  [iroducts,  hemp,  tow,  linen,  wool,  manu- 
factured cotton,  oranges,  h-mons,  dried  fruits,  and  oHve  oil  in 
the  total  sum  of  about  fifty  millions  of  lir(>.  Hecaik^e  Germany 
needs  our  products  nu>rv  than  we  need  hers,  it  behooves  German 
traders  to  gi\-e  our  traders  the  best  accommodations  of  prices 
and  terms  and  to  help  our  industries  and  exchanges  by  creating 
favorable  competition  in  European  nuvrkets.  Italy  confidently 
foresees  her  resurrection  in  an  intei\siv(>  resumption  of  all  her 
foH'ign  commerce.  Her  deficit  of  fourteen  milliards — the  Ger- 
man deficit  is  about  one  hundred — can  be  wi|HHl  out  by  multi- 
plied production  aiul  trade.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  the  i)olicy  of  Ger- 
many's new  statesmen  and  to  the  abandonment  of  tho  oUl 
Pan-German  mania,  which  Italy  always  merelj'  tolerated,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  can  by  their  cooi>(>ration  compel  the  other  Powers 
to    practise    a    policy    of    ix>aee   and    cordiality    without    which 
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"GERMAN    WORKERS,    UNITE!" 

"  The    on-rushinp;    waves    of    Socialism    will  not    be  clainined   by   the 
dikes  of  capitalist  coin  if  the  proletariat  remains  united." 

— Der  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


"UK    GOAL    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    PROLETARIAT. 

— Der   Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


TOCSIN    CALLS    OF    GERMAN    LAB01{. 


periodical  wars  are  unavoidable.  Italy  is  a  sunny  terrace  for 
Germans  of  good  taste.  As  Heine  affirms,  she  is  rich  in  lemons 
and  poisons.  Let  ns  not  compel  her  to  hide  the  lemons  and 
produce  the  poisons." 

On  the  subject  of  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Italy  and  Germany  the  Rome  Giornale  d' Italia  observes: 

"Germany  has  enormous  interest  in  our  friendship  because 
for  the  things  she  needs  she  must  either  venture  into  the  Russian 
abyss  or  give  her  aid  to  the  various  'Balkan  Austrias'  which 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  She  is  isolated  or  almost 
isolated.  The  sympathies  frequentlj'  exprest  toward  Germany 
by  different  people  are  mere  humanitarian  verbiage,  intellectual 
Bolshevism,  and  professional  Germanophilism.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  do  we  find  expressions  rooted  in  deep  conviction. 

"Italy  is  interested  in  maintaining  good  relations  with  Ger- 
many, particularly  if  Germany  will  modify  many  of  her  con- 
ceptions of  vassalage  about  us  and  inaugurate  diplomatic  sys- 
tems founded  on  honesty.  If  German  diplomacy  desires  a 
healthy  reestablishment  of  relations  it  must  first  cooperate  stren- 
uously in  the  reestablishment  of  the  peace  of  Europe  side  by 
side  with  Italy  and  then  intensify  to  the  utmost  commercial 
relations  in  all  forms  of  exchange  between  the  German  and 
Italian  peoples." 

In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  pin-pricks 
at  France,  while  felicitating  Germany  and  Italy  on  their  com- 
mercial union.  Thus  the  Berlin  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung, 
one  of  the  many  organs  of  Germany's  greatest  plutocrat,  Herr 
Stinnes,  remarks  that  Paris  "realizes  with  regret  that  the 
Italian  Government,  having  abandoned  all  ways  and  thoughts 
of  war,  is  advancing  along  its  path  in  a  spirit  which  makes  it 
easy  for  Germany  to  enjoy  again  the  relations  interrupted 
by  the  war,"  The  Rome  Avanti,  organ  of  the  Socialist  party, 
says: 

"If  France  refuses  to  lay  aside  even  one  of  the  arms  given 
her  against  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Italy  can  not 
be  influenced  by  the  same  spirit.  Italy  has  neither  the  interest 
nor  the  wish  to  consider  herself  an  eternal  foe  to  Germany  and 
to  cooperate  toward  Germany's  destruction.  Italy  is  a  land  of 
justice  and  can  not  presume  to  indulge  in  practises  I'epiignant  to 
all  rules  of  public  and  private  justice." 


ONE   WAY  TO   FRANCO-GERMAN   UNION 

FRANCO-GERMAN  UNION  is  possible  only  through  the 
medium  of  Internationale  ideas,  and  the  daj'  is  approach- 
ing when  French  and  German  Socialists  will  rise  joyously 
for  common  action  toward  this  end.  Such  is  the  confident  pre- 
diction of  a  Socialist  writer  in  the  Si>zialistische  Monatshefte 
(Berlin),  who  says  that  the  proletariat  of  both  countries  will  join 
effort  to  establish  close  relations  between  the  working-classes, 
who  are  themselves  to  blame  for  not  knowing  each  other  before 
now,  but  who  "never  hated  each  other,  even  in  the  fiercest  hours 
of  the  war."  An  Internationale  that  does  not  prepare  the  way 
for  the  happy  rapprochement  of  the  French  and  German  peoples 
is  "not  only  useless  but  also  ridiculous,"  according  to  this 
writer,  who  says  that  many  who  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  basic  ideas  of  the  Internationale  both  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  are  ready  to  lend  then-  aid  to  the 
task.  On  what  foundation  shall  this  new  "ark  of  alliance"  be 
built,  the  writer  asks,  and  proceeds: 

"The  principal  obstacle  to  a  Franco-German  rapprochement 
before  the  war  was  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  nations  of  the 
nature,  the  ideas,  and  the  strength  of  the  other.  Now  two 
nations  who  are  ill-informed  about  each  other  and  who  have 
no  common  tie  that  binds  them  are  easy  prey  for  nationalists 
and  reactionaries.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  establish  con- 
tacts between  the  Germans  and  the  French  from  an  interna- 
tional standpoint,  but  the  men  who  met  from  time  to  time 
around  tables  covered  with  green  baize,  and  exchanged  speeches 
and  pledges  of  fraternity,  were  theorists.  Their  efforts  were 
dictated  by  their  duty  as  internationalists,  not  by  their  personal 
conviction.  They  did  not  prevent  the  war,  and  we  may  ask, 
did  they  not  help  somewhat  to  bring  it  about?  To-day  we 
need  men  who  are  enthusiasts  and  who  believe,  who  act,  who 
give  themselves  up  utterly  to  the  work.  In  a  word,  we  need 
apostles  who  thoroughly  understand  the  soil  in  which  they 
must  labor.  Their  apostolate  should  be  supported  bj'  printed 
propaganda  consisting  of  a  true  and  thorough  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  two  nations.  The  Internationale  should  multiply 
the  points  of  contact  between  the  two  peoples,  and  rouse  sym- 
pathetic and  reciprocal  feelings  among  the  masses,  the  political 
parties,  and  even  among  party  groups." 
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There  are  many  practical  means  for  the  attainment  of  tliis 
objective,  this  Socialist  advocate  goes  on  to  say,  and  names 
among  the  most  important  the  exchange  of  youths  and  appren- 
tices in  trades,-,  journeys  of  investigation  organized  by  various 
trades,  the  unification  of  the  teaching  of  historj',  which  "should 
cease  to  be  exclusively  national,"  and  the  organization  of  ex- 
change libraries  and  lecture  courses.     He  tells  us  further  that: 

"The  French  and  German  ijroletariats  should  exchange  all 
documents  of  essential  literature,  and  thus  create  a  solid  bond  of 
friendship.  This  friendly  alli- 
ance is  the  only  mea«s  to  banish 
all  menace  of  war,  and  it  will  an- 
"nihilate  the  boasting  of  so-styled 
])atriots,  as  the  German  proleta- 
riat proved  in  the  case  of  Lutt- 
witz  and  his  gang.  More  than 
one  victory  can  be  easily  set  in 
motion  on  these  lines  of  interna- 
tionalism and  can  be  immedi- 
ately realized  by  joint  action." 

This  Avriter  points  out  that 
the  Internationalists  must  not 
mix  up  in  the  political  life  of  a 
country  or  adopt  "a  dangerous 
or  disquieting  course  toward 
groups  of  the  Left,  whether  they 
be  Socialists  or  Communists,  or 
favor  or  oppose  such  or  such  a 
Socialist  doctrine,"  but  at  the 
same  time  they  should  follow 
out  their  own  program  with  con- 
stant activity,  for — 

"There  are  certain  principles 
of  high  importance  evident  to 
all  clear-siglitcd  nieii,  evident  to 
all  proletariats  and  to  all  oppo- 
ents  of  a  policy  of  violence.  If 
through  joint  cfTort  these  prin- 
ciples shall  b(^  brought  to  the 
ascendent,  then  we  shall  have 
dealt  the  first  mortal  l)low  to 
the  distrust  which  is  born  of  our 
education  and  under  which  we 
languish     always.      The     future 

action  of  the  international  i)roletariat  will  sunl.\   ;iiid 
bring  about  such  a  result." 


G'i 


DlSCKETlOiN    THK    UKTTKR    PART    OK    V.\LOK. 

Marianne,  of  Franck-  '  I  would  like  to  be  friends  with  you 
iiKaiii,  Fritz,  but  I  am  afraiti  tiiat  if  I  do  you'll  only  start  more 
t\iihlinit." 

li'HITZ,  OK  GERMANY — "Do  I  look  like  lUorc  fi«lit.  with  oiil.\ 
one  K<«)d  arm  and  one  good  li'K  ?  When  I  begin  to  jiel  belter  I 
shall  liavi'  plenty  to  do  without  Ili^lUing  you." 

— Nebclspalter   ^Zurich). 


GERMAN   DYES   INVADING   EteLAND 

]RMAX  PLANS  .-TO;  CONTROL  thiLorld's  dye 
industry  alarm  British  manufacturers  ariLstir  some 
sections  of  the  British  press  to  sharp  crit»n  of  the 
Government  for  failing  to  protect  the  "recently  llcreated" 
British  dyestuffs  industry.  Agents  of  German  dye  fiijns  who 
have  visited  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  report  "an  e^mely 
cool  reception,  and  it  is  recognized  that  there  will  still  be  a 
fight  for  the  trade  there."     But  in  England  this  most  important 

key  industry,  as  the  London 
Times  calls  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  dyestuffs,  is  threatened 
with  "vh-tual  extinction"  in  the 
not  distant  future.  If  that 
should  unhappily  come  to  pass, 
says  The  Times,  the  defensive 
capacity  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  seriouslj'  crippled,  for  a  dye 
industry  is  "essential  to  chemi- 
cal warfare."  The  textile  and 
other  dye-consuming  industries 
would  also  be  menaced  by  the 
same  danger  that  overtook  them 
in  1914,  and  the  people  who,  on 
the  strength  of  the  government 
pledge  to  protect  this  natiA-e 
industry,  invested  several  mil- 
lions in  the  British  Dyestuffs 
(^orporatioti.  and  the  taxpayers 
who  also,  through  the  Govern- 
ment, invested  £1,700,000  in 
that  enterprise,  will  be  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  losing 
Iheir  money.  The  Times  recalls 
that— 


■0' 
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THE  WORLDS  'COLD  SHOULDER*'  TO  JAPAN— Whet lur 
their  interests  are  alTccted  or  not,  only  too  numy  countries  think 
ill  of  Jai)an  and  "try  to  slander  and  alienate  her  from  otiier 
coimtries,"  with  th(>  result  that  .liti)aii  is  "certainly  isolated 
spiritually,"  despite  th(>  Anglo-Japaiu-se  alliance  and  the  fact 
that  she  is  "one  of  the  Allies."  This  is  the  lament  of  the  Tokyo 
Nichi-nirki,  which  explains  that  while  there  may  be  divers 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  the  "most  important  reason  is 
the  militarism  and  bureaucracy  of  Japan,"  and  it  adds: 

"British  and  American  publicists  n>gar(l  Jai)an  as  a  second 
Gerniaiiy,  and  tlicv  l)('lic\(>  (hat  her  doincstic  and  foreign  policy 
is  all  shaped  l>y  tlu'  haiuis  of  the  militarists.  As  a  nuitter  of 
fact,  such  an  opinion  is  held  by  Mr.  Lamotit,  who  is  said  to  be 
coiiip;ira(i\'(>ly  well  iiiforiiied  regarding  the  ('oiiditions  in  this 
country  and  the  (einperanieiit  of  the  peoj)l(  .  Perhaps  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  the  average  Europ(>ans  and  Americans  who 
leani  things  .Iai)anese  only  thfougli  foreign  journals  should  think 
tlial  .Japan  is  wiiolly  militaristic,  l.iil  luilitarisin  is  iu)w  a  thing 
of  I  lie  i)ast;  the  milittirists  themselves  are  aware  that  their 
))riiici|)les  ave  not  in  accord  with  the  tr<>nd  of  affairs  in  the  world. 
If  Kiiropeans  and  Americans  learn  that  the  ,)apauest>  Govern- 
ment is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  the  militarists  and 
imreaucrats  and  that  no  unreasonable  ambitions  whatever 
underlie  .Japan's  military  ()i)erations,  they  ought  to  coop(>rate 
with  us  in  solving  the  great  i)robleins  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
lime  it  is  necessary  thai  the  ,Jai)ane.se  should  bi'  oi)en-minded  so 
thai  they  may  not  forfeit  the  sympathy  of  the  world." 


"The  outbreak  of  war  found 
this  country  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  German  su))- 
plies  of  dyestuffs,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  immediately  lo 
tackle  the  problem  of  secia-ing 
supplies  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of  inquiry  by  a  Special  Com- 
mittee, it  was  decid<'d  to  form  a  I'.ritish  company  to  develop  a 
coniTm'heiisive  dy(>  industry.  From  small  beginnings  a  great 
concern  has  been  built  up  called  the  Uritish  DyestutTs  Cori)ora- 
tion.  A  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  by  it  in  research 
and  in  the  erection  of  great  works,  equipped  with  the  necessary 
plant  and  machinery. 

"With  the  ai)proval  of  the  Government  and  by  arrangement 
with  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  company  last  year  raised  five 
millions  of  capital  and  on  the  front  i)age  of  the  prospectus  it  was 
stated  in  large  type  that  the  Gov«'rnment  had  i)ledged  itself  to 
protect  the  industry  from  aggression  by  German  undertakings. 
At  that  time  the  ])ledge  had  been  carried  out,  for  a  proclamation 
Avas  issued  on  February  24,  1919,  |)rohil)itiiig.  (wcept  by  license, 
the  imiiortation  into  llie  I'nited  Kingdom  of  all  dyestuffs." 

But  the  prodamalion  was  rendered  null  and  \  oid  last  Novem- 
ber, The  Tillies  reiniinls  us,  since  when  the  dye  industiy  has  been 
exposed  to  the  blasts  of  German  competition,  and  the  threat 
to  its  (existence  becomes  daily  more  menacing,  for — 

"The  G(>rman  factori(>s  have  recovered  a  large  proportion 
of  their  prewar  outi)iil  cai)acity,  and  they  have  be(>n  very  active 
in  reappointing  selling  agents  in  this  country.  lmi)ortation  of 
(lerman  dyes  is  on  a  large  and  increasing  scale,  and  is  bound  to 
increase  unless  the  Government  take  steps  to  reimpose  the 
licensing  system.  One  hundred  tons  of  German  dyestuffs 
imported  tliis  year  would  mean  a  much  large  imiiortation  in 
1921,  for  the  reason  that  dyes  imported  now  are  being  used  as 
samples  for  next  year's  requirements.  Demand  for  British 
dyt-st tiffs  has  lately  fallen  ofT,  owitig  partly,  of  course,  to  the 
diminished  activity  of  the  textile  induslry.  but  chiefly  to  the 
activity  of  the  German  agents,  who  interpret  the  Government's 
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faihiro  to  carry  out  its  pledge  to  mean  that  no  prohibition  will  be 
imposed.  T/ie  low  -s-alue  of  the  mark,  and  consequent  cheap- 
ness of  the  German  article,  is  also  held  out  as  a  bait  to  British 
purchasers;  and  the  user  of  dyestufi's,  faced  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  reduce  costs,  is  naturally  inclined  to  succumb  to  the 
German  temptation  to  bu.y.  Hence,  the  British  industry  is 
t)u-eateH*xl  with  strangulation  almost  at  birth." 

Similarly  the  London  Morning  Post  laments  that  the  British 
d\-e  industry  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  says  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
Oeoi-Re  "'can  only  promise  to  fulfil  the  pledges  next  session," 
hut  that  may  be  ''too  late."  according  to  this  daily,  which 
j)r<K'eeds: 

"When  tlu'  measure  is  introduced  we  shall  be  agreeably 
surprized  if  it  is  not  altogether  delusive  and  disappointing.  For 
this  Government,  altho  it  contains  many  tariff  reformers, 
appears  to  b(>  secretly  controlled  by  a  free-trade  clique.  And 
we  know  that  there  are  many  in  this  country  who  hanker  after 
the  fle.shpots  of  Egypt  and  the  dye-pots  of  Germany.  They 
care  nothing  either  for  the  security  of  industry  or  of  the  nation. 
The  next  war,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be,  even  more  than 
the  last,  a  war  of  chemicals.  And  if  we  sacrifice  our  dye  in- 
dustry we  sacrifice  our  chemical  industry.  Let  the  public  take 
note  of  the  peril  that  threatens  them." 

Berlin  press  dispatches  advise  us  that  the  dye  business  is  only 
one  of  the  big  industries  in  Germany  which  are  fortifying  them- 
selves with  large  amounts  of  new  capital  to  make  tlie  fighl  for 
the  world's  market.  Three  of  the  chief  tlje-making  firms, 
Messrs.  Friedrieh  Bayer,  the  Badisflie  Anilin  und  Soda-Fabrik, 
and  the  Meister  Lucius  Company,  are  each  calling  for  90,000.000 
marks  of  fresh  cai)ital.  A  Berlin  corresi)()ndent  of  a  New  York 
newspaper  informs  us  that  the  Anilin  Fabrikation  Company," 
another  member  of  the  dye  trust,  wliich  lately  announced  a 
dividend  of  18  per  cent.,  is  calling  for  an  additional  .30,000.000 
marks,  and  he  writes  fiirther: 

"There  is,  I  am  told,  a  rush  for  these  shares,  as  the  public 
has  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  dye  companies,  and  th(> 
latter  are  equally  sure  of  their  future. 

"A  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  well-known  com- 
pany, which  during  the  last  year  multiplied  its  previous  year's 
])rofits  by  sixfold,  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  dye  trust  was 
so  certain  of  the  superiority  of  its  productions  that  it  has  no 
reason  to  suppose  any  restrictions  will  bar  its  activities  in  the 
Avorld's  best  markets.  Dye-trust  agents  who  have  been  in 
England,  he  said,  returned  greatly  encom-aged,  and  from  most 
other  countri(!S  reports  are  altogether  satisfactory. 

"Another  big  concern,  that  of  ISIessrs.  Franz  Rasquin  &  Co.. 
of  Miilheim.  announced  net  profits  j)ist  over  3.000,000  marks, 
as  against  600.000  marks  last  year,  and  it  increased  its  dividends 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  fii-m's  report  states  that  it  'has 
large  orders  in  hand  at  good  prices.' 

"In  order  to  speed  up  the  dye  business,  the  trust  is  unloading 
its  interests  in  the  Merzburg  and  Opau  Chemical  ]Manure 
Works  onto  a  new  company  with  oOO.OOO.OOO  marks  capital, 
and  the  trust  arrangement,  made  in  August,  IDKi,  to  expire  in 
December,  1965,  has  been  extended  so  as  to  remain  in  force. 
The  capital  of  the  trust,  formed  of  seven  companies,  will  be 
962,800,000  marks.  Four  of  the  chief  firms  of  the  trust  employ 
nearly  1,000  research  experts." 

The  dye  trust  is  pressing  its  export  department  to  obtain 
relief  from  export  restrictions,  the  Government  is  doing  all  it 
can  in  its  own  way,  and  this  informant  continues  : 

"I  learn  that  reports,  even  from  such  places  as  Venezuela  and 
China,  are  very  satisfactor3\  In  Venezuela,  German  dyes  are 
pushing  out  American  products,  while  China  took,  in  the  three 
months  of  April,  ISIay,  and  June,  half  the  amount  of  the  anilin 
dyes  that  England  imported  in  six  months.  Holland  is  another 
market  in  which  German  dye  firms  are  doing  exceedingly  well. 
During  the  first  half  of  1920  Holland  imported  from  Germany 
nearly  18,500,000  florins'  worth  of  all  kinds  of  dye-stuffs,  which  at 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  means  about  380,000,000  marks.  Of 
that  amount  anilin  and  tar  dyes  accounted  for  4,500,000  florins, 
against  180,000  florins  for  the  first  half  of  1919.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  some  German  dye  firms  are  running  on  coal  from  the 
United  States.  German  dye-firm  agents  who  have  been  to  the 
United  States  report  an  extremely  cool  reception,  and  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  there  will  still  be  a  fight  for  the  trade  there." 


"ORDEAL"  OF  THE  IRISH  PRESS 

NEWSPAPERS  THAT  "TRY  TO  ACT  as  a  shield  to 
the  people,  that  attempt  to  expose  the  outrages  com- 
mitted against  the  people,  take  then"  lives  in  their 
hands,"  declares  the  Dublin  Frceman'a  Journal,  a  Nationalist 
newspaper,  whose  proprietors  recently  were  sentenced  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  as  the  result  of  certain  publications  in  that 
journal.  In  contrast  to  this  remark  Dublin  dispatches  cite 
the  statement  of  Sir  Hamar  Gi'eenwood  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  "Ireland  is  the  freest  country  in  the  Avorld  for  journalists," 
l)ut  some  American  press  correspondents  in  Diiblin  aver  that 
"there  is  little  to  bear  out  his  statement  in  the  pressure  exerted 
on  a  large  part  of  the  Irish  press."  During  the  past  few  mofiths, 
according  to  a  compilation  made  by  a  Dublin  newspaper,  eleven 
Irish  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
bombed,  wrecked,  or  burned.  These  include,  we  are  told,  the 
Munster  News,  Leitrim  Observer,  Nenagh  Guardian,  Kerry  Neics, 
Keny  Liberator,  Newcastle  West  Observer,  Galway  Express, 
Kerry  Sentinel,  Westmeath  I nde pendent,  Southern  Star,  and  the 
Knniscorthy  Echo.  Alluding  to  this  matter,  the  Londonderry 
Derry  Journal  asserts  that  "no  process  of  law,  lynch  law  or 
British  law,  preceded  the  destruction!"  And  it  charges  that 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  Irish  Nationalist  news- 
papers and  their  staffs  have  suffered  embarrassments,  losses, 
and  anxieties,  Avhile  the  "burden  of  menace  and  manacles  has 
been  growing  constantly  greater."  On  their  part,  we  are  told,  the 
press  have  consistently  exercised  foi-bearance  and  restraint,  "often 
in  exasperating  circumstances  of  which  the  public  know  little." 
But  that  is  not  all,  according  to  this  dail.\',  which  relates  that — 

"Having  got  i)roof  of  instances  recently  where  men  engaged 
in  the  profession  could  only  caiTy  out  their  duties  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  the  Institute  of  Journalists  finds  it  necessary  to  make 
direct  representation  to  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  'that  journalists 
should  b('  safeguarded  from  unnecessary  risk  or  hindrance  in  the 
discharge  of  their  professional  duties  and  be  assured  of  such  free- 
dom, security,  and  reasonable  facilities  as  are  necessary  to  the 
efficiency  t)f  their  service.'  " 

The  London  Spectator  refers  to  the  tiu'eatening  of  the  staff  of 
the  Dublin  Irish  Times  by  "a  party  of  disguised  civilians,"  and 
to  other  incidents  such  as  the  firing  of  the  advertisement  oflSce 
of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Jotrrnal.  It  adds  that  "numerous 
cases  of  assassination  are  reported, "  and  "most  of  these  appear 
to  be  attributable  to  quarrels  within  the  Sinn-Fein  ranks  or  to 
the  fear  of  informers  which  brings  every  Irish  conspiracy  to  an 
end."  But  ample  reason  for  a  strict  watch  over  the  Irish 
Nationalist  press  is  ob\ious  to  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  a 
sturdy  champion  of  Irish  Unionism,  which  declares  that — 

"The  Sinn-Fein  Headquarters  Staff  is  not  an  amateur  body. 
It  is  a  professional  organization  amply  supported  with  funds. 
In  a  period  of  less  than  three  months  its  salaries  and  wages 
bill  amounted  to  £7,500.  On  that  basis  its  members  are  re- 
ceiving more  than  £30,000  a  year  for  their  services.  Then  actual 
payment  is  probably  considerably  higher.  Nor  are  all  the  Sinn- 
Fein  funds  going  in  the  payment  of  this  staff.  There  are 
abundant  reserves  for  other  purposes.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood 
mentioned  as  one  of  their  recent  outlays  the  expenditux'e  of 
£3,500  in  Scotland  in  the  purchase  of  arms.  They  have  also 
spent  large  sums  on  the  manufactore  of  high  explosives.  So 
miich  the  Chief  Secretary  stated,  and  his  recital  only  touches 
the  fringe  of  the  wide-spread  activities  of  the  Sinn-Fein  centi'al 
organization.  But  it  is  apparent  even  from  these  facts  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  most  formidable  institution,  and  that  the 
main  field  of  Sinn  Fein's  projected  activities  has  been,  or  is  being, 
shifted  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  The  Irish  Republican 
Ai'my  in  Ireland  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  same  bodj'  in 
England  and  Scotland;  there  is  a  regular  sjstem  of  transfer  of 
members;  and  both  forces  are  working  to  a  common  end.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  not  one  which  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen 
can  afford  to  regard  lightly  as  not  directlj'  affecting  them.  They 
must  face  the  situation  and  stamp  out  this  vile  thing  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  security  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland." 


WILL   UNEMPLOYMENT   AFFECT   PUBLIC   HEALTH? 


TIIK  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  did  not  unfavorably 
affect  tho  health  of  the  community.  That  it  did  not  is 
attributed  by  tho  writer  of  a  leading?  article  in  The 
l^taiitit ical  BuUclin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany (New  York)  to  the  absence  of  unemployment  durinj?  the 
period  of  mounting  prices.  Wage-earners,  during  this  tiiuc  were 
always  certain  of  a  full  pay  enveloj)  ea<'li  week,  and  this  gain 
was  apparently  more  than  enougli  to  offset  tlic  dis]>arity  between 
j)rices  and  wages.     The  writer  continues: 

"Despite  popular  misconcei)tion  that  wage-earners  sju-nt  tluir 
higher  incomes  in  wasteful  ways,  (lie  real  evidence  is  that  much 
of  tlie  iruTeasiul  income  was  expende<l  wisely  in  securing  ;i  more 
wholesome  home  environment.  Deparlmeiit-store  I'ecords  sliow 
that  wage-earners  bought  heavily  such  useful  goods  as  furniture, 
bedding,  carp(>ts,  and  other  lines  of  household  equipment.  IJoth 
industrial  and  ordinary  insurance  companies  report  unprece- 
dented sales  of  higher-pric(>d  i)lans  of  insurance  (o  wage-earners. 
Th(>  'industrial'  or  weekly  ])remiuin  applicant  becanie  a  caiuli- 
date  for  'intermediate'  and  'ordinary  '  iusunuice.  Savings-banks 
reported  record-breaking  dc-posits  from  this  group  of  the  pojiu- 
lation.  Lodges  and  other  fraternal  associations  gained  larg»>ly 
in  membershi|).  Vacation  resorts  gave  testimony  that  the  wage- 
earner  took  advantage  of  his  increased  (>ariiings  to  pi'o\ide  health- 
ful outdoor  recreation  for  his  family.  SUilled  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care  became  available  to  numy  ])ers()ns  who  heretofore  relied 
upon  free  clinic  and  h()s])ital  facilities.  All  these  factors  helped 
to  lower  the  death-rate  of  the  iiuluslrial  i)opulation  of  the  I'nited 
Slates  and  Canada. 

"During  the  ])ast  months,  lio\\('\-er,  a  change  hns  conu^  ovcv 
the  busiiH'ss  world.  The  consuming  ])ublic  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  drastic  economy  by  a.  rapid  increase  of  the  cost  of 
li\iiig  without  ])arallel  in  llu>  economic  history  of  the  country. 
Luxury  lines  were  tirst  affected  by  the  consumer's  refusal  to  buy. 
Then  th(>  t(>xtilo  and  allied  ijidustries  felt  the  slackening.  In 
rapid  order,  nearly  ev(>ry  ollu-r  branch  of  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  was  ad'tH'ted  during  the  summer. 
Certain  commuTiities  and  industries  have  felt  the  dislocation  of 
busin(>ss  more  than  others.  The  itidustries  hardest  hit  by  the 
decline  ar(>  tlu^  automobile,  textile,  garnu-nt,  leather,  boot  and 
shoe,  steel  aiul  iron  products,  fur,  sugar,  chemical  and  lumber 
groups,  nearly  all  lines  of  retail  trad(>  and,  lately,  transportation. 
Even  with  (he  lack  of  comprelu'nsive  data,  it  is  evid(>nt  that,  at 
lh(>  i)resent  tin\e,  there  is  an  o\'ersui)pI\  of  labor  and  that  we 
are  facing  a  serious  uui'iuidoymenl   problem. 

"To  the  public-health   worker    this    cotulitiou    is   one  full  of 


concern.  Does  the  change  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  wave  of 
unemployment  of  loTig  duration  and  large  proportions;  or  is  it 
but  a  temporary  slackening  in  a  period  of  price  readjustment? 
If  the  former,  we  must  consider  a  comprehensive  program  to  safe- 
guard to  American  work«>rs  their  health  gains  of  the  last  several 
years;  if  (he  latter,  less  ambitious  plans  of  public  health  and 
relief  work  will  be  called  for.  It  is  well  to  recognize,  however, 
that  the  answer  to  these  questions  dei)ends  upon  elements  not 
only  local  but  national  and  even  international  in  character. 
Much  will  depend  upon  (he  means  adop(ed  (o  liquidate  world-war 
indebtedness  and  on  (he  way  the  present  diflficulties  of  interna- 
tional currency  and  credit  are  handled.  Without  continued 
(•redit  from  America  on  a  large  scale,  Europe  can  not  absorb 
our  surplus  products,  and  production  here  will,  to  that  extent, 
continu(>  to  be  curtailed.  But  credit  is  (he  very  agency  which 
has  been  withdrawn  not  only  from  our  European  customers  but 
has  been  restricted  in  th(*  American  market.  Pending  the  dis- 
covery of  new  markets  for  our  goods  at  attractive  prices  and 
the  stimulation  of  j)roduction  (o  meet  this  market,  we  shall  have 
to  face,  for  .some  time  at  least,  an  unsettled  condition  in  the 
field  of  manufacture." 

There  is,  uever(heless,  an  encouraging  aspect  to  the  situation. 
Tlu'  i>resent  unemployment  is  not  due  to  surplus  production  but 
to  a  slackened  demaiul  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  prices. 
Housing,  transportation  facilities,  public  utilities  and  sanitary 
works,  and  other  materials  and  equipment  which  were  "starved" 
(luring  the  ])(  riod  of  the  war  must  now  be  built  up.  The  em- 
ployment atfordcd  by  the  building  uj)  of  these  elements  should 
easily  absorb  all  (he  available  surplus  labor  now  in  the  country. 
Demand  for  esscmtials  may  be  re\i\ed  at  lower  price  levels 
among  the  salaried  clerical  and  professional  elements,  and  per- 
sons whose  incomes  are  derived  from  conservative  investments, 
annuities,  and  allowances,  who  were  compelled  to  restrict  e-xpen- 
ditures  during  the  "boom"  period.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that  the  unemployment  situation  is  temporary  and  will  right 
itself.     However: 

"In  any  case,  we  must  meet  the  present  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  its  immediate  effects  uiH)n  i)ublic  health.  The  activi- 
ties of  public-health  ageiu'ies  must  be  intensitied  during  the  next 
few  months.  Agencies  concerned  in  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis should  not  be  allt)W(>(l  to  sutYer  from  lack  of  funds,  the 
budgets  of  State  and  city  health  ilepartments  should,  if  anything, 
be  augmented  ra(her  than  cur(aiU'd  in  (he  present  temporary 
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financial  .stritiiifncy.  Rilief  agencies  iii  general  should  not  be 
suffered  to  shimi)  in  their  ability  to  take  care  of  i>erliav)s  large 
numbers  of  distrest  families.  Further  stimulation  of  housing 
facilities  stands  out  as  a  priniary  necessity  in  the  present  junc- 
ture not  only  as  a  measure  of  relief  of  iineraploynient  but  as  a 
corrective  health  measure.  Only  by  concerted  »ffort  similar 
to  that  employed  during  the  war  can  the  effects  of  ^vide-spread 
and  unrelieved  unemployment  on  the  public  health  be  averted. 
Finally,  we  must  take  note  of  that  fact  that  there  exists  no 
agency,  governmental  or  ])rivate,  at  the  present  time  ca))able 
of  dealing  practically  with  the  vital  economic  problems  incidental 
to  periods  of  unemployment.  We  take  for  granted  these  periodic 
recurrences  of  business  depression  and  make  no  organized  effort 
to  anticipate  the  conditions  of  hardship  and  suffering  they  inevi- 
tably cause.  The  present  situation  offers  an  opportunity  to  lay 
foundations  for  the  establishment  of  means  for  handling  the 
distress  of  unemployment  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the 
future. 

"We  must  strive  to  hold  what  has  been  gained   in  national 
vitalitv  during  the  war." 


MISLEADING  SCHOOL  MAPS— It  has  long  been  the  dream 
of  geographers,  says  The  Press  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survej'  (Washington),  to  make  a  series  of  maps  of 
the  world  01  a  uniform  scale.     It  goes  on: 

"Indeed,  it  is  considered  unfortunate  for  school-children  that 
the  geographies  do  not  show  all  countries  by  maps  on  a  single, 
uniform  scale,  for  unless  a  student  observes  very  carefully  the 
figures  showing  the  scale  of  each  map  or  the  figures  showing  the 
area  of  the  country  mapped,  he  is  likely  to  get  the  impression 
that  certain  distant  lands,  which  are  generally  mapped  on  a 
'.mall  scale,  are  smaller  than  those  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 
Take  Australia,  for  example:  The  maps  in  the  geographies 
now  used  in  most  of  our  schools  show  it  on  a  small  scale — 
about  one-third  as  large  as  that  used  for  the  map  of  the  L'nited 
States;  yet  Australia  is.  in  fact,  nearly  as  large  as  the  L'nited 
States — onh-  about  one-fortieth  (2J^  per  cent.)  smaller.  China 
is  generally  shown  smaller  in  area  than  the  L'nited  States,  yet 
it  is  about  one-third  larger.  The  work  of  preparing  maps  of 
the  entire  world  on  a  uniform  scale  of  one  to  one  million — that 
is,  maps  on  which  one  unit  (any  unit — inch,  centimeter,  milli- 
meter, etc.)  represents  one  million  like  units  on  the  ground — has 
been  under  way  for  several  j'ears,  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survej',  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  made  consider- 
able progress  in  its  work  on  the  parts  of  this  map  that  were 
assigned  to  the  United  States.  The  principle  used  in  preparing 
these  maps,  if  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  school-books,  will 
give  the  children  accurate  impressions  of  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  countries  of  the  world." 


(;assing  the  gassed 

A" HAIR  OF  THE  DOG  that  bit  them"  is  administered 
to  patients  suffering  from  the  poison-gases  of  the  war. 
-  by  Dr.  Arnold,  a  Paris  physician,  who  treats  them  with 
antitoxic  ga.n  in  his  clinic  at  Aiiteuil,  in  that  city.  A  hint  of 
the  treatment  has  alr<>ady  been  given  in  this  department,  and 
we  now  present  further  details,  accompanied  by  pictures,  from 
an  arlicl(>  in  The  Illustrated  London  News.  Describing  his 
method  of  treatment  for  gasswl  men,  Dr.  Arnold  says,  as  quoted 
by  the  correspondent  of  The  Xeivs,  ISJr.  Pej-tavi-Faiigeres: 

"It  is  very  simple.  Having  proved  the  failure  of  remedies 
conveyed  by  way  of  the  blood,  I  had  recourse  to  a  system  of 
inhalation,  that  is,  the  penetration  of  the  bronchial  sj-stem  with 
a  vai)orized  bacteria-killing  medicament.  But  the  gas  thus 
vaporized  must  b«^  applied  with  a  certain  pressure,  in  order  to 
j)enetrate  and  impregnate  those  parts  of  the  lungs  affected  by 
poisonous  gas.  In  short,  these  gases  are  of  balsamic  bacteri- 
cide C(maposition.  Brought  to  a  high  temperature  in  t  he  machines 
shown  in  one  of  the  photographs,  the  balsamic  products  for 
saturating  the  lungs  become  volatile  and  mix  with  steam,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  carried  into  the  sj-stem.  Thus, 
Avher(>  poison-gas  has  ravaged  the  tissues,  antitoxic  gas  is  in- 
fused, and  spreads  slowly  over  the  wounds  and  heals  them. 
In  short,  one  adopts  the  Gei-man  method,  but  this  time  in  order 
to  cure  its  terrible  effects.  I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  gassing 
that  has  resisted  the  treatment.  Out  of  a  hundn'd  patients  I 
have  cured  a  hundred.  From  the  gas-producing  apparatus  the 
gas  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  room  where  the  ])atients  are 
treated,  and  they  inhale  it  from  a  tube  protruding  through  a 
]iartition  wall.  While  they  are  doing  so,  one  of  the  medical 
staff  listens  to  the  action  of  the  lungs,  with  his  ear  against  the 
patient's  back,  and  is  thus  able  to  gage  the  pi'ogress  of  recoverj\" 

Mr.  PeytaAa-Faugeres  writes  further  to  The  Neics: 

"The  attention  of  the  French  public  has  been  more  and  more 
attracted  by  the  fine  humanitarian  work  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  whose  clinic  is  situated  in  the  Rue  Erlanger.  IMoved 
with  pity  for  the  soldiers  gassed  in  the  war,  who,  for  want  of 
adequate  treatment,  died  bj'  hundreds  every  daj',  he  sought  a 
remedy  for  those  unfortunate  men  who  still  clung  to  life,  to  enable 
them  to  recover  health  and  A'igor.  Relying  entirely  on  his  own 
resources — necessarily  very  limited  when  one  remembers  that 
there  are  still  nearly  200,000  gassed  men  in  France — Dr.  Arnold 
applies  his  methods  with  most  consoling  results.  There  is  not 
a  single  gassed  man  who  has  entered  his  doors  that  has  not 
left  them  completely  cured.  .  .  .  One  can  only  hope  that  his 
system,  equally  applicable  to  tuberculosis,  will  come  increasingly 
into  common  use." 


FERTILIZING   THE   AIR 

BETTER  THAN  FERTILIZING  THE  SOIL  in  which  a 
plant  grows  is  the  addition  of  earbonic-aeid  gas  to  the 
air  around  it.  At  least,  this  is  the  conchision  deduced 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz  from  experiments  now  in  progress  in 
Germany.  Writing  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York), 
'  Dr.  Gradenwitz  reminds  us  that  one  of 
the  principal  constituents  of  a  plant  is 
carbon,  derived  from  atmospheric  car- 
bonic acid.  This  gas  is  absorbed  by  the 
chlorophyl  or  green  matter  of  the  leaves 
and  decomposed  into  carbon  and  oxygen. 
The  former,  in  conjunction  with  the  root- 
sap  and  atmospheric  moisture,  is  worked 
into  organic  compounds.     He  continues: 

"Whereas  atmospheric  air  at  present  is 
relatively  poor  in  earl)onic  acid,  of  which 
it  contains  only  about  .03  per  cent.,  at  an 
early  period  in  the  development  of  our 
planet,  when  this  was  covered  with  the 
luxuriant  forests  our  coal  deposits  arc 
derived  from,  it  comprised  incomparably 
greater  quantities  of  this  gas.  This  fact 
suggested  the  idea  of  height(>ning  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  by  increasing  its  car- 
bonic-acid content  and  thus  producing 
conditions  resembling  those  of  antedi- 
luvian ages.  In  order  to  enable  such  a 
process  to  be  carried  out  on  anything  like 

a  commercial   line,   a  cheap  source  of  carbonic   acid   had,    of 
course,  to  be  provided. 

"This  was  found  by  Dr.  Fr.  Riedel,  of  Essen-on-Ruhr,  in  the 
combustion  gases  escaping  from  all  factories,  but  most  abun- 
dantly from  blast-furnaces,  and  which  so  far  had  been  allowed 
to  flow  out  into  the  atmosphere  without  serving  any  useful  pur- 
pose. He  accordingly  .set  to  work  designing  a  process  for  wliieh 
patents  were  obtained  and  which  was  put  to  practical  tests  on  a 
large  scale.  Three  greenhouses  were  at  first  erected,  one  of 
Avhich  served  as  testing-room,  while  the  two  others  were  used 
for  checking  purposes.  Tlio  testing-room  was  supplied  with 
purified  and  burnt  blast-furnace  exhaust  gases  througii  a  line  of 
punctured  piping  traversing  the  whole  greenhouse  in  a  forward 
and  backward  direction.  The  gas  sujjply  was  started  on  June 
12,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  plant  growth  was  at  its  height. 

"On  account  of  the  careful  cleansing  and  complete  elimiua- 


gas  were  found  to  reach  more  than  a  yard  in  sp4  -whereas  the 
largest  leaf  in  the  checking-houses  was  only  abouV  foot  and  a 
half  in  width.  Plants  submitted  to  the  influenciL  carbonic- 
acid  gas  also  showed  a  marked  advance  with  re^  to  their 
height.  With  the  tomatoes  planted  in  another  \f  of  the 
greenhouse  the  weight  of  the  same  number  of  fruits  in^testin"-- 
room  was  175  per  cent,  jnore.  With  the  cucumbers  pLted  at 
the  same  time  a  somewhat  slighter  difference  was  nlLd    an 
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tion  of  constituents  such  as  sulfur,  the  gas  was  found  to  exert 
no  harmful  effects.  On  the  contrary,  even  a  few  days  after 
starting  the  test,  there  could  lie  observed  in  the  testing-room  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  than  in  the  checking-houses.  The 
leaves  of  the  castor-oil   plant  iu  the  greenhouse  supplied  with 


increase  of  70  per  cent.  An  interesting  phenomenon  not^d  in 
this  connection  was  that,  while  the  cucumbers  in  the  checking- 
houses  would  exhibit  bright  spots,  those  in  the  testing-house, 
on  account  of  the  more  plentiful  formation  of  chlorophyl.  were  of 
a  dark-green  color  throughout. 

"Experiments  in  the  open  air  were  made  simultaneously  with 
these  greenhouse  tests,  a  square  plot  of  ground  being  encircled 
by  punctured  cement  pipes  from  which  a  continuous  supply  of 
exhaust  gases  was  escaping.  The  wind,  mostly  striking  th<^ 
ground  at  an  angle,  would  drive  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  variable 
direction  toward  the  plants,  thus  allowing  extensive  areas  to 
be  supplied  with  the  fertilizing  gas.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
greenhouse  plant  there  was  provided  for  checking  purposes  a 
plot  of  the  same  size  submitted  to  no  carbonic-acid  gas,  the  soil 
in  the  two  plots  being  of  the  same  quality.  Samples  were 
derived  from  the  best  portions  of  the  checking-field,  but  from 
thecenter  of  the  field  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbonic-acid  gas, 
the  increase  in  yield  in  the  case  of  spinach  was  found  to  bo 
loO  per  cent.,  with  potatoes  ISO  per  cent.,  with  lupines  (a  legume) 
174  per  cent.,  and  with  barley  100  per  cent.  The  potatoes  in 
the  field  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbonic-acid  gas  were  found 
to  ripen  much  more  quickly  than  in  the  checking-plot." 

The  testing-plant,  in  \'iewof  these  results,  was  extended,  three 
greenhouses  being  added,  while  the  small,  open-ground  plant 
was  increased  considerably  and  more  extensive  gi'ounds  were 
provided  witli  undergi-oimd  pipes.  Especially  favorable  results 
were  obtained  on  this  field  with  potatoes,  a  300  per  cent,  increase 
being  recorded  in  connection  with  tests  on  a  large  scale.  To 
quote  further: 

"All  experiments  so  far  made  go  to  show  that  fertilizing  the 
air  by  means  of  carl)onic-acid  gas  is  a  much  more  efficient  process 
than  even  an  increased  fertilization  of  the  ground  with  stable 
manure  and  cow  dung. 

"According  to  Dr.  Riedel's  calculations  an  iron-works  dealing 
in  its  blast-furnaces  with  about  4,000  tons  of  coke  per  day  will 
daily  produce  as  much  as  35,000,000  cubic  meters  of  combustion 
gases,  containing  20  per  cent,  carbonic-acid  gas.  This  is  such 
an  enormous  amount  that  even  in  the  case  of  a  partial  utiliza- 
tion most  extensive  plots  of  ground  can  be  supplied  with  the 
precious  air-fertilizer.  Dr.  Riedel  therefore  believes  that  car- 
i)onic-aci(l  works  for  supplying  agriculture  wiU  before  long  be 
quite  as  common  a  feature  as  electricity  and  gas  works,  the  large 
industrial  centers  at  the  same  time  becoming  centers  of  increasing 
agricultural  production. 

"Careful  analysis  has  shown  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air  to  remain  far  below  the  limit  where  the 
gas  becomes  liable  to  endanger  the  health  of  man." 


AN   UNFIXT  "FIXTURE" 

ELECTRIC-LIGHTING  FIXTURES  need  be  "fixtures" 
uo  longer.  A  device  recently  invented  and  now  de- 
veloped on  a  practical  scale  makes  it  possible  to  move 
chande/iers  and  wall-brackets  from  place  to  place  as  easily  as 
toasters,  vacuum-cleaners,  and  other  appliances.  Says  George 
Gaulfiis,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York): 

"The  basis  of  the  new  invention,  which  promises  to  mean 
mach  in  the  electrical  industry,  is  a  plug  with  curved  blades. 
This  plug  may  be  attached  to  any  wall-light.     With  its  lighting 
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fixture  attached,  this  plug  is  inserted  with  a  rotary  motion 
into  a  new  type  of  electric  outlet,  the  blades  pointing  upward. 
Electrical  and  mechanical  connections  are  made  at  the  same 
time;  and  the  plug,  supported  by  the  curved  blades,  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  heaviest  wall-fixture.  The  outlet  looks 
very  much  like  the  familiar  baseboard  plate,  having  two  parallel 
slots  in  a  rounded  triangular  center.  An  inconspicuous  circular 
plate  marks  the  new  ceiling  outlet,  which  forms  a  unit  of  this 
novel  system  of  fixtures.  A  plug  with  curved  prongs  also  is 
provided  for  this  outlet.  It  differs  from  the  wall-plug,  how- 
ever, in  that  one-half  of  the  plug  is  inserted  at  a  time,  the  prongs 
extending  in  opposite  directions.  A  hook  at  the  other  end  of 
the  plug  supports  the  chandeliers,  and  makes  the  necessary 
electrical  connections  by  means  of  flexible  wires.  Now  these 
mechanical  hooks,  as  distinguished  from  the  curved  prongs 
which  make  the  electrical  connections  and  also  secure  the  lower 
hooks  to  the  ceiling,  may  be  arranged  either  in  a  coinciding  or 
in  an  opposite  manner,  so  as  to  form  in  construction  either  a 
hook  or  a  ring.  In  either  event  the  ring  of  the  chain  supporting 
the  fixture  serves  to  hold  the  two  halves  together,  thus  locking 
the  entire  arrangement  in  place.  The  de\ices  for  this  new  system 
are  to  be  manufactured  by  a  number  of  companies  and  will  be 
on  the  market  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  The  flexibility 
of  lighting  which  will  be  afforded  by  this  system  will  be  especially 
appreciated  in  the  home.  The  ability  to  rearrange  and  replace 
lighting  equipment  without  the  services  of  the  electrician  will 
make  possible  a  rapid  development  in  the  science  of  home 
lighting." 


DUST,  GOOD   AND   BAD 

THE  TROUBLES  CAUSED  BY  DUST  have  been 
enlarged  upon  by  many  writers.  That  there  is  a  benef- 
icent side  to  its  aeti\ities  is  not  so  weU  known.  Jacques 
W.  Redway,  the  geographer,  writing  in  Ecology  (Brooklyn),  teUs  us 
that  the  floating  dust  of  the  air  is  distinct  from  the  wind-blown 
dust;  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  constituent  of 
the  atmosphere;  it  is  the  latter  that  does  harm,  especially  when 
its  source  is  the  city  street,  altho  on  the  wind-swept  plain  its 
work  may  create  valuable  soil.     Writes  Mr.  Redway: 

"The  floating  dust  of  the  au'  probably  is  not  brought  to  the 
earth  except  by  means  other  than  its  own  gravity.  The  'other' 
means  is  condensation.  The  water  vapor  of  the  air  condenses 
first  on  these  minute  dust  particles;  thereby  our  rainfaU  is 
gentle  and  even  in  character  during  the  shower.  Were  it  not 
for  this  feature  of  nature,  every  shower  would  be  a  terrific 
cloud-burst.  The  floating  dust  up  to  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
miles — for  moisture  does  not  extend  materially  higher  than  cirrus 
clouds — is  one  of  earth's  greatest  blessings.  If  life  existed  with- 
out it,  life  would  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  now  is. 

"The  shell  of  "v\dnd-blown  dust,  as  distinguished  from  the 
floating  dust,  is  rarely  thicker  than  half  a  mile.  In  arid  regions 
where  vegetation  does  not  anchor  it,  wind-blown  dust  is  a  mighty 
physiographic  agent.  Dust  carried  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Desert  of  Gobi  fills  the  channel  of  the  Hoang  River, 
'China's  Sorrow,'  until  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  are 
higher  than  the  surrounding  land.  The  river  can  not  clean  out 
its  channel;  therefore,  it  must  make  a  new  one.  The  history 
of  that  part  of  China  is  a  record  of  the  sorrow  of  Han — all 
from  a  single  cause — the  dust  of  the  Gobi — catastrophic  and 
destructive,  not  constructive. 

"In  the  plains  of  this  country  we  have  another  illustration. 
The  wind-blown  dust  is  delivered  in  such  measure  to  rivers  of 
the  Platte  type — 'a  mile  -wide,  an  inch  deep,  with  bottom  on 
top' — that  the  whole  effect  is  beneficent.  Rock  waste  born 
of  the  mountains  to  the  westward  is  transported,  distributed, 
and  leveled.  The  process  is  rarely  destructive;  almost  always 
it  is  constructive.  BilUons  of  tons  of  mineral  matter  are  yearly 
taken  from  a  region  that  is  non-productive  and  converted  into 
soil  which  has  the  potentiality  of  nutrition  and  Ufe.  But  it  is 
dust — all  dust. 

"Now  there  exists  another  consideration  of  wind-blown  dust 
that  is  confined  to  thickly  peopled  regions  where  practipally 
all  the  wind-blown  dust  is  picked  up  from  public  streets.  A 
small  proportion — pollen,  leaf  dust,  foliage  smut,  the  eggs  of 
insects,  and  the  wing  scales  of  lepidoptera-^is  gathered  from 
swarded  areas.  Pollen  excepted,  the  dust  of  swarded  areas  is  not 
a  menace.  At  its  worst  it  merely  breeds  fine  crops  of  infusoria 
when  exposed  in  water.  But  wand-swept  street-dust  ip  a 
menace  to  health,  perhaps  as  dangerous  as  contaminated  water. 

"Let  us  assume  that  finely  ground  paving  substance  is  the 
chief  part  of  street  dust.  If  the  paving  is  a  rock  or  brick  surface 
the  mineral  matter — usually  silicious — is  sharp-edged ;  therefore, 
it  cuts  the  soft  tissues  in  which  it  lodges. 

"The  character  of  the  dust  of  public  streets  is  an  important 
factor,  and  the  dust  is  composed  of  whatever  is  dropt  there. 
From  the  moment  when  anything  reaches  the  street  surface  the 
grinding  process  begins.  The  rattan  broom  of  the  sweeper 
is  the  last  instrument  in  the  grinding  process;  and  the  process 
is  completed  when  the  cartman  tosses  the  accumulation  into  the 
air  with  his  shovel. 

"Next  to  paving  material,  horse  dung  is  the  most  noteworthy 
component  of  wind-bloAvn  dust,  and  its  lightest  part,  the  fibrous 
cellular  tissue,  is  not  wholly  freed  from  the  soluble  biliary  part 
by  the  action  of  rain  and  street-sprinkUng;  it  retains  a  part 
of  the  soluble  matter  and  also  a  rich  content  of  germ  Ufe — bacilli, 
micrococci,  and  myxobacteria.  Among  the  varieties  of  germ 
life  most  important  in  ecological  science  are  the  bacilli  of  tetanus 
and  of  tuberculosis.  Cases  of  infection  by  the  latter  have  been 
reported  many  times.  Cases  due  to  the  first  named  are  rare 
unless  they  occur  in  connection  with  lacerations.  The  soil  seems 
to  be  the  home  of  tftie  tetanus  bacillus.  A  war-scare  made  in- 
fected court-plaster,  peddled  by  alleged  enemy  agents,  a  pre- 
meditated scheme  for  infection  of  communities.  In  e\idence 
cultures  of  the  suspected  court-plaster  produced  tetanus  bacilli. 
So  also  would  anything  else  soiled  by  dirty  hands.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  every  bacillus  found  on  dirty  court-plaster  a  myriad 
might  be  found  on  the  handle  of  a  garden  tool,  or  on  the  hands 
of   any   youngster   who   plays   marbles   on   the   ground.     The 


presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  dust  can  not  be  doubted,  but  the 
danger  from  infection  from  the  tubercle  baciUi  of  street  dust 
is  slight  as  compared  with  the  danger  from  the  dust  of  a  room 
occupied  by  a  tuberculous  patient.  Nevertheless,  dried  sputum 
is  a  constituent  of  the  street  dust  of  cities,  and  cases  of  infec- 
tion by  means  of  it  have  been  established  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tubercle  bacilli  are  rarely  absent 
from  street  dust,  and  in  city  streets  they  are  generally  the  most 
notable  feature  of  germ  hfe. 

"The  colon  bacillus  is  almost  always  in  evidence  in  street 
dust.  It  is  a  product  of  the  horse-dung  content  of  such  dust. 
The  colon  bacillus  in  street  dust  need  not  be  a  cause  for  alarm 
per  se.  When  found  in  drinking-water,  however,  there  may  be 
danger  from  the  possible  presence  of  typhoid  bacilli,  because 
both  are  characteristic  of  the  enteric  tract.  As  a  rule,  for  every 
colon  bacillus  found  in  a  glass  of  water,  about  a  million  find 
lodgment  on  articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale  on  open  street- 
stands.  Other  forms  of  germ  life  a-plenty  are  constituents  of 
wind-blown  street  dust,  but,  so  far  as  known,  they  play  merely 
an  insignificant  part  in  the  economics  of  humanity.  They  need 
not  be  considered  here." 


A  NEW  DEVICE  FOR  THE   BLIND 

A  DEVICE  LIKE  A  PHONOGRAPH,  producing  a  dis- 
tinct group  of  noises  for  every  group  of  the  alphabet, 
-  is  offered  by  Dr.  Max  Herz,  a  blind  Viennese  specialist, 
to  supersede  the  present  point  systems  of  printing  for  the  blind, 
which  are  read  by  touch.  It  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  why 
a  voice-iecord  on  an  ordinary  phonograph  disk  would  not  prove 
still  more  effective,  but,  according  to  Harry  A.  Mount,  who 
describes  the  new  plan  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago),  authori- 
ties believe  that  the  possibilities  of  its  developr^cnt  are  great. 
Dr.  Herz  recently  made  a  visit  to  this  country,  we  are  told,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
The  Ziegler  Magazine,  and  other  interested  institutions.  He  has 
now  returned  to  Vienna  to  experiment  further  and  devise  im- 
provements in  the  instrument.     Writes  Mr.  Mount: 

"A  code  similar  to  the  Morse  alphabet  ticked  off  by  a  phono- 
graphlike machine  may  soon  replace  the  Braille  system  of  raised 
dots  for  reading  among  the  blind.  The  code  record  has  many 
advantages;  chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  book 
can  be  transcribed  onto  two  records,  whil<>  the  same  book  in 
Braille  would  require  five  or  six  very  bulky  volumi^s.  It  is 
claimed,  also,  that  the  code  is  much  easier  to  read  than  the 
raised  dots — whi(!h  require  a  very  d(>licate  sense  of  touch — and 
therefore  can  l)e  used  by  a  much  larger  number  of  l)liii<l  p(>rsons. 

"The  reproducing  instrument  is  in  realitj'  a  modified  form  of 
phonograph.  It  consists  of  a  small  record  disk,  but  instead  of  the 
customary  spring  motor,  the  disk  is  rotated  bj'  hand  by  the 
manipulation  of  a  larger  disk  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  Avitli 
the  record  disk,  and  directly  beneath  it.  There  is  a  series  of 
gears  conn(>cting  the  two  disks,  so  that  ten  turns  of  the  lower 
one,  which  acts  as  a  flywheel,  produce  one  revolution  of  the 
record  disk.  Thus  the  record  disk  moves  V(>ry  slowly,  this  fact 
accounting  for  the  great  number  of  words  that  can  be  recorded 
on  it.  Spoken  words  could  not  be  recorded  on  such  a  slow- 
moving  disk,  and  so  a  syst(>m  of  dots,  following  a  code  similar 
to  the  Morse,  is  used.  The  dash  of  the  Morse  code  is  eliminated 
and  the  letlers  of  th(>  alphabet  are  made  up  of  combinations  of 
one,  two,  and  four  dots.  The  four  dots  in  these  combinations 
are  very  close  tog(>th(>r,  so  that  they  produce  a  short  buzz.  The 
dots  are  low-toninl,  being  scarcely  audible.  Loud  or  harsh  soimds 
have  been  purpos(>ly  avoid(>d  so  that  the  use  of  the  machine  does 
not  become  tiresome  or  wearing  on  the  nerves. 

"Dr.  Herz  did  not  bring  with  him  his  recording  machine's  so 
they  have  not  been  seen  in  this  country.  They  are  described, 
however,  as  consisting  of  a  type^vriterlike  machines  that  punches 
a  series  of  dots  corn^sponding  to  the  code  in  a  strip  of  paper,  and 
anoth(>r  nuiehine,  through  which  this  pajx^r  strii>  is  run.  The 
dots  in  the  pai)(>r  are  made  to  vibrate  th(>  needle  of  a  phonograph 
reproduecM'  in  such  a  w;iy  that  the  recording  needl(>  jM'oduces  on 
the  re(H)rd  a  s(>ries  of  indentations.  When  this  record  is  used  in 
the  reproducing  machine,  these  indentations  produce  ticks  corre- 
sponding to  thc>  dots  of  the  code. 

"A  master  record  is  then  made  of  the  original  and  as  many 
copies  as  desired  can  then  bo  produced,  using  the  same  process 
as  in  the  .uniiifactun*  of  plu)n()grai)h  records.  The  dots  on  the 
original  record  are  so  slight,  however,  that  the  one  attempt  to 


make  these  records  by  an  American  phonograp%ecord  manu- 
facturer has  resulted  in  failure.  It  remains  forpr.  Herz  to 
demonstrate  the  practicabiUty  of  manufacturing  th^esent  form 
of  record  or  of  modifying  it  to  meet  productionVonditions. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  can  be  done?\ 

The  Braille  system  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  h*  a  cen- 
tury, and  Mr.  Mount  believes  that  it  has  serious  draifcacks. 
It  requires  a  sensitive  touch,  and  only  a  eomparativelAmall 
number  of  the  thousands  of  blind  persons  in  this  countr^an 
read  it.  An  active  mind  also  is  required,  Mr.  Mount  says,  \a 
clear  understanding  of  Braille,  and  even  then  about  two  yea 
study  is  requu-ed  before  one  can  read  it  easily.  However,  ai 
iJerson  who  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  master  the  Morse  code 


Courtesy  of  "Popular  Modianics."  Cliii-ago. 

TO  REPL.\CE  THE  BULKY  BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

An  ordinary  book  can  be  transcribed  upon  two  plionograph  records 

by  the  new  system  for  tlip  blind.     Under  the  old  point  print  it  would 

fill  Ave  or  six  large  volumes. 


can  learn  the  typophonia  method  in  a  few  weeks,  Dr.  Herz 
contends.     The  WTiter  continues: 

"The  reproducing  instrument  itself  is  a  very  simple  apparatus. 
It  could  be  sold  at  about  $15,  and  undoubtedly  would  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  every  blind  person  fr(>e  of  cost,  where  necessary. 
The  cost  of  the  records,  which  would  be  manufactured  without 
profit,  would  be  only  ten  or  fifteen!  C(>nts  each.  A  circulating- 
Hbrary  system  for  these  records  would  nuike  a\ailable  for  the  blind 
man  or  woman  a  large  collection  of  th;  world's  best  literature. 

"The  inventor  also  has  evolved  plans  for  a  new  system  of  pro- 
ducing Braille  characters  which  he  believes  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  one  now  employed.  In  the  present  nu^thod  of 
printing  Braille,  the  dots  are  first  imprest  on  a  double  sheet 
of  specially  ann<>al(Hl  sheet  iron.  The  sheets  are  then  separated 
and  placed  on  the  cylinders  of  a  printing-press  in  exact  register- 
ing position.  A  special  grade  of  heavy  paper  is  first  soaked 
overnight  and,  as  these  sheets  are  run  through  the  press,  the 
dots  are  embossed  on  them.  The  sheets  are  baked  in  a  big  gas- 
oven  and  then  assembled  into  books. 

"Dr.  Herz  makes  use  of  a  puttylike  preparation  which  adheres 
so  closely  to  paper  that  it  appears  to  become  a  part  of  it.  He 
first  punches  the  Braille  characters  in  a  sheet  of  hea\-y  paper  or 
tin  and  lays  this  on  the  sheet  to  be  imprest.  Then  he  rubs  in  the 
comjwsition  material  and  removes  the  tin.  This  leaves  on  the 
paper  little  dots  of  the  material,  which  when  dry  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  the  embossed  characters  of  the  old  process.  Thin 
paper  can  be  used  and  Dr.  Herz  plans  to  have  this  work  done 
by  blind  persons." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


AN  INTERPRETER   OF   FEMININE   ELEGANCE 


M 


"ARGOT'S"  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  is  said  by  some 
to  be  a  picture  of  a  society  that  is  passing  away, 
that  the  war,  in  fact,  made  obsolete.     Perhaps  the 

future  will  reveal  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  observation.     If  it 

is  true,  ought  not  the  French  artist,  Paul  Helleu,  to  have  been 

engaged  to  illustrate  it?     Perhaps  his 

gallery  is  a  bit  too  cosmopolitan  and  not 

enough    exclusively    English;    but    his 

pencil  is  so  essentially  of  the  immediate 

prewar  time  that  this    combination  of 

recorders  seems  inevitable.     "Are  not 

his  Americans  and  his  Parisians,  vnth. 

their  fashionable  coiffures  or  hats,  the 

expression  of  an  epoch,  just  as  are  the 

models   of   the    great    painters?"    asks 

Philippe  Aubigny  in  La   France   (New 

York),  signalizing  the  visit  that  Helleu 

is  just  now  paying  this  country.     The 

"familiar  figure  at  Trouville  and  on  the 

Avenue  du  Bois,"  the  "faithful  inter- 
preter of  elegance  in  its  most  fleeting  and 

eternal  aspect— woman ,"  as  Mr .  Au bigny 

calls  him,  is    the   pictorial  historian  of 

an  "epoch  when  a  pretty  woman,  eon- 
temporary  of  feminism,  bears  a  self-con- 
fident air,  but  prefers  nevertheless   to 

linger  awhile  longer  in  the  soft  warmth 

of  luxury."     She  is  said  to  possess  "the 

laziness  and  grace  of  the  wealthy,  the 

grace    and    health    of  youth.     Twice 

gracious.  .  .  ."      Mr.    Aubigny    gives 

some  account  of  her  interpreter: 

"This  man  of  the  world  is  an  inveter- 
ate worker ;  the  success  which  is  his  and 
has  been  his  for  many  years  is  the  result 
of  forty  3'ears  of  work.  When  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  Sargent,  the  great 
American  painter,  went  to  see  him  in 
the  studio  which  he  occupied  at  that 
time  in  the  Quartier  Montparnasse  and 
bought  one  of  his  pastels  for  a  thou- 
sand francs.  Helleu  had  heard  people 
speak  of  a  thousand  francs,  but  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  large  sum  of  money.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  dine  daily. 

"Through  sheer  work,  fame  and  success  came  to  him.  Albert 
Wolff  in  the  Figaro  and  the  independent  and  fierce  Mirbeau  dis- 
covered him;  since  that  time  the  other  critics  have  been  very 
kindly  disposed  toward  him.  Helleu  was  doing  pastels  at  the 
time  and  exhibited  at  the  first  exposition  of  the  Pastellists.  Then, 
upon  the  advice  of  Sargent,  he  took  up  dry-point  etching. 
James  Tissot  gave  him  his  diamond  to  cut  his  first  etchings;  it 
must  be  remarked  here  that  he  is  not  so  much  an  etcher  as  a 
painter,  and  that  etching,  as  he  himself  says,  has  always  been  for 
him  merely  a  'pot-boiler.' 

"At  the  same  time  Helleu  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Versailles,  the  city  where  fantoms  of  the  past  wander  through 
the  autumnal  parks  and  gardens.  The  Philadelphia  museum 
owns  a  painting  of  Diana  which  belongs  to  this  long  and  labori- 
ous period  of  Helleu 's  life.  Furthermore,  he  was  the  £rst  to 
paint  the  interiors  of  cathedrals — Reims,  Paris,  St.  Denis  (in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston). 

"All  the  while  the  fame  of  Helleu  as  a  dry-point  etcher  was 
on  the  increase.     Sargent,  to  whom  he  owes  his  career,  whom 


he  considers  his  best  friend,  and  who  helped  him  considerably 
at  the  beginning,  induced  Alma  Tadema  and  Seymour  Hayden 
to  buy  some  of  his  first  works  in  this  branch  of  his  art.  In  spite 
of  the  fioods  of  orders  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
HeUeu  still  had  time  to  paint  in  oil.  and  on  board  his  small  sail- 
ing yacht,  in  which  he  went  from  Cowes  to  Trouville,  he  painted 

a  number  of  marines  as  well  as  the  ele- 
gant silhouette  of  a  woman  in  white 
against  a  background  of  blue  sea. 

"Nearly  all  his  models,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  children,  have  been 
women,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  elegant  women  of  France,  England, 
and  America.  Among  the  2,600,  or 
more,  dry-point  etchings  he  has  done, 
we  find  Queen  Alexandra,  Princess  Pa- 
tricia, the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  Countesses  of  Greffulhes,  of  Beam, 
INIathieu  de  Noailles,  the  Duchess  of 
Noailles,  the  Duchess  d'Audiffred-Pas- 
quier,  Madame  Letellier,  the  Countess 
of  San  Martino,  Madame  Menier. 
Among  the  Americans  are  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt  ,  IMrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitnej',  Mrs.  and  ISIiss  Harriman, 
Mrs.  Philip  Lydig,  INIrs.  John  Barry- 
more,  four  of  the  Goulds,  Miss  Ethel 
Barrymore,  and  JNIiss  Billie  Burke." 

His  best  model,  the  one  who  served 
him  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  ad- 
drest  by  the  French  poet,  Robert  de 
Montesquiou,  as  "la  multiforme  Alice 
aux  cheveux  roses."  Not  only  the  lady 
with  the  rose-red  hair,  but  his  two 
daughters  and  son  have  often  been  the 
subject  of  his  pencil.  The  writer  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  less  familiar 
aspects  of  Helleu's  work: 


From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Whitney  Warren. 

HELLEU  INTERPRETED  BY  BOLDINI. 


"  Helleu's  personal  characteristics,  his  precise 

movements,   his  direct,   Intent   gaze,   and   his 

clear-cut   speech    explain   in    no  small   degree 

the  crisp,  unfaltering  quaUty  of  his  work." 


"Helleu's  present  visit  to  America  is 
his  tliird  and  was  also  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Sargent.  The  artist  will 
like^^nse  publish  here  a  large'  volume  of 
his  drawings  of  twenty  beautiful  Ameri- 
can women.  He  has  already  published 
a  book  entitled  'Nos  Bebes,'  and  a 
catalog  of  his  works  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  preface  by  Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  a  por- 
trait of  Helleu  by  Boldini. 

"The  procedure  of  his  dry  points  is  simple  and  masterly. 
He  is  the  first  man  since  Rembrandt  to  work  directly  from  the 
li\'ing  model.  He  attacks  a  large  plate  of  copper  upon  which 
he  draws  directly  with  his  diamond,  a  method  which  prevents 
any  retouching.  Therein,  he  admits,  lies  the  difficulty  and  the 
merit. 

"One  must  not  be  as  severe  toward  his  dry  points  as  HeUeu 
wishes  to  appear;  if  they  have,  above  all,  been  'pot-boilers'  for 
him,  they  give  to  those  who  look  at  them  an  impression  of 
grace  and  undeniable  elegance.  Let  us  pass  over  the  accuracy 
of  the  drawing,  the  perfect  handling  of  the  hands  and  arms  and 
their  strikingly  lifelike  quaUty.  That  is  the  base  upon  which 
he  has  built  up  his  entire  work:  an  untiring  study  and  profound 
knowledge  of  drawing.  But  one  must  observe,  above  all,  that 
these  pretty  women,  these  graceful  beings,  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused ■with  the  banal  and  made-to-order  work  of  many  modern 
illustrators.  They  breathe  the  pride  and  the  finesse  of  the 
great  masters  of  portrait  painting.  Look  at  the  smiling  and 
mysterious  dignity  of  the  Duchess  of  JSIai'lborough;  the  pensive 


malice  of  Madame  d'AudifPred-Pasquier;  the  calm  profile  of 
little  Paillette,  his  daughter;  all  these  women  whom  one  meets 
while  shopping  or  taking  tea  in  New  Bond  Street,  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  or  on  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  keep  under  the  diamond  of 
Helleu  their  grace  and  intelligence,  the  profound  poetry  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  life  of  their  expression.  These  are  the  char- 
acteristics we  find  the  French  and  English  masters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  possessing;  they  are  the  true  tradition  of  the 
great  epoch  of  the  portrait." 


Pictures  by  courtesy  of  "  La  Franco.  "  New  Vork. 
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Helleu  depicts  (he  luxury-loviiig  w 


LITERARY   FASCINATION   OF   CRIME 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  CRIME  is  large  enough  in  bulk 
to  prove  its  fascination  for  the  average  human  mind. 
If  this  is  not  so,  the  newspaper  accounts  of  crime,  which 
can  not  be  called  literature,  make  up  the  weight  to  confirm  the 
judgment.  Loudon  had  a 
startling  exhibition  of  "the 
popular  interest  in  crime" 
in  the  make-up  of  its  eve- 
ning papers  one  day  in  No- 
vember. The  New  Stale a- 
maii  (London)  calls  it  "one 
of  the  critical  days  in 
contemporary  history." 
"America  was  deciding  at 
the  Presidential  election 
matters  that  affected  the 
peace  and  w^elfare  of  the 
entire  world.  In  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  the 
miners  were  voting  on  a 
matter  that  affected  the 
health  and  comfort  of  every 
one  of  us,  as  well  as  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  poor 
people  in  France  and  Italy. 
In  Scotland  the  people 
were  deciding  whether  the 
perilous  social  revolution 
known   as  prohibition   was 

to  be  allowed  to  break  out  in  these  islands.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  debate*  on  government  outrages  in  Ireland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  to  announce  whether  he  believed 
in  God  or  not."  But,  according  to  The  New  Statesman,  "the 
evening  papers  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  or  cared  com- 
paratively little."  They  devoted  column  after  column  to  re- 
ports of  a  trial  of  a  man  accused  of  poisoning  his  wife — a  man 
"'of  whom  one  had  never  heard  until  a  few  days  ago,"  'in  a 
place  of  which  one  had  never  heard  until  a  few  days  ago."  The 
New  Statesman  delves  for  causes  of  such  abnormal  interest, 
finding  a  part  in  the  "gambling  interest"  of  whether  the  man 
is  guilty  or  not,  but  more  in  something  else,  as  the  WTiter  goes 
on  to  show: 

"We  have  heard  it  alleged  that  our  interest  in  criminals  is 
largely  a  perverted  sportsman's  instinct.  We  enjoy  the  chase,  it 
is  sai(l,  with  the  prospect  of  a  dead  man  for  a  prize.  We  are  the 
rider  after  tli<*  fox,  the  dog  after  the  cat,  the  cat  after  the  mouse. 
This,  we  are  willing  lo  admit,  may  enter  into  our  interest  in  crime, 
but  it  accounts  at  most  for  a  small  i)ar(  of  it.  We  have  only  to 
turn  to  litcTaturo  to  see  that  the  fascination  of  crime  for  the 
human  iniagination  is  based  on  something  more  creditable  than 
the  lust  of  killing.  Most  of  the  great  dramatic  poets  have  chosen 
murdtT  as  ou(»  of  their  most  conspicuous  themes,  yet  in  the 
poets  it  is  pity,  not  cruelty,  that  u1t(Ts  the  last  word.  ^Eschylus 
shows  us  tiH>  Furies  in  pursuit  of  0;7',s7r,s,  but  he  does  not  put  us 
in  the  mood  of  hunters  as  w(*  read.  Shakespeare  shows  us  Othello 
coniinitting  liis  crime  and  paying  tlu>  penalty  with  his  dagger, 
but  the  r(>st  is  pity.  It  is  true  that  wo  do  not  mourn  when  the 
undiluted  sort  of  crimiiuil  meets  his  doom.  We  have  no  tears 
for  Ihinihrs  uncle  or  for  laijo.  We  have  no  regrets  when  the 
' infelice  (Juidu  Franceschini'  iu  'The  Ring  and  the  Book'  is  con- 


demned to  execution.  Our  attitude  to  murderers  is  as  varied  as 
our  attitude  to  human  beings  in  general.  It  would  be  almost 
true  to  say  that  we  distinguish  between  good  murderers  and  bad. 
No  one,  we  fancy,  ever  lived  who  would  have  any  feeling  but  one 
of  detestation  for  Othello's  murder  of  Desdemona,  but  we  do  not 
detest  Othello.  We  regard  him  as  a  good  man  who  happened 
to  be  a  murderer.  The  law  makes  little  allowances  for  such 
distinctions,  but  ordinary  human  beings  do.  This  is  obvious  on 
those  frequent  occasions  on  which  some  man  is  put  on  his  trial 
for  a  crim,e  passionel.  Public  opinion,  especially  in  France,  has 
a  way  of  swinging  on  to  the  side  of  the  accused  man.  It  is  as 
tho  people  felt  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  crime  of  which  almost 
any  one  might  have  been  guilty.  He  is  in  their  view  a  man  of 
one  crime,  not  a  habitual  criminal.  There  are  criminologists 
who  say  that  such  a  man  is  unlikely  ever  to  commit  a  crime 
again,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  danger  to  society  in  his 
acquittal.  This  is  not  easy  to  prove.  Organized  society  is  not, 
in  any  case,  willing  to  take  chances.     Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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COMPETITOR  OF  THE   FEMINIST, 
onian  of  the  day  wh«  may  yet  give  way  to  the  insurgent  feminist  type. 


wo  do  hate  a  man  far  mor(>  bitterly  for  malice  than  for  murder/ 
If  we  do  not  suspect  a  nmrderer  of  malice,  we  may  give  our  voice 
for  his  execution,  but  he  does  not  go  to  the  scaffold  without  our 
sympathy.     There  is  no  unforgivable  crime  but  cruelty." 

Galsworthy,  it  is  recalled,  was  accused  some  years  ago  of  en- 
couraging a  sentimental  attitude  toward  crime  when  he  a^ked 
us  in  "Justice"  to  sympathize  with  a  weakling  who  had  em- 
bezzled money.  Such  a  case  is  not  thus  decided.  The  New 
Statesman  continues: 

"Mr.  Galsworthy  is  undoubtedly  a  sentimentalist,  but  in 
this  particular  instance  he  exprest  a  view  which  is  that  of  sound 
English  common  sense.  He  recogniztd  the  fact  that  there  are 
good  forgers  as  well  as  bad  forgers — a  fact  w'hich,  if  we  were  not 
so  terrified  of  tho  risks  run  by  our  property,  would  be  admitted 
by  everybody.  In  private  life,  the  average  man  is  reluctant  to 
press  too  hard  on  a  man  who  is  guilty  of  only  one  lapse  into 
dishonesty.  Every  business  firm,  every  political  society,  must 
again  and  again  have  left  unpunished  some  trusted  servant  who, 
in  a  moment  of  temptation,  has  betrayed  his  trusi.  In  such 
matters,  it  is  only  a  hard  man  who  will  not  give  the  criminal 
'another  chance.'  Among  dishonest  employees,  many  are 
dismissed  but  few  are  prosecuted.  Cynics  will  tell  you  that  i4  is 
not  often  that  the  dishonest  man  justifies  the  Uuiiency  shown  to 
him.  The  taint,  they  affirm,  is  there,  and  will  break  out  again 
at  an  opportune  moment.  Even  so,  the  reasonable  man  who 
remembers  that  Diogeius  was  unable  to  discover  an  homst  man 
with  the  aid  of  a  lamp  does  well  to  be  lenient  apart  from  any 
question  of  scMitinuMitality.  When  the  celebrated  clergyman- 
forger.  Dr.  Dodd,  lay  in  prison,  awaiting  execution  for  his  sins, 
it  was  tho  clear-headed  Dr.  Johnson  who  wrote  to  him:  'Bo 
comforted.  Your  crime,  uiorally  or  religioush-  considered,  has 
no  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.     It  corrupted  no  man's  principles; 


it  attacked  no  man's  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporarj'  and  rep- 
arable injury.'  Dr.  Johnson  was,  perhaps,  from  one  point  of 
view,  mistaken.  He  was,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  'Johnson 
Club  Papers,'  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Dodd's  character. 
He  wrote  a  'dying  speech'  for  the  condemned  man  to  leave  mth 
the  sheriff  on  the  day  of  execution,  and  in  this  he  made  the  con- 
demned man  say :  'My  hfe  for  some  few  unhappy  years  has  been 
dreadfully  hypocritical.'  Dr.  Dodd  altered  the  word  'hypo- 
critical' to  'erroneous,'  adding  in  a  note  that  'with  hypocrisy 
he  could  not  charge  himself.'  That  is  the  worst  of  criminab. 
It  is  well  that  other  people  should  take  a  lenient  view  of  their 
crimes,  but  it  is  not  well  that  they  themselves  should  take  a 
lenient  view  of  their  crimes.  The  criminal  should  be  the  object 
of  the  tolerance  of  other  people  but  of  his  own  intolerance.  But 
probably  the  human  instinct  of  self-defense  is  so  strong  that  it 
is  impossible  to  sympathize  with  a  criminal  without  making  him 
feel  like  a  hero.  Man  remains  a  vain  creature  to  the  end.  He 
is  vain  even  as  he  confesses  his  guilt.  He  is  vain,  if  of  nothing 
else,  of  his  honesty  in  confessing  it. 

"  If  we  have  any  sympathy  with  criminals,  then,  it  should  not 
be  based  on  the  probability  that  it  will  do  the  criminal  any  good. 
Its  true  foundation  is  a  clear  perception  of  tlie  fact  that  after 
all  the  rest  of  us  are  not  so  very  much  better." 


OUR   MUSICAL   "POTTERISM" 

IF  '' HIGHBROW"  were  not  sitting  so  snugly  on  his  throne 
a  new  word  might  cast  him  down.  But  the  word  means  the 
same  thing.  It  is  "Potterism, "  and  derives  from  a  richly 
satirical  novel  by  an  English  writer,  Rose  Macauley.  jNIr.  James 
G.  Huneker,  who  is  always  gunning  for  the  new  bird,  is  the  one 
who  brings  down  this  one  to  find  it  an  old  friend  in  new  feathers. 
"Potterism  is  only  a  new  word  for  an  old  thing — cant,  or,  as  we 
say,  humbug,  and,  on  its  more  serious  side,  hypoci-isy.  Self- 
satisfaction  is  its  key-note  ...  a  species  of  sterile  intellectualism 
which  irritates  sensible  people  because  of  the  lofty,  condescend- 
ing attitude  assumed  by  certain  persons  who,  terribly  at  ease  in 
Zion,  are  seemingly  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  Almighty."  Thus, 
having  defined  the  word,  and  established  its  kinship  with  the 
"  Podsnappery "  of  Dickens,  the  "Snobbism"  of  Thackeray, 
the  "Bovaryism"  of  Flaubert,  he  finds  it  particularly  in  the 
musical  public  of  to-day.  Only  he  lets  us  all  down  easily  on 
the  ground  that  we  are  the  victims  of  the  world  of  illusion.  "It 
is  a  law  of  life,  a  superstition,  this  game  of  self-eluding,  and 
superstition  is  the  cement  of  civilization."  Musical  Potter- 
ism, Mr.  Huneker  avers  in  his  Sunday  causerie  in  the  New  York 
World,  is  everywhere  rampant.     In  fact: 

"It  bobs  up  in  music  criticisms  and  peeps  forth  in  daily  inter- 
course. '  Give^me  good  old  Mozart,'  cried  the  classical  Potterite, 
'and  keep  your  modern  kickshaws.  Mozart  is  good  enough  for 
me!'  Alas,  we  think  Mozart  is  too  good  for  this  bonehead,  who, 
no  doubt,  prefers  a  Broadway  comic  opera  to  'The  Marriage  of 
Figaro.'  Another  of  the  exasperating  Potterites  is  the  haunter 
of  concert-halls  who  spends  his  time  in  comparing  violinists, 
pianists,  .singers,  orchestras.  Criticism  thrives  on  comparisons. 
That  we  know;  but  the  infernal  hair-splitting  over  this  bald 
subject  gets  on  yom'  nerves.  Music  and  morals  is  another  favor- 
ite grouping  of  two  widely  sundered  things.  Not  so,  asserts  the 
uplifter  who  seeks  sermons  in  running  Bachs  and  usually  finds 
immoral  rubble.  Of  all  the  damnable  nuisances  in  the  Vale  of 
Tone,  commend  me  to  your  moralizer.  He  is  too  much  in  e\d- 
dence  nowadays,  and  his  pernicious  influence  will,  I  feel  certain, 
close  every  theater,  opera-house,  picture-gallery,  and  book  in 
our  present  United  States  of  Slaves. 

"There  is  too  much  critical  cant  concerning  the  classics  of 
music.  How  uncritical  we  are !  We  saj' Mozart  and  Beethcven 
just  as  we  say  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Such  bracketing  is  bubbling 
bosh.  It  is  almost  Hegelian  in  its  identification  of  opposites. 
We  can  understand  the  conjunction  of  Mascagni  and  Leonca- 
vallo in  'Cavalleria'  and  'Pagliacci,'  a  managerial  marriage,  with 
one  eye  on  the  box-office.  But  Bach  and  Beethoven.  Or  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin.  How  absurd  and  lazy-minded  is  such  asso- 
ciation of  names!  One  of  the  most  ingrained  of  Potterisms  is 
that  the  gallery  at  the  opera  is  the  repository  of  the  most  precious 
criticism.  For  gallery,  read  the  standees  at  our  opera — the  rail- 
birds,   so  called.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  most  illegitimate 


applause  comes  from  these  quarters.  Does  a  tenor  bawl,  a 
basso  bellow,  a  soprano  scream,  thunderous  explosions  prove  our 
contention.  When  Galli-Curci  sang  off  key  at  the  Lexington 
Theater  last  season  she  was  hailed  in  an  unmistakably  cordial 
manner.  We  have  noticed  the  same  lack  of  taste  at  the  San 
Carlo,  Naples;  at  the  La  Scala,  in  Milan;  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
London.  Italian  audiences,  especially  of  the  top  gallery,  are 
supposed  to  possess  finer  ears  than  other  people.  More  musical 
Potterism.  They  applaud  in  Italy,  as  they  applaud  in  New 
York  or  London,  the  singers  with  the  stentorian  or  extremel.^ 
high  voices;  whether  they  sing  in  tune  or  not,  Avhether  they 
rhythmically  distort  the  musical  phrase  or  not,  matters  little 
to  these  fanatics  for  noise.  And  invariably  they  drown  the 
orchestra  if  the  singer  happens  to  end  a  few  bars  before  it. 
That  the  composition  should  be  allowed  to  terminate  logically 
does  not  enter  into  their  unmusical  comprehension.  To  bruise 
their  muscular  palms  and  shout  is  their  idea  of  sensibility.  We 
do  not  refer  now  to  the  official  claque,  if  there  be  one  at  the  opera, 
but  to  the  diabolical  hand-clapping  and  hurrahing  which  is 
becoming  a  formidable  menace  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  musical 
portion  of  the  audience.  No  applause  is  tolerated  during  'Par- 
sifal' until  act-ends,  no  applause  is  tolerated  at  'Tristan  and' 
Isolde'  until  the  curtain  falls,  and  what  a  relief  it  is  not  to  be 
forced  to  endure  the  belching  enthusiasm  and  vulgar  fist-thump- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  musical  phrase!  Why,  then,  are  not  Italian 
and  French  operas  given  the  same  chance?  We  are,  indeed,  bar- 
barians in  this  cult  of  noise.  We  can't  even  escape  noise  within 
our  opera-house.  It  would  be  a  wise  regulation  if  applause  could 
be  confined  Avithin  legitimate  limits — at  the  end  of  each  act. 
It  might  not  please  some  singers,  who  are  so  avid  of  applause 
that  they  actually  hire  it  by  the  yard,  but  it  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  and  boxes  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Hasta  la  vista!" 

Mr.  Huneker  finds  in  the  growing  hero-worship  of  conductors 
another  annoying  Potterism — 

"We  remember  Theodore  Thomas  in  his  palmy  days;  re- 
member that  smoothly  fitting  djes;^-coat  of  his.  Yes,  there  were 
many  women  who  attended  the  Philharmonic  Society  concerts 
to  gaze  ecstatically  upon  the  shapely  back  and  harmonious 
movements  of  this  handsome  conductor.  Another  prima  donna 
conductor  was  Arthur  Nikisch,  of  the  Boston  band.  He  waved 
lily-white  hands;  his  weaving  motions  fascinated  the  eye.  They 
seemed  in  their  rhythmic  variety  the  externalization  of  the  music 
he  was  interpreting,  and,  according  to  Delsarte  and  Dalcroze, 
they  were.  But  both  Thomas  and  Nikisch  were  great  con- 
ductors— Nikisch  still  is;  indeed,  he  is  the  dean  of  great  con- 
ductors. His  personal  mannerisms  were  and  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  do  not  include  Artur  Bodanzky  among 
the  prima^donna  baton  heroes.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  hero,  and 
a  hero  always  in  a  huiry.  He  is  the  most  precise  and  business- 
like of  our  conductors.  He  seems  as  if  he  were  making  a  train 
to  El  Dorado.  Yet  it  is  only  a  fancy.  He  is  absolutely  master 
of  his  technical  and  intellectual  resources.  The  enormous  dy- 
namic energy  of  the  man,  his  driving  power,  are  concentrated  at 
the  tip  of  his  stick.  If  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  boasts  a 
demon  drummer,  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  can  boast 
a  demon  conductor.  Bodanzky  is  demoniacal  when  he  cuts 
loose.  At  the  second  'Tristan'  performance  he  galloped  his 
men  at  such  a  pace  that  the  singers  could  only  pant  after  them. 
A  great  conductor  is  Artur  with  the  Weber  profile  and  the  pro- 
pulsive right  hand.  If  he  had  a  calm  left  hand  like  Thomas  or 
Nikisch  his  read'ngs  would  benefit  thereby.  But  how  stimu- 
lating is  his  conducting!  You  swirg  along  on  the  crest  of  exal- 
tation and  forget  the  composer's  intentions  in  the  tumultuous 
symphonic  sea.  A  brilliant  apparition,  a  stork  of  genius,  but 
with  brains,  always  brains.  The  dark  horse  of  American  con- 
ductors is  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  That  young  man  will  bear 
watching." 

His  antipodes  is  declared  to  be  Walter  Damrosch,  who  is  as 
familiar  a  spectacle  nowadays  as  Trinity  Church — 

"Walter  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  He  doesn't  believe  in  the 
imprcvv.;  with  him  the  unexpected  never  happens.  There  is  a 
sense  of  security  at  his  Symphony  Society,  the  sort  of  security 
that  appeals  to  you  Avhen  sitting  under  a  long-beloved  preacher. 
Since  1881,  on  and  off,  we  have  sat  metaphorically  at  the  feet 
of  Walter  Damrosch,  and  not  once  has  he  startled,  not  once  has 
he  altogether  disappointed  us.  He  is  safe,  sane,  and — some- 
times— soporific.  But  he  never  uses  rouge  or  pencils  the  eye- 
brows of  his  interpretations;  perfuine  is  to  him  abhorrent. 
Good  old  Walter!     His  has  been  a  long  race,  and  his  a  sober 
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victory.  Leopold  Stokowski  is  a  pocket-edition  of  Nikiseh,  a 
Nikisch  without  genius.  He  is  the  ideal  prima-donna  conductor 
and  exudes  sweetness  and  light  (Einstein  says  that  light  exudes), 
and  as  regards  the  technique  of  the  baton  he  has  all  his  contem- 
poraries beaten  to  a  frazzle — save  one,  Arturo  Toseanini.  Such 
economy  of  gesture,  such  weighty  significance  in  every  motion 
are  praiseworthy.  His  musicianship  is  excellent,  his  memory 
remarkable,  altho  commanding  intellectuality  is  absent.  He, 
too,  has  a  sinuous  hne  in  his  back  that  enchants  his  feminine 
audience.  He  is  graceful  and  inevitably  makes  his  entrance 
carrying  his  baton  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  The  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  is  largely  composed  of  mediocre  material,  but  thanks 
to  the  admirable  disciplinarian,  that  is,  ■ 
Stokowski,  it  sounds  at  times  as  if  of  prime 
quality.  And  tonal  quality  is  precisely 
what  it  lacks.  Its  conductor  hypnotizes 
his  audience  into  thinking  it  is  so.  Ah, 
these  Poles!  The  oriental  mango  magic 
trick  over  again.  Stokowski  is  young, 
blond,  and  has  a  Chopinesque  head,  but 
in  profile  his  chin  is  as  diffident  as  a 
poached  egg.  Pierre  Monteux,  like  a 
happy  nation,  has  no  personal  history. 
He  is  an  accomplished  chef.  We  enjoy 
his  cuisine.  There  is  a  savory  touch  of 
the  Midi  in  his  musical  ragouts.  And 
to  my  horror  I  find  myself  indulging  in 
the  most  reprehensible  musical  Potterism." 


"History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850," 
by  Rhodes.     Eight  volumes. 

"The  American  Commonwealth,"  by  Bryce. 

"Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,"  by  Trevelyan.  Two 
volumes. 

"Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  by  himself. 

"Life  of  Johnson,"  by  BosweU. 

"Life  of  Benvenuto  CeUini,"  by  himself,  translated  by  Sjrmonds. 

"Mark  Twain,"  a  biogi-aphy,  by  Paine,  three  volumes. 

"Letters  to  His  Children,"  by  Roosevelt. 

"Walden;  or,  Life  in  the  Woods,"  by  Thoreau. 

"The  Book  of  a  Naturalist,"  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 


A   WINTER'S   READING 

A  LIST  WITH  MODEST  CLAIMS 
will  perhaps  be  all  the  more  likely 
to  find  acceptance.  Such  a  list 
coming  from  the  New  York  Pul)lic  Library 
is  simply  named  "Thirty-Six  Books." 
Lubbock's  list  of  a  "hundred  best"  has 
long  been  a  battle-field.  The  "best" 
have  prove!  too  good  for  the  majority,  so 
they  are  left  unread,  and  honors  are  paid 
to  them  in  sepulchral  editions  that  claim 
the  dust  of  high  shelves.  The  New  York 
Times  passes  on  the  new  list  with  the 
explanation  that  it  is  "not  a  list  of  classics 
and  does  not  pretend  to  include  all  the 
great  masterpieces  of  literature."  Such 
books  as  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  are 
excluded  because  "everybody  is  supposed 
to  know  about  them."  The  New  York 
Library  list  was  compiled  at  the  request 
of  a  news  syndicate  which  asked  for  the 
names  of  "  thirty-six  good  books  which  a 
man  or  a  woman  might  read  as  a  winter 
program  of  self-development."  People 
to  whom  the  last  new  publications  are  in- 
accessible may  welcome  this: 

"Kim,"  by  Kipling. 

"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  by  Hardy. 

"The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  by  London. 

"Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,"  by  Mark  Twain. 

"Tono-Bungay,"  by  Wells. 

"The  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  by  Hawthorne. 

"The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  by  Howells. 

"Tales,"  by  Poo. 

"The  Cloister  and  tho  Hearth,"  by  Reade. 

"Island  Nights'  Entertainments,"  by  Stevenson. 

"Vanity  Fair,"  by  Thackeray. 

"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  by  Dickens. 

"Leaves  of  Grass,"  by  Whitman. 

"The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,"  compiled  by 
Palgrave. 

"Verso,"  inclusive  edition,  1885-1918,  by  Kipling. 

"Tho  New  Poetry,"  an  anthology,  by  Monroe  and  Henderson. 

"Discovery  of  America,"  by  Fiske.     Two  volumes. 

"France  and  England  in  North  America,"  by  Parkman.  Eight 
volumes. 
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HELLEU  AT  HIS  SUBTLEST, 

"Beneath   the 

light-sure  strokes  of  every  portrait  .  .  .  lies  a  searching  and  painstaking 
analysis  of  the  personality  of  his  sitter." 

"Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  by  Carroll. 

"Dissertations  by  ISIr.  Dooley,"  by  Dunne. 

"Rudder  Grange,"  by  Stockton. 

"The  Wind  in  the  Willows,"  by  Grahame. 

"Interpretations  of  Literature,"  by  Hearn.     Two  volumes. 

"Essays,"  by  Emerson. 

"Essays  of  Elia,"  by  Lamb. 

"Three  Plays  for  Puritans,"  by  Shaw. 

These  arc  not  tho  thirty-six  "best,"  but  the  number  merely 
asked  for  by  the  syndicate.  The  word  "best"  is  disposed  of 
summarily.  "Nobody  can  say  which  are  the  thirty-six  'best' 
or  the  hundred  'best'  books.  It  depends  on  the  purpose  of  the 
books— 'best'  for  what?"  The  present  list  is  confessedly 
"heavily  weighted"  on  certain  sides: 

"American  history,  for  instance,  is  the  only  history  dealt 
with.  And  in  no  way  can  it  be  called  a  list  of  classics.  But 
each,  it  is  emphasized,  is  a  good  representative  of  its  class." 
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TIME  WAS  T\'hen  the  Rockefeller  millions  were  scorned 
and  scored  from  the  pulpit,  but  now,  it  seems,  they  are 
thankfullj'  accepted  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and 
charity  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  criticism  for  the  multimillion- 
aire's business  methods  has  largely  given  way  to  commendation 
for  what  is  described  as  his  adherence  to  the 
Biblical  doctrine  of  stewardship.  So  while 
from  a  few  the  old  crj'  of  "tainted  monej'" 
greets  the  announcement  of  the  gift  of 
§63,763,357.37  to  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  JVIemorial,  majority  opinion, 
as  reflected  in  the  daily  press,  thinks  that 
his  huge  benefactions  merit  for  the  oil 
king  a  grateful  remembrance.  The  new 
fund  is  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
who  contributed  to  many  philantlu-opies 
during  her  life^  and  is  entirely  separate 
from  Mr.  Rockefeller's  other  investments 
in  charity.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  institu- 
tions which  are  chiefly,  or  largely,  for  the 
benefit  of  women  and  children,  and  begins 
a  task  which  social  workers  declare  to 
have  been  largely  neglected.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's donations  now  total,  it  is  esti- 
mated, nearly  $475,000,000,  or  $125,000,- 
000  more  than  Andrew  Carnegie  gave 
away  in  trying  to  make  himself  a  poor 
man  before  he  died.  All  the  gifts  are  in 
perpetual  trust  for  the  various  objects  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  so  that,  as  the 
Indianapolis  Star  puts  it,  "whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he  has 
at  least  shown  the  world  a  highway  to 
charity,"  and  "men  of  smaller  means  may 
follow  the  example  he  has  set  according  to 
their  ability."  UsuaUj'  the  accumulation 
of  large  fortunes  has  been  considered  the 
curse  of  modern  societj^  notes  the  Louis- 
ville Cnvrier-Jonrnnl,  and  the  votaries  of 
SociaUsm  have  long  inveighed  against  their 
possessors   as  being  "enemies  of   ci^nUza- 

tion."  But  "Mr.  Rockefeller  has  proved  for  all  time  that  a 
gi'eat  fortune  can  become,  instead  of  a  curse,  a  source  of  great 
good  for  humanity.  It  was  a  hard  task  to  spend  half  a  billion 
dollars,  but  it  has  been  well  done,  and  its  effects  will  be  lasting." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  indorse  all  the  methods  by  which  the 
Rockefeller  fortune  was  accumulated,  nor  the  social  system 
which  made  it  possible,  thinks  the  New  York  Evening  World; 
"but  it  is  undeniable  that,  ha\ang  acquired  the  fortune,  the 
Rockefellers,  father  and  son,  have  developed  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  sense  of  stewardship  in  the  use  of  the  fortune."  More- 
over, "so  long  as  the  capitalistic  system  exists,  it  is  weU  that  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  great  capitalist  should  set  so  worthy 
an  example  for  his  fellows."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  Mr.  Rockefeller  is,  in  the  amount  of  money  given 
for  public  uses,  "the  greatest  benefactor  the  world  has  ever 
had."  Most  of  his  fortune  he  has  given  "to  relieve  poverty, 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  help  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  maintain  medical  research.  As  he  was 
shrewd  in  the  collection  of  his  fortune,  so  he  is  wise  in  its  dis- 


tribution.    His  millions  will  continue  for  generations  and  cen- 
turies to  come  to  bear  fruit  in  good  works." 

One  may  reserve  opinion  as  to  the  methods  of  Standard  Oil, 
and  even  the  business  record  of  its  founder,  "and  still  render 
fair  tribute  to  his  philanthropy,"  believes  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot.     As  tliis  paper  sees  it: 


LAURA  SPELMAN  ROCKEFELLER, 

In  whose  name  women  and  children  will 

be  helped  by  the  oil  king's  millions  through 

all  the  coming  years. 


"These  acts  of  philanthropy  are  Rocke- 
feller's way  of  fulfilling  the  trust  that  goes 
with  the  possession  of  wealth.  He  may 
not  reason  it  out  that  way,  and  others  may 
be  unwilling  to  concede  it,  but  it  reduces 
to  this  in  final  analj'sis.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
may  regard  his  gifts  simply  as  free-will 
offerings,  and  less  charitable  persons  may 
list  them  as  bribes  to  glory,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  world  is  the  final  bene- 
ficiary. Whether  the  Rockefeller  gifts  are 
counted  merely  as  payment  on  an  account 
that  is  owed  or  as  charity,  they  none  the 
less  stand  for  fulfilment  of  the  trust  that 
is  ineradicably  marked  on  wealth — to  use 
it  for  the  direct  or  indirect  benefit  of 
mankind." 

In  remarking  the  careful  provision 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  made  for  the 
charities  he  founded,  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times  thinks  his  system  is  "so  different" 
that  it  is  "convinced  not  only  that  the  oil 
king's  stupendous  accumulation  is  a  good 
thing,  but  that  it  was  ordained  for  the 
very  service  to  which  it  is  being  devoted. 
At  any  rate,  no  balanced  mind  can  com- 
plain against  a  fortune— even  a  billion — 
that  is  so  much  a  public  asset."  And 
the  disposition  of  this  money  increment, 
saj's  the  New  York  World,  "is  certainlj^ 
as  wise  and  useful  as  anything  that  the 
tax-devouring  politicians  have  ever  had  to 
offer.  The  stewardship  of  vast  wealth  is 
not  necessarily  a  governmental  function. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  shown  again  and  again 
that  it  may  be  made  a  matter  of  personal 
conscience  and  example." 
Turning  now  to  IMr.  Rockefeller's  critics,  it  is  "not  com- 
forting" to  The  Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake  City)  "to  know  that 
any  one  indi"\ddual  can  accumulate  such  enormous  wealth, 
with  the  influence  and  power  that  it  naturally  implies."  Look- 
ing at  the  huge  donation  from  another  view-point,  the 
Newark  News  feels  that  "  the  latest  gift  seems  to  contemplate 
the  existence  of  a  largely  dependent,  if  not  pauper,  class  for 
all  time."  However  this  may  be,  the  Pasadena  Star-Neivs 
is  of  the  opinion  that  "conditions  should  not  be  such  in  this 
country  that  fortunes  so  vast  could  be  amassed,"  and  the 
Wichita  Eagle  complains  bitterly  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  "ac- 
quired his  fortune  ruthlessly,"  that  "the  storj^  of  his  rise  is 
a  story  of  brutal  crushing  of  those  below."  Still,  "it  is  well 
that  the  old  billionaire  has  been  so  liberal  in  his  organized 
giving.  He  has  tried  to  cover  up  his  selfish  deeds  with  great 
gifts  to  education  and  humanitarian  projects.  He  has  done 
well."  So  "thanks,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  for  your  big  benefac- 
tions, but  don't  forget  that  we  have  some  ideas  as  to  the  whys 
and  wherefores." 
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Kri-in  the  cuili-cti.ii  t.f  l>i.  Mary  W.  UriHCulii,  Ity  Courtc-sy  t-f  "Asia." 

"And  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and 
there  wast  ed  his  substance  with  riotous  living." 


'And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat." 


"  Bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and 
let  us  eat  and  be  merry." 


CHINESE  PICTORIAL  VERSION  OF  THE  "PRODIGAL-SON"  STORY. 


BIBLE   STORIES   TOLD   IN   CHINESE   ART 

AH  CHRISTIANITY  SPREAD  from  Syria  into  Europe 
/-\  and  Africa  and  Asia,  hearers  of  the  Bible  stories  in  thes3 
-^  -^  far  lands  naturally  thought  of  them  in  terms  of  tlu>ir 
own  landscapes  and  flora  and  fauna.  Perhaps  the  first  American 
Indians  who  h(;ard  of  Christianity  pictured  to  themselves 
a  baud  of  twelvt!  red-skinned  di.sciples  winding  along  forest 
trails  or  sheltered  in  teepees.  So  in  China,  Chinese  converts 
have  imagincid  Biblical  heroes  in  Chinese  garb,  surrounded  by 
Chinese  scenes.  The  Chinese  vision  of  the  Bible  luis  been  put 
on  canvas  by  a  Chinese  painter,  some  of  whose  work  is  here 
reproduced.  As  a  writer  in  Asia  tells  the  storj',  there  was  an 
artist  in  North  Fukien  province  who  made  a  living  bj'  painting 
pictures  on  silk.  One  evening  he  stole  out  to  where  "a  tiny 
white  church  of  a  foreign  Ood  beyond  the  tea-shop  was  brilliantly 
lighted."  Drawn  in  by  snatches  of  Tinrrative  that  interest(>d 
him,  the  artist  entei'cd  and  "sank  unobtrusively  into  an  empty 
seat."  Then,  "for  the  first  time  he  heard  some  of  the  beautiful 
old  stories  of  the  Bible,  which  have  lield  the  people  of  the  West 
enthralled  for  two  thousand  years."  And  so  the  artist  w-ent 
back  home  to  make  "pictures  of  the  story  of  Noah  and  tho 
Flood,  and  of  the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  and  of  many  others 
thao  were  in  the  Book  of  the  Western  missionary." 

But,  we  read  further  in  Asia,  this  artist  of  Fukien  "had  never 
heard  of  Palestine."  To  him  "Noah  was  Chinese  and  the  Lost 
Sheep  belonged  to  a  farmer  of  his  province  and  the  Prodigal 
Son  might  well  have  been  a  dissolute  youth  of  his  own  village." 
Therefore,  as  the  writer  in  Asia  describes  the  paintings,  "the 
landscape  that  forms  the  background  for  the  pictures  of  the 
Flood  is  typical  of  the  country  along  the  upper  stretches  of  the 
Min  Riv(!r  in  North  Fukien."  Noah's  Ark  is  "very  much  like 
the  house-boats  that  are  seen  on  the  Min  River  unto  this  day." 
And  the  animals,  entering  two  by  two,  are  those  familiar  to  this 
part  of  China:  "the  sacred  phenix  soaring  above  them  all; 
tigers  and  lions,  very  typical  of  the  stone  images  that  giuird 
tho  entrance  to  Chini^se  tcmjiles;  buffalo  cows,  and,  of  course, 
pigs;  and  bringing  up  the  rear  are  the  deer,  held  in  high  esteem 
in  China  because  they  came  out  of  their  cave  to  show  one  of 


the  wise  men  the  plant  of  everlasting  life."  We  are  reminded 
that  the  Flood  is  very  real  and  terrible  to  the  Chinese  artist,  "  for 
every  year  the  overflowing  rivers  claim  countless  victims.  It 
is  not  diflficult  for  him  to  image  the  torrents  tearing  down  the 
mountain  slopes,  the  houses  uprooted  from  their  foundations,  and 
the  terrified  inhabitants  scrambling  for  safety  to  the  high  places." 
Similarly,  since  there  are  no  sheep  in  South  China,  "the  httle 
Lost  Sheep  of  the  parable  becomes  a  goat,"  and  the  goatherd 
wears  the  dress  of  a  Fukien  coolie.  Also,  the  Prodigal  Son  of  the 
parable  wears  a  pigtail  and  smokes  opium.  Three  of  the  four 
Prodigal-Son  pictures  are  here  reproduced,  and  we  quote  as 
follows  the  description  of  the  whole  series  as  given  in  Asia: 

"The  Prodigal  Son  has  asked  for  his  inheritance.  He  can  no 
longer  endure  tho  dull  routine  of  the  little  pro\incial  town  in 
which  he  had  l>een  born;  he  wants  to  try  his  wings  in  the  great 
city  within  whose  walls  are  gilded  tea-houses  and  singing  girls. 
Th(>  father  and  his  two  sons  have  come  together  in  the  great 
rec^'ption-room.  The  walls  are  hung  with  paintings  on  silk  by 
famous  artists  of  long  ago  and  with  panels  decorated  with  the 
Lanwha,  or  orchid,  which  is  the  plant  of  everlasting  life.  The 
I'rodigal  Son  is  wearing  his  nnl  ceremonial  coat,  for  this  is  a 
great  occasion  for  him,  and  he  toys  with  his  fan  to  conceal  his 
agitation.  Behind  the  father  stands  the  elder  son,  looking 
scornfully  at  his  idle  brother.  In  boxes  and  trays  the  servants 
are  carrying  in  the  inheritance.  This  is  in  the  form  of  shoes  of 
silver,  each  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  weigh  fifty-two  taels. 
The  Prodigal  Son- is  haughtily  superintending  the  weighing  of 
the  shoes.  The  father  strokes  his  beard  doubtfully,  but  he  is  a 
philosopher,  and  feels  that  j'outh  must  not  be  held  to  the  shrines 
of  the  ancestors  against  its  will. 

"The  shoes  of  silver  are  fast  disappearing  in  riotous  living. 
The  Prodigal  Son  is  seated  behind  the  red  silken  curtains  on  the 
wide  bed  of  a  gambling  den.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  for  an 
inscription  in  Chinese  above  the  curtain  explains  the  iniquitous 
purpose  of  the  estabhshment.  The  crafty  proprietor  himself 
is  rolling  the  balls  of  opium  for  thi^  pipe  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
who  is  being  recei\ed  with  princely  welcome  in  the  silken  halls  of 
vice  as  long  as  his  inheritance  lasts.  The  servant  at  the  door 
is  bringing  bowls  of  lotus-seeds — a  most  epicurean  dish,  worthy 
to  set  before  kings.  At  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  four 
men  are  much  absorbed  in  fantan,  a  favorite  gambling  game 
among  the  Chinese,  who  are  fond  of  many  curious  games  of 
chance.     At  the  little  table  are  bowls  of  tea  and  hot  water 
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which  they  will  enjoy  in  a  brief  moment  of  relaxation,  for  they 
will  play  tJiroug-h  the  night.     And  the  Prodigal  Son  will  soon 
curl  up  on  the  luxurious  bed  and,  soothed  into  a  narcotic  slumber, 
he  will  dream  the  soul-destroying  dreams  of  the  opium-smoker. 
"The  Prodigal  Son  has  fallen  upon  evil  days  and  his  opium 
dreams  are  over.     In  pitiful  rags  that  do  not  even  half  cover  his 
body  he  sits  shivering  on  the  trunk  of  a  camphor-tree  amid  the 
swine  and  recalls  that  other  day  when,  drest  in  rich  red  satin, 
he  sat  in  state  in  a  teakwood  chair  and  demanded  every  shoe  of 
his  inheritance.     In  that    snug   little  cluster  of  white  houses 
with  the  sloping,  tiled  roofs,  there  is  not  a  bowl  of  rice  for  a  foolish 
youth  who  has  wasted  his  goodly  inheritance.     The  pigs  are  still 
sleek  and  well  fed,  but  the  pigs  are  more  useful  than  the  Prodigal 
Son.     Pigs,  which  constitute  the  principal  live  stock  and  prop- 
erty of  the  farmer,  are  as  characteristic  of  the  rural  landscape  in 
Fukien  as  are  the  waterfalls.     There  is  always  a  hole  cut  at  the 
side  of  the  door,  even  of  the  better  houses,  for  the  pigs'  private 
entrances.     One  by  one  the  pigs  will  have  to  be  sacrificed  to 
keep  the  famine  from  creeping  into  the  village.     No  wonder  the 
Prodigal  Son  in  his  deepest  dejection  thinks  of  his  father's  sub- 
stantial household  where  there  are  many  servants  and  rice  for  all. 
"The  Prodigal  Son  has  returned.     As  the  first  official  act 
of  welcome,  his  hair  is  combed  and  then  his  cap  and  ceremonial 
red  coat  are  given  back  to  him.     It  is  an  important  day  in  the 
household.     The  Prodigal  Son  has  returned  to  the  shrines  of  his 
ancestors  and  to  his  filial  duties.     Did  not  Confucius  say,  'Filial 
duty  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  Heaven,  the  natural  righteous- 
ness of  earth,  and  the  practical  duty  of  man?'     To  celebrate 
the  return  of  his  son,  the  father  has  prepared  a  great  feast. 
The  musicians  have  come  with  drums  and  flutes.     The  servant 
is  carrying  the    pibce  de  resistance,  the  fatted  calf,  which  is  a 
chicken,  the  honorable  dish  for  honored  guests  in  this  province. 
The    table    groans   with    pyramids   of    steamed    bread,    water- 
melon-seeds, cubes   of   bean  paste,  and  other  delicacies.     The 
father,  who  is  the  head  of  the  household,  is  also  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  picture,  in  accordance  with  Chinese  ideas 
of  etiquette,  if  not  with  Western   ideas  of  perspective.     'Let 
us  eat  and  be  merry'  is  a  command  willingly  complied  with  by 
the  Chinese,  celebrated  for  their  feasts." 


MRS.  ASQUITH   ON   CHRISTIAN 
MOTHERS 

M ARGOT  ASQUITH  WAS  IMPREST,  she  confesses 
in  her  volume  of  personal  reminiscences,  with  the 
religious  character  of  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  and  she 
wonders  how  many  men  and  women  of  this  generation  had 
religious  mothers.  Mrs.  Asquith  knew  the  gi'eat  statesman 
from  girlhood.  The  New  York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist) 
quotes  from  her  book  this  note  upon  Balfour's  character,  with 
her  striking  comment: 

"What  interested  me  most  and  what  I  liked  best  in  Arthur 
Balfom*  was  not  his  charm  or  his  Avits — and  not  his  politics — 
but  his  writing  and  his  religion.  Any  one  who  has  read  his 
books  with  a  searching  mind  will  perceive  that  his  faith  in 
God  is  what  has  really  moved  him  in  life.  .  .  .  His  mother. 
Lady  Blanche  Balfour,  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury 
and  a  woman  of  influence.  ...  I  should  be  curious  to  know, 
if  it  were  possible,  how  many  men  and  women  of  mark  in  this 
generation  have  had  religious  mothers.  I  think  much  fewer 
than  in  mine.  My  husband's  mother,  Mr.  McKenna's,  and 
Lord  Hajjjdane's  were  all  profoundly  religious." 

All  of/ us  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  th's  genera- 
tion have  had  religious  mothers,  comments  The  Advocate;  but 
it  adds  that  "we  are  more  concerned  to  inquire  how  there  can 
be  strong  and  good  men  and  women  in  the  next  generation  if 
motherhood  should  lose  its  faith  in  those  spiritual  realities 
which  make  for  greatness  of  character."  It  would  be  calamitous 
"if  in  gaining  "this  whole  world  of  opportunity  they  lose  their 
own  soul-culture,  which  alone  can  make  great  mothers  of  men  " — 

"Mrs.  Asquith  thinks  that  her  own  generation  affords  fewer 
examples  of  this  highest  type  of  motherhood  than  did  its  im- 
mediate predecessor.  Her  observation  is  restricted  to  the  higher 
circles  of  British  society,  which,  oven  in  a  constitutional  king- 
dom, still  furnish  most  of  the  political  leaders.  In  this  country, 
where  'family'  still  counts  for  little,  and  'new  men'  are  con- 
stantly breaking  through  and  making  their  way  to  the  front, 
one  can  not  speak  with  confidence.     What  is  certain,  however, 


is  that  there  is  no  surer  basis  for  the  nurture  of  substantial 
qualities  of  character  tha,n  the  Christian  home,  and  no  influence  so 
effective  upon  plastic  boyhood  as  that  of  a  good  mother,  not 
merely  passively  pious,  Imt  living  with  full  vigor  the  life  of  the 
spirit.  Whether  the  woman  be  Lady  Blanche  Balfour  or  Nancy 
Hanks,  it  is  religion  that  fits  her  to  train  her  boy  to  meet  the 
highest  responsibilities  that  he  may  inherit  or  that  may  come 
to  him  by  the  free'  votes  of  his  peers." 


A  PERNICIOUS   INDIAN   "RELIGION 


ii 


BY  MAKING  DRUG-TAKING  a  religious  rite  some  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Southwestern  States  believe  they  have 
found  a  new  road  to  heaven,  and  certainly,  as  it  appears 
from  reports,  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  short  route  from  this 
"vale  of  tears."  The  drug  used  in  the  new  cult  is  peyote,  the 
dried  flower  of  the  mescal,  a  kind  of  cactus,  and  was  introduced 
from  Mexico,  where  it  has  long  been  known.  Its  considerable 
use  in  the  United  States  does  not  date  back  more  than  half  a 
century,  we  are  told,  and  its  introduction  was  so  gradual  that 
its  danger  was  not  realized  until  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
At  first  no  claims  were  made  for  it  except  as  a  medicine,  writes 
Rev.  Bruce  Kinney,  D.D.,  in  The  Christian  Herald,  but  now, 
under  the  promotion  of  shrewd  medicine  men,  who  saw  in  it 
another  opportunity  for  leadership  and  money,  its  use  has 
become  a  religious  cult,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  "some 
of  the  most  famous  physicians,  chemists,  and  manufacturing 
pharmacists  in  this  country  and  Europe  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive experiments  and  have  unanimously  pronounced  its 
results  evil  and  only  evil."  It  produces  all  sorts  of  alluring 
hallucinations  of  sounds,  appearances,  and  colors,  and  is  a  most 
powerful  narcotic,  with  all  the  inherent  dangers  that  are  known 
to  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  none  of  the  values.  However,  under 
the  guise  of  being  a  necessary  religious  rite,  its  use,  we  are  told, 
has  now  bect^me  a  comm;  rcialized  vice  of  alarming  proportions. 
The  ceremonies  accompanying  the  use  of  the  peyote  vary 
greatly,  and  in  some  cases  include  a  very  elaborate  heathen 
ritual  veneered  with  an  imitation  of  Christianity: 

"The  formal  ceremony  usually  begins  on  Saturday  night  and 
there  is  great  feasting  in  connection  with  it — and  what  Indian 
can  resist  a  feast!  The  ceremonies  follow  the  feast  and  include 
the  partaking  of  peyote.  Sleep  follows  and  the  participants 
are  in  a  stupor  most  of  or  all  of  Sunday,  in  proportion  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  stuff*  that  they  have  taken  and  the  resistance 
their  systems  offer  to  its  effects.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  days 
or  weeks  before  the  victims  entirely  recover  their  normal  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind. 

"Some  of  the  priests  are  'returned  students,'  and  in  Christian 
communities  they  claim  that  the  Indian's  religious  road  differs 
from  that  of  the  white  man  and  that  peyote  is  the  Indian  road; 
that  peyote  is  the  Indian's  way  of  knowing  God  and  seeing 
Christ;  that  peyote  is  the  Indian  way  of  observing  communion 
and  learning  God's  will  for  him. 

"At  some  .of  these  services  prayers  are  offered  to  God  and 
Christ,  testimonies  and  exhortations  are  given,  and  the  Bible 
is  read  and  occupies  a  prominent  place  on  the  altar. 

"Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  passage 
of  laws  by  Congress  which  would  prohibit  the  importation  and 
sale  of  this  dangerous  drug.  Every  time  this  attempt  has  been 
made  the  Indians  with  their  hired  white  attorneys  have  hurried 
to  Washington  to  protest;  and  up  to  date  their  protests  have 
been  influential  and  all  unfavorable  legislation  has  been  defeated." 

The-  practise  of  eating  peyote  seems  to  have  spread  in  fan- 
shaped  lines  north  and  east  until  it  is  now  found  to  some  extent 
in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas.     So,  says  Dr.  Kinney, 

"It  is  high  time  that  our  people  became  aroused  and  passed 
laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  habit.  Such  laws  are  needed 
not  alone  to  preserA^e  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  integrity 
of  the  Indians,  but  that  of  our  own  people  also.  An  insidious 
and  dangerous  drug  like  this  knows  no  racial  barrier.  In  these 
days  Avhen  whisky  is  becoming  harder  to  get,  more  expensive, 
and  more  dangerous,  young  white  men  of  the  'baser  sort'  are 
beginning  to  take  this  'dry  whisky'  and  if  something  can  not 
be  done  soon  we  will  have  a  gigantic  problem  on  our  hands  to  * 
keep  our  young  men  from  being  debauched." 
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"It  rings  true!" 

A  simple  and  matter-of-fact  message 
— this  Campbell's  New  Year  greeting — 
but  it  is  plain  truth  and  founded  on 
the  clear  gospel  of  health. 

"Eat  good  soup  every  day  in  the 
year."  The  bells  cannot  ring  a  message 
of  more  practical  value  to  you. 

Your  entire  w^ell-being,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  depends  on  health.  And 
health  depends  mainly  on  good 
digestion. 

You  not  only  find  more  enjoyment 
and  zest  in  a  meal  that  begins  with 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  but  the 
entire  meal  is  more  easily  digested  and 
more  beneficial. 

Made  from  one  of  nature's  most 
tempting  and  wholesome  products  this 
delicious  soup  should  bring  added 
delight  to  your  home  table  all  through 
the  year. 


'New  Year  new  cheer 

Good   tidings  far  and  near 

'Good  soup  good  health' 

So  rings  the  message  clear" 
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Keep  Comfortable 

Outdoors  and  In 

T  X  TOOL  union  suits  feel  warm,  but  too  itchy;  fine 
'  ^  cotton  feels  soft  and  agreeable,  but  isn't  warm 
enough.  In  Duofold  you  have  the  ideal  garment — a 
layer  of  wool  outside,  a  layer  of  cotton  inside.  When- 
ever you  wear  Duofold  outdoors,  the  wool  keeps  you 
warm  and  protected;  whenever  you  enter  a  hot  room 
the  soft,  light  cotton  makes  you  unaware  of  the  wool. 

Keep  your  whole  family  healthy,  warm  and  comfort- 
able.    Get  them.  Duofold  and  notice  the  difference. 

DUOFOLD  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  Cp. 

HENDERSON  8C  ERVIN 

NEW  YORK:  331  Fourth  Avenue  CHICAGO:  424  S.  Wells  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  122  Battery  Street 

For  Summer  Wear 

ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear /6r  Men  &  Boys 

The  Athletic  Union  Suit  with  Closed  Seat  Side  Leg  Opening.    Rockinchair 
provides  supreme  comfort  in  warm  weather.    Makes  friends  of  its  wearers. 

For  men,  women  and  boys. 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


THE  strong  appeal  of  Europe's  suffer- 
ing children  is  meeting  response  other 
than  those  in  terms  of  cash.  Overflowing 
hearts  have  sent  us  also  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  in  verse.  The  wide-spread 
interest  shown  by  our  readers  in  The 
Literary  l!)igest  Child-Feeding  Fund  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  our  devoting  the 
poetry  page  this  week  to  a  few  of  these. 
One  that  will  be  appreciated  by  every 
parent  is  from  a  reader  whose  verses  were 
first  sent  to  The  Arkansas  Gazette: 

TWO  LITTLE  BOYS 

By  Walter  Westlet 

Little  America 
Gladly  I  saw  him 

Running  tlong. 
Eyes  full  of  laughter. 

Singing  a  song. 

Cheeks  red  as  roses. 

Heart  full  of  joy. 
Lips  like  ripe  cherries. 

Dear  Uttle  boy. 

Clad,  oh,  so  cozily. 

Cap  on  his  head. 
Warm  little  overcoat. 

Nothing  to  dread. 

Pausing  to  greet  me. 

Dear  little  man, 
Eagerly  calling, 

Ere  on  he  ran: 

"It  is  lots  colder; 

Don't  you  think  so? 
Oh,  how  I  hope  it  Is 

Going  to  snow." 

Poland — A  Dream 

Sadly  I  saw  him 

Running  along. 
Eyes  full  of  misery, 

Singing  no  song. 

Cheeks  gray  as  ashes. 

Heart  without  joy, 
Lips  drawn  in  agony. 

Dear  little  boy. 

Clad,  oh,  so  scantily. 

Bare  little  head. 
Hunger  and  nakedness. 

Terror  and  dread. 

Pausing  to  greet  me. 

Dear  little  man. 
Wearily  whispering. 

Ere  on  he  ran: 

"  It  Is  lots  colder; 

Don't  you  think  so? 
Oh,  God  I  I  fear  it  is 

Going  to  snow." 


This  one  from  the  Hartford  Times  was 
\vTitten,  as  Mr.  Harper  tells  us,  before  the 
campaign  for  the  Feeding  Fund  was  be- 
gun. The  picture  it  brings  before  us  is 
only  a  variant  of  those  that  inspired  the 
relief  efforts: 


A  SYRL^  MOTHEB 

By  J.  W.  Harper 

She  sits  amid  the  glaring  sands 
Upon  the  desert,  bleak  and  wide. 

A  Uttle  bag  of  herbs  and  roots 
Is  lying  at  her  side. 

A  trail  of  white  runs,  gleaming,  far 
Across  the  desert's  yellow  rust. 

Where  famish 'd  infants'  bleaching  bones 
Lie  trampled  into  dust. 

High  soaring  o'er  the  barren  plain. 
With  beady  eyes  and  circUng  winga 

A  vulture  notes  the  silent  forms 
Of  fallen,  wasted  things. 

Across  her  knees  a  little  child. 

Which  still  her  ragged  shawl  enfokls. 

And  dead  within  her  shrivel'd  arms 
A  skeleton  she  holds. 

She  does  not  moan,  she  does  not  weep, 
Dumb  are  her  lips  in  mute  despair. 

But,  oh,  her  dark  and  mournful  eyes 
That  only  stare  and  stare  I 

That  gleam  above  her  hoUow'd  cheeks. 

I  wonder  what  they  seem  to  seel 
Alight  with  fever's  kindling  fires. 

That  gaze  so  fl-iedly. 

Here,  far  away,  I  look  without 
Upon  a  world  so  wondrous  fair. 

Where  death  and  famine  do  not  stall 
And  food  is  everywhere. 

But  every  time  I  take  some  bread 
A  haunting,  famish'd  face  I  see. 

With  eyes  that  stare  across  the  dead 
And  seem  to  look  at  me. 

The  following  is  one  possessing  metrical 
excellences  as  well  as  eloquent  feeling: 

"FEED  MY  LAMBS" 

By  Martha  Coleman  Sherman 

Over  the  restless  ocean,  with  Christmas 

drawing  nigh. 
Hungry  and  freezing  and  dying, 

millions  of  children  cryl 
Turning  their  eyes,  all  famished, 

over  tlio  moaning  sea; 
Begging  for  food  and  for  shelter,  begglnK 

of  you  and  me. 

We  In  our  land  of  plenty,  singing 

our  Freedom's  song, 
Holding  our  children  at  twilight 

nourished  and  well  and  strong. 
Watching  their  beautiful  faces  warm 

in  the  firelight's  glow. 
What  do  wo  dream  of  the  anguish 

millions  of  children  know? 

Martyrs  of  war  and  hatred,  orphaned 

and  weak  and  shy. 
Stunted  and  homeless  and  frightened 

under  a  Christmas  sky, 
Stretching  their  arms  all  shrunken 

over  the  hungry  sea. 
Millions  of  little  children  are 

praying  to  you  and  me. 

History  pales  before  it.     AU  through 

the  countless  years 
Nothing  compares  with  the  monstrous 

wrong  of  these  cliildren's  tears. 
Nothing  compares  with  the  terror 

each  of  the.se  children  know — 
Little  and  tender  and  helpless, 

ravished  by  pain  and  wol 


Give,  O  ye  happy  people!  Ye 

who  have  loving  care. 
Clothing  and  food  and  shelter, 

riches  beyond  your  share. 
Give  to  these  pitiful  children  all 

that  they  need  and  more. 
Ye  who  are  sheltered  and  happy, 

give  of  yoiu"  ample  store. 

The  writer  of  the  following  has  a  child 
dying  of  an  incurable  disease,  not  to  be 
alleviated  by  tender  care,  love,  or  science. 
But  this  child  has  soft  pillows,  food,  and 
peace,  besides  a  roof  to  cover.  "Is  there 
anj'  mother  or  father  of  an  incurably  sick 
child  anjrwhere  who  will  not  help  some 
other  child  to  live?"  So  asks  the  writer 
of  the  following: 

THE  CHILDREN 

They  come,  these  wraiths  of  children. 
To  you,  who  have  alms  to  give. 

With  pain-racked,  wasted  bodies, 
To  plead  for  the  right  to  Uve. 

With  faces  pinched  with  famine. 
That  never  knew  childish  joys. 

And  gaunt  arms  raised  in  suppliancr. 
World-old  httle  girls  and  boys. 

There  are  perils  in  their  night-time. 
There  are  terrors  in  their  day. 

And  death  creeps  ever  nearer 
Along  that  cruel  way. 

They  are  cold  and  naked,  they  hunger. 
They  drink  deep  of  misery's  lees. 

Oh,  heed  the  voice  of  the  Master, 
"My  little  ones — give  unto  these." 

Finally,  we  quote  this  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

"UNTO  ONE  OF  THE  LEAST 
OF  THESE" 

By  Alice  Packard  Palmer 

What  would  you  do  if  now  upon  your  breast 

Should  rest 

A  little  bony,  gaunt,  but  precious  form, 

Still  warm 

With  blood  of  yours? 

■\Vhat  would  you  do  if  now  upon  your  cheek 
Were  prest  pale,  miunbling  lips  that  could  not 

speak, 
Tho  fiber  joined  with  fiber  in  a  shriek 
For  food? 

Could  such  necessitude 
Unheeded  be? 

What  would  you  do  if  now  upon  your  ear 

Fell    plaintive    moanings,    groanings — could    you 

hear 
Your  starving  child  in  anguish,  prone 
Upon  the  barren  ground — to  find — a  stone? 

If  you  had  gone  before. 

No  more 

To  guard  life  of  your  life,  no  more  enfold 

The  thing,  God-given,  you  had  learned  to  hold 

Most  dear. 

What  would  you  do 

If.  from  behind  the  veil,  you  could  peer  through? 

Wliat  will  you  do,  when  now,  upon  your  heart. 

Is  lain  the  burden  of  a  milUon  cries? 

Ere  dies  within  us  the  ennobling  spark. 

We  hear  a  voice,  a  still,  small  voice — then — Hark  I 

From  height,  from  depth,  the  Master's  magic  pica 

Reverberates:    "Ye've  done  it  unto  Me." 
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I A  Test  That  Proves  Quality 

ALONG  the  waterfront,  in  addition  to 
"  wind,  sun,  rain  and  snow,  roofs  are 
subjected  to  penetrating  fogs  and  continuous 
dampness.  Here  the  economy  of  Everlastic 
* 'Rubber"  Roofing  is  constantly  demonstra- 
ted. For,  no  matter  how  severe  the  condi- 
tions of  service,  this  popular  plain-surfaced 
roofing  gives  unqualified  satisfaction. 

The  Everlastic  line  also  includes  three  styles 
of  slate-surfaced  roofings  —  two  in  shingle 
form  and  one  in  roll  form.  The  crushed  slate 
surface,  in  a  beautiful  shade  of  red  or  green, 
is  the  finishing  touch  that  gives  distinction 
to  even  the  most  humble  residence. 

The  moderate  cost,  attractiveness,  fire- 
resistance  and  durability  of  Everlastic  Roof- 
ings have  made  them  the  popular  choice  for 
steep-roofed  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  It  is  tough,  pliable, 
elastic,  durable  and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no 
skilled  labor  required.    Nails  and  cement  included  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced 
with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.  Very  durable; 
requires  no  painting.    Nails  and  cement  included. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(Four  Shingles  in  One)— The  newest  thing  in  roofing.  Tough, 
elastic  and  durable.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials 
and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles  and  make  a 
roof  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings.  Weather  and  fire-resisting 
to  a  high  degree.    Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shin- 
gles, but  made  in  individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12%  inches.  A 
finished  roof  of  Everlastic  Single  Shingles  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof,  and  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 
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Look  for  the  E'verlastic  Name. 

It 's  your  protection  against 

inferior  roofings. 

Illustrated  booklets^  describing 

the  four  styles  of  E'verlasticy 

sent  free  on  request. 


Company 


New  York 

Cleveland 

Birmingham 

Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  City 

Youngstown 

Latrobe 

Omaha 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St.  LoaiS 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

New  Orleans 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Dallas 

Nashville 

Seattle 

Peoria 

Atlanta 

Duluth 

Bangor 

Washington 

Johnstown 

Lebanon 

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Richmond 

Bethlehem 

Elizabeth 

Buffalo 

Baltimore 

Houston 

Denver 

Jacksonville 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


I 


NEW   ORLEANS   AND   THE   MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

WEALTH,  PRODUCTION  AND  CAPACITY  OF  THE   GREAT  BASIN 
(New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce) 


WHAT  NEW  ORLEANS  HAS  DONE 

IN  ORDER  THAT  IT  MAY  FUNCTION  as  the  Valley's 
port  of  easiest  access,  New  Orleans,  at  public  expense, 
has  constructed  a  system  of  efficient  warehouses  and 
docks,  and  a  belt  railroad,  which  serve  all  ships,  railroads, 
boats,  industries,  and  commerce  alike;  has  mosquito-  and 
rat-proofed  the  city  as  a  safeguard  against  yellow  fever  and 
bubonic  plague;  has  installed  a  modern  sewerage,  drainage,  and 
pure-water  supply  system;  has  exempted  money  on  deposit, 
mortgage  loans,  and  steamships  from  taxation,  and  is  building 
a  fixt  level  industrial  canal  and  inner  harbor  for  deep-draft 
vessels. 

Because  of  its  asset  of  forty-one  miles  of  publicly  owned  harbor 
frontage.  New  Orleans  is  in  a  position  to  create  some  unusual 
and  unique  economies  for  the  fostering  and  encouraging  of 
Mississippi  Valley  commerce. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

LAND 

Mississippi 
United  States        Mississippi  Valley        Valley 

Totals  Totals  Percentages 

Area 3.026,789  sq.  m.  1,940,090  sq.m.  64.0% 

In  crops,  1909 31 1, 293, ;i82  acres  248,508,857  acres  79.8% 

In  crops,  1919 368,809,000      "  294,279,000    "  79.7% 

Public    lands    in 

1919 212,901,622      "  59,479,423      "  27.9% 

Irrigation  projects 

in  1919 3,212,092      "  1.802,482      "  56.1% 

FOREST    PRODUCTION 

Lumber 31, 890, 494.000  feet       16.875.432,000  feet  52.9% 

MINERAL   PRODUCTION 

Coal 585,883,000  tons  561,332.000  tons  95.8% 

Coke .')(;, 478, 185     ••  52,315,.593     "  92.6% 

Copper 1.908, .533, .595  pounds  677,840,2.59  pounds  35.5  7r 

Gas 795.1 10,376.000  cu.  ft.  520.9.56.699, 0(K)cu.  ft.  65.5' ; 

Gasoline 429,287,797,000      "  .334.449,494,000      "  77.9', 

fiold 3,313,373  ounces  1,134,074  ounces  34.2';; 

.Silver 67,879,20(1       "  24,540.643       "  .36.1'; 

Pig  iron .38.230,440  tons  35,071.709  tons  91.7';c 

Iron  ore 72,021,202     "  t)9,913,6Il     "  97.0% 

Lime 3.206,016     "  1,517.427     "  47.3% 

Potash 207.686     "  132.990     "  64.0';, 

Salt 7,238,744     "  4,808,083     "  66.4'?;, 

Gypsum 2,057,015     "  1,194, .582     "  58.0';, 

Pottery,  etc..  .  .       $221,884,651  $128,455,990  .57.8';;, 

PetroUniin 3.55,927,716  bbls.  2,50.171.101  bbls.  70.8';; 

Coal    supi)ly    in 

1913 543, 172.900,000  tons  512.108,100,000  tons  94.2% 


FINANCES 


Wealth,  1900 $88 

Wojilth.  1912 187 

Net  income,  personal  and 

corporate,  for  1917 

Income  tax,  p(>rsonal, 
corporate!,  and  partner- 
ship, for  1917 

Farm  property,  1900 20 

Farm  property,  19U)....   40 
Internal      revenue      col- 
lections,  1912 

Internal  revenue  collec- 
tions, 101'.) 3 

State  debt,  per  capita.  .  . 


517 
739 


439, 
,991, 

321, 

,839, 


306 
071 


090 


$44,423,031,924 
101, 5(52,676, 662 


901 
449 

615 

950 


164 
.090 

,895 

,612 
7.08 


14, 886, .548, 204 
31,299.2.33.720 

189,467.689 

1,485.700.397 
4.43 


.54.0';, 
37.32% 

37.44% 

72.8% 

76.3% 

58.9  ■•;, 

38.6'"; 


EDUCATION 

Tot.al  population.  1917..  103. 635, .306 

Children,  5  to  18 27.6.86,476 

School  enrolment 20,853,516 

.School  attendance 15.548,914 

E.xpended       on       public 

schools $763.()7S.0,S9 

Number   of   imbllc    high 

.schools 13.951 

Numl)er  of  privat(>   high 

schools  and  academies  2,058 

Number  of  public  normal 

.schools 251 

Ifniversities.  col  leges, 
and  schools  of  tech- 
nology    574 

Collegiate  male  students  152,860 

Collegiate  female  stu- 
dents   90,181 

Nund)er    of    commercial 

schools 890 

Commercial  students  .  .  .  289,579 


56..3.54.570 

16.713.749 

12.041.811 

8,940.611 

$417,691,607 

9,1.59 

963 

144 


329 
74,003 

52.951 

477 
113.726 


54.3% 
56.7');, 
.57.7% 

57.4 '•■; 

54.6 'i 
65.6% 
46.7  % 
57.3 ';„ 


57.3% 
48.4  % 

58.7% 

53.5% 
49.6% 


Railroad  mileage  per  100  square  miles  in  1917. 
Percentage  of  highways  surfaced  in  1910.  ..  . 


TRANSPORTATION 

United  Mississippi 

States  Valley 

8.53  miles  10.91  miles 

12.0%  10.6% 


AGRICULTURAL 


United  States 

Mississippi  Valley 

Totals 

Totals 

Com 

.  .2.917.450.000  bushels 

2.536.950.000  bushels 

Wheat 

.  .     940.789.000 

760,629,000 

Oats 

..1,248,310.000 

1.093.495,000 

Barley 

.  .     166,719,000 

120.027.000 

Rye 

.  .       88,478,000 

77.619,000 

Buckwheat.  .  . 

16.301,000 

3.504,000 

Flaxseed 

8.919.000 

8,919.000 

Rice 

.  .       41,0.59.000 

33.049,000 

Potatoes 

.  .     357.901.000 

189,002,000 

Sweet  potatoes 

.     103.579,000 

62.567.000 

Hay 

91,326,000  tons 

59.292.000  tons 

Wild  hay 

17,340,000     " 

16.193,000     •■ 

Clover-seed .  .  . 

1.099.000  bu.shels 

962,000  bushels 

Cotton 

11,030.000  bales 

6,796.000  bales 

Cottonseed.  .  . 

4,929,000  torts 

3.025,000  tons 

Tobacco 

.  .  1,389.458,000   )ounds 

719.110,000  pounds 

Apples 

.  .     147,457.000  bushels 

49.796.000  bushels 

Peaches 

.  .       .50.434.000 

15,292,000 

Pears 

13,902,000 

3,232.000 

Beans,  dry .... 

11.488,000 

5.438,000 

Soy-beans. . .  . 

2,402.000 

494,000 

Cowpeas 

10,426,000 

5.442,000 

Broom  corn    .  . 

.53, UX)  tons 

53.100  tons 

Grain  sorghum 

.  .     126,058.000  bushels 

1 19.042.000  bushels 

Peanuts 

.  .       33,263.000 

17,.590,000 

Cane-sugar .  .  . 

116.715  tons 

115..590  tons 

Beet-sugar.  .  .  . 

.  :             763.84.8     " 

485.713      •' 

Sugar  cane. . .  . 

481.000  acre-s 

405.700  acres 

Cane-sirup. .  .  . 

38.385,000  gallons 

26,376,000  gallons 

Mai)le-sugar .  . 

10,425,959  pounds 

80!), 750  pounds 

Maplt>-sirup. . . 

3.885.108  gallons 

1,417,630  gallons 

Sorghum-.sirup. 

33.312.000 

26,462,000 

Wool       

.  .     265.460.000  pounds 

163.550.000  pounds 

Wool 

35.979.000  fleeces 

22,435,000  fleeces 

Live  stock .... 

.  $S.5li6.O0O.000 

$6,415,000,000 

All  crops 

$15.796.573.0(K1                   i 

511.002,487,000 

All  crops 

.  .     368.809,000  acres 

294,279,000  acres 

PRODUCTION 

Mississippi 

Valley 
Percentages 

86.9% 
80.8% 
87.5% 
71.9% 
87.7% 
21.4% 
100.0% 
80.4% 
52.8% 
60.4% 
64.9% 
93.3% 
87.5% 
61.6% 
61.3% 
51.7% 
33.7% 

30.3%, 
23.2% 
47.3% 
20.5% 
52.1% 
100.0% 
94.9% 
52.8% 
99.0% 
63.7% 
84.3% 
68.7% 
7.7% 
36.4% 
61.6% 
61.6% 
62.3% 
74.8% 
69.6% 
79.7% 


MANUFACTURES 

Uxited  Mississippi 

St.\tes  V.\lley 

Totals  Totals 

Agricultural  implements. . .  8164,087,000  $1.34,.597,000 

Artillcial  stone  products.  ,  .  21.934,000  15,193,000 

Automobile  bodie.s  and  parts  129,601 .()()()  96,00(>,0O0 

Automobiles .503. 230. 000  4.50.992.()(H) 

.Vwnings,  tent-s.  and  sails . . .  18. 138,01)0  9.235,000 

Boots  and  shoes .501,7<iO,0(M)  124,305,000 

Brick,  tile,  terra-cotta,  etc. .  135.921.000  78,367,000 

Butter 243,379,000  177,759.000 

Carriage   and    wagon    ma- 
terials   24,.S50.000  17.236.000 

Carriages,  wagons,  and  re- 
pairs   106,697,000  72,2.39,000 

Cheese 51.745.000    .  32.74 1,(K)0 

Chemicals 1.58,0.54.000  41,752,000 

Mens  clothing 458,211.000  163,701,000 

Women's  clothing 473,.SS8.000  57.538.000 

CotTee  and  spices,  roasting, 

etc 150,749,000  77.958.000 

ConfiH-tionerv 170,845,000  72,196,000 

Copper,  tin.  and  sheet  iron  94.891,0(K)  49,3(i7,()00 

(\)tt()n  goods 676, .569, 000  42. .590,000 

Klectrical  machinery,  etc.  .  335,170,000  107,811,000 
Engines,    steam,    gas,    and 

water 72.121.(K)0  45.758,000 

Fertilizers 153,196,000  41.048,000 

Flour  and  grist-mill  prod- 
ucts   877,680,000  624,313.000 

Miscellaneous  food-prepar- 
ations   219.333.000  130.555.000 

Foundrv  and  machine-shop 

products    .866. .545,000  412.073.000 

Furniture       265.7(Wi.()00  141,604,000 

Class                    123,085,(K)0  63.000,000 

Hardware 73,320,000  23,547,000 

Hosierv  and  knit  goods. .  .  .  2.58,913,000  51 ,246.000 

Iron  and  steel  work 918,665,000  818,3,59.000 

l.oather               367.202,000  117,.560,OOO 

T.iine 1S.39 1,000  8.902,000 

Lumber  and   timber  proi^l- 

ucts 715.310.000  409,941,000 

Oil,  cottonseed,  cake    and 

nioal                      212.127,000  121,902,000 

Paints 1  12,409.000  .53,526,000 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 332,147.000  98,992.000 

Miscellaneous  rubber  goods  223.611,000  126.080.000 
Slaught(>ring    and    meat 

products 1.651.965,000  1,204,174,000 

Structural  iron  work 159,378,000  _J109,655.0(X> 

Turpentine  and  resin 20.990.000  16.0S3.000 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods .  379.4.S4.000  17.420.000 

Total  manufactures,  1914. ,  24,246.435.000  10.,594. 1 1 1 .000 

Total  manuf.ictures.  l'.)01. .  14.793.903.000  6.09  1. 509. 000 


Mississippi 

Valley 
Percentages 

82.0% 
69.2% 
74.0% 
89.6% 
50.9% 
24.7% 
.57.6% 
73.0%, 

69.3% 

67.7% 
63.2% 
26.4% 
35.7% 
12.1% 

51.7% 
42.2% 
52.0% 
6.2% 
32.1% 

63.4% 
26.7  "70 

71.1% 

59.5% 

47.5% 
53.2% 
51.1% 
32.1% 
19.7% 
89.0% 
32.0% 
48.4% 

57.3% 
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.4% 
.6% 
29.8% 
56.3% 

72.8% 
68.8%, 
76.6% 
4.5% 
43.6% 
41.1% 


ADDING 

Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing 
Machines  are  built  in  different 
models  of  varying  size  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  kind  of  business, 
large  or  small. 


BOOKKEEPING 

Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines bring  to  the  posting  of 
ledgers  and  other  important  re- 
cords the  automatic  accuracy 
and  speed  that  cliaracteiize 
machine  methods. 


CALCULATING 

Burroughs  Calculators  addi 
multiply,  subtract  and  divide 
without  printing  the  figures — 
giving  wanted  results  in  ths 
shortest  possible  time. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 


The  Easy  Way 

Burroughs  Convenience,  Speed  and  Accuracy 
Take  Drudgery  Out  of  Inventory 


**rpAKING  STOCK"— how  the  retail  mer- 
M.  chant  and  his  clerks  have  always  hated 
the  thought  of  it!  Coming  at  the  end  of  a  busy 
season,  on  top  of  the  rush  of  holiday  business, 
it  has  meant  additional  night  work  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  day's  business  and  a  dreary 
grind  of  figuring  for  everyone  in  the  store  who 
could  be  trusted  to  add,  subtract  and  multiply 
the  items  and  prices. 

It  used  to  occupy  days  or  nights  and  when 
finished  the  only  sure  thing  about  it  was  that 
it  wasn't  right.  Some  errors  are  bound  to 
occur  when  tired  brains  and  clumsy  fingers  are 
trusted  with  pencil  or  pen. 

Even  now  thousands  of  small  merchants 
cling  to  the  old  methods  and  would  never  make 
an  inventory  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  by 
the  requirements  of  the  income  tax. 

But  many  more  thousands  have  learned,  or 
are  now  learning,  to  do  their  figuring  the  easy 
way — the  Burroughs  way. 

This  handy  portable  figuring  machine  gathers 
the  inventory  totals — quickly — conveniently — 
accurately.     It  is  thoroughly  reliable. 

From  counter  to  barrel  or  box,  the  machine 
moves  about  the  store,  and  as  one  clerk  calls 
out  cost  figures,  weights,  quantities,  or  selling 
prices — as  the  case  may  be — another  lists  them 
on  the  machine.  Or,  in  large  stores  where 
stock  is  listed  on  Inventory  Sheets,  the 
drudgery  of  extending,  adding  and  checking 
can  all  be  turned  over  to  the  Burroughs, 
and  completed  in  a  marvelously  short  time. 
The  work  can  be  interrupted  again  and  again 
— as  often  as  need  be  and  resumed  instantly 
without  a  chance  for  error,  and  when  the 
whole  list  is  finished  the  total  is  already  there 
in  the  machine. 


Many  merchants  find  it  quite  practical  with 
the  aid  of  the  machine  to  keep  a  perpetual 
inventory  by  listing  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  all  additions  to  or  withdrawals  from 
stock.  This  record  they  compare  with  the 
periodical  stock  inventories  and  if  it  does  not 
check  closely  a  serious  leak  of  some  sort  may 
be  suspected  and  the  cause  located. 

Inventory  time  merely  gives  emphasis  to  the 
day-in,  day-out  value  of  a  Burroughs  to  its 
owner.  As  Frank  PfeifPer,  jeweler  of  Parsons, 
Kansas,  speaking  from  experience,  says: 

*T  believe  that  every  retailer,  whether  his 
chief  commodity  is  diamonds  or  dishpans, 
should  keep  accurate  records  that  show  him 
just  what  he  is  selling  in  each  of  his  different 
lines,  how  much  the  goods  cost  and  how  much 
profit  each  line  is  earning. 

"Theliigh  cost  of  goods  today  makes  it  im- 
perative that  he  should  keep  dead  stock  down 
to  a  minimum  and  speed  up  his  turnover.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  taking  inventory — by 
checking  up  each  line  periodically.  That's 
where  we  use  the  Burroughs.  If  I  had  to  get 
along  under  present-day  conditions  without  an 
adding  machine   I   might  just  as  well   quit." 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  Ma- 
chines— the  A  B  C  of  Business — are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  sizes. 
Among  them  can  be  found  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  figure  needs  of  any  business,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  large  or  small. 

Burroughs  Branch  Offices  are  located  in  over 
200  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  one,  or  write 
direct  to  the  Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Machines 


PROBLEMS  '  OF  ^  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


> 
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TRANSPORTATION  BY  WATER 


(( 
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^O  THE  AJSIERICAX  BOY,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
maintain  our  flag  upon  the  seas  now  that  it  has 
been  restored  there,"  runs  the  dedication  of  "The 
New  Merchant  Marine,"  by  Edward  X.  Hiu-lej-, formerly  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  He  is  proud  of  his 
work.  "  Our  new  merchant  fleet  as  it  floats  to-day  represents  the 
most  spectacular  achievements  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country,"  he  tells  us,  adding,  "Conspicuous  among  these 
achievements  was  the  launching  on  July  4,  1918,  of  ninety-five 
ships  in  American  yards — fully  50  per  cent,  of  which  yards  were 
not  in  existence  a  year  before." 

But  what  necessitated  this  frantic  haste  to  build  ships?  We 
had  ships  a-plenty  in  the  old  days.  "Almost  the  first  industry 
established  on  om*  shores  was  the  building  of  ships.  By  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
lying  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  possest  regular  shipyards, 
and  each  colony  was  producing  from  2  to  137  bottoms  a  year," 
and  everywhere  on  the  high  seas  went  Yankee  sailormen.  "In 
addition  to  covering  established  trade  routes,  they  engaged 
extensively  in  pioneer  operations.  They  sailed  direct  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  Hindustan,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 
Through  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  they  carried  on  an  early 
trade  with  Japan.  Madagascar.  Xew  Holland,  and  Xew  Zealand 
were  among  their  regular  ports  of  call.  Theirs  were  among  the 
earliest  ships  on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa." 

As  time  went  on,  the  Yankee  fleets  engaged  more  and  more 
audaciously  in  trade.  "A  Boston  merchant  named  Tudor 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  supplying  ice  to  the  citj*  of  HaA^ana. 
Then,  there  was  the  American  whaling  industry.  During  this 
period,  too,  steam  propulsion  and  its  concomitant,  the  famous 
American  clipper-ship,  made  their  appearance.  The  first  steam- 
vessel  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was  the  Savannah,  American-built 
and  American-owned.  The  clippers  were  marvels  of  speed  and 
strength.  With  them  the  twelve-day  transatlantic  passage  was 
not  uncommon;  and  nine-day  voyages,  not  achieved  bj-  steam- 
vessels  until  thirty  years  later,  are  on  record." 

Bj'  1850,  or  thereabouts,  "our  merchant  marine  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  size,  glory,  and  power.  Our  flag  was  on  every 
highway  of  commerce.  Our  total  oceangoing  tonnage  had 
reached  2,496.894.  Even  our  new  steam  fleet  closely  approached 
the  size  and  exceeded  the  efficiency  of  England's."  But  dark 
clouds  were  gathering,  and  ere  long  came  the  Civil  War,  and 
"between  the  ravages  of  Confederate  cruisers,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  our  industries  and  commerce,  the  sale  of  our  vessels  into 
foreign  registry,  and  the  bankruptcj'  of  many  of  our  ship- 
owners, almost  half  of  our  merchant  marine  was  wiped  out." 

Xational  pride  stimulated  a  burning  desire  to  regain  our  lost 
supremacy,  but  desire,  in  these  matters,  is  not  enough.  It  takes 
necessity,  and  our  entrance  into  the  world-war  brought  that. 
Ships  had  to  be  bmlt.  They  had  to  be  built  quickly — and  were. 
"The  Great  War  has  left  on  our  hands  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
merchant  fleet  with  which  to  reestablish  our  flag  upon  the  seas. 
It  consists  of  about  2,311  vessels  aggregating  some  13,600,000 
dead-weight  tons.  There  is  nothing  elaborate  about  it,  for 
it  was  built  in  an  emergency  for  the  grim  purposes  of  war.  It 
contains  no  ocean  greyhounds;  in  fact,  only  twenty-six  of  the 
ships  were  designed  to  carry  passengers.  There  are  few  tankers, 
coUiers,  and  other  special  types;  but,  in  the  main,  its  units  are 
carriers  of  bulk  and  general  cargo,  capable  of  turning  up  be- 
tween nine  and  one-half  and  eleven  knots  an  hour.  They  are 
good,  strong  vessels  of  better  material,  equipment,  and  work- 
manship than  the  old  cargo  vessels  of  Europe." 

What,  now,  of  the  future?  There  are  foreigners  who  can 
build  ships  more  cheaplj'  than  we  can.  There  are  foreigners 
who  can  man  and  sail  ships  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  If 
maintaining  our  merchant  marine  is  to  be  unprofitable — that  is 
to  say,  if  outsiders  can  beat  us  at  our  own  game — what  powerful 
incentive  remains  for  staying  in  that  game?  National  pride? 
If  so,  how  is  national  pride  to  translate  itself  into  something 
practical  and  tangible?     Foreigners  have  sometimes  stimulated 


the  growth  of  their  fleets  by  grants  of  money  to  ship-owners — 
in  a  word,  subsidies — and  for  a  long  time  certain  American  pub- 
Heists  have  urged  us  to  do  Ukewise.  To  this  Mr.  Hurley  is 
strongly  opposed. 

All  questions  relating  to  ships  and  the  deep  seas  are  at  present 
befogged  with  imcertainties.  To  what  extent  wiU  our  foreign 
trade  develop?  To  what  extent  will  our  competitor's  fleets 
develop?  To  what  extent  will  private  initiative  replace  govern- 
mental initiative  in  keeping  up  our  new  merchant  marine? 
Affairs  are  at  present  so  unsettled  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict. 
But  meanwhile  there  is  agitation  for  canals  and  for  improved 
rivers,  and  in  matters  relating  to  inland  waterways  we  deal 
with  forces  under  our  immediate  control.  Congress — or  a 
State  legislature — can  say,  "Let  a  canal  be  built."  and  nothing 
can  prevent  its  being  built,  even  tho,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Xew 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  it  may  cost  §155.000,000. 

In  "American  Transportation  Problems,"  Samuel  O.  Dunn 
pays  his  compliments  to  the  enthusiasts  who  "paint  attractive 
pictures  of  great  vessels  loading  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and 
steaming  without  transfer  of  cargo  through  the  countrj'  to  the 
Gulf,  and  thence  to  aU  parts  of  the  world,"  and  reminds  us  that 
"this  main  project  is  supplemented  by  numerous  minor  ones, 
including  the  deepening  of  the  iSIississippi  River  to  St.  Paul 
and  of  its  various  tributaries,  and  of  other  rivers  in  all  paits 
of  the  country;  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  to  connect  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  IVIichigan  with  Lake  Erie;  the  construction 
of  a  ship-canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  etc.  The 
three  chief  arguments  for  ihh  plan  are  (1)  that  it  would  cheapen 
transportation;  (2)  that  it  would  regulate  railway  freight-rates; 
and  (3)  that  it  would  provide  in  the  best  way  needed  additional 
facilities  of  transportation." 

How  sound  are  these  arguments?  As  ]Mr.  Dunn  goes  on  to 
say,  "there  can  be  no  question  that  well-managed  steamship 
lines  in  our  coastwise  and  Great  Lakes  traific  can  generalh'  haul 
goods  more  cheaply  than  railways.  The  case  of  artificial  water- 
ways, including  under  this  term  both  canals  and  improved 
rivers,  is  verj'^  different.  Expenditures  analogous  to  those  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  railwaj-'s  roadway  must  be 
made  on  them;  and  the  expenses  of  operation  caused  by  the  physi- 
cal limitations  of  their  channels  are  comparable  to  those  caused 
by  the  limitations  of  a  railway's  track."  These  are  serious 
objections,  and,  as  iSIr.  Dunn  goes  on  to  say,  "even  if  the  Lakes- 
to-Gulf  waterway  were  dug  twenty  feet,  or  even  thirty  feet,  it  is 
not  probable  it  would  be  used  by  lake  or  ocean  steamships.  A 
lake  or  ocean  vessel  is  poorly  constructed  for  navigating  a  canal 
or  tortuous  river;  its  ratio  of  length  to  beam  is  too  great  and 
its  rudder  power  insufficient  to  keep  it  from  frequently  running 
into  the  banks  except  when  moving  very  slowly." 

iMr.  Dunn  edits  The  Railway  Age  Gazette  and  perhaps  might 
be  regarded  by  some  as,  on  that  account,  more  favorable  to 
railways  than  to  waterways.  Railways  are  not  supposed,  at 
any  rate,  to  love  canals,  or  improved  rivers,  or  any  tj-pe  what- 
soever of  inland  waterwaj'.  But  no  such  charges  of  special 
pleading  will  be  brought  against  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  con- 
sulting editor  of  The  Engineering  News-Record,  and  he  agrees 
pretty  closely  with  ]Mr.  Dunn  when  he  sets  forth  his  Aiews  in 
"What  Is  the  Future  of  Inland  Water  Transportation?"  There 
we  read  that  "traffic  on  nearly  all  inland  waterways  has  all  but 
disappeared.  With  few  exceptions,  the  competition  of  water- 
ways with  railways  is  no  longer  of  any  consequence.  The 
primary  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  waterways  is  the  extraor- 
dinarily low  cost  at  which  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
able  to  handle  low-grade  bulk  freight,  which  is  the  only  class  of 
freight  on  which  the  waterways  can  hope  to  compete  with 
railways." 

By  way  of  conclusion  he  says,  "The  only  waterways  which 
promise  public  benefit  are  those  whose  terminal  expenses  favor 
the  waterway  instead  of  the  lailroad.  A  deepened  St.  LawTcnce 
River  connection  between  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  and  a 
ship-canal  across  Xew  Jersey  are  the  t\^o  waterway  projects 
which  best  deserve  attention." 
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Why  this  Evolution  in  Spring  Suspensions 
makes  for  Better  Roading  in  the 


Xurposing  that  the  Leland-built  Lincoln  Car  shall 
provide  the  measure  of  riding  ease  which  motordom  long 
has  hoped  for,  and  make  traversable  those  highways  which 
motorists  have  been  prone  to  avoid,  Lincoln  engineers 
and  those  co-operating  with  them  accorded  due  considera- 
tion to  a  multitude  of  factors  which  had  a  specific  bearing 
upon  the  roading  qualities  of  this  particular  car. 

It  was  realized  first,  that  if  the  springs  were  fully  and 
effectually  to  perform  their  functions  as  springs,  it  would 
be  imperative  that  they  be  not  handicapped  by  having  to 
perform  any  additional  function. 

By  driving  through  a  torque  member  rather  than 
through  the  rear  springs,  it  is  possible  to  shackle  the 
latter  at  their  forward  as  well  as  the  rearward  end,  hence 
obtaining  the  maximum  of  flexibility.  If  the  car  were 
driven  through  the  rear  springs,  they  would  have  to  be 
stiffer  and  to  be  attached  more  rigidly  at  the  forward  end. 

The  spring  bolts  are  especially  large,  being  one  inch  in 
diameter,  making  them  conducive  to  better  lubrication, 
to  easier  action  and  to  longer  life. 


Pliancy  in  springs,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  sole 
objective.  That  in  itself  is  easily  accomplished  and,  too, 
is  easily  overdone. 

It  is  observed  ofttimes  that  springs  which  are  effectual 
in  neutralizing  the  minor  inequalities  of  the  road,  may  be 
too  flexible  successfully  to  withstand  impacts  with  the 
larger  humps  and  depressions.  On  the  other  hand,  springs 
which  are  reasonably  effectual  on  the  rougher  roads,  may 
not  be  sufficiently  yielding  to  make  for  comfort  on  sur- 
faces which  are  but  slightly  undulating. 

Again,  springs  which  are  conducive  to  a  degree  of  com- 
fort under  some  particular  load  may  not  be  suitable  for  a 
lighter  or  a  heavier  burden. 

In  bringing  the  Lincoln  spring  suspension  to  its 
present  high  efficiency,  the  long  devotion  to  development 
took  place  over  a  wide  variety  of  highways,  under  a 
wide  range  of  conditions,  and  with  varying  loads.  Then 
were  determined  the  various  factors  which,  in  correct 
combination,  would  produce  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  desirable  results. 


These  illustrations  are  intended  merely  to  portray  sensations;  the  one  above  to  depict  the  LINCOLN  passengers'  impression 

of  diminished  shock  in  rolling  over  a  hump,  contrasted  with  a  sensation  of  mag- 
nified and  repeated  shock  in  going  over  the  same  single  hump, as  depicted  beloiv. 
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Of  the  several  advantages  achieved, 
one  of  the  most  influential  is  the  non- 
synchronization  of  the  front  and  rear 
springs  which  materially  reduces  their 
tendency  to  yield  and  rebound  in 
unison.  The  result  is,  that  in  going 
over  a  hump  or  into  a  depression — 
while  there  is  naturally  one  yield  and 
rebound — that  is  usually  all  there  is 
to  it,  rather  than  repetitions  which 
impart  the  sensation  of  several  humps 
or  depressions.  And,  too,  the  rough- 
ness of  the  road  appears  greatly 
diminished. 

Lincoln  advantages  are  also  due, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  fact  that  by  driv- 
ing through  a  long  torque  member, 
a  more  nearly  constant  wheelbase  is 


maintained;  that  is,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  wheels  does 
not  materially  vary.  If  the  car  were 
driven  through  the  rear  springs,  the 
wheelbase  would  continually  vary,  to 
the  extent  that  the  spring  flexings 
were  influenced  by  the  variable  appli- 
cation of  power. 

The  marked  extent  to  which  Lin- 
coln engineers  have  improved  upon 
conventional  practice  can  be  appre- 
ciated onl}'^  by  riding  in  the  car,  espe- 
cially over  some  piece  of  road  which 
other  experience  has  shown  to  be 
quite  discomforting. 

The  manner  in  which  the  car  holds 
the  road  at  speed,  and  its  comparative 
steadiness    when    traversing    wriggly 


ruts  or  tracks  in  the  sand  imparts  a 
sense  of  security  quite  uncommon. 

That  "riding  the  waves"  sensation, 
sometimes  experienced  even  on 
smooth  and  level  surfaces,  is  agree- 
ably absent. 

T/iose  acquainted  with  its  riding 
qualities  are  in  accord  that  the  car 
provides  the  measure  of  roadnig 
comfort  to  which  tnotordo?n  has 
long  looked  forward. 

A?id  its  superlative  cottifort  is 
iust  one  of  the  outstanding  qual- 
ities which  serve  to  distinguish  the 

Leland-built  LyiNcoLN  Car. 


LINCOLN     MOTOR    COMPANY 
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CHILD  FACES  AT  THE  RESTAURANT- WINDOWS  OF  EUROPE 


NOBODY  LIKES  TO  EAT  near  the  windows  of  restau- 
rants in  any  of  the  Polish  cities  this  winter.  The  eyes 
of  half-starved  children,  with  their  pinched,  white 
faces  prest  against  the  glass  in  the  outside  cold,  are  enough  to 
destroy  the  appetite  of  the  most  hardened  globe-trotter.  Wher- 
ever food  is  offered  for  sale  there  are  children  silently  staring 
in — at  bakeries,  groceries,  and  eating-houses.  Attempts  are 
made  to  feed  them  once  a  daj',  but  this  is  not  enough  to  keep 
them  from  being  hungry  most  of  the  time.  Up  to  now  it  has 
not  even  been  possible  to  furnish  a  small  amount  of  daily  food 
to  every  child  that  needs  it. 
Cold  and  exposure  are  allies  of 
hunger  in  pursuing  these  smaU 
citizens.  Their  homes,  in  many 
cases,  are  only  dugouts,  un- 
furnished except  for  a  pile  of 
straw  in  one  corner,  on  which 
all  the  family  sleeps  in  a  heap, 
huddled  together  for  warmth. 
Rags  are  the  commonest  cloth- 
ing. Multiplied  many  times, 
this  description  of  conditions, 
which  a  recently  returned  mem- 
*ber  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration brings  from  Poland, 
applies  to  a  great  part  of  central 
Europe.  "It  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  find  a  child  dying  in  the 
streets,"  said  this  agent,  as 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times. 
"I  remember  one  case  at  Lodz: 

"I  was  stopt  by  the  sobs  of  a 
child.  I  went  over  to  in- 
vestigate and  found  a  little  girl 
in  rags  sitting  close  to  the  body 
of  a  child,  also  in  rags,  lying 
near  her.  I  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  'Aly  little  brother 
won't  get  up,'  she  answered.  I 
tugged  at  his  arm  and  lifted  his 
face.     The  lad  was  dead.     We 

got  their  story  later.  They  were  the  children  of  a  soldier  who 
had  died  in  the  war.  Because  they  had  no  clothes  to  wear 
their  mother  used  to  come  to  the  soup-kitchen  to  get  the  meal 
a  daj'  for  them.  She  died  of  tuberculosis  and  the  naked  children 
were  left  alone. 

"  In  desperation  the  little  girl  finally  took  the  rags  that  covered 
their  straw  litter  and  wrapt  the  starving  boy  and  herself  in 
them.  They  had  roamed  the  city  all  day  until  I  had  found 
them." 

One  out  of  every  three  children  in  Poland,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  has  rickets  or  tuberculosis.  The  one  meal 
given  each  day  to  those  judged  most  in  need  of  it  is  not  enough, 
and  as  for  those  who  are  judged  not  quite  weak  enough  to  need 
help,  says  the  agent: 

Nothing  is  more  heart-breaking  than  to  go  through  the  schools 
to  pick  out  the  worst  cases.  Those  who  are  not  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  starvation  are  left  behind.  To  hear  them  sob  when  they 
find  that  they  are  not  picked  for  the  meal  a  day  makes  one  doubt 
the  existence  of  supreme  right  and  justice. 

A  recent  bulletin,  issued  by  the  American  Relief  Association 
in  this  country,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  sufferings  are  not 
confined  to  individual  cases,  or  cities,  or  even  European  nations. 
More  than  10,000,000  European  children,  according  to  some 
dull  and  dry,  but  deadly  serious,  tables  of  statistics  collected 
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by  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  are  either 
starving  or  in  danger  of  starvation.  Among  these  millions 
who  have  not  enough  to  eat,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
2,000,000  who  have  not  adequate  shelter,  clothing,  medical 
care,  or  "kindly  human  treatment."  "The  sufferings  of  Polish 
children  are  beyond  imagination,"  reports  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  investigation 
in  Europe.  It  was  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  Ruthenia  and  in 
parts  of  Jugo-Slavia,  that  she  encountered  homeless  children 

roaming  the  country  like  little 
wild  animals. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
there  can  be  hordes  of  homeless 
children  wandering  from  door  to 
door  or  town  to  town  in  the 
former  war-areas,"  writes  Miss 
Lathrop,  "but  the  knowledge 
can  not  be  escaped  over  there. 
Fathers  have  been  killed  in  the 
war,  remote  villages  have  been 
invaded  and  depopulated,  fami- 
lies have  been  separated,  typhus 
and  other  diseases  have  killed 
many,  everybody  is  poverty- 
stricken.  The  new  govern- 
mental machinery  for  child  pro- 
tection is  not  in  operation,  and 
the  old  private  children's  chari- 
ties are  powerless  to  meet  the 
vast  requirements  created  by  the 
war.  At  Ushurod,  the  principal 
town  of  Ruthenia,  the  kindly, 
sensible  superintendent  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf  said 
that  one  child  or  more  came  in 
almost  every  day  at  dinner- 
time for  a  meal,  and  then  wan- 
dered on.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
stayed,  but  the  school  itself  had 
scant  reserves  of  food  and  she  dared  not  take  in  all  the  wanderers 
who  came."  Miss  Lathrop  continues,  in  an  article  written  for 
the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  and  published  in 
Mother  and  Child  (New  York) : 

The  evidences  of  underfeeding  are  not  always  obvious  to  the 
lay  eyo.  One  becomes  accustomed  unconsciously  to  a  lowered 
standard,  but  there  are  some  signs  any  one  can  understand, 
once  attention  is  called  to  them. 

"Look  at  their  legs,"  said  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  walking 
in  a  decent  quarter  of  a  great  city,  pointing  to  a  comfortable- 
looking  group  of  young  school-children.  There  was  a  betrayal. 
Some  legs  were  bowed  and  some  knock-kneed.  Doubtless  some 
were  straight,  but  they  only  served  to  emphasize  the  deviations. 

The  food  conditions  in  Austria  represent  no  improvement 
over  a  year  ago,  reports  A.  E.  Taylor,  in  the  American  Relief 
Administration  Bulletin.  It  will  be  some  years,  predicts  this 
writer,  before  the  situation  is  alleviated.  As  for  the  American 
assistance,  he  writes: 

The  food  supply  of  the  children  has  been  distinctly  relieved 
by  the  European  Child's  Relief  Committee,  but  this  has  been 
more  than  obliterated  in  the  quantitative  sense  as  applied  to 
the  entire  population  by  reduction  in  the  total  amount.  The 
adults  of  the  cities  of  Austria  live  from  hand  to  mouth  upon  a 
ration  scarcely  more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  emaciated 
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Q  Trunk  is 
Travel 

Here  stand  four  trunks, 
plastered  with  hotel  labels 
of  many  cities — some  fam- 
ous, some  unfamiliar.  Four 
trunks  scarred  and  scraped, 
with  varnish  dulled  and 
trimmings  no  longer  bright. 

These  trunks  have  been  slung 
into  the  holds  and  onto  the  piera 
of  Ejany  ships  on  many  waters. 
They  have  sailed  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  South  Seas. 

Hundreds  of  times  they  have 
been  tumbled  on  and  off  railway 
trains;  they  have  been  picked  up 
and  delivered  by  every  sort  of 
conveyance  from  an  Enpllsh  mo- 
tor lorry  to  a  Chinese  "billy-cart." 

And  from  this  supertravel  test 
these  four  Indestructo  Trunks 
have  emerged  without  a  fiiugle 
break  or  an  opened  joint. 

Every  Indestructo  Insured 
Trunk  is  a  veritable  traveling 
safe,  to  which  one's  possessions 
may  be  entrusted  with  security. 

Write  for  name  of  dealer  near  you 
and  Trunk  Portraits  showing  Inde- 
structo modern  wardrobe  styles. 
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Actual  photographs  of  4 
trunhs  used  continuously 
ona  13  months' trip^round 
the  world  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.L. J. Oilier.  Mr.Om- 
er  is  Vice-President  of  the 
Studehaker  Corporation. 
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indiAnduals  in  a  resting  condition.  The  horses  look  better,  tlie 
human  beings  look  worse.  Physical  work  is  almost  out  of  the 
question,  unless  additional  food  is  supplied,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  sj'stem  of  the  so-called  food-wage,  by  which  work  is  paid 
for  in  part  through  increased  rations  to  the  workers.  The 
employer  must  be  in  a  position  to  provide  increased  food  and 
have  guaranties  for  his  coal  before  he  can  even  undertake  to 
import  raw  materials,  even  tho  credit  were  to  be  provided  for 
such  importations.  The  shackling  imposed  upon  business  enter- 
prise under  such  circumstances  is  obvioiis,  but  must  be  seen  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  death-rate  is  very  high  from  tuberculosis, 
being  most  marked  over  the  fiftieth  year  and  between  the  fifth 
and  fifteenth  years.  Statistics  were  never  very  reliable  in 
Austria,  and  they  have  not  been  improved  since  the  armistice, 
but  there  can  be  no  qiiestion  that  the  actual  situation  is  not 
exaggerated  bj'  the  vital  statistics. 

In  Galieia  the  European  Children's  Fund  fed,  during  the 
winter  of  1919-20,  approximately  390,000  children.  "It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  if  this  work  had  not  been  under- 
taken, thousands  of  children  would  have  died,  either  directly 
from  starvation  or  from  lack  of  resistance  to  disease,"  reports 
M.  W.  Gw3'nn,  one  of  the  relief  workers.  He  presents  this 
picture  of  suffering,  especially  as 
it  affects  the  children: 


The  population  of  eastern  Ga- 
lieia is  so  dense  that  even  under 
idle  circumstances  there  is  never 
any  surplus  food.  Whereas  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  an 
average  of  110  people  to  the  square 
mile,  Galieia  has  230,  and  there- 
fore never  has  more  than  just 
enough  food.  At  present,  with 
farms  destroyed,  horses  requisi- 
tioned for  the  army,  cattle  largely 
driven  off,  and  farm-implements 
more  or  less  deteriorated,  the  situa- 
tion from  a  food  point  of  view  is 
absolutely  desperate.  The  lack  of 
clothing  is  as  serious  as  the  lack  of 
food.  The  price  of  materials  is 
so  high  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  all 
but  the  wealthiest,  the  price  of  a 
bed-sheet  or  a  shirt  being  500 
marks.  Some  cloth  is  now  being 
manufactured  in  the  district  of 
Lodz,  but  this  is  not  enough  to 
supply  the  arm3\  Nothing  is, 
therefore,  left  for  the  civil  popu- 
lation. And  even  among  the  sol- 
diers the  sight  of  a  good  many  of 

them  barefooted  and  ragged  is  a  distressingly  common  one. 
The  children  of  the  poor  have  next  to  nothing.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  children  playing  quite  naked.  There  are  thousands  who 
can  not  come  to  our  kitchens  to  get  their  food  on  account  of  the 
cold  during  the  long  Galieian  winters.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
clothing,  fuel,  and  soap,  cleanliness  is  impossible,  and  the  people 
are  consequently  an  easier  prej^  to  disease.  The  whole  country 
suffered  intensely  last  year  from  the  inroads  of  typhus.  The 
coming  winter  wiU  doubtless  be  as  bad.  Some  villages  and 
towns  lost  as  high  as  23  per  cent,  of  their  population  through 
deaths  from  typhus  during  the  last  winter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  villages  from  which  all  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion had  fled  from  their  homes  to  escape  the  ravages  of  this 
terrible  disease,  thereby  spreading  it  still  further. 

Miss  Juha  Lathrop,  mentioned  above,  presents,  in  the  Xew 
York  Times,  these  poignant  "Thumb-Xail  Sketches  of  Hunger": 

In  a  paper-box  factory  in  Prague  all  of  the  party  noted  the 
small  stature  of  the  girl-workers,  most  of  them  in  their  middle 
teens,  but  looking  younger  until  you  saw  then-  faces.  The 
manager  said:  "Yes,  it  is  so;  we  always  have  some  girls  who  are 
little,  but  now  they  seem  all  to  be  little." 

"Why  are  we  hungry  all  of  the  time? "  asked  some  working 
in  central  Europe  of  a  distinguished  food-expert.  He  answered: 
"You  are  hungi-y  because,  altho  you  consume  a  fair  amount 
of  food,  it  lacks  fats.  This  fatless  food  digests  rapidly,  while 
fats  digest  slowly  and  keep  the  digestive  apparatus  busy  and 
contented  longer."  Unless  this  sense  of  hunger  is  duUed  hy 
long  custom,  it  is  and  has  been  for  some  years  the  daily  portion 
of  many  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  central  Europe. 

A  woman  teacher  in  Beriin  said  after  a  Hoover  package  had 
been  sent  her,  "You  have  no  idea  how  delicious  lard  is  to  eat  on 
hroa'l  nfter  tho  lor"~  deprivation  of  fats!" 


In  Austria-Hungary  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
there  are  1,000,000  war  -  orphans.  Five 
thousand  of  these  have  been  wandering  like 
animals  in  the  Ruthenian  Mountains. 

In  the  Baltic  Republics  there  are  150,000 
orphans.  Many  thousands  will  be  unable  to 
attend  school  next  winter  for  lack  of  shoes 
and  other  necessary  clothing. 

Poland  has  500,000  orphans,  the  majority 
living  in  refugee  camps  instead  of  homes. 

In  Roumania  there  are  200,000  orphans. 

Jugo-Slavia  has  600,000,  some  living  in  dev- 
astated villages  from  which  adults  have  fled. 

In  Soviet  Russia  there  are  three  to  four 
million  orphans. 


A  mother  belonging  to  the  formerly  comfortable  professional 
class  nursed  her  baby  until  it  was  two  years  old  because  of  the 
lack  of  food.  Now  the  mother  has  softening  of  the  bones  or 
rickets.  The  husband  was  in  the  army  and  for  two  years  a 
prisoner  of  war.  He  came  home  with  a  bad  heart.  The  eldest 
girl  has  an  abscess  on  the  side.  Two  daughters  who  died  during 
the  war  "had  quite  respectable  diseases,  one  scarlet  fever  and  one 
typhoid,  indicating  the  natural  status  of  the  family."  Their 
deaths  were  respectable  because  they  were  not  caused  by 
underfeeding. 

We  sometimes  said.  "They  do  not  look  so  bad,"  as  we  saw 
children  in  the  canteens.  For  one  loses  standards  and  takes  for 
granted  a  general  drab  complexion  and  duU  hair,  but  when  you 
suddenly  see  a  normal,  rosy,  vigorous  child  jou  reahze  that  you 
have  seen  many  thousands  below  a  normal  level. 

Conditions  such  as  those  touched  upon  in  these  reports  have 
inspired  the  gathering  of  the  great  Child-Feeding  Fund  now 
being  collected  by  The  Digest  for  the  amalgamated  organiza- 
tions of  which  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  head.  Altho  in  certain 
countries  "recuperation  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  degree" 
during  the  summer,  writes  Mr.  Hoover,  in  the  latest  American 
Relief  Administration  bulletin,  "a  careful  resurvey  of  the  situa- 
tion proves  that  between  2,000,000 
and  2,500,000  children  will  have 
to  be  assisted  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing during  the  coming  winter,  out- 
side of  Germany,  and  about  1,000,- 
000  in  German}^"  He  concludes 
with  this  statement  to  the  Ameri- 
can people: 


WHERE    CHILDREN    ARE    STARVING. 

These  figures,  vouched  for  by  a  bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  reveal  a  tragedy  of  chiild- 
hood  probably  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


The  Administration  is  conduct- 
ed wholly  by  business  men  and 
btisiness  women.  The  operations 
in  Europe  are  likewise  carried  out 
by  business  men  and  business 
women.  The  Administration  has 
received  the  cordial  support  of 
the  JeTsdsh  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  the  Churches,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  It 
has  made  no  distinction  as  to  race 
or  religion.  No  child  of  Jew, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  of  any  race 
in  this  vast  territory  has  been 
turned  hungry  from  its  doors. 
The  American  Red  Cross  is  ex- 
tending its  medical  and  clinical 
ser\'ice  among  the  children  in  part 
of  these  countries — but  medical 
service  will  be  futile  if  the  much  larger  problems  of  food  and 
clothing  shall  fail. 

Altho  many  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration desire  to  be  relieved  of  this  long-endured  ser\ice,  we  have 
felt  it  a  public  duty  to  carry  on  until  the  harvest  of  1921.  We 
do  not  feel  that  the  American  conscience  would  permit  the 
closing  of  the  door  to  this  great  mass  of  hungry  children  in 
Europe,  and  we  have  resolved  to  continue  this  service  just  as 
far  as  we  can  command  the  support  of  the  American  people. 

The  Administration  now  requires  about  $15,000,000  for 
adequate  service  outside  Germany  until  harvest,  in  August, 
1921.  In  German}^  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  requires 
about  S8,000,000  to  carry  on  its  service  to  the  same  date. 

This  support  is  urgently  needed  at  once  if  these  children  are 
not  to  be  plunged  into  infinite  misery. 

This  is  service  for  the  most  helpless  from  the  war;  it  is  a 
service  that  the  American  people  can  not  refuse. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  midwinter,  says  the  New  York  World, 
the  allied  organizations  will  be  earing  for  3,500,000  children  and 
will  maintain  17,000  canteens,  orphan-asylums,  hospitals,  and 
children's  nomes  of  different  tj^pes  in  central  Europe,  all  de- 
pendent upon  American  charity.  So  well  have  the  business 
arrangements  been  taken  care  of  that  the  overhead  cost  charge- 
able to  American  account  is  less  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  planned, 
concludes  The  World,  to  make  a  special  campaign  for  contribu- 
tions during  the  Christmas  season,  and  the  Rochester  Post 
sums  up,  in  this  way,  a  great  volume  of  editorial  approval: 

It  is  fitting  that  such  an  appeal  should  be  made  during  this 
season,  which  may  be  called  the  children's  time.  The  thought 
of  our  own  American  children,  well  cared  for  and  happy,  should 
move  us  to  greater  compassion  for  these  unfortunates. 
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(^  1920  Save  thtf  Surface  Cumpaiirii 


^^yY'/l'^EALTH  depends  quite  as  much  on  conservation 
OC/  as  on  production.  Timely  use  of  Paint  and 
Varnish  in  192 1  will  prevent  enormous  waste  of  property 
due  to  deterioration.  To  postpone  painting  is  false 
economy.  It  costs  more  not  to  paint  than  to  paint. 
Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all.  Every  time  you 
save  a  surface  you  help  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 


Address  Save  The  Surface 

Campaign,  Room  632  The  Bourse, 
Plirl.idclphia,  for  interesting  and  useful 
illustratcii  booklet  on  surface  protection. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  represent- 
ing the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  interests  whose  products,  taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the 
primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and  bcautifj'ing  the  innumerable  products 
of  the  lumber,  metal,   cement   and   manufarturing  industries  and  their  divisions. 
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0  Jyloiliers  o 
Ochool  Girls 


To  soften  hard  water 
for  shampooins 

Hard  water  contains  min- 
eral salts  and  is  unsatisfac- 
tory for  shampooing.  In 
many  localities,  though  not 
in  all,  hard  water  can  be  soft- 
ened with  bicarbonate  of 
soda — about  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  basin  of  water.  In  local- 
ities whfre  water  does  not 
respond  to  this  treatment, 
the  use  of  rain  water  is  rec- 
ommended for  all  toilet  pur- 
poses. 


The  importance  of  using  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
regularly  during  the  "high  school"  era. 

IF  there  is  one  particular  time  when  the  hair 
and  scalp  demand  vigilant  looking  after,  it  is 
during  the  teens,  when  the  budding  girl  is  slip- 
ping into  womanhood. 

At  this  time  the  scalp  glands  are  very  active 
and  susceptible  to  infections  and  devitalizing  in- 
fluences which  later  produce  diseases  of  the  scalp 
and  loss  of  hair.  Therefore  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  avoid  conditions 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  natural  activity  and 
the  consequent  health  and  growth  of  the  hair. 

Shampoos  with  Packer's  Tar  Soap  should  be 
given  at  least  every  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
throughout  this  important  period,  following  the 
sensible  Packer  method,  described  in  the  booklet 
accompanying  each  cake.  The  scalp  is  then 
assured  the  full  benefit  of  pure  pine  tar  and 
healing  vegetable  oils  and  the  help  of  scalp 
manipulation  through  easy  finger-tip  massage. 
Furthermore,  the  invaluable  and  often  life-long 
habit  is  formed  of  regularly  caring  for  the  hair 
and  scalp. 


Send  for  these 
"PACKER"  Samples 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 


ure  as 


the  Pi 


ines 


10 


cents 
each 


Half  C.^KE   of    Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  good  for  several 
refreshing    shampoos  —  10 ' 
cents. 

Liberal  Sample  Bottle 
of  Packer's  Liquid  Tar 
Soap,  delicately  perfumed 
and  delightfully  cleansing — 
10  cents. 


Today,  after  nearly  fifty  years,  "Packer's"  is  still  the 
same  pure,  clean-smelling  pine-tar  soap  that  gave  such  en- 
couragement to  the  shampoo  habit  in  the  early  '70s. 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 

And  Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap!  Designed  for  those 
who  prefer  a  liquid  shampoo  soap  of  "Packer"  quality. 
It  cleanses  delightfully — keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 
It  is  perfumed  just  enough  to  be  agreeable. 

The  Packer  Mfg.   Company 

Dept.  84A,  I  20  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


THE  "KING   OF  BOOK- AGENTS" 
AMONG  DOGS  AND  TIGHTWADS 

R.  C.  BARNUM,  of  Cleveland,  known 
as  "the  King  of  Book-agents," 
before  he  became  a  successful  publisher 
and  employer  of  hundreds  of  agents, 
called  one  day  on  a  Mrs.  Pepper,  who  was 
all  that  her  name  implied.  He  was  not 
so  well  versed  in  the  fine  diplomacies  of  the 
game  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  rushed  in  where  angels 
ordinarily  would  fear  to  tread.  Had  he 
been  better  trained  he  would  have  cast 
an  eye  on  the  weather,  have  heard  through 
cautious  inquiry  that  now  was  the  threshing 
season,  when  everybody  was  busy,  and 
would  have  posptoned  his  call,  or  have 
changed  his  methods  of  attack.  However, 
he  went,  and  by  his  shrewdness  turned  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  moment  into  later 
profit.  Albert  Sidney  Gregg  relates  the 
story  in  The  Specialty  Salesman  Magazine: 

Mrs.  Pepper  had  a  sharp  tongue,  a  bad 
temper,  and  a  fierce-looking  yellow  eye, 
set  sidewaj's  in  her  head,  which  gave  her 
a  most  forbidding  appearance. 

As  soon  as  Barnum  made  known  his 
business  Mrs.  Pepper  responded  with  a 
string  of  language  strong  enough  to  singe 
a  cat. 

"Your  book  is  no  good,  now  clear  out," 
she  screamed.  "We  have  had  one  like  it 
for  over  a  year,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  it 
is  absolutely  worthless.  There's  not  a 
remedy  in  it  that  is  worth  shucks,  and  I 
have  tried  nearly  all  of  them.  Git  out," 
she  continued,  "and  if  I  ever  see  you 
around  here  again  I'll  scald  you  with  hot 
water.  Y^ou  book-agents  are  a  lot  of 
crooks;  that  is  what  you  are,  and  I  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  you." 

Barnum  listened  patiently,  waiting  for 
the  time  when  she  would  "run  down"  and 
stop  for  rewinding. 

When  that  eventful  moment  arrived  he 
got  the  floor  away  from  her  and  came  back 
with  a  proposal  which  should  have  closed 
the  incident  instanter. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  madam,  that  you  do 
not  like  the  book,"  said  Barnum,  cour- 
teously. "However,  you  are  not  obliged 
to  keep  it.  The  publisher  has  authorized 
me  to  buy  back  a  book  where  the  buyer 
is  not  satisfied.  If  you  will  get  it  for  me 
I'll  be  glad  to  hand  you  the  money." 

He  pulled  out  his  pocket-book  and  stood 
waiting. 

Mrs.  Pepper  hesitated  for  just  an  in- 
stant and  then  broke  out  in  a  new  spot. 

"No,  you  can't  have  the  book,"  was  the 
amazing  retort.  "I  would  not  seU  that 
book  for  any  price.  Now  git  out,  and 
don't  bother  me  any  more.  Can't  you  see 
I  am  busy?  " 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Pepper,"  responded 
Barnum,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"If  you  should  change  your  mind  and  de- 
cide to  sell  the  book  back  to  us,  you  can 
reach  me  by  dropping  a  postal  in  the  vil- 
lage post-office.  I'll  be  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  some  time." 

Barnum  bowed  himself  out  gracefully 
and  went  on  his  way. 

At  every  place  he  offered  his  book  in 
that  neighborhood  thereafter  he  said  vej-y 
seriously: 
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"Mrs.  Pepper  has  had  one  of  these  books 
for  over  a  year,  and  she  says  she  would 
not  sell  it  to  me  for  any  price."  And  of 
f^ourse  he  got  many  orders,  because  they 
all  knew  Mrs.  Pepper. 

Thus  Barnum,  by  keeping  cool,  was  able 
to  retreat  in  good  order,  and,  by  being 
clever,  was  able  to  "cash  in"  on  Mrs. 
Pepper's  contrariness. 

A  quick  wit  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  asset 
to  any  one,  but  to  a  book-agent,  against 
whom  so  many  doors  are  locked,  it  is  a 
prime  necessity.  Barnum  once  went  to  a 
town  with  a  book  especially  interesting  to 
club  women.  With  fine  diplomacy  he 
rented  a  room  at  the  home  of  a  woman 
prominent  in  club  life,  and  from  her  he 
obtained  a  varied  assortment  of  valuable 
information.  One  afternoon,  hot  and 
tired,  he  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Edwards.  Mrs.  Edwards  answered  his 
ring,  and  he  started  to  open  the  screen- 
door  and  go  right  in.  But  she  was  quicker. 
Like  lightning  her  hand  went  up  and 
hooked  the  door  from  the  inside. 

"Are  you  a  book-agent?"  she  asked,  sus- 
piciously.   Says  the  writer: 

It  looked  for  an  instant  as  if  he  would 
have  to  say  either  "Guilty"  or  "Not 
Guilty."  There  appeared  to  be  no  alter- 
native.   But — leave  it  to  a  book-agent. 

Registering  surprize,  he  came  back  at 
her  with  a  query  in  just  the  right  way: 

"Why,  Mrs.  Edwards,  do  I  look  hko  a 
book-agent?" 

He  was  well  drest  and  nice-looking, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  occupa- 
tion in  sight.  Furthermore,  ho  might  be 
a  banker,  lawj'or,  millionaire  in  disguise, 
or  some  other  "personage"  whom  Mrs. 
p]dwards  could  not  afford  to  offend.  She 
gave  him  the  "once-over"  for  a  second  time, 
which  is  unusual  for  a  woman  to  do,  and 
then,  with  a  smiling  apology,  replied: 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  unlocking  the 
screen;  "do  come  ri'ght  in." 

Barnum  was  "in  the  castle,"  but  how 
was  he  going  to  present  his  book?  Wait 
and  see.  He  knew  that  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
Mrs.  Davis  were  intimate,  and  so  he  began 
in  this  fashion: 

"Mrs.  Davis,  with  whom  I  am  stopping, 
told  me  you  were  ])roniiuent  in  club  work, 
and  I've  run  in  for  a  few  minutes  to  have 
a  little  chat  with  you.  Possibly  I  may  be 
back  later  for  a  further* talk.  My  time  is 
rather  limited  to-day,  and  1  will  not  bo 
able  to  stay  very  long.  I'm  from  the  East, 
and  am  familiar  with  wliat  some  of  the 
clubs  are  doing  in  many  of  the  Jlastern 
cities." 

Thereiipon,  Barnum  began  conjuring 
with  the  names  of  W(>ll-known  club  leaders 
in  that  city  and  elsewhere,  greatly  to  tho 
delight  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  felt  that 
she  was  being  highly  honored.  As  they 
chatted,  Barnum  looked  at  his  watch  fre- 
quently. IncidiMitally  ho  slipt  his  book 
out  from  under  his  coat  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  with  the  remark: 

"There  is  something  I  came  across  the 
other  day  that  is  fine  for  club-workers." 

Then  they  talked  some  more  about  the 
weather,  politics,  and  the  development  of 
women.  Mrs.  Edwards  all  the  while  was 
stealing  covert  glances  at  the  book,  and 
the  more  she  looked  the  more  she  wanted 
to  examine  it.  Finally,  curiosity  gained 
tho  upper  hand,  and  with  a  polite  "excuse 
me"  she  reached  over  and  picked  up  tho 
"treasury  of  thoughts." 

"Why,   this  is  the  very   thing   I   have 
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been  wanting,"  she  exclaimed.  "Do  you 
think  you  could  get  one  for  me?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  could  get  another  one." 

"Send  it  by  express  and  I  will  pay  the 
charges,  if  you  are  not  coming  this  way 
again  soon." 

"That  will  not  be  necessary,  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards," replied  the  genial  Barnuiji,  ris- 
ing, picking  up  his  hat  and  book,  and 
moving  toward  the  door.  "I  will  bring  it 
the  next  time  I  call." 

"Just  splendid,"  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted lady,  as  she  carefully  closed  and 
locked  the  screen  once  more  to  "keep  out 
book-agents." 

Barnum  made  his  "getaway"  without 
a  signed  order;  nevertheless  he  had  made 
a  sale.  On  her  part,  Mrs.  Edwards  thought 
she  had  discovered  something  for  herself. 

A  few  days  later  Barnum  "just  ran  in" 
on  Mrs.  Edwards  with  a  new  copy  of  the 
book,  got  the  money  on  the  spot,  and, 
after  handing  her  another  line  of  talk  on 
clubs,  managed  to  escape,  with  a  cordial 
invitation  ringing  in  his  ears  to  "call 
again"  some  time  when  he  was  passing 
through  the  city.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  de- 
lighted and — so  was  Barnum. 

Suppose  Mrs.  Edwards  had  "caught  on" 
that  Barnum  was  a  real,  simon-pure  book- 
agent?  What  would  the  lady  have  done? 
A  problem  in  "woman  nature"  for  a 
novelist.  She  might.have  raved  and  thrown 
the  book  into  the  garbage-can,  or  she  might 
have  taken  the  incident  as  a  joke,  and 
told  the  story  on  herself  at  the  next  meeting 
of  her  club.  And  her  story  would  have 
been  the  very  best  kind  of  advertising  for 
Barnum.  Her  action  would  have  been 
governed  entirely  by  her  mood,  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  what  she  thought 
the  other  women  might  think  about  the 
matter.  But  nothing  of  that  kind  hap- 
pened, and  Barnum  went  on  his  way  in 
search  of  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Timothy  Tightwad,  member  of  a  numer- 
ous and  widely  scattered  family,  afforded 
the  young  agent  another  sort  of  experience. 
Tightwad  held  on  to  his  money  as  a  crab 
holds  on  to  a  bather's  toe.  After  Barnum 
had  worked  on  him  for  an  hour,  Tightwad 
took  a  hitch  in  his  trousers,  and  drawled: 

"Wal,  I  'low  as  how  I  won't  take  any 
one." 

But  Barnum,  unabashed,  kept  right  on 
and  at  the  end  of  another  hoiir  landed  the 
order.  Timothy  was  a  rich  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  his  community, 
but  he  had  made  his  money  more  by 
skinning  pennies  than  by  real  business  en- 
terprise. He  was  miserly,  and  his  neigh- 
bors exprest  great  surprize  when  Bar- 
num announced  that  he  had  obtained  Mr. 
Tightwad's  order.  They  freely  predicted 
that  Barnum  would  not  be  able  to  deliver 
the  book  and  collect  for  it. 

When  delivery  time  came  Barnum 
called  on  Mr.  Tightwad,  ready  for  a  ver- 
bal battle.  Mrs.  Tightwad  was  present 
this  time.  Barnum  handed  over  the  book, 
and  waited  expectantly  for  Tightwad  to 
puU  out  his  wallet  and  pay  the  bill.  But 
instead  of  reaching  for  his  money  he  re- 
turned the  book  with  this  drawling  excuse : 

"No,  I  reckon  we-uns  eain't  take  it." 

Barnum  laid  the  book  on  a  table,  and 
held  the  original  order  in  his  hand.  He 
scanned  it  closely  for  an  instant,  then 
looking  up,  asked, 


"Mr.  Tightwad,  do  you  remember  just 
how  your  note  was  worded — the  note  you 
gave  me  for  the  book?  Did  it  call  for 
two  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  seventy- 
five?  If  you  pay  it  now  it  will  cost  you 
two  sev'enty-five,  but  if  I  leave  it  at  the 
bank  in  town  j'ou  will  pay  just  what  it 
calls  for." 

Barnum's  purpose  was  to  set  them  guess- 
ing and  play  on  their  fears.  His  plan 
worked.  Husband  and  wife  exchanged 
uneasy  glances,  and  finally  the  woman 
drawled : 

' '  If  we-uns  pay  you  the  two  seventy-five 
naow,  will  you  give  back  the  note?" 

Barnum  paused  a  moment,  as  if  con- 
sidering the  matter. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  at  length,  "if  you  will 
hand  me  the  two  seventy-five  right  now 
you  may  have  it." 

Tightwad  reached  down  into  his  pocket, 
brought  forth  some  money,  and  counted 
out  the  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

"Naow,"  he  said,  suspiciously,  "we-uns 
will  hand  over  the  money  as  you  pass  us 
the  note." 

Barnum  held  out  the  "note"  with  his 
right  hand  and  took  the  money  with  his 
left  hand,  the  exchange  being  made  in 
the  same  instant.  Neither  one  trusted 
the  other,  but  they  were  able  to  do  business 
after  a  fashion. 

The  next  incident  is  about  Mr.  Simp- 
kins,  who  lived  in  Michigan.  Barnum 
had  called  to  deliver  a  book.  As  he  ap- 
proached Simpkins,  Barnum  ripped  the 
paper  cover  off,  and  held  the  book  up, 
exclaiming : 

"Isn't  that  a  dandy?  Just  look  at  that 
binding?  See  how  clear  the  type  is? 
What  fine  pictures?" 

He  went  on  in  that  strain  for  a  few 
seconds,  closely  watching  the  expression 
on  Simpkins's  face.  He  had  a  hunch  that 
Simpkins  was  going  to  back  out  if  he 
could,  and  Barnum  was  ready  for  him. 
Finally,  Simpkins  shifted  his  feet  un- 
easily, batted  his  eyes,  and  blurted  out: 

"I  guess  I  don't  want  the  book.  I  have 
had  a  run  of  bad  luck  since  you  were  here 
— lost  some  pigs  and  a  cow — and  I  guess 
I  don't  want  it." 

Meanwhile,  Barnum  had  handed  the 
book  over  to  Simpkins,  who  held  it  in  a 
gingerly  manner. 

"I  just  left  a  book  with  your  neighbor 
at  the  next  house,  and  he  has  some  change. 
Perhaps  he  would  lend  you  enough  to  pay 
for  the  book?" 

"No,  I  reckon  I  can't  do  that  way — I 
don't  believe  in  borrering." 

"You  could  let  me  have  something  now 
couldn't  you — fifty  cents  or  a  dollar — and 
I  would  leave  the  book?  You  could  pay 
the  rest  when  j^ou  get  more  money.  You 
will  have  some  soon,  won't  you?" 

"Yes,  that'll  be  all  right,"  replied  Simp- 
kins readily. 

"Just  let  me  take  the  book  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  Barnum,  and  Simpkins  gladly 
handed  it  back. 

Barnum  wrote  out  a  receipt  for  one 
dollar,  whereupon,  Simpkins  reluctantly 
dug  down  and  fished  out  that  amount  in 
smaU  change. 

"Now,"  explained  Barnum,  "I  will 
mark  the  amount  you  have  paid  right 
here  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book,  andleave 
it  with  the  postmaster.  When  you  get  the 
money,  you  may  pay  the  balance  to  him 
and  get  your  book." 

Away  Barnum  started  with  the  book 
and  the  dollar.  After  he  had  gone  a  few 
steps  Simpkins  saw  the  point  and  called 
out: 

"Hold  on,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  just  hap- 
pened to  recollect  that  T  have  some  monej' 


in  my  other  clothes  up-stairs.  Here, 
Johnny,  you  run  up  and  get  the  wallet 
out  of  mj'  best  pants  hangin'  on  the  nail 
near  the  head  of  my  bed." 

Johnny  did  as  he  was  ordered  and  soon 
came  back  with  the  wallet.  Simpkins 
puUed  out  a  nice  bunch  of  bills  and  selected 
enough  to  finish  paying  for  the  book. 

After  Barnum  had  "said  his  little 
piece"  about  the  book  to  a  woman  up  the 
road,  half  a  mile  from  Simpkins's  house, 
she  demanded: 

"That  all  sounds  very  nice.  Mister,  but 
what  I  want  to  know,  is  there  anything 
in  that  book  of  yours  that  is  for  informa- 
tion of  the  stummick?" 

Barnum  gravely  assured  her  that  the 
book  contained  a  number  of  excellent 
recipes  for  stomach  trouble,-  whereupon 
she  quickly  subscribed  for  a  copy. 

Barnum,  like  practically  all  men  who 
have  sold  goods  by  calling  at  houses, 
has  had  his  experiences  with  dogs. 

I  smtched  him  onto  that  subject  by 
asking: 

"Is  it  true  that  if  you  look  a  fierce  dog 
in  the  eye  you  can  master  him?  " 

"Like  many  other  popular  sayings," 
replied  Barnum,  "that  saying  is  true — in 
spots.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  a  dog,  when  you  are 
calling  at  a  strange  house,  is  to  pay  no 
attention  to  him.  Walk  along  just  as  if 
the  dog  were  not  there.  It  takes  some 
nerve,  but  if  you  are  out  very  much  you 
simply  have  to  acquire  the  nerve.  I  had 
a  dog  rush  at  me  once,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  spring,  I  thrust  my  hat  in  his 
mouth.  While  he  was  chewing  the  hat  I 
kicked  him  under  the  jaw.  He  dropt 
the  hat  and  ran  away  howling.  Of  course 
my  hat  was  damaged,  but  that  was  better 
than  being  bitten,  and  perhaps  injured. 
That  trick  is  taught  to  all  our  salesmen, 
and  it  is  valuable  for  anybody  to  know. 

"As  I  approached  a  house  one  daj^  I  saw 
some  men  working  near  the  barn,  and  I 
headed  in  that  direction.  On  the  way  a 
big,  savage-looking  dog  came  out  to  meet 
me.  He  gi'owled  a  little,  and  then  fol- 
lowed me.  As  I  was  talking  to  the  farmer 
that  dog  quietly  opened  his  big  mouth  and 
took  hold  of  the  calf  of  my  right  leg. 
He  set  his  teeth  in  just  far  enough  to 
make  me  wince  a  little,  but  I  did  not  give 
any  sign  that  he  was  hurting.  I  knew 
that  if  I  squirmed  or  attempted  to  beat 
him  oft'  he  would  bite  me  seriously.  My 
only  hope*  was  to  convince  the  dog  that 
I  was  not  afraid  of  him.  So  we  stood 
there  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  dog  hold- 
ing me,  and  the  men  looking  on,  wonder- 
ing what  would  take  place  next.  Finally 
the  -dog  relaxed  his  grip  and  held  up  his 
head,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"'Well,'  exclaimed  the  farmer,  as  he 
shook  his  head.  'I  am  surprized  that 
there  is  anything  left  of  you.' 

"That  dog  was  one  of  the  meanest  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  as  he  nearly 
always  made  an  attack  without  barking. 
So  my  conclusion  is:  Beware  of  the  dog 
that  does  not  make  very  much  fuss.  He 
is  generally  a  bad  actor." 

"Does  the  same  rule  apply  to  people," 
I  asked. 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  non-committal  reply. 

Barnum  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
"King  of  book-agents."  He  began  as  a 
college  student,  sold  books  in  summer, 
enlisted  college  students  as  agents  for  his 
company,  and  has  trained  or  supervised 
the  training  of  over  twenty-five  thousand 
student  book-agents.  He  is  now  the  owner 
or  controlling  force  in  six  book  companies. 
His  sales  for  this  season  will  aggregate  over 
a  million  dollars. 


Belt  that  "fits"  like 

the  right  key  in  the  lock 


For  a  wood  planer  of  this  kind 
there  is  one  best  belt — a  Neptune 
Dynamo. 

All  the  factors  to  be  considered 
— high  speed  on  small  pulleys; 
sudden,  full  loads  dropping  instan- 
taneously to  no  load,  etc. — were 
studied  by  G  &  K  engineers,  and 
Neptune  Dynamo  was  the  belt 
chosen  from  the  Standardized 
Series. 

Here  is  the  great  economy  of 
buying  Graton  &  Knight  Belts — 


you  get  the  right  belt  for  the 
drive.  From  research  \\  ork  cov- 
ering thousands  of  drives  and  ex- 
tending over  many  years  the 
Standardized  Series  has  been 
evolved. 

The  belt  buyer  need  not  waste 
time  or  money  on  experimental  or 
research  work.  Graton  6c  Knight 
engineers  \\ill  analyze  the  require- 
ments of  a  single  machine,  or  your 
entire  shop,  and  make  their  rec- 
ommendations. 


Send  Jor  the  book  on      Standard'ixat'ion  of  Leather  Belting** 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Belts  and  Other  Leather  Products 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 
Exclusive  Export  Repreteotatives:  Belting  and  Leather  Products  Ass'n,  lac.  New  York  City 


Graton  &Knigrht 

standardized  Series       ^^ 

Leather  Beltingf 

fanned  by  us  for  bcHinj  use  w^^ 


V^  Pennsylvar 
ICUUM 
CORD  TIR 


Substantial  price  reductions  became  effective  on  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  on  November  10,  1920. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  propose  to  give  thoughtful  motor- 
ists additional  opportunity  to  prove  for  themselves,  in 
the  most  economical  manner,  the  fact  that 

The  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  will  not  skid 
on  wet  or  greasy  pavements! 

For  the  month  of  January,  Vacuum  Cup  dealers  throughout 
the  United  States  are  authorized  to  give — absolutely  free 
of  charge — 

One  Pennsylvania  ''Ton  Tested*^  Tube 
of  corresponding  size  with  every  regu- 
lar Vacuum  Cup  Cord  or  Fabric  Tire 
purchased! 

Start  the  New  Year  right.  Equip  your  car  with  four  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires.  Know  that  definite  immunity  from  skidding 
on  wet,  slippery  pavements  which  thousands  of  other 
prudent  Vacuum  Cup  Tire  users  enjoy  the  year  round. 

If  you  cannot  secure  prompt  service  locally,  write  to  the 
Factory  at  Jeannette,  Pa.,  Department  D,  and  your 
order  will  be  filled,  carrying  charges  prepaid  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.    of  AMERICA,    Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies   Throughout  the    United  States 

and  Canada 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


for  January 

You  pay  for  tiie  QUALITY 


On  August  25,  1920,  at  San  Francisco,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  withstood 
the  test  of  rounding  a  wet,  slippery  corner  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour 
in  the  Safety  First  demonstration — the  feature  event  of  the  third  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Traffic  Officers^  Association, 

Think  what  such  non-skid  safety  means  to  you  and  to  those  who  ride 
in  your  car!  * 


rtlie  SAFETY  costs  you  nothing ! 

**— "— ---      -       -• -^—      —  -  -  :,.,,  .,       r-i,--  -  ■  -.-■■■  ...  
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BUSINESS  -  EFFICIENCY 


A  WORKERS'   ARMY   OF  FIRST-AID   EXPERTS 


WHEN  A  FAST  TRAIN  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Raih-oad 
struck  a  man  walking  on  the  track  the  engineer  stopt 
the  train  with  a  jerk  and  everybody  piled  out  to  see 
what  was  up.  Nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  the  man,  who  had 
fractures  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  sloill,  and  was  also  injured 
internally.  Then  five  men  stept  out  from  the  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers and  took  charge  of  the  case.  One  made  tourniquets 
of  his  suspenders  to  stop  the  bleeding;  another  pulled  a  supply 
of  bandages  and  surgical  dressings  out  of  a  suitcase;  a  third 
ripped  slats  off  the  side  of  the  baggage-ear  to  make  splints, 
and  the  other  two  did 
what  they  could  to  coun- 
teract the  shock.  In  a 
little  while  the  train  was 
on  its  way  with  the  in- 
jured man  as  comfort- 
able as  he  would  have 
been  if  five  doctors  had 
been  on  the  train.  The 
men  who  gave  him  first- 
aid  treatment,  and  thus 
saved  his  life  were  steel- 
workers  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company  on 
their  way  to  take  part 
in  the  company's  annual 
interplant  First  -  Aid 
Meet.  They  were  men 
who  had  been  trained 
under  the  Bethlehem 
Company's  system  for 
taking  care  of  its  in- 
jured. During  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  we 
are  told,  the  operation 
of  this  system  has  been 
responsible  for  hundreds 
of  similar  instances  of 
life-saving  at  the  vari- 
ous plants  of  the  company.  The  results  during  the  present 
year  have  been  particularly  satisfactory,  following  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  safety  department  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  From  an  article  by  Louis  Resniek,  in  The  National 
Safety  News  (Chicago),  we  learn  that  during  the  first  ten 
months  of j  1920  as  a  result  of  the  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment there  was  an  average  reduction  from  last  year's  record 
of  71  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  accidents  involving  death, 
amputation,  or  loss  of  eyes  in  the  Bethlehem  plants.  The 
company's  records  further  indicate  strikingly  the  actual  dollars' 
and  cents'  saving  resulting  from  this  safety  work.  It  is  shown 
that,  owing  to  the  increase  of  workmen's  compensation-rates, 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  approximately  40  to  45 
per  cent,  in  the  company's  compensation  costs  this  year  but 
for  its  accident  reduction.  As  it  is,  however,  not  only  was  the 
compensation-cost  increase  counteracted,  but  there  was  an 
actual  reduction  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  from  the  costs  of  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  Resnick's  article,  among  other  things,  con- 
tains an  account  of  how  the  Bethlehem  Company's  safety 
organization  was  started  and  how  it  functions  to-day.     We  read: 

In  1913  W.  F.  Roberts,  now  general  manager  of  the  Maryland 
plant,  then  general  superintendent  of  the  Bethlehem  plant, 
decided  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  great 
number  of  aecidc  nts,  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  injured  men, 
and,  where  possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  victims  of  serious  acci- 


Coui-tesy of  "  The  National  Safety  News,"  Chicago. 

GIVING    FIRST    AID    ONE    HUNDRED    FEET    IN    THE    AIR. 

Bethlehem  steel-workers,  trained  in  flrst-ald  methods,  resuscitating  three  men  on 
top  of  a  blast-furnace  stove,  who  have  been  overcome  by  gas  while  at  work  in- 
side the  stove  chamber.     Delay  in  this  case  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  vic- 
tims, who  were  quickly  revived  by  the  prompt  action  of  their  fellow  workers. 


dents.  He  called  in  a  young  mechanical  engineer  who  had 
worked  in  various  departments  since  1909  and  said:  "Fonda, 
I  am  going  to  make  you  a  proposition,  but  I  don't  want  your 
answer  until  you  have  taken  time  to  think  it  over.  We  have 
got  to  establish  a  safety  department.  I  want  you  to  look  over 
the  steel  plants  where  organized  safety  work  is  now  under  way. 
Then  come  back  here  and  tell  me  whether  you  want  to  under- 
take the  job  of  organizing  the  work  here  at  Bethlehem." 

Fonda  went  through  the  plants  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  Pittsburgh;  through  the  National  Tool  Company's 
plant,  at  McKeesport;  through  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
plant,  at  Cleveland;  and  the  Lorain  Steel  plant,  at  Lorain, 

Ohio.  Then  he  came 
on  to  Chicago,  where  he 
saw  both  Youngs — R. 
J.  and  A.  H. — at  the 
Illinois  Steel  Works, 
and  then  plants  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Company. 
He  returned  to  the 
East  just  as  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council 
was  announced,  and  so 
wound  up  his  pilgrimage 
by  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  country's 
earliest  safety  engineers 
at  the  McAlpin  Hotel, 
New  York. 

"After  that  meeting 
there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  in  my  mind," 
Fonda  said.  "The  only 
question  then  was  how 
soon  I  could  get  back  to 
the  plant  and  start  a 
safety  department.  I 
got  a  small  office  and  a 
clerk,  and  started  out  to 
convince  9,000  work- 
men and  a  couple  of 
hundred  executives, 
superintendents,  and 
foremen  that  safety 
work  at  Bethlehem  was 
not  a  one-man  job.  I 
realized  very  quickly 
that  we  would  have  to  have  a  plant  physician,  and  a  rare  one  at 
that.  In  those  days  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  even  an  in- 
jured man  into  a  plant  hospital;  nor  was  there  an  abundance  of 
physicians  who  were  interested  in  industrial  work.  We  offered 
the  job  to  Dr.  Shoudy,  who  was  then  at  the  Lankenau  Hospital, 
at  Philadelphia,  with  very  fine  prospects  before  him.  To  say  that 
the  appropriation  for  his  salary  was  modest  is  putting  it  mildly, 
for  tho  the  company  had  definitely  decided  to  organize  safety 
work  along  the  Unes  best  known  at  that  time,  it  was  not  very 
enthusiastic  about  engaging  a  full-time  plant  physician.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Shoudy  saw  a  chance  to  do  a  big  and  important 
piece  of  work,  so  he  took  the  job  with  all  its  handicaps  and 
opportunities." 

Dr.  Shoudy  took  one  look  at  what  was  considered  a  First- 
Aid  Room  and  immediately  started  to  develop,  through  the 
Safety  Department,  a  plan  for  a  buUding  which  would  serve 
the  needs  of  the  plant  and  the  men  in  giving  them  every  pos- 
sible accommodation  in  case  of  injury.  A  series  of  plans  were 
developed,  the  original  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $12,000. 
As  the  work  progressed  it  was  evident  to  the  management 
that  there  was  a  real  necessity  for  a  building,  properly  quipped, 
to  take  care  of  this  new  work,  and  finally,  after  the  matter 
was  thoroughly  investigated  and  the  ideas  placed  on  paper, 
it  was  concluded  wise  to  appropriate  $55,000  to  cover  buildings 
and  equipment  of  an  Industrial  Hospital  for  the  company 
employees  at  the  Bethlehem  plant.  To-day  this  Industrial 
Hospital  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  complete  units  of 
its  kind  and  the  wonderful  service  which  has  been  accomplished 
by  means  of  it  has  convinced  the  company  that  the  original 
investment  has  been  returned  one-hundredfold.     This  building 


Buick 


Studebaker 


You  are  going  to  the  automobile  show 
this  year  determined  to  select  a  car 
of  maximum  utility  and  value.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  cannot  dis' 
regard  any  car  that  can  be  Rex' 
equipped.  These  cars,  with  a  Rex 
All-Seasons  Top,  are  light  of  weight 
and  remarkably  active,  sparing  of 
gasoline  and  tires,  and  very  moder' 
ately  priced  compared  to  the  seda,n 
or  coupe  of  the  solid  body  type.  Yet 
they  pledge  the  same  full  measure  of 
all-year-round  comfort  and  service. 
The  Rex  Top  is  good  to  look  upon; 
it  fits  perfectly;  it  is  immune  to 
annoying  squeaks  and  rattles,  for  it  is 
specially  designed  and  built  for  the 
make  of  car  on  which  it  is  applied. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  tiill  be  exhib- 
ited at  the  i'^ational  Automobile  Shows 
New  York— Space  181-182,  Fourth  Floor,  Qrand 
Central  Palace 

Chicago  —  Space  20s  to  20S,  Coliseum  Annex 

REX  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

1482  Western  Avenue,  Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  by 
Carriage  Factories,  Ltd.,  OrMia,  Ontario 


THERE  IS  A  REX  ALL-SEASONS  TOP  THAT  IS  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  AND  BUILT 
OF  EACH    OF  THE  FOLLOWING   MAKES:    DUICK,   DODGE   BROTHERS,  HUDSON, 


Oopyrlaht  1S2I,  Rax  MaBufaotnrlna  Oe. 


FOR  TOURING   CARS    AND    ROADSTERS 
ESSEX,  NASH,  PAIGE,  REO  AND  STUDEBAKER 


These  Men 
Saved 

Millions  By 
Answering 


A  dvertisement 
Like  This— 


If  you  make  iron  or  steel  products — whether 
you  are  the  president  of  the  company  or  just  a 
shop  foreman — this  advertisement  gives  you  a 
chance  to  show  your  firm  a  wonderful  saving. 

The  four  men  hsted  here  read  Lincoln  Welder 
ads  just  as  you  are  doing  now.  They  probably 
felt  just  as  you  do,  that  it  wouldn't  apply  to  their 
work,  but  they  made  up  their  minds  it  would 
cost  nothing  to  find  out. 

Their  chance  postal-cards  and  phone  calls  for 
Lincoln  Engineers  actually  saved  them  millions 
of  dollars,  as  you  can  see  from  their  stories,  and 
we  could  name  five  hundred  more  who  have  had 
the  same  experience. 

This  same  opportunity  is  yours  now.  Check 
over  the  uses  of  arc  welding.  Think  over 
the  processes  in  your  shop.  If  you  do 
any  work  at  all  like  that  listed,  then  write 
for  our  booklet  and  consult  the  nearest 
Lincoln  branch  office. 


Remember  Lincoln  Engineers  will, 
without  cost,  investigate  your  shop,  pre- 
pare estimates  of  saving,  make  experi- 
mental welds  and  finally  guarantee  any 
work  they  undertake. 


What  Arc  Welding 
Will  Do 

1 — Joins  steel  or  iron 
sheets,  plates,  shapes 
and  parts  to  make  an 
infinite  variety  of  man- 
ufactured articles.  More 
economical  than  rivet- 
ing, brazing  J  or  gas 
welding. 

2 — Corrects  defects  in  castings,  forgings,  etc.,  by  filling 
flaws  with  molten  steel. 

3 — Repairs  breakage  or  wear  of  steel  shafts,  frames  or  other 
parts,  saving  hours  of  productive  time  and  many  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  scrapped  equipment. 


New  York  City 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Detroit 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co..  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
Toronto-Montreal 


Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


■Mid  a  lifty-bod  steel  ward  at  St.  Luke's 
llospilal,  Bctlilehem,  Pa.,  endowed  bj'  C 
i\r.  Schwab,  take  care  of  all  hospital  and 
sickness  cases  for  the  plant  located  at 
Bethlehem,  where  14,500  men  are  now 
employed. 

At  i)resent  the  Bethlehem  plant  em- 
]>loys  14,500  men,  the  Steelton  fPa.)  plant 
near  Harrisburg,  7,500,  the  Lebanon  and 
Reading  fPa.)  plants,  4,500,  and  th(> 
Sparrows  Point  plant  in  JMaryland,  ().500. 

Each  of  these  plants  has  its  safety  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  an  office  staff  and 
(wo  outside  safety  insjiectors,  who  also 
act  as  first-aid  instructors.  Of  no  less 
help  than  the  paid  safety  inspectors  is  the 
great  Be(hh>hein  army  of  i)ermanent  safety 
committeemen. 

Thert!  are  now  mor(>  than  4,000  men  in 
the  BelhleheiU  stet;!  plants  who  have  re- 
ceived thorough  (mining  in  first-aid  work. 
The  company  (rains  400  to  500  men  each 
year,  picking  only  (liose  who  have  shown 
themselves  seriously  inten's(cd  in  (he  work. 
The  safety  inspectors  and  all  oOier  paid 
safety  workers  are  chosen  from  (his  group. 


RIGHT   AND   WRONG   WAYS   OF 
SELLING   YOUR  SERVICKS 

• 

ASLOLKMIY  h'((er  inevitably  suggests 
a  slouchy  mind,  and  that  simple  fact 
is  reputed  to  be  at  the  basis  of  numerous 
failures  in  that  part  of  (he  business  world 
where  success  depends  much  on  a  man's 
ability  to  sell  his  own  services.  "  licgard- 
k'ss  of  your  present  si(ua(ion,"  sugges(s 
E.  B.  Miller,  writing  in  The  Pr(>J(ssional 
Knginecr  (New  York),  "ask  yourself  I  his 
«(uestion:  '  If  1  lose  my  position  to-morrow 
mornhig,  where  will   I,  where  cjim   I,  go?'" 

"The  man  who  has  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  that  question  is  fortunate  indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Miller,  and  continues: 

Those  who  are  forced  througli  fate  or  un- 
foreseen emergenci(>s  to  .seek  a  new  location 
should  be  ac(|uainted  with  the  best  pro- 
cedure. 'IMiev  must  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  problem  of  how  to  dispose 
l)rofitiibly  and  to  the  grcii test  iid\  anl;ige  of 
their  services,  skill,  ability,  and  lr;iiiiing. 
They  must  act  as  carefully  as  Ihe  nuui  about 
to  inv(>s(  a  hirge  sum  of  money  in  a  new 
veu(ure.  For  your  (ime,  yoin-  (raining, 
your  e.\])erience,  xour  s<>rvi(H>s  cons(i(,u((! 
your  ca|)ilal,  and  when  you  invest  it  by  ac- 
cepting a  position  you  want  to  earn  the 
maximum  return.  When  you  go  to  work 
for  a  concern  you  invest  your  fu(ure.  a 
part  of  your  life.  .\re  you  prei)ared  fully 
to  mark(>t  yourself  to  (lie  best  possible- 
advantage?  If  you  are  no(,  (hese  hin(s 
nuiy  l)e  of  valu(>  to  you. 

'^riie  fun(lamen(al  requisi((>s  in  .sen-king 
(inploynu'iit  an-  acquiring  knowh-dge  and 
(leveloi)ing  persomility  and  cashing  in  on 
these  values.  It  is  (irst  U(>cessary  to  find 
Ihe  sort  of  em|)loynu'nt  that  will  give  op- 
l)ortunity  for  s<'lf-t>xpression  along  the  lines 
of  training  and  experience.  Correct  mi-th- 
ods  of  finding  your  niche  are  necessary. 

A  large  perci-ntago  of  all  positions  filh-d 
reepiin-  (h(-  writing  of  an  application  from 
which  one  (-ndeavors  to  secun-  an  early 
interview.  From  our  observation  and  ex- 
perience (hn-e  out  of  four  le((ers  ai)plying 
for  employment  nexcr  receive  a  second 
rending.     The  writers  nuiy   be  well  (luali- 


$308.50— City    of   Santa    Ana,    Cal. 

$302.00— Pi?oi)le    of    Spring    Hill,    Tcnn. 

$300.00  each— X.  .\.  Wiff;  Miss  C.  1".  Fiiiik;  .Miu's 
I'.ilile  Class  of  Central  M.  K.  Cliuich  nf  Wilkes-Barrc,  Pa.; 
SI.  I'uul's  K.  ami  Assoriatcd  OuiUls,  Wickford,  1{.  1.; 
-Miss  .M.  I'etna  McClintock :  Win.  H.  luce,  Thos.  n.  Iiico 
and  Itichard  K.  Ini'o;  t'ongrt'galioiial  Cliurch  of  St. 
i'it<Tsl]ing,    Fla.  ;    Ml',    and    .Mrs.    S.     V.    Woods. 

$296.07-  Wilkcs-Barrc    Iligli    Scljool,    I'a. 

$287.55 — Setnioia  I'liifin  Uigli  School  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents,    Itcilwciod    City,    Cal. 

$283.41    -Craco    Kefornied    Church,    I,aii(>astcr,    Ohio. 

$280.00     The    I'liion    Church,    Herea,    Ky. 

$270. 00--. Members  of  Kvangclical  Church.  Oweiisvillc,  M'<. 

$263.00     Uockford    College,    111. 

$260.70     I.odi    Liiion    Schoui,    Cal. 

$255.00  Mead  Memorial  Chapel  of  Lako  Waccahue, 
r.roolilvn.     X.     V. 

$250.00.  each  Carton  Credit  Association;  Chas.  Fearoii 
..t  Co.;  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Otto  Hockmeyer;  C.  11.  Merritt; 
Kdgar  W.  lingers;  W.  S.  Jioydcn;  W.  i'.  Laing;  Mr.  and 
ills.  Charles  ],.  .Martin;  Leta  and  Oeorge  VVertheinier; 
I'hncst    II.   Lyons;  The  First  Xational  I'.ank.   California.  Pa. 

$247.24  Emanuel  Proteslant  Kpiscopal  Church,  Middle- 
Ijurg,    Va. 

$230.50--Fiisl   noUand  Kefonner  Ch.,   Paterson,   N.   J. 

$215.55  -Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Columbia  Institute, 
'iVnn. 

$208.15 -People  of  Loetoiiia,  Pa. 

$203.45     United    Brethren    S.    S.    of    Strashurg.    Ohio. 

$200.00  each  August  .\.  Kubel;  Woman's  Cluh  of  Erie, 
I'a.;  ".\noiiyiiii)Us."  Itochester,  X.  Y.;  Hughes  Bros.; 
Elizalnth  J<.  I'loiy  ;  J.  Anderson  Ross  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
<;.  A.  Koarh;  "Anonymous,"  Xopeniing,  .Vlinn. ;  Mrs.  It. 
.1.  J)oliie  and  Children;  Mrs.  Chas.  Samuel  Jlehard; 
(Jfflcial  Board  of  liiitral  M.  E.  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sherman;  C.  S.  Boss;  M.  P.  Itichardson;  Fourth 
Preshy.  Cliur.  .Mens  Bihle  Class,  Washingion,  I).  C. ; 
Steiger  and  Korr  Stove  and  Foundrj-  Co.  ami  tlieii-  OtHce 
Stair,  .-^an  Franci.sco,  Cal.;  Tarbiio  Pittman;  II.  Stewart; 
.Mrs.  Mary  V.  Ilolnian;  Mrs.  n.  .1.  Lutcher;  Koberta  M. 
.Merrick;  Cainline  B.  Wick;  Three  l.iliie  UeColyers. 
.Montdair,  .\.  .), ;  William  I'eiiii  Whitehousc :  Chas.  Per- 
singer;  St.  Paul's  Church,  Chestnut  Jlill,  Pliila.,  Pa.; 
First    Methodist    E.    Ch.,    Olean,    N.    Y. 

$197.19     Emanuel    J.ntheraii    Church,    Knox,    Pa. 

$197.07     .\lbaii)     Christian     <  hiirch     and    S.     S.,    Mo. 

$195.41     .lohn.son    City    liigh    .•School,    Tenn. 

$193.00-    Peopio  of   J'lTry,    III. 

$192.24     Primary    and    Oramniar    Schriol.    Saratoga,    Te.\. 

$188.00  Welfare  Bible  Class  of  Central  Ch.  of  Christ. 
DecHiur.     111. 

$186.68  Citizens  of  Center  Township,  .Mills  Co.,  Olen- 
Wdod.     luwa. 

$185.50     Chizens    of    .-<anla    .\iia.    Cal. 

$185.00     Beam    Sunday   .School,   Gray.    Somerset    Co.,    Pa. 

$181.00     liisi    liiiled   I'.relhien  Church  of  .lohnstouu.  Pa. 

$180.00      liiatlleboni     Woman's    Club,     Vt. 

$177.00     Chrislian    .Missionary    .Vlliaiice.    Toledo.    Ohio. 

$175.00  each  First  I'resby.  Church,  c:ibson  City,  III.; 
.N.«|..n    (Iradcd    Schools,    S.    C. 

$170.00  Wonicn-s  Bible  Class  of  Prcsby.  Ch.,  Ml.  Airy, 
I'liiladcli'lda,    Ph. 

$169.66  Brick  J'lesby,  Christ  Church  and  Church  of 
llie    ('.tenant,    -N.     V.    C. 

$169.15     Wis.     Vet.     Home    Menibeis,    Waupara,    Wis. 

$168.96     Prisbjlcrlan    Church,    .Maxlon,   .\.    C. 

$165.00  each  People  of  Poltslown,  Pa.,  through  the 
"liail.N     News";    Edwin    F.    .Vdains, 

$162.00     Calloway    Coll.gc,    Searcy,    .Vrk. 

$160.00       'In    .Mduory    of    Stella    Writiln." 

$159.25     Wasbbuin    .M.     K.    S.    S.    and    Others,    .N".    IJak. 

$158.56      People    of    Koanoke,    .\la. 

$158.37      Four    Churches    „t    .blliio,    Telin. 

$152.13  Wilkes  ami  Broadway  .Methodist  Church,  the 
Kapii^I     I'l't'S.    anil    Dis.,    Columbia,   Mo. 

$150.00  each-  Frances  Hland  Uaiulolph  Chapter  I).  A. 
It.,  Pilirsburg.  Va.;  .Vim  .\rbor  lligb  .-School,  .\H<  h. ; 
T.  iicber.s  an. I  PiiiiiU  of  Steele  11.  S.,  Uayton,  Ohio:  I..  1>. 
I'lnmir:  "In  .Memory  of  .\.  tl.  .Viiderson" ;  .Maurice  .1. 
FIviiii;  Ladies'  .\id  Society  of  Chamber>  Wyhlle  Memorial 
I'res.  Ch.  of  I'blla.,  Pa.:  .Marshall  J.aiiKhorne;  llebrun 
and    Ciliad    t  liiirch    .-societies,    Colill. 

$145.59     W.    II.    Woods. 

$148.40     lIunihiKtiin     Klnilergarleii,    Newport    Xcws.     Va. 

$144.20  Students  luid  Faculty  of  Waldorf  l.iitherHii 
Ciilligc,     Koresi     Clly,    Jowa. 

$143.00     .Niwi.in     Vocal  ioiial    Schoiil,    New  loin  ilo'.    Mass. 

$141.00      People    of    .Nea    Spriiiglleld,    Ohio. 

$140.00  each  Itemidjl  Stale  .Noimal  .Sclinol.  .Mioo.  ; 
Clirhi     Kpi^iiipal    Church    of     IMer.    Texas. 

$138.00     Chrlsllaii's    Meelhig,    .Miiilieaiai.is,    .Minn. 

$136.00      People   nf   Sierra    .Mailre,    Ciil. 

$133.00     .Mithodlst     i:p|scopal    Chuicn.     Ilicbwund,     Ohio. 

$132.00     The    Cbiiicb    I'f    Cod,    Middlel.iuii.    Pa. 

$131.50     Vaugbiistlllo    CoiiKrexalional    (  liiiiih,    Ohio. 

$130.00  each  Members  of  First  lulled  I'resby.  (h.. 
Indiaiiola,  Iowa;  l.os  .\n>.-eles  Co.  Craiid  .Iliry,  Cal.:  (irace 
I'.  !•;.  S.  S.  of  \ork.  Pa.;  People  of  Capo  I'harles,  Va. ; 
Ladies'  .\lil  Sociely.  Presbyterian  Church,  Orange,  Texas; 
Flsic  (J.  Uarleora,  -Mrs.  Julia  C.  llarlcoia  and  Florence  II. 
Jlarlcoia. 

$127.00     Mouiilulii    Loilgo    of    Masons,    Wollhaiii,    Mass. 

$126.46     Clllzeiis   of   ClarksvlUe,    Tenn. 

$125.00  each-  (i.  Clark;  .Mrs.  C.  A.  ami  lluby  G.  Ilay- 
waid;  Hubbard  ami  .loiies;  Uarllngtou  Presbyterian  S.  S., 
S.    C. ;    Ida   11.   Loliman. 

$122.50     .\lamosa    Piiblli-    Schools,    Col. 

$120.65     West     Pliila.     Iliiih    School    for    Girls,    Pa. 

$120.00  each  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  11.  B.  and  Aniielto  iiiiil 
I'.dwaid  Catibv;  School  Dlsiiicl  IT.  Clallam  Bay,  Wash.; 
.Mrs.    .Vila   C.    Boa/;   The   llewlelt   School. 

$119.03     Senior   t'lass,    Fayetle    II.    8.,    Mo. 

$118.00  .\lai)le\vood  Coiig'l  ChurtU  and  Sabbalh  S., 
.Molilcii.    Mass. 

$117.76     Citizens    of   Cii\ingloii.    Tenn. 

$115.82      No.    Canton    Public    School,    Ohio. 

$115.25  each  slippery  llock  Slate  .Normal  Sehool,.  Pa.; 
Kmplovees  of  Farmers  and  Jlerehants  Bank,  Henderson, 
Tenn. 

$115.00  each — Hartley  Public  School,  Iowa:  ItulValu 
Valley  Sunday  Schools,  Tenn.;  Woman's  .Viixillaiy  of  the 
W.  i:.  Prcs.  Ch.,  Koanoke.  Va.  ;  Tlie  Employees  of  the 
Mipt.  of  Public  Service,  Los  .\iigeles,  Cal.:  .\le.\andrla 
Flisl     Piesbvii  rian    Cli.,     Ml.     Pleasant,    N.    J. 

$114.95      Public    School    lit    St.    Helens,    Ky. 

$114.66  'I'udor,  hall  Collage  S.  W.  I.  West  .ViiiKX, 
I  iiiiiir    Hall    S.    W.    I.,    Iowa    City,    Iowa. 

$114.00     Sania    .\na,    Cal. 

$113.83      llav    City    Eastern    High   S.,   Midi. 

$1(2.50     .1.     Sew  all. 

$111.50  V.  .M.  C.  .\.  of  Southwestern  Stnto  Norm.il 
School.    Califoiiila,    Pa. 

$110.50     (iiusls    of    Spencer    Tlouse,    IndlanaiMdls.    Tml. 

$110.00  each  Sicond  Presbyleiiaii  Church,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  ;  Haiiisville  II.  S.  and  tirades,  .N.  Y.  :  itiilh  and 
C.  W.  K.  KadeUcr;  Emery  Cbapler  of  Y.  W.  C.  -V., 
'foledo.    Olilo:    Town    of    Scbcllshiirg.    Pa.. 

$108.52     Collslown     H,     S.,     X.     11. 

$108.00     Iowa    Falls    High    SiliiHd,    Iowa. 

$107.00     Kmplovees    of    Ibo    llobait    Bros.    Co. 

$106.00  eaoh  (b'o.  Kliullg:  .Mrs.  Win.  S.  Stamp  and 
Miss  T.  N.  Massamore;  Kinployecs  of  .Vcciniiilliig  Dept.  of 
I'aclllc  Flicliic  Itailway  Co.,  Los  .Viigeles,  Cal.;  Friends 
of    lii'V.    .1.    .lolinson. 

$105.57     Miisiiiilc   Lodge  and  Masons.  Ileilwood  Clly,  Cal. 

$105.00  each  "lii  .Memory  of  .Vmanda  .M.  Walton": 
Moss  and  Son;  Dr.  <ieo.  T.  IHvers;  The  People  of  .Mbany, 
.N.  \'.:  Six  History  Classes  Ceniial  II.  S.,  Ilarrisbiirg, 
I'a.;    CoiiKiegallonal    Ch.,    .New     Klihland.    .Minn. 

{.('(iiilinurd  on  lunic  •'■>t>> 


1921  and  the  New 

Knowledge 

To  gain  a  good  idea  of  the  vivid  and  eventful 
present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  to  the  misty  past. 
Let's  suppose  we  were  standing  at  the  threshold 
of  1821;  what  a  scanty  knowledge-field  would  be  in 
view;  of  how  many  important  and  interesting  suf)- 
jects  there  would  be  hardly  a  hint — such  subjects, 
for  example,  as: 


Aeronautics 
City-Planning 
Color-Photoftraphy 
Conservation 
Panama  Canal 
Woman -.Suffrage 
EfRciency 
Juvenile  Court 
Pneumatic    Tools 


Prohibition 
.Sanitary  Science 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Industrial  Management 
Labor-Problems 
Vitamine 
Moving  Pictures 
Public  Utilities 
Zionist  Movement 


The  Great 
Question  Answerer  , 


It  is  iKvdless  t  .  siiv  that  all  uf  these  subjects 
and  liundrc<ls  of  others,  constituting  the  "\ew 
Knowledge,"  are  fully  treated  in 

The  New  International 

Encyclopaedia 

Second  Edition 

railors:   Frank   Mooro  Colby,   M..\.: 
Tulcott  \MIIIiims,  1,1.. I)..  L.H.I).,  Lltt.O. 

K<>v/«4'</.  ri'irri/rerl  iiiul   rcict  Ironi    A   to   '/..      Size 

of  {*ttUi'  i'rtliiriZi'tJ.     \iiinber  ttf  t'otunivs  ittcr^'tisi'tl. 

I'riiilcii  thruuKltout  from  New  Plates. 

It  would  rccinire  many  pages  simply  to  give  a 
partial  list  of  leading  subjects  treated,  with  i-anies 
of  the  more  than  .")00  scholars  and  scientists  who 
have  written  the  articles,  and  it  would  require  many 
inure  pages  merely  to  mention  the  Illustrations  ex- 
plaining the  text,  including  the  Plates  in  Color, 
Maps  and  liiigravings. 

Wiliime  XII,  for  example,  besides  many  text- 
illnstrations,  cont.iins  four  Plates  in  Color,  eight 
.MaiKs  and  nineteen  lull-page  Engravings,  six  ol 
which  are  ilevoted  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

In  fact  The  New  International  will  Ix;  foun  I 
to  be 
An  Ail-Embracing  Reference  Library 

Xo  set  of  1mi  ks  is  so  <i»)H(i//ii/.7y"and  permam-iillv 
useful,  of  which  yon  will  be  convinced  if  you  will 
.simply  .SKXI)  IN  TlIU:  COIPOX. 

We  will  at  once  forward  our  84-pagc  Illustrated 
Hook  giving  a  vcr)'  distinct  jde  i  of  the  New 
Knowledge,  with  Spi-cimen  Pages,  Plates  In 
<:olor.  Maps  .ind  Engravings. 

Voii  will  als  be  informed  regarding  the  Special 
Price  and  <:onvenlent  Terms  which  just  now 
make  it  exceptionally  easy  to  add  TllE  .Xi-W 
iNTiiRNATlON.VL  to  yoiir  library. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

The  Coupon    BrliiK.t  the  Book.       "M 
I  ill  Out  <itul  .Mail  XOH  ^ 

noni).  ME.M)  &  <:(>..  inc..  Publishers 

44")  Fourth  .\ve..  New  York  City        L.D.  I-JI 

Scud  ine  full  information  ivgarding  Ihe  .Second 
Edition  of  rhe  New  International  Encyclo- 
paedia, with  ilitail-  ol  the  pii<i  nt  Special  Price 
•md  Monthly  List  of  PrUe  Ouestlons,  enabllnvj 
me  to  win  a  Si. ^5  volume  each  month. 

Name 

Occupation 

Bus.  .\ddrc8s 

Rcsidenc-e 

Tow  n St  ale .  . 
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From  coast  to 
coast  the  favorite 
with  those  whose 
every  purchase  is 
influenced  by 
quality   alone. 

— If  you  camiotbuy 
^Maxwell  House' 
in  your  locality ^ 
write  to  our  near- 
est plant  for  prices^ 
and  give  the  name 
of  your  dealer. 


•^"^K  . 


o 


fairway 

UON  Collar 

^uy  a  Lion  and  Lead  the  Style 

United  SWt  ^  Collar  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. ,  0^41  so  linkers  of  Lion  Shirts 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


fied  for  the  positions  they  seek,  but  they 
fail  to  make  their  ability  evident.  The 
employer  expects  your  letter  to  show  your 
worth  for  the  position.  If  it  fails  to  do  so, 
probably  you  will  never  receive  a  further 
chance  to  prove  your  worth.  Your  letter 
of  application  must  be  given  considerable 
thought.  It  should  state  plainly  what  you 
have  done,  what  you  can  do,  and  what  you 
want  to  do,  and  it  should  present  these  facts 
in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  convince 
the  employer  that  your  training  and  experi- 
ence make  you  worthy  of  consideration. 
Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  man  who 
is  going  to  read  your  letter.  What  does 
he  want  to  know  about  you?  Then  make 
your  letter  tell  him.  Cut  down,  trim,  make 
it  brief  without  omitting  any  vital  details. 
Give  yourself  credit  for  all  you  know  and 
can  do,  but  avoid  overstatements. 

The  method  of  presenting  your  qualifi- 
cations varies  some\\hat  for  different  posi- 
tions, but  in  general  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  setting  forth  the  important  facts  so  that 
they  can  be  caught  and  weighed  at  a  glance. 
For  most  positions  you  can  do  no  better 
than  to  explain  your  qualifications  as  simph- 
and  clf^arly  as  possibk^  and  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  Do  not  forget  that 
.the  chief  object  of  your  letter  of  applica- 
tion is  to  get  you  a  personal  interview. 
Usually  it  is  the  first  step  toward  the  posi- 
tion you  seek.  Always  before  making  ap- 
plication for  a  position  it  is  well  to  have  a 
definite  sales  policy  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  yourself.  Chart  out  your  qualifications 
and  base  your  sale  on  it.  This  study  will 
make  it  less  difficult  in  selecting  oppor- 
tunities as  they  come  to  your  attention. 
Study  each  individual  opportunity  if  pos- 
sible. Find  out  the  details  of  the  em- 
ployer's business  and  try  to  anticipate  his 
likes  and  dislikes  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
personal  equation. 

There  is  no  special  form  of  letter  that 
can  be  guaranteed  to  bring  results  under  all 
conditions.  You  must  be  guided  bj'  cir- 
cumstances and  use  the  form  and  style  best 
adapted  to  show  your  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion you  are  after.  If  you  are  known  to 
the  man  jou  are  addressing  you  can  write 
in  the  friendly  style  that  you  would  use  in 
talking  to  him  face  to  face.  But  as  many 
letters  of  application  go  to  a  stranger  or  a 
"blind  address"  the  best  you  can  do  often 
is  to  make  your  letter  individual  and  at- 
tractive. Try  to  make  your  letter  differ- 
ent from  those  that  others  might  write. 
Because  of  the  peculiar  trend  in  human 
nature,  w^e  like  the  different  fellow.  If  a 
number  of  people  were  watching  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  an  open  field  -and  all  at  once  one 
of  the  sheep  would  break  away  and  run 
across  the  field  every  one  would  notice  that 
one.  In  the  same  way  we  always  notice 
the  person  w'ho  stands  out  from  the  rest. 

Before  you  actually  write  your  letter  set 
down  on  paper  a  brief  outline  of  every  per- 
sonal item  of  interest  which  has  a  bearing 
on  the  position  in  question.  That  outline, 
worked  into  a  letter,  is  the  record  on  which 
you  must  stand  or  fall.  Do  not  make  it 
too  long,  but  do  not  make  it  so  short  as  to 
omit  anything  which  ought  to  be  included. 
Give  yourself  full  face  value  for  all  you  have 
done.  Your  letter  is  the  vehicle  that 
brings  you  first  to  the  attention  of  the 
employer. 

If  you  can  not  limit  your  letter  to  one 
page,  use  a  second  sheet  of  paper  and  num- 
ber the  sheet  plainly  at  the  top.  Do  not 
wTite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
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$204.37— Calvary    VjiiU'il    Itnllircn    Cli,.    IMIlslniri:,    I'a. 

$103.35— Wimiiiirs  Club,  Ktdwood  Ciij,   (  al. 

$102.60  -.Melhoilist    Kpisoopal    Clmrili.    WiliiauLsHcUl,    O, 

$102.05— .TdIihsoii    JJigli    SclM)nl,    .Si.    l>aul,    .Minn. 

$102.00  -Kmployccs  of  iJidwest  HdiiiiiiK  Co.,  Casper, 
\\'>  0. 

$101.50— If.     Haipolslieiiiifi-    Co. 

$101.00  each~II.  K.  Hi.lucU;  HoUicsda  Pi€--I>vlrriaii 
S.ililiaili  S.,  I'hila.,  Pa.;  .st.  .lolm's  i'lmrcli,  liiitTalii, 
X.  V. ;  I'upils  and  faculty  Statu  School  for  J5I1ik1, 
Halavia.    N.     Y. 

$100.85— .Men'.s  Iliblo  Cla.ss,  I'irst  I'resliy.  Cliurili,  .lack- 
Mrirvilli',     Kla, 

$100.42  -  Mctii.     and    Prcshy.    Churclii-s,    Sanlis,    Miss. 

$100.01   -Iriioii   Thanksgiving   Olfcrini,',    I<e   Itoy,    N.    Y. 

$100.00  each— S.  1{.  Neff;  P.  S.  I'acUaid;  S.  S.  Class 
of  JJ.  K.  GrirtVn,  .St.  Clairsville,  Ohio;  C.  i..  Carpenter; 
.(!.  K.  .Moore;  Claire  F.  Huchanan ;  Churcli  Home  for 
Cliildien.   i.os  Angeles,   C'ai. ;  Clark   H.   .(oliiisoa  ;  C.  Eniillcr; 

I.  N.  Ilagan;  .losephu.s  .Jones:  Jlanmur  l)iy  I'lato  Co.: 
"In  Menioiy  of  My  Son,"  Piiiehtnst.  N.  C.  ;  Weston  JJapt. 
S.  S.,  W.  Va.;  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  A.  .1.  Putnam;  Mis.  K.  K. 
Keys;  ".V  I'Viend,"  Bullalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  .lolin  Splan ;  .Mr. 
and  Mrs  .\.  W.  Tarr;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  .1.  \V.  Dawkiiis; 
lOrdyhort-Kamni  (  o. ;  K.  O.  Dana;  Alia  W'ehh;  .1.  I'. 
Mary;  1{.  C.  Cliapnian;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  .\ustin; 
.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  II.  ]i.  IMiiilips;  "li.  T.,"  Cambridge,  .Mass.; 
llobard  Wasiiiulh  and  Mrs.  N.  W.  Salmon;  Carolyn  .\. 
Colwell;  .Mis.  A.  fieeker;  Kiiiil  iJregor;  Mis.  Peter  !•". 
.Me.Maiuis;  Walter  K.  IJelknaji;  llarrv  .\.  Sanders;  Mary 
SI.  Capper;  .1.  W.  Weaver;  K.  1{.  Ale.xamler:  A.  C.  Dan- 
ner;  K.  !>.,  Mania  ('.,  JJobliie  I.ee  ajnl  .Marion  itulli 
George;  Mrs.  Geo.  Ceyde;  G.  II.  Knowlson;  Xcls  <'. 
<'hrlslenson;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  F.  l,aey:  W.  I).  .lohnson ; 
\V.  A.  Itnbsaiii:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  .\bbott;.I.  TeVeltrup: 
W.  J),  .lohnson;  W.  W.  Cate;  .lulia  S.  Hartlcit;  Mr.  ami 
.Mrs.  .M.  I{.  Iliggins;  .los,  I'arsoiis;  ISaird  Harper  Lumber 
Co.;  II,  !•;.  Ke.larnetli';  F.  O.  Shreves;  "In  -Menioi-y  of 
I.t  (  lareiiee  .M.  Collord" :  Me.Mester  Fuel  Co.;  May  W, 
King;  F,  S.  Aldrlch;  S.  G.  Monce;  Mrs.  \V.  A.  Haskell: 
W.  A.  Iseman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Wells;  Indiana 
ISranch  of  the  Amer.  Hed  Cross,  .Middh'tovvii.  Ind.  ;  Frank 
Haywood    .N'elnis,    .Ir, ;    S,    S,    Spaiilding:    ,1,    Cochran;    Mrs. 

II,  i\.  Kiiiiie.v  ;  iMrs,  Levi  Knoullou  and  Ijanghtcr;  I'lank 
JInmmer;  .Mrs.  K.  II.  Hiib;  Arthur  Cloodall;  A.  \\ , 
Hurley  I!,  II,  Turner;  ,lanics  T.  Uarki  lew  :  "Five  Clill- 
ilren"  of  <  ambriilge.  Mass,;  Mrs,  Frank  C.  Durni;  Frank 
r,.  Huck;  Mrs.  F.  J.  TbonipS(Ui;  H.  H.  .May;  C.  ». 
Lynch;  Lucy  A.  McCarlli.\  ;  Clara  B,  Little;  ijuiity  and 
Itill  Siiiilh  Clnistiaii  cb.,  .\. 
York  Cily;  It.  ]■:.  Wlllinghain 
Hnll  II,  S,,  Brooklyn,  A,  V,; 
lluti'hiiisoii,  .Minn. ;  .lohn  (i. 
ber  Co,;  .lean  Lamonl  ;  Mrs 
,Menioriam,"  Hoston,  .Mass,;  I 
Geo,  N,  Gelchcll;  II,  Helimr;  .Mrs, 
Cross;    Cbarlolle    Campau    Coiibmd; 


Y,  C,  ;  ".\nonymons."  .\ew 
Wani  G.  Foster;  Krasinus 
Itiarlaku  .Sunsbim  Society, 
-Mien;  ( dlberl- Hedge  LUMi- 
Fcniando  Ciiniiierti;  "In 
It,  .Mlmanii  VNooleu  Co,  : 
Kdw,  Hazlcit:  C,  W, 
.  K,  .1.  Weaver;  lialph 
1.  Gorrill;  Mrs.  Irene  Dickson  Sibiilder  and  \V.  H. 
Dickson:  .Mrs,  .lane  A,  Hell;  .Mrs.  Clias.  Hurgess;  L,  M, 
/ickefocise;  Clara  L,  Doland ;  .Mrs.  C,  F.  T.  Seaverns; 
.S.  K,  Taylor  Co.;  liatson-Cook  <  o,  ;  Kveryilay  Kindness 
Society,  Phila,.  I'a.;  .\nierlcan  Hed  Cross  Hrancli,  Fast 
IUn<lol|ih,  .N,  Y. ;  Louis  C.  Cordes;  J,  C,  Forkner;  Tile 
Worth  While  Cluli,  Collegt*  Corner,  Ohio;  .Mrs.  \Vm. 
Guralhnioo:  Tliiee  Kldilies,  Kaston,  I'a.;  KIce  and 
Wlialey  Co.;  W.  \\.  IJoberlsoii ;  Mr.  and  ,Mis,  Samuel  L, 
UiiiK;  .Mis.  ,lobn  Wilkinson:  F.  <;.  KIchards;  Haplisl  Sun- 
day School.  ,McCook,  .Neb,:  Mrs,  F,  A.  .laiii';  KlizabeMi  I., 
.Vlack  and  Harold  L.  ,\luck,  .Ir.  ;  Floete  Lumber  Co.; 
Highland  I'liblic  Si'hool  and  .Ir.  lied  Cross.  HI,;  Frank 
Monaghan;  Dr,  Frank  W,  .N'agler;  ,Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gay 
I'rewlit;  .1.  K.  I.ynils;  L.  Dornbiish;  Mrs.  A.  K.  Famiier; 
Dr.  and  .Mrs.  .lohn  W.  FUnn;  Walton  Coal  Co..  Illgbee, 
,Mo, ;  .Mrs,  W,  H,  Cleves;  Eva  Louise  Harr;  .Mrs,  A.  F. 
Canipbell;  Melliodlsl  and  Prcsliytc'rlan  Churches,  Verona. 
N.    Y. ;   Kay  G.    Coales. 

".XnonvnioUK."  Thurniuond,  W.  A'a.;  Frank  It.  .Macklin: 
Karbara  Itlair  Wente  and  McDonald  l.viicb;  Kerlba 
Ifreckenleld;  .Mrs.  C.  D.  Campbell;  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  T,  c 
Marriott;  l)r,  lleniletlo  Velliiian;  C.  C,  Patrick :  I',  II 
.Marsh:  Lily  F,  Carpcinir;  Walter  .1,  Coidoii;  ,Mrs.  W  i' 
Thomp.son :  W.  It,  Mason;  .lohn  S.  Gildlcv:  W,  T.  I'ailoo. 
Miller,  l>uybill  *  Co,;  ".Viionvmnus,"  Washlngloii  Suuari:, 
X,     Y,  ;     Public     School     .\o.      I.i.     |irookl.Mi,     ,N,     V.;     Tb. 

Hun .Mann    School    of    Long    Iteadi,    Cab;    .Mr,    and    .Mrs. 

Kihvlii  Itodolpb  Dlinond;  Pupils  of  Wllkes-ltarrc  II.  S.. 
I'a,;  .McKce  Itefi  Igcrator  Co,;  Prcsbv  liTian  Church,  In- 
diana Coniily.  Pa,;  Wni,  II.  Van  Iteiischolen ;  ,VIr.  an<l 
.Mrs.  (has.  D.  Illaney ;  lU  v .  Pi  rev  C.  Wcblier;  .Mr.  and 
.Mis.  .1  Siocalcpii  Chase;  A.  C.  lllckok;  Mis.  H,  F,  Wan 
ning;  Mrs,  Simon  Guggenbeiin;  Ijiillle  V,  M.  GratwhK: 
I!,  II  Maker;  O,  S,  Fillows;  S.  li.  Ilosw.ll:  Miss  K.  M 
Cole;  .\lberl  II,  Itoaidmaii.  .Ii.  ;  Mrs,  A.  K.  Hill:  Samuel 
S.  Krpliarl;  .los.  A.  llrimn ;  Fuvver  Itrolhers  A:  Companv  : 
,1,  .\.  Sihroelli'i  :  W.  I'..  Itrazillon ;  Maiy  S,  Sweusoii  : 
.VIexander  .Sulherland :  .\,  .1,  Durvca;  .Vnieiiiaii  Ueil  Cross, 
Attica     Itr,,     Genesie     Co.      Chapl,.      N.      Y.  ;     .VIi 


Lvlel:  T.  Maxwell 
Hall;  Charles  ,1, 
.Mrs,  Ma  Claiislns 
lo, ;  .Mr.  ami  .Mir 
mss:  .Mr.  and  Mr- 
Good    Templars    lb 


A.    Curll 
S.     S.     of 
Itorlz;   (tsi 
Thos.     M. 
Co.  ;   Mrs, 
Mrs,    W, 


K,     It 

,lfincs;   ,lames    IC.    Pri  ndcrgast  ;    Fiank   <! 
.\nsliii:    .lane     Sevvall;     D.     It,     Mil. •hell. 
Kmidovccs  of    Ibc   Cicws   Iliggs    TradinK 
,    Wilfrid    (),    White;    .Mis.     Maik    llarl 
.    i:dHin    A.    (Juici  :    Hugh  .1,    Itaker;  The 
line    for    ()r|iliaiis,    .Sau    Fianciseo,    Cal. 


Flora    I.lslenfelt 

Helena,     Monl.  ; 

•ar    F.    Itancit;    \. 

Tuvlol   .      Ilnlblonk 

Mlllon   G,   Sinllh: 
Mooiie.y:    Mis 


M.  .Sloweis:  Flrsl  L'nilailiiii 
Myron    C,     Wiik,    .Ir, ;    A     T 

H.    .Moiisoii :  A.    W.   Siephin-; 

llioibcis.  III!',  ;  Sii-kels  l.odiT 
W.  I).  Connor:  F,  F,  Lunki'ii : 
II,    1),    Itlooiiihcrgh;   G,    Y.   Cle- 


ment: L  li,  Kanchcr;  .lane  I.  Hums;  Mr,  and  Sirs,  .1,  W, 
Shaiii;  Dr  I. la  (larke;  II,  L,  Wright:  Aloiizo  G,  Sctlei  : 
II,  W,  Ainbiosc:  K,  .M,  SniH.h;  Arthur  II,  Uaiinon : 
Women's  Hible  Class  WIndemIe  Presbylcrlaii  Church,  K, 
I  levebind,  Ohio;  Anne  Pardee  ,\nisoii:  It.  W.  Itog.  i^ : 
Sarah  W.  D,  .\liderson;  N.  F,  .biliosiiii  ;  ,Mrs.  .Moiiig.imci  y  , 
'Persons  and  reisons";  ,\,  C,  Houghton;  Cily  of  Klniini. 
N.  V,;  .1,  Klizabelh  Lo\ctl:  Dr,  and  .Mis.  L.  P.  Kaiill  : 
('.  G,  Harley;  Harry  .M,  .\diinis;  .Mrs,  I,  E,  Itrovvn ;  .lane 
Wilson  and  .losepli  Heed;  Dr.  K,  M,  Prince  and  Dr,  I),  S, 
Moore;  Woman's  I'.ilile  Class  Ith  ,Vvc,  I'resby,  Ch  .  Louis 
vllle.  Ky,;  Mr,  and  ,Mis,  \,  It,  Hopkins;  H,  P,  Williams. 
Louise  K,  Weiilz;  .Minn  l'"ruchtii  ;  H,  It.  Van  Saun ;  Ode 
and  Gerherenx ;  T,  C,  Fghston;  ('has,  II.  Keik:  ".\nony- 
iiiiius,"  Washington,  D,  C ;  M.  S,  Teague;  Max 
berg:  S,  It,  Park;  ('has,  U,  Page;  .Master  llulchers 
Itklyii,  lir,,  N,  Y,  :  Preslon  Itr,  of  the  Ited  Cross, 
,M,  II.  Demtister;  Itlchaid  Kiidcrliii ;  Girls  of  Kent 
School.  .Siininiil,  ,\.  .1.:  The  I'eerh^s  Paper  Co.; 
W,  Itiiilciwoitli :  The  I'liiled  Klectiie  Supply  Co.; 
tuck^  -  I'llkborn  Coal  Corp,;  ".\non\inous,"  Ch'\elan.l, 
Mrs,  C,  !■■.  .Miller;  .Mrs,  Cleo.  cryd.-;  Granlle  It.ally 
W,  S,  Faiicbid;  Dr,  H,  1),  (iialuim;  It,  i:,  (M.ls;  Mi 
and  Mrs,  C,  M.  Malvan;  llclsev  II.  and  Itachcl  I, arm 
boo;  Mrs,  G.  liavler;  .lohn  W,  .Mct'ulloch 
Itookbliidlng  (  (.  ;  .Mrs,  II,  W,  Usbinn;  i)r.  .1, 
"■\iioii.Miioiis,"    Indiana,    Pa, 

$00.00      I'nion    Sunday    School,    Fciltoii,    La, 

$05,00     Walerbiiiy     School.     Vt. 

$n4,98      I'oinI    Marlon     High    School,     I'n, 

$94.00      Linployees     IS'at'l      Smelting     Coip.,      San      |.°r.iii 
(Isi'o,     Cal, 

$03.55  So.lal  Service  Cluh  of  Crescent  College,  lliiu  I  ,i 
.Springs,    ,\rk, 

$90,00  each  Kale  C,  Itlsliig  and  Mrs,  A,  F,  Williams; 
Wisimlnsli.r  Guild  of  Smllhlowii,  N.  Y,  ;  North  HoMiui 
S  S..  \a.  ;  li\lii  McGi'achv  Clri'le  of  Second  I'resb.Mci  bin 
Cb  ,     ciiinlolle,     .\,     C,  ;    Mrs,     Ga.     F.hvaid     Dlnio,  K. 

$89.80      Public     Seliools    of     Itreckenrl.lgi',     Minn. 

$87.71      rrlnlly    P.    K.    Chuicli,    (  hlcago.    Ill, 

$87,50     Men's    Hlblo   Class,    .Metliod(st  Ch.,    Dewey.    Dkhi. 

{('oiUiilKed  on  piuir  (tt) 


Adel 

Ass'ii. 
Iowa  : 

I'lac- 
Helm 

Ken 

Ohio; 
Co.  . 


Foresi     Cily 
U,    Dameroii ; 


Our  new  trade  mark! 


STMiEY 


oAnnouncement 

THE  purchase  by  The  Stanley  Works 
of  the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level 
Company  will  enable  us  to  serve  you 
in  the  future  even  more  efficiently 
than  in  the  past. 

For  more  than  70  years  the  two 
Stanley  Companies  have  been  build- 
ing steadily  towards  one  end — to  make 
the  name  STANLEY  a  mark  of  de- 
pendable quality  in 

Wrought  Steel  Hardware 

and 

Carpenters^  Tools 

A  new  trade  mark  as  here  shown  has 
been  established  as  the  result  of  this 
merger. 

The  combined  experience  and  facilities  of 
these  two  great  companies  will  hereafter  be 
devoted  to  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
service  represented  by  the  name  STANLEY. 

Main  offices  and  plants : 
NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Branch  offices: 

New  York  Chicago  Saii  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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Westinghoiise 

W      W    STARTING.  LIGHTING  %b9  &  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 
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BUENOS  AIRES 
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1 
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f.^J.^ 

^ 
^ 

"^J^stinOhouse 
is  Known 

Something  more  than  Westinghouse 
prestige,  something  greater  than  the 
aggressiveness  of  Westinghouse  policies 
of  distribution,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Westinghouse  Starting,  Light- 
ing and  Ignition  Equipment  is  known 
all  over  the  automotive  world. 

The  fact  that  Westinghouse  Equip- 
ment is  the  choice  of  the  largest  number 
of  car-builders,  here  and  abroad,  admits 
of  but  one  explanation — ^the  respon- 
sibility and  permanence  of  the  Westing- 
house Company  and  the  thorough-going 
fineness  and  reliability  of  the  equipment 
itself. 

Builders  of  automotive  vehicles  who 
select  Westinghouse  Equipment  do  so 
because  their  own  manufacturing  policies 
seek  to  provide  operating  insurance  for 
their  users ;  insurance  through  quality  of 
product,  completeness  of  service,  and  the 
stability  of  the  associated  manufacturer. 
Westinghouse  Equipment  has  behind  it 


Westinghouse  head- 
quarters at  the  1921 
shows: 

New  York 
Hotel  Commodore; 

Chicago 
Hotel  Congress. 
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STARTING.  LIGHTING 


a  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


Wherever  Cars 
are  Show^n 

not  only  the  will  to  build  apparatus  of 
distinction,  but  also  the  ability  to  do  so, 
based  on  the  knowledge  and  experience 
drawn  from  contact  with  electrical  prob- 
lems in  this  and  every  other  electrical 
field.  Proof  that  these  things  are  practical 
values  is  seen  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
Westinghouse  plant  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  has  a  normal  capacity  sufficient  to 
provide  complete  electrical  equipment  for 
20,000  cars  per  month. 

In  the  annual  Automobile  Shows, 
which  have  become  recognized  institu- 
tions all  over  the  world,  one  always 
observes  cars  of  merit  Westinghouse- 
equipped.  They  are  everywhere  known 
and  shown.  The  person  who  knows 
automotive  values,  inspecting  a  car  so 
equipped,  may  well  say  "Here  is  a  car 
that  can  be  relied  upon.'* 


LONDOX 


^^t.J    TOkM^N  TO 


I     f\ 


f  ^^ '' 


"M 


M 


m? 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  8b  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Automotiye  Equipmcnl  Department 

General  Sales  and  Service  Offices: 
82  Worthington  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Weslinghouse  head- 
quarters at  the  1921 
shows: 

New  York 
Hotel  Commodore: 
ChicnRO 
Hotel  Congress. 


w 

/WestinghouscN 
a     electric     l 
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$86  00 — St.    John's    Cluinli,    Waieliouse    Point,    Conn. 
$85.00    each— H.    L.    .Uleu;  Roycemore   School,   Evanslon. 


$84.45— Trinity  M.   E.    Chunh.  Durham,   N.   C. 

$84.85— Thomas     Memorial     Baptist     Church,     Beunetts- 

$84.10     liisciplps    of   Christ    Church,    Atwood.    111. 
$84.00    each— First    Congregational    Church    of    AsheviUe, 
N.    r. ;    Kllvliart   High    .School,    Kansas. 

$83.50-  Presbl.vtcrian    Church    of    Earle,    Ark. 
$fc3.50 — ".\nonynuitis,"     Marion,     Ohio. 
$£3.04— First    l"oreit.'n    Cliurch,    Hilii,    Hawaii. 
$81.00— Mcmlji-rs    of   Athenian    Cliili.    Italiway,    X.    .1. 
$80.50— Busti     Kaptist    Church,     .iamcslown,     N.     ^. 
$80.15— Kiizahctli    C.    Ailing. 

$80.00  each— Agonora  D.  Fairfield;  Frank  T.  AVooil- 
rutf;  Fir~t  Freslivtcrian  Church,  Warren,  O. ;  The  Woman's 
Clul),  Keckiev.  W.  Ya. ;  O.  F.  Larson;  Village  of  Pitts- 
burg, 01)i<);  The  tialeiia  Mothers'  Club,  Milwaukeo,  Wis.; 
Washington  Iligli  School,  Cedar  Kapids,  Iowa;  Ladies' 
T3ible  Class,  Madison  S'i'c.  Pre.sbytcrian  Church,  Covmg- 
ton,    Ky. ;    William    Ireland. 

$79.13— History  and  Civics  Classes,  Public  Schools, 
Cedar    Rapiils,    Iowa. 

$77.47     Covingt.m    Baptist    S.    S.,    Covington,    Va. 
$77.46— Fourth     Knglish    Class,     Jlaneos    H.     S.,     Col. 
$77.00   each     Lizzie   and  C.   O.   Taylor;   Wm.    McClatchey 
and    Chas.     Neale;     Kighth    Grade    Whittier    School,    Oak 
Park,    111. 

$76.80     Krnnard    Junior    High    School,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
$75.50— .lohiison    City    Jr.    High    School,    Johnson    City, 
Tenii. 

$75.35   -Woman's    Club,    Storrs,    Coiui. 
$75.00    each  -Mr.     and    Mrs.     Watson     Mason     and    Dr. 
Robin    1'.    Mason;    S.    H.    West    and    Children;    Coal   Creek 
High     School,     Tenn. ;     Sidney     Williams;     J.     M.     Hines; 
Churches    of   Middletield.    Oliiir;    Jr.    Red    Cross    of    Warren 
City     Schools,     Ohio;     Ella     M.     and     Clara     N.     Kellogg: 
Marshall   Hawks;  E.   A.   Smith   and  Family;  Dr.  Judson  T. 
Lovell;    M.     Ernest    Jenkins;   .Herherl    F.     Schwarz. 
$74.00— Wilkcs-Barre    High    School,    Pa. 
$73.96— Jellico    Schools,    Tenn. 
$73.20 — Iiiion    ScIkjoI    of    Portsnouih.    Ohio. 
$72.25-    I  uiicrsity    Place   High    S<liool,    SvU. 
$72.10  -Dantorth      High      School      Pupils,      Mc. 
$72.08     Waslungton    Collegiate   Inst.,    Washington,    N.    C. 
$71.27     People   of   Millport,    Pa. 

$71.00    each     (  itizens    of    Clarksdale,    Miss.;    Church    of 
Christ.    Waco,    Texas. 

$70.50— History  Classes.  Lawrence  H.  S.,  Mass. 
$70.00  each  -Men's  Bible  Class  M.  E.  Church,  So. 
Hopkinsville,  Kv. ;  Covernment  Workers  in  P.  I.  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Arend  Visschejr:  Redt'oid  Public 
School,  Mi<h.;  'ilie  Pingry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  "In 
.Mother's  Memory,"  Ogdcn.  Ttah;  James  P.  Haven  and 
Spence  Family;  Grant  Vocational  High  School,  f  edar 
Kapids,  Iowa;  "Memory  of  My  Son  Herbert  Dillard 
Ounlarv";  Vera  A.,  Eva  I.,  and  J.  Telford  Hamilton; 
Wiiwor'th  Grammar  School,  Charlotte,  N.  C. :  Paul  E. 
Young. 

$67.50     People    of    Deerwood,    Minn. 

$67.00    each— Sharon    Baptist   Church,    Palls,    King   Wen 
Co.,    Va.  ■   K.    \j.    Hall;   M.    E.   i'hurch.   Grand  Rapids,   O. 
$66.50  -Lnckpoit   Mothers'    Club,    N.    Y. 
$66.12— Reed    Township   H.    S.,    Glasgow,   Pa. 
$66.00     Monday   Club  of   Ironton,   Ohio. 
$65.25-  -Balm  Grove  M.  E.   Church,  West  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 
$65.00   each— ".Anonymous";   First    Congregational   Chur., 
Kent,   Ohio;   St.>w  Township  .School.    Cuyahoga  Falls,   Ohio; 
Floieuee     Public    Schools,     Col.;    Methodist    Episcopal    Ch. 
S     S,   Redwood   Falls,   Minn.;   Citizens   of   Rickreall,   Ore.; 
"In    Memory    of    R.    S.    H.."    Omaha.    Xeb. ;    Orange    City 
H.    S.,    Iowa;   First   Baptist   S.    S.,   Evaiiston,   111. 
$64.08  -Saratoga    High    School,    Texas. 
$63.50— (itizens    of    Ma.\well,     ('al. 
$63.26     Federated    Church    of    Hyannis,    Mass. 
$63.00    each— S.    P.    Caldwell;    Citizens    of    Beatrice    and 
Gage   ('i>mity.   Neb. 
$62.50     John    Resi-arl. 
$62.25     Greenwich    H.    S.,    Conn. 
$62.12     Read    Township   H.    S.,    Glasgow,    Pa. 
$62.00   each     Woniau"s   C.    T.    IT.    of   University   District, 
Seattle.    Wash. ;    First    Baptist   Church,    Massillon,    Ohio. 
$60.92     Judith    1..    C.    Garnett. 
$60.75     First     Baptist    Chunh,     Lafayette,     Ind. 
$60.68— Souderton    Borough    Pub    JSchools,    Pa. 
$60.00    each— .Martha   Chapter   No.    X4,    Order   of   Eastern 
Star,    Sandpoint,    Idaho;    A.    Reynolds;    J.    M.     Fruit    and 
Hose    Long;    Fishcrville   Baptist    S.    S.,    CoUierville,    Tenn.; 
Mr.     ami     Mrs.     G.      K.     Walker     and     Douglas     Walker; 
Kuphradian    Institute   and   a   Few   Friends,    Franklin,   Va. ; 
••Anonviuous."    Fort    Pierce.    Fla. ;    .^gora    Club    of    Ward 
Belmoi'it    School    and    Eva   Massey.    Nashville,    Tenn. ;    Mrs. 
F.    G.    Havward   and   Helen   Ludgate;   Faculty   and   Student 
Bodv,    Oberlui    High    School,    Louisiana;    Oak    St.    Mission, 
Williamstowii,    N.    J. :    Pine    Mountain    Settlement    School, 
Ky. ;  Locust  Grove  Institute,  Ga. ;  H.   S.   and  Eighth  Grade 
of    Cisne.    111.;    Mr.     and    Mrs.    J.    T.    Baskerville;    Harry 
Washburn;    Mrs.    E.    E.    Edgar    and    Anna    C.    Campbell; 
Louis    S.    Ccusiglia    and   Family;   Ellen   H.    Smith;   Rev.    J. 
J.    Shatter;    "Anonymous,"    Kalamazoo,    Mich.;   J.    B.    and 
J      A.     Cahill;     First     Baptist     (Inirch     and     S.     S.,     Oak 
Bluffs,    Mass. ;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    R.    Teachant. 
$59.72 — Coxsackie   High    Scho(d,    N.    Y. 
$59.50— S.    S.    of    M.    F.    Church,    Stibyspott,    Md. 
$58.86— Maurv    High    School,    Dandiidge,    Tenn. 
$58.35— Teachers    and    Pupils    of    Roanoke    Kapids    High 
School,    N.    C. 

$58.00— Amiithig  Dept.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

$57.75— Southampton   Y.    P.    S.    C.    E. 
$57.48— Ptipils    of    Central    H.    S..    Wartbury,    Tenn. 
$56.50— Employees   Blum  ilodel   Dept,    Store. 
$56.05 — Chernvale    H.    S.,    Kansas. 

$56.00  each— Willougbby  Presby.  S.  S..  Ohio;  Castle 
School,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  Employees  of  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.,  Laurenburg,  N.  C. ;  Mrs. 
J.    B.    Clark.  ^  ,.     ,       .       c- 

$55.50  each— Wide  Awake  Class.  Evangelical  S.  S. 
I'igei!!).  Mich.:  Students  and  Teachers  of  Bryant  &  Slrat- 
ton    Business    School,    Louisville,    Ky. 

S55. 30— Presbyterian    S.    S.     Oatville,    Granville,    Ohio. 
$55.00    each— F.    H.    McCarthy:   Thompson    Bros.    &    Co.; 
Woman's   Bible  Class   No.    Pre.sby.   Church,   Geneva,   N.   \.; 
P.elleville     School,     New     Orleans,    La.;    Henry     llohinann ; 
.Mice    B     Peppard    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Collins;    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    John    Harris;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    C.    Wentzel;    W. 
G.    Epes    and    Family. 
$54.70 — •Anonymous,"    Warren,    Pa. 
$54.50— (entral    CUnton    Chunh,    San   Antonio.    Texas. 
$54.05— Free    Methotlist    Church.    Brookville,    Pa. 
$54.00  -.Mrs.    Frank    Lukens    ami    Friends. 
$53. 12— Bear   Creek   Church  of  the  Brethren.    Dayton,   O. 
$53.00— -Mpha  Phi  Sorority,  Iota  Chapter,   Madison.  Wis. 
$52.68—  "In    Memory    of   Little   Wallie,"    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
$52.00  each— Students   and  Teachers  of  St.   Hilda's  Hall, 
Chariestown,  W.   Va. ;  Joplin  Plant  Office,   Carthage.   Mo. 
$51.62— Teachers  and  Students  Union  II.   S..  Covina,  Cal. 
$5l.50^Faculty   of   Holmes,    Jr.,   H.    S..    Phila..    Pa. 
$51.39— Employees  of   Baby   Percy   Medicine,   Waco,   Tc». 
$51.29— Columbia   High   School,    Pa. 
$51.22— Students    of    HoUidaysburg    H.     S.,    Pa. 
$51.10 — Vero  High  School.   Florida. 

$51.05    each — K.    B.    Patterson    and    Family;    Methodist 
Episcopal    Ch.,    Dillsbuig,    Pa. 

$51.00  each— Esther  B.   Van  Gundy  and   Nephew;  H.   D. 
DcU;    Moiiaghan    Presbyttrian    Church,    Dillsburg,    Pa. 
$50.68— Kmil    W.    Dierenfeld. 

$50.50 — Pupils     and     Teachers     of     Rcddick     Cominunity 
High    School,    111. 

$50.44 — Alice    and   Y'alentinc   Hirst. 


$50.38— Tlie    Cambiidge    Hoover    Club,     Boston,    Mass. 

$50.24 — Mrs.    W.    L.    Dodge. 

$50.02 — St.    Johns    Church,    Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

$50.00  each— Mrs.  E.  V.  Lovely;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Frank;  James  E.  Roads  and  Son;  A.  W.  Smith;  Alex. 
Dow:  "Anonymous,"  Marion,  Ohio;  W.  U.  Smith;  Philip 
Wright;    Lee    Krauss;    Anna    A.     Kleist;    A.     W.    Loomis; 


Miss   I.    M.    Chapman ;    Jr.    Red    Cross    and    Friends,    Fort 
Royal,   Va. ;  Howard  V.    Thomas;  Jacob   Oswald;   Elsa   and 
Martha   Grehenstein;   Chas.   Sieber;   Wm.   S.    Rowland;   The 
BeriT    Welfare   League,    Pleasant  Hill,    Ohio;    Mrs.    Gerald 
H.    Burgess;    Hamburg    Branch    of    the    Alliance,    N.    Y. ; 
Dr.  T.  T.  Rosendale;  The  Playhouse,  Madison,  N.  J.;  Nier- 
man    and   Kuehn;   Solvay   Circle,    Syracuse,   N.    Y'. ;   Shirley 
and   Loring   Swain;   Mrs.    R.    H.    Woodman;    Dr.    Robt.    G. 
Shaw    and    Family;    "In    Memory   of    Scoville    T.    Dcvan" ; 
Young    Men's    Bible    Class    of    the    First    M.    E.    Church, 
Decatur,    111.;    Lucy    W.    Kurtz;    "J.    L.    R.,"    Rochester, 
N.    Y'. ;    "G.    H.    C,"    Rochester.    N.    Y. ;    K.    D.    Shaffer; 
"One    Interested,"    Iowa    Falls,    Iowa;    R.    G.     Thompson; 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    0.    S.    Oglevee;    Annie    P.    Wright;    J.    T. 
Morris;     R.     H.     Cawley;    J.     Percy     Keating;     .St.     John's 
Guild,   New  Haven,    Conn.;   Men's   Bible  Class,    St.    Paul's 
E.    Church,  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Mrs.    James   O.   Winslead; 
James    J.    Murdoch;    E.    B.    Cushing;    Hanna    E.    Belden; 
Mrs.    C.    L.    Stanton   and   Dr.    J.    D.    Schonwald;   Chas.    W. 
Quick;   "In  Memory  Anna  M.   VV.   Heidgcrd,  Mr.    and  Mrs. 
H.    W.   Lloyd,   H.    Everett,   T   Heidgerd";   E.   Emmet   Reid; 
Mrs.   Ij.  E.  Ensheimer;  Clinton  G.   Sandbcrg;  S.  A.  Boiney; 
W.    P.    Cline;    Mrs.    C.    J.    Robertson    and    Children;    Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Wm.    A.    Hall;    Capt.     W.    H.    Nelson;    C.    H. 
Jones;    Mrs.    J.    YI.    Elder;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    F.    A.    Everett; 
"A   Friend,"   Carney's   Point,   N.   J.;   F.    G.    Hobart;  JIarj- 
E.    Rieck;    Charlotte    S.     Hopkins;    Mrs.     Ruth    S.    Grace; 
L.    K.    D.    Banister;    Annie    M.    Goodale;    E.    W.    McSwan; 
Dr.   William   Barker  McCreery;   "Anonymous,"   N.   Y'.   City; 
Mrs.   Chas.    Stehle;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Harry  Lambcrtson;  John 
T.    Lee;   J.    S.    Sample;    Hugh   R.    Emerson;   J.    G.    Fisher; 
Eleanor    T.    Wood;    M.    W.    Mallory;    J.    U.    Sherill;   .Mrs. 
Walter    T.    Spaugh;    Conk'in-.irmstrong    Terra    Cotta    Co.; 
(J.    W.    Blymeyer;   A.    Ernest   Buckler;  C.    F.    Brown;   J.    J. 
Kennedy,    A.B.    and   M.D. ;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Hugo   D.   Heid- 
ycrd;  Tallant   and  Groff;  I'earle  McMillan;  St.   Louis   Park 
Baptist    Church,    St.    Louis,    Mo.;    McWilliams    &    Glenn; 
C.    W.    Keifer;   Wm.    E.    Traxler;   Van   Zante   Bros.;    H.    S. 
Monroe;   Horatio    W.    Brown;    R.    B.    Henry;   A.    W.    Fox; 
Charles   B.    Graves;   .1.    M.    Cuppesen;   La<lie5'    Aid   .Society, 
.Swedish   Mission   Church.   Bradford,   Pa. ;   Wednesday   Club 
of  Perry,   Perry,   Iowa;   "Anonymous,"    Santiago.   Republica 
Dominiciana;    Mrs.    C.    A.    Phelps;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    F.    E. 
Potter   and   Ylr.    and   Mrs.    H.    -M.    Hilbert;    "Anonymous," 
Sbrcveport,    La. ;   F.   L.    Bush ;   Arthur  A.    Buck ;  Frank   .s. 
Akhi;    Mr.     and    Mrs.    K.     P.    Jones;    Harriet    B.    .Smith; 
Nellie   C.    Carden;   Co.    218,    Unit-I-West.    N.    T.    S.    Naval 
Operating  Base,    Hampton   Rd. ;   C.    Scldeiter's;  Mrs.    A.   L. 
McCoy;  F.    M.    Shaffer;   Wm.    Easley   and   W.    E.   Blake;  J. 
R     Dawson:  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Al.   Crawford;  Jas.   A.    Wright; 

H.    H.    Blum;    W.    S.    Plumen       "'     "'     

Campbell;  J.  S.  Clmer;  Helen 
O.  Scribner;  Chas.  R.  Priie 
Evan;  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  August 
Cole;  W.  S.  Albright;  R.  A. 
liridge,  Mass. ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Wood;  "V.  ( 
Goft';    Stewart   J.    Danskin;    P' 

C.  F.  Weis;  Anna  J.  Andrews;  B.  M.  Boyd;  Ruth  and 
Sue  Rainc;  A.  L.  Craig;  Ethel  Mary  de  Limeer;  M.  S. 
Harvey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Sannett;  W.  H.  Wiley;  S.  M. 
Gleason;  G.  Miller;  Auburndale  Woman's  Club,  Auburn- 
dale  60.  Mass.;  L.  S.  Thomas;  F.  C.  Y'aii  Eseltiue;  Dr. 
A.  J.  Skcel;  "Anonymous."  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  A.  S. 
Tower;  B.  S.  Paget;  T.  C.  Hudson;  E.  H.  French;  Mr. 
-Mbert  i'.  Troutman;  Alice  M. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  McClellan; 
R.  Hannah:  John  W.  Todd;  G. 
G.  McClure;  Ward  Fallgatter; 
A.  Foote;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Walsh; 
and  -Mrs.  J.  A.  Elkins; 
and    Family:    Margaret 


T.    B.    Whiley;    Mrs.    f;eo. 

Moore  Earle;  G.  W.   Peters; 

;    Norman    Mason ;    Litta    P. 

.\.    Johnson;    I^'dward    Penn 

Butler;    "C.   A.    S.,"    Cam- 

,    Albert    M.    Cole;    Mr.    and 

Seattle,     Wash. ;    Ylillio 

earl    Rolofson ;   J.    G.    Curry; 


and    Mrs.    L.    D.    Collins: 

Smith:   Mrs.   Y.    lekling; 

Mrs.    Hamilton    Lee;    L. 

Edgar    Deering;    Mrs.    .S. 

Harry    Y'.    Hagers;    Chas. 

Geo.   Habgood;  Fred  J.   Mair;  Mr. 

S.     K.     Johnson ;    Ed.     M.     Smith 


Dudley  Cook;  T.  A.  Mi>rris;  C.  T.  Rather;  Mrs.  Ida  G 
Eraser;  T.  C.  Montgouierj  :  Mr.  and  Mis.  Horace  .Skinner; 
High  Schools  of  Fox  Lake,  Wis. ;  Chas  E.  Sharp,  Jr. ;  Fill- 
mine  Condit;  Westmhister  Presbyterian  Bible  School, 
Portland.  Ore.;  Dr.  James  R.  Cooper;  Grant  G.  Brooks; 
J.  V.  Jappesen;  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Lynch;  O.  A.  Faber; 
Herbert  Conynghain;  Mrs.  H.  O.  Davis;  ".\nOnymous," 
LenLstoii,  Idaho;  Mis.  Alice  E.  Carmichael ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Milnor  Walmslcy;  F.  G.  Huss;  Community  Orchestra 
of  Lenlston,  Idaho;  ,T.  K.  Mitchell;  R.  J.  Darnell;  James 
L.  (ireenleaf;  Mrs.  U.  M.  Tull;  Vera  S.  West;  Irvin 
Shupp;  JL  H.  Tilton;  J.  L.  Cook,  Jr.;  Daniel  W.  Willard; 
Edna  E.  Hilton;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Ross;  C.  D. 
Cavallaro;  R.  E.  Robson;  ".Xnonvraous,"  Wellesley,  Ylass. ; 
Graham  S.  S.,  Graham,  Okla. ;  Mother's  Club,  1'.  S.  lO'i, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  "E.  M.  L.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  LouLs 
Bergman;  Emil  Mosheim;  MLss  L.  Duryee;  Drs.  Morgan 
and  Dunlap;  D.  M.  Rounds;  Dr.  Paul  Sanger;  Arthur 
P.  Reid;  W.  Quinan ;  I'nion  Thanksgiving  .Service  and 
Others,  Griggsville,  111.;  Chas.  H.  iloore;  C.  C.  Warfleld; 
W.  B.  Fletcher;  Chester  W.  Wood;  Ylrs.  G.  W.  NorrLs; 
Harn-  James  O'Brien:  W.  G.  Bancroft;  Dr.  Elizabeth  B. 
Siebe;  Red  Bluff  Lodge  No.  76.  I.  O.  O.  F..  Cal.; 
Florence  K.  Lorenz  and  E.  S.  Lorenz;  Jr.  Red  Cross  of 
Newville,  Pa. :  Sam.  C.  Parshall ;  L.  A.  Johnson ;  First 
Presbyterian   Church,   Dallas,   Texas. 

A.    F.    Kimmell;   C.    T.    Vieruig;   .Judge    Chas.    S.    Turn- 
baugh;    Bubeck    &     Guerin,    Inc.,     New     York    City;    The 
Canby    Schools,    Minn.;   H.    S.    Ferguson;   Hereford   Ladies' 
.\id.   Col.;  Mrs.   J.   E.    Reisner;  John   R.    De   Les   Derniers; 
Hugh      Pendcxter;      "Anonymous,"     Washington,      D.      C. ; 
Oakdale  Benev.    Soc,   Cleveland,   O. ;    "In   Memory   of  Rev. 
Thompson    Cole,"    Philadelphia,    Pa.;    Willard    B.     Howe; 
The    Kokomo    Tribune,     Ind.;     "In    Memory     of    Lillian." 
Newark,    N.    J.;    C.    V.    Engstiom   Co.,   Peoria,   111.:   H.    H. 
Heddon;  John   R.    Jarrett:   C.   G.   Thomas;  J.   W.    Fawcctt; 
James  M.    Marsh;  Mr.   Otto  Hund;   "H.    L.    T.."    Philadel- 
pliia.    I'a. ;    "W.    A.    D.    and   Family,"    .Springfleld,    Mass.; 
W.    S.    Fuller:    I.    T.    Fucks;    Millard    T.    Conklin;    H.    T. 
Gotty;    Ylary    E.    Janvier    and    Wm.    Janvier:    Dr.    M.    W. 
Kuhlman :   Mr.    and  Ylrs.   C.   H.    Brown ;   Newton   E.    Buck- 
ley;  Alma   Buchanan;    Mr.    and    Ylrs.    H.    Mc.\.    Robinson; 
H.    M     DeWitt;    Mrs.    Alton    T.    Roberts;    ilrs.    M.    Gund- 
munsen;    Rosamonde    WilliiSms;    Dorothy    A.    Richard,    P. 
Henry   and  Anna  Lardner:   Ramos  Lumber  Co.,   Ltd.;  Mrs. 
E.   Weimar;  Carleton  Hoagland  Kluick;  A.  E.  Lyte :  E.  R. 
Bowen ;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Wm.    E.    Lamoreaix;   Wm.    G.    Mc- 
Adoo;    Fay   Eisenboner;    Claire   J.    Staples;    J.    T.    Austin; 
C.    C.    Fisher;   Nassau    Chapter  Daughters   American   Revo- 
lution,  Camden,   N.  J.;  Florence  E.    .Syker;  Fre<lk.   Lampe; 
ChrLstadelphian    Ecclesia    Church,    Buffalo,     N.     Y'. ;    Mrs. 
Jane    C.    Lawford ;    Harris    Hardwood    Co.,    Roanoke,    Va. ; 
Mr.    and    Mis.    W.    M.    Frantz:    Sally    F.    Eaton;    Mary    D. 
McDonald;  The  Journal  Printing  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.;  Rachel 
I.    Marcel:    Mrs.    Emma    B.    Darby;    .1.    W.    Gregg;    Maude 
Gardner:    The    Fifth    .\ve.    Lumber    Co.,    Columbus,    Ohio; 
Baton    Rouge   Lodge   No.    4»0,    B.    P.    O.    E.,    La. ;    S.    M. 
Sayford;    K.     W.    Tucker;    JIaurice,     Stella.    Edmund    and 
Koht.,     Brooklyn,     N.     Y. ;     Myers 
N.    Y. ;   -Vlhert   F.    Marling ;  W.    L. 
Smith;    T.    D.    Whitney:    Elizabeth 
Goldsmith;    A.    G.    Fitzgerald;    Mrs. 

K  Tow  Ison :  R.  C.  Marsh ;  Randolph  Macon  .\luninae 
Club.  Norfolk,  Va. :  F.  VV.  C.  Boosche;  W.  A.  Meredith; 
SpritigficM  Fish  and  Oyster  (  o.,  Springfield.  Ohio:  Ruby 
J  Freeman;  Marjorie  Sheets;  H.  S.  Marshall:  T.  Quigley, 
Jr  ;  W.  R.  Todd;  Mrs.  Isaac  P.  Witter;  Mrs.  J.  YL 
Kemmer:  .1.  B.  Earle:  K.  .Jones;  Geo.  A.  Eckbert;  Mrs. 
Mcta  West  Slooney ;  Mrs.  I.  E.  Perkinsoa;  J.  H.  Beall; 
May  Angela  and  Matthews  Heartney,  Jr. ;  E.  J.  Ray- 
mond; J.  i:.  Delker;  Harold  F.  Coppes;  Florence  Judson: 
A    W.   and  D.   B.   Newsom;  W.   K.    Crome;  A.   U.   niomas; 


Bible  Class,  Malone, 
Forbes,  Jr. ;  Wm.  W. 
K.  Coligrove:  W.  H. 
W.    E.    Mauger;   John 


YIrs  Paddock:  O.  A.  Carpenter:  Los  .Vngeles  Horliciii 
tural  Coram.  Dept.,  (al.;  Mrs.  Fred'k  Brown;  Lc«-in  C. 
Skirven-  \rthur  L.  Rieger;  Robert  W.  Walsh;  Dr.  Bebcii 
J.  Hutchinstm;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Purcell;  I).  S. 
Douglas;  Mrs.  Janet  B.  Jeffris;  Exchange  Club,  Fremont. 
Ohio;  The  North  School,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. ;  Jeanette  Jones; 
Lillie  V  Hess;  W.  B.  Wackerhagen;  West  Fork  Logging 
Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Dr.  E.  E.  Patton;  ilr.  and  -Mrs 
Chas.  E.  MacBride;  B.  .\,  Ogle;  Jane  >L  Shattuck ;  Mrs. 
C  W.  Laycock;  L.  N.  Olmsted;  Jamaica  Training  School. 
New  Y'ork  City;  Winona  Chapter  1410,  Order  of  Eastero 
Star,  .Minn.;  C.  Bt>il:  Williaiu  Gehhard;  Kaufman  and 
Spanier;  Dr.  C.  A.  Kefauver;  Hattie  L.  Bauman :  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Schuell;  H.  A.  Hubbard;  Christadelphian. 
Rocheser,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Paul  M.  E.  Church.  So.  Springhill. 
W  Y'a. ;  F.  S.  Jones:  E.  W.  Brooke;  Mrs.  Maiian  B. 
Curts;  S.  Seller:  C.  E.  Keclor:  Oxford  Presby.  Church,  O. ; 
Mrs  C.  W.  Drilashim;  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  North- 
field,    Minn.;   G.    VV.    Byers;    Jas.    H.    Seager;    Mrs.    Carl 

-il''eit-  „     ,    ^     ,..  . 

$49.00  each — People  of  Elkton,  Ky. ;  I  red  G.  Weber: 
People   of   Lynch   Station,    Va. 

$48.40 — St.    George   Methodist    Church,    S.    C. 
$48.35— W,    A.    Weber. 
$48.19— Mr.    and   Mrs.    R.    W.    Hurst. 

$48.00  each — Employees  and  Others  of  Cherokee  Indian 
School,  N.  C. :  Four  English  Classes  at  Tupper  Lake  lUgb 
.Sdiool,  N.  Y.;  The  Misses  Master  School,  Dobbs 
Ferry,   N.   Y'. 

$47.75 — Hopewell    Church   of   Bessemer,    Ala. 
$47.51— Tazewell    High    School,    V'a. 

$47.50   each— Union   S.    S.    of   Oregon,    Mu. ;   Thanks.    Of- 
feruig    of    Union    Service,    Antwerp,    N.     Y.:    Rev.    J.     C. 
Galloway:  Five  Classes  in  So.  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
$47.35^Mrs.    C.    A.    Mortar. 
$47.25— The  Hershey    Bridge   Club,   Pa. 
$46.50— Church    of   Christ   of    Van.  Wert,    Ohio. 
$45.97-  Students   and   Friends   at   Y.    M.    C.    A.    College, 
.springtield,    Ma.ss. 

$45.50— Thanksgiving  Offering  of  St.  Barnabas'  Church. 
Detroit,    .Mich. 

$45.20 — Sikeston    High    School,    Mo. 

$45.00  each— Tlios.  R.  Bayles;  .M.  W.  Curtis:  B.  Freideli- 
berg;  Mrs.  O.  C.  Rossoe;  Mrs.  Louis  W.  Buras;  Woman's 
Club.    Somerton,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

$44.00— Centerville    High    School,    Md. 
$43.36 — Cantril    l*ublic   School,    Iowa. 
$43.00    each-  Employees    of    B.    &    M.    R.    R.,    Lowell. 
Mass.  ;    Spauldhig   Athletic   Ass'n,    Barre,    \t. 

$42.72— M.     K.     Sunday    School,     Bennington,    Okla. 
$42.57— lone    Public    Schools,    Wash. 

$42.50  each — (Jrammar  Room  Bloomingdale  Union  School. 
N     Y.;    nianksgiving    Dinner    Covert    Rural    High    School, 
Covert,    Kan. ;    American    HLstory    Classes    of    Norton    High 
School,    Va. :    Sophomore    Class,    Lowell,    Mich. 
$42.20-  Grandi   Stock    Co.,    Norton,   Kan. 
$42.04— .Methodist   E.    S.    S.,    Fairmont,    Mo. 
$41.97  -Cliurch  of   Rev.    B.    F.    Carson,   Hartsville.    S.    C. 
$41.62 — Union   Thanksgiving   Service   of   West   Pouit,    Ga. 
$41.57 — I'nion     Services     of     Downtown     Churches,     Bay 
City.    Mich.  „ 

$41.50  each— Wolf  and  Rowlinski;  Baptist  Church,  How- 
land.   Texas.      '  ,  „      „ 
$41.07 -Clara    Yf.     Shattuck    School,    Pepperell,    Mass. 
$41.00-  Sunday    School   Class,    Dallas,   Texas. 
$40.85— -Modern    History    Class,    Mounds    Township    H. 
S.,    III. 

$40.50 — .John   Frandsen   and   Family. 
$40.25— Members    of    Tatkio    (.Mo.)    Baptist    Church. 
$40.15 — Union    Service   of    Presby.,    Methodist    and    Bal- 
tist   Churches,   Welsh,   I^a. 

$40.00  each— E.  C.  Lewis;  The  Golden  Rod  Club.  Boisi . 
Idaho;  Mrs.  Frank  Martin  and  Annie  R.  and  VV.  Jl. 
Hendreii;  Mr.  and  Ylrs.  Herbert  Herzberg;  William  P.. 
Hallev;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  A.  W.  Miller;  Girls'  Loyalty 
Club,"  Freelan.l.  Pa.;  J.  M.  Tucker  and  Son;  F.  Irving 
Hull;  E.  C.  I'enley;  Ylaude  L.  Harshharger  and  Harriet 
Harshbarger;  O.  H.  Langselli;  ".Vnonymous,"  Previous 
Contributor,  Beaumont.  Texas;  "Friends,"  Austin,  Texas; 
Varner  High  School,  111.;  L.  M.  Franz;  Loyai  Workeis 
Class,  Kenvonville,  S.  S.,  Watcnwrt,  N.  Y. :  Edna  P.. 
Morris;  Mrs.  Emma  Creelman;  Clara  C.  Swarm;  Alice 
Chumard;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus  Eichelberger  and  W"aller 
Eichelberger :  Agnes  Jolinson ;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Keller,  W.  T.  S. 
Keller,  Carrie  Keller  and  Adelaide  Keller;  Thorp  Public 
Schools,  Wash.;  Christian  S.  S.,  Conconl.  Ga. :  Emanuel 
Presbv.  S.  S.,  West  Phila.,  Pa.;  P.  S.  Newmyer;  H.  E. 
Hollinger;  H.  B.  and  He.  Gallhigcr;  Annie  Uamrick. 
Bessie  Turner  and  Verna  Goode;  -Mrs.  M.  F.  Russell: 
Burt  Matson;  Belle  Alexander;  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Nichols: 
Warren  L.  Chamberlain;  Clio  O.  Chamberlain.  AUethea  .M. 
Chamberlain  and  Clio  N.  Chamberlaiu;  Chas.  Green: 
Woman's  Society,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  Faculty  and  Student.s  <-t 
the  Enola  High  School.  Pa.;  Tlio  Hartford  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Conn.;  Young  People's  Union,  Fairfax,  Ala.;  Erza  Fariis 
worth.  Jr. :  School  Children  of  Emma  Reed,  Lakewood 
Ohio;  Dr.  VV.  B.  Beckler;  Mrs.  Helen  P.  Becker  and  Mrs 
John  M.  Davison:  Elma  and  Helen  Banks;  Mary  A 
Herbert;  Kalhrvn  T.,  Hester  C,  Bessie  E.,  and  H.  C 
I'liillips;  Mutual  Improvement  Club,  McCune,  Kan.;  J.  L. 
.McClelland;  Jos.  Price  Hospital,  Phila.,  Pa.;  .YIcEwen 
Children.  ,.  ,  ,        .      , 

$39.86— Triplett      High      and      Vocational      and      (.raibs 
Schools,    ilt.    Jackson,    Va. 
$39.80— -Mary    E.    Johnson. 
$39.66— Ambridge    Mhiisterial    Ass'n,    Pa. 
$39.45— Simpsonville    Schoid,    S.    C. 
$39.40— Reformed  S.   S.   of  Reedsburg.  Ohio. 
$39.05— Ninth    Grade    Sociology    Cla.ss    of    Helena    High 

""  $39.00— Gleaners    Class    of    Church    of    Brethren    Sunday 
School,    Outlook,    Wash.  ,     „.  , 

$38.88— Strongville     P.     S.,     Central     Bldg.,     Ohio. 

$38.67— First    Brethren    S.    S.,    Dayton.    Ohio. 

$38.61— New    London    High   School.    Pa. 

$38.50— Federated    Church    at    Bellfouma,    Ore. 

$38.40— Students    Jr.    H.    S.,    Stambaugh.    Mich. 

$38.30— People   of    Winnsboro,    S.    C. 

$38.27— Progressive    Brethren    S.    S.,    Port  is.    Kan. 

$38.20 — Suffern    I'resbyterian    Church.    X.    Y. 

$38.00 — Neutral    I'nion    S.    S..    Columbus.    Kan. 

$37.00— Jonothan's    Greek    Reformed    Presby.    S.    S.,    So. 
Zanesville,    Ohio. 

$36.81— United    Brethren    Church,    Bellwood,    Pa. 

$36.65— West    Phila.    H.    S.    Girls.    Pa. 

$36.60 — Spencerport    H.     S.,     N.     Y". 

$36.50   each— Edward   YL    Van   Cleve:  Nan    K.   Warren. 

$36.35— Russell    H.    S.    Sophomore    Class,    Russell.    Iowa. 

$36.18— Etna   Baptist   S.   S..   N.   Y". 

$3fi.l2— The   Chattanooga   "News."   Tenn. 

$36.09— Salem   Baptist   S.    S..   Liberty.   Tenn. 

$36.00  each— Galatia  Baptist  Church.  Northampton  Co.. 
N  C  Atglen  Presby.  S.  S..  <:a.:  .Viiiiie  Lathrujj  ami 
Louise  Brophv:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Klopsteg:  Vlarie  aiul 
Irma  Louise  Klopsteg,  and  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  H.  H.  Toedt; 
English    Classes,    Bethel    College,    Russellville,    Ky. 

$36.02— Sophomore    Class,    LottsviUc    H.    S.,    Pa. 

$35.80 — Christian    Church,    Warsaw.    Mo. 

$35.57— Baptist    S.    S.,    Atwood,    111. 

$35.50 — Presby.,  M.  IC.  and  Congregational  Churches. 
Williamsburg,    Iowa. 

$35.41-  Imbler   Public   School.   Ore. 

$35.25 — Union   Senices,    Churches  of   Lyndonvllle.    X.    Y. 

$35.10 — Fourth  Christian    Reformed   Ch..    Pater.son,   N.   J. 

$35.02  each— Lander  College  S.  S..  Greenwood,  S.  C. ; 
Rick    (ity    P.    S..    III. 

$35.00    each— Mitchell    School.    Woodbury,    Conn. :    First 
Baptist    S.    S.,    Saliiia.    Kan.;    Dr.    E.    Laura    Meader    and 
Marozia  J.    Meader,    Bulkeley    School    for   Boys,    New   Lon- 
don,  Conn.;   H.    R.    Little.    .Vlethodist.    Baptist   and   Presby. 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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STEEL 


SERVICE 


On  the  loading  platform  are  gath- 
ered the  miscellaneous  items  of  steel 
which  form  a  part  of  the  many  orders 
which  each  day  pass  out  to  Ryerson 
customers. 

Here  are  assembled  kegs  of  nuts, 
bolts,  and  rivets,  bundles  of  bars  and 
bands,  coils  of  wire  and  heavy  struc- 
tural steel. 

Whatever  may  be  the  need,  wher- 
ever it  must  go,  Ryerson  service  is 
designed  to  put  the  order  through 
and  on  its  way  as  rapidly  as  can  be 
done. 

"Steel  of  any  kind  or  size  or  shape 
in  fastest  time"  is  a  definition  of 
Ryerson  steel  service. 


JOSEPH! 


RxERSON- 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


A  PLAN  TO   BRING  THE  CITY 
TO  THE  FARM 

IF  a  plan  could  be  devised  whereby  one 
niifjht  live  and  work  on  the  farm  and 
at  Ihe  same  time  enjoj'  all  the  real  and 
fancied  advantages  of  modern  city  life, 
including-  brief  working  hours  and  the 
movies,  perhaps  the  farm-labor  problem 
would  be  solved  and  the  call  to  the  land 
would  take  on  a  new  and  more  insistent 
note.  T.  A.  McNeal,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
Fanner  and  Mail  and  Breeze  (Topeka),  in  a 
recent  number  of  that  journal  outlines  a 
scheme  which  he  thinks  would  make  such 
an  arrangement  possible.  Briefly',  his  idea 
is  that  the  land  should  be  divided  up  into 
great  tracts,  each  owned  and  opei-ated  by 
a  corporation  composed  of  the  Avoi'kers, 
Avho  should  all  live  in  a  town  situated  on 
their  ])articular  tract.  Kaeh  individual 
would  thus  be  a  landowner,  he  would  do 
farm-w  ork  or  engage  in  some  closely  allied 
line,  he  would  liavo  more  leisure  tinu-  than 
the  average  farm-worker  now  has,  owing 
to  the  operation  of  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple, and  he  would  live  under  up-to-date 
city  conditions  Mr.  McNeal  outlines  the 
])lan  more  fully  as  follows: 

Then'  would  be,  let  us  assume,  a  body 
of  land  twenty  iTiiles  square.  Farmed  as  it 
should  be  rarmt'd,  with  the  most  intelligent 
and  scientific  management  i)ossible  to  ob- 
tain, it  would  sustain  in  comfort  Ki.OOO 
p(!rsons.  These  would  live  in  a  modern, 
up-to-date  little  city  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  land.  Well-paved  roads  would 
lead  out  from  the  town  to  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  the  Avorkers  Avould  be  transported 
to  and  from  their  work  in  comfortable 
motor-buses  morning  and  evening.  No 
worker  would  have  to  travel  a  gi'eater  dis- 
tance than  nine  miles,  and  with  motor- 
vehicles  and  good  roads  the  journey  each 
way  coukl  easily  be  accomplished  in  thirty 
minutes. 

The  corporation  would  be  capitalized  for 
sufficient  1o  cover  the  cost  of  the  land,  im- 
])roveMients,  implements,  live  stock,  houses, 
and  other  necessary  buildings  in  the  town, 
and  also  sufHcietil  1o  provide  woi'king  capi- 
tal for  til  '  enterpri.se.  This  stock  would  be 
held  b\-  the  workers,  and  it  woidd  be  a  re- 
quirement that  each  worker  should  be  the 
owner  of  some  of  this  capital.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  corjjoration  would  not  only  be 
to  farm  the  land  in  the  most  scientific  and 
efficient  manner,  but  also  to  convert  the 
j'aw  product  into  the  finished  product.  In 
order  to  do  this,  there  woiUd  l)e  packing- 
houses, flour-mills,  canning-factories,  tan- 
neries, woolen-mills,  and  cotton-mills.  In 
short,  each  of  these  corporation  farms  would 
be  a  complete  i)roducing  and  manufactur- 
ing unit. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  control  of  the 
corporation  going  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
each  stockholder  would  be  given  oiu'  vote 
in  the  selection  of  a  board  of  directors  and 
no  more,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
stock.  In  case  a  stockholder  desired  to 
quit  the  corporation  hy  would  be  required 
either  to  sell  his  stock  to  some  other  worker 
or  sell  it  to  the  corporation,  in  which  case 
it  would  })('  held  in  the  treasury  until  sold 
to  a  worker. 


Soc,  ilonlouv  Kails,  N.  Y. ;  Sorosis  Club,  Orlando,  Fla.  ; 
Kdith  Lovett:  Dr.  II.  C.  'iVitchell;  5Irs.  A.  J.  Walko- 
«iok  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Krbywosz;  J.  V.  Rolaiul  and  B.  G, 
Murphy;  J.  M.,  H.  E.,  D.  E.,  and  i.  T.  Kern,  .Ir. ;  Jno, 
C.  Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cross  and  W.  D.  Cross; 
The  Ferner  Shoo  Store;  W.  O.  Smith  and  Carrie  M. 
Hal<er;  Memorial  Presbyterian  Cluncli,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  E.  n.  Keed,  Mrs.  .1.  N.  Koberlson  and  Cora  P. 
Keed;  Modern  IlistoiT  Class,  ISeekley  lligli  School,  W.  Va. ; 
K.  D.  ajid  .\nn  Thomas;  Clcll.  Hayderi :  Gilda  JI.  Oins- 
hurg;  Art  Class  Friday  Club.  Everett  4<i,  Mass.;  W.  L. 
Porter  and  F.  M.  tircenleaf;  Mr.  ami  Mrs,  W.  B. 
Farrar;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Frantz;  Christian  Scientists 
of  West  Point.  Miss. ;  Oilead  A.  R.  P.  Church,  Jlunters- 
villc,  N.  C;  May  Belle  Ke\v,  C.  H.,  and  Minnie  E.  Kew; 
,1.  T.  Stindevant;  Mrs.  K.  V.  Fleninken;  W.  R.  Elliott; 
Mrs.  .1.  10.  McDonold,  .h.,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Lyes.;  .Tcnnie 
,1.  Wild:  Winnie  H.  Landslough;  Arthur  E.  Welch;  May- 
nard  M.  Metcalf;  oSIrs.  Edw.  H.  Cobb;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eg- 
liert  Wyman;  Miss  Dooley  and  Miss  Adele  G.  Tack;  C'arrie 
Ij.  Ranney  and  "K.  A.  G.";  Jennie  E.  Garrett;  Illinois 
Avenue  School,  Atlantic  City,  N,  J.;  K.  B.  and  Nell 
II.    Macy. 

$34.72— Ethel  Burrell  Missionary  Society  of  tho  Ross- 
ford    M.    E.    Church.    Ohio. 

$34.10- ,1.    B,    Gordon. 

$34.00  each— The  French  Club  of  Waterville  U.  S.,  Me. ; 
Windsor   High   School.    N.    C. 

$33.75 -Carulina  S.   S.,  Nctlleton,  Miss. 

$33.65— Baiitist    Church    and    Friend   of    Casou,    Texas. 

$33.50—4   T   5   Literary   .Society,   West   If.    S.,   Akron,   0. 

$33.33- \^■inthrop   E.    Fiske. 

$33.26— Corning   .Tr.   High    School,    N.    V. 

$33.00  each— Citizens  of  Marysville,  Ohio;  People  of 
Leinio.\-,  Cal. ;  W.  G.  I.oper,  Mother,  Brother  ami  Sister; 
Mr.     and     Mrs.     ShaefTcr     and     Six    Friends. 

$32.60-  Stratton    High   School,    Neb. 

$32.50  each— M.  B.  Melvin;  A  School  of  14  Little  Folks 
on    Morrison    Ave.,    Biloxi.    Miss. 

$32.45— School  No.    .''.O,   Biifralo,   N.    T. 

$32.20 — Thanksgiving  Day  Services  of  E.  English,  Evan- 
gelical LuUieran,  M.  E.  and  Comnninity  Churches  of 
Park    Ridge,    III. 

$32.00  each  First  M.  E,  <'hurch,  Brownsville,  Pa.; 
Grace  pnited  Kvangclical  Church,  Lewistown.  Pa.;  Martha 
C.  and  Betty  M.  Corbin ;  La  Moille  Methodist  S.  S.,  111.; 
Fjiglish  Classes,  Auburn  ,\caderay,  N.  Y. ;  Graduate 
.School  of  Mary  Lyon  School,  Swarthnnjre,  Pa. ;  Senior 
Classes,    Franklin     11.     S.,     Reisterstown,     .Md. 

$31.50  each  St.  Albau's  Fpiscopal  Church,  Cleveland 
Heights,    Oliici :    Henry    (.    Calley    and    Family. 

$31.35 — Women's'  Missionary  Society,  First  Prcsby.  Ch., 
Frederick,    Okla. 

$31.25     Woodstown  High  School  and  Seinor  Grades,  X.  .7, 

$31.00  each  Mn.Uiu  History  Classes  an. I  Teachers  of 
the  South  Bend  Uigli  Sibool.  Ind.  :  Congregational  Church 
of  Middletown,  Alass. ;  L.  W.  Grist's  Sons.  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Grist  and  J.  R.  Baniwell;  Pcjlilical  Science  Studenis  of 
Washington  and  .Tefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. ;  A.  R. 
X".    Church,    Huntersville,   N.    C. 

$30.65 — New    Lebanon    Church,    Ohio. 

$30.62— North    .\nson    Friends,    Me. 

$30.32 — Congr(  national    Chur.     School.    Waterbury,    Vt. 

$30.30— Thanksgiving  Day  OlYering,  St.  .laines's  Church, 
Woodstock,    Vt. 

$30.00   each— "In   Memory   of   Mrs.    L.    A.    Richardson"; 

C.  Williams;  M.   R.   Williams   and  W.    F,.   Williams;  P.   T. 

A.  T.  and  (  .  T.  L.  Loewen  ;  The  Laiiies'  ."Society  of  .Swedisli 
Lutheran    Ch.,    So.    St.    Paul,    Mo.;    Mattie    Norman;    .lohn 

D.  Kurtz;  Man-  P.  Homan;  C.  L.  Evans;  ,lohn  H. 
Boy.s;  Cbas.  McKenny;  H.  T.  Welherlee;  .lohn  S.  Pyatt; 
The  .lunes  Family;  .1.  -M.  Haw;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  W.  E. 
Doak;  F.  1).  Wood;  Mrs.  John  M.  Couper;  ("has.  W. 
Dahney  and  Katherine  B.  Dabney;  Geo.  T.  Jackson  and 
Aunts;  .Mrs.  I».  IS.  Page;  C.  D.  Logan;  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell; Class  .\o.  12,  Methodist  S.  S.,  Center.  'Texas;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Wilson  and  l*auline  Marschalk;  B.  C.  Moomavv, 
Margaret  and  Mrs.  M.  F..  Moomavv;  Newell  Lyon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Bertram;  H.  H.  Bisbo|);  'In  Memi'ry  of 
tieorge  L.  Clark:  L.  S.  Gay;  Peter  Bosker  ami  N.  M. 
Collins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Overley  and  Son;  Asa  H. 
Smith;  Clara  J.  Carlyon  and  .Mrs.  J.  C.  Etzel;  O.  E. 
Fox  and  L.  V.  Lee;  Maud  M.  Ebiight;  M.  F.  Bainhridge; 
.Margaret  D.  (ioodfellow  and  Honoiia  P.  Davie;  Dalton 
Metliodist  Church,  Mo.;  Alfred  Wheeling;  Rev.  W.  M. 
CaKC  and  E.  S.  Shoemaker;  Dr.  Carroll  B.  Whitcomb; 
"Memory  of  M.  W.  Peaslee" ;  JIarie  Lefevre,  Bob  l.efevre 
and  Max  Lefevre;  Tilden  Sloio  Club,  Ames,  Iowa;  Weston 
,\.  Price,  Mrs.  W,  A.  Price  and  Elizabeth  -Vnthony;  C.  P. 
Stone;  Winslow  R.  Hatch,  David  1..,  (iraco  P.  Hatch; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  C.  Thompson  and  Ilessie  and  Leono 
Thompson;  Olive  H.  Moore;  F.  P.  Nicll  and  W.  M.  Oster- 
haiis;  F.  D.  Walker;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Newins;  W.  M.  Gregg; 
Mrs.  Loui.se  Van  Ogle;  Welch's  Overall  Laundry  Co.,  Inc.; 
Dorothy  Wade:  Edna  Mae  I'erree  and  Maud  i;.  Leonard; 
W.  A.  Sherman;  .\my  E.  I'empster;  L.  Scboenduv;  M.  E. 
Fuich   and   Theo.    L.    Mueller;   F.    C.    Krauss    and   Family; 

B.  Z.  Roherl.s;  "Anonymous,"  Akron,  Ohio;  H.  J. 
earner;  Stephen  Downing  and  .Tack  Harvey;  Alfred  G. 
Steer;  F.ftio  V.  Morris  and  .Mice  C.  Boyd;  Iila  J.  Sweat 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  (lillett;  R.  IL  anil  J.  L.  .\nder- 
son;  jMr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Davis;  Annie  S.  Baker;  J.  E. 
Buckbee;  E.  \.  Kelley;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cbanililin  and  Ella 
Bates  ChampUn;  A.  S.  Page;  A.  Ervin  Smith;  Mrs.  L.  K. 
Batterton;  Coal  Cnion  S.  S.,  Clinton,  Mo.;  JournalLsiu 
Class  of  San  Jose  H.  S.,  Cal.;  E.  J.  Heaton;  Class  14, 
Baptist  S.  S.,  Uniontown,  I'a. ;  Young  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary .Societ.v,  Ciuvcrsity  Methodist  Church,  Austin, 
Texas;  Girls'  Garment  Guild  of  Englewood,  Chicago,  111.; 
Mrs.  John  L.  Tincher;  Frank  L.  Hall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Roysler;  Barliara  Ann  Fankhauser  and  Maiion  and 
Jlargaret  Cash;  Alai-y  Louise  Lohman;  Kirke  and  Alice 
Gushing ;  Mrs.  K.  W.  Stimpson ;  Neices  tinil  Nephew  of 
George  W.  Tinslev  and  B.  .\.  Clutter;  Barbara  L.  Clark; 
Alston  Fair  Service;  E.  C.  West;  W.  A.  Jordan,  .Ir. ;  Mrs. 
Cryderman;  John  C.  Sloan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Caldwell; 
Svlvia  Rogers:  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Mary  U.  and  Gladys  Fair; 
P.  H.  Hensch;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Latham:  Wm. 
R.  Haseltine:  Eihvin  C.  Haselthie  and  Margaret  E.  Hasel- 
tine;  Jlr.  and  .Mrs.  W.  A.  Layer  and  Edna  Layer;  A.  N. 
L'lrich;    Frances    O.    Rees    and    Fanny   II.    Rees. 

D.  -Mien  Landis;  William  Jlorrison ;  John  B.  Busby; 
JIuskingum  College,  X.  W.  C.  A.,  New  Concord,  Ohio; 
.\ncient  History  I'upils  Mt.  Vernon  High  School,  N.  Y. ; 
Third  Year  .Vcadeniic  English  Class,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ; 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Carlson  and  Dr.  J.  K.  Bitter; 
(;ainesville  High  School,  Ga.  ;  Hill  I'rivate  School  of 
Pollsiille,  Pa.;  Alfred  Borden;  W.  A.  Thompson;  Sand- 
ford  Card  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Leinbacli;  Mr.  and  ilrs.  A.  J.  Thomson;  Jas.  K.  Luey, 
John  M.  Parker  and  Rev.  Jas.  K.  I'arker ;  Ward  B. 
Est.erly;  H.  T.  Sviiherd;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R,  B.  Hogan  and 
Mrs.  C-  N.  Wade:  Mary  H.  Prindle;  Clinton  Welfare 
League.  Cohnnbus,  Ohio;  Jesse  R.  Lutz;  -Maude  J.  Ganlner: 
Nettie  Russcl :  Evelyn  Webb;  F.  Bowden ;  Ralph  R. 
.\rnold;  Dr.  L.  JI.  Kifer;  Elise  C.  Craddock;  Mrs.  .Toe 
Porter;  T.  T.  T.  Reese  and  W.  A.  Reid;  .M.  Y.  Hall; 
R  I.  Davis;  II.  A,  Beach;  E.  L.  Browne  and  Jennie  E. 
Truesdell;  W.  H.  Pommer;  .Alfred  H.  Bamberger;  Nettie 
M.  Anderson;  Ora  A.  R.  P.  Sabbath  School,  Lautens, 
S.  C. :  R.  B.  Keller;  Cyrus  and  Mrs.  Matthews;  Elizabeth 
H.  Babcock;  Sbicoh  I'aptist  Church,  Kosedale.  Temi. ; 
Mis.  a.  G.  Moody's  Bible  Class  of  Ladies.  East  North- 
field,  JIass. ;  SunUer  County  High  School,  Y'ork.  Ala.; 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Zeigler;  John  G.  Iluber,  Jr.;  Rachel  Smith; 
Mrs.  Etta  M.  King:  "Anonymous,"  Flushing,  N.  Y. ; 
Walter  D.  McKay;  Mrs.  Eugenia  Kerr  and  Josephine 
Henderson;  Horace  W.  (Jillett;  Mason  Towle;  "Memorial 
to  D.  L.  Presley";  Florence,  Helen  and  Ray  Koessler;  Mrs. 
Ross  Tenney;  The  Smilh-Spring-Holmes  Orchestral  Quin- 
tet;   Adeline    Goble;    Mamie    French    and    Friends;    Eliza- 


beth .\.  Carroll;  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Indiana,  Pa.;  Julian  J.  and  Clara  Raphael  and  -ihraham 
Phillips;  "V.  W.,"  Midland,  Mich.;  Elmer  Green;  .Mrs. 
Eliza  Reeil  Gibb,  Miss  Margaret  Dmulee  Gibb  and  .Miss 
Louise  Gibb;  -Mary  Rich  Lyon;  Eleanor  E.,  Mary  W.  and 
Hiram  E.  Clements;  C.  H.  Howell;  Margaret  Byers;  Jas. 
S.  Deming;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jackson;  E.  McCauley;  Paul 
Billingsley;  J.  D.  Cox;  N.  R.  Springer;  Mrs.  William 
Laubach;  Karl  M.  Cosgrove;  Mary  T.  Lucas  and  Virginia 
-Moreno;  "Cash."  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  G.  Walkei  : 
Bowdoin  U,  McClintock;  .Sophomore  and  Junior  Class. 
Armour,  S.  D. ;  T.  U.  King:  .lohn  S.  Jvelley;  Chas  F. 
Conn;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Kistler;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D. 
Webster  aiLd  Dorothea  Webster;  A,  G.  Hayes;  Lois 
Hedrick;  0.s<'ar  O.  Hamilton ;  G.  E,  Spencer;  Emma  >'*. 
Okie;  H.  D.  Williamson;  Corwen  D.  Edwards;  Martha  J. 
Moore  and  Mrs.  I.  SI.  Edwards:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Scherman :   Mrs.    Katherine  B.   Adams;   Sidney   Adams   and 

D.  R.   Biemann. 

$29.69 -SI.    Mark's    Church,    Aberdeen,    S,    D. 

$29.68— Bethany  Cong'l,  Baptist,  Methodist  and  School. 
Randolph,    Vt. 

$29.61-  Huntington    High    School    Assoc,    Mass. 

$29.50— Risingville    S.    S.,    Bath,    N.    Y. 

$29.41— Ashley    Grove    Baptist   Church,    .\.    C. 

$29.38 — Kvangclical    Lutheran    S.    S.,    Cromwell,    lud. 

$29.32— Atglen    Red    Cross,    Penn. 

$28.94 -Congress  Township  H.  ,S.,  Grades  and  Pacuily, 
West    .Salem,    Ohio. 

$28.65- Clearwater  High    School,   Kansas. 

$28.50— First  -Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Kidgefleltl 
Park,    N.    J. 

$28.12- Citizenship     Class,     Salt     Lake     City,     Utah. 

$28.07  — II. more    Av>'.    JI.    ¥..    S.    S.,    Harvey.    HI. 

$28.00  each-Harly  J.  Gould;  Presbvterian  Sutulay 
School  of  Belleville,  O. ;  Mrs.  C.  A.  High;  .Mt.  Gilead 
I'ublic    .Schools,    Ohio. 

$27.81— Margaret   C.   Withers. 

$27.38— W.    Wollen. 

$27.35   -Woman's   Mi.ssionary   Soc,   Sedgewickville,    Mo. 

$27.30-History    Class    Belt    Valley    H.     S.,     Belt,    Mont. 

$27.26-  Public    School,    Silver    ClilT,    Col. 

$27.06— Teachers    of    Winnetka   Pub.    Schools,    111. 

$27.00     each — Central     Park     Prcsby.     Church,     Iloust 

TiNas;    Duval    H.    S.,    Grifflthsville.    W.    Va. 

$26,82— F.    J.    Froebc 

$26.50 — Benton    Ave.    School    No.    ■").    Middletown,    N.    Y. 

$26.35— Cross   Plains   Public   School,   Texas. 

$20.25  -School     No.     2,    Center    T'wp,     In.lianapolis.  In.l. 

$26.05  -St.    Anne   Connnunily    High    Sih.pol.    111. 

$26.00  each -The  First  Baptist  Church.  Byesville,  Ohio; 
Public  School  of  Carroll,  Neb.;  L.  J.  Bennett;  Oscar 
Farmer,  Berind,  N.  Mex. ;  S.  S.  of  SI.  Paul's  P.  K. 
Clnu.li,  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  Thomas  Talnall;  "Friends  in 
(  ouncil  Club,"  Aberdeen,  Wash,;  Mrs.  Irene  L.  Hard- 
man;  Solipomorc  (Mass,  Norlon  U.  S..  Va. ;  Mrs.  Bessie 
.Mnriihy;     Henry     B.     and     B,     Hoffman. 

$25.96  -Friadelphia     High     School,     Wheeling.    W.     Va. 

$25.85     People  of  Lead   Hill  Vicinitv.   .\rk. 

$25.75Mr.    and   Mrs.    W.    D.    Tnicbell. 

$25.70— Sialeville   Prcsby.    Church,    l>elta.    Pa. 

$25.55-  History  Dept.  Mahonoy  City  Township  High 
School,    Pa. 

$25.50-  Mrs.    E.    A.    Baley    and   Family. 

$25.35     Tile    Tower    .School.    Salem.    Mass. 

$25.25  each —  A.  .s.  Kittelberger;  "  'The  Children's 
I'rienil,"    Los    -\ngeles,    Cal, 

$25.20  —  "Three    Children    and    Mother,"    Seattle,    Wash. 

$25.20   each-   W.    H.    .Tones;   Carl   H.    Grabo. 

$25.00  each — 2iui  Prcsby.  Chiir.h,  Carlisle,  Pa,;  Con- 
cordia Loilge,  No.  ,JSfi,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  Kansas;  German 
Ladies'  Club,  .Seattle,  Wash.:  Wm.  F.  Mason;  F.  W. 
Cusliing;  H.  F.  Brackett;  Carl  E.  Behrhorst ;  J.  IJrunson; 
Engine  JIc-VulilT.  ;  W.  R,  (Jarber;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Geo. 
Schihley;  Dr.  an. I  Jlrs.  H.  A.  Rico;  Walter  Webster:  11. 
N.  Wells;  V.  I'.  Brun;  F.  C.  Mowry ;  J.  D.  Lyon;  E.  V. 
,\rgersiiiger ;  Mrs.  II.  H.  Foster;  Anna  Thrachen ;  J.  M. 
Camiibcll;  R.  B.  Gilkcson ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dauchy;  Richard 
.\.  Ti.'tjei.;  Bert  Sle.lem;  Mary  R.  Baldwin;  -Vniie  Futch; 
L.   R.    Taylor;  W.   J.    Neil;  E.    R.   Murphy;   A.    B.    Robson; 

A.  W.  .M.Donald;  Fred  Maurilz;  (ic.ngc  G.  Long;  Helen 
1'.  Dellekei  ;  Jlrs.  C.  O.  Carlson;  L.  I',  ('rose;  Horace  B. 
I'atlon;  Jlr^.  A.  T.  Kerr;  JIargarei  Whittmore;  H.  B. 
Ingram;  ('has.  J.  Fender;  W.  L.  Daniels;  .Mrs.  Hattie  C. 
Jlottltl  ;  .Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Harry  A.  Nelson;  "Jlrs.  X.  Z.," 
Moiiielair,  N,  J.;  Walter  Jliller;  Geo.  I.  Kirly;  -\lbert  F. 
lliiU;  ('.  C.  Hobson;  Dr.  C.  C.  Jloore;  Mis.  S.  .s.  Coy; 
Wm.  Fiscli;  Jlotor  Sales  Co.;  Dr.  Homer  I.  Silvers;  J. 
J.  (iiiodrich;  S.  F.  George;  John  Schalker.  Sr. ;  R.  C. 
I.in.'oln;  ().  B.  Kusewethers;  Jlr.  and  -Mrs.  (Jeorge  .Steele; 
F.  T.  Turner;  Abbie  Hollingswortb;  Airs.  Olin  ('.  Castle; 
Benev.ilence  Fund  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  L.  T.  Fisher;  The  Griswold,  Jllnne- 
ap.ilis,  Jliiin. ;  Jlrs.  F.  E.  Barney;  R.  D.  Mc-^rthur;  -Vlrs. 
Simon  Weslheimer;  Billy  ami  Evelyn  Y'oung.iuist:  J.  D. 
I'ark;  Wm.  L.  Patterson;  Chas.  H.  Hardin;  W.  W. 
Harris;  W.  W.  St.iner;  Jlrs.  F.  I>.  .Newman;  -Mbert 
Siialding;  First  Christian  Church  at  Camden,  Ark.;  E. 
Kathleen  Jones;  Jlr.  and  .Mrs.  E.  E.  Cheney;  H.  JI. 
Reese;  Women's  Club,  O'Fallon,  III.;  Jlrs.  A.  G.  Swan 
and  Jlrs.  R.  S.  Brosins;  Jlr,  and  Jlrs.  R.  L.  Jamison; 
Jlrs.  W.  H.  Locke;  Jlr.  L.  L.  Lampton ;  Karl  F.  Kraft; 
O.  H.  Pearre;  Rev.  E.  H.  Cook;  Bayley,  Bobby  and  George 
Finkbiner;   JIargaret   JI.    Ravenel;   Albert   E.    Lyons;    -ilma 

B.  Dunn:  Geo.  Jlathcr;  W.  L.  Post;  Jlrs.  Loien  JI.  Wood 
and  Jlarion  Loren  Wood;  Mrs.  Gordon  De  Cordy;  II.  C. 
LilUngston;  Jlonaville  S.  S.,  W.  Va. ;  Bar  Harbor 
Women's  Literary  Club,  JIaine;  Jlrs.  R.  E.  Wliitoere; 
Columbus  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Columbus,  (Jhio;  R.  B.  Gilkeson;  Elizabeth  Miner 
JIc-N'isb:  F.  O.  Sarver;  Jane  Frost;  Jlrs.  Chas.  F.  Cush- 
man;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  W.  .\.  JIatthews;  Walter  A.  Tapley; 
J  K.  Mecht;  C.  JI.  Dasbicll;  A.  B.  Newman;  Jlaiy  T. 
Balldwin;  F,  B.  Brown;  Geo.  T.  Betts;  R.  B.  Bowser; 
Jlisses  S.  Langfor.l  and  E.  Langford ;  Jlrs.  Bender  Z. 
Casbman;  Jtrs.  Robt.  BidiUe;  E.  R.  Lynch;  Geo.  Blinn ; 
".\nonymous,"  Jamaica  Plain.  JIass. ;  "Anonymous,"  New 
York  City;  Leila  F.  Ilansworth;  Dr.  and  Jlrs.  J.  P. 
Williams:  H.  S.  Reed;  Dr.  O.  JI.  Grover;  Rev.  and  Jlrs. 
Oliver  P.  Emerson;  A.  B.  Allen;  Helen  and  Dorothy 
Jenkins;  Jlrs.  E.  A.  Jackson;  R.  H.  JIarsh;  Jliss  L.  E. 
Haynes;  A.  B.  Darelius;  H.  E.  Buck  Brick  Jlfg.  Co..  Lake 
(Miarles,  La.;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  F.  E.  Norton;  Rev.  John 
Roach  Straton,  D.D..  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church.  New 
Y"ork  City;  1.  G.  Graham;  Jlrs.  Lindell  Gordon;  Jlrs. 
Jas.  H.  Wcild;  J.  F.  Black:  Alice  G.  Woodward;  E.  O. 
Jonlan;  Lena  W.  Jamieson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  JI.  Beek- 
ley;  C.  A.  Peterson;  Jlrs.  A.  H.  Pye;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  D. 
H.  Smith;  Wni.  Pelrie;  H.  L.  Aniberg;  L.  J.  and  Willie 
Jfae  Caiiafax;  Edward  I.  Shire;  Jliss  B.  N.  Stewart:  Dr. 
,T.  N.  Jlilner;  Women's  Bible  Class  of  the  First  Uniteil 
I'resbyterian  Church,  Sewickley,  Pa. ;  Eastern  Star  Hope 
Chaiiier  of  Wasica,  Jlinn. ;  Doorkeeper's  Circle,  First 
Congregational  Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.;  "In  Jlemory  of 
Philip  E.lward  Hole";  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  John  A.  Steele;  D. 
F.  Campbell;  Ge.nge  E.  Emmons;  W.  D.  Brewer;  Jlrs.  W. 
J.  -Vrmstrong;  W.  A.  S.  Thompson;  American  History 
Class,  Parkvillc,  JIo.  ;  J.  T.  Rushmer;  Jlark  S.  Roy; 
Basketball  teams.  Jlinier,  III.;  Lewis  E.  Springer; 
Jlartin  J.  JIaloney;  Young  Ladies'  Class  and  Friend. 
Trinity  Reformed  S.  S.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Jlrs.  H.  Klug; 
Union  Church  and  S.  S.,  W.  Watertown,  JIass.;  Pupils 
and  Teachers  of  Pembroke  Academy,  N.  H. ;  J.  Feres; 
R.  B.  Lee;  Nell  S.  Skinner;  Jlrs.  Robt,  E.  Bonnvell;  A.  P. 
Hutton :   John   Crone;    F.    II.    Jlarquis;   C.    E.    Johnson;   F. 

E.  Whitney;  (Jeorge  G.  Lauritsen  and  Jennie  Laurilsen : 
Will    S.    Hall;   E.    A.    Drexler;   Jlrs.    II.    E.    Fuller;   Louise 

F.  Glover;  Jlrs.  C,  JI.  Gardner  and  Jlrs.  John  J.  Halsey : 
J.  F.  Conner;  F.  K.  Russell;  Fred  B.  SchifT;  A.  F. 
Y'eaton;  N.  E.  Fisher;  C.  W.  Steidle;  Jlrs.  and  Jlr.  W.  E. 

{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Why  We  Made   a   Second   Installation 
of  Laclede- Christy  Stokers^^ 


— Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louia 


"Four  years  ago  we  installed  Laclede - 
Christy  Stokers  under  two  watei  tube 
boilers.  Two  years  later  w^e  installed  tw^o 
more  boilers  with  similar  stokers. 

*'Our  second  installation  of  Laclede- 
Christy  Stokers  was  made  because  of  the 
satisfactory  operation  of  the  first  set. 

"Excepting  the  time  spent  in  cleaning, 
these  boilers  have  been  operating  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  six  and,  at  times,  seven 
days  a  week.  During  this  time  the  stoker 
maintenance  cost  has  been  very  low  and 
today  they  are  in  as  good  condition  as  the 
day  they  were  installed. 

"  Laclede -Christy  Stokers  are  of  rugged 
construction,  and  it  has  seldom  been  neces- 
sary to  shut  a  boiler  dow^n  because  of 
stoker  trouble.  Not  alone  do  your  stokers 
permit  us  to  use  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal 
than  if  the  boilers  were  hand  fired,  but 
they  permit  us  to  operate  the  boilers,  at 


all  times,  in  excess  of  their  rated  capacity, 
thereby  minimizing  our  boiler  investment." 

That  is  what  the  Monsanto  Chemical 
Works  have  just  written  us.  Laclede- 
Christy  Stokers  are  also  bought  for  their 
real economyby other  w^ell-known  firms, 
such  as  Certain-teed  Products  Corpor- 
ation, Procter  and  Gamble,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co., 
Link  Belt  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R,, 
Advance-Rumely  Co.,  Butler  Bros.,  Re- 
vere Sugar  Co.,  etc. 

Such  firms  find  that  Laclede-Christy 
Stokers  not  only  bum  less  coal,  but  a 
cheaper  grade  of  coal;  that  they  effect  a 
big  saving  in  labor;  that  they  materially 
increase  the  output  of  steam;  that  they 
often  pay  for  themselves  the  very  first 
year,  and  as  one  big  user  remarked,  "are 
as  easy  to  take  care  of  as  the  factory 
clock !  '* 


Branch   Offices:     Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Building. 


Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Building. 


New  York,  504,  50   East  42nd  Street 

Dioa 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   1844 


ST.LOUiS 


Jke  largest  selling 
quality  pencil 
in  the  world 


YOU'LL  remember  their  fine  qual- 
ity. When  once  jou  use  these 
remarkable  high-quality  pencils  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other. 
The  genuine  and  complete  satisfaction 
given  by  VENUS  has  made  it  the 
most  famous  pencil  in  the  world. 

17  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  bold  heary  lines 
63-5B-4B.3B 

For  teneral   writing 
and  sketchine 

2B.B.HB-F-H 
For  clean   fine  lines 

2H.3H.4H-5H- 

6H 

For  delicate  thin  lines 
7H-8H.9H 

For  general  writing  the  most  popular 
degree  is  "HB" 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.,  $1.0O 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.,  1.20 

At  Stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the   ivorld, 

American 

Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 

crid  Londtn,  Eng. 


Moss;  Jno.  Casken;  James  Donohoe;  Millard  Reese;  J.  B. 
Agnew.  Jr.;  Klizabeth  T.  McDermott;  Mrs.  Charles  Tut- 
sehulte;  Mabel  E.  Robinhold;  Estelle  Windhorst;  R.  A. 
Doan;  G.  H.  Gilmer;  Walter  Verhalen  Co.;  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Starr  and  Frances  L.  Starr;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  F.  Bal- 
lard; J.  L.  Lipsett;  Agnes  T.  Proctor;  Watson  Snyder; 
J.   A.   Amistrong;  Marion  L.   WTiite  and  Mr.    and  Mrs.   A. 

C.  White;  Grasty  Crews;  R  C.  Westcott;  Lyman  H. 
Itowe;  Lida  M.  Broun;  D.  J.  Shields;  Archie  K.  Sears; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Phelps  and  Sons;  Edgar  P.  Fridler; 
Martin  M.  Durrett;  Herbert  G.  Cave;  Mrs.  M.  Rossin;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Geiger;  Horace  M.  Crawford;  Charles  F. 
Malsbary;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Grahy;  O.  G.  Fircher;  E.  W. 
and  IC.  S.  Stephens;  Charles  S.  Nisbet;  Geo.  M.  Lawson; 
R.  and  W.  Rahn;  Woman's  Soc.,  First  Arkansas  Presby- 
teiian  Church,  Texarkana,  Ark.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B. 
Thatcher;  Jlrs.  L.  M.  Carre;  Gertrude  L.  Cathcarl;  C.  H. 
Cockrill;  Allan  P.  Kirby;  Wm.  C.  Jones;  W.  F.  Lattimer; 
R.  C.  Maey;  A.  K.  Hall;  T.  L.  Hopkins;  John  C.  Kidd; 
Mrs.  1".  W.  Lyle;  Warren  E.  Dudderar;  Mis.  A.  C. 
Wooilbriilge;  Kate  F.  Hevine;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Sllk- 
worili;  l"tah  Vegetable  Co.;  C.  J.  Kinzie;  S.  G.  Mur- 
dock;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  C.  H.  Kester;  Mr.'  and  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Yuungbloud;  Mrs.  Mabel  Campbell;  Spruce  M,  Cox;  Jno. 
W.  Jackson;  LouLs  A.  Thody;  W.  F.  Stiles;  Chas.  A. 
Hudson;  Unity  Brotherhood.  Unity  Evangelical  Church, 
P.tducah,  Ky. ;  E.  0.  T.  Jacobs;  N.  W.  Butler;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Taylor;  Jolin  T.  Hansen;  C.  I).  Proper; 
Traveling  Men  of  Shrevcport,  La.;  R.  li.  McXamara;  Clara 
I.  Walter  and  A.  M.  Walter;  G.  L.  Fish;  J.  B.  Graham; 
Rehuhal  and  Xewman;  Mrs.  Mattie  J.  Reber;  Richard  and 
Ada  Katherine  Goodnow;  W.  Calvin  JIcAulay;  Bertha 
Uhl;  S.  H.  Dilworth;  Maude  Parmlee;  H.  Y..  Fuller; 
Pierce  0.  Bunt;  Henrietta  Ahlborn;  A.  A.  Bock;  Sylvia 
Rogers;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Jones;  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Hoard;  Jlable 
S.  Brown;  George  D.  McLean;  C.  A.  Culbertson;  W.  E. 
Ward;  Clarence  E.  Ladd;  J.  L.  Parsons;  Florence  J. 
Harmon;  G.  L.  Fisher;  R.  S.  Elliott;  Julia  Trolinger  and 
Margaret  Trolinger;  MLss  Cammle  CaiY;  J.  S.  Osmund; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Johnson;  Mack  Thomas;  Globe  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  C.  E.,  Cora  B.  and  Mell 
Miller;  Eva  E.  Ropes;  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wertz;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Robinson ;  Frank  D.  lirown ;  C.  Hervey ;  Dr. 
Chas.  G.  Pieck;  Frances  E.  Kuhns;  W.  A.  Dyckman ;  Otto 
Bauer;  E.  L.  Woodhams;  H.  F.  Hanks;  J.  T.  Beatty; 
Martha  N.  Taylor;  K.  Mason  Deming;  J.  D.  Snodgrass; 
L  N.  Huntsberger;  W.  Mayfleld;  Anna  G.  Lewis;  Mrs. 
Eden  C.  Keasey;  E.  H.  Pelton;  F.  M.  Love;  S.  J.  Galvin; 
Mrs.  M.  U.  and  L.  A.  Wells;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  W. 
Gardner;  Louis  Rolandt;  E.   W.  Jaynes;  Francis  R.  Boyd; 

D.  Scott;  G.  VV.  Lawson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Struve;  Mrs. 
Edward  W.  Strong;  Kate  R.  Mitchell;  "J.  B.  J.,"  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.;  Abe  Levj-;  Mrs.  1'".  W.  Tucker;  Dr.  Newton 
Rector;   Dr.    Nuzum;    Geo.    H.    Switzer. 

C.  E.   Bruner;  Kuth  Woods  Dayton;  Mary  U.  Williams; 

E.  Percy  Ashton;  Anna  E.  Moore;  Mrs.  Mary  Mc- 
Gowan    Gilmore;    William    R.    Corbet;    Beatrice    Bosener; 

F.  Atwood;  Mrs.  M.  E.  McConnell;  W.  T.  Hardison;  Geo. 
Cassens;  C.  S.  Ferry  &  Son;  Arthur  T.  Neff;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
McCormlck;  Dr.  J.  H.  Urquhart;  C.  A.  Gano;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Burns;  Richard  H.  Lawrence;  The  W.  C. 
Soles  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Edmondson;  C.  H.  Dodd; 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Buckingham;  E.  J.  Scheer;  D.  J.  McMahon; 
W.  C.  Bradbury;  Effle  M.  Viley;  U.  S.  Sliiiner;  G.  M. 
Cliapman;  J.  X..  Brierton;  Mr.-  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Walker; 
Carol  Eylec;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Hughes;  Mary  J. 
Sweeten;  C.  H.  Barley;  Mrs.  0.  D.  Rose;  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Walsh;  "In  Memoriam,"  WarrensviUe,  0.;  Amy  Ljou;  J. 
A.  Hutchinson;  Thompson  Drug  Co.,  Chatham,  Va.;  Don 
Songer;  E.  R.  Slocum;  "A  Friend,"  Arcadia,  Cal. ;  M. 
Hiliii  Baldwin;  R.  B.  Smith,  M.D. ;  Richton  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  Miss.;  Olean  Busine-ss  Girls  Ass'n,  X.  Y. ; 
Acworth  Branch  Amer.  Red  Cross,  Ga. ;  Apha  Society, 
ifoutclair  State  Normal  .School  of  N.  J. ;  Frontier  Glove 
Co.,  Buffalo,  X'.  Y. ;  Sawyer-Thomas  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  Dr.  Jas.  E.  Green;  X.  P.  Burt;  Woman's  Club  or 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa. ;  Williams  District  School,  Minersville, 
Ohio;  First  Baptist  S.  S.  of  Carney's  Pt..  N.  J.;  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  Pierce  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church.  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Houtzdale  Primitive  M.  Church,  Pa. ;  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Jackson,  Mich.;  M.  P.  Meeser;  G. 
S.  Terry;  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Phillips;  F.  C.  Brown;  Wm.  F. 
Sdiuth;  T.  A.  Bigelow;  H.  G.  Bull;  Anna  Van  Ness; 
Billy  and  Katherine,  Columbus.  O. ;  F.  E.  Webb;  Alice  R. 
Van  Hise;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Hcrrhig;  M.  A.  Keyser; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Hastie;  W.  S.  Carrell;  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Chauncey 
H.  Peacock:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Davison;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Banett;  Mabel  Howard  Beach;  Lee  Lodge  Xo.  200, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Waynesboro,  Va. ;  "C.  P.  A.,"  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  Robert,  Marjory  and  Carroll  Thomas,  Baraboo, 
Wis.;  George  L.  Scott;  L.  M.  La  Roch;  Church,  Reiners- 
vllle.  Ohio;  Woman's  Association  of  Central  Park  M.  E. 
Church,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  Sonnie  Root;  J.  B.  Price;  L.  G. 
Miller;  Wheeler  D.  Wright;  Ada  L.  Lohman;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Gumrains;  ilrs.  H.  H.  Hall;  M.  B.  Wyckoft;  Mrs.  Flora 
>S.  Wupperman;  llie  University  Society,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork 
City;  Robert  Jf.  Miller;  Wesley  W.  Crawford;  Osborn 
Machhie  Co..  Dubois,  Pa.;  J.  0.  Smith;  W.  C.  Scale; 
Burt  Gellatly;  W.  E.  Weber;  B.  .\.  Cunningham:  H.  E. 
.TohTison;  L.  F.  Robert-ion;  G.  E.  Hopkins:  Amos  E. 
Walther;  Bobt.  S.  Dickinson;  J.  L.  Shanks;  Loriaine 
Cdfteo  Co.,  Xew  Bedford,  Mass.;  E.  W.  G.  Johnson; 
Henry  Boan;  Elizabeth  M.  BoUcs;  Archie  Fisher;  B.  F. 
Van  Vliet;  Miss  A.  V.  Brown;  H.  L.  Carter;  "In 
Memory  of  Marianne  Gebhard,"  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  Margaret 
\.  Garrett;  G.  W.  Tompkins;  Katherine  Gay;  A.  B. 
Cram:  Thos.  J.  Dee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Herbst;  C. 
lliizeit;  W.  M.  Ritter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  S.  Richards: 
Italpli  A.  Ralph  and  F.arl  Sharp;  Good  Health  Publishing 
Co..  Battle  Creek.  Mich.;  A.  J.  Sidford;  May  S.  Wood; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Gillette;  S.  C.  Starke;  Edwa-d 
Hailoy;  J.  E.  O'Brien;  H.  D.  Dulmage;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Currie;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Thomas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arney 
Anderson  and  Mabelle  A.  Anderson;  Jay  C.  Smith;  J. 
Frederic  Ching;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fish;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Perkins:  J.  H.  Flansburg;  N.  D.  Jones;  D'.  and  Jlrs. 
("has.  Edmond  Davis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Price; 
Eva   M.    Smith;   M.    L.    Shirburne:   Mrs.    Percy   Allan;    H. 

G.  Tate;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  T.  Martin;  E.  R.  and  K.  L. 
Carlisle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Carey;  B.  E.  Page:  W. 
.illison;  Moses  Stern;  T.  E.  MurrUl;  Elizabeth  Garretson; 
('.  F.  Belcher:  Harriet  F.  Bain;  Geo.  C.  Poore;  J.  R. 
Jarrell;  Employees  of  Dreyer  Bros.,  Aplington,  Iowa;  C. 
M.  Day;  R.  L.  Orcutt;  Chas.  V.  Allen;  Amando  Layman; 
R.  E.  Hines;  Post  Office  Clerks  Union  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  New  York  City;  M.  B. 
Houghton;  B.  C.  Wylie;  E.  G.  Keller;  Z.  L.  McFarland; 
Clear  Creek  Sunday  S.,  Hulbert.  Okla. ;  Air.  and  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Bannctt ;  H.  E.  Freund ;  M.  B.  Linson ;  Laura  M. 
Milnes;  Harold  Hamerton ;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Strohecker;  Henry 
r.  E.  Kritzmachn;  Sam  M.  I'hillips:  Jlrs.  F.  '  W. 
Parsons;  Cohokia  Coal  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111.:  F.  E. 
Peat  sen;  R.  F.  Barnes;  H.  H.  Gie.sy;  E.  S.  McElntberg; 
ilr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Landis;  Annie  W.  Williams;  Mrs. 
C  W.  Harrah:  M.  Mattson;  Florence  and  Anne  Burn- 
ham:  Thomas  Caswell;  Chas.  T.  Jackson;  First  Methodist 
Cli'nch,  Epworth  League  Chapter  No.  1,  Memphis.  Teun. ; 
Miss  C.  L.  Graff;  Henshaw  and  Lemoine;  Dr.  Willard 
Steele;  ChrLst  and  Bert  Kanehl;  F.  M.  Carpenter;  Arthur 
P.  Williams;  Mabel  A.  Harris;  H.  C.  Christensen ;  The 
Ji'ffersonian  Co.,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Ohio;  Geo.  W.  Gainey 
Fiirnituro  Co.,  Flint,  Mich.;  O.  P.  McClure  Adv.  Co., 
Chicago,  111.;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  L.  Jones;  .Sidney  Paige; 
Rachel    F.    Carson;    Chas.    F     Coiui.  i 

$24.85  each— Children  of  the  Perry  High  S.  Bldg.,  Ohio; 
Union   S.    S.,    Leetonia,    Pa. 

$24.10— L.    E.    Blochman. 

$24.00  each — Yeatman  High  School  Students,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;   !Hr.    and   >[rs.    Livergood;   T.    W.    Colvard    .nnd   AUie    | 
Treadwcll;  Ntttie  S.  AUen;  H.   R.   BuiscU;  Free  Methodist    I 


Church  in  Orange,  Cal.;  Pennell  Inst,  Gray,  Me.;  M.  B 
Wright. 

$23.85 — Daisy    Club    and    Individuals,    Devol,    Okla. 

$23.75— Ethel  Harris. 

$23.73— L.   L.  Bond. 

$23.69— Rlverdale   Public    Schools,    JId. 

$23.50  eaeh —  A.  B.  Ball;  People  of  Mumford  and  Mum- 
ford  S.   S.,  Texas;  Phoebe  J.   A.  Randall. 

$23.30— Mrs.    Chas.    Blah-   Banks. 

$23.46 — Home   Economics    Assn.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

$23.27— Ashmun    Presby.    Church,    Chester    Co.,    Pa. 

$23.25 — Sopliomore   Class    Germantown   High    School,    0. 

$23.11— Moravia   H.    S..   New  York. 

$23.00  each— "In  Memory  of  Henry  Clay  Holt";  Henry 
Moore.  ' 

$22.75— EnglLsh  Classes  of  Gorin  Sr.  and  Jr.  H.  S.,  Mo. 

$22.55— Baptist   Church  of   Meadville,   Miss. 

$22.50  each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Maze;  Mrs.  Louise 
Feucht,  Mrs.  Robert  Hodgson  and  C.  D.  Eastman ; 
Pupils  History  Classes  of  Greenwich  High  School,  Conn. ; 
Loyal  Woman's  S.  S.  Class,  First  Christian  Church. 
Miami.  Okla.;  Drum  Hill  High  School,  Peekskill,  X.  Y. ; 
Church  of  Good  Sheperd,  Ocean  Park,  Cal. ;  Grindstone 
City  S.  S.,  Mich.;  Employees  Local  Freight  Office,  So. 
R.    R.    System,   Goldsboro,   N.    C. 

$22.35— Margaret    S.    Broadfoot. 

$22.30— C.    Rufener  and  Niels  Madsen. 

$22.26— W.    D.    Wingfleld. 

$22.25 — Church    of    ilooresville    and    Friends,    Ind. 

$22.24— In    California. 

$22.22— Deaf  Boys   and   Girls  of  Edgewood  Park,   Pa. 

$22.18— Alton  Ladies'  Aid  and  Alton  Union  S.,  Mis- 
sion,   Texas. 

$22.00  each— J.  A.  Craig,  Allen  Cronie  and  Hansford 
J.  Libby;  People  of  Tioga  Co..  Mansfield,  Pa.;  A.  W. 
Wight;  M.  L.  Mitchell;  Geneva  Christadelphian  Ecclesia; 
Mrs.  B.  Xelson;  Junior  Dept.  Presby.  .S.  S.,  Malone, 
N.  Y. ;  Four  Teachers  and  70  Pupils  Forestport  Union 
School,  X.  Y. ;  The  Gerald  L.  Schuyler  General  Agency ; 
Pupils   of    Olive   Ave.    School;   DuBois,    Pa.;   F.    B.,    Mary 

B.  H.    H.    and   Clara  B.    Lineaweaver. 
$21.86— Presbyteiian     S.     S.,     West     Point,     Ga. 
$2L84— M.    E.    South    S.    SL.    Skidmore,    Mo. 
$21.83— Hilton    Baptist   Church,    Hilton    Village,    Va. 
$21.50  each— Mrs.   Geo.  F.  English  and  Daughter;  Ethel 

Williams  and  EnglLsh  Club,  Boise,  Idaho;  Employees 
Superintendent's  Office,  Xo.  Pacific  R.  R.  Co..  Poplar 
Bluff,    Mo. 

$21.39— Charles  N.   Dray. 

$21.33— East  Rochester  Baptist  S.   S.,  N.  Y. 

$21.26— Horace   C.    Knerr. 

$21.25— Agnes  M.   Geib. 

$21.22 — Pupils  and  Ea,stover  Grades  School  and  Miss 
M.    L.    Tillinghast,    Eastover,    S.    C. 

$2L00  each — Katherine  Sewing  Club.  Dayton,  O. ; 
"Anonymous,"  Boise,  Idaho;  Kate  Lee  Lewis;  N.  K. 
Bowman  and  Family;  H.  M.  Snook,  Geo.  Weimer  and  E. 
M.  Snediker  and  Family;  George  Schuele;  Dugger  Church 
of  Christ  S.  S.,  Lid.;  Alliance  City  Hospital,  Ohio;  G.  W. 
Edgcomb^  D,  A.  Hager;  Thos.  H.  Nolan;  Mt.  Zion  Re- 
formed CSiurch,  Chuia  Grove,  N.  C. ;  W.  R.  Ponder; 
Clerks  in  Office  of  Good  Health  Pub.  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  Bible  Class,  M.  E.  Church  So.,  Marked  Tree, 
Ark. ;    Monday    Club,    Faimington,    Mo. 

$20.95— Ray   Hawkins. 

$20.80— Uniondale    S.    S.,    Colony   Bay,   Mont. 

$20.74— Hebron    High    School,    Ky. 

$20.70— Sophomoro  Glass,   Highland  H.   S..   111. 

$20.60— Pupils   of  Port  Leyden   H.    S..   N.   Y. 

$20.50  each — Jeanne  II.  Greenleaf  and  Charles  H.  Green- 
leaf;  Literary  Club  of  the  Watertown  High  School,  N.  Y. : 
J.  H.  Barnes;  E.  H.  Riebe;  Men's  Baraca  Class,  West 
End  M.  E.  Chuich,  South  Roanoke,  Va. ;  "Anonjmous," 
I'ittsbnrgh,    Pa. ;    People    of    White    Bear,    Minn. 

$20.28— X.    J.    Donohoo   and   E.    C.    Lamb. 

$20.25  each— Bruaswick  Sharp;  Public  School,  Mon- 
tour,   Iowa. 

$20.21  each— Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;   Haiuline   Methodist   Church,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 

$20.20— Mrs.    W.    W.    George. 

$20.10— Edon    Baptist    Church,    Myrtlft  Beach,    S.    C. 

$20.00  each— Hem-ietla  K.  Acker;  Wilson  T.  Young;  Miss 
G.  A.  Trumbull  S.  S.  Class,  Dallas,  Texas;  A.  M.  Doyle 
and  W.  I.  Brobeck:  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Spaulding;  B.  T. 
Harrop;  Jlarj-  S.  Bullaid;  Profits  of  Poker;  Grace  E. 
Mui-phy;  Community  Civics  Classes  of  the  Edmunds  High 
School,  Burluigton,  Vt. ;  H.  B.  Smyrl  and  G.  C.  Mc- 
Fadden;  F.  A.  Krieger;  Federated  Workers  S.  S.  Class. 
Sinclairvllle,  N.  Y. ;  Luke  Public  School,  Luke.  Md. ; 
Penelope  Sanders  and  Peter  T.  Carter:  Rockwell  &  Co., 
Xew  York  City;  J.  P.  Williams:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T. 
Selig;  Florence  J.  Brigham;  A.  G.  Briscoe;  Xellie  and 
Louise  Powelson;  Chas.  J.  TrebUng;  Mary  E.  Flory;  F. 
W.  Brigham;  Ceo.  Hendel;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Card;  J.  P. 
Crawn:  Mrs.  Marguciile  B.  Adams  and  E.  W.  .\dams: 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Kelly;  William  and  .lohn  Gallagher;  E.  C. 
Barnum;  L.  G.  Dickerman;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Park  and  .Marion 
E.  Park;  Edith  L.  Scliermerhorn ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Stevenson: 
Chas.  J.  .Vnderson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Kinney;  Dr.  R. 
R.  Snowden;  H.  K.  Benham;  W.  H.  Anderson;  Alex 
Gait;  J.  V.  Williams  and  Margaret  King:  "E.  A.  R.," 
Berlin,  X.  Y. ;  "A  Friend.  L.  K.,"  New  York  City;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Mathewsou;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Jr.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  >L  Jongeneli;  Matilda  C.  Mount;  Mary  A. 
Swift ;   H.    W.    Eskridge   and    F.    B.    Fessinger ;    Mrs.    Mary 

C.  Uousel;  W.  C.  Adam;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Starr;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Xicholson;  Mathias  Xiewenhous;  T.  H. 
Hopkirk;  Dora  A.  Merriman  and  L.  P.  Merriman :  W.  H. 
Massey;  "J.  E.  R.,"  So.  Deerfleld.  Mass.;  Geo.  A. 
liland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Jarecki;  Mrs.  Adele  Emei-j- 
(iray;  S.  Lou  Mott  .ilberlson;  Mrs.  H.  .S.  Stone,  and  Mary 
.Stone,  Carol  Stone  and  Ruby  Stone;  C.  Leivestad  and 
Son;  F.  H.  Mojonnier;  Mrs.  'Geo.  R.  Fowler;  A.  E. 
Webb;  "E.  A.  R.,"  Berlin,  X.  Y. ;  L.  B.  .\ltaffer;  S.  G. 
Bcny  and  Victor  W.  Billman;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kinney  and  C. 
E.  Hinckley;  Kennedy  Restaurant  Employees,  Tulsa.  Okla.; 
Jlrs.  E.  .1.  Gilbert;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsav  Peters  and  ' 
Children;  Pupils  of  8-BI  P.  S.  Xo.  145,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ; 
Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  Everett  B.  Sherman  and  Miss  Evelyn  L. 
Sherman:  "A  Teacher,"  Irvington,  N.  J.;  F.  J.  and  JI. 
E.  Horford ;  E.  J.  JIahan ;  Haigler  Nebraska  Schools,  Neb. : 
JIamie  B.  Lang;  Jlrs.  L.  E.  Jones  and  L.  H.  Jones: 
John  H.  Pmdy  and  Gertrude  G.  Purdj-;  "Arizona";  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  J.  C.  Hammond:  C.  J.  Winter;  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Jlrs.  C.  A.  Hamilton:  Cripple  Creek  Women's  Club,  Col.: 
Liberty  St.  School,  Jliddletown,  N.  Y'. ;  L.  N.  Antlerson : 
Jf.D. ;  B.  D.  C.  Club,  Lawton,  N.  Dak.;  Teachers  and 
Pupils  "oT  Daisytown  School,  Pa. ;  H.  J.  Gregg :  Myrtle 
Hibler  aiid  J.  Paul  Adell;  Chapter  G.  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood. 
Hastings,  Neb.;  Students  of  the  Columbia  Falls  High 
■'School,  Jlont. :  E.  G.  Layne;  Arthur  Knauer;  R.  V. 
Akers;  Leon  Eagles;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  and  A.  Crltz, 
Jr.;  JL  W.  Palma;  JIabel  JI.  and  Julia  E.  Myer;  Louie 
B.    Keyes;    Daniel    and    Lilah    Weidner;    E.    C.    and    A. 

11  ockenberger ;  Jlrs.  Elsio  Stauffer;  D.  W.  Ketcham;  C. 
W.  Jletcalf;  P.  R.  JIarkham;  Mrs.  Edward  Booth;  Jlr. 
and  Jlrs.  Linwood  JI.  Erskine;  Jlrs.  L.  Holcombe  and 
n.  D.  Holcombe;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  J.  H.  Hughsmith;  George 
S.  Whittlesey ;  Bert  V.  Johnston;  S.  O.  Acker;  Jlrs.  and 
Jliss  Jackson:  C.  A.  Berry  and  E.  N.  Collett;  Jlrs.  W. 
I.  Jliller;  C.  E.  Engel  &  Co.;  JIae  JI.  Bandebin;  B.  C. 
Schenck:  A.  H.  Daniels;  JIarian  Allen:  Helen  F.  Ward; 
Jlrs.  E.  C.  Coffman  and  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Cook;  J.  V. 
Gillett :  Geo;  Johnson;  Fred  Butler  and  E.  L.  Butler; 
Clarke  Sullivan:  R.  K.  Brown;  Peter  B.  Tbuuias;  H.  K. 
Hill;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Sawyer  and  Jlrs.  H.  W.  Rice;  Uniteil 
Cafeterias,  Inc.,  Xew  York  City;  V.  I.  Clark;  F.  X.  Link; 
Edna  Jf.  Warner:  Ainie  Brooks  and  Cornelia  C.  Brooks; 
Ellis  JL  Campbell  and  Clara  Campbell:  Clara  and  Edna 
Sampson:  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  Carl  H.  Bunch;  Wymiml  Wichers; 
{Continued  on  page  69) 
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lu  woiuildi  Ibe  easier 
to  coMjat  nlhe  euaJkes 
of  cars  and  triucks 
ttlhialt  are  iniott  SPICEE 
eqmpped,  Hlhiairu  Ho  coiuumtt 
ithose    llihalt    are. 

SPICER    MANUFACTURING     CORPORATION -SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,  N  J 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS   and  PROPELLER    SHAFTS 


C~  1  h«  un*.prunf  p«rtilwh*«l*«rd  »ilo)movtup 

and  down  ov«r  lh»  ro*(l ' 
Powvi  Ik  trBnam>H*4  from  B^C  by  ^h«  univ*f*ftl 
Join^■  and  propollor  fthsOlOt. 


Write  on  your  bvsiness  letterhead  for  booklet  concerning  Spicer  Universal  Joints  an^  Propeller  Shafts, 
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STEINWAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE    /MMOKTALS 


jIS  moving  fingers  touch  the  Stein  way  into  life 
2  — the  master  and  his  instrument  are  one — there 
comes  a  shower  of  gorgeous  sound — a  sense  of 
beauty  fills  the  air — there  is  a  hush  of  breathing  while  the 
listener  drinks  the  beauty  from  each  fleeting  note.  Per^ 
haps  the  master  is  Hofmann,  perhaps  Rachmaninoff. 
Yesterday  it  might  have  been  Paderewski.  Half  a  century 
ago  Franz  Liszt  and  Anton  Rubinstein  were  kings.  But 
whenever  the  time  and  whichever  the  master,  the  piano 
remains  the  same — Steinway,  Instrument  of  the  Immortals. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107^109  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  S.  AIoLooil;  M.  E.  Towne;  Flo  Bros.; 
A.  G.  Irons;  Enviii  L.  Haan;  May  15.  Pickett;  W.  Grilllii; 
Geo.  Richards;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hargrove;  Fred  W. 
Muasinsij;  Mi.ss  Lettie  C.  Sanborn;  Franis  L.  Wilson;  W. 
D.  Kyle;  /'E.  J.  P.";  Allen  A.  Gould;  J.  K.  Strange; 
The  Peoples  Bank,  .Tohnstown,  N.  \. ;  Mrs.  E.  Ro.sen- 
berg;  M.  B.  Mclnnls;  E.  H.  Combs;  Sara  E.  Kaulliaber; 
V.  W.  Jefferson;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Oilniore;  B.  F.  Balliiiger; 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Orcutt  and  W.  B.  Bennett;  Mr.s.  Pearl  M. 
Wcntworth;  Miss  Willa  Bolton  and  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey 
Cook;  J.  W.  Callaway;  Fortnightly  Club  of  Dryden,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  E.  Mewborn;  Miss  E.  M.  Fligle;  Home  Missionaiy 
Society  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church.  Flndlay.  Ohio; 
Geo.  S.  Brant;  Jesse  Bmnson  White  and  William  Fleming 
White;  L.  A.  Saunders;  Kdward  K.  XJhler;  II.  B.  Rosen- 
thal; A.  M.  Seeley;  Fclker  Family.  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J. 
H.  McDonald  and  L.  H.  Korty;  W.  R.  Ma.wvell;  Harry 
I'hillips;  Mark  Hu.selby;  H.  E.  Faith;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Slein- 
nian;  Helen  A.  Dorsey;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Harsson;  M.  Van 
Convering;  B.  R.  Spotts;  Mary  Singleton;  I>r.  George  M. 
Hull;  Emma  Pope;  Tliomas  WLse;  J.  L.  Thoman;  L.  P. 
Welch;  Minnie  Gorton  and  Helen  1).  Gorton;  "Two 
Friends,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  John  J.  Hoopes;  Union 
Sunday  School,  SaltviUe.  Va. ;  "Friends,"  W.  Newton, 
03,  Mass.;  P.  H.  Parmuetu;  Emll  Holmblad;  Ira  Car- 
ter; Ladies'  Aid  M.  E.  Church,  Leetonia,  Pa.;  Lynnfleld 
tlentre  School,  Lynnfleld  Centre,  Mass. :  Roseland  School 
and  Teacher,  Mansfield,  Ohio;  C.  E.  '11 11  on ;  "In  Memory 
of  My  Son,"  Chicago,  111.;  W.  F.  Cleary;  C.  H.  Buhl; 
Anne  W.  Patton;  John  P.  Slocum  and  Son;  E.  C.  Grace; 
l.illie  Dale  and  J.  W.  Keller;  "A  Reader,"  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lowery:  Mrs.  0.  L.  Shepard; 
Louise  Warren;  Nellie  L.  Courtwriglit;  Jas.  H.  Archbold; 
Mary  B.  Vail;  H.  C.  Connolly;  A.  A.  and  L.  J.  Cllnger; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Schwab;  L.  F.  Guffin ;  P.  S.  Roberts;  Geo.  R. 
Stone;  Pannle  H.  Simons;  Union  Town  Sunday  School 
and  Ladies'  Aid,  Seymour,  Ind. ;  Sidney  Monday  Club, 
Sidney,  N.  Y. ;  Dora  Lanes  Miller;  S.  C.  Leigh;  I.  A. 
Mcllvaine;  Fred  Shriver;  C.  L.  Hickman  and  S.  R.  Kent- 
ley;  Elberta  High  School.  Elberta,  Mich.;  W.  W.  and  W. 
A.  and  D.  D.  McFarland;  F.  W.  Pope;  H.  W.  Codding- 
t(jn;  Nathan  Baker;  Lillian  F.  Mather;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Vinlng;  W.  E.  Dartnell;  L.  D.  Geaney;  Dr.  Edwhi 
<'.  M.  Hall;  Raymond  A.  and  Ruth  Gayau ;  Margery 
McKay;  Dr.  C.  Edw.  Anderson;  Green  Duncan  Corbett 
and  Kittle  King  Corbett.;  Mrs.  S.  Barnctt;  Fleda  O. 
Hunting  and  D.  M.  Obnackir;  Geo.  P.  Hinds;  F.  L. 
Worrell;  Jno.  A.  Barnes:  Jlrs.  W.  IJ.  Nicholls;  Mabel 
.T.  Onderkirk;  Perry  Wclst;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie  E.  Van 
Ostrand;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Lottridge;  Reed  A.  Uigby;  Arthur 
v..  Stone;  Virginia  R.  Hatch;  Miss  N.  A.  Cliadwell  and 
Miss  M.  Leovenworth;  Mrs.  H.  Yeatmas;  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Hardy;  Ella  Hibargli;  ft.  J.  Taylor;  Mrs.  Freeman  Al- 
bright; Mrs.  Lillie  E.  Kemp  and  Chas.  E.  Foster;  Gene- 
vieve I.  Field;  M.  Eslella  Ott  and  Z.  Grace  Browne; 
Harold  H.  Bowman;  "Anonymous,"  Washington,  D.  C; 
T.    S.    Gay. 

Jane  and  Hubbard  Cpbb;  Alfred  I.  Preston,  Jr.;  Battio 
K.  Peiroe;  Clare  W.  Jenkins;  Fred  Derman;  Florence  L. 
Hanswald;  Esther  J.  Jones;  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  and  Francis 
John  Murphy;  T.  S.  Robhison;  Pearl  F.  Huddleston;  'IVo 
History  Classes  in  Newcastle  H.  S.,  Ind. ;  Ladies'  Bible 
Class,  Eddystone  M.  E.  Church,  Pa.;  Tlios.  E.  Reeve; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Gadd;  Carrie  G.  Frey ;  Katherlne  E.  Andrews; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Palmer;  W.  N.  Foster  Showcase  Co., 
Knoxvllle.  Tetni. ;  Sunday  School  of  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Old.  Norfolk.  Va. ;  P.  B. 
Kane;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swalley;  Lillian  D.  Mgeso 
and  H.  P.  Mia^e;  Oscar  R.  .Mills;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Uiady;  "A  Friend  of  the  Children,"  Bountltiil,  Utah; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Flnley;  Harriet  Wilson;  David  W.  Hompstcail; 
Miss  M.  S.  Hush;  N.  B.  Coffls;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Patsolike; 
R.  ('.  Read  and  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Patterson;  Lloyd  G. 
lifiggs  and  Barbara  L.  Kriggs;  Mrs.  S.  f'arola  SIi'I.<?nnan; 
W.  S.  Bliss;  Helen  E.  Krouse;  B.  A.  Bemis;  Mr.i.  Jos. 
H.  Brewer;  Jessie  S.  Wardwell;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ellsworth;  J. 
v..  Jones;  Claire  and  Frances  Yeringlon;  J.  V.  Dcnlso; 
Marguerite  Thompson;  T.  P.  Itlrdsall;  S.  G.  Sumser;  M. 
R.'  Cole;  Fred  G.  Leeto;  Ida  L.  Olsborne  and  Ann  T. ;  C. 
J.  Lindh;  Dorothy  and  Virginia  lUnahly;  S.  A.  Maynard; 
Afrs.  A.  Yale;  Scotia  W.  Dunwody:  Mrs.  Nettle  ShalTcr, 
Harriet  Shaffer  and  H.  S.  Shaffer;  Deldo  J.  Reynolds; 
Arthur  Ewing;  Mrs.  R.  If.  Cosgruvo;  Students  Washing- 
ton High  School.  Washington.  I'a. ;  Leoua  E.  Dean;  Mar- 
garet J.  Dailey;  Henrielta  Bnnvn ;  Calvin  A.  Lumb;  Emma 
A.  Miller  and  Mary  M.  Cain;  Ruth  S.  Shepard:  Edith 
O.  Metham;  United  Church  S.  S.,  Obcrlin,  Ohio;  Frances 
M.  Cowan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Lanior;  W.  D.  Crowell 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crowell;  E  L.  Raussin;  John  T.  Hurst; 
Marguerite  Buchignani;  Mrs.  M.  I!.  Mendenhall;  .Mo- 
Guire  and  Shook;  Maude  L.  Sheldon;  H.  D.  Moorhcad: 
Mt  C.  Perkins  and  N.  B.  Caldwell;  J.  P.  Clark;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Rico;  Carolino  B.  P.  McKnight;  Mrs.  B.  L. 
Smith;  Miles  G.  England;  O.  V.  Davis  and  Family; 
Ethel  A.  Hurley;  H.  Volt;  A.  C.  Moore;  Daniel  T.  Roots; 
S.  S.  Olds,  Jr.;  Georgia  A.  Donovan;  Louis  J.  Woodsj 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Falrbairn:  Martha  E.  Carroll;  Myrtle 
A.  and  Llda  K.  Conant:  Dr.  F.  M.  White  and  Family: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  HalTert;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Townsend :  Wm. 
Osborne;  C.  C.  Baldwhi ;  Sr.  Class  of  10  in  English  4  of 
II.  S.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Armstrntig.  Amlioy,  Minn.;  Women's 
Club  of  Westvllle,  N.  J.;  John  DcNolse  anil  Owen  Hunt; 
Coleiiian  Memorial  S.  S.,  Brickervllle.  Pa.:  J.  A.  English 
and  Mrs.  ir.  S.  English;  Ida  King  Vrecland  an<l  Vera  V,. 
Vroeland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert.  B.  Organ  and  Wlckham 
HIack;  B.  Wilson;  Ivy  F.  Inman;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Melntein 
and  E.  G.  Croft;  The  Self-Culture  Club,  Bellvillc,  Tex.; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Palmer;  John  C.  Fortlner;  Katharyii  Blatchley 
and  Mary  W.  Blatchley;  Mrs.  Theo.  Salfuer;  Dick  Sims 
and  Robert  Leo  Sims;  SVomen's  Bible  Class  of  the  Ren 
Avon  Presbyterian  Church,  Pa. ;  Comfort  Literary  Social 
Club,  Comfort,  Texas;  Grade  5  1'.  S.,  Maumee,  Ohio: 
"In  Memory  of  Amelia  Phoebe  O'Brien";  Esther  and 
Helen  McCullough;  Jessie  Itoss;  D.  W.  Duncan;  R.  E. 
Hlalsdell;  E.  D.  Bradshaw;  MLss  L.  R.  llarkness;  T.  C. 
Purdy;  Mrs.  W.  Kretchmcr;  Mrs.  A.  Morris;  Mrs.  P. 
.Sljver  and  Miss  V.  Morris;  Mr.  and  Mis.  John  C.  Gales: 
Mrs.  Lincoln:  Newark  I'aralline  and  Parchment  Paper  Co., 
N«w  York  City;  J.  Bennett  Stone:  E.  P.  Burton;  Mr. 
ICdward  A.  Slioud  and  .Mrs.  Laura  D.  S.  Laad:  William 
("oiiger;  A.  B.  Rodger;  Miss  Talcott;  Samuel  R.  Lewis; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summer  Mickey;  J.  W,  M.  Nash;  Edna 
Crowley;  Caroline  M.  Parker;  Mary  and  F.  A.  Cameron: 
lolni  Lotka ;  J.  W.  Kennedy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Tyler; 
.hsslo  Hockett  and  T.  C.  Ilockctt;  History  Class,  Dallas. 
Texas:  R.  McKlm:  M,  Lattlmcr;  Dr.  DavUI  Byrne:  S.  I,. 
Monson;  K.  V.  I'oolc;  tlraco  and  Doris  Olunz;  English 
Students,  Cornell  College.  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  E.  It. 
Brooker:  Stuart  M.  Bailey:  Audra  Lawrence  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bailey:  Dr.  R.  C.  Rosenbager;  R.  A.  Quhnby;  Mrs. 
c.  v..  I''lsher:  Eva  L.  ami  Muit  I"-.  Foster;  Mrs.  !•;.  C. 
Wartchow:  Toledo  Chapter.  O. ;  "C.  n.  D.."  Wellcsley. 
Mass.;  H.  M.  (Jreene:  Rlchton  M,  B.  Church.  Miss.;  Ral 
Cross  Chapter  of  Wyllievlllo.  Va. ;  Lake  Wesauking  Ladles' 
Aid  Society,  Towanda,  Pa.:  Asliton  Harcourt;  Miss  E.  M. 
Dolan ;  Gannini  Chapter  of  Tri  Kappa.  Bedford.  Iinl. ; 
Winner  Pubili-  Schools,  S.  O.  :  T.  T.  Johnson  and  M.  L.  II. 
.lohnson;  EInur  E.  Smiili:  llobert  Nelson  Chapter  D.  A. 
K..  Lamar,  Ark.:  Ouilley  School  Fund  and  Dnrolliy 
Morris.  I'ainileii.  N.  .1.:  Namy  Boot:  Hubert  G.  .\danis: 
Mrs.  J.  Loland  Sbernnin:  Dr.  John  A'nn  Ouyn ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  1).  Tyler;  Cyrus  Waller:  Harri.'ion  Iv.  Korner; 
h'rank  Johnson;  J.  D.  Young;  W.  H,  Morriss;  C.  N. 
.Miller:  A.  II.  Hock;  Geo.  H.  Hlmel;  Elhlyn  Cockrell; 
Mrs.  V.  Iv  Ransom:  Mrs.  Ell/.a  J.  Helsler  and  Mary  1). 
Turiiln ;  Yates  K.  Allen  ami  Friend :  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bobt. 
.V  Schlegel:  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  .\.  Gaddls;  Anido  B.  Martin: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Marshall:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.onLs  H. 
•Xckerman'  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  W.  C.  Harris;  F.  M.  Larawaj'; 
Paul  J.  Ilrtlmes:  Mar\'  C.  and  I).  B.  Owslev:  Mrs.  Geo. 
A.    Ltubtcli;    A.    V.    Dlckursou;    Dr.    J.    W.    Tarter;    Miss 


G.  J.  Neinbaoh;  Ida  S.  Curtis  and  Olivia  M.  Sattorlee; 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Wilson:  Robert  W.  McCollestcr;  S.  H.  Day; 
"Anonymous,"  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Raymond  A.  Taylor; 
W.  E.  iiolbrook;  Walter  Price  and  Laura  Berger;  Jas.  J. 
Higgins;  May  Chapman;  A.  Worrell:  Florence  A.  and 
EInore  J.  Camp;  J.  Ingram;  D.  S.  King;  Elizabeth  and 
Eugene  Sanger;  L.  J.  Houlton  and  John  Walsh;  Laura  J. 
Dosch;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Christenson;  Nuia  Weisinger; 
Lulu  M.  Bruce;  E.  A.  De  Wolf  and  Martha  E.  De  Wolf; 
Percy  B.  Beujamiu;  Emma  L.  Van  Riper  and  Mother: 
Sarah  K.  Bendii'k;  Bertha  E.  Brigham  and  Ethel  M. 
.Shelton;  Mrs.  M.  Benedict  and  H.  B.  Benedict;  Florence 
and  Edgar  H.  KlemroUi;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Crosiar;  Jl.  E. 
and  CallH  Hand  Wood  and  Rev.  L.  .S.  Hand;  Mr.  and  ilrs. 
.T.  A.  Oace  and  Lillian  Berger;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Pritchard;  Ira  L.  Titus;  Dr.  Nettie  Erskine;  Fairfield  T. 
P.  Red  Cross  Chapter,  t  utier,  O. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  B. 
Hosford;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Forbes  and  M.  A.  Pendleton;  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  Peace  Dale, 
R  I.;  Mrs.  C.  O.  Cole;  King's  Daughters  Rescue  Circle, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Freshman  Cla.ss  of  Fairbury  Township 
High  School,  III.;  M.  L.  A.shley;  Jane  K.  Spore;  W.  S. 
Pease  and  Son;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Horr;  Mrs.  Walter 
A.  Scott;  G.  W.  Chandley  Bros.,  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.;  H.  O. 
Knapp;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Tymms;  Margaret 
Palmer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Brock;  R.  S.  McChesney; 
Sirs.  V.  K.  Hoover  and  V.  K.  Hoover;  Tlie  Young  Chil- 
dren, Norwalk.  O. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Leuthold;  C.  L. 
Morgan  and  J.  P.  La  Masters;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H. 
Haupt;  John  S.  Wiedman  Estate;  John  B.  Osborn;  H.  H. 
(iansloser;  F.  V.  Price;  Smith  &  Drof;  J.  Hopwood;  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Winn;  G.  D.  Hubbard;  J.  L.  Ruflin;  Dr.  J.  E. 
Owen;  Dr.  G.  H.  Walker;  J.  F.  Powley;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Tucker;  Geo.  L.  Cooley;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Richardson; 
A.  L.  Smith;  Slier  Sons;  JL  A.  Rhyne:  A.  H.  Wood; 
Emma  T.  E.  McKibbcs;  Geo.  Siemoim;  Tlie  Five  Lakes, 
Greenville,  Miss.;  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Sieberluig;  A.  S.  and  Clara 
Rcuss;  Miss  U.  A.  Holmes  and  E.  D.  Holmes;  Mrs.  Rena 
R.  Lee  and  Jliss  Ethel  I.  Potter;  E.  F.  Flcinuig,  Jr.;  G. 
L.  Price  and  F.  A.  Kotent;  Howard  B.  Keasbey;  Robert 
Sterrctt;  Tho  St.  John's,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  James  C.  Kearney; 
Aileen  and  Richard  Lohrke;  J.  M.  Stackhouse;  Robert 
Ransom;    Ella    M.    Williams. 

$19.95— Geo.    E.    Montgomery. 

$19.89— Miss  Blodgctt's  Classes,  High  School,  Fitch- 
burg,    Mass. 

$19.65 — Elementary   Grades.   Florala.   Ala. 

$19.50  each— Patoka  Baptist  Church,  III.;  Carl  and 
Marion  Cavakky. 

$19.00  each— M.  E.  Church  H.  S.  Boys  S.  S.  Class. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Belleville  School  Children.  Ark.;  A  6 
Class,  South  Ward  School,  Greeley,  Col. ;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Ware. 

$18.88— Senior  Class  Triadclphia  H.  S.,  ^Vheeling, 
W.   Va. 

$18.68— People  of  Peebles,    Ohio. 

$18.45— Pupils  of  Waldheim  Village  School,  Sask., 
Canada. 

$18.25  each— Chas.  N.  Brewster;  The  Vinton  Public 
Schools.    Ohio. 

$18.16— Sunday  School  of  Christian  Church,  Oronciuc, 
Kails. 

$18.00  each— Gustavo  Schinck;  MLss  Lettie  Grant;  Ilar- 
rlett  Posse  and  Grider  Johnson ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Miller;  J.  Jackson;  Fortnightly  Club,  Billings,  Mont.; 
Men  of  Marvin  Memorial  Parish.  Akron.  Ohio;  Albert  E. 
Meder;  B.  L.  Rogers;  English  Class  of  aiO.  .".th  Ave.  High 
S..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Congregational  S.  S.,  Eramctsburg. 
Iowa :  Nuinian   T.   A.    Munder  and  .lennlo   K.    Fowhlo. 

$17.80  eaeh-U.  IL  McClelland;  Trinity  S.  S..  M.  E. 
Church.    Roanoke,   Va.. 

$17.60— Citizens    of    Onaga,    Kans. 

$17.50  each— S.  S.  WolTords  Chapel,  De  Onecn,  Ark.; 
Dr.  and  Mr.s.  W.  J.  Richardson  and  Friends;  Isaac  M. 
Dotson;  Greeley  High  School.  Greeley,  Kan.;  "C.  L.," 
Corning.    N.    Y. 

$17.28— Hntchkiss   Consolidated   Schools,    Col. 

$17.20— Eveictt    High    School,    Mass. 

$17.00  each— Teen  Ago  S.  S.  Scholars,  District  No.  0. 
Clearfield  Comity,  lluutdale.  Pa.  :  Harry  Do  La  Ruo; 
Members  of  M.  Hardcastle's  Cltun.-h,  Kewanee.  III.; 
Western  Frederick  Bank;  Second  and  Third  History  Pupils. 
Macon  and  Bibb  County  Public  Schools.  Macon.  Ga. ; 
Grace  L.  Cronkhite,  Anna  W.  Plcrson  and  Amelia 
Dnddudgc. 

$16.74- -"Contributors."   Chatham,   N.    J. 

$I6.64--Dclcvan   High    School.    N.    Y. 

$16.50  each-  B.  Bnau:  First  .M.  E.  Epworth  Ix'ague. 
Conncisville.    Ind.;   Carlsbad    High    School.    N.    Meilco. 

$16.40  each— Mrs.  Volina  H.  CUne;  Bromflold  School. 
Harvard.    Ma.S3. 

$16.35— St.    Andrews'    P.    E.    Church,    l.awrenccvllle.    Va. 

$16.30— Lcvia    Clir,    Ref.    Girl    Soc.    Edgerlon.    .Minn. 

$16.25— Woman's   Tuesday   Club.   Mission,   Texas. 

$16.12— Teachers  and  I'upils.  Lilllelon  High  School. 
N.    H. 

$16.10— Randolph    H.    S.,    Wis. 

$16.07— English  and  Civic  Classes  of  Kearney  High 
School.    N.    J. 

$16.00  each— Rev.  J.  C.  Galloway;  Cllonea  Club,  Falr- 
Deld.  Me.;  Douglas  Bible  Class  of  Pre-sby.  Ch..  Hobart. 
.N.  Y. ;  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  Ix)  Roy.  N.  \.: 
George  Joliiwon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Dahllierg;  A.  A. 
Annis;  Grace  Church.  Chlcopoe,  Mass.:  Baptist  Cliuich 
of  Hillyard.  Wash.;  Ueuvelton  Union  School.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Gardner;  Mrs.  Marv  .M.  Emerlck  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Emerlck:  Public  School.  Siiriiighoio.  Olihi;  Willard  W.  C. 
T.  v..  Superior,  Wis.;  Jean  McCrea  and  Charlolto  Sliar- 
rard;  Mrs.  P.  T.  Powell  and  Others;  G.  A.  Tliorpe;  Rev. 
J.   A.    Shrailcr. 

$15.75  -Shakespeare    Club.    Kliigflsher.    Okla. 

$15.69  Tho  Florida  Township  H.  S.  and  Grade.  Rose- 
<lale.    Ind. 

$15.60— Social   Science   Clas.sra,    Bennington.    Vt. 

Jl5.50  each— Students  of  Bloomlicid  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  J.;  Port  Allen  S.  S.  Ladles  Class.  Baton  Rouge. 
La.;  Students  of  Warsaw  High  Schoid.  Ind.;  Young 
Ladles'  Bible  Class,  St.  Paul's  S.  S..  Indlanland,  Pa.; 
St.    Luke's    Church,    Braiubport,    N.    Y. 

$15.39-  James  Tozzl   Ai   Co.,   N.    Y.    C. 

$15.30 — H.    Bcrans    and    Family. 

$15.27— Local    Bed    Cross    Organization.    Sto.    Marie.    III. 

$15.25  each— Miss  Wolfes  English  Classes  Leavenworth 
High  S.,  Kans.;  Two  lUstm-j-  Classes  Greenwich  H.  S., 
Conn. 

$15.15  each— Faulkner  Christian  S.  S.,  Kan.;  Busy  Bee 
(lass,   M.    E.   S.   S..  Centerbniy,  Ohio. 

$15.11  — Kngllsh  Class  .\"o.  9-B.  Highland  High  School, 
Ft.    Tliomas,    Ky. 

$15.00  each-Estella  A.  Boyd  and  Esther  M.  Axlell; 
Or.  S.  M,  Gellert;  JelTcrsonvlllo  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciclv,  Jetrcrsunville.  Pa.;  i:d.  B.  Truilt;  Frederick  A.  Met- 
calf;  W.  O.  Salo;  A.  S,  Chrlstan  and  B.  P.  Cliistaii: 
F.  R.  and  E.  A.  Geyermair;  "Anonymous,"  Balrd.  Tex. ; 
Jasper  Crane;  Thanksgiving  OITering  Christian  ami  .Melli- 
odist  Churches,  Hunlerslaml,  N.  Y.  ;  Iterean  Bible  Cla.ss 
of  Sei'ond  Baptist  Chinch.  Hlchmond.  Va,  :  Ceo.  B.  Dana; 
H.  W.  and  U.  11.  Vauglian:  W,  E.  Williams,  Marhm  S. 
Miiisker  and  Chas.  II.  Melhulsh;  Mr.  and  Mis.  J.  S. 
Beckwith  and  J.  S.  BeckwUli,  Jr.:  Ball>h  Zwhky;  J.  B. 
Boliliison  and  .'Ulster;  W.  .M.  Willis;  ".\notiymous."  Lake 
I'harlca,  La.;  W.  D.  Bunting:  Geo.  R.  Freeman;  Llevit. 
Chester  C.  GrofT;  Dr.  and  .Mrs.  J.  G.  McMaster;  Stella 
Kosteiibader:  Isabello  Tillolson;  G.  O.  Newton:  Frank  It. 
Peiillargo;  Mildred  B.  Hunt;  "Family  In  Los  Angeliw, 
Cal,";  O.  W.  Dixon:  Favo  Johnson;  Mrs.  M.  F,  Scott 
and  Mrs.  H.  Watts;  W.  W.  Williams  and  Wendell  Wil- 
liams; II.  H.  Carter;  Louise  E.  Hoover:  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Foyo;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Walker;  The  Neighborly  Thlm- 
blo  Club.  Franklin,  Ind. ;  Jean  Nusson,  Peufleld  Nusson 
and  Clotllde   Okey;   R.    S.   Sauboru;  R.   M.   Pace;  Mr.   aud 


Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Wood;  Geo.  W.  Bennett;  E.  K.  Steam; 
R.  S.  Raiikhi;  L.  Brandenburger;  Dr.  Deekins  and  Fam- 
ily; V.  0.  Churchill;  Helen  W.  Amos  and  Geo.  Amos: 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rickenbacher;  Members  of  Margaret  E. 
Sangster  Church.  Miamisburg,  O. ;  Herman  P.  Bradist; 
Lulu  D.  and  Victor  Hogan;  L.  S.  lligginbotham  and 
J.  F.  Snowdon;  Mabel  J.  March;  Mary  B.  Bonds;  "Marie 
and  Polly."  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  M.  Stevenson;  Bertha 
Van  Riper;  Mis.  J.  R.  Robhison;  P.  A.  Neucernn  and 
Annie  Rutherford;  Mary  O.  Campbell  and  John  G. ;  L. 
M.  Brown;  Theo.  Sutton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Lawrence 
Spinning;  Emma  Hood;  Katherine  K.  Adams;  Mrs.   Emma 

D.  Smith  and  Alice  Smith,  H.  A.  Mitchell;  L.  G.  Irwin; 
Carolus  S.  Woodwell;  Mrs.  Lane  Lyle;  Children  of  Ohio 
Masonic  Home  S.  S.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Robert 
Moulthrop  and  C.  W.  Jloulthrop;  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Victor 
Carlson;  Blanche  Allshouse;  M.  E.  Moyer;  7th  grade  Main 
Ward  Bklg.,  Luiton,  Ind.;  M.  Gertrude  Kaye;  L.  V. 
Hawkins;  C.  L.  Hodnett;  R.  S.  Roberts;  Mr.  and  Jlrs. 
Richard  C.  S.  Drummond;  Mi-s.  G.  H.  Burt;  Grace  an.l 
Helen  Evans;  Thos.  L.  Fawick;  A.  M.  Willis;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Clark;  Juliette  Maxwell;  R.  A.  Dorocker;  Ur. 
(icorge  Ives;  Children's  Sunshine  Society  of  Berith  Fodesli 
Temple,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Blanche  H.  Jackson,  M.l». ; 
Cookeville  Baptist  Church,  Cookeville,  Tenn. ;  Guy  S.  Os- 
born; C.  A.  Keller;  W.  W.  Evans  and  Edward  and 
Frederick  Evans;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Weinberger;  Mrs.  Laura 
and  Alice  Durrett;  Elizabeth  Parsons  Hawvers;  J.  E. 
Walker;  Evelyn  Jean  Wood;  Milton  Paddock;  N.  C.  Hul- 
shijiiilar;  Sirs.  R.  0.  Williamson;  Guy  Abney;  Carl  C. 
Baker;  Beginners'  Dept.  Central  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  La 
Fayette,  Ind.;  Henry  K.  Werner;  H.  T.  Nearing;  Ellen 
K.  Thorn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thos.  Yoder;  Richard  H. 
Leigh;  C.  A.  Jlitingcr;  V.  Long;  Samuel  Alfend;  F.  W. 
Flanders;  R.  B.  Willison;  B.  Z.  McCollough;  Chas.  W. 
Holmes;  J.  C.  Blocker;  Grace  Emery;  R.  H.  Tulsey;  Misses 
Danner;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.    D.    Berry;    Jesse    A.    Moyer. 

F.  M.  Wells;  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Reynolds;  Minnie  Fender; 
J.  G.  Guinther  and  L.  C.  Heinler;  .Tacob  L.  Warner; 
Emma  J.  Chriswell;  Ezra  B.  Rider;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Madden;  E.  T.  Cobb;  Wm.  R.  Stover;  "A  Friend." 
Charlotte  County,  Madisonvllle,  Va. ;  S.  Edward  Hess; 
Chas.  il.   Nichols  and  Beatrice  P.   Nichols;  Jlr.   and  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Shambaugh;  Samuel  Reid;  E.  J.  Taylor;  Shelby 
Cullisou;  Anna  B.  Phillips;  J.  P.  Armstrong;  Mr.  and 
Mis.  R.  p.  Hazlehurst;  A.  Burton  Castle  and  Jlother; 
Mary  L.  Bryant:  "Memory  of  a  Dear  Mother,"  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  "Two  Friends,"  Fall  River,  Mass.;  A.  L. 
McLeod;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Nelson;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Christen:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Boynlon  and  Motlier;  Jessie  Lindsay; 
Franklin  St.  P.  M.  Chiuch,  Pa.;  Coruwell  Chapel 
Church,  Difficult,  IV-nn  ;  H.  M.  PlaLsted  and  A.  H. 
Knodle;  B.  C.  Corlelt;  J.  B.  Brenner;  H.  H.  Mc- 
Tutridge;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Y'ates;  SL  H.  and  Mary  E.  Metz- 
zcr;  The  Two  Chas.  H.  Watsons,  Jr.  and  Sr. ;  Fannie 
Cavaiiaugh;  E.  H.  Loof burrow;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Wood;  H.  C.  Johnston;  Loughurst  School,  Boiboro,  N.  C. ; 
W.  A.  Dcushel;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Relnig;  Edith  Mont- 
gomery; Grace  Hanson;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Butler  and  E.  Mus- 
sel ler;  .L  W.  F.  Leman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  S.  Kennetly; 
J.  R.  Barnwell;  Ruth  Plopp;  C.  U.  Sharman;  Alfred  H. 
Knight:  Evelyn  O.  Fhiker;  P.  D.  Gray;  Edw.  Henry 
Rich  Blitzcr;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Dodge;  Dr.  Chas.  M.  Chand- 
ler; Jos.  M.  Kennedy;  Beta  Chapter  Delta  Damma  So- 
rority, Irvingtoii,  N.  J.;  Pupils  and  Teachers  Dawson 
High  School,  Glendlve.  Mont. ;  Student  Volunteers  Jef- 
ferson H.  S..  Roanoke.  Va. ;  An  American  History  Class, 
Enid  High  School.  Okla.:  Michael  Gillespie;  K.  I.  Sawyer; 
Mrs.  -M.  K.  Martin;  J.  R.  Keyser;  Fannie  Lemon;  C.  H. 
.Mien;  "In  .Memory  of  Caroline  F.  Elkhis;  W.  H.  Barns 
S.  S.  Class  of  Fairmont.  W.  Va. ;  Union  Service  of  the 
Presby..  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches.  Horseheads, 
N.  Y'. ;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W.  H.  Browning  and  Daughter: 
Ethel   A.    Sipe   and  Hazel    Cline;   A.    D.    Smith;   Frederick 

E.  Olmsted;  Maude  Myers;  Hot  Wells  School.  San  An- 
tonio, Texas;  Mrs.  John  Khidlay;  Nellie  Blackburn;  W.  G. 
Shuham  and  J.  E.  Butler:  F.  J.  Sheeler;  C.  L.  Frey; 
11.  R..  M.  A.  and  M.  E.  Dowd;  Whiifrcd  Irwin:  Edward 
W.  HaTllan<l;  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Smith  aiKl  Belle  Filsom  and 
H.  L.  Smith;  L.  Pcarcy;  John  K.  Pritts;  F.  C.  Cross; 
Selena   Gait;   Selena   Pope  and   Robert  H.    Ingram;   Walter 

D.  Jones;  Caputa  Sunday  School.  S.  Dak.;  Mrs.  H. 
Onry;  W.  A.  Colegrove  and  Family  and  Theroii  Cole- 
giwe;  W.   H.   Winn;  C.   B.    Fargo;  C.   H.   Sheppard;   Mrs. 

F.  F.  Whlttelsey;  Mr.  and  Sirs.  A.  C.  Thomas:  Wm.  W. 
Davis;  Katherlne  Mary  Bersal;  Geo.  L.  Uillard;  N.  C. 
I'hillips;  The  Harris  Class.  Soutii  Congregational  Church, 
Rochester.  N.  Y'. ;  Miles  A.  I'on'd;  "Anonymous."  Los. 
Angeles,  Cal.;  S.  Klauber;  W.  C.  T.  U..  Birmingham,  O. ; 
Mayflower  Club.  Ravenna,  O. ;  Tlie  Danish  Ladles'  Aid. 
.Marquette,  Neb.:  Sirs.  W.  H.  Hogue;  Boaz  Graded 
School.  Wis.;  Charles  Van  Winkle:  E.  J.  Renner  and  M. 
M.  Conroy;  Cecil  B.  Jones;  O.  E.  Hatch;  Euna  H. 
Brown ;  Cora  Aweek ;  Jessie  B.  Weston ;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Eastman;  Sirs.  H.  T.  Cummlng;  D.  J.  Henderson;  Sirs. 
O.  L.  Culley;  A.  R.  Callow;  H.  I.  Johnson;  Linna  C. 
Durliin  and  Blancho  Zehrliig;  Edward  Jareckl;  The 
Hunter  Boys.  Frecpt>rl.  111.;  Sirs.  A.  L.  and  Sliss  Grace 
Woodford;  Sirs.  Edwin  Bordtii ;  Mr.  and  Sirs.  C.  .\. 
Hoilroan;  Helen  J.  Cokely;  ]b)ubaix  I'nioii  S.  S..  So. 
Dak.;  Dr.  J.  E.  BUckensdcrf ;  J.  H.  Starch;  The  Fted- 
erlckton.  New  Bedford.  Slass. ;  Stuart  Wamsley;  Glen  C. 
Hanna;  Ida  P.  Rolf;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  S.  L.  Kellogg:  Frank 
i:.  Slyers;  T.  B.  Gray;  St.  C.  Gehikeno;  Emma  S.  Tliiele; 
Dr.  J.  U.  Cheek;  R.  G.  Kay;  Sirs.  T.  H.  Hanford;  A.  G. 
Davidson;  "Anonymous,"  Winflcld,  Kan.;  Sirs.  A.  L. 
Weston    and    S.    G.    Vennhig. 

$14.75— Jr.  Dept.  of  Pawtucket  Congreg.  S.  S..  Paw- 
tiicket,    R.    I. 

$14.50— Sirs.    W.    N.    Corbet 

$14.48— English   Cla.sses    of    High    School,   Aurora.    Mluu. 

$14.47— IleiiiT    A.    Cobbledick. 

$14.45— Children    of    Public    School.    Slaben.    Ala. 

$14.25— Cidumbia  Council  No.  110  and  .Members. 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

$14.20 — SI.    Sephens's   Church.    Port-smouth.    Va. 

$14.10— Second     Presby.     Church.    Waco.    Texas. 

$14.00  each-  .Valletta  Bcxrviad;  S.  S.  First  Presbyterian 
("liiircli.  Rid  Wing,  Slinii. ;  E.  l!9th  St,  School.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va  :  The  Sophomore  Class.  Leoton  High  School.  SIo. : 
Treva  SI.  Russell;  John  A.  Karl:  W.  F.  Hutson  and  Julia 
B.  SIcElween:  Dendahl  Family;  Sirs.  D.  Fraley  and  Four 
Sons;  Sirs.  Slartha  Brennecke;  Hereford  Sunday  Schj)ol. 
Hereford,  Col.;  Tho  Greylock  Chapter  of  Delphlaiis  of 
.Vdaiiis.  Mass. :  Sugar  Creek  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church. 
Columbus  tirove.  Ohio;  Mr.  aud  Sirs.  N.  \.  Helm:  Ban- 
nock Sllssioii  Sabbath  School  at  OCO.  LafTerty,  Ohio; 
Men's  Bible  Class.  SI.  E.  Church.  Uopkinsville.  Ky. ;  De 
Wilt   C.    Cameron;  Harry   O.   B.    Smith. 

$13.94— Sirs.   Keim  aud  Dr.   Convin  T.  Hill. 

$13.88— William    Cuiininghaiu. 

$13.75 — Speak-Well  Oral  English  Class,  Syracuse  Cen- 
tral   High    School.    N.    Y'. 

$13.72— Anna    S.    Neler. 

$13.57— PI  Chapter  of  Psi  Dpsilon  Fraternity,  Syra- 
cuse.   N.    Y'. 

$13.50— Lltchlleld    Public    School.    Sllch. 

$13.49— Ford    Public    Schools.    Ford,    Slich. 

$13.45— Freshman    Class,    Highland  II.    S.,    Highland.  III. 

$13.41— Sirs.    O.    O.     Ivindall. 

$13.35— A.    P.    Norrls. 

$13.25  each- Bay  Kllison:  Christine  Rhenstrom;  S.  S. 
Class    Presby.    Church.    Tazewell.    Va. 

$I3.20--W.     R.     Turner. 

$13. 15— St,    Slary   of  the  Woods   CViUeige,   Indiana. 

$13.13— Sirs,    W.    S.    Aniiio   Goos. 

$13.05— E.    V.    Boon. 

$13.01— William   .L    Boyle. 

$13.00  each— "Slolher  and  Two  Children."  Sprln«flel.i. 
Mass.;  Boosters  Class,  sprlngfleld,  Ohio:  B.  Sleland:  Bible 
(Co"iinufrf  on  page  72) 
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SOME  automobiles  are  free  from  en- 
gine vibrations  at  all  speeds.  All 
automobiles  may  be  equally  free.  It  is 
a  point  to  consider  in  selecting  a  car. 

Write  for  new  leaflet,  "How  to  select  a 
car,  from  the  standpoint  of  vibration." 

Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,     PA.,U.     S.     A. 


NoMone  Dull  Razors' 


il 


ANY  MAN  CAN  USE  THIS  HONE 

No  skill  required;  the 
holes  fpatented)  make  over- 
honing  impossible— they 
shear  off  the  "Wire-Edge." 


jKmel(tfiu--Qum 


RAZOIi-HONE 

The  "Hone  with  the 
Holes"  makesyour  old-style 

razor  give  you  the  smooth  "head- 
barbei"  shave—  it  will  give  real  shaving  comfort. 

Try  This  Hone  for  30  Days.  Then  if  it  isn't  all 
we  claim,  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 
Try  your  dealer  — if  he  has  not  yet  been  supplied,  send 
his  name  with  $1.00— v/e*ll  Bend  the  Hone  prepaid. 
PERFORATED  HONE  CO.,   317  Hammond  BIdg.,  Detroit 


Culicura  Soap 

The  Velvet  Touch 

For  the  Skin 

SoRp,Ointment,Talcnm,25c.every  where.  Forsamplea 
ac^'ess:  CuticaraLaboratories.Dept.  7,  Maiden,  M&ss. 


SaVo  air  moistener 

Saves  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos, 

Fuel,  Paintings,  Plants,  etc. 
Fill  with  water;  hang  on  the  back 

of  any  Radiator  out  of  sight 

Others    for    Hot    Air    Registers 

The  most  efficient  humidifier   made. 

Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  M,  39  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  ot  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27tli  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 


The  Annual 
Educational  Number 

of 

The  Literary  Digest 

Will  Be  Published  July    16th,    1921 

In  conjunction  with  ihis  Annual  Educational 
Number  we  liave  arranged  a 

Weekly  School  Directory  Service 
From  May  14th  to  September  10th 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational 
advantages  will  find  in  these  issues  a 
comprehensive  selection  of  Boarding 
Scliools.  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools. 
The  School  Department  will  continue  to 
serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents 
and  schools.  We  will  gladly  answer  any 
inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information, 
will  make  definite  recommendation  with- 
out charge. 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


IRISH  POLITICS  AND  TRADE 

HOW^  interdependent  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  is  reflected  in  the 
trade  .situation  as  affected  by  the  political 
upheaval  in  Ireland  and  all  its  attendant 
consequences  in  the  disruption  of  barter 
and  exchange.  In  the  first  place,  90  per 
cent,  of  Ireland's  imports  come  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  latter  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  Irish  exports  for  its  table. 
But  transport  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
and  motor  service  is  so  restricted  that  it  is 
almost  unavailable  for  the  transshipment 
of  goods,  so  that  trading  between  the  two 
islands  is  seriously  interrupted.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  inland  trader  in  Ireland 
faces  all  sorts  of  perils  and  obstacles  in 
receiving  such  goods  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  get.  He  may  be  buying  in  a  falling 
market  and  thus  incur  a  later  loss.  He  may 
suffer  loss  of  his  goods  by  outrage,  or  his 
supplies  may  be  commandeered  by  some 
local  committee  if  in  his  particular  area 
there  is  an  acute  shortage,  and  such  an 
act  would  not  care  for  the  profit  due  him 
or  for  the  heavy  insurance  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  pay.  Again,  no 
wholesaler  is  willing  to  let  a  large  stock  go 
on  credit,  preferring,  where  credits  are 
arranged,  to  distrii^ute  their  risks  as  widely 
as  possible.  As  The  Statist  (London) 
views  the  situation,  the  absence  of  a  con- 
ciliatory trend  in  the  policies  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  embittered  conflict  no\/ 
raging  makes  the  outlook  for  Irish  trade 
a  gloomy  one.  "Coercion  is  still  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Government's  armory,  and, 
pending  its  abandonment,  we  can  discern 
no  ray  of  hope  in  the  immediate  future." 
Furthermore,  continues  this  journal, 

Few  British  readers  take  it  to  heart 
that  we  are  spending  over  one  million 
pounds  per  month  on  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Ireland  and  that,  moreover,  by 
our  present  policy  we  are  strangling  one 
of  our  best  markets  and  destroying  the 
productivity  of  one  of  our  chief  suppliers 
of  food.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  Irish  im- 
ports come  from  Great  Britain,  and  in 
coal,  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  textiles 
and  leather  goods,  practically  all  the  Irish 
consumption  is  satisfied  from  British 
factories  and  workshops.  We  depend  on 
Ireland  for  the  major  portion  of  our  im- 
ported food  supplies.  Irish  live  stock  is 
required  not  only  for  our  tables  but  also 
for  our  farms,  where  it  is  brought  to 
maturity  and  fattened.  Bacon,  butter, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  oats  are  some  of  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  which  we  draw  to  a 
large  extent  from  across  the  Channel. 
Our  actions  in  the  political  sphere,  there- 
fore, are  having  a  ruinous  effect  not  only 
on  Ireland  but  on  ourselves.  The  loss  to 
us  does  not  end  here,  as  the  present  de- 
struction of  property  and  of  accumulated 
wealth,  in  the  form  of  stores  of  agricultural 
produce  and  other  commodities,  lessens 
the  capacity  of  the  Iri.sh  taxpayer  to  bear 
his  burden,  and  accordingly  increases  the 
.«iim   Avhich  Ave  Avill   eventually  be  called 


upon  to  supply.  No  accurate  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  movable 
and  immovable  property  destroyed  in 
Ireland  in  the  last  six  months,  but  it  cer- 
tainly reaches  an  enormous  figure.  Irish 
political  discontent  thus  reacts  directly 
on  our  own  prosperity,  and  the  sooner  our 
politicians  realize  this  truth  the  keener 
will  they  be  to  effect  a  settlement. 


"HEADING  OFF"  AN  OIL  BOOM 

THE  word  "boom"  has  a  grand  sound, 
but  booms  perhaps  do  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  end,  says  the  editor  of 
Canadian  Finance  (Winnipeg),  as  he  con- 
gratulates the  province  of  Alberta  on 
"heading  off"  an  incipient  oil  boom. 
Generally,  says  this  writer,  in  boom  dis- 
tricts the  profiteers  leave  a  district  when  a 
boom  is  ended,  "taking  with  them  their  ill- 
gotten  gains,"  while  those  who  were 
"stung"  remain  "to  kick."     So — 

The  net  result  of  every  boom  can  usually 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Facts  and  figures  are  grossly  distorted. 

2.  Speculation  is  rampant  and  actual 
development  a  negligible  quantity. 

3.  Legitimate  development  is  retarded 
because  of  the  damaging  effect  of  the  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  which  accom- 
panies the  boom. 

4.  The  artificial  or  fabricated  excite- 
ment or  enthusiasm  created  is  eventually 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  depression. 

When  we  trace  a  boom  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion we  find  that  it,  like  a  swollen,  roar- 
ing torrent  that  overflows  its  banks,  leaves 
behind  a  trail  of  wreckage  and  financial 
loss  to  those  who  were  caught  in  its  onward 
rush.  Every  boom  has  a  boomerang 
effect. 

Oil,  it  seems,  has  recently  been  found  in 
some  quantity  in  northern  Alberta,  and 
the  province  "is  on  the  verge  of  what  may 
become  the  greatest  oil  boom  that  ever 
occurred  on  the  American  continent. 
Such  a  boom  at  this  time  would  be  a  seri- 
ous handicap  to  legitimate  development." 
Realizing  this,  business  men  of  Edmonton 
have  taken  steps  to  find  out  all  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  oil  discovery,  "for 
plain  facts  are  an  effective  antidote  for  oil 
booms."  These  men,  we  read,  "realize 
that  Edmonton  will  suffer  if  an  oil  boom 
gets  under  way.  They  know  that  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  oil-wells  and 
oil  claims."  The  facts  in  coimection  with 
the  oil  strike  in  Alberta  are  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Canadian  A/(once'.'< investigators: 

1.  The  oil  is  of  a  high  grade. 

2.  Those  in  charge  of  the  drilling  are  well 
pleased  with  their  success. 

3.  The  well  is  not  a  gusher,  but  spouts  oil 
at  intervals. 

4.  Lack  of  transportation  will  preclude 
actual  development  for  a  considerable 
period. 

These  are  the  plain  facts  and  they  con- 
firm the  opinion  often  exprest  by  experts, 
that  the  northern  parts  of  the  prairie 
provinces  are  saturated  with  mineral 
wealth. 
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CREATION 


OUT  of  the  surge  of  the  incon- 
ceivable came  the  creation  of 
worlds.  Man  followed ;  and  eternity 
split  apart  to  give  him  the  priceless 
thing  called  time. 

Man  opened  his  eyes  to  under- 
standing. He  felt  the  craving  to 
create,  to  accomplish,  to  add  value 
to  time,  to  his  time,  to  his  life. 

He  went  in  quest  of  opportunity. 
He  searched  out  the  needs  of  his 
fellows;  and  learned  that  reward  lay 
in  the  path  of  service. 

The  spark  he  inherited  from  in- 
finity, the  spark  of  creation,  grew 
with  knowledge.  He  saw  the  open 
spaces  of  the  earth  being  filled  with 
people.  He  saw  them  struggling  to 
create.  He  saw  isolated  figures 
among  them  rise  above  the  mass 
through  their  success  in  service. 


Man  saw  that  his  own  creations 
were  linked  with  those  of  other  men. 
He  discovered  steam;  and  ten  thou- 
sand created  the  ways  and  means  for 
its  use. 

One  creation  followed  another, 
each  serving  the  other;  all  serving 
humanity.  From  steam  there  grew 
systems  of  production,  transportation 
and  communication  which  have 
given  commerce  a  pathway  round 
the  world. 

Commerce  grew  out  of  industry. 
Finance  came.  Distribution  spread 
its  arms.  The  advancement  of  all 
demanded  stability,  demanded  con- 
sumption. Advertising  was  inevita- 
ble, because  it  was  logical.  It  came. 
It  has  served.  The  value  of  its  serv- 
ice is  established  in  its  increase. 


N.  W.  AYER  &'  SO^^  Advertising  Headquarters 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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Even  the  upper  air 
is  charted 

'  I  'O  guide  the  aviator,  the  air-lanes  have  been 

-*■  mapped — in  the    field    of   finance,   the    roads 

that  lead  to   careful  investment  are  also  marked. 

Our  Monthly  Securities  List  is  in  effect  an  in- 
vestment chart.  It  represents  the  results  of  careful 
analysis  backed  by  our  experience  and  judgment, 
and  lists  only  securities  which  we  have  purchased 
and  recommend  for  investment. 

This  list  is  yours  for  the  asking.   Send  for  D152. 
Fads  for  CAREFUL  INVESTORS 


OUR  book,  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  on 
request: 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment  se- 
curities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
investment  securities  from  a 
house  with  more  than  50 
offices  and  international  con- 
nections and  service. 

Why  the  careful  iiavestor  selects 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  Nev\r  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  with  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D139. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS   •  PREFERRED  STOCKS   ■  ACCEPTANCES 
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INATIONAL   CITY   E 


Class  and  High  School,  Hiawatha,  Kaii. ;  Children  Ui  This 
H.  S..  Avalon,  Pa.;  Madge  S.  Clarke;  Baptist  Church. 
IJuston,  La.;  I'uhlic  Suhscription,  Ceiiterville,  Miss.;  Girl 
Scouts  of  ManJ<ato,  Mich. ;  G.  B.  Davidson ;  Mrs.  K.  A. 
.Tuhnson;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Douglas:  Brotherhood  Class  Presby- 
terian Church,  Van  Wert,  Ohio;  K.  S.  McAdam  and  Dau 
Ogilvie;    Mrs.    Bobbie   Hanes    and    H.    K.    Mitchell. 

$12.90 — Sophomore  English  Classes,  Alpena  JUigh  School, 
Midi. 

$12.74 — "Anonymous,"    Boston,   Mass. 

$12.67 — Thanksgiving  Service  of  Protestant  Churches, 
Redwood  City,   Cal. 

$12.60  each— 9A  English  Class  of  Mingo  Junction  H.  S., 
Ohio;   W.    L.    Duncan   and   Children. 

$12.55  each — M,  F.  Greeley;  Labor  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Harmony.  N.   C. ;  Bath  Tvvp.   H.   S.,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

$12.50  each— Bruce  Oldham;  Geo.  T.  Jester;  J.  Hollen- 
thoner;  A.  Hezinger;  Boseiibeaums  Chapel  S.  S.,  Crockett, 
Va. ;  T.  S.  Whiteley  and  Children;  Union  Thanks  .Ser- 
vice, Keedysville,  Md. ;  English  3  Class  iii  Council  Bluffs 
H.  S.,  Iowa;  "lii  Memory  of  Crosby  Deacon";  Dr.  B.  E. 
Brenneman ;  F.  E.  Cardullo  and  Family;  Kobert  N. 
(Jraves;  Young  People's  Society  of  Second  U.  P.  Church, 
.Icrsey  City,  N.  J.;  Mis.  L.  Hanauer;  George  M.  Glaser; 
Colimibiau   Coramandery,   Ashtabula,   Ohio. 

$12.48— Eighth  Grade  of  the  Hill  Building,  Walsen- 
burg.    Col. 

$12.40— Spring^vater   Union    School,    Springwater,   N.    Y. 

$12.34 — Carmichaels   Boro.    School,    Pa. 

$12.25  each — Mrs.  Boy  Eussell;  Pocasset  School.  Pocas- 
sel,   Okla. 

$12.12— .John   F.    Christal. 

$12.06— Two   Christian  Scientists,   Tobias,   Neb. 

$12.00  each— Locust  Grove  M.  E.  Church,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa;  Mrs.  Carlson  and  Mrs.  Johnson;  Mr.  and  Sirs.  G. 
X.  Wood;  Helen  Moffet;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Robert  Dorste; 
W.  R.  Cochran;  O.  H.  Bill;  "Two  Small  Boys,"  Memphis, 
Teiiii. ;  Miss  Willie  Bell  Pardue;  Bock  Spring  Baptist 
Church,  Doenville,  Tenn. ;  Charlevoix  Dickens  Club,  Allch. ; 
D.  D.  ililler;  Chas.  Colvin ;  Ben  Wagner;  Geo.  Lasker;  J. 
Dunkin  Lodge;  JIargaret  McDonald;  P.  D.  Club;  Emily 
and  Charles  Whitman;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Marstellar;  G.  V. 
(irilEtts;  Mrs.  K.  W.  Broughten;  D.  L.  Jones  and  Miller 
and  H.  P.  Johnson;  Elizabeth  Bellah;  Congregational  S. 
.s..  East  Millinacket,  Me.;  W.  H.  Stevenson;  Thomas 
Meek  Butler;  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Congic'- 
gational  Church,  Chappaqua.  K  Y. ;  R.  Ashlkins;  Flora 
Morgan;  Kitchi  Kimiwan  Camp  Fire  Group  of  Ravena, 
Kavcna,  N.  Y. ;  Plane  Geometry  Class  of  Jeffei-son  Mili- 
tary College,  Washington,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Olga  Schmid;  Wal- 
lace Hatch;  Edwin  M.  Adler;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Shearer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bethany;  M.  Hudel- 
son;  M.  G.  Sleezcr;  O.  F.  D.  Dellenabugh  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Russell;  Henry  D.  Hibbard;  Isaac  O. 
Xoling,  D.D.S. ;  F.  J.  Personius;  Laurie  and  Emsie  Heil- 
priii;  Alice  H.  Woosley;  The  Ladies  Bible  Class,  Burling- 
ton Baptist  S.  S.,  Burlington,  Ky. ;  Kirkwood  High  S,, 
Kirkwood,  Ga. ;  Bangor  High  School,  Bangor,  Mich.;  Floyd 
Walker;  Lizzie   Savage. 

$11.88  each— Joseph  Bowlitch;  Robert  V.  Pittis;  G.  P. 
Tuthill. 

$11.85— S.   S.   Class   and  Friends,  Weston,   Ohio. 

$11.78— Hilda  Hanson. 

$11.75 — Frazeysburg   High    School,    Ohio. 

$11.70— Tyler   Family. 

$11.64 — Oscar  J.    Lhidland. 

$11.60  each— Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Van  Meter  and 
Family;    "Memory   of   ilarlha   G.    Caville." 

$11.50  each— D.  V.  Guthrie:  Wheeler  Christmas  Fund, 
Fieldston,  N.  Y,  C. ;  County  Church  Sardis.  Wyal.ka  City, 
Fla. ;  Boulevard  Presby.  Church.  Sth  Division  of  Ladies' 
Aid,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Primilive  Aletliodist  S.  S.,  Kn- 
wanee.  111.;  Pupils  of  OaUland  H.  S..  Oakland.  Jle. ; 
Pupils  of  Maiden  High  Sclic.ol,  Mo.;  (  enlerburg,  Ohio, 
High    .School;    Victory    Hill    School,    Penn    Lainl.    Va. 

$11.45 — Union  Thanks.  Service  Four  Churches,  Dills- 
burg,    Pa. 

$11.40— Students  of  Brewster   Schools,   Kansas. 

$11.25  each — Miss  A.  H.  Botsford;  Annie  and  Fred 
Grcishans;  Belmont  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  Xashville, 
Tenn.;  Stanley  Hallett;  H.  Miller;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 
King    and    Family. 

$11.15 — Histciry   Classes,   Reading,   Pa. 

$n.ll— .\.  J.  and  E.   W.   Thuli. 

$11.07— Austin    High    Sehi.ol,    Section   3-4,    Chicago,   111. 

$rL05— Elderly  Ladies  Bible  Class,  Church  of  God, 
Allen,    Pa. 

$11.02— Mrs.   George   W.    Cook. 

$11.00  each— Herbert  H.  Branch;  Dt  W.  M.  Gratiot 
and  Family;  Students  and  Faculty  Erk  Mound  H.  S., 
Wis. ;  Loyal  Daughters  Class  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
.Tohnsou  City,  Tenn.;  Dr.  R.  B.  Adair;  Victor  N.  Brant; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Jobcs;  Wm.  B.  White;  Wynne 
James.  Jr. ;  Room  '^13,  Harrison  Evening  School.  Chicago. 
111. ;  Mrs.  N.  R.  Coleman ;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Burrill ;  Union 
Thanksgiving  Service  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian  and 
Baptist  Churches,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. ;  "Anonymous,"  Gran- 
ville, O. ;  Paul  I'errizo  and  Catherine  Perrizo;  Irvin 
Kelley  and  Fred  Weingard;  Young  Peoples  Class  ol  Presby. 
S.  S.  of  Watson  Chapel,  Pine  BlufT,  Ark.;  Mrs.  T.  B. 
.\rmstead;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gillett  and  Hugh  E. 
Replogle;  Aug.  H.  Leimiaun;  C.  Frank  Hyatt;  Chestnut 
St.  M.  E.  Church.  Gardner,  Mass.;  McKee  Thomson; 
D.  C.  Judson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Phillips;  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Briggs;  W.  S.  Prichard  and  J.  G.  Breazeale;  Howard  Mc- 
Elioy;  Mrs.  Vera  M.  H.  Gamage  and  Son;  Young  Peoples 
Soc,  Spooner,  Minn.;  Mrs.  A.  Roscoe  and  Len  R. 
Stevens,-  J.  H.  Stalcy;  L.  G.  Sagabiel;  Lora  McDonald; 
.\.  W.  Talkinglon;  I^ublic  Schools  of  Orbisonia,  Pa.; 
Children  of  McCrady  Public  School,  North  Holston,  Va. ; 
"Anonymous,"  Columbus.  Ohio:  Mrs.  S.  C.  Grier  and 
Mrs.  Mary  McGuire;  0.  K.  Bakery;  Dodge-Beringer  Co.; 
H.  P.  V.  Bogue;  League  for  the  Larger  Life,  New  York 
City;  J.  W.  Lemlev;  P.  C.  Green  and  E.  Cotey;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clark  and  Harriman  Record;  Mr.  A.  O.  Boi- 
court;  Literary  Digest  Class  and  Teacher  of  McArthur 
H.  S..  McArthur,  Ohio;  Montvale  Congregational  Church, 
Woburn,  Mass. ;  American  History  Class  of  Henry  Ken- 
dall   Academy.    Tulsa,    Okla. ;    Tucker    and   Laxon. 

$10.94 — Temple  Har  Saiiie  Sunday  School,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

$10.84 — Church  of  the  Covenant,  Junction  City,  Kan. 

$10.80— Edwin    G.    Foster. 

$10.75 — M.   Johnson. 

$10.70— The  Yalesville  Methodist  Boys'  Club,  New 
Haven,   Conn. 

$10.65  each— A.  A.  Suber;  Sproat's  Drug  Store;  Metho- 
dist and  Community  Churches,  Amity,  Mo.;  Presbyterian 
Church,    Hayward,    Cal.  „       ,. 

$10.63— Ho  Ko  Ko  Ho  Club,  Mt.  Hareb  H.  S.,  Mt. 
Hareb,    Wis.  „.   ,  , 

$10.62  each— Mrs.  W.  H.  Morse;  Elsie  Grace  Hinkley; 
Harry   Mayhall; 

$10.60— Fremont  Graded    School,    Fremont,    N.    C. 

$10.55— Joseph   A.    Trego. 

$10.51— Pawnee    Camp    Fire    Girls.    Russell.    Kan. 

$10.50  each— A.  H.  Petershagen:  .\sa  M.  Robinson;  Os- 
wald Schreiner;  Elizabeth  M.  Castle:  "In  Memory  of 
Helen  Margaret  Elliot";  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Stratton 
and  Joe  H.  Stratton;  Mrs.  L.  K.  Pittenger;  Crestoii 
School.  Mont.;  Dr.  A.  H.  Ebling;  A.  G.  Ituggles:  Chas. 
W  Martin;  Jr.  Red  Cross  Court  Str.  School,  Hatties- 
burg.  Miss.;  Mabel  L.  Ives;  Earl  Park  Public  Sclrools, 
Earl  Park,  Ind. ;  Employees  of  the  Wm.  Grayilnn  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Co.,  Beaumont,  Texas;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  David 
L.  Snow:  F.  Moore;  C.  L.  Williams;  Arthur  Vcitcli;  Mrs. 
F.    A.    Marium    and   Frederick    Metcalf. 

$10.49— .\d  a    M.    Fleming. 

$10.46— Bov    Scout    Troop   No.    3,    Columbia,   Pa. 

$10.43— Children    of   Townsend   School.    Shortcreek,   Ohio. 

(Continued  on  pcgc  78) 
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Columbi  a 


Record  Catalog 


The  Latest  News 

of  the  Newest  Music 


The  new  Columliia  Kecoixl 
Catalog  makes  it  easy  for  every- 
one to  have  the  very  latest 
music.  Bound  tog;ethcr  in  this 
bratid  new  voknne  is  all  the 
music  of  all  the  world.  You 
can  keep  it  t'onstantly  up  to 
date  with  the  Monthly 
Columbia  Record  Supjilements. 

All  the  latest  popular  hits  by 
the  biggest,  best-known  head- 
liners,  all  this  season's  jolliest 
jazzes,  all  the  newest,  most  de- 
lightful    dances,    band     ]-»ieces, 


instrumental  s'^lections,  all  the 
time-defying  classics  of  the 
whole  world's  master  compos- 
ers are  yours  upon  Columbia 
Records. 

A  limited  complimentary 
edition  of  this  new  Columbia 
Catalog  has  been  sent  to  all 
Columbia  dealers  for  distribu- 
tion without  charge.  Get  yours 
while  the  supply  still  lasts.  Ami 
be  sure  that  your  name  is  on 
his  mailing  list  for  the  Monthly 
Columbia  Rtcorv.1  Supplements. 


NtaL'  (!o/u/>i/>iu  RfiorJ.i  on  Sale  at  All  C.otii.iihia 
Dealers    the    JCth    .nnl   2J!!i    of    l very    Month 

COH'Ml'.IA    (;  R  AlMKMMlONr,   Co.,    \  T W   ^' (>  R  K 

I'aiiailLaii  raclt>r>':  1°urun(u 
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Compare  the  Status  of  these 
U.  S.  names  in  Canada  mth 
your  OAvn  position  there— 


A 'I  I  ms 

Arrow 

A  Hlo^trup 

Benjamin 

Bliie-jiiy 

Big  Ben 

Burroughs 

Columbia 

Delco 

Du  Pont 

Edison 

Elcaya 

Elgin 

Fairy 

Gilletii- 

Gold  Dust 

Goodrich 

Goody  eur 

Gossard 

Horlick's 

Hoover 

I  ngcrsoll 

Irer- Johnson 

Ivory 

Kellogg' s 

Kodak 

Life  Savers 

Liquid  Venter 


•  —and  you  will  decide  to  spend  10% 
of  your  U.  S.  advertising  appropria- 
tion in  Canada— and  determine  to 
develop  this  great  market  NOW. 

vOHESE  branded  products  are  almost  as  well 
known  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
their  owners  have  already  established  plants  there 
(over  500  U.  S.  Firms  are  established  in  Canada — 
over  325  have  built  Factories). 

Canada  offers  them,  numerically,  a  market  of  nine 
million  people — but  potentially  the  field  is  much 
greater  than  an  '^average"  nine  million  because  of 
Canada's  stability  and  the  per  capita  wealth  of  her 
people. 

The  Firms  above  referred  to  have  not  tackled  the  Canadian 
market  by  merely  permitting  a  salesman  from  the  Detroit  or 
Buffalo  territory  to  "pick  up  a  few  orders  from  across  the 
line."  They  have  had  vision,  foresight,  and  clearly  defined 
policy.  They  have  investigated — distributed  -  manufactured 
—AND  ADVERTISED  in  Canada.  They  have  won  the 
buying  friendship  of  the  Canadian  people — not  by  overflow 
circulation  of  U.  S.  Magazines — not  by  lukewarmness  to 
•  their  opportunities  in   Canada — but  by  serious  consideration 

and  by  use  of — 

''"E Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 


Lux 

Luxitc 

Mennen 

Xeponsil 

0-Cedar 

Old  Dutch 

Overland 

Packard 

Palhcphone 

Pepsodenl 

Pluto 

Pompeian 

Pond's 

Poslum 

Prest-0-Lite 

Quaker  Oali 

Rubberset 

Shervjin-William^ 

Simmons'  Beds 

Sterno 

Stetson 

Swift 

Valspar 

Victor 

Walt  ham 

Welch's 

Woodbury's 

Wrigley's 


16  Daily  Newspapers  listed 
here  are  the  backbone  of  Canadian 
advertising.  They  have  a  circu- 
lation and  influence  that  extend 
from  Coast  to  Coast,  and  they 
will  "blanket"  Canada  forycu  in 
publicity,  in  the  most  effective 
and  economical  'way.  The 
moderate  cost  of  a  campaign 
in  these  papers  will  possibly 
surprise  you. 

Any  of  the  Newspapers  will  be, 
glad  to  give  you  detailed  informa- 
tion of , the  possibilities  of  selling 
your  goods  to  their  subscribers. 
Write  them. 


Place  Population 

Calgary,  Alia.  75,000 

Edmonton,  Alta.  53,794 

Halifax,  N.  S.  58,000 

London,  Ont.  59,281 

Montreal,  Que.     801,216 


Quebec,  Que.       116,850 
Regina,  Saik.         40,000 


Paper 
M.  Albertan 
E.  Journal 

M.  &  E.  Herald  &  Mail 
M.  &  E.  Advertiser 
M.  &  E.  Free  Press 
M.  Gazette 
E.  La  Patrie 
E.  Star 
M.  Chronicle 
E.  Telegraph 
M.  &  E.  Leader  &  Post 


Place 


Population 


Paper 


St.  John,  N.  B.        52,000       M.  Standard 

M.  &  E.  Telegraph  &  Time* 
Saskatoon,  Sask.      25,411       M.  Phoenix 

E.  Star 
Toronto,  Ont.        512,812      M.  Globe 

E.  Star 
Vancouver,  B.C.  135,000  M.  Sun 
Victoria,  B.  C.         55,000       M.  Colonist 

E.  Times 
Winnipeg,  Man.     192,571       M.  &  E.  Free  Preii 

E.  Tribunal 


Prepared  by  SMITH,   DENSE  «fr  MOORE,    Limited,    Advertising  Agency.    Toronto  and  Montreal 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  15. — Advices  received  in  Vienna 
declare  that  Roumania  is  adopting 
measures  "indicative  of  the  imminence 
of  war"  with  Russia  over  the  possession 
of  Bessarabia. 

The  landing  of  Russian  Soviet  troops  at 
Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea  coast,  has 
been  begun,  say  reports  from  Angora  in 
Asia  Minor. 

A  military  dictatorship  is  imposed  in  some 
of  the  industrial  districts  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  a  "proletariat  dictator- 
ship" in  several  others,  says  a  Viertna 
report  reac^hing  London.  Many  casual- 
ties are  said  to  have  occurred  from  con- 
flicts at  some  points. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
elects  Austria  a  League  member  with- 
out opposition.  This  is  the  flrst  former 
enemy  state  admitted. 

The  Serbian  Cabinet  headed  by  Dr. 
Vesnitch  resigns,  according  to  Belgrade 
advices. 

December  16. — A  dispatch  reaching  Copen- 
hagen from  Riga  says  Leon  Trotzky,  the 
Russian  Bolshevik  Minister  of  War,  is 
engaged  in  a  vast  peacic  propaganda.  It 
is  said  that  Russia  was  never  in  greater 
distress  than  now  and  is  willing  to  giv<' 
(concessions  to  foreign  capitals  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  neighboring  countries. 

Edmond  Schulthess,  formerly  Vi(;e-Pres- 
ident  of  Switzerland,  is  elected  President 
for  1921,  by  Parliament. 

i  Martial  law  is  de<;lar(^d  in  various  tow7is 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  as  a  i-esult  of  clashes 
between  troops  and  strikers. 

December  17. — Representatives  of  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  sign  the  financial 
convention  concerning  the  Schleswig 
territory  reced<'d  to  Denmark  by 
Cicrmany  imder  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Under  the  convention  Denmark  agrees 
to  pay  Oermany  ()"),()()(),()()()  marks,  gold, 
which  sum  will  be  i)laeed  to  the  credit 
of  Germany  on  her  reparation  account. 

December  IS. — T1k>  effort  to  obtain"a  truce 
betwe(>n  Knglaiid  and  Ireland  se«>ms  to 
be  ill.  an  end  when  Premier  Lloyd 
George  rejects  the  Irish  pro])osal  that 
reconciliation  be  l)n>uglit  ai)()ut  only 
by  "direct  negotiations  with  the  official 
head   of  the   Irish    Rei)ublic,  President 

^       de  Valera." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  i)ersons  are  killed 
and  many  injured  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  province  of  MtMidoza,  Argentina. 
An  entire  village  is  virtually  destroyed. 

It  is  reporled  from  Constantinopl(>  (hat 
the  Armenian  (iovernm(>nt,  acting  on 
orders  from  Moscow,  has  notifi(>d  the 
Am(>rican  Reli(>f  Commission  to  with- 
draw from  Erivan,  the  Armenian 
capital. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  N.ations,  at  Geneva,  closes. 
In  a  farewell  spe(>ch  Paul  Tlymans. 
president  of  the  Assembly,  t<'ils  (he 
delegates  that  th(>  first  Asseinl)l>  . 
proved  that  the  League  was  a  living 
organization  and  a  success. 

It  is  report (>d  from  Tokyo  that  new  legis- 
lation is  being  drafted  in  .Jai)an,  pro- 
viding for  foreign  land-own(M-ship  in 
the  country  "to  meet,  the  ])rovisions  of 
the  treaty  now  being  nc^gotiated  in 
Washington." 

Pn^sid<>iil  Obn^gon,  of  Mexico,  is  re- 
l)ort.e(i  to  1)(>  dealing  drastically  with 
petty  chiel'tains  in  all  ])arts  of  the 
country  who  have  sought  (o  seize  the 
oppor*  unify  i)resented  by  the  change  of 
national    adniinisliatioii    to   set.   revohi- 


tionary  movements  afoot.  Some  fo- 
menters  have  been  arrested  and  others 
executed. 

December  19. — Constantine,  of  Greece, 
removed  from  the  throne  by  action  of 
the  Allied  Powers  in  1917,  and  called 
back  by  the  recent  plebiscite  to  resume 
his  former  status,  arrives  in  Athens 
and  is  greeted  enthusiastically  by  the 
populace. 

Daniel  Cohalan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  issues  a 
decree  excommunicating  any  one  par- 
ticipating in  further  ambuscades  of 
Crown  forces  in  his  diocese.  < 

All  taxes  on  luxuries  in  Canada,  except 
alcoholic  liquors,  eon.fectionerA%  and 
l)laying-cards,  have  been  abolished  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  says  a 
report  from  Ottawa.  Unemployment 
in  the  industries  affected  by  the  taxes 
are  said  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  Government's  action. 

Six  hundred  of  the  Russian  children  from 
the  Petrograd  colony  whom  the  x\meri- 
can  Red  Cross  brought  from  Siberia  by 
way  of  the  United  States  have  completed 
their  trip  around  the  world  and  will 
spend  Christmas  in  their  own  homes. 

.Vnother  earthquake  of  a  most  violent 
characiter  takes  place  in  Argentina,  in 
the  Mendoza  district.  Reports  from 
the  stricken  region  add  many  to  the 
already  large  death-list  resulting  from 
the  former  earthquake. 

Tokyo  r<*ports  the  most  violent  earth- 
quake in  .Japan  that  has  occuired  since 
seitiinograiihic  observations  commenced 
in'  that  country.  The  vibrations  lasted 
two  hours,  and  it  is  believed  took  place 
under  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  in  Central 
Asia. 

The  Mexican  Cabinet  decides  to  allow 
free  exportation  of  silver,  the  abolition 
of  state  taxes  on  its  production,  and 
freight  preference  to  mining  materials 
in  order  to  relievo  the  crisis  in  the 
mining  industry  threatening  that 
country. 

A  bill  nationalizing  several  railways  is 
jiasscfl  by  the  .\ssembly  at  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  measure  was  strongl\ 
opposed  by  the  CJerman  Deputies  and 
the  chamber  during  the  debate  was 
marked  by  stormy  scenes,  says  a  report 
from  Prague. 

.Ia]>an's  population,  as  revealed  by  the 
census  recently  completed,  is  77,00."),O0(), 
of  which  .")5,9fU).0(K)  are  in  Japan  and 
17,2!S4,l)(X)  in  Korea. 

December  20. — Twenty-two  nations  sign 
the  i>rotocol  giving  executive  appro\al 
to  the  League  i)lati  for  an  International 
Courtof  .Justice.  Portugal.  Swit/.erlanil, 
Denmark,  and  Salvador  also  agree  to 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Reports  from  Arg(>ntina  estimate  the 
number  of  persons  dead  and  injured  as 
the  result  of  the  last  earthquake  dis- 
aster in  that  cotintrv  at  mor(>  than  100. 


CONGRESS 

December  1."). — The  Capper-Hersman  Bill 
exempting  farmas'  cooperativi^  market- 
ing associations  from  the  provisions  of 
\\w  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  is  passed 
by  tlu>  Senate  wifhoul  a  record  vote. 
Th(>  bill  now  goes  to  conference  for  the 
consideration  of  various  amendments. 

Two  amendments  to  (he  Constitution  of 
the  llnit(>d  States  are  offered  in  the 
Hous(>  by  Representative  Mc Arthur, 
of  Oregon,  fhe  first  providing  that 
terms  of  Senators  and  Repn>senfatives 
shall  begin  on  (he  (irs(  Monday  in 
Deceuiber  instead  of  March  4  of  tln>  fol- 
lowing year.  The  second  dmendment 
provitles  that  Presidential  ti^rms  shall 
begin  on  the  second  INIonday  in  Decem- 
ber following  election. 


(YALE)' 

Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 


Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 

The  word  YALE 
used  in  connection 
with  Locks,  Door 
Closers,  Carbure- 
ters, Industrial 
Trucks,  etc.,  is  ex- 
clusively the  prop- 
erty of  The  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

It  is  secured  to  us 
by  the  common  law 
and  by  trade -mark 
registry  throughout 
the  world,  and  it 
cannot  be  used  on 
similar  products 
made  by  others. 

It  is  not  the  name  of 
an  article.  It  is  an 
abbreviation  of  our 
corporate  name,  and 
for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  has  been  used  to 
indicate  products  of 
our  manufacture. 

• 

The  name  YALE  ap- 
pears on  every  article 
we  make  as  a  guarantee 
that  we  made  it. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.   Co. 

Maimers  of  ihe  Yale  Locks 

Genera!  Oftices  8b  Works:   Stamford,  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  9  East  40th  Street 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Yale  86  Towne  Ltd. 

Sti  Catharines,  Ont. 
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BITE 


>Vith 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr.  Wemet's 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

If  your  false  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
dentist.  For  instant  aid  use  Dr.  Wernet's. 
Relieves  sore  gums,  SNveetens  the  breath. 
At  best  Drug  or  Department  Stores,  30c. 
60c,  $1.00  or  write  direct  to 
Wernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  IIS  Beekman  St.,  N.V. 

Keith's  $2.5o  Offer 

3  plan  books,  showing  loo 
designs  of  artistic  bungalows, 
cottages,  or  two-story  houses — 
in  frame,  stucco  and  brick — 
with  floor  plans  and  descrip- 
tions, and  8  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  Keith's  Magazine,  all 
for  $2.50. 

K^Aifli'c  Maaailna  for  over  20  years  an  authority  on 
*»dl*  *  uiagatilic  (planning,  building  and  decorating 
homes — 2Sc  a  copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and  Keith's 
Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  comfortable  and  sat- 
isfactory home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8  plan  bucks  (°J60  plans)   and  Keith's  for  13  months — $1.60 

Keith  Corporation,  422    Abbay  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


■^  -                                                     — 

msm^^nm 


I(  you  have  a  garden  you  should  have  this  book. 
It  tells  you  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  cultivate, 
and  is  free  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

Buist's    Record  —  Growing    and    Supplying 
Seeds  of  the  Highest  Grade  since  1828. 
Free  flower  seeds  with  orders  of  50  cents  and  over. 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dcpt.  K,    Philadelphia,  P«. 


%a 


TREES 


PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 

because  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-RISK 
offer  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  if  you  deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS    NURSERY    COMPANY 
1315    Peters   Avenue  Troy,    Ohio 


Trees— Plants— Vines 


in  small  or  large  lots  at  half  agents' 
prices.  Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit  Book 
— FREE.  GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  117,  Wall  Street,    RocheBter,  N.  Y. 


F  O  R    2  S 
CENTS 


FLORIDA 

Get  the  truth  about  Florida  c  nditions.    Se  id    25c  for  3 
months'  subscript!  m  to  its  foremost  agricultural    weekly. 
Impartially  answers  questions  about  climate,  soils,  crops. 
FLORIDA  GROWER  Box  C,  Tampa,  Florida 

P  ATFMTQ  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
■  '^■^'^■^"  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  P.  C. 

INVFNTOR^  Whidesire  to  secure  patent  should 
11-*  V  i_ii  1  v-fiXij  ^rjtg  f(,r  our  guide    book   "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  P.'VTENT."     Send  model    or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give    opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO..    Dept.  171.    Washington.   D.   C. 

Go  Into  Business  f" ?r,  T°"/*^^^' 

c-  r.  Establish    and  operate 

a    New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  vour  community. 
We  furnish  everything.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.   Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candy  Booklet  Free. 
R.\GSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  38.    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


SELL  ADVERTISING 
THERMOMETERS 

Ready  sales— liberal  commissions.  Ad- 
vertising' that  appeals  to  representative 
manufacturers,  Dankers.  insurance  men, 
coal  dealers,  opticians,  grocers— all  busi- 
ness men.  Reliable— made  by  world's 
largest  manufacturers  of  thermometers— 
now  allotting' special  territory.  Write  for 
proposition. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

(Div,  Taylor  Instrument  Companies) 
Rochester^ New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


December  16. — The  Poindexter  antistrike 
bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  forbids 
any  effort  to  obstruct  or  delay  inter- 
state commerce  by  inducing  any  per- 
son employed  by  a  common  carrier  to 
quit  employment.  Later  Senator  La 
Follette  moves  a  reconsideration,  which 
motion  is  pending. 

An  agreement  is  reached  by  the  legisla- 
>  tive  leaders  at  a  joint  conference  of  the 
Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  to  enact  an  emer- 
gency tariff  to  run  for  a  year  as  an  em- 
bargo against  importations  of  the 
country's  principal  farm  products,  the 
aim  being  to  provide  a  means  to  relieve 
the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
farmers. 

Representative  Mason,  of  Illinois,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  which  would  require 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  in  Ireland. 

Representative  Ash  well,  of  Alabama, 
introduces  a  bill  in  the  House  asking 
Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of 
post  roads,  in  the  sum  of  $500,000,000. 

After  a  five  hours'  debate  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  212  to  61  passes  a  resolution 
reviving  the  activities  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  The  measure 
already  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  if  signed  by  the  President 
the  revived  corporation  will  immediately 
be  given  $380,000,000  from  the  public 
treasury  with  which  to  finance  exporta- 
tion of  agricultiral  products  to  foreign 
markets. 

A  bill  known  as  the  Fordney  Emergency 
Tariff  is  completed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  designed 
to  protect  twenty  farm  products.  The 
measure  will  be  presented  to  the 
House  soon. 

A  bill  providing  for  protection  for 
maternity  and  infancy  passes  the 
Senate.  It  is  the  first  measure  e.x- 
pressing  the  views  of  the  organized 
women  of  the  country  since  they 
exercised  the  universal  right  of  suffrage. 


DOMESTIC 

December  15. — Henry  Morgenthau,  of 
New  York,  former  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  is  selected  by  President  Wilson 
to  act  as  the  President's  personal  rep- 
resentative in  mediating  between  the 
Armenians  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 

Secretary  Houston  announces  the  over- 
subscription by  $200,000,000  of  the  two 
issues  of  Treasurer  certificates  offered 
last  week.  The  total  subscriptions 
aggregated  more  than  $700,000,000  for 
the  combined  issUe,  which  was  for 
approximately  $500,000,000. 

Capt.  C.  C.  Moseley,  of  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Service,  establishes 
an  unofficial  world's  record  for  speed 
by  makibg  200  miles  an  hour  a  part 
of  the  time  during  his  flight  over  a 
135-mile  course  on  Longlsland. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  shows  that  the 
past  year  90,025  aliens  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  52,361  from  Mexico,  which  breaks 
all  records  for  immigration  from  those 
countries. 

December  16. — Four  waves  of  earthquake 
tremors  are  recorded  at  the  seismo- 
gr£(,phic  observatory  of  Georgetown 
University,  at  Washington.  The  center 
of  the  disturbance,  it  is  believed,  was 
not  far  from  the  Azores. 

Deportation  of  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens, 


unrecognized  Soviet  "Ambassador"  to 
the  United  States,  is  ordered  by 
Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. The  order  states  that  Martens 
is  an  alien,  a  citizen  of  Russia,  and  a 
member  of  and  affiliated  with  an 
organization  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government  by 
force. 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  that  the 
negro  population  of  Chicago  is  109,594, 
an  increase  during  the  last  decade  of 
65,491.  The  total  white  population  is 
2,589,104,  an  increase  of  450,047. 

December  17.^ — Figures  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  show  that  whole- 
sale prices  of  commodities  were  lower 
in  November  than  %t  any  time  since 
the  war.  The  wholesale  scale  that 
month  dropt  20  per  cent,  below  the 
peak  of  high  prices  in  May. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  an- 
nounced by  the  Census  Bureau  for 
certification  to  Congress  as  the  basis  for 
reapportionment  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  105,708,771. 
The  population  with  outlying  pos- 
sessions is  117,857,509. 

December  18. — The  German  Government 
owes  the  United  States  $222,340,425 
for  maintenance  of  the  American 
Army  of  Occupation,  the  War  Depart- 
ment discloses  in  a  report  of  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  American  forces  in 
Germany. 

The  Mayo  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the 
charges  of  illegal  killing  of  Haitians  by 
United  States  marines  files  a  report  of 
almost  complete  exoneration.  The 
court  found  two  eases  of  unjustifiable 
homicide  and  sixteen  other  acts  of 
violence,  chargeable  to  marines,  and 
found  that  punishment  had  been  meted 
out  by  naval  courts  for  each  act. 

December  19. — A  statement  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows  that  women  in  the  ratio  of  about 
one  to  every  nine  men  are  employed 
in  the  industries  which  before  the  war 
employed  chiefly  or  exclusively  men. 

Deeember20. — The  Right  Reverend  Charles 
Sumner  Burch,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York,  dies 
suddenly,  stricken  with  heart-disease. 

The  Treasury  Department,  acting  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department, 
removes  restrictions  on  exportation  of 
coin,  bullion,  and  currency  to  Soviet 
Russia  on  dealings  or  exchange  trans- 
actions in  Russian  rubles  and  on  credit 
or  exchange  transactions  with  Soviet 
Russia. 


Applied  Thrift. — It  is  claimed  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  at  last  be- 
coming thrifty.  Probably  they  realize 
that  is  the  only  way  to  buy  a  new  car. — 
Chicago  News. 


Chop  Suey. — Young  China  is  reading 
Thorstein  Veblen  systematically,  judging 
by  a  substantial  reorder  covering  practi- 
cally all  of  Veblen's  books.  We  wonder 
what  the  patient  Chinese  mind  will  think 
when  it  strikes  this  Veblenian  sentence 
appearing  in  his  latest  book,  "  The  Place 
of  Science  in  Modern  Civilization  ":  "If 
we  are  getting  restless  under  the  taxonomy 
of  a  monocotyledonous  wage  doctrine  ana 
a  cryptogamic  theory  of  interest,  with  in- 
volute, loculicidal,  tonientous.  and  monili- 
form  variants,  what  is  tlie  cyptoplasm,  cen- 
trosome,  or  karyokinetic  process  to  which 
we  may  turn,  and  in  which  we  may  find  sur- 
cease from  the  metaphysics  of  normality 
and  controlling  principles?  " — Quoted  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  from  the  "Loz  Onglaze  " 
Times.  * 


PIERCE-ARROW 

t 

2-ton,  3i-ton,  5-ton 
Dual  Valve  Trucks 

•  ■ 

Mean  Added  Power 

Increased  valve  area — larger  intake 
and  quicker  exhaust— and  complete 
gasoline  consumption  assure  full 
power  delivered  by  each  explosion* 

The  result  not  only  is  power  equal  to  any 
demand,  but  many  signal  economies: 
time-saving,  easy  handling,  minimum 
strain,  labor  saving  and  surprisingly  small 
gasoline  consumption. 

Pierce- Arrow  has  been  noted  always  for 
freedom  from  break-downs  and  mini- 
mum repair  expense.  The  accessibility 
of  every  part  cuts  down  materially  labor 
cost  of  necessary  repairs.  Keeping  trucks 
running  is  essential  to  successful  opera- 
tion and  a  major  objective. 


leice 


AQ  of  the  RRST  FIFTY 
■  ^  trucks    still    running 
after  9  years'  service. 


Ar 


low 


Delivers  more  work  in  a 
given  time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and 
less  to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates 
less.commandsa  higher 
resale  price. 


THE   PIERCE^ARROW  MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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THE    ♦    SPICE    •    OF    ♦    LIFE 


The  End.—"  I  just  got  fired." 

"  What  for?  " 

"  For  good."— Faie  Record. 


A  Low  Trick, — Just  when  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  we  can  make  both  ends  meet 
some  guy  comes  along  and  moves  the  ends. 
— The.  Pacific  Legion. 


Another  Ford  Joke. — "  Why  are  school- 
teachers like  Ford  cars?  " 

"  Because  they  give  the  most  service  for 
the  least  money." — Life.  '    • 


One  Compensation. — Cheer  up  !  If  the 
reformers  use  up  all  the  "  blue  "  for  the 
"  blue  "-law  Sunday,  there  won't  be  any 
left  for  blue  Monday. — Cohimbus  Dispatch. 


High  and  Steep. — Gladts^ — "  Madge 
has  a  high  color,  hasn't  she?/' 

GwEN — "  Yes,  the  dear  girl.  That  kind 
costs  ten  dollars  a  box." — The  Anierica?i 
Legion  Weekly. 


The  Nightly  Line.— Teacher— "  What, 
Oscar,  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  the  Bath?  " 

Young  Oscar  (puzzled) — "  I  dunno; 
.Johnny  usually  comes  first,  then  Willie, 
then  the  baby." — Life. 


Why  He  Waves  His  Arms. — Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan says  that  Lonine  gesticulates  when 
using  the  telephone.  Perhaps,  as  with  us, 
it  arouses  feelings  that  can  not  be  exprest 
in  words. — London  Opinion. 


S-s-s-h  ! — A  single  word  to  describe  a 
motor-bicycle  and  side-car  is  wanted.  We 
have  heard  one  used  by  a  man  whose 
machine  had  broken  down,  bit  as  this  is  a 
family  paper  we're  not  goitg  to  print  it. — 
London  Opinion. 


He'll  Make  a  Hit. — Bacon — "  I  see  one 
of  the  National  League  pitchers  is  going 
into  the  mo\ies." 

Egbert — "  Think  he'll   make  a  hit?  " 
Bacon—"  He  sure  will  if  they  let  him 
throw  the  pies." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Why  They  Applaud.—"  Y^ou  don't  at- 
tach much  importance  to  the  applause  an 
orator  receives." 

"  Not  much,"  admitted  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "  There  is  bound  to  be  applause. 
You  can't  expect  an  audience  to  sit  still  all 
evening  and  do  absolutely  nothing." — 
Washington  Star. 


Those  Considerate  Lions. — Teacher — 
"  You  remember  the  storv  of  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  Robbie?  " 

Robbie — "  Yes,  ma'am." 

Teacher — "  What  lesson  do  we  learn 
from  it?  "  * 

Robbie — "  That  we  shouldn't  eat  every- 
thing we  see." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Two  Cautious  Motorists;  or.  So  Many 
Cars  Get  Stolen  Nowaday*^ — Senator 
Harding  stopt  at  the  White  House  and 
left  his  card  for, President  Wilson.  He  did 
not  leave  his  car.  President  Wilson's 
motor-car  was  sent  away  about  the  time 
Mr.  Harding  arrived. — Quoted  hy  the 
Chicago  Tribune  from  the  New  York  Times. 


Glassed. — "  My  stars,  how  did  Jones  cut 
his  face  that  way?  " 

"  Poor  fellow  was  at  a  launching  the 
other  day.   and  he  licked  the  pieces." — 

Judge. 


More  Enterprise  Needed. — "  No  one  has 

yet  been  successful  in  filming  an  actual 
murder,"  states  a  picture-goers'  journal. 
It  certainly  does  seem  a  pity  that  our  mur- 
derers are  so  terribly  self-conscious  in  the 
presence  of  a  cinematograph  man. — Punch 
{London). 


Their  Drawback. — Mrs.  Blank  (to 
laundress)  —  "And  hoAv  is  your  newly 
married  daughter  getting  on,  Mrs.  Brown?" 

Mrs.  Brown — "  Oh,  nicely,  thanlc  you, 
ma'am.  She  finds  her  husband  a  bit  dull; 
but  then,  as  I  tells  her,  the  good  ones  are 
dull." — Boston  Transcript. 


Eccentricity    Up    to    Date. — He — "  My 

dear,  I've  warned  j^ou  before,  and  now  I 
must  insist  that  we  try  to  live  -nithin  our 
income." 

She — "  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  want  to  be 
considered  eccentric  by  everybody  in  our 
set." — Boston  Transcript. 


Father's     Farewell.— "  What     did     the 

bride's  father  do  for  the  happy  couple?  " 
"  He  bought  their  railroad  tickets." 
"  Ah !  " 
"  But   the  happy  pair  didn't  discover 

until  after  they  got  on  the  train  that  their 

tickets  read  only  one  way." — Birmingham 

Age-Herald. 


Team  Work.—"  I  say,  Gadsby,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  as  he  entered  a  fishmonger's 
with  a  lot  of  tackle  in  his  hand,  "  I  want 
you  to  give  me  some  fish  to  take  home  with 
me.  Put  them  up  to  look  as  if  they'd  been 
caught  to-day,  will  you?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.     How  many?  " 
"  Oh,  you'd  better  give  me  three  or  four 
— mackerel.     Make  it  look  decent  in  quan- 
tity without  appearing  to  exaggerate,  you 
know." 

"  Y^es,  sir.  Y^ou'd  better  take  salmon, 
tho." 

"  Why?  What  makes  you  think  so?  " 
"  Oh,  nothing,  except  that  3'our  wife  was 
here  early  this  morning  and  said  if  you 
dropt  in  with  your  fishing-tackle  I  was  to 
persuade  you  to  take  salmojT,  if  possible, 
as  she  liked  that  kind  better  than  any 
other." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


It  Is  Correct — 

To  remove  your  hat  when  having  your 
hair  cut. 

To  admit  belated  burglars  at  the  back 
door  if  the  front  entrance  is  crowded  with 
earlier  arrivals. 

To  dodge  crockery  thrown  at  you  by 
your  better  half,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary. 

It  Is  Not  Correct — 

To  produce  a  bottle  of  bonded  liquor 
and  a  glass  when  a  revenue  officer  is 
present ;  set  out  two  glasses. 

To  say:  "John  F.  Hylan  ain't  the  best 
Mayor  New  York  ever  had."  The  gram- 
mar is  bad. 

To  appear  worried  and  alarmed  when 
a  "dry"  sleuth  is  searching  the  premises. 
He  may  be' a  total  abstainer. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


$10.41— Walter  M.   Scott. 

$(0.40— T\r.    E.    and   L.    A.    Norton. 

$10.35  each— PuplLs  of  Stli  Grade  Class,  PerryrtUe,  Mo.; 
ElU'U   Boi'geson. 

$10.33— Prof.    R,    O.   Buthaiiaii. 

$10.28— Erslcine    H.    Cox. 

$10.26— Catlieiiiie   C.   James. 

$10.25  each— Mrs.  D.  M.  MuCall;  n.  Waddell  and  Boys' 
Lexington  H.  S.,  A'a. ;  Agnes  Eminond;  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Y.  Shaw;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  A.  Sherman;  Harry  E. 
Hayden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bingman  and  Janet  Bing- 
man;  Chris.  Lee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Lober;  J.  M. 
Showalter;  F.  F.  iMck;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Adams;  Mrs. 
Mark   G.   Kobson. 

$10.24 — Dr.    May   MoKlnney  Palmer. 

$10.19— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millard  F.  Johnson;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pbilip  T.    Post.  » 

$10.15  each— .Mrs.  E.  C.  McEvoy;  Annie  P.  Smith;  W. 
W.    Purdry. 

$10.12  each— Miss  Rothschild  and  Pupils.  Rochester,  N. 
y. ;    1st   grade    Pupils    East    School.    Rocky    Mount,    N.    C. 

$10.10  each — Samuel  Peterson;  Mrs.  Roy  and  Mrs.  R. 
\V.  Campbell ;  Cora  Frye  Tilton ;  Dorothy  Pershing :  Wm. 
Pierce  Hughs;  MLss  C.  M.  Raymond;  Tlios.  E.  Evans; 
Master  De  Los  Colvin  Ransom;  .Tean  and  Claire  Ransom; 
.M.  Taggart;  Martha  Delorcs;  Alice  Gaunt;  E.  W.  Hol- 
linger;   Henry   C.    Treas;   O.    P.   F.    Risch. 

$10.09- W.    B.    Sheffy. 

$10.06    each — Lola    Krouser;    Miss    Sarah    T.    Converse. 

$10.05  each — Bobt.  E.  Jones;  Grade  SA  Center  .School. 
Stamford,   Conn. 

$10.03 — "In  Memory  of  Chauncy  Jones." 

$10.02  each— E.  You;  Frank  Wilcox;  James  A.  Melville. 

$10.01 — St,  John's  Young  People's  League,  Tallahasse, 
Florida. 

$10.00  each — "Anonymous,"  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio;  Geo.  H. 
Hodenpyl.  Jr. ;  Mrs,  Ruth  Ross ;  C.  JI.  Lane ;  Mrs.  Albert 
Woelfel;  Peter  D.  Westerhofr^;  Lee  Sagers;  "In  Memory  of 
R.  P.  M.,"  Alliance.  Ohio;  Eunice  E.  Craig;  John  H. 
Quackenbush;  Chas.  I.  Lowry ;  Mrs.  John  D.  Grimes;  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Stewart;  Mae  C.  Corley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex. 
Nesmith;  A.  W.  Dodge;  Mrs.  E.  T.  French;  Mr.  and 
-Mrs.  G.  L.  Mann;  Sue  T.  McCrary;  \V.  R.  McBryde; 
\V.  S.  Stiles;  Maude  S.  Banies;  P.  T.  Minoprio;  C.  M. 
Muchnicre;  George  S.  Long;  James  Kenton  Chcetham;  L. 
C,  Walker;  Mr.  and  JIrs,  Edward  E.  Leonard;  Alice  A. 
Hatch;  William  P.  Jennings;  E.  A.  Davidson;  H.  Graham; 
H.  V.  Greene;  John  E.  Evans;  Clara  Graybi'l;  Alta  E. 
Recce;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rollins;  H.  O.  Zedliker; 
Arthur  C.  James;  C.  S.  Stubbs;  F.  W.  Ways:  M.  A. 
Howe;  John  J.  Taylor;  Jonas  E.  Hawkijis;  Ruth  Williams; 
Elma  G.  Queal;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Evans;  Mrs.  Talcott;  H. 
Clarke;  Theo.  Lucas;  Mrs.  C.  Taylor;  H.  H.  Brownlee; 
Samuel  Sailor;  F.  N.  Menetee;  Alice  Ruddiman;  P.  G. 
Darwin;  C.  S.  Slayback;  J.  W.  Smith;  Louise  Abbott; 
Wm.  E.  Sweet;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Rodgers;  James  W.  T. 
McCrea;  Dr.  George  S.  Brooks;  J.  SchatTer;  J.  W.  Duncan; 
John  J.  Barrett;  Dr.  Henry  L.  Parish;  Jas.  S.  Barr;  H. 
T.  Brown;  "Anonymous."  Judson,  Ind. ;  J.  G.  Kyle;  Mrs. 
S.  Isenberg;  Laura  Wing;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Floyd; 
Ij.  D.  Miller;  W.  F.  Gerdes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  F. 
Uodey;  Paul  C.  Kast;  John  Hamilton;  W.  S.  Peak;  J.  M. 
Stetler;  Joseph  R.  Carroll;  Elizabeth  B.  Taylor;  C.  H. 
Cramer;  G.  H.  Turner;  M.  F.  Temple;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  D.  Beatty;  R.  H.  Thompson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Taylor;  J.  A.  Noble;  W.  T.  Wood.  Sr, ;  L.  Feddersen ; 
Mrs.  Gardner  Kirkwood ;  Mrs.  K.  G.  Acker;  Lcona  V. 
Shepherd;  W.  F.  Dahlgren;  Leroy  Ror.sch;  Martha  Kelly; 
E.  J.  Claiborne:  M.  P.  'frumbower;  Alice  F.  Gilmore;  L. 
Southmayd;  Minnie  S.  Van  Hoefen;  Cleo  D.  Mayhugh; 
Georgia  H.  Baldwin:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Temple;  W.  P. 
Semplc;  F.  W.  Randall;  Dr.  E.  M.  Scofleld;  H.  J.  Jacob- 
son;  W.  M.  Jeffrey;  H.  S.  Maurice;  G.  K.  Hunter;  Mrs. 
Chas.  A.  Magill;  E.  Ralph  Smith;  Myron  F.  Foster;  F.  D. 
Knight;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Branch;  J.  A.  Anderson;  Mrs.  Julia 
E.  Ferris;  Geo.  H.  Penke:  Mrs.  James  H.  Beans;  Don 
Camp;  G.  M.  Smith;  J.  W.  Morgan;  Hans  Clausen;  Mrs. 
Florence  Herr;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Frazer;  Will  C.  White;  Jane 
N.  Coolbaugh;  N.  A.  Bollacker;  Grasa  A.  Parker;  P.  B. 
Smith;  Gladys  N.  Hulbert  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hulbert;  J.  A. 
Jaeger;  Jos.  Burton;  J.  S.  McElroy,  Jr.;  Milton  H.  Fink; 
P.  F.  Glynn:  R.  M.  Halgren ;  Gid  Graham;  J.  G.  Gin- 
grass;   Adra  M.    Fay:  J.    A.    Dolan;   M.    W.    Jewel:   Bessie 

B.  Adcock;  Dr.  \Villiam  Zeutmayer;  Elizabeth  I.  Bactbke; 
P.  H.  Parker;  A.  Edward  Frear;  W.  T.  Nash  &  Son; 
Spurgeon  Stanley;  F.  C.  Johnston;  Mrs.  W.  Franklin 
Wood;  Mrs.  H.  Megrail;  Mrs.  I.  A.  Smothers;  L.  T.  Hen- 
ninger:  H.  Clay  Hodgson;  L.  F.  Hemraert;  John  Kohr;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Wood;  Gleiui  Hunter;  Emelie  Brookman ; 
.lohn  A.   Reynolds;  John   Steel;  Mrs.   Clara  Falk  Murpliy; 

C.  A.  Johnson ;  Augusta  L.  Hanchett ;  W.  B.  Conley ; 
Chas.  D.  McKeim;  J.  H.  Hamilton;  Lewis  A.  Hill;  N.  B. 
Ripley;  Alice  B.  Renwick;  Ida  15.  VolslorfT;  John  Y. 
Johnson;  F.  R.  Elliott;  Frank  F.  Carpenter;  Helen  P. 
Haskell;  Mable  S.  Stone;  Will  H.  Hennie;  L.  W. 
.Schwarze;  Phillip  P.  Page;  Louise  R.  DeGray;  G.  T. 
Mason;  Mary  He^lin  and  Margaret  Heslin;  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Kiemer;  J.  H.  Gauss,  D.D. ;  Irving  T.  Peterson;  Linnie 
Bettes;  Eloise  Evans;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Kappe;  H.  L.  Hodell; 
Dorothy  E,  Johnston;  Chas.  S.  Newhall;  H.  F.  Brown; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Caldwell ;  E.  R.  McCaughey :  A.  H. 
Parker.  Jr. ;  Leonard  Eliel :  Perry  Johnson :  Harlow  C. 
Richardson;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Mills;  E.  F.  Jacobson;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Muller;  A.  W.  Schmidt:  George  H.  Hayne;  J.  T. 
Keel;  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  G.  M.  .\lbln :  Eltta  M.  Krelner;  Edna 
J.  Kith  Conley;  A.  C.  Smith;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Nicol;  Kathe- 
«ine  Fay;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Key;  Lorelte  Donathan:  Ethel  A. 
.Tiihnson;  M.  \V.  Gardner;  R.  E.  Carter:  Erasmus  Wilson; 
Caroline  M.  Locke;  Margaret  C.  Heller;  T.  J.  Carroll; 
Helen  F.  Archer:  E.  A.  HefTelfinger;  John  M.  Mac- 
Gregor;  Minnie  Knispel;  J.  S.  Maverick;  G.  W. :  Mc- 
Goldrick;  Henry  C.  Schwartz:  K.  C.  Mills;  W.  R. 
Fearon :  Elina  Price;  J.  Don  Smith;  Catherine  E.  Town- 
send;  John,  Jane  and  Elizabeth  Cotton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
J.  D.  Schell;  J.  L.  Hertzler;  C.  W.  Greenfield:  Jlr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Hurst:  Childs'  Conservation  League,  Houstoni 
Texas:  Helen  Gould  Club,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio;  Em- 
ployees' Social  &  Protective  -\ssn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  .Tulia 
Wagstaff  Boyles;  Madeline  Porter;  Chas.  W.  Nelfing;  J; 
C.  MrCoU;  H.  E.  Fox:  F.  P.  Turner;  David  Lindsay; 
E.  W.  Halford;  Lester  F.  Strauss;  Dell  Weaton  and  Mr: 
and  Mrs.  Carlson;  Mary  L.  Soule;  W.  T.  Wylle;  H.  Ely; 
A.  O.  Hutterly;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Kent:  Mr.  E.  C.  Kent; 
Martha  Miles;  Union  Thanksgiving  Service  of  Richmond, 
Kan. ;  World  Wide  Guild  of  the  First  Baptist  Church; 
.-\merican  History  Classes  of  Corry  High  School.  Corry; 
Pa.;  T.  E.  Waiters;  W»*tminstor  Guild  of  the  First  Presr 
byterian  Church  of  Delhi.  Deilii.  N.  Y. ;  Minnie  Young's 
Class;  Senior  Class  of  Girls,  St.  John's  Epis.  Church; 
The  Guild,  Hambury,  Mich. :  Elmwood  Library  Club; 
Neighborhood  Charity  Club;  Mrs..  N.  Noe;  "Anonymous,'.' 
N.   Y.   City. 

G.  S.  Smith;  Ned  and  Margaret  Spatilding;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  Edwin  Cooper:  N.  C.  Bennett:  Lucile  Durrett; 
H.  L.  Guggenheim:  Josephine  M.  Lewis:  "CassiuS'," 
Greenboro,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  N.  Bergman  and  Family:  Mrs. 
.Tcssie  L.  Wickham:  Mrs.  M.vrtle  L.  Beck;  .T.  R.  Mitchell; 
"E.  E.  F.,"  Toledo,  "bio;  Paul  Brcedin;  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Carroll    (and   others,    held   over  until  next  week). 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $6,606.68 
Previously  reported.    .    $1,501,152.58 
Total  this  report 662,268.24 


GRAND  TOTAL      $2,163,42082 
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Power  Dams  of  America 

HIGH  dams  for  storage,  low  dams  for  diversion,  dams  of  concrete,  masonry, 
earth-fill  and  timber  are  found  in  the  water  power  developments  designed 
and  built  by  Stone  &  Webster. 

Water  is  stored  by  the  millions  of  acre  feet,  sometimes  by  barring  broad  rivers  in 
the  plains  states,  sometimes  by  sealing  motmt'kin  streams  at  great  altitudes.  One 
of  these  reservoirs  of  power  is  seven  thousand  feet  abo've  the  sea,  the  highest  in  America ; 
another  is  fifty  miles  in  lengthy,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Each  of  these  Stone  &  Webster  undertakings  is  the  embodiment  of  a  construction 
service  that  works  everywhere,  and  co-operates  with  the  client's  organization  from  the 
shaping  of  his  plan  to  the  delivery  of  his  completed  work.  • 

STONE  &  WEBSTER 

INCORPORATCO 
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Stone  fiWEBSTER 


AtJ^niHIluBS 
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Service 


Si'te. 


BOSTON.  147  Milk  Street 

;SAN  FRANCISCO.  Holbtookfildig. 


NEW  YORK,  120  Broadv.rBy 
^CLEVELAND.  Uukr  New*  ?li^ 


CHICAGO,  vS  S.  DcarK-.m  Street 
.i'lTTSBURGH,  Unwn  Aic*ic 
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Leaders  of  Business  Are  Lovers  of  Quiet 


Quiet  is  the  Soul  of  Work.  Noise  is 
unthinkable !  Quiet  means  work  well- 
done.  Noise  means  work  undone.  Silence  is 
twice  golden  to  the  busy  business  man ! 

Listen  today  to  the  typewriters  in  your 
office.  You  may  say  that  you  "never  hear 
them."  But  your  nerves  hear.  Your 
nervous  system  receives  a  tap  every  time 
a  type-key  strikes. 

Thousands  of  these  blows  each  day  are 
hammering  away  at  the  most  sensitive 
gateway  to  your  brain. 

Listen  today !  And  then  think  how 
grateful  would  be  the  absence  of  this  end- 
less click — click — click. 


The  Noiseless  Typewriter  prevents  the 
effect  by  removing  the  cause.  The  type  Is 
steel — the  roller  is  steel — and  yet  there  Is 
no  noise.  The  Noiseless  eliminates  noise  by 
refusing  to  make  noise.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  muffle  It  with  soft  rollers,  felt 
pads  or  so-called  shock  absorbers.  The 
noise  Is  not  created. 

Merely  In  the  way  It  spares  your  nerves. 
The  Noiseless.Typewrlter  Is  a  good  Invest- 
ment. Yet  it  is  more  than  merely  noiseless. 

It  is  one  of  the  speediest  machines  on 
the  market.  The  work  it  does  is  proof  of 
its  efficiency  in  turning  out  better  letters. 
Have  you  seen  this  modern  typewriter? 


<F7i^ 


NOISELESS 

TYPEAVRITER 

THi:  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York 

S.'i/fs  ajfjcts  i-i  Ifdiiin^  cities  of  the  United  Stales  ami  Canada 


WRITE    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET    AND    IMPRESSIVE    LIST    OF    USERS 


1921  ATLAS 


The  Literary  Digest  for  January  8,   1921 

With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  "^tS. 

aries  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words   of    Recent    Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  tew  from  tlie  thousands  of  late  wordt, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 
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The  Supreme  Authority 

I!^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form  ■with  nearly  3,ooo  pages, 
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and  where  to  sell . 
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GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


Fiu 
Your  . 
Vest 
Pocket 


la  new  idea — "The  Dictionary  of  Grammar," 
by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
and  helpful  hints — gives  the  essentials  of 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid-reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "A  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  iV.K.  Eve.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
teachers,  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Cloth.  53c  postpaid;  leather,  $1,05  postpatd- 
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Vital.  Thrilling,  History 


told  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  great- 
est story  of  the  19th  century  in  the  world.  Tells  of 
this  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
mense significance.  The  man  who  wants  to  understand 
today's  international  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  the  world's  history.  He  can  get  it  by 
reading  this  gripping  story  of  the  men  and  women — 
the  dominant  figures  of  their  times — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Telling  what  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crises 
as  our  Civil  War ;  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
important  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 
It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making. 
New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition 
'    1000  pages,  clolh-bound,  $3.75:  by  mail,  $3.93 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fonrth  Are.,  New  T«rk 


THE 
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CITY 


A  volume  of  intensely  interestine 
revelations  regarding  the  criminal 
insane  in  our  State  Asylums,  by 
Kdwarrt  11.  Williami,  M.D.  Full  of  farts 
straiii;er  tlian  fiction.  12mo.  cloth,  lllus- 
trati'd,  $1.(10;  by  mail.  $1.12.  Funk  A 
WagnalU  Company,  364  4thAv.,  N.T. 


Books    That   Build 

Mental,  Moral  and  Physical 
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(  The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels  \ 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hlrschfeld,  M.D.  Get  this 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  to  be  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Cloth  bound.  (l.7S  net; 
by  mail,  $1.87. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.    In  this  book  the  author 

clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  He  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  Ina  word— the  book  fits  men  for  ^cat/tfr^Ai^, 
Cloth,  300   pages,  fi.75  net:  by  mail,  $J.S7. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  menial  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — N. 
Y.  Times.  Cloth,  j'io  pages.  $1.7 snet:  by  mail,  fl.87. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  shows  how  one  may  begin  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  is  no  theorist:  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them.    By  Charles  D.  Mus> 
grove,  M.D.    Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish 
important,   and  therefore  necessarily  trying  work, 
is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  nervous    system — its   possibilities,  capabilities, 
and  its  liability  to  exhaustion.    Truly,  as  Dr.  Mus- 
grove  saj's,  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  are  most 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."    i2mo, 
cloth.  $1.23  net:  by  mail.  it. 37. 
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We  Traveled  the  World 
in  a  Single  Night 

Last  night  we  took,  out  our  Rand  VlVNally  Atlas  of 
the  World  and  set  sail  for  London.  We  heard  Lloyd 
George  addressing  Parliament.  We  walked  with  the 
great  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  roamed  the  battle- 
fields of  France  and  Belgium.  Lens,  we  saw,  and 
those  Argonnc  forests. 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  the  tablelands  of  Thibet.  A 
geisha  girl  served  us  tea  in  far  away  Japan.  We  rested 
awhile  in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids.  Around  the 
world  and  back  we  traveled,  visiting  lands  and  places 
we  had  not  seen  in  years—many  we  had  never  known. 
Truly,  there  is  romance  in  a  map  if  you  but  seek  it! 

In  every  home  there  should  be  a  good  atlas  ot  tlie 
world: — for  the  children  growing  up — for  the  parents 
of  those  children  who  do  not  wish  to  grow  old. 

This  year  it  is  particularly  important  that  you  buy  a 
new  atlas.  The  World  War  established  new  boundaries 
and  created  new  nations — the  1920  United  States  Census 
brought  forth  a  wealth  of  new  data.  That  old  atlas 
which  has  served  your  family  for  so  many  years  has 
passed  out  of  date.  Faithful  atlas!  It  should  be  replaced 
by  a  modern  R.WI)  M^Nally. 

Map  Headquarters 


'i^f'l. 


CRaiwM^Nally 


There  is  a 

Rand  M^Nally  Atlas 

for  every  purpose 

Here  are  a  few  of  them.     Others 
in   preparation 

For  the  office — 
Commercial  Atlas  of  America. 

1921    New    Census   Edition 

Size  14  .T  21  inches  closed,  540  pages. 
Issued  every  year.  The  standard  author- 
ity since  1876.  Sample  ni;»p  sent  oi» 
request. 

For  the  home — 

Complete  Atlas  of  the  World. 

1921  New  Census  Edition.  Size  11  x 
14  inches  closed,  148  pages.  Just  off  the 
press.  Shows  all  new  boundaries  created 
Dy  the  World  War.  Up-to-date  in  every 
particular.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  pocket  reference — 

Pocket  Atlas  of  the  World. 

1921  New  Census  Edition.  Size  SJi  x 
Sy^  inches.  385  pages.  \  convenient 
compilation  of  maps  and  statistics  cover- 
ing important  places  throughout  the  world. 
Further  particulars  on  request. 


536  S.  Ci  ARK  Streft,  Cmicaco 


42  R.  ll'nn  Strekt,  New  Vcirk 


Prices  of  Rand  M'  Nally  Atlases  range  from  75c  to  $75.00.    Tell  us  your  requirements  and  let  us  assist  you  in 

the  selection  of  the  Atlas  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
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How  to  Speak 

and  Write 
asterly  English 


Let  us  send  you,  absolutely  free,  a  copy  of  our  tiew 
illustrated  book,  "How  to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly 
English."  You  will  be  glad  you  wrote  for  this  book, 
■no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  may  know 
about  the  English  Language  and  its  proper  usage  in 
your  business  and  social  life.  This  book,  sent  fre*", 
is  for  the  office  boy  as  well  as  for  the  boss.  It  is  for  em- 
ployees and  employers,  for  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
authors,  correspondents,  clerks,  credit  men,  typists, 
lawyers — in  fact  for  everyone  who  really  wants  to 
make  a  hahit  of  using  correct,  forceful,  convincing 
English.     Write  today  for  this  book. 

Only  15   Minutes 

a  Day  With 
Slierwin  Cody's 

NEW 
INVENTION 

Yes — only  15  minutes 
a  day  with  S  her  win 
Cody's  New  Invention— 
and  you  can  actually 
SEE  how  your  English 
improves.  The  me- 
chanical drudgery  is  eliminated  No  rules  to  memo- 
rize. Mr.  Cody  is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  best 
known  teacher  of  business  English  in  the  country. 
This  new  patent,  granted  October  15,  1918,  is  the 
result  of  20  years'  experience  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
teacher  at  your  elbow.  Whatever  work  you  do,  your 
English  "makes  or  breaks"  you.  Incorrect  spelling, 
pronunciation  or  usage,  or  the  use  of  flat,  ordinary 
words,  handicaps  you  in  business  and  among  your 
friends.  You  can  improve  your  English  now  in  15 
minutes  a  day,  in  spare  time.  Make  words  WIN  for  you. 

SELF-CORRECTING  METHOD 

The  average  person  in  business  or  at  school  is  only 
61%  efficient  in  English.  So  Mr.  Cody's  method 
teaches  you  from  the  ground  up.  Old  methods  do  not 
stick  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Cody's  new  invention  teaches 
by  HABIT— makes  it  EASIEST  to  do  it  the  RIGHT 
way.  Lessons  include  Letter  Writing,  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  Grammar,  Reading  and  Conversation. 
One  lesson  each  evening  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Only  15  minutes  a  day.  And  so  simple  is  the  new 
invention  that  you  see  at  a  glance  your  errors  and 
note  every  day  your  improvement. 

Every  time  you 
speak  or  write  you 
show  just  how 
much  you  know. 
Lack  of  language  power  may  easily  be  costing  you 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year.  See  what  Mr.  Cody 
can  do  for  you.  See  what  a  few  minutes  a  day  NOW 
will  mean  to  you  later.  It  costs  nothing  to  FIND 
OUT.  Mail  the  coupon  or  a  postal  card  this  very 
minute  for  the  free  book,  "How  to  Speak  and  Write 
Masterly  English."  It  will  prove  a  revelation  to  vou. 
WRITE  NOW.     Address 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English 
71  Searle  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English 

71  Searle  Bldg.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  "How  to  Speak  and 
Write  Masterly  English." 


FREE! 


Name. 


Address . 


M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
epare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
IB  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  CaBtenholz.  A.M..  C 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  bociety  of  Certified  Public  Accountanta,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  a--:sisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'3,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Elxtension  University,    Dept.  152-HA,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


The  Unconscious  Mind 


by  Alfred  T.  Schofield,  M.D..  treats  in  an  authoritative 
manner  of  the  development  of  the  unconscious  mind  in 
man,  and  traces  some  of  its  powers  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  they  are  exhibited.  He  shows  that  the  mind  is 
the  seat  of  character  and  conscience  and  the  source  of  instinct  and 
of  conduct,  and  of  enormous  importance  in  our  entire  economy,  and 
explains  how  it  can  be  used  in  therapeutics,  the  control  of  habits, 
etc.  A  book  that  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
mmd  and  its  workings.    Svo,  cloth.  ^51  pp.,  $3.00:  by  mail,  $5.26. 

FUNK  k  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.       354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


This   Offer  Saves   $3,00   For   Every   Preacher 


on  this 


Time-Saving  Aid  to  More 

Successful  Preaching 

The  Church  is  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  her  Pastors.  Preach- 
ing is  but  one  of  his  duties.  He  must  organize  and  support  societies, 
keep  up  with  his  parish  calling,  perhaps  work  off  a  mortgage,  and  do  a 
thousand  other  things  which  steal  time  from  his  sermon-writing.  His 
urgent  need  is  for  a  method  of  time-saving  that  will  not  lower  the 
quality  of  his  sermons — a  source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  he  spends  in  this  work.  That 
method  is  now  available  in  this  fine  twelve-volume  set — 

The  Sermon  Bible 


The  Preacher  Chooses  His  Text 

and  turns  immediately  to  THE  SERMOX  BIBLE  and  to  the  particular  verse  he  has 
chosen.  He  finds  outHnes  of  the  best  sermons  ever  given  on  the  text  by  the  greatest 
Preachers.  He  finds  the  most  suggestive  excerpts  from' the  best  homiletic  literature 
of  this  generation.  He  finds  a  wonderful  bibliography  referring  him  to  the  very  page 
of  other  works  where  he  will  find  help  in  building  a  sermon  upon  this  text.  There  is 
laid  before  him  a  condensation  to  its  vital  points  of  all  that  has  been  ably  said  on  the 
text.     The 

4,800  Sermon  Outlines— 24,000  Homiletic  References 

included  in  this  work  give  access  to  the  best  thoughts  of  our  greatest  Preachers  of  all 
denominations.  Every  Pastor  likes  to  know  how  others  have  handled  the  text  he 
chooses.     This  does  not  risk  plagiarism.     It  is  a  stimulus  to  independent  thinking. 

Talk  Over  the  Text  With  Phillips  Brooks 

or  Henry  Ward  Beecher  or  Alexander  Maclaren,  or  with  others  of  the  many  Masters 
of  the  Pulpit  who  have  helped  to  form  this  work.  Every  sermon  quoted  has  actually 
been  delivered  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  its  author.  Each  one  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  keen,  logical  analysis,  the  main  points  selected,  and  the  most  striking  and 
essential  thoughts  effectively  presented.  The  texts  are  arranged  in  natural  order 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  Here  is  a  valuable  assistant  for  whose  suggestion,  in- 
formation, and  inspiration  every  hard-pushed  minister  will  be  grateful. 


Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co. 

354  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City, 


Gentli^liifn  •     Pit-as 
me.  prepaid,  at  voui'spei 
price  oJ  S18.00.  THE  hERMON 
BIBLE    in    12  volumes,    i-lot 
bound,     I   enclose   initial  pay 
nient  of  S2,00  and  a><ree  to  pay 
$2.tJ0  per  nrontlmntil  I  have  i>aid 
SlS.dO  in  all.     If  the  books  are  not 
satisfactory,    I   may  return  them   to 
yon  within  five  days  and  you  agree  to 
refund  my  payments  in  full. 

L.  1>.  1-8 


A  Valuable  Guarantee 

of  satisfaction    goes   with 

every  set  of  these  books. 

If  you  find  them  in  any 

way     unsatisfactory, 

1  X  return    them   to  us 

within    five    davs 

nd     the     full 

amount     you 

have  paid  will 

be  refunded. 


Y. 

send 


Name . 


Send  the  cou- 
pon   to-day 
e.xam- 
ine     THE 
SERMON 
BIBLE. 


Add)- 


Date State . 


Cut 


Price 


A  14%  ^^ut  in 

In  order  to  clean  out  the  small  balance 
of  this  edition  from  our  stock  room,  where 
we  need  the  space  to  take  care  of  our  new 
publications,  we  are  offering  readers  a  re- 
duction of  $3  from  the  regular  price  of  $21. 
This  special  price  of  $18  makes  the  cost 
just  $1.50  per  volume.  Purchase  is  made 
even  easier  by  the 

Small,  Easy  Payments 

of  $2  down  and  $2  per  month.  Only  once 
in  a  great  while  do  circumstances  make 
possible  a  big  bargain  like  this  for  the 
fortunate  ones  who  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  few  cents  a  day  that  this  set  will  cost 
will  seem  insignificant  when  its  value  has 
been  demonstrated  in  vour  stud\-. 
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Si 


"ways  to  tell  ho'w  your 
lie  at  Js ,  ^wasted 


'T^O  encourage  fuel  sav- 
ing  we  have  thought  it 
helpful  to  show  some  of 
the  ways  that  heat  is  lost 
or  wasted  and  how  such 
losses  can  be  located. 

The  common  causes  for 
heat  loss  are  not  deeply 
hidden.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  evident  to  anyone 
who  will  look  for  them. 


If  you  find  any  one  of 
the  conditions  below  in 
your  system,  you  can  with- 
out a  doubt  be  helped  by 
Johns-Man  ville  Insulation 
Service. 


Twenty-five  feet  of  aver- 
age size  bare  pipe  carrying 
steam  at  a  medium  pressure 
wastes  14  tons  of  coal  a 
year.  In  the  face  of  this 
fact  uncovered  pipes  are 
inexcusable. 


O  icn.pipesarecov- 
ered  but  flanges  and 
fittings  left  bare.  Very 
wasteful.  More  fuel  is 
wasted  by  leaving  one 
pair  of  flanges  bare 
than  if  a  whole  foot  of 
the  pipe  itrelf  were 
left  uncovered. 


Most  coverings  are  too  thin. 
You  cover  pipes  to  save  heat. 
Why  not  save  all  that  is  pos- 
sible by  using  proper  thickness 
— instead  of  accepting  the 
partial  saving  of  thin  inade- 
quate materials. 


J.  r\^ 


Through  — 


^^^a^  ^ 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  producti 
INSULATION 

CEMENTS 

ttal  makt  koiirr  »ilii  /r «♦  pncf 


Not  only  pipes  but  every  liot 
surface  must  be  insulated  to 
secure  maximum  fuel  savings. 

Don't  be  content  with  sav- 
ing heat  loss  from  pipes  alone 
-  find  every  hot  surface  and 
have  it  properly  insulated. 


Vibration     wears     away 
materials    that   are   struc- 
turally weak  causing  them 
to  sag,  allowing  circulation 
of  air  between  covering  and 
))i;:e,thiis  reducing  their  eff"ective 
thickness    and    insulating  value. 
Moral:  Be  sure  that  the  material 
you    use    has    more   than   heat- 
saving  value — that  it  has  long  life 
a^   veil — preferably    a    felted 
ratber  than  a  molded  material. 


ROOFINGS 

ihti  (M   down  firt  niki 

PACKINGS 

llul  (dvr  power  »iiit 

LININGS 

MtfT  make  braker  taf* 
FIDE 

liRCviNriON 

l>KODlK:Tt 


J  O  H  N  .S  -  M  A  N  V  11,  I.  K  .     Inc. 

Madison  .\vi-niii'  .il  4lsl  Street.   .\'ew  Vi)rk  Cily 

/w  l''tiftortrn     Itmitrhru  hi  Hi  iMru*'  Citieit 

For  Ciiniidn:  CANADIAN  JOHNS  MAN  VlLl.K  CO..  U.l.  Toroiil.i 


-Manville 


Asbestocel 

For  hot  water  and  low 
pre.ssure  steam  lines.  Note 
that  the  corrugations  run 
aroimd  the  pipe,  not  along 
its  length.  This  effects  a 
marked  increase  in 
efficiency. 


s^servation 


Asbesto-Sponge  Felt 

The  most  efficient  commercial 
insulation  known,  and  the  most 
durable,  because  felted  instead  of 
molded,  hence  most  economical. 


85%  Magnesia 

Johns-Manville  85% 
Magnesia,  the  most 
durable  and  efficient 
insulation  of  the 
molded  type. 
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Men  like  Ivory  Soap 

They  like  its  unassuming  whiteness. 

They  like  its  refreshing  fragrance. 

They  like  its  quick,  abundant,  last- 
ing lather. 

They  like  its  easy  rinsing. 

They  like  its  mildness. 

They  like  its  convenience- —  "it 
floats." 

They  like  the  refreshing,  healthful 
feeling  of  perfect  cleanliness  that 
follows  its  use. 

They  like  it  because  they  know  it 
is  just  pure  soap  of  the  highest  grade — 
nothing  else. 

I'vory  is  the  safe,  pleasing  soap  for 
everybody's   toilet   and  daily   bath. 


i920   By   THE  PROCTER   b   9*UBLE   CO,   C<NC<NNATI 


IVORY  SOAP 


99>fo^  PURE 


fVash  silk  shirts  and  all  fine  garments  'with 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes.       Sample  Package  Free. 

Absolutely  safe.  Snowlike  flakes  of  purest  soap  that  melt  into  rick 
suds  instantly.  No  rubbing.  Send  for  free  sample  to  The  Procter 
6C  Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  38-A,  Home  Economics  Seaion,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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TOPICS    -   OF  -  THE   -  DAY 

(Title   registered   in  U    S   PalenI  Ortire  for  u;>e  in  this   publication  and  on   mo\inp   picture  films) 


WHEN   WILL   GOOD   TIMES   RETURN? 


y4S  DAY  FOLLOWS  NIGHT,  and  flood-tide  follows  ebb, 
/-^  so  inevitably  must  tlic  existing  business  depression 
■^  -^  soin(!  time  come  to  an  end  and  the  inflooding  tides  of 
prosperity  begin  to  rise.  At  least,  so  all  our  liistoriaiis,  economists, 
hankers,  and  financuai  autliorities  agree.  But  what  the  anxious 
business  man  asks  just  now  is,  "When  will  the  tide  turn,  when 
will  the  dawn  break,  when  will  the  buyer  eease  from  striking 
and  the  wheels  of  industry  again  begin  lo  revolve".'  To  these 
questions,  after  a  eareful  searr-h  of  ihe  daily  and  finaneial  i)ress, 
we  are  at  least  able  t  )  give  an  answer  from  men  who  should  know 
whereof  they  speak.  "The 
Federal  Reserve  monthly 
bulletin,  The  AnrifilisI,  the 
current  report  of  the  Har- 
vard (^ommittee  on  eco- 
nomic research,  the  re- 
view of  the  National  City 
Bank,"  as  it  is  noted  in 
The  Nation,  "all  agrees  in 
a  general  exjiectation  that, 
the  industrial  depression 
accompanying  the  process 
of  deflation  will  last  into 
the  spring,  but  that  a  n-- 
vival  is  due  to  begin  b\ 
March  or  April."  Oilier 
authorities  who  venture 
pn^dictions  agree  in  a  geii- 
tjral  way  that  while  the 
depression  is  likely  to  be 
worse  before  it  is  better,  there  are  already  signs  of  improvement, 
and  a  definite  recovery  is  to  be  expected,  some  say,  by  the  end 
of  the  present  month;  others  put  the  dale  anywhere  from  one  to 
six  months  in  the  future.  Mr.  A.  W.  Douglas,  who  heads  the 
committee  on  statistics  of  the  United  States  (^hamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  report  based  on  investigation  throughout  the  country, 
makes  the  encouraging  declaration  that  "we  are  near  the  bottom 
of  the  depression,  or  will  be  in  the  next  thirty  days."  In  a  fon>- 
cast  prepared  for  Forbes,  the  banking  and  brokerage  linn  of 
Hornblower  &  Weeks  asserts  its  belief  "that  the  cuiTent  indus- 
trial depression  will  end  in  February."  Mr.  E.  G.  Cattell, 
Philadelphia  city  statistician,  predicted  at  a  recent  luncheon  in 
New  York  that  the  end  of  the  business  depr(^ssion  will  comi^  in 
February  or  March,  that  from  then  on  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months  business  would  improve  slowly,  and  by  October  should 
be  going  ahead  at  full  speed.  Frank  F.  Porter,  chainuan  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Council,  last 
month  predicted  belter  business  conditions  within  ninety 
days.  The  Harvard  economic  committee  holds  to  its  forecast 
that  "the  recession  of  business  now  in  progress  will  terminate 
by  April,  1921."     John  Moody,  the  authority  on  securities,  is 


convinced  "that  a  business  revival  will  occur  during  1921,  and 
especially  after  the  end  of  the  first  quarter;  for  such  a  revival  is 
definitely  foreshadowed  by  the  present  abundance  of  material 
and  labor,  and  by  the  abundance  of  capital  which  we  will  prob- 
ably soon  see."  The  December  letter  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  contains  a  careful  survey  of  the  prospects  of  business 
revival.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted  that  the  banking  crisis 
w^as  really  passed  in  November,  a  statement  supported  in  part 
by  the  drop  in  the  interest-rates  an  call  loans  and  time  loans. 
"The  prediction  that   money-rate<  will  be  much  easier  in  1921 

is  based  by  the  certainty 
that  both  the  farmer  and 
ntailer  will  have  to  pay 
otf  loans  in  large  amount.s 
during  the  coming  months 
and  that  loan  require- 
ments in  1921  will  be 
conspicuously  smaller." 
There  is  thought  likely  to 
he  little  large-scale  ex- 
pansion by  corporations 
before  1922,  because  of 
interest  charges.  "By 
tile  summer  of  1921  con- 
ditions may  favor  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  new  con- 
struction work  and  retail 
buying,  but  during  the 
first  half  of  1921  we  shall 
have  to  pass  through  the 
IH'riod  of  liquidation  which  normally  conies  between  prosperity 
and  the  point  of  complete  readjustment."  The  low  prices  which 
come  with  depression  bear  in  tluMiiselves  the  conditions  necessary 
for  revival.  First,  "they  produce  easier  money  conditions  and 
stimulate  the  issue  of  bonds,"  Secondly,  "low  prices  in  them- 
selves stimulate  larger  purchases.  There  are  many  thousands 
of  people  waiting  to  buy  furniture,  clothing,  and  luxuries  when 
prices  appear  to  be  at  the  end  of  th(>ir  decline."  To  this 
authority— 

"It  seems  quite  obvious  lliat  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country  will  remain  at  a  low  level  during  the  next  six  months. 
Wages  in  New  Knglnnd  are  heavily  reduced.  Business  men 
feel  considerably  poorer  on  account  of  depreciation  of  inven- 
tories and  a  smaller  margin  of  profits.  This  applies  also  to  in- 
vestors confroiit(>d  with  lo.sses  and  reduced  dividends.  The 
farmers  will  enjoy  little  surplus  income  after  selling  their  crops 
and  will  practise  economy  in  buying  luxuries  and  even  essentials 
until  the  summer  of  1921.  Finally,  the  hope  of  a  profitable 
export  trade  during  the  next  six  or  eight  months  is  not  encoura- 
ging in  view  of  Europe's  poverty,  as  evidenced  by  the  low  value 
of  foreign  currencies,  and  the  trade  losses  in  Latin-America  and 
the  Orient  following  the  recent  panics  in  Japan.  Cuba.  Paraguay, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  other  Latin- American  countries.     It  was 


— Collier  in  the  Boston  Shoe  and  Lcitlhi  r  Reporter. 
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inaiuly  l)eeause  of  inability  to  make  collections  in  South-Amer- 
ican countries  that  the  American  International  Corporation 
passed  its  dividends  last  month.  Indications  are  that  bankers 
in  those  countries  will  require  eight  or  ten  months  to  emerge 
from  their  present  difficulties." 

To  these  definite  predictions  may  be  added  the  general  state- 
ments of  men  like  Herbert  Hoover.  E.  H.  Gary,  J.  Ogden  Armour, 


Cop,vrii,'litcd.  U120.  ity  the  New  Y'^rk  "  Eveninj;  Post."  Im- 

KVEN  TIT  ALLY  ^WHY    jsop    \-<>\\' 

-Jones    in    the   New     York    Kviniiig   I'nsl 

Francis  H.  Sissoji,  H.  ('.  Forbes,  and  (iuy  Emerson,  that  the 
worst  is  probably  over  and  that  recovery  may  be  expected 
soon.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  ;in  analysis  of  ihe  views  of  financial 
leaders  in  his  magazine,  comes  to  th^-  conclusion  that  "the. 
situation  contains  more  favorable  than  unfavorable  features, 
and  indications  point  not  to  disasttr,  but  to  earlj'  betterment 
and  to  the  setting  in  of  genuine  prosperity  early  in  the  new-  year." 
This  experienced  writer  on  bu.siness  conditions  lists  separately 
what  he  considers  the  favorable  and  the  imfavorable  factors 
in  the  situation,  as  based  on  recent  happenings.  The  unfavor- 
able factors  are: 

"1.  Pessimism  among  many  business — not  financial — men  is 
running  to  dangerous  extremes. 

"2.  Failures  in  November  involved  the  heaviest  liabilities  in 
five  years. 

"3.  Severe  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  materials  and 
stocks  on  hand  has  made  borroAving  extremely  difficult  in  in- 
numerable cases. 

"4.  The  public,  aggrieved  over  the  exorbitant  prices  de- 
manded earlier  in  the  jear,  have  not  j'et  regained  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  prices,  no  matter  what  cuts  may  be  announced. 
In  view  of  the  downw'ard  trend,  the  placing  of  new  orders  is  uni- 
versally held  up  or  curtailed  to  the  limit. 

"5.  Reduction  and  passing  of  dividends,  including,  notabh% 
the  reduction  of  the  American  Sugar  Company's  rate,  is  having  a 
depressing  effect. 

"6.  The  drop  in  most  of  the  foreign  exchanges  to  the  lowest 
levels  ever  known  is  causing  not  only  European  but  uriental 
and  Latin- American  buyers  to  stop  or  drastically  curtail  pur- 
chases from  this  country,  a  development  which  is  admittedly 
of  serious  moment. 

"7.  The  morality  in  the  commercial  world  is  t-o-day  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  the  courts  are  clogged  wath  lawsuits  arising  from 
broken  contracts,  etc. 

"8.  Governmental  expenditui'es  threaten  to  average  ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000  annually  for  several  years,  thus 
blasting  hopes  of  any  very  substantial  lowering  of  taxation. 

"9.  The  shrinkage  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  market  value 


of  the  crops  is  causing  acute  dissatisfaction  among  the  agricul- 
tural population  and,  at  least  temporarily,  militating  against 
free  spending. 

■'10.  Unionized  labor  is  blindly  antagonistic  to  wage  reduc- 
tions, no  matter  how  thoroughly  reductions  may  be  Avarranted 
by  conditions." 

Then  the  favorable  developments  are  listed  as  follows: 

"1.  The  government  reports  that  harvesting  weather  has 
been  ideal,  and  our  1920  crops  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  boun- 
tiful ever  garnered,  thus  insuring  ample  supplies  of  foodstuffs 
for  both  man  and  beast. 

''2.  Our  banking  system  is  a  bulwark  against  financial  panic, 
and  altho  interest  rates,  very  properly,  have  been  kept  high  to 
discourage  inflation  and  overspeculation,  bankers  confidently 
predict  easier  monetary  conditions  within  the  next  six  weeks. 

"3.  Weeding  out  of  unsatisfactory  workers,  rendered  possible 
through  the  diminution  in  demand  for  goods  and  also  trans- 
portation, has  acted  as  a  tonic  upon  labor,  with  the  result  that 
production  per  man  is  increasing  substantially,  thus  lowering 
labor  costs.  Moreover,  immigration  is  approaching  the  100,000 
mark  per  month.     Strikes  are  no  longer  a  menace. 

■"4.  America's  railroads  are  to-day  functioning  more  ef- 
ficiently than  ever  before  in  their  historj'.  Congestion  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  ablest  railroad  presidents 
declare  that  industry  and  business  can  now  <;ount  upon  prompt, 
satisfactory  service. 

"5.  Readjustment  in  njau.y  industries  1  as  already  been  drastic, 
prices  in  not  a  few  instances  being  back  to  prewar  levels.  In 
other  lines  deflation  is  proceeding  at  such  a  pace  that  bottom 
ought  to  be  reached  within  a  month  or  two.  In  the  view  of  most 
authorities,  the  worst  of  the  unsettlement  incidental  to  price- 
cutting  has  already  been  experienced,  and  they  look  for  early 
symptoms  of  steadiness. 

"6.  The  deadlock  in  buying,  which  has  been  extremely  acute, 
is  expected  to  break  in  the  very  near  future,  as  a  vast  number  of 
(joncerns  have  been  operating  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the 
public,  as  a  rule,  have  been  rigidly  using  up  their  old  supplies 
in  the  sure  belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  fill  their  needs  at  much 
lower  prices.  These  lower  prices  are  rapidly  being  made 
available. 

■"7.  The  election  results  have  been  favorably  interpreted  by 
the  financial  and  business  world,  thus  installing  an  underlying 
feeling  of  confidence. 

■"8.  Faith  in  the  outlook  for  1921  is  so  strong  in  the  highest 


'   WOULD    VOL    MIND    GIVING    A    LITTLE    OF    IT    BACK  ?   ' 

— On-  in  the  Chicago   Tribune. 

financial  and  industrial  circles  that  ambitious  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  launching  of  new  enterprises  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  The  wave  of  unbridled  extravagance  which  en- 
gulfed the  country  during  the  inflated  boom  has  passed,  and 
money   is    now   being   saved   in   sufficient   amounts    to    justify 
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fMiterprising  leaders  in  countiug  upon  being  able  to  raise 
the  capital  necessary  for  their  projects — a  factor  of  great 
magnitude. 

"9.  All  fears  of  Bolshevism  overrunning  the  world  have  dis- 
appeared and  clamor  in  this  countrj^  for  such  revolutionary 
nostrums  as  the  'Plumb  Plan'  is  d.ying  out.     Lloyd  George's 


QUIT    KOLLOWlNCi     -MKI" 
—  M(jt'?'is  for  Uic  (iPorKe  \lii(tlii!W  Adiiiiis  S»'rvii-t). 

declaration  that  Ihiiitjs  an  getting  better'  in  Eiu'ope  is  accepted 
as  the  literal  truth. 

"  10.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  down  20  or  2r)  per  eeut.  and 
will  fall  more,  thus  paving  the  way  for  pejH-efid  readjustment 
<)f  wageiK. 

"11.  Our  se<-ui-ily  markets  liave  stood  up  extraordinarily  well 
in  face  of  the  avalanche  of  unsettling  in<'idents,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  single  finaucial  failure  of  importance. 

"12.  Finally,  the  heullli  of  the  .American  peoi)le  is  splendi<l; 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  country  is  strong;  the  spirit  «)f  enter- 
prise in  iuHuential  cireivs  is  unda\int«d.  Our  resources  ar»^ 
illimitable,  and,  of  more  momei\t  at  this  lime,  we  are  within 
sight  of  adequate  caj)ital  to  develop  them,  mort)  efficient  labor 
to  haiidhi  th«Mn,  better  railroad  fa<'ilities  to  transport  them,  more 
American  ships  to  carry  them  overseas,  and  a  steadily  recuper- 
ating worhl  to  l)uy  our  sur|)lus." 

Some  of  these  points  arc  included  by  Koger  V\  .  liab.son  in 
the  list  of  ten  "factors  which  to-day  foretell  business  pros- 
perity," that  the  statistician  mentioned  in  a  recetit  address  in 
New  York: 

"1.  The  gi'eat  mass  of  people  slill  have  the  government  bonds 
which  they  bought  during  the  war.  Inlil  these  are  sold,  there 
will  remain  a  big  reserve-buying  pow  er. 

"2.  Millicms  of  dollars  whi<'h  lienlofore  lia\e  been  spent  for 
drink  are  now  being  spent  on  the  luiihling  of  hom«'s,  the  bu.\  ing 
of  comforts,  and  general  merchandise. 

"3.  Tlie  banking  svst'm  of  tlu>  United  States  is  more  li*xible 
than  it  has  excr  been  during  any  iHVceding  period  of  tinancial 
stress. 

"4.  National  adxcrlising  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  destined 
to  be  a  great  force  in  the  i)rodu<Mng  and  steadying  of  business. 

"5.  The  war  has  resulted  in  the  standardization  of  many  lines, 
which  causes  greater  «'Hiciency  in  production. 

"<i.  Au  impetus  has  been  given  to  foreign  trade  which  will 
eontinue  for  nuuiy  years,  espe<*ially  as  we  now  have  a  gi'eat 
merchant  nutrine. 

"7.  Seasonable  Huctuations  in  numufacturing  and  selling  are 
being  eliminated. 


"8.  A  reduction  in  taxation  may  be  expected.  This  especially 
applies  to  business  and  profits  taxation. 

"9.  Recent  political  elections  show  that  the  mass  of  people 
are  at  heart  conservative  and  can  be  counted  on  to  back  up  a 
business  man's  government. 

"10.  The  war  made  the  United  States  the  richest  country 
potentially  in  the  world." 

That  in  the.se  dull  days  the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  better 
and  healthier  business  in  the  not  distant  future  is  a  point  on 
which  such  authorities  as  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Governor  Hard- 
ing, of  the  Reserve  Board,  and  Mr.  Barron,  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Boston  News  Bureau,  all  agree.  We  have  been 
wastefid  and  extravagant,  says  Mr.  Schw-ab  in  a  pubhc  address, 
and  are  now  "getting  relieved  of  the  impurities  of  our  business 
life."  "The  dose  is  distinctly  unpleasant"  and  the  process 
may  take  some  little  time  longer.  "But  the  patient  will  in 
time  be  cured,  and  when  he  is  cured  the  great  body  of  American 
business  will  emerge  with  a  vigor  and  an  energy  the  world  has 
never  known  before."  Governor  Harding,  of  the  Federal  He- 
serve  Board,  agrees  that  "periodic  depressions  in  business  are  as 
beneficial  as  rests  on  a  long  journey." 

All  these  cheerful  statements  from  the  headquarters  of  big 
business  and  high  finance  naturallj-  call  forth  from  the  daily 
press  manj-  optiijiistic  editorials,  whi(di  emphasize  the  fundar 
mental  basis  of  national  prosperity,  in  our  wealth,  in  our  national 
resources,  and  in  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  people. 
The  elder  Morgan's  advice  never  to  be  a  "bear"  on  the  United 
States  is  widely  re<'alled.  What  we  all  need  these  days,  the  New 
York   World  contends,  is    "a  httle  more  old-fa.shioned  American 


O'pyi'iKtiUNl  by  tlic  iN,»w   \ork    l'ril)unc',   Ino. 

NEXT    TIMK    I.KT'S    INSIST    ON    AN    ANESTHETIC! 

— Darling  In  the  New  York  Tribune. 

confidence  and  optimism."  According  to  The  World,  "any 
American  blest  with  reasonable  health  who  insists  on  taking 
his  own  troubles  seriously  should  be  sentenced  to  six  months  in 
Europe,  where  there  are  real  troubles  and  where  life  itself  is  a 
dailv  battle  for  mere  e.xistenoe." 
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THE   NEW  KINGDOM   OF  JUGO-SLAVIA 


'A^ 


PRODUCT  OF  INTELLECTUAL  FORCES,"  is 
what  one  of  the  most  competent  of  British  publicists 
calls  the  newly  formed  state  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes;  and,  therefore,  he  says,  it  "offers  peculiar  diffi- 
culties to  the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination."  The  binding  element 
of  the  new  amalgamation  is  called  "the  sentiment  of  a  racial 
unity  transcending  political  and  religious  divisions."  This 
conception  of  Jugo-Slavia  is  summed  up  in  the  reply  of  a  deputa- 
tion of  Serbs  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  understand  by  a 
nation?"  The  question  was  put  in  1848,  when  the  Serbs  were 
petitioning  for  recognition  of  their  national  language  in  the 
Magyar  state,  and  thej'  replied:  "A  nation  is  a  race  which 
possesses  its  own  language,  customs,  culture,  and  enough  self- 
consciousness  to  preserve  them."  According  to  this  view,  a  single 
nation  could  exist  di\aded  among  several  political  rulers,  and  in 
this  sense,  we  are  told,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Jugo-Sla^s  has 
existed  for  many  years.  Political  organization  came  in  those 
dark  days  of  1917,  when  the  present  Kingdom's  territorx' was 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Government  had 
fled,  with  the  remnants  of  the, army,  to  the  Greek  island  of 
Corfu.  There  on  July  20,  1917,  the  so-called  "Declaration  of 
Corfu"  was  signed  bj'  "the  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia,  Nikola  Pashitch, 
and  the  President  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Committee,  Dr.  Anton 
Trumbie."  This  declaration,  practically  all  of  whose  terms 
have  since  been  put  into  effect,  runs,  in  its  most  essential  parts, 
as  follows : 

1.  The  state  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes,  who  are  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Southern  Slavs  or  Jugo-Slavs,  will  be  a- 
free  and  independent  Kingdom,  with  an  indivisible  territory 
and  unity  of  power.  This  state  ^\all  be  a  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic, and  parliamentary  monarchy,  with  the  Karageorgeviteh 
dynasty,  which  has  always  shared  the  ideals  and  feelings  of  the 
nation  in  placing  above  everything  else  the  national  libertv  and 
•will  at  its  head. 

2.  The  name  of  this  state  will  be  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes,  and  the  title  of  the  sovereign  will  be 
King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes.  ...... 

9.  The  territory  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  will  com- 
prise all  the  territory  where  our  nation  lives  in  compact  masses 
and  without  discontinuity,  and  where  it  could  not  be  mutilated 
without   injuring  the  vital  interests  of   the  community. 

10.  The  Adriatic  Sea,  in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights  of  all  nations,  is  to  be  free  and  open  to  all  and  each. 

11.  All  citizens  throughout  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  are 
t-qual  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  in  regard  to  the  state  and  the  law. 

The  present  Kingdom,  whose  largest  recent  difficulty  is  van- 
ishing with  the  suppression  of  d'Annunzio  and  the  creation  of  the 
*'Free  State  of  Fiume,"  is  credited,  by  the  current  issue  of  "The 
Statesman's  Year-Book"  (Macmillan)  with  a  total  area  of 
101,246  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  14,318,893.  Basically, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes, 
making  up  the  population.  The  sole  difference  between  the 
Serbs  and  Croats,  writes  Vladislav  R.  Savic,  former  head  of  the 
Serbian  Foreign  Office's  Press  Bureau,  in  a  recent  volume  en- 
titled "Southeastern  Europe"  (Revell),  was,  as  recently  as 
medieval  times,  one  of  religion.  "Western  tribes  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Rome  and  became  Roman  Catholics;  the  eastern 
tribes  came  under  ihe  influence  of  Byzantium  and  embraced 
Greek  Orthodoxy.''  Religious  antagonism,  however,  "appears 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence,"  accord- 
ng  to  a  handbook,  "The  Jugo-Slav  Movement,"  prepared  h\  the 
British  Foreign  Office  (London,  1920).  "There  is  a  Jugo-Slav 
proverb,  'A  brother  is  dear,  whatever  his  faith';  and,  in  fact, 
the  tie  of  blood  and  language  seems  to  have  counted  for  more 
than  religious  differences.''  In  spite  of  the  political  barriers 
which  have  impeded  intercourse,  their  language,  says  this 
authority,  is  at  the  present  day  uniform  to  such  a  degree  that  its 


extreme  varieties,  as  spoken  by  the  Croats  of  the  Save  Valley 
and  by  the  Herzegovinian  Serbs  of  the  Narenta,  differ  less  than 
do  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  counties  in  England. 

The  Slovenes,  tho  belonging  to  the  same  great  South-Slav 
family,  received  a  special  impress  from  their  long  domination 
by  the  Austrian  Duchies  and  the  Hapsburg  dj'nasty.  Their 
speech,  says  the  British  handbook  quoted  above,  is  a  distinct 
variety,  but  intelligible  to  their  Serbo-Croatian  neighbors.  For 
some  time,  we  are  told,  an  educational  literary  movement  has 
been  at  work  among  them,  tending  toward  linguistic  assimila- 
tion with  the  Serban-Croats.  "From  close  contact  with  German 
and  Italian  elements  in  the  towns,"  this  authority  continues, 
"the  Slovenes  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  relatively  high  educa^ 
tional  standard.  They  alone  among  the  Jugo-Slavs  were 
affected  by  the  Reformation:  and,  tho  the  movement  was  finally 
stamped  out  by  the  Counter-Reformation,  it  may  be  said  that 
something  of  its  spirit  survives  in  the  temper  of  the  Slovene 
people." 

Napoleon  may  be  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the  present 
Kingdom,  for  the  literary  and  linguistic  movement  which  devel- 
oped in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Vuk  Karadzic,  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  French  conqueror's  creation,  in  1809,  of  the  IlljTian 
ProAdnees.  The  British  Foreign  Office  historian  presents  this 
resume  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  nation. 

"The  new  provinces,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
Slovene  lands,  the  Croatian  littoral,  and  Dalmatia,  were  designed 
to  be  a  French  outpost  on  the  high  road  to  the  East  and  a 
fortress  on  the  flank  of  Austria;  hencre  Napoleon  deliberately 
aimed  at  uniting  in  them  considerable  Slav  populations  under 
a  government  sympathetic  to  their  national  spirit.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  frontiers  which  had  hitherto  divided  them  and  the  . 
material  and  intellectual  progress  which  resulted  from  the  able 
and  enlightened  government  of  the  French  made  on  the  subjects 
of  the  new  state  an  impression  which  was  never  effaced.  'lUyr- 
ism'  became  the  watchword  of  the  next  generation  of  political 
thinkers:  but  in  their  definition  of  lllyria  thej^  included,  besides 
Napoleon's  provinces,  all  lands  inhabited  bj'  Jugo-Slavs,  to 
whose  ultimate  union  in  some  yet  undefined  form  thej^  now  began 
to  aspire.  The  revolt  of  Serbia  and  her  emancipation  from 
Turkish  rule,  after  a  heroic  struggle,  promoted  this  ideal  at  a 
time  when  political  and  religious  considerations  alone  would  have 
favored  the  narrower  Napoleonic  conception. 

"The  labors  of  Vuk  Karadzic,  the  founder  of  modern  Jugo- 
slav culture,  gave  a  solid  basis  to  the  ideas  of  the  lUyrists. 
One  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  lllyrist  ideas  was  the  fact 
that,  while  one  vernacular  was  spoken  by  the  whole  race,  there 
was  no  standard  literary  language.  Vuk,  strongly  interested 
from  the  first  in  the  speech  and  traditions  of  his  people,  had 
already  begun  to  WTite  in  the  vernacular.  His  great  dictionary, 
whose  second  edition  (1852)  satisfied  the  most  exacting  stand- 
ards of  western  scholarship,  fixt  the  forms  of  the  Uterary  language 
at  the  time,  and  remains  a  linguistic  authority  of  the  first 
importance. 

"In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially      / 
after  the  union  of  Croatia-Slavonia  with  Hungary,  the  Jugo- 
Slav  idea  was  most  actively  promoted  in  Croatia,  where  its  most 
notable  champion  was  Bishop.  Stro^smayer  (1815-1905)." 

Montenegro,  included  in  the  new  state  in  spite  of  some  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  its  former  ruh^rs,  has  lately  inspired  a 
resolution  of  protest  signed  by  some  fifty  prominent  members  of 
the  British  Parliament,  including  Viscounts  Bryce,  Gladstone, 
and  Curzon.  This  protest,  as  reported  by  Current  History 
(New  York),  reads: 

"  Having  regard  to  the  most  gallant  services  rendered  by 
Montenegro,  the  smallest  of  our  Allies,  and  to  the  heavy  cost 
she  has  sustained,  her  people  have  the  clear  right  to  determine 
their  future  form  of  government ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
a  Parliament  should  be  elected  under  the  INIontenegrin  Con- 
stitution to  decide  this  question,  free  voting  being  secured  by 
the  withdrawal  of  all  the  Serbian  troops  and  officials  at  present 
occupj-ing  the  country." 
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DOUBTFUL  ^^AID"  FOR   THE   FARMER 

So  MANY  AND  VARIED  HARSH  NAMES  are  used 
h\  the  press  of  the  country  to  describe  the  Fordney 
Emergency  Tariff  Bill,  designed  to  aid  American  farming 
interests  through  a  high  protective  tariff  on  imported  agricul- 
tural products,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  chronicle  them 
all.  Admittedly  evolved  without  hearings,  and  without  as- 
sembling and  considering  expert  testimony;  reported  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  passed  "between  sun- 
risf  and  sunset,"  in  the  words  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  the 
b  •.  is  looked  upon  as  "vicious  class  legislation  "  by  the  Seattle 
Times.  "It  is  a  bad  piece  of  business,  because  it  tixis  import 
duties  none  of  which  is  reasonable  and  some  of  winch  are  gro- 
tesque." thinks  the  New  York  Herald,  which  admits,  however. 


SELLING  HIM  ANOTHER  GOLD  BRICK 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

that,  as  a  newspaper,  it  "is  in  favor  of  reasonable  tariff  help 
for  the  American  farmer."  Purporting  to  aid  agriculture  and 
certain  allied  industries  by  giving  them  for  ten  months  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  American  home  market,  it  is  classed  as  "frag- 
mentary, faulty,  and  lop-sided"  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
"a  gold  brick,"  by  the  Rochester  Times-Union;  "cheap  political 
buncombe,"  by  the  Chicago  Tribune;  "a  crude,  impractical,  and 
dangerous  procedure,"  by  the  Dayton  News;  and  "a  meaningless 
sop  to  the  farmers,"  by  the  Boston  Globe.  "It  is  worse  than  all 
this,"  declares  the  New  York  World;  "it  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
farmers,  and  crooked  from  its  first  line  to  its  last."  As  if  this 
were  an  insufficient  indictment,  the  Louisvalle  Courier- Journal 
assures  us  that  "it  will  be  an  intolerable  burden  iipon  everj-  one 
who  eats  food  and  wears  clothes,"  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
accuses  Congress  of  "building  i>olitical  fences  when  it  ought  to 
be  building  economic  foundations."  A  tariff  that  "is  going  to 
raise  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  mutton 
chop  ...  in  times  like  these  deserves  the  condemnation  of  the 
country  at  large,"  thinks  the  Boston  Post,  which  also  points 
out  that  "of  the  Massachusetts  Representatr'^es  m  the  National 
House  only  one  voted  for  it." 

Party  lines  were  ignored  in  the  vote  for  the  Fordney  bill, 
and  but  three  hours  were  consumed  in  general  debate,  notes 
the  New  York  Times.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  bill  should  pass 
the  Senate  and  become  a  law-,  about  $100,000,000  in  duties  will 
be  collected.  "But,"  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Economist 
reminds  us,  "this  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  products 
will  come  in  despite  the  high  rates  of  duty."    The  rates  of  duty 


provided  in  the  measure,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
are  as  follows: 

"Wheat,  30  cents  a  bushel;  wheat-flour,  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  corn  or  maize,  15  cents  a  bushel;  Taeans,  2  cents  a 
pound;  peanuts,  3  cents  a  pound;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel: 
onions,  45  cents  a  bushel;  rice,  uncleaned,  1J4  cents  a  pound; 
rice,  cleaned,  2  cents  a  pound;  lemons,  \\i  cents  a  pound: 
peanut-oil,  26  cents  a  gallon;  cottonseed-,  coconut-,  and  soya- 
bean-oil,  20  cents  a  gallon;  cattle,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  sheep, 
one  year  old,  $2  a  head;  sheep,  less  than  one  year  old,  SI  a 
head;  fresh  mution  and  lamb,  2J^  cents  a  pound;  long  staple 
cotton,  7  cents  a  pound,  with  a  compensatory  duty  of  7  cents  a 
pound  in  addition  to  existing  rates  upon  the  manufactures 
thereof;  unwashed  wool,  15  cents  a  pound:  washed  wool.  30 
cents  a  pound;  scoured  wool.  45  cents  a  po\ind,  with  a  com- 
pensatory duty  of  45  cents  a  pound  in  addition  to  existing  duties 
upon  the  manufactures  of  wool." 

W.  W.  Jermane,  wTiting  in  the  Seattle  Times,  teUs  us  that: 

"The  bringing  forward  of  the  tariff  is  an  indirect  admission 
that  the  initial  plan  to  salvage  the  situation  by  the  use  of  the  War- 
Finance  Corporation  will  not  meet  the  emergency.  Something 
additional  must  be  done.  It  is  coming  to  be  better  understood 
that  causes  deeper  than  mere  scarcity  of  credit  are  responsible 
for  the  price  recessions  of  the  last  three  months.  A  steadily 
increasing  group  of  men  in  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  are  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  the  view  that  the  causes  are  so  deep 
and  fundamental  that  they  can  not  be  reached  by  a  legislative 
fiat,  such  as  price-fixing,  or  any  legislative  amelioration." 

"Agriculture,  the  great  basi<;  industry  without  which  the 
nation  woidd  starve  to  death  in  a  month,  should  be  encouraged 
and  aided  in  every  way  possible.  But  Congress  should  first 
be  sure  that  its  efforts  in  this  direction  are  along  sound  economic 
lines,"  points  out  the  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  .Journal.  "What  the 
farmer  needs  is  a  world  market,  not  protection,"  thinks  this 
paper.  "Tariff  revision  we  need,  but  not  emergency  tariff 
patchwork,"  asserts  the  Boston  Transcript.  "The  present  crisis," 
believes  "^he  Transcript,  "can  not  be  met  by  arraying  the  con- 
suming ireas  of  the  country  against  the  producing  areas;  raising 
t  h  i  price  of  flour  and  of  meat  by  a  purely  artificial  process  means 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  "Every  one  must  keenly  sym- 
pathize with  agricultural  producers,  whose  harvest  this  year 
is  worth  some  five  billions  of  dollars  less  than  last  year's  har- 
vest sold  for,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican.  "But,"  it 
continues : 

"The  passage  of  some  of  the  proposed  bills  for  the  special 
benefit  of  producers  should  be  considered  with  reference  to  that 
great  class  of  consumers  that  work  for  salaries  and  wages.  In 
many  industries  wages  are  going  down.  The  textile  industry 
is  already  affected  in  this  way.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
following  suit.  These  wage  reductions  are  being  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen.  But  if  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  are  to  be  kept  up  to  a  degree  by  Congress 
through  legislation,  the  economic  argument  for  wage  cuts  wil' 
be  seriously  weakened.  In  short,  the  whole  readjustment  proc- 
ess may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  acts  which  Congress  now 
contemplates." 

The  opponents  of  the  measure,  we  read  in  the  Kansas  City 
Journal — 

"Argued  that  higher  living  costs,  so  far  as  farm  products  are 
concerned,  will  be  inevitable  and  that  this  is  a  poor  time  fo  raise 
the  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  The  friends  of  the  bill  r:ontend 
that  its  result  will  be  to  protect  the  farmer  from  the  disasrrous 
importation  of  agricultural  products  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  cost  of  American  farm  products  will  be 
materially  increased  over  a  selling  price  which  includes  a  neces- 
sary profit  to  the  farmer." 

"But  this  country  imports  such  a  small  amount  of  farm  prod- 
ucts that  the  efficacy  of  the  emergency  tariff  measure  probably 
would  not  be  very  great  in  anv  case."  argues  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer.  Therefore,  concludes  the  Indianapolis  News,  "it 
is  necessary  to  charge  the  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  mea- 
sure with  disregard  for  the  general  welfare,  since  they  voted  to 
raise  prices  and  lift  taxes  for  every  class  but  one,  and  for  every 
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HANGING   AROUND  THE   WRONG    HOUSE 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


industry  but  the  farming  industry,  and  this  at  a  liinc  wlun  tin- 
people  are  clamoring  for  lower  j)ri<'es  and  lower  taxes."  Thinks 
The  News: 

"The  hill,  should  it  beeonie  a  law,  would  not  open  a  siufjlt- 
market  for  our  farm  products,  hut  would,  on  tlit-  contrary, 
greatly  limit  the  foreign  demand  for  them.  I'  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  is  already  falling 
off,  and  greatly  increase  the  difficully  with  wliir-li  our  debtors 
abroad  have  to  eontend  in  meeting  their  obligalions  to  us." 

Already,  say  dispatches,  Canada  and  Argentina  are  talking  of 
tariff  reprisals,  nuiasun-s  which  they  "belie\e  it  in  the  int^-resis 
of  each  country  to  avoid."  In  this  account,  thinks  Representa- 
tive Rainey,  of  Illinois — 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  just  wlitii  uc  an-  reaching  out  for 
foreign  markets.  The  bill  is  unfair  to  every  consumer,  e\  ery 
manufacturer,  and  every  farmer  in  the  Inited  States,  and  it  will 
hurt  the  farm<>r  worst  of  all.  The  farmers  must  e.xport  th«'ir 
surplus  to  foreign  markets,  and  now  they  will  ])e  deprived  of  lhi< 
by  retaliation." 

A.side  from  the  maiuier  in  which  it  nuiy  jilTe<'t  our  e,\p<irt  trade 
the  bill  is  ol)j»«cti«)nabl«',  says  Ke|)res(M'tative  Uogers,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, because  it  is  sectional. 

"One-third  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  liiited  States  are  en- 
gaged in  mamd'acturing  aiul  mechanical  industries.  About  one- 
third  of  th«'  population  liv(>s  directly  upon  tlie  wa^es  of  those 
who  deal  in  numufacturing  aiul  industry.  Hut  th(>re  is  no  line  of 
protection  in  this  bill  for  those  millions.  The  framers  of  this 
legisliilioii  hnxv  not  even  thought  of  them.  The  result  of  this 
bill  upon  them  is  to  maintain  or  e\cn  increase  the  cost  of  things 
they  eat  and  wear. 

"Agriculture  needs  a  protective  tarilT.  but  so  does  industry. 
In  New  England  the  situation  is  critical  aiul  grows  worse  daily. 
There  are  thousands  of  workers  calling  for  help.  One-fourth  of 
our  men  and  wom(>n  workers  are  idle.  More  than  one-third  of 
our  tn.xtile  workers  are  unemplo\cd   to-dav." 

Even  so,  stoutly  maintains  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Conrirr-Nctrs. 
"the  farmers  havti  the  right  to  demand  pn)t«>ction."  And  the 
Toledo  Hhutt',  while  it  declares  that  the  "consumers  of  the  cities 
have  the  most  claim  upon  consideration,"  reminds  us  thai 
"these  nullions  must  remend)»>r  that  their  interests  as  producers 
t'lre  of  far  nu)re  importance  than  their  interests  as  consuim>rs." 
For,  explains  The  Hladc: 

"The    farming    class    constitutes    a     tremendous    purchasing 


forc«'.  As  it  prospers  and  buys  manufacturing  and  marketing 
cla.sses  prosper.  As  it  suffers,  it  reacts  upon  the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesaler,  the  retailer,  and  their  armies  of  employees.  Nor 
does  the  rea<'tion  stop  there.  It  involves  the  people  who 
depend  upon  the  purchasing  p)ower  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers,  together  with  their  thousands  of 
workers.  l'ndoubt«'dly  one  of  the  strongest  factors  connected 
with  the  industrial  depression  of  to-day  is  the  loss  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  agricultural  districts.  It  avails  the  con- 
sumer very  litth'  if  he  can  buy  bread  a  cent  or  two  cheaper  than 
he  could  a  few  months  ago  and  still,  because  of  unemployment, 
must  eiit  less  breafi.  Far  Ix-tter  for  him  is  the  dependable  wage 
than  a  rock-bottotn  price  for  his  meat  and  his  flour." 

The  New  York  Tiihum-  likewise  defends  the  fanner.  Con- 
dudes  this  paper: 

"The  case  for  higher  tariff  duti<'s  on  farm  products  is  simple. 
The  American  farmer  did  his  pari  in  the  war.  He  received 
government-regulated  prices  for  his  chief  products,  unless  he 
was  a  cot  toti-i)lantir.  Tin-  recent  sharj)  decline  in  wholesale 
foodstuffs  prices  has  hit  him  harder  than  any  other  large  pro- 
ducer harder,  perhaps,  than  anybody  else.  Since  November. 
\\)W.  there  has  been  an  average  decrease  of  10  yn'V  cent,  in  whole- 
sale commodity  prices.  Hut  farm  products  have  shown  a  de- 
crea.se  of  '.\\  per  cent.  Even  clothing  |)ric<'s  declined  oidy  28 
I)er  cent. 

"Agriculture  thus  has  suffered  disproportionately  in  the  pnH*- 
ess  of  price  re<iiijustment.  Too  ra|)iil  contraction  in  such  a 
basic  industry  must  have  an  injurious  t-ffect  on  trade  and  in- 
dustry geiu-rally.  The  (iovernmeiil  is  justitied  in  extending 
relief  to  the  agriculturist,  especially  relief  which  will  result  from 
checking  foreign  competition.  The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a 
iireathing  spell,  at  least,  until  the  price  reductions  on  the 
things  he  buys  have  a  chance  to  cai<li  up  with  those  on  the 
things  he  sells. 

"A  tariff  duty  on  an  article  liki-  wheat  of  which  we  usually 
have  a  surplus  for  export,  is  not  a  flat  addition  clapped  on  the 
donu'stic  price.  World  nuirktt  conditions  interfere  with  such  a 
|)rocess.  But  it  will  help  to  offset  the  ex<'hange  ad\antage  which 
tlu>  Canadian  seller  now  t>njo_\s.  lie  has  e\  ery  inducement,  as 
the  Argentine  seller  also  has,  to  market  his  wheat  in  this  coun- 
try because  the  dollar  he  receives  here  is  worth  more  than  his 
own  (lollar  or  its  ptso  etjuivalent. 

"In  the  case  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  a  taritf  ilut\  goes 
roughly  speaking,  into  the  domestic  |)rice.  With  other  comnu>' 
dities  luimed  in  tlu>  Fordney  bill  a  |)arl  of  the  duty  goes  in.  Bui 
with  farm  products  as  low  as  they  are,  the  increment,  what- 
ever i;  nu»y  1h'.  will  not  put  a  serious  atlded  burilen  on  consump- 
tion. For  some  time  to  come  it  will  help  the  farmer,  and  if  it 
relie\es  his  pinch  it  will  also  help  to  stead\  the  general  decliuo 
in  i>rices." 
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* '  ^-'  '— AXSAS  BREAKS  OUT  AGAIN,"  'Wages  for 
Idlers,"  "A  Startling  Decision  in  Kansas,"  were  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  editorials  in  the  daily  press 
discussing  the  opinion  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  in  the 
Topeka  millers'  case,  which  was  widely  advertised  in  the  news 
columns  by  such  head-lines  as  "'("apital  Must  Care  for  Skilled 
Help  in  Dull  Times."  Tlie  false  imi)ressiou  thus  created  moves 
the  Wichita  Eogle  to  charge  that  "ijublicity' drives  are  being 
made  by  known  and  some  unknown  forces  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  has  decided  that  capital  must 
furnish  employment  for  skilled  labor  during  dull  times."  "No 
such  orfler  is  on  record,"  declares  this  Kansas  paper,  which 
explains  that  the  flurr\  of  editorial  excitement  was  caused  by 
failure  to  (listing  ish  between  a  judicial  opinion  and  a  judicial 
decision.  .Judge  W.  L.  Huggins  gaA^e  an  opinion  that  "skilled 
and  faithfid  employees  should  be  given  su'cli  treatment  as  will 
enable  them  during  the  ])eriod  of  limited  produc^tiou  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families."  This,  insists  The  Eagle,  "is  no 
more  a  decision  than  Averc  the  court  to  quote  the  Golden  Rule." 
And  Judge  Huggins  apparently  confirmed  this  view  when  he  said 
to  a  Topeka  correspondent  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal:  "The 
<:!Ourt  does  not  order  that  the  employers  jnust  pay  employees 
while  the  mills  are  closed  down." 

The  case  was  an  appeal  to  the  court  by  employees  of  seven 
Topeka  flour-mills,  these  employees  charging  that  the  mills  were 
curtailing  production  in  au  essential  industry  in  order  to  boost 
prices,  and  were  imlawfiiUy  forcing  workers  into  idleness.  The 
case  was  dismissed,  the  court  holding  that;  the  mills,  which  are 
operating  at  about  fiO  per  cent,  (capacity,  did  not  violate  the  In- 
dustrial Court  law  in  curtailing  productiim,  because  there  is  an 
abundance  of  flour,  and  therefoi-e  the  puV)lic  welfare  is  not 
jeopardized.  The  evidence  showed  that  in  the  Topeka  mills 
"skilled  men  are  being  paid  a  naouthly  wage  and  are',  therefore, 
drawing  pay  whether  the  mill  is  running  or  iLot."  "So  far  as  it, 
is  possible  to  do  so,"  said  -Judge  Huggins,  "this  rule  should  be 
recognized  in  all  the  mills  of  the  State,  for  it  is  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  that  skilled  and  faithful 
workers  always  should  be  a^'ailable  for  these  essential  indus- 
tries wliich  so  \atally  affect  the  li^ang  conditions  of  the 
]>eople."  Illustrating  his  point  by  a  hyp()th<<tical  case,  the 
judge  went  on  to  say: 

"Let  us  suppose  that  a  flonr-mill  regularly  employs  fift.\  men. 
Let  us  say  that  under  conditions  like  those  which  Kansas  millers 
are  now  facing  they  are  unable  to  run  their  mills  full  time.  We 
Avill  say  that  thirty-five  of  the  fifty  men  they  have  em])]oyed  are 
men  who  are  skilled,  who  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  who  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  mill 
under  normal  conditions.  Then  it  is  up  to  the  mill  management 
to  provide  these  thirty-five  men  with  work  and  keep  them  and 
their  families  going  until  such  a  time  as  thej^  again  become 
essential  in  the  (operation  of  the  null  and  in  the  })roduction  of 
necessities." 

This  opinion,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe,  is  "little  more  than  a 
rhetorical  flourish";  but  the  Emporia  Gazetie  regards  it  as 
"new  and  revolutionary,"  because  "it  in  effect  clothes  with 
a  right  not  unlike  the  property  right  the  workman's  right 
to  his  jol)  in  a  going  necessary  industry."  Moreover,  it  is 
"fundamentally  right"  and  "in  line  wdth  modern  economic 
thought,"  according  to  this  Kansas  paper,  which  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  right  of  capital  to  interest  upon  its  investment  is  a 
right  which  should  be  recognized  only  in  connection  with  the 
right  of  labor  to  steady  employment  at  a  living  wage,  and 
capital's  right  to  interest  should  run  alongside  of  labor's  right 
to  a  job. 

"A  skilled  laborer  is  as  necessary  as  capital  and  should  l)e 
conserved  by  the  courts.  The  basic  principle  of  the  Kansas 
Industrial    Court  law  is  founded  on  this  principle  that  capital 


has  no  special  privileges  over  labor  in  industry.  Judge  Huggins, 
of  course,  will  be  denounced  by  capitalistic  editors  as  a  revo- 
lutionary radical,  for  he  is  attacking  capital  in  its  weakest 
point.  But  tho  his  decision  marks  a  pioneer  trail,  within  a 
decade  all  the  world  must  come  abreast  of  it,  and  go  much 
further;  and  when  we  have  established  labor's  right  to  life  on 
a  parity  with  capital's  right  to  interest.  Socialism  is  whipt  on  its 
own  ground." 

As  to  the  humanity  of  this  opinion,  and  its  justification  on 
the  grounds  of  abstract  reason,  remarks  the  New  York  Times, 
"there  can  be  little  question."  For  "if  labor  may  be  abridged 
in  its  right  to  strike,  so  capital  may  be  abridged  in  its  right  to 
discharge."     But  The  Times  goes  on  to  say: 

"On  the  nearer  view  the  cases  do  not  run  exactly  parallel. 
Last  winter  the  miners  deliberately  combined  to  take  a  course 
of  action  that  they  knew  would  work  the  utmost  hardship  upon 
the  public.  This  winter  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  upon 
the  employers,  who  are  themselves  fellow  sufferers  with  their 
workmen;  yet  the  court  looks  to  them  alone  for  the  remedy.' 
F^ven  on  the  grounds  of  abstract  reason  it  would  appear  that,  if 
the  laborer  is  to  be  coerced  in  behalf  of  the  public,  then  it  is  the 
public  and  not  the  individual  employer  who  should  walk  Spanish 
when  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot. 

"Even  the  remedy  of  State  unemployment  doles  has  not 
worked  quite  perfectly;  in  England  it  has  been  found  to  breed 
inefficiency  and  slacking.  If  the  i)ayments  are  exacted  from 
the  employer,  they  w^ill  be  less  hkely  to  lead  to  abuse;  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  all  similarly .  local 
expedients.  By  increasing  the  cost  of  production  they  drive 
business  to  other  and  less  humane  States.  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  an  intention  to  discriminate  between  workmen 
who  are  more  skilled  and  faithful  and  others  who  are  less  so. 
A  committee  appointed  by  the  court  is  to  draft  'rules  and  reg- 
ulations' covering  such  matters.  Jt  is  not  unlikely  to  discover 
a  difference  between  abstract  and  general  justice  and  justice 
that  is  inclividual  and  concrete." 

An  omnnous ;  step   toward  paternalism   is  seen  by  President 
Samuel  Gompersof  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  this 
attitude  ^r the  Kansas  Industrial  Court,      in  a  warning  issued 
.through /yie  United -Press  he  says: 

"Those  who  applauded  this  principle  are  those  who  have 
applauded  the  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  ("!ourt  since  its  incep- 
tion. They  call  this  ruling  another  proof  of  the  fairness  of  the 
court  and'  the  idea  behind  it. 

"This  principle  of  government  or  court  regulation  of  indus- 
trial conditions,  of  hoTirs  of  labor,  of  wages  is  the  principle  of 
paternalism  in  government.  It  is  the  idea  on  which  the  socialis- 
tic and  communist  state  is  based. 

"The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  started  out  based  on  the 
principles  of  ])atertialism.     They  became  slaves. 

"I  do  not  think  the  ])riiicipU'  of  paternalism  a  good  thing  for 
the  people  of  America. 

"Some  employers  now  seem  to  be  misled  into  helping  the 
movement  toward  paternalism.  The  movement  is  backed  by  a 
certain  few  big  employers  who  know  exactly  what  they  want. 
Their  desire  is  not  paternalism  and  government  regulation  of 
their  factories  and  profits. 

"But  they  wf.,nt  government  help  or  paternalism  if  they  can 
get  it  for  a  time  until  they  shall  have  established  an  industrial 
oligarchy  in  which  they  shall  be  dictators  and  trades  and  labor 
unions  shall  have  been  destroyed." 

To  which  Judge  Huggins  replies: 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  Bolshevik  idea  in  Russia  is  the  rule  of 
a  class,  to  wit,  the  working  class.  Democracy  means  the  rule 
of  the  majority  without  regard  to  class.  The  nearest  approach 
to  Bolshevism  in  the  United  States  is  what  is  called  'economic 
pressure'  brought  to  bear  on  the  general  public  by  a  class  either 
l>y  the  strike,  by  the  lockout,  or  by  the  boycott.  The  nearest 
approach  to  Bolshevik  rule  to  my  knowledge  was  the  forced 
passage  of  the  so-called  Adam  son  Act  by  the  threat  of  a  nation- 
wide strike  which  would  paralyze  nation-wide  commerce  and 
bring  suffering  to  the  homes  of  the  land.  If  organized 
workers  had  made  the  threat  to  carry  their  grievance  to  the 
polls  at  the  next  election,  that  would  have  been  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  idea  of  democracy.  When  they  threaten  economic 
pressure,  that  is  industrial  warfare  functioning  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  Bolshevism." 
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A  "MOCK -TURTLE  '  HOME-RULE   ACT 

SKEPTICISM  TINGES  THE  COMMENT  of  most  of 
our  papers  on  England's  new  Home-Rule  Act  for  Ireland, 
which  reached  King  George  for  signature  lust  before 
Christmas.  Its  passage  was  'a  formality,  and  nothmg  else," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  is  convinced 
that  "the  law  will  never  become  operative."  'The  facts  are 
that  this  is  not  an  honest  hom(>-rule  bill:  that  n(  ither  .southern 
Ireland  nor  the  minority  in  northern  Ireland  will  accept  it,  and 
that  in  the  light  of  existing  (conditions  it  is  about  as  real  as 
Alice's  famous  Mock  Turtle,"  avers  the  New  '^  ork  (/lobe.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  no  one,  says  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  because — 

"The  followers  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  do  ao.  want  any  home 
rule  at  all,  preferring  to  retain  theii  places  in  the  House  of  f Com- 
mons   and     the     present    union 
with  England.    The  Sinn-Feiners 
and   Nationalists  repudiate  the 
bill   because  it    divides    Ireland 


Something  Better,"  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Timeis  hopes  that  "all 
sincere  s%mi)athizers  with  the  Home-Rule  cause  will  counsel 
stoppage  of  the  warfare  and  a  settling  down  in  peace  to  prove  the 
quality  of  the  legislation  by  making  the  best  of  it  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  securing  something  more  satisfactory  through 
orderly  processes  as  experience  discloses  the  necessity  for  change." 
"The  gain  for  Ireland,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  lies  in  the 
vindication  of  a  great  principle  which  time  may  be  safely  counted 
upon  to  bring  into  satisfactor\-  operation,  despite  any  present 
obstacles  that  remain  to  be  overcome."  Now  that  the  measure 
has  finally  become  a  law,  says  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  "it  is 
possible  that  sentiment  may  develop  in  favor  of  giving  it  a  trial, 
under  protest  and  with  due  notice  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  complete  and  permanent  answer  to  the  Irish  demands." 
The  Boston   Trii>i.-<cri pi  sees  great  possibilities  in  the  new  law, 

and   thiidis  that  "under  it  Ire- 
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into  two  sections  with  two 
Parliaments  and  refuses  na- 
tional ind(!pendence." 

"American  readers  need  no'. 
eonsi<ler  the  Home-Rule  Fill 
seriously,"  the  Syracuse  Henh 
assures  us,  because  "practicalh 
all  I  he  American  correspondent.*- 
ir  London  agree  that  the  main 
I,urpose  of  its  enactment  was 
purel.^  strategic."  "  Representa- 
tives of  the  Home-Rule  move- 
ment treat  the  new  law  as  a 
merc^  diplomatic  maneuver,  and 
the  Ulsteriles  apoear  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion."  remarks  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  explains 
that  "What  is  to  be  expected, 
really,  is  thai,  armed  with  the 
discretionary  power  conferred 
upon  hitn  by  the  bill,  tiie  Prime 
Minister  will  in  the  early  future 
seek  a  rt>newal  of  discussion  by 
the  Nortli  aii<l  I  lie  South  .ilikH 
and  enter  into  such  exchanges  of  llioutrhl  between  the  two  and 
the  Government  as  prudence  and  statesmanlike  forethought 
mav  suggest." 

■  The  most  positive  result  "  of  the  new  law,  in  the  oi)inion  of 
the  New  York  Evenituj  I'ast,  is  ihc  repciil  of  liie  llome-Ruh'  Act 
jt  11)14 

"That  act,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  j)laced  t»n  the 
statute-book,  but  its  operation  was  postponed  under  Carsoiiite 
pressure  until  afl(>r  tlie  war.  lis  postponement  lias  l>eeii  gen- 
erally regarded  as  marking  the  t)eginning  of  the  era  of  uinon- 
stitutiotial  violence  which  has  now  reached  its  zenith.  When 
the  present  nieasur<>  was  introduced  in  order  to  ju'event  the  1914 
bill  from  becoming  elTective  independent  public  opinion  was  im- 
prest by  the  (concern  of  its  s|)onsors  (o  repeal  the  earlier  measure. 
In  Ireland  it  is  believed  that  this  repealing  clause  is  llie  raison 
d'etre  oi  Lloyd  (Jeorge's   ilotiie-Kule  Hill. 

"The  virtue  of  the  reixaled  i)i!l  in  Irish  eyes  was  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  unity  of  Ireland.  Tlie  delecl  of  the  a<'t  which  has 
now  been  passed  is  that  it  pfo\  ides  for  the  pari  it  ion  of  Ireland 
under  conditions  which  are  e.\pect»'d  (j  peri)eluat»'  rather  than 
heal  the  ditTeren«!e  between  the  inajoruy  of  the  Irish  people  and 
the  minorit.\    in   Northeast  Ulstex    ' 

King  George,  however,  ''.i  his  speecli  at  the  proroguing  o( 
I'arliainenI,  expressc^s  a  'sincere  hope"  that  this  act,  "the  fruit 
of  mor«>  than  thirty  years  of  cea.seh'ss  controversy,  will  fii\ally 
bring  about  unity  anc!  friendship  between  all  the  peoples  of  my 
kingdom";  and  some  of  our  i)aper.-  .see  in  it  at  least  a  step 
toward    a    settlement.      In   an    editorial   headed,   "The    Wax     to 
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land  may  soon  come  to  govern 
herself  if  she  chooses."  The 
I^ovidence  Erening  BuUeliii 
sees  in  the  measure  evidence 
that  "the  British  Parliament  is 
desirous  of  giving  Ireland  as 
much  .self-government  as  is 
deemed  consistent  with  the 
unity  and  .safety  of  the  Empire." 
"Were  Ireland  in  a  normal  tem- 
I)er,  the  present  bill  might  be 
accepted  as  a  working  basis  for 
a  final  political  reconstruction 
in  Ireland.  '  remarks  the  New- 
ark Seas: 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Home-Rule  Act  are  thus 
summarized  in  a  London  dis- 
l)at('h  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  bill  provides  that  there 
shall  be  set  up  by   popular  elec- 
tions two   Parliaments,  one   for 
lister  and    one   for    the    South. 
Kael.     Parliament     shall     decide 
upon    the    method    of    selecting 
Senates.      The    connecting    link 
betwe»'i;   them  will   be  the   Irish 
Council  of  Forty.   twent\    for  each   section       Each   Senat(    will 
seU'Ct    sev«'n   of  its  Council    members  and   each    Legislative   .As- 
sembly thirte<'n. 

"The  original  bill  |)rovided  that  the  president  of  the  Council 
should  lu'  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  but,  as  amended,  he 
will  be  apiK)inted  by  the  Lord  lji«Miteiuint  on  the  advice  of  the 
Crown,  which  means  that  the  (Jovernment  in  power  can  put 
any  one  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  legislative  body  it  pleases.  Ttie 
idea  exprest  by  Ministers  exp)laining  tin  l>ill  is  that  the  Council 
will  ionn  a  bridge  iiixui  which  in  tini  ■  ihe  two  Parliamenis  eau 
get  togetlu'r  and  form  one  body  for  the  entire  couniry 

"The  measure  providt's  that  when  that  is  done  certain  pt)wers 
of  police,  finance,  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  will 
be  turned  over.  The  Imperial  (!o\ernnient  will  keep  a  prettv 
firm  hand  on  the  fundamentals  of  ih<'  Irish  G(  »ernnient  during 
the  life  of  the  two  Parliaments,  but  holds  oul  many  attractions 
for  a  united  Parlianieni,  which  its  sponsoi^  hope  will  counteract 
the  pre.judices  that  have  alwaj's  e.xisteo  lietween  the  North  and 
the  South." 

If  both  rister  and  the  Soutii  fail  t(.  acce)»l  the  measure  withm 
three  and  a  half  years  it  amomatically  die-.  If  only  one  section 
accepts  it,  the  other  can  be  ruled  as  a  Crown  colony. 

The  whole  thing  represents  "only  ashartow  of  .self-government," 
declares   the   Syracuse   Hcrahl.     And    ii    adds: 

"The  Ulsterit«>s  will  pr()l)ably  orgaiiize  a  I'arlianient.  The 
other  counties,  comi^rising  with  their  lister  sympathizers  about 
four-fifths  of  the  Irish  pet)ple.  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  Home 
Rule  Rill.  ...  If  tlu'  lister  Parliament  comes  to  life,  its  chief 
utility,  from  all  appt-arances.  will  bo  to  furnish  a  topic  for 
American  newspa{M>r  humorists." 
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WHY  KING  COAL  IS  A  JOLLY  OLD  SOUL 

A  MILLION  DOLLARS  IN  COMMISSIONS  on  sales 
would  be  regarded  by  most  salesmen  as  a  tidy  sum, 
yet,  in  the  startling  evidence  of  profiteering  by  bitu- 
minous-coal men  during  the  past  year  brought  to  light  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  we  are  told  that  the  War 
Department  paid  more  than  that  amount  in  commissions  to 
(!oal-buyers  Avho  purchased  bituminous  coal  for  it  during  the 
coal  panic  period  last  September.  Declaring  that  "profiteering 
and  disorganization  of  the  distributing  system  "  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  coal  industry  during  1920,  and  recommending 
Federal  control  of  our  coal  resources  unless  the  price  of  coal 
can  be  brought  down,  the  Senate  Committee,  of  which  Senator 
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HEY.  AIN'T  YOU  LONESOME?" 

Sykcs  ill  the  Biifl'alo  Commvrcial. 

Calder,  (if  New  \'ork,  is  chairman,  is  investigating  among  other 
things  the  charge  that  a  certain  "  doUar-a^-year "  man,  as  one 
of  a  group  of  government  offieials,  made  a  net  profit  of  $675,000 
on  one  deal  involving  450,00(J  tons  of  coal.  The  Committee  also 
is  anxious  to  know,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  why 
Secretary  Baker  thought  it  necessary  immediately  to  obtain 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  coal  "'after  he  or  his  agents  had 
been  informed  that  the  jirice  woidd  be  higher  then  than  if  the 
coal  were  piu'chased  to  mevl  (nuTeut  needs." 

The  managing  director  of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal 
Association  further  enlivens  the  testimony  given  the  Committee 
by  asserting  that  "there  is  not  now,  nor  was  there  last  summer, 
a  bituminous-coal  shortage."  Moreo\'er,  he  declares,  "certain 
government  officials  went  into  the  wholesale  coal  business  while 
they  held  govta-nment  jobs,  offered  to  split  their  profits  with  me 
if  I  would  find  them  coal  to  d(^al  in.  formed  a  coal  pool,  and  iised 
their  advance  information  regarding  the  coal  needs  of  certain 
communities  to  make  enormous  profits."  The  coal  panic  of 
last  summer,  he  informed  the  Committee,  was  due  to  "alarming 
statements"  of  an  impending  shortage,  given  out  in  .some  in- 
stances by  government  agencies.  "The  people  were  frightened, 
and  bid  up  the  price  of  coal,  when  there  was  no  occasion  for 
doing    so,"    says    this    well-informed    official.    Mr.    Oeorge    H. 


Cushing.  In  other  words,  notes  the  Washington  Post,  "reports 
of  a  threatened  shortage  were  a  bogy  to  frighten  the  people 
and  thus  bring  more  money  into  the  tills  of  the  profiteers." 

"Altogether,  the  revelations  are  of  a  sinister  character," 
deehires  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  "Here  is  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government,  intimidate  government  departments, 
degrade  government  employees,  browbeat  the  railroads,  plunder 
the  labor  they  employed,  and  impose  upon  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Unless  these  charges  are  disproved,  these  men  wiU  necessarily 
be  adjudged,  in  popular  opinion,  enemies  of  the  Government 
who  have  waged  a  war  of  greed  upon  the  nation."  "It  is  not 
only  official  honesty,  but  commercial  honesty  as  well,  that  is 
brought  into  question  by  these  revelations,"  asserts  the  Omaha 
Bee,  "and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  charity  that  the  methods 
used  can  be  called  speculation  and  not  highway  robbery." 
"There  should  be  no  whitewashing  in  this  matter;  the  inves- 
tigators must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  charges,"  thinks  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  and  the  Indianapolis  Neini<  agi'ees  that  "any 
public  official  who  used  his  position  and  information  to  graft 
on  coal  rates  should  go  to  the  penitentiary."  Also,  unless  the 
coal  industry  undergoes  certain  reforms,  darkly  hints  the  New 
York  Herald,  it  is  likely  to  find  itself  under  national  control. 
Says  The  Herald: 

"The  gist  of  Mr.  Cushing's  revelations  is  that  in  this  unmiti- 
gated coal  manipulation  the  public's  pocket  was  the  object  of 
every  hungry  claw  that  could  get  at  it.  The  consumer  was  in 
the  strangle-hold  of  greed,  (loal,  as  shown  in  one  ease,  worth 
•"|3.i50  at  tlie  mines  was  selling  for  $14.50  before  it  left  the  mines. 

"'Where  did  these  enormous  profits  go?'  asked  Senator 
Kenyou. 

"'They  went  everywhere,'  replied  Mr.  Cushing. 

"They  went  everywhere  because  the  consuming  public  was 
being  plucked  far  and  wide  and  to  the  limit,  not  merelj'^  by 
coal  operators  but  by  railroad  officials,  liy  gf)vemment  officers, 
and  by  outsiders  who  could  thrust  themselves  into  the  grab  circle. 

"Somebody  in  the  government  service  had  advance  infor- 
mation of  a  forthcoming  priority  order  which  would  shut  off 
coal  shipments  from  certain  territory.  He  or  his  agent  rushed 
in  there  and  liought  up  all  the  coal  he  (roiild  lay  his  hands  on 
and  then  waited  lor  the  Imyers'  jianic  to  clean  up  his  profiteering 
harvest. 

"Somebody  else  commissioned  to  buy  for  a  railroad  bought 
the  coal  first  for  himself  and  then  resold  it  to  the  railroad. 
Maybe  he  resold  it  to  somebody  in  between,  bought  it  back 
again,  and  on  that  basis  then  made  a  bargain  with  the  railroad. 

"Still  another  man  liought  <'oal  on  a  gamble  to  pass  along 
to  the  first  profiteer  he  met,  Avho.  in  turn,  would  pass  it  on  to 
the  next  profiteer  that  jumped  into  the  game. 

"Because  of  these  and  similar  performances  the  coal  industry 
now  has  more  to  gain  by  laying  all  its  cards  on  the  table  than 
anybody  else  has  to  gain,  for  this  coal  rapacity,  in  or  out  of  the 
mining  business  proper,  is  at  the  end  of  its  tether.  If  the  coal 
industry  itself,  as  we  have  said  before,  can  not  and  does  not 
summarily  put  an  end  for  all  time  to  those  jiractises  that  have 
bled  the  public  and  put  shame  on  the  coal  business,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  demand  national  control  of  the  coal  industry 
like  national  control  of  the  railroads.  And  when  the  American 
people  do  demand  it,  in  the  way  they  will  demand  it  after  what 
they  have  gone  through,  they  are  going  to  get  it. 

"If  the  public  is  wrong  in  its  belief  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  prices  which  have  burdened  and  are  burdening  the  con- 
sumers are  not  the  result  of  sheer  profiteering,  it  will  accept  the 
fact  and  find  a  way  to  make  the  best  of  it.  But  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  ten  thousand  mines  and  five  thousand  mine-owners 
are  gouging  the  (lublic  and  are  not  themselves  willing  to  correct 
the  wrong,  the  public  certainly  will  demand  and  get  public 
control  of  the  coal  industry. 

"This  may  seem  unthinkable  now,  but  it  is  no  more  unthink- 
able than  railroad  control  was  half  a  century  ago.  Nobody 
would  (h'eam  of  contending  to-day  that  public  control  of  the 
railroads  was  unjust  or  unwise.  Nobody  will  successfully  resist 
public  control  of  the  coal  industry  if  it  is  guilty  of  what  is  charged 
against  it  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  protect  the  public. 
And  if  such  a  thing  comes  to  pass  nobody  a  generation  later 
will  dream  of  going  back  to  old  conditions  in  the  coal  business 
any  more  than  in  the  railroad  business." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  when  the  War  Department 
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insistcfl  last  fteptembpr  on  purchasing  "a  million  tons  of 
l)ituininous  coal  at  the  high  prices  then  prevailing,  despite  the 
advice  that  the  price  soon  would  go  down,"  the  War  Depart- 
ment's purchasing  agents  were  instructed  to  pay  as  high  as  $11 
per  ton  for  the  coal.  The  president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, who  was  asked  to  purchase  150,000  tons,  we  are  told, 
>)ought  the  coal  at  $11.50  per  ton  while,  as  the  New  York  World 
points  out,  "another  corporation  which  he  controlled  was  jnining 
and  selling  contracfcoal  at  $.3.20  and  $.3.87  per  ton."  Altho  he 
advised  against  the  outright  purchase  of  a  million  tons  for  the 
War  Department,  lu-ging  Secretary  Baker  to  buy  only  a  little 
at  a  time,  he  carried  out  his  instructions,  paid  high  prices  in 
the  open  market,  we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Times,  and  in- 
cidentally made  a  commission  of  $75,000  on  the  purchase. 
Senator  Calder,  saj's  the  New  York  Tribune,  "thus  figures 
that  it  cost  the  Government  about  $1,000,000  in  commis- 
sions, and  the  Government  paid  four  to  five  dollars  per  ton 
more  than  it  cost  at  the  mine,  or  about  $8,000,000."  The  New- 
ark Ledger  and  the  Washington  Post  join  in  asking  "why  the 
War  Department  found  it  necessary  to  buy  its*  entire  winter 
supply  in  the  open  market  at  $11  per  ton  when  .$3.50  per  ton 
was  considered  a  fair  price  at  the  mine."  "This  would  nat- 
urally tend  to  emphasize  the  scarcity  from  which  the  public 
was  suffering,"  points  out  The  Ledger,  and  in  The  Post  we  are 
told  that — 

"This  incident  calls  for  a  full  explanation,  not  merely  because 
the  Government  appears  to  havt^  been  mulcted  thereby,  but 
because  the  purchase  by  the  Department  of  this  large  amount 
of  coal  at  these  high  figures  undoubtedly  lielj)ed  to  hold  the 
market  at  this  profiteering  price  and  resulted  in  many  private 
purchasers  being  obliged  to  pay  equally  exorbitant  prices.  When 
a  coal  dealer  was  able  to  show  that  the  Government  was  paying 
$11  a  ton  for  coal  in  large  quantities,  he  had  a  plausil)lp  ex('MS(> 
for  demantiing  even  more  from  private  consumers." 

An  official  of  the  National  Coal  Association  admits  that  the 
Association  paid  last  year  the  salaries  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Geological  Survey  who  are  engaged  in  preparing  the  gov- 
ernment coal  statistics,  "because  Congress  had  failed  to  make 


Copyrltrlited  hy  Iho  Slur  I'niiipiiiM  . 

AND  COAL  NEARLY  $20  A  TON. 

— Willliims  ill  the  New  York  American. 

an  appropriation,"  and  the  Association  "deemed  the  reports 
loo  iin|)ortant  to  be  abandoned."  "That  the  course  of  Ihf 
.\ssociation  was  not  prompted  by  pure  philanthroi>y  is  indicatt-d 
)»y  the  testimony  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Association  to  the 
effect  that  he  used   the  Geological  Survey   figures  to  'hammer 


the.  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,'" 
remarks  the  Boston  Herald.  Senator  Calder  says  of  this  As- 
sociation, "which  during  the  last  three  years  has  spent  nearly 
$1,000,000,"  and  of  the  Senate  Committee's  investigations: 

"This  Association,  during  the  last  summer,  has  been  trying 
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HE'LL   BK   WITH   THK.M   >()ONKK  Oil  LATER. 

Hanny  in  liie  St.  Joseph  Xews-Press. 

to  ally  itself  with  wholesalers  and  retailers  and  anthracite 
producers  in  order  to  present  a  united  front  to  influence  the 
making  and  administration  of  the  Federal  laws. 

"It  has  assisted  in  drafting  some  of  the  priority  car-service 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Avhich  have 
relieved  its  members  of  contractual  obligations.  It  is  ever 
ready  to  supply  voluminous  informal  ion  upon  the  questions 
which  are  to  the  intt-rest  of  its  nienilnrship,  ))ut  seems  reluctant 
to  supply  simple  and  essential  information  which  may  be  used 
to  their  disadvantage.  Its  membership  have  dictated  to  the 
I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  as  to  the  form  in  which  its 
l)asic  figures  should  be  compiled.  It  has  spent  in  lawyers" 
fees  alon<'  during  the  last  nine  months  over  .$100,000. 

"Its  oflicers  have  held  forth  to  this  Committee  promi.sing 
assurances  of  reductions  in  prices  of  the  bituminous  coal  since 
hist  .Fnly.  Nevertheless,  profiteering  has  continued  and  propa- 
ganda has  been  issued  shifting  responsil)ility  to  others. 

"The  outstanding  fact  of  the  Committee's  investigations 
seems  to  be  that  the  coal  interests  thenis«>lves  have  taken  the 
matters  in  hand  during  the  ])ast  season  aiul  have  inthienced  the 
issuance  of  priority  car-service  orders  and  other  Federal  action, 
and  that  the  pnblic  has  lost,  while  those  engaged  in  the  coal 
industry  have  made  inordiiuitc^  and  extraordinary  j>rotits.  Many 
of  the  bituminons-coal  operators  have  set  a  most  unfortunate 
moral  example  to  tiie  industry  of  the  country  during  a  period 
in  which  there  should  have  been  moral  reconstruction  as  well 
as  physical  reconstruction. 

"The  Committee  has  felt  disposed,  before  it  actually  urges  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  government  control,  or  even  the 
licensing  system,  to  recommend  tiuit  all  C()al-oi)erators,  whole- 
salers, jobbers,  and  retailers  be  compelled  by  statute  to  file  at 
regular  and  frequent  jjcriods  with  some  Federal  agency  rejwrts 
on  the  total  toruuigi'  produci'd  or  haiulled,  the  size  and  quality 
thereof,  the  amount  of  tonnage  contracted  for.  the  amount  sold 
on  contract,  and  at  spot  sale,  to  whom,  togetlier  with  the  prices 
made  or  received  under  such  contracts  or  sales. 

"We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  the  remedy,  but  believe  it  should 
be  tried  before  the  Government  goes  into  business  itself.  It 
would  afTord  opimrtunity  for  the  public  to  know  the  exact  cost  of 
production,  the  price  coal  was  sold  for,  and  to  whom.  It  wouM 
al.so  afTord  opportunity  for  coal  to  be  traced  to  its  final  destina- 
tion, and  in  all  probability  would  bring  the  relief  desired.  The 
Committee  nuikes  this  recommendation  now  anil  has  determined 
tiirthor  to  inquire  into  the  situation,  and  has  asked  that  its 
authority  be  continued  'n  order  that  it  may  obtain  evidence  to 
enable  it  to  n^coniiiunid  further  legislation  on  the  subject," 
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THE  "OPEN-SHOP"  FIGHT  IN  THE 
CLOTHING   TRADE 

A  PICTURE  OF  ALL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY,  tho 
"somewhat  highly  colored,"  is  found  by  the  New  York 
Globe  in  the  crisis  in  the  New  York  clothing  trade,  and 
other  dailies  agree  that  here  is  not  a  separate  incident  but  tho 
initial  phase  of  a  general  movement.  This  '-garment-trade" 
battle  in  the  open-shop  war  is  deemed  the  more  significant 
because  in  the  chief  cities  where  men's  clothing  is  made  indus- 
trial peace  has  long  been  main- 
tained by  an  agreement  between 
lli3  chief  union  and  the  manufac- 
turers, which  includes  voluntary 
submission  to  an  impartial  tribu- 
nal. The  long  and  bitter  war  of 
words  in  the  New  York  papers — 
one  side  being  accused  of  aiming 
to  bring  back  "sweat-shops"  and 
the  other  of  setting  up  "Soviets" 
— began  when  the  New  York 
clothing  manufaet  rers  decided 
not  to  renew  their  agreement  last 
summer  but  to  start  up  after  the 
slack  fall  season  with  lower  wages, 
piece-work,  and  the  open  shop. 
There  had  been  minor  strikes  and 
lockouts,  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance, because  hardly  any  work 
is  done  in  the  fall  season.  But  as 
the  new  season  comes  on  the  cloth- 
ing workers'  iinion  \s  raising  a 
million-dollar  strike  fund,  sending 
out  pickets,  planning  for  a  long 
strike,  and  has  made  an  alliance 
with  four  other  needle  trades, 
which  brings  400,000  workers  Avith 
the  needle  into  a  close  union  for 
defensive  pm-poses.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers'  Union  and  the  head 
of  the  New  York  Manufacturers' 
Association  have  -wT'tten  so  many 
letters  and  published  so  many 
statements  as  somewhat  to  confuse  the  real  issues  at  stake.  The 
question,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  not  so 
much  of  wages  or  efficiency  of  labor  "as  of  methods  and  nature 
of  machinery  for  the  control  of  such  questions."  The  issue,  ob- 
serves the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "is  not  one  of  wages  but  one  of  shop 
control."  The  clothing  workers'  union,  it  says,  "stands  for  the 
Soviot  idea  of  domination  by  workmen  in  the  places  where  they 
are  employed.  To  this  employers  are  bitterly  opposed.  They 
hold  that  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with  efficiency."  And  The 
Eagle,  thus  apparently  sympathizing  with  the  employers,  "can 
not  help  feeling  that  the  working  people  in  this  field  are  being 
badly  led."  But  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  sees  it,  the  cry 
of  Sovietism  is  quite  unjustified.  "Freed  of  its  propaganda 
sentences  and  technical  details,"  continues  The  Evening  Post, 
"the  clothing  manufacturers'  statement  boils  down  to  an  argu- 
ment for  full  and  unmodified  control  of  the  industry  by  the 
employers,  and  for  the  theory  of  unrestrained  competition  not 
only  as  between  the  New  York  market  and  other  markets,  but 
also  as  between  manufacturers  in  this  market.  Freed  similarly 
of  its  propaganda  sentences,  the  clothing  workers'  statement 
boils  down  to  an  argument  for  joint  control  of  the  industry  by 
employers  and  workers  under  the  arbitration  of  an  impartial 
public  chairman,  and  for  the  newer  theory  of  regulation  not  only 
of  individual  shops  in  the  New  York  market,  but  of  the  entire 


market  and  the  industry  as  a  whole."  Here,  says  the  New 
York  paper,  is  an  "issue  of  general  social  interest  witJi  which 
the  public  has  a  right  to  concern  itself": 

"The  public  can  not  accept  irresponsible  control  by  any  one 
group  in  industry.  Such  control  has  already  brought  too  many 
evil  results,  in  the  form  of  social  discontent  and  disturbance. 
The  worker's  contention  for  a  share  in  the  control  of  his  in- 
dustry and  in  the  determination  of  questions  affecting  his  stand- 
ard of  life  is  a  natural  human  reaction.  Sooner  or  later,  Amer- 
iea.n  employers  will  have  to  consider  that  protest,  without 
prejudice  and  without  calling  names  and  will  have  to  meet  and 

solve  together  with  the  workers 
the  problem  of  joint  regulation  of 
industry  so  that  it  will  run  steadi- 
ly without  stops  and  waste.  The 
New  York  clothing  industry  now 
offers  a  rare  opportunity  for  the 
rational  solution  of  this  recurring 
problem." 


"WE  AEE  PREPARING  FOR  A  SIX  MONTHS'  FIGHT," 

Says  Sidney  Hillman,  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  who   accuses    the   clothing   manufacturers    of 
New  York  of  trying  to  keep  prices  up  and  to  "  return  to  the 
sweat-shop  if  possible." 


How  important  is  this  matter 
of  "control"  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry appears  in  its  constant 
reappearance  in  the  heated  de- 
bate between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  worker,  and  may  perhaps 
be  better  imderstood  if  we  present 
a  few  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
conflict  and  its  causes  as  they 
have  been  brought  out  of  late  in 
the  daily  and  weekly  press.  The 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America  was  formed  in  1914. 
Prior  to  that  time,  says  The  New 
Republic  in  a  historical  survey, 
"the  'sweat-shop,'  with  all  that  it 
connotes,  is  a  fair  summary  de- 
scription of  the  New  York  cloth- 
ing market."  "The  operatives 
in  the  industry  were  underpaid 
and  furiously  overworked  in  un- 
sanitary shops."  At  this  time 
"27  per  cent,  of  them  earned  from 
§55  to  SIO  a  week,  and  only  3  per 
cent,  were  earning  more  than  $25 
a  week."  The  new  union  "suc- 
cessively crowded   out  the  more 

notorious   abuses   and   progressively  lifted   the  level  of  life." 

Then, 

"Profiting  by  the  experience  of  industrial  peace  gained  in 
Chicago  at  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx's,  the  union  sought  to 
introduce  the  same  methods  into  the  New  York  market.  Early 
in  1919  a  machinery  of  government  was  set  up  in  New  York. 
The  essence  of  the  machinery  consisted  in  subjecting  the  entire 
market  to  a  control  which  curbed  the  individualism  of  both 
manufacturers  and  workers,  and  made  both  submit  to  a  rule  of 
industrial  law  which  promised  stability,  minimized  brute  eco- 
nomic power  in  a  highly  seasonal  occupation,  and  safeguarded 
the  public  interest  as  well,  by  enforcement  through,  an  impartial 
tribunal." 

On  August  26  the  agreement  expired.  Slack  times  had  suc- 
ceeded boom  times,  and  the  Clothmg  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  made  certain  demands  when  negotiations  for 
renewal  of  the  agreement  began.  The  manufacturers  declared 
that  a  50  per  cent,  wage-reduction  was  essential  in  order  to  meet 
competition  in  other  markets  and  the  public  demands.  And  on 
September  24  specific  demands  were  made  of  the  union,  including 
the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  install  piece-work,  coopera- 
tion of  workers  in  maintaining  production,  and  freedom  to 
discipline  and  hire  workers  and  to  introduce  improved  machinery'. 
In  answer  to  this  the  Amalgamated  asked  for  a  joint  survey  of 
trade  conditions  as  a  preliminary  to  readjustment  of  wages.    The 
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manufacturers  declinpd,  and  on  Defembev  2  submitted  an 
ultimatum  demanding  piece-work,  lower  wages,  and  the  right  to 
discharge.  The  ultimatum  was  rejected  in  a  referendum  of  the 
workers,  Avhereupon  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association 
broke  off  all  relations  ^itli  the  Amalgamated,  a  step  which  the 
Boston  Association  took  at  about  the  same  time.  Then  began 
the  series  of  charges  and  counter-charges  by  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated,  and  William  Bandler,  president 
of  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  case  of  the 
employers  is  contained  in  a  formal  statement  whose  main  para- 
graphs we  quote: 

"There  is  and  can  be  no  hope  for  the  saving  of  the  New  York 
clothing  market,  unless: 

"1.  The  relationship  between  the  employers  and  workers, 
dealing  together,  either  individually  or  through  the  association 
of  the  former  and  the  union  of  the  latter,  be  reestablished  upon 
renunciation  of  the  fundamental  revolutionary'  doctrine  and 
purpose  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union  as  stated 
in  its  constitution,  as  follows: 

'"To  put  the  organized  working  class  in  actual  control  of  the 
system  of  production'  to  the  end  that  they  shall  "be  ready  to  take 
pos.session  of  it.' 

"The  manufacturers  in  the  clothing  trade  do  not  intend  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  Sovietism  in  their 
industry. 

"2.  That  due  rewards  be  given  to  workers  on  the  basis  solely 
of  service,  efficiency,  and  competency. 

".'i.  That  there  be  renounced  the  present  doctrine  of  life 
tenure  of  emploj'ment  of  workers,  without  regard  to  efficiency. 

"4.  That  there  be  restored  to  the  manufacturer  the  right  at 
all  times  to  determine  where  he  shall  buy  and  where  he  shall 
cause  to  be  manufactured  his  product. 

"5.  That  the  walking  delegate  be  forever  banished. 

"The  protestations  of  the  union  that  the  manufacturers  have 
inaugurated  a  'lockout'  and  propose  to  return  to  sweat-shop 
conditions  are  false.  Sweat-shoj)  conditions  are  to-day  ini- 
possibh?,  through  the  .safeguards  afforded  workers  by  our  i)reseni 
labor  laws." 

In  a  statement  made  for  the  New  York  Evening  Pout,  Mr. 
Hillman  says:  "The  issue  is  government;  self-government  by 
those  who  make  up  the  industry,  that  is,  the  workers  and  the 
employers;  joint  government."  The  workers  agree  that  peo|)le 
are  paying  too  much  for  clothes,  but  "let  us  iu  the  industry 
joinlln  find  out  why."  The  workers,  according  to  ^Ir.  liillnuiu, 
are  willing  to  tackle  the  problems  of  prices,  wages,  and  increased 
j)roduction  "by  joint  inquiry  and  action."  According  to  th  ■ 
union  leader,  the  clothing  manufacturers,  "saying  they  coulil 
not  make  the  profits  they  made  just  after  the  war,"  "abolisiied 
the  impartial  chairman  machinery,  the  union,  and  all  control. 
They  are  simply  out  for  a  gamble."     He  continues: 

"Rome  employers  seem  unable  to  escape  the  temptation  to 
practise  a  hold-up  whenever  conditions  look  favonible.  Tiie 
imion  feels  more  loyalty  to  the  good  of  the  industry.  When 
employers  in  a  boom  market  began  frantically  bidding  for  labor 
and  l)oosling  wages  irresponsilily.  tlu>  Anialgainatcd  set  its 
face  against  those  wild  temporary  increases  and  kept  wages 
stable. 

"The  union's  position  is  that  the  good  of  the  public  and  the 
good  of  the  industry  depend  on  subordinating  temporary  ad- 
vantage— grabbing — to  orderly  st'tllements  under  tlic  system 
i>f  government  established  for  tli(>  industry.  Tlie  union  has  its 
feet  on  the  ground.  The  government  we  talk  of  we  have  l)een 
carrying  on  for  ten  years.  Wh:1ever  readjiistment  may  b(> 
necessary  to  meet  conditions  in  the  industry  can  all  be  made 
under  that  joint  control.  The  New  York  manufacturers" 
notorious  inefiiciencies  of  management  wer«>  .soon  to  ha\e  conu^ 
Ix'fore  that  government;  then  the  manufacturers  turned  tail 
and  tried  to  hide  behind  labor. 

"Some  of  these  employers  are  not  quite  civilized,  they  are  a 
litlU;  atavistic,  they  are  having  their  last  fling  at  freebooting. 
I^ut  in  llieir  hearts  they  know  wrll  that  they  can  not  be  the  whole 
government.  Th»>y  can  not  rule  the  industry  as  years  ago, 
speed  the  workers  like  machines,  and  scrap  the  work(>rs  like  old 
machines.  Tli<>y  know  that  government  wiU  l)e  .set  up  again 
ami  llial  it  will  be  joint  go\  t'rnment." 


THE   OFFICIAL   ELECTION   RETURNS 

THE  POPULAR  VOTE  for  Presidential  candidates, 
the  official  canvass  of  which  is  now  complete  in  all 
States  e.xeept  New  York,  reveals  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Republican  vote  nearly  doubled  over  that  of  1916,  the 
Democratic  party  gained  only  12,000.  "For  the  first  time  in 
history,  New  York  City  has  gone  Repiiblican,"  notes  the  New 
York  Telegraph.  The  increase  in  the  Socialist  vot«  also  attracts 
the  attention  of  many  editorial  T\Titers.  "Socialist  returns  are 
lacking  from  eight  States,  and  when  they  are  heard  from  the  total 
may  be  brought  up  to  a  million,"  remarks  the  Washington  Star, 
which  also  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  Harding 
^'ote  consists  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  on  Elec- 
tion day,  which  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country — the  highest  percentage  ever  known."  Before  the  1920 
landslide,  the  highest  pre\'ious  percentage  of  votes  to  population 
was  that  of  the  election  of  1896,  when  slightly  OA^er  20  per  cent, 
of  the  people  went  to  the  polls. 

While  the  Springfield  Republican  looks  upon  the  Socialist 
showing  as  "not  Aery  impressive,"  and  the  Troy  Record  thinks 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  "should  have  added  at  least 
40  per  cent,  to  the  figures,"  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the  Socialist  candi- 
date for  President,  declares  in  the  New  York  Socialist  Call 
that  in  Socialism  "every  retreat  is  an  advance  and  every  defeat 
a  victory,  because  we  are  in  the  right."  Therefore,. says  Mr. 
Debs,  "there  is  no  cause  for  gloom  in  the  poU  results." 

The  following  table,  showing  the  popular  vote  for  Harding 
and  Cox  by  States,  together  with  the  popular  plurality,  is  com- 
piled by  the  New  York  Timet^  from  reports  of  the  official  canvass 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  <^ach  State.  Four  counties  iu 
New  York  State  have  not  sent  in  their  returns,  but  unofficial 
returns  have  been  used  which,  in  the  opinion  of  election  official^^. 
will  vary  only  slightly  from  the  official  returns  when  available. 
Th.'  table  follows: 


Stales  llnrdinq 

Alatuima.  .  Tl.tiKO 

Arizona :{7.01f. 

Arkansas ...  71.117 

California r>24.'.t".»i> 

<\)lorad(). 17:{.24.S 

( 'onntxM  icut 229.2;i.S 

Delaware .j2.Kr>.S 

Florida 47..')27 

(ieorKia 41,0S!) 

Idalio N.H.it7.-. 

Illinois 1,420.480 

I  ndiana (i'.M>,.{70 

Iowa ('>:{4,(>74 

Kansas ;«i'.).l<>.") 

Kontnckv.  .  4,".2.4S0 

Louisiana.  .  .  ;{0.0!H) 

Maine i:<tl. ;{.'>"> 

.Maryland.  2:?f..ll7 

.M:is.sa<'hnse(  i  -  (Wl ,  l.');{ 

-Nlichiiian  7ti2.S<i."> 

Minne-sota  .->HI,421 

.NIIs.sis,sippl  ll,.'i7t> 

Mi.s.s()iiri .  .  727.1()2 

.Montana 1(«),4;U) 

Nehra-ska L'.M.O'.C? 

Nevada l.-).4;{2 

New  Hampshire  ".t">.lilti 

New  .li>r.so.v  .  .  (>I1..")41 

New  Mexico.  .")7,Ci;i4 

New  York I,S70.79t> 

.North  Carolina  242. S4S 

North  Dakota.  .  i(>0,072 

Ohio 1.182.022 

Oklahoma    .  244.:{20 

()n>Kon 14.?. 592 

I'emisvlvania  l.218.21."> 

Khode  Island  l07.4f..S 

."^onlli  Carolina  2.t>:52 

South  Dakota  lll).f>92 

'renni>s.see  .  .  .  2U>,8;{4 

Texas i4:{.l.->.-) 

I  lah 8 1, .'•>.-..-> 

Xermont.  .  .  (18,212 

\  iriiinia S7.4.">ti 

W'asliinjjton .  .  .  22;?,i:>7 

AVest   Virginia  282.007 

>\isronsin ...  498..'i7(» 

\\  >  oniiiiK  35,691 


Total 10.181,2,89 

Popular  plurality  for  ITanlinn 

'■Republican.  inemo<-rai 


Coi 

ltW,2r>4 

29. .".4f. 

107,409 

229.191 

104.9:ir. 

120.721 

;«),898 

90..'")  1.5 

107,162 

4f...'">79 

,'i:u.:<9.-) 

.51  l..{li4 
227,921 
1.8.'").447 
4.')(i,497 

Sr.,994 

.")8.9<>1 
1.80,i;2f. 
270.t>91 
2:W.4.50 
142.994 

09.277 
574,799 

r.7,;?72 

11 9.  (ins 

9,,so:5 

()2.0t>2 
2.")(i,.887 

4().(i71 
7S1.6;U 
3a5.447 

37.42:? 
7SO,0,'?7 
21(i.;<90 

,80.0(>9 
■>o:<.202 

,■>.'■>. 0t;2 

(13. 490 

:W,938 
206„'>.'S8 
289.(188 

,-.(i.(.;i9 

20.9  lit 
141,070 

84,298 
220,7.89 
113.44;{ 

17.420 

9,141.750 


Pluralities 

tS8.564 

♦7.470 

130,292 

*:i9,1,.801 

*(>S,3I3 

*1()8,517 

-12,900 

t42.9S8 

t(>0.()7:{ 

*42,:?90 

*SS0,08.-. 

*18.-..tKMl 

*400.7.5;J 

11.83.748 

t4.017 

*48.904 

*77.:<9-t 

*."..'>.491 

>4(M.402 

*.-)29.41.-) 

*:f70.427 

t-|7,701 

*i.">2.:?o;{ 

*.'-)2,0.''>8 

*13 1.4,8.-) 

*.5.029 

*32..'i34 

*:?.%4.(1.54 

*10.90:{ 

*l,a89.1tK} 

t('>2..')9,-) 

*122.049 

*401.98;-) 
« 27,930 
*G3,.'-)23 

*7 15.0 13 
*r.2.4(H 
tt>0.85.-) 
*74.7.'i4 
*  13,275 

tl40„5:V! 
*24.9I0 
*47.29.5 
t.')4,214 

*1.38..S.39 
*01.218 

*;?.S5,l.->4 
*17.CC2 


7.039,.'>39 


"These    figures    show,"    declares    the    Providence    Journal. 

■  that  tht^  Democratic  strength  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  natural 

population  growth  of  the  country,  llio  millions  of  women  for  the 
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first  time  were  permitted  to  cast  their  ballots."  The  SociaUst 
party  received  its  share  of  the  new  feminine  support,  points  out 
this  paper,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  IMilwaukee  Leader,  Victor 
Berger's  Socialist  daily,  this  in  rease  "represents  protest  votes, 
since  they  are  all  against  the  regular  bunkum  candidates." 
New  York  State  gave  the  biggest  vote  of  any  to  the  Socialist 
party,  or  a  total  of  204,146,  as  compared  with  the  1916  total  of 
4r),044.  Wi*.onsm,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Californ.ia,  Colorado, 
and  iS'Iinnesota  came  next  in  the  order  named.  According  to 
a  New  York  Times  table  giving  the  Socialist  vote  from  States  iu 
which  it  was  embodied  in  the  official  canvass,  we  learn  that  the 
Socialist  vote  of  1920  exceeded  that  of  1916  by  356,714.  This 
represents  the  vote  from  f  '•ty  States;  the  eight  States  from  which 
Socialist  retifrns  are  lacking  cast  an  aggregate  vote  of  23,582  for 
the  Socialist  candidate  for  President  in  1916,  points  out  the  New 
York  Times,  whose  table  gi%'ing  the  Socialist  vote  for  1920  follows: 


SOCIALIST   VOTE 


Alabama 2,369 

Arkansas 5,111 

California 64,076 

Colorado 47,316 

Connectinit 10,355 

Delaware 1,002 

Florida 6,192 

Georgia 465 

Idaho 38 

Illinois 74,747 

Indiana 24,703 

Iowa 16,981 

Kansas 13,510 

Kentucky 649 

Maine 2,219 

]Mar>  land 8,876 

Mas-sachusct  ts 32,267 

Michigan 28,947 

IMinnesota 56,106 

Mississippi                          .  1,639 

Missouri .  .  20,242 


Nebraska  9,600 

Nevada 1,858 

New  Hamp.shire 1,234 

New  .lersey 27,141 

New  York 204,146 

North  Carolina 446 

North  Dakota 3,283 

Ohio 57,107 

Oklahoma 25,695 

Oregon 9,801 

Pennsylvania 70,021 

Rhode  Island 4,351 

South  Carolina 28 

Texas 8,194 

Utah 3,159 

Virginia 807 

Washington 8,193 

West  Virginia 5,618 

Wisconsin 80,635 


Total . 


.941,827 


"By  expelling  the  New  York  Socialist  Assemblymen  the  As- 
sembly increased  the  Socialist  vote  something  like  200  per  cert, 
in  New  York  State  alone,"*  declares  the  Troy  Record. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  reformer's  idea  of  a  debauch  is  to  paint  the  town  blue. — Long 
Island  City  Star. 

G.  O.  P.  politicians  are  .showing  a  Uvely  interest  in  the  plum  plan. — 
Nashville  Banner. 

Anothek  difference  Vietween  death  and  taxes  is  that  death  is  frequently 
painless. — Louisville  Post. 

Another  increase  in  railroad  fares  at  least  should  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  home  iife.— Indianapolis  Star. 

Save  your  pennies  and  the  dollars  wUl  take  care  of  the  lawyer  who 
breaks  yoiu-  will. — Richmond  News  Leader. 

Overcoats  can  now  be  bought  for  a  song,  says  a  trade  journal.  Mtist 
be  talking  to  Caruso. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Yotr  can't  make  a  hotel  man  in  Marion  believe  there  are  only  100,000 
unemployed  men  in  America. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

That  terrible  earthquake  at  some  unknown  point  is  probably  the  recoil 
from  the  November  landslide. — Indianapolis  Star. 

How  would  it  do  to  amend  the  immigration  law  so  as  to  require  every 
njwcomoi  to  bring  a  house  with  him? — Dallas  Neu-s. 

Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  closed  shop  do  not  like  to  see  so 
many  shops  closed. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

As  we  understand  Mr.  VanderUp's  Russian  concession,  he  is  to  supply 
the  mazuma  and  Lenine  the  Kamchatka, — Dallas  News. 

It  appears  that  the  smaller  fellows  who  take  part  in  the  concert  of 
nations  will  be  permitted  to  hold  the  music. — Buffalo  News. 

Over  in  Eiu-ope  they're  packing  up  their  troubles  in  their  old  kit-bags 
and  bringing  them  to  the  United  States. — Long  Island  City  Star. 

Which  is  Why. — Constantine  didn't  make  a  single  speech  and  got. 
98  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  recent  election. — New  York  World. 

In  business  "middleman"  is  a  misnomer.  He  is  on  top  with  one  foot 
on  the  farmer's  neck  and  the  other  on  the  consumer's  Adam's  apple.— 
Toledo  Blade. 

Before  committing  ourselves  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  blue  laws  we 
want  to  learn  whether  they  bar  Sun- 
day practise  on  tlie  cornet. — Marimi 
Star. 

Evidently  the  reformers  tliink  that 
the  inalienable  right  to  pursue  happi- 
ness warrants  them  in  attempting  to 
chase  it  off  the  earth. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

Feedinc,  the  starving  millions  is  one 
way  of  helping  the  farmfer  out  of  his 
difficulty,  but  Congress  seems  not  to 
have  thought  of  that. — Washingt/m 
(D.  C.)  Labor. 

Senator  Warren  says  the  I'nit(>d 
States  Treasury  needs  a  friend.  Well. 
many  citizens  would  like  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Treasury.- — 
Washington  Post. 

Senator  Hardino  has  iuvitod  a  few 
Democrats  to  Marion.  \S'liat's  tlie 
matter?  Does  he  want  to  take  a  good 
look  at  them  before  the  tribe  becomes 
extinct  ?  —  Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

Constantine  polled  98  per  cent,  of 
the  Greek  voto.  As  a  friend  of  the 
Democratic  party,  we  should  Uke  to 
know  the  name  and  address  of  his 
campaign  manager. — Little  Rock  Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 


GRKAT   BRITAIN   TAKES   HIS   SIX   VOTES   OUT   FOR   AN    AIRING 

— Spayth  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. 


All  Mr.  Houston  wants  is  what  we  have  left. — Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat. 

Those  Manila  riots  do  not  make  very  good  independence  propaganda. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

If  the  League  is  dead,  they  are  ptilling  ofT  the  most  successful  seance 
in  history. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Brother  Bow  ley  may  not  intend  to  ferrify  us,  but  he  certainly  shakes 
a  wicked  finger! — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  packers  make  very  small  profits,  but  know  how  to  make  both  ends 
meat. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

App.^rently  the  Irish  are  confronted  with  a  choice  between  home 
rule  and  home  ruin. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Constantine  says  he  has  no  hard  feelings  toward  the  Allies.  How 
much  does  he  want  to  borrow? — Detroit  Journal. 

An  actress  says  she  can't  Uve  on  $50,000  a  year.  A  lot  of  people  who 
would  like  to  can't,  either. — Santa  Rosa  Republican. 

One  withdraws  and  five  enter.  That  League  of  Nations  is  just  simply 
shot  all  to  pieces,  isn't  it? — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Even  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  Mr.  Volstead's  law  do  not  pre- 
vent trouble  brewing  now  and  then. — Indianapolis  Star. 

New  York  Police  Department  might  start  a  drive  for  a  hospital  to 
accommodate  citizens  beaten  up  by  thugs. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  many  strange  delusions,  and  one  of 
these  is  that  the  stock  market  has  a  bottom. — Chicago  Tribune. 

And  as  far  as  we  are  personally  concerned.  Uncle  Sam  can  take  our 
exc  ss-profits  tax  and  buy  himself  a  button  with  it. — Dallas  News. 

A  MERE  layman  can't  tmderstand  why  efficiency  experts  don't  get  into 
business  fop  themselves  and  monopolize  the  world. — Cleveland  Neus. 

America  will  never  get  over  being  sentimental.     It  grew   its   largest 

rj-e  crop  this  year. — Louisville  Post. 

Maybe  the  noise  of  riveting  in  our 
ship-yards  makes  it  impossible  for  .Ta- 
pan  to  hear  the  talk  at  Geneva  about 
disarmament.  —  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Prohibition  may  not  prohibit,  but 
observance  of  the  Volstead  Act  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  respect  paid 
to  the  speed  \&v;s.—Grcrnville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Germany's  plea  for  a  loan  would  be 
a  little  more  convincing  if  she  wasn't 
planning  to  pay  annuities  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  HohenzoUern  family. — 
New  York  World. 

Popul.\tion  of  these  United  States, 
according  to  the  new  figures,  117,857,- 
509 — some  of  whom  have  not  been 
mentioned  for  President  Harding's 
Cabinet. — Boston  Globe. 

A  propagandist  says  we  should  give 
Russia  credit  for  good  intentions.  It 
may  be  all  right  to  admit  that  her  in- 
tentions are  good,  but  we  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  giving  her  credit. — Moline 
Dispatch. 

Soviet  sympathizers  who  say  Russia 
has  a  right  to  choose  her  own  form  of 
government  are  not  willing  to  admit 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  same  right. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  LITTLE   CHILD   IN  EUROPE 


SOME  AMERICANS  have  found  it  hard  to  realize  the 
desolation  and  distress  which  have  engulfed  millions  of 
little  children  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Even  the 
official  reports  coming  from  relief  o>rganizations,  and  letters  from 
many  eye-witnesses,  telling  of  ruin  and  starvation  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe,  have  not  visualized  these 
conditions  to  many  who  would  be  moved  to  the  very  depths  if 
they  could  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  pitiful  need  of  these 
suffering  children  for  whom  Thk  Literahy  Dkjest  is  appealing, 
llert'  is  the  simple  letter  of  a  child,  only  one  of  the  millions  in 
that  desolate  region.  It  was  written  by  a  little  girl,  eleven  years 
old,  who  lived  and  went  to  school  for  a  few  happy  years  in 
America  and  then  was  sent  back  to  her  native  "home"  in 
Hungary  ne-ar  the  bord»;r  of  (^zecho-Slovakia.  She  wrote  to  a 
little  schoolmate,  never  dreaming  that  any  other  eyes  would 
ever  see  her  letter.  Yet  this  one  child's  letter  is  the  same  cry 
of  suffering  and  appeal  f(jr  help  that  comes  from  millions.  They 
can  not  all  be  given  "ship-cards"  to  bring  them  to  America, 
but  America  can  send  all 


of  them  the  food  and 
clothes  to  save  them  from 
"starving  or  freezing  to 
death." 


JA/nn-. 


'^/rm.t'. 


Abauj  Megye,  Szikszo, 
Nov.  5,  1920. 

Dear  Harriet: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
could  not  Avrite  to  you 
sooner.  I  lost  my  little 
book  in  which  the  addresses 
were  in.  I  hunted  every- 
where until  I  found  it. 
Dear  Harriet  don't  bo 
angry  that  I  didn't  write 
quickly.  Oh  how  I  miss 
Cranford  and  the  school. 
Here  I  don't  do  anything. 

Oh   how    I  wish    1  could    go   back    to    America.       ; 
Here  they  don't  leave  no  ww  go  out  to  America,       j 
until    they   get   a    ship-card    from    VN'ashiiigton. 
Dear  Harriet  how  I  long  to  hear  from  my  friiiids       \ 

in  C'ranford.     I  didn't  get  a  letter  from  no-one       ^ ^ ,       

since  I  am  here.  Tliink  out  in  your  head  how 
lonesome  and  bad  it  is  for  me.  Not  a  word  from  my  friends. 
We  reached  home  safely,  thank  God.  I  long  for  America  and 
Cranford.  It  is  terrible  had  here.  There  was  a  war  hen-  in  this 
spot  where  we  live,  (ireat  cannons,  maclunc  guns,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  were  here.  Shrapnel,  and  shells,  were  Hying  in  the 
air.  The  war  here  was  before  we  come  here.  Oh  how  I  wish 
some-body  would  send  me  a  sliii)-rard  from  Wasliington  so 
that  I  could  go  out.  Dear  Harriet  if  you  see  my  father,  please 
tell  him  to  take  us  back.  Tell  him  you  received  a  letter  from 
me  in  which  1  wrote  it  is  very  bad  here.  Tell  him  to  i)lease 
take  us  ba<*k  or  we  will  die  here. 

Even  if  we  give  money  for  things  here  ive  cauH  gel  anything  here. 
We  ennU  get  no  Hour,  sugar,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  or  nothing  at  alt. 
The  jieople  here  en  n't  git  no  irooil,  or  eoal,  to  barn.  We  irill  die 
of  hunger  or  freeze  ta  death.  Dear  Harriet  I  ask  you  kindly  to 
please  tell  my  father  e\ cry-thing  and  to  lake  us  l)ack.  Diar 
Harriet  how  are  yon  getting  along  in  School':' 

Are  you  on  the  Honor  Koll?  &  Betty  too.  What  news  have 
you  got  to  write  to  iiie'.'  Musi  <'los(>  my  letter  no\\  because  it  is 
growing  dark  here  and  we  have  nothing  to  burn.  We  go  to  beii 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark.  It  is  dark  here  at  o  oclock.  It  is  snowing 
here  and  all  the  waters  are  frozen.  There  is  skating  liere.  \\  ill 
close  my  letter  sending  you  and  I  In-  family  our  b«'sl  regards 
and  wishes.  Also  give  my  best  regards  to  my  class  mates,  and 
all  the  teachers.     (iood-Hyo.  From  your  friend 

M  \in    KoiioMi. 


4tai^\ 


tifrea 


/-    /:?  ^Ve)  ^^  *^' ' 


^'^Arr/yX'-' 


M^.f- 


What  a  contrast  that  little  girl  is  finding  as  she  thinks  of  the 
comfort  and  peace  she  knew  in  America,  and  compares  it  with 
the  cold,  and  hunger,  and  devastation  all  around  her  in  the 
spot  where  she  now  lives!  What  a  contrast  between  our  happy 
homes,  with  all  their  abundance,  and  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
little  children  over  there,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  "living  in 
dugouts,  unfurnished  except  for  a  pile  of  straw  in  one  corner, 
on  which  all  the  family  sleeps  in  a  heap  huddled  together  for 
warmth";  or  "roaming  the  country  like  little  wild  animals"; 
or  "dying  in  the  streets";  or,  homeless  orphans,  "wandering 
from  door  to  door  or  town  to  town"  in  search  for  food  and  some 
one  to  love  them  and  give  them  shelter!  Their  cry  must  be 
heard  by  many  thousands  more  in  this  land  of  fatness  if  the 
tragedy  of  their  suffering  and  death  is  not  to  be  an  everlasting 
reproach  to  America.  And  we  still  believe  that  it  will  be  heard 
and  answered. 

More  than  three  thousand  letters,  -mth.  contributions  to  The 
Literary  Digest  Child-Feeding  Fund,  poured  out  of  our  mail- 
bags  the  Monday  morning  after  Clu-istmas.     They  came  from 
community  committees,  Red  Cross  Chapters,  clubs,  and  busi- 
__        ness  houses,    from    churches,    schools,  societies, 
^^"^        and    individuals.      Many    of    them  represented 
that  real  generosity  and  sacrifice  which  are  so 
,        greatly  needed  in  this  emergency.     There  was  a 
/  i        whole-souled  abandon  in  the  act  of  a  farmer  in 

/  i        West  Point,  Illinois,  for  example,  who  converted 

his  entire  wheat  crop  into 

■ ^      cash  and  sent  every  dollar 

of  it  to  feed  the  starving 
children.  This  is  his  letter : 
"A  few  weeks  since  1 
sent  you  a  .SIOO.OO  contri- 
bution for  the  Child-Feed- 
^  ing  Fund.  Now  I  am  en- 
closing another  contribu- 
tion ($880.04)  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  it.  I  am 
a  farmer  and  this  is  the 
proceeds  of  this  year's 
wheat  crop.  1  put  this 
wheat  in  the  bin  at  thresh- 
ing-time when  it  was  worth 
.*2.r)0  per  bu.  exi)ecting  to 
get   a  bigger  price  for  it. 

*  But   when  wheat  dropt,  I 

"  says  to  myself,   well  I'm 

left  this  time.  vSo  the  more  1  got  to  thinking  aliout  this 
Child-Ft>«'ding  Drive,  I  says  to  myself,  I'll  win  out  on  the 
wheat  deal  after  all,  for  I'll  just  cash  it  in  and  send  the  pro- 
ceeds to  feed  starving  children,  and  by  so  doing  I  will  realize 
the  highest  price  1  ever  received  for  wheat,  if  it  ?6-  only  $1.70 
per  bushel.  I  will  close  by  hoping  that  you  may  be  fully  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  $2;5.(KR),00<)." 

Now,  as  the  New  Year  opens,  as  we  look  forward  hopefully 
to  prosperity  for  ourselves  and  happiness  for  our  own  family 
circles,  let  us  turn  with  a  great  synipalliy  and  helj>fulness  to  the 
quick  accomj)lishment  of  the  urgent  task  which  calls  to  us. 
As  the  New  York  Herald  said,  just  before  C^hristmas,  "Unless 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans  apathy  has  suj)])laiited  generosity, 
unless  in  the  minds  of  Americans  greed  has  succeeded  idealism, 
nnless  the  con.sciences  of  Americans  have  become  callous,  from 
our  i)leiitifMl  stores  we  shall  give  freely  and  promptly  to  savt' 
lliesi-  babies  for  the  rebuilding  of  I  he  Avorld.  We  shall  give 
freely,  because  the  need  is  great;  wi;  shall  give  prompt!}, 
because  an  emergency  is  upon  the  world  and  delay  in  meeting 
it  means  disaster.'' 
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ANGLO-SAXON   UNION   TO   BAR   JAPANESE   IMMIGRATION 


THE  CRY  FOR  A  WHITE  AUSTRALIA  has  been 
followed  so  continuously  by  similar  cries  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  a  possible  Avorking  agreement 
luHween  the  LTnited  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  is  now  being  bruited  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  united  front  against  Japanese  immigration.  This 
question  is  described  as  a  clu»b  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions which  they  intend  to  have  ready  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
next  spring  when  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  will 
be  discust.  Meanwhile,  how  is  Japan  to  find  vent  for  her 
surplus  population,  now  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  a  year,  asks  a 
Tokyo  corresi)ondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  who  says 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  confronting 
Ja])an's  statesmen,  and  may  in 
some  measure  explain  the  n;v- 
tion's  expansive  policy.  There 
are  now  more  than  350  Japanese 
to  the  square  mile,  and  as  most 
of  the  sparsely  settled  lands  of 
the  world  are  under  British  or 
American  rule,  this  iuformaiil 
points  out,  Japan  uaturallv 
looks  toward  England  to  help 
her  out  of  the  dilemma.  Be- 
cause England  "hesitates  to 
offer  any  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem and  at  the  same  time  bars 
the  door  against  the  Japanese, 
while  admitting  Germans  and 
others,  Japan  can  not  under- 
stand her  avowals  of  friend- 
ship."    We  read: 

"She  holds  that  i-ace  prejudice 
must  be  hopelessly  ir^grained 
when  it  refuses  to  find  relief  for 
labor  troubles  by  welcoming  the 
jnore  efficient  and  strenuous 
toilers  of  the  Far  East.  Japan 
regards  the  immigration  prob- 
lem as  something  more  than  a 

question  for  her  or  for  any  one  nation,  as  a  matter  that  should 
concern  humanity.  It  may  be  that  she  will  find  some  measure 
of  relief  in  the  new  fields  being  opened  up  in  Manchuria.  Siberia, 
and  Saglialien;  but  the  Japanese  are  not  naturally  a  northern 
jwojile;  they  do  not  like  a  chmate  of  low  temperature,  and  so 
are  not  likely  to  migrate  in  any  considerable  number  north- 
ward unless  there  is  abnormal  profit  in  it,  and  even  then  but 
temporarily.  After  the  forests  and  mines  are  fully  exploited 
it  is  improbaljle  that  the  Japanese  will  care  to  remain.  JVIore- 
over,  in  the  view  of  Japan,  this  policy  would  but  retard  for 
centuries  longer  the  evolutionary  process  that  must  needs  bring 
East  and  West  together  if  humanity  is  1o  attain  ultimate  unit3' 
and  its  highest  development.  The  longer  that  blending  of  the 
Ijigher  races  is  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  clash,  she  holds, 
A\  hen  they  are  forced  to  meet  by  sheer  congestion.  A  harmoni- 
(Kis  intermingling  of  East  and  West  by  gradual  immigration 
would  insure  a  more  humane  result." 

In  the  Japanese  press  attention  is  largely  directed  to  Japan's 
relations  a\  ith  the  United  States  as  affected  by  the  anti-Japanese 


AN    Al'STKALlAN    VIEW   OF    ENGLAND  S    ALLIANCE. 

JOHN  Bull — "You  don't  mind  ms  being  friendly  with  this  little 
lad.v,  do  you,  my  son?" 

Australia — "No— but  you  ain't  going  to  give  her  the  run  of 
the  house,  dad?  "  _r;,g  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


legislation  in  California.  The  Tokyo  Yomiuri  warns  Americans 
that  to  exclude  the  Japanese  from  California  would  be  dis- 
astrous economically,  for — 

"As  we  have  said,  the  Japanese  plow  desolate  land  and  con- 
vert it  into  fine  fields.  What  would  be  the  result  if  all  the  Jap- 
anese withdrew  from  California?  Land  measuring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  would  revert  to  the  former  state  of  ruin.  It 
would  become  impossible  for  California,  which  is  famous  for 
its  fruit,  to  export  so  many  apples,  oranges,  or  grapes.  The 
cultivation  of  rice  in  northern  California  would,  of  course,  be 
suspended.     Thus  railways  and  ships  trading  with  California 

would  suffer  from  the  falling  oft' 
in  freight,  and  there  is  little 
douVjt  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
famous  port  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  impaired.  When  the 
situation  is  thus  considered,  the 
anti-Japanese  agitation  of  Cali- 
fornia is  by  no  means  an  eco- 
nomic issue,  as  Americans  say. 
but  a  verj'  uneconomical 
question.  If  American  laborers 
think  that  if  Japanese  are  ex- 
cluded from  California,  their 
own  wages  will  rise  and  that 
their  conditions  of  living  will 
improve,  they  are  egregiously 
mistaken.  The  development  of 
California  is  prompted  and  pro- 
moted by  Japanese  immigra- 
tion, and  the  Japanese  immi- 
grants obtain  much  benefit  in 
that  State.  Exclusion  is  dis- 
advantageous to  both  sides." 

As  to  assimilation  between 
races,  the  Tokyo  Chuwo 
remarks: 


"There  are  over  10,000,000 
negroes  in  America.  The  Amer- 
icans and  the  negroes  represent 
two  extremes,  and  no  two  things 
tan  be  more  different  from  each 
c  ther  than  those  two  peoples. 
Yet  the  negroes  form  part  of  the 
organism  of  America,  and  their 
admission  is  due  to  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Americans. 
Since  the  Americans  and  the 
negroes   can    work   together,   it 


rnay  be  said  that  no  people  can  not  get  together  with  the 
Americans,  When  1,500,000  Jews  made  their  way  from  Russia 
to  America,  it  startled  the  world,  but  the  immigrants  were  soon 
assimilated. 

"The  Japanese  immigrants  in  America  number  only  70,000 
or  80,000.  Their  presence  ought  not  to  cause  any  trouble, 
especially  because  they  are  earnestly  working  in  the  interest 
of  America.  Some  Americans  say  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
assimilable,  but  this  plea  is  wrong.  No  people  are  more  assimi- 
lable to  America  than  the  Japanese,  and.  indeed,  the  complaint 
is  frequently  made  in  this  country  that  they  are  too  much  like 
Americans.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
immigi-ants  which  makes  the  Americans  think  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assimilate  them,  it  is  due  to  the  anti-Japanese  agitation. 
The  best  means  of  facilitating  the  assimilation  of  the  Japanese  is 
1o  abandon  the  agitation.  The  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
anti-Japanese  agitations  the  Japanese  immigrants  have  never 
resorted  to  any  intrigues  is  the  best  testimony  to  their  character." 

Even  if  the  principle  of  equality,  for  which  Japan  fought  at 
the  Peace  Conference,   were  acknowledged  by  the   League  of 
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Adseht  photo. 


A  JAPANESE  "HOME,  SWEET  HOME,"  IN  WESTERN  CANADA. 


Nations,  says  the  Tokyo  N ichi-nichi,  it  would  be  "  meaningless'' 
if  the  Powers  did  not  abolish  discrimination,  but 


"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  if  the  principle  of  equality 
is  recognized,  the  Powers  will  be  ])laced  under  obligation  to 
eliminate  all  discrimination  against  Japanese.  The  various 
nations  have  difTerent  traditions  and  stand  in  different  position; 
it  is  absolutely  within  their  right  to  impose  restrictions  on  the 
peoples  of  other  countries.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  should 
be  magnanimous  enough  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  America 
is  compelled  to  restrict  Japanese  immigration  for  internal 
reasons.  As  the  resolution  passed  by  the  World's  Sunday-school 
Convention  declares,  race  inequality  is  contrary  to  tlu'  interests 
of  mankind  and  deleterious  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Even  if 
Japan  had  not  introduced  the  raco-equalify 
proposal  to  the  Paris  Confen>nce,  .shi;  should 
take  the  present  opportunity  to  espouse  the 
principle.  The  Japanese  are  more  than  ever 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  abolishing  all 
racial  inequalities;  their  object  is  not  to 
gain  any  political  benefits  but  to  get  rid  of 
spiritual  insults." 

In  Australia  the  MelbouriK^  Herald  con- 
tends that  there  are  \a\u\  objections  to 
intermixture  between  races  of  widely  differ- 
ent quality  and  traditions,  even  when  they 
are  capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
assimilation.  It  has  no  wish  to  antagonize  ' 
or  to  be  unjust  to  an  admittedly  great 
people,  but  "can  not  escape  the  fact  that 
Japanese  settlement  means  the  planting  of 
Jai)aiiese  outposts."  Japan  is  a  country  of 
the  "most  determined  and  undying  national- 
ists," according  to  this  Melbourne  dail\", 
which  continues: 


' '  Her  people  take  their  country  with  them 
"wherever  they  go.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
any  nation  to  admit  witlumt  restriction  the 
settlers  of  a  ract>  whi<'h  establishes  colonies 
incapable  of  assimilation  into  the  general  life 
of  the  coinnninity?  It  is  quite  ]H)ssiblo 
that  such  colonies  would  ultimately  bo 
dotted  all  over  the  United  States.  Their 
members  would  remain  the  nationals  of  a 
couutry  known  to  bo  exceedingly  ambitious, 
with  uu  ever-advaucing  military  and  naval 


"UNCLE    SAM    UNMASKED." 

"We  Bhall  know  this  friend  of  small  ua- 
tlous  by  his  horns."         — Puck  (Osaka) 


equipment,  and  most  evidently  bent  upon  commercial  and 
imi)erial  expansion.  Another  fact  of  great  significance  is  that 
Japan  is  the  only  autocracy  left  in  the  world.  Her  Parlia- 
mentary system  is  not  at  all  democratic,  and  the  persons  who 
control  her  destinies  are  the  'Elder  Statesmen,'  a  very  dose 
corporation  of  nobles.  Recent  Jai)anese  labor  troubles  have 
shown  that  industrial  conditions  are  as  bad  as  they  were  more 
than  a  century  ago  in  Western  countries.  Labor  has  not  yet 
gained  the  real  right  of  organization.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
check  the  growth  of  trade-unionism.  Japan's  existing  rights  in 
Korea  and  ^Manchuria  give  abundant  room  for  the  expansion 
of  her  population.  Her  claims  in  China,  a  country  already  over- 
])o|)ulated,  and  with  its  own  sovereign  rights  and  high  ci\iliza- 
tion.  ar«'  open  to  question.  American  opinion  has  naturally 
been  made  suspicious  by  Japanese  claims  in  so 
jnany  spheres.  Sources  of  friction  between 
•Japan  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  are 
likely  to  remain  until  she  becomes  a  democ- 
racy, capable  of  cooperating  with  other 
democratic  nations  in  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  problems." 

The  Brisbane  Courier  says  that  one  of  the 
n^ally  great  needs  in  Australia  and  in 
America  is  enlightened  ])ublic  opinion  re- 
garding the  foreign  policy  of  Japan.  The 
dominating  feature  of  Japan's  foreign  policy, 
we  are  told,  is  a  "protectorate  over  China 
and  a  kind  of  Monroe  Doctrine  o^•er  the 
Northern  Pacific."  For  the  time  Britain  has 
been  admitted  to  that  sphere,  "by  reason  of 
the  Alliance,  and  doubtless  a  renewal  of  the 
Alliance  is  regarded  by  shrewd  Japanese 
statesmen  as  a  means  of  keeping  Britain 
quiet."  Russia  no  longer  need  be  con- 
sidered, we  are  told,  Germany  has  been 
expelled  from  the  Pacific,  and  France  has  no 
serious  interests,  but — 

"America  remains  as  the  great  barrier  to 
Japani'se  ambitions,  especially  as  America  is 
forcing  her  interests  in  China,  and  main- 
taiuiug  that  the  *open  door'  in  China  shall 
be  open  to  all.  America,  too,  has  frustrated 
Japanese  ambitions  to  some  extent  in 
Shantung.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
growing  Japanese  animosity  to  America,  and 


^ 
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wliollior    wo   like   it  or   not  we    are    maeli    concerned  ^ in    the 
outcome."  "'   § 

The  sharp  division  of  opinion  on  the  Japanese  immigration 
]>robU'm  that  exists  in  Canada  may  be  disclosed  by  the  com- 
parison of  two  editorial  expressions.  For  instance,  the  Van- 
couver Daily  World  says : 

"  On  the  Pacific  seaboard  the  natural   increase   of    oriental 


ELECTIONS   AND   UNREST  IN  INDIA 

INDIA'S  FIRST  GENERAL  ELECTION,  at  which  more 
than  6,000,000  voters  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  is 
conceded  by  British  observers  to  be  notable  chiefly  for  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons  exercising  the  right  to 
vote  at  their  first  opportunity.  The  elections  provide  for  the 
greatly  enlarged  and  reconstituted  legislatures, 
provincial  and  imperial,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  great  Reform  Act  of  1919.  Industrial  fer- 
inent,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  general  unrest 
are  among  the  reasons  for  many  uncontested  seats 
and  for  small  polls,  it  is  pointed  out  by  a  con- 
tributor to  the  London  Sphere,  who  reminds  u^ 
that  the  claim  to  vote  has  been  advanced  for  many 
years  past  by  the  educated  classes.  Of  course, 
the  Non-Cooperation  Movement,  led  by  Mr.  M. 
K.  Gandhi,  is  the  heaviest  factor  in  the  boycott 
of  the  elections,  but  this  writer  remarks  that, 
' '  on  all  hands  there  is  a  welcome  reaction  against 
the  extravagances  of  Gandhism,  altho,  unhappily, 
it  is  doing  much  to  convert  the  student  class  to  a 
definitely  anti-British  attitude  of  mind."  In  the 
Manchester  Guardian  a  non-official  Englishman  in 
India  shows  less  optimism,  and  tells  us  that  "never 
within  living  memory  has  the  general  political 
situation  in  India  been  more  disturbed,"  and 
he  adds: 


Adaciii  iihoto. 


"SHALL   JAPAN    FIGHT    AMERICA?" 


This  was  the  subject  of  a  fiery  debate  by  university  students  at  Tokyo,  from  whicli 
hundreds  were  turned  away,  and  held  back  by  locked  gates. 


races  already  in  the  country  is  as  alarming  as  the  influx  of  their 
yellow  brethren  from  overseas.  Every  thirteenth  child  born 
in  California  is  a  Japanese,  wliile  more  than  16,000  came  into 
the  United  States  last  year  in  spite  of  the  gentleman's  agreement 
between  the  two  countries  concerned. 

"These  are  gi'eat  i>roblems  for  our  southern  neighbors.  For 
Canada  the  problem  is  greater  still,  inci'easing  inversely  to  the 
size  of  the  country's  population.  We  now  have  as  many  as  we 
can  assimilate  in  our  Northwest.  We  have  as  high  a  propor- 
tion of  Asiatics  to  our  own  population  on  this  coast  as  is  safe." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  (Ontario)   Free  Press  warns 
against  misstatements  about  the  Japanese, 
and  observes: 

"The  current  objection  to  the  Japanese  is 
that  they  work  for  less  wages  and  for  longer 
hours  than  Canadians  think  proper,  and  by 
so  doing  tend  to  reduce  the  standard  awards 
of  (labor.  These  objections  have  held  in 
the  past.  For  the  future  they  are  offset  bj^ 
Great  Britain's  answer  to  the  delegates'  plea 
for  racial  equaUty.  Other  objections  have 
lieen  raised  to  the  Japanese  views  of  marriage, 
but  they  are  ill-founded.  The  Japanese  mar- 
riage is  a  ci\'il  contract,  and  when  the  names 
of  the  contracting  parties  are  duly  registered 
they  are  as  Avell  married  as  are  citizens  of 
Canada  who  have  gone  before  a  magistrate 
or  signed  their  contracts  before  church  au- 
thorities. Trouble  does  not  arise  from  this 
quarter — but  there  is  danger  from  the  Japa- 
nese attitude  on  divorce.  Among  the  Japanese 
divorce  is  unnecessarily  frequent  and  granted 
for  trivial  reasons.  This  ill-advised  practise 
could  be  offset  by  clauses  in  the  immigration 
laws  to  the  effect  that  Japanese  becoming 
residents  of  Canada  must  live  by  Canada's  laAvs  in  all  respects." 

Canada's  one  line  of  procedure  in  the  judgment  of  this  journal 
is  "to  have  the  Japanese  question  thoroughly  investigated,  to 
make  well-founded  opinions  and  then  see  that  these  opinions 
have  a  chance  to  become  operative." 


"It  is  at  first  sight' a  little  difficult  "to  under- 
stand the  wave  of  bad  temper — for  it  is  nothing 
else — which  is  at  the  moment  passing  over  India. 
There  seems  so  little  to  account  for  it.  Closer 
examination  shows  that  the  grievances  generally 
put  forward  are  clearly  inadequate  to  explain  the 
curiously  general  unpopularity  of  the  Government.  In  fact,  the 
con"viction  gradually  grows  upon  the  observe*  that  the  grievances 
are  rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of  this  feeling.  Take  the 
one  most  commonly  urged — namely,  the  terms  of  the  Turkish 
peace  treatj'.  Now  the  Indian  Moslems  have  no  real  love 
for  or  interest  in  the  Turks.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  at  the  beginning  of  1919  there  were  a  thousand 
people  in  all  India  who  considered  that  Islam  would  be  endan- 
gered by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  self-determination  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  3'et  at  the  moment  feeling  upon  the 
point  has  run  so  high  that  not  only  Moslems  but  Hindus,  who 
have  no  concern  in  the  matter  at  all,  if,  as  they  claim,  it  is  an  Is- 


'LEO    INTREPIDUS." 
"Let  'em  all  come!" 


-The  Bystander  (London). 


lamic  article  of  faith,  are  announcing  that  they  wiU  not  cooperate 
in  working  the  new  reforms  unless  the  Turk  is  restored  to  the  status 
quo  ante  bellurn.  Again,  take  the  currency  question.  This  is  a 
matter  which  is  of  vital  concern  only  to  a  handful  of  moneyed 
men,  who  are  aggrieved  because  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
has  commended  itself  to  the  officials  is  deliberately  framed  in  the 
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interests  of  the  millions  of  consumers  rather  than  in  tliose  of  the 
handful  of  producers.  And  yet  this  highly  abstruse  question,  dis- 
torted as  it  is  by  the  accusations  of  robbery  and  exploitation 
which  permeate  its  discussion,  is  made  to  furnisli  firounds  for 
an  indictment  of  the  whole  connection  of  Britaiu  and  India." 

Part  of  the  unrest  in  India  is  ascribed  by  this  "non-official 
Englishman"  to  the  "universal  uneasiness  that  is  the  heritage  of 
the  war,"  and  he  explains: 

"Remote  as  was  India  from  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  its 
economic  consequences  have  not  left  her  imscathed.  That 
stirring  among  the  Indian  masses  which  could  not  have  been 
produced  by  centuries  of  education  V)ids  fair  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  few  years  by  the  operation  of  rising  prices.  Powerful  tho 
the  economic  factors  of  unrest  have  shown  themselves  to  be, 
they  are  none  tho  less  weaker  in  tluMr  influence  upon  the  Indian 
situation  than  the  immense  moi*al  upheaval  whicU  has  followed 
the  war.  Not  least  among  the  disadvantages  to  Indian  nation- 
hood of  the  shelter  of  British  rule  has  been 
the  deprivation  of  Indian  leaders  of  that 
practical  experience  of  aflfairs  which  can 
ylone  reveal  the  relationship  between  words 
and  things.  A  natural  consequeuce  of  this 
has  been  to  intensify  in  India  the  world- 
disappointment  that  the  end  of  the  war  has 
not  brought  the  millennium.  Indians  had 
been  told  that  the  struggle  was  being  waged 
in  defense  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  the  rights 
of  nationality.  The  war  was  won;  why, 
then,  did  not  the  consequences  they  had 
confidently  anticipated  materialize  at  once 
in  their  own  cas(>?  Plainly,  so  they  argued, 
because  the  British  were  avid  of  power,  antl 
now  that  the  vi(!tory  was  won  were  refusing 
to  abide  by  those  principles  which  in  the 
anxi(My  of  the  struggle  they  had  declared  as 
their  own.  Having  little  experience  of  the 
practical  difficulties  of  statesnianshii) — as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  more  fantastic  asjx>ct9 
of  the  Califate  agitation — Indian  leaders  ascribed  the  non-arrival 
of  the  millennium  to  British  bad  faith.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  what  they  read  in  the  public  press  as  to  our  policy  in 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  the  Hedjaz,  and  elsewht^re  was  hardly 
calculated  to  remove  such  an  impression.  The  lofty  sentiments 
enunciated  by  the  Allies  in  geu<'ral  and  by  the  British  in  particu- 
lar in  tho  heat  of  the  conflict  seemed  to  the  Indian  mind  to  iiave 
given  way  to  a  universal  scramble  for  territorial  aggnuKli/.ement 
the  minute  that  victory  had  declared  itself  in  our  favor." 

Nor  is  this  the  main  factor  in  the  political  unrest  in  India,  this 
informant  adds,  as  he  puts  his  finger  on  "a  wide-spread  reaction 
against  the  things  of  the  West,  which,  immensely  stimulated  as 
it  was  by  the  Russo-Japanes*'  War,  has  since  that  time  fed 
greedily  upon  any  circumstances  which  seemed  to  reflect  upon 
the  morality,  disinterestedness,  or  efficiency  of  the  nations  in 
Europe."     We  read: 

"There  is  a  general  impression  in  India  that  tlie  Britisli 
Commonwealth  has  sustained  sonu"  concealed  but  qiiit(>  irrep- 
arable injury  as  a  result  of  the  world-war — an  injury  which 
has  deprived  it  forever  of  the  power  of  asserting  its  siipnMuacy 
by  the  sword.  Superficially  this  impression  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  occurrences  in  Mesopotamia,  by  the  continued 
existence  of  Soviet  rule  combined  with  the  bankiniptcy  of  British 
statesmanship  toward  Russia,  and,  al)ov<'  all,  by  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  the  grant  to  that  country  of  independence." 

All  thes(>  things  are  n^garded  as  "symptomatic  of  a  chronic 
weakness  in  the  British  Commonwealth,"  the  Guardian's  con- 
tributor writes  further,  and  have  aided  i>owerfully  in  fostering 
extravagant  aims  aiul  introducing  a  feeling  of  discontent  with 
the  larg<>ly  lib(>ralized  Montague-Chelmsford  reforms  before 
they  received  a  fair  trial.     He  adds: 

"The  combination  of  these  two  powerful  factors,  conviction 
of  British  bad  faith  and  suspicion  of  British  weakness,  taken  in 
<'onjunction  with  the  muddle  made  by  a  not  overstrong  govern- 
ment of  India  \\Testling  with  postwar  difficulties,  has  i)roduced 
the  atmosphere  wo  notic<>  in  India  to-day.  The  phas(\  to  be 
sure,  is  but  temjwrary.  Its  significance  and  its  danger  at  the 
j)resent  juncture  lie  in  this:  that  it  may  well  cause  the  failure, 
at  least  in  their  early  stages,  of  tho  now  reforms." 


THE   VISION   OF   A   HAPPY   BALKANS 

THE  APPLE  OF  DISCORD  in  the  Balkans,  Z^Iacedonia. 
may  be  transformed  into  a  fruit  of  content  and  happi- 
ness if  the  vision  of  a  greater  Jugo-Slavia  now  looming 
should  become  realized.  Thus  it  seems  to  a  political  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Te^nps  at  Sofia,  who  believes  in  the  com- 
ing of  this  greater  .lugo-Slavia.  which  will  unite  all  the  southern 
Slavs,  including  the  Macedonians  and  the  Bulgarians.  The  first 
evidence  of  the  solidification  of  the  southern  Slavs,  he  reminds 
us,  was  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  which  is  based  not  only  on  political  necessity  but 
on  the  common  race  ties  of  these  peoples.  He  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  a  federated  state  can  not  be  built  up  artificially, 
for  its  construction  "implies  mutual  consent,  and  at  the  same 
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time  moral  development  and  advanced  political  education." 
A  federalized  state  nu)re  than  any  other  requires  that  there  be 
"deep  respect  for  beliefs,  as  well  as  tolerance,  and  liberalism." 
It  is  "a  League  of  Nations  in  little,  and  in  this  sense  offers  the 
best  of  guaranties  for  the  endurance  of  the  greater  League  of 
Nations  by  inculcating  the  principles  under  which  such  societies 
must  live."  Considered  from  the  principle  of  feileration,  wo 
are  told,  the  Macedonian  question  no  longer  appears  as  thr.t 
pons  asiuorum  of  politics  on  which  the  honest  efforts  of  treaty- 
makers  for  the  Balkans  have  always  been  wrecked.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  \he  indications  in  the  n(>w  kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes  are  that  the  spirit  of  federalism  will  triumph,  and  in 
this  frame  of  greater  Jugo-Slavia,  Macedonia  might  find  suffi- 
cient independence  so  that  she  would  cease  to  be  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  Serbians  and  the  Bulgarians. 

The  Tcjupa  correspondent  warns  us  against  too  great  opti- 
mism, and  yet  assures  us  that  as  matters  stand  there  is  nuich 
reason  for  hope,  as  he  points  out  that  Macedonia  is  "no  longer 
an  object  of  conquest  by  force  of  arms  among  the  Bulgarians." 
"Two  cruel  experiences  have  cured  them  of  this  policy  of  expan- 
sion," we  are  told,  and  have  made  them  understand  that  they 
must  not  mix  up  selfishly  in  ^lacedouian  affairs.  It  is  noted  as 
a  significant  fact  that  the  present  Bulgarian  Government  in- 
cludes no  IMacedonians,  altho  all  former  cabinets  had  one  or 
even  several  Macedonians  in  their  roster.  But  besides  the 
political  i)rudence  thus  evidenced,  the  Tcnip/^  correspondent 
|)()ints  out  that  all  tho  former  methods  of  dt>aling  with  Mace- 
donia are  repudiated  and  condemned  l)y  Bulgarian  i)ublic 
opinion.     For — 

"Every  Bulgarian  realizes  the  past  errors  of  Bulgarian  gov- 
<>rnments,  sucii  as  the  employment  in  Macedonia  of  nu^thods 
that  were  too  often  brutal  or  else  too  often  tactless,  such  as  the 
decree  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Macedonians  in  191G,  just  as 
soon  as  the  country  had  Ixhmi  taken.  Bulgaria  knows  now  that 
she  could  do  no  worse  service  to  her«)wn  cause  than  by  taking  up 
in  the  old  fasiiion  the  question  that  on  two  occasions  nearly 
caused  her  ruin.     Moreover,  Bulgaria  knows  that  i\w  resumption 
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of  such  a  policy  would  go  counter  to  the  ideals  of  harmony 
among  all  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  the  Balkans  which  are  high  in 
popular  esteem  and  expression." 

As  to  Serbia,  this  informant  points  out  that  there  are  two 
contradictory  view-points  on  the  subject  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  view  is  that  Macedonia  will  be  lost  for  Serbism 
in  ease  it  should  be  allowed  the  slightest  autonomy  in  the  frame 
of  Jugo-Slavia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  as  the 
health  of  the  new  state  is  implicit  in  federalism,  Macedonia 
should  be  allowed  to  have  her  own  physiognomy  just  as  the 
f)ther  Jugo-Slav  countries.  This  is  the  inevitable  disposition  of 
the  Slovenes,  the  Croats,  and  the  Bosnians,  because,  as  they 
themselves  have  been  recognized,  it  would  not  be  logical  to 
deny  recognition  only  to  the  Macedonians,  and  we  read: 

"Nevertheless,  even  if  the  principle  of  federation  remain  in 
abeyance,  Jugo-Slavia  is  solemnly  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
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GENTLE    GERMAN    IRONY. 

*'  Well,  if  we  can't  put  a  French  heart  In  Alsace,  at  least  we  can  wrench 
a  German  tongue  out  of  her."  — Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 

convention  on  the  protection  of  minorities  to  confer  the  freedom 
of  cultural  liberty  under  the  pi'otection  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  to  this  obligation  be  added  the  effect  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment and  universal  suffrage — for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
young  Jugo-Slavia  is  inspu-ed  with  a  spirit  of  broad  liberalism — 
Belgrade  and  Sofia  will  gradually  find  in  Macedonia,  which 
formerly  held  them  apart,  the  instrument  of  reconciliation,  as 
the  result  of  a  parallel  policy. 

"In  the  presence  of  this  condition,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  Macedonian  emigration  into  Bulgaria  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  outcome.  At  present  there  are  in  Bul- 
garia more  than  200,000  Macedonians  who  took  refuge  there 
during  recent  decades  and  are  organized  strongly  in  an  associa- 
tion of  Macedonian  fraternities.  These  are  sixty-eight  in  num- 
ber and  correspond  to  the  different  districts  and  cities  of  Mace- 
donia from  which  their  members  have  come.  Once  a  month 
these  societies  send  their  delegates  to  Sofia,  where  they  meet  in 
a  kind  of  Macedonian  Parliament,  presided  over  by  an  execu- 
tive committee.  The  Parliament  of  1920  convened  in  Sofia 
in  November,  and  at  no  time  showed  any  anti-Serbian  attitude. 

"But  at  the  same  time  the  delegates  made  no  concealment 
of  the  fact  that  Macedonian  autonomy  within  the  frame  of  the 
Jugo-Slav  idea  is  perfectly  feasible.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Bulgarians  do  not  object  to  this  solution;  and  the  Slovenes, 
Croats,  and  the  others  have  no  choice  but  to  support  a  cause 
almost  the  same  as  theirs,  and  one  which  will  fortify  their 
position  in  Jugo-Slavia.  The  last  word  lies  with  Serbia.  The 
day  that  Belgrade  authorizes  the  Macedonians  dwelling  in  Bul- 
garia to  go  back  to  their  homes — and  I  am  informed  that  sixty 
out  of  a  hundred  would  do  so  immediately — and  assures  them 
cultural  and  electoral  liberty,  the  question  of  Macedonia  will 
no  longer  exist  among  the  Slavs.  Then  there  will  be  no  more 
Macedonian  executive  committees  or  fraternities  at  Sofia." 


FRANCO -ALSATIAN  DIFFICULTIES 

WORLD  APPLAUSE  greeted  France's  declaration 
that  in  taking  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine  she  would 
solemnly  respect  "the  laws  and  local  customs"  of  the 
restored  provinces,  but  that  this  promise  has  not  been  as  easily 
performed  as  made  is  admitted  in  some  sections  of  the  F'rench 
press.  In  Germany,  of  course,  both  editorial  writers  and  car- 
toonists are  unsparing  in  their  attacks  on  "vindictive,  mili- 
taristic France."  As  to  Alsatian  customs,  remarks  a  Stras- 
bourg correspondent  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  they  are  many  and 
picturesque,  and  nobody  would  think  of  interfering  with  them 
any  more  than  with  the  poetic  and  original  customs  of  all  the 
older  provinces  of  France.  But  the  question  of  laws  is  a  wholly 
different  matter,  according  to  this  informant,  who  says  that  the 
respect  of  statutes  in  force  in  Alsace  is  "possible  only  to  a 
limited  degree,"  and  in  proof  of  this  contention  he  makes  mention 
of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  is  entitled 
"A  law  designed  to  prevent  or  to  regulate  conflict  between 
French  law  and  the  local  law  of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine  in  the 
matter  of  personal  rights."     This  correspondent  relates  further: 

"I  went  into  Alsace  and  Lorraiiu'  in  search  of  a  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked  were  of  a 
middle  opinion,  which  favors  the  retention  of  the  laws  that  touch 
upon  personal  and  familj'  habits  of  Alsatians,  upon  their  con- 
victions and  beliefs,  upon  the  enjoyment  of  certain  local  privileges, 
and  upon  matters  of  interest  that  do  not  extend  in  their  effect 
beyond  local  limits,  but  that  French  law  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  possible  in  all  matters  of  general  importance." 

One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  says  an  editorial  contributor  of 
the  Paris  Matin,  is  that  certain  French  officials  are  not  of  the 
habit  of  mind  which  readily  permits  them  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  local  customs  and  traditions.  Again,  it  is 
charged  that  many  of  these  officials  are  too  stand-offish  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  Alsatians  and  the  Lorrainers,  who  really  are 
desirous  of  their  friendship.  But  the  big  question  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  solemn  promise  that  customs  and  traditions  should 
be  respected,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  the  French  language  in 
education  and  in  official  life.     The  Matin  s  contributor  sa'ys: 

"There  are  some  who  would  like  to  see  this  done  at  once,  and 
they  are  of  the  groups  that  even  under  the  German  yoke  re- 
mained piously  loyal  to  French  civilization.  A  much  larger 
number,  French  to  the  core,  naturally  continued  all  during  the 
Prussian  occupation  to  speak  the  Alsatian  dialect  and  the 
German  language  which  was  used  by  their  parents  even  under 
the  French  flag  before  1870.  These  persons  counsel  the  more 
prudent  gradual  adoption  of  the  French  tongue." 

To  illustrate  the  complications  resulting  from  a  premature 
use  of  French,  the  Matin  s  contributor  relates  that  in  farming 
districts,  where  nobody  speaks  French,  the  farmers,  are  com- 
plaining that  official  notices  and  regulations  along  the  road 
and  at  railroad  crossings,  as  well  as  time-tables,  are  published 
exclusively  in  French,  and  consequently  they  are  unable  to 
read  them.  Again,  in  law  departments  of  the  Government, 
clerks,  notaries,  and  others  who  have  only  a  limited  knowledge  of 
French  are  obliged  to  fill  out  papers  in  the  French  language. 
There  are  only  two  examples  of  the  bad  effect  produced  by 
introducing  the  French  language  too  precipitately  into  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  says  this  informant,  who  proceeds: 

"One  of  my  dearest  and  oldest  friends,  an  Alsatian  who  was 
exiled  in  farthest  Prussia  all  during  the  w^ar  because  the  Ger- 
mans considered  him  a  dangerous  person,  and  who,  therefore, 
may  be  absolved  of  suspicion  now,  tells  me:  'We  must  not 
move  too  fast,  even  tho  Alsace  is  wildly  and  proudly  French. 
Two- thirds  of  the  population  have  never  spoken  anything  but 
German.  We  must  not  hustle  them.  I  would  rather  hear  an 
Alsatian  declare  his  love  for  France  in  German  than  suffer  the 
chagrin  of  hearing  him  express  his  irritation  in  French  learned 
by  compulsion  and  spoken  with  discontent.'" 


PERPETUAL  EARTHQUAKES 


THE  EARTH  IS  QUAKING  ALL  THE  TUVIE,  like  a 
huge  bowlful  of  jelly.  When  the  quakes  are  big  enough 
and  powerful  enough  to  shake  down  buildings,  we  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  We  theorize  about  causes  and  learn  a  little 
now  and  then.  But  the  baby  quakes  that  chase  each  other 
around  the  globe  day  by  day 
are  really  much  more  mysteri- 
ous. It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  investigators  have 
regarded  them  as  quakings  of 
the  earth  at  all.  Recorded  con- 
stantly  on   our  earthquake  in- 
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struments,  they  were  long  dis- 
missed as  due  to  air-currents, 
or  if  they  were  recognized  as 
terrestrial  tremblings,  the  cause 
was  sought  in  the  passage  of  a 
distant  train  or  the  rumbling  of 
a  near-by  cart.  J,  J.  Shaw,  in 
an  article  contributed  to  Nature 
(London),  calls  them  "micro- 
seisms"  or  "baby  quakes,"  and 
suggests  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  further  study,  espe- 
cially as  one  does  not  have  lo 
wait  for  them.     He  says: 

"How  often  we  use  the  term  'terra  firma'!  It  is  used  despite 
the  fact  that  no  square  yard  of  the  eartli's  surface  is  ever  at 
rest;  an  unending  train  of  waves,  waxing  and  waning  in  ampli- 
tude, are  unceasingly  coursing  along  tlic  earth's  crust  and  to 
unknown  depths.  The  wave-period  ranges  between  four  and 
eight  seconds;  the  amplitude  is  between  l/.')0,000  and  1/2000 
of  an  inch,  but  with  a  wave-length  of  eight  to  sixteen  miles. 
The  speed  of  tho  waves  is  believed  to  be  about  two  miles  per 
second.  These  mieroseisms  have  been  known  to  seismologists 
for  twenty  years  or  mon^  and  were  originally  thought  to  be 
air-tremors.  Later,  tho  rocking  of  the  observatory  buildings 
in  the  wind  was  suggested  as  their  origin,  or  the  reeking  of  the 
ground  due  to  tht»  motion  of  trees  in 
the  vicinity;  but  it  is  now  established 
that  these  disturbances  are  pure  earth- 
movements  traveling  over  long  dis- 
tances. With  sensitive  seismographs, 
mieroseisms  are  easily  recorded,  but 
while  hypotheses  have  not  been  lack- 
ing, their  origin  and  cause  still  remain 
unknown. 

"Prof.  .Tohn  Milne,  in  1808,  suggested 
that  the  cause  may  b(>  twofold:  (1)  air- 
currents  and  convect  ion  currents  within 
the  instrument  eases;  (2)  a  ground 
movement  produced  by  rapid  chang(\s 
of  barometric  load.  Before  that  time, 
B(Tt(>Ili  and  Rossi  had  noted  the  con- 
nection of  mieroseisms  with  barometric 
change. 

"In  America,  Burbank  observed  an 
increase  in  aiu;>litude  when  a  barome- 
tric load  passed  from  land  to  sea,  or 
vice  vcrnfK  At  the  International  Seismo- 
logical  (\)ugr<'ss,  held  in  Maiii-hestc^r  in 

1911,  funds  were  provided  for  the  investigation  of  micros(>isms, 
and  Prof.  O.  Ilecker,  of  Strasbourg,  was  dei)ul*'d  to  undtTtake 
the  work. 

"Daily  comparisons  were  made  between  the  mieroseisms 
re<'orded  and  th(^  stale  of  the  sea  at  Cape  (Iris-Nez.  Helgoland, 
and  Porkum,  a  connection  b(>twoen  sea-waves  and  these  move- 


"THE    E.\RTH    IS    QIAKING    ALL    THE    TIME." 

1.      Section  of  a  rotxird  sliowiiiR  flio  perpetual  shake,  including 
one  .slight Ij  stronger  jar. 


OuGt  Out. 
^^^'^**^^'^vv^l^^Arv^M|^V^^^^vV'M^»vv»■»vvvvV 


HOME.     1-4  2   iO 
DU*    OUT ,  . 


HO.VfE   AND   Dl^'CiOlT   SHOOK   ALIKE. 

Fig.  2   sliow.s    that  it  was    Urra    lirma    that    was   at 
it,  aud  not  .some  local  joiuice. 


ments  having  long  been  suggested.     The  war  intervened,  and 
the  conclusions  do  not  appear  to  have  been,  published. 

"In  earthquake  investigation  observers  are  by  this  time  fairly 
familiar  with  the  easily  recognizable  chief  phases,  viz.,  'primary ' 
and  "secondary'  waves,  followed  by  'long  waves'  which  rise  to  a 
'ma.ximum';    hence  it  is  comparatively   simple  to  trace  any 

particular     phase    around     the 
globe. 

"Mieroseisms  do  not  lend 
them.selves  so  readily  to  this 
kind  of  treatment.  Fig.  1  illus- 
trates a  section  of  a  record  when 
mieroseisms  are  pronounced, 
and  shows  how  similar  one  train 
of  waves  is  to  the  next,  thus  de- 
fying identification  of  anj-  par- 
ticular wave  at  distant  stations. 
"In  May,  1917,  the  present 
Avriter  was  testing  two  similar 
seismographs  in  different  build- 
ings sixty  feet  apart.  It  was 
observed  how  closely  similar 
were  the  mieroseisms  on  both 
records,  showing  that  the  air- 
tremor  hypothesis  was  untenable. 
A  seismograph  has  two  kinds  of 
sensitivity  —  one  to  tilt,  in 
which  the  period  of  the  pendu- 
lum plays  the  more  important 
part;  the  other  to  a  horizontal 
tlirust,  where  the  ratio  of  the 
leverage,  operating  about  the 
'steady-point,*  is  the  chief  factor.  These  seismographs  were 
constructed  with  the  same  .sensitivity  to  horizontal  thrusts, 
but  one  pendulimi  was  raised  until  the  sensitivity  to  it  was  four 
times  that  of  the  other. 

"The  fact  that  micro.seisms  could  bo  identified  on  instruments 
sixty  feet  apart  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
distance  between  the  observing  stations  so  long  as  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  individual  waves  remained  possible.  The  use  of  a 
'dugout'  in  a  pit  bank  was  secured,  distant  two  miles  from  the 
home  station,  and  one  of  the  instruments  installed  there.  It  was 
at  once  seen  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
waves  at  stations  two  miles  apart.     It  was  noted  that  the  wave- 

l)eriod  increased  with  the  amplitude, 
and  the  amiilitude  increases  generally 
with  the  daily  movement  of  the  air. 
There  was.  however,  one  marked  ex- 
cei)tion  when  a  vtTy  moderate  air- 
movement  coincided  with  nearly  the 
maximum  amplitude  recorded.  At  this 
time  routrli  wtatlier  was  being  exi)eri- 
enced  around  the  north  of  Scotland. 

"The  chief  objective  in  these  pro- 
ceedings was  a  comparison  of  wave 
direction  with  wind  dire(  ion,  and  per- 
haps in  its  complete  failure  lies  the 
grivitest  ^'alue  of  these  observations,  for 
it  was  discovered,  it  is  believed  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  is  practically  no 
change  in  the  wave  dirt^ction,  whatever 
the  meteorological  conditions  may  be. 
The  mieroseisms  always  came,  more  or 
less,  from  the  north — they  always 
arri.ved  at  the  'dugout*  first  by  about 
0.8  second. 

"To  reduce  the  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  in  the  above  experiments,  it  is  proposed — with  im- 
proved timing  facilities  and  three  machines  plactui  at  tho  corners 
of  a  ten-mile  triangUv— to  continue  this  investigation.  It  would 
be  of  valueif  observers  in  other  coun trills  were  to  j)ursue  the  study 
of  micros»>isms  on  this  new  system  in  ordt^r  to  deti>rmine  whether 
this  unidirectional  character  of  the  phenomeuou  is  universal." 
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IMPORTED   PESTS 

FEW  INSECT  PESTS  ARE  NATIVES  of  this  country; 
many  are  brought  from  abroad,  and  these  undesirable 
importations  destroy  annually  about  half  a  billion  dollars' 
woi-th  of  cultivated  crops.  The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the 
United  States  Department   of  Agriculture   describes  the  part 


CHINA'S    GIFT    HAS    COST    US    SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

Tlie  San   Jose   scale.     "At  the  present  time  there  is  praotirally  not 

a  commercial  deciduous  orchard  in  this  country  that  does  not  !i;i\<' 

to  he  sprayed  once  a  year  to  control  this  pest." 


played  by  the  Government  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  now 
pests  and  the  spread  of  these  that  we  already  have  with  us. 
One  of  the  methods  used  is  naturally  that  of  quarantine,  and 
the  public  may  cooperate  by  strict  observance  of  rules.  Saj-s  a 
writer  in  The  News  Letter: 

"In  discovering  America,  Columbus  not  only  opened  up  a 
vast  new  home  for  man  but  for  insect  pests  of  cultivated  crops 
and  domestic  animals  as  well.  Fully  100  of  these  foreigners 
have  made  their  way  to  American  shores,  and  incidentallj-  to 
American  gardens  and  fields,  up  to  the  present.  They  have  mul- 
tiplied so  that  to-day  their  destruction  of  orchards,  garden,  and 
crops  is  estimated  approximately  at  $500,000,000  a  year — more 
than  $1,000,000  a  day.  Their  havoc  would  be  much  more  than 
this  were  it  not  for  the  quarantines  and  control  work  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  it^ 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  its  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

"Of  all  the  insect  pests  and  diseases  that  attack  cultivated 
crops  and  cut  into  the  profits  of  the  American  farmers  severely, 
there  are  relatively  few  of  the  more  important  ones  that  are 
native  to  the  United  States.  Like  manj'  other  baneful  thing.s. 
insect  pests  and  diseases  have  followed  the  course  of  civilization. 
They  are  carried  in  many  ways  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  guard  the 
United  States  against  their  entry  and  to  prevent  their  spread 
once  they  make  their  appearance  here. 

"While  many  of  the  pests  have  come  from  European  countries. 
Asia  has  contributed  its  share  of  them.  Prominent  among  these 
for  its  destructive  acti^'ities  is  the  San  Jose  scale,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
having  made  its  way  here  from  China. '  It  became  -nide-spread 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  late  '90's,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  is  practically  not  a  commercial  deciduous  orchard 
in  this  country  that  does  not  have  to  be  sprayed  once  a  year  to 
control  this  pest. 

"Some  idea  of  the  burden  which  this  insect  puts  upon  the 
orehardists  of  the  United  States  can  be  had  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  expenditures  for  apparatus  and  spraying  amount  to 
approximately  $10,000,000  annually.  In  addition  to  this  are  the 
losses  that  the  insect  causes  in  spite  of  this  control  treatment, 
and  they  are  very  large,  especially  in  small  orchards  and  house- 
hold plantings  where  spraying  is  not  commonly  practised.     This 


insect  alone  undoubtedly  has  cost  this  country  during  its  presence 
here  upward  of  $100,000,000." 

But  the  San  Jose  scale  is  not  the  only  alien  bug  that  has  come 
here  to  take  up  its  destructive  work.  Among  undesirables  of 
sundry  kinds  from  Japan  have  been  two  or  three  peach-destroy- 
ers, Europe  has  contril)uted  a  corn-borer,  and  from  ISlexico  has 
come  the  notorious  boll-weevil.     As  we  read: 

"The  oriental  peach-moth,  which  gained  entry  in  1912  with 
imported  oriental  cherry-trees  from  Japan,  has  just  begun  its 
spread  and  depredation.  It  affects  practically  all  deciduous 
fruits,  and  bids  fair  to  be  as  destructive  as  the  well-known  codling- 
moth,  the  cause  of  wormy  apples. 

"The  Japanese  beetle,  brought  in  about  the  same  time  as  the 
peach-moth,  has  already  gained  such  firm  foothold  that,  in  view 
of  its  habits  and  prolonged  flight,  it  is  probably  incapable  of 
extermination  and  may  ultimately  overspread  the  United  States. 
It  attacks  not  only  practically  all  fruits  but  also  many  garden 
vegetables  and  corn.  Attempts  to  check  the  spread  of  this  pest 
are  being  made  by  means  of  Federal  and  local  quarantines,  par- 
ticularly in  New  Jersey.  Under  this  quarantine  the  Government 
maintains  a  supervision  over  the  movement  of  articl(>s  likely  to 
carry  the  pest  from  infested  areas  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Another  foreign  pest  in  comparatively  recent  years  which  has 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country  is  the  European  corn-borer. 
Infestations  have  been  discovered  in  several  Eastern  States,  and 
local  quarantines  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  have  been 
instituted  to  prevent  its  spread  to  the  corn-belt.  Recently  heaAy 
infestations  were  discovered  in  Canada,  presenting  a  more  imme- 
diate menace  to  the  corn-belt.  Specialists  of  the  department  are 
now  considering  steps  for  guarding  against  this  new  source  of 
danger. 

"Mexico  has  contributed  its  share  of  in.sect  pests  that  are 
now  established  in  this  country  to  the  destruction  of  American 
crops.  Chief  among  these  are  the  boll-weevil,  the  pink  boll- 
worm,  and  the  little  Mexican  beetle,  known  a?  the  bean  ladybird. 
The  last,  which  has  been  discovered  in  Alabama,  now  threatens 
to  spread  to  other  Southern  States  and  inflict  immense  damage 
to  the  cowpea  and  bean  crops. 

"The  general  public  has  its  duties  in  aiding  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  insect  pests  and 


GREEN    JAPANESE    BEETLE    AND    ITS    WORK. 

It  "has  already  gained  such  a  firm  foothold  that  in  view  of  its  habits 
and  prolonged  flight  it  is  probably  incapable  of  extermination." 


diseases,  and  in  cooperating  renders  a  great  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Atitomobilists  and  other  persons  journeying  through 
infested  areas  shotild  carefully  obseive  all  quarantine  regulations, 
being  careful  in  transporting  articles  capable  of  carrying  the 
insect." 
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.lAl'AN     SENT    TfllS. 

■"Pho  oriental  pi!a<-ti  -  niolli,  \vhi<!li 
gaiiu'd  onlry  in  1012  wi(li  imporlcd 
oriental  cliorry-troe.s  from  Japan,  lias 
just;    Ix'KUn    its    spn^afl    and     depro- 

da(  ion." 


THE   HIGH    COST   OF   FATIGUE 

FATIGUE  COSTS  may  he  cxprest,  says  a  wriler  in  The 
National  Safety  News,  in  terms  of  the  effect  upon  health, 
longevity,  safety,  labor  supply,  employment  stability, 
industrial  contentment,  productive  efficiency,  as  well  as  output 
and  profits.     Recent  studies  of  the  working  conditions  of  the 

foundry  trades  made  by 
the  Uiiit-d  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  show 
that  imder  a  piece-work 
system  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  physical  ills 
than  with  day  -  work, 
other  factors  not  differ- 
ing. Where  fatigue  is 
excessive  and  prolonged, 
vital  resistance  is  re- 
duced. It  is  a  featui'e  of 
production  studies  that 
the  maximum  depression 
of  the  output  curve  is 
reached  after  the  middle 
of  the  shift.     We  read: 

"  In  two  plants  work- 
ing on  an  eight-  and  a 
ten-hour  day,  respectiv*"- 
ly,  where  intensive  stud- 
ies were  recently  carried 
on  by  the]  Public;  Health 
Servicf!,  it  was  a  notice- 
able fact  that  'while  in 
th(i  final  hours  of  the 
day  accidents  fell  with 
the  decline  of  output,' 
yet  the  presence  of  overfatigue  interfered  with  a  parallel  decline. 
There  was,  in  the  (en-hour  plant,  a  greater  rate  of  fall  in  jm)- 
duction  than  in  accidents,  the  a(cident  ratio  for  such  plant 
actually  incn^asing;  that  is,  altho  ))otli  accidents  and  production 
d(>cr«>ased,  yet  the  decline  of  accidents  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
decline  of  i)roduction,  making  the  number  of  accidents  in  pro- 
])ortion  to  (he  niinil)er  of  pieces  produced  greater  in  the  last  hour 
(iian  in  tlu^  previous  hour.s. 

"In  a  discussion  of  economic  losses  from  overfa( igiu-,  a  wri(er 
receu(.ly  gave  a  mass  figure  which  challenges  consideration,  not 
becaiist*  of  any  i)ro<)f  of  i(s  accuracy  so  much  as  becaiis(>  it  is 
both  spectacular,  and  logical.  He  estimated  a  loss  from  fatigue 
to  the  nation  as  not  less  than  20  cents  per  worker  per  day  |)er 
year.  Now,  to  grasp  (he  signilicance  of  (his  apparently  slight, 
loss,  recall  that  I  he  Uureaii  of  the  Census  estimat(>s  that  there 
are  about  40,0()(),n(K)  workers  in  the  rnit(>(l  States.  Tiie 
normal  working  year  is  .'{()()  days.  On  the  l)asis  of  this  estinuit(\ 
the  monetary  loss  to  (he  ntition  from  overfaligiu'  woidd  i\]>- 
proximate  .f'J,! ()(),()( )(),()()()  i)er  year.  Translated  into  lost  time, 
allowing  an  average  wage  of  ^'>  per  day  ])er  work(>r,  which  is  a 
high  average,  all  workers  consi(h>re(I.  this  would  mean  a  losi 
time  from  producdon  of  the  equival(<nt  work  of  1, ()()(),()()() 
workers  for  one  year.*  If  one  were  to  carry  this  out  further  and 
count  in  all  the  losses  in  sickness  and  acciden(s.  to  which  fatigiu' 
is  a  predisposing  or  exciting  caus(\  as  well  as  lho.se  other  los.ses 
duo  to  turnover  because  of  the  disinclinadon  of  certain  groups 
of  workers  to  do  hard  work,  aiul  the  dissatisfaction  (hat  leads  to 
sabotage  and  liko»losses,  to  the  incidence  of  which  fatigtu"  is  a 
contributing  cause,  the  total  would  be  unbelievable. 

"leased  on  (he  capabilities  of  (he  worker  and  not  on  (he 
capacity  of  the  machin<>,  there  is  api)arently  in  plant-produc- 
tion a  law  of  diminishing  returns  for  energy  sp<'nt,  and  a  point 
is  reached  beyond  which  hibor  becomes  less  profitable.  How- 
ever, the  massing  of  the  probable  losses  in  such  a  spectacidar 
manner,  while  undoubt(>dly  trustworthy,  and  attendant  upon 
or  resulting  from  la<'k  of  api)recia(ion  of  (h(>  law  of  fa(igue, 
does  not  «'onvince  ihv  individual  employer  of  (he  ne<>d  to  aiial\  ze 
his  own  plant.  The  loss  is  a  national  one  which  warriin(s  a 
n!i(ioti-\vid(^  prev(>n(i\('  pingrani.  'jMie  problem  which  it  i)rc- 
s((n(s  (o  tlu^  average  employer,  alike  impor(aii(  (o  (he  em|>I(»yee, 
is  how  so  to  control  fadgtuvprodiicirig  (^ondi(ions  and  jM'ocesses 
as  (o  enabhi  ef[ici(Micy  (o  be  mai?i(ained  at  a  minimtini  cost  in 
heaUh  and  welfare  to  the  worker  and  to  the  state." 


A   BLIND  "LIGHTNING   CALCULATOR" 

A  REMARKABLE  CASE,  in  which  extraordinary  ability 
in  arithmetical  calculation  is  associated  with  genera] 
mental  inferiority,  if  not  actual  insanity,  is  quoted 
by  The  Lancet  (London)  from  L'Encephale,  a  Frendh  paper. 
The  patient  is  a  yoimg  man  of  twenty-six,  named  Fleury,  who  is 
completely  blind.  It  seems  that  Fleury  has  consciously  de- 
veloped his  ability,  in  which  he  differs  from  the  usual  calcu- 
lating phenomenon,  who  often  performs  his  feats  without  having 
trained  for  it.     As  we  are  informed: 

"Partly  by  persever  nee  with  the  Bi'aille  method,  partly  by 
devising  certain  mental  'tips'  of  his  own,  he  has  reached  a  stago 
of  extraordinary  facility  in  performing  elaborate  calculations. 
Fleury,  for  example,  can  give  the  square  root  of  any  number 
running  into  four  figures  in  an  average  of  four  seconds,  and  the 
cube  root  of  any  number  running  into  six  figures  in  six  seconds; 
he  gave  the  cube  root  of  ;i4,012,221  (;i24)  in  eleven  seconds 
and  the  cube  root  of  46;3,484,.375  (775)  in  thirteen  se  onds.  These 
seem  mere  trifles,  however,  compared  with  the  following:  He 
was  asked  how  many  grains  of  corn  there  would  be  in  any  one 
of  sixty-four  boxes,  with  one  in  the  first,  two  in  the  second,  four 
in  the  third,  eight  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on  in  succession.  He 
gave  the  answers  for  the  fourteenth  (8,192),  for  the  eighteenth 
(131,072),  and  the  twenty-fourth  (8,388,608)  instantaneously, 
and  he  gave  the  figures  for  the  forty-eighth  box  (140,737,488,- 
355,328)  in  six  .seconds.  Further,  on  the  request  to  give  the 
total  in  all  the  boxes  up  to  and  including  the  sixty-fourth,  he 
furnished  the  correct  answer  (18,44(i,734,073,709,.551,015)  in 
forty-five  seconds.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Fleury  has 
been  blind  from  birth  and  can  have  no  visual  memories  the 
feat  becomes  really  impressive.  In  an  average  of  twelve  .seconds 
he  can  divide  any  number,  say  of  four  figures,  into  its  prime 
factors,  thus:  2924  =  2*  X  17  X  43;  55(>4  =  2^  X  13  X  107; 
and  so  on.  According  to  Dr.  Lotte,  Fleury  can  give  the  day  for 
Easter  in  any  year,  in  the  Gregorian  and  Julian  calendars 
respectively,  and  simultaneously,  by  some  scheme  equally 
original,  of  which  the  details  are  not,  however,  supplied.  Thus 
in  1G(J2  Easter  fell  on  April  21  and  March  27,  respectively 
(2  minutes  10  seconds);  in  174G,  March  30  and  April  10  (2 
minutes  20  .seconds);  and  for  194()  the  dates  are  April  11  and 
Ai)ril  17  (40  seconds).  Xumerous  otht-r  illustrations  are  fur- 
nished of  this  altogether  renuirkabh- case,  which  certainly  equals, 
if  it  does  not  surpass,  others  that  have  liecome  classical.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ijotte,  that,  thanks 
to  more  general  r(>cognilion  of  Kleury's  exceptional  gifts,  the 
oi)portunity  is  to  be  afforded  him  of  further  education  and  in- 
struction, and  it  is  (piite  possible  he  will  rist)  to  still  greater 


MKXICOS    C'ONl'liim   ru)N. 
JLarva  of  the  only  tm»  woll-known  cotton  boll-wccvil. 


heighls  of  ari(hm(>(i('al  a((aiiim(>n(  and  of  m.itheiuatical  attain- 
iiien(  in  a  wider  .sense,  if  h(>  is  hiiiuUed  by  souu>  profession,! I 
ex[K)iieiit  of  (hese  subj(>c(s.  In  any  ejis(\  (In*  psychological 
inlerest  and  impor(anc(>  of  siK'h  a  wonderful  example  of  de- 
velopineiil  of  a  practically  isolafed  inen(;U  facuUy  warrant 
our  iriving  the  case  greater  publicity." 
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THE   EMPEROR  AND   THE   TELEPHONE 

How  DOM  PEDRO,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  spoke  the  word 
that  brought  respectful  consideration  to  the  telephone, 
the  unknown  device  of  an  obscure  teacher,  when  showii 
for  the  tirst  time  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876,  is  told 
in  Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago),  by  F.  H.  Sweet.  It 
was  an  accident  that  Bell,  the  inventor,  was  present  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  time.  His  meeting  with  Dom  Pedro,  who  had 
been  interested  in  Bell's  classes  for  the  deaf,  was  another  acci- 
dent. And  had  not  the  Emperor's  greeting  to  Bell  made  the 
judges  think  that  they  ought  to  give  some  time  to  examining 
his  exhibit,  the  telephone  might  have  waited  years  longer  for 
recognition.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  sequence  of  events  and 
their  meaning  as  related  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  his 
article.  After  telling  the  story  of  the  invention  and  how  Bell 
and  Watson  talked  over  the  wire  to  each  other  in  the  little 
Boston  workshop,  Mr.  Sweet  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  tlio  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  were  working  for  this 
young  wizard  with  the  talking  wire,  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia,  opened  its  doors  exactly  two  months  after  the 
telephone  had  learned  to  talk.  Here  was  a  superb  opportunity 
to  let  the  wide  world  know  what  had  been  done,  and  fortunately 
Hubbard  was  one  of  the  Centennial  commissioners.  By  his 
influence,  a  small  table  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  narrow  space  between  a  stairway  and  a  wall,  and  on  this 
table  was  deposited  the  first  of  the  telephones. 

"Bell  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  Centennial  liimself. 
He  was  too  poor.  For  his  three  or  four  years  of  inventing,  he 
had  received  nothing  as  yet — nothing  but  his  patent.  In  order 
to  live,  he  had  been  compelled  to  reorganize  his  classes  in  'Visible 
Speech '  and  to  pick  up  the  raveled  ends  of  his  neglected  profession. 

"But  one  Friday  afternoon,  toward  the  end  of  June,  his 
sweetheart,  Mabel  Hubbard,  was  taking  the  train  for  the 
Centennial;  and  he  went  to  the  depot  to  say  good-by.  Here 
Miss  Hubbard  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Bell  was  not  to  go. 
She  coaxed  and  pleaded  without  effect.  Then  as  the  train  was 
rtarting,  leaving  Bell  on  the  platform,  the  affectionate  young  girl 
could  no  longer  control  her  feelings  and  was  overcome  by  a  passion 
of  tears.  At  this  the  susceptible  Bell,  like  a  true  Sir  Galahad, 
dashed  after  the  moving  train  and  sprang  aboard,  without  ticket 
or  baggage,  oblivious  of  his  classes  and  his  poverty  and  of  all 
else  except  this  one  maiden's  distress.  '  I  never  saw  a  man,'  said 
Watson,  'so  much  in  love  as  Bell  was.' 

"As  it  happened,  this  impromptu  trip  to  the  Centennial 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  timely  acts  of  his  life.  On  the 
foUoAving  Sunday  afternoon  the  judges  were  to  make  a  special 
lour  of  inspection,  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  after  much  trouble,  had 
obtained  a  promise  that  they  would  spend  a  few  minutes  ex- 
amining Bell's  telephone.  By  this  time  it  had  been  on  exhibi- 
tion for  more  than  six  weeks  without  attracting  the  serious 
attention  of  anybody. 

"When  Sunday  afternoon  arrived  Bell  was  at  his  little  table, 
nervous,  yet  confident.  But  hour  after  hour  went  by,  and  the 
judges  did  not  arrive.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  they  had 
many  wonders  to  examine.  First  was  the  electric  light,  and  the 
first  grain-binder,  and  the  musical  telegraph  of  Elisha  Gray, 
and  the  marvelous  exhibit  of  printing  telegraphs  shown  by  the 
Western  Union  Company.  By  the  time  they  came  to  Bell's 
table,  through  a  litter  of  school-desks  and  blackboards,  the  hour 
was  seven  o'clock,  and  every  man  in  the  party  was  hot,  tired, 
and  hungry.  Several  announced  their  intention  of  returning  to 
their  hotels.  One  took  up  a  telephone-receiver,  looked  at  it 
blanldy,  and  put  it  down  again.  He  did  not  even  place  it  to  his 
ear.  Another  judge  made  a  slighting  remark  which  raised  a 
laugh  at  Bell's  expense.  Then  a  most  marvelous  thing  happened 
— -such  an  incident  as  would  make  a  chapter  in  'The  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments.' 

"Accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Empress  Theresa,  and  by  a 
bevy  of  courtiers,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  de  Alcan- 
tara, walked  into  the  room,  advanced  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched to  the  bewildered  Bell,  and  exclaimed,  'Professor  Bell, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again.'" 

The  judges  at  once  forgot  the  heat  and  the  fatigue  and  the 
hunger.  Who  was  this  young  inventor,  with  the  pale  com- 
plexion and  the  black  eyes,  that  he  should  be  the  friend  of 
emperors?  For  the  moment  even  Bell  himself  had  forgotten 
that  Dom  Pedro  had  once  visited  Bell's  class  of  deaf-mutes  at 


Boston  University.  He  was  especially  interested  in  such  work, 
and  had  helped  to  organize  the  first  Brazilian  school  for  deaf- 
mutes.  And  so,  with  the  tall,  blond-bearded  Dom  Pedro  in  the 
center,  the  assembled  judges  and  scientists — there  were  fully 
fifty  in  all — entered  with  unusual  zest  into  the  proceedings  of  this 
first  telephone  matinee.     Mr.  Sweet  goes  on: 

"A  wire  had  been  strung  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  and  while  Bell  went  to  the  transmitter,  Dom  Pedro  took 
up  the  receiver  and  placed  it  to  his  ear.  It  was  a  moment  of 
tense  expectancy.  No  one  knew  clearly  what  was  about  to 
happen,  when  the  Emperor,  with  a  dramatic  gesture,  raised  his 
head  from  the  receiver  and  exclaimed  with  a  look  of  amazement: 
'My  God— it  talks!' 

"Next  came  to  the  receiver  the  oldest  scientist  in  the  group, 
the  venerable  Joseph  Henry,  whose  encouragement  to  Bell  had 
been  so  timely.  He  stopt  to  listen,  and,  as  one  of  the  by- 
standers afterward  said,  nobody  could  forget  the  look  of  awe 
that  came  into  his  face  as  he  heard  the  iron  disk  talking  with  a 
human  voice.  'This,'  said  he,  'comes  nearer  to  overthrowing 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  than  anything  I 
ever  saw.' 

"Then  came  William  Thomson,  later  known  as  Lord  Kelvin. 
It  was  fitting  that  he  should  have  been  there,  for  he  was  the 
foremost  electrical  scientist  at  that  time  in  the  world,  and  had 
been  engineer  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  He  listened,  then 
had  his  wife  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  wdre,  to  be  sure,  and 
learned  what  even  he  had  not  known  before,  that  a  solid  metal- 
lic body  could  take  up  from  the  air  all  the  countless  varieties 
of  vibrations  produced  by  speech,  and  that  these  vibrations 
could  be  carried  along  a  wire  and  reproduced  exactly  by  a  second 
metallic  body.  He  nodded  his  head  solemnly  as  he  rose  from 
the  receiver.  'It  does  speak,'  he  said  emphatically.  'It  is  the 
most  wonderful  thing  I  have  seen  in  America.' 

"So,  one  after  another,  this  notable  company  of  men  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  first  telephone,  and  the  more  they  knew  of 
science,  the  less  they  were  inclined  to  believe  their  ears.  The 
wiser  they  were,  the  more  they  wondered.  To  Henry  and 
Thomson,  the  masters  of  electrical  magic,  this  instrument  was  as 
surprizing  as  it  was  to  the  man  in  the  street;  and  both  were 
noble  enough  to  admit  frankly  their  astonishment  in  the  reports 
which  they  made  as  judges,  when  they  gave  Bell  a  Certificate  of 
Award.  'Mr.  Bell  has  achieved  a  result  of  transcendent  scien- 
tific interest,'  wrote  William  Thomson.  'I  heard  it  speak  dis- 
tinctly several  sentences.  I  was  astonished  and  delighted. 
It  is  the  greatest  marvel  hitherto  achieved  by  the  electric 
telegraph.' 

"Until  nearly  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  judges  talked  and 
listened  by  turns  at  the  telephone.  Then,  next  morning,  they 
brought  the  apparatus  to  the  judges'  pavilion,  where  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  it  was  mobbed  by  judges  and  scientists. 
William  Thomson  and  his  wife  ran  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  like  a  pair  of  delighted  children.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  crude  little  instrument  that  had  been  tossed 
into  an  out-of-the-way  corner  became  the  star  of  the  Centennial. 
ft  had  been  given  no  more  than  eighteen  words  in  the  official 
catalog,  and  here  it  was  acclaimed  as  the  wonder  of  wonders. 
It  had  been  conceived  in  a  cellar  and  bom  in  a  machine-shop; 
and  now,  of  all  the  gifts  that  our  young  American  Republic 
had  received  on  its  one-hundredth  birthday,  the  telephone  had 
been  honored  as  the  rarest  and  most  welcome  of  them  all." 


THE  ROCKING-CHAIR  CURE— "The  Influence  of  the 
American  Roc  king-Chair  on  the  Respiration"  is  the  title  of  a 
note  by  a  French  scientist,  H.  de  Chardonnet,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Proceedings  {Comptes  Rendus)  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences.  On  visiting  America,  he  says,  he  found  everywhere 
office  men  installed  in  their  "rocking-chairs"  (which  term  he 
evidently  extends  to  the  American  type  of  desk-ctair).  He 
wondered  whether  this  was  merely  a  style  or  fad  or  whether 
this  national  piece  of  furniture  concealed  some  hidden  virtue. 
He  concludes: 

"This  armchair  allows  the  occupant  to  conserve  in  all  atti- 
tudes the  respective  positions  of  the  neck  and  the  spinal  column, 
Avhether  he  leans  forward  to  write  or  leans  back  to  reflect  or  to 
smoke  his  cigar.  When  one  sits  up  straight,  as  in  an  ordinary 
chair,  the  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium,  which  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to    those   who   are   not   accustomed    to   it.     I   call 
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liu  Mining;  aii>l  SficiiLific   rir-.s,"   Sail  Kraiir 


IN    SIXTKKX    YKAKS   THIS    HILL  WILL   BE    ENTIRELY    OBLITERATED. 

And  its  inuMirc  of  a  billion  poiinds  of  copiKr  will  be  recovered  and  put  into  useful  industry. 


attention  to  Ibis  ;is  a  simple*  observer  and  coitinicnd  it  to  (ho 
considf'ral ion  of  IIk^  i)livsiol(>};is(s,  \\lio  alone  are  competent 
to  draw  any  conclusions  Iroin  it." 


DIAMONDS  IN  ARKANSAS  -  Diamonds  aro  not  usually 
enumerated  among  tlu;  products  of  the  I'niled  States,  and  so  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  diainond-fit-lds  (\<'  the  world,  which 
was  quoted  some  months  ago  in  these  columns,  is  entirely  e.x- 
cusa])le  tor  failing  to  mention  that  among  the  many  things 
I)roduced  by  Undo  Sam  are  also  diamonds.  It  is  true  the 
diamond-bearing  area  of  our  country  thus  far  diseovered  is  not 
very  e.\teiisiv-e,  covering  only  a  Held  of  forty  acres  located  in 
Pike  County,  Arkansas.  Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  a  regular 
diamond-field  of  (he  same  typo  as  those  found  in  South  Africa, 
and  its  diamonds  are  of  as  good  (pialily.  I'^roin  a  correspondent 
of  TuK  Dkik.st,  Miss  Ruby  10.  Livingston,  we  are  in  receipt  of 
the  following  information  regarding  the  Arkansas  diamond-field: 

"I<Vom  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  crudest  of  working 
materials,  alr(>ady  more  than  2,()()()  diamonds  have  b»"en  taken,  sub- 
mitted to  every  known  test  by  diamond  expcTts,  and  i)ronounced 
(he  equal  in  qualKy  of  the  diamonds  of  South  Africa.  The 
diamonds  hav(^  also  been  worthy  of  note  in  size,  the  largest 
weighing  (>ighteen  carats.  This  stone  was  found  on  top  of  the 
ground.  The  field  of  peridotito  was  discovered  some  thirty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  J.  (\  Hranner,  Www  State  geologist,  later  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Leland  Stanford  I'niversity,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Arkansas;  but  no  diamonds  were  found  until  a  few 
years  ago.  An  effort  was  made  to  interest  l.,on(lon  financiers, 
who  agreed  to  help  in  developing  the  field,  jn'ovided  that  they 
were  given  controlling  interest;  this  the  Arkansas  promoters 
refused,  for  fear  {\\v  field  would  be  k(>pt  closed  until  tlie  South- 
African  supi)ly  is  exhausted.  liecently,  Lonilon  bankers  have 
financed  a  $10,()0(),()()()  corporation;  mod*>rn  macliinerj',  identical 
with  that  used  at  Kimb(>rliy,  has  been  installed,  being  comi)]eted 
in  October,  and  work  has  begun  in  earnest.  I  recently  had  the 
l)leasuro  of  holding  in  my  hand  a  rare  canary  diamond  in  the 
rough,  which  would  cut  about  two  carats,  which  had  been 
found  by  one  of  the  ollicials  in  Se])lember.  As  to  their  abun- 
dance, we  can  only  conjecture,  but  a  diamond-mine  gets  better 
with  depth.  John  T.  Fuller,  former  manager  of  the  Du  Toit 
Pan  Min<',  of  the  Di^  Ht'crs  Consolidated,  Kimberl  y.  in  his 
report  of  llie  field,  says:  'We  may  therefon',  with  a  large  degreo 
of  confidence,  expect  to  i)(>  limi(ed  in  depth  only  by  economic 
and  engineering  conditions  and  not  by  a  failuri'  of  continuity  of 
(U'l)osi(.'  The  field  is  in  the  shape  of  a  'pipe,'  being  (he  neck  of 
a  volcano." 


MOVING   A   HILL 

ONE  OF  TIIF  (lUFATHST  MINIXO  PROJECTS 
in  the  Southwest  is  the  razing  of  Sacramento  Hill, 
at  Bisbee.  Ari/..,  by  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  to 
recover  approximately  2."),(XK).()(KJ  tons  of  low-grade  copper  ore 
that  is  under  tl-.e  mountain.  Within  sixteen  years  this  mass  will 
have  been  entirely  obliterated  and  the  l>ulk  of  its  contents 
sent  to  the  smelter  or  mill.  About  a  billion  pounds  of  copper 
will  have  been  recovered  in  the  process.  We  read  in  The  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco): 

"Since  work  was  started  in  1917,  more  than  5,50().(K)()  cubic 
yards  of  material  has  been  moved.  When  the  work  is  finished 
there  will  be,  in  place  of  the  hill,  two  pits,  one  about  1,500  feet 
<liame((T  and  420  fee(  deep,  and  the  other  about  2,2(K)  by  1,.')(X) 
feet  and  440  feet  deep.  Tlu^se  data  were  obtained  from  e.x- 
l)loration  by  churn-drilling.  The  total  amount  of  material  to 
i)e  removed  is  about  4(),000,(KM)  cubic  yards,  slightly  less  than 
ont^-third  of  which  by  volume  will  be  ore.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  will  take  sixteen  years  fully  to  complete  th(>  work.  Seven 
.steam-shov(>ls  are  employed  in  the  operation,  and  are  served 
by  fifteen  'dinkey'  locomotives  hauling  trains  of  four  to  six 
dumi>cars.  I'ntil  the  recent  reduction  in  operations  was  put 
into  effect,  (he  company  was  handling  about  '22o,0(K)  cubic 
yards  jmt  month.  The  hill  is  b<Mng  reduced  by  means  of  hori- 
zontal benches  which  an>  (iO,  43,  and  35  feet  in  height.  About 
sixteen  miles  of  railroad-track  was  laid  to  conrect  these  benches 
with  th(>  waste  dumps  and  the  concentrator.  The  ore  from 
the  hill  will  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Alt  ahove  3'-_.  per 
cent,  copper  will  be  sent  directly  to  the  smelter;  ore  averaging 
b(>tween  1  i>er  cent,  and  '.V  ^  per  cent,  will  hv  sent  to  ihv  con- 
centrator; and  all  ore  below  1  per  cent.  copiK-r  will  be  (rea(ed 
by  the  heap-leaching  process.  The  concentrator  and  crushing 
plati(  are  no%v  under  construction.  The  ratio  of  concentration 
will  be  about  4  to  1,  and  the  concentrate  will  average  between 
7  and  8  per  cent,  copper.  The  razing  of  Sacramento  Hill 
necessitated  demolishing  the  former  power-plant  of  the  (\>pper 
Queen,  which  was  situated  at  one  side  of  th(>  hill.  The  company 
has  completed  the  construction  of  a  power-line  from  the  smelter 
at  Douglas  to  the  mines  at  Risbee,  carrying  l.tKKl  kilowatts. 
An  auxiliary  plant  of  Diesel  engines,  two  of  1.0(K)  horse-power 
and  two  of  2,000  horse-power,  has  been  installed  for  emergency 
use.  The  work  will  necessitate  also  the  abandonment  of  the 
Sacramento  shaft,  the  present  main  hoisting-shaft  for  all  under- 
ground operations,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Dallas  shaft 
for  this  pun)ose." 
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AN  ART  JAUNT  INTO  RUSSIA 


EXGLISHWOISIEX  are  plainly  getting  out  of  hand. 
"Margot's"  diary  revealed  a  certain  wilfulness  that  the 
plain,  sober  English  can  not  fathom.  But  it  has  a 
competitor  in  the  diary  of  another  woman  who  goes  off  to 
Russia  to  make  busts  of  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  The  world  of 
art  as  well  as  the  world  of  politics  will  doubtless  be  gi-ateful 
for  Mrs.  Sheridan's  busts,  for  they  help  us  to  understand  a 


who  had  done  portraits  of  Kameneff  and  Krassin  (whom,  by  the 
way,  they  spoke  of  as  Comrade),  and  that  I  hoped  to  get  through 
to  Russia  with  Kameneff  to  do  some  more  portraits  there. 

"I  felt,  as  they  were  looking  at  me,  that  I  did  not  look  like 
a  sculptor.  They  then  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  no  British  pass- 
ports vere  being  issued,  and  that  any  amount  of  people  were 
being  held  up  here.  Very  cheerful!  By  this  time  I  had  drunk 
three  cups  of  excellent  tea  out  of  a  tumbler,  and  it  was  nearly 

midnight  and  I  suggested  bed,  apologiz- 
ing at  the  same  time  for  making  use 
of  their  room  and  necessitating  their 
discomfort . 

"September  14,  Christiania.  The  news- 
papers have  come  out  with  head-lines 
and  photographs  of  Kameneff.  One  de- 
scribes him  as  having  arrived  with  a  lady, 
tall  and  elegant,  who  carried  in  one  hand 
a  'kodak  aparat  and  in  the  other  a  box 
of  sweets.  She  does  not  look  Russian 
and  was  heard  to  speak  French.* 

"I  was  delighted  to  find  that  IMrs. 
Litvinoff  was  English,  and  we  had  many 
mutual  friends.  Both  the  Litvinoffs  wero 
most  hospitable.  They  treated  me  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  did  not  inquire  into 
my  politics.  All  day  we  remained  in 
Christiania,  and  made  an  expedition  to 
the  wireless  station  on  the  hill,  from 
which  there  is  a  wonderful  view.  Misha, 
the  eldest  child,  a  boy  of  four,  accom- 
panied us.  He  is  unruly,  wild-eyed,  and 
most  attractive,  the  embodiment  of 
Donatello's  'Laughing  Boy.'  He  says: 
'What  for  is  my  father  a  Bolshevik?' 
and  tells  his  mother  to  ring  the  bell  for 
the  maid  and  not  do  any  of  the  work 
herself." 


THE   SCULPTOR  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIK  CHIEFS. 

Mrs.  Claire  Sheridan,  cousin  of  Winston  Churchill,  who  abandoned  modeling  British  states- 
men— Mr.  Asquith.  here  shown,  being  one — to  go  to  Russia  and  do  Lenine,  Trotzky,  et  al. 


From  here  we  jump  several  days  to 
find  Mrs.  Sheridan  in  Moscow  gaining 
impressions  of  Soviet  Russia: 


little  more  of  that  land  of  mysterj-;  her  diary  also  is  a  revela- 
tion of  the  new  courage  of  women  who  balk  at  no  hardihoods. 
As  published  in  both  the  London  and  New  York  Times  we  get 
the  key-note  in  the  first  entry,  dated  September  11,  1920: 

"This  morning  I  left  London  with  Kameneff  for  Russia  at 
his  invitation.  I  was  told  that  the  passport  office  would  refuse 
me  a  vise,  that  I  should  be  shot  as  a  spy,  that  relations  with 
Russia  were  going  to  be  so  tense  that  as  an  Englishwoman  my 
position  would  be  impossible,  that  as  Winston  Churchill's  cousin 
I  might  l)c  held  as  a  hostage.  Heaps  more  things  they  said 
which  increased  one's  sense  of  adventtire  and  flattered  one's 
self-importance,  but  made  one  afraid  it  was  too  good  to  be 
true.     '1  decided  to  start,  all  the  same '" 

The  first  encounter  with  Bolshevik  Russia  was  achieved  in 
Christiania,  where  she  was  met  by  Litvinoff,  "a  big,  square, 
amiable,  smiling  man." 

"As  we  entered  the  Grand  Hotel  and  stept  into  the  elevator  I 
caught  the  sound  of  string-band  music  which  characterizes  the 
Grand  Hotels  and  the  Ritz-Carltons  of  Europe,  and  suggests 
all  that  side  of  life  that  we  on  this  trip  are  not  quite  in  hannony 
with.  Litvinoff  accommodated  me  in  the  room  of  one  of  his 
secretaries.  I  felt  rather  strange,  lonely,  and  lost,  especially 
when  questioned  by  one  of  them  as  to  my  work  and  plans. 
Had  I  been  working  in  a  Soviet  office  in  London?  I  felt  rather 
at  a  disadvantage,  having  to  explain  that  I  was  merely  an  artist 


"September  23.  This  evening  I  was 
in\-ited  mth  the  house  party  to  the  Foreign 
Office  box  to  see  the  ballet.  It  was  'Coppelia,'  beautifully 
produced,  and  the  orchestra  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  heard. 
The  theater  is  the  size  of  Covent  Garden,  and  decorated  with 
crimson  and  gold  boxes  all  round  the  first  tier,  and  the  house 
was  packed  throughout. 

"The  audience  consisted  of  working-people  who  had  admission 
free  through  the  distribution  of  tickets  to  certain  unions.  They 
were  a  motley  crowd,  chiefly  en  blouse.  In  the  royal  box,  re- 
serv'ed  for  commissars  and  their  ^vives,  there  was  a  man  with  a 
cloth  cap.  The  women  were  eating  apples.  In  the  box  next 
to  ours  there  was  an  old  woman  with  a  shawl  over  her  head. 

"It  was  immensely  moving  to  see  the  absorbed  attention  of 
the  audience.  People  leaned  their  elbows  on  the  ledges  of  the 
boxes  and  watched  the  ballet  with  an  almost  devouring  interest. 
There  was  not  a  cough,  not  a  whisper.  Only  when  Coppelia 
came  to  life  as  the  mechanical  doU  there  were  deUcious  slow 
ripples  of  controlled  laughter  from  the  children.  At  the  ends 
of  the  acts  people  left  the  stalls  to  rush,  not  for  the  exits  to  the 
foyer,  but  to  get  to  the  front  of  the  gangways,  the  nearest  pos- 
sible to  the  stage  to  see  the  dancers  close  to,  and  to  applaud 
them.  The  people  were  tired  people,  who  had  worked  all  day 
and  had  earned  a  good  evening,  and  were  enjoying  it  to  the  full. 

"My  only  contretemps  was  with  a  little  stenographer  from  the 
Foreign  Office  who  was  in  our  box.  She  observed  that  I  had 
on  the  red  enameled  star  of  Communism  and  that  I  wore  white 
gloves.  One,  she  said,  contradicted  the  other.  The  white 
gloves  were  bourgeois.  I  argued  that  it  only  mattered  what  was 
in  my  heart  and  not  what  was  on  my  hands.     But  she  would 
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not  be  pacified,  so  I  removed  the  gloves.  Considering  my 
costume  was  a  red  tweed  skirt  with  a  red  -wjpol  jersey  and  a 
tight-fitting  cap,  I  had  thought  that  gloves  would  not  make 
me  overdrest. 

"My  evening's  pleasure  was  neutralized  by  the  concentrated 
aroma  which  arose  from  the  great  unwashed. 

"September  24.  Kameneff  sent  word  to  me  that  I  was  to 
go  to  a  meeting  at  the  theater  in  the  evfening,  and  that  I  should 
be  in  a  box  near  the  stage,  where  I  should  be  able  to  hear  and 
see  well.  He  was  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  his 
visit  to  England. 

"It  poured  with  rain,  the  party  from  his  house  were  late  in 
starting,  and  we  got  to  the  theater  after  the  meeting  had 
begun  and  were  put  into  the  Czar's  box.  This  was  already 
crammed  full  to  overflowing,  and  all  the  chairs  were  occupied 
by  Turks,  Chinese,  and  Persians.  No  one  attempted  to  offer 
me  a  place.  Mr.  Vanderlip  and  I  stood  for  some  time.  People 
moved  in  and  out,  and  Turks  and  Persians  (I  shall  never  want 
to  smell  geranium  again)  pushed  us  about  in  their  impatient 
efforts  to  get  past  or  over  us.  All  my  British  blood  was  boiling, 
and  I  realized  that  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  I  could 
not  regard  the  Turks  and  Persians  and  Chinese  as  my  brothers." 

Her  diary  reveals  almost  as  much  interest  concerning  Lenine 
as  her  bust  of  him.     Of  the  sitting  he  granted  her  she  records: 

"Never  did  I  see  any  one  make  so  many  faces.  Lenine 
laughed  and  frowned  and  looked  thoughtful,  sad,  and  humorous, 
all  in  turn.  His  eyebrows  twitched,  sometimes  they  went  right 
up,  and  then  again  they  puckered  together  maliciously.  He 
seemed  to  bo  displaying  his  faces  for  me  to  select.  I  waited, 
watched,  hesitated,  and  then  made  my  selection  with  a  frantic 
rush — it  was  his  scrcwed-up  look.  Wonderful.  No  one  else 
has  such  a  look;   it  is  his  alone. 

"When  the  comrade  left  the  room,  he  stopt  and  looked  at 
my  work  and  said  the  only  word  that  I  understand,  which  is 
carasho,  which  means  good,  and  then  said  something  about  my 
having  the  character  of  the  man,  so  I  was  glad. 

"After  that  Lenine  consented  to  sit  on  the  revolving  stand. 
It  seemed  to  amuse  him  very  much.  He  said  ho  never  had 
sat  so  high.  When  I  knelt  down  in  front  of  him  to  look  at 
the  planes  from  below,  his  face  adopted  an  expression  of.  sur- 
prize and  embarrassment. 

"I  laughed  and  asked,  'Are  you  not  accustomed  to  this  atti- 
tude in  women?'  At  that  moment  a  secretary  came  in,  and  I 
can  not  think  why  they  both  were  so  amused.  They  talked 
rapid  Russian  together  and  laughed  a  good  deal. 

"When  the  secretary  had  gone,  he  became  serious  and  asked 
me  a  few  questions.  Did  I  work  hard  in  London?  I  said  it 
was  my  life.     How  many  hours  a  day?     An  average  of  seven. 

"I  then  showed  him  photographs  of  my  busts  of  Asquith, 
Winston,  Marconi,  Dick,  and  my  'Victory.'  He  was  emphatic 
in  not  liking  the  'Victory,'  his  point  being  that  I  had  made  it 
too  beautiful. 

"I  protested  that  the  sacrifice  involved  made  victory  beau- 
tiful, but  ho  would  not  agree. 

"'That  is  the  fault  of  bourgenix  art;  it  always  beautifies.* 

"I  looked  at  him  fiercely.  'Do  you  accuse  me  of  bourgeois 
art?' 

"'I  accuse  you,'  he  answered,  with  his  eyes  twinkling;  then 
holding  up  the  photograph  of  Dick's  bust,  he  said,  'I  do  not 
accuse  you  of  embellishing  this,  but  I  pray  you  don't  embellish 
me.' 

"Presently  ho  said  to  me,  'What  does  your  husband  think 
of  your  comitig  to  Russia?' 

"I  replied  that  my  husband  was  killed  in  the  war. 

"'In  the  capitalist  imperialist  war?' 

"I  said,  'In  France,  1915;  what  other  war?* 

"'Ah,  that  is  true,'  he  said.  'We  have  had  so  many — the 
imi)erialist,  the  civil  war,  and  the  war  for  s(>lf-defense.' 

"We  then  discust  tlu^  wonderful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
patriotism  with  which  England  ent(T(>d  upon  the  war  of  1014, 
and  ho  wauled  me  to  read  'Le  Feu'  and  'La  Clarte'  of  Bar- 
busse,  in  which  that  spirit  and  its  development  is  so  wonderfully 
described." 

What  the  London  Times,  editorially,  thinks  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
"escapade"  also  has  its  interest: 

"Mrs.  Sheridan  is  not  a  Mrs.  Snowden.  She  did  not  go  to 
Russia  in  order  to  study  the  political  and  social  conduion  of  the 
l)eople  under  the  Bolshevik  regim(>,  and  she  shows  nothing  of 
the  earnestness  and  pity  which  are  so  marked  in  the  British 
Socialist's  pages.  She  wanted  a  little  excitement.  The  warn- 
ings  given    her    before    she   started    'increased   one's   sense   of 


adventure  and  flattered  one's  self-importance.'  So  she  threw 
over  an  engagement  to  model  the  Lord  Chancellor's  head,  and 
was  sure  that  'F.  E.'  would  understand.  Doubtless  he  did. 
After  all,  the  journey  as  an  adventure  was  dull.  Mrs.  Sheridan 
got  one  or  two  'small  thrills,'  but  'it  is  a  "sell"  coming  to 
Moscow  to  find  it  'so  beastly  quiet.'  .  .  .  Trotzky,  viewed  full- 
face,  'is  Mephisto.  .  .  .  Trotzky  liked  her  statue  of  'Victory,' 
because  in  it  he  saw  'an  emaciated  and  exhausted  figure  and 
still  fighting,  and  that  is  the  allegory  of  the  Soviet'— the  Soviet 
which,  as  Mrs.  Snowden  says,  means  '  the  dictatorship  of  about 
six  men,  aided  by  an  extraordinary  commission.'     Trotzky,  as 


LENINE. 

Who    was    willing    enough    to   be    sculped    by    Mrs.    Sheridan. 

"  Robespierre,  the  great  precursor,"  observes  the  London  Times, 

"  had  his  room  peopled  with  busts  of  himself." 


one  of  the  six,  admits  les  saletfs  et  les  souffrances  of  the  present, 
but,  of  course,  he  predicts  that  they  will  end  in  a  glorious  new 
birth."  

HOMES  FOR  WAR -RELICS  — Hundreds  of  war-souvenirs 
given  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Museum,  mainly  by 
faculty  members,  students,  and  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  have  been  gathered  and  placed  on  exhibition.  So 
says  The  Press  Bulletin  of  the  University,  calling  attention  to 
something  that  might  well  be  copied  elsewhere.  Things  that  in 
private  possession  became  a  biu-den  and  are  destroyed  might  well 
be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  general  education.  The  Bulletin 
gives  suggestions: 

"Included  in  the  collection  are  specimens  of  weapons,  pam- 
phlets, and  relics  from  almost  every  country  which  took  part  in 
the  world-war 

"Relics  from  ruined  churches,  maps  from  all  countries,  food 
and  meal  tickets,  foreign  passports,  gas-masks,  camouflage 
suits  worn  by  American  soldiers  in  Russia,  signs  from  German 
dugouts,  samples  of  various  hand-gnmades,  shells,  bayonets, 
pistols,  and  guns  used  by  soldiers  in  tlie  \arious  countries  are 
in  the  collection.  A  flag  which  the  Third  Infantry  of  the  Wis- 
consin Guard  carried  over  to  France  and  then  returned  after 
the  armistice  to  the  State  Adjutant-General,  is  part  of  the  exhibit. 

"The  collection  is  growing  each  day  through  additions  sent 
In  from  former  soldiers  who  are  thus  giving  their  personal 
collections  to  the  people  of  the  State." 


Si 
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IGNORANCE   OF  THE   PILGRIMS 

POETIC  LICENSE  has  mueh  to  answer  for.  If  it  is 
alleged  as  an  excuse  against  troublesome  historical  fact 
it  may  rise  up  to  accuse  its  user  of  .ignorance  if  not  worse. 
Now  that  the  Pilgrims  are  the  subject  of  much  scrutiny,  Long- 
fellow falls  under  the  ban  for  his  inaccuracies  in  deaUng  par- 
ticularly with  Miles  Standish  and  making  him  figure  in  history 
as  a  "rejected  suitor."  "It  would  be  well  for  all  who  write 
about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Miles 

Standish,"     says     Frank     H. 

Kasson,  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, ■'  for  he  richly  deserves 
it.  The  descendants  of  Brad- 
ford and  Brewster,  of  Hopkins 
and  Allerton,  of  Alden  and 
Howland,  and  the  others  are 
all  his  debtors."  Speaking  of 
Longfellow,  he  says: 

"His  charming  poem  'The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish' 
has  been  read  by  millions  of 
his  countrymen  and  doubtless 
accepted  by  great  numbers  as 
gospel  truth.  Yet  it  has  no 
historical  basis.  There  is  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  the 
fearless  Captain,  who  was  small 
of  stature  and  red-headed,  but. 
every  inch  a  soldier — had  any 
desire  to  win  the  affections  of 
Priscilla  MuUins.  He  was  a 
very  busy  man  during  the  first 
years  at  Plymouth.  And,  but 
for  his  wisdom,  skill,  and  heroic 
actions,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  what  they  would  have  all 
been  murdered  by  wild  sav- 
ages, who  were  not  wholly  re- 
strained by  Massasoit.  It 
seems  too  bad  that  so  brave 
and  unselfish  a  man  as  Stan- 
dish was  should  now  be  par- 
aded before  his  descendants  as 
a  rejected  suitor.  He  and  they 
deserve  a  better  fate. 

"The  poet  is  no  more  accu- 
rate in  dealing  with  him  than 
he  is  in  describing  the  marriage 

of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  What  a  pretty  bit  of  fiction  it 
was  to  place  Priscilla  on  a  '  ipilk-white  steer,'  when  there  was 
not  a  cow,  nor  a  steer,  in  all  New  England!  And,  by  the  way, 
John  Alden  Avas  far  too  wise  a  man  to  have  led  his  bride  even 
one  mile  away  through  the  woods,  at  the  time  they  were  married, 
unless  armed  men  had  attended  them." 

Many  who  are  now  writing  about  the  Pilgrims  are  accused  of 
being  "careless  or  unmindful  of  facts  which  could  easily  be 
obtained."  Only  one  is  chosen  for  discipline,  but  his  derelictions 
are  counted  up  in  a  long  list: 

"Let  me  call  attention  to  one  such  writer,  in  The  Congrega- 
tionalist,  recently.  President  Frank  R.  Shipman,  in  his  pageant, 
'The  Pilgrim  Way  to  Freedom,'  offers  a  scene  on  Cole's  Hill, 
'the  first  week  in  March,  1621,'  which  is  quite  prettily  put,  but 
which  is  about  as  full  of  misstatements  as  it  can  well  hold.  Permit 
me  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  which  may  well  serve  as  an 
object-lesson  for  other  writers  who  might  let  imagination  part 
company  with  facts.  He  says :  '  A  light  snow  covers  the  ground.' 
What  basis  is  there  for  that  statement?  Of  course,  some  winters, 
there  has  been  snow,  at  Plymouth,  early  in  March.  But  this 
was  a  remarkably  mild  winter,  which  was  a  blessing  to  those 
starving,  dying  settlers." 

For  proof  Mr.  Kasson  seems  able  to  produce  meteorological 
records  covering  December  to  April.  Of  the  March  record 
he  quotes: 

"March  3,  '  towards  noone  warm  and  fayre  weather;  the  birds 


THE    MEPHISTO   OP   RUSSIA, 
As  Mrs.  Sheridan  named  and  represented  Trotzky. 


sang  in  the  woods  most  pleasantly';  then  at  one  o'clock  claps 
of  thunder  and  at  2  p.m.  'it  rained  very  sadly  till  midnight' 
March  7,  '  this  day  some  garden  seeds  were  sown.'  These 
dates  are  all  old  style  and  taken  from  that  very  informing  book: 
'Mourt's  Relation.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  find  no  record 
of  any  snowfall,  after  they  reached  Plymouth,  that  winter. 
Would  they  not  have  been  more  hkely  to  chronicle  a  snow- 
storm than  all  these  rain-storms?  Also,  Cole's  Hill  was  very 
near  salt  water  for  snow  to  remain  on  the  ground,  anyway." 

Turning  now  to  other  objections: 

"Priscilla  sits  'on  a  fallen  log,'  and  Miles  Standish  'on  another 

log.'  Do  you  think  there  were 
logs  about  Cole's  Hill  at  that 
time?  All  that  side  hill  was 
cleared  ground,  as  well  as  eight 
acres  on  Burial  Hill.  Pictures 
of  the  early  cabins  along  what 
they  called  'the  street,'  since 
known  as  Leyden  Street,  do 
not  bear  out  that  idea.  Had 
there  been  any  loose  logs  as 
near  as  Cole's  HiU  how  gladly 
would  the  Pilgrim's  have  used 
them  for  fuel  or  in  their  cabins. 
Do  you  realize  that  every  log 
for  each  of  their  cabins  and 
every  stick  of  firewood  had  to 
be  carried  in  the  arms  or  on  the 
backs  of  men  over  forty  rods? 
This  'Mourt's  Relation'  says: 
'Our  greatest  labor  will  be 
fetching  of  our  wood,  which  is 
halfe  a  quarter  of  an  English 
myle,  but  there  is  enough  so 
fare  off.'  They  had  no  horses 
or  mules  or  oxen  to  do  the 
heavy  work.  Everything  had 
to  be  done  by  men.  And  by 
February  only  about  eight  men 
were  left  to  cut  fire-wood,  to 
lug  it  to  the  cabins,  to  build 
fires,  to  do  the  cooking,  to 
wash  the  clothing,  to  care  for 
the  sick,  and  to  bury  the  dead. 
It  was  no  small  work  to  dig 
graves  for  all  who  died.  I  re- 
spectfullj^  submit  that  Standish 
was  too  busy  and  active  a  man 
to  sit  idly  on  a  log,  and  let  his 
hand  close  over  Priscilla's, 
whose  father  had  died  but  two 
weeks  before  (February  21), 
and  the  Captain's  wife,  Rosa 
Standish,  on  January  29  (O.  S.).  This  idea  is  wholly  due  to 
Longfellow's  poem.  And,  remember,  Indians  had  been  seen 
in  considerable  numbers,  but  as  yet  the  Pilgrims  could  not 
speech  with  them.  It  was  March  22  before  Massasoit  came  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Governor  Carver.  As  the  men 
were  few,  the  Pilgrim  women  and  girls  vvere  then  in  mortal  fear 
of  the  Indians.  So  I  neither  think  Priscilla  would  have  gone  to 
Cole's  Hill  alone  chat  first  week  of  March,  nor  that  Standish 
would  have  left  any  logs  there  on  the  ground  behind  which  skulk- 
ing savages  might  conceal  themselves 

"Ciir  author  makes  Standish  ask  Priscilla:  'Where  is  it  that 
Mistress  White  is  buried?'  And  Priscilla  answers:  'Yonder, 
by  the  little  pine.'  This  is  very  interesting,  as  Mistress  White 
lived  nearly  sixty  years  after  that  first  week  in  March.  At 
this  time,  her  son.  Peregrine  White,  was  about  one  hundred 
days  old.  (He  was  'born  in  their  absence'  on  the  Second 
Discovery,  between  November  27  and  30,  1620).  If  his  mother 
was  dead  how  would  he  have  lived,  when  there  was  not  a  drop 
of  milk  to  be  had?  As  matter  of  record  ttis  Mistress  (now  widow 
Susanna)  White  married  Edward  Winslow  on  May  12,  1621, 
being  the  first  bride  in  Plymouth.  She  bore  him  several  chil- 
dren and  lived  to  see  their  son  Edward  Governor  of  Plymouth. 
He  was  governor  from  the  death  of  Governor  Thomas  Prence, 
in  1673,  ill  his  own  death  in  December,  1680;  he  outliving  his 
mother  some  three  months  and  being  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  colony  as  a  mark  of  their  high  esteem.  Both  Resolved  and 
Peregrine  White  lived  on  many  years  after  the  death  of  their 
mother  and  their  distinguished  half-brother,  the  fifth  Governor 
of  Plymouth." 
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A   SCOTCH    TILT  AGAINST   MARK    TWAIN 

MARK  TWAIN  GETS  A  BIT  of  rough  handling  from 
an  outraged  Scotsman  for  failing  to  appreciate  Scott's 
novels.  The  limitations  of  the  American  humorist  are 
revealed  to  this  protester  by  Mr.  Paine's  recent  edition  of  Mark 
Twain's  letters,  but  the  author  of  them  has  passed  where  he 
can  not  hear  the  present  outcry  agamst  the  "reckless  and 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott."  Mr. 
Robert  Blatchford,  editor  of  The  Clarion,  one  of  the  laborite 
papers  of  England,  takes  a  little  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that  "Mark  Twain,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  had  his  limitations;  he  was 
ultra-modern  and  he  was  ultra-American, 
and  one  does  not  expect  him  to  take 
orthodox  views  of  the  classics;  but  there 
are  limits  to  such  license,  and  Mark 
Twain's  contempt  for  Scott,  and  his  at- 
tempt at  sober  criticism  of  Scott,  are  ap- 
pallingly fooUfih."  Mr.  Blatchford's  fury 
is  so  aroused  that  he  includes  the  members 
of  Mark  Twain's  circle  of  personal  friends] 
in  his  explosions  of  wrath.  He  traces  the 
source  of  his  irritation  to  "a  letter  to 
an  owlish  American  critic,"  Brander  Mat- 
thews, to  which  Twain  put  a  .series  of 
questions  containing  the  dynamite.    Thus : 

'"Are  there  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels 
passages  done  in  good  English — English 
which  is  neither  slovenly  nor  involved?' 

"'Has  he  heroes  and  heroines  who  are 
not  cads  and  cadesses? ' 

"'Has  he  personages  whose  acts  and 
talk  correspond  with  their  characters  as 
described  by  him?' 

'"Has  he  funny  characters  that  are 
funny  and  humorous  passages  that  are 
humorous?' 

"'Does  he  over  chain  the  reader's  in- 
terest and  make  him  reluctant  to  lay  the 
book  down?' 

"'Can  you  read  him  and  keep  your 
respect  for  him?  Of  course  a  person 
could  in  his  day — an  era  of  sentimentality 
and  sloppy  romantics — but,  land!  Can  a 
body  do  it  to-day?' 

"Mark  goes  on  to  speak  of  '  Rob  Roy,'  and  says:  'Lord,  it's 
all  so  juvenile!  So  artificial,  so  shoddy;  and  such  wax  figures 
and  skeletons  and  specters.  Int(>rest?  Why.  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  interest  in  these  bloodless  shams,  th(>s(^  milk-and-water 
humbugs.     And,  oh,  the  poverty  of  the  invention!'" 

Finishing  "Mark  Twain's  diatribe"  Mr.  Blatchford  went 
straight  to  "Rob  Roy."  "just  to  refresh"  his  memory.  He 
found  he  had  "read  it  right  through  and  forgot  Mark  Twain's 
Letters"  until  he  had  nearly  finished  it,  when  there  suddenly 
came  into  his  mind  that  question: 

"'Has  he  funny  characters  that  are  funnj'?'  A  question  the 
AmcTican  humorist  asked  after  r(>ading  the  book  which  con- 
tains Baillie  Nicol  Jarviv,  and  the  Du{inUi  creatun*. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  Walter  Scott.  The  ques- 
tion T  find  it  ditficult  to  answer  is:  Avhat  was  the  matter  with 
Mark  Twain? 

"Scott's  English  is  the  somewhat  formal  English  of  his  day. 
His  charar'ters,  wom(>n  aTid  mn\  of  the  first  decade  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century,  speak  the  more  formal  English  of  Ihvir  day. 
Sir  Walter  knew  better  than  to  make  a  Highland  chief  or  Border 
genth'mau  of  th(<  year  1710  converse  in  the  English  of  1830. 
The  manners  and  the  opinions  of  the  will-to-do  classes  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  doubtless  struck  Mark  Twain  as  stilted  and 
pedantic,  but  he  ought  to  hav(^  known  enough  not  to  expect 
a  Border  raider  of  'the  '4r)'s'  to  talk  or  think  like  a  Mississippi 
I)ilot  of  ^he  '()()'s.  Mark's  hi.storic  sense  was  at  fault.  The 
modern  American  journalist  has  learned  a  good  deal  thnt  flu- 
ancient  Scotlisli  U()l)ili(y  did  !iot  know,  hut  they  lia\  (>  forgotten 
not  a  little  tiial  (he  old  nobilitv  did  know. 


BOLSHEVIK  SCULPTURE, 

For  comparison  with  Mrs.  Sheridan's 
method  wo  show  this  Russian  bust  of 
T>oiiis  AuKUsto  Blanqui.  whom  thoy  call 
Blaiiliy.  a  French  Revolutionary  econo- 
mist wlio  founlit  in  the  Commune. 


"The  'romantics'  of  Scott's  novels  were  not  shams,  they 
were  realities.  The  Highlands  in  those  troubled  times  were  the 
theater  of  much  wild  chivalry  and  adventm-e.  Scottish  historj- 
is  as  romantic  as  any  novel  by  Scott  or  Dumas,  and  Rob  Roy 
and  Dugald  Dalgetty  are  not  as  sentimental  as  'The  Out- 
casts of  Poker  Flat.' 

"JSIark  Twain  accuses  Scott  of  failing  to  find  the  right  word, 
but  Mark  uses  the  wrong  word  when  he  calls  Scott's  heroes 
and  heroines  cads  and  cadesses.  Scott's  heroes  may  be  snobs, 
as  judged  by  modem  standards,  but  they  were  never  cads. 
Mark  says  Scott's  characters  did  not  speak  in  harmony  with 
their  natures  as  described,  but  Scott  never  made  such  a  bloomer 

as  Mark  Twain  made  in  '.Joan  of  Arc,' 
when  he  represented  a  French  noble  of 
the  foiu*teenth  century  as  speaking  the 
American  idiom  of  the  nineteenth." 

Mr.  Blatchford  turns  to  another  part 
of  what  he  calls  this  "weird  letter  to 
Bz'ander  Alatthews,"  wherein  Mark 
Twain  observes  that  "Scott  used  to  be 
great,  but  is  great  no  longer."  The 
American  has  stirred  the  national  pride  of 
his  transatlantic  reader  who  first  settles 
the  question  of  greatness,  then  promises 
to  keep  an  open  eye  on  Mark  Twain's 
other  limitations: 

"Well,  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to 
greatness  in  fiction  is  the  creation  of 
character.  Scott  created  great  characters: 
Lottis  XI.,  Charles  II.,  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, Dugald  Dalgetty,  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
Jenny  Deans,  Claverhouse:  merchants, 
kings,  thieves,  gipsies,  priests,  and  sailors; 
and  despite  the  change  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  tastes,  his  characters  still  live 
and  still  hold  our  interest  and  admiration. 
"Mark  Twain's  modern  American 
iconoclasm  was  not  consistent.  He  re- 
viled the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ridiculed  the  romance  of  King  Arthur, 
and  fell  under  the  spell  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Why  or  how  he  so  truly  grasped  the  sig- 
nificance and  beauty  of  that  one  heroic 
figm-e  and  failed  to  see  the  appeal  of  all 
the  rest,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain. 
How  the  man  who  wrote  that  masterly  and 
tender  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  came 
to  make  such  an  ass  of  himself  over  '  Rob 
Roy'  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  literature. 
"However,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  and 
Mark  Twain's  gaucherie  has  had  the  effect  of  sending  me  back 
once  more  to  the  'Wizard  of  the  North.' 

"I  shall  read  'Mark  Twain's  Letters'  also.  I  want  to  find 
out,  if  I  can.  what  he  thought  of  'Vanity  Fair'  and  'Sartor 
Resartus'  and  'Pickwick,'  and  T  want  to  discover,  if  that  be 
])ossible,  upon  what  principles  of  taste  or  judgment  (if  any) 
the  author  of  'Huckleberry  Finn'  based  his  criticism  of  our 
greatest  wTiters."  

GERMAN  OPERA — Tho  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  offense  by  using  English  words  for 
opera  by  German  composers,  we  are  soon  to  see  the  test  of 
public  feeling  toward  the  original  text.  The  New  York  World 
bespeaks  charitj': 

"The  revival  at  the  INIanhattan  Opera-house  of  German  opera 
sung  in  German  should  be  welcomed  by  music-lovers.  It  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  recei^'ed  with  equanimity  by  all  other  citizens 
save  a  certain  class  of  desperate  patriots  who  are  still  pouring 
out  their  bile,  if  not  their  blood,  in  fighting  a  war  ended  two 
years  ago. 

"Fortunately,  we  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  eora- 
nuinity  has  recovered  from  the  unreasoning  bitterness  which 
sought  to  visit  the  military  sins  of  a  nation  on  its  art  and  culture. 

"German  songs  have  been  sung  in  German  on  concert  stages 
in  New  York  for  the  last  year  without  disastrous  results  to  KX) 
]ier  cent.  Americanism.  The  Hepulilic  can  now  face  with  forti- 
tude the  more  insidious  assaults  of  Cierman  sung  upon  iho 
operatic  stage." 


EMPLOYERS  "POISONING  THE  SPRINGS"   OF  CHILDHOOD 


t; 


'*  *— -— AHE  LITTLE  HANDS  TOO  SKILFUL,  and  the 
cMld-mind  choked  with  weeds,"  are  of  serious 
import,  not  alone  to  the  poet,  who  may  be  called 
sentimental,  but  also  to  the  statesman  concerned  about  the 
nation's  future.  Herbert  Hoover — who  does  not  forget  the 
children  of  his  own  land  while  trjdng  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
across  the  sea — .ays  that  "child  labor  is  poisoning  the  springs 
of  the  nation  i.'j  their  source."  A  land  which  overworks  its 
children,  stuntii  g  their  phj^sical  growth  and  preventing  their 
mental  development,  is  building  for  future  national  disaster. 
Those  who  have  been 
comforting  themselves 
with  the  thought  that 
Federal  and  State  laws 
and  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic conscience  are  abat- 
ing this  evil  may  be 
rudely  shocked  by  the 
National  Child  Labor 
Committee's  declara- 
tion that  child  labor  is 
to-day  on  the  increase. 
For  the  first  half  of 
1920  fourteen  States 
reported  an  increase  of 
child  labor  as  against 
seven  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia) 
reporting  a  decrease. 
Investigators  in  Cali- 
fornia have  found  tots 
from, three  to  five  years 
old  marching  from  the 
cradle  to  the  cotton- 
fields  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  picking  all  day  long.  Others  tell 
of  overworked  children  on  farms  in  many  other  States,  reminding 
us  of  the  occasional  reports  of  scientific  authorities  who  find  city 
youth  superior  to  the  country-bred.  Schools  are  being  emptied 
to  fill  both  field  and  factory,  and  the  ideal  of  school  for  every 
American  child  to  the  age  of  sixteen  is  a  long  way  from  realiza- 
tion. While  much  of  the  blame  is  attached  to  employers  who 
drain  large  profits  from  the  labor  of  children,  investigators  find 
that  parents  are  often  no  less  culpable.  The  fact  that  they 
themselves  grew  up  in  ignorance  is  sometimes  pleaded  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  neglect  of  their  own  children.  In  other  instances, 
farmers  report  that  adult  labor  is  so  scarce  that  they  are  forced 
to  put  their  children  in  the  fields.  Paradoxically,  both  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  high  wages  are  also  entered  as  causes  pro- 
ducing child  labor;  in  the  one  case,  the  child's  wages  are  needed; 
in  the  other,  the  gain  is  tempting.  Adult  unemployment  does 
not  seem  to  check  child  labor,  for  there  is  often  work  for  children 
where  there  is  none  for  grown  men.  In  fact,  certain  industrial 
centers  where  there  was  adult  unemployment  witnessed  more 
children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  in  1920  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  in  the  country,  where  they  are  "few  in  a  hiU  and 
not  very  big,"  children  arc  at  a  premium  as  laborers.  Fact 
and  figure  accompany  reports  made  by  various  agencies  on  a 
situation  which  all  agree  demands  immediate  and  most  careful 
attention.  In  its  announcement  that  Child-Labor  day  is  to 
be  observed  late  this  month,   in  churches,   synagogs,   schools, 


lUustiatiuus  witli  this  article  copyrighted  by  the  National  Child  La'tor  Committee. 

WHERE    IGNORANCE    IS   NOT    BLISS,    BUT    HARD    WORK. 
A  typical  home  of  juvenile  cotton-pickers  in  California's  Imperial  Valley 


colleges,  and  clubs  throughout  ^the  country,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  informs  us  that — 

"A  well-known  educational  authority  believes  that  up  to 
1916,  75  per  cent,  of  our  children  left  school  before  they  were 
sixteen  to  enter  industry.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  over 
49,000  cl.ildren  secured  work  permits  in  1919.  In  New  Jersey 
about  19,.  00  children  a  year  secure  permits  to  leave  school  for 
work.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  some  30,000  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  at  work  each  year.  And  there  are 
States  which  are  neither  so  careful  in  accounting  nor  so  strict 
in  regulating  the  labor  of  children  as  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 

Massachusetts,  with  the 
result  that  in  some 
places  children  may 
work  at  any  age,  for  any 
hours,  and  under  any 
conditions." 


In  Baltimore  County, 
Mai-yland,  there  were 
4,064  more  applications 
for  work-permits  up  to 
October  31,  1920,  than' 
in  1919,  while  diu-ing 
the  summer  the  Chicago 
authorities  reported  an 
increase  of  13,000  in 
that  city,  and  in  Min- 
nesota there  has  been 
an  increase  of  193  per 
cent,  since  1915.  The 
situation  is  very  serious., 
says  the  committee,  and 
it  reports  that  in  Detroit 
the  supervisor  of  com- 
pulsory education  real- 
ized the  gravity  of  the  situation  there  to  the  extent  that  he 
offered  to  revoke  the  permits  of  1,000  children  if  the  city  would 
give  their  families  such  aid  as  would  enable  the  children  to 
return  to  school  and  make  their  places  in  the  factories  avail- 
able to  men  now  unemployed.  However,  it  is  not  merely  to 
relieve  adult  unemployment  that  children  should  be  taken  out 
of  industry — 

"The  place  for  every  American  child  up  to  sixteen,  at  least, 
is  in  school,  and  we  have  proved  that  by  mothers'  pensions, 
child-labor  scholarships,  and  other  devices  for  public  aid,  even 
poor  children  may  be  kept  in  school.  The  child  who  goes  to 
work  at  fourteen  has  an  earning  capacity  at  twenty-five  just 
half  as  great  as  the  child  who  stays  in  school  until  he  is  eighteen; 
and  the  child  who  goes  to  work  at  fourteen  is  twice  as  liable  to 
sickness  and  disability  as  the  child  who  stays  in  school  In  fact, 
the  loss  to  the  nation  in  health,  efficiency,  and  happiness  created 
by  premature  employment  is  incalculable." 

A  close-up  view  of  rural  conditions  was  given  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association,  at 
New  Braintree,  Mass.  As  reported  by  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
Clifton  C.  Walcott,  of  Barre,  said  that  "child-labor  laws  work 
wonderfully  in  factories  but  don't  go  on  the  farm.  Without 
the  labor  of  our  children  under  sixteen  and  the  work  of  our 
wives,  who  do  a  man's  work  on  the  farm  and  a  woman's  work 
in  the  house,  every  man  in  this  gathering  would  be  stone  broke. 
Our  children  go  to  the  cities  for  a  day's  pay  as  soon  as  they 
grow  up."     In  addition  to  this  situation  is  to  be  considered  the 
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shortage  of  children  on  the  farms.  As  summarized  by  The 
Survey  (New  York),  the  report  of  an  investigation  of  10,000 
rural  homes  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that — 

"In  7,467  farm-homes  there  was  an  average  of  but  1.18 
children  under  ten  years.  The  survey  showed  0.9  children 
under  ten  years  and  0.77  children  between  ten  and  sixteen 
years  in  the  East  on  a  basis  of  2,573  reports,  while  in  the  Western 
section  there  were  1.4  children  under  ten  years  based  on  1,734 
reports  and  0.97  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  based 
on  1,823  reports.  Thus  the  number  of  children  in  farm-homes 
in  the  East  falls  considerably  below 
the  country-wide  average." 

"In  any  event,  child  life  is  at  a 
premium  in  rural  districts,"  says 
Florence  E.  Ward  in  The  Weekly  News- 
Letter  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, "and  for  the  future  of  our 
agriculture,  if  for  no  other  reason,  an 
intelligent  effort  should  be  made  and 
as  much  money  expended  to  safeguard 
the  child  crop  on  the  farms  as  to  safe- 
guard other  crops  that  have  to  do  with 
building  up  the  farmstead."  As  wor- 
thy of  note,  it  is  recorded  in  The  Survey 
that  in  Florida,  Maine,  and  South 
Carolina  the  decrease  in  child  labor  is 
due  mainly   "to  the  enforcement  of 

new  child-labor  or  school  laws,  or  both;  in  Missouri  the  Federal 
law  and  the  new  continuation  schools  are  given  as  reasons  for 
the  decrease."  But  the  general  outlook  is  not  inspiring,  altho 
"in  the  conservation  of  its  child-life,  with  all  that  such  a  phrase 
connotes  in  wholesome  recreation,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ade- 
quate education,  in  the  opportunity  for  normal  social  inter- 
course, in  the  unfolding  of  youth — upon  such  things  do  tho 
stability  and  expansion  of  tho  State  depend." 

Striking  illuslrations  of  the  pernicious  evil  of  child  labor  are 
furnished  in  the  Imperial  Valley  district  of  California,  where* 
writes  Emma  Duke  in  The  American  Child,  "children  thick  as 
bees"  labor  in  the  cotton-fields.  "All  kinds  of  children  pick — 
even  thpse  as  young  as  three  years!  Five-year-old  children  pick 
steadily  all  day."  Many  of  those  infantile  laborers  are  Mexicans, 
but  also  there  are  many  white  children  of  pure  American  stock 
among  them.     A  largo  number 


grown  worse,  and  will  contmue  to  grow  woree,  unless  the  child- 
labor  law  is  enforced.  The  law  is  clear.  The  violations  are 
open  and  undenied." 
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of  these  children  go  from  the 
cradle  to  the  cotton-fields  be- 
cause of  economic  conditions; 
many  b(>causo  of  the  igno- 
rance of  their  i)arents,  to  whom 
"eddication"  is  a  futile  thing; 
others  because  of  the  sheer 
avarice  of  their  parents.  Mi- 
gratory families  come  into 
the  district  in  their  cars,  and 
one  father  who  was  prest  to 
send  his  children  to  school 
said:  "Please,  lady,  don't 
send  them  to  school;  let  them 
pick  a  while  longer.  I  ain't 
got  my  new  auto  paid  for  yet." 
Another  father  said:  "If  the 
working  people  would  only 
stand  together  it  wouldn't  bo 
no  need   to  work  children  so 

as  to  live."  It  has  been  estimated,  says  the  writer,  that  be- 
tween 2,500  and  3,000  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are 
out  of  school  picking  cotton  in  this  district.  Yet  schools  are  pro- 
vided, and,  when  needed,  additioiuil  facilities  may  be  obtained. 
As  it  is,  "tho  child-labor  situation  in  the  agi'icultural  areas  of 
Califo'-uia,   especially  in   the  Imperial    Valley,  has    admittedly 


YOUNG    AMij:KlCANS    ROBBED  OF  THEIR   BIRTHKu.m 

By  being  kept  out  of  school  to  pick  cotton.      Preston  Watson,  aged 
11,  who  wants  to  go  to  school;  Thomas,  agod  5.  and  Delia.  7. 


CHURCH   UNITY  IN  INDIA 

HILE  THE  WESTERN  LANDS  ARE  TALKING 
about  it,  the  Orient  may  lead  the  world  in  estabhshing 
Church  unity.     Several  years  ago,  we  are  informed, 

the  missionaries  and  Indian  Christians  of  South  India  organ- 
ized the  South  India  United  Church, 
composed  of  Congregationalists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Dutch  Reformed.  The 
intention  was  not  to  associate  to- 
gether in  a  Western  or  American 
Church,  but  rather  an  Indian  C^hureh. 
the  character  and  type  of  which 
should  be  determined  by  the  Indian 
Christians  themselves.  Now,  says 
the  Rev.  Harold  Cooper,  of  Madura, 
India,  in  The  Christian  Herald,  "that 
Church  is  weU  established  and 
thoroughly  organized  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  India.  The  relation 
of  the  missionarj'  is  peculiar.  He  is 
verj'  largely-  controlled  by  the  Indian 
Church,  and  the  foreign  missionary 

societies  themselves  are  happy  to  have  it  so."     This  union  has 

become   so  successful  that  the  Christian  leaders  of  India  put  to 

themselves  the  question: 

"'Why  not  have  one  great  united  Church  of  India?'  Such 
a  proposal  almost  took  away  one's  breath;  but  the  proposers 
were  men  of  vision  and  prayer,  and,  within  the  past  eighteen 
months,  it  has  seemed  as  tho  this  dream  might  come  true. 

"What  has  happened?  The  answer  is  one  of  progress. 
Negotiations  between  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  rn,!  others  are  in  progress  which  promise 
the  realization  of  this  dream  of  union.  The  South  India  United 
Church  has  appointed  a  committee  ^\^th  a  \ie\v  to  union  witii 
the  Anglicans  on  the  basis  of  a  constitutional  episcopacy,  and 
equality  of  ministry,  and  open  communion  with  all  evangelical 
Christians." 

Meanwhile,  the  Christians  of  North  India  are  planning  to 

enter  into  organic  union,  so 
that  we  may  see  in  the  near 
future  an  Indian  Church  com- 
])osed  of  about  thri'c  million 
members.  This  would  mean: 

"1.  A  united,  aggressive 
Church  presenting  one  front  to 
Hinduism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  the  lesser  faiths  of  India. 

"2.  An  elimination  of  sec- 
tarian differences  which  the 
Indians  can  not  understand, 
and  which  are  largely-  Western 
in  origin. 

"3.  A  fulfilment  oF  our 
Lord's  prayer,  'that  they  all 
may  be  one.' " 

After  thus  summarizing 
what  is  being  done  in  India, 
tho  writer  in  The  Christian 
Herald  voices  his  reg^'ft  that 
union  of  the  churches  can  not 
be  effected  in   the  United  States.     Bnt — 

"In  India  the  future  for  cooperation  and  church  union 
seems  bright.  There  will  bo  modifications  of  the  present 
scheme,  but  ultimately  the  Indian  Christians  themselves  will 
find  a  way  to  work  together  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
land  of  the  Vedas.     May  God  hasten  that  day  I" 
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'   CHRISTIAN   CONSCIENCE  AND 
POISON-GAS 

WHEN  AT  YPRES  the  Germans  drenched  Canadian 
soldiers  with  gas  and  watched  them  ^\Tithe  in  agon3% 
the  world  was  horrified  with  the  inhumanity  of  this 
new  weapon  of  war,  and  a  great  outcry  went  up.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  against  being  "gassed,"  against  "being 
caught  in  a  trap  and  smothered  like  rats,"  with  the  terrible 
suffering  it  entailed,  was  taken  up  at  home,  and  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  poison-gas  was  written  into  the  Versailles 
Treat}-.  Nevertheless,  chemists  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this 
country  have  been  requested  by  then*  respective  Governments 
to  carry  out  tests  for  a  more  deadly  form  of  gas,  and  competition 
is  on  for  the  manufacture  of  a  chemical  product  which  will 
slaughter,  not  save,  human  life.  A  British  chemist  refused  to 
use  his  knowledge  to  this  end.  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty 
(Christian)  is  stirred  by  the  report  that  "many  of  the  most 
noted  chemists  in  the  United  States  are  busily  engaged  in  making 
tests  and  experiments  in  the  use  of  deadly  gases  in  order  that 
America  may  have  an  'efficient  gas  defense'  in  ease  of  another 
war."  Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  reminded,  Americans  were 
indignant  with  the  nation  that  would  "so  far  degrade  itself  as 
to  stoop  to  the  use  of  such  a  horrible  instrument  of  warfare." 
But  now  it  is  claimed  in  a  tone  of  "pride  and  satisfaction  that 
1.5,000  chemists  have  been  enrolled  ready  to  enter  the  service 
at  a  moment's  notice  and  are  already  busying  themselves  with 
research  along  these  hideous  lines."  The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  was  doing  the  same  thing  "was  skilfully  insinuated" 
into  an  article  on  the  subject  "as  a  sort  of  justification  for 
America,  tho  it  was  frankly  admitted  that  there  is  a  clause  in 
the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  which  forbids  the  use  of  poison- 
gas  in  warfare."  Public  sentiment  seems  to  have  remitted  its 
censure, 

"And  the  distressing  point  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  not  one 
voice  has  been  r:aised  in  protest,  so  far  as  ".3  have  heard,  nor  have 
we  seen  one  single  article  from  any  editorial  pen  against  this 
humiliating  and  degrading  course  so  coolly  laid  down  by  oiu"  armj' 
officials  for  our  nation.  To  this  silence  there  has  been,  to  our 
knowledge,  only  one  exception,  and  we  regret  exceedingly  that  we 
can  not  give  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  noted  chemists  of  the 
United  States  who  has  indignantly  refused  the  Government  his 
services  for  such  a  purpose,  finely  declaring  that  he  understands 
it  to  be  the  business  of  skilled  chemists  to  inquu-e  into  the  ways 
of  prolonging  Ufe  rather  than  to  seek  out  horrible  methods  for 
its  destruction. 

"This  whole  'gas'  enterprise  is  only  another  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  militarism  which  is  being  written  into  the  history  of  oiu* 
nation  just  at  the  present  time  by  those  who  make  profit  and 
gain  out  of  war — but  it  is  a  page  that  ought  to  arouse  every 
Christian  conscience  to  a  quick  and  defiant  resentment  in  behalf 
of  the  honor  and  nobleness  of  America,  against  which  it  ought 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  possible  to  bring  even  the  suggestion  of 
such  inhuman  practises,  no  matter  what  the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  do." 

But  since  the  world  is  not  yet  converted  to  pacifism,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  questions  whether  the  scientist  has  the 
right  to  determine  how  he  shall  serve  his  community  in  the 
event  of  war.  Few  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Professor  Soddy, 
the  British  scientist  who  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  British 
War  Office  in  undertaking  chemical  warfare  research.  But,  con- 
tinues this  newspaper, 

"Science  is  not  exempt  from  the  obligation  resting  upon  all 
other  branches  of  creative  labor  to  produce  what  is  needful  for 
the  actual  present  requirements  of  the  human  race.  It  has  no 
right  to  define  what  ought  to  be  the  needs  of  mankind  and  then 
to  decline  to  consider  its  real  needs.  At  the  present  stage  of 
human  development  munitions  of  war  are  demanded  because 
men  still  believe  in  war  as  the  final  arbiter.  The  producers  of 
swords  and  shells  and  cannon  can  not  refuse  to  distinguish 
between  practical  necessities  and  ideals.  Like  Nobel,  whose 
fortune  was  made  out  of  an  essential  of  war,  they  may  work 


for  tlie  furtherance  of  an  ideal  contrary  to  the  purpose  for 
which  t  heir  products  are  intended.  The  scientist  who  is  opposed 
to  the  use  of  poison-gas  may  strive  to  bring  about  the  change 
which  will  cause  its  elimination.  But  in  so  far  as  he  possesses 
knowledge  which  can  be  of  assistance  to  a  community  that 
needs  poison-gas,  in  a  world  not  yet  converted  to  pacifism,  it 
is  his  duty  to  cooperate.  A  surgeon  will  not  be  applauded  for 
refusing  to  perform  an  operation  on  a  patient  because  he  dis- 
approves of  the  latter's  opinions  or  believes  that  the  life  so 
saved  will  be  misspent.  Scientists  can  not  avoid  the  penalty 
of  living  in  this  world  as  it  is,  however  certain  they  may  be 
of  what  it  should  be." 


FLIPPANT  MUSIC   IN   CHURCH 

MUSIC  IN  SOME  of  the  Protestant  churches  was  once 
condemned  as  a  satanic  artifice  to  lure  men's  thoughts 
away  from  God;  now  the  appeal  of  the  "divine  note" 
is  so  widely  recognized  that  the  only  controversy  is  over  what  the 
organist  plays.  In  recent  years  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  use  secular  music  in  the  church,  and  it  is  being 
seriously  questioned  whether  a  halt  should  not  be  called.  No 
devout  frame  of  mind  can  be  induced  by  the  "Song  to  the 
Evening  Star,"  or  the  intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
or  the  barcarole  from  "The  Tales  of  Hoffmann,"  writes  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Ohl,  himself  a  musician,  in  The  Lutheran.  The  com- 
positions are  often  of  the  most  insipid  and  flippant  type,  and 
"such  secular  strains  at  once  transfer  the  thoughts  to  other 
places  and  scenes,  and  for  the  moment  all  worship  ceases." 
Primarily,  the  "WTiter  believes,  the  question  of  the  'proper  use  of 
the  organ  rests  with  the  organist,  but  it  is  essential  in  the  very 
first  place  that  he  be  "a  devout' person,"  It  is  to  be  considered 
that— 

"His  position  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the  minister. 
He  can  do  a  great  deal  to  further  devotion  and  a  vast  deal  to 
hinder  it.  The  latter  he  is  almost  sixre  to  do  if  he  is  not  a  Chris-* 
tian.  How  can  one  who  does  not  himself  know  the  saving,  life- 
giving  power  of  the  Gospel  enter  into  the  spirit  of  that  worship 
which  only  God's  word  and  gi'ace  can  beget?  How  can  he  have 
a  holy  reverence  for  the  place  which  to  him  is  not  really  'the 
house  of  prayer'?  How  can,  he  feel  what  befits  the  holy  place 
and  its  holy  services,  and  what  not?  Such  a  person  has  no 
business  on  an  organist's  bench,  nor  should  any  Christian  con- 
gregation that  wants  a  godly  man  in  its  pulpit  ever  give  the 
next  most  important  place  to  one  who  is  not. 

"The  organist,  moreover,  should  be  musically  intelligent. 
He  should  not  only  have  the  technical  ability  to  handle  his 
organ  well,  but  he  should  also  be  fairly  conversant  with  the 
history  of  miisic,  especially  of  church  music,  and  know  the 
phases  through  which  it  has  passed,  the  influences  it  has  encoun- 
tered, etc.  He  should  have  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  music 
of  the  different  periods  and  schools.  He  should  be  as  familiar 
with  the  ancient  plain  song  as  with  the  modern  chant;  with  the 
purely  vocal  works  of  the  old  Church  composers  as  with  those  of 
modern  ^vriters;  with  the  stately  and  vigorous  choral  melodies 
of  the  German  Protestant  Church  as  with  the  best  tunes  from 
other  sources;  with  the  substantial  organ  compositions  of  Bach 
and  his  school  as  with  the  productions  of  recent  times.  It  is 
only  such  knowledge  that  enables  the  really  sincere  organist 
to  select  compositions  that  will  not  conflict  with  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  Church's  service  as  an  act  of  worship. 

"Nevertheless,  the  blame  must  not  always  rest  on  the  organ- 
ist. Some  years  ago  I  said  to  one  of  Philadelphia's  leading 
organists:  'If  I  were  pastor  of  a  church  and  you  were  my  organ- 
ist and  played  what  I  hear  in  some  churches  either  you  would 
leave  or  I  would.'  He  answered:  'I  know  what  belongs  in  the 
church,  and  what  not;  but  suppose  the  congregation  demands 
the  kind  of  music  you  oppose,  and  your  living  depends  on 
holding  your  position,  what  would  you  do? '  I  could  not  reply. 
Here  was  a  man  of  fine  ability  and  superior  intelligence,  who 
was  obliged,  against  his  will,  to  profane  the  house  of  God  to 
please  a  less  reverent  congi*egation.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  some 
organists  of  Lutheran  churches  have  had  the  same  experience. 

'"What  does  your  organist  play?'  is  therefore  not  only  a 
question  to  be  considered  by  the  one  who  presides  at  the  organ, 
but  it  is  equally  pertinent  to  the  congregation.  Let  both 
remember  the  psalmist's  words,  'Holiness  becometh  thine 
house,  O  Lord!'" 
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CAMDEN.  N.J, U.S.A. 
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The  other  word  for  Quality 

It  is — Campbell's.  The  millions  of  people  who 
buy  these  beans  prove  that  the  two  words  are 
alike  in  the  public  mind.  In  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land  you  will  see  housewives 
selecting  the  can  with  the  Red  and  White  Label — 
CampbelFs.  "Make  a  thing  better  and  the  world 
will  find  a  path  to  your  door." 
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Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


1 


CHRISTMAS  passed  without  a  wide 
stirring  of  the  poetic  waters,  but 
The  Yale  Review  brought  forward  the  fol- 
lowing that  merits  a  rereading- 

THE  SHEPHERDS'  FIELD 

By  Edward  Blis3  Reed 

From  Bethlehem  the  way  ruxis  steep 
Through  Beit  Sahour,  a  town  asleep; 
No  hghts  within  the  houses  keep 

A  welcome  for  the  night. 
By  rocky  path  we  reach  the  plain 
To  lose  our  way.    Through  fragrant  grain. 
Ripe  barley-fields,  our  goal  we  gain. 

(May  stars  were' ne'er  so  bright.) 

The  Arab  boy  who  guides  me  there 

Sees  but  a  field,  a  tree,  the  bare 

Stone  wall — (What  incense  tills  the  airl 

Be  still,  my  lad,  be  stiU.) 
He  does  not  hear  the  chorus  swell 
With  strange,  unearthly  notes — Noel! 
He  deems  it  but  a  distant  beU 

That  rings  on  Bethlehem  hill. 

To  him  the  enchanted  melodies 

Are  but  the  winds  in  oUve-trees. 

(Be  still,  my  boy ;  fall  on  your  knees. 

Look!   Lookl  o'er  Bethlehem's  tower,       » 
A  star  that  flames  above  them  all; 
See,  on  the  town  it  seems  to  faU!) 
To  him  'tis  but  the  star  they  call 

In  Arab  tongue  "The  Flower." 

"Peace  and  good  wUl."  I  surely  hear 
Voices  long  hushed  now  singing  clear; 
To-night  the  dead  seem  very  near. 

"Peace  and  good  will  to  men." 
Not  yet — forever  must  we  wait?  .  .  . 
(Take  up  your  lantern,  boy;    'tis  late; 
The  star  has  set.     Out  through  the  gate 

To  Bethlehem  again.) 


The  Irish  martyrs,  the  first  of  those 
who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  Sinn-Fein 
uprising,  inspire  Ireland's  foremost  poet 
after  a  lapse  of  years.  These  verses,  which 
appear  in  The  New  Statesman  (London),  are 
born  rather  of  reflection  than  of  passion, 
but  they  signify  a  literary  landmark  in 
Ireland's  struggle: 

EASTER,  1916 

By  W.  B.  Yeats 

I  have  met  them  at  close  of  day 

Coming  with  vivid  faces 

From  counter  or  desk  among  gray 

Eighteenth-century  houses. 

I  have  passed  with  a  nod  of  the  head 

Or  polite  meaningless  words. 

Or  have  lingered  awhile  and  said 

PoUte  meaningless  words. 

And  thought  before  I  had  done 

Of  a  mocking  tale  or  a  gibe 

To  please  a  companion 

Around  the  fire  at  the  club. 

Being  certain  that  they  and  I 

But  lived  where  motley  is  worn: 

All  changed,  changed  utterly: 

A  terrible  beauty  is  bom. 

That  woman's  days  were  spent 
In  ignorant  good  will. 
Her  nights  in  argument 
UntU  her  voice  grew  shrill. 
What  voice  more  sweet  than  hers 
When  young  and  beautiful. 
She  rode  to  harriers? 
This  man  had  kept  a  school 
And  rode  our  winged  hone. 


This  other  his  helper  and  friend 

Was  coming  into  liis  force; 

He  might  have  won  fame  in  the  end. 

So  sensitive  his  nature  seemed. 

So  daring  and  sweet  his  thought. 

This  other  man  I  had  dreamed 

A  drunken,  vainglorious  lout. 

He  had  done  most  bitter  wrong 

To  some  who  are  near  my  heart. 

Yet  I  number  him  in  the  song; 

He,  too,  has  resigned  his  part 

In  the  casual  comedy ; 

He,  too,  has  been  changed  in  his  ttim. 

Transformed  utterly: 

A  terrible  beauty  is  born. 

Hearts  with  one  purpose  alone 
Through  summer  and  winter,  seem 
Enchanted  to  a  stone 
To  trouble  the  living  stream. 
The  horse  that  comes  from  the  road. 
The  rider,  the  birds  that  range 
From  cloud  to  tumbling  cloud. 
Minute  by  minute  change; 
A  shadow  of  cloud  on  the  stream 
Changes  minute  by  minute; 
A  horse-hoof  sUdes  on  the  brim. 
And  a  horse  plashes  within  it 
Where  long-legged  moor-hens  dive. 
And  hens  to  moor-cocks  call. 
Minute  by  minute  they  live: 
The  stone's  in  the  midst  of  all. 

Too  long  a  sacrifice 

Can  make  a  stone  of  the  heart. 

0  when  may  it  suffice? 

That  is  heaven's  part,  our  part 

To  murmur  name  upon  name. 

As  a  mother  names  her  cliild 

When  sleep  at  last  has  come 

On  Umbs  that  had  run  wild. 

What  is  it  but  nightfall? 

No,  no,  not  night  but  death; 

Was  it  needless  death  after  all? 

For  England  may  keep  faith 

For  all  that  is  done  and  said. 

We  know  their  dream;   enough 

To  know  they  dreamed  and  are  dead. 

And  what  if  excess  of  love 

Bewildered  them  till  they  died? 

1  write  it  out  in  a  verse — 
MacDonagh  and  MacBride 
And  Connolly  and  Pearse 
Now  and  in  time  to  be. 
Wherever  green  is  worn. 

Are  changed,  changed  utterly: 
A  terrible  beauty  is  born. 


The  Villager  could  give  us  nothing  more 
after  its  own  heart,  bringing  up  the  vision 
of  country  lanes,  little  houses,  trees,  and 
homely  flowers.  The  author  signs  herself 
from  Hemet,  California,  but  her  lines 
speak  of  an  older  home: 

A  POEM 

By  Mabgaret  Adelaide  Wilson 

Seeing,  it  is  a  gladdening  thing: 
White  birds  against  a  morning  sky. 
Blowing  poppies,  nodding  grasses. 
Light  that  grows  and  fades  and  passes. 
Young-leaved  poplars  shining  high. 

And  God  be  thanked  that  gave  us  hearing 
For  children's  laughter,  sweet  and  bold. 
For  winds  that  whisper  old  hills  round. 
For  every  intimate  sweet  sound 
The  quiet  golden  evenings  hold. 

But  oh,  'tis  scent  that  makes  immortal 
The  little  lives  of  mortal  men! 
Roses  with  haxmtlng  sweetness  riven. 
Incense,  to  Uft  men's  hearts  to  heaven, 
Lilacs,  to  draw  them  borne  again. 


Few  of  our  women  poets  of  to-day  have 
a  surer  touch  than  Mary  Carolyn  Davies. 
The  two  poems  that  she  contributes  to 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  are  of  the 
texture  of  thought  and  emotion  that  pure 
verse  requires: 

SEA-GULL  SONG 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

My  thoughts  are  mighty  sea-gulls. 

Shining  out  to  sea. 
As  white  and  strong  as  sea-gulls. 

As  avid  of  the  sea. 
They  rest  upon  the  green  waves. 

Then  mount  up,  one  by  one. 
My  thoughts  are  lordly  sea-gulls,' 

Lovely  in  the  sun. 

My  body  stays  in  bondage 

Upon  the  shore,  I  know; 
But  lazily  float  the  sea-gulls 

Like  great  flakes  of  snow. 
Lazily  float  the  sea-gulls. 

Drifting  in  the  blue. 
My  thoughts  are  bright  as  sea-gulls. 

Their  flight  as  true. 

They  scorn  the  towns,  the  shore-line; 

Their  home  is  in  the  sky; 
They  joy  to  breast  the  tempest. 

My  thoughts,  more  strong  than  I. 
Mean  household  tasks  may  hold  me 

And  four  walls  conquer  me. 
But  my  thoughts  are  sea-gulls 

Lifting  out  to  sea. 

PIERROT  WAS  MY  FIRST  LOVE 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Pierrot  was  my  first  love. 

That  due  to  him  belongs. 
He  stood  beneath  my  window 

And  sang  old  songs. 

AU  the  songs  of  battles 

And  knights  that  ride; 
Songs  about  that  love  for  which 

Once  men  died. 

Pierrot  called  me  softly. 

Beneath  the  hedge. 
"Come  with  me,"  he  whispered, 

"To  the  world's  edge  I 

"To  the  edge  of  the  blue  world 

And  the  end  of  the  sea ! ' ' 
So,  while  aU  the  house  slept. 

He  spoke  to  me. 

The  moon  was  his  comrade. 

The  night  his  friend. 
"Come,  my  dear,"  he  whispered, 

"To  the  earth's  end." 

The  stars  were  his  servants 

And  his  house  the  road. 
His  words  were  a  spur  to  me, 

A  lure,  a  goad. 

Pierrot  was  my  first  love  I 

Moonlight  on  his  hairl 
Oh,  his  eyes  of  laughter! 

Oh,  his  gallant  air! 

But  you  should  not  be  jealous. 

Nor  yet  frown  so; 
I'll  teU  you,  love,  a  secret 

If  you  bend  low: 

Whether  he  came  at  eighteen 

Or  at  twenty-five, 
Pierrot  was  the  first  love 

Of  every  girl  alive  I 
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Do  you  realize  tke 
delicacy  of  moderii 


reater 

7 


ca 
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N  recent   years  there  has  been  great 
and  rapid  progress  in  candy  making- 


A* 


YOU  may  look  back  with  fond  recol' 
lection  to  the  candy  you  used  to 
delight  in  ten  years  ago.  But  if  someone 
should  give  you  today  a  box  of  chocolates 
just  like  your  favorite  of  that  time  you 
would  be  disappointed.  The  chocolate 
and  the  centers  would  not  seem  as  deli' 
cate  as  those  you  get  today.  We  know 
that  the  selection  would  not  please  you. 
Practically  every  piece  in  the  box  would 
seem  old'fashioned  and  there  would  be 
very  few  of  the  varieties  which  you 
expect  in  the  modern  box.  There  are 
few  varieties  of  assorted  chocolates  in 
the  cand))^  box  to'day  that  have  not  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years. 


MOST  oi  the  varieties  are  actually 
new  creations — more  costly  both 
in  their  materials  and  their  method  of 
preparation. 

IT  is  just  as  much  a  fashion  or  style 
development  as  you  find  in  the  dc 
sign  of  gowns  and  hats.     The  increased 


buying  of  the  finer  varieties,  such  as 
Huyler's,  is  proof  that  this  progress  in 
making  candy  more  delicate  and  tempt' 
ing  has  met  with  general  approval  among 
candy  buyers. 

WHEREVER  you  live,  wherever 
you  travel,  you  are  entitled  to  get 
the  most  dainty  modern  candy.  And 
you  can  get  it,  if  you  will  go  to  the 
slight  trouble  of  seeking  out  the  Huyler 
store  or  the  Huyler  agent.  There  is  one 
near  you. 

THERE  is  probably  not  more  than 
one,  because  it  is  the  Huyler  policy 
to  be  represented  in  each  locality  by  but 
one  merchant,  to  whom  all  habitual 
users  of  Huyler's  candies  go  regularly. 

ALL  the  demand  in  your  locality  for 
>-  Huyler's  is  thus  concentrated  in  one 
store.  This  store,  therefore,  is  able  to  judge 
accuratelyjust  how  much  high'gradecandy 
it  needs  each  week,  to  meet  that  demand. 
Our  agents  get  their  candy  by  fast  express 
shipments.  This  is  important  because  the 
greater  delicacy  of  the  modern  high'grade 
candy   requires  that  it  be  eaten  fresh. 


"NEW  YORK 


$2.50  per  lb.  $2.00  per  lb.  $1.50  per  lb. 


Near  you  tkere's  a  Huyler  agent, ia^ ho  gets, 
by  express  direct  from  NewYork^tlie  ncw^ 
est  and  most  delicious  varieties  of  can 


POLAND'S   METAL   INDUSTRY 

{The  Economic  Review,  London,  England) 


IN  A  RECENT  NUIVIBER  of  Welticirtschaft  appears  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  prospects  of  the  Polish  heaw  in- 
dustry, which  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  some  of  the  most  prolific  regions  of  Upper  Silesia. 
In  the  wTiter's  opinion,  however,  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  development  will  be  as  rapid  as  is  anticipated  in  Poland.  It 
Is  true  that  Polish  industry  was  previoush^  handicapped  by  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  and  inferior  quality  of  the  coal  at 
its  disposal,  only  7.3  per  cent,  of  the  eastern  coal-deposits  being 
allotted  to  Poland,  while  Austria  and  Prussia  appropriated  43.5 
per  cent,  and  48.6  per  cent,  respectivelj'.  At  the  same  time 
the  consumption  was  so  small  that  even  the  relatively  slight 
output  of  the  mines  was  not  exploited  to  its  full  extent.  In 
1913  the  Polish  output  at  Petrasehek  amounted  to  6,833,588 
tons,  as  against  43,801,056  tons,  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  rate 
of  production  only  increased  very  slowh',  since  alreadj-  in  1900 
it  amounted  to  4,109,000  tons.  In  1913  there  was  a  further 
jneld  of  1,900,000  tons  from  the  newly  acquired  Krakow  basin. 
Only  8  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  retained  for  Polish  use — i.e., 
87  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  yield — was  used  in  the  foundries. 
These  figures  show  that  the  heaw  industry  of  Congress  Poland 
was  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  in  spite  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  ore  and  coal  in  the  southwest.  The  iron  ores  of  the  Polish 
ISIittelgebirge  are  important,  the  most  i)rolific  deposits  being 
situated  between  Kielce  and  Scrudomierz.  In  the  region  of 
Dombrowa  are  deposits  of  hematite,  while  argillaceous  iron  ore 
is  found  near  Czenstachau.  In  1913  the  output  of  iron  ore 
amounted  to  310,366  tons.  The  production  of  this  mineral 
shows  an  almost  continuous  decline,  which  is  not  encouraging 
for  the  prospects  of  future  development.  Copper  ore  occurs  in 
Miedzianka,  west  of  Chineg,  and  in  Miedziana  Gora,  in  the 
north  of  Kielce,  while  zinc  and  lead  are  found  in  the  districts 
of  Olkusz  and  Bendzin.  The  total  output  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
1912  amounted  to  383,829  tons. 

According  to  the  factory  inspector's  reports  for  1910,  the 
Polish  heavy  industry,  including  mining,  was  represented  by 
479  works,  with  a  personnel  of  45,697.  The  value  of  the  output 
of  the  mining  and  foundry  industry  in  1910  was  estimated  by  the 
Warsaw  Technical  Association  at  60,130,000  rubles.  In  1916 
the  German  Military  Administration  registered  21  mining 
and  foundry  works  with  18,641  employees.  These  figures, 
like^  the  foregoing,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  embryonic 
condition  of  Polish  industry. 

It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Polish  foundries 
had  to  work  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  Owing  to 
fiscal  restrictions  it  was  not  possible  to  exchange  the  Polish  iron 
ores  for  coal,  and  thus  the  foundries  were  unable  to  make  satis- 
factory progress,  their  modest  oiitput  offering  no  special  at- 
traction to  the  market.  Moreover,  there  was  no  direct  railway 
connection  between  the  mining  districts  and  Warsaw  and  Lodz, 
their  natural  markets.  The  Rus.sian  railways  were  constructed 
solely  with  a  view  to  strategical  ends,  economic  considerations 
being  entireh'  neglected.  Other  hindrances  occurred  in  the 
shape  of  political  labor  disturbances,  and  competition  from  the 
South  Russian  industry,  which  quite  took  possession  of  the 
Petrograd  and  AIoscow  markets,  was  also  a  serious  factor.  The 
fact  is  that  the  foundry  industry  of  the  former  Congress  Poland 
was  only  kept  afloat  by  an  influx  of  foreign  capital  and  state 
subsidies. 

The  work  of  production  in  the  Polish  iron-foundries  necessi- 
tated a  considerable  expenditure,  since  they  were  obliged  to 
import  not  only  coal,  but  also  iron.  In  1913  Congress  Poland 
imported  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  and  800,000  tons  of  coke,  and 
in  1912,  510,000  tons  of  iron  ore  were  procured  from  South 
Russia.  The  output  of  the  Dombrowa  foundries  in  1913  was 
425,000  tons  of  pig  iron.  At  that  time  there  were  in  use  92 
Siemens-Martin  furnaces,  64  heating-  and  welding-furnaces,  13 


blast-furnaces,  10  puddling  and  10  erueible-steel  furnaces,  and 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  18,881.  In  1912  the 
zinc-foundries  had  an  output  of  8,800  tons. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  total  capital  invested  in  iron-foundries 
was  only  53,310,000  rul>les,  of  which  23,500,000  rubles  was 
French  and  11,810,000  rubles  German.  The  comparatively 
small  amount  of  German  capital  was  attributable  in  part  to 
artificial  Russian  fiscal  restrictions  and  partly  to  French  and 
Russian  anti-German  political  maneuvers,  which  reacted  on  the 
economic  domain. 

As  already  indicated,  the  output  of  the  iron  industry  has 
hitherto  been  limited,  tho  naturally  not  without  significance  to 
the  Polish  economic  system.  The  production  of  semimanu- 
factures amounted  approximately  to  600,000  tons,  and  that  of 
bar  iron,  sheet  iron,  iron  tubes,  rails,  wire,  and  section  iron  to 
450.000  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  separate  output 
of  the  more  important  items: 


In  Tons 

Pig-iron .'?SO,207 

Cast  iron 38,084 

Sliort  iron 8,700 

Drawn  tubes 30,490 

Nails 7,004 

Scrap  iron 27,192 

^lariin  inirots .586,416 

Castings 30,075 

Universal  iron,  steel 31,899 

Fittinjzs 2,.30.5 


In  Tons 

Wheel-rims 17,714 

Tram-lines 533 

Cast  steel 4,899 

Flat  iron,  steel 266,992 

Connecting-pieces,  bases.  .    44,731 
■\Vagon  and  tender  axles. . .     6,248 

Wheel-cuttings 31,900 

Mine-rails 579 

Rolled  wire 42,109 

Sheet  iron  and  steel 41 ,473 


The  Galician  coal-yield  is  insignificant.  In  1913  the  entire 
West  Galician  mining  industry  employed  only  6,200  workmen, 
and  the  production  amounted  to  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  36,000 
tons  of  lignite.  On  an  average,  the  petroleum  wells  of  West 
Galicia  give  an  annual  yield  of  2,500,00)0  tons.  Zinc  is  found  in 
abundance,  the  production  in  1910,  for  instance,  amounting  to 
8.864  tons.  In  the  same  year  the  iron-ore  deposits  yielded 
4,176  tons,  zinc  ore  2,.302  tons,  and  lead  ore  5,864  tons. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  heavy  industry  in  Poland  must 
necessarily  be  attended  bj-  many  difficulties.  The  mining 
industry  has  suffered  severely  from  the  depredations  of  war, 
and  the  transport  facilities  are  quite  inadequate.  In  May  the 
rolling-stock  amounted  to  only  15,000  trucks. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  the  writer  concludes  that  the 
prospects  for  a  development  of  Polish  industry  on  a  large  scale 
are  not  very  bright.  Foreign  capital  is  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming to  any  extent,  since  France  is  absorbed  in  her  own  hea\'y 
industry,  while  England  and  the  United  States  of  America  are 
primarily  interested  in  South  Russia.  The  Poles  will,  therefore, 
probably  have  to  curb  their  ambitions. 

CRITICAL  SITUATION  IN  POLAND 

Far  too  high  prices  are  being  asked  in  Poland  for  the  scanty 
stocks  of  foodstuffs.  There  is  a  special  shortage  of  bread  corn, 
for  both  in  Congress  Poland  and  Galicia  the  harvest  was  spoiled 
by  the  military  operations.  The  grain  harvest  in  the  province 
of  Posen  was  very  poor,  while  considerable  quantities  of  grain 
are  being  sent  under  agreement  to  L'pper  Silesia.  Poland  is 
endeavoring  to  compensate  for  this  shortage  by  a  brisk  smuggling 
of  grain  from  Germany.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  posi- 
tion of  PoUsh  industries.  During  the  occupation  the  country 
was  bared  of  raw  materials,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  good  coal.  In 
order  not  further  to  increase  distress  and  its  accompanying  politi- 
cal dangers,  the  Polish  Government  is  endeavoring  to  check  the 
overhasty  return  of  emigrants  from  Rhenish  Westphalia.  There 
is  a  great  shortage  of  industrial  products  of  every  kind.  There 
are  practically  no  textiles  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  large 
Lodz  textile-mills.  Iron  goods  can  not  be  obtained,  in  spite 
of  the  special  industry  in  the  Dombrowa  basin  and  in  Warsaw. 
In  consequence  of  her  depreciated  currency  Poland  is  unable 
to  buy  raw  materials  abrotvd.  She  possesses,  it  is  true,  an 
extensive  sugar  industry  and  forests,  and  might  be  able  to  pay 
for  Chile  saltpeter  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  with  sugar 
and  timber.  Were  the  sugai'-mills  crippled,  Poland's  economic 
situation  would  gi'ow  worse. 
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At  Last!   The  Real  Way 
to  Grease  Your  Car! 


M 


GREESGUN 

for  New  Cars  or  Old 


X. 


•M/ 


0 


Capable  of  being  swung  to  any 
angle,  the  Gre«sGun  can  get  into 
close  quarters  impossible  with 
hose.  Angle  as  well  as  straight 
nipples    add  to   the   convenience. 


Its  being  capped  at  the  lower  end 
c  f  the  barrel  makes  it  easy  to  fill 
as  well  as  to  use. 


The  relatively  small  lead  of  the 
screw  allows  a  pressure  of  500  to 
1000  pounds,  forcing  a  way  what- 
ever the  resistance. 


Check  valves  in  both  nipples 
andGreenCun  leave  the  grease  un- 
der pressure  and  prevent  leakage. 


IMPERFECT  or  insufficient  chassis  lubri- 
cation is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  exces- 
sive wear  and  frequent  break-downs  in  motor 
cars.  The  messiness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  lubrication  have  been 
constant  sources  of  exasperation  and  expense 
to  every  motorist. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  perfect  solution  of  the 
problem — the  GREESGUN.  Clean,  speedy, 
convenient,  positive,  it  saves  money,  time  and 
temper.  It  is  the  product  of  a  concern  which 
has  grown  up  with  the  automotive  industry. 
It  is  what  every  motorist  has  longed  for. 

You  can  have  I.  CSi,  M.  GREESGUN  lubrication 
on  your  new  car,  if  you  insist  on  it.  Or  you  can 
install  it  on  your  old  car  at  moderate  expense. 
Either  way,  you'll  be  a   lot   better   satisfied. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  "Positive  Lubrication" 

"jyU^  The  Ireland  &  Matthews  Mfg.  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


THE   POOR  AND   HOMELESS   AMERICAN   AMBASSADOR 


ONE  OF  MR.  HARDING'S  DIFFICULTIES  will  be 
to  find  a  new  set  of  American  Ambassadors  able  to 
handle  the  job  and  willing  to  take  it  at  the  salary- 
offered.  As  against  salaries  of  from  $30,000  to  $45,000  a  year, 
together  with  the  free  use  of  a  house  renting  at  nearly  as  much, 
paid  by  the  French  and  British  governments,  we  give  our  ambas- 
sadors no  residences,  and  pay  them  a  flat  rate  of  $17,500  a  year. 
It  is  said  that  John  W.  Davis, 
our  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, "generally  considered  the 
ablest  diplomat  we  have  had 
of  recent  years  in  our  service, 
and  a  poor  man,"  borrowed 
$70,000  to  accept  the  post. 
Mark  Twain,  who  was  several 
times  considered  for  diplo- 
matic posts,  declined  an  offtT, 
with  the  following  ironical 
statement,  which  appeared  in 
The  Forum  for  March,  1899, 
and  is  quoted  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Outlook  (New  York): 


"P.  S. — Vienna,  January  10. 
• — I  see  by  this  morning's  tele- 
graphic news  that  I  am  not  to 
be  the  new  Ambassador  here, 
after  all.  This — well,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  I — well, 
of  course,  I  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  it;  but  it  is  at 
least  a  surprize.  I  have  for 
many  months  been  using  my 
influence  at  Washington  to  get 
this  diplomatic  see  expanded 
into  an  ambassadorship,  with 
the  idea,  of  course,  th —  But 
never  mind.  Let  it  go.  It  is 
of  no  consequence.  I  say  it 
calmly;  for  I  am  calm.  But 
now,  while  I  am  calm,  I  would 
like  to  say  this — that,  so  long 
as  I  shall  continue  to  possess 
an  American's  proper  pride  in 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  his 
country,  I  will  not  take  any 
ambassadorship  in  the  gift  of 
the  flag  at  a  salary  short  of 
$75,000  a  year.  If  I  shall  be 
charged  with  wanting  to  live 

beyond  my  country's  means,  I  can  not  help  it.  A  country 
which  can  not  afford  ambassador's  wages  should  be  ashamed 
to  have  ambassadors. 

"Think  of  a  seventeen-thousand-five-hundred-dollar  am- 
bassador! Particularly  for  America.  Why,  it  is  the  most 
ludicrous  spectacle,  the  most  inconsistent  and  incongruous 
spectacle  contrivable  by  even  the  most  diseased  imagination. 
It  is  a  billionaire  in  a  paper  collar,  a  king  in  a  breech-clout,  an 
archangel  in  a  tin  halo." 

Andrew  Ten  Eyck,  lately  an  American  correspondent  in  London 
and  on  the  continent,  quotes  ex-President  Taft  in  a  similar  vein. 
Mr.  Taft  said:  "We  have  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  any  but  a  millionaire  to  occupy  the  highest 
diplomatic  post."  Elihu  Root  is  also  brought  into  the  argu- 
ment on  the  same  side.  The  result  of  this  poor  pay,  says  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck,  is  that  "it  is  said  freely  in  all  the  embassies  of  Europe 
that  we  entrust  our  foreign  affairs  to  men  who  are  the  creatures 
of  political  parties.  Th6  charge  is  frequently  made  that  the 
President  generally  awards  high  appointment  to  men  whose 
chief  asset  is  the  amount  of  money  or  influence  they  have  con- 


OFFERED    GRATIS    TO    HOMELESS    AMBASSADORS. 

The  late  Joseph  Choate,  when  caught  on  the  street  late  one  night 
in  London,  and  asked  by  a  "  bobby  "  why  he  did  not  go  home,  re- 
plied: ".I  am  the  American  Ambassador.  I  have  no  home."  J.  P. 
Morgan  has  offered  his  London  residence,  pictured  above,  to  help 
out  underpaid,  poorly  lodged  American  diplomats,  but  Congress  has 
not  yet  decided  to  accept  the  gift. 


tributed  to  the  last  political  campaign."  Such  men  have,  at 
least,  the  necessary  qualification  of  a  large  bank-account, 
and  by  drawing  on  it  they  may  meet  some  of  the  large  expenses 
attached  to  their  positions.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  expenses 
might  be  eliminated,  says  Mr.  Ten  Eyck,  if  we  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  other  nations,  and  supplied  permanent  homes  for  our 
ambassadors  abroad.     Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  is  said  to  have  offered 

his  handsome  London  resi- 
dence for  use  of  the  American 
embassy,  "but  as  yet  the  gift 
has  not  been  accepted."  The 
writer  thus  sums  up  the  hous- 
ing difficulties  of  the  poor 
American  diplomat  abroad: 

To  date  the  United  States 
owns  diplomatic  residences  in 
Siam,  IMorocco,  China,  Tur- 
key, Panama,  and  Cuba.  In 
Japan  the  building  is  owned, 
Init  the  Government  pays 
rent  of  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands.  In  San  Salvador  there 
is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion an  American  legation.  In 
1914  an  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000  was  made  by  Congress 
for  an  embassy  in  Mexico 
City,  but  events  have  inter- 
vened to  prevent  work  being 
done  there.  On  March  3, 
1917,  Congress  set  aside  $40,- 
000  for  a  legation  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  there  the  matter 
rests  pending  the  return  of  the 
American  Minister  to  that 
country.  By  an  act  passed 
this  year.  $130,000  will  be  used 
in  building  an  embassy  in 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Of  the  twelve  countries  to 
which  the  United  States  has 
accredited  full-fledged  ambas- 
sadors not  one  has  an  official 
residence  completely  owned  by 
the  United  States.  The  near- 
est approach  to  ownership  is 
Tokyo,  where  the  building,  but 
not  the  land,  is  owned.  Two 
other  ambassadorships,  those 
in  Mexico  and  in  Chile,  have 
appropriations.  "  So  the  situa- 
tion is  that  eight  ambassadors  together  with  twenty-eight 
envoys  who  represent  the  American  Government  abroad  are 
forced  to  lease,  each  according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  the  home 
which  shelters  him.  The  late  Joseph  Choate,  when  caught  on 
the  street  late  one  night  in  London  and  asked  by  a  '  bobby ' 
why  he  did  not  go  home,  said:  "I  am  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. I  have  no  home."  This  is  pertinent  to  the  general  situa- 
tion of  our  representatives  abroad. 

The  reason  why  we  have  diplomatic  residences  in  Bangkok, 
Peking,  and  Morocco,  and  not  in  London,  Paris,  and  Rome,  is 
not  altogether  creditable  to  the  American  Government.  The 
Legation  in  Peking,  for  instance,  is  nicely  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  but  was  never  bought  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900  United  States  marines  occupied  that 
particular  piece  of  territory  and  have  held  it  ever  since. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea,  suggests  the  writer,  quoting  Ambassa- 
dor Davis  as  an  authority,  to  pick  up  some  embassies  at  the 
present  time,  when  America  can  take  advantage  of  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  in  foreign  exchange.  Ambassador  Davis 
])ointed  out  as  a  precedent  the  fact  that,  following  the  Napoleonic 
wars.   Great  Britain  made  purchases  on  a  large  scale  of  her 
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T  'want  that  on  mine!" 


If  the  gasoline  gauge  on  your  car  has  an  Undark  dial,  you  can  easily  see 
it  in  the  darkest  spot  of  road  or  garage  without  the  nuisance  of  carrying  a 
portable  light,  or,  what  is  most  common,  tempting  fate  with  a  lighted  match. 

Undark  is  a  factor  for  safety  and  service  wherever  it  is  used.  It  will 
make  your  car  s  gauges  give  the  same  24'hour  sight  service  that  Undark 
gives  to  watch  dials. 

Such  automobiles  as  Pierce- Arrow,  Kissel  Kar,Stevens'Duryea, Lincoln, 
and  others  have  Undark  on  gasoline  gauges  as  standard  equipment. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium,  the  most  precious  of  all  minerals.  Undark 
keeps  glowing  for  years. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium'bearing  ore,  the  pioneer  manu- 
facturers of  radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in  their  own 
plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct  operators  and  organize 
the  work  for  you.     Write  for  details. 
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for  manufacturers  u>ho  desire  to  experiment  with  \jNt)AKK,  we  offer  the 
\JND/fRK  Radium  Illuminating  Set  at  $}.oo.  When  ordering  kindly  enclose 
check  or  money  order  and  state  class  of  work  in  which  you  are  interested. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58   Pine  Street,   New  York  City 
Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 
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foreign  chancelleries.  Mr.  Davis  believes  that  we  could  find  suit- 
able houses  in  most  European  countries,  and,  therefore,  we  would 
not  have  to  build  embassies.  "  It  is  an  act  of  economy  for  America 
to  buy  legations  now,"  insists  the  writer,  and  more  than  that — 

Tho  the  main  reason  in  favor  of  owned  residences  for  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  is  to  save  such  gentlemen  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  homes  themselves,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
reason.  David  Jayne  Hill,  ex-Ambassador  to  Germany,  relates 
an  ancedote  of  always  knowing  where  to  find  embassies  of 
.  Europe  in  foreign  countries  as  a  contrast  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  ours  in  foreign  countries.  He  says  the  visitor  can  not 
even  depend  on  the  latest  city  directory,  but  has  to  go  to  the 
taxi-stand  and  ask  ]to  be  driven  about  from  embassy  to  embassy 
until  some  one  is  found  who  knows  where  the  American  Embassy 
Is  located.     This  is  a  fact  which  I  have  experienced  myself. 

Finally,  owned  embassies  would  remove  the  disparity  between 
different  ambassadors  and  between  the  present  incumbent  of  a 
post  and  his  predecessor,  for  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  a  rich  man 
now  rents  a  "palace"  and  a  poor  man  struggles  to  find  a  humble 
"lodging"  within  the  government's  salary.  It  is  puzzling  to 
foreigners  just  why  "rich"  America  should  be  represented  among 
them  first  by  a  "palace"  and  a  year  or  two  later  by  a  "lodging." 

The  absurdity  of  our  present  system  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  the  French  and  British.  In  Berlin  both  France  and 
England  own  splendid  government  buildings  and  pay  their  repre- 
sentatives $33,938  and  $40,932,  respectively,  while  we  own 
nothing  and  pay  our  representative  $17,500  a  year.  In  London 
France  owns  a  splendid  mansion  and  the  French  Ambassador 
receives  a  salary  of  $45,000  a  year.  We  give  our  Ambassador 
no  residence  and  pay  him  the  usual  $17,500. 

Underpay  does  not  characterize  the  post  at  the  top  alone; 
It  honeycombs  the  whole  surface.  One  starts  in  the  foreign 
service  at  $1,500.  If  he  makes  a  success  for  ten  years  he  may 
expect  $3,000.  During  the  war  Congress  appropriated  for  the 
secretaries  of  embassy  a  so-called  post  allowance  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  but  this  is  of  a  temporary  nature.  This 
situation  depresses  the  whole  service.  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a 
man  in  the  lower  ranks  of  our  service  who  is  intending  to  remain 
in  it.  In  other  words,  the  merit  system  of  promotion  is  wholly 
lacking.     These  men  after  a  year  or  two  seek  other  jobs. 

We  stand  out  in  contrast  to  other  nations  in  not  applying  the 
merit  rule  to  our  diplomatic  service.  A  contrary  impression 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  who  allege 
that  the  custom  of  Great  Britain  is  to  appoint  distinguished 
citizens  outside  the  service.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
few  such  instances.  Lord  Reading  was  a  special  war-envoy, 
with  a  term  of  service  of  short  duration,  and  had  been  in  public 
life.  Ambassador  Bryce  was  one  of  those  rare  men  born  for  the 
job.  The  present  British  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  is  another  exception,  but  even  he  had  previ- 
ously held  public  office  as  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  diplomatic  experience  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  at  the  important 
European  posts  when  the  war  broke  out  shows  that  in  ten  of  the 
world  capitals  we  appointed  only  one  man  with  previoiis  ex- 
perience, whereas  the  previous  experience  of  ambassadors  of 
other  countries  ranged  from  ten  to  thirty-nine  years. 

It  is  hard  to  dispute  the  charge  which  Europeans  have  against 
our  system  by  mentioning  the  Choates,  Hawthornes,  Howellses, 
and  Hays  who  have  occasionally  held  foreign  posts.  To  offset 
such  men,  we  have  a  whole  list  of  men  who  have  obtained  their 
office  by  the  size  of  their  campaign  contributions  rather  than  by 
their  ability.  The  failure  of  America  to  send  continuously  men 
of  caliber  equal  to  those  of  other  countries  not  only  prejudices 
our  country  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  but  reflects  on  our 
foreign  policy  as  well.  Mark  Twain's  famous  dictum,  "A 
country  which  can  not  afford  ambassador's  wages  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  ambassadors,"  is  an  oft-repeated  comment  on 
our  service  in  Europe. 

Our  present  system  of  appointment  is  criticized  in  Europe 
for  its  wasted  effort.  A  compilation  of  statistics  shows  that 
intervening  between  the  date  on  which  President  Wilson's  dip- 
lomatic representatives  received  their  credentials  in  1913  and 
the  date  on  which  they  took  over  their  posts  there  was  a  delay 
varying  from  seven  to  twenty-six  months. 

Second  only  to  a  definite  formulation  of  America's  new-world 
relationship  is  the  interest  of  Europe  in  the  best  minds  we  have 
to  handle  it.  I  write  no  secrets  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of  two 
countries  I  had  occasion  to  visit  regularly  for  different  periods 
during  the  last  few  months  when  I  state  this  as  the  question 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these  offices.  Give  us  men  who  can 
sit  down  and  talk  and  decide,  men  with  power  and  the  ability 
to  use  it.  Mr.  Harding  has  a  big  job  just  beyond  the  promised 
formulation  and  negotiation  of  America's  new-world  policy  in 
finding  the  best  men  to  "carry  on"  in  our  embassies  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 


AN  IDEALISTIC   YOUNG   MAN   WHO 
REFUSES   A   MILLION   DOLLARS 

A  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR  to  great  wealth  is 
twenty-one-year-old  Charles  Garland,  of  Buzzards  Bay, 
-  who  recently  refused  a  bequest  of  a  million  dollars  left 
him  by  his  father.  "I  didn't  earn  it,  and  it  isn't  mine,"  he  says 
simply  in  explanation  of  his  action,  adding  that  a  million  is  more 
than  a  man  needs,  anyway,  and  as  for  himself,  he  feels  that  he  is 
placing  his  life  on  a  Christian  basis  by  refusing  to  take  the 
money.  Tho  he  was  brought  up  in  luxury  and  has  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  that  go  with  unlimited  funds,  young  Garland 
declares  that  he  won't  mind  being  deprived  of  the  things  his 
refusal  of  a  million  "nail  lose  him.  A  lot  of  people  have  done 
■without  these  things  all  their  lives,  he  says,  so  why  can't  he? 
A  great  deal  of  what  goes  with  wealth  bores  him,  he  asserts.  The 
incessant  chase  after  a  good  time,  the  waste  of  money,  the  idle- 
ness and  the  shallowness  of  it  all — these  things  mean  no  more  io 
Charles  than  a  last-year's  dilapidated  bird's-nest.  He  seems  to 
have  reached  his  present  state  of  mind  through  a  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  the  works  of  Tolstoy  and  H.  G.  Wells. 
These  researches  have  con\'inced  him  of  the  hollowness  of  wealth. 
It  appears  that  he  didn't  refuse  this  bequest  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  as  the  result  of  a  mere  whim.  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  riches  have  been  forming  for  years,  he  says.  At  the 
present  time,  the  young  man  lives  with  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  on  a  farm  near  Buzzards  Bay.  The  place  belongs  to 
his  mother,  and  he  adijiitted  to  newspaper  reporters  and  other 
inquisitive  folk  who  have  been  to  see  him  since  his  sensational 
refusal  of  a  million  became  known  that  his  mother  is  paying  the 
living  expenses  of  himself  and  family  just  now.  He  worked  the 
farm  this  last  season,  but  it  seems  that  he  made  no  money,  the 
farm  being  run  down  and  the  farmer  himself  inexperienced. 
He  has  no  definite  plans  for  the  future,  but  intimates  that  he  may 
go  to  work  as  an  auto  mechanic.  Garland  is  described  as  a  tall, 
slender  young  man  with  a  colorless  face.  His  eyes  are  dark  and 
dreamy,  and  Marguerite  Mooers  Marshall,  representing  the  New 
York  World,  found  him  attractive  except  that  he  was  badly  in 
need  of  a  shave  when  she  called  to  interview  him  at  his  home. 
She  suggests  that  he  may  be  trying  to  raise  a  set  of  Tolstoy 
whiskers.  He  spoke  quite  freely  of  his  reasons  for  refusing  his 
million-dollar  inheritance  and  incidentally  outlined  some  of  his 
views  on  life  in  general.     To  quote  from  Miss  Marshall's  account: 

"Why  are  you  giving  up  that  million?"  I  demanded. 

"Because  I  believe  that  it  is  not  my  money,"  Charles  Garland 
replied  steadil3^  "I  have  done  nothing  for  it.  I  do  not  need 
it.     And  other  people  do." 

"But  they  won't  get  it,"  I  argued.  "Your  trustees  say  that 
because  your  father  willed  the  million  to  you  and  your  heirs,  it 
must  remain  tied  up  even  tho  you  refuse  to  take  it.  Why  don't 
you  go  through  the  form  of  receiving  it,  and  then  give  it  away  to 
the  poor,  if  you  believe  you  ought  not  to  spend  it  on  yourself?" 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  admitted  Mr.  Garland  in  his  musing, 
even  voice.  He  talks  w^ith  little  change  of  expression  and  ab- 
solutely none  of  intonation.  Only  his  nervously  weaving  fingers 
hint  of  a  represt  emotion.  "I  have  given  more  thought  to  it 
since  the  announcement  of  my  decision  has  brought  me  many 
letters  from  persons  who  feel  that  the  money  would  help  them. 

"But  what  seems  to  me  of  first  importance  is  not  the  satis- 
faction of  the  temporary  needs  of  certain  people  with  this  par- 
ticular sum  of  money,  but  the  value  of  an  example,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  principle.  When  people  read  that  I  refuse  to  take  a 
million  dollars,  most  of  them  think  about  the  money,  but  some  of 
them — I  hope — think  al)out  the  reasons  for  mj^  refusal.  And 
when  they  think  hard  enough  and  long  enough  they  voluntarily 
will  refuse  to  take  more  from  the  world  than  they  need.  If 
every  one  would  live  according  to  that  rule,  no  state  or  organiza- 
tion would  be  necessa.ry  for  distributing  wealth  equitably. 

"The  responsibility  for  keeping  the  money — or  its  tangible 
worth  in  land,  food,  clo'thes — from  those  who  would  benefit  by 
it  rests,  from  my  point  of  view,  on  the  trustees,  the  estate.  I 
have  done  what  I  consider  right  in  the  matter.  The  million  is 
not  mine,  even  to  give  away." 

"At  least,"  I  observed,  "you  are  the  himdred  per  cent,  con- 
sistent Socialist,  who  doesn't  repeat  the  familiar  argument,  to 
account  for  his  property — that  in  a  capitalistic  society  he  must 
do  as  the  capitalists  do." 
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"But  I'm  not  a  Socialist,"  Mr.  Garland  softly  corrected  me. 
"I  am  merely  a  Christian.  I  have  had  these  ideas  since  before 
I  went  to  college,  when  I  first  began  to  think  things  out. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  equal  distribution  of  property,  or  in  state 
ownership,  or  in  Bernard  Shaw's  theory  of  equality  of  incomes. 
We  can  never  have  exact  equality,  because  some  men  need  more 
than  others — some  men  with  large  families,  or  who  are  too 
crippled  and  ill  to  work. 

"That  in  which  I  do  believe  is  'every  man  according  to  his 
need.'  We  are  all  members  of  the  same  great  human  family, 
and  Christ  said,  'Love  one  another.'  If  you  knew  your  brother 
or  your  sister  by  blood  were  suffering  in  any  way,  you  would 
do  all  you  could  to  help  him  or  her.  I  think  each  of  us  should 
have  that  feeling  of  helpfulness  and  good  will  toward  every  other 
human  being.  And  each  should  trust  the  other,  as  you  trust 
your  brothers  and  sisters. 

"For  the  authority  for  that  point  of  view  you  need  go  no 
further  than  the  Bible.  It's  all  there,  altho,  as  Tolstoy  pointed 
out,  the  simple  teachings  of  Christ  have  been  overlaid  with  com- 
ment and  interpretation.  Jesus  would  have  thought  it  wrong  to 
accept  a  great  fortune  when  his  brothers  lived  in  suffering  and 
poverty,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  do  what  he  th  night  was 
right.  I  know  no  greater  leader  for  any  man  to  follow.  Why 
should  not  I  strive  for  a  like  courage?" 

"Would  you  abolish  wealth  by  law  or  seize  it  by  force?"  I 
asked. 

"Neither,  for  I  don't  believe  in  any  sort  of  force,"  he  replied. 
"  I  am  a  non-resistant.  I  have  faith  in  the  law  of  love.  A  man's 
giving  up  should  be  purely  voluntary.  But  more  and  more 
people  are  reaching  the  point  where  they  are  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  others.  Selfishness  is  a  social  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual sin  at  the  present  time. 

"You  talk  with  anybody  about  general  conditions,  about 
poverty,  war,  disease,  idleness,  swollen  fortunes,  tyrannical 
rulers,  child  labor — any  of  the  features  of  modern  life  which 
make  it  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  and  you'll  almost  always  get 
the  same  answer:  'I  know  it — those  things  are  all  wrong — I'd 
help  if  I  could,  but  what  can  I  do  all  by  myself,  if  everybody  else 
hangs  on  to  what  they've  got?' 

''The  person  who  says  that  is  not  selfish;  he  is  simply  afraid 
of  the  organized  selfishness  of  society.  Somebody  has  got  to  be 
the  first  to  stand  out  against  it,  or  nobody  ever  will.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  am  not  going  to  change  my  mind  about  what 
I  have  done,"  quietly  added  Mr.  Garland,  with  a  tightening  of 
the  corners  of  his  straight  young  mouth.  "People  ought  to  do 
their  own  thinking  and  not  accept  always  the  results  of  others' 
thoughts." 

"But,  brought  up  as  you  were,  aren't  you  going  to  feel  rather 
acutely  the  deprivations  of  the  simple  life?"  I  suggested.  For 
Charles  Garland  has  been  held  from  his  earliest  years  in  the  much- 
esteemed  lap  of  luxury.  After  a  series  of  governesses  and  tutors, 
he  was  educated  at  Eton,  England — or,  as  he  puts  it,  with  one 
of  his  infrequent,  slow  smiles,  "I  went  there  two  or  three  years." 
Then  came  the  fashionable  St.  Paul's  School  and  a  year  of 
Harvard.  In  the  summer  of  1919  Charles  married  a  dainty 
little  Dedham  society  girl,  Miss  May  Wrenn. 

"Probably  I  shall  miss  some  things,  but  I  don't  consider  that 
particularly  important,  in  view  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  done  without  these  things  all  their  lives,"  he  answered  my 
question.  "And  a  great  deal  of  so-called  society  life  bores  me — 
the  incessant  chase  after  a  good  time,  the  waste  of  money,  the 
idleness  and  shallowness  of  it  all." 

"Then  what  do  you  like?" 

"About  what  anybody  does,  I  imagine,"  he  smiled.  "I  am 
fond  of  the  country  and  of  outdoor  sports.  I  like  books  and 
pictures  and  music,  but  I  like  them  to  be  in  big  libraries,  art 
museums,  and  concert-halls,  where  every  one  can  enjoy  them.  I 
do  not  believe  in  private  property." 

"But  don't  you  believe  in  private  homes?"  I  protested. 

"Yes,  and  in  tooth-brushes,"  he  flashed  back,  with  another  of 
his  little  smiles  and  the  first  twinkle  I  had  seen  in  the  dark  eyes. 

"I'll  give  you  an  instance,"  he  went  on,  "of  the  private  prop- 
erty to  which  I  object.  Suppose  a  man  nowadays  wants  to 
farm.  What  can  he  do?  He  can't  get  a  piece  of  land,  because 
all  the  land  is  owned  by  some  one  else  even  tho  that  some  one 
often  lets  it  lie  barren  and  unproductive.  During  the  war,  for 
patriotic  reasons,  every  one  was  urged  to  give  such  land  into 
the  hands  of  persons  who  would  use  it.  I  believe  that  procedure 
is  just  as  fair  and  desirable  to-day.  The  problem  of  the  poor 
crowded  into  our  cities  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  can 
not  get  out  on  the  land." 

"But  shouldn't  a  man  be  allowed  as  much  money  and  property 
as  he  earns?"  I  questioned.  "Don't  you  approve  of  ambition 
and  the  desire  to  achieve?" 

"Who  has  the  right  to  decide  what  he  earns?"  objected  Mr. 
Garland.  "Some  of  the  men  who  do  the  hardest  work  are  paid 
the  least  for  it.     The  rates  of  pay  for  men  doing  the  same  work 


varj^  greatly.  No  man  knows  what  his  earnings  ought  to  be, 
and  certainly  his  employer  doesn't  know. 

"As  for  ambition,  I  approve  of  it  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
selfish. But  in  so  manj'  successful  men  of  to-day  ambition 
simply  means  a  ruthless  trampling  on  the  faces  of  others,  a  pas- 
sion to  get  ahead  by  giving  them  the  worst  of  it.  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  such  men  are  entitled  to  all  they  think  they  earn. 
It  was  this  spirit  of  grasj^ing,  inordinate  greed  which  caused  the 
war,  certainly  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  and  probably 
in  the  cases  of  most  of  the  other  nations. 

"I  believe,"  concluded  Mr.  Garland,  "that  every  man,  after 
providing  for  such  simple  needs  as  shelter,  food,  clothes,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instinct  for  beauty,  should  give  willingly  his 
surplus  to  those  who  need  it.  When  need  is  satisfied,  we  will 
have  abolished  war,  prisons,  injustice,  rebellion,  and  our  other 
social  sufferings." 

Garland's  young  wife  shares  her  husband's  views.  She  is 
willing  that  he  should  give  up  the  million.  Miss  Marshall's 
report  continues: 

Her  husband  had  told  me  that  he  thinks  monogamy,  like  the 
redistribution  of  one's  fortune,  should  be  purely  voluntary,  but 
that  he  is  an  intense  believer  in  both,  for  himself.  I  understood 
at  least  one  of  his  view-points,  after  meeting  pretty,  pluelcy, 
poised  Mrs.  txarland,  whose  serenity  when  we  talked  together  was 
disturbed  only  by  one  glance  of  amazement  at  learning  that  I  had 
come  from  New  York  especially  to  see  her  hus})and  and  herself. 

"Of  course  I  approve  of  my  husband  giving  up  the  million 
dollars,"  she  testified  cheerfully.  "  I  wouldn't  have  him  do  other- 
wise for  anything  in  the  world,  since  he  thinks  this  is  the  right 
thing  for  him  to  do. 

"Before  I  married  him  I  had  never  thought  about  his  theories 
of  wealth  and  poverty,  but  he  has  talked  to  me  about  them  and 
explained  them  so  clearly  that  I  can  understand  and  appreciate 
exaetlj'  how  he  feels.  I  am  sure  when  any  one  sei'iously  con- 
siders all  the  suffering  there  is  in  the  world  he  or  she  wants  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  it  a  little  kinder." 

"Your  husband  said  that  society  and  its  affairs  rather  bored 
him,"  I  observed  to  the  belle  of  Dedham  only  two  seasons  ago. 
"Do  you  feel  that  way  about  it?" 

Mrs.  Garland  smiled,  and  drew  her  daughter's  small  blanket 
more  closely  about  her. 

"I  enjoyed  the  dancing  and  the  rest  when  I  was  going  in  for 
it,"  she  remarked  candidly.  "But  now  that  I'm  out  of  it,  I 
don't  mind  in  the  least  giving  it  all  up. 

"Nor  do  I  mind  taking  care  of  my  house  and  my  baby  all  by 
myself,  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  servants.     Not  a  bit!" 

Little  Mrs.  Garland  is  apparently  an  excellent  housekeeper. 
The  living-room  and  the  upper  floor  of  the  servantless  farmhouse 
were  exquisitely  neat  and  clean.  The  furnishings,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  are  arranged  to  save  unnecessary 
labor;  there  are  practically  no  pictures  on  the  bare,  white  walls, 
no  dust-catching  draperies,  and  the  cot' beds  are  of  an  almost 
military  simplicity. 

"And  you're  not  the  least  bit  sorry,  when  you  think  of  the 
beautiful  things  any  woman  could  buy  with  a  million  dollars?" 
I  persisted. 

"Not  the  least  bit,"  smilingly  repeated  the  young  wife  and 
mother.  "Love,  a  husband,  a  baby,  and  a  home  are  worth 
them  all." 

"And  you  don't  want  the  million  for  baby  Margaret?" 

"Why  should  I  want  all  that  for  her,  when  so  many  other 
little  babies  want  in  vain  what  will  keep  them  alive?"  demanded 
Margaret's  mother  in  almost  the  words  used  by  Margaret's 
father. 

Charles  Garland's  refusal  of  a  million  has  attracted  wide 
attention  and  set  a  lot  of  people  to  wondering  what  they  would 
do  if  offered  a  million.  A  New  York  newspaper  has  taken  oc- 
casion to  ask  some  of  these  to  tell  what  they  would  do.  George 
M.  Cohan,  the  comedian,  replied  that  he  wouldn't  refuse  a  mil- 
lion from  the  meanest  man  in  the  world.  Morris  Hillquit,  promi- 
nent Socialist,  said  he  would  accept  the  money  and  use  it  to  carry 
on  Socialistic  work  and  political  education.  A  newspaper  man 
said  he  would  buy  a  country  newspaper,  lose  all  the  money,  and 
then  go  out  and  look  for  a  job.  Several  said  they  would  buy  a 
million's  worth  of  booze.  One  of  the  men  most  affected  by  the 
situation  growing  out  of  Garland's  refusal  to  accept  his  inheri- 
tance is  Henry  D.  Tudor,  the  custodian  of  the  money,  who  has  had 
the  management  of  the  Garland  estate  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
and  had  been  looking  forward  with  relief  to  the  time  when  he 
could  begin  to  unload  on  the  heirs.  Mr.  Tudor  voices  his  per- 
plexities in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 
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A  shaving  cream 
for  sensitive  skins— it's  antiseptic 


THE  man  whose  face 
is  sensitive  generally 
shaves  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  with  an  excellent 
razor.  Nevertheless,  small 
cuts  occur  with  annoying 
frequency.  And  the  skin 
is  almost  always  left  with 
a  sense  of  rawness. 

Invisible  germ  life  some- 
times lodges  on  the  razor 
blade,  the  brush,  strop,  or 
the  hands,  and  when 
brought  into  contact 
with  the  face  frequently 
causes  a  painful  infection. 

And  so  thousands  of  men 
are  using  Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
because  it  possesses  antiseptic 
properties  that  protect  the 
health  of  the  skin. 


.0 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream  con- 
tains a  small  proportion  of  the 
antiseptic  ingredients  of  Lysol 
Disinfectant — properties  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  shaving 
cream. 

Lysol  Disinfectant  is  uni- 
versally known  as  a  safe  and 
sure  means  of  maintaining 
proper  disinfection.  Thousands 
of  homes  use  it  regularly — 
perhaps  your  home,  too. 


But  not  alone  for  its  anti- 
septic features  do  men  use 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream.  They 
like  it  because  it  makes  shaving 
a  quicker,  easier  job  for  the 
razor. 

It  whips  up  rapidly  into  a 
snow-white,  creamy  lather,  and 
takes  the  stubbornness  out  of 
beards  almost  immediately. 
After  shaving,  the  skin  ex- 
periences an  unusual  sense  of 
cleanliness  and  freshness. 

In  addition,  any  germ  life 
that  may  exist  on  the  shaving 
accessories  is  eliminated.  And 
the  small  skin-cuts  and  tiny 
abrasions  that  you  sometimes 
cannot  see,  are  rendered  asep- 
tically  clean. 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream,  Lysol 
Disinfectant,  and  Lysol  Toilet 
Soap  are  sold  by  druggists 
everywhere. 


SAMPLES  FREE 

A  free  sample  of  Lysol  Sliaving 
Cream  will  be  mailed  to  anvone 
asking  for  it.  Try  it  at  liome 
pr  when  travelinK— you  will  like 
it  and  want  the  full-sized  tube. 
Sample  of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
will  be  enclosed.  Merely  (ill  out 
coupon,  clip  and  mail,  or  send  a 
postcard. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Shaving  Cream 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
2.5c  a  Cake 

Contains  the  necessary  propor- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  ^ingredients 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to  i)rotect 
the  health  of  the  skin.  Also  sooth- 
ing, heaiing.  and  helpful  for  im- 
proving the  skin.  .Ask  your  dealer. 
If  he  liasn't  it,  ask  him  to  order  it 
for  you. 


Lysol  Disinfectant,  in 
Bottles,  25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 

Kills  disease  germs  and  i  leanses 
all  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  50c  bottle  added  to  water 
makes  5  gallons  of  powerful  dis- 
infectant; a  25c  bottle  makes  2 
gallons.  Sold  by  all  druKgists. 
Use  Lysol  Disinfectant  regularly. 


LEHN  &   FINK,   Inc.,  635  Greenwich  Street,   New  York 
Makers  of  Pvheco  Tooth  Paste 

Canadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co..  Ltd.,  lo  McCaul  St..  Toronto 


I 

1 
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LKHX&FIXK,  Inc. 

63s  Greenwich  Street,  New  V'ork  City 

Ple.xsesend  me  FREK  SA.MrLK.->  of  l.VSOL 
SlIAXING  CREAM  and  LVSOL  TOILET 
SOAP. 


Name. 


Street. 


Town  &  State. 
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Since  the  first  publication  of  the  young  man's  attitude  we  have 
been  pestered  to  death  by  all  sorts  of  freak  proposals  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  money.  Only  to-day  a  woman  came  to  the  office 
and  insisted  that  it  be  used  to  finance  a  Broadway  production 
for  her  husband,  a  musician.  Such  action,  she  said,  would  pave 
the  way  to  eternal  fame  for  her  husband,  and  she  vouchsafed 
the  opinion  that  the  money  could  not  be  dedicated  to  a  better 

purpose. 

There  also  had  been  an  unending  chain  of  charitable  workers 
seeking  its  dedication  to  their  pet  institutions.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  alternative  save  to  turn  it  over  to  the  heir,  as  the  Gar- 
land will  has  passed  through  a  series  of  adjudications  and  that 
disposition  was  finally  decided  upon  by  the  courts  about  six 
years  ago. 

We  have  no  more  right  to  continue  the  administration  of 
Charles  Garland's  share  of  the  estate  than  we  have  to  dispose 
of  it  in  a  manner  other  than  that  stipulated.  The  income 
amounts  to  $65,000,  a  year  and  there  are  bonds  falling  due  this 
month.  We  have  no  further  aiithority  to  handle  the  money, 
so  have  no  choice  save  to  let  it  Ue  in  the  bank. 

Our  predicament  is  further  compUcated  by  the  recent  birth 
of  a  daughter  to  the  recalcitrant  heir.  I  don't  believe  any  dis- 
position of  the  inheritance  that  did  not  contemplate  the  potential 
rights  of  the  child  would  be  just  or  legal. 

I  have  talked  to  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  New  York  con- 
cerning the  unique  situation  and  they  confess  themselves  stumped. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  young  Garland  that  he  receive  the 
money  and  turn  it  over  to  some  charity  or  make  some  other 
altruistic  disposition.  But  the  creed  of  his  peculiar  idealism 
forbids  him  to  assume  even  transient  dominion  over  inherited 
wealth.  ___^_^^_^___^ 

WHO'S   TO   WEED   THE   ONIONS   WHEN 
EVERYBODY   IS   HIGHLY   EDUCATED? 

y^N  EXCESS    OF  BULGING  BROWS   and  a  dearth  of 
/\      willing  hands  are  seen  by  Walt  Mason,  the  Kansas 
^     ^  prose  poet,  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  trouble  in  this 
country.     There  are  hundreds  of  persons,  he  says,  who  will 
eing  you  a  merry  roundelay,  but  "who  will  pull  the  weeds  out 
of  the  onion-bed?"     Another  hundred  will  paint  you  a  picture, 
futurist  or  impressionist,  but  "who  wiU  whitewash  the  fence?" 
And  the  fence  badly  needs  whitewashing,  and  the  onions  need 
weeding,  and  a  thousand  other  common,  humdrum  jobs  are 
waiting  to  be  done,  but  those  who  might  do  them  successfully 
are  busy  making  a  stab  at  doing  something  more  glittering, 
but,  in  the  prose  poet's  opinion,  less  important.     Among  the 
large  number  engaged  in  doing  what  Mr.  Mason  feels  is  not 
useful  labor,   he   also    includes   himself.     Time   was,   he   says, 
when  he  was  the  butler  of  a  hay-press  and  went  merrily  up  and 
down   the   Kansas   prairies   baling  hay.     Then  he  was  really 
filling  a  useful  place  in  the  world,  it  seems,  for  he  says,  if  there 
is  a  more  useful  occupation  than  baling  hay,  he  doesn't  know 
what  it  is.     "What  would  this  world  be  without  its  daily  supply 
of  baled  hay?"  he  inquires.     He  afterward  raised  chickens  and 
cows  and  open-face  pumpkins  and  other  commodities  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  but  none  of  these  things  satisfied  him.     He 
wanted  to  write  prose  poems  and  spent  all  his  spare  time  to  fit 
himself  for  that  occupation.     "When  I  had  fitted  myself  so 
that  I  could  sell  my  output,"  he  tells  us,  "I  ceased  doing  useful 
things."     The  excess  of  persons  in  non-productive  occupations 
Mr.    Mason   attributes    to    a   faulty   educational    system.     He 
suggests  that,  having  achieved  a  reputation  as  the  village  cut-up, 
he   dares   say  things  which,  if  they  came  from  gra^'e  men  with 
imposing  whiskers,  would  cause  a  riot;    and,  resting  tranquilly 
upon  his  reputation,  he  ventures  to  hand  out  the  anarchist 
doctrine  that  "very  little  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  schools 
is  worth  having."     Writing  in  Hearst's  Maganne  (New  York), 
he  says: 

As  you  know  quite  well,  there  are  many  things  wrong  with 
this  star-spangled  land.  And  some  of  the  grief  we  see  about 
us  is  due  to  overeducation.  It  has  become  a  mania  with  us, 
this  thing  of  catching  the  children  young  and  sending  them  to 
school  until  they  have  whiskers  down  to  their  surcingles.  The 
schools  are  great  mills,  and  everything  is  grist  that  comes  to 
them.  The  kids  are  fed  into  the  hopper,  and  in  due  course 
they  come  out  at  the  other  end  all  packed  with  knowledge,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  knowledge  will  never  be  of  any  use  to  them. 

There  is  the  same  mill  for  all  the  youngsters:   the  imaginative 


boy  with  the  soul  of  a  poet;  the  hard-headed  youth  whose 
ancestors  were  auctioneers;  the  dreamy  lad  whose  heroes  are 
Mozart  and  Beethoven;  the  overmuscled  chap  with  a  retreating 
forehead,  whom  Nature  intended  for  a  butcher. 

They  all  go  through  exactly  the  same  process;  they  are  all  fed 
into  exactly  the  same  hopper. 

We  are  willing  to  forgive  many  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
but  the  parent  who  doesn't  want  his  children  to  be  educated  all 
their  lives  must  face  a  heavy  reckoning.  We  have  our  truant 
officers,  with  their  tin  stars  and  false  whiskers;  and  if  a  boy 
runs  away  from  school  the  officers  let  loose  thek  bloodhounds 
and  the  chase  is  on. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Mason  objects  to  education  in  so 
far  as  it  trains  the  young  idea  to  do  something  worth  while 
in  the  world.  What  he  does  object  to  is  what  he  calls  "a  great 
mass  of  abstruse  bunk,"  or  learning  of  a  type  he  thinks  can't  be 
practically  applied.  He  says  the  schools  are  "taking  the  sun- 
shine out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  lives,  teaching  things 
that  are  of  no  earthly  use,"  and  neglecting  things  that  would 
fit  these  pupils  to  do  the  real  work  of  life.  He  gives  an  illus- 
tration showing  the  results  of  different  brands  of  training: 

One  evening,  two  years  ago,  I  was  tooling  my  tin  limousine 
along  a  mountain  road  in  Colorado.  My  companion  was  a 
learned  man,  a  professor  of  languages  and  literature  in  a  Western 
university.  One  glance  at  his  hat  would  have  convinced  any- 
body that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  attainments. 

The  car  had  been  working  faithfully  all  afternoon,  but  now 
the  engine  handed  in  its  resignation  and  it  came  to  a  standstill. 

The  situation  was  serious. 

Night  was  approaching,  and  the  hills  were  full  of  chipmunks 
and  jack-rabbits  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  our  only  weapon 
was  a  fire-extinguisher. 

I  lifted  the  hood  and  peered  around  in  the  idiotic  way  of 
motorists  who  don't  understand  their  machines;  then  I  crawled 
under  the  car,  and  sprained  a  wrst,  and  got  three  quarts  of 
black  grease  down  my  heck,  and  when  I  regained  my  feet  I  ^yas 
expressing  a  few  sentiments  in  a  pained  tone  of  voice — nothing 
excoriating,  just  a  modest  line  of  common  or  garden  expletives 
I  had  learned  in  the  old  Sabbath-school  far  away. 

Then  the  professor  interrupted.  He  said  I  wasn't  doing 
justice  to  the  occasion.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  coat  and  rolled 
up  his  shirt-sleeves  and  expectorated  on  his  palms,  and  started 
in  to  incinerate  the  whole  race  of  auto-makers  and  dealers.  He 
used  fourteen  modern  languages,  including  the  Scandinavian. 

It  was  a  masterly  demonstration  of  what  a  profoundly  edu- 
cated man  can  do  in  the  bitter  hour  of  tribulation — but  it  didn't 
start  the  car. 

.Just  then  a  httle  cheap  car  came  clanking  around  a  shoulder 
of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  driver  I  recognized  the  star  mechanic 
of  the  Estes  Park  garage.  I  gave  him  the  grand  hailing  sign 
of  distress,  and  he  came  over,  took  one  squint  under  the  hood, 
and  knew  what  was  wrong.  The  wire  connecting  the  runktum 
with  the  dofunny  had  parted.  He  took  a  pair  of  pincers  from 
his  half -pint  pocket,  gave  the  wire  a  couple  of  twists,  and  our 
engine  was  whizzing  away  as  merrily  as  ever. 

For  a  long  time  after  we  resumed  our  journey  there  was  a 
painful  silence.     Then  the  professor  said: 

"First  thing  in  the  morning  I  am  going  to  buy  a  monkej-- 
wrench  and  learn  to  do  things  with  it." 

The  mechanic  was  earning  $8  a  day;  the  professor  was  earn- 
ing about  $8  a  week.     And  the  mechanic  was  not  overpaid. 

]SIr.  Mason  opines  that  there  are  too  many  professors.  The 
country  is  likewise  swarming  with  lawyers,  he  says,  and  is  full 
of  bankrupt  churches  resorting  to  every  scheme  to  raise  money 
to  buy  new  suspenders  for  the  pastor.  Insurance  agents, 
actors  who  can't  act,  idle  men  trying  to  make  a  living  out  of 
politics — all  these  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  In  the  mean- 
time the  number  of  plowmen  and  blacksmiths  and  mechanics 
and  farmers  is  growing  appreciably  less  each  year.     Further: 

We  have  educated  ourselves  to  the  point  of  impotence,  and 
we  resemble  Artemus  Ward's  army,  which  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  generals  and  had  no  private  soldiers. 

And  still  the  schools  go  on  cramming  the  young  with  knowl- 
edge few  of  them  will  ever  need;  spoiling  excellent  farmers 
to  make  third-rate  lawyers;  ruining  promising  plumbers  to 
furnish  some  more  spellbinders. 

Mr.  Mason  closes  with  a  brief  reference  to  his  own  school 
experience,  stating  that  such  success  as  he  has  had  in  this  world 
has  not  been  due  to  his  school  education,  but  rather  to  knowledge 
gained  by  experience.     We  read  on: 
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Speed' 


Speed!-P\us  Genuine  Truck  Construction 


On  the  rndiator  ol 

every  Acme  is  this 

■eal  of  dependable 

performance 


Speed  is  only  one  feature 
of  this  Acme  model. 

1 1  has  all  the  speed  necessary 
for  every  quick  delivery 
service,  from  department 
store  delivery  to  building 
material  rush  orders. 

But  it  also  has  the  rugged, 
sturdy,  heavy-duty  con- 
struction of  the  heavier 
Acme  models.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  truck  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
truck  frame  and  the  famous 
truck  units,  such  as  Con- 


tinental Red  Seal  Motor, 
Tim  ken  Worm  Drive  Axle, 
Borg  &  Beck  Clutch  and 
Cotta  Transmission. 

This  rugged,  typical  Acme 
Truck  construction  now 
applied  to  a  Speed  Truck, 
is  your  assurance  of  long 
truck  service,  low  upkeep, 
minimum  depreciation 
and  economy  of  operation. 
Consequently,  the  Acme 
aflords  you  the  opportunity, 
of  reduced  delivery  costs. 

Write  for  full  particulars, 


trade  murk  rouidtrred 

U.  S    and  other 

countries 


9  Superiorities:  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor;  Timken  Worna  Drive  Axle^ 
Timken  Bearinjrs;  Borp  &  Beck  Clutch;  Cotta  Transmission;  Steel  Dist 
Wheels;  Pneumatic  Cord  Tires  All  Around;  Generator;  Electric  Light? 

Acme  Motor  Truck  Company,  420  Mitchell  St.,  Cadillac^  Mich. 

3/4  Ton -Worm  Drive- $1790  """"^mil^c^ 


Acme  Trucks  Built  in  Y^t  ^y  ^/^y  ^>  ^H  and  5  ton  Capacities 
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My  education,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  was  a  closed 
incident  before  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  I  went  forth  into 
the  world  in  a  humble  frame  of  mind.  For  years  I  was  doing 
useful  work  because  I  didn't  know  enough  to  do  those  superfluous 
kinds  of  work  which  pay  better  but  yield  nothing  helpful.  Had 
I  gone  to  school  until  I  was  twenty,  I  might  have  emerged  from 
the  temple  of  learning  with  a  great  deal  of  useless  information 
touching  Greek  gods  and  fabled  springs  and  I'ivers;  and  1  might 
have  elegantly  twanged  a  harp;  and  I  might  have  been  able  to 
translate  some  Latin  epigrams  without  violent  effort.  But  I 
can't  picture  myself  as  being  of  any  real  use,  loaded  down 
with  an  education.  I  know  myself  pretty  well,  and  with  such 
an  education  in  my  early  years  I'd  have  been  all  swollen  up 
with  a  sense  of  superiority,  and  it  would  have  taken  years  to 
knock  it  all  out  of  me.  As  a  rule  the  young  man  who  considers 
himself  the  most  important  event  that  ever  transpired  has  to 
forget  a  great  deal  before  there  is  a  proper  place  for  him.  It  is 
a  painful  business,  acqiiiring  a  sky-scraping  education,  only  to 
have  your  feet  get  tangled  in  it  at  every  step. 

Such  small  success  as  I  have  achieved  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  no  school  education.  My  mind  has  never  been 
encumbered  with  a  lot  of  deadwood  information.  I  have  in  my 
workroom  a  set  Of  encyclopedias,  a  dictionary,  and  a  file  of 
The  Police  Gazelle.  I  can  find  all  the  knowledge  I  need  in  them, 
and  when  I  am  done  with  it  I  forget  it. 

I  have  known  all  the  contrasts  of  life;  I  have  patronized  the 
lowest  hot-dog  joints  in  Chicago  and  the  finest  restaurants 
in  Washington;  I  have  slept  in  cold  alleys  and  on  downy  beds 
of  ease;  I  have  been  fired  from  box  cars  by  passionate  brakemen, 
and  have  seen  thousands  of  good  people  assembled  before  my 
door,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  their  town,  to  wish  me 
Godspeed.  Such  as  I  am,  I  have  been  whipt  into  shape  by  Life 
— real  human  life,  not  the  thing  theorized  upon  by  learned  men 
in  their  libraries;  and  I  would  never  trade  my  education  for  all 
the  learning  of  a  thousand  schools;  not  if  you  offered  to  throw 
in  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  Eliza  crossing  the  ice. 


REPUBLICAN  CHINA  KEEPS  AN  EMPEROR 
IN  RESERVE  FOR  EMERGENCIES 

COUNTRIES  WITH  DEPOSED  RULERS  yearning  to 
come  back  are  not  uncommon  in  the  world  to-day,  but 
of  republics  with  an  emperor  designedly  held  in  reserve 
in  ease  the  republican  order  should  blow  \ip,  there  is  only  one, 
the  same  being  China.  Such  an  arrangement  may  appear 
peculiar  to  an  American  or  European,  but  to  a  Chinaman,  we 
are  told,  it  seems  perfectly  proper.  Chinese  statecraft,  say 
those  who  know,  never  burns  its  bridges,  but  always  leaves  a 
road  open  for  extricating  itself  if  it  gets  into  a  tight  place.  So 
when  the  six-year-old  Emperor  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  was 
forced  off  the  throne  in  1912,  the  new  masters  did  not  take  him 
out  and  thoroughly  kill  him  and  throw  the  remains  into  a  well, 
as  it  is  alleged  the  Bolsheviki  did  with  the  Czar.  T'hey  placed 
the  boy  in  a  palace  where  he  has  been  maintained  in  royal  style 
ever  since  to  the  tune  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  paid  out  of  the 
Republican  treasury.  He  has  retained  his  imperial  title  and  the 
unimpaired  allegiance  of  the  Manchu  princes  and  other  nobles 
and  is  held  in  the  highest  respect,  not  to  say  reverence,  by  every- 
body in  China  from  the  President  down.  In  the  seclusion  of  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  his  Manchu  and  Chinese  tutors,  his 
Majesty  maintains  all  the  time-honored  ceremonials  of  the 
imperial  court.  At  least  once  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
reinstate  the  youth  as  Emperor.  It  was  in  July,  1917,  when  one 
General  Chang  Hsun  tried  a  coup  d'elat.  He  compelled  the  boy 
to  resume  the  throne,  and  for  a  week  edicts  wen;  issued  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  while  the  Dragon  flag  waved  once  more  over 
the  Forbidden  City.  But  the  little  plot  failed,  the  General's 
troops  were  sent  home  (with  all  the  honors  of  war),  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  exprest  its  regrets  to  his  Alajesty 
because  his  seclusion  had  been  invaded  by  the  reprehensible 
proceedings  of  an  ambitious  schemer.  Again,  not  longer  ago 
than  October,  1920,  there  were  rumors  that  the  boy-Emperor 
had  been  restored  to  the  throne.  These  were  later  denied,  but 
the  incident  shows  that  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
in  China  is  not  yet  dead.  In  fact,  John  O.  P.  Bland,  author  and 
journalist  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  China,  writes  in  Asia 
(New  York)  that  a  well-organized  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  the  throne  would  have  the  heartv  approval  of  the  vast  ma- 


jority of  the  Chinese.  They  would  welcome  it,  he  says,  not 
only  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  inflexible  Confucian  system,  but 
also  because  of  the  corruption  and  disorder  with  which  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  become  identified.  Popular  approval  of 
the  return  of  the  monarchy  will  be  further  strengthened,  Mr. 
Bland  thinks,  when  the  public  gradually  learns  that  the  j'oung 
Emperor  is  an  exceptionally  intelligent  youth  and  that  his  edu- 
cation has  been  such  as  to  lead  him  to  break  with  the  prejudices 
and  deltisions  of  the  past.  Mr.  Bland  says  that  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Peking  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  R.  F.  Johnston, 
English  tutor  to  his  Majesty,  who  told  him  much  about  the 
Emperor's  education,  as  well  as  about  Chinese  court  life  in 
general.     Mr.  Bland's  account  runs,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  education  of  the  young  Emperor  conforms  strictly  to  the 
principles  and  precedents  of  Confucian  ethics  and  immemorial 
usage,  every  hour  of  his  day  being  filled  with  its  prescribed 
study,  exercise,  or  recreation.  Besides  his  Enghsh  teacher, 
three  other  tutors  are  in  regular  attendance  on  his  Majesty. 
His  first  lesson  begins  at  6  a.m.,  when  he  studies  the  Chinese 
classics  under  the  direction  of  Chen  Pao-chen,  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  poet,  who  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Emperor 
Kuang  Hsii's  program  of  constitutional  reform  in  1898.  The 
Emperor  takes  more  kindly  to  his  Chinese  lessons  than  to  those 
of  his  Manchu  titor,  the  inclination  of  his  mind  and  sympathies 
being  essentially  Chinese  and  at  the  same  time  progressive. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  old  Manchu  Shih  Hsii,  as  guardian  of  the 
heir  apparent,  to  instruct  his  Majesty  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  forefathers.  Shih  Hsii  achic^ved  distinction  in 
1900  as  a  fanatical  leader  of  the  Boxer  movement  and  a  stiff- 
necked  conservative.  Since  then  his  spirit  has  been  chastened 
by  the  crowding  misfortunes  of  the  imperial  dan;  in  his  old 
age  he  lives  and  moves,  unconvinced  but  unprotesting,  a  pictur- 
esque and  pathetic  survival,  in  the  diminislied  shadow  of  the 
Dragon  throne,  doing  his  best  to  maintain  its  ceremonies  and 
dignities.  His  feelings  concerning  the  young  Emperor  amid 
the  wreck  of  the  Republic  are  displayed  by  an  attitude  wherein 
courtesy  struggles  hard  with  conservatism  and  wins  a  cheerless 
victory.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  his  Majesty's 
learning  English  and  to  the  intrusion  of  a  barbarian  into  the 
sacred  precincts;  but  the  fact  being  accomplished,  he  accepts 
it  with  courteous  resignation,  as  one  more  buffet  of  outrageous 
fortune.  Toward  his  fellow  tutors — even  toward  the  foreigner 
— he  displays  the  dignified  courtesy  which  good  manners  demand; 
for  the  rest,  there  are  enough  derelicts  of  the  old  imperial  dan 
in  and  about  the  palace  to  pro\ade  him  with  the  consolations  of 
congenial  society. 

The  third  imperial  tutor  is  Chu  I-fan,  far-famed  among  the 
literati  as  a  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  calligraphy;  from 
him  the  Emperor  has  acquired,  with  infinite  diligence,  a  style  of 
penmanship  which  scholar-experts  praise  for  its  distinction  and 
classic  elegance.  Following  the  time-honored  custom  of  his 
ancestors,  his  Majesty  takes  pleasure  in  making  ceremonial 
scrolls  of  characters,  penned  and  sealed  with  his  own  hand, 
which  he  bestows  as  birthday  or  New-year  gifts  upon  his  tutors 
and  guardians  and  other  meritorious  persons.  Among  the 
treasures  of  Mr.  Johnston's  library  are  several  of  these  marks 
of  imperial  favor,  together  with  a  jade  Ju-yi  (Chinese  scepter  or 
baton)  of  exquisite  worlcmanship. 

Toward  all  his  tutors  the  young  Emperor  observes  the  respect- 
ful demeanor  prescribed  by  the  Confucian  code — standing  up 
whenever  they  enter  or  leave  his  presence  and  addressing  them 
with  punctilious  deference.  On  their  birthdays  and  at  certain 
festivals,  he  sends  congratulatory  gifts  to  their  homes,  with  all 
the  ceremony  prescribed  by  imperial  etiquette  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  arrival  of  a  gift  of  melons  frojn  the  Lord  of  Ten 
Thousand  Years  (Wan  Sui-yeh,  as  the  citizens  of  Peking  still 
call  him)  creates  quite  a  commotion  and  much  talk  of  bygone 
days  in  the  quiet  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Johnston's  house.  At 
the  four  seasonal  festivals  each  tutor  receives  a  substantial 
present  in  monej',  a  custom  which  dates  back  to  very  ancient 
times. 

All  the  imperial  tutors  have  the  right  (also  prescribed  by 
ancient  usage)  to  ride  in  palanquins  through  the  .imperial 
precincts,  and  they  do  so.  Mr.  Johnston  is  the  healthy  kind  of 
man  who  would  far  rather  walk  than  be  carried  by  human 
beasts  of  burden  in  a  sedan-chair,  but  he  subordinates  his 
personal  inclinations  in  this  matter  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
forming to  oriental  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  an  imperial  tutor 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  that  dignity  intact  in  the 
eyes  of  the  eunuchs  and  myrmidons  of  the  palace.  The  Em- 
peror himself,  after  his  studies,  returns  to  his  private  apart- 
ments in  a  yellow  chair  borne  by  twenty  attendants. 

Mr.  Johnston  gives  the  Emperor  his  lessons  in  the  same 
apartment    of    the    Chien    Chine-    Kuntr    fPalacp    of    Heavenlv 


Purity),  where  the  ill-fated  Kuang  Hsii  first  learned  and  diseust 
the  principles  of  constitutional  government  with  the  Cantonese 
scholar  and  iconoclast,  Kung  Yu-wei,  and  where  he  plotted 
with  that  visionary  reformer  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Empress  Dowager.  A  place  of  many  memories  and  many 
vicissitudes  is  this  stately  Chien  Ching  Kung,  where  the  grandson 
of  Jung  Lu,  in  company  with  Prince  Tsai  Tao's  eleven-year-old 
son,  now  listens  respectfully  to  a  foreigner  expounding  the 
elements  of  Western  learning.  It  was  in  this  palace,  curiously 
decorated  with  a  profusion  of  foreign  clocks,  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Old  Buddha  penitent  received  the  diplomatic  body 
after  her  return  to  Peking  in  1901. 

The  j^outhful  Emperor  is  described  as  a  lad  of  pleasant  dis- 
position and  much  interested  in  his  studies.  He  also  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  all  the  mechanical  inventions  of  the  West  and  tries 
diligently  to  learn  their  principles  and  uses.  When  the  President 
of  China  asked  Mr.  Johnston  to  suggest  suitable  birthday- 
presents  for  the  boy  some  time  ago,  the  Emperor  told  his  tutor 
he  would  like  to  have  a  portable  tj^pewriter,  which  he  proposed 
to  learn  how  to  operate.  Geography  and  foreign  politics  are  like- 
wise subjects  in  which  he  takes  a  keen  interest.    Further: 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  Hsii  Shih-chang  (who,  as 
guardian  of  the  heir  apparent  and  a  Monarchist  bj^  conviction, 
maintains  cordial  and  intimate  relations  with  his  youthful 
Majesty),  favors  the  proposal  that  he  should  proceed  next  year 
on  a  tour  of  Europe  and  America,  incognito,  and  escorted  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  Li  Ching-mai,  and  a  small  suite  of  personal 
attendants.  This  and  the  question  of  the  Emperor's  marriage 
are  subjects  of  continual  and  serious  discussion  in  the  palace. 
According  to  all  dynastic  precedents,  the  time  is  close  at  hand 
when  his  betrothal  must  be  decided,  so  that,  if  his  wish  to  travel 
is  to  be  fufiUed,  it  can  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  By  common 
report  it  is  understood  that  a  consideraV)le  number  of  those  who 
now  hold  the  reins  of  power  at  Peking  are  in  favor  of  the  scheme 
of  "harmonious  fusion"  in  which  the  young  Emperor  would 
wed  the  daughter  of  the  President,  Hsii  Shili-chang — a  typically 
Chinese  solut,ion  of  the  present  delicate  situation.  It  is  said 
that  Prince  Tsai  Tao  and  other  leaders  of  the  imperial  clan 
support  the  idea,  and  that  it  even  meets  with  the  resigned  ap- 
proval of  the  four  old  ladies  of  Kuang  Hsii's  court  and  the  aged 
Consort  of  Tung  Chi,  who,  from  their  privacy  "behind  the 
screen,"  still  play  at  palace  politics.  If  China  were  truly  master 
in  her  own  house,  if  the  men  who  profess  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  Republic  were  not  actually  in  bondage  to  their  Japanese 
paymasters,  it  might,  I  think,  bo  taken  for  granted  that  the 
young  Emperor  would  be  betrothed  to  the  President's  daughter, 
and  that  before  his  marriage  ho  would  be  permitted  to  complete 
his  education  by  travel  abroad.  But  as  matters  stand,  the 
nominal  rulers  of  China  can  no  more  decide  such  mailers  for 
themselves  than  could  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  even  when  he  was  virtually 
dictator.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  his  Majesty  H^iian  Tung 
depends  neither  on  the  old  gentlemen  of  the  presidential  mansion 
nor  on  the  old  ladies  of  the  imperial  household,  but  on  winged 
words,  spoken  in  the  Secret  Council  Chamber,  of  the  Elder 
Statesmen  of  Japan. 

Meanwhile,  maintained  by  the  $4,000,000  allowance  grantcnl 
to  the  imjjerial  family  by  the  makers  of  the  Republic,  in 
1912,  the  daily  life  of  the  court,  within  Iho  narrow  limits  of  the 
Forbidden  City,  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  ancient  ways.  No 
longer  may  the  Emperor  leave  the  inner  precint-ts,  to  make 
stately  ])rogress  tljrough  the  imperial  and  Chin<'s«>  enclosures 
of  the  caj)ital  and  perform  the  solemn  sacrilices  of  the  summ«'r 
and  winter  solstices  at  the  Temple  of  Heav<m.  No  longfM- 
may  he  invoke,  on  behalf  of  his  people,  the  favor  of  the  Divine 
Husbandman  at  the  Temple  of  Agriculture  or  reci-ive  the 
homage-bearing  envoys  of  tributary  tribes.  But  Avitliin  the 
precincts  of  the  Forbidden  City,  the  elaborate  cen>moiiial  of  his 
court,  with  all  its  ordinances,  ritual,  and  high-sounding  titles, 
continues  as  of  old.  All  about  him,  si)leiulidly  stedfast  and 
unchanged,  are  the  temj^les  and  palaces  of  his  forefathers, 
nu)mmients  to  the  departed  glories  of  Kang  Hsi  and  Kien  Lung. 
All  about  him,  also,  are  the  iron-capped  princes  ami  tlu>  iuTcdi- 
tary  chic^ftains  of  the  Eight  Banners,  pictun-sque  but  parasitic 
survivals  of  a  once  warlike  race;  a  considerabh>  portion  of  the 
Republic's  money  grant  go(>s  to  the  maint(>nance  in  listless  idle- 
ness of  three  or  four  tliousand  of  these  Manehu  pensioners, 
living  either  in  the  Tatar  City  or  in  the  ncMghborliood  of  the 
imiM-rial  tombs.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  (^hinese  (Minuehs  of 
the  old  regime  still  infest  the  palace,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand 
or  more,  by  all  accounts  worthy  successors  of  the  "rats  and 
foxes"  who  contributtMl  so  largely  to  the  denu)ralization  of 
Ilsiian  Tung's  ancestors. 

The  young  Emperor's  disposition  and  physique  are  healthy 
aiul  normal,  but  even  without  the  assistance  of  scheming  dowagers 
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or  treacherous  regents,  danger  must  lurk  in  wait  for  him,  danger 
of  demoralization  and  effeminacy,  so  long  as  these  sleek  rogues 
remain  to  practise  their  intrigues  and  insidious  arts,  from  the 
gate-keeper's  lodge  even  unto  the  king's  bedchamber.  Mr. 
Johnston,  indeed,  regards  the  continued  presence  of  these 
eunuchs  in  the  palace  as  the  gi-eatest  of  all  the  dangers  to  which 
the  young  Emperor  is  exposed;  and  the  history  of  the  dj-nasty 
fully  justifies  this  opinion. 

On  the  occasion  of  ]Mr.  Johnston's  first  appearance  at  the 
palace,  the  eunuchs,  on  the  plea  of  loo  kuei-chu,  or  time-honored 
custom,  politely  but  firmly  requested  that  he  should  pay  his 
footing,  to  the  tune  of  $150.  But  Mr.  Johnston  was  equally 
firm  in  his  determination  to  prove  that  the  new  imperial  tutor 
represented  new  ideas,  and  that  the  gentle  art  of  "squeezing" 
had  no  place  in  his  curriculum.  Knowing  too  much  of  oriental 
ways  to  make  them  lose  face  and  generate  "WTath  bj^'  a  blunt 
refusal,  he  temporized  and  promised  to  bring  the  money  on  the 
following  day.  He  brought  it  accordingly,  but  with  it  he 
tendered  them  for  signature  a  receipt  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
for  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  one  for  the  British  Minister. 
Chagrined  by  this  departure  from  all  classical  precedent,  the 
eunuchs  withdrew  their  request;  but  before  they  l«ft,  the  new 
tutor  gave  them,  in  forcible  vernacular,  a  lecture  on  the  evil  of 
their  ways. 

His  Majesty  Hsiian  Tung  is  fond  of  exercise,  but  the  restricted 
area  of  the  palace  enclosure  affords  but  little  opportunity  for 
gratifying  his  healthy  inclinations.  He  rides  occasionally,  but 
there  is  little  joy  in  this  form  of  exercise,  as  prescribed  for  him 
by  the  rigid  conservatism  of  the  court,  for  an  attendant  leads 
his  pony  at  a  sedate  pace  round  and  round  a  stone-paved  court- 
yard. Air.  Johnston  hopes  that  his  Majesty's  guardians  and 
advisers  may  be  persuaded  before  long  to  allow  him  to  take  up 
h:s  residence  at  the  summer  palace,  where  he  would  be  less 
exposed  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  eunuchs,  and  where 
he  might  learn  to  play  tennis  and  get  regular  rowing  e.xercise 
on  the  lake.  The  boy-Emperor  himself  longs  for  the  freedom 
of  wider  space,  with  the  eagerness  of  youth,  gazing  wistfully 
through  his  bars  upon  the  world  of  which  he  has  heard  much 
and  seen  nothing.         

HUMAN   NATURE   AS   SEEN  IN   THE 

WORLD'S   TALLEST   OFFICE 

BUILDING 

ONE  OF  THE  BREEZIEST  PLACES  in  New  York  City, 
as  most  visitors  to  the  big  to^Ti  discover,  is  at  the  corner 
of  the  792-foot  Wool  worth  Building.     One  day  the  wind 
wnncht>d  the  hat  from  the  head  of  a  passing  woman  and  bore 
it  straight  up  in  the  air  to  the  twenty-seventh  floor  of  this  build- 
ing, where  it  lodged  on  a  ledge  out  of  reach.     The  hat-owner 
sued  the  Woolworth  Building  for  the  price  of  the  inaccessible  lid, 
but  lost  her  case.     This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  queerest  claims 
ever  brought  against  the  building,  tho  there  have  been  many 
others  almost  as  odd.     Freak  claims  are  not  the  only  manifes- 
tations of  the  quirks  in  human  nature  seen  about  the  great  office 
building,  however.     In  common  with  other  places  of  unusual 
interest,  and  hence  attractive  to  sightseers,  the  Woolworth  seems 
to  inspire  in  many  of  its  \isitors  a  desire  to  do  something  bizarre 
or  out  of  the  ordinary.     Countless  persons  come  there  seeking 
tluills  and' notoriety.     Others  have  gain  in  mind.     Thus  we  are 
told  that  one  day  a  visitor  hustled  a  shaggj-  little  burro  into  one 
of  the  elevators  before  any  one  could  prevent  it.     His  idea  was 
to  take  the  burro  to  the  tower,  photograph  it  there,  and  make 
a   fortune   selling   post-cards   showing   the   little   beast   ^iewing 
New  York  from  the  highest  building  in  the  city.     Of  coiu-se, 
the  management  put  a  crimp  in  this  dazzling  plan.     The  atten- 
dants are  able  to  foil  most  of  the  persons  with  freak  schemes, 
but  sometimes  a  stunt  is  slipt  over  on  them.     When  the  building 
Avas  new  a  couple  one  day  asked  permission  to  be  married  in 
tiK>  tower.     This  was  not  granted  because  it  was  feared  that  if 
the  practise  were  started,  the  Woolworth  tower  would  become 
a  Orelna  Green.     The  couple  were   obsessed  with   the  idea  of 
b(ing  married   there,   however,   and   later  in  the  day  went   up 
with  a  party  of  sightseers  anuuig  whom  a  rabbi  had  been  sneaked 
in,  who  pronounced  the  marriage  service  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
bef()n>  anybody  knew  what  was  going  on.     That  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  examples  of  human  freakishness  should  show  up  at   this 
Imilding  does  not   seem  so  strange  when  one  learns  that   some 
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375,000  persons  visit  it  every  year,  or  more  than  a  thousand  a 
day.  About  the  only  people  who  get  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  structure  and  don't  go  to  the  top  of  the  tower  are  the 
people  who  work  in  the  building  itself.  All  the  tenants  have 
permanent  passes  to  go  up,  but  they  hardly  ever  use  them. 
A  register  is  kept  of  all  visitors.  This  shows  the  names  of 
kings,  queens,  and  princes  from  across  the  water,  as  well  as 
those  of  untitled  folk  from  Kalamazoo  to  Kamchatka.  All  are 
treated  alike.  Royalty  is  not  given  a  page  all  to  itself  when  it 
visits  the  Woolworth  Building.  Thus,  a  certain  page  in  the 
register  shows  the  name  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  while 
just  beneath  this  august  cognomen  appears  that  of  John  Han- 
cock, farmer,  Pottsville,  Pa.  The  question  most  frequently 
asked  at  the  information  desk  in  the  lobby  is  as  to  where  the 
five-and-ten-cent  store  is  located.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  no  such  store  in  the  building,  by  reason  of  a  binding  provision 
made  by  Mr.  Woolworth  to  that  effect.  Many  visitors,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  Middle  West,  wonder  what  a  tornado  would 
do  to  the  tower.  This  has  never  been  put  to  the  test,  of  course, 
so  nobody  knows.  The  tower  has  been  built  to  withstand  a 
hurricane  pressure  of  160  miles  an  hour,  which  is  a  more  rapid 
breeze  than  has  ever  been  seen  in  New  York  thus  far.  Some- 
times people  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  when  there  is 
a  high  wind  to  see  if  the  tower  swaj^s.  Some  say  they  see  it, 
but  that  is  probably  imagination,  tho  the  tower  does,  in  fact, 
swing  four  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular  on  each  side,  or  a 
total  of  eight  inches.  Managing  the  Woolworth  Building  is  a 
sizable  job  and  is  held  down  by  Ed^in  A.  Cocliran.  He  has 
under  him  a  staff  of  more  than  four  hundred  persons.  His  most 
ticklish  task  is  to  keep  the  tenants  of  the  four  thousand  offices 
in  good  humor.  Some  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  connected 
therewith  are  related  in  an  article  in  The  American  Magazine 
(New  York)  by  Hannah  Mitchell,  who  reports  her  conversation 
with  Mr.  Cochran,  in  part,  as  follows": 

"It  may  surprize  you  to  know  that  'Blue  Monday'  is  not 
azure-colored  for  us,"  said  Mr.  Cochran,  who  believes  in  telling 
the  pleasant  things  first.  "We  never  have  complaints  on  Mon- 
day. I  suppose  the  tenants  aie  so  busy  with  their  mail  and 
getting  business  started  for  the  week  that  they  don't  have  time 
to  find  fault.  Tuesday  a  few  of  them  look  around  and  find 
something  wrong;  and  by  Friday  trouble  has  reached  its 
'peak'  for  the  week. 

"The  most  frequent  cause  of  complaint  is  dirty  windows. 
Some  day  a  tenant  notices  that  his  windows  are  dirty,  and  he 
scribbles  the  date  on  one  of  the  panes  with  a  pencil.  Then,  when 
the  window-washer  does  appear,  the  tenant  points  to  the  date 
and  waxes  sarcastic. 

"Right  there  the  tenant  has  us  where  it  hurts.  Keeping  the 
windows  of  a  sk\'-scraper  clean  is  becoming  a  big  problem. 
Apparently,  the  profession  of  window-washing  is  becoming 
extinct.  The  window-washer  gets  whatever  pay  he  asks,  and 
names  his  own  hours,  and  yet  the  number  decreases  steadilj'. 
It  isn't  that  the  lofty  windows  of  the  tower  terrify  them;  it  is 
the  same  everywhere.  We  need  fourteen  wdndow-washers  to 
keep  the  6,500  windows  in  this  building  clean;  but  at  present 
we  have  only  nine,  and  don't  know  where  to  get  any  more. 

"In  the  beginning  every  window  in  the  building  was  washed 
at  least  once  a  week  and  always  after  a  storm.  Now  it  is  all 
we  can  do  to  get  them  gone  over  once  in  ten  days. 

"Scrubwomen  are  almost  as  hard  to  get.  And  dust  on  the 
mahogany-topped  desk  vexes  the  tenant's  heart.  He  is  sure  to 
complain  if  he  notices  it.  I  consider  these  things  important. 
They  are  part  of  the  obligation  we  assume  when  we  rent  a  tenant 
space  in  the  building. 

"The  biggest  crank  in  the  building  is  a  professional  'inves- 
tigator.' I  should  say  that  one  in  every  ten  complaints  we  get 
comes  from  him.  Faultfinding  is  his  business.  He  gets  large 
fees  lor  going  in  and  telling  business  firms  what  is  wrong  with 
the  way  they  run  their  business." 

"Well,  then,  when  he  complains  to  you  he  is  really  giving 
you  some  of  the  benefit  of  his  service,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that  way,"  said 
Mr.  Cochran,  a  little  wearily.  "But  I  believe  he  just  has  the 
faultfinding  habit." 

The  big  building  is  heated  by  the  steam  used  to  generate 
power  for  the  elevators  and  lights.  Heat  is  on  tap  aU  the  time 
and  may  be  obtained  in  any  office,  even  in  midsummer,  by 
turning  on  the  radiator.     The  management  is  careful  to  rent 


space  in  the  building  onlj'  to  reliable  firms.  A  constant  watch 
is  kept  to  see  that  no  illegitimate  business  gets  in.  A  fourth 
of  the  tenants  are  lawyers,  another  fourth  manufacturers,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  export  firms  have  offices  there.  The 
account  continues: 

"Some  of  these  American  offices  for  foreign  firms  look  the 
'phoniest'  to  an  observer,"  IMr.  Cochran  explained.  "They 
rent  fine  suites  and  have  good-looking  furniture.  But  little 
appears  to  show  for  their  good  'front.'  These  are,  however, 
perfectly  reliable  firms,  and  they  want  good-looking  offices  to 
represent  their  business. 

"Going  back  to  the  business  of  complaints,  tenants  aren't 
the  only  persons  with  whom  we  have  trouble.  Outsiders  are 
constantly  making  claims  for  damages  against  us.  Some  of  these 
may  be  honest,  but  there  is  a  large  class  that  makes  a  business 
of  trying  to  get  damages  for  fake  injuries.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
that  some  one  does  not  assert  that  he — or,  more  often,  she — 
has  slipt  or  tript  in  some  part  of  the  building  and  been  injured. 
But  I  can  teU  almost  as  soon  as  the  person  comes  into  my  office 
whether  the  complaint  is  genuine  or  not. 

"Here  is  a  hint  for  the  person  who  intends  faking  a  claim 
for  damages  as  a  result  of  a  fall:  Get  your  heels  straightened. 
When  a  man  or  woman  comes  in  here  and  claims  damages  for 
a  fall,  the  first  thing  I  look  at  is  their  shoes.  Run-over  heels 
free  us  from  blame,  as  a  rule,  for  falls  and  turned  ankles. 

"A  woman  came  in  here  recently,  claiming  that  she  had  been 
injured  when  one  of  the  elevators  had  started  as  she  was  getting 
in.  She  persisted  in  her  claim  until  I  showed  her  that  it  was 
impossible  for  one  of  our  elevators  to  start  until  the  door  is 
completely  closed." 

"Do  j'ou  have  many  suicides?"  I  asked,  hesitating  to  bring 
up  an  unpleasant  subject,  but  conscious  of  the  impelhng  power 
a  great  height  has  on  many  persons.  Mr.  Cochran  answered 
frankly.  "Only  one,"  he  said;  "a  man  jumped  from  the  thir- 
teenth floor.  We  can't  take  any  precaution  against  that  in  the 
offices.  In  the  tower  we  have  guards  to  watch  the  people.  And  in 
the  halls  there  are  always  some  of  the  building  force  about  to  in- 
quire into  the  motives  of  strangers  whose  actions  are  suspicious. 

"We  had  to  stop  \'isitors  taking  canes  and  umbrellas  and 
cameras  into  the  tower.  Invariably  these  implements  were 
used  to  point  out  places  of  interest,  and  once  in  a  while  the 
holder  would  lose  his  grip  on  his  pointer  and  let  it  fall,  to  the 
peril  of  persons  on  the  street  below.  A  strange  thing  in  regard 
to  the  canes  and  umbrellas  which  are  checked  is  that  about  25 
per  cent,  of  them  are  never  called  for. 

"AU  kinds  of  things  are  found  here,  from  stickpins  to  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  These,  if  not 
called  for,  are  turned  in  to  the  building.  Other  items  which  go 
to  the  credit  of  the  building  are  the  waste-paper,  worn-out  ele- 
vator cables,  dead  electric-light  bulbs,  and  other  things  listed 
as  junk.  The  waste  paper  is  sent  to  mills  to  be  made  over,  and 
brings  a  revenue  of  about  $9,000  a  j^ear.  The  old  electric-light 
bulbs  are  worth  about  $2,000  a  year,  and  the  elevator  cables 
and  junk  from  the  engine-room  amount  to  between  $15,000 
and  $18,000  a  year. 

"Our  tenants  have  occasionallj^  thrown  out  some  very  valu- 
able papers  by  accident.  In  fact,  a  week  never  goes  by  wiih- 
out  a  hunt  for  Liberty  bonds,  deeds  to  property,  or  stock  securi- 
ties, through  our  waste  paper.  These  valuables  are  usually 
found,  for  we  keep  the  waste  paper  four  days  after  it  is  collected, 
and  the  tenants  can  go  down  and  hunt  tlirough  it  themselves 
for  lost  ^"aluables.  We  also  have  an  arrangement  with  the 
people  to  whom  we  sell  the  paper  that  they  shall  sort  it  and 
return  to  us  any  valuable  papers  they  find  before  disposing  of  it. 

"The  cost  of  ui>keep  on  the  building  is  about  $700,000  a  year. 
A  contractor  who  came  here  to  work  on  the  tower  when  it  was 
being  built  has  been  here  ever  since  and  has  charge  of  renewing 
and  repairing  the  building." 

"You  mentioned  the  thirteenth  floor  a  little  while  ago,"  I 
broke  in.  "Many  tall  buildings  don't  have  a  thirteenth  floor, 
skipping  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth.  Do  you  find 
tenants  siiperstitious  about  that  floor?" 

"Yes;  only  it's  a  kind  of  reverse  superstition.  The  only  floors 
for  which  there  is  a  specific  demand  are  precisely  the  thirteenth 
and  the  twenty-third.  However,  we  do  observe  the  thirteen 
superstition  in  our  room  numbers.  On  every  floor  the  room 
numbers  jump  from  eleven  to  fifteen. 

"The  part  of  the  building  in  greatest  demand,  and  that  com- 
mands the  highest  rents,  is  the  tower.  One  reason  for  the  high 
rents  there  is  that  the  tower  cost  more  to  build,  and  the  up-keep 
there  is  higher  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  building.  Firms 
take  entire  floors  there,  and  that,  also,  increases  the  demand 
for  space.  Outside  the  tower  the  floor  space  grades  up  in  value. 
That  is,  the  higher  you  go,  the  higher  the  rent  per  square  foot 
on  each  floor." 
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Courtesy  of  "Mot-.r  Life,"   Xew  York. 


YOUTHFUL    BUT    EFFICIENT    TRAFFIC    COPS. 


Some  of  the  older  boys,  after  instruction  by  a  regular  traffic  officer,  are  permitted   to  take  up  posts  in  the  street  at  dismissal  time,  ^here,  in  a 
manner  as  stately  as  that  of  a  veteran,  they  warn  appiroaching  vehicles  and  help  the  smaller  children  across  the  street  in  safety. 


SCHOOLS   TEACHING  PUPILS   TO   AVOID   SPEEDING   CARS 


TEACHING  THE  KIDDIES  TRAFFIC  CAUTION  in 
school  is  one  of  the  things  now  being  advocated  to  reduce 
the  annual  harvest  of  children's  deaths  due  to  automo- 
biles. In  some  .schools  this  form  of  instruction  is  already  a 
part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  institution,  and  observers 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  see  how  it  works  are  loud  in  its  praise. 
This  teaching  makes  the  children  understand  the  danger  of 
speeding  autos,  and  also  trains  them  how  to  avoid  other  dangers 
as  well,  without  relying  on  somebody  else  to  protect  them.  The 
valuable  quality  of  self-reliance  and  the  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  are  thus  developed.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first 
places  to  introduce  formal  instruction  in  traffic  caution  in  the 
schodls.  Two  years  ago,  it  is  said,  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
school  in  that  city  twelve  children  were  killed.  The  school 
board,  realizing  its  responsibility  in  the  matter,  adopted  a  reso- 
hition  providing  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  im- 
mediately plan  for  the  inauguration  "as  the  very  first  exercise 
in  all  the  public  schools,  lessons  in  care  in  crossing  the  streets 
and  watching  for  traffic."  The  teachers  were  urged,  as  far  as 
po.ssible,  to  supervise  in  person  the  departure  of  children  from 
the  school  buildings  and  grounds  the  first  week  of  school.  The 
rt-solution  also  called  on  parents,  the  police,  the  city  authorities, 
automobile  clubs,  and  the  city  railway  company  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  seeking  to  reduce  the  number  of  auto  acci- 
dents resulting  in  children's  deaths.  The  plans  for  instruction 
adopted  in  the  Cleveland  schools  are  described  in  Motor  Life 
(Nelv^  York)  by  Herbert  Buckman,  who  writes: 

f'JiL  few  years  ago  there  was  designed  by  Miss  Louise  C.  Wright, 
special  supervisor  of  indoor  recreation,  a  game  that  would 
inculcate  in  the  earliest  grades  the  principles  of  street  conduct 
in  a  graphic  and  pleasant  way.  The  underlying  principle  was  to 
teach  children  to  observe  and  obey  traffic  signals. 

Lines  are  drawn  in  the  front  of  the  room  to  represent  street- 
car tracks  and  the  sidewalks.  One  child  is  chosen  for  traffic 
policeman  and  equipped  with  a  semaphore.  He  stands  in  the 
strip  between  the  supposed  car-tracks.  Children  then  are 
selected  to  represent  street-cars  going  in  opposite  directions,  and 
the  children  on  each  side  stand  with  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
child  in  front.  Other  children  represent  automobiles  on  either 
side  t)f  the  tracks.  The  rest  of  the  children  in  the  class  are 
pedestrians,  and  these  cross  the  street,  carefully  watching  the 
"Stop"  and  "Go"  signals  or  the  officer's  arms. 

When  this  game  was  inaugurated  in  the  lower  grades  the 
teachers-to-be  were  instructed  in  its  operation  in  the  normal 


school  so  that  they  would  be  well  equipped  to  teach  safety 
from  a  practical  standpoint  when  they  took  actual  charge  of 
classes. 

Another  successful  form  of  instruction  used  in  Ckn^eland 
schools  is  a  series  of  talks  by  traffic  officers.  Through  coopeni- 
tion  of  school  authorities  with  the  police  department,  members 
of  the  police  force  go  to  the  schools  and  deliver  talks  on  traffic 
and  behavior  in  the  labyrinth  of  vehicles.  In  some  cases  the 
officer  who  is  on  duty  at  the  school  building  gives  the  talk,  and 
he  speaks  to  the  children  as  their  friend  as  well  as  in  the  role  of 
policeman.  Sometimes  the  sergeant  from  the  precinct  is  as- 
signed to  talk  iji  the  \arious  rooms. 

These  men  stress  not  merely  the  points  of  watchfulness  and 
care,  but  tell  the  children  to  take  the  message:  home  to  their 
parents.  A  real  impression  is  created  on  the  parents  in  the 
foreign  districts  when  Mike  or  Sophy  goes  home  and  tells  the 
folks  what  the  policeman  at  school  talked  to  them  about. 

The  cooperation  of  policemen  was  furtlier  utilized  in  a  prac- 
tical and  novel  way.  Some  of  the  older  boys  were  instructed 
in  the  basic  principles  and  then  permitted  to  act  as  officers  at 
dismissal  hour.  They  take  up  posts  in  the  street,  warn  vehicles 
of  approaching  the  school,  and  help  the  youngsters,  holding 
tliem  back  until  vehicles  have  passed.  This  system  plays  furthel^ 
upon  the  idea  of  self-reliance  and  the  childr(>n's  taking  care  of 
themselves. 

School  officials,  police  executives,  and  others  familiar  with  the 
situation  realize  that  even  were  it  possible  to  station  an  officer  at 
every  corner  of  every  school,  accidents  seem  almost  bound  to 
occur,  no  matter  hoAV  many  signs  may  be  erected,  and  that 
the  real  solution  must  come  from  educating  the  children.  How- 
ever, much  protection  may  be  given  the  children  at  school-time, 
and  instructing  them  in  carefulness  should  reduce  also  tlie 
accidents  away  from  the  schoolhouses. 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  close  to  100,000  motor-vehicles. 
The  children  themselves  are  quick  to  realize  they  must  grow  up 
motor-wise,  that  this  is  the  automobile  age  and  we  must  adapt 
ourselves  to  it.  The  older  generation  may  have  curst  the  "de\il 
wagons"  and  gone  out  to  collisions  and  accidents.  The  young- 
sters realize  the  necessity  for  advanc&d  recognition.  Throughout 
the  schools,  motors  ate  a  subject  of  great  interest.  The*  night 
classes  at  the  technical  high  schools  are  crowded  with  young  men 
and  young  women,  too,  eager  to  learn  the  mechanical  side. 

At  one  of  the  schools  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the  principal, 
E.  S.  Freed,  has-  devised  a  semaphore  system,  operated  l)y  the 
ptipils,  which  is  proving  a  success  in  prfev^nting  accidents.  Says 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator: 

The  semaphores  as  made  are  18  inches  in  diameter  with  the 
inner  6-inch  circle  painted  green  and  the  rest  of  the  disk  painted 
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Burt  P.  Garnett  in  discussing  this  subject 
ill  Motor  (New  York).  Mr.  Garnett 
continues: 

Possibly  he  is  sensitive.  Possibly  the 
man  on  the  corner  two  blocks  above  has 
just  curtly  refused  the  motorist's  invitation 
to  ride.  And  consequently  the  motorist 
may  be  hurt,  disai)|)ointed  in  mankind, 
determined  for  tlie  moment  that  h(!  will 
pive  up  atttimptiufj  to  do  kind  acts. 

At  the  samtf  titnc,  he  may  he,  lonesome. 
Obviously  he  can  not  read  a  newspaper  and 
watch  the  traffic  signals  simultaneously. 
And  no  man  thoroughly  enjoys  being 
alone. 

I  say  the  motorist  is  anxious  to  give  the 
I)edestrian  a  lift,  as  he  buzzes  office- 
ward  ill  the  morning,  but  he  wants  to  be 
sure  of  his  man.  And  so,  as  he  pas.ses  the 
corners,  one  by  one,  he  glances  quickly 
at  him  who  stands  and  waits.  If  he  sees 
one  who  looks  as  if  he  would  accept  his 
invitation  and  be  properly  companionable 
and  grateful,  he  slows  up  and  calls,  "Want 
a  ride?"  or  "Down-town?" 

He  does  this  in  a  friendly  fashion.  Natur- 
ally, if  the  man  on  the  corner  cuts  him 
dead  or  says,  "No,  dam'  you!"  the  motorist 
feels  somewhat  mistreated,  misunderstood, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  classify  all  pedestrians 
and  street-car  riders  as  ill-mannered  swine. 

If,  on  th(!  contrary,  the  glad  ligiil  breaks 
in  the  pedestrian's  eye  and  h(>  nods  liis 
head  vigorously,  the  motorist  feels  a  chari- 
table thrill.  He  is  the  host.  He  is  doing 
a  favor  and  saving  a  nickel  (or  perhaps 
six  cents)  to  the  poor  wage-slave  of  a 
I)edestrian.  He  can  talk  and  his  passenger 
must  agree  with  him.  He  may  tell  an  old 
story  and  Mr.  ]*assenger  must  laugh. 
He  may  express  ])olitical  views  at  complete 
variatUM^  with  tliose  of  his  passenger,  but 
the  latter  is  not  in  a  position  to  start  an 
argument  -and  if  he  does,  he  must  let  llin 
man  di'iving  the  car  get  the  best  of  i(. 

If  h(!  does  not,  if  he  diagrees  violently 
and  loudly,  he  merely  mak<'S  the  motorist 
firm  in  his  suspicion  that  pedestrians  are 
disagreeable  persons  and  not  lit  companions 
for  the  ride  down-town,  nor  worthy  of 
future*  kindnesses. 

But,  of  course,  they  do  not  always  discuss 
politics.  Many  times  warm  frien(lshi|)s 
iiav(*  been  the  result  of  this  kindly  spirit 
on  the  part  of  motorists,  by  both  parties 
sticking  to  safe  topics  of  conversation  - 
l)asehall,  golf,  the  wealh<'r,  the  high  cost 
of  living — but  always  ehanging  the  sul>- 
ject  at  the  merest  evidence  of  disagreement. 

With  only  these  simple  i)iobl(>ms  to  deal 
with,  it  would  s(>em  as  if  time  uould  mal\(> 
the  n(>C(>s.sary  adjustm(>nts  and  tlu-re  might 
be  a  friendly  world  wh(>rein  pedestrians 
wonid  sca"cely  ev(>r  have  to  walk,  thus 
lessening  the  annoyances  of  motor  travel 
on  the  public  highways.  The  i)edestrian 
could  repa.N'  tiiis  kindness  by  buying  his 
shoes  or  overalls  from  the  motorist  with 
whom  he  nd(>s — all  that  sort  of  thing; 
compensation.     Heciprocity. 

Sometim(>s  the  pedi'strian  is  a  womati, 
and  a  motorist's  off(>r  of  a  ride  reminds  the 
writer  of  tiie  tonciiing  \('rs»>  regarding — 

Llltlo  Miss  MulTcl.  will)  sat  on  a  lu(Tcl. 

lOaliriK  licr  liiiicli  out-  (la.\-. 
Wlmri  a  spccdnr  (vspiod  hor  ami  drrw  up  Ix-sido 
hor, 

And  both  of  'om  beat  il  away. 

But  this  is  all  wrong,  contends  Mr.  (iiii- 
nett,  A  lot  of  nice  fellows  will  olTer  .Miss 
Miiffet  a  rid(*  with  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  give  her  a  lift,  but  I  he  imgnitcfnl 
Muffel    girl    will    often    turn    them    down 


Solid  lead  from  tip  to  tip 

That's  what  makes  a  pencil  last  long. 

You've  sharpened  pencils.  Ever  notice  how 
a  brand  new  one  will  whittle  half  away  before 
you  get  a  point?  That's  because  the  lead 
inside  is  broken. 

Not  so  Van  Dyke.  With  ordinary  care  it  has 
lots  of  points — the  lead  is  solid.  ^  ou  never 
whittle  Van  Dyke  away.  You  draw  it,  or 
write  it  away. 

Van  Dyke  comes  in  sixteen  degrees  from 
6  B,  softest,  to  8  H,  hardest. 

Get  the  one  which  suits  you  best.  Then  use 
Van  Dyke,  and  learn  to  swear  by  it  like  the 
thousands  who  use  it  regularh  . 

All  stationers  sell  \'an  Dyke. 

EBERHARD    FABER 

The  Oldest  Fencil  Factory  in  Amerua 

NEW  YORK 

VAN  DYKE 

and  e/roser^ 


/"^ 


Pencils  No. 

VAN  DYKIC     ....  COO 

MONGOL       ....  482 

COMMi:it('K.  Hexiiifori  .         .  375 

KounJ  .         .  3»5 

.STKNOOKAI'MIC;   .         .         .  6% 

lNOi:i.lHI.K  •  TKANSKER"  750 

■RUBY"  .         .  726 

COLORKO,  BLUli      .        .  565 

RKU     .  .656 

Crayons 

RAINBOW,  Assorted  Colors 

Ruhher  BunJs 

<;RI0Y  UtlUBKH  BAN11S 
KUBV  KUUHI;lt  BANDS 

Ruhher  Erasers      No. 


VAN  DYKIO 
KUBY    . 
KMKRAl.D 

T^  I'KWKrncK 


"COMKT" 


6(HI0 

nj 
ni 

10(-0 

10S7 


TBAOt 


'MARK 
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LIQUID 
ifWTISEPTIC 


IN  a  little  town  of  5000,  up  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  a 
wide-awake  Rexall  Druggist  wrote 
the  advertisement  shown  opposite,  in- 
serted it  in  his  town  newspaper,  and 
displayed  Klenzo  in  his  window. 

Many  customers  came  in  to  try 
Klenzo.  They  liked  it  and  its  fame 
soon  spread  through  the  town.  On  the 
second  day,  he  had  sold  out  his  whole 
stock,  and  had  to  wire  for  more.  Ever 
since,  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic  has 
been  his  big  seller. 

This  druggist's  experience  with 
Klenzo  has  been  duplicated  since  by 
scores  of  other  Rexall  Stores.  Try 
Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic.  Ask  for  it 
only  at  a  Rexall  Store.  It  is  obtainable 
nowhere  else. 

The    ^&XaJllL    Stores 

are  an  ortranization  of  10,000  progressive 
retail  drug  stores  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  united  for 
a  world-wide  service. 

UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 

Boston  Toronto  Liverpool  Paris 
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rudely,  just  as  she  did  the  writer's  friend, 
Verne  Tucker,  of  whom  we  are  told: 

It  was  a  rainy  day  and  windy.  Miss 
Muffet  stood  on  the  corner  looking  as  if 
the  whole  world  were  curds  and  whey. 
Her  umbrella  was  a  poor  shelter  indeed, 
and  her  wet  skirts  clung  to  her  legs  and  sent 
rivulets  trickling  down  her  ankles  into  her 
absurd,  high-heeled  pumps. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  Miss 
Muffet  might  have  been  in  an  unpleasant 
frame  of  mind.  Surely  she  was  not  en- 
joying the  wet.  But  I  agree  with  Verne. 
She  was  rude. 

Verne's  car  is  a  very  respectable  and 
water-prooif  sedan.  He  drew  up  to  the 
curb,  opened  the  door  gallantly,  and  said 
that  he  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  the 
young  lady  would  permit  him  to  give  her 
a  lift. 

"On  your  way,  you  fresh  dude!" 

That  was  what  she  said. 

Oh,  sweet  spirit  of  the  Mann  Act! 

Verne  almost  strii)t  the  gears  in  getting 
away.  He  scowled  all  the  way  down-town 
and  kept  a  sharp)  lookout  for  some  jay- 
walking Miss  Muffet  whom  he  could  run 
down — or  at  least  badly  frighten.  He 
dreamed  that  some  day  he  would  be 
driving  along  a  hot,  dusty  country  road, 
eighteen  miles  from  anywhere,  and  that  he 
would  find  Miss  Muffet  toiling  along, 
afoot,  carrying  a  twenty-six-|)ouiid  baby, 
wearing  French  heels  and  a  hobble  skirt. 
And  he  would  draw  up  beside  her  and 
jeer  at  her  and  taunt  her  and  then  go 
trailing  by,  leaving  her  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  dust. 

But,  of  course,  that  mood  lasted  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  by  noon  he  was  the  satuo 
obliging  but  perhaps  a  little  more  careful 
Verne. 

The  kindly  spirit  of  motorists  in  general 
is  shown  during  a  street-car  strike,  main- 
tains Mr.  (Jarnett.     He  says: 

Really,  it  seems  quite  worth  while  to 
have  a  strike  every  now  and  then,  just  to 
be  able  to  see  how  perfectly  atniable  and 
pleasant  and  comradelikc  motorists  and 
pedestrians  can  be. 

The  last  strike  wo  had  was  of  short 
duration.  It  lasted  only  two  or  three 
days,  but  those  days  were  like  holidays. 
Every  person  who  usually  dropt  the  nickel 
in  the  box  knew  ho  would  iiave  to  hook  a 
ride.  So  he  put  on  his  pleasantest  sniiio 
and  looked  engagingly  at  every  motorist 
who  came  by.  And,  if  the  motorist  did 
not  already  have  a  load,  he  picked  up  the 
pedestrian  and  carted  him  down-town. 

One  car-owner  I  know  said  he  wished 
the  boys  would  stay  on  strike  forever. 

"I'd  willingly  pick  up  a  load  of  folks 
and  carry  them  down,  just  to  have  the 
darn  street -cars  out  of  the  way,"  he  said. 

Sister  Marion,  who  helped  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  win  the  war,  was  in  London  when 
the  strik(i  was  on  over  then*,  early  last 
winter.  Owing  to  the  petrol  shortage 
there  was  very  little  motor-car  trafiic,  but 
every  person  who  had  an  automobile 
picked  U[)  a  cai)aeity  load.  It  was  thrill- 
ing, Marion  says,  to  have  a  big  Holls- 
Hoyce  wearing  the  crest  of  tlni  Duke  of 
Devonshire  draw  up  to  the  curb  and  take 
you  aboard. 

But  strikes  do  not.  last  forever  and 
both  motorist  and  i)edeslrian  forget. 

"Now  if  /  iijul  a  car,"  one  of  those 
strange  beings  of  the  (leiiiDi  lloofU  will  t(>ll 
you,    putting    the    personal    pronoun    in 


italic,  "I  would  make  it  a  point  always  to 
give  a  lift  to  people  going  mj^  way." 

But  when  he  cashes  in  on  the  sub- 
division lot  he  bought  five  years  ago,  makes 
a  neat  little  profit  on  the  patent  dish- 
washer he  invented,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  and  moves  up  into  the  car-owning 
class,  he  goes  the  way  of  his  fellows. 

He  gets  rebuffs,  cold  glances,  and  cuts 
from  his  fellow  men,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  a  dangerous  character,  an  abductor, 
and  a  flirt  by  the  women  folk.  And 
presently  you  see  him,  timidly  looking 
at  the  man-on-the-corner-waiting-for-a-ear, 
and  feeling  that  the  world  is  all  right,  a  nice 
enough  place,  except  for  the  ungracious- 
ness and  suspiciousness  of  pedestrians. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  HAVANA  WITH 
THE  FIRST  AIR  MAIL 

npiIE  party  of  women  who  started  from 
-^  New  York  with  the  first  mail-plan(>s 
for  Cuba  the  other  day  were  told  by  their 
friends  that  they  were  very  brave.  Thej' 
kept  stout  hearts  on  this  praise  until  the 
moment  of  departure,  but  as  they  waved 
farewell  to  an  accompaniment  of  booming 
cannon  and  snapping  flags,  one  of  the  fair 
passengers,  Marion  T.  CoUey,  confesses, 
their  morale  was  whollj'  a  thing  of  bluff.  At 
the  first  stop  two  of  the  parly  decided  that 
their  business  in  New  York  would  not 
permit  their  continuing  the  trip,  at  Nor- 
folk others  deserted,  and  by  the  time  thej- 
reached  Hampton  Roads  the  only  women 
left  were  Miss  CoUey  and  another  news- 
paper woman  and  the  wives  of  the  two 
pilots.  These  remained,  we  are  told, 
solely  because  they  did  not  have  the  moral 
courage  to  confess  how  afraid  they  were 
and  how  much  they  wanted  to  quit. 
Presently  the  novel  experience  of  air- 
cruising  overcame  their  fears,  however, 
and.  they  began  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Their  air-boats,  two  big,  heavy  seaplanes, 
were  fitted  up  like  luxurious  chair-ears, 
(>ach  having  a  capax-ity  of  eleven  passengers. 
Tln^y  were  named  the  Pinta  and  Santa 
Maria,  names  that  seemed  highly  appro- 
I)riate  to  i>ioneers  in  a  new  mode  of  pas- 
senger transportation.  After  they  got  over 
Ix'ing  afraid,  tlu>  pa.s.sengers  began  to  take 
closer  note  of  what  was  going  on  around 
them,  and  to  realize  the  magic  of  the 
airman's  life.  Among  other  things,  th(>v 
were  fascinated  by  the  ever-changing 
panorama,  and  the  strange  effects  pro- 
ducted  by  viewing  it  from  the  point  of- view 
of  the  binl.  "For  more  than  an  hour," 
says  Miss  Colley,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "we  had  been  Hying  midway 
between  a  setting  sun  worthy  of  the  brush  of 
a  Turner  and  a  ghostly  galleon  that  was 
the  moon.  On  our  right  were  miles  and 
miles  of  white  sand-dunes.  As  the  splendor 
of  the  west  want>d  and  merged  into  dark- 
ness the  moon  grew  more  real.  Climbing 
the  sky  to  our  own  level,  she  threw  out 
to  us  a  shining  jeweled  band,  and,  linked 
in  this  friendly  fashion,  we  went  our  way 
side  by  side."  They  finally  compU>te!y 
n>covered  their  courage  in  regard  to  flying, 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  the  other  way, 


so  that  they  began  to  feel  that  no  matter 
what  risk  they  took  nothing  could  happen 
to  them.  The  writer  became  so  confident 
of  her  security  that  she  even  tackled  the 
business  of  sitting  in  the  pilot's  seat  and 
flying  the  plane  for  several  hours.    She  says : 

In  the  cruiser  on  this  occasion  there 
were  no  passengers  except  Mrs.  Iseman,  the 
pilot's  wife.  Major  Bonnell,  Mr.  Tiffany, 
and  the  crew.  None  of  them  was  afraid  of 
anything  and  each  had  given  his  consent 
to  mj'  sharing  the  pilot's  seat.  It  was  a 
flawless  day,  with  only  a  slight  breeze 
blowing  and  a  sky  as  clear  and  blue  as  the 
eyes  of  a  child. 

As  we  waited  for  the  luggage  to  be  put 
on  board,  the  Captain  initiated  me  into 
the  mysteries  of  that  part  of  the  flying- 
machine  where  the  wheels  go  round. 

"There,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  the 
meter  which  shows  the  revolutions  of 
the  engine  per  minute.  And  just  beyond 
is  the  air-speed  meter.  Those  thermometers 
at  the  left  tell  the  temperature  of  water  and 
oil."  And  .so  on,  until  I  understood  what 
each  recording  apparatus  that  was  set  in 
the  curved  body  of  the  machine  stood  for. 

We  were  now  in  readiness  to  start,  and 
he  sang  out,  "Contact,  retard  port," 
which  started  the  port  engine.  "Contact, 
retard  starboard,"  he  then  signaled.  We 
circled  round  and  round  to  warm  the 
engines,  then  headed  the  cruiser  into  the 
wind  and  opened  the  throttles.  The  nose 
of  the  plane  rose  slowlj'  out  of  the  water, 
and,  as  we  gathered  speed,  lowered  again 
until  we  were  skimming  the  surface  of 
the  river. 

"When  you  pull  the  nose  of  the  air- 
boat  up  the  spec^d  decreases,"  he  had  told 
nic.  "If  you  want  it  to  go  faster  you  pull 
it  down.  The  wheels  control  the  ailerons, 
or  little  wings,  which  tip  the  big  ones 
up  and  down." 

And  now  I  boldly  pulled  with  him  until 
the  cruiser  slid  off  the  water.  Gently  we 
turned  the  wheels  a  little  to  the  I'ight, 
then  to  the  left,  the  nose  of  the  plane  was 
raised  a  trifle,  then  lowered.  After  a 
time  the  captain  lifted  both  hands  from 
the  wheel  and  smiled  at  me  encouragingly. 
Cart>fully  I  followed  his  directions.  The 
great  cruiser  maintained  its  balance 
and  skinnned  steadily  above  the  sea  at  a 
level  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  captain 
clapped  his  hands  and  nodded  approval. 
I  looked  up  at  a  great  white  cloud  moving 
in  our  direction,  and  longed  to  lower  the 
nose  of  the  plane  and  go  rising  triumphantly 
over  and  beyond  it,  with  the  sky  for  my 
goal.  1  fell  like  a  god  as  I  flew  the  huge 
machine,  keeping  it  steady  to  its  course 
by  the  merest  touch  of  fingers  on  the  wheel, 
the  slightest  pressure  of  feet  on  Ihe  pedals. 

For  four  hours  I  occupied  the  dual 
pilot  seal.  At  two  o'clock  the  first 
oificer  haiuled  up  sandwiches,  coffee,  and 
chocolate. 

But  as  we  neared  Georgetown.  S.  C, 
the  wind  rose  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  A 
wall  of  rain  advanced  toward  us  in  stately 
formation,  flinging  a  shadow  over  the 
ocean  as  it  came.  Increasing  our  speed, 
W(e  raced  around  it  and  landed  in  Ihe 
harbor  just  as  the  first  rain-drops  spattered 
in  our  faces. 

Among  the  featui'es  of  the  trip  that 
interested  Miss  Colley  were  the  quaint 
places  where  the  air-party  made  landings 
on  their  trip.  She  sp(>aks  jiarticularly  of 
Manteo,  on  Roanoke  Island,  where  Vir- 
ginia Dare  was  born.  Apparently,  the 
natives  of  those  parts  feel  that  the  birth 
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"The  conditions  there  for  opening  a  Great  World  Port  are  Beyond  Comparison." — P.  H.  W. 
Ross,  President  National  Marine  League  of  U.  S.  A. 

/A/^^^  Nations  Waterpower 

rA^^^_l^    «  is  tributary 
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Snoqualmie  Falls,  a  270-foot  cataract  of  roaring,  iridescent 
beauty,  within  an  hour's  motoring  of  Seattle — li'hence  comes 
a  portion  of  llu  city's  hydro-electric  pou'er. 


^^\ 


The  sources  of  Eastern  fuel  poiver 
are  fast  -waning.  Seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
water  power  of  the  United  States 
lie  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Industry  can  jnore  readily  move 
to  power  than  power  to  industry. 
When  the  East  loses  its  cheap  poiver 
it  loses  its  industrial  kingship. 
The  West  is  young,  vigorous  and 
aggressive  and  ready  to  snatch 
away  the  scepter. — Alexander  T. 
Vogelsang,  First  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  Leslie's, 
October  2j,  ig20. 


The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial   Club 

PUBLICITY    BUREAU— 
901  Arctic  Building— SEATTLE 


By  C.  T.  Conover 

The  water  power  gives  a  name  to  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  Cascades.  // 
gives  Seattle  hydro-electric  energy  for  almost 
limitless  industrial  expansion  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Washington  has  also  practically  the 
only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States,  much  of  it 
immediately  contiguous  to  Seattle — an 
enormous  and  unfailing  supply  for  all 
purposes. 

Probably  nowhere  on  the  Earth's  sur- 
face is  assembled  such  a  wealth  and  variety 
of  raw  materials.  Seattle's. back  country 
is  preeminent  in  timber,  grain,  fruit,  min- 
erals and  other  basic  products.  Seattle  is 
the  chief  fisheries  port  of  the  world.  Into 
her  lap  pours  the  wealth  of  Alaska — Gold, 
Copper  and  Fish — a  country  capable  of 
supporting  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  pros- 
perous citizens,  and  with  vast  untouched 
resources.  Seattle  dominates  in  the  trade 
with  China,  Japan,  and  that  supreme  un- 
developed treasure  land,  Siberia,  by  the 
immutable  law  of  distance.  Consequently 
Seattle  is  the  chief  American  port  in  the 
importation  of  Oriental  Vegetable  Oils, 
Raw  Silk,  Crude  Rubber,  Hemp,  Tea, 
Hides,  and  the  products  of  the  Far  East. 
Practically  all  offer  outstanding  manu- 
facturing opportunities  in  Seattle. 

Seattle's  market  is  the  world.  Her 
harbor — 194  miles  of  salt  and  fresh  water 
frontage — is  unequalled  on  the  western 
hemisphere. 

Seattle's  climate  gives  her  an  advan- 
tage of  20  per  cent,  in  manufacturing 
costs — a  fact  well  proven  by  experience. 
Seattle  has  a  scenic  setting  unparalleled 
and  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 

Seattle  has  a  large  supply  of  skilled 
and  common  labor  of  the  highest  class. 
She  has  adopted  the  American  plan — the 
open  shop.  A  vital  feature  of  her  labor 
policy  is  "cards  on  the  table  face  up" 
between  employers  and  employees.  No 
American  city  has  a  better  labor  condi- 
tion or  one  brighter  with  promise. 

Seattle  is  the  leading  railroad  center  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  volume  of  water-borne  commerce, 
Seattle  is  America's  chief  Pacific  port. 
Inevitably,  it  would  seem,  she  must  be- 
come one  of  the  great  industrial  centers 
of  the  world. 

Seattle  wants  yon,  if  there  is  a  legitimate 
field  for  your  particular  industry,  ivhether 
you  are  a  little  manufacturer  or  a  big  one. 
If  your  line  is  fully  occupied  or  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  an  opening  for  it  that 
promises  success,  Seattle  will  so  advise  you 
frankly.  Seattle's  climate  is  the  best  on 
the  continent—  you'll  live  longer  here.  Send 
for  the  booklet,  "Seattle,  the  Seaport  of 
Success." 


Manufacture   in  Seattle — The  Seaport   of  Success 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


on  their  island  of  the  first  child  of  English 
parents  on  American  soil  was  the  most  over- 
whelming event  that  ever  took  place  there, 
for  everybody  spoke  of  it,  until  Miss 
Colley  says  she  finally  began  to  feel  as  if 
she  and  the  Dare  girl  had  been  childhood 
friends.  They  also  stopt  at  Southport, 
S.  C,  where  they  met  Miss  Kate  Stuart, 
who  remembered  a  small  boy  that  use  to 
visit  at  her  home  named  Tommy  Wilson., 
but  whom  the  world  now  knows  be'tter  as 
Woodrow.  She  described  this  boy  as  "a 
mighty  nice,  obedient  little  fellow,  rather 
a  bright  child  and  very  lively  and  active." 
The  writer  finishes  the  story  of  her  air- 
trip  as  follows: 

We  completed  our  journey  on  Monday, 
November  1,  when  we  landed  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of 
Election  day.  The  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  trip  had  been  ideal.  We 
had  flown  only  by  day  and  we  had  known 
no  engine  trouble.  Except  for  one  slight 
accident,  when  the  Pinia  had  its  right 
aileron  slightly  damaged  by  drifting  against 
the  bridge  at  St.  Augustine,  the  voyage  had 
been  without  mishap.  It  had  taken  us 
about  twenty-two  hours  of  actual  flying  to 
go  from  New  York  to  the  capital  of  Cuba. 


WHY  MOTOR-CARS  RUN  BETTER 
AT  NIGHT 

AX  automobile  resembles  young  folk 
in  enjoying  an  outing  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  It  runs  more  smoothly,  and 
experiences  less  difficulty  in  taking  a  hill  on 
high,  as  a  young  man  or  a  girl  talks  better, 
and  is  more  given  to  poetic  fancy,  in  the 
tang  of  the  fresh  night  air.  Formerly  this 
fact  was  thought  to  be  merely  theory, 
superinduced  by  the  glamour  of  evening, 
when  the  whole  world  appeared  to  be  spin- 
ning more  smoothly.  But  a  writer  in  the 
Washington  Post  goes  to  A.  Ludlow  Clay- 
den,  writing  in  Motor  Lije,  to  prove  that  the 
fact  is  ba.sedon  easily  demonstrable  grounds. 
Two  things  are  burned  in  a  gasoline  motor 
— gasoline  and  air.  Neither  can  burn 
without  the  other,  and  to  get  the  best  and 
most  powerful  combustion,  the  proportions 
of  gasoline  to  air  can  not  vary  much.  To 
one  cj'linder  of  air  just  so  much  gasoline 
and  no  more  can  be  added.  But  much  de- 
pends on  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
air.  Motorists  know  that  when  driving  in 
very  high  altitudes  the  rarefied  air  causes 
a  noticeable  loss  of  power.  The  writer 
explains  why: 

Now  the  real  reason  for  the  loss  of  power 
is  that  owing  to  the  rarefying  effect  of  the 
altitude  the  piston  can  only  suck  in  a  small 
amount  of  air,  which  will  only  carry  with  it 
a  smaller  amount  of  gasoline,  and  so  will 
only  produce  a  more  feeble  explosion.  Of 
course,  the  volume  of  air  taken  in  on  the 
suction  stroke  is  just  the  same  whatever 
the  altitude,  but  its  weight  is  less  in  pro- 
portion as  the  altitude  increases  and  the 
ratio  for  best  combustion  is  between  the 
weight  of  the  fuel  and  the  weight  of  the  air 
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necessary  to  insure  reasonabty  complete 
combustion. 

Other  things  have  the  same  effect  as  alti- 
tude. For  instance,  heat  rarefies  air,  and 
the  charge  which  an  engine  can  breathe  in 
is  smaller  in  weight  than  it  would  be  on  a 
cold  day.  In  testing  airplane  engines  it  is 
an  invariable  practise  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
because  the  difference  in  power  is  quite  ap- 
preciable. With  a  three-hundred-horse- 
power engine  a  variation  of  fifteen  horse- 
power or  more  can  easily  occur  by  reason 
of  nothing  else  but  change  in  the  air 
temperature. 

Here  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
an  automobile  motor  does  run  better  at 
night.  Night  air  is  almost  always  cooler 
than  day  air,  so  at  night  the  engine  can  get 
a  heavier  charge  and  so  produce  a  more 
powerful  impulse  at  each  explosion. 

Not  only  is  the  air  taken  into  the  engine 
cooler,  and  so  heavier,  but  the  presence  of 
a  cooler  atmosphere  means  that  the  water 
cooling  will  be  more  effective;  that  the 
motor  will  in  itself  be  cooler. 

This  helps  to  make  the  charge  draAvn  in 
still  better  because  the  air  comes  into  the 
carbureter  cooler  and  is  heated  less  on  its 
way  through  the  manifolds  and  within  the 
cylinder  itself.  Also  the  oil  will  be  cooler, 
its  lubricating  properties  therefore  better, 
and  so  there  will  be  loss  friction  in  the 
motor. 

Yet  another  thing  is  that  night  air  often 
is  damper  than  day  air.  The  poetic  mists 
of  eventide  cool  down  the  motor  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  making  the  driver  turn  up  his  coat 
collar.  Haven't  you  ever  noticed  how  the 
motometer  drops  back  in  a  rain-shower? 
Well,  the  effect  of  dampness  in  the  air  is 
just  the  same. 

Not  only  does  the  dampness  help  by 
cooling  slightly  better  but  in  what  might 
be  called  burning  quality.  The  best  kind 
of  an  explosion  is  obtainable  from  air  tliat 
is  not  absolutely  dry.  Dampness  in  llic  air 
within  the  cylinder  makes  the  explosion  loss 
violent.  The  combustion,  one  might  say, 
is  slowed  down  ever  so  little  so  that  (he  gas 
gives  more  of  a  i)ush  and  less  of  a  kick  to 
the  piston. 

All  th(>se  things  are  v(>ry  small  in  degree 
and  are  limited  in  range.  For  ('xaiiii)le. 
because  cold  air  gives  more  power  than  hot 
air,  it  does  so  only  as  long  as  it  is  not  so 
cold  that  the  gasoline  can  not  mix  with  and 
vaporize  in  it  properly.  Coming  back  to 
airplane  engines  again,  the  most  i)()wor 
se(*ras  to  be  produced  with  air  somewhere 
around  freezing-i)oint;  if  colder,  the  motor 
sputters  and  coughs;  but  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten tluit  tills  is  with  very  liigh-grade 
gasoline.  One  can  do  little  more  than 
guess,  but  the  chances  are  an  automobile 
motor  is  at  its  normal  best  in  an  atmos- 
phere around  forty  (o  tifty  degrees. 

A  British  nianufactun>r  of  motors  was  tlie 
first  to  prove  conclusively  t  hat  motors  really 
did  run  better  at  times  other  than  th(>  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  He  did  it  by  setting  up  an 
engine  which  for  some  years  was  run  just 
a  half-hour  or  less  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Averaging  all  the  hundr(>ds  of 
runs,  he  found  that  there  was  not  much 
differeIlc(^  h»>(wcen  the  i)()\v't>r  morning  and 
evening,  but  that  the  midday  power  always 
was  noti(^eably  l(>ss. 

In  automobile  (Migines  it  is  unlikely  that 
all  \\w  effects  of  night  air  taken  together 
would  make  a  dilT(M-(>nce  of  more  than  five 
per  cent.,  if,  indc(>d,  so  much;  but  this 
coul<l  easily  represent  two  or  three  horse- 
power and  perhaps  just  make  the  dilTcr- 
ence  b(>tw(HMi  making  some  grade  on  high 
or  not  making  it. 


Make  This  Test 

See  how  teeth  glisten  then 


This  ten-day  test  costs  nothing.  To 
millions  it  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 
cleaning.  This  is  to  urge  that  you  try 
this  method.  Then  let  your  own  teeth 
show  you  what  it  means  to  you  and  yours. 

To  fight  the  film 

The  object  is  to  fight  the  film  which 
causes  most  tooth  troubles.  Film  is  that 
viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  The  old  meth- 
ods of  brushing  do  not  end  it.  So,  despite 
all  care,  tooth  troubles  have  been  con- 
stantly increasing. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  And  nearly  all  teeth  brushed 
in  old  ways  are  coated  more  or  less. 

Film    is    the    basis    of   tartar.     It    holds 


food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
And  that  disease  has  become  alarming  in 
extent. 

A  daily  combatant 

Dental  science  has  now  found  ways  to 
daily  combat  this  film.  For  five  years  the 
methods  have  been  carefully  watched  and 
proved.  Now  leading  dentists  everywhere 
advise  them. 

These  methods  are  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  Millions  now  know 
it  and  employ  it.  Wherever  you  look  the 
results  are  seen  in  glistening  teeth  today. 


Acts  in  five  ways 


One  ingredient  in  Pepsodent  is  pepsin. 
Another  multiplies  the  starch  digestant 
in  the  saliva  to  digest  starch  deposits  that 
cling.  The  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  is 
multiplied  also.  That  to  neutralize  the 
a»ids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  teeth  so  highly  polished 
that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 

With  every  application,  Pepsodent  com- 
bats the  teeth's  great  enemies  in  new  and 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modem  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


efficient  ways.     To  millions  it  is  bringing 
cleaner,  safer,  whiter  teeth. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 

See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film -coat 
disappears. 

This  test  will  be  a  revelation.  Make  it 
now.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so  you  won't 
forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  328,  1 104  S.  Wabatb  Ave.. 

Chicago.  III. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  •  fanuly. 
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This  actual  photograph,  taken  at  early  evening, 
shows  a  portion  oj  the  Goodyear  J actories  at  Akron 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Building:  for  Tomorrow  in 


the  Products  of  Today 
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UPON  every  product  manufactured  by  this  Company 
and  sent  forth  under  its  name  for  sale,  rests  a 
responsibihty  that  is  not  entirely  measured  by  its  price. 

For  in  our  view,  every  article  we  build  is  a  factor  not 
alone  in  the  transaction  in  which  it  has  a  part,  but  in 
whatever  future  patronage  we  hope  to  enjoy. 

No  less  practical  an  impulse  than  good  business,  there- 
fore, prompts  us  to  embody  in  all  things  we  make  the 
staunchest  quality  it  is  possible  for  us  to  contrive. 

Similarly  and  for  the  same  purpose,  this  quality  is  de- 
livered to  the  public  at  the  very  lowest  cost  that  immense 
and  economical  manufacture  will  allow. 

No  product  bearing  the  Goodyear  name  more  clearly 
illustrates  the  successful  working  out  of  this  policy  than 
do  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  passenger  cars. 

Steadily  they  have  grown  in  favor,  steadily  they  have 
been  improved  and  strengthened,  holding  intact  even 
against  rising  costs  their  superior  measure  of  value. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  deliver  today  a  kind  and  extent 
of  performance  that  for  reliability  and  final  economy 
is  unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The    Goodyear    Tire    &     Rubber    Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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MOTORING   AND  AVIATION 
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So  when  you  fanej'^  your  car  is  running 
better  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  you  don't 
have  to  blame  it  on  your  o^ti  poetic  state 
of  mind  induced  by  thoughts  of  Gray's 
elegiac  variety.  The  chances  are  the 
motor  really  is  enjoying  the  fresh  night  air. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OIL- 
STARVED  CAR 

THE  following  somewhat  lugubrious  tale 
purports  to  be  the  autobiography  of  a 
motor-ear  whose  owner  neglected  it,  with 
the  result  that  it  had  to  be  relegated  to 
the  scrai>-heap  long  before  its  time.  It 
started  out  as  a  good  car,  highly  polished, 
and  able  to  glide  along  without  a  squeak. 
But  now  it  shrieks  in  protest  at  every 
bump  and  its  once  powerful  engine  can 
hardly  drag  its  weary  body  along.  Its 
first  owner  was  a  man  who  operated  on  the 
theory  that  the  more  you  abuse  a  car  and 
the  less  attention  you  give  it,  the  less 
trouble  it  will  give  jou.  He  was  particu- 
larly remiss  in  the  matter  of  providing  the 
machine  with  proper  oil.  This  gave  rise  to 
many  ills  and  was  chieflj'  responsible  for  its 
early  undoing.  As  the  sad  story  is  trans- 
cribed for  Motor  (New  York)  by  Da\dd 
Friedman: 

My  owner's  first  mistake  was  to  disre- 
gard my  manufacturer's  warning  to  drive 
me  no  faster  than  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  for  the  first  500  miles.  My  bearings 
were  all  tightly  adjusted,  but  the  surfaces 
had  not  worn  quite  smooth.  Mile  after 
mile  I  was  compelled  to  reel  off  at  a  speed 
in  excess  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  altho 
many  times  I  felt  myself  breaking  down 
under  the  strain,  I  could  not  make  my 
owner  realize  that  he  was  going  to  pay  the 
penalty.  At  times  I  would  overheat.  My 
radiator  steamed,  and  in  this  manner  I  ob- 
tained a  short  rest  from  the  heartbreaking 
grind  which  I  was  compelled  to  undergo. 

My  bearings  were  already  showing  the 
effect  of  this  abuse,  and  altho  the  knocks 
were  hardly  audible  at  500  miles,  the  oil  in 
my  crank-case  was  already  mixed  with  sedi- 
ment and  ground-up  metal  from  the  bear- 
ings. The  instruction  book  that  came  with 
me  ad^nsed  emptying  this  oil  after  the  first 
500  miles,  and  after  each  1,000  miles  there- 
after, but  the  man  who  owned  me  saw  no 
need  to  undertake  what  he  called  a  "messy 
job"  and  remarked  that  anyway  it  was 
probably  a  dodge  to  persuade  folks  to  use 
more  oil  and  boost  the  oil  business. 

During  this  entire  period  he  had  never 
turned  down  a  grease-cup  nor  examined 
the  oil  level  in  my  transmission-case  nor 
the  grease  in  my  differential.  He  figured 
that  these  things  were  taken  care  of  at  the 
factory  and  were  not  up  to  him.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  oil  which  he  poured  into 
my  crank-case  was  of  an  inferior  quality, 
too  thin  for  the  purpose  when  subjected  to 
heat,  and  utterly  inadequate  for  proper 
lubrication  when  mixed  with  the  already 
sediment-laden,  broken-down,  and  diluted 
oil  residue  in  the  case. 

It  was  during  the  fourth  month  of  my 
life  that  my"  first  connecting-rod  bearing 
burned  out.  The  loud  thumping  at  last 
warned  my  owner  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  drove  me  to  the  ser^•iee- 
station,  insisting  that  since  he  had  alwaj's 


kept  the  crank-case  full  of  oil,  there  must 
have  been  a  flaw  in  the  metal. 

He  did  not  say,  however,  that  he  had 
failed  to  drain  out  the  broken-down  oil  in 
the  crank-ease  or  that  the  oil  he  had  added 
was  a  "cheap"  oil  which  he  had  obtained 
at  a  low  price  from  a  garage  that  was  going 
out  of  business. 

When  my  crank-case  was  dropt,  however, 
after  I  had  traveled  less  than  2,000  miles, 
the  reason  for  the  burned-out  bearing  was 
readily  apparent.  Sediment  had  clogged 
the  oil  leads  so  badly  that  there  was  hardly 
any  oil  passing  through  and  the  breakdown 
had  resulted  from  insufficient  lubrication. 

Did  my  owner  heed  the  warning  that  this 
incident  brought  to  him?  No,  indeed. 
He  ranted  and  raved  for  a  while  about 
"unreHable  junk"  pawned  off  under  the 
guise  of  motor-cars,  and  kicked  at  the 
repair  bill  because  it  contained  an  item  of 
less  than  two  dollars  for  fresh  oil  which  had 
been  poured  into  my  crank-case  at  the  ser- 
vice-station. 

For  several  months  thereafter  I  managed 
to  keep  going  without  much  further  trouble, 
altho  I  was  far  from  reaching  my  highest 
efficiency.  One  of  my  cylinders  was  al- 
ready slightly  scored,  several  of  the  piston- 
rings  allowed  oil  to  pass  through  into  the 
combustion-chamber,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  show  the  certain  signs  of  abuse  and 
neglect.  My  much-vaunted  silence  of 
oi>eration  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mys- 
terious squeaks  were  emanating  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  my  chassis  and  the  ungreased 
spring  bolts  were  beginning  to  rattle  an 
accompaniment  as  I  stumbled  along. 

I  was  beginning  to  lose  "pick-up"  and 
power  and  my  cylinders  would  so  load  up 
with  carbon  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
that  I  clanked  with  pain  when  I  attempted 
to  climb  a  moderately  steep  hill  or  even 
speed  up  on  the  level.  My  owner  con- 
tinued to  drive  me  on,  blissfullj-  ignorant 
of  the  rapid  deterioration  I  was  undergoing 
and  determined  to  get  the  most  out  of  me 
with  the  least  of  effort  expended  in  care 
and  attention. 

Cold  weather  came  on  and  my  tortures 
increased.  He  continued  to  feed  me  the 
cheap  grade  of  oil  which  had  brought  on 
my  first  breakdown.  Altho  I  felt  it  was 
not  at  all  suited  for  winter  use,  as  it  con- 
gealed rapidly,  I  could  not  make  m\'  com- 
plaints intelligible  to  him.  He  would  in- 
sist on  starting  me  out  of  the  cold  garage 
before  I  had  a  chance  io  warm  up  my 
crank-case  sufficiently  to  get  the  oil  feeding 
properlj-,  and  I  was  in  momentary  fear  of 
my  pistons  seizing  before  the  lubricant 
could  reach  them. 

Lack  of  lubrication  on  a  cold  day  did 
finally  cause  one  of  my  main  bearings  to 
give  way  under  the  strain  and  liurn  out. 
This,  of  course,  meant  another  expensive 
repair  job.  Besides  the  labor  required  to 
pull  down  my  entire  motor  and  replace 
the  damaged  bearing,  much  additional  time 
was  consumed  in  turning  down  on  the 
crank-shaft  itself,  which  had  been  scored 
and  roughened  by  the  ordeal  through  which 
it  had  passed. 

The  original  owner  was  now  disgusted. 
His  car  was  in  the  repair-shop  most  of  the 
time.  He  disclaimed  all  responsibility, 
however,  laying  the  blame  on  the  manu- 
facturers. The  machine's  speedometer  reg- 
istered only  4,200  miles,  but  it  had  gone 
through  more  than  many  cars  that  had 
traveled  three  times  that  distance.  The 
owner  put  it  up  for  sale,  after  covering  up 
its  numerous  defects  as  well  as  he  could. 
A  man  finally  bought  it  who  thought  he 
was  getting  a  bargain — 


While  he  uas  no  mechanic,  it  did  not 
take  him  ver\'  long  to  find  out  that  I  had 
been  sadly  neglected  by  my  first  owner  and 
he  tried  his  best  to  undo  the  damage  which 
insufficient  and  improper  lubrication  had 
wrought.  He  cleaned  out  my  crank-case, 
and  replaced  the  heavy  oil  "wdth  the  proper 
grade  of  lubricant.  He  drained  the  trans- 
mission and  differential  cases,  washing 
them  out  thoroughly  with  kerosene  before 
refilling  with  fresh  lubricant.  He  dug  the 
hardened  grease  out  of  the  grease-cups 
around  my  chassis,  and,  in  short,  did  those 
things,  which,  if  done  months  before,  would 
have  saved  me  from  an  untimely  end. 

I  was  grateful  for  the  good  treatment  I 
was  receiving  and  sought  to  show  my  appi'e- 
ciation  bj'  running  more  smoothly  and  re- 
straining my  inclination  to  return  to  the 
repair-shop.  Altho  the  oil  was  leaking 
i»adly  bj^  my  pistons  and  I  used  much  more 
lubricant  than  I  should  have  done  under 
normal  conditions,  I  acquitted  myself  cre- 
ditably on  the  whole,  and  gave  him  fairly 
satisfactory  service  in  return  for  the  atten- 
tion he  gave  me  each  week.  Altho  some- 
what wheezy  and  asthmatic  on  the  hills,  I 
managed  to  carry  him  through  the  moun- 
tains on  a  thousand-mile  vacation  trip  and 
at  times  he  almost  forgot  that  I  was  not 
a  new  car  fresh  from  my  maker's  hands. 

In  time,  however,  my  old  ailments 
started  to  make  themselves  known  again, 
and  I  shed  tears  of  mortification  from  my 
radiator  to  think  that  I  could  not  stand 
up  under  the  strain  of  constant  drixdng. 
The  natural  wear  and  tear  which  I  had 
undergone  during  this  second  period  in  my 
life  was  comparatively  negligible,  but,  coup- 
led Tvith  the  abnormal  abuse  I  had  received 
under  my  first  master,  it  was  sufficient  to 
bring  on  the  symptoms  which  presage  a 
complete  breakdown.  First  it  was  a  tim- 
ing-gear that  gave  way  suddenlj^;  then  it 
was  a  front-wheel  bearing;  later  a  pinion 
in  the  rear  axle  housing,  and  so  on,  until 
I  became  a  source  of  constant  expense  to 
my  second  owner.  He  had  not  the  means 
to  give  me  a  thorough  overhauling,  as  he 
would  have  liked  to  do,  but  managed  to 
keep  me  running  until  late  in  the  fall  of  the 
third  j^ear  of  my  life,  when  he  again  put 
me  on  the  market. 

By  this  time  I  was  no  longer  a  new  ear. 
My  paint  and  varnish  already  showed  signs 
of  hard  service  and  the  groans  and  squeaks 
in  my  anatomy  could  not  be  stilled,  even 
with  the  hea\dest  oil. 

After  a  "winter  of  waiting  and  anxiety,  I 
was  finally  sold,  at  a  very  low  price  to  a 
hackman,  who  pulled  off  my  touring  body, 
gave  me  enough  of  an  overhauling  to  keep 
me  running  in  a  haphazard  way  and  bur- 
dened my  wabbling  wheels  with  a  hea^^ 
limousine  body  which  had  been  built  for  a 
much  more  powerful  car  of  years  gone  by. 
I  was  in  a  sad  plight.  A  wreck  mechan- 
ically and  my  handsome  Unes  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  I  felt  weary  of  life  and  entered 
upon  my  new  work  with  a  listlessness  that 
brought  me  many  an  unkind  and  harsh 
word  from  the  chauffeur  who  resented  his 
"bad  luck"  in  getting  me.  I  don't  know 
how  I  managed  to  hold  up  under  the  strain, 
but  for  months  and  months  I  rattled  crazily 
through  the  citj'  streets,  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  racked  and  battered  in  the  congested 
traffic,  but  always  going  on  and  on.  Nat- 
urally, I  spent  part  of  the  time  in  the  repair- 
shop,  where  a  man'with  diabolical  ingenuity 
managed  to  patch  me  up  so  that  I  would 
keep  running.  I  was  shimmed  and  wired 
and  braced  and  bolted  at  every  point  until 
I  felt  like  a  veteran  of  many  wars. 

At  last,  however,  I  reached  the  stage 
where  I  could  not  be  patched  anj'  more. 
I  collapsed  one  day  while  making  a  hurry 
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This  Reo  Speed  Wagon 
Fits  Every  Business 

^  We  believe  that  statement  is  not  merely  figuratively 
but  literally  true. 

^  We,  ourselves,  have  been  astonished  at  the  great 
range  of  its  usefulness  and  its  great  degree  of  adaptability. 

^  Many  lines  of  business  of  whose  existence  we  did  not 
even  know,  have  bought  Reo  Speed  Wagons  — and 
then  told  us  of  its  wonderful  work, 

^  Our  record  of  owners  shows  that  it  is  used  in  prac- 
tically every  class  of  hauling  and  delivering. 

^  Even  in  those  lines  where  you  would  naturally  think 
only  in  terms  of  10-ton  trucks,  we  find  Speed  Wagons 
rendering  splendid — and  owners  tell  us— more  econom- 
ical service. 


In  any  branch  of  industry  — city,  suburban  or  rural — 
where  the  loads  can  be  divided  into  ton  or  smaller  units, 
this  pneumatic  tired  Reo  will  prove  its  superiority. 

^  Reo  designed,  and  built  entirely  in  the  Reo  shops,  it  has 
that  sturdiness  and  dependability  that  spell  Low  Upkeep. 


"Price  as  Shown  is  $1575  f.  o.  b.  Lansing 
Plus  Special  Federal  Tax 
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MOTORING  AND   AVIATION 

Continued 


call  and  felt  suddenly'  that  a  load  had  been 
lifted  from  my  mind.  I  knew  I  should 
never  run  again  and  I  rejoiced  that  I  had 
finally  earned  my  well-earned  rest. 

The  hackman  did  not  give  me  up  so  eas- 
ily, however,  but  towed  me  back  to  the 
garage  where  my  body  was  taken  off  and 
my  mechanical  parts  again  inspected.  It 
was  hopeless,  however,  and,  in  disgust,  he 
replaced  my  old  touring  body  and  shipped 
me  to  the  scrap-yard  after  the  junkman 
had  condescended  to  give  him  a  few  dollars 
for  the  metal  I  still  contained. 

My  career  is  now  over.  I  have  done  my 
best,  but  the  handicap  was  too  great. 
Until  friction  is  overcome,  motor-cars  must 
be  carefully  lubricated  with  the  best  lubri- 
cants obtainable. 

The  best  oil  is  much  cheaper  than  bear- 
ings, and  it's  one  or  the  other. 

I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  neglect,  and 
while  I  can  never  be  resurrected  as  a  useful 
vehicle  to  man,  I  feel  that  I  could  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if  my  worn-out  parts  could 
be  exhibited  in  a  place  where  all  motorists 
could  see,  and  over  them  be  hung  a  sign: 
"This  car  was  a  victim  of  improper  and 
insufficient  lubrication.  It  died  long  before 
its  time  and  suffered  much.  Heed  its 
warning:    Lubricate  first." 


CHICAGO'S  FREE-AND-EASY  AUTO- 
RIDING   SYSTEM 

THE  following  fanciful  tale  purports 
to  be  the  personal  experience  of  a 
pedestrian  in  Chicago  during  an  experi- 
ment in  promiscuous  motor-hospitality 
supposed  to  have  been  conducted  by  that 
city's  North  Side.  It  is  written  in  what 
might  be  called  the  catch-as-cateh-can 
literary  style,  which  seems  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  a  story  of  this  kind.  The 
pedestrian  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  a  stranger  in  Chicago,  and  he  had 
some  trouble  at  first  to  comprehend  that 
not  only  would  auto-owners  let  weary  pil- 
grims ride  with  them,  but  that  the  pilgrims 
themselves  could  actually  demand  rides 
and  get  away  with  it.  When  the  facts 
finally  soaked  in,  he  lost  no  time  in  testing 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  the  re- 
sults, it  seems,  induced  a  mild  case  of  auto- 
intoxication, so  to  speak.  The  narrative 
is  from  the  pen  of  Leigh  Metcalfe,  appears 
in  Motor  (New  York),  and  reads  in  part: 

it  certinly  is  a  wonderful  thing — all  the 
people  who  live  on  the  n.  side  of  town  stand 
in  rows  along  mich  boul.  and  by  looking 
like  they  wish  they  had  an  auto  to  go  home 
in  they  stricke  the  hearts  of  the  autoists  wh 
stop.  Of  course,  ostensably  they  is  wait- 
ing for  motor  buses,  but  when  a  bus  does 
come  rattling  by  it  is  loaded  to  the  mud- 
guards and  no  chanct  to  climb  abord.  So 
the  folks  on  the  curb  stand  by  and  look 
miserable  and  tired  and  hungi-y  and  finely 
grab  a  swell  ride  in  a  motor  car. 

then  i  here  two  birds  alongside  me  talk- 
ing, one  of  them  says  yessir,  i  stood  here 
for  six  whole  minutes  yesterday  and  not  one 
spudworth  came  by — not  one !  it's  an  out- 
rage thats  what  it  is  you  see  i  like  spud- 
worths — the  way  their  carburayter  sings, 
when  a  spudworth  finely  did  come  and  i 
order  the  owner  of  the  car  to  stop  and  give 


me  a  lift  i  have  to  get  out  the  next  block, 
he  had  put  in  a  new  carburayter  in  and  it 
didn't  make  no  hising  sound,  i  must  have 
a  hising  carbuyrater  and  if  i  ever  buy  a  car 
of  myself  (wich  he  wont)  ill  have  it  loaded 
with  hising  carbuyraters . 

the  people  who  flip  these  free  rides  got 
the  car  owners  by  the  neck  a  man  with  an 
automobile  dassent  call  his  car  his  own,  in 
fact  every  one  who  drives  a  boat  north  is 
getting  to  look  pure  and  holey  from  the 
inner  knowledge  that,  they  is  doing  the 
community  a  service  it  seems  to  be  the  un- 
written law  of  the  road  here  and  they  aint 
alloud  to  axcept  cash  for  the  favor  either 
but  take  it  as  a  personl  offence  if  you  offer 
them  anything,  there  is  a  wealthy  mil- 
lionair  now  in  the  cook  co.  jail  waiting 
trial  for  murder,  it  seems  he  kilt  a  man 
who  tried  to  make  him  accept  a  seegar  for 
driving  him  from  the  loop  to  lake  forest,  a 
paltry  matter  of  thirty-five  miles,  well 
wile  i  was  waiting  there  comes  a  little 
flivver  and  i  thinks  to  myself  well  there 
aiht  nothing  hi  tone  about  me  i  guess  ill 
get  a  lift  from  this  chap,  so  i  put  up  my 
hand  and  the  flivver  come  to  a  stop.  The 
driver  hops  down  from  his  seat  on  high  and 
hands  me  his  card,  here  he  says  with  a 
rather  wain  smile  climb  in  and  just  mail 
the  old  boat  back  as  soon  as  you  get 
through  with  it.  I  wonder  can  I  ketch  a 
street-car  around  here?  Well  when  i  come 
to  he  was  still  standing  there  so  i  says  ime 
much  obliged  old  fellow  but  i  dont  know 
how  to  drive,  well  says  he  i  might  hire  a 
schauffer  for  you  but  im  in  a  hurry  and 
am  due  to  marry  my  wife  at  three  bells  its 
now.  five  minutes  of  three.  Of  course  i 
might  postpone  the  event  but  you  know 
how  ladies  is  about  their  wedding  day. 
Well  i  says,  i  might  ride  over  with  you 
and  then  after  its  all  over  you  and  your 
bride  could  drive  me  around  to  Wilsoon 
av.  as  he  didnt  seem  to  inthuse  over  the 
suggestion  i  told  him  to  beat  it  as  i  didnt 
have  time  to  stay  for  the  nuptuls  anywaj'. 

Finely  a  man  stops  in  a  Puikun  and  I 
hops  in  before  we  can  start  an  argument. 
Im  going  to  Wilsson  and  Sheridan  says  I 
nice  and  polite.  Well  Im  bound  for  the 
west  side  he  says  but  i  guess  i  can  run  you 
up  there  first.  O  dont  bother  says  I  set- 
tling down  comfterbly  in  the  seat. 

we  got  to  Wilsson  av.  in  short  order 
and  i  hurried  through  my  business  for  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  back  to  the  boul. 
and  flip  a  swell  ride  back  down  town. 

this  time  i  decides  to  pick  a  swell  car 
and  so  i  let  fifteen  or  twenty  middel  size 
ones  and  a  lot  of  chicken  feed  slip  by 
without  my  hand  going  up.  well  after  a 
while  along  spins  a  mormon  and  i  raises 
my  hand  in  a  gentle  but  commanding 
fashun  and  the  car  comes  to  a  sudden  stop, 
the  lady  dr'ixang  it  says  in  a  soft  voice, 
im  sorry  sir,  but  i  dont  know  whether  i 
can  accommodate  you  or  not.  you  see 
my  husband  has  just  been  took  down  with 
blind  stagers  and  there  he  lays  in  the 
back  tonnow.  were  on  the  way  to  the 
hosp.  and  what  with  a  nurse  in  front  here 
i  dont  know,  well  i  studied  the  matter 
a  spell.  I  had  my  mind  set  on  a  mormon 
says  I  to  the  lady,  looking  for  signs  of 
weakening,  mebbe  we  could  pile  your  old 
man  into  some  other  automobile,  as  i 
guess  he's  too  far  gone  to  care  what  kind 
of  car  he  rides  in  says  I.  Perhaps  she  says. 
Just  then  the  old  gent  lifts  h's  head  and 
says  with  a  coarse  grunt,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  I  should  kick  the  bucket 
right  here  and  then  you  could  toss  me 
off  at  the  nearest  undertaking  establish- 
ment. No  says  I,  i  wouldn't  want  you 
to  do  that,  it  would  rest  on  my  mind  all 
afternoon.      Well    then,    says    the    lady. 


studying  hard,  perhaps  we  could  let  you 
set  over  on  the  other  side  of  my  old  man. 
Hes  right  stout  but  by  laying  on  his  side 
mebbe  you  could  squeeze  in.  Agin  the 
old  man  grunts,  perhaps  your  grand- 
mother. Dont  pay  no  attention  to  him, 
says  his  wife,  he  aint  hisself  pore  dear! 
well  I  am  so  set  on  a  mormon  to  get  me 
back  to  town  that  I  climbs  in.  It  is 
mighty  stuffy  and  I  cant  say  i  enjoy  the 
ride  so  much,  the  old  gent  is  peevish  and 
doesnt  try  a  bit  to  make  me  comfterble. 
But  the  car  rides  like  a  canoe  and  when  i 
reach  the  loop  i  get  out  and  the  lady 
thanks  me  real  sweet  like  for  my  patience. 
O  that's  alright  madam  i  says  kindly, 
only  i  hope  i  didn't  ketch  the  blind  stagers 
from  your  old  man.  I  hope  to  pete  you 
did  said  the  old  man  with  another  coarse 
grunt.  And  as  i  stept  into  the  ottomat 
for  luncheon  i  says  to  myself,  that  there 
should  be  a  law  against  people  toting 
anyone  ladden  with  desease  in  cars  on  the 
open  bonis  its  a  outrage,  ill  say. 

next  time  Im  in  chi.  sir,  im  gonna  call 
a  cop  if  necessary  to  get  a  comfortable  ride 
out  n. 


AN  ENGLISH  EMERGENCY  SYSTEM 
FOR  MOTORISTS 

IN  connection  with  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  this  country  to  increase  the 
safety  of  the  use  of  automobiles,  perhaps 
some  hints  might  be  borrowed  from  En- 
gland. The  Automobile  and  Motor  Union 
of  that  country,  affiliated  with  our  own 
A.  A.  A.,  has  inaugurated  a  number  of  in- 
novations calculated  not  only  to  make  mo- 
toring more  safe  but  to  furnish  first  aid  to 
motorists  in  case  of  emergency.  The  sys- 
tem includes  patrols  in  busy  places  to  regu- 
late traffic,  portable  miniature  machine- 
shops,  telephone-booths  for  motorists,  and 
underground  gasoline  supply  tanks.  Fran- 
cis Miltoun  describes  the  new  service  in 
Motor  (New  York)  as  follows: 

The  bicycle  and  foot  patrols,  at  busy 
crossroads  of  the  countryside,  and  at  the 
bottle-necks  in  and  out  of  the  big  towns, 
serve,  in  a  way — a  much  better  way  even 
than  the  local  police  force — to  regulate  the 
traffic.  These  patrols,  including  those  on 
bicycles,  on  motor-cycles,  and  in  automo- 
biles, cover  twenty  thousand  miles  of  the 
main  roads  of  England.  Due  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Major  Stenson  Cooke,  the  secretar\f 
of  the  organization,  so  well  remembered  by 
all  American  tourists  before  the  war,  these 
patrols  have  been  welded  into  the  semblanc  > 
of  a  military  organization,  many  of  them 
to-day  being  old  soldiers,  or,  rather,  young 
soldiers,  veterans  of  the  Great  War.  Many 
also  are  members  of  the  St.  John's  Hospital 
Corps,  for  which  qualification  they  get 
extra  pay  as  being  certified  first-aid  special- 
ists of  unquestioned  value  as  to  their  ser- 
vices in  case  of  accident. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  services  is 
the  establishment  of  a  fleet  of  first-aid  side- 
car machine-shops,  so  to  put  it.  These 
miniature  garages  on  wheels  at  all  times 
can  furnish  a  two-gallon  supply  of  gas 
which  will  enable  one  who  has  run  out 
on  the  road  to  get  to  the  next  town  where 
he  may  fill  up. 

Still  another  feature  are  the  telephone- 
booths,  some  guarded  by  patrols  on  "point 
duty"  and  other;  closed  by  key  which  all 
members  may  ha^  e  a  duplicate  of.  These 
booths  are  connected  with  the  national 
telephone  lines  and  may  be  used  for  order- 
ing hotel  accommodations  in  advance,  gar- 
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The  traveler  who  is  distlngulvslied  by  the  possession  of  a  Hartmann 
Wardrobe  Trunk,  receives  the  consideration  accorded  those  accus- 
tomed to  and  commanding  the  most  considerate  service. 

HARTMANN   TRUNK    COMPANY,    Racine,    PTisconsin 

"Be  sure  the  Hartmann  Ree^^is  on  the  trunk  vou  buy 
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AS  is  high;   motor  travel  ex- 
pensive. 


You  cannot  reduce  the  cost  of  fuel 

- — but  you  can  bring  about  a  decided  saving  by 
increasing  fuel  mileage. 

The  New  Stromberg  Carburetor 

does  it.  Effects  a  positive  reduction  in  fuel 
costs  by  adding  mileage — producing  power  plus 
and  assuring  additional  speed  wherever  an^^ 
whenever  desired. 

Write  for  complete  facts.    Be  sure 

to  state  name,  year  and_  model  of  your  motor 
car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Company 

Dept.  113,  64  E.  25th  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois 


New     CTI^AMBERG    Does  iK 

^  Carburetor 
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age  calls,  or  what  not.  All  is  free  to  mem- 
bers, who  pay  two  pounds  a  year  for  mem- 
bership or  in  t  he  case  of  American  members 
a  like  sum,  of  which  half  goes  to  the  A.  A.  A. 
and  the  remainder  to  the  English  organi- 
zation, now  numbering  of  itself  106,000 
members,  all  of  whom  have  the  right  to  wear 
the  A.  A.  and  M.  U.  badge  on  their  cap. 
A  greater  innovation  still  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  public  underground 
gas-tank,  midway  on  the  Bath  Road  from 
London  to  the  west  coast  watering-place, 
near  the  village  of  Aldermanston,  but  abso- 
lutely isolated  near  a  crossroads  with 
scarcely  a  house  in  sight  in  either  direc- 
tion. If  one  happens  to  need  gas  in  this 
neighborhood  he  likely  needs  it  badly,  hence 
the  great  utility  of  this  first  public-service 
station  erected  by  the  A.  A.  and  M.  U. 
to  be  followed  with  others  as  occasion  may 
make  known  the  need.  The  work  is  a  big 
one  and  will  be  carried  out  with  the  same 
efficient  attention  to  detail  which  has  made 
automobile  touring  in  Old  England  the 
pleasure  that  it  is. 


HOW  GASOLINE  DRIES  AWAY 

OUR  noses  tell  us  that  gasoline  evapor- 
ates easily,  yet  the  information  that 
300,000,000  gallons  of  it  dries  away  an- 
nually between  the  wells  and  the  refineries 
is  something  of  a  surprize.  This  amount, 
we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  The 
Universal  Engineer  (New  York),  is  only 
about  half  the  total  loss  from  evaporation, 
and  of  this  total  fully  half  is  preventable. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
the  oil  companies  are  awakening  to  the 
losses  of  gasoline  and  are  taking  active 
steps  to  save  that  which  formerly  escaped 
into  the  air  and  benefited  no  one.    We  read: 

"While  engineers,  chemists,  and  automo- 
liile  men  throughout  the  country  have  been 
Ijcnding  their  best  efforts  toward  develop- 
ing some  liquid  fuel  as  a  substitute  for 
gasoline  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  the  fast-growing  automotive 
industry,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  comes  forward  with  the  declaration 
that  the  entirely  preventive  losses  in  the 
evaporation  of  gasoline  from  crude  petro- 
leum from  the  time  the  petroleum  leaves 
the  wells  until  it  arrives  at  the  refineries 
reaches  a  total  of  more  than  300,000,000 
gallons  each  year,  or  sufficient  to  keep 
1,200.000  automobiles  in  commission  for  a 
year  if  each  car  uses  250  gallons  of  gasohnc. 

"These,  according  to  reports  received, 
are  merely  the  preventive  losses  from 
evaporation  alone  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  other  losses,  many  of  which 
in  part  may  be  avoided.  The  total  loss 
from  evaporation  amounts  to  more  than 
600,000,000  gallons  of  gasohne  for  the 
eountrj^  according  to  the  investigations  of 
the  bureau,  which  has  calculated  that  one- 
half  of  this,  or  300,000,000  gallons  of 
gasoline,  may  be  saved. 

"The  worst  feature  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  gasoline  wasted  is  the  most  volatile 
and  consequently  the  best  quality  gasoUne. 

"The  bureau  will  issue,  shortly,  careful 
directions  to  the  oil  men  as  to  how  this 
deplorable  situation  may  be  remedied.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  bureau  that  the  600,- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoUne   lost   through 
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evaporation  each  year  is  worth  as  a  national 
asset  about  $150,000,000. 

"J.  O.  Lewis,  petroleum  technologist  of 
the  bureau,  in  his  statement  on  these 
losses,  says:  'At  a  tim«  when  there  exists 
so  much  apprehension  in  regard  to  the 
gasoline  situation,  it  is  comforting  to  learn 
of  any  ways  in  which  the  supply  may  be 
increased.  In  an  intensive  effort  to  find 
ways  of  increasing  and  improving  the 
quality  of  gasoline,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
has  made  an  investigation  of  the  losses  of 
gasoline  by  evaporation  from  the  crude  oil 
in  the  field.  Extensive  experiments  and 
investigations  in  the  principal  fields  have 
disclosed  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  gaso- 
line now  escapes  into  the  air.  This  can 
be  conservatively  estimated  at  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  gasoline  in  the  crude  oil. 
Furthermore,  probably  half  of  this,  at 
least,  can  be  economically  recovered,  and 
this  quantity  will  not  only  increase  our 
supply  but  improve  its  quality  somewhat. 

"'From  the  time  that  the  crude  oil 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
well,  the  oil  passes  through  a  series  of  tanks 
and  pipe  lines  until  it  reaches  the  refinery, 
sometimes  thousands  of  miles  away.  In 
the  course  of  its  journey  the  oil  is  exposed 
to  sun  and  air,  and  the  gasoline,  being  very 
volatile,  vaporizes  and  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere.  Altho  it  has  been  generally 
known  that  such  losses  occur,  no  one,  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  called  attention  to 
their  magnitude.  The  mcithods  of  handling 
crude  oil  in  the  field  have  grown  up  from 
the  time  when  gasoline  was  a  drug  on  the 
market,  and  there  was  consequently  no  in- 
centive for  conserving  it.  Until  recently 
no  one  stopt  to  consider  whether  the 
methods  devised  for  conditions  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  were  still  satisfactory  for 
to-day.'" 

A   NEW   INVENTION   THAT   PROMISES 
THE   FIRE-PROOF  AIRPLANE 

FIRE,  not  a  fall,  is  the  airman's  greatest 
fear,  say  veteran  fliers.  The  ad- 
vance of  aircraft  construction  during  the 
war  has  produced  machines  in  which  ])ilo(s 
to-day  fly  right  through  "air-pockets," 
"holes  in  the  air,"  "vacuums,"  and  other 
former  atmospheric  terrors  without  batting 
an  eye.  But  elimination  of  the  fire  danger 
was  not  in  sight  until  a  short  time  ago  when 
Parker  H.  Bradley,  of  Nutley,  N.  J.,  in- 
vented a  variety  of  fire-proof  paint  and 
"dope"  which,  so  it  is  claimed,  render  air- 
planes fire-proof.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  claim  has  as  yet  been  fully  subslan- 
tiated,  however.  Many  airmen  are  from 
Missouri  and  desire  to  be  "shown"  more 
convincing  proofs  of  the  new  invention's 
efficacy  before  they  will  believe  that  the 
flier's  fire  problem  actuallj'  has  been  solvo<l, 
in  spite  of  some  spectacular  tests  roccntly 
in  which  a  machine  treated  with  the  fir<>- 
proof  mixtures  came  out  unscathed.  It 
seems  that  liradley's  attention  was  turned 
to  s(H'king  a  means  for  making  airplanes 
fire-i)roof  by  numerous  newspaper  accounis 
of  airplanes  "shot  down  in  flames"  during 
the  war.  He  resolved  to  find  some  way  to 
eliminate  the  phrase  "in  flames"  from  tli(> 
aviation  reports.  Other  men  had  worked 
on  tlif  same  jmiblem  and  failed.  Bradley 
also  failed  many  times  at  first.  Aviation 
experts  believed  that  the  fire-proof  i)lane 
would  ultimately  be  one  of  all  nuMal  con- 
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struction.  Bradley  was  the  inventor  of 
several  kinds  of  fabrics,  and  as  a  result  of 
experience  gained  in  working  out  formulas 
for  artificial  leathers,  rubbers,  and  other 
material,  he  was  led  to  seek  a  substance 
designed  to  make  inflammable  material 
non-inflammable.  He  finally  evolved  a 
secret  fire-proofing  compound  which  seemed 
to  answer  the  purpose.  This  was  made  the 
base  of  his  fire-proof  paint  and  dope,  the 
latter  being  a  substance  supplied  to  the 
fabric  of  the  wings,  fuselage,  and  control 
surfaces  of  an  airplane  to  stretch  them 
tight  after  they  have  been  sewn  over  the 
framework.  Of  the  tests  made  with  a 
machine  treated  with  this  compound  after 
it  was  finally  perfected,  we  read  as  follows 
in  an  article  by  Harold  M.  Weeks,  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  first  airplane  which  he  treated  with 
these  fireproof  compounds  was  a  Spring- 
field Aircraft  Corporation  model  JNJfD2,  a 
typical  training  plane  composed  of  inflam- 
mable materials.  The  fire-proof  test  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Flying  Club  exam- 
ined the  plane,  its  gasoline  tank,  and  fire- 
proof pilot's  suit,  and  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  of  protecting  the  plane  and 
the  tests  to  which  it  was  subjected  is  based 
on  this  committee's  report. 

All  of  the  woodwork  was  painted  with 
the  fire-proof  paint  over  previously  finished 
surfaces  and  was  not  absorbed  by  the  wood 
fibers.  The  covering  of  the  wings  and  the 
control  surfaces  was  Grade  A  mercerized 
cotton  and  of  the  fuselage  Grade  B  linen. 
The  wings  and  control  surfaces  were  painted 
with  three  coats  of  fire-proof  dope  and  three 
coats  of  fire-proof  paint.  The  fuselage  had 
four  coats  of  the  fire-proof  dope. 

"The  wings  had  a  unique  feature,  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  covering  under  the  upper 
surfaces.  This  cloth  was  put  on  the  wings 
before  the  upper  cap  strips  of  the  ribs  v/ere 
fastened  in  place.  The  object  of  the  inner 
skin  was  to  give  the  wings  double  protec- 
tion against  fire  and  deterioration." 

Instead  of  the  regular  gas-tank  Mr. 
Bradley  substituted  one  of  his  own  design, 
in  which  the  cylinder  was  overlaid  with 
one-fourth  inch  of  compre&t  rubber  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  French  to  fire-proof 
certain  of  their  airplane  tanks  during  the 
war.  This  rubber  was  under  pressure  from 
the  outer  coverings  so  that  when  a  bullet 
was  shot  through  the  tank  the  rubber 
squeezed  in  and  stopt  up  the  hole.  As  the 
vapor  in  the  top  of  the  gasoline  tank  is  very 
dense  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  enough 
oxygen  iu  it  to  cause  it  to  take  fire  or  ex- 
plode even  tho  an  incendiary  bullet  passed 
through  it.  Pilots  who  flew  the  French 
Salmson  machine,  which  had  such  protec- 
tion, said  that  flaming  bullets  had  entered 
their  gas-tanks  without  causing  fire.  The 
rubber  of  the  Bradley  tank  was  covered 
with  a  layer  of  felt,  which  was  painted  with 
five  coats  of  the  fire-proof  paint.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  felt  was  to  make  the  tank  heat- 
proof as  well  as  fire-proof. 

The  Flying  Club  Committee  tested  this 
machine  by  spraying  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  fuselage  and  the  surfaces  of  the 
wings  and  tail  with  gasoline  and  igniting  it. 
They  reported  that: 

"Neither  the  cloth  nor  the  woodwork 
was  affected  by  the  flames,  other  than  a 


few  blisters  on  the  struts,  due  to  an  outer 
covering  of  spar  varnish." 

They  then  made  a  second  test  by  attach- 
ing flaming  torches  made  of  waste  soaked 
in  gasoline  to  the  wings,  and  having  Hugh 
Campbell  and  Charles  Kerwood  fly  the 
machine  through  the  air.  The  committee 
reported  that: 

"The  torches  made  large  flames  and  con- 
tinued to  burn  with  intense  heat  while  the 
machine  was  in  the  air.  There  were  no 
indications  of  fire  when  the  plane  was  in- 
spected after  landing  other  than  a  httle 
spot  on  the  under  surface  of  the  upper  wing 
and  the  few  blisters  previouslj^  noted." 

Tests  were  also  made  of  a  fire-proof  suit 
for  the  pilot.  This  outfit  consisted  of  a 
ponderous  suit  of  fire-proof  felt  and  asbestos 
and  an  aluminum  and  fire-proof  felt  helmet 
with  double  windows  of  mica.  It  was 
tested  independently  of  the  plane,  and  altho 
completely  doused  with  gasoline  and  ig- 
nited while  the  pilot  was  wearing  it,  neither 
the  suit  nor  the  pilot  appeared  to  be 
harmed. 

An  even  more  spectacular  test  of  the 
plane  was  made  at  Hazelhurst  Field, 
]Mineola,  L.  I.,  when  large  quantities  of 
magnesium  fireworks  were  wired  to  all 
the  surfaces  and  ignited  by  an  electric 
switch  while  the  pilot  was  in  the  air.  The 
test  was  made  at  night,  and  for  almost  an 
hour  the  machine  flew  through  the  air 
streaming  a  great  trail  of  fire  like  some 
huge  comet,  finally  landing  with  no  other 
aid  than  the  light  of  the  mirror-backed 
magnesium  torches  on  the  landing  gear. 

Those  inclined  to  be  skeptical  about  Mr. 
Bradley's  invention  recall  "unsinkable" 
boats  now  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean 
and  "fire-proof"  buildings  that  have  been 
wrecked  by  fire.     They  reason  thus: 

Mr.  Bradley's  airplane  may  be  fire-proof, 
but  it  has  inflammable  material  in  it.  It 
has  a  tank,  and  that  tank  contains  gasoline 
— gasoline  which,  when  once  ignited,  might 
blow  the  plane  and  pilot  to  smithereens. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  tank  is  fire-proof  and 
crash-proof.  The  crash-proof  claim  is  based 
on  tests  made  at  the  factory,  where  it  was 
said  the  same  tank  used  in  the  aerial  ex- 
periments was  repeatedly  dropt  from  a 
four-story  window  without  showing  signs  of 
leakage.  But  dropping  an  airplane  gas- 
tank  from  a  factory  window  is  not  the  same 
test  as  having  the  engine  come  smashing 
into  it  when  the  plane  crashes.  More  than 
one  man  has  lived  through  a  crash  that 
smashed  the  gas-tank  flat,  but  these  were 
lucky  cases  and  the  gas  did  not  ignite. 
When  planes  fire-proofed  by  the  Bradley 
process  have  passed  through  several  such 
accidents  as  the  one  which  recently  befell 
an  all-metal  plane,  the  gas-tank  of  which 
took  fire  when  it  crashed,  the  claim  for  a 
fire-proof  airplane  will  be  more  firmly 
grounded. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Bradley  dope  and 
paint  possess  heat-resisting  qualities  as  well 
as  being  fire-proof;  that  they  wiU  protect 
the  wood  surfaces  beneath  it.  It  is  yet  to 
be  proved  that  the  fire-proofing  and  heat- 
proofing  qualities  of  the  new  compound  are 
equal  to  protecting  the  wooden  framework 
of  a  plane  from  intense  heat  of  long  dura- 
tion, such  as  might  occur  when  waste  oil 
and  gas  from  the  engine  took  fire  and 
burned  on  the  wooden  structure  near  the 
engine. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  said  he  would  advise 
that  in  fire-proofing  other  planes  the  wood- 
work itself  be  impregnated  with  the  fire- 
proof compounds  instead  of  merely  apply- 
ing them  after  the  wood  has  been  finished 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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ROM  Italian  cathedral  to  English  pig-sty!  A  mere 
pig's  bristle  spanned  almost  a  century  in  the  devel- 
opment of  time-meters. 

Galileo's  pendulum,  suggested  by  the  swinging  lamp  at 
Pisa,  was  applied  to  clocks  by  Dr.  Hooke  of  England.  But 
how  to  adapt  this  principle  to  portahle  clocks,  or  "watches," 
was  a  puzzle  that  long  baffled  both  Hooke  and  Huygens.  Late 
in  the  seventeenth  century  they  contrived  to  use  a  short,  stiff 
spring  to  stabilize  the  swing  of  the  balance-wheel.  Bent  back 
and  forth  by  the  balance,  it  vibrated  like  a  tiny  pendulum— and  its 
humble  origin  was  the  back  of  a  squealing,  protesting  porker! 

The  pig's  bristle— crude  forerunner  of  the  modern  hair- 
spring—served in  this  important  capacity  foryears.  As  watches 
improved  in  accuracy,  minutes  took  on  a  new  meaning;  and 
before  the  century  was  over,  the  minute  hand  had  been  added— 
just  as  we  find  it  o'^  those  marvelous  timepieces  of  our  day— 


^ 


//,;  juii'ciic 


Material,  conaruB'ton,  aJjmt- 
mcnts  and  ur'vice  fully  coi\  1 1 J 
by  Elgin  Guarantee    •    *     •    * 
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SOLID  TIRES  OR  PNEUMATICS? 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  of  intermediate  size 
are  the  only  vehicles  practically  affect- 
ed by  this  question.  On  the  pleasure  car  the 
pneumatic  reigns  supreme,  despite  the  vex- 
atious delays  due  to  punctures  and  blow- 
outs. S.  V.  Norton,  of  the  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  who  discusses 
this  question  in  The  American  Exporter 
(New  York),  says  that  present  usage  favors 
pneumatics  even  on  trucks,  when  they  are 
below  13^  tons  capacity.  Above  3J^  tons, 
the  solid  is  preferred.  Between  these  two 
limits  there  is  room  for  discussion.  IMr. 
Norton  seems  to  think  that  each  truck- 
o\\Tier  will  have  to  apply  his  reasoning 
powers  to  the  factors  that  govern  in  his 
particular  case.  Pneumatics  negotiate 
rough  or  soft  roads  better;  they  may  in 
Bome  cases  favor  speed;  in  long-distance 
hauUng  they  save  time.  On  the  other 
band,  solid  tires  require  no  pumping  and 
they  give  continuous  service,  "nathout  lay- 
ing off  for  repairs.  There  is  a  tendency, 
the  writer  tells  us,  to  use  pneumatics  on  the 
front  wheels  and  solids  on  the  rear  ones. 
Writes  Mr.  Norton: 

"In  order  to  find  out  why  pneumatics 
were  used,  I  asked  several  himdred  motor- 
truck and  tire  salesmen  as  well  as  truck- 
operators  throughout  the  United  States  to 
state  what  they  considered  was  their  chief 
advantage  in  this  debatable  field.  The 
following  reasons  were  given,  with  the  per- 
centage of  replies  for  each:  Greater  trac- 
tion, 40  per  cent.;  more  cushioning,  28 
per  cent. ;  higher  speed,  21  per  cent. ;  lower 
repair  bills,  5  per  cent. ;  saving  in  gasoline, 
4  per  cent.;  more  work  possible,  2  per  cent. 

"Other  reasons  were  given  for  the  use  of 
pneumatic  tires,  but  they  were  thought  to 
be  of  secondary  importance.  They  were: 
less  breakage  of  load,  reduced  fatigue  of 
drive,  less  depreciation  of  truck,  reduced 
depreciation  of  road  adaptability  of  truck 
to  farm  use,  lighter-weight  trucks  possible, 
and  increased  earning  power. 

"The  factors  bearing  on  the  problem 
may  be  di^aded  into  (1)  the  engineering 
aspects  involved;  (2)  the  practical  oper- 
ating features  encountered  by  the  driver, 
and  (3)  the  features  of  tire  service  in  the 
commimity  in  which  the  truck  is  running. 

"In  taking  up  the  engineering  aspects  I 
speak  frankly  as  a  layman  and  not  as  a 
truck  engineer.  Before  changing  tire 
equipment  from  solids  to  pneumatics  the 
operator  should  realize  that  in  order  to 
gain  certain  possible  advantages  he  must 
face  other  definite  disadvantages.  In  the 
first  place  he  ^\^ll  have  to  cut  down  the 
wheels  of  the  truck.  Also,  the  larger  sec- 
tional diameter  of  pneumatic  tires  will  af- 
fect the  steering  clearance,  and  the  truck 
will  be  unable  to  turn  in  as  short  a  radius 
as  it  did  on  solid  tires. 

"As  the  larger  diameter  of  pneumatic 
tires  vAW.  affect  the  gear  reduction  the 
mechanical  ability  of  the  truck  will  be 
affected.  If  the  change  is  made,  will  the 
tnick  be  able  to  'make  the  grade'?  Will  it 
materially  affect  the  pay-load  capacity  of 
the  truck?  Will  it  reduce  the  ability  to 
operate  trailers?  What  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  engine? 


'The  increased  maximiim  speed  due  to 
the  larger  diameter  of  the  pneumatic  tires 
will  be  relatively  slight  provided  the  engine 
is  governed  to  run  at  the  same  speed  as 
formerly. 

"  Additional  speed  calls  for  greater  break- 
ing ability.  The  question  for  the  truck- 
owner  to  decide  before  making  the  change 
is  whether  the  truck  can  be  equipped  with 
brakes  ha^-ing  much  larger  capacity,  and 
if  not  whether  it  will  pay  to  take  the 
chance. 

"Of  no  less  moment  is  the  question  of 
air  supply.  Since  pneumatic  t«ires  require 
from  90  to  160  pounds  inflation  pressure 
hand  pumping  is  out  of  the  question  and. 
power-driven  pump  on  the  truck  or  close 
at  hand  becomes  a  necessity. 

"Let  us  now  look  at  practical  operating 
features. 

"Broadly  speaking,  the  efficiency  of  a 
truck  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time 
or  money,  or  bothj  that  it  saves  for  the 
shipper. 

"The  factors  affecting  time  are:  dis- 
tance of  hauls,  traffic  congestion,  speed  of 
delivery,  regularity  of  delivery,  condition 
of  roads  (effect  on  speed  of  truck),  number 
of  trips  per  day,  time  out  for  repairs,  etc. 

"The  factors  affecting  money  are: 
amount  of  pay-load  and  overload;  condi- 
tion of  roads  (effect  on  tires  and  truck), 
number  of  trips  per  day,  cost  of  operation, 
cost  of  up-keep,  and  cost  of  substitute 
eqnpiment. 

"In  what  way  does  the  tire  equipment 
bear  on  these  factors? 

If  the  operator  is  engaged  in  long-dis- 
tance hauling  wnth  relatively  few  stops, 
pneumatic  tires  will  almost  invariably  save 
running  time,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
absorb  the  road  shocks  so  much  more  easily 
than  solids. 

"L'p  to  the  present,  however,  compara- 
tively few  trucks  are  engaged  in  long- 
distance hauling.  The  great  majority  of 
trucks  operate  in  cities  where  they  can  not 
possibly  obtain  a  speed  of  over  ten  miles 
an  hour.  For  such  speeds  there  can  be 
no  possible  saving  in  time  which  would 
offset  the  extra  cost  of  running  on  pneu- 
matic tires. 

"The  condition  of  road  surface  has  a 
verj'  important  bearing  on  the  time  ele- 
ment. Lender  certain  circumstances  the 
increased  traction  afforded  by  the  heavy- 
duty  pneumatic  makes  it  possible  to  oper- 
ate the  truck,  while  if  it  is  equipped  with 
solids  it  can  not  be  driven  at  all,  particu- 
larly in  rural  districts." 

"An  important  factor  in  the  time  ele- 
ment is  the  number  of  hours  the  truck  is 
laid  up  for  repair.  Barring  defective  ma- 
terial or  workmanshi}),  solid  tires  give  un- 
interrupted service  until  worn  down. 
They  can  then  be  i-eplaced  without  serious 
loss  of  time. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  vulnerability 
of  pneumatic  tires,  they  are  far  more  likely 
to  require  time  out  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ments. .  He  continues: 

"There  is  a  well-nigh  universal  tendency 
to  overload  trucks.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  solid  tires  will  not  only  carry 
heavier  overloads,  but  will  last  longer  in 
such  service. 

"Closely  allied  to  the  cost  of  overload- 
ing pneumatic  tires  is  that  of  under-infla- 


tion.  The  constant  and  extreme  flexing 
caused  by  overloading  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  side-wall,  making  it  much  more 
likely  to  fail  in  service.  While  solid  tires 
are  not  invulnerable  they  can  stand  more 
abuse  and  are  less  expensive  to  maintain  in 
working  condition. 

"When  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
truck  concerned  is  judged  by  the  number 
of  trips  per  day,  the  advantage  seems  to 
lie  with  pneumatic  equipment  pro\'ided  the 
runs  are  long  enough  and  not  restricted  by 
such  factors  as  traffic  congestion  and  delays 
at  terminals. 

".\s  I  suggested  before,  there  are  certain 
conditions  under  which  trucks  on  pneu- 
matics can  make  trips  when  those  on  solids 
can  not  be  operated.  Hence,  their  earning 
capacity  is  just  so  much  greater.  It  has 
been  noted  that  trucks  on  pneumatics  not 
only  negotiate  the  unpaved  roadways  more 
easily,  but  do  less  damage  than  those  on 
solids,  and  hence  are  looked  -upon  with 
more  favor  by  the  farmers  thej-  serve. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  operator  faces 
in  so  far  as  tire  service  is  concerned.  By 
far  the  most  serious  and  difficult  phase  of 
giving  service  with  heavy-duty  pneu- 
matics is  connected  with  the  repair. 
Pneumatic  truck  tires  are  subject  to  in- 
juries, cuts,  and  damages  generally  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  can  not  be  repaired  ex- 
cept at  the  factor}'  Avhere  the}'  are  made, 
or  in  a  few"  cities  at  a  factory  branch. 
Moreover,  repaired  casings  frequently  de- 
liver but  small  mileage  due  to  the  over- 
cure  of  the  joined  portions.  No  doubt 
this  feature  Avill  ultimately  be  corrected. 
The  tread  seems  to  give  less  trouble  than 
the  side-walls,  which  are  more  susceptible 
to  rut  wear  and  overloading  abuses. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  significant 
developments  which  I  have  noticed  in 
studying  this  subject,  however,  is  the 
growing  tendency  among  tri\ck-operators 
to  use  pneumatic  tires  on  front  wheels, 
where  the  need  for  protection  from  vibra- 
tion is  the  greatest,  and  solids  on  the  rear, 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  load.  This 
practise  has  much  to  commend  it  and 
should  steadily  grow  in  favor." 


ALCOHOLISM   FOR   TEETOTALERS 

THE  distressing  after-affects  of  alcohol 
have  been  stoically  borne  by  many  a 
victim  for  the  sake  of  a  few  hours  of  stimu- 
lation. But  how  sad  the  lot  of  him  who  is 
doomed  to  suffer  from  alcoholism  without 
having  taken  a  single  drop  of  any  alcoholic 
drink!  That  we  may  cany  about  our  own 
breweries  inside  us,  the  alcohol  originating 
within  the  body  by  intestinal  fermentation, 
and  that  disorders  identical  with  alcoholism 
may  thus  be  caused,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Jules 
Goldschmidt,  of  Paris,  in  an  article  printed 
in  The  Medical  Review  of  Recieus.  The 
principal  aim  of  his  article.  Dr.  Gold- 
schmidt tells  us,  is  to  explain  satisfactorily 
the  origin  of  symptoms,  ordinarily  due  to 
alcohol,  in  cases  where  the  patient  has  never 
indulged  in  wine,  beer,  or  liquor,  nor  has 
inherited  or  acquired  syphilis  or  rheuma- 
tism, the  two  most  frequent  causes  of  arte- 
riosclerosis. Such  cases,  he  assures  us,  are 
not  at  all  rare.     He  continues: 
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l^meiri  Drivers 

Do  they  realize  the  relation  of  Engine  Lubrication 
to  both  Petty  and  Serious  Driving  Problems? 


MORE    AND    MORE 
men     drivers     are 
realizing    the    im- 
portance of  using  the  cor- 
/cct  oil  in  their  cars.      To 
their  wives  who  drive  the 
cars  during  the  week,   the 
importance   of   scientific 
lubrication  is  even  greater. 
Driving      problems, 
bothersome     enough      for 
men  drivers,  become  more 
serious  when  a  woman  is 
at  the  wheel. 

AmoiiK  tin-  ilruiiiji  pr<)l)Uiiis 
wliicli  botlur  woiiK-n,  pirliaps 
the  most  important  arc-  tliosi-: 
1 — EiiKine  is  difficult  to  start. 
2— (lears  have  to  be  shifted  on 
hills  and  in  traffic.  3 — I'jinine 
missing;  because  of  fouled 
spark  pluns. 

Engine  difficult  to  start 

Women  drivers  use  cars  larnely 
for  short  trips.  Often  the  car 
stands  idle  outside  for  several 
hours.  While  standing  it  cools 
off.  Starting  a  cold  engine  is 
always  more  difficult  than 
starting  a  warm  one.  Hut 
this  difficulty  of  starting  is 
increased  by  a  lowijual- 
ity  of  wrong-bodied  oil 
which  throws  an  addi- 
tional strain  on  the 
batteries. 

1  he  correct  gradi'  of 
Cjargoyle  Mobiloils 
often  surprises  motorists 


by  the  easier  startuig  which 
results.  1  his  is  because  the  oil 
is  both  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  a  scientifically  correct 
body.  If  the  Chart  specifies  a 
different  grade  of  oil  for  your 
car  in  winter,  be  sure  to  use 
this  grade. 

Frequent  gear  shifting 

With  incorrect  lubrication  the 
engine  overheats.  The  valves 
become  sticky.  The  spark 
plugs  foul.  This  results  in  ir- 
regular action  of  the  engine, 
lessening  its  power.  As  a  re- 
sult the  engine  loses  its  flexi- 
bility to  a  marked  degree. 
Hills  formerly  taken  on  high 
gear  must  now  be  traveleil  in 
lower  gear.  Lower  gear  has 
to  be  used  too  much  in  traffic. 
Trouble  of  this  kind  is  directly 
traceable  to  incorrect  lubrica- 
tion, and  can  be  avoiiled  when 
the  motorist  follows  the  Chart 
on  the  right. 

Spark  plugs  foul 

Kngine  missing  is  quite  often 
caused  by  a  fouled  spark  plug. 
Removing  and  cleaning  a  spark 


Mobiloils 

yi  grade  for  each  type  of  tfiotor  ' 


OF  ONF  TiiiNfi  you  may  be 
sure.  If  you  use  the 
grade  of  (iargo\le  Mobiloils 
specified  in  the  Chart,  you  are 
getting  maximum  freedom 
from  the  troubles  discussed 
here.  Ihis  is  a  recognized 
fact  in  scientific  circles  and 
among  the  more  experienced 
a  u  t  o  m  oj)  i  I  e  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  motorists  the 
world  over. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  on 
the  partial  Chart  to  the  right 
send  for  our  booklet  "C'orrect 
\  u  to  mo  bile  Lubrication," 
which  contains  the  compUte 
Chart.  Or  consult  the  com- 
plete Chart  at  your  deal- 
er's, l^e  careful  to  notice 
what  grade  of  (largoyle 
Mobiloils  is  specified  for 
winter  use  in  your  car. 
In  writing,  please 
address  our  nearest 
branch. 


Donwstir 
Uranvhmi: 


New  York 
Boston 


PliiladWpliia 
rittsburgli 


Oi'lrdit 
("liicaKD 


MimioaiKilis 
Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Di's  Moinis 


plug  is  simple  enough  to  a 
man,  but  it  is  a  nasty,  trouble- 
some job  for  a  woman.  Fre- 
quent fouling  of  spark  plugs 
is  usually  due  to  incorrect 
lubrication.  With  the  correct 
gratle  of  (iargo\le  Mobiloils 
women  drivers  will  experience 
a  freedom  from  this  kind  of 
trouble. 

Other  operating  troubles 
frequentl\'  encountered  are — 
water  boiling  in  the  radiator, 
due  to  overheating  of  the  en- 
gine; excessive  smoking  at  the 
exhaust;  and  other  anno\- 
ances.  all  of  which  are  usually 
traceable  n>  lault\  lubrication. 


Mobiloils 

^  grat/e  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  (or 
engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  \fobiloil  "B" 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other\\'ise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezmg  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  .Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or 
send  for  booklet,  "Correct  Lubrication."  which  lists 
the  Correct  Grades  for  all  af 
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A    Ak      a    Arc 


An.  Arc.  Are.  Arc 


A/c.  Arc.  Arc  Are 


k      A 
I     A 


r     £     t     H     £ 


Arc.     A    \tc     A  |Ai 
Ak  'Aic    Arc  Arc 


Kk     a    Arc 


Arc    Arc  Arc   Arc  Arc    Arc   Arc   Arc   Arc. 


A    Arc     A    Art      A 


,\rc  Aft 

A  \Kii 
Arc  Kii 
A<c 

A 

A      A  Urc   Arv 


Arc    Arc   Are    Arc  'Arv 


Arc  [Are.  Are  lA'e   ^re  .^i 


A      A     \re  Arc 


A    Are.    A  Arc.    A   .Arc. 


A  Ai 
A  Arc 
Arc. 'Arc 
Arc.Hrc. 


\n  .Are    ^re  '.Arc 


Kti  'Arc    Arc   .Are 


\re  lAiv   Are  Arc. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Speciiitiatg  tn  tht  manuj'arture  of  ttioh-i^mL'* 
tubrirnttts  for  r^vry  rlatui  nf  mavhttifru 
Ohtiittutblr  et^rryifhrr*  \n  tht  uwyld 


NEW  YORK.  U.S.A. 


un 
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yFsr/;?^/c^S!Zc^ss^S^ 


^oual  io  ike  oeeasion 
In  usefulness  and  in  ar^ 


You'll  always  find 

a  good  hardware 

store  near  by. 


T  MAKES  little  difference 
whether  you  lock  the  door 
before  or  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  unless  the  Lock  is  un' 
pickable  and  strong.  A  Night 
Latch  should  catch  v/ith  a  2,ip 
and  hold  its  own.  A  Door 
Check  should  use  its  power 
smoothly  and  not  overdo  it.  A 
Safety  Exit  Bolt  must  be  fool 
proof  There  are  appropriate 
Knobs,  Latches  and  trimmings 
for  the  kitchen  door  as  well 
as  the  parlor  and  entrance. 

If  the  Hardware  is  CORBIN, 
it  never  shirks,  balks  or 
foo2,les.  You  can  depend  upon 
it,  for  it  is  always  on  the  job. 
And  it  is  correct  in  design. 

CORBIN  Ware  Wor\s. 


P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


^^ 


rjf^^^ifmflc^/^^&^J^/^^^^ 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


"My  investigations  have  led  me  to  the 
conchision  that  whenever  such  degenera- 
tion has  occurred  in  avowedly  abstemious 
and  not  otherwise  infected  persons,  it  has 
been  caused  by  alcohol  originating  in  the 
patient's  system.  This  may  at  first  sight 
seem  fantastic,  but  it  is  easily  proved. 
Fermentation,  as  everybody  knows,  means 
the  dissolution  of  a  saccharin  substance 
into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol.  The  proc- 
ess is  not  a  purely  chemical  one,  but  is  also 
biological.  A  living  organism,  the  yeast- 
cell,  feeds  on  the  sugar  and  secretes,  as  the 
result  of  its  own  life,  both  the  carbonic  acid 
and  the  alcohol.  Yeast-cells  pullulate 
abundantly  in  the  intestines,  especially  in 
the  colon.  Immediately  after  birth  the 
child  fills  the  intestinal  tract  with  air  by 
respiration  and  deglutition;  soon  after- 
ward we  find  in  the  intestinal  gases  expelled 
by  the  infant,  besides  atmospheric  gas, 
carbonic  acid,  the  product  of  milk-sugar 
fermentation.  Yeast-cells  are  ubiquitous 
and  combined  in  our  atmosphere  up  to  very 
high  altitudes.  The  fermentation  increases 
with  advancing  years,  when  with  ordinary 
food,  especially  with  bread,  great  quanti- 
ties of  fermenting  cells  enter  into  the  or- 
ganism daily.  The  alcohol  is  absorbed. 
Notwithstanding  its  minimal  quantity,  its 
action  often  becomes,  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  deleterious,  the  more  so  as  we 
know  that  all  chemical  action  and  reaction 
in  the  nascent  state  is  more  powerful  than 
the  one  of  already  formed  substances. 
Besides  the  bodily  complaints,  we  meet  in 
such  cases  an  unsound  mind,  which  we  gen- 
erally designate  as  hypochondria  or  hyster- 
ical. We  too  often  confound  cause  and  ef- 
fect and  accuse  the  diseased  mind  of  origi- 
nating the  intestinal  troubles,  when  the 
contrary  is  the  fact. 

"The  effect  of  alcohol  being  constantly 
produced  in  the  human  body  is  another  in- 
stance of  an  apparently  insignificant  but 
constant  force,  becoming  in  time  verj^  ap- 
preciable and  at  last  destructive.  The  drop 
wears  away  the  stone. 

"Having  diagnosed  the  evil,  we  should 
endeavor  to  find  its  cure.  Ordinary  alco- 
holism once  firmly  established  is  not  cur- 
able, tho  it  may  be  alleviated  by  rigorously 
abstemious  diet.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
nation  to  suppress  the  consumption  of 
strong  liquors  without  curtailing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light  wines  and  beers.  But  how 
shall  we  deal  with  the  havoc  that  nature 
insidiously  works  on  humanity  by  intesti- 
nally  brewed  alcohol.  Simply  by  choking 
fermentation  and  not  allowing  it  to  grow 
to  dangerous  proportions.  Heat  quickly 
destroys  all  fermentable  cells.  Sufferers 
from  flatulence  should  therefore  abstain 
from  all  raw  food  and  eat  or  drink  only 
sterilized  aliments,  which  means  that  all 
food,  solid  or  liquid,  has  to  pass  through 
heat  at  t^he  boiling-point.  Overindulgence 
in  sweet  dishes  should  be  avoided,  fresh 
bread  should  be  toasted  in  order  to  kill  the 
numerous  living  yeast-cells. 

"My  exposition  of  this — let  me  call  it — 
natural  alcoholic  poisoning  of  the  organism 
is  not  meant  to  diminish  oiir  endeavor  to 
eradicate  the  abuse  of  strong  intoxicating 
liquors  under  pretense  that  nature  itself 
Avills  the  evil.  Nature  is  cruel  to  organized 
creatures,  all  of  which  are  doomed  to  perish 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  for  science  to  oppose 
the  destructive  powers  of  nature,  which, 
like  Saturn,  devours  her  own  children. 
Victory  over  vice  and  disease  will  one  day 
offer  him  the  crown  of  perfection. 


ratrons    of    the    Forest 


THE   CHILD -FEEDING   FUND       F 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

$485.50— Virginia,    Helen    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Fred    C. 
Utile. 

$450.00— Troop   No.    1.    Army    V.    M.    C.    A.    Hoy   Scouts, 
Aino    V.    M.    ('.    A,    liuildiiig.    Fort   Leavenworth,    Kan. 
$409.50- Fir.st   Heformed   .S.    S.,    Canton,    Oiiio. 
$400.00     each— Fiist     i:nitaiian     Church     of     Wheeling, 
K.ni   Uriive.    \V.    Va. ;   .).    W.    Fales. 
$387.00'    I'euule    of    Athens,    Ohio. 

$360.00  -Students     and    Friends    of    North    East    High 
Sclidiil,    I'a.  , 

$350.00  -Fred  S.  Pevear. 
$344.36     (Jallmvay    College,    Searcy,   Ark. 
$323.0C— Kicljniond  Ave.    Church   of   Christ  Bible  School 
(HiKciples),    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
$305.00     Ki^tary    Club    of    Chester,    Pa. 
$300.00   each  -  .\Ir.    and  Mrs.    W.   J.   Austin;   Edmund  A. 
Cole:    E.    M.    Kovvley    and    George   W.    Clynes;    Mr.    and 
Mis.    (  has,    i:.    Thomas. 

$284.30— Ciiizeiis   of   Seneca   Falls,   N.    T 
$285.00— Mis.    J.    G.    Bennett. 
$283.11     i'ui)i:s,     I'areata     and 
Lake   Consolidated   II.    S.,    Minn. 
$270.48     Watertuwn    H.    S.,    S.    D. 
$268.20--Osborno    County    War    Council.    Kansas. 
$260.09— Sixth  Grado   U.    S.   N.   Trajjiing  School,  Kala- 
ri;azoo,    Mich. 

$205.45— People    of    Walton,    N.    T. 
$264.04  -Bockvillo    I'ublic    Schools,    Conn. 
$260.00— Ur.     Henry    K.    Hairovver. 
$259.50— Coiigregalional    Sunday    School,    Kane,    Pa. 
$257.99  -Round    Tablo    Luncheon    Group.    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
$252.25— L'tica    Lodge   No.    47,    F.    and   A.    M.,    N.    Y. 
$252.00— Lafayette    High    and    Grammar    Scliool,    Nor- 
folk   Co.,    Va. 
$25l.60--('en(ral    Presbyterian    Church.    Atlanta,    Oa. 
$250.00     each— Mary     K.      I'rcnlis;     Jr.     Ked     Cross     of 
I'ublic    Schools,    Allentown,    Pa.;    "Sympathy,"    N.    Y.    C. ; 
II.    I'.ates,    Jr. 

$247.00— Citizens    of    Erie,    Pa. 

$234.00  -Faculty  and  Students  of  Jlorningside  College, 
.Sioux    Cily,    Iowa. 

$222.62— Edinboro   State  Normal   and  I'ublic  ScliooI,   Pa. 
$222.20— Presbyterian    S.    S.    of    (irund    Haven,    Mich. 
$221.00— Joliet    Township    High    School,    111. 
$216.92— Methodist    Sunilay   Sihool    of    Yuma,    Colo. 
$2I5.00--Conway    Brown    Scliool,    Tulsa,    Okla. 
$206.85 — Alartlnez    Grammar    Scliool,    Cal. 
$203.55 — Kidd    Key    College.    Shenuan,    Texas. 
$202.56--Brick    Presby.    Church,   JM.    Y.    C. 
$200.76— Students    and    Faculty    High    School,     Owens- 
boro,    Ky. 

$200.00  each— Moses  Blgelow  School,  Newark.  N.  J.; 
Jlontlcello  Seminary,  Godfrey,  111.;  Albert  Gehriiig;  Mrs. 
Jialph  K.  Nicholson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  I'icUl;  "A 
Friend,"  N.  Y.  C. ;  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Tmvnc;  Cuarles  T. 
Gagby;  Ha/.el  C.  McCoy;  Grace  Murray;  iMoie^ni  P.ros. ; 
Julius  Skiiid;  Mrs.  Everett  Fowler;  W.  ('.  Uiiiiklii;  A. 
M.  Cheabrough;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Ciinajoharie, 
N.  v.;  "II.  O.  11.."  Jlarrisburg,  Pa.;  St.  Paul's 
Evangfcllcal  Church,  Lebanon,  HI.;  C.  K.  Hopkins;  L. 
Hasbrouck;  Jlrs.  Stanley  Colllsler;  Hugh  M.  Mooney; 
E.    E.    Fyke;  Bagby   Furniture   Co. 

$193.04-  Park    Slreet    il.    E.    C.    South.    Atlanta,    Ga. 
$185.25     Wulf    and    IJessaucr    and    Co-workeis. 
$177.95     Fairmont    State    Norinal    Scliool,    W.    Va. 
$174.90-  Pennsylvania    MlUlaiy    College,    Chester,    Pa. 
$171.62— Congregational    Church,    West    Lebajiiin,    N.    H. 
$171.55  -  Thanksgiving    Otferlng    of    W. 
$170.50— Salem    I'resbyterian    Churcli, 
$168.00- Baraca    Class,    Main    St.    M. 
tonia,    N.    C. 

$166.00- Bible  Class  Union  Sunday  School,  Slcven- 
£on,   Ala. 

$165.39  -Nance  County  Council  of  Defence  Fund,  Ful- 
Icrton,    Neb. 

$164.38  Subscribers  of  Veckohladet  I'ub.  Co.,  Mliino- 
aiiolis,    Minn. 

$160.62      I'lMiy   Cross,    Fort    Slanlon, 
each — Westnilnstcr    Presby. 
Normal    Bible    .School.    Pa. 
-CUiiens    of    Malinta,    Uhli). 
St.    Paul's   Itefcniiied   Chinch, 
Hill    Cily    .Scliuuls.    Kansas. 

each  -.Margaret     F.     .Montague:     WhUelaw     and 
Keid;   Win.    Carey   Cotlln. 
Cillzens    of    .Saiila    Ana.    Cul. 

Arkcll. 
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M.     Brltt. 
Veiiedocia,    Ohio. 
E.    Church,    Gas- 


N.    Mex. 
Church.    Erie. 


Pa. 


Summit  Hill,  Pa. 


$160.00 

MiUerville 

$154.00 

$151.50 

$150.07 

$150.00 
l.ll/.abi'th 

$149.00- 

$145.00      I.    O.    Blake,    K.    IlliiKbit    and    U. 

$144.50     Wllkes-liarri!    lligli    Scliool.    Pa. 

$143.28     Amlt.vville    High    Scliool,    N.    Y. 

$140.95- Public    ScluKils    ct    Coryilon,    Iowa. 

$140.00  each     Steulieiiville    High  School.   Ohio;  Members 
of    First    Kcfornied    Cburili,    Salisbuiv.    N.    C. 

$138.55— M.     K.    Sunday    Scluuil,    Beei'li    Creek,    Pa. 

$135.00  -  Ma, istlcld     Kii\aiiis    Chili.     MaiisllcKI,    Ohio. 

$I34.I0--St.     Muttlicu's    Lullicran    Ch.,    llaimver,    I'a. 

$120.00     Ihmillton     Ohio     Higli     School 
A'ernon     ICel/,    :ind    Janus    Conboy. 

!O28.0f-   B.     V.     C.     Class     of    the     S.     S.     First 
I  ;     r  ■!'    of    Lewlsloii    and    Mrs.    Llbby    O.    Bniwn 


in    Memory    of 


I'rca. 
N.    Y. 
.Saving    & 


>i26.>,r -Enilihiyies    and    Fi  lends    of    Fldelily 
Liiai;     .\ssn.,     I.ns    Angeles,     Cal. 

$lkw.00  each  Ocean  A\e.  Cungreg.  Churcli.  Brooklyn. 
N.  \.;  Community  of  the  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. ;  May  .S. 
A.niBlrong;  First  Presbyterian  Ch..  Gardens  Grove,  la.; 
Anne    W.    Frlsble    and    Harriet   L.    Frisblo. 

$123.00     First    I'nsliylerlaii    Ch..    tJiirdeiis    Griive.    la. 

$113.84  each  Methodist  Chinch  iit  Cottonwood  Falls, 
Kan.;      I'resbyterian     Clinn-h.     Cottonwood     Falls,     Kan. 

$113.00     People   ut    .larlildge,    Ncv. 

.M.    E.    Cliuicli    and    S.    S 


$IIL30 
lord.  Pa. 
$111.25 
W.  Va. 
$111.22 
$111.00 
$110.68 
$110.60 


Heformed 

Priiicetun 


Chapter     No.      44,      I(. 


lioycrs- 
Masons, 


(Jrai'O    Iteformcd    S.     i'^.. 
Mr.    and    Mis.    Aitliur    1,. 
.Manning     High     Schuol, 


Culver.     Iiid. 
Klinliall. 
Manning.    Iowa. 


Church      and 


Sunday 
Uadlcy, 


l'resli.\ternin 

,    Pa. 

HolyoUo      ColU.ie,      South 
B.    Kistler   and    Dr.    Geo.    B.    Klstlcr. 
The    Imiiiaiiiiel    Baptist    Cli.,    Chieinuatl,    Ohio. 
I'ublic    .Schools,     (Jnitoii,    Mass. 
Lenoir    High    S.IumiI,    N.    I'. 
UU'lnvood     High    Scliool,    W.    Va. 
Kniployees    of    Wllniot    EiigliieerhiK    Co.,    White 


■'ourtb 
School.     New    Castle, 

$110.00     each     Ml 
Mass.;    II. 

$(09.00 

$106.87 

$104.15- 

$104.00 

$103.50 
Haven,    I'a 

$103.35   each     Trinity   Parish,    Seymour,    Conn.;   Citizens 
of    Luther's    Corners.    Seekoiik,     Mass. 

$102.45     S.    S.    of   Coinminilly   (  h.    of   Glen   Bock,    N.    J. 

$102.00     II.    A.    WIso    and    Mrs.    J.    C.    Wise,    Honolulu, 
Hawaiian    Islands. 

$100.25- S.    S.     I'-irst.    Presby.    Cliurch,    Tarentnni,    Pa. 

$100.00  each  I.eii  I.eliiiiaii  ami  Mother;  Earl  P.  I.alh- 
1(111 ;  Ladles'  .Md  Society  First  Congregational.  Ma'letta, 
Ohio;  "A  Chilli  Lover,"  Tioy,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Gustavo 
Llndmiivver;  A.  11.  Gerher;  John  J.  Hound;  K.  F. 
Borden;  Kzra  F.  lleialiey:  E.  P.  Earle;  Wni.  M.  Greve; 
Central  rresbyterhui  Cliiirih. 
Kregatloiiiil  Cliurch,  Lee.  .Muss 
lown:  I'ilgrhn  Ue.seiireli  Club 
Hochelle,  N.  Y.  :  Arthur  W. 
Ituveii:  Jeiiiinlii  It.  Wnlilen;  B 
Mr«.  L.  U.  Morris;  It.  K.  Mehurln 
C.     Hobliison    and    Co.;     Dr.     H.     M. 


Dean;    II.    V.    MclClwaln;    Mr. 
Phllu.    Onicu   or    Fidelity    and 


Denver,  Colo.  ;  First  Coil- 
;  Morgiin  City  M.  K.  S.  S., 
of  Alayllower  School.  New 
lliittenhelm:  Hev.  John  H. 
V.  Covert;  T.  II.  Iluylor; 
A.  W.  Copland:  M. 
Inibodeii :    I'raiik     lO. 


and    Mrs.    11. 
Casnnlty    Co.. 


W. 
N. 


SwalVord; 
Y.  :   J.    II. 
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Devereux;  History  Club.  Los  Gates,  Cal. ;  W'm.  Gordon: 
Stella  C.  and  H.  C.  Megrne;  Sanitarium  Sabbath  School, 
Battle  Crppk,  Mkh. ;  Ward  C.  Belcher:  Dr.  H.  B. 
Griffin;  H.  A.  Fitch;  H.  C.  Hcmenway;  Kvangnical 
Church.  Wright  City,  Mo.;  Dr.  E.  W.  Saunders:  Mrs. 
Rex  Beach;  W.  B.  Longest:  "A  Friend."  West  Boylston. 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Frank  Muugcr;  Princeton  Lodge  No.  I'AA, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  V,\  Va. ;  .T.  T.  Mehaffey:  SLxth  United 
Presby.  Church.  E.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Edward  Allen 
Wilson :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inglet^m  Schenck ;  Mrs.  S.  II. 
Barker;  Ma.vnard  Consolidated  Schools.  Minn. :  Mrs.  Wm. 
P.  Clyde;  Geo.  L.  Hailman:  Employees  in  Dispatcher's 
Office  and  Telegraph  Office.  Southern  Kailway  at  Coltira- 
bia.  S.  C ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Ethridge;  "Anonymous."  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. ;  E.  Buchanan ;  Frank  Gould ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(has.  N.  Kincaid;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Lcmmerman; 
E.  Ferber;  Mrs.  K.  M.  Smith:  W.  S.  Brooks:  Mrs.  Frank 
-Morison;  Corwiu  Boake;  Mrs.  Charles  Page;  H.  B.  Schil- 
ling; The  Balle-Brodersen  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Haavie;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Campbell;  Dr.  B.  H.  Passmore;  Brown, 
Terry  A:  Woodruff  Co.;  May  Brown;  Linda  S.  McDonell; 
•B.  B.,"  New  York  City;  W.  R.  Rolltas;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
O'Xeal;  ('.  J.  Schow;  Daniel  Woodward;  Wm.  R.  Mead; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Templeton;  Mi-s.  Raymond  C.  Turck;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  C.  Xewlin;  E.  H.  Smith;  Mrs.  Clifton  D. 
Baldwin:  Louise  Ettlinger;  Presby.  Church.  Chen-j-  Tree. 
Pa.;  C.  L.  Booth;  "Anonymous,"  Columbus.  Ohio;  Frank 
S.  Heislet :  A.  P.  Smock;  H.  R.  Monroe  arid  Family:  "A 
Friend."  Dayton,  Ohio;  Bassett.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  S. 
Kingston;  Mrs.  Geo.  Wyman;  Dr.  and  Jlrs.  Logan  Carr; 
Mr. and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stiimell;  Elizabeth  S.  Beck;  Jean  R. 
Tliompson:  Edward  B.  Jennings;  Tlie  New  Market  Meth- 
odist C.  E.  Society,  Maryland  Line,  Md. ;  Mrs.  S.  G. 
Hammond:  First  Presby.  S.  S.,  Oil  City.  Pa.;  Boys  and 
fiirls  of  East  Denver  High  School,  Denver,  Colo.;  College 
Corner  and  Isr.  Tp.  Ohio  War  Chest,  Ohio;  Emma  M. 
Borden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Hays;  Joseph,  S.  S.  L., 
Frank  C.  and  C.  E.  Perot:  F.  D.  Wanning;  George  A. 
Smitli :  ilcKiiiley  H.  S.  Student  Council,  St.  Louis.  JIo. ; 
Board  of  Deacons,  First  Pres.  Church.  W.  Orange.  X.  J. ; 
Raymond  WUley;  Franktord  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Click;  Jennie  M.  Hammond: 
Darcy  Lodge,  New  York  City;  H.  F.  Hanneton;  Presby- 
terian Church,  Indiana  Coimty,  Cherry  Tree,  Pa. :  W. 
.Neilson  and  Lucy  E.  Ncilson;  Viola  Marple;  Dale  Filler; 
Caroline  Bonnell;  O.  H.  Culbertson;  Clarence  M.  Roof; 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hutchlus;  S.  C.  Lowenstein;  ills. 
R.  G.  Sanford;  Mrs.  Francis  M.  Paul;  Louise  S.  and 
A.  B.  Dtwey;  Lucia,  John  Harris,  2d,  and  Malcolm  Mc- 
Biide;  Illinois  Athletic  Club.  Golf  Club,  Chicago,  111.;  J. 
U.  Graham;  Washington  C.  H.  High  School,  Ohio;  W.  G. 
LiUidon. 

$98.50— Grade  and  High  School  of  Lime  Springs,  Iowa, 

$98.25— Ida  Victoria  Bayley  S.  S.  Class,  Central  Pk. 
Methrdist   Church.   Buffalo,   N.   T. 

£95.00  each— P.  J.,  Sirs.  H.,  Mr.  H.  and  Pliilip/  P. 
Siegiried :  Josephine  Freeman  and  Orchard  Park  Pres. 
I  hur.-h.    X.    Y. 

$94.S4 — Training  School  of  Ohio  University,   Athens,   O. 

J93.04— Hyde    Park   Sunday   School.    Neche,   N.    D. 

$90.25— Baptist    Sunday    School.    AlbertviUe,    Ala. 

$90.00— Jlississippi  Delta  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  Rose- 
dale.    Miss. 

$88.93— S.  S.  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mead- 
ville.    Pa. 

$88.50— Country    Day    School.    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

$88.00— Elizabeth,  May,  Frederick  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
T.     W.    ^^•orthen. 

$86.00— Local  Knions  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Organ., 
Evanston.    111. 

$85.86 — Citizens   of    Georgetown.   Ind. 

$83.65— Tyler   High   School   Girls   Club.    Texas. 

$82.74 — Baptist   Church,    Seymour,   Texas. 

$81.58 — High  School  and  Grammar  Grades  and  H.  S. 
Athletic   Assoc,    of   Schuylkill   Haven,    Pa. 

$81.00— St.    Matthew's   P.    E.    Church,   of  PhUa..   Pa. 

$80.98— Ramey    St.    School.    Bluefleld,    W.    Va. 

$80.60— Girls   of   Queen's   College.    Charlotte.   X.    C. 

$80.25— Broadway    Congregational   Ch..    Fkishing,    N.    Y. 

$80.00  each— St.  Charles'  High  School.  HI.;  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  V.   L.   Beatty. 

$78.25— Latter-Day    St.    H.    S.,    Salt   Lake    City,    Utah. 

$78.110 — Fairmont   School.   Richmond,   Va. 

$77.53 — Katonah    A'illage    Improvement    Soc. .    X.     T. 

$77.25 — Citizens  of  Sandy.  Ore.,  and  Vicinity. 

$76.50  each — The  Valuation  Dept.,  Southern  Pacific 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Brookside  School,  Indian- 
apolis.   Ind. 

$75.49— Flint    High    School,    Mich. 

$75.32— Midland   Jr.    and    Sr.    High    Schools,   Mich. 

$75.00  each — Sir.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Bell  and  Slaurine 
Bell ;  Citizens  of  Boston.  X.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Haywood:  A  Few  Small  Clubs,  La  Conner.  Wash.;  Mrs. 
K.  G.  Donnellan;  I.  W.  Wlmands;  Church  of  Clirist. 
Gardner.  Tenn. ;  Vera  SI.  Ward  and  Sirs.  W.  E.  Sillier; 
Pupils  Lander  Public  School.  Sugar  Grove.  Pa. :  Sliller 
Automobile    Co.,    Sacramento.    Cal.;    Slarshall   Hawla. 

$74.25— Lamoni   High   School.    Iowa. 

$74.90 — Episcopal  and   Baptist   Churches.   Tioga,   Pa. 

$70.49 — Juiiior    High    School.    Sherman.    Texas. 

$69.40— First    Pres.     Church.    Xorman.    Okla. 

$66.12— S.    S.    of   the   Pres.    Church,    Slarcellus,   N.    Y. 

$66.10 — I'bildreu  and  Faculty  of  Badeu  Agricultural 
H,    S..    Baden.    Sid. 

$65.00— Historj-   Class   in   Shelbyville  H.    S.,   HI. 

$65.94— North    Judson    Public    School.    Ind. 

$63.29— Ironwood    High    School.    Slich. 

$83.00— Western    Supply   Co.,    Canton,    Ohio. 

$60.75 — Tlie    Lincohi     School,    East    Orange.    X.     J. 

$60.50 — Sate   Cabinet    Company    Salesmen,    Slarietta,    O. 

$60.00  each — American  History  Class.  High  School. 
.Tohnstcwn.  X.  Y. ;  Sirs.  W.  W.  Hopkms;  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  Gordon  St.  Presby.  Ch.  and  Sirs.  Slae  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Cunningham,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood- 
son, Sirs.  C.  B.  Easly  and  L.  SI.  Ross;  Alice  and  W.  and 
L.  Amis;  Slisses  SIcFarland  and  Sirs.  Mower;  R.  J. 
Fairbanks  &  Son;  Pleasant  View  Sabbath  School;  Dr. 
A.    C.    Smith. 

$59.00  each— Baraca  Class.  First  Baptist  Church, 
Tlioraasville,   Ga. ;   Hilmar  Union   High   School.   Irwin,  Cal. 

$58.78— Bible   School   of    Christ,    Clyde,    Ohio. 

$58.51 — Slarguerlte   Shepard. 

$57.77— Mankato  Jr.    and   Sr.    High  School,   Minn. 

$57.65 — Pupils    Slontezuma    Schools.    Iowa. 

$56.50  each— First  Sleth.  E.  Church.  Dorranceton.  Pa. ; 
"A    Physician's   Family."    Brooklj'n,   X.    Y. 

$55.68— Tualatin  Plains   Presby.    Church,   Hillsboro,    Ore. 

$55.60— Proceeds    of    a    Dance,    Gibson.    X.    Slex. 

$55.00  each— Kingtield  High  School.  Sle. ;  Sir.  and 
Sirs.  R.  T.  Pierce;  Boys  of  Episcopal  High  School,  Fair- 
mont.   W.    Va. 

$54.56— East   Hartford   High   School.   Conn. 

$54.20— School  Children  and  Hobgood  Christian  En- 
deavor.  N.    C. 

$54.00  each— S.  S.  of  Federated  Church.  Valler 
Springs.  S.  Dak.;  Woman's  Bible  Class,  First  Cong. 
Church.    San    Diego,    Cal. 

$53.50— Batavia   Presby.    Church   and   S.    S.,    Ohio. 

$53.40— Clover   Leaf   Club,    Rock    Valley.    Iowa. 

$53.30— Pupils  of   Frombcrg   P.    S..    Slont. 

$53.25— Bethany   Academy,    Lindsborg,    Kan. 

$53.00  each— Brochport  Grammar  School,  X.  Y. ; 
Senior    Class    of    .\uburn    Academic    High    School,    N.    Y. 

$52.00— F.    E.    Woodruff. 

$51.41— Cedar    Creek    High    School.    Greenville,    Tenn. 

$51.00  each— Clarksville  Citizens,  through  "Chronicle," 
TiriM.:    M.    M.    B.    Labriskii   &   Co. 

$50.50— E.   P.   and   Stella  B.   Hamblin. 

$50.00  each— Beth  Eden  Baptist  Church.  Pittsburgh, 
la.;  ISoetins  H.  Sullivan;  Sirs.  Frances  Radenhursf  Ed- 
wm  Rice;  Asa  SI.    Sterling;  M.   \.   Bement;  Josephine  A. 


Robertson:  "In  Slemory  of  Geo.  6.  Green";  A.  T.  Keber; 
C.  P.  Jackson:  Office  Employees  of  Henry  Heide,  Inc., 
New  York  City:  Slurray  Hill  Slothcrs'  Club,  Flushing,  X. 
i". ;  Brick  Presbyterian,  Christ  Church  and  Church  of  the 
Covenant,  Xew  York  City;  A.  W.  Payne;  Union  City 
Woman's  Club,  Slich.;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Wra.  P.  Norttaup; 
Society  of  the  Transfiguration,  Glendale.  Ohio;  Parma 
Lodge  Xo.  49.  A.  F.  and  A.  SL,  Idaho:  H.  L.  Richard- 
son; Annie  B.  Robb;  Doris  Warmoll;  W.  SI.  Powell;  G. 
W.  Ronlctt:  Sirs.  John  Kondorfer  and  Sirs.  Carrie  and 
Cora  Smith:  Bible  Class.  West  Side  Presby.  Church. 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Slothcrs  and  Teachei-s.  Cincmnati,  Ohio; 
Jas.  Anderson;  Clias.  J.  Beichenbaugh;  H.  B.  Bear;  F. 
E.  Clement,  Jr.;  Sirs.  G.  R.  Snyder;  Annie  C.  Kennedy; 
Forest  Hills  Fire  Co..  L.  I.,  X.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Sirs.  F.  H. 
Clark;  Dr.  F.  C.  Heffner;  C.  A.  Dozier,  Jr.;  First  Bap- 
tist S.  S.,  Trenton,  X.  J.;  Shell  S.  Bassett;  Russell  X. 
Cunningham;  Sluskegon  Chapter.  D.  A.  R..  Slicli. ;  F.  A. 
Kei-n:  Seely  Electric  Co.,  Spencer,  X.  Y. ;  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  Presby.  Church,  Upland.  Cal. ;  Francis  Paul  Girls' 
(lass  Presbv  Church,  Upland.  Cal.;  Howard  W.  Slulford; 
H.  SI.  Belt:  Richard  X.  Slason;  SL  E.  SIcChristie;  J. 
E.  Keller;  The  Guide  Slotor  Lamp  SIfg.  Co..  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Elsie  Gray;  Women's  Civic  Club,  Katonah,  X.  Y. ; 
Home  School  Community  Circle,  Xorth  St.  Paul,  Slinn. ; 
C.  H.  Greenwood;  Ladies'  Slissionary  Soc.  Slurley  Bap. 
Church,  Slokena,  111.;  "A  Friend,"  Rehoboth,  Del.:  Rich- 
ard Quayle;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  C.  A.  Shay;  Baft  Co..  Buffalo, 
X.  Y. ;  Raymer  Public  School.  Toledo,  Ohio.;  Mary  Duke; 
American  Fed.  R.  R.  Workers,  Loyal  Lodge.  Xo.  317. 
Dawson.  Pa.;  Jos.  S.  Osborne;  A.  L.  Deibel;  Dr.  and 
Sirs.  H.  SI.  Byall;  Wm.  Hcnrj'  Parsons;  GUbert  W.  Blan- 
cliard;  "P.  Q.  R.,"  Upper  Darby,  Pa,;  C.  Lovgren;  Wil- 
liam A.  Helsell;  W.  D.  and  Evelyn  Brown  and  W.  R. 
Moss  and  Sir.  and  Sirs.  W.  D.  Brown;  Frank  K.  Webster; 
G.  H.  Austin;  Julia  C.  Ormiston;  Slelrose,  Slai-sball,  Clif- 
ford, Jr.,  and  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Clifford  R.  Allen;  Slen's 
Bible  Class.  First  Presby.  Church.  Wichita,  Kan. :  Sir. 
and  SIi-s.  W.  O.  Lane;  H.  E.  Schilling;  Sirs.  Ida  H. 
Schcide;  Xorwood  W'omen's  Club,  Inc.,  Mass.;  Apco  SIfg. 
Co..  Providence.  R.  I.;  R.  S.  West;  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Wailuku,  Slaui,  Territory  of  Hawaii;  D.  J.  Mil- 
ler: D.  A.  Edward;  James  E.  Perrin;  Rex  Johnson;  Am., 
Eleanor  and  Franklin  Robinson;  W'.  H.  Slyers:  First 
Presby.  Church.  Princeton.  X.  J. ;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Ilyland 
P.  Stewart;  E.  B.  Sliattuck;  Barrackville,  Church  of 
Christ,  W.  Va. ;  Associates  and  G.  P.  Walker;  J.  SI. 
Giles;  Billings  Lodge  No.  155,  A.  F.  and  A.  SI.,  Okla.; 
Sir.  and  Sirs.  H.  C.  Cooke;  George  A.  Cardon;  A,  L. 
Glasman;  Luther  C.  Elred;  E.  J.  Woodward;  B.  W. 
Gufflng;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  F.  E.  Hammon;  S.  B.  Klopp;  Sirs. 
H.  E.    Hooper;  Hicks  &  Williams,  Xew  York  City;  Slary 

0.  Snyder;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  B.  P.  Cooley;  E.  E.  Moore; 
W.  E.  Potter;  R.  J.  Shipp;  George  W.  Alger;  John  C. 
Xeale;  SI.  W.  Bowman;  Curtisville,  Pa.,  Church  and  S. 
School,  Bellview.   Pa.;  Francis  H.   Snyder;  Mr.    and  Sirs. 

1.  A.  Stevens;  B.  S.  Davis;  Weil  and  Galling;  Ladies' 
Aid  Federated  Church.  Valley  Springs.  S.  D. ;  Jesse 
Iloyt;  Laura  D.  Clark;  Hazel  E.  Depew;  Dr.  F.  E.  Har- 
per; Sirs.  J.  H.  Beny;  Jolui  P.  Chidwick;  Seven  Pines, 
Yonkers.  X.  Y. ;  Eliniore  C.  Gudger;  L.  Wallace  Springer; 
Mr.  and  Sirs.  L.  G.  Frantz;  Chas.  Thorne;  Philathea 
McKemlrel  Church.  Xorfolk,  Va. ;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  S.  A.  W. 
Carver;  B.  F.  Petlieram;  R.  B.  Parraenter;  Alice  and 
Henry  Xixon;  Frank  Perley;  Silas  Wliitc;  Herbert  S. 
Burling;  Pleasaiit  Union  Red  Cross,  Stover.  SIo. ;  J.  B. 
Slilliken;  Dr.  Jolm  P.  McQuillin;  A.  B.  C.  Co.,  Anadarko, 
Okla. ;  Aztec  Lodge  No.  3.  Las  Cruces,  X.  SI. 

F.  B.  Deklyn;  P.  F.  Slyers:  Grace  Reformed  Church, 
Lancaster,  Ohio;  Brownsville  Humane  Assoc,  Texas;  D. 
V.  Heck;  C.  T.  Thompson;  Hugo  B.  Fehrm  Co.;  Dr. 
William  H.  Sexton;  Lucia  SI.  R.  George,  and  Sir.  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Downing;  Dr.  J.  C.  Garrett;  William  and 
Agnes  Campbell;  "H.  S.  SI.."  Lisbon,  Ohio;  Geo.  D. 
.Xrmstrong;  A.  X.  Young;  Fitzpatrick  Bros.;  Geo.  F. 
Mathias;  Irene  L.  Dcmuth:  Ernest  SIcCoy;  Danville 
Nmses'  Club,  Va.;  Canton  Hardware  Co.,  Ohio;  Louella 
Cbapin;  Kalherine  and  Adrian  R.  Allan,  Jr.;  Wm. 
Kapuschat:  W.  L.  Hinds;  D.  L.  Chesterman;  Slusicians 
and  Dramatic  People  of  Buhl.  Idaho;  Sir's.  Robert  J. 
Smith;  L.  W.  Lawdeu;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Yomig;  Dr.  H.  G. 
Brainerd;  Shady  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.;    J.    Chas.    SlcCuUough;   Dr.    CMrtiss   Giun:    Slaigaret 

B.  Cook;  Sirs.  H.  D.  Invin;  W.  D.  Peck;  Dr.  T.  K. 
Sloore;  Sirs.  H.  L.  Cochran;  H.  S.  Eastman,  Jr.;  Edward 
S.  Jones:  Xancy  SI.  Owens;  Martel  Sunday  School. 
Tenn.;  Junius  R  Judson:  Sirs.  SI.  I.  Harding;  Doris 
Leslie  Adams;  Florence  K.  Sliller;  E.  L.  Sloody  and 
Family;  Jacob  H.  Blitzer;  Gaffney  Wood  Products  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa.;  Leo  Lash;  Mrs.  Chas.  Ethan  Davis; 
Richard  Dewey;  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Slagee;  Sirs.  J.  B. 
Elliot:  S.  G.  VaU;  Sirs.  S.  M.  Slaupin :  Allan  E. 
Walker  and  Co. ;  T.  B.  Jenkins ;  Lcwis-SIurphy  &  Co. ; 
Mrs.    Edward    Scott,    Jr. :    W.    S.     Reed ;    Sir.     and    Sirs. 

E.  0.  Stafford;  Southern  Exchange  Co.;  Frank  G. 
Smith;  Chas.  SI.  Kohn:  Warren  T.  Diefendorf:  Sirs. 
Richard  Webster;  Ernest  G.    and   Clancy  D.    Boynton;  B. 

F.  Nesbitt ;  E.  W.  Houghton  Lumber  Co. ;  Dr.  Chas.  L. 
Mosher;  Blanche  C.  and  C.  W.  Romainc;  Students  and 
Faculty,  Littleford  S..  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Sir.  and  Sirs. 
Walter  Simonton  Primlcy;  Dr.  Jos.  C.  Winans;  Jurgeii 
Petersen:  Sirs.  Edwin  W.  Rich;  Sirs.  Caroline  E.  Conant; 
People  of  Greene.  X.  Y. :  Mrs.  Chas.  Temple ;  Lucy  M. 
Richmann;  Luther  H.  Sliller;  Ellen  De  Witt ;  Sirs.  Ralph 
D.  Smith;  Abbie  C.  Andrews;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Arthur  J. 
Klein:  J.  SIcDonald;  Simday  School  Class.  Garrett.  Ind.; 
Lily  Hallengren:  Sirs.  Roger  Kimball;  Katherine  Slorris; 
Dr.    0.    SI.    Harguart. 

$49.80— Sturgis  School.  Ky. 
$■19.00— Bancroft   School.   Worcester,   Slass. 
$48.00— Slen's    Bible    Class    of    North    Presby.    Churcli. 
Geneva,    X.    Y. 

$47.00— Pupils    of    Wallace    School.    Hammond,    Ind. 

$46.00— Public   Schools,    Saugerfies,   N.    Y. 

$45.50 — Union  Christian  Endeavor  Soc,  San  Louis 
ObLspo,   Cal. 

$45.31 — Children    of    Greenwich    Academy,    Conn. 

$45.00  each — Freshman  Class  of  Xorton  High  School. 
Va. :  WriglUs  Corners  Presbyterian  Church  and  S.  S., 
Lockporf,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Buck;  Ann  Francis,  Slary  Losey 
and  Sirs.  E.  H.  Rudd:  Public  and  High  Schools.  Farra- 
gut.  Iowa;  Women's  Soc.  Central  Baptist  Chinch,  Spo- 
kane.   Wash. 

$43.83— Faculty  and  Students,  Clark  University,  S. 
Atlanta.   Ga. 

$43.r2— .Milluiglon    School.    Sid. 

$43.00— Sliss     Sladeira's     School.    Washington,    D.     C. 

$42.00— 'Hie    Parents'    Club.    Brooklyn,    X.    Y. 

$41.50 — Good  Cheer  Homemakers'  Club,  Wilcox,  Sask., 
Canada. 

$41.00 — Centenary  Sunday  School,  Morgan's  Glade, 
W.   Va. 

$40.60— Cabery    Township    High    School,    111. 

$40.55— S'esper   School,    fierkcnfeld.   Ore. 

$40.23— Durand   High    School.   111. 

$40.00  each— Otley  Knitting  Club,  Otley.  Iowa;  School 
at  Slalung.  Slinn. ;  Traveling  Slen  at  Rick's  Hotel,  Rock-y 
Slount,  X.  C. ;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  H.  A.  S'ost;  Sirs.  B.  W. 
Paddock:  Sir.  and  Sirs.  J.  S.  Larew;  W.  SI.  C.  Foster: 
"Ca.sh."  Goldsboro.  N.  C. ;  F.  SI.  Steele:  Employees  of 
N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co.;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Girls  of  Wyoming 
Seminary.  Kingston.  Pa.;  X.  A.  Schwinger;  Christian 
Science    Society,    Coconut   Grove.    Fla.;   A.    A.    Glaze   and 

C.  K.  Hunter:  Rev.  J.  Howard  Worth  and  Daisy  E. 
Worth;  Benj.  H.  Sanborn;  "A.  R.  C."  of  Fairvlew.  HI.: 
Sirs.  C.  H.  Freeman;  Dr.  B.  T.  Harsch;  Home  for 
Elderly  W'omen,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Central  School  of 
Lebanon.  Ind.:  H.  S.  Rogar  and  C.  G.  Rvan;  Katherine 
]».  Powell  and  Slary  M.  Phillips:  Henry  C.  Evans; 
Young   People's   Soc.    of   Slissionary    Volunteers    at   Grand 


Rapids,  Mich.;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  M.  Speneer;  C.  E.  Hlnkle; 
SIis.  E.  F.  Shaffer,  Ellis  S.  Frame.  Jr..  and  Edna  F. 
Frame;  Rev.  L.  H.  Sloses;  Rev  A.  D.  Stauffacher.  Eva- 
line  C.  Wyman  and  Agnes  E.  Page :  Geo.  IC.  Poor ;  Sir. 
and  Sirs.  A.  W.  Pinger;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  fl.  A.  Bengston ; 
Del  Xorte  Chapter  Xo.  43.  R.  A.  SI..  Del  Norte  Lodge 
Xo.  105.  A.  F.  and  A.  SI.  and  Others.  Colo. ;  Addison  SI. 
Scott;  Alice  Ann  Kessler;  Ray  Freeman;  D.  S.  Scoffern 
and  A.  R.  Buike;  A.  E.  Powell;  Joseph  H.  Boyd  and 
Family;  Frank  S.  Slorrison;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  P.  B.  Phin- 
ney;  Katonah  High  School.  X.  Y. ;  Dr.  R.  E.  Bledsoe; 
Wm.  Floiy's  Church  of  .Sawyer.  Kan. ;  Herbert  C.  Free- 
man: Sir.  and  SIi-s.  .T.  H.  Clinkering:  Arthur  Sieber; 
Sir.  and  Sirs.  Walter  B.  Jones  and  Ruth  B.  and  Walter 
E.,  Jr.;  Anna  and  H.  Countrjman;  A.  Laura  Evans, 
Betty,  Slarian  and  Fred  W.  Weaver;  Employees  in  Office 
of  Superintendent  Transportation,  Frisco  System,  .Spring- 
field,   Mo.;   Wm.    Sloody;   Sir.    and   Sirs.   D.    S.    Smith,   Jr. 

$39.18— Three    English    Classes,    Hunhall    H.    S.,    Pa. 

$39.00— Alden    High   School,   X.    Y. 

$38.53— Lloyd   H.    Walters. 

$38.00— Colony    Club   of   Queens,    X.    Y. 

$37.35 — Xorth   Woodward   School,   Detroit,   Slich. 

$37.25— Somerset    High    School.    Mass. 

$37.00— Sirs.  O.  Whitniire,  Sirs.  G.  xMurray,  Sirs. 
Walter  Cooper  and  West  End  Sludv  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

$36.65— Slilan   Public   School,    Slinn. 

$36.25  each — Sanitarium,  Castile,  N.  Y. ;  Overcomers 
Class.   Presby.    Church,   Sennett,  N.   Y. 

$36.10— J.    W.    Gardner. 

$35.25— Sit.    Auburn    Churches   of   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

$35.00  each— Jr.  Class  Sit.  Pleasant  High  School.  Pa.; 
Sirs.  S.  R.  Stover,  Bessie  E.  and  S.  Emma  Stover; 
Benton  and  J.  L.  Benwell;  Freshman  Class.  Freehold, 
X\  J.;  Amelia  \.  R.  Sayre;  Sirs.  J.  H.  Young  and 
Betty  SIcArthur;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  H.  J.  Shoemaker:  Geo. 
C.  Schmid  and  William  C.  Schmid;  Biwabik  Teachers' 
Club,    Sliini.;    Sirs.    Alice   W.    Lewellyn;   John   W.    Todd; 

B.  A.  Jacobs;  Evelyn  B.  Thompson  and  I.  SI.  B.  Thomp- 
son; Ladies'  Presbyterian  Guild,  Sirs.  Rosalie  Eckley  and 
Sirs.  Julia  D.  Durham.  El  Centre,  Cal.;  Sirs.  Slary 
Higinbotham  Kmg  and  Juo.  Francis  Kmg  and  Sir.  and 
Sirs.  C.  E.  Higinbotham;  L.  P.  Wood;  Robert  A. 
Sulferu;  Hattie  SI.  Sadlier  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Sadlier;  Bowling 
(Jrcen  High  School.  Ky. ;  Presbyterian  Ladies'  Aid. 
Hershcy.    Xeb. ;    Christian    Church,     Williamsville,    Sle. 

$34.58— St.    John's   Lutheran   S.    S.    Espy,    Pa. 

$34.42 — Vernon    Consolidated    School.     Renwick,    Iowa. 

$34.10— Xew   Lisbon   Public    Schools.    Wis. 

$34.00  each— S:;s.  H.  SL  Aldred,  Woman's  Club, 
Drexel  HUl,  Pa. ;  Young  People's  Society  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Slontclair,  X.  J. ;  History  Dept.  of  Selma  High 
School.    Ala. 

$33.97— Lovington    Grade    School.    111. 

$33.00  each — Universalist  Slissionary  Society  of  Herki- 
mer,  X.   Y. ;  Lucy  Newson   and  Friends. 

$32.32— Oru   Tea  Cups  Club.   Rock  Hill.   S.   C. 

$32.00  each — Anna  Taylor;  Duncan  Slemo.  Slethodist 
S.    S..    Ashland,    S'a. ;    Citizens   of   Wayland,    Ky. 

$31.90 — Le  Sueur  Public  and  Associated  Schools,  Slinn. 

$31.51— Churchville    High    School,    X.    Y. 

$31.00— Sir.  and  Sirs.  C.  C.  Chase,  Mrs.  V.  M.  Cronk- 
hite    and    H.    Cronkhite. 

$30.00  each — Sunshine  Sewing  Circle,  Germantown, 
X.  Y. ;  Joseph  P.  Pierce;  Jas.  P.  Jenkins  and  Walter  D. 
.Tcnkins;  J.  R.  Webb;  J.  T.  Carroll;  H.  R.  Bevin;  L.  E. 
Stoiy;  "SL  A.  H.."  Xorthfield,  Slinn.;  Adelaide  L. 
While.  Lillian  Stewart  and  Jessie  L.  Hoben;  Sir.  and 
Sirs.  F.  H.  Slayhew  and  Helen  Mayhew;  Henrj-  J.,  Xellie 
E.  and  Anna  L.  Woessuer;  L.  M.   Schmidt;  Sir.   and  Sirs. 

C.  F.  Bishop;  Sirs.  B.  F.  Saunders;  Sirs.  George 
Whipple  Hubbard ;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Hanson  and  Xaomi 
Keating;  Ladies'  Current  Topic  Club.  Slarion.  Ohio;  Dr. 
(;.  W.  Smith;  Frank  Racf;  S'irgie  A.  Leggett;  Mrs. 
Breckinridge;  R.  SI.  Barshcld;  Sirs.  Slay  Freeman; 
Philip  W.  Brooks.  K.  P.  McDearmott  and  Kathrjn  Taylor 
Anderson;  Dr.  Jolm  H.  Ohly;  F.  T.  Landu;  Sirs.  Fred 
J.  Immcrgard  and  Lulu  Koerdel:  Louis  Hanssen;  Chal- 
mers Curtis;  Roberta,  Frances  and  W.  L.  Rosberough; 
Shepherd  Drake ;  Sherwood  School,  St.  Joseph,  Sle. ;  Sirs. 
Helen  Eichelberger ;  W.  A.  Willard;  W.  S.  Battle.  Jr., 
and  Juliet  A.  Somerville;  Geo.  H.  Waring;  Opal  Slurray; 
Sirs.  A.  G.  Texton;  J.  C.  DuRant.  Jr.;  R.  R.  Fowler; 
Ernest  P.  DeSIouUn:  Sirs.  J.  W.  Will;  Fred  Brown  and 
Lylas  King;  "In  Slemory  of  Three  Little  Children." 
Slanvillc.  Tenn.;  Dr.  and  Sirs.  L.  C.  Elkins;  Jno.  B. 
Gridley;  Jos.  R.  Ives  &  Co.;  Sirs.  S.  L.  Bates;  Sirs.  E. 
S.  Whitcomb  and  Slary  R.  Bates;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  R.  L. 
Slarsh  and  Slary  Slarsh;  Sirs.  W'.  H.  Underwood;  Fes- 
seuden  S'olunteer  Fire  Dept.,  X.  D. :  Eighth  Grade  Civic 
Clubs,  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Italian  Pres.  S.  S.  of  Slont- 
clair. N.  J.;  Rutland  School,  Iowa;  The  Sunshine  Circle. 
Blackwatcr.  SIo. ;  English  Classes  Chanule  Jr.  High 
School,  Kan. ;  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Crowley  Consolidated 
Scliool,  Colo.;  Ludlow  Public  Schools.  Pa.;  W\  S.  Bake; 
Sirs.  J.  Lee  Dick;  Mrs.  W.  Hanson  Weillye;  "A 
Friend."  Xcwark,  N.  J.;  Willard  and  Mattie  Klrk- 
patrick  and  J.  A.  Buchanan ;  F.  E.  Oglevee.  Lester  Strick- 
Icr  and  Carrie  SI.  Dull;  Sladeline  SIcClintock  and  Stella 
SIcClintock:  X.  Ruth  Royer;  Mrs.  Ella  Miller,  Sirs. 
Ellen  Sraithers,  Sirs.  Joseph  Ross  and  Xina  SI.  Smithers; 
Ellen  E.  Ramsdell  and  Bajtels  and  Blood;  Robt.  Ash, 
Sirs.  G.  A.sh.  Preston  Ash;  H.  G.  and  Winnie  B.  Sandi- 
fler;  Evansville  Trunk  Co.,  Ind.;  H.  W.  Paulson; 
"Anonymous."  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lambert; 
"Two  Friends."  Troy,  N.  Y. :  I.  C.  Funsten  .and  Jas.  E. 
Sims;   A.   SI.    Sanborn;  W.    H.   Hammon;  A.    W.    Gorrill; 

D.  A.  Pitcairn;  Dr.  J.  A.  Du  Bois;  S.  A.  Sigvaldson; 
"Anonymous,"  Bowling  Green,  Ky. ;  Le  Roy  Bock;  G.  L. 
Tajlor:  Sirs.  Chas.  S.  Ensign.  Jr.;  Slabel  Peters  Mc- 
Xaughton;  Dr.  J.  A.  Jones;  Emma  J.  Orr:  R.  W.  Her- 
ling  and  Family;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Grant  Slerrell  and  Sir. 
and  Sirs.  C.  SL  Hames;  L.  B.  Lupen;  Sir.  and  Sirs. 
Geo.  H.  Simpson;  Dr.  and  Sirs.  F.  O.  Gross  and  R.  H. 
Gross;  Wm.  SIcGuffey  School.  Oxford.  Oliio;  J.  Burling. 
SI.D. :  J.  SI.  Colville  and  Sou ;  Young  People's  Soc. 
Sladison  Ave.  SI.  E.  Church.  Baltimore,  Sid.;  S.  L. 
Goodale;  C.  S.  Spindle.  E.  T.  P.  Caslay  and  Sirs.  E. 
Easley:  Ada  C.  Rank;  "A  Brother  and  Sister,"  Batavia, 
Ohio:  H.  H.  DLxon;  Dr.  H.  R.  Nye:  H.  E.  Shreeve;  Sirs. 
W.  P.  Westcott  and  Daughter;  Bernice  Forsyth;  Sirs. 
Fred  Baker;  H.  X.  Klpp;  Lucile  Campbell;  Frank  R. 
Savidge;  John  B.  Yeager;  Sirs.  H.  H.  S'an  de  Walter; 
G.  W.  .Tudy;  Rose  H.  Saladm;  Arthur  L.  Tuttle;  Sirs. 
W.  K.  Fishburue;  First  SI.  E.  Church,  Vermilion,  S.  D. ; 
Shreveport  Slasonic  Lodge  No.  115.  La. ;  Trinity  SlethodLst 
S.  S.,  Lynchburg.  S'a. ;  Sirs.  Samuel  Payne;  H.  G.  Grier; 
Grand  Haven  Chapter  Xo.  243.  Slich. ;  Sirs.  Frances 
Todd;  Robert  Bramkamp;  Wednesday  Bridge  Club, 
Sparta.  Wis.;  J.  O.  C.  Club,  St.  Anthony  Park  SI.  E.,  St. 
Paul.  Slinn.;  Tillis  Sussmann  and  Emma  G.  Susstnann; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Freeman;  L.  SI.  Allen;  SI.  VanColt:  R.  H. 
Spraul;  The  Harmony  Club.  Amelia,  Ohio;  Campbell 
Institute  Shorthand  arid  Accounting.  Dothan,  Ala. ;  Con- 
gregational  Church,   Interlaken.   Slass.;   Sirs.    A.   L.   Ryder. 

$29.25— Sophomore    Class    of    Laconia    H.    S..    N.    H. 

$29.00  each— Zion  Luth6ran  Church.  Bay  City.  Slich. ; 
Slarv   M.,   Francis   SL    and   Sir.    and   Sirs.    F.   J.    Kister. 

$28.50  each— A.shleyville  Afternoon  Club.  West  Spring- 
field,   Slass. ;    Baptist    Sunday    School,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

$28.25— School    Children    of    Slay's    Landing,    X.    J. 

$28.00 — Frank    H.    Leach    and   Family. 

$27.96— Sladison   High    School.   X.    C. 

$27.79— Bethel   High   School.   N.    C. 

$27.25— First  Pres.  Church  of  Raisin,  Lenawee  County, 
Mich. 

$27.22— Berkshire   High   School.    N.    Y. 

$27.17— Readers  of  the  Hawk-Eye's  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Page,    Burlington,    Iowa. 

iContinued  on  page  89) 
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"Hasslers"  for  your 
Dodge — NoAv! 

FOR  your  Dodge  Brothers  Car — all  the  advan- 
tages that  have  made  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers 
the  most  successful  and  best  liked  motor  car  accessory 
in  the  world!  Luxurious  riding  comfort — protection  of 
the  delicate  parts  of  the  car — and  an  added  smartness 
to  the  car's  appearance.  Compact  and  efficient — yet 
decidedly  unobtrusive. 

A  million  Hasslcrs  are  in  use  today.  This  fact 
proves  their  inherent  quality — their  dollars  and  cents 
value!  You  can  now  secure  Hasslcrs  for  your  Dodge 
Brothers  Car — whatever  model  it  may  be. 

A  set  of  Hasslers  consists  of  two  front  and  two  rear 
absorbers  (the  rear  design  is  shown  in  illustration). 
They  are  installed  quickly  and  easily  without  changing 
any  part  of  car.    Your  Dodge  dealer  can  supply  you. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER.  LTD.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 


aSSLE 

TRADE      MAPK      REGISTERED 

Shack  Absorbers 
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STURDY 

"Hard  luck!  Forty  miles  to 
go,  and  no  telling  what  I  '11  be 
up  against  on  this  blamed  de- 
tour, on  a  rotten  night  like 
this.  Well,  I'm  glad  I  had 
sense  enough  to  buy  a  glutton 
for  work  like  this  little  old 
boat.  She'll  eat  up  any  rough 
stuff  that  comes  along." 
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Why- 

you're  glad  you.  have  Timken 
Axles  to  depend  on 

Have  you  ever  been  up  against  the  unexpected  detour, 
on  a  dark,  stormy  night?  We  have  and  we' know  just  how 
you  felt. 

The  racking  climb  down  across  the  ditch  and  up  the 
steep  bank  along  the  roadside,  the  strenuous  and  uncertain 
journey  in  the  dark  over  a  stretch  of  no  road  at  all,  or  per- 
haps of  miles  of  back  road  jammed  with  ruts  and  rocks  and 
gullies,  or  deep  with  snow,  and  finally  the  struggle  to  climb 
back  on  to  the  main  highway,  give  a  vivid  impression  of 
car  strength  and  endurance  that  you  can't  easily  forget. 

But  perhaps  not  even  you  realize  how  big  a  part  of  such 
a  performance  depends  on  the  axles.  They  have  to  take 
the  brunt  of  all  those  road  shocks,  all  those  tremendous 
strains  and  twists  and  end  thrusts.  And  at  the  same  time 
they  carry  all  the  weight  of  car  and  passengers,  while  the 
rear  axle  has  the  added  duty  of  transmitting  the  power  to 
the  wheels  and  meeting  the  strains  of  braking. 

And  even  if  you  do  realize  all  this,  you  may  not  know 
that  Timken  Axles  are  designed  and  built  with  just  such 
unusual  demands  upon  sturdiness  and  reliability  in  mind. 
Designed  with  ample  factor  of  safety  for  every  emergency, 
built  of  specially  selected  and  tested  materials,  each  axle 
engineered  into  the  car  with  greatest  care  and  precision 
after  long  consultation  between  the  car  manufacturer's 
engineers  and  the  Timken  Axle  specialists. 

Timken  equipped  means  safe,  sure,  trouble-free  opera- 
tion— axles  that  will  meet  every  test  and  outlast  the  car. 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Make  up  your  mind  right  now  to  put  better  brake  lining 
on  your  brakes.  Buy  substantial  brake  lining  that  will 
WEAR  well  during  the  entire  year.  STOP  when  you  press 
the  pedal,  or  pull  the  "emergency."  STOP  when  you  have 
to.  STOP  quickly  and — STOP  right  during  192 1  with 
Raybestos  brake  lining. 


Guaranteed  to  WEAR  one  year 


THE    RAYBESTOS   COMPANY 

Factories:  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 
PETERBOROUGH,      CANADA 

Branches:  Detroit,  979  Wcxxjvvard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  1403 
Chronicle  Building;  Chicago,  1402  South  Michigan  Avenue; 
Washington,  D.  C,  107  Columbian  Building 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 
COMPARED 

ANEW  system  of  railway-operating 
statistics  recently  put  in  force  iu 
Great  Britain  by  act  of  Parliament  gives  an 
opportunity  for  direct  comparison  with 
American  railroads.  Such  a  statistical 
comparison  has  been  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  Economics  in  Washington 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year. 
Our  quotations  are  derived  from  an  abstract 
printed  in  The  Railway  Age  (New  York). 
This  publication  notes  that  the  practical 
value  of  the  new  statistics  will  be  greater  as 
figures  are  added  for  each  succeeding 
month,  but  those  now  available  bring  out 
some  very  interesting  differences  in  the  two 
railway  systems  in  freight  charges,  size  of 
car-loads,  tons  hauled  per  train,  and  so  on. 
We  read: 

"The  average  train-load  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  six  months  to  June  20,  1920,  was 
150  tons,  while  that  for  the  United  States 
for  the  six  months  to  June  30  was  710  tons. 
Some  critics  may  say  that  operating  and 
traffic,  as  well  as  geographical  conditions 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  are  so 
different  that  comparisons  of  train-  or  car- 
loading  are  not  only  useless  but  absolutely 
misleading.  Yet  a  direct  comparison,  de- 
signed merely  to  set  out  the  differences  in 
sharp  detail,  must  have  some  value,  espe- 
cially when  all  other  factors  in  the  com- 
parison are  taken  into  account.  The  aver- 
age freight-train  load  in  the  United  States 
for  the  decades  since  1888  has  been  as 
follows: 

1888 176 

1898 226 

1908 352 

19J8 628 

1920  (Six  months) 710 

"The  foregoing  figures  present  a  lumi- 
nous historical  fact  as  to  increased  train- 
loading  results  attained  by  the  railways  of 
the  United  States.  Every  decade  from  the 
very  first  has  shown  marked  advance. 

' '  To  speak  of  the  American  train-load  of 
710  tons  is  to  talk  in  terms  only  of  an  aver- 
age and  conveys  no  idea  of  the  size  of  the 
heaviest  freight-trains  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  exceptional  for  a  locomotive  in  the 
United  States  to  haul  three  or  four  thou- 
sand tons,  and  in  the  ease  of  iron  ore  com- 
ing down  from  the  mines  at  Duluth,  engines 
have  handled  as  much  as  7,500  tons  of  gross 
load  on  one  train.  This  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  maximum  train-load  in  the 
United  States,  while  in  England  the  heavi- 
est gross  train-loads  run  up  to  1,500  tons, 
and  these  are  very  exceptional. 

"The  average  gross  receipts  per  ton-mile 
in  England  for  the  month  of  January,  1920, 
was  2.328  cents,  and  was  increased  to  3 
cents  in  the  month  of  June,  1920.  This 
increase  was  due  to  the  higher  level  of 
freight-rates  made  effective  on  January  15, 
1920. 

"The  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  for 
Class  I  roads  in  the  United  States,  which 
correspond  to  the  British  averages,  exclu- 
sive of  collection  and  delivery  charges,  was 
0.972  cent  for  the  six  months  to  June  30, 
1920. 

"Any  comparison  of  freight  charges  in 
England  with  those  in  America  would  be 
misleading,  unless  distances  are  shown  at 
the  same  time.     The  average  lengtli  of  haul 


for  all  freight  in  Great  Britain  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  20,  1920,  was  57  miles, 
while  that  for  general  merchandise  alone 
was  91  miles.  The  average  haul  for  all 
freight  in  the  United  States  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1920,  approxi- 
mated 316  miles.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
England  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  having 
shorter  hauling  distances  than  those  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  average  length 
of  haul  in  England  is  practically  as  short  as 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  heavy  terminal  costs 
are  included  as  a  fixt  figure  in  long  and 
short-distance  traffic  alike,  England  must 
either  increase  her  long-distance  traffic  in 
order  to  increase  her  railway  Revenues,  or 
(barring  great  dcveloptDfiit  along  that  line, 
because  of  geo^rapliical  or  traffic  condi- 
tions) reduce  tenninal  costs,  if  her  railway 
charges  per  ton-mile  are  to  return  to  any- 
thing like  prewar  levels. 

"British  roads  for  the  six  months  hauled 
a  total  of  10,304,679,852  tons  one  mile. 
Their  freight-cars  ran  2,388,281,135  miles, 
with  an  average  of  34.68  cars  jier  train.  Of 
these  34.68  cars,  an  average  of  27.57  were 
loaded  and  10.11  were  empty,  the  propor- 
tion of  loaded  cars  per  train  being  70.8  per 
cent.  In  the  United  States,  Cass  I  roads 
for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1920, 
hauled  207,281,000,000  tons  one  mile,  with 
a  car  performance  of  10,305,601,000  car- 
miles.  The  average  number  of  cars  per 
train  was  36,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  England. 

In  England,  for  the  six  months,  the 
average  number  of  miles  per  car  per  day 
was  10.63  miles.  In  the  United  States  the 
number  of  miles  per  ear  per  day  was  23. 

"The  207,281,000,000  ton-miles,  includ- 
ing non-revenuo  freight,  hauled  by  the 
Class  I  railways  in  the  United  States  for  the 
six  months  ending  Junes  1920,  were  carried 
by  an  average  train  consisting  of  36  cars 
averaging  20  tons  each.  If  the  railways  in 
the  United  States  had  used  British  cars, 
which  have  an  average  load  of  6  tons,  in 
moving  the  tonnage  quoted  above  th(\v 
would  have  moved  trains  consisting  of  120 
cars,  or  more  than  three  times  the  number 
of  cars  per  train.  In  view  of  the  pres(>nt  car- 
shortage  in  the  United  States,  this  neces- 
sity for  more  than  three  times  the  number 
of  cars  for  a  given  amount  of  traffic  would 
clearly  have  tied  up  our  railway  traffic  in  a 
congestion  such  as  the  United  States  never 
has  experienced  even  in  its  most  congested 
periods. 

"In  hauling  the  207,281,000,000  ton- 
miles  of  freight  during  tli(>  six  nu)nths'  pe- 
riod. Class  I  railways  in  Die  United  States 
operated  252,540,000  freight-train-miles, 
i.e.,  in  train-loads  of  710  tons.  Applying 
the  British  train-load  of  150  tons  to  the 
ton-railoage  hauled  in  the  United  States, 
the  railways  in  the  Ignited  States  would 
have  been  forced  to  operate;  1,195,.'>56,0(K) 
train-miles,  or  nearly  five  times  as  many 
1  rain-miles  as  the  number  actually  needed 
under  American  op(>rating  conditions. 

"The  estimated  length  of  haul  in  the 
United  States  for  the  six  months  was  316 
miles.  The  avern^-e  length  of  haul  for  the 
British  railways  for  the  same  period  Avas 
57  miles.  If  the  average  haul  of  the  British 
railways  had  been  in  efTect  in  \\\v  United 
States,  Anu'rican  fr(>ight  would  have  been 
interchangt'd  5.54  times  as  often  as  it  was. 
The  consequent  loss  in  efficiency,  increase 
in  cost,  and  d<'lays  in  handlinti-  the  l'n>it;ht 
business  are  almost  incalculable. 

"In  other  words,  if  railways  in  th(> 
United  States  had  carried  their  freight  at 
the  rate  per  mile  charged  by  the  British 
lailways,  they  would  have  earned  !|3,()00,- 
000,000  more." 
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The  decoration  of  motor  car  interiors  is 
a  new  art  —  Dew,  in  that  those  principles 
which  arc  as  old  as  man's  aesthetic  sense, 
arc  here  newly  applied,  .\ttention  has 
been  so  centered  on  the  truly  marvelous 
mechanical  development  of  the  motor 
car,  that  no  definite  conception  of  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  its  interior  has  as 
yet  taken  form  in  the  public  mind. 

At  times  the  interior  has  been  treated  as 
an  article  of  furniture,  to  be  upholstered: 
as  a  boudoir,  with  satins  and  hand  lace-; 
all  too  often  as  a  signboard  whereon  to 
write  in  blar.inc;  colors  and  patterns  the 
ostentatious  bad  taste  of  its  owner.  Quite 
as  often,  too.  no  notice  v.hatever  has 
been  taken  of  .he  interior  as  such.  It  is 
astounding  to  note  the  haphazard  man- 
ner in  wh'  h  fabrics  are  sometimes  se- 
ected.  sirrply  because  they  "look  rich." 
or  "feel  nice."  or  have  ''a  pretty  color." 
It. is  even  possible  to  see  once  handsome 
motor  cars  which  have  had  some  portion 


A 
A'cw 
An 


CORRECT  BECOMTIW 

FOR 

MOTOE  CAR  INTTERnOIR^ 


CjoocI  taste  is  an  elusive  quality  -a  quality  of 
appraisal  rather  than  of  creation.  The  possessor 
of  the  most  faultless  taste  may  build  more 
surely  through  a  knowledge  of  practical  laws. 

In  the  little  textbook,  "Correct  Decoration  for 
Motor  Car  Interiors,"  we  prevSent  the  accumu- 
lated artistic  experience  of  eighty-live  years  as 
vehicular  decorators.  We  offer  it  in  the  hope 
that  the  owners  and  decorators  of  enclosed 
cars  may  find  in  it  an  inspiration  to  a  higher 
•irtistic  vStandard. 


K        tf- 


■)'     j.y~,<    ^jm* 


BRH>€EP^RT 

■  a  1. 

Tlic  textbook  u'lll   he  sent   7Vit/t    our 
compliments  to  all  interested  persons. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  COACH  LACE  CO. 

BRIDGEPORT,    CONN. 

New  York  Showrooms 1755  Broadway 

2740  McGee  Traflfic  Way,  Kansas  City         301  Peachtrec  Street      .      .      Atlanta 

Scovcl  Iron  Store  Co.,  San  i^rancisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
Blumenthal  Bros.     .  Chicago  729  Prospect  Avenue   .      .   Cleveland 
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Starting  new 

and  starting  right 


THE  Westinghouse  Battery  is  a  new 
storage  battery.  It  represents  the  most 
important  forward  step  in  battery  construc- 
tion since  motor  cars  came  into  use.  It 
contains  improvements  that  make  it  more 
reliable  in  ser\ace  and  give  it  a  longer  life. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  radically  new"  in  this 
battery.  It  embodies  the  sound  principles 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved  for  many 
years. 

This  Company  had  the  great  advantage  of 
starting  new  without  handicaps  or  limita- 
tions. The  corps  of  battery  experts  gathered 
by  Westinghouse  Union  Battery  Company 
were  free  to  construct  the  best  battery  that 
science  could  devise.  The  immense  West- 
inghouse resources  were  theirs.  They  were 
not  limited  by  materials  or  men  or  past 
prejudices.    They  designed  a  battery  that 


not  only  was  scientifically  right  but  con- 
tained many  improvements.  One  of  these  is 
the  U-shaped  soft  rubber  sealing  gasket  that 
acts  as  a  shock  absorber  and  prevents  the 
battery  plates  from  breaking. 

When  this  battery  was  perfected,  a  new 
factory  was  equipped  to  produce  it.  Here 
again  there  was  no  limitation.  No  old 
machines  or  accumulation  of  material  or 
crowded  space.  All  equipment  was  especially 
designed  and  the  factory  laid  out  with  ample 
room  for  every  process.  All  materials  were 
new  and  fresh. 

When  you  buy  a  Westinghouse  Battery 
for  your  car,  this  new  achievement  in  bat- 
tery designing  and  scientific  manufacture 
begins  to  demonstrate  its  advantage.  It 
works  out  in  utmost  reliability  and  longer 
battery  life. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION    BATTERY    COMPANY,      Swissvale,     Pennsylvania 

WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTE  RIES 
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$27.00  each-  l^'airnrouiiil  School.  North  Uuiuii  Town- 
*liip.     I''a.vi'ltu    I'll.,    Fa,;    Jli'rritt    Eves. 

$26.62— Hampton    Piibll.'    School,    Neb. 

$26.50  each— .lailison  High  School,  Jliiin. ;  A.  \V. 
Iluskcll. 

$26.44"  Mrs.    V.    K.    Diiiiii. 

$26.02   -Uiilciu    liiia«c    High    School,    5Icl. 

$26.00  each-C.  H.j.lley:  II.  N.  llciuts  and  \V.  C.  T. 
v.,    Kcsli-y,    Iowa;    liessio   Locke. 

$25.70- -Nonvay    JUgh    School,    Iowa. 

$25.50  -  Keiiiicth.    (Jilbcrt    and   Jack   Amende. 

$25.35-    Tiiiop  r>7,    Moy   Scouts   of  Amcr.,  Baltimuie,   Md. 

$25.30  — Freehold    High    School,    N.    J. 

$25.25  -  Syracuse,    N.    Y. 

$25.03— it.    V.    Johnston. 

$25.00  each — "In  Slcnioriam  Mary  E.  Hoyt" ;  Mrs. 
I'rank  1!.  Mill;  N.  C.  Kayiuond;  Peter  Hedstrom;  Mr. 
and  Mis.  II.  S.  Walker;  Lilz  &  Hannan;  W.  J.  lleid; 
rs.  S.  Siniih:  It.  H.  Hailey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bartho- 
lomew. CraiiBtou  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  New  Era,  Mich.; 
T.  H.  KclKie;  l>r.  J.  H.  Henry;  \V.  J.  MehafTey;  Dr.  F. 
K,  .\insuorlh;  Wow  Excel  Camp  No.  lliU,  lielton.  S.  C; 
Center  School,  liatavia.  111.:  .\nierican  Hardwood  Co.; 
SchaefTer  &  liyan :  "In  Memory  of  Carrie  It.  Dings; 
Charles  E.  Holland;  A.  F.  Mack;  \Vm.  U.  Hill;  B. 
Glenn  Davies;  <.  A.  Smith;  \V.  J.  Lovejoy :  M.  P. 
Klnkaid;  Mr.  and  Airs.  Cornelius  Hodine;  \V.  I.  Hurst; 
The  Misses  Elsworth;  ('has.  I'llle;  Airs.  M.  B.  Coyken- 
dall;  High  School,  Middlelnny,  Vt.  ;  Lenialo  Sunday 
Srhoiil,  Porelsho,  Wash.;  "In  Memory  of  Chester,"  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Dr.  W.  H.  Koherts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kay  Mc- 
Naughton;  i.ouell  P.  Itiiger;  A.  H.  Brown;  W.  L.  Ball; 
Witt  Bros.;  N.  D.  Svvansun;  F.  C.  Day;  Mrs.  .leannctte 
ti.  Kinney;  Mrs.  Hichaid  iJlank;  \V.  C.  Maconiber;  Hoy 
Walter;  Mrs.  Frances  It.  Scott;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Hcnny;  C.  M.  Berniett;  K.  <;.  Nortteet;  T.  K.  Glanville; 
"Anonymous,"  MadLson,  S.  D. ;  Mrs.  Grace  L.  Kotlischild; 
Arthur  B.  Seibold ;  Mrs.  <i.  A.  Courtney;  Ada  M.  Held 
and  Byron  Gleckner;  George  A.  Sayre;  Laurel  Bank 
Farm;  C.  F.  DeGolicr;  Dr.  J.  L.  Henry;  Alfred  Gram- 
mar School,  Mahie;  W.  A.  Montgomery;  H.  J.  Seliulze; 
Beatrice  S.  (hurch;  Ruth  It.  Burckhalter;  W.  L.  Wilson; 
M.  B.  Kline;  Mrs.  Win.  Forester;  Dr.  D.  P..  Aldrlch; 
.los.  A.  Baker;  Mansfield  Friends,  Mass.;  Mary  A.  Mc- 
Namara;  Wilnier  ilayward;  Mrs.  D.  D.  Thompson;  Ethel 
McKee  Hanuiiond;  Frank  Honeywell:  A.  F.  Nurris;  Edgar 
Stark;  "S.  H.  N.  H.,"  Keaduig,  Pa.;  Itobert  AWan  Squires; 
Newmanvllle  S.  .S.,  Clarion  Co.,  Lionesta,  Pa.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Cassell;  Bessie  E.  and  L.  March;  Mrs.  \. 
Patriarche  ami  Grace  Patriarche;  H.  E.  Gallney;  Frank 
Ilartgraves;  Laura  Uavics;  i. .  L.  Ueinert:  ALritha  M. 
Lindenmiycr;  Henry  10.  Park:  A.  Shapleigh  Boyd:;  Geo.  1. 
Hcehe;  V.  L.  Leanhauser;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Wllkins,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
A.  Soth;  Geo.  W.  Weadock  and  Family:  H.  D.  McMul- 
len:  W.  !'■.  Bellows;  It.  <.'.  .NiuendartTer;  Dr.  .\rchibalil 
S.  Knight;  liUcla  K.  tirimcs;  Mrs.  .\da  (!.  Itcll;  Annio 
HolVmann;  Cora  L.  Itawlins:  I^lgar  Harper;  Winltrcd  I,. 
Davis:  II.  B.  Waters:  Itay  1'.  Slurwu.id  and  Family:  H. 
S.  Zlmmermann :  Mrs.  S.  E.  .lacluiian;  Alice  Bradley: 
Byron  Bing:  M.  II.  Kellogg;  A.  o.  Kohinson;  Ira  W. 
Barnes:  Itosella  M.  Ilousloii;  E.  E.  .Munilew;  Veronica  K. 
Towiiev:  I'has.  S.  Wiiniarlli;  William  Waterall;  "L.  ,M. 
M.,"  Lincoln,  Neb.;  M.  I>)turie;  Paul  N.  Hart;  J.  H. 
Dougherty,  Jr. ;  Christ  Church  Episcopal  S.  S..  South  I'itls- 
burgh,  Tcnn. ;  Virginia  Lodge  No.  liH,  Mum.;  J.  A. 
Tulley;  Prcsby.  Church,  Cambri<lge.  N.  Y.;  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Milford,  N.  H.;  English  Classes  and 
Louise  .\nilerson.  New  Haven,  Comi.  ;  Midway  Union  S. 
S.  Vinton.  Va. ;  Savage  Bros.,  Quai  des  Ebouleraents. 
Canada;   Laura  M.    Jacks:  (has.    King;  J.    S.    I'heney;   Dr. 

E.  J.  Jones;  Dr.  T.  C  Hood:  "Anonymous,"  .Mounlville, 
Pa.;  Ernest  J.  Knegg:  J.  C.  Kllley;  Leon  Baer;  "Anony- 
mous." New  York  (ily;  Dr.  J.  W.  Scberer;  .\scensioii 
Baptist  Church.  New  York  City;  V.  C.  Kasen;  Georgo  W. 
(tlass;  Clarence  TomllJison :  G.  P.  Morlson ;  ().  J.  Wllsey: 
Mary  Hawkins;  "A  Friend."  S.  Ot-sellc,  N.  \.:  Anna  W. 
Hperry;  C.  II.  Peet:  ('has.  I).  Winn;  CaroUno  Meyer, 
Louisa  M.  Oiling  and  Elsie  Oiling:  U.  F.  Goer?.;  Anna 
V.  Lovekin:  Dr.  Waller  Chrysile:  Frank  Hall;  Mrs.  C. 
M.  MeClinig;  "A  Friend."  Graham.  Va. ;  M.  M.  Ilaniish: 
Mcnry  I.  Parish:  II.  T.  Woodtleld;  Troop  111  Girl  Scouts, 
Springlleld,  Mass.;  Woman's  Clun,  Merchantvlllc,  N.  J.; 
Del  Gracia  Sheard;  Dr.  Jas.  J.  Bcpucher;  A.  F.  BurrelL 
W.  T.  (asslty;  Walter  B.  Anderson;  Louis  K.  Cross. 
M.D. ;  Dr.  Edwin  B.  Fenby;  W.  15.  Hawkins;  F.  B. 
Elliott;  J.  H,  Mack;  W.  W.  Tnie:  11.  F.  Cleland ; 
George  M.  Allen;  Dr.  K.  VVhltmnn;  Hari-y  N.  Uussell; 
Mrs.  D.  N.  Green;  Dorothy  Invln;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Irwin;  Class 
No.  !*,  Beaver  Christian  Church,  Pa.;  .luliet  B.  Epson: 
Harry  J.  Eaton;  Dr.  E.  J.  G.  Beardsley :  Dr.  Brown 
Pusey;  John  B.  Corrlii ;  The  American  Frleiuls  Service 
Comm.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  Dr.  C.  M.  Bush:  Agnes  It. 
Tllghman;  W.  S.  Coulston;  E.  C.  Wheeler;  J.  S.  Peck 
and  Son;  Geo.  R.  Gorsuch;  Mrs.  L.  Franklin;  Women's 
Missionary  Society,  Canton,  Ohio;  Dr.  P.  D.  MeCornack: 
Dr.  W.  D.  Macon;  Dr.  Louis  J.  Krouse:  ".\nonymous," 
Danville.  III.;  "Anonymous,"  Los  Angeles.  Cul. :  Dr.  C. 
K.  Colwell;  "A  Well  Wisher,"  Webb  I'lly,  Mo.;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Wells;  Mary  E.  Moss;  Dr.  Emily  Klakcslee:  Business 
Women's  Club,  Hastings,  Neb.;  Batavla  W.  C.  T.  V., 
N.  Y. ;  Fllson  Graff;  G.  H.  Macklln:  Fred  J.  Marrln ; 
KnoxvUle  Christian  Bible  Sclio<d,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  A.  J. 
Hambret:  Marie  Donner;  ICmma  J.  Glos:  Martin  and 
Hubbard;  Lois  E.  Plotner;  L.  H.  Smith;  Dr.  U.  E.  Webb; 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Closson;  C.  G.  Wlant :  A.  A.  Peiuur:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hartley;  BIr.  and  Mrs,  A.  P.  Butter- 
worth:  Dr.  L.  Guybaugber;  Henry  I.eslnsky;  Dora  Ford; 
Dr.  David  Edwards:  E.  J.  Beakey;  Georgo  E.  Allenson. 
M.D. ;  "Anonymous."  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs,  Nina  L, 
Brooks;  Morll/,  Loth  and  Co.;  E.  L.  SihlelTelin :  II, 
Kouglier;  E.  B.  Sprinkle:  Maud  Medlng;  Dr,  F.  Arthur 
Zaller;  J.  L.  Adier;  W.  Weston;  Dr.  T.  A.  Dickey:  Semp 
Uuss;  Dr.  J.  Haskel  Krltzer;  Warren  E.  Hoyt;  J.  A, 
Bariu's  Sons;  E,  A,  Kuhns;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlin  Itowscr: 
Benjamin  Page;  Wa-l'o  Club.  Daylon.  Ohio:  Claude  I, 
Whltlock;  New  Liberty  Chrislian  Church.  Winchester. 
In.l. :  William  Beydel;  L.  W.  Kuenig:  M,  C,  FleUi: 
Frank  J.  Tener:  Edllli  K.  I.yle;  Dr,  Edward  K.  E\ans: 
Dr.  J.  L.  Selberl;  "Anonymous."  Tenatly,  N.  J.:  Mr«. 
Geo.  VV,  Davenport:  Helen  S.  Steele;  Dr.  C.  Slieppar.l: 
Suunvsido  Rofurmed  Church  S.  S,,  Li>ng  Island  City. 
N.  v.:  Volnev  S.  Ilvler;  V.  C.  Fenwlck;  Dr,  C,  E. 
Fra/,ler;  Dr,  f,  J.  Lambert;  Help  In  Need  Circle  Knigs 
Daughters.  Claysvllle,  Pa.:  A,  1».  Ethere.lge;  Royce  Pad- 
dock; Dr.  Leo  Maver;  Tho  L.  Beekmann  Co.;  E.  E. 
Nance;  E.  S.  Newton;  J.  C.  Strock;  'nnner  Joyce;  C.  N, 
Muench;  J.  Hudson  Ballard:  J.  M.  Stoever :  Edw.  F 
Hensler;  Laura  and  Betly  Weber;  F.  O.  Browell;  Flor 
once    Dewey    and    Jas.    A.    Dewey. 

$24.91— Dassel    Public    School,    Minn. 
$24.59   -Otisvllle    II,    S,    and   Coumiunity,    Mich. 
$24,05  Cenoa    lllgb    and    Jr.     High    School.    Ohio. 
$24.00    each     Fovir    English    Classes    Corry    H,    S..    Pa.: 

F.  L,     Hossaek;    Hlslory    Classes.    Muskogee.    Okla,  :    Mary 
L.    Johnston    and    Norma    F,    Slougblon    and    Evelyn     Hols- 
civer   and   .lanet    I'ratt :    Itlue    Mall    I'resby.    Church,    Middle 
town.    Ohio:    V.    S,    and    General    llislory   Classes   of    I'ella 
High    School,     Iwoa. 

$2.1.80— Clark    E.    Stewart. 

$23.50     Jr.    Class    High    .School.    Laconla,    N.     II. 

$23.30— Dr,    K.    H.    VVoodard. 

$23.00    each     Jr.     English     I  la.-'ses    of     Alliance     II,     S.. 

Ohio;    Trinllv    ClMirc'b    and    Triidly    Chunli    Scl I,    Merdo 

Park.  Cal,:  Ladles'  N.irlh  Side  Counliy  Club.  Fort 
tlolllngs.  Colo. ;  Girls  of  Crestvlew  Jr.  High  School, 
CulumbtiB,    Ohio. 

$22.75     Mr,     and    Mrs,    T,    W.    Crlasey. 

$22.50     Harriet    A,    Tliomns. 

$22.25     Kng'l  h     Classes     PuhNsulawaiU'y     H,     S.,     Pa, 

$22,18— Jdleraua    High     School,    Los    Angeles,    Cal, 


llaiitisi,  I'hurch, 
.Miuiianna  Carpcn 
Coj^iunbus,   O. ;    C 


$22.00  each— Alice  M.    Page;  J.   L.   Campbell. 

$21.64— Cllnelioo    School,    Va. 

$21.50— History     Students,     Milaca,     Minn. 

$21.05— East    and    Blaijie   Schools.    Batavla,    HI. 

$21.00  each- Public  Schools  of  Scllcrsville,  Pa,;  TI.  D. 
Simon,  'llios.  J.  Uenson  and  Rebecca  Grossman;  Sharon 
High  School,  WLs. ;  Cross  Road  M.  E.  Sunday  School, 
Kirby  Station,  Ind. ;  Dansville  Senior  High  School,  N.  Y'.; 
Harrison  Swalm;  Hami>den  I'resby.  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Dr.  E.  W.  Flegenbaum;  Long  Prairie  High  School, 
Jlinn.;  Lewis  Class  of  South  Congregational  Church, 
Rochester,    N.    Y'. 

$20,89— People    of    Decatur    Island,    Wash. 

$20.75  each — E.  C.  Junger;  English  Class  of  the  N. 
Te.vas    State    College,    Denton.    Texas. 

$20.25— M.    Hubbard. 

$20.00  each— Dr.  C.  J.  Kistler;  Eva  Bullen;  Ivma  Foltz; 
.Mrs,  J.  B.  Glcnnon;  Frcd'k  W.  Owen  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Mudge;  Frank  and   Ruth   Cuniungham;   Neill   B.    Metirat.h; 

D.  Crosen;  Jno.  McClintock;  iLs.  B.  B.  Buck;  Ralph 
Law;  Helen  D.  -Ylexander  and  E.  Agnes  .Ylexander;  G.  M. 
Stone:  H.  H.  Rathvon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Gefert;  H. 
H.  Wadsworth;  J.  II.  Taylor:  W.  R.  Harman  and  Ida  L. 
Ilarinan;  .Stenogiapliic  and  Clerical  Depts.  of  Root.  I'lark, 
Ifuckncr  Ac  How  land.  New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Dibert:  Miller-Lampert  Company ;  A.  G.  Kamp- 
meir;  H.  Vickers;  John  (.  Stevens.  M.D. ;  Watson  Beach: 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ralb;  Fred  C.  Foster;  Bristol  High 
School.  .New  Ilarljor.  .\Ie. ;  Chas.  C.  Goldman:  Mrs.  1'. 
G.  Mctcall;  Mrs.  Ed.  H.  Hutchins;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Baechci  :  Mrs.  William  P.  Haines;  E.  M.  Brambaupt ; 
John  B.  Waite;  Geo,  C.  Grouse:  A.  W.  Neely ;  Isaac  -M. 
Pollock;  W.  A.  Klnnear;  Matilda  -V.  Barnes;  E.  G.  Ober- 
meyr;    T.    F.    Beiry    and    G.    G.    Berry;    .Mr.    and    Mrs.    W. 

E,  Rose;  Mrs.  John  S.  DavLs;  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Bensei ; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Cort  and  Mother;  Clarence  ilartin;  Alary  C. 
Ranck;  Mr.  ami  Airs.  C.  AI.  Wolf;  C.  S.  and  T.  Hol- 
facker;  Zclle,  Orlanilo,  Fla. ;  A  Civil  War  Widow  and 
daughter,  Anna  Webster;  John  G.  Williams;  Airs.  S.  B. 
Vrooman;  Air.  and  Airs.  W.  B.  Vance;  Mrs.  Joseph  I'o- 
laiKl;  Marion  C.  Slonimsky;  Airs.  Olive  Whitacre  and 
Vera  Whitacre;  Mrs.  L.  R.  Luplon,  David  Lupton  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Emburg;  F.  A.  .Vletz;  Airs.  W.  L. 
Tedford;  S.  AldLs;  A.  B,  Jones;  The  Daughters  of  the 
King  of  St.  John's  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y'. ;  Friendly 
Bible  Class,  Alission  Church.  Holdrege,  Neb.;  W.  F.  Paul: 
Wellesley  College,  Welhsky  ,sl,  Mass.;  Wednesday  Reading 
Circle,  N.  S. '  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ladles'  Aiil  Society  Pres. 
Church,  Orange,  Texas;  Bel  Ian  S,  S.  (lass  of  tho  Dor- 
raiKilon  AI.  E.  Cliureh,  Pa.;  Ida  F.  Hood;  V.  P.  Snyder: 
Slorek,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.;  AI.  A.  Smith;  Samuel  Basheiov; 
Ida  R.  and  II.  L.  Gilbert:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Aleeker;  Good 
Cheer  Circle  King's  Daughters,  Harvard.  Mass.;  Julia  K. 
Cottles;  Sam.  AI.  Williams;  William  B.  Ferguson;  J.  B.  C. 
Club,  Aliihigan  City,  Ind.;  Stephen  J.  and  Anna  C. 
Itoberts;,  Bruce  B.  1'.  and  Alary  P.  Dnmimuiid ;  Dr.  ami 
Mrs.  F.  N.  Dewiy;  V.  E.  Stealy;  Dr.  R.  K.  Rogers: 
.Mrs;-.  B.  F.  Slickley;  Lillian  Werlielowsky :  <'.  J.  Porter; 
lte;(siu':  L.'  Seely ;  Airs.  Robert  E.  Dorothy  and  I.  Alarjorie 
Grelg,;'Cbas.  Emsheimer;  G.  I..  Gottfried;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  W:'  Alackeii/.le;  Air.  and  Airs.  R.  K.  Warner;  E.  I'. 
(iUser;  John  Gass;  A.  J.  Rmimel;  Evelyn  W.  Van  Cllve: 
Fruiicfs  Ham.  ,lr. ;  Mrs.  Eugene  Wasdiii ;  Senior  Class  ."^o. 
Bautist,      Church,      Birmingham,      .Ma.;      Airs.      Anssijmb; 

'liter  and  Chas.  Carpenter:  "It.  D.  K,  " 
'larence  E.,  Eva  AI.  and  Ruth  Williams: 
Lywreiiee Treailwell:  Dr.  John  D.  Aliller;  .Mary  B.  Me 
-Vair;  "Anonymous."  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. ;  Airs.  Wm.  Kal; 
baili :  Elmhursf  School,  Connersville,  Ind.;  "Anonymoius." 
Coillarid,  .\,  v.;  Airs.  C.  K.  Wright:  Mary  R.  Scluuldl  : 
Cornelia  B.  Ailams;  A.  P.  Rankin:  Ilermiiia  Asbbaueher 
and  -Margaret  Brlggs;  Edith  A.  Aliller;  Grace  T.  Reed; 
Airs.  Florence  R.  Purdy  and  Daughter:  Freihlie  Sims  and 
Ruth  Shitnelte;  Center  School.  Batavla.  III.;  Friendship 
Class  First  Congregational  Chuieli.  Glaslonburj-,  Conn.: 
Parsonage  Christian  Reformed  I  hurch,  Patersoii.  N.  J.: 
Beverly  High  School.  Baxlne,  Kaiis. :  Helen  S.  Oswald: 
Louise  Edwards:  Will  11.  Layne;  Fanny  O.  I.utz;  G.  N. 
and  Nita  G.  Aleyer;  Frank  J.  Jameson;  Catherine  Mur- 
phy; Dr.  Francis  Jennings  Smith;  Alary  L.  Boswortli; 
Mary  S.  Kennedy;  M.  T.  Davis,  Jr.;  Alary  Aleyer  Abbott 
and  Robert  W.  Aleyer;  W.  E.  Rightmire:  Airs.  Crosbys 
Seillon  7tli  Graile  Central  Grammar  School  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.;  Carolina  ami  PrLscilla  Riddle;  Frank  and 
Virginia  Peyser:  II.  Garstang:  Conrad  Ilohmann;  A.  Hil- 
ton; "M.  H.  S.,"  Wellesley,  Alass.  ;  Ida  Young  and  C. 
Macv;  Olive  S.  and  Ina  L.  Conner;  Helen  W.  Russell; 
K.  S.  Neviii;  C.  II.  and  Isabel  L.  Brown;  Elizabeth  Cath- 
eilne  Gage  ami  Philip  Stearns  Gage,  Jr.;  Airs.  W.  Piatt: 
Julia  and  Lula  Wiltmann;  John  Gasklii;  E.  J.  Alatson 
and  C.  II.  Fisher:  Llda  P.  Calhoun;  E.  D.  Conway;  Airs. 
S.  B.  Rigsilale:  J.  A.  S.  Longacre:  A.  W.  Frick:  Mrs. 
Craig  Stephenson;  Harrv  L.  llugunin:  Alary  L.  Ware;  T. 
J.  liesiiiond;  I.  L.  Bell;  Air,  and  Airs.  James  Parrlsh; 
J,  C.  Allskimen:  Air.  and  Airs.  il.  S.  Wagier:  Airs,  Ger- 
trude Alitchell  and  Walter  (L  Loomis ;  Airs.  Gertrude 
Alllchell  and  Waller  G.  Loomis;  Robert  W.  La  Ahinuigue. 
Jr.,  and  Alice  Alargaret  Alonlague;  Aurella  Anna  Likes: 
Circle  .No.  4  of  First  Presby,  Church,  Fort  Smith,  .\rl.. ; 
FloreiK'o  Olson:  Alice  Franklin;  I'nlverslty  Aleth.  (Iniiwi. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  C.  (L  N.  and  Dina  Dale;  Airs.  Byrd  C. 
Bishop:  Edw.  AI,  and  Viola  C.  Tultle:  Dr.  L.  E.  Fazen : 
Chapman  Township  H.  S..  Longford,  Kan.;  Dante  Central 
School.  Va. :  Geo.  E.  Dargaii ;  D.  H.  Spencer  and  Edw. 
Spencer;  Rose  B.  Roper;  Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Daly;  Airs  Liv- 
ingston; Am.ima  Class  of  tho  Baptist  Church,  Leetmi. 
Alo. :  ('.  M.  .\llen:  Airs.  Chas.  II.  (ampbell;  American 
History  Class,  Allllboro,  Va, ;  Episcopal  Social  Club,  Sid- 
ney, N.  Y. :  History  Dept.  of  Carr  Burdette  College,  Slier- 
man,  Tex.:  Jas.  Alarshall  ami  G.o.  S.  Oliver;  High 
School.  .Menno,  S.  D. ;  Airs.  E.  B.  Brokaw;  Freshman  of 
Portage  H.  S.,  Portage,  Wis,:  rnloii  High  School,  Bre- 
merton. Wa.sh. ;  Dr.  E.  L.  Eggleston;  "Two  Friends." 
Danbuiy,  Conn,;  Air.  and  Airs.  E.  II.  Peek:  Air.  and 
Mrs.  A,  S.  Kcllev;  Dr.  and  Airs.  J.  H.  McEI  Hiniiey; 
J.  C.  Cox;  A.  W.  Alaxwell:  AI.  O.  Kiel;  Aliss  II.  S. 
Hockman  and  N.  H.  Glllam.  Jr.;  Sara  Agnes  and  G. 
Itussell  Ilageman;  E.  L.  Richardson;  C.  W.  Cushraan ; 
Mrs.  W.  11.  Dougherty;  M.  Barnes  and  daughter  Bar- 
bara; Z.  T.  Hastings  and  Diiughler;  W.  C,  Ilasselbarth 
and  C.  E.  Nightingale;  F.  I..  AleNally;  Nannie  L.  Sliouse; 
.\.  B.  Coffman;  G,  R,  Johnson:  "One  that  Sympathizes." 
Salt  Lake  City,  Itah:  Airs.  Alary  E.  Griswold:  Lawrence 
K.  Revnolds;  Amelia  Rausili  and  John  H.  Rausch:  AlLss 
S.  S.  Blossom;  II.  L.  Beatly;  Brentoii  A.  Devol ;  Mary  J. 
Montgomery;  J.  B,  Nichols;  Air.  and  Airs.  J.  S.  KolYerty ; 
C.  (L  Padgett:  "In  Loving  Alemoiy  of  H.  S.  B.,"  New 
York  Cllv:  .\ltncl  B,  Tborcson ;  .Messlngcr  Family:  La 
FargevlUo  High  S.liool.  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  and  B.  B.  Kreider; 
Bertha  C.  Hyde  and  A  AI.  Hyde:  Alihhed  Strang  and 
Robert  Brooks;  Francis  and  Alarjorie  Dobbins:  Airs.  L. 
WelU-r;  Alice  and  Billy;  Dr,  C.  C.  (amiibell;  R.  R, 
Rogers;  Albert.  L.  Jones;  Airs,  Carrie  Bowes;  Eslello 
Cleveland;  Alinnle  AI.  Glasli:  Colonial  Insurance  Agency. 
Hlllsboni,  Tex,;  Emma  P.  Jokenbaus;  Walter.  Ilovey  Hill; 
lOlizabelh  A.  .Xndirss;  Caiiie  E.  Foster  and  Blanche  II. 
Coleiiian;  ".Vnonvmous,"  Cairolllon.  111.:  School  of  AIu- 
sical  Art,  Ja<'ksonvlllc.  Fla,:  Crescllo  Book  Club,  Wash- 
ington, N.  C. ;  Mrs.  .\,  S.  Florence  and  Sarah  llidland; 
ilelptnl  Circle  of  King's  Daughters.  W.  Philadelphia.  Pa  ; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Huberl  Knox;  Staff  of  San  Pedro  Library. 
Long  Beach.  Cal.:  "Walla  Walla  Bulletin."  Wash.: 
".VnoiiMiious."  Washington.  D.  C. ;  T.  Kiedrlckson  and 
W,  H.  Fiedilckson :  Alaurlce  C.  Gay:  Jacob  Slckcl :  Air. 
and  Mis.  1'.  II,  Dlmery  and  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Evans; 
Helen  and  Elizalieth  Cushman ;  Eugene  Lauraiit :  C.  A. 
Crooks;  Edith  and  Waller  Welle;  Cobbelt  Elementary 
Sibool,  E,  Ljiiii,  Mass, ;  Air.  and  Mrs.  (5eorgo  AI.  Ba.s- 
sell;  Mrs.  S.  N.  Ilebbler;  .\nna  .\,  Bradley:  i;mma  K. 
Laverlv;  Jobti  E,  Alvers  and  Eunice  1.  Myers;  Alary 
Le\erli'ig    and    William    Nlsbet    Chambers;   William   Boaso; 
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J.  H.  Peacock;  II.  L.  Woolfenden;  "H.  W.  L.,"  West 
Philadelphia,  I'a. ;  C.  I.  Bcllon;  Mrs.  Alartha  W.  Pcirce; 
George  Kexrotli  and  Adaline  Rexrotli;  W.  E.  Houston; 
Ed.  H.  Jessup;  Alariou  L.  Kennedy;  Louise  Tod  Alotley; 
Lalla    P.    Bailey. 

$19.10 — 'Avo  Classes  of  Sundaj'  School,  Grajid  Lodge. 
Alieh. 

$19.00  each — History  Classes,  Caimon  City  H.  S.,  Colo.; 
Elsie  Childers  and  Dr.  Emery  W.  King  and  Dr.  E.  G. 
Alartiii. 

$18.94— Airs.    E,    P.    Harlbaugh. 

$18.75— Air.    and    Airs.    C.    W.    Alorgan. 

$18.50  each— Aliddle  Point  Public  School,  Ohio;  En- 
glish  Classes.    East   Technical   High    School,    Cleveland,    O. 

$18.24 — History    Classes    of    Alankato    School,    Kansas, 

$18,21 — Teachers  and   Pupils   Rowe  St.   S.,   Conneaut,   O. 

$18.19  -Alasonic    Ser.    1st    Cong.    Church,    Brauford,    Ct. 

$18.08— Hawthorne  School  of  Adaline  S.  ilotletl, 
Clinton.    Iowa. 

$18.00  each— Dorothy  P.  Hill;  Hughes  Specially  Well 
Drilling  Co. ;  Civics  Classes  and  Wm,  G.  Bargin,  Colum- 
bus. AIlss. ;  Berrytown  Church,  Gillelt.  Pa.;  B,  F. 
Carson;    Whitehall    Pinoche  'Club,    N.    Y. 

$17.75— -Mrs.    W.    J.    Young. 

$17.51 — Y'auglms  Rural  School  No.  45,  Sussex  County, 
Laurel,    Del. 

$17.50  each — Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades  Norton  School. 
Va. ;    (;iadys    B.    Garrett. 

$17.40- -Apple    Grove    Agricultural    High    School,    Va. 

$17.20— First    Baptist    Church    of    Bolton,    Alass. 

$17.00  each — Employees  of  American  Railway  Express 
Co.,  Dniraright,  Okla.;  Albert  Gleason.  G.  G.  Alays  and 
E.  L,  Alays;  People  of  Alansfleld,  Pa.;  Third  Ward 
School    Bldg.    of  (Juakertown,  Pa. 

$16.63— F.    1.    Smith. 

$16.50  each— .lulia  A.  Pulsifer;  Bazaar  Proceeds, 
Alemphis,  Tenn. ;  Jr.  History  Classes  High  School  of 
JUthlehem,    Pa. 

$16.27— Entteld    Village    Schools,    N.    H. 

$16.25  each— Ida  ilae  Alyers;  Junior  Class  Freelaud 
llish    School,    Pa. 

$16.10  Sophomore  Girls,  Tower  Ave.  School.  St. 
Bernard.    Ohio. 

$16.00  each-  Benjamin  A.  Kyes;  Union  Service.  Trin- 
ity .Meth.  Episcopal  Church.  AH.  Gilead,  Ohio;  Winne- 
bago Camp  File  <!irls.  Bay  City,  Texas;  Crew  of  Stcain- 
"Glenridge,"  Galveston,  Texas;  Concord  S.  S.  Class  No. 
I!,    Alaqkuiaw,    III. 

$15.90— First    Church,    West    Coxsackie,    N.    Y'. 

$15.76— T.    G.    Hathaway. 

$15.60— Students  of  Stockton  H.  S.  and  Alary  C.  Gor- 
man,   Cal. 

$15.56- Barron   UIH   Public  School,   Lafajctte  Hill,   Pa. 

$l5.53-.\nna   C.   Scott    and  Others. 

$15.50 — Simonds   Free    High    Sihool,    Warner.    N.    II. 

$15.48— Wm.    G.    AlelUaiu    and    Family. 

$15.35 — Sophomore  and  Junior  History  Classes  of 
Vaiaville    Iiiion    II.    School,    Cal. 

$15.26  King's  Daughters  of  tho  Cong'l  Church  of 
Sioux    Falls,    S.    D. 

$15.25     .1.    Alorley. 

$15.20     Riissellton     Church     and     S.     School,     Pa. 

$15.08     Elkliail     High     Sch<Kd,     Ind. 

$15.02      Warren    Alelhodist    Ladies'    .Missionary    Sec.    Pa, 

$15.00  each  -Vnni"  AlcKenzie;  Ward  Swetland;  J.  G. 
Watson;  J.  S.  l'°isher;  Idis  Brabham  ami  AI,  .\.  (iodbie: 
W.  L,  Cleveland;  Frances  S.  (ox:  R.  D.  Jiidi>lns;  Alis. 
(  liarles  C.  Stein;  Americanization  Chiss  of  V.  .M.  C.  A.. 
Perth   Amboy,   N.   J.;   Elizabeth   H.    Bailey:    E.    B.    Landi-; 

A.  AI.  Arnold;  W.  A.  Erickson:  Airs.  R.  .MiTlicrill;  Benja- 
min .V.  Kyes;  J.  J.  Davidson;  S.  B.  Rhodes:  AI.  M. 
Klepers;  Geo.  P.  Geoghegan,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Wade  Dn 
Rose:  The  liOth  Century  Club.  Breckinridge.  Alo.:  .Mrs.  o. 
A  Learned;  Edith  B.  Coykendall;  Citizens  of  Covington. 
Teryi. :  Alothers'  Club,  Williamlon,  S.  C. ;  First  Congre- 
gational Church.  East  Troy,  Wis.;  Senior  Class  and  Ali>:, 
E,  Jacobs.  .YnnLstoii.  Ala.;  C.  B.  Holmes;  "l'.  P.  W.,  ' 
Battle  Creek,  Allch. ;  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Hoobler:  Dr. 
Hersehel  S.  Glick  and  Alyrtle  Paulson;  Howard  G.  Rath; 
I'lof.  Earle  G.  Linsley  and  Family:  Airs.  E.  W.  Whilcomb 
and  Airs.  Frank  Bostwick;  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  I*.  Rice;  T. 
G.  Coleman;  Chambers  Ac  Russell;  Air.  and  Airs.  H.  K. 
White;   E.   W.   Janseu;  T.   Jennie  Green  and  Bessie  Green; 

I.  R.    Alackay;    Alaliel    C.    Ycnseii:    A.    G.    Ilursh    and    R. 

II.  Spicer;  S  Frances  Harris  and  Lena  A.  Sktise:  F.  L. 
.Nichols:  RobL  Stickney  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dale;  Mary  E. 
Billiard;  Alargaret  M.  .Men;  D.  Mao  AI.  .Niven ;  Greek 
History  Classes  of  E.  H.  S.,  Chicago,  111.;  Sth  Grade  of 
Ranger  High  School,  Tex.;  Trinity  Guild,  Ilattiesburg, 
Aliss.;  Oilessa  High  School.  N.  Y'. ;  Sunday  School  Class 
I.ouisburg  College.  N.  C. ;  Granite  Falls  Public  Schools. 
.N.    1).;  High  School   and   Faculty.   Earlysville.   Va. ;  .Vrthur 

B.  Fox:  Senior  Boys'  Class  of  St.  Paul's  S.  S.,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. ;  Ada  L.  Kerly;  Mabel  Colcord;  Alarcella  J. 
Alarioii;  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  .Ytkinsoii;  Edith  AlcCormlek  and 
Vi  .\tkinson;  Dr.  Alaude  G.  Williams;  Katlicrine  C. 
.\IIeii  and  Airs.  O.  L.  .\Ilen;  Frank  V.  Carlton;  Irene 
Payne  Wurstcr;  Al.  J.  Keith;  Letitia  AI.  Sharp;  .Tennie 
Cbadwick:  .Mabel  and  Otis  E.  Randall;  Wednesday  Study 
Club,  Lake  Crystal,  Alinn. ;  E.  R.  llartrauft;  H.  L. 
Oghoni;  Frances  A.  Young;  Airs.  Herbert  J.  Welherill ;  A. 
Bielnossl;  Dr.  II.  F.  Crawford:  Ricliartl  J.  Walsh;  Byril 
V.  Bales;  .L  A.  Griffith;  Airs.  William  Beel;  R.  A.  Alal- 
comson;  Christian  Endeavor  Soc.  Congregational  Church. 
I'eaehara,  Vt. ;  J.  .\.  -Yndersou ;  F.  IL  Roth;  Mrs.  Flora 
Blanch;  L.  Y.  Woodmanseo  and  Family;  Alinnle  .\ii- 
drews  Cllfl;  John  B.  Bedford:  Helen  Hill;  Dr.  D.  R.  Lee; 
O.  S.  Allen;  S.  E.  Fogg:  T.  A.  Warden:  .Mrs.  Alartha 
Morris  and  W.  F.  and  L.  Z.  Alorris;  Alary  B.  Aliller; 
E.  and  F.  Robinson;  Airs.  Hodgson's  Cla.ss  of  AI.  E.  S. 
S,.  StatVord  Springs,  Conn.:  Class  of  Boys,  AlelhodLst 
S.  S..  Rushville.  N.  Y'. ;  Westminster  Gnild  of  the  North 
Pies.  Church.  .No.  Tonawanda.  N.  Y'. ;  J.  E.  Foley:  Airs. 
Ge.i.  R.  Aliller  and  Ignore  Miller;  Mrs.  John  Al.  Hickcy 
ai.d  A.  V.  Russell:  Alarguerlle  Hill;  J.  B.  Schrock;  Miss 
D,  L.  Alallor,\:  .Miles  W.  Bliss;  G.  ,\.  Sayres  and  Lena 
Sawcs;  Blandis  IC.  Davis  and  Airs.  R.  S.  Burg;  I'".  I.. 
Il'int:  H,  K.  Eaton;  Jas.  T.  Watson.  Jr.;  Delray 
High  School.  Fla.;  Alary  (".  Burnett:  Alary  T.  Lmas: 
Alargaret  Wllkie;  Florence  Bums;  Caroline  llcrlel  ami 
Dr.  W.  Klelnstuber;  I.  L.  Kramer;  .Mice  and  ClilTord 
Klrkpatrlck;  Mr.  and  Alls.  N.  E.  Ives;  Alary  F.  and  A. 
S  Harkness;  Air.  and  Airs.  G.  H.  Elvin ;  Ilimler  Wykes; 
B.  I.  Tuple  and  D.  AI.  Brown;  Air.  and  .Mrs.  Thomas 
E  Benner;  Dr.  Alary  Alice  Brosius;  The  Criteiion  Club. 
Point  .Marion,  Pa,;  Dr.  and  Airs.  F.  J.  Si'hweikart : 
Alonday  Evening  Club.  Canajoharie,  N.  Y , ;  Dr.  II.  D, 
I'lercy;  First  Pretibyterian  Church.  Peckville.  Pa.;  S.  W, 
Holdcroft.  Jr.;  Alarguerlte  C.  Wood;  G.  H.  Stone;  Z, 
Steele;  M.  K.  S.  S.  of  Ix'ster,  Iowa;  Airs.  Whiifred  B, 
Alack;' Dr.  J.  A.  Jackson  and  Beltina  Jackson;  I.  N.  R. 
Beatly  Lumlver  Co.;  Dr.  Dudley  Welib;  Dr.  Chas.  E. 
Dennis;  -Mr.  and  -Mrs.  P,  B.  Rodgers;  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  Duhutiue,  Iowa;  Young  l.a.lies'  Sunday  S.  Cla.ss, 
Presbvteriiui  Church.  Decatur,  Ind.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Al. 
Beach;  Baxter  Begley;  Alary  U.  Pyotl;  Dr.  J.  B.  tor- 
yell;    The»ira   W.    Chase. 

$14  57     Hiintsbuig.    O..    School    District.    Aliddletleld,    O. 

$14.53 -Aliss  E.  Davis"  English  Classes,  Fifth  Ave. 
11,    S,,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

$14.50  each  Ladies  of  Alissionary  Soeielv.  Santa  I'c. 
N  Alex  :  tirades  Congress  Public  .School.  West  Saletu. 
oiilo;  English  Classes  of  Akron  II.  S,.  N.  Y'.;  Seventh 
tirade    of    Stale    Normal     School.     Jacksonville,     Ala. 

$14.30— Gunter    High    School,    Kan. 

$14.25   -W,    L.   Gladish   and   Family, 

$14.17— Junior  High  and  Grammar  Grades  of  Lebanon, 
N.    If. 

$14.06— Superior    High    School.    Wis. 

{.Conlinuvd  on  pav  OU 
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Go  into  the  great  cities  or  out  along  the 
highways  of  Europe — in  England,  Ireland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain  or  wherever  else  you  will, 
and  note  the  many  motor  cars  that  ride  on 
Dunlop  Tires. 

Travel  the  hot  and  dusty  roads  of  far-off 
India,  the  ancient  thoroughfares  of  Pekin 
and  Tokio  or  the  modem  streets  of  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  and  observe  how  frequently 
the  passing  automobile  leaves  behind  the 
imprint  of  Dunlop. 

From  London  to  Cape  Town,  from  Bombay 
to  Buenos  Aires,  the  trail. of  the  motor  is,  in 
large  measure,  the  trail  of  Dunlop  Tires. 

How  true  this  is  you  would  have  realized 
had  you  attended  any  of  the  big  international 
motor  shows  across  the  seas  in  the  past  few 
years.  At  one  of  these,  for  example,  sixteen 
makes  of  tires  were  represented  on  the  cars 
exhibited,  and  59  per  cent  of  these  tires  were 
Dunlop 's,  the  fifteen  other  makes  dividing  the 
remaining  41  percent.  At  another,  Dunlop 
represented  52  per  cent,  thirteen  other  manu- 
facturers absorbing  the  remainder. 

In  the  thirty-two  years  that  have  passed 
since  Dunlop  gave  to  the  world  the  first  pneu- 
matic tire,  both  Dunlop  idea  and  Dunlop 
institution  have  circled  the  globe. 

Today  nine  tire  factories  and  scores  of 
branch  factories  and  depots  scattered  over 
both  hemispheres  are  kept  busy  supplying  the 
large  share  of  the  world's  tire  business  that  is 
Dunlop's. 

Moreover,  Dunlop's  activities  in  the  grow- 
ing of  rubber  and  the  making  of  cotton  fabric 
for  Dunlop  Tires,  in  themselves,  represent 
great  businesses. 


Set  out  on  a  tour  of  Dimlop  properties,  and 
you  will  truly  circle  the  globe,  for  you  will 
traverse  both  hemispheres  and  visit  every  one 
of  the  following  countries  and  cities: 


EUROPE 

ENGLAND 

Tire  Factories,  Birmingham  (3) 

Rim  and  IVheel  Factories, 
Coventry  '21 

Cotton  Mills,  Rochdale,  Bacup, 
HoUinwood,     Hebdenbridge. 

Factory  Branches,  London,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Bristol,  Gjventry. 

SCOTLAND 

Factory  Branches,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh. 

IRELAND 

Factory  Branches,  Dublin,  Belfast. 
FRANCE 

Factories,  Argenteuil, 

Mont  Lucon. 
Factory  Branches  in  principal 
cities. 

BELGIUM 

Factory  Branch,  Brussels. 

ITALY 

Factory  Branches,  Rome,  Milan, 
Bologna. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Factory  Branches,  Copenhagen, 
Stoddiolm. 

HOLLAND 

Factory  Branch,  Amsterdam. 

SPAIN 

Factory  Branch,  Madrid. 

GERMANY 

Factory,  HanauA-M. 


ASIA 

JAPAN 

Factory,  Kobe.  Branches'in  ptin- 
opal  aties. 
CHINA 

Factory  Branch,  Hong  Kong. 
INDIA 

Factory  Branches,   Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, Delhi,  Madras. 
CEYLON 

Factory  Branch,  Colombo. 
MALAY 

Factory  Branch,  Singapore. 

JAVA 

Factory  Branch,  Sourabaya. 

AFRICA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

Factory  Branches,  Capetown, 
Johannesburg,  Durban. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 
Factory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cotton  Mill,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Factory  Branches  now  being  es- 
tablished in  principal  cities. 
CANADA 

Factory,  Toronto. 
Factory  Branches,  Victoria.  Van- 
couver, Edmonton,  Calgary, 
Saskatoon,  Regina.  Winni- 
peg, London,  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal. 
St.  John,  Hali^. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

ARGENTINA 

Factory  Branch,  Buenos  Aires. 
BRAZll. 

Factory  Branch,   Rio  de  Janeiro 

In  serving  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  world 
for  many  years,  Dunlop  has  touched  all  sides 
of  the  subject  of  tires  and  has  gained  an 
experience  in  tire-making  and  tire-marketing 
second  to  none — an  experience  which  is  now 
bemg  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  car  and 
truck  owners  of  the  United  States. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


The  following  tno  pages  sum  up  briefly  what 
it  means  to  you  that  Dunlop  has  circled 
the  globe.  Tire  merchants  wilt  find  here 
also  information  of  special  interest  to  them. 
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That  America  was  the  last  of  the  great  tire 
markets  for  Dunlop  to  enter  is  a  fact  of  no 
little  consequence  to  you  who  use  tires  and 
you  who  sell  them. 

Dunlop  comes  to  the  United  States  now, 
after  thirty-two  years  of  tire-making,  not 
only  as  a  pioneer  of  the  industry  but  also 
as  a  long-established  international  institution 
with  long-established  and  successful  methods. 

It  comes  with  a  product  which  has  been 
tried  by  many  years  of  performance  under 
the  varying  and  often  extremely  difficult 
conditions  of  world-wide  service. 

It  comes  with  full  recognition  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  and  with  abundant  resources 
in  men,  materials  and  money. 

It  comes,  too,  with  something  else  equally 
important — its  conception  of  responsibility 
to  those  with  whom  it  deals,  whether  these 
be  manufacturers,  merchants  or  tire-users. 

The  great  plant  which  Dunlop  has  built  at 
Buffalo  is  evidence  in  brick  and  steel  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  going  about  its  work  in 
America. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  broad  tract  of  land, 
fronting  on  the  Niagara  River  and  containing 
214  acres.  On  this  property  has  been  erected 
a  series  of  buildings  covering  thirty -five  acres, 
so  arranged  that  their  capacity  to  produce 
over  twelve  thousand  tires  a  day  can  easily 
be  doubled  when  expansion  becomes  necessary 
—so  easily,  in  fact,  that  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  need  not  be  interrupted. 

This  modern  tire-building  city  contains 
every  material  means  necessary  for  the  pro- 


duction of  the  highest-grade  pneumatic  and 
solid  tires,  as  well  as  first-quality  tubes  and 
tire  accessories. 

To  this  material  equipment  and  this  name 
of  international  reputation  is  added  the 
established  Dunlop  policy.  In  brief,  it  is  a 
policy  whose  corner-stone  is  the  mutual 
interest  of  you  who  buy  and  use  tires,  of  us 
who  make  them  and  of  the  Dunlop  merchants 
who  sell  them. 

Dunlop  considers  that  this  mutual  interest 
represents  a  Dunlop  obligation  to  build  only 
the  best  product  possible;  to  make  it  acces- 
sible to  tire-users;  to  improve  it  in  every  way 
and,  finally,  to  consider  that  Dunlop  responsi- 
bility goes  beyond  mileage  limitations  and 
ends  only  with  the  last  day  the  tire  is  in 
service. 

Dunlop  merchants  are  men  who  believe 
as  we  do — who  have  selected  us  as  truly  as  we 
have  selected  them — who  are  your  repre- 
sentatives to  us  as  they  are  our  representatives 
to  you.  These  and  all  other  points  in  Dunlop 
policy  are  founded  on  the  firm  belief  that 
what  aids  one  aids  all,  and  that,  in  the  last 
summing  up,  your  best  interests  and  ours  are 

identical. 

*     *     * 

Dunlop  distribution  is  through  retail  chan- 
nels. It  will  be  national  in  scope  and  com- 
pletely effected  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  tire-users  and 
Dunlop  merchants.  We  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  distribution  plans 
with  responsible  tire  merchants  who  are 
interested. 


DUNLOP  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


//  you  have  net  already  read  the  preeedmt 
Ivo  pages,  turn  to  them  rmw  for  an  interett 
ing  picture  of  Dunlop  ai  a  far-reaching 
International  Institution. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


HE  TASTES  TEA  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS  AND  STILL  LIKES  IT 

npASTING  and  smelling  tea  for  a  long 
^  series  of  years  should  at  least  induce 
a  profound  distaste  for  the  popular  brew 
in  the  professional  taster  and  smeller,  if 
it  didn't  kill  him  outright.  But  it  had 
done  neither  df  these  things  to  Edgar 
Quackenbush,  who  is  still  alive  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  business  of 
tasting,  smelling,  feeling,  and  seeing 
Chinese  tea.  He  maintains  that  even 
after  all  this  he  likes  this  beverage.  Mr. 
Quackenbush  has  developed  only  one 
aversion,  so  far  as  his  tea-tasting  work  is 
concerned.  He  would  like  to  slay  anybody 
trying  to  produce  a  new  kind  of  tea.  This 
is  because  a  new  tea  placed  on  the  market 
always  gives  him  a  lot  of  extra  work  and 
worry.  When  tea  is  planted  in  a  new 
region  the  product  is  affected  by  climate, 
soil,  and  the  method  of  i^roduetion,  and 
the  tea-taster  has  to  watch  the  new  brand 
for  years  before  it  is  commercially  estab- 
lished and  he  can  safely  recommend  it. 
Other  interesting  facts  about  tea  and  the 
profession  of  tea-tasting  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Quackenbush  to  Marian  Storm,  a 
reporter  of  the  New  Y^ork  Evening  Post, 
from  whose  account  we  quote: 

There  are  no  brands  of  tea  for  people 
wli«)  live  in  tea-growing  countries.  They 
please  themselves  with  a  flavor  at  some 
shop  and  buy  that  kind.  But  in  this  coun- 
1  ry  and  in  Europe  the  importers  have  given 
trade  names  to  certain  flavors,  to  guide  the 
customer,  so  that  one  might  suppose  the 
sources  of  tea  varied  like  the  materials  of 
different  soaps. 

I  ha^'e  to  laugh  at  the  stories  I  hear 
about  the  distinction  between  green  and 
black  tea.  There  are  just  two  types  of 
tea  in  the  world — the  unfermented,  or 
green,  and  the  fermented,  or  black.  There 
are  not  two  varieties  of  tea-plant  in 
China;  they  are  essentially  one. 

Many  people  will  tell  you  that  the  color 
of  green  tea  comes  from  the  copper  pans 
in  which  it  is  cured,  but  the  Chinese  always 
use  iron  pans. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  brick  and  tablet 
tea  made  in  China,  chiefly  from  dust  or 
from  coarse  leaf  too  old  to  be  gathered  for 
the  regidar  foreign  trade.  It  goes  to  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  Mongolia,  .sewed  up  in  cow- 
hide. They  often  add  this  brick  tea  to  a 
brotli  and  make  a  food  of  it  instead  of  a 
beverage.  In  Mongolia  the  bricks  pass 
as  currency. 

More  like  studios  than  laboratories  are 
the  rooms  in  New  York  and  in  the  Orient 
where  Mr.  Quackenbush  sniffs  at  endless 
little  heaps  of  lea-leaves.  Tea-rooms  must 
itwe  exac'tly  north  for  iiniform  light,  and 
the  tea-window  has  wood  or  iron  running 
up  Ave  or  six  feet,  at  sm  incline  which  per- 
mits tlie  true  light  of  the  sky  to  come 
down,  at  the  same  time  shutting  out  re- 
flected light  from  buildings  opposite.  The 
counter  is  painted  dull  black  to  prevent 
reflection. 

"The  most  common  mistake  made  in 
preparing  tea  is  the  failure  to  have  the  water 
freshly  boiled  and  boiling  hard  when  it  is 
poured  on." 


$14.00  each— Jr.  Red  Cross,  Mt.  View  School,  Dublin, 
Va. ;  "Anonjraous,"  Thaue,  Alaska;  Mrs.  George  W. 
-Schoch;  King's  Daughters  of  Alleiitown,  Pa.;  Meadow- 
brook    School    of   Norfolk   County,    Va. 

$13.85 — Winstanley  Park  Presby.  Sunday  School,  East 
St.    Louis,    111. 

$13.75   each — Hon.   Eugene  Black  and  Family  and  Miss 
Racine  Dickson;  Free  Methodist  Church,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 
$13.62— H.    G.    -Murphy. 
$13.50 — Cambridge  Friends,    Mass. 

$13.31 — Upper  Grades,  Washington  School,  Chisholm, 
Minn. 

$13.26— Marguerite  Hyatt. 

$13.00    each— Easttown    Grammar    School.   Berwyn,    Pa.; 
Swedish    Cougregational    Church,    Washington,    Conn. ;    G. 
C).    Osburne   and    W.    A.    Andrews. 
$12.88— M.    J.    Fotvler. 

$12.86 — Athenian   Club  of  Crawfordsville,   Ind. 
$12.60    each— Children    of    My    Grade,    Florence,    Ariz.; 
.Tunior     Society      of      University     Christian     Church,      Uos 
Angeles,    Cal. 

$12.50  each— Dr.  Charles  Howard  Mile;  C.  D.  Harlin; 
P.  .1.  !^andcrs;  Ernest  A.  Bruer;  Normal  Trainuig  School. 
Si.xtli  Grade  and  Anna  Hosteller,  Kent,  Ohio;  Citizens" 
of  Fall  Brook,  San  Diego  County,  Cal. ;  G.  10.  Price;  C. 
and  C-G  Digest  Classes,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore,  Mil.; 
■lane  Bradley  Morris;  .lulia  S.  Morris;  Richard  Linton 
Morris;  Elizabeth  W.  Morris;  Sophomore  Class,  U.  C.  of 
Quakertown,    Pa. 

$12.35— St.    JohnsTille   School,   N.    Y. 
$12.25— Glastonbuiy   H.    S.,    Conn, 
$12.20- Junior    Class.    Gainesville   E,    S.,   Fla. 
$12.15— Ancient    History    Cla-ss,    H.    S.,    Renwick,    Iowa. 
$12.10    each — E.    Eborall;    Anna    and    Clem    Johnson. 
$12.08— R.    R.    Dubois. 

$12.00  each— "F.  T.,"  Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades,  Junior  H.  S.,  Carthage,  Ind.;  H.  C. 
.Shoemaker;  The  Coleril,  Greenville,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Wilson;  Robert  W.  Maxwell;  Mrs.  Leland  Worden; 
Marie  E.  Hall;  Union  Township  H.  S.,  Dexter,  Ind.; 
American  History  Classes.  H.  S.,  Kewanee,  111.;  Wilton 
Pub.  Schools,  Wis.;  J.  J.  Jack;  Adaline  Wilson;  F.  E. 
Jones;  Barbara  and  Benyuard  Bedygant,  Jr.;  First  Pres- 
byterian (  hurch.  Concord,  N.  C. ;  Phebo  Agnes  Patchin 
and  W.  L.  Hemphill;  R.  V.  Lindsay;  Hanoverton  Grade 
and  H.  S.,  Ohio;  Coniyn  Lewis;  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges; 
Patrick  Henry  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Martinsville,  Va. ;  Dr. 
Franklin  Brown;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Helm;  Texas  City  Presby- 
terian S.  S..  Texas;  C.  A.  Wetherbee;  Modern  History 
Class  and  Teacher,  Renwick,  Iowa;  Hope  Louise  Towns; 
For  the  19th.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Medieval  History 
Class,  H.  S.,  Durant,  Okla. ;  Mrs.  G.  W.  S.  Hart;  G.  C. 
McCelvey  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Johnson;  D.  T.  Zahnlster;  Mrs. 
Taft's  Group  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  V. 
$11.83— Swedish  Evan.  Lutheran  Elim.  Church,  Chi- 
cago,   111. 

$11.80— S.    S.    Class,    Baylor    College,    Belton,    Texas. 
$M.75 — Sections   1,   2   and  3   Sophomore  English  Classes, 
Grove     City,     Pa. 

$11.50   each — Student  Nurses   of   Danville   General  Hos- 
pital,   Va. ;    O.    M.    Pine;    L.    McDonald;    Elizabeth    and 
Ellen    Grossman. 
$11.40— Beech  Bethany   Church  of  Christ,   Celina,   Tenn. 
$11.35— Stovall    High   School.    N.    C. 
$11.33 — Congregational    S.    S.,    Perry,    Iowa. 
$11.25 — Corning  Free   Academy,   N.    Y. 
$11.17— English    Pupils    of    Caryl    M.     Reynolds,    Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 
$11.07 — History    Classes,    High    School,    Onawa,    Iowa. 
$11.06— Amelia    High    School.    Va. 

$11.00  each— .Mrs.  H.  E.  Grandin;  W.  S.  Earseman 
and  Daughter:  Mis.  J.  Carpenter;  W.  M.  Groves;  James 
and  Mary  Weslfall;  Transfer  High  School,  Pa.;  G.  H. 
-McXair  Fourth  and  Fifth  Pupils  and  Teachers,  Graded 
School,  Richland,  N.  C. ;  Seventh  and  Eighth  English 
Classes  of  Henrietta  Siemens,  Honey  Brook,  Pa.;  Mre.  H. 
-V.  Duncan;  Wm.  Betz;  Fourth  Grade  Stewart  School, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  J.  F.  McCain;  Hygiene  of  Child- 
hood Class.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. ;  Antoinette  M. 
I.izki;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brown;  Orpha  Clievey ;  Fred  A. 
Walker;  J.  C.  -\rcher;  Helen  E.  and  \V.  G.  Burkhart 
and  L.  A.  Powell;  Henrietta  Union  School,  X.  Y. ; 
Baptist  Ladies'  Missionary  Society  of  Louisiana,  Mo. ; 
Clara  O.  Griffin  and  Helen  A.  Casterline;  Hester 
Whitaker  and  Pupils,  Nana  W.  Cunningham  and  Histors' 
Class. 
$10.99— Sophomores,  Benton  High  School,  Wis. 
$10.85 — M.  H.,  Wm.  P..  Hugh  and  Jessanime  Borliand. 
$10.77— (hestnut  SI.  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$10.75  each— Group  of  Children,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Elm 
Creek    High    .School,    Nebraska. 

$10.62  each— Anna  M.  Bowie;  Ruby  Foster;  Jennie 
Shedlorsky;    Walter    S.    Lewis. 

$10.60 — Sconticui  Neck  Sunday  School,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 
$10.56 — Doiothy    and    James   Anderson. 
$10.50  each— 4-.V  Grade  of  Kemble  School,  Utlca,  N.  Y. ; 
W.    H.    Hornibrook;   Pella  Junior   High   School,    Iowa;   Mr. 
and   Mrs.    Walter  L.   Foster  and  Son   William;  Boy   .Scouts 
of   Livingston   Troop,   Ala. ;   Prairie   City  High   School,   111. ; 
Freshman  Ancient  History   Class,   Kendal  Academy,   Tulsa, 
O.da.;   J.    A.    Nickerson;  M.    C.    Delo;  S.   J.   Frlsbee;   Mrs. 
y.    C.    Neely   and   Anna  Jean   O'Donnell;   Sahala  Club   of 
Rowley,    Iowa;    Clarence   A.    Enler. 
$10.43— E.   Bemiers. 
$10.40— ilrs.    O.    E.    Cannes. 

$10.38 — School,    Plymouth    Congregational    Church,    New 
Haven,   Conn. 
$10.37— Wm.    A.    Skimier   and  Family. 
$10.33— J.   C.   McCabe. 

$10.25  each— Mrs.  R.  S.  Wheless;  Woodstock  H.  S., 
N.  II.;  A  Fourth  Year  English  Class,  Knoxville  H.  .S. , 
'J'enn. ;  Pupils  of  Cooksville  Community  High  School,  111.; 
I'almcr  Jenkins  McCloskey.  Jr.;  C.  E.'  Towne;  H.  B. 
Parks;  Miss  and  Mrs.  Shortridgp;  Young  Men's  Bible 
Class.  Arnot  Presbyterian  Church,  Pa. ;  Y'oung  Men's 
Bible    Class,    Bucyrus,    Ohio. 

$10,24— L.    E.    Brown   and   Family. 
$10.20  each — W.    M.    Skeen ;   Harrison  H.   Brown. 
$10.18— M.    E.   Ladies'   Aid,   Guide  Rock,   Neb. 
$10.17— Girls'    Club,    Rcmscn,    N.    Y. 
$10.15    each — Victor   Peltier;   Abe   Saenger. 
$10.13— L.    E.    Strubbe. 

$10.10    each— Mrs.    Florence   Croy;   Emily   D.    Wilkle;   S. 
A     Sawyer;    Schools    of    Broming,    Mont.;   J.    A.    Saathoff; 
Ruth    Sampson. 
$10.08  each— Dr.   IM.   P.   Pinto;  Lloyd  W.  Kiggens. 
$10.06 — Jr.,    Sr..    High    and    Grades    Schools,    linosburg. 
Falls,    Vt. 

$10.05  each— L.  I.  St  rouse;  Evelyn  E.  Bowan;  Jay  T. 
Taylor;  Valley  Center  H.   S.,   Kan. 

$10.01  each  -I'igcon,  Mich.;  L.  Frank;  Concom  M.  E. 
S.    S.,    Sedalia,    Ohio. 

$10.00  each— Mrs.  J.  F.  Auff;  R.  H.  Kelly;  Robt.  -lay; 
Mrs.  J  no.  Davidson;  Emma  B.  Kast;  Robert  .S.  Birch; 
Miss  M.  W.  C^adwcll;  James  D.  Brown;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wat- 
son; Robert  il.  Flynt;  Mrs.  H.  O.  Fry;  Melva  Davis; 
Susan  L.  Warren;  Charles  W.  Gailey;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mirny; 
(■has.  D.  Blave;  L.  M.  Elder;  C.  Q.  Trimble,  Jr.;  M. 
Utiff  Mercer;  Mr.n.  I).  Morrison;  Edwina  B.  Jones;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Maycock;  J.  B.  Bowden;  dr.  Adelaide 
Dunian;  Virjlina  Weakley;  (llad.vs  Ann  Wheelock;  .\. 
.\L  B.  Franklin;  M.  A.  King;  Chas.  F.  Brown;  Julius 
Lincoln;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Powell;  Mr.  and  .Mis. 
Theo.  E.  Benade;  Dr.  A.  D.  Finch;  Clifford  McClellan; 
"Anonymous,"  Newark,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Jas.  S.  Harmon;  "In 
Memory  of  Andrew,"  East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Lasher  Hill 
Mining  Co. ;  Western  Vulcanizer  Mfg.  Co. ;  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Edwards;  Carrie  M.  Cehrs;  Mrs.  R.  R.  Williams;  B. 
Virginia  Hoover;  Elizabeth  C.  Tschirhart;  Jefferson  Club 
of  llie  Y.  W.  C.  A..  Warren,  Pa.;  Robert  Bryan;  J.  W. 
Brantley;  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  Seville  U.  S.,  Seville,  Ohio; 


^The  Priscilla  Club;  Children  of  Union  St.  School,  Titus- 
ville.  Pa.;  W.  H.  Plank;  J.  L.  Woods;  The  Shakespeare 
Club;  Mrs.  Mahood;  Mrs.  Jiller;  True  Blue  Bible  Class, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Clara  Copas;  Bessie  F.  Brill;  "Anony- 
mous," Watertown.  N.  Y. ;  Naomi  Click;  W.  B.  Foster; 
Clias.  F.  Huber;  H.  B.  Weaver;  Lila  W.  Tldd;  Elizabeth 
Grinnell;  Samuel  Edward  Van  Voorhis;  W.  'L.  Conner; 
Miss  D.  E.  DLx;  F.  P.  King;  Mrs.  John  K.  Harper; 
H.  D.  Dowell;  Robert  R.  Drummond;  Ira  L.  Ander.son; 
Ada  C.  Tichenor;  Annie  Mario  LeSourd;  Geo.  Osmer; 
T.  Emerson;  B.  L.  Hayden;  John  P.  Todd;  H.  N.  Wolf; 
"Anonymous."  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Towne;  .Miss 
A.  E.  Woodward  and  Grace  R.  Woodward;  C.  B.  Wat- 
son; Mrs.  H.  N.  McKinney;  Mrs.  M.  Lizzie  Reynolds; 
H.  Christ  Musser;  JIaude  Nichols;  Frances  H.  Beach; 
Isaiah  W.  Sneath;  Artliur  Meiser;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Merrilt; 
"Cash,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Kate  L.  Myrick;  Jennie  B. 
Umbach;  T.  G.  Whistler;  David  J.  Yates;  .Teff  Carter;  C. 
Paul  Cowgill;  L.  Goldstein;  Mrs.  Chas  J.  Bartleson; 
Dorothv  J.  Starks;  A.  C.  Wilcox;  M.  P.  Jones;  W.  J. 
Kelly;  Mrs.  F.  K.  Porter;  Wesley  A.  Miller;  Roy  F. 
Bailey  and  Alfred  Rothschild;  M.  Sutherland;  W.  D. 
Reed;  S.  A.  Bishop;  I.  M.  Sloium;  Mrs.  T.  Filenes; 
-Marjorio  B.  >Ioore;  E.  E.  Russell;  W.  Homer  ConkUn; 
W.  M.  Rowland;  Harry  A.  Harvey;  A.  J.  McFarlaiid; 
George  F.  Cooper;  A.  J.  Hansbrongh;  Ida  J.  Moses;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Campbell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ifiibert  S.  Short- 
zer;  George  E.  White;  Maurice  Chaitkin;  Hamilton  M. 
Gardner;  T.  A.  Cox:  A.  D.  Kaufman;  Zach  Justice;  Ward 
R.  Howard;  G.  Walworth:  Clara  L.  Cowgill;  W.  E. 
Hitchcock;  Joe  F.  Dilworth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Crotts 
and  Daisy  B.  Newton;  Alegra  E.  Hawes;  Dr.  T.  Ben 
Johnson,  Jr.;  A.  S.  Galland;  Dr.  B.  H.  Caffcy:  Ida  M. 
Hays;  Frances  M.  Snyder;  J.  W.  Glasgow;  \\.  L. 
Weatherford;  Mary  Swenson;  A.  R.  Harlacher;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Hickey;  D.  J.  Fouch;  Geo.  C.  Oalbert;  Dr. 
L.  S.  Walton;  R.  A.  Lorinz;  .Mrs.  Jacob  Weber;  A.  J. 
Reese;  Albert  E.  Clark;  Jlrs.  Leslie  Wornack;  J.  T. 
Watson;  Mrs.  H.  Olin;  G.  W.  Leopold:  Mrs.  E.  M.  Car- 
penter; Rutli  Marion  Ferguson  and  Mother;  O.  C. 
Maurer;  E.  E.  Hotchkiss;  A.  J.  .Stephens;  Carr  Children; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Drew;  M.  Louise  Hellenstein;  Harriet 
P.  Kassell;  Mrs.  Mary  Eyrnann;  B.  F.  Mohn ;  Minnie 
Holloway;  Florence  E.  Mercer;  Richard  G.  Pigott;  Mrs. 
■\'elma  M.  Frank;  Eleanor  Kennedy  Taft;  "In  Memory 
of  Anna  Whiting  Blumhardt,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 
Belle  Storms;  Charles  Holzwarth;  Jane  Goss  Bray;  J.  W. 
McFatridge;  Margaret  K.  Someral;  E.  L.  Pearson;  C. 
H.  .Smith;  G.  A.  Millctt;  Junior  Cla.ss  Murphy  College, 
Sevierville,  Tenn. ;  The  Guilford  Gleanors,  Rockford,  III. ; 
Sisson  St.  Neighborhood  Jlothers'  Club,  Providence,  R.  I. ; 
.St.  Mary's  Sewing  Circle  of  Taylor,  Taylor,  Texas;  Busi- 
ness Girls'  _Club  of  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  A.  F.  Konzelman;  C.  H.  Gray;  H.  R.  Hanna; 
Elizabeth  M.  Milligan;  Geo.  H.  Pattison;  Hazel  L. 
Wetherbee;  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Burt;  Sophomore  Class  of 
Murphy  College,  Sevierville,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ferguson: 
St.  Stephen's  S.  S.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  A.  G.  Voight;  The 
Misses  Grubbs;  Jas.  Williamson:  JIadeline  M.  and  A.  A. 
Lawrence;  Phoebe  Dunning;  Thos.  M.  Earl;  Henry  and 
Glen  Byorum;  J.  Cowlcs  Andrus;  Walter  Johnson:  Harriet 
C.  Griswold;  J.  E.  Smith;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hauk;  Esme 
Alison  Kirkwood;  Andrew  McCain;  E.  G.  Davis  &  Son 
Co.;  Marguerite  M.  Amoss;  J.  W.  Hawk;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Parker  Ravenal;  Evan  D.  Phillips;  R.  Cunningham;  Fresh- 
man Girls  of  Titusville,  Pa.;  S.  S.  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Hillsboro,  Ohio;  Rena  Bradley;  Loretta  Sander- 
son; Catherine  S,  Hawley;  H.  R.  Beardsley;  Luola  High; 
Emma  M.  Cain;  Mrs.  Jerome  Hewitt;  M.  B.  Ulery;  C. 
L.  Kinney  W.  J.  Loofbourrow;  C.  A.  Carroll;  Jlrs.  H. 
Welsh;  W.  A.  E.  Stutt;  First  Congregational  Church, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Edith  Scliaat;  C.  G.  Boalt;  M.  Reeb; 
A.  C.  Millspaugh;  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Reeves:  Lucile  Gates;  C. 
Marion  Mitchell;  Cornelia  C.  Newhall;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ma.t- 
well;  Lenhart  .1.  Folk;  W.  T.  Nesbit;  E.  B.  Kratz;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Stevens;  "Anonymous,"  Boson,  Mass.; 
J.  H.  Dimock;  Carrie  R.  Halbert;  H.  A.  Kohr;  C.  Monro; 
R.  J.  Rosenthal:  E.  II.  Landis;  W.  R.  Crockett;  Martin 
Flog;  H.  A.  Coffin;  E.  R,  Denny;  J.  F.  Stelle;  H.  O. 
Foster;  Wra.  Johnson;  Chas.  E.  Woodruff;  Jlrs.  H.  A. 
Halsth  Walter  T.  Hardy:  H.  M.  Cosier;  R.  C.  Schmidt; 
Jlrs.  J.  S.  Nichols:  Jlrs.  Justin  Field;  Dr.  Irving  U. 
Kddy;  Ida  L.  Robinson;  Jlrs.  J.  L.  Bibb;  Hamilton  Jones; 
Jlrs.  W.  C.  Kendall  and  Mrs.  E.  Endel;  Joe  Gore;  E. 
J.  Fagley;  M.  JI  Strain;  Giles  H.  Jliller;  H.  D.  Segran; 
Abbie  H.  Doughty;  J.  E.  Gray;  H.  C.  Naglc;  F.  A. 
O'Neill;  Our  Own  Delivery  and  Storage  Co.;  Corliss 
Fairchild;  Cornelia  W.  Brown;  D.  H.  Harris;  Mary  D. 
Waring;  Miss  Elsie  Agee;  John  W.  Corn;  Mr.  and  Jlrs. 
Bachman;  Jlrs.  Priscilla  Munder  Benton;  Arthur  E. 
Nitzsche;  George  T.  Haley;  Robert  F.  Rainey;  James 
W.  Scherab;  Jlrs.  F.  D.  Sherman;  Jlrs.  Ruble  Stafford; 
Walter  H.  Siiuthwick;  A.  G.  JIurray;  Leon  Kebble; 
Lusanna  M.  Clary;  Effie  A.  Bowman;  Sarah  W.  Dow; 
Alma  Jf.  Burdick;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  P.  W.  Nelson;  Mrs.  Irene 
E.  Bassett;  James  B.  Brown;  Dr.  William  I.  Scott; 
Laura  P.  Thompson;  Jlrs.  J.  A.  Newborn;  Stella  Burk- 
hart; Jlrs.  J.  E.  Jlorris;  Anna  H.  Blauvell;  Fred  H. 
JlcCoy;  Mrs.  JIary  A.  Reitzel;  Jlrs.  A.  L.  Tieiit;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cassius  E.  Bly;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Robert- 
son; N.  C.  Blanchard,  Jr.;  C.  P.  Walter;  W.  A.  H. 
Jlcllvaine;  Joseph  Irvin;  C.  R.  Clarke;  Howard  R. 
Whipple;  A.  Fultnn;  Sarah  Noble  Ives;  Jlrs.  James  E.ain; 
"Anonymous,"  Scranton,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Harvey;  L.  E.  Bar- 
ber and  Family;  F.  C.  Anderson;  R.  P.  JlcKlnley;  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Walden;  Jlrs.  LcRoy  Lee:  G.  S.  Turner;  E.  W. 
Wick;  Bort  JI.  Lyon;  Percy  Woodward;  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell; 
JIis.  James  H.  Maxwell;  JIary  S.  Brewster;  Florence  A. 
Kelren;  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Cassel;  F.  L.  Chase;  IL  P.  Shields; 
Fred  R.  Davies;  Jno.  Davidson;  I'.abv  JIargaret  C.  Rams- 
d"ll:  .Mrs.  H.  R.  Sill:  Ur.  Herbert  Randies;  H.  W. 
Davidson;  Herbert  L.  Isaacs;  Dr.  E.  D.  Hammond;  C  D. 
Woods;  G.  M.  Abbott;  A.  J.  Steinke;  Paul  E.  White; 
Ciporge  Daniel;  Valley  Falls  Girl  Scouts,  Valley  Falls, 
N.  V. ;  The  Children  of  Hcrndon  .Seminary,  Berndon,  Va. ; 
".\  Student  Nurse."  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Cochran; 
Orissa  Brinton;  C.vlos  G.  Bates;  William  L.  Hanselrain; 
C.  F.  Bussey;  E.  H.  Douglass;  S.  W.  Pandorf;  Mr.  and 
Jlrs.  Geo.  JI.  Wills;  ,L  O.  Nerba;  Francis  W.  Griffen; 
JIis.  C.  A.  Smith;  Alice  B.  Avers;  G.  E.  Forrester:  W.  L. 
Sax;  Flora  B.  Anderson;  Cora  Dorsey:  Jlrs.  Sara  H. 
Hood;  Joseph  Heine  F.  JI.  Earnhart;  Jlrs.  E.  L.  Wood; 
J.  lUeVb  Lasswell;  Christine  H.  Kistner;  Albert  Osennurg; 
Julia  JI.  Rugg;  Jlrs.  Libbie  Severance;  Ruth  E.  Stotler; 
W.  A.  Hunter:  Rosa  Drawatzky;  D.  F.  Armistead;  S.  D. 
Headington;  A.  H.  Danby  Ollsen;  Flo  Lachapelle: 
"Anonymous."  Jlidvale,  Utah;  Billie  M.  Jlerrill;  C.  E. 
Sherman;  Jliss  Gruber;  Dr.  R.  E.  Johnson;  J.  C.  Good- 
sell;  Ed.  B.  Carroll;  Stark  Bros.  N.  &  O.  Co.;  Geo. 
Jlurphy  Langford  Jlay  and  Family;  Fred  .1.  Gerber;  A.  F. 
Kidd;  L.  A.  Rolston ;  S.  G.  Sjoblom;  Daisy  W.  Schell; 
E.  W.  Painter;  Dr.  H.  Clay  Creveling;  Dr.  M.  Lee  Mar- 
tin; S.   Longfellow;  L.   JI.   Thurber;   C.   H.   Bowder;  Bessie 

E.  Jlontague;  Jlrs.  Enos  Vincent;  Mary  Lydia  Barrette; 
-Margaret  Tupper;  JIarian  White;  Jlorris  M.  Keck;  Rus- 
sell .\cree;  Frances  Swift;  T.  F.  JIcHale;  C.  L.  Taylor: 
Jamis  W.  Hughlett :  R.  H.  Kimball;  Gary  Keith;  Dr.  An- 
drew Sinamark;  JIarian  F.  I'eirce;  Laura  M.  Weber; 
Willis  T.  Davis:  F.  A.  Stickel.  Jr.;  Dr.  George  Hurley; 
Elizahelh  L.  Ford;  Henry  F.  Scott;  il.  B.  Robinson;  A.  J. 
Wchner;  M.  H.  Montgomery;  1.  A.  Schimmel;  Lucia  H. 
Deiiliy;  Heber  C.  Spicer;  J.  A.  .loyce;  A.  L.  Cutter  Jlrs. 
J.  1).  Wilson;  C.  Ncale  .Stacy  and  Jlother;  JIr.s.  Laura  S. 
K'liiigenfus;  C.  C.  '(Jilhert;  Jean  and  Virginia  Halderson ; 
.Sarah  A.  Lundy;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  JIurray;  J.  II. 
Bawden ;  .lulia  Inscho;  Dr.  Curtis  Kgbert;  D.  S.  Young; 
Mrs.    Eva    King;    Nettie   W.    Lieblich :   Fred   J.    Davis;    Mrs. 

F.  W.  Vogel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Dayton;  .Marian  M. 
Lansingli;  W.  M.  Jliller;  Jlrs.  Eugene  F.  Barnes;  Jlaiiby 
Decter;  Laula  S.   Burns;  Jlrs.   W.   O.  Rea;  Mrs.   S.  Knud- 

(Continued  on  page  97) 
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Presenting 
a  Many  Sided  Craftsman 


Michaelangelo  was  a  inany*8ided  crafts* 
man — sculptor,  painter,  architect,  poet, 
metal  worker.  In  every  one  of  his  chosen 
callings,  he  stood  alone.  And  his  achieve- 
ments in  each  of  them  gave  him  fame 
that  will  never  die.  No  task  was  too 
great  for  him,  and  nothing  seemed  im- 
possible, mentally  or  manually.  He  in- 
vented ways  to  overcome  all  his  obstacles. 

Here  was  a  man  with  a  finely  pointed 
perception  and  sense  of  proportion.  His 
judgment  was  unerring  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  artistry  complete.  He  was 
trained,  resourceful  and  competent.  He 
ordered  himself  for  his  work  and  was 
successful  because  all  that  he  did  came 
out  of  the  proper  application  of  aptitude. 

Other  artists  feared  to  undertake  the 
work  of  decorating  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  in  Rome;  for  the  like 
had  never  been  done.  Not  so,  Michael- 
angelo. He  saw  that  proper  play  for  his 
eye  could  not  be  had  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, so  he  had  his  scaffolding  built  close 
to  the  ceiling — and  for  four  years  he 
worked  lying  on  his  back. 


Permit  us  to  present  this  organization 
as  a  many>sided  craftsman — designer, 
engraver,  electrotyper,  printer,  lithog- 
rapher, ink-grinder,  paper-maker  and 
artificer  of  beautiful  packages.  Many 
branches  of  industry  are  served,  creating 
advertising  adjuncts  and  sales-aids.  It 
is  headquarters  for  color-printing  of  only 
the  better  kind. 

Here,  is  practiced  the  art  preservative 
in  its  highest  development.  Orders 
move  with  speed,  served  by  care.  They 
come  to  us  in  units  of  millions;  but  we 
learned  our  craft  in  units  of  thousands, 
so  we  welcome  small  orders  and  respect 
them.  Growth  came  out  of  the  years  be- 
cause of  aptitude — properly  applied. 

We  have  invented  ways  of  solving 
many  color-printing  problems.  For  our 
artisans  are  paid  for  brain-power,  while 
great  machines  furnish  the  brawn.  Our 
creative  capital  is  made  up  of  training, 
resourcefulness,  knowledge  and  the  will 
to  excel.  We  do  the  unusual  because 
we  know  when  and  how  to  work  lying 
on  our  back. 


//  you  are  interested  in  fine  printing  crafttman- 
»hip,  write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for 
the  most  realistic  specimen  you  have  ever  seen. 


^^^^ 


THE    UNITED    STATES    PRINTING    &    LITHOGRAPH    CQ 

■  '         — ' —         '  — .    ,. .  .         ■    —^ 

Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn. 
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Jhe  quiet  voice  of  our  nations 

INSTITUTIONS 

CONFUSION  is  passing.  Our  institutions 
can  now  be  heard  asking  proper  recogni- 
tion. Many  have  been  badly  handicapped ;  by 
poor  buildings  especially.  It  is  an  immediate 
duty — national,  local  and  individual — to  build 
better  churches,  schools,  homes,  hospitals:  all 
the  institutions  that  prove  our  ideals  are 
higher  than  the  dollar  sign. 

The  time  is  favorable.  Competition  with 
other  building  activities  is  in  a  lull — tempo- 
rarily. Within  five  years,  two  million  resi- 
dences will  be  needed  to  keep  pace  with  popu- 
lation. When  this  construction  is  in  full  swing, 
can  institutions  command  the  splendid  atten- 
tion they  receive  from  building  trades  today? 
Because  costs  are  high,  thoroughly  sound 
technical  counsel  is  indispensable.  There 
must  be  no  costly  errors  to  regret. 


^ 


This  poitfolio  show- 
ing examples  of  our 
work  will  be  sent  to 
O&cials  OB  request. 


M.  E.  Home  ior  Aged,  Philadelphia 
The  Ballinger  Company,  Architects  and  Engineers 

The  Ballinger  Company  service  has  the 
authority  of  40  years  broad  intensive  experi- 
ence in  developing  homes  for  noteworthy  in- 
stitutions. Graceful  dignity  of  design  is  given 
full  importance  in  our  plans.  But  our  service 
goes  deeper — right  to  the  vital  point — studies 
the  purposes  of  the  building  in  every  phase 
and  furthers  those  purposes  by  effective  ar- 
rangement. 

The  practical  features  are  under  the  guid- 
ance of  engineers — trained  men  whose  code 
is  efficiency.  As  to  thoroughness  in  supervis- 
ing the  work,  we  quote  a  typical  letter  from  a 
client — "You  displayed  a  deep  and  conscien- 
tious attention  to  every  detail  of  construction 
from  the  beginning  until  the  completion  of 
the  building." 

Any  of  the  following  books  will  be 

mailed  to  you  upon  request: 

Institutions,  Churches  and  Schools. 

Commercial  Buildings  and  Industrial  Plants. 

Super-Span  Saw-Tooth  Construction. 

"Quick-up"  Standardized  Buildings. 

Modern  Industrial  Housing. 

Address  us  by  phone  or  mail 
at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 


THE  BALLINGER  COMPANY 

Successor       to 

BALLINGER  ^  PERRDT 


ARCHITECTS 
PHILADELPHIA 

31-9  South  Broad  Street 


ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS 

NEW  YORK 

1318     Broadway 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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GETTING   READY   FOR   SNOW 

PROPOSED  methods  for  dealing  with 
possible  heavy  snowfalls  this  winter 
were  discust  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
jMassaehnsetts  Highway  Association,  as 
reported  in  The  Commerical  Vehicle  (New 
York).  Snow  removal,  since  the  advent 
of  the  paved  country  road  and  the  motor- 
truck, has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  town  or 
city  problem,  but,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  the  States  appear  to  be  without  power 
to  deal  with  it  directly.  For  instance, 
John  N.  Cole,  commissioner  of  pulilic 
works,  stated  that  until  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  is  changed  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pass  any  law  that  would  grant  the 
State  the  right  or  make  it  mandatory  for 
the  State  to  remove  the  snow  from  the  high- 
way.    The  reporter  continues: 

"Rather  surprizing  to  many  present  was 
the  news  that  came  out  of  the  meeting  that 
Vermont  has  seemingly  solved  the  snow 
problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  users  of 
the  roads  in  that  State.  Of  course,  Ver- 
mont does  not  get  any  such  traffic  in  long- 
distance hauling  with  trucks,  as  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  but 
the  people  there  have  to  make  journeys  in 
winter  and  move  freight,  so  the  snow  prob- 
lem was  tackled  many  years  ago.  Where 
drifts  of  six  and  seven  feet  are  regular  and 
expected  conditions  even  in  the  mildest 
winters,  the  problem  was  met  and  over- 
come so  long  ago  that  they  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it  now. 

"Rollers,  varying  in  size  from  five  to 
fifteen  tons,  and  pulled  by  horses  and 
tractors,  are  used  there  to  pack  the  snow 
down,  making  a  hard,  smooth  snow  road. 
The  problem  in  Vermont,  said  Commis- 
sioner C.  P.  Fordney,  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Good  Roads  Association,  is  not  in 
breaking  the  roads  open,  but  in  keeping 
them  open  by  preAcnting  the  snow  from 
drifting  in  upon  them.  For  this  purpose 
the  Vermont  Highway  Commission  has 
caused  snow  fences  to  be  erected  in  all  of 
the  low  places  along  the  highway.  The 
fences  are  movable  so  that  individual  ex- 
periments can  be  carried  on  with  each 
fence,  each  year,  until  the  proper  location 
for  them  is  determined.  With  the  rollers 
and  snow  fences  the  problem  in  Vermont 
is  but  a  small  one. 

"Connecticut,  according  to  Deputy 
Commissioner  W.  L.  Ulrich,  has  tried  plows 
of  all  kinds,  shoveling  brigades,  and  road 
machinery  with  but  small  success.  Rollers 
have  never  been  tried. 

"In  removing  the  snow  from  the  1,500 
miles  of  roadway  in  Massachusetts,  Com- 
missioner Cole  has  this  j'ear  sought  to  co- 
operate with  counties,  cities,  and  towns, 
and  truck-owners  using  the  road.  He  finds 
that  the  truck-owner  who  was  so  anxious 
last  j^ear  to  cooperate  in  any  way,  because 
of  the  continual  losses  suffered,  is  not  this 
year  so  anxious  to  go  to  the  same  extent. 
The  State  will  supply  plows  for  private 
trucks,  but  truck-owners  are  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer." 

In  the  same  paper  is  a  report  from  F.  A. 
Eschmann,  acting  commissioner  of  the 
New  Y'ork  Department  of  Street  Cleaning, 
who  is  confident  that  his  equipment  can 
easily  handle  the  removal  of  snow,  no 
matter  what  conditions  arise. 
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Ba.ss;  Mrs. 
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— instantly  Rand  Visible  Records 
show  all  Sales  Conditions 

O  longer  merely  "order-takers" — the  sales  force 
to-day  must  get  out  and  fi^ht  for  business. 

And  wise  sales  managers  who  keep  constantly 
before  them  a  "  birdseye  view  "  of  the  market  and 
sales  conditions  by  means  of  Rand  Visible  Card- 
Records,  face  the  future  without  anxiety — and 
let  results  speak  for  themselves. 

For  Rand  Visible  Card-Records  are  the  biggest 
possible  help  in  Sales  Promotion.  You  can  see 
at  a  glance  just  what  you  want  to  know — the 
name  and  address  of  the  prospect,  his  require- 
ments, length  of  time  between  sales,  form  letters 
written,  salesmen's  calls  made,  prospect  of  new 
equipment,  possibility  of  using  other  lines,  and  so 
on.  So,  too,  you  are  able  to  route  salesmen  to  best 
advantage,  shifting  men  rapidly  (as  daily  condi- 
tions make  it  necessary)  through  being  in  control 
every  minute  of  every  factor  in  sales  conditions. 

And  as  in  Sales  Promotion,  the  instant  accessibility 
of  records  displayed  the  Rand  way,  makes  this 
equipment  just  as  successful  in  other  phases  of 
modem  business — Credit,  Costs,  Personnel,  Stock, 
Production,  etc.  It  takes  the  guess,  the  memory- 
work  out  of  the  executive's  task — speeding  up  and 
cutting  down  overhead  at  the  same  time. 

Our  local  office  will  gladly  show  yoa 
how  Rand  "fits  in"  your  business. 
'Phoneyour  request  to-day- 

Or  write  direct  (or  our  Sales  Control  Booklet.     Address  Dept.  D5 

RAND  COMPANY,  Inc.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branehei  and  Salei  Offices  in  ail  Leading  Cities 


Business  Control  Thru 


VISIBLE  RECORDS 

YOU    PUT   YOUR    FINGER    ON    IT 
INSTANTLY-BECAUSE  YOU   SEE   IT 
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Facts- 
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You  should  know 
about  them 


They  are,  and  always  have  been,  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  beautiful  floors. 

They  are  the  most  durable,  for  they 
have  been  known  to  last  over  a  century. 

They  are  obviously  more  sanitary  than 
the  dusty  tacked  carpet. 

They  are,  of  course,  much  easier  to 
keep  clean. 

They  increase  selling  and  renting 
values.  Ask  any  real  estate  man,  or  see 
the  "For  Sale,  or  Rent"  section  of  the 
newspapers. 

They  are  not  too  costly  for  homes  of 
moderate  cost,  for  they  really  cost  less 
than  carpeted  floors. 

A  special  grade  of  light  (i^g-inch)  Oak 
Flooring  is  made  for  laying  over  oM 
floors,  which  can  be  done  without  skilled 
labor. 

This  Association  maintains  its  own 
inspection  over  every  phase  of  making 
the  Oak  Flooring  sold  by  its  members. 

And  this  trade-mark,  stamped  on  every 
stick,  is  always  a  guarantee  of  highest 
quality  Oak  Flooring. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  or  re- 
model, see  any  dealer,  or  send  for  our 
two  free  books,  which  give  you  detailed 
information  about  Oak  Floors  and  their 
uses. 


OAK  F[DORmGJm?PS^J3^. 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicaso,  111. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


PAmXED  COFFEE 

DO  you  think  that  the  best  coffee-beans 
are  yellow,  or  blue,  or  cream,  or  some 
other  color?  The  dealer  in  Rio  will  give 
you  just  what  you  prefer,  having  facilities 
for  painting  the  coffee  whatever  color  you 
like.  Only  you  will  have  to  move  to  South 
America  or  to  Africa,  as  the  health  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  most  Euro- 
pean countries  have  an  unreasonable  prej- 
udice against  artistic  efforts  of  this  kind. 
Still,  there  is  enough  demand  for  painted, 
bleached  or  polished  coffee  to  keep  several 
plants  busy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro — the  only 
city  in  the  world  where  they  paint  the  cof- 
fee-bean. Says  Robert  C.  Brown,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York) : 

"Yes,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  painted 
coffee.  And  the  painting  is  done  right  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  only  city  in  the  world 
where  coffee  is  painted  before  being  shipped 
to  certain  ports  in  this  present  topsyturvy 
revohnng  globe.  And  not  only  is  coffee 
painted,  but  it  is  also  washed.  Coffee  is 
painted  black,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  and 
is  also  bleached  in  some  cases  to  give  the 
desired  hue  required  by  the  buyer.  Then 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  polished  coffee. 

"Painted,  polished,  or  bleached  coffee  is 
not  shipped  to  aU  parts  of  the  globe  for  the 
simple  reason  the  health  authorities  of  some 
countries  have  had  laws  passed  to  prevent 
its  entrance.  To-day  the  majority  of  this 
kind  of  coffee  is  shipped  either  to  the  north- 
ern ports  of  Brazil  or  to  South  Africa. 
Chile  still  buys  some  coffee  after  it  has  been 
treated.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  when 
painted  and  polished  coffee  was  shipped  to 
the  ports  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  Europe. 

"When  some  of  the  local  shippers  of  cof- 
fee receive  orders  for  painted  coffee  the 
polishing  or  painting  plants  are  immediately 
made  ready  for  the  operation.  Whether 
the  coffee  was  grown  in  the  state  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  or  Espirito  Santo,  the 
work  is  done  here.  The  coffee  in  its  nat- 
ural state  is  given  to  one  of  the  six  firms 
in  this  city  which  does  such  work  with 
special  machinery.  To  paint  or  polish 
coffee,  it  is  necessary  to  dump  it  into  cyl- 
inders which  are  equipped  with  batting 
paddles.  Each  cylinder  holds  702  pounds 
of  coffee.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  cyl- 
inders drops  in  the  coloring  or  polishing 
material  needed  to  give  the  desired  finish. 
In  painting  or  poUshing,  the  material  is 
applied  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time  until 
proper  results  are  obtained.  The  batting 
paddles,  which  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  do  the  rest  of  the  work. 

"Some  coffee  sold  to  South  Africa  after 
it  has  been  treated  has  a  bluish  green  luster 
to  make  it  look  like  Central  American  or 
Porto  Rico  coffee.  Some  buyers  in  South 
Africa  prefer  their  coffee  to  imitate  Java 
coffee,  which  is  yellow,  and  their  ■wishes  are 
gratified  with  the  aid  of  coloring  and 
machinery.  In  making  black  coffee  for  the 
northern  ports  of  Brazil  graphite  is  used 
to  help  sohe  the  problem.  Others  prefer 
what  is  known  as  white,  but  after  treat- 
ment it  shows  up  more  as  a  cream  color. 
Painting  or  poUshing  cylinders  hold  six 
bags,  and  it  generally  takes  about  twenty 
minutes  for  each  operation. 


James  S.  Bohaiiaii;  J.  W.  Seigle;  J.  B.  Pyle;  'icorKC 
Amstein;  Mrs.  M.  Graiiill;  "Anonymous,".  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  "Charity,"  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  Janet  Coc-li- 
raiie  and  Mrs.  Robert  Barrie;  John  P.  Brydie;  Mary 
Ksther  Tucker;  R.  A.  Burton;  E.  H.  Copeland;  Arrliio 
Price;  P.  M.  Magnusson;  Chas.  H.  Lawton;  G.  E.  Goutli; 
J.  Ross  Thomas;  Maude  K.  Murphy;  Ida  M.  King;  Jennie 
H.  Davis;  Cora  Gaskill;  Thos.  S.  Farrell;  B.  Beisswanger ; 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Pittman:  Will  H.  Pittman;  Fred  M.  Isaac; 
Leonard  Fralicher;  W.  J.  Drow;  Mrs.  l>.  I.  Broun; 
Henry  W.  Strothmann;  Calvin  Alexander;  J.  A.  Brown; 
Miss   R.    I.   Ange;   Amos   and   Beulah    Snodgrass;   Edward 

F.  Harris;  Horner  Hood;  Tlieo.  Laisen ;  Gustaf  J.  An- 
derson; R.  R.  Raymond;  A.  M.  Harding;  J.  M.  Max- 
well; "Anonymous,"  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  J.  Hcni-y 
Mersfelder;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  .Johnston;  Mrs.  Geo.  Cryder- 
man;  "S."  and  "K.."  Kenton,  Ohio;  G.  M.  Crowl;  Fred 
Breist;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .T.  A.  Higgins;  G.  E.  Jor<iau;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Gilbert;  James  Pearson;  T.  S.  Burr;  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Schwab;  Mr.s.  L.  S.  Viets;  Flora  A.  Hodge;  H.  H.  Gar- 
rison; VV.  E.  Henna;  Allen  E.  Rupple;  G.  M.  Dunham; 
Susan  G.  Stokes;  C.  F.  O'Neil;  F.  J.  Candee;  Mattie 
P.  Shearer;  L.  H.  Armentrout;  Lillian  Walter;  "Anony- 
mous," Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fitch; 
C.  E.  Summer;  Dr.  John  Preston;  "In  Memory  of  Frank 
W.  Deerj,"  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  M.  P.  Reynolds;  Mrs  Clif- 
ford Collier;  Mary  R.  White;  Win.  Nleman;  Peck  Bros.; 
Louise  B.  Bowker;  Mrs.  B.  McGregor;  Miss  Estelle  AU- 
sopp;  Mrs.  W.  J.  liennetl;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Davis;  Mrs.  Helen 
C.  Fry;  D.  L.  C.  Barthom;  J.  S.  Myers;  B.  R.  Fargo; 
Blgnall  Jones;  X.  S.  Leithhead;  M.  A.  Williams;  "A 
Friend,"  Hol.voke,  Mass.;  E.  D.  Wendt;  George  Buxton; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Jay;  H.  McGugar:  Mrs.  Blanche  Asbridge; 
"Anonymous,"  Chicago,  111.;  Katherlne  M.  V'redenburgh ; 
Marcus  J.  Catlin;  Loraine  B.  Lane;  Anna  Brlnker;  Edna 
v.  Driscoll;  Lurhvig  Schneider;  Helena  A.  Lowiiuisl ; 
"Anonymous,"  Richmond,  Va. ;  Mrs.  I.  H.  Williams  and 
Miss  Margaret  Williams;  Murray  Tittanv;  A.  Shepard; 
J.  F.  Nauffts;  Jas.  B.  Fitzhugb;  I.  R.  Atlee,  Inc.;  Kmelie 
M.    Jardine:    W.    R.    Boone;    Margaret   T.    E.    Pruyn;    Mrs. 

G.  S.  Brown;  K.  H.  Powers;  Frances  C  Foster;  John 
Tven  Krabbe;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stem;  Mrs.  Gust 
Westerberg;  Dana  T.  Ackerly;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Keller;  Susan 
T.  Newton;  Gladys  M,  Smiih  and  Iraogcnc  S.  Chapman; 
J.  F.  Somers;  Alfred  Nordeen;  Ethel  J.  Raymond;  Ml'. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Jones  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Bowers;  Annie  H.  Calnc;  Mrs.  N.  Davis  and  Nurses  of 
Iroquois  Hospital,  Watseka,  HI.;  Hugh  Ross  Standley; 
Current  History  Class  Commercial  High  School,  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Nicholas  Knoll;  Start  and  Finish  Class  First  Cong. 
Church,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Letta  A.  Boynton  ;  Taiiaha 
School,  Tanaha.  Okla. ;  Mrs.  H.  Heydenburk;  Junior  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Chloride  Sunday  School, 
Chloride,  Ariz. ;  Dr.  Wayne  L.  Bridgford ;  Victory  Club, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Harriette  Carmichael;  Women's  Book  Club, 
Canyon,  Texas;  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  6'JO,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  W.  B.  Winton;  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  Presby- 
terian Women's  Bible  Class,  Monticello,  111. ;  Marshall 
Graded  School,  Marshall,  Wis. ;  Woman's  Club,  Glen- 
wood,  la. ;  Rainy  Day  Club,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Junior  Class 
of  Pctrolia  H.  S..  Petrolia,  Texas.;  5th,  6th  and  7th 
grades  of  Delaware  City  Schools,  Delaware  City,  Del. ; 
Primary  Dep.  of  Central  Pres.  S.  S.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
I'hilathea  Class  of  the  West  Broadway  Baptist  Church 
and  Miss  Mary  Childress,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Sunnysido 
Union  S.  S.,  Afton,  la.;  Margaret  Pohiter  Chap.,  Daugh- 
ters of  American  Revolution,  Ellenberg,  Wash.;  Low  Gap 
.Sunday  School,  Braymer,  Mo. ;  Harvard  Woman's  Club, 
Harvard,  Mass. ;  Ladies'  Social  Circle  Branch,  .\lliance, 
Ohio;  Kennebunk  Girl  Scouts,  Troop  1,  Kennebunk,  Me.; 
Ta  Ta  Pochen  Camp  Fire,  River  Falls,  Wis.;  Woman's 
Missionary  Union,  West  Point  Baptist  Church,  West 
Point,  Ky. ;  Indians  Christian  Endeavors,  Hampton,  Va. ; 
Jlrs.  John  Cahill;  First  Presby.  Church,  Lakeview,  Ore.; 
Bellevue  American  Senior  History  Class,  Bellevue,  Pa. ; 
.\lice  Buckman;  St.  Paul's  Epls.  S.  S.,  Monroe,  N.  C. ; 
Presbyterian  Church,  Monticello,  Ind. ;  Women's  Bible 
Class  of  Center  Cong.  Church,  Torrlngton,  Conn.;  Mon- 
day Music  Club,  Marshall,  Texas;  Four  English  Classes 
in  Latrobe  High  School,  Latrobe.  Pa.;  John  S.  Dewar: 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa. ;  Syracuse  University 
Woman's  Club,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Parent  Teachers'  Assu. 
Sunset  Park  Pub.  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  "Anony- 
mous," Cincinnati,  O. ;  English  Classes  Ambridge  High 
School,  Ambridge,  Pa. ;  Elm  Park  M.  E.  ('hurcli.  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  Miss  M.  W.  Beck:  Wi-to-no-hi  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Faust,  N.  Y. ;  Cornelia  M.  Dillon ;  Current  Events 
Club,  Springtield,  Mass. ;  Ladies'  Aid  Soc.  P.  Church, 
Worthuiglon.  Ohio;  Wm.  H.  Glatlie;  S.  P.  Berger;  Meyer 
Solomon;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Starkey;  R.  O.  Wortharn;  Mrs.  T. 
A.  Blythe;  D.  Fallon;  Mrs.  Henry  Bryant:  Marguerite 
M.  Lockhart;  L.  Rosenbaum;  T.  B.  Duggan;  Laura  I. 
Hibb;  J.  F.  Merrill;  R.  H.  Dyer;  J.  Ed.  Patterson:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Variet;  Foster  Hall  Sherwood; 
J.  Chester  Birdlebaugh;  Ellen  B.  Bouldin;  ,L  F.  NefT; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Putt;  A.  D.  Jacques,  M.D. ;  W.  A. 
Kneeland;  Edna  E.  Pickett;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bechtel;  W.  N. 
Buzzard;  W  -M.  Janney;  Julian  H.  Spitz;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Nichols;  Kathleen  Williams;  N.  C.  Earl;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McF.wen ;  Alice  S.  Mitchell;  Joseph  K.  Morse; 
J.  Herbert  Baintor;  F.  D.  Bailey;  Anna  U.  Bays;  Oscar 
JIayter;  L.  G.  Balle;  Mrs.  Agnes  Barron  Segar;  Kath- 
crino  Hatch;  "Anonymous,"  Holvoke,  Mass.;  Herbert 
Tranter;  E.  E.  Cadwallader;  E.  L.  French;  D.  W.  Crouch; 
A.  S.  Johnson;  W.  M.  Conway;  Ruth  F.  Burke;  Mrs.  D. 
U.  Young;  Edward  M.  Fowler;  S.  P.  Bowman;  A.  L. 
Chaffee;  Mrs.  Jas.  Voorhees;  John  S.  Hill;  Edwin  J. 
Beuient;  C.  E.  H.  Sudler;  Arthur  Joel;  Laura  Taylor; 
J.  R.  Tuttle;  Wm.  Read;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Bingham; 
F.  C.  Nye:  Chris.  Pegley;  Penn  Beef  Co.;  Henry  O. 
Shervem;  Frances  A.  De  Ford;  Rev.  A.  E.  Krause; 
Jennie  M.  Chase;  Rev.  A.  B.  Miller;  The  Elite  Waist 
Co. ;  Jessie  W.  Canfield ;  R.  L.  Ross ;  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Widdows;  Alfle  Barnard;  A.  L.  Hayward;  Lucy  G.  Buck; 
"M.  T.  C.,"  Detroit,  Mich.;  "Anonymous,"  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Griffln;  Smith  Danis;  Louise  E.  DeBois; 
Geo.  H.  Corey;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Moran  and  Children;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  V.  Mclntire;  L.  A.  Kinsman;  Agnes  M.  Fitz- 
gerald; Anna  E,  Kick;  Abble  A.  Bourne:  Mrs.  H.  H.  T. 
Lane:  Jas.  A.  McCabe;  T.  B.  Reardon ;  Howard  P.  Pot- 
ter; Mrs.  Hans  Hanson;  J.  R.  Ault;  "Anonymous,"  New 
York  City;  G.  E.  Mattison;  J.  C.  Nourse;  J.  W.  Meehan; 
E.  G.  Kinman ;  Lt.  G.  E.  Hkjmmer,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E,  Taber;  Jas.  M.  Smith:  L.  Ainia  Quaintauce; 
Edea  Lund;  Cyrus  E.  Miller;  Harrison  Sonder;  J.  F. 
Mader;  Alice  G.  and  Harry  P,  Sweeny;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Fitz 
Patrick;  Eleanor  M.  Young:  Basquill  Sisters;  .L  M. 
Jaeobson;  David  Humphrey  Foster;  Alice  A.  Blanchard; 
"In  Memory  of  "J.  H.  M.'  ";  Ollle  B.  Pace;  B.  A.  Por- 
ter; Lawrence  Bufl'ord;  Craftwood  Shops;  Lois  Culber- 
son; A.  S.  Bird;  Mi-s.  George  P.  Uardgrove;  Mary  H. 
Hitchcock;   William   R.    Ware;    Helen    B.    Shattuck;   John 

E.  Bradshaw;  J.  E.  Pierce;  Clarence  W.  Taylor;  Geo.  C. 
SchaCfer;  G.  Raymond  Schmick;  W.  S.  Ford;  Beatrice  S. 
Duncan;  Ada  M.  Baker:  J.  St.  Paul  White;  Ellen  P. 
Hubbell;  Leo  J.  Moss;  Alfred  L.  Bergmann;  Katherino  S. 
Thomas;  Arthur  King;  D.  B.  Bush:  Mrs.  Martha  White; 
Josephine  Gibbous;  J.  W.  Whitaker;  Hay  B.  Keeler;  A. 
M.  Applcgate;  Junior  Class  of  Lebanon  H.  S..  Lebanon, 
N.  H. ;  Senior  Class  of  Lebanon  H.  S.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. ; 
Leonard  C.  Cooke:  Paul  Stark:  I.  W.  Mahoney;  Harry  A. 
Wellford;  U.  G.  Durfee;  Bert  B.  Brewster;  E.  .1.  Febrey 
&  Co.;  Mrs.  Elinda  M.  Gray;  Glee  Fosler;  J.  H.  Tei-s- 
tegge;  Rebecca  F.  Brown;  Mrs.  N.  H.  Yungcrmann; 
Louis   A.    Brill;   I.    M.    Chamberlain :   Paulino   D.    Johnson; 

F.  H.  Eastman ;  H.  fe.  Smith ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Gaines  and  Children;  E.  E.  Fagerstrom;  James  A.  Pack; 
C.  A.  Lincoln;  Jean  and  Helen  Eldrldge:  K.  C.  Thom- 
son; H.  C.  Wright;  Boy  Scouts,  Saratoga.  Texas;  Mellette 
Society,   Children  of  the  American    Hcvolntion.    Watertown, 

..     -  iContinued  on  page  100) 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


1^ 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norwav  Pine 
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HOW  CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  WOOD  MAY  DOUBLE 
THE  SERVICE  YOU  GET  FROM  LUMBER 


"I  cannot  conceive  at  this  time  of  a  greater 
service  to  more  people  than  to  put  order  and 
system  into  the  marketing  ofhimher." 

This  was  said  recently  by  one  of  the  great 
industrial  men  of  America. 

He  spoke  as  a  buyer  and  user  of  lumber — 
thinking  of  the  needs  of  industrial  America, 
the  big  construction  plans  and  the  great  era 
of  home-building  ahead;  of  the  fact  that 
every  building  project  involvt^s  the  use  of 
lumber  wholly  or  in  part;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion touches  every  farm,  every  business, 
every  town  and  city  in  the  land. 

Wood  is  the  natural  building  material  of 
America,  just  as  stone  is  of  France  and  Italy. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  the  service  value 
of  the  average  purchase  of  lumber  could  be 
iucreased  100%,  if  the  buyer  chose  the  most 
practical  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 


m 


Putting  order  and  system  into  the  lumber 
business  means  wood  in  its  right  place. 
It  means  selecting  the  kind  of  wood  best 


suited  for  a  given  use. 


It  means  specifying  the  grade  best  adapted 
for  the  job. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber 
business,  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  wish  to 


render  real  service  to  you  and  to  ever)'one 
who  uses  lumber. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public  any  desired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  qualities  of  different  species 
and  the  best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impar- 
tial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
We  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  purpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  we  handle  or  not. 

What  we  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

If  we  could  insure  your  getting  the  wood 
you  ought  to  have,  it  might  mean  a  differ- 
ence of  years  in  the  life  and  service  of  the 
lumber — fifty  years  perhaps  as  against  a  few 
months.  So  important  is  the  selection  of  the 
right  wood  or  grade  of  wood  for  a  given  use. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  You  can  see  it  for  your- 
self at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you 
can  look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
getting  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  W estern  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Goast;  Idaho  White  Pine,  Western  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire; 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Nonvav  Pine  in  the  Ijoke  States. 
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yokn  Dola-n,  solo  cornetist  vnth 
I  Sousa's  Xamous  band^  thrills 
thotisandsnishtlywithhis  Conn. 
He  says:  **The  Conn  cornet  pos- 
sesses a  full,  rich  tone,  perfect 
scale,  and  is  easy  to  play  in  all 
vesristers,  particularly  the  upper. 


<?<■■■ 


How  to  Master 
the  Cornet  Quickly 

'T'AKE  a  tip  from  an  artist 
■*■  lilie  Dolan;  win  success 
with  a  Conn.  Easy  blow- 
ing, quick  response,  light 
valve  action  and  matchless 
tone  in  the  Conn  cornet 
give  you  quick  mastery. 

Cultivate  your  musical 
"bump";  play  in  band  Of 
orchestra,  increase  your 
intome;  travel.  Six  Days  Free 
Trial,  of  any  iDstrumenl;  easy 
payinenls  when  you  buy.  Get 
all  exclusive  Conn  features  ac 
no  greater  cost.  Conns  have 
won  highest  honors  at  world 
expositions. 

A  Guarantee  Bond 
With  Every  Conn 


122  Conn  Bldg  Elkhart.  Ind 
Agencies  in  all  large  cities 


WOR.LDS  I.ARCErr  MANUFACTUR£I«  OF  HIGH  CIU\DE 
BAND    AND    OB-CHESTl^A     I  NSTR.U  M  E.NTS 

FREE  BOOK;  Full  of  musical  informa- 
tion, describes  all  instruments;  helps 
you  decide  ■which  you  want  to  play. 
Send  the  coupon  now  for  your  copy; 
no  obligation. 


C.  C.  CONN,  Ltd. 
122  Conn  BIdg. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:-    Please  send   me  your  free  book  and  details 
of  iree  trial  plan  ot  any  instrument. 

Name •. 

St.orR.R 

City  or 

State 

Instrument , 


THE    STANDARD     OICTIONAUV     is  needed   iu  every 
&merifaii  liome  wliere  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Comfortable  Homes  - 

warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summet — result 
from  the  protecting  air  cells  of 

HOLLOW  TILE 

The  Most  Economical  Form 
of  Permanent  Construction 
The  large  units  give  rapid,  inexpensive, 
but  high  grade  construction.    The  ma- 
terial is  everlasting. 

Complete  plans  for  the  home  illustrated. 
Design  No.  1174  may  be  secured  from 
your  Building  Material  Dealer  for  $10.00. 
Or  write  direct  giving  your  dealer's  name. 
Send  for  booklet,  Hollow  Tile  for 
the  Home."   Address  Dept.  361. 

The  Hollow  Building 
_,  Tile  Association 
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Conway  Building 
Chicago 


S.  D. ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bowes;  Thursday  Afternoon  Club  of 
Kastlantl,  Texas;  Medieval  History  Class  of  Janesvillc, 
Wis.;  Hazel  Morrow;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Good;  Fifth  Grade  of 
Public  School  of  Lebanon,  Tenn. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V. 
Harlan;  H.  B.  Coleman  and  S.  S.,  Hawltinsville,  Ga. ; 
Sixth  A  Grade  Lincoln  School,  Pliiladelplua.  Pa.;  Ladies' 
Aid  Society,  Harrogate.  Tenn.;  Cliildren  of  Class  8.  Pub- 
lic School  No.  119,  New  York  City;  Woman's  Auxiliary 
Jft.  Washington  Bus.  Men's  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  J.  H. 
MacKnight;  K.  E.  Dahlstrom;  Hattie  E.  Sanders; 
Woman  Missionary  Union  Bapt.  Church,  Kascinsko,  Miss. ; 
J.  A.  Hewitt;  L.  B.  Henofer;  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hardin;  Half 
Hour  Study  Club,  Portland,  Ore.;  H.  E.  Miller;  Baptist 
Sunday  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. ;  S.  S.  Class  of  Five 
Girls,  Shrewsbury,  Pa.;  Zack  McDaniel;  Woman  Mis- 
sionary Soc.  of  First  Pres.  Church,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  Tliu 
Ethel  Walker  School,  Simsbury,  Conn.;  People  of  Lynn, 
Mnss. ;  Emma  Hanko;  Tracy  Current  News  Club,  Tracy. 
Minn.;  Miss  Quincy;  Harriet  M.  Howe;  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Bragdon;  M.  A.  Willard;  A.  R.  Fupin;  Mrs.  K.  W.  Ltven- 
bagen;  Maud  McClelland;  "Anonymous."  Lenzburg,  La.; 
Jane  Bichfield  Vose;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bedford;  Morris  & 
Sheridan;  E.  B.  Boenke;  W.  H.  Piiillips;  Lynn  C.  Norris; 
Charles  A.  Bough;  Genevieve  M.  Allen;  \V.  C.  Holt;  Henry 
L.  Wilson;  James  L.  Speirs;  Mrs.  V.  D.  Hauptmann  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Phillips;  "A  Friend,"  Lansberg,  Pa.;  George 
Johanson:  Jas.  K.  Pollock;  J.  I.  Maynard;  Rutli  Adair; 
C.  H.  Loomis;  Bobt.  M.  Belts;  Mrs.  Mary  Crumlett;  S. 
C  Davis;  Myra  P.  Seabrook;  Hattie  F.  Perkins;  R.  B. 
Huie;  C.  I,  McKain ;  Anne  HusUey;  D.  B.  Watson;  N. 
E.  Ohlsson;  Bev.  Douglas  Matthews;  C.  K.  Spenter;  Annie 
J.    Geddes;   Florence   B.    Rickert;    Mrs.    E.    R.    .Martin;    K. 

C.  Denny:  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mitchell;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Riddlebergh; 
Eloise  Butteriield;  John  D.  McRae;  T.  P.  Frost;  Gladys 
Gaylord;  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Reed;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Worthara;  J.  E. 
Glasspoole;  Lula  O.  Lockerd;  H.  M.  Bremer;  A.  F.  Han- 
sen; J.  H.  Jacobs;  G.  J.  Strauch;  Robt.  Blum;  Winifred 
M.  Bates;  C.  M.  O'Neill;  Alida  Bell;  Dr.  C.  L.  John- 
son; Olive  E.  Henderson;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hamilton;  "Anony- 
mous," New  Y'ork  City;  John  E.  Malley;  "'.Anonymous," 
Eads,  Colo.;  John  Caruthers;  Bev.  C.  H.  Noe;  O.  H.  B. 
Turner;  E.  C.  Harris;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Boyd;  H.  A.  Stephen- 
son; Maud  v.  Wliitney;  Lilly  A.  Conrad;  W.  J.  Doherty; 
Wm.  A.  Pounds;  T.  E.  Whitworth;  Dubose  Murphy;  Dan 
H.  Priest;  Howard  M.  Lewis;  E.  A.  Sarratt;  Frances  L. 
Van  Cleve;  Mary  B.  Sliackelford;  Greenwood  Cemetery 
Co.,  New  Castle.  Pa.;  Gethin  Powell;  J.  Wan-en  Jlillard; 
George  L.  Wentworth;  Dr.  T.  W.  Basinger;  W.  B.  Brice; 
S.  F.  French;  M.  L.  Campbell;  W.  C.  H.  Schultz;  W.  C. 
James;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Evans;  L.  H.  Townsend;  Chas  D. 
Blake;  C.  S.  Schneider;  J.  A.  Hanson;  Grace  Lallue; 
H.  W.  Simpson;  Ernest  Robert  Stackhouse;  Elizabeth  F. 
Weld;  M.  W.  McDonald;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill;  Mrs.  Roy  G. 
Archibald;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Warwick;  A.  L.  Witt;  Phillip  H. 
Stapley;  Judge  M.  L.  Clifford;  Miss  F.  N.  Bridgman; 
Grace  C.  Bell;  F.  B.  Crittenden;  E.  H.  Sharp;  W.  C. 
Pattison;  Susie  A.  Smith;  Jas.  E.  Molioy;  WiUiamsport 
Paper  Co.;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Butler;  Bosemary  Corrigan;  Robert 
A.  Newton;  Mrs.  G.  K.  Spencer;  Jas.  M.  Moss;  J.  Scho- 
ficld;  Louis  Watteiibeig;  Geo.  H.  Mueiich;  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Kavanaugh;  "Anonymous";  G.  R.  Thomson;  J.  D.  Mad- 
ding: T.  W.  Scudder;  Mrs.  K.  G.  Walkley;  Miss 
Mitchell  MacHae;  Ettie  Isabel  Burke;  Lt.  J;is.  P.  Jacobs; 
J.  D.  Hood;  John  I'liilip  Sousa;  A.  W.  Weiser;  B.  Giba; 
A.  N.  Gee;  F.  B.  Bice;  F.  Fry;  Wm.  Nicol;  Emellne 
Harrington;  D.  K.  Hershberger;  J.  E.  Free;  W.  R. 
Cornfortlf  Agnes  M.  Pedersen;  Alma  Lawton ;  D.  H. 
Duffle;  Jlrs.  Walter  H.  Pierce;  Harold  Urisnn;  Mrs.  For- 
rest L.  Rogers;  A.  C.  Fleckinger;  Rose  Sidler;  George 
J.    Haas;    Thomas   J.    Mitchell;    Frank    M.    Kelsey;    George 

D.  Conger;  Helen  De  Shong;  G.  G.  Tliompson;  Sir.  and 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Fromenson ;  Emil  G.  Bern;  Mrs.  Catherino 
It.  Buckley;  E.  B.  Croft;  H.  W.  Sutton;  D.  L.  Downing; 
Dr.  T.  C.  Low;  Katheriiie  M.  Hamilton;  Lawrence  C. 
Martin;  O.  W.  Brandis:  W.  P.  Young;  M.  Eleanor  Lom- 
bard; Ed.  K.  Allen;  H.  C.  Reynolds;  .^nna  E.  Griese; 
"A  Friend."  Bigelow,  N.  Y. ;  Aimie  K.  Bentel;  Mrs. 
George  E.  Jump;  Catherine  Irvan;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Taylor; 
Wm.  Smead;  B.  Buchanan:  G.  H.  England;  Naomi  F. 
Carter;  H.  G.  Spaiigler;  Alice  M.  Montgomery;  L.  W. 
Armstrong;    B.     F.    Miller;    P.    H.     Foot;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

E.  S.  Wamsley;  Dorothy  T.  Coushis:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
A.  Fisher:  J.  B.  Campbell:  Benjamin  E.  Berg;  A.  L. 
Gilbert;  H.  M.  Welcome;  Miller  M.  Montgomery;  R.  E. 
Kngle;  Dr.  H.  C.  Jacobs;  F.  G.  Bradbury;  Lily  I. 
Meyers;  W.  D.  Mathews;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Carrington ;  J.  B. 
Eanes;  Button  Webster  and  Family:  Mrs.  A.  Blanchard; 
Louise  X.  Rodgers;  DeKelle  Stamey;  "In  Memory  of 
(  ariie  C.  Stanuy,"  Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Harriette  M.  Per- 
kins; A.  V.  Gustavson;  Judge  C.  M.  Crowell;  Wm.  W. 
Welsh;  C.  C.  Barnes;  Wm.  O.  Wegforth;  B.  H.  Egbert; 
W.  T.  Knox;  W.  D.  Collins  &  Co.;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Masshi ; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Smith;  J.  A.  Leitzell;  Chas.  A.  Moorhead; 
Nnra  Sclinnetz;  J.  J.  Lahey;  Margaret  Wood  Malcolm; 
Dr.  Robley  D.  Bates;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Lewis;  Henrietta  F. 
Held;  Caroline  Keiidrick;  Lena  Giles;  Gertrude  H. 
Green;  Nellie  L.  Jordan;  Tracy  C.  Pope;  Mrs.  Chas. 
Moon;  Mrs.  G.  B.  Woodliull ;  A.  E.  Hanawalt;  Ruth  M. 
Jewell;  Wra.  H.  Glover;  Ruth  Johnson:  John  B.  Wood; 
H.  E.  Newman;  Sarah  A.  Jacoby;  Frances  Maxwell; 
Charles  Kafka;  Grace  Hallstein;  Amiiita  E.  Hitchins; 
J.  R.  Alsing  Engineering  Co.;  W.  .l.  Thomas;  "A. 
Reader,"  East  Lansing.  Mich.;  Thomas  Norris;  A. 
Sclilosinger;  H.  E.  Genny;  Mabel  C.  Keehn;  Mrs.  Kate 
S.  Campbell;  Katheriiie  E.  Darrin;  F.  M.  Aday;  Edna 
Hunt;  Lela  M.  Jlilis;  Dr.  S.  Mary  Ives;  L.  G.  Baker; 
Mrs.    J.    H.    Jensen;    Mrs.    Julia    S.    Warren    and   Mrs.    O. 

F.  Piiillips:  Emma  L.  Lercli;  Florence  M.  Hanna;  Ruth 
Nielner;  Virgil  Gordon;  A.  L.  Chamberlain ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  Cory;  H.  H.  Gilbert;  Albeit  T.  Walker: 
Dr.  B.  ¥.  Humphrey;  F.  J.  Collins:  Mary  Stewart 
Becking;  J.  A.  Winsor  and  H.  M.  Winsor;  Mrs.  Edward 
Beam;  C.  E.  Higbie;  Edward  A.  Gabriel;  J.  K.  Kullberg; 
-A.  C.  Barnes;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cook;  Charles  Williams:  Irene 
M.  Schneider;  Margaret  J.  McEvoy;  B.  B.  Jenkins;  Mrs. 
W.  I.  Hoon;  H.  E.  Turner;  S.  L.  Day;  .A.  D.  Donovan; 
JIabelle  D.  Stearns  and  Edwin  W.  Stearns;  Dr.  Florence 
L  F.  Richards;  Mrs.  P.  K.  Lindsay;  John  Marling;  .Mrs. 
Rayinond:  C.  W.  Brant;  Elijabeth  W.  Bragdon;  G.  Towne; 
C.  H.  Bartlett;  R.  D.  Thurston:  H.  T.  Guion;  J.  K. 
Demoss;  "NeodesUa  Sun,"  Neodesha,  Kan.;  Newcomb 
Butler  Tliompson;  A.  S.  Pclletier;  Julius  M.  Freytag; 
Caniliridgo  Ladies'  Literary  Club,  Cambridge,  Oliio;  C.  M. 
McCall;  Mrs.  .Joseph  A.  Parker;  Annie  M.  Knotts:  Thos. 
I.  Barcus;  William  Haas;  Ciiester  X.  Carlsten ;  Lucy  M. 
While;  P.  E.  Trippe;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Congdon ;  J.  B.  Wilson; 
A.  L.  Babbitt;  John  Martin;  W.  S.  Ditto;  S.  L.  Rich- 
ards; Cliarles  Hook,  Jr.;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rosenberg;  Michael 
Trcbert  Chapter  D.  A.  R.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.;  Harry 
Gi'hring;  A.  L.  Culver;  U.  O.  Michails;  Mark  Flanders; 
Ella  W.  Evans;  W.  L.  Anderson;  James  E.  Winters;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hiser;  Mary  L.  Hall;  H.  E.  Parrott; 
J.  Milewski;  J.  Alfred  Johnson;  A.  J.  Hague;  H.  V. 
Hart;  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Good:  Harriet  S.  Elliott;  E.  J. 
Neid;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sample;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  White- 
house;  W.  J.  Pratt;  F.  H.  Derby;  C.  L.  WTiitaker;  F.  H. 
Lewis;  Frank  Davis:  C.  S.  Randell;  G.  L.  Pharr;  St. 
Andrews  Sunday  School,  Tioga,  Pa.;  Fred  C.  Deming; 
F.  H.  Hall;  R.  F.  Wallace:  J.  H.  Bare;  Harold  D. 
Hatfield:  Lodge  Oscar  II.  O.  V.,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Croslord;  W.  D.  Kline:  Ruth  W.  Forney;  J.  C. 
Hyland;  T.  D.  Boardman;  Mrs.  Wm.  L'rsche! ;  A.  M. 
Mickle;  J.  A.  Melville,  Jr.:  C.  W.  McDonald;  T.  W. 
Varley;  M.  L.  Williams;  Thos.  M.  Fenentine;  M.  M. 
Gouedy;  Geo.  \V.  White;  H.  A.  McConnell;  .Tohn  H. 
Cauthorn;  F.  W.  Snow:  M.  B.  Conner;  Margaret  A. 
Upham;  A.  W.  Day;  Mrs.  A.  VV.  LLshawa;  Geo.  W. 
Semans;  Aug.  Moll;  C.  O.  Hurlbut;  M.  Greenwood:  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Wicker;  Carl  Price;  A.  F.  Gillson;  H.  Woolman; 
W.  Scott:  E.  C.  Ma.xfield;  M.  L.  Short;  C.  H.  Potter; 
Oregon    R.    Benson,    Jr.;    Mrs.     Harold    B.     Beed;    Mrs. 


CRUISES  —  TOURS 

INDEPENDENT  TRAVEL 
A  Few  Suggestions 

WEST  INDIES 

A  Cruise  de  Luxe  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  March  12bypalatial  GREAT 
WHITE  FLEET  steamer  S.S. 
"ULUA."    Most  attractive  itinerary. 

CALIFORNIA— ALASKA 

LtixurJous  tours.  Frequent  depar- 
tures. 

JAPAN— CHINA 
PHILIPPINES 

Escorted  tours  will  sail  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  February  5, 19,  March  5, 
16  and  April  21.  Unusually  interesting. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

From  New  York  February  8  and  26, 
visiting  all  parts  of  the  East  and  West 
Coasts. 

EUROPE 

Exceptionally  well  •  planned  spring 
and  summer  programs.  Escorted  and 
individual  travel. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York,     Chicago,     Philadelphia, 

Boston,    San  Francisco,    Los  Angeles 

Montreal,  Toronto 


BARGAINS 

In  Fruit  and  Ornamental 


Erery  pnrcbase  m  ad« 
throojtb  onr  biff  barKaln 
catalog  means  a  savior  of 
60  per  cent  or  more  for 
yoD  becaneie  we  sell  di- 
rect from  grower  to  you. 
To  iltastrate->15  apple  trees, 
years  old  for  $6.50;  also  "" 
St.  Kegis  Everbenrmg  red 

others.  Get  oar  catalog .yrlce  list,  bargain 
sheet,  also  60-p.  book  on  landscaping. 

eArl  febris  nursery  CO, 

665  Brldse  St,  Hampton,  low* 


Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

Poultry  Journal 

4i'Sm2Scts. 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue — tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed ;  how  to  secure 
high  egg  product!  n;  how  t )  hatch  and  rear  poultry 
successfully.  Established  1874.  Only  25  cts.  for  4  months 
—  75  cts.  for  1  year  or  $2.00  for  3  years.  Stamps  accepted. 
American  PoDltrjr  Journal,  14-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chica(o 


TREES 


PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 

because  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-I^ISK 
offer  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  if  you  deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS    NURSERY    COMPANY 
131S    Peters    Avenue  Troy,    Ohio 


-FLORIDA-1 

Fruitland  Parkin  Florida's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


BUY  FLORIDA 

Georgia,  Alabama,  SouthCarolina,  North  Carolina, 

Virginia  Productive  Farm  Lands. 
Mild  climate.  Pasturage  every  month.  One  acre 
of  peanuts  equals  60  bushels  of  corn,  for  fattening 
hogs.  Truckers  and  fruit-growers  make  $500  or 
more  per  acre.  Good  roads,  schools,  churches.  Write 
J.  M.  JONES,  General  Development  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Room  400,  Royster  BMg.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


v^^^^Fw^v<a^^Mra^irww<^ 


Borrow  a  real  Calculating  Machine  for  ' 
2  weeks.   Latest  model.  Automatically  ' 
-   subtracts,  adds,  multiplies  and  divides. 
Work  equals  costly  machines.    Price,  ] 
?25.        Accurate,    speedy,     durable.  , 
Easy  to  operate.     3-year   guarantee.  , 
Used  by  U.  S.  Government  and  largest  , 
corporations-    Don't  doubtl  Convince  yourself 
without  obligation.    Enjoy  it  2  weeks  FREE.  If   " 
not   dellehted.   return  at  our  expense.    Send  no   < 
money.    Just  business  card  or  letterhead. 

The  Ray  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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Thomas  Brenelaer;  H.  G.  Lambert;  Paul  and  Nell  Jones; 
Tlie  Vilmar  Family;  Guy  H.  Tearson;  George  C.  Cooper; 
Grace  T.  Trowbridge;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Farhum;  Katlierine  H. 
Peniioek;   W.    H.    Dean;  J.   W.    McKay;   Dr.   A.   B.   Little; 

A.  Tepper;  Evelyn  B.  Spindler;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reid;  G.  K. 
Kstcs;  Dr.  Curtis  Harry  Kent;  Robt.  E.  Laudon;  J.  L. 
Gordon;  C.  H.  Engel;  L.  E.  DuBois;  Blaiichard's  Little 
(Jirls;  H.  V.  Eng.'itrand;  L.  A.  Nourse;  "Anonymous," 
Voungstown,  O. ;  "A  Well-Wisher";  Elsie  L.  Smith; 
"Memory,"  New  York  City;  C.  H.  Burnett;  Samuel  Al- 
Bop;  Patten  R.  Broyles;  "Anonymou.s,"  Watertown,  Mass.; 
.Tohn  A.  Karl;  Edw.  K.  Parks;  King's  Daughters  Society 
of  Mad.  Ave.  Pros.  Church,  Covington,  Ky. ;  Lalla  Pound- 
ers; C.  L.  Simpson;  Old  Fort  Council  No.  192  of  Royal 
League,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Jennie  Harris;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Guyott;  Dr.  E.  P.  Swift;  Jacob  Ciering;  Laura 
Lee;  C.    C.   Jarchon;  J.   E.   Reese;   Wes.   Doughty;  Mrs.   M. 

B.  Shepard;  L  E.  Gray;  W.  Clark  Dean;  Job  Jeavons; 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Bailey;  C.  C.  Barron;  A.  Wilson;  Frederick 
R.  Meigs;  Paul  E.  Cox;  Catherine  R.  Freck;  Frank  H. 
Welch;  Carter  B.  Cnoke;  Carrie  Wendelken;  C.  S.  Frank; 
Ozella  Anderson;  Young  Women's  Class  "The  Winners" 
of  the  F.  B.  S.  S..  Dexter,  Maine;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Bryan; 
Wm.  M.  Maltbie;  Norene  M.  Kavanaugh;  A.  K.  Thomas; 
Mrs.  Thos.  Catterall ;  Inez  C  Noonan ;  Mary  Budgen ;  C. 
H.  Tripple;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  McGough;  S.  A.  Lynch; 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Dickerman;  Mrs.  Tlieodn^ia  Schenk;  Agnes 
M.  Beard;  Jlrs.  .lohn  Maier;  J.  E.  Burson;  Dr.  Wm.  N. 
(-'unningham;  E.  D.  Rau  and  J.  H.  Williams;  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Foley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  HoUinshead  and  Children; 
George  Inglis;  Mattie  Pulliam;  J.  G.  Rogers;  Wm.  F. 
White;  Ruth  Elvin;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Franklin;  Charles  A.  and 
Mabel  Thorn;  Dr.  J.  F.  Nowell;  E.  C.  Poage;  Allie  M. 
Fechtig;  David  Strilkn;  ,L  D.  Gay;  T.  P.  Rice;  Edward  A. 
Hamar;   Dr.    Stephen   Mitterling;   Maud   I.   Anderson;   Mrs. 

C.  F.  True;  Mrs.  Albert  Engelhert;  Dr.  P.  M.  Hlnes; 
Marion  A.  Purnock;  Mildred  S.  Bone;  Florence  A.  Rudd; 
Gipsy  and  Theta  Harrison;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benson  Y. 
Landis;  L.  E.  Sayre,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gremil- 
lion;  J.  W.  Clark;  Stewart  A.  Kenney;  May  H.  Rogers; 
W.  H.  Swltzer;  R.  D,  Blankenbuehlcr;  Ida  E.  Housman ; 
George  A.  Martin;  Anne  M.  Young;  Charles  Samuel 
Bradley;    Mrs.    Helen    A.    Heritage;    Marie    M.    George;    E. 

F.  Miller;  Elizabeth  F.  Morgan;  B.  R.  Peel;  (Miarles 
E  Williams;  Wm.  A.  Elder;  draco  K.  McAteer;  Mrs.  W. 
T.  Wellsch;  R.  W.  Klose;  John  H.  Roser;  J.  W.  Blume; 
W.  J.  Tostevin;  "Anonymous,"  Hinsdale,  Mont.;  Eda  A. 
Sntermeister;  Maude  Harris;  Maury  1).  Baker;  Mrs.  C. 
Moench;  A.  C.  Kastnian;  Dr.  (.'.  C.  Ballard;  George  D. 
Green;  Horace  Waters;  Dr.  O.  E.  PrcUwitz;  L.  E.  God- 
friaux;  L.  M.  Knouse;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Clifford; 
Roswell  Laundry  Co.;  A.  E.  Gravert;  G.  Gass;  G.  Lund- 
quist;  John  T.  Beckett;  Samuel  Shaw;  Clitford  Howland; 
A.  C.  Burritt;  John  F.  Keyser;  Dr.  L.  R.  Becker;  W.  J. 
Gassett;  D.  S.  Whitclcy;  Chas.  E.  Buley;  Edwin  Holland; 
Dorothy  Peterman;  J.  C.  Kedfern;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Robinson 
Hcdwig  Ostrowska;  Mary  B.  Boulter;  G.  F.  Klngsley; 
M.  C.  BuUis;  Broadway  Drug  Store,  Green  River,  Utah; 
K.  Van  Zante;  J.  W.  Clarke;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sim- 
mons; Dr.  R.  C.  Herrlck;  Geo.  N.  Fosnot;  Daniel  Kil- 
lecn;  F.  W.  Becker;  Bertha  L.  Bailey;  Clarence  R. 
Stout;  Frank  R.  Stover;  Louis  Grcenberg;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Burkhead;  Henry  Ehrentreich;  "A  Friend,"  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes,  N.  J.;  Daniel  Silvester;  Esther  Roloson;  Fred 
J.  Torcy;  Edward  A.  Moss  Iron  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Isabel  P.  Lindsay;  Francis  A.  Belmont;  The  MLsses  Mun- 
roe;  Ethel  L.  Abel;  A.  Donnelly;  Mrs.  V.  P.  Snyder; 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Bepler;  Charlotte  Blake;  Emma  A.  Buhler; 
C.  V.  Fowler;  Harry  L.  Brindle;  Clifford  W.  Hopkins; 
S.  W.  Day;  R.  L.  Shlnker;  C.  W.  Kirkpatrick;  J.  W. 
Adams;  Jason  Scarboro;  Chester  T.  Hall;  Joseph  Rooncy; 
Dr.  L.  Anna  Ballard;  Julia  A.  IMillllps;  C.  O.  Schuett; 
J.  Grace  Merry;  E.  D.  Bnvvditch;  Wllma  Gochner;  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McVicker;  E.  S.  Anderson;  James  Rea;  Miss 
Wllma  Coc;  Welsh  I'rcsby.  Sunday  School,  Wind  Gap, 
Pa. ;  Women's  Foreign  Miss.  Soc.  of  Stockbrldge  M.  B 
Church,  .Stnckhridge.  N.  Y.;  Research  Club  of  Plain  City, 
Ohio;  Minnie  M.  Mease;  Christian  Scientists  of  Castlnc, 
Maine;    Branch    No.    227,    N.    A.    L.    C,    Merlden,    Conn.; 

G.  E.  Jobe;  St.  Paul's  Church,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Eldo- 
rado Club,  BarnesvlUc,  Ohio;  Albert  R.  Atkinson,  Jr., 
Post  210  of  American  Legion,  Doyleston.  Pa.;  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Philathea  Club.  Utlca,  N.  Y. ;  Fay  Bordacli;  R. 
Loewenherz;   Jeremiah   W.    O'Mahoney;   I'.   Bagot;   Mrs.    H. 

A.  Hanchctt;  D.  D.  Sncthe;  Elnora  E.  Sickafooso;  Con- 
stance M  Humphrey;  A.  S.  Durllng;  E<lward  C.  Mar- 
auardt;  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Hamilton;  Mrs.  Vlrgie  Quinlan; 
J.  D.  Ream;  Clarenco  E.  Melencv;  l>eo  Mailer;  Geo.  W. 
Brnn.ies;  Lillian  Allen  Pearson;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Odell;  T.  S. 
FlUehorn;  Lambert  G.  Mapes;  John  W.  Scott;  E.  J. 
Baker;  F.  W.  Hausrath;  Virginia  Herr  and  Brother; 
"Anonymous,"  Newport,  N.  H. ;  C.  C.  Mitchell;  Mrs. 
Frank  It.  Herrlck;  Ella  M.  Hawkrldgo;  A.  T.  Hender- 
son; Georgo  K.  Babbitt;  Louise  Edwards;  Donald  Van 
Zlle;  Murlncl  M.  Mcl,eo<l;  W.  M.  Strader;  O.  H. 
Bailey;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Atkin.son;  Helen  Martha  Jones;  P. 
F.  Lyons;  H.  A.  Damcke;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Orr;  Iris  Doman; 
"D.  N.  C,"  Harrlsliurg,  Pa.;  Ellwood  Allen  Lumber  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  Thornton;  Helen  Barbour;  F.  L. 
Suler;  Ruth  A.  Perry;  C.  R.  VanLoon ;  Jlrs.  David  Owen 
Thomas;  Clare,  Mary  and  Robert  Gaines;  Gwendolyn  R. 
Decker;  D.  M.  Waslnner;  K.  R.  Ljman;  Harriet  G. 
Thatcher;  Martin  E.  Albert;  Mrs.  Prieslii  Morrison;  Fred- 
erick W.  Fink;  "Anonymous,"  Syracuse,  N.  \'.;  B.  D. 
Bare;  Geo.  L.  Ruebel ;  Guy  O.  R.  Lewinglon;  J.  O. 
Phillips  and  R.  (J.  Webb;  G.  A.  Penaway;  A.  Murrltt; 
E.    Jane   Buinbridge;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    J.    E.    Hoskins;   Chas. 

B.  Lewis;  Oscar  M.  (Jibson;  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bell;  C.  T. 
Wriglit;  Herman  F.  Laugc;  Mr.  Bradley;  Winona  Jen- 
kins; J.  L.  Shough;  Jas.  Jamleson;  Jas.  McCleave;  Mrs. 
I.lta  W.    Mc-Ardle;    Mrs.    II.    S.    SkllUn;   J.    E.    Herron;   F. 

B.  Metzner;  "F.  W.  M.";  A.  Millard.  Jr.;  H.  R.  Gray; 
Dorothy  Eraser;  S.  M.  Watson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  H. 
Buss;  Bayard   J.    Doyle;   A.    H,  Garvor;  Mrs.   S.   Whitaker; 

C,  W.  Hose:  Mr.  uiid  Mrs.  W.  A.  Huston;  Wilbur  O. 
Austin;  Geo.  i;.  Swan  anil  Family;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Crlnklcy;  Wm.  L.  and  Margaret  I>.  Fearing;  H.  W. 
BalirenburK;  F.  11.  Zltni:  A.  C.  Dennlson;  Laura  Mornn; 
Edtia  F.  Abranis:  Dr.  B.  .\.  Murray;  .Mrs.  A.  H.  Saw- 
lelle;  W.  B.  dc  Loach;  Cbarlolto  Paulson;  Elsie  Lindsay; 
Robert  liunls.  .*<r. ;  Mrs.  II.  A.  Scholleld;  Huldah  R. 
Means;   Anno  .S.    Meredith;   P.    B.    Hlggins;  K.  A.  Maynard; 

"llonolulan,"  .San  Francisco.  Cal. ;  J.  Keats;  Westndnster 
Gidld  of  tho  First  Presby.  Church,  VIncennes,  Ind. ;  H. 
K.  Neuman;  Antone  Fiirsbley;  T.  F.  Myers;  Geo.  J.  Rip- 
pel;  Lillian  Rnirauf;  J.  C.  Cooper,  Jr.;  C.  O.  Warner; 
.Mrs.  R.  J.  Slllonl:  Ktliel  C.  MiMullen ;  Chas  T.  Taylor; 
Mrs.  <'alberlno  McDaidul ;  Mrs.  Ophelia  Purdy;  K.  H. 
Biiland,  Ml).;  L.  C.  Shellabarger;  .1.  M.  Burberg;  A.  H. 
Smith;  Marinette  F.  J'owell;  A.  Totblll;  N.  L.  Barnard; 
John  G.  Iluber;  E.  D.  Fate;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Davis;  Mrs.  L. 
K.  Dinkey;  Helen  Smith;  W.  E.  Handle,  Jr.;  J.  B. 
Senior;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Mix;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cor- 
bet; Wni.  R.,  Stephenson;  J.  D.  Bacon;  Mrs.  E.  A.  F. 
Shorcy;  Alice  J.  Gray;  Wm.  F.  Mary;  S.  S.  MeEbery; 
i'lnra  M.  Havden;  F.  E.  Johnston;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Roberts; 
Mrs.  Trunuin  P.  Ellele;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Clayeomb;  Ottilia 
Spoerl ;  Juilge  Henry  II.  Kldrcdge;  Emma  A.  Norland; 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Hoefer;  "A  Friend,"  Maplewood,  N.  J.;  I). 
II.  Wade;  A.  U.  Flsk;  Dr.  II.  E.  Hawk;  Mrs.  11.  M. 
♦  Irlggs;  Jas.  G.  Knap;  Georgo  Ban-  Baker;  "A  Grateful 
Mother,"  Seymour,  Ind.;  S.  II.  Woodson;  J.  L.  Long;  F. 
llyroM  Smith;  Lawrence  I>.  Mevcrs;  "The  Widow's  XJlft," 
While  Cloud,  Mich.;  H.  S.  Rllcy;  Herman  Stern;  M.  L. 
Ilurtnnuin;  J.  M.  Brannon;  B.  M.  Ferguson;  Paul  A. 
Ivy;  S.  W.  BeMoetl;  S.  A.  Bell:  H.  C.  Bailey  Agnes  C. 
«'all;  Mrs.  A.  Mendlers;  S.  K.  Lent/,  and  Family;  Agnes 
Tomllnson;  Marin  I.amcreaux;  T.  U.  Purrlnglou;  F.  B. 
•'ronk;  .Samuel  Clarke;  J.  V.  Burton;  C.  S.  Thorns;  W. 
C.    Hanson;    Thomas    F.     Monahan;    Mr.    and    Mrs.     I.    S 
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Srdinii   ot    the   new    manujae- 

turing     Building     Art     Metal 

Conttruction  Companti,  James- 

totrn.  New  York. 


EXPANSION 

Without  Interruption^ 

THE  ability  of  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Co.  to  provide  an  unusual  solution  to 
a  difficult  problem  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  a  project  undertaken  for  the 
Art  Metal  Construction  Company  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

This  concern  required  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modern  manufacturing  build- 
ing to  supplant  old  structures  which 
were  obsolete  and  of  insufficient  capacity. 

By  completing  one  section  of  the  new 
building,  moving  into  it  certain  proc- 
esses, then  wrecking  the  vacated  struc- 
tures and  continuing  the  new  construc- 
tion on  the  ground  they  formerly 
occupied,  the  entire  plant  will  be  moved 
into  its  modern  home  without  hindrance 
to  production. 

A  satisfactory  solution  to  any  en- 
gineering problem  is  assured  only  when 
there  is  concentrated  upon  it  the  organ- 
ized skill  of  experienced  engineers. 


BUILDING 

WITH 
FORESIGHT 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEERS 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 

BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  NKW  YORK 

DETROIT  CLEVELAND  CHARLOTTE  PHII.AnKLPHlA 

SANTIAGO.    CHILE 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED.  MONTREAL 

COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE.  PARIS.  FRANCE 
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Continued 


n^ 


ere's  a  better 
^oy  to  live  ! 


Here  they  come  —  the  year's 
three  bleakest  months  of  sleet 
and  storm  and  ice,  with  only 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  before  the 
stifling  summer.  Nearly  half 
of  each  year  spent  in  climatic 
discomfort. 

There's  a  better  way  of 
living. 

You  will  find  year-'round 
springtime  and  out-of-door 
life,  with  sunshine  nearly  every 
day  each  year,  and  all  the 
beauty  of  ocean,  mountains 
and  bay  at  your  very  door  at 
San  Diego,  Southern  Califor- 
nia's sparkling  harbor  city. 

A  few  hours  of  delightfully 
interesting  travel  will  bring 
you  to  this  city  by  the  sea,  with 
its  motoring,  water  sports, 
launch  parties,  its  all-year  golf, 
tennis  and  open-air  recreation, 
free  from  climatic  rigors  and 
invigorated  by  the  daily  ocean 
breeze. 

That's  why  you're  likely  to 
live  longer  in  years  and  cer- 
tainly live  longer  in  the  meas- 
ure of  your  happiness  at 

Lalirornia 

Through  PuUman  service  is 
operated  between  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  over  the  neta 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  "Golden  State  Lim- 
ited." A  delightful,  mild  cli- 
mate trip  through  Imperial 
Valley  acmagnificent  scenery. 


,w.<l|i'»w.iini'.ii!r.ir,iT,ir,flir',irF,''iii'.' 


This  booklet  tells  more  about 

it.  Sign  the  coupon  and  get  it 

free  by  return  mail. 


inD/ec 


'"iia 


SAN  DIEGO-CALIFORNIA  CLUB, 
JOO  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San 
Diego,  California, 


Name  - 
Address  


THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT 
IN  SAFETY 

A  MAN'S  safety  lies  in  his  own  hands, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  He  may 
be  "  saf egriiarded  "  by  liis  employer's  efforts 
and  by  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  safety  devices; 
yet  his  own  cooperation  is  necessary  to 
results.  Frank  Moffett,  in  an  address  to 
the  National  Safety  Congress,  at  Mil- 
waukee, recently,  elaborated  this  idea  as 
shown  in  the  following  report  in  Metal 
Trades  (San  Francisco).  The  personal 
element,  says  Mr.  Moffett,  enters  into 
safety  just  as  it  does  into  the  quality  and 
general  appearance  of  a  product.  With 
proper  help  castings  can  be  made  that  will 
stand  the  required  physical  tests,  but 
sometimes  there  is  trouble  because  the 
maker  must  deal  with  humans,  and  all 
humans  have  a  personal  element.  He 
continues: 

"We  have  three  elements  of  hazard  with 
which  to  contend:  our  material,  our  ma- 
chines, and  our  men.  The  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  main  classes:  those 
which  primarily  concern  the  employer  and 
those  which  must  be  observed  by  the  work- 
man in  his  effort  to  guard  himself  against 
injun,'.  The  employer  must  provide  the 
required  safeguards;  the  employee  must 
use  care  in  operating  his  machines  and 
doing  his  work  without  taking  unnecessary 
chances,  for  no  machine  is  endowed  with 
brains.  Therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  operator 
to  do  the  thinking  and  lend  a  guiding 
hand. 

"In  treating  the  personal  element  the 
question  of  fatigue  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study.  The  tendenc3'  now  is, 
however,  to  recognize  a  still  more  impor- 
tant factor,  namely,  the  whole  mental 
condition  of  the  men:  the  ability  to  keep 
attention  constant,  to  resist  distraction 
by  chance  happenings  in  the  workshop, 
and  especially  the  ability  to  foresee  the 
movements  of  various  machines. 

"Aside  from  the  man's  psychological 
make-up  we  may  consider  some  of  the 
secondary  factors.  The  man  may  be  too 
daring,  and  may  like  to  run  risks;  he  may 
be  old  or  he  may  be  young;  or  he  still  may 
need  discipline;  any  one  of  these  coupled 
^\ath  the  fact  that  he  may  have  something 
on  his  mind  or  troubles  of  his  own. 

"Stretches  of  hard  work  without  periods 
of  proper  relaxation  and  recreation  may 
bring  about  a  breakdown  in  the  better 
judgment  of  the  worker.  Nights  without 
proper  rest  are  fatal  to  his  highest  ef- 
ficiency on  the  following  days.  The  man 
whose  mind  is  ill  at  ease,  or  who  isn't 
properly  fed,  or  who  is  up  against  the 
sordidness  of  many  of  the  dwelling-houses 
in  cities  may  make  our  plant  more  unsafe 
than  it  would  be  if  we  removed  every 
safety  device  in  the  whole  factory. 

"The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
accidents  caused  by  the  personal  element 
are  not  due  so  much  to  carelessness  or  fool- 
hardiness  as  to  ignorance  of  hazards  and 
the  proper  way  to  do  the  work,  hesitancy 
in  asking  questions,  or  to  troubles  that 
divert  the  man's  attention. 

■ '  Lack  of  knowledge  concerning  eomprest 
air  on  the  part  of  the  unskilled  artizans 
deserves     special     mention.     Only     lately 


in  passing  through  the  foundry  I  saw  two 
men,  one  a  white  foreigner  and  the  other 
a  negro,  tussling  together,  an  air-hoso 
being  the  object  of  possession.  They 
stopt  momentarily  while  I  passed.  As 
I  proceeded  farther  on  my  way,  a  passing 
glance  showed  that  the  friendly  struggle 
was  proceeding  as  at  first.  I  retraced  my 
steps,  and  being  a  member  of  the  safety 
committee,  took  it  upon  myself  to  inform 
the  men  in  question  that  they  were  playing 
with  something  very  dangerous.  The 
expression  on  their  faces  plainly  showed 
that  they  knew  better  and  that  there  was 
no  danger.  The  foreigner  then  said  with 
an  air  of  finality:  'This  is  not  electricity, 
it  can't  hurt  you.'  A  little  explanation 
on  my  part  revealed  to  him  that  there  was 
the  possibility  of  an  agonizing  death,  a 
broken  ear-drum,  or  other  serious  injury. 
The  colored  man  was  an  interested  listener 
and  no  doubt  will  heed  the  warning  in  the 
future,  but  the  foreigner  perhaps  did  not 
really  imdcrstand. 

The  human  element  in  safety  demands 
the  assistance  of  the  foremen,  Mr.  Moffett 
says,  if  I'esults  are  to  be  obtained.  Re- 
sponsibility must  be  put  squarely  up  to  the 
foremen  that  they  may  be  awakened  to 
caution  and  vigilance.  The  foreman  is  in 
direct  personal  contact  with  the  laborer 
and  can  encourage  him  to  freedom  and 
confidence,  if  he  will  avoid  any  appearance 
of  superiority.  Mr.  Moffett  cites  the  fol- 
lowing instance: 

' '  While  serving  on  a  safety  committee  wf 
were  making  an  examination  of  the  carpen- 
ter-shop. Our  practise  called  for  the  fore- 
man to  accompany  the  safety  committee  on 
inspection  trips  in  his  department.  Th  s 
occasion  brought  forth  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties that  foremen  sometimes  possess.  This 
man  was  of  the  old  school  and  was  inclined 
to  view  the  safety  committee  with  a  little 
skepticism. 

"Several  of  the  guards  on  the  high-speed 
woodworking  machines  were  off  at  one  side 
and  not  in  place,  while  the  operators  were 
using  the  machines.  Naturally  the  fore- 
man was  asked  why  the  guards  were  off. 
and  why  he  permitted  the  workmen  to 
operate  the  machines  without  guards. 
These  questions  animated  his  feelings  anrl 
excited  his  nerves,  while  his  answer  stimu- 
lated his  muscular  movements,  for  his  hand 
and  voice  started  to  work  in  sj'nchronism . 
Among  several  statements  one  was  particu- 
larly emphatic,  for  he  used  a  great  sweep- 
ing gesture  with  his  hand,  saying:  'Why, 
we  don't  ijeed  any  guards  on  these  ma- 
chines. We  haven't  had  an  accident  here 
for  years.'  Just  then  the  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  a  member  of  the  committee  saw  that 
there  were  several  fingers  missing  from  the 
hand  that  was  waving  so  gloriously  in  fond 
recollections  of  the  past. 

'"You  know  that  the  mind  has  some  pe- 
culiar characteristics,  one  of  them  being 
the  ability  to  remember  the  pleasant  things 
and  to  forget  the  unpleasant  things,  just  as 
the  gambler  remembers  his  winnings  and 
not  his  losses.  So  it  was  with  this  car- 
penter foreman.  He  remembered  that  they 
had  not  had  any  accidents  for  several  years, 
and  had  forgotten  about  this  own  mishaps. 
When  the  truth  became  known  it  was 
found  that  each  finger  that  was  missing 
was  lost  in  a  different  accident.  This  liv- 
ing example  of  the  'guardless  days'  will 
no  doubt  be  a  good  advertisement  for  better 
protection,  after  he  realizes  that  safety 
work  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  menace  and 
that  the  safety  committee  does  not  belong 
to  the  'What's-the-use  brigade.'" 
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It's  a  desk  that  looks  so  thoroughly  neat  and  trim  and 
efficient  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  or  any  man  or  girl  in 
your  entire  organization  to  sit  down  in  front  of  it  without 
getting  an  inspiration  to  hustle.  And  hustle  is  the  watch- 
word that  will  get  business  back  into  stride.  To  everyone 
it  is  the  desk  that  says,  "Let's  go."  It  promotes  success. 
It  expresses  success.     It's  a  Cutler  Desk. 

The  design,  the  finish,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
drawers,  the  smoothness  of  the  writing  bed,  the  facilities 
for  card  files,  the  ease  with  which  the  typewriter  desks 
open  and  many  other  features  are  all  considered  with  the 
one  idea  of  making  better  work  possible   in  shorter  time. 

If  you  look  up  the  best  office  equipment  dealer,  you  will 
usually  find  that  he  sells  Cutler  Desks. 

Cutler  Desk  Company, 20-64  Churchill  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Also  manufacturers   of   the   Cutler 
Kiln  applicable  to  all  drying  process 


nta.  ua. 
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Beod;  .Tohn  HaiiuiiOiid,  Jr.;  John  C.  WlUte;  L.  L.  Wood- 
ruff; W.  M.  Kelclium;  Elizabeth  H.  Mossman;  Mis.  D.  L. 
Jacobs;  Mrs.  J.  C.  M.  Drake;  H.  W.  GUlis  and  Mis.  P. 
A.  Morse;  W.  C.  Shea;  \V.  H.  Goodwin;  ■'Anonymous." 
Balboa.  Canal  Zone;  Harriet  K.  Swan;  J.  K.  Uode- 
heaver;  L.  E.  Barton;  Marie  M.  George;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Micliaol;  Mrs.  E.  Stine;  J.  F.  Vandenberg;  J.  K.  Van- 
deberg;  S.  E.  Brodliead;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goo.  Connolly: 
Mi-s.  E.  J.  Simon;  il.  R.  Uayscr;  E.  M.  Wood;  J.  L. 
Shumwaj-;  Elizabeth  S.  Campbell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
H.  Nelson;  Beiij.  .Schneider;  Isaac  Weil;  Henry  L.  Zander; 
Elizabeth  A.  Colton;  Howard  Keed;  Elaine  Ells;  L.  M. 
Ferguson;  W.  V.  Flaherty;  B.  K.  Healy;  M.  Crightun; 
Sunday  School  Class  P.  G.  A.  Trumbull,  Dallas,  Te.xas; 
Xewell  Society  Broadway  ilethodist  Church.  Paducah, 
Ky. ;  Misses  O.  and  F.  CoUuis;  Fanny  May  Baldridge; 
Largman,  Gray  Co.;  Mary  Y.  Kennedy;  Mrs.  George  L. 
Tifft';  Royal  Miller;  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Wellington;  F. 
H.  Johnson;  Vincent  L.  Kahl;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  E. 
ITiompsou;  Woman's  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Dan- 
ville, N.  H. ;  Alfred  Buyd.  Jr.;  North  Side  Mothers' 
Club,  Columbus,  Oliio;  F.  E.  Barrows;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Har- 
ris; Eleanor  BrunUage;  Taine  G.  McDougal;  A.  M.  Grif- 
fon; Presbyterian  SS.,  Pt.  Townsend,  Wash.;  C.  1.  C. 
Class  of  Richmond  Baptist  Ch.,  McCredie.  Mo.;  The 
Burlington  Y.  W.  A..  Burlington,  Ky. ;  Community  Club 
of  Poma,  Mich. ;  Jewish  Ladies  Aid  Society,  Ardmore, 
Okla. ;  Clove  Valley  Chapel,  West  Brighton.  S.  J. ;  M. 
F.     Ha\¥kins;    Chas.     Burnette;    Miss    Mela    Prederick.soti ; 

E.  A.  Hughes;  Amy  Fowler;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Lyun;  Edith 
Lataue;  National  Asso.  of  Letter  Carriers,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Lou  Keid  Padgett;  J.  C.  Padgett;  Harry  T. 
Wright;  Bertie  Cubbage;  Mrs.  Etta  D.  Morris;  Harriet 
Marple;  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Holmes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Leadley;  Mrs.  Adelard  Eugene  Gendron;  S.  Walchar;  J.  B. 
LeveUle;  "H.  E.  V..  Oskaloosa.  la.;  Henry  Westbrook; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Birkbeck;  S.  S.  Class  in  St.  David's  P.  E. 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wimbish,  Jr. ; 
Kitchi  Gammi  Club,  Duluth.  Minn.;  N.  E.  Griger;  A. 
K.  Feuchter;  Edwin  D.  Bufflngton;  VV.  R.  Moon;  Mary 
N.  Dame;  Woman's  Club  of  Waynesburg;  Agnes  Mills;  P. 
A.    Fore;   James    W.    McKay;    Chas.    K.    Barker;    Winifred 

F.  Carney;  Miss  E.  Hawenstein;  G.  J.  Scbillerstrom;  F. 
Jacob;  Mi-s.  Anna  Brandow;  Edvv.  O.  Hegdahl ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Anderson;  C.  Lambert;  C.  A.  Clapp;  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Roulon;  H.  Eno;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hart;  Josephine  Loui.se 
Almy;  Mrs.  Ellen  Anderson;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Watertield;  Mabel 
L.  Smith;  Margaret  E.  Maeklin;  Helen  M.  Long;  Jo- 
sephine P.  Nourse;  Lucy  Cage  and  Mary  S.  <'age;  I.iman 
Rutherford  Piatt;  "Contributors,"  Prince  George.  Va.  i 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Wheeler;  F.  Firehaugh;  E.  D.  Onderdonk; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Pfeifer;  Ivatherine  H.  Marion;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Slocum;  R.  H.  Young;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Collins;  K. 
Everett  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  W.  Teal;  C.  C.  Brown; 
Dr.  Westfall  and  S.  M.  Dives;  Delia  Comson;  M.  E.  1.,. 
Newton;  J.  M.  F.  Hays;  Dr.  A.  G.  Johnson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Griska;  Mrs.  Roy  Engebretson;  Ella  M. 
Hawkridge;  E.  N.  Seale;  Mrs.  B.  W.  Stiles;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth C.  -Miller;  Miss  Neilson;  C.  I.  Oliver;  Isabella  Dol- 
ton;  C.  B.  Jahnson;  L.  W.  Purdum  &  .Sons;  H.  C.  Topp; 
Emilie  S.  Ricker;  Mrs.  Lila  O.  Clarkson;  Mrs.  Vivia  K. 
Dow;  II.  .T.  Gram;  Joseph  Lindsay;  John  G.  Miller:  Chloe 
E.  S.  Mc(  lelland;  J.  A.  Clary;  Bertha  Weber  Faircliild; 
Mr.  and  Airs.  Frank  O.  Maxson;  A.  T.  Stehn;  Sadie 
Purdy;  Martha  A.  Beecher;  Primrose  W.  Gibson;  Elhel 
Wilkinson  Laraont;  E.  N.  Williams;  G.  E.  LeDeque; 
"Anonymous."  Lewis,  Calif.;  Ruby  Hayes;  J.  Stanley  Ed- 
wanls;  O.  T.  Fisk;  J.  A.  Lee;  Mary  K.  Nelson;  H.  S. 
vVelton;  J.  C.  Cort;  H.  W.  Maupin;  Thaddeus  B.  Vance; 
Mrs.  Christine  A.  Milford;  Joseph  W.  Parrot;  W.  J. 
Watt.s;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Haycock;  A.  V.  Kellar;  Mrs.  L.  C 
Rinker;  Isa'pelle  A.  Morse;  Andrew  Young;  E.  O.  Ash- 
ley; Mrs.  Maud  Gilldon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Masters; 
R.  J.  Duval;  Rev.  James  M.  Howard;  R.  F.  Tisdale;  A. 
L.  Rust:  II.  G.  Hake;  J.  M.  .lanes;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Hanford; 
Luciie  (Jiiives;  Elizabeth  M.  Cope;  Franklin  Brett;  B.  S. 
Laudcrbach;  "In  Memory  of  Robert,"  BloomfleUl.  N.  J.; 
Frank  W.  Hinkley;  P.  Paddock;  Frank  Schulz;  Lieut. 
P.  R.  Glutting,  U.  S.  N. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ayres; 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Jensen;  Eleanor  L.  Baker;  Chas  E.  Gardiner; 
John  Metcalfe;  E.  K.  Herr;  Estelle  T.  Shipuey;  J.  \V. 
Gardner;  Dr.  W.  V.  Finton;  Jessie  Kremer;  H.  H. 
Bicdermann;  South  Dardenne  Presby.  S.  S..  Howell. 
Miss.;  G.  and  L.  Lowny;  J.  P.  Coleman;  J.  P.  Prindle. 
Jr.;  R.  W.  Watklns;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bosserman;  Kimberly 
Sunday  School,  Kimberly.  Nev. ;  M.  M.  Neil;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    T.    J.    Rus;   M.   C.    Bettinger;    W.   D.    Frantz;   Mabel 

G.  Martin;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Boone;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Turner;  Mrs. 
Mabel  M.  Freeman;  A.  R.  Knox;  Hilda  M.  Claassen; 
E.  Seabury;  H.  L.  Boggess;  Mrs.  Chandler  Hare  and  Miss 
C.  W.  Hare;  Corinne  Fisher;  Alice  F.  Gwin;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Graham;  \V.  W.  Maclay.  Jr.;  Miss  George 
Engelsen;  Ralph  H.  Hayes;  N.  E.  White;  M.  G.  Glaeser; 
Mi-s.  V.  E.  .4emn;  Miss  R.  Robinson  C.  O.  Grimes;  il. 
P.  Dunbaugh;  Wm.  B.  Jones;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Cal- 
lister;  Harriet  A.  Hague:  W.  H.  Dwlnelle;  F.  R.  Wolff; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Boalt;  B.  V.  Bowman;  C.  W.  Harris  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jones:  John  P.  Penney;  Robert  G.  Sheldon;  Dr. 
C.  D.  Mueller;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Vorburg;  J.  L.  Galbraith; 
Mrs.  Dutten's  S.  S.  Class,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Mrs.  Hugh 
Witherspoon;  Alyne  and  Pbillippa  Peck;  Alice  L.  Miller; 
H.  O.  Stable;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sastin ;  ICrnest  A.  .\n- 
derson;  Frank  R.  Piper;  Dr.  Henry  Mann  Silver;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Beardsley;  L.  E.  Strickler;  J.  W.  Wood- 
man; Jennie  Crawford;  Sidney.  Madison  and  Frank  Davis. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Elizabeth,  Ernest,  Franklin  and 
Roswell  Palmer,  Alhambra,  Cal.,  and  Louise  Staunton.  Kl 
Paso,  Tcvas;  Frank  M.  Anderson;  D.  J.  Cruice;  Mrs.  1! 
E.  Dilley;  G.  A.  Pfeiffer;  F.  E.  Sisson;  "Inasniuch.' 
Blueflelds,  Nicaragua;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Cochran- 
Mary  C.  Ball;  A.  L.  Langtry;  Mabel  H.  Hubbrace, 
N.  Poston;  Charlotte  T.  Price;  E.  M.  Fletcher;  Alpha 
Literary  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Film  Service  Companj. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Elizabeth  H.  Raymond;  Lucia  P.  Mac- 
Donald;  Harry  B.  Beidan ;  Walter  C.  Pierce;  J.  T. 
Hughes;  Lewis  M.  Dabney;  R.  B.  Barry;  George  Thome- 
Thomson;  Leonora  D.  Pier;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Landis;  Florence 
E.  Cook;  Alex  Zeeve.  Jr.;  Wm.  O'Keefe;  Class  No.  7 
Broadway  Baptist  Church,  Providence.  R.  I. ;  Harry  H. 
Smith;  Lawson  C.  Finch;  Roger  .Slierman  Baldwin;  A.  J. 
Heise;  J.  H.  Sims;  R.  R.  Wheeler;  R.  S.  Taylor:  Ralph 
W.  Allen;  Mary  B.  Snyder;  H.  H.  Howald;  Blamhe  1,. 
Sheppard;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Taylor:  John  W.  Robertson; 
"K.  S.  L."  and  "J.  S.  L.,"  New  Y'ork  City; 
L  H.  Greiner;  Birger  Sandzen;  James.  Rosemary  and 
Kathleen  Ann  Benet;  Fred  H.  Wolt;  Pupils  of  Boyce 
High  School,  Boyce,  Va. ;  C.  C.  Clil'ton;  E.  H.  Jones; 
C.  S.  Marx;  .1.  E.  Street;  W.  S.  Christian;  John  F. 
Fletcher;  Robert  B.  Hursh;  A.  J.  Baker  Co.;  Athenaeum 
Girls  of  the  H.  S.  of  Commerce.  Columbus.  Ohio:  Cnity 
Branch  of  National  Fruit  and  Flower  Guild,  Unity  Sta- 
tion, Pa. ;  The  Community  Church,  Manganese.  Minn. ; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Thomas;  Mrs.  William  C.  Stede;  Robert 
B.  Todd;  R.  W.  Burdick;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  Roberts: 
Earl  S.  Cordery:  L.  A.  Adams;  Dr.  J.  W.  Wailes;  Mrs. 
Tillie  S.  Revennaugh  and  Florence  Revennough; 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Bowman;  Mina  Hemstreet;  Mrs.  E. 
Hale  O'Brien;  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Graham;  R.  A. 
Tenney;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ronecks;  Mr.s.  Pollard  White; 
Miss  Louise  'i\ith;  Walter  E.  Wheeler;  P.  C.  Huff;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Thomas  Powell;  J.  Dirkse;  Julia  B.  Doreraus  W.  G. 
Xewlands;  M.  W.  Walters;  George  Kreamer;  .\nnis  B. 
Oliver;  R.  S.  Davis;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  A.  N.  Frantz:  W.  11. 
Shaul;  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Y'ork;  Ro.se  Trolio  and  Joe 
Buckinani;  Helen  Olson,  .4shland  .School;  Beatrice  Wheel- 
er; H.  T.  Kellogg:  Mrs.  Lillian  S.  DLxon;  Mrs.  C.  I-. 
Farson;  Edward  Mahoney;  Ruth  Kent  Walker;  Edith 
Eaton;  Laura  Spencer  Porter;  Mrs.  W.  Bridges  While; 
R.  W.  Maclagan;  C.  K.  Carson;  Jno.  McMillan;  Mrs.  II. 
W.  Roberts:  Catherine  Greene:  F.  lintty:  Mary  C.  Himis; 
EzekiaJ    Benn;   W.    R.    Hammond;   C.    D.    Becbe;   Mrs.    R. 
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t  .  <  raM'ii  mill  l>arls  Ciavon;  H.  Laura  J.  }l»ney;  A.  B. 
Xoru,i);  .I<i>eph  B.  Kepler;  E.  Beinert;  I>.  Wullberg;  Mrs. 
S.  V.  (Jill:  Win.  .r.  Krause;  N.  W.  (iraliam:  J).  A. 
Kriiiiei  :   .Mfreil  H.    J'.    Sa.vers;  M.    II.    Higginbolliain;  Mrs. 

A.  \V.  Nelson;  Mrs.  (Jraee  I.  Banulollar;  1.  .1.  Meyer; 
KlUe  W.  MuiLsoii;  Ilarve.v  It.  ('hilil;  J.  B.  Brims;  R.  L. 
Bower;  B.  M.  Jloblick;  Osiar  E.  Kaohoi)ky;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Walker;  J.  W.  Whiteside;  Addison  B.  Uussell;  Myrtle 
Tliatclier;  W.  G.  WoodrufT;  Milford  New  Cenluiy  Club, 
Milford,  Del.;  rionecr  <'reaniery  Co.,  (Jalasburg,  III.; 
Mrs.  Ilia  Teal  Turner;  Dr.  .T.  E.  .lolinson ;  .1.  Herbert 
Dletz :  Mrs.  II.  L.  Strong ;  Amelia  Eisner;  W.  S.  I'rcaton; 
K.  L.  and  >I.  M.  Brooniall;  S.  I<.  Kobinson;  Mrs.  tJeorge 
1'.  MeCoy;  A.  L,.  l.oder;  Kutli  Jleckatlioriie;  Katie  Hana- 
brough;  T.  E.  Bi.sson ;  Mary  L.  W.  and  Maude  Ennis; 
Mary  Flaek;  Bryen  Sclu-id ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kussell  O. 
Bate;  Cma  VV.  Goodwin;  .1.  Jlolden;  J.  F.  Anderson;  Fay 
Wliitney;  Mrs.  Claude  Battle;  •Mr.s.  Mollio  Wilson;  Mrs. 
Ida  M.  Trenary;  W.  E.  .St»'vens;  E.  T.  Pack;  T.  E. 
Ganli ;  .T.  M.  Berg;  CJcorgo  W.  Kehleslnger ;  L.  A.  Borg; 
i'aeillc  Grain  &  (Bolton  Seed  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  'Ilionias  McKeaii;  Seliiia  Brenner;  G.  L.  Smith; 
W.  A.  Ilinton;  lOnmia  It.  Dean;  Ciiarlotle  T.  Thomas; 
Pauline  Tanner;  Mis.  Frances  A.  (Jriswold;  Lulu  Nickel; 
TliH  Connnerce  Truck  Export  Co.,  New  York  City;  Kate 
K.  Tiiney;  Alice  IMikel ;  C.  C.  Wainriglil;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Kobinson;  .\la.\  L.  .Main;  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Stemmons;  H.  F. 
Pipkin;  It.  II.  Wessel;  Louise  Krenier;  Mrs.  Ida  G. 
.loslin ;  T.  E.  Hinshaw;  Mrs.  May  Francis;  Charlotte  P.. 
Powell:  -Mrs.  Luiy  S.  Snulh  and  Luc.v  M.  Sndtli;  Bessie 
Guckert;  H.  Hackney;  I".  T.  Perion ;  L.  P.  Boynion;  .\. 
Knigin  ;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  T.  F.  Cciucli;  Bessie  M.  Young; 
Ileno'  N.  BensoLi ;  Mrs.  .1.  C.  Thompson;  W.  P.  'Auner; 
Mrs.  All're<l  Baxu  i  ;  Ilans  .Icnsen ;  .Marion  A.  Knight;  Dr. 
II.  T.  (Joodwin :  .\lrs.  Helen  Olson;  Ida  Person;  Carrie 
Kunberg  and  Ida  lulmson;  P.  C.  Sears;  Peail  P.  l.amy; 
Mrs.  Price;  Itusscll  .\.  Hall;  W.  S.  iluniphries;  Emma 
Slegel ;  Horatio  C.  Hughes;  .Mis.  I  aniiie  D.  Fiaziei;  Tom 
Gonnan ;  "Anonymons,"  .Santa  Ciuz,  Cal.;  Carl  .\.  Bmwn ; 
Edwin  H.  Tuttle;  P.elle  Municy ;  Wllliiiin  W.  Durbin; 
Joanna  H.  Spraguc;  Inez.  1).  Smith;  Leah  B.  An<lrews; 
"Anonymous,"  Iticlimoiid,  Va. ;  Lucy  W.  S.  ./erome;  Dr. 
C.  H.  Miner;  .1.  S.  Stoncr;  Mrs.  Kuth  11.  Boimerford; 
F.  F.  Howes;  Mr.s.  (L  E.  Tb<imp.son;  1.  .Moe;  Wm.  II. 
Ketchum;  Elizabeth  .\I.  Tanner;  Lula  Itoblnson ;  A.  II. 
«"lmlliss;  Until  Jlirst;  llarri.-,on  Keim;  B.  D.  Uaine;  It.  A. 
Isaacs    &    Co.;    "I,.     S.     W.,"     Wellesley.    Mass.;    Mrs.    T. 

B.  Com);  Anna  Davenport;  Mrs.  George  Brown;  Long- 
fellow Mothers'  Club,  Houston,  Texas;  T.  Eugenia  .Vli-- 
AllstiT;  Mrs.  A.  G.  .Schneidenhein ;  C.  F.  Illrt ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Nlms;  llarrlelto  G.  Bay;  Will  >'.  Cheshire;  -Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  B.  E.  Thome;  .Mis.  F.  G.  Leclileilcr;  H.  K. 
Ariiolt;  Mrs.  Amerl,  Wildeiii;  A.  ,1.  I.rt>ril;  I^oing  A.  Bond, 
Itilly  and  Francis  Davis;  E.  E.  Naggle;  F.  M.  Nail;  K. 
W.  Itiixlon;  Dr.  J.  Ixison  Boh'nder;  C.  A.  CliHucellor; 
Flora  Faniuhar;  A.  Aug.  Mooiiey ;  Darwin  A.  Leavitt;  ".\ 
Friend,"  'llllamook.  Ore.;  (diver  W.  Klslree;  T.  W. 
Jerslroui;  H.  M.  Norris;  D.  A.  Dougherty;  II.  K.  Ed- 
mlnds;  -Maude  .Maeltioie;  Mrs.  (!lara  M.  llulloway;  Ida 
.1.  Evans;  L.  P.  Nash;  Erich  .1.  Wurzweilis ;  Margaret 
Kel-Sey;  Christina  A.  Aide;  Hal.  A.  I'.rowii;  Beulali  Ru.s- 
soll;  I).  E.  Daiivenherg;  Florence  Dwlglil  :  llcrlha  M. 
Klghlmire;  Mrs.  Mary  Leach;  Mrs.  Louis  Grossman;  Dr. 
H.  II.  Strait;  W.  M.  Huge;  Dr.  Paul  McDonald;  ThomaH 
H.  Losey;  F.  Winter;  Abner  Wlllyard;  Harriet  E.  Choate; 
J.  Fletcher  Burdetl;  Mr.  and  Airs,  B.  J.  Watson;  Geo. 
F.  Waters;  Mrs.  <!uv  Sawyer;  F.  E.  Clapper;  .Migmuiette 
Kpllniaii;  H.  L.  Iluid;  E.  Wllsle;  It.  Nledner;  Hattie  de 
L.  I>avison;  Dr.  H.  O.  Altiiow;  Elsie  P.  Sihweser  and 
Georgo  S<hweser;  Win.  D.  Kramer;  Frank  .1.  Nagel;  .1. 
K.  Hiilcbinson;  A.  ,1.  Ilabegger;  M.  It.  Kirkwood;  H.  B. 
Lathrop  and  Family;  H.  W.  Thomson;  Mrs.  M.  H. 
BrlnkerliolT ;  J.  E.  Brock;  .1.  N. 
ton;  Cordeliir  DongliiTly ;  A.  M. 
Piigh;  Herbert  .1.  Van  Ness; 
DoMiier;  Koberl  E.  Moore:  W.  N.  Maxwell;  .1.  <  .  Daven- 
port; O.  N.  OIntias;  A.  W.  Soper;  "Aiionyiiious."  Harris- 
hurK,  Pa.;  .lulla  Sberrick;  F,  W.  Jluinestoii;  Dr.  W.  R. 
Grant;  II.  S.  Marliig;  W.  .1.  Uivlus;  Cccllo  Landaver;  E. 
E.  ("lemons ;  M.  Grace  Williams;  Mia.  Perry  L.  Smith; 
Ella  Hunting;  W.  D.  W'INon;  K.  Fair;  Verhey-Noortliock 
Lumber  Co.;  KIlzHbetli  Sulioii;  Mrs.  F.  .M.  HutchlnKon ; 
Otto  A,  .lacobson  and  I'lioilly;  .\.  .1.  Ilainllton;  Mrs.  John 
Coffen  Hays;  F.  B.  Itciich;  N.  F.  Hridiiian;  Arthur  H. 
Mabel;  Sarah  C.  Smith:  I'lli/.abelh  II.  Dunbar;  Lllllo  M. 
Itoiilniiii  and  Famlh  :  Owcii  Aloraii;  Ira  E.  Ilaiice  and 
Family;  Mrs.  Ida  Warrick;  P.  I<.  Splcer;  William  T. 
Mcculloch;  Margaret  C.  Slewarl  ;  Carrie  S.  Cadwcll;  Lucy 
A.  Bacon;  C..  It.  Sciulres;  Dr.  .1.  .1.  Thoiinis;  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Emiiiert;  L.  N.  Wirlli;  Kninui  T.  Feinielley;  G.  It.  llolch- 
klss;  Live  Wires  S.  S  Class  First  Cong.  Chunli,  Lorain, 
Ohio;  The  Delta  Sigma  I'l  SoKoltv,  Chicago.  III.;  Tourist 
<Mul>  of  lleioii  Lake.  Minn.;  Hi.  G.  P.  Hale;  Mabel  A. 
GuIU)  anil  Anna  Kaislake;  .1.  F.  Nadl.r :  Webb  Holt;  Dr. 
H.  S.  Itacliiiuui  :  Mill. in  C.  Mapes;  Women's  Study  Club 
of  Carlton,  .Minn.;  .School  at  Christ  iaiisbuig,  Va.  :  C.  K. 
Faddy;  Grace  K.  I'lunieifelt ;  F.  1>.  Hohoii ;  Arthur  L. 
KleUI;  Lyman  E.  Carle:  Lillian  Ahreiis;  Harvey  W.  South- 
gate;  Cornelia  E.  Washington:  .1.  .1.  Kooniz;  ,1.  II.  Harris; 
Esther   A.    Close;    11.    .\.    *Vliltelow ;   Dr.    A.    It.    Field:    .Mrs. 

,1.     It.     Smilh:     F.     .M,     1 Ills:    .1.     V.     Davis;     .Mrs.     F.     C. 

Alexander;  Ed.  «.'.  l)i..s.sel:  ,li  ssi,-  (!.  Tiulerliill :  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .loHcph  McGliee:  Eleaiinre  Hoag;  ir,anniih  llailgley; 
Itreclit  Candy  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Alabel  Wright:  A.  C. 
Ilaiiikey;  Mrs.  A.  it.  .\iidersoii;  Mra.  .1  W.  HiiHkiusoii; 
Eilward  Dickinson;  W.  T.  Gross;  Flora  .1.  CiH'liriiiie ;  .1. 
T.  Alellns;  Mrs.  I).  B.  Rlddell ;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  .Mer- 
till;    H.    1'.    Nielsen;    Ada    Web.>r;    <!.    K.    Marble:    Algernon 

Sliiley;    Alaska    .\ulii    »V    Supply    Co.: 

W.     Thorne:     Aaron 

Alaiiiitai  lining    Co.; 

Bros.;    Mis.     Freilerlc 

Smith;    llamii    It.    Watl-^G    .1.    W. 

Ernest    F.     Goodiiir;    Dr.     F.     D 


Baker;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Mor- 
Rudcdpli ;  Itii'hard  Moren 
II.     W.     Sluhbs;     James 


It.  (handler'  O.  G. 
W.  H.  Steel-  .lolin 
llrovvn;  Itoek  Falls 
C.  W.  ('line;  Itoos 
|i".  Jesse 
nriTcton  ; 


Peters :  .Samuel 
O.  I'y.  Harper: 
niniann;  Re^. 
Barker;  L.  D. 
Ilarkin:  (<ui:d 
Holy  'I'rlnltv  Cbur<li.  Prince  (icorge  Co..  Glenn  Dale.  .Md.  . 
E.  H.  and  i:igH  I'.  Obei  ;  Itiindolpli  Itelliuny:  Cong'l 
Chiiri-h.  Itanilolpli,  Vl.;  .Mrs.  Kcnnelb  Ives  Itlce : 
".Mionymous.  "  l.i»lsto\Mi,  Mont.;  "Anonymous,"  Orange, 
Mass.;  .Mis.  M.  It.  Lambert  ;  "ll.  F.  It."  Ciballus.  Cuba: 
Helen  (Jill;  La. lies"  Ai<l  Society  First  Alelli.  Prol.  Church, 
Blrmlngliam.  Ala.;  F.  .1.  Kepler;  Mrs.  S.  U.  Engle: 
Primary  l»ept.  of  St.  John's  S.  S..  ]lani|iliin.  Va.  ;  Lena 
W.  Siirague:  Clyde  L.  Ilabco.k;  Ed.  S.  •|■ld\e1^  Circle  '.' 
of  First  Pris.  Cliur.h,  (Jreeiisboio,  .N.  C. ;  W.  E.  H<igan; 
Philatbca  Class  1st  Preaby.  S.  S. ,  Nalrona,  Pa.;  ".Anony- 
moiiR,"  Long  Island  Cily.  N.  \  :  Jessie  SliniiMin;  It.  O 
Weller;  Mrs.  Clara  Thomas:  Iv  Logan ;  Bertha  W.  Week-. : 
Herbeil  W.  Uyan;  Itevi'riy  .McCaninuui ;  lllue  Valley  S.  S. 
MunliattMii.  Kan.;  Bcliiiont  AI. 
vllle.  Teiin.  :  (ieoige  \.  .SafToid 
.Stralle:  liiirothy  Carver;  Mrs. 
Borden:  Kalln'rlno  .\very  •  .V. 
Veen;  .Millard  II  Siiiilh  and 
Bacliiiian:  Thoiiias  E.  Wat  kins; 
Tiers:  .Miss  I),  i;.  Hudgins; 
Opdemeyer;  Susie  K.  Sandci.soi 
Dennis;   W.   T.    ('olenian;   Carolln 


E.    Sunday    School.    Nash 

.VIvlii  T,    Harrison:    Helen 

.\.     McGeorge:     liiiby     M. 

L.      Itowlliig;     .\.      Vaiulei 

Elizabeth    A.    Smilh;    lima 

R.    S.    .Mercer;    Mrs.    P.    U 

Airs.     D.     Gerbeiich;     Leila 

C.     N.     Smilh;     A.     It. 

II.    -Vustln   and  Caroline 


V.  Austin;  II.  A.  Hoeing;  Itogers  N.  Addison;  Lillian 
lleiil;  Pieshy.  Ladles'  .\ld  S<ii'lelv.  Kaufman.  Texas;  Dan- 
iel MePhee;  C.  L.  Ford;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  It.  A.  P.cneker; 
r  Kntherino  Smith:  Dr.  W,  .V.  Noriis;  J.  S.  Whllworlli; 
Lena  G.  Tompkins:  II.  Elizabeth  Beard;  James  C  Towers: 
II.  S.  Webster:  Beatrice  B.  Liptoii ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Macdonald: 
Donald  G.  Ralnle;  .\rlliiir  L.  Cook;  AI.  Blanche  Truvis; 
Robert  .Xrtliur  Englandcr;  Pciin's  Ataiior  School,  Moriis- 
vllle,  Pa.;  Rainbow  Club,  .\le\andria.  La.:  English  Slu- 
S.,  LliiHood.  Kan  :  W  II.  .Mstoii; 
.School.  Chicago,  III.:  Saeiiger  Drug 
Shii'viport,  La.;  Kearney  Stalo  Nor- 
Keariii'y,     Neb.  ;     Phi     Epsllon    Tliela 


CLOW   PRODUCTS 

Hospital  Kqiiipinctit 

L" 

Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers 

L. 

Cast  Iniii  Pipe  ami  Fittings 

a 

Valves  anJ  Fire  }IyJrants 

D 

Drinking  Fuuiitains 

L 

Swimming  Pool  Purification 

r: 

Gastear.i  Radiators 

c; 

InJustri.il  Plant  Sanitation 

c: 

Man'iole  Covers  and  Frames 

111 

Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

n 

Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains 

c 

Fillers  and  Fish  Traps 

f—i 

Plnnihing  Supplies 

Hot  Water  Heaters 

Marble 

Lj 

Stc.iiu  F"ittiiiK» 

;-] 

Steam  Heat 
Without  Coal 


GASTKAlVI  rudiatorswill  heat  an  entire  build- 
ing or  a  single  room,  with  a  uniform  tem- 
perature automatically  maintained. 

The  heat  is  moist  and  healthful,  free  from  all 
dust  and  soot.  Furnace,  chimney  and  piping  are 
eliminated,  and  the  cellar  is  freed  for  other  uses. 

Each  radiator — like  any  ordinary  radiator  in 
appearance-  is  a  complete  steam-heating  plant 
in  miniature,  using  gas  for  fuel,  and  regulated  hy 
a  thermostat.    No  attention  is  required. 

You  can  install  Gasteam  in  a  new  building  as 
the  sole  source  of  heat.  Or  in  existing  buildings 
it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  systems, 
providing  a  supplementary  heat  for  cold  rooms 
or  extreme  weather. 

The  cleanliness,  healthfulness,  economy  and 
convenience  of  Gasteam  heating  has  brought  it 
into  wide  favor  the  country  over  for  heating  resi- 
dences, stores,  offices,  schools,  churches,  and  fac- 
tories— in  fact,  every  type  of  building,  new  or  old. 

Check  coupon  for  data 
JAMES  B.  CLOW  ^  SONS 

(tenr-iii/  Offices : 

534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Siilfs  offices  ill  the  principal  cities 


%% 


No  dirt,  ashes  or  attention 


•)^ 


•  leiils     Lliiwoiid     II. 
Koom    :is:'.    (;al11slel 
Co.     I.niclellev     Club, 
iiial    Dramnlli;    Club 


(Continued  on  piiiie  107) 
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and  the  day  after  the  big  fire  the  Stefco 
Steel  Building  stood  out  amid  the  ruins  '^ 


KlNGwroOO  OIU  COMPANr 
OKMULGEE , OKLAHOMA 

January  30,  1920. 

Steel  Fabrica-tfr.g  Corporation, 
1550  "oCcrrcick  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinoie. 

G«ntler.'.e;i:- 

^9   want  to  tak9  thio  tlms  to 
tell  you  of  the  eucoeeB  of  your  Stefoo  Steel 
Buildinge.   Yesterday  '.ve  had  a  fire  In  one 
ef  your  bulldinj^s  which  contained  olle,  greases, 
and  conpounds,  and  wish  to  eay  that  your  buil- 
ding stood  the  teat  euocesa fully  and  wae  In 
no  wise  harrced. 

In  a  few  days  you  wlH  recsivs 
an  order  frou  this  company  for  a  garage  'ouil- 
dlng  of  the  earae  laaterlal. 


Youro  very  truly. 


It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  fire  is  out- 
side as  illustrated  above  or  inside  as  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter,  the  answer  is  the  same. 

Reduce  your  insurance  and  safeguard 
against  interruption  to  production  with 
STEFCO  Fireproof  Steel  Buildings.  STEF- 
CO Buildings  are  standardized  along  the  best 
recognized  engineering  lines  and  are  carried 
in  stock  for  immediate  shipment,  in  sizes  to 
suit  your  requirements.  They  meet  the  de- 
mand of  modern  industry  for  quick  service 
and  satisfaction. 

Write  today  and  have  your  factory  expansion  ready 
for  the  new  year's    rush,  'which  is  bound  to  come 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 


New  York,  N.  Y., 

1270  Broadway 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 

707  Union  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

407  Finance  Bldg. 
Norfolk.  Va.. 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2153Ry  ExchangeBldg. 
Memphis,  Tenn., 

211  Balrimore  Bldg. 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
720  Brown-Marx  Bldg. 
Houston,  Tex., 


Seaboard  Bank  Bldg.        2603  Stanford  St. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,       New  Orleans,  La., 
802  Fulton  Bldg.        Maheca  Bldg. 
Chicago,  1550  McCormick  Bldg. 
Factories : 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Harvey,  IlL 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


JAMAICA  (,in'.;er  under 

THE   BAN 

MAXl'FAC'Tl  HERS  of  flavoring  .x- 
tracts  are  alaritK^l  by  an  edict  of  the 
riiit<-(i  States  Prohibition  Commissioner 
lort)id(]iug  further  manufacture  of  extract 
of  g'iuger.  Altho  temporarily  held  up,  this 
order  hanjjs  over  their  heads  like  a  sword 
of  Damocles,  and  they  fear  that  ultimately- 
other  alcoholic  extraZ-ts,  like  those  of  vanilla 
and  lemon,  will  follow  ^nger  into  the  scrap- 
heap.  Persons  familiar  with  State  prohib- 
itory laws  will  recall  the  fact  that  "Ja- 
maica ginK<'r'  has  always  l)een  a  favorite 
tij>])le  in  dry  territory,  and  will  remember 
the  "ginger-drunkard"  not  altogether  with 
pleasure.  Th<'  eornbiuation  of  the  fiery 
sj)ice  with  its  alcoholic  solvent  seems  pecu- 
liarly productive  of  resxilts — favora])le  or 
unfavorable,  according  to  the  point  of  vievv. 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefor.e,  that 
this  particular  e.xtraet  has  been  singled  out 
for  the  preliminary  attack,  but  most  ^)er- 
sons  will  hoi)e  for  some  way  of  retaining  it 
and  othvr  flavoring  liquids  for  legitimate 
«s«,  without  favoring  their  use  as  alcoholic 
drinks.  Says  a  writer  in  Thr  Autrrliim 
Food  JouriKil  (^Chicago;: 

"Through  t lie  action  of . John  F.  Kramer, 
Federal  F'rohibition  ( 'oiumissioner.  in  de- 
i'laring  that  the  manufa<'tnre  of  tincture  of 
ginger  would  have  to  cease  in  the  United 
States,  the  oflicers  and  meud>ers  of  tiie 
Flavoring  Kxiract  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  (nited  States  have  becoine 
alarmed  that  if  the  jiianufact ure  and  sale 
of  tincture  (»f  ginger  is  entirely  ])ri»hibitt(i 
such  action  will  simply  'open  the  door  for 
theabsoiuff  prohibition  of  the  manufa<*ture 
and  sale  of  other  extracts.' 

"Altho  Commissioner  Kramer  seem<<l 
to  be  adanuint  in  the  stand  lie  to<ik,  the 
extract  Jiianufact urers  su(M'e«'ded  in  jxi- 
.suading  him  to  hoUl  the  matter  in  abey- 
ance until  some  means  could  be  devis«'d 
of  me«>tiiig  the  views  of  the  (iovernnuiit 
in  such  a  way  as  would  not  altsolutely 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  tincture  of 
ginger. 

"Three  suggestions  were  made  b.\'  I  lie 
committee  of  the  extract  manufacturers' 
association.  Two  inxoived  llu>  tiling  of 
n'ports  by  manufa<'tnrers,  and  were  there- 
fore turned  down  by  the  prohibition  com- 
missioner on  the  ground  that  manufacturers 
are  already  overburdened  in  making  out 
reports,  and  that  the  d«'partments  in  Wash- 
ington are  also  o\'(>rbur(lened  with  clerical 
work,  and  that  the  matter  of  tr\ing  to  regu- 
late subj(>cts  of  tiiis  kiinl  by  making  maiiu- 
fjict urers  and  others  mak*-  certain  reports 
Mumlhly  or  quarterly  had  reached  a  limit. 
The  third  suggestion,  which  involves  a 
change  in  the  formula  for  tincture  of  ginger 
was  promised  consideration.  Suggest  i<ui 
No.  li  was  as  follows: 

"'That  a  regulation  be  issued  pro\iding 
that  from  and  after  ninety  days  from  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  tht>  regulation 
th«'  product  now  known  as  tincture  of 
ginger  siiould  not  l>e  permitted  to  be 
Mild  unless  its  conleiils  of  ginger  exlnu-- 
lives  should  be  double  the  content  of  the 
same  now  prescribed  by  the  I  iiilid 
Slates    IMi;uniacop<eia.' "     , 


Sinitb ; 
H.  1. 
C.     S. 


S.  S.  Class  of  So.  I'rcs.  Cliuicli,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Kliza- 
heth  Fain;  IIclcii  A(l<lonis;  Class  7  of  St.  .lolm's  l.u- 
tlieran  Cliuich,  Wilkcs-Haire,  Pa.;  Ann  Camp  Kiie,  Wah- 
petoii.  X.  D. ;  Wliilcw att'i'  anil  Cnion  Towiisliip  S.  S.  Asso- 
Si'Ogeu'iokvilk',  .Mo.;  Woman's  Bonelit  Asso.,  Fosston, 
.Minn. ;  Kighlli  (Jiaile  Sdiool  No.  ."),s,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  F. 
A.  .loslin;  C.  B.  Brown;  .Junior  Kcd  Cross  St.  Mary'.s 
IMiljlie  .School,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio:  Wcstwnoil  I'uljlic  .Schools, 
Wcslwood,  N.  .1.;  J{.  V.  Nelson;  .Tcssica  Lozier  Payne; 
.Adam  J.  Fitzsimnions;  .lames  W.  Tjson,  .Jr.;  Carrie  C. 
Coilover;  Mrs.  F.  J.  Uauer;  C.  K.  ChiUle;  Mrs.  .lohn  I. 
Coulhourtr;  Mis.  Jictli  ('.  Ferguson;  C.  S.  Collins;  Chas. 
L.  Bruerd;  I.loyd  K.  Shirley;  .\.  V.  Wolcoll ;  Chas.  W. 
Kellogg;  ilr.s.  Isahelle  M.  Scott;  Klise  Uakes;  O.  Kinj;; 
Mr.  ami  Mfs.  Oenrge  Barlow  I'ennv;  K.  Matthews;  Oraeo 
K.  Werner;  Mrs.  C.  U.  Neiille;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Uutt  ;  Mrs. 
.Sarah  A.  Delano;  JOl.sie  Lewis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  M. 
I'evear;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Sharp;  E.  S.  Heyser;  Cora  Belle 
Wilson;  Daniel  P..  .Jelt ;  Fred  A.  Dull;  E.  .1.  Ba.xler; 
.\licB  Vern  Kierce;  Susie  Groves:  Bees  C.  Boherts; 
■■.\non.vmous."  JIastings.  Neb.;  T.  Norlheott;  W.  C.  Kin- 
iiis;  <;eo.  (i.  O'.Shea;  .Jessie  F.  Hammer;  Clarenie  I). 
Wrlghl  ;  Kale  .lordan ;  .Mrs.  G.  M.  Telford;  W.  F.ugene 
I!.  Ashe;  .\\\v  Vermaire;  J.ieut.  n.  S.  TierTiey;  .\my  Wren; 
.\>!ries  .M.  Kowell;  W.  F.  Wingenrolh ;  Geo.  Burke; 
Siliniiill  Pi('lniH  Frame  Co.;  D.  E.  Guerrant;  Mrs.  <'.  P. 
t'racy;  Jlrs.  Belle  Ivoch ;  Geo.  A.  Myers;  Boy  C. 
(lirisiiiiB  Beaid;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  McVey; 
.Vckioyd;  Madeline  B.  VanDuzer;  W.  C.  Miller; 
-Vilcird;  Messenger  Shoe  Store ;  Muriel  Streibert;  Kva  M. 
ondin;  Mary  J'iper;  il.  F.  Badger;  Allan  B.  Gray;  U. 
M.  Houston;  K.  R.  JUistis;  >Jizabeth  Dudoo;  Mary 
Wynian;  "Your  Friend,"  Cincinnati,  O. ;  George  A.  Cal- 
laiii;  Aidse  .Sandford;  Conwell  B.  Carter  and  Katherjnc 
l>.  Carter;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Barr;  Harold  G.  Baugh ;  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  C.  .1.  Burger;  .Fohn  F.  MeGrath:  Anne  E.  Gardner; 
II.  .\lden;  (Jrcerie  Willis:  Harriet.  F.  Moriaila;  E.  J. 
Jtaird;  Man'  iMilchell;  F..  C.  Campbell;  Edna  M.  Osborn ; 
I'eler  Bradley  "In  Loving  Memory  of  Bulli  Boeltga," 
New  York  (ily;  A.  F.  Tyler;  C.  R.  I'rentiss;  J.  E. 
llerlzler;  J.  A.  Norman;  Mrs.  Wm.  N.  Dudley;  Martha 
.T.  .lackson;  I'aUl  Sterling;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  FO'- 
hoter:  .loe  H.  Hoiilh:  Adelaide  Kelly  and  Christena  Went; 
l.ois  J.  Snow;  .lohn  Wallenfelsz;  t;.  ]>.  Eawler;  Royal 
Ice  Cream  Parlor;  1*1.1  T.  Uowison;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Mor.se;  .1.  E.  McGowau;  .Mrs.  Boss  B.  Frer;  P.  C, 
Hayes;  .SHsan  F.  Vanderslice;  L.  P.  Uotle;  Emerson 
Baiford;  A.  I..  Shrevi  ;  Mary  De  Eoaeli;  W.  .1.  Poole; 
Waller  C.  Mugglj;  i.ena  K.  NeHtt.ii;  T.  Noel  Butler; 
lieorge  E.  Meizger;  .lessie  W.  Conover;  O.  F.  Macon: 
DolUo  .Jones;  M.  Walter  .lacohson ;  i'.  N.  Miller;  .J.  E. 
King;  J.  IC.  Shirjey;  Jl.  P.  Hilliard;  (Jeo.  K.  Meiie.ly. 
Kalheilne  F.  Parker;  Hugh  M.  Tate;  R.  B.  Swaiin;  R. 
E.  .N'ewhy;  .J.  C.  Downs:  .Anna  C.  ."<e<dl:  Mr.  ami  Mr^ 
J.  A.  Neville;  A.  E.  Vosseller;  Heriiy  l>aliman;  Edna  1. 
Wlleo.v;  C.  .\I.  Q\iiiitero;  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Bavniond  I >.  > 
<'ailav>';  Fred  VV.  I'faeffle;  W.  P..  Davis;  .1.  .M.  I'aluu  i 
<  .  M.  Sniilh;  Air.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Rudolph;  .J.  C.  Has 
lev;  George  H.  Bradforil ;  .M.  H.  Jvellogg;  .Mrs.  JIari'ey 
.Voui.sc;  Belli cca  Newci>iiih;  Mrs.  J'red  K.  Barker:  V.  M. 
StaiiHeld;  C.  .\.  HUe;  Martin  W.  Peck; 
Mrs.  I,.  F.  NoKni;  1.  W.  Tiller:  .Mrs. 
Otis  M.  Montague;  .Miss  M.  Mitchell; 
JIazel  .li'hnsion;  -Mrs;  Ertila  McI>eiuioit; 
Girirude  E.  Tptoii;  R.  C.  Webb;  B.  F. 
Ilesehleu;  .1.  G.  Calron;  Helen  G.  Helm;  'O'.  S.  .Mac- 
doiiald;  I'aul  Ijicher;  Mrs.  llarrixm  Withrow  ;  Karl 
U.seruie;  C.  .V.  Andrews:  Bessie  B.  Boat;  Teachers'  ,\s«ri. 
Iliimeslead  .Silm,,!,  San  .Maleo,  tal.  :  "In  as  .Much  Circle 
of  King's  Jiaiighiers  of  Fleming,  N.  Y. ;  I'liioii  .Springs 
.V.  Y. ;  Warren  Lodge  No.  lOH,  A.  F.  &  A.  \l..  Beuo. 
W.  Va. ;  Fire  t  reck,  W.  Va. ;  Hoc  Slgno  Vinces  Club. 
Itounoke,  Va. ;  ".\iionymoiis,"  <  oliimbus,  Ohio;  .1.  W. 
Thornian;  l..uella  D.  .Martin;  H.  U.  J..abouisse;  English 
Classi-s.  Dresden,  Teiin.  :  Waller  S.  Pope;  Geo.  R  Wight; 
Mliiislering  Clicio  of  King's  Daughters,  First  Cont.  iMi., 
.Vorwalk.  Conn.;  New  Ceulurv  Club.  Lockport,  .\.  V.: 
Freshman  class.  Division  1,  .Viioona  If.  .s.,  .\ltouna.  Pa.; 
.\.  P.  Kajiisav ;  .lanns  and  William  Itaiijbargci  ;  Eva  I 
Sinllh:  Ell.  .Meirltl;  Ella  Smiili:  .Nellie  Slow;  Mrs.  .\. 
.M.  Sholai  ;  .Mrs.  S.  B.  Humphrey;  O.  T.  (  ardell ;  .Mai 
garei,  ('.  Nelson;  Marcus  .\  Oroosniaii;  Agnes  K.  .Schaefer  , 
.M.  A.  Hatch -r.7n-.';  Mllllln  .School.  .Mimin.  I'a.  ;  I>.  C. 
.Mills;  "B.  G.  IJ.."  New  York  City;  Jay  1.  White;  E. 
,1.  1.  Nyllon;  W.  F.  Fisher;  .\ndrew  I'rhflii;  Biehard  I". 
Martin;  The  tiarden  (.'lub,  Westtleld,  N.  .1.;  KirkwiwI 
Pnsbv  S.  S.,  Klrkwoo<l,  (;a. ;  .J.  L.  .Vltom  and  Dean  F. 
Blankliishlp;  .Mrs.  Mulligan;  High  School  Glee  Club.  Man- 
cluster,  .Mass.;  A.  I',  Kna)ip,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Livings;  A.  N.  May;  G.  W.  Klzer;  "W.  S.":  Anna  T. 
BlekinK:  C.  ('.  Waldon.  Jr.;  Maurice  F.  Smith;  Mrs.  F. 
R.  Davis;  Tlu<  Ceiural  Savings  Bank,  Lowell.  Mass.; 
Isabel  l.aiiiunt;  Dr.  C.  G.  Dmohundro;  Eruesi  Russell; 
L.  b:  Babbitt;  Julia  L.  Brisiks;  Rev.  J.  K.  I'hilips;  Mrs. 
olive  .\.  N'orsworthv  ;  (has.  G.  Wharton;  L.  Rolfe; 
Wood;  .Mrs.  L.  B.  JIaMvell;  Mary  11,  Coxhead; 
Crain:  Elizabeth  StoMe;  The  tUrls  of  SI,  .Mary's 
Burlington.  N,  .1.;  li  N.  Schafer;  W.  F.  U'< 
I'oales;  H.  F.  Cameron;  Zacbary  Tayloi ;  Henry  1.,. 
VaiiSanrord;  Mutual  Helpers'  Society.  North  Atileboro, 
.Mhss.  :  Girl  Scouts,  Souihgate,  Newport.  Ky.  ;  Dr.  F.  1). 
Robertson;  Hazfl  B.  Doe;  VV.  C.  Flen ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Uvnsln;  Harry  K.  Feiser;  J.  .\.  Johnson;  N.  D. 
Sidfoid;  «.;.  P.  Griffllh;  li.  C.  Rader;  Emory  P.  Stark: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.ouls  J.  l';schwcge;  <;ustav  KlmiHl;  tiuido 
.Marburg;  Wilder  B.  Thompson;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Veil;  .Mrs. 
Marv  A.  tbnihl;  The  Phillips  Children,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Fllzabeth  1'.  and  Ellen  L.  Ross:  Helen  M.  Wade:  IMiia 
L.  Weller;  I'blllp  S.  Clark;  Cha.s.  Kayscr;  Daisy  Pttngoi 
Sihlmpelcr;  Mr.s.  George  .S.  I'atton;  Dr.  Wm.  I'.  Hari  : 
'■,\noriymous,"  rrbana.  111.;  Maria  V,.  C, 
W.  Still;  The  Casenovia  .National  Batik, 
.Mis.  J,  J.  Baeder;  Will  W.  Houser;  J. 
«on  Co.;  .\dvelit  C.  H.  &  F.  M.  .S<iclety. 
Presbyterian  Aid  tJoclety.  Ellensburg,  Wash.  ;  Frank  B.  J. 
Buller.s;  .Marshall  .Music  Club,  Tc<as;  Klinlergarteii  Chil- 
dren, Colorado  Bl\d.  School.  Gleiidale.  Cal. ;  Church  of 
the  Gi'od  Shepher.l.  Cooliimce,  N.  C. ;  M.  E.  Nortli  S.  S.. 
I'atoka.  HI.;  West  Lafayette  .Music  Club,  In. liana:  Dr. 
Ilerlnit  P.  Raiiiscv;  William  Keech;  Mis.  Maude  B. 
Mrs.  li.  L.  Mavnard:  Wm.  R.  Williams;  .Mr. 
B.  B.  Ilaigei;  Shlrby  K.  .Moals;  T.  D.  J'roc- 
H.  Shlia;  C.  1>.  Terry;  Emery  K.  Slan.sel;  Mr. 
('has.  U.  Lawton:  W.  H.  Cooimm;  Alma  'I'ayloi  ; 
Strong;  Mis.  Fn  derlck  L.  Chainnan ;  S.  O.  Cort- 
l''reil     R.      Batesoii;     L.     B.      Simpson ;      Ethel     11. 


C.    O.    Ostium; 

E.    G.     Stiirhi:' 

W.     E.     Item  is: 

J.     J'.     Braird: 

lloftei  ; 


t  .    II. 

.\lniH 
Hall, 
'Dios. 


Yost ;    Dr.    W 
New     York. 
Walter  Thomp 
Edluboro,    Pa. 


Thomas; 
and    Mrs. 
lor;    W. 
aiiti   .Mrs. 
Lilly   M. 

vv'i  lirht  ;--.---- 

Rhorer;  C.  S,  .Mihols:  Mis.  Frames  Haskell:  W.  K. 
llobirl  ;  Jirliii  .\.  Curtis;  L,  T.  Ware;  tieoige  Carhart,  Jr.; 
II  E.  Olscn ;  David  V.  Fonda  and  .\nne  Louise  Fonda: 
K.  V.  TiMin.er;  Frederick  Scholer;  W.  C.  Phlegar;  .Mrs. 
J.  N.  Gallagher;  Fay  R.  Smith;  Ciaig  McCulloch;  ,1.  «;. 
Lov :  I!.  G.  Harris:  Roy  J,  Crrnkcr;  Thos.  Young:  D.  T. 
\'eiii;  Florence  Leiilz:  C.  II.  tJiiiff;  Mrs.  J.  I..  Wesler- 
lUbl;  .Mrs.  C.  J.  Buzzeib:  Edward  J.  Dtirbln:  .Mrs.  B. 
Frank  Revnolds;  Itoberta  S  llort"!) ;  Alex  P.  Ke.il :  Mis. 
T.  E.  Klmlier:  Harold  W.  Hnrne;  Edwin  Fallas;  .lohn  S. 
Dean;  Mrs.  R.  F.  Hogiic:  Louis  C.  Walker;  H.  .\. 
Trillcr:  H.  E.  .\lbilght:  Colin  (L  Fink,  Ph.D.:  MUian 
M.  Case;  Horace  H.  Glenn:  S.  A.  Myers;  Will  H.  Will- 
son;  Louis  Ilfild:  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  L.  C.  Shaul;  Kllae 
Bergiiiaii;  Mary  I..  ICberle ;  Rirss  (J.  Conklln :  I''rance8  B. 
Deaner     land     others,     luld     over     until     ne.\t     weekl. 


Contribution*  of  leHt.  than  $10.00  ench,  $4,621.21 
Previously  reported      .    $2,163,420.82 
Toliil  this  report  264,772.39 


GRAND   TOTAL       $2,428,193.21 


The 
Sp^akman 
Mixometer 

^Warm  or  cold,  a 
shower  bath  is  health- 
giyitig  and  cleansing 

A  WARM  SHOWER! 
Think  of  its  delight — the 
sense  of  ease  as  gallons 
of  pleasantly  warm  •water  flow 
doNvn  your  back  and  chest,  and 
lulls  your  nerves  into  quiet, 
peaceful  rest. 

And  when  you  turn  the 
handle  to  "cold"*— :the  spark- 
ling spray,  as  it  strikes  your 
body,  sends  your  blood  a-zip- 
ping  and  a-racing.  You  take 
a  deep  breath,  throw  back  your 
shoulders,  you  stretch  your 
limbs,  arms,  and  you  wonder 
when  you  ever  felt  so  good. 

Of  course,  knowing  that  your 
shower  is  always  going  to 
work  perfectly  adds  a  lot  to 
your  enjoyment. 

Ask  your  architect,  plumber  or 
dealer  in  plumbing  supplies  about 
Speakman  Showers.  The  latter  two 
will  g^ve  you  Speakman  Shower 
folders      or  write  us. 

We'll  he  glad  to  guide  you  in  th« 
selection  of  a  shower. 

And  remember: 

When  you  build  or  alter,  insist 
that  your  shower  i*  a  Speakm.in. 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


With  the  Speakman  Mtxonieter  you 
call  cliNDKe  tire  teiiiperRture  front  warm 
to  cold  as  graduHlly  or  a?)  .snddenlr  as 
you  wish.  The  shower  shown  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  Speakman  line. 
It's  designed  for  installntlon  in  residences. 
hotels  and  ohibs. 
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1921 
Investments 

/^UR  new  booklet  of  investment 
^"^  offerings  describes  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tive securities  yielding  satisfactory  returns. 

A  Byllesby  security  means  one  sponsored 
by  an  organization  devoted  to  continuous 
service — engineering,  construC^on  and 
management. 

Byllesby  Eledlric  and  Gas  Companies 
serve  more  than  500  cities  and  towns 
with  a,  200,000  population  and  have  ap- 
proximately 20,000  home  shareholders. 

^sk/or  Booklet  D-1 

H.M  byllesby  &  Ca 

looofporatca 

111  Broadway  O^ewtbrtt 

208  S   La  Salle  St.    30  SUte  St.     10  WeyboMcl  St 
Chicago  Boston  Providence 


CVoifR  Copy  of 

^^CREATINC  COOD 
INVESTMENTS'^ 
i$  Ready 

■EVERYWHERE  iavestors  are  discovering  a  satis- 
■■-^  factory,  worry-free  investment  for  their  savings  in 
Miller  7%  Bonds.  Learn  how  your  money  can  earn  7%. 
•nd  be  as  well  safesuarded  as  in  the  savings  bank.  1'his  matter  is 
ezplaijisd  in  our  booklet.     Send  today  for  your  copy. 

$100  Bonds,    S500  Bonds,    $1000  Bonds 
Interest  payable  monthly,  or  twice  yearly 
Maturities,  2  to  10  years 

G.L.hlLLER&^, 


INCORPOBATCD 


01   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  CA. 

First — The  Investor's  Welfare 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  foraehort  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
custoipers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  last  No.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.*  Lawrence.  Kansas 


Ash   your 
Hardware   MercKont 


STANLEY 

GARAGE 

HARDWARE 


COUNTING  UP  THE  FARMER'S  LOSSES 


WITH  a  bumper  crop  large  enough  for 
our  own  needs  and  to  serve  the 
tables  of  Europe  and  China,  the  American 
farmer  incurred  during  the  last  year  a  loss 
estimated  between  $5,000,000,000  and 
$8,000,000,000,  and  he  still  faces  falling 
prices.  Secretary  E.  T.  Meredith,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  describes  the 
situation  as  a  national  problem.  On 
November  1,  prices  were  33  per  cent, 
below  those  prevailing  at  planting  time, 
and,  according  to  the  Secretary's  annual 
report,  "a  sober  national  thought  with 
regard  to  the  importance,  the  absolute 
•necessity,  of  a  sustained  agriculture  in  this 
country  is  imperative."  In  general,  as  it 
is  pointed  out,  we  should  expect  the  farmer's 
condition  to  be  improved  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat 
or  corn  or  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
he  produces.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
often  happens  that  when  all  farmers  have 
extraordinarily  good  crops  during  the  same 
year  low  prices  leave  him  worse  off  than  he 
has  been  in  other  years  with  short  crops 
and  high  prices.  This  year  high  prices 
continued  until  the  farmer  was  ready  to 
sell,  when  the  price  reduction  set  in,  cover- 
ing everything  the  farmers  had  to  sell  and 
materially  affecting  nothing  they  had  to 
buy.  The  Department  .  of  Agriculture 
figures  that  the  1920  harvest,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  country's  history,  is  worth 
$9,148,000,000,  while  in  1919  the  farmer's 
aggregate  receipts  were  $14,100,000,000. 
No  other  industry,  thinks  the  Secretary, 
could  suffer  a  similar  experience  and  avoid 
insolvency.  As  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
notes,  "the  agricultural  proposition  is  not 
strictly  amenable  to  rules  which  govern 
other  business  propositions."  In  the  first 
place,  we  read: 

Its  expenses  may  be  called  continuous, 
its  profits  monetary.  The  hurry  and  toil 
and  multitudinous  activity  of  the  spring, 
the  anxious  cleaning  and  irrigating,  trim- 
ming and  nursing  of  the  summer,  autumn's 
outcry  for  many  hands  at  the  harvest 
while  suspicious  eyes  scan  the  clouds  and 
nerves  tingle  for  the  first  crack  of  frost — 
all  this  must  be  repaid  in  a  hasty  satis- 
faction of  old  contracts  or  the  making  of 
new  ones  in  the  brief  period  during  which 
the  railroads  contribute  unusual  levies  of 
rolling-stock  to  the  big  "moving,"  and  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country  are  shifted 
and  concentrated  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  terms  of  land  sowed  and  harvested, 
we  find  that  the  present  decrease  in  value 
of  produce  equals  $14  to  $15  per  acre;  as 
labor,  machinery,  seed,  and  fertilizer  were 
all  at  peak  during  sowing  and  cultivating 
of  the  crop,  with  deflation  of  labor  imim- 
portant  until  the  latter  part  of  the  harvest, 
the  figure  for  depreciation  per  acre  may 
validly  be  taken  as  a  serious  drain  upon 
whatever  profits  may  have  accrued  in  the 
past.  With  average  INIid-W'estern  holding 
of  75  to  100  acres,  this  loss  is  seen  to  amount 


to  a  very  substantial  sum.  with  slight 
promise  of  recouping  given /by  present  or 
prospective  pritee   levels. 

In  1919  this  country  was  hoarding  its 
crops.  The  present  harvest  was  expected 
with  anxiety.  In  the  final  workout  five 
million  fewer  acres  were  harvested  in  1919 
than  in  1920.  Through  our  bounteous 
harvest  and  the  egregious  conditions  of 
exchange  we  now  appear  to  have  too  much 
food  on  hand,  while  Europe  is  scratching  its 
rubbish-heaps  and   China  is  starving. 

If  the  logical  trend  of  decreased  acreage 
be  followed  this  year  and  the  crop  is 
merely  normal  (if  not  subnormal,  as  may 
well  be  expected  after  the  present  bumper 
yield),  the  United  States  may  find  itself 
severely  taxed  to  meet  domestic  demand 
and  retain  a  proportion  of  export  custom. 
Every  present  circumstance  and  future 
possibility  urge  national  attention  to  both 
the  farmer's  $5,000,000,000.  loss  and  the 
more  .serious  results  which'  it  may  entail 
upon  the  nation. 

Commenting  on  the  decreased  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer,  the  I  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  said  in  a  recent  bulletin : 
"It  would  be  foolish  for  the  people  engaged 
in  other  industries  to  think  that  they  can 
go  on  making  and  selling  goods  as  tho  this 
loss  had  not  occurred,  enjoying  also  the 
benefit  of  this  reduction  in  cost  of  farm 
products."  We  should  remember,'  says  a 
writer  in  The  Manufacturers  Record,  that 
the  crops  raised  during  the  past  season 
were  the  most  expensive  to  produce  in  the 
country's  history.  Basing  his  figures  on 
reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  writer  continues: 

The  estimated  farm  value  of  the  twenty- 
six  crops  listed  on  November  1  is  $10,289,- 
000,000  (November  1  prices),  compared 
with  $13,637,000,000  in  1919,  a  decrease  of 
$3,348,000,000,  or  nearly  25  per  cent. 

The  eight  principal  cereal  crops  show  a 
production  in  1920  of  5,878,000,000  bush- 
els, compared  with  5,544,000,000  bushels 
produced  in  1919,  an  increase  of  334,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  6  per  cent.  Because  of  the 
decline  in  prices  the  farmers  would  receive 
for  these  crops,  even  on  November  1  aver- 
age, less  than  $5,513,000,000,  as  against 
$7,470,000,000  received  in  1919,  a  de- 
crease in  value  of  $1,957,000,000,  or  26  per 
cent.  In  1918  the  farm  value  of  these  grain 
crops  was  $7,073,000,000  and  in  1917, 
$6,978,000,000. 

The  production  of  3,197,000,000  bushels 
of  corn  for  1920  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Tho  it  is  282,000,000 
bushels  larger  than  the  1919  crop,  the 
farm  value  for  1920,  based  on  Novem- 
ber 1  prices,  would  probably  not  be  more 
than  $2,792,000,000,  or  a  decrease  in  value 
compared  with  the  1919  crop  of  probabl.v 
more  than  $1,140,000,000  for  this  one  crop. 
The  real  decrease,  due  to  still  further 
decline  in  price  now  going  on,  will  prob- 
ably be  nearly  $1,500,000,000. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  1920  wheat 
crop  is  about  $1,400,000,000,  or  $600,000,- 
000  less  than  the  value  received  by  the 
farmers  for  their  1919  wheat  crop.  The 
wheat    crop  £or  1920  is  reported  at  7.50,- 
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la  Missouri  the  average  estimated  cost 
of  producing  and  marketing  the  1919  crop, 
as  reported  by  the  State  Boaid  of  Agri- 
culture, was  $2.05  a  bushel. 

For  the  entire  United  States  the  average 
cost  of  producing  the  1919  crop  was  $2.1.5 
a  bushel,  according  to  a  comprehensive 
report  issued  last  June  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

These  figures  are  recalled  to  show  that 
farmers  have  good  reason  for  resentment 
over  the  great  decline  that  has  occurred 
in  the  market,  Mhatever  may  be  the  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  the  slump.  If  the  cost 
figures  are  correct  the  average  farmer,  and 
those  below  the  average,  find  themselves 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  distressing 
situation  of  having  to  do  business  at  a  loss. 

Their  position  is  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  retail  prices  of  the 
goods  they  buy  have  not  fallen  in  anything 
like  the  proportion  of  the  fall  in  the  prod- 
ucts they  sell.  The}'  have  had  several 
j^ears  of  the  greatest  prosperity  ever  ex- 
perienced, and  the  violent  slump  in  prices 
has  made  a  more  notable  reversal  in  their 
situation  than  in  most  other  industries 
and  trades. 

It  is  true  that  wheat  is  no^,  selling  far 
above  the  average  prewar  level.  The 
average  farm  price  of  Avheat  for  the  entire 
country  on  December  1  of  the  four  years 
ending  with  1913  was  K^  cents  a  bushel. 
The  farm  price  to-day  probably  is  close 
to  double  that  price.  But  that  comparison 
does  not  mitigate  the  disappointment  of 
farmers  who  have  witnessed  a  shrinkage  of 
more  than  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  past  few  months. 

Other  authorities  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  estimate  of  a  loss  of  *5,0(X),000,(KKJ 
is  too  large,  and  The  Bache  Renew  (New 
York)  says  that  no  account  has  been  taken 
in  some  of  the  calculations  of  that  part 
of  (he  farm  crof)  already  sold,  and  at 
higher  j)rices  than  thosi;  now  prevailing. 
In  addition  to  this,  wo  are  told,  a  respect- 
able part  of  the  crop  is  kept  on  tlie  farm. 
To  quote  The  Renew: 

Our  correspondent  in  the  Southwest,  in 
?eply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  w  hat  proportion  of 
the  crop,  in  his  opinion,  is  kept  by  the 
farmer  at  home,  says  thjit  this  varies 
greatly.  "All  wheat  e.\cept  seed  is  sold. 
In  the  surplus  corn-  and  oats-producing 
regions  some  farmers  sell  three-quarters  «)f 
their  corn  and  oats.  Other  farmers  feed  all 
corn  to  fatten  animals,  and  sometimes  all 
the  oats.  My  guess — and  it  is  only  a  guess 
- — is  that  half  the  corn  is  sold  l)y  {ho  fanner 
who  produces  it  and  about  one-third 
moves  away  on  the  railroad.  The  other 
one-sixth  is  bougiit  by  other  farmers  to 
seed  and  fatten  stock.  In  the  minor  corn- 
and  oats-producing  regions  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  croj)  is  sold;  most  of  it  is 
fed.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  forage  crops 
are  used  by  th(>  jiroducer." 

Over  our  Chicago  wire,  on  this  subject, 
we  get  the  following:  "  Kighty  per  cent. 
of  the  corn  raised  in  tliis  country  is  ft>d 
on  Iht^  farms  and  only  about  20  ])er  cent, 
enters  comm(Tcial  channels.  A  large  per- 
i'entage  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats 
liad  been  disposed  of  by  farmers  before  low 
levels  were  reached.  Corn  croj)  is  not 
ready  until  Nov«>mber,  and  it  is  the  corn 
farmer  who  has  been  the  hardest  hit." 

II  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  lil)eral 
percentage  of  every  crop,  being  kt>i)t  by  oiu> 
farmer  or  another,  can  not  be  figured  as  a 
loss  through  market  MucI  nations.  The 
estimates  referred  to  above  also  proi>ably 
include  cattle  and  hog  products,  liguring  a 
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oAttractire 
Windows 

Every  progressive  merchanc 
understands  the  business-build- 
ing possibilities  ^.^i  a  window 
designed  to  give -his  merchan- 
dise maximum  display. 

Our  new  catalogue,  just  off 
the  press,  is  replete  with  new 
ideas  and  the  very  latest  con- 
structions ii^ 
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installation  of  a  new  store  front 
by  all  means  write  for  this  book. 
If  you  are  an  architect  or  a  con- 
tractor you  should  have  this 
catalogue  in  your  files.  It  is  an 
absolute  index  and  guide  to 
correct  store  front  construction. 

Zouri  safety  key-set  construc- 
tion is  ready  for  immediate  de- 
livery. There  are  no  delays.  You 
will  find 

Zouri  Distributors 
Everywhere 

\X'e  have  I9J  representatives  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  each  car- 
tying  a  complete  line  ot  Zouri  and 
International  store   front   construction. 

Write  us  today  for  name  of  nearest 
distributor,  and  tell  us  your  construc- 
tion problem 

We  will  he  pleased  to  make  sugges- 
tions without  oHiaaiinayou  in  any  way. 
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loss  on  these,  l)ut  as  cattle  and  hogs  are 
produced  through  use  of  feed  on  which  the 
decline  has  ah-eady  been  figured,  it  would 
appear  that  a  double  loss  is  included. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  l>e  fairly  concluded 
that  the  decline  in  prices  on  the  entire 
crop  Avill  have  brought  about  a  cash  loss  t^o 
farmers  of  not  over  -S'i.OOO.OOO.OOO  to 
.Si.O(X).(X)(),()(K).    instead   of  .sr).0()().()0().(H)0. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE   COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND 

TIIK  ra])id  growth  of  the  cooperative 
ijiovenient  in  England  is  being  watched 
with  much  interest  by  American  re- 
tailers. Several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  transplant  the  cooperative  scheme  to 
iliis  country  without  much  success.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  the  New  York  Jovrnal  of 
(iimmerce  that  "cooperative  selling-plans 
seem  to  l)e  successful  only  in  the  country 
of  their  origin,"  and  a  British  merchant  is 
quoted  in  The  CaniuJitin  Grocer  as  saying 
that  selling  competition  is  too  keen  and  the 
art  of  salesmanshi])  is  too  far  advanced  in 
this  country  for  the  movement  to  succeed. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  goes  on  to  take 
from  The  Canodian  Grocer  the  following 
account  of  this  interesting  business  de- 
^  elopment  in  England : 

The  cooperative  movement  is  composed 
of  three  coordinated  divisions — the  retail 
stores,  the  wholesale  warehouses,  and  the 
factories.  The  1.2C)f)  retail  stores  are 
owned  by  some  4,(K)().(XX)  cooperative 
consumers,  who  hold  shares  costing  £1 
each.  Xo  cooperator  may  hold  more  than 
2(X)  shares.  The  seven  wholesale  societies 
are  owned  and  inanaged  >»y  a  federation  of 
the  retail  stores.  The  hundred  ])roductiA^e 
establishments,  in  turn,  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  wholesale  organizations. 

The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  has 
ils  headquai'ters  in  ^lanchester,  where  its 
warehouses  and  oiBces  occupy  six  blocks. 

The  cooperative  movement  had  in  191.S 
a  jntnibership  of  nearly  4.(XK>.(KK)  share- 
holders, a  share  and  loan  cai)ital  of  .'S;-{8S,- 
(KXJ,00(J,  and  an  anmial  sales  trade  of  aj)- 
proximately  S1,'J.T(J,(XK).0(X).  It  has  164,(XX) 
einplojees,  whose  collective  Avages  and 
salaries  bill  eqiialed  in  l'.»I8  some  $70.(KK).- 
(XK)  a  year. 

Tho  the  growth  of  the  movement  since 
the  first  year  of  the  war  has  l)een  rapid, 
the  sales  havang  nearly  doubled  in  that 
time,  the  net  surj^lus  in  1918  was  lower 
than  thai  of  1017  by  S?2,;^9{).(XK).  The 
cause  of  this  decrease  in  surplus  was 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  mateiials  and 
the  smaller  margin  between  cost  and  the 
immediati.^  charges  to  members,  societies 
having  given  more  immediate  benefit  to 
l)urcliasers  at  the  expense  of  the  quarterly 
returns. 

Some  idea  of  the  competition  in  pro- 
duction furnished  private  enterprise  by 
the  Knglish  (-ooperative  movement  is 
contained  in  the  fact  that  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  (whose  sales  in  1910 
amounted  to  S4o7.4(X),()00)  owns  and  oper- 
ates over  100  ]>rodiictive  estalilishnu-nts, 
the  value  of  whose  ])roducts  in  1910  totaled 
about  i)Sl'2().ob()  000.  These  workshops  pro- 
duce foodstuffs  and  kindred  commodities, 
textiles,  clothing,  underwear,  and  footwear, 
furniture,  utensils,  and  hou.^ehold  requisites. 

Land,  factories,  and  docks  worth  from 
.$3,000,000  to  S."xO(X),(K)0  are  being  bought 
each  year  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale. 
The   turnover   ^deposits  and    withdrawals) 


of  the  C.  W.  S.  Bank  in  1019  reached 
over  £500.000.000.  or  normally  nearly 
$2.500,(X)0,000. 

The  society  now  owns  and  operat<^s 
sixteen  tea  plantations  of  16,000  acres  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  a  wheat  estate  of  over 
lO.(XK)  acres  in  (^anada;  its  farms,  estates, 
and  lands  in  England  cover  40,fKX)  acres. 

Successful  as  the  cooperative  movement 
has  been,  it  is  not  without  its  troubles. 
"Its  very  growth  has  proved  somewhat  of 
a  handica]!,  for  the  (Jovernment  is  seriously- 
considering  curtailment  of  some  of  its 
immunity  froni    laxation."     INIoreover. 

Despite  its  immunity  from  taxation  in 
the  past,  the  .society  has  been  handicapped 
by  lack  of  capital.  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mimlier  of  shares 
Avhich  an  individual  may  hold  in  a  co- 
operative enterprise  is  limited  by  law  to 
£2(K),  or  roughly  -ISLOiX).  iiut^he  law 
does  not  prevent  such  an  enterprise  from 
])lacing  loans  or  making  bond  is.snes  to 
secure  additional  capital.  Within  the 
last  .year  the  C.  W.  S.  has  floated  two 
issues     of     developm<>nt     bonds,     totaling 

.\nother  difficulty  is  to  persuade  the 
individual  pui-chasing  member  to  leave 
a  sufficient  amount  of  his  surplus  in  the 
store  to  be  capitalized  for  the  financing 
of  the  business  of  the  store.  When  the 
quarterly  "dividend"  is  declared,  the 
workingman — or  his  wife — promptly  spends 
it.  To  combat  this  tendency,  the  society, 
lias  esta>)lished  the  Cooperative  I'nion, 
which  is  devoted  to  propaganda  and 
education.  The  T^nion  has  estal)lished  in 
the  retail  stores,  kindergartens,  grammar 
schools,  and  high  .schools  to  teach  co- 
operative principles.  It  has  just  ap- 
proi)ria.ted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  estab- 
lish a  university  for  The  same  purpose. 


THE  NEW  POSl -OFFICE   EXCHANGE 
RAIES 

Oi'  \i  Posl-oflJce  De])artnu'ut  has  come 
in  for  much  violent  criticism  because 
it  retained  its  old  prewar  exchange  rates 
for  international  money-orders.  The  dif- 
feren<?e  between  its  rates  and  the  bank 
rates  made  possible  considerable  small- 
scale  speculation  and  worked  certain 
injustice — to  say  nothing  of  spoiling  the 
department's  foreign  money-order  })usiness. 
It  is  noAV  announced  at  the  New  York 
Post-office  that  the  Postmaster-General's 
order  reducing  the  conversion  rates  for 
international  money-orders  is  now  in  force, 
this  reduction  having  l>een  made  in  view 
of  the  material  depreciation  of  the  cun-ency 
of  certain  European  countries.  Until 
further  notice,  as  the  New  York  Commercial 
notes,  all  international  money-orders  will 
be  issued  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 

Great  Britain £i  wiuals  $.3.75 

NetherlancLs |  florin  "       :{.")  cents 

Sweden 1  kroiia  '       22     " 

Denmark i     ••  ig     •• 

Norway 1     •'  "       IS     " 

France $1  13  francs 

Belgium : $i  13     " 

Italy $1  20  lire 

In  the  case  of  Switzerland  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  rate.  This  remains  as 
hitherto — .5  francs  15  centimes  equals 
$1.  The  rate  for  the  krona  on  Sweden  is 
different  from  that  on  Norway  and 
Denmark. 
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BOOKS 

ihai  are  made 
to  be  cut  up 


ONCE  each  month  for  the  year  1921  every  paper 
merchant  who  sells  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers  will  distrihute  copies  of  n  series  of  books  known 
as  "Printing  Sales  Material." 

These  books  are  made  to  be  cut  up.  They  aKc 
intended  to  enable  the  printer,  artist,  designer,  or  adver- 
tising manager  to  sit  down  with  shears  and  paste  and 
in  a  few  minutes  prepare  a  presentable  and  understand- 
able dummy  for  an\  sort  of  booklet,  catalog,  or  folder. 
Each  of  these  books  shows  specimens  of  type  pages  anil 
layouts,  type  faces,  title  pages,  covers,  illustrations, 
rules,  borders,  decorations,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  printing  possibilities  of  the  Warren 
Standard  Paper  upon  which  it  is  printed. 

These  books  are  not  sold.  They  are  distributed  by  the 
merchants  who  sell  \\'arren's  Standard  Printing  Papers. 
A  list  of  these  firms  is  printed  here.  The  list  w  ill  not 
appear  in  subsequent  advertisements.  We 
suggest  that  you  make  ;i  note  now  of  the 
distributor  in  your  city,  or  nearest  your  city, 
and  appl\  to  him  if  you  can  use  these  books. 
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List  of  Paper  Merchants 

Who  Sell  Warren's 
Standard  Printing  Papers 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sloan  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Storrs  &  Bemenl  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Ailing  8s  Cory  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  Diem  8g  Wing  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Butler  Paper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Central   Michigan    Paper    Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  fit  Sons 

Houston,  Texas 

Soutiiwestern  Paper  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Antietam  Paper  Co..  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Missouri-Interstate  Paper  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
Sierra  Paper  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Diem  fie  Wing  Paper  Co. 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Caskie-Dillard  Co..  Inc. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Tayloe  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Standard  Paper  Co. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  John  Leslie  Paper  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Son* 

NfW  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  Storfs  &  Bement'Co.     • 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Diem  St  Wing  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  86  Sons 

New  York  City  (Export) 

National  Paper  St  Type  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Field-Hamilton-Smith  Paper  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Ailing  81  Cory  Co. 

Portland,  Me. 

C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Endicott  Paper  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Ailing  8s  Cory  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mississippi  Valley  Paper  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Nassau  Paper  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Mutual  Paper  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Paper  House  of  New  England 
Washington,  D.  C,  D.  L.  Ward  Co. 

London,  England,  Lindenmeyr  81 

Johnson  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
Australia  (Brisbane,  Melbounir, 

Sydney),  B.  J.  Ball,  Ltd. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


THERE  are  few  indus- 
tries in  which  we  have 
not  solved  satisfactorily 
some  difficult  storage 
problem. 

Bars  are  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  things  to  store  con- 
veniently and  at  the  same 
time  compactly.  The  above 
cut  shows  a  Durand  Steel 
Rack  for  bars. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  also 
made  to  store  compactly  such 
diverse  articles  as  plowshares, 
autornobile  radiators,  fenders, 
tires  and  wheels. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 


505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
New  York 


Printing*  Cheap 

Cards, cirt-iilars,  laoel.s. book, paper.  Pres^Sli 

, ^Lart;pr$i.">  Job  press SL'iO.  Save  money.  Print 

fvCU^^for  others,  big  profit.   All  easy,  rules  sent. 

:J^Qj>  Write  factory  for  press  catalog,!' Y  PK, cards, 

etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merldei^  Conn. 
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Very  Healthful 

Sample  free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept. 
7,  Maiden,  Mass.    25c.  everywhere. 
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Taylor  Instrument  Companies  ' 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  21. — Premier  Rhallis,  of  Greece, 
tenders  King  Constantine  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Greek  Cabinet. 

What  is  reported  as  the  most  desperate 
battle  in  Ireland  is  fought  betM'een  the 
Irish  Republicans  and  Crown  forces, 
in  County  Tipperary,  the  Sinn-Feiners 
being  defeated. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  declares  that  he 
will  maintain  his  attitude  in  not  rec- 
ognizing the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  and 
informs  General  Caviglia  that  he  will 
resist  with  force  of  arms. 

December  22. — An  Italian  torpedo-boat- 
destroyer  shells  the  foi'ces  of  d'Annunzio. 
Fiume  is  besieged  by  regular  Italian 
forces. 

A  serious  labor  riot  occurred  recently  in 
Petrograd,  says  a  report  from  Helsing- 
fors.  The  riot  was  erusht  after  many 
persons  had  been  killed  or  injured,  and 
105  laborers  were  executed. 

Crown  military  forces  occupy  the  City 
Hall  and  Municipal  Building  of  Dublin, 
according  to  reports  from  that  city. 

The  Armenian  Soviet  decrees  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  and  the  re- 
pudiation of  all  debts  and  other 
obligations,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Constantinople. 

A  serious  clash  occurs  at  Ferrara,  Italy, 
'when  the  Socialists  organize  a  demon- 
stration in   protest  against  recent  at- 
^tacks  upon  Socialist  deputies  in  Bologna, 

Reports  of  important  Bolshevik  forces 
concentrating  with  heavy  artillery  along 
the  Georgian  frontier  are  causing  alarm 
in  Tiflis.  It  is  feared  the  next  move  of 
Ithe  Bolsheviki  will  be  an  invasion  of 
jGeorgia. 

December  23. — The  evacuation  of  Fiume 
by  civilians  begins,  says  a  dispatch 
from  Milan.  The  food  situation  of 
the  city  is  considered  almost  desperate. 

A  dispatch  quoting  Moscow  newspapers 
says  the  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
solved to  abolish  the  right  to  private 
ownership  of  books.  All  existing  libra- 
ries will  be  appropriated  by  the  state. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  say  that  a 
Japanese  punitive  expedition  sent  to 
the  Hunchun  district  of  Korea  is  alleged 
to  have  burned  thirty-two  villages, 
"killed  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
district,"  and  "massacred  145  peaceful 
inhabitants  in  one  town." 

December  24. — Plans  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  military  control  from 
Santo  Domingo  are  announced  in  a 
proclamation  issued  at  the  direction 
of  President  Wilson  and  made  public 
in  Washington. 

A  military  proclamation  in  Cork  orders 
that  all  householders  in  the  martial- 
law  area  on  January  1  must  affix 
on  the  inner  side  of  their  doors  a  list 
of  all  inmates  with  age,  sex,  and  other 
description. 

A  Shanghai  report  says  a  terrific  earth- 
quake took  place  in  Cansu  province  on 
December  16,  with  casualties  estimated 
at  2,000. 

December  25. — Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Uchida,  addressing  preliminary  meet- 
ings of  the  Diet  in  Tokyo,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  a  new  Japanese- 
American  treaty  will  be  concluded  lead- 
ing to  nullification  of  the  California 
land  law.  Mr.  Uchida  said  negotia- 
tions   are    proceeding    on    the    under- 


^^^kl?^ 


FREEDOM  FROM  TREMOR 

A  BUILDING    often    vibrates    in 
unison  with  the  machinery  within 
it.  This  condition  is  unnecessary. 

Foundations  can  be  designed  for  the  ma- 
chines which  will  prevent  the  transmission  of 
the  vibration  to  the  floor  and  walls. 

That  means  added  comfort — increased  eflii- 
ciency. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


Harrison  Building 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


DELICIOUS  AND  SUSTAINING- 

DIABETIC 


quicKLY  made:  with 

^  FLOUR 


Contains  Practically  No  StarcK 


TWENTY  CtNTS  BRINGS  A  GENEROUS    SAMPLE 
ENOUGH   FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DELICIOUS  MUFFINS 

WAUKESHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

5  Riverside   Drive- WAUKtStlA-WISCONSIN  — 


FREE  Trial 

PiedmonI  Red  Cedar  Chest* 


protei-t  furs,  wooleoa 
and  plumes  from  mothi. 
etc.  Fineat  t'U.  IS 
days'  free  trial.  Direct 
from  factory.  Write  to- 
day  for  free  catalog. 
PIEDMONT  REDCEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Depl.  47.  SlalesviUe,  N.  C 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


t(5AR5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IMVFMTODQ  Wh>  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
liy  V  i:.l>(  1  vyi\0  ^^rjte  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171.    Washington,   D.   C. 


Dlalog8,Monolog8f»|  ■  %f#%Vaudevine  Acts 
Musical  Readings!*!  H  W  ^How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drill 8,  Pageants!  IbH  I  WMake  -  up  Goods 
Tableaux,  Jokes,  rolk  I)ances,  Entertainments, 
Kecltatiuns, Pantomimes, Minstrel  Material, Speakers. 
Commencement  Manual  full  of  New  Ideas  and  Plans, 
CatalogFree.T.S.Denisoa&Co. Dept. 34  Chicago 


CA  RDCrnC  f^o^t  Profitable  chick- 
w*l  DilCLIIv  ens,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
geese.  Choice  pure-bred,  hardy  northern 
raised.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices. 
AmeHca's  great  ponUrij  farm.  28th  year. 
Send  5  cforlarge  valuable  book  and  oatalog. 
R.  F.  NEUB£RT  Co.,  Box  859.  Mankato,  Minn. 


You  Can  Live  Longer,  Do  More 
Be  Healthier  and  Happier 

by  conforming  to  the  rules  of   modern   hygiene 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute,  with  a  Fore- 
word by  William  Howard  Taft.  points  out  the  way 
to  rational  living  along  scientific  lines.  It  will  add 
years  to  your  life  if  faithfully  followed. 

"Every  man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  who  de- 
sires to  be  healthy  and  to  live  long  should  be  familiar  with 
its  contents." — Dr.  A.  T.  McCorninck,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Kentucky. 

"The  latest  and  best  presentation  of  individual  hygiene 
and  that  care  of  the  personal  and  family  health  that  io 
the  most  necessary  duty." — Evening  News,  Bu^alo. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail  $1.52 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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staiulhi^-    .lliat    such    a    lToal\-    would 
override  the  State  law. 

Many  of  the  legionnaires  in  the  com- 
mand of  d'Annunzio  are  said  to  realize 
the  impossibility  of  being  loyal  both 
to  their  commander  and  to  their  native 
country,  and  are  deserting  d'Annunzio's 
forces. 

The  "dry"  forces  in  IJoUand  ])i)t  through 
the  Dutch  Parliament  a  law  increasing 
the  internal  -  reveiuie  tax  on  spirits 
MO  per  cent,  and  on  V)eer  100  per  cent. 
after  January  1.  The  elTeet  is  said  to 
be  that  s])irits  will  be  ])ractically  pro- 
hibitive for  the  poor. 

December  20. — Jt  is  reported  from  Trieste 
that  the  Italian  reguhirs  are  gradually 
closing  in  on  the  d'Aniuinzio  strong- 
hold at  Fiume.  Tlu'  early  capture  of 
the  city  is  looked  for. 

The  Government  of  (iualemala,  as  a  stej) 
toward  the  economic  and  i)olitical 
union  of  the  rei)ublics  of  Central 
America,  issues  a  decree  abolishing  trade 
restriction  between  thai  country  and 
the  (-entral  American  countries  of 
Honduras,  Salvador.  Nicaragua,  and 
("osta  Rica. 

Dispatches  from  .Vrrncnia,  picture  the 
situation  there  undc^r  the  Soviet  r<''girae 
as  lamiMitable,  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
food. 

De<H'inber  27.  -.V  Paris  dispat('h  says  the 
Inter-Allied  High  ( 'omniission  has  de- 
cidi'd  to  break  uj)  iill  (liTinan  military 
organizations,  owing  to  the  spread  of 
militarism  in  German  schools. 

The  Italiati  regulars  are  bombarding 
B'iumo  in  combiualiou  with  the  navy, 
A  systematic  .siege  is  under  way.  It 
is  reported  that  d'.Vnnunzio  has  been 
slightly    wouiuhul. 

Serious  fires  are  rei)orted  to  be  raging  in 
the!  business  secticni  of  Tipperary, 
following  a  fight  Viet  ween  armed  citizens 
and  ('row n  forc*>s.  Details  are  lacking 
because  of  the  ditliculty  of  communica- 
tion in  the  martial-law  area. 

A  formal  request  is  made  to  the  State 
Departmt^nt  in  Washington  by  the 
Liberal  party  of  Cuba  for  American 
supervision  at  tlie  forthcoming  by- 
eleclions  that  will  d(>cide  the  Presidency 
of  Cuba.  Th(>  re(|uest_  is  madt^  to  in- 
sure a  fair  election  without  intimida- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  present  Cuban 
Government. 

The  Russian  Soviet  (Jovernnu^nt  cancels 
all  ccntracts  with  American  business 
lirms  as  a  reprisal  for  the  deportation 
ol  Ludwig  C.  .\.  K.  Mart(^ns.  Soviet 
"Ambassador." 

It  is  r(>port('d  from  Copeiduigen  that  the 
Uusso-PoHsh  pea<'e  iK^gotiations  at 
Riga  have  been  detinilely  broken  otT. 
The  head  of  th»>  Soviet  delegation  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that  Russia's 
international  situation  is  so  good  thiil 
it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  furllu^r  witli 
the  Poles. 

CONGUKSS 

December  22. — The  House  by  ;i  vole  of 
HM>  to  S()  i)asses  the  Konlney  Kmer- 
gency  Farm  TarilT  RiU,  imposing 
temporary  duties  on  a,  score  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  protect  the  farmers. 
The  measure,  which  now  goes  to  the 
Senate,  is  designed  to  halt  importa- 
tions of  farm  i)roducts  until  a  i)ermanent 
tariff  can  be  worked  out  by  the  new 
Congress  after  March    1. 

December  23.— The    annual     pension     bill 


If  silence  is  golden, 
a  Cougher  is  made  of  brass 

Philosophy,  romance,  essay, 
Are  drowned  by  the  barks  of  the  jay 
Whose  manners  need  violence 
To  teach  him  that  "silence" 
In  public  'tis  best  to  obey. 

Drap  that   Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS 

of  Pou^hkeepsi'e 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /B4-7 
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Menlearn 

l^yto 

Whiter 

Jeeth 

-by  this  Neu/Test 

CT)LACE  a  small  quantity  of  Revelation  Tooth  Powder  in 
■*  your  hand.  Wrap  a  clean  handkerchief  or  piece  of 
sterilized  gauze  around  your  finger.  Dip  this  into 
water  and  then  into  the 
powder,  and  rub  any  stain 
on  any  tooth.  See  how 
easily  the  stain  is  removed^ 
Or  brush  all  your  teeth  with 
"Revelation"  and  see  how 
quickly  they  become  pearly 
white. 

Revelation  Tooth  Powder  gives  double  service.  Cleans- 
ing and  beautifying  the  teeth,  this  prophylactic  "liquid" 
powder  simultaneously  arrests  fermentation.  Fermen- 
tation is  the  basic  cause  of  tooth  and  gum  troubles, 
hastening  decay,  making  the  gums  soft,  opening  the 
way  to  pyorrhea. 

The  Dental  profession  has  found  that  the  ideal  denti- 
frice is  that  which  also  hardens  the  gums.  Consequently 
more  dentists  every  year  are  prescribing  "Revelation". 

All  the  ingredients  of  "Revelation"  are  beneficial.  Con- 
sequently it  is  sold  at  drug  and  toilet  counters  with  a 
Money  Back  guarantee.  Regular  price  35c.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  serve  you  by  mail. 


NO  GRIT 

(NOTaPASTE! 

NO  ACID 


August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branches 
New  York    and    Chicago 


Squires  Residence 
Netherwood,  N.  J . 


Architect 
R.  L.  Squires 


Natco  for  Safety 
and  Economy 

BUILD  SAFETY  into  your 
home — safety  from  fire 
and  excessive  fuel,  paint, 
repair  and  insurance  bills  for 
all  time.  A  Natco  home  is 
easily  heated.  The  air  spaces, 
afforded  by  the  air  cells  of  the 
tile,  retain  the  heat  and  keep 
out  the  cold  to  an  extent  im- 
possible with  other  materials. 

■FOR  STUCCO 

NATC:0  •  1-lOLLOWTn.E 

FOR   BRICK  VENEER 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  book  on 
Natco  Homes."  The  illustrations, 
floor  plans  and  descriptions  of  the 
many  Natco  homes  shown  can't  help 
but  show  you  how  to  build  with  safety 
and  economy.     A  post  card  will  do. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •PR(S)FING 
•  COMPANY  • 

812  Federal  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N-10 
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eaiTving  a  total  of  $265,000,000,  or 
over  $14,000,000  less  than  last  year,  is 
passed  by  the  Hotise  unanimously. 
Estimated  disbursements  provided  un- 
der the  bill  are:  Civil  War,  $251,612,- 
192;  War  of  1812,  $21,145;  Mexican 
War,  $840,439;  Indian  Wars,  $2,168,- 
915;  Spanish-American  War, .  $5,844,- 
360;  World  War,  $36,754. 


DOMESTIC 

December  21. — Samuel  F.  Gompers,  pre- 
sident of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  speaking  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  urges  Congress 
to  release  all  prisoners  held  for  violation 
of  the  Espionage  Act.  Mr.  Gompers 
told  the  Committee  that  all  European 
countries  have  given  amnesty  to 
prisoners  for  offenses  similar  to  those 
for  which  "these  men  are  still  held  in 
the  jails  of  the  United  States." 

December  22. — The  new  Kansas  Court  of 
Industrial  Relations  in  a  complaint 
brought  by  emploj'ees  against  a  milling 
company  which  recently  closed  down, 
holds  that  employers  of  workmen  in 
essential  industries  in  Kansas  must 
arrange  to  take  care  of  their  skilled 
and  faithful  employees  during  times  of 
depression. 

Construction  work  on  State  industrial 
projects  inspired  by  the  Non-Partizan 
League  of  North  Dakota  is  ordered 
suspended  by  the  industrial  commi.s- 
sion  of  that  State.  This  is  a  result  of 
a  law  passed  at  the  recent  election, 
doing  away  with  the  compulsory  de- 
posits of  public  funds  in  the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota.  Work  had  already 
started  on  a  grain  elevator,  flour  mills, 
and  about  sixty  residences. 

American  shipowners  and  operators  enter 
a  strong  protest  with  the  acting  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  against 
the  recent  ruling  of  the  Attorney- 
General  that  ships  under  American 
register  are  not  entitled  to  carry  in- 
toxicating liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 
The  shipping  men  produce  evidence  to 
show  that  the  "dry"  order  against 
American  ships  would  prove  disastrous 
to  their  earning  powers. 

An  organization  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating Sunday  blue-law  propaganda  is 
incorporated  in  New  York.  It  will  be 
known  as  the  Anti  Blue  Law  Association. 

A  wage  reduction  of  22}/o  per  cent,  for 
the  35,000  cotton-mill  operatives  in 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  is  an- 
nounced. 

December  23. — Secretai\y  of  the  Ti-easury 
Houston,  appearing  Wore  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  declares  himself 
against  the  restoration  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  and  predicts  a 
deficit  of  $2,100,000,000  in  govern- 
ment finances  this  fiscal  year  and  $1,- 
500,000,000  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Houston  also  opposes  the  extension  of 
the  talked-of  billion  dollar  credit  to 
Germany  and  expresses  the  view  that 
new  sources  of  revenue  must  be  found 
and  no  new  burdens  imposed  on  the 
Treasury. 

An  earthquake  of  considerable  violence, 
accompanied  by  a  rumble  as  of  thunder 
is  reported  from  Tennessee. 

Mine  operators  at  a  conference  in 
Philadelphia  reject  the  demands  of  the 
hard-coal  mine-workers  for  additional 
wage  increases,  a  minimum  of  six 
dollars  a  day  labor  rate,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  universal  eight-hour 


day.  The  mine  operators  refuse  to 
reopen  the  award  of  the  United 
States  Anthracite  Coal  Commission. 

Twenty-four  Russian  radicals  arrested 
last  winter  during  raids  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  en  Communist 
party  headquarters  in  .arious  cities, 
are  deported  on  the  Imperator.  They 
will  be  taken  to  a  port  in  Latvia. 

December  25. — Women  voters  of  the  coun- 
try are  called  upon  by  speakers  at  the 
Women's  Peace  Societj'  in  Washington 
to  defeat  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  who  favor  large  armaments. 

December  26. — Unofficial  and  informal 
negotiations  are  said  to  have  been  going 
on  for  more  than  a  week  in  Washington 
looking  to  some  kind  of  working  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining a  united  front  against  Japanese 
immigration. 

Establishment  of  central  markets  for 
perishable  food  products  in  all  large 
cities  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Federal 
licensing  system  applicable  to  all  deal- 
ers in  such  foods  at  those  markets  is 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  its  annual  report.  The 
Commission's  conclusions  are  based 
on  many  months'  investigations,  and 
it  is  declared  that  Federal  action  is 
necessary  to  obtain  effective  regulation 
and  to  avoid  unfair  and  wasteful 
practises 

December  27. — Secretary  Houston  tells 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  that 
the  Soldier  Bonus  Bill  passed  by  the 
House  at  its  last  session  would  cost 
the  nation  $2,300,000,000  if  it  become 
law. 


Homeopathy 

("  When  deprest  it  is  often  better  to  eat 
than  to  drink." — W.  M.  Gallichan,  in  The 

Daily  Mail.)   - 

When  I'm  feeling  deprest  (just  as  you  are), 
W^hen  I'm  down,  as  it  were,  in  the  dumps. 
When  I'm  sick  of  my  life 
And  my  work  and  my  wife. 
And  am  wearing  an  out-size  in  humps — 
Shall  I  call  for  Buchanan  or  Dewar? 
Or  any  of  that  little  lot"? 
Shall  I  cast  out  the  blues 
W^ith  a  bottle  of  booze'- — 
I  shall  not. 

I  am  giving  up  drowning  my  sorrow. 
For  (apart  from  the  strain  on  my  i)urse) 
The  effect  doesn't  last, 
And  when  once  it  has  passed 
I  am  frequently  verj-  much  worse. 
I've  a  horrible  head  on  the  morrow 
And  am  in  a  more  mis'rable  mood; 
So  in  future,   I   think, 
I  must  give  up  the  drink — 
And  try  food. 

When  I'm  mournful  or  morlud  or  tearful, 
I  shall  cheer  myself  up  with  some  cheese. 
Or  a  chop,  or  a  steak. 
Or  a  Banbury  cake — 
They   are   wonderful   stimulants,    these. 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  cheerful 
I  shall  do  as  The  Mail  has  decreed. 
I  sha'n't  turn  to  the  cup 
When  I'm  feeling  fed  up — 
I  shall  feed. 

Desmond   Carter   in    The    Passing   Show 
(London). 


Frequent   Reminders. — "  You  only  kiss 

me  now  when  you  want  money." 

"  Gracious,     George,     isn't     that     often 
enough?" — The  Bulletin   (Sydney). 
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Send  for  this  Valuable  Book 

"All  about  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guiile  for  tank  car  users.  Data  includes 
all  the  detailed  and  penera!  information 
lessees  and  owners  should  have  for  tlie 
safest  and  most  economical  operation  of 
cars.  Mailed  postpaid  from  St.  Louis  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price — .55.00. 


Preserving  the  Strength  of 

the  Giants  of  the  Forests 

SOME  see  tragedy  in  tlie  felling  of  great  trees.  They 
are  giants  laid  prostrate.  But  man  needs  them  in  his 
work,  and  he  has  devised  means  to  conserve  their 
strength  in  lumher,  timher,  ties,  posts,  poles,  piling  and 
wood   hlocks. 

The  treatment  for  preserving  these  woods  is  with  creosote, 
a  product  of  coal-tar.  Imagine  the  great  quantities  of  creo- 
sote required  in  preparing  structural  timbers,  piles  for  docks, 
telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  wood  hlocks  for  streets  and 
floors,  and  so  forth,  and  then  think  how  easily  and  quickly 
the  tank  car  provides  them. 

Standard  Tank  Cars  are  know  n  everywhere  as  the  standard 
of  liquid  transports,  for  they  are  built  w  ith  a  care  to  their 
strength  and  entlurance  such  as  nature  provides  in  the 
growing  of  her  great  trees. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  relmilt,  sold  and  leased. 
Write  any  office  for  prices,  leasing  terms,  and  for 
any     other     detailed    and    engineering     information. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 


OFFICES. 

ST.  LOl'I.S 

NEW  YORK                                  l»HTSlUR(;il 

(:H1<:A(;«) 

Arcade  Bulldinit 

Wool»vorth  Buililinii               Union  Arcuili'  MiiniliMi; 
Works:    SHARON,  "A. 

I'l-oplos  (Jus  Hiiiliiing 

Standard  Tank  Cars 
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THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    •    LIFE 


Essentially  So. — Our  idea  of  a  non- 
essential industry  is  a  corkscrew  factory. — 
— Bristol  (Vn.-Tenn.)  Herald- Courier. 


in  with  the  "  A's." — Austria  is  siu-e  to 
V)e  among  the  first   nations  in  the  Lea^ie 
-alphabetically       speaking-.  —  Cnhnntnis 
Difi  patch. 


Why?— President  Wilson  gets  .140,000  for 
the  Nobel  peace  prize;  Jack  Dempsey  gets 
.flOO,000  for  a  single  fight.  Why  be  a 
pa.<nfist ? — Coin iiilyiiN  Dix]i<it(l< . 


Overloaded. — A  dispatch  tells  of  the 
collapse  of  an  apartment-house  in  New- 
York.  The  rent  must  have  been  pretty 
heavy.  —  /?>'/s^r)/  (Vn.-Tenv.)  Ilerold- 
Cmiricr. 

Warned. — Clergyman  (who  has  sat 
down  next  to  slightly  intordeated  man) — 
"  Do  you  alloAv  a  drunk  on  this  car?  " 

Conductor  (low  voice) — "  It's  all  right 
so  long  as  you  don't  get  noisy." — Gargoyle. 

The  Bugamist 

A  June  bug  married  an  anglewonii; 

An  accident  cut  her  in  two. 
Thej'  charged  the  bug  with  bigamy: 

Now  what  cf>uld  the  poor  thing  do? 

— Punch  Bnirl. 


The  Proper  Ratio. —  '  T  set  by  the  papers 
that  there  are  two  hundred  families  for 
every  oiie  hundred  apartments." 

"  Well,  it  takes  the  combined  income  of 
two  families  to  pay  for  one  apartment  these 
davs." — A^eir  )'o;-fr   World. 


Suspiciou.s  Symptom. — Doctok — "  He'll 
be  up  in  a  day  or  two,  ]Mrs.  .Jones.  Why 
all  this  distress?  " 

Apprehensive  Wife — "  1  was  so  afraid, 
doctor;  all  uight  he  was  practising  the 
harp  on  the  bed-rails." — London  Opinion. 


Name  Them,  Name  Them. — There  was, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  support  from 
banking  interests  on  the  general  theory  that 
the  market  was  oversold  and  that  guilt- 
edged  stocks  were  selling  under  their  asset 
value. — Financial  Columns  of,  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail. 


Just  Missed  Perfection. — First  Cocky 
(on  horseback) — "  That  cove  ye've  had 
uoirrkin'  for  yer  ars.ked  me  fur  a  job  this 
Tuornin'.    Was  he  a  steady  chap,  Ryan?  " 

Second  Cocky — ■"  He  was.  If  he'd  ha' 
bin  inny  stiddier  he'd  ha'  bin  motionless." 
—  The  Bullet  in  {Sydney). 


Easy  Explanation. — "  I  say,  Stalker," 
he  said,  '"  you  remember  you  told  me  you 
had  hunted  tigers  in  West  Africa?  Well, 
Captain  Smith  tells  me  there  are  r.o  tigers 
there." 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  Stalker, 
blandly,  "  I  kill(>d  them  -M.''— London 
Opinion. 


Old  Friends. — Bobby's  mother  took  him. 
out  to  the  park  the  other  day,  and  as  they 
stood  watching  the  birds  in  their  enormous 
cage  the  little  fellow  observed  a  stork 
gazing  at  him.  "  Oh,  look,  mother," 
said  Bobby.  "  The  stork  is  trying  to  see 
if  he  remembers  me  still." — The  Argonaut 
{San  Francinco) . 


A  Look  That  Lingers. — Most  of  us  keep 
at  least  one  eye  on  the  temptation  we 
pray  not  to  be  led  into. — Greenville. {S.  C.) 
Pit  ilninnt. 


Useful  Onte  More. — The  most  cheerful 
sign  is  that  counterfeiters  are  again  finding 
it  worth  while  to  make  meney. — Richmond 
iVa.)  News  Leader. 


Quite  True. — "  You  can't  judge  people 
l)y  their  name." 

-'  Is  that  so?  " 

"  One  might  thmk  from  the  name  that  a 
grass  widow  was  green." — Lyre 


Mistake    Somewhere. — "  Ma,    did    you 

ever  hear  a  rabbit  bark?  " 

"  Rabbits  don't  bark,  dear." 

"  That's  funn>'  !  My  story-book  says 
that  rabbits  eat  cabbage  and  bark."  - 
Wichita  Beacon . 


What  He  Said.— Professor — "  So,  sir, 
you  said  that  1  was  a  learned  jackass, 
did  you?  " 

Freshte — "  No,  sir,  1  merely  remarked 
that  you  were  a  burro  of  information."— 
Boston  Transcri pt. 


Local  Fame. — After  an  absence  of  four 
years  a  certain  man  wcmt  back  to  visit 
his  old  home  town.  The  first  four  people 
he  met  didn't  remember  him  and  the  next 
three  didn't  know  he  had  been  away. — 
Polo  {Mo.)  News-Herald. 

Nashville  Raps  Chicago.  —  CuicACio 
Jttdge — "  So  you  murdered  your  -whole 
family,  eh?     Thirty  days." 

Prisoner — "  Don't  be  so  hard  on  me, 
your  honor.  It  was  just  a  small  family." 
— Nashville  Tewnessean. 


Observant  Paw. — "  Paw,  what  is  an 
advertisement? 

"  An  advertisement  is  the  picture  of  a 
pretty  girl  eating,  wearing,  holding,  or 
driving  something  that  somebody  wants 
to  sell." — Nashville  Tennesseon. 


Plenty  in  Prospect.- — "  I  shall  love  to 
share  all  your  trials  and  trmibles,  .lack, 
darling." 

"  But,  Daphne,  dear,  I  have  none." 
"  No,  not  now,  darling;    1  mean  when 
we're  married  !  " 

—  The  Passing  Show  {London,). 


Ring  Repartee. — "  Ah  shuah  does  pity 
you,  '  said  a  colored  pugilist  to  his  oppo- 
nent as  they  squared  off.  "  Ah  was  bohn 
with  boxin'-gloves  on." 

"  Maybe  you  was,"  retorted  the  other; 
■'  and  Ah  reckon  you'se  goin'  to  die  de  same 
Avay." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Sporting  Instinct. — Johnny  liked 
ice-cream,  but  he  drew  the  line  at  turning 
the  freezer.  One  day  when  his  mother 
returned  home  she  Avas  agreeably  sur- 
prized to  find  him  working  away  at  the 
crank  as  tho  his  life  depended  on  it.  "  I 
don't  see  how  you  get  him  to  tiu-n  the 
freezer,"  she  said  to  her  husband;  "  T 
offered  him  a  dime  to  do  it." 

"  You  didn't  go  at  it  in  the  right  way,  my 
dear,"  replied  the  husband.  "  I  bet  him  a 
nickel  he  couldn't  turn  it  for  half  an  hour." 
— The  Argonaut  {San  Fra,ncisco). 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  7iotice 

xcill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicatio7is. 


H.  C.  G.,"  Van  Wert,  Ohio. — "Recently  I 
hoard  an  orator  use  the  following;  'Washington 
had  his  Tories;  Lincoln,  his  Copperheads;  and 
WiLson,  his  hyphenated  citizens.'  Can  you  give 
me  the  quotation  of  which  the  above  is  a  parody? 
By  whom,  and  the  circnmstancos  imder  which 
it  was  used'? " 

Patrick  Henry,  in  a  speecli  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  in  176.5,  said:  "  C^iesar  had  his  Bnitus; 
Charles  the  First,  his  Cromwell :  and,George  the 
Third  ('Treason!'  cried  the  Speaker) — may  profit 
bjj  their  example.  Tf  this  l)e  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it." 

■  B.  £.  W.,-  Willianisport.  lud. — "Please  in- 
form me  as  to  the  usage  of  the  titles  Judge  and 
Honorable.  Is  eith<T  correctly  used  in  speaking 
to  the  person  who  possesses  them?" 

In  the  United  .States  it  is  customary  in  speakiilg 
to  a  Judge  (.when  off  the  bench)  to  address  him 
by  his  title.  When  in  court,  lie  is  addressed  as 
"Your  Honor." 

The  title  Honorable  Is  used,  frequently  abbrevi- 
ated to  Hon.,  in  addressing  letters,  jus  to  members 
of  Congress.  The  Lexico(;kaphkr  has  never 
heard  it  used  as  a  fonn  of  familiar  address  in  in- 
timate (^onvei>!ation,  but  he  can  imagine  instances 
in  wliich  persons  referring  to  office-holders  or  ex- 
ofHce-lioldei's  might  very  proi)erly  speak  of  the 
Honorable  .lohu  Smith. 

".A.  T.  S..'  Tutsa,  Okla. — '  (1)  Give  me  tho 
correct,  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  opera 
//  Trovatorc.  (2)  How  is  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  pronounced?  (H)  Wliat  was  the  capital 
of  Indian  Territory?" 

I  1)  The  prontuiriation  of  U  Trovatore  is  il 
lro"va-to'ri — i.'s  as  in  police,  o'a  as  in  go,  a  as  in 
art.  The  words  mean  "The  Troubadoxu'."  (2) 
^Albuquerque  is  »pronoiuiced  al"bu-kur'ki — a  as  in 
I'dt,  first  u  as  in  rule,  second  w  as  Iti  burn,  i  as  ui 
habit.  (3)  fjppincott's  Gazetteer  gives  the 
capital  of  Indian  Territory  as  Tahlequah. 

"N.  A.  E.,"  ■Washington.  D.  C— "Plea.se  tell 
me  the  meaning  Hnd  pi-oniinciation  of  the  word 
cyanamid." 

Cyannmid  is  th<>  name  of  a  white  crystalline 
compound  formed  variously  by  the  action  of 
cyanogen  chlorid  on  ammonia.  The  word  is 
pronounced  sai"  an-am' id ,  or  -aid — at  as  in 
aisle,  a's  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit. 

".7.  C.  H.,  '  Windber,  Pa.— "Kindly  tell  me 
If  '  All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost.'  is  a 
quotation,  and  if  so,  the  author.' 

■'AH  for  Love;  or  the  World  Well  Lost"  is  by 
Dryden.  This  is  the  title  under  which  Dryden 
l)roduced  his  drama  on  the  same  theme  as  Shake- 
speare's "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

'  L.  A.  B.  "  Randolph,  N.  Y. — "Please  e.xplain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  land-bank." 

A  land-bank  is  a  bank  taking  mortgages  on  land 
in  exchange  for  its  notes  usable  as  money;  as, 
the  Massachusetts  land-bank  of  1741. 

".I.  E.  R.,"  Midvale,  Utah. —  "Kindly  state 
when  Ceeil  Rhodes,  the  South-.African  pioneer, 
died." 

Cecil  John  Rhodes  died  at  Muizenberg.  near 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  March  26,  1902. 

".T.  H.  P.,  '  Vedado,  Havana. — "Please  tell 
me  what  the  abbreviation  c.  i.  f.  means,  as,  'The 
goods  will  be  sent  c.  i.  f.  Havana."  " 

The  abbreviation  c.  i.  f.  in  the  sentence  cited 
means  that  the  cost,  the  insurance,  and  the  freight 
jo  Havana  are  included  m  the  price  of  the  goods. 

"C.  A.,  "  Salmon,  Idaho. — In  1894,  during  a 
great  railway  strike  centering  in  Chicago,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  ordered  Unite*  States  troops  t« 
enter  the  metropolis  of  the  West  "to  prevent 
the  obstruction  of  the  mails." 
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Norfolk  Southern  R.  R.,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Truscon  Standard  Building, 
Type  3 M.  74  X  204  ft. 


For  Immediate   and  Final  Economy 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  have  long  been  recognized  by  leading 
American  industries  as  the  most  economical  of  any  type  of  per- 
manent construction.  Built  entirely  of  unit  steel  panels,  including 
roofs,  walls,  etc,  and  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities,  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  are  furnished  by  us  at  a  cost  even  lower  than 
heretofore.  Erection  costs,  too,  are  very  small,  because  of  the  ease 
and  speed  with  which  the  sections  can  be  handled. 

Moreover,  these  buildings  have  100%        mate  economy  are  indicated  by  the 


salvage  value,  since  they  can  be  en- 
larged or  taken  down  and  re-erected 
without  loss  or  depreciation. 

Because  of  their  unique  qualities, 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
widely  used  as  factories,  w^arehouses, 
machine  shops,  tool  rooms,  foun- 
dries, freight  sheds,  cafeterias,  etc. 

Walls  and  roofs  are  made  of  Truscon 
Alloy  Steel,  which  has  demonstrated 
its  superior  durability  for  a  period 
of  many  years. 

The  entire  satisfaction  which  these 
buildings  have  given  and  their  ulti- 


frequent  re-orders  from  such  com- 
panies as  U.  S.  Aluminum  Co.. 
Dodge  Brothers,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Swift 
&  Co.,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  American 
Can  Company,  IngersoU-Rand  Co. 
and  Savage  Arms  Corporation. 

Wrile  us  for  full  information.  Use 
coupon  if  convenient,  chcck.ing  size  and 
purpose    of  the    building   you    require. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,    OHIO 

IVarehousea    and    Reprtaenlalives    in    Principal    Cities 


TRUSCON 


STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

Diaerams  show  Types  and  sizes  of 
TRUSCON  STANDARD  BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS-Cufb  to  Eave    7  10  or  11-6' 

LENGTHS_Tjpes  L2  3 84  any  Multiple  of  !<} 
LANTERA.12-0  wide  provided  at  Ridge  of 
any  Building   40-0  or  more  in  widrti 


TVPE   I 

V/idths.6-8-IO-l2-lbl8-20-24-28-}0-40  50 


TYPE    2 

Widths_40-50    or  60 


V\.dths.5O-52-56-5?60^6W-70-74-78-80-84W 


TYPE  4 

Width-s-SO  or  100'  {4 Bays  &  20  or 2j) 


.^r<^^^^^>>^ 


TVPE    3M 

Widths.60-64-0»-70-74-80-84-90 
Lengihs  _  Multiples  of  80    plus   40 


TYPE    4V 

Vidih.I04   Lengihs.Muliiples  oflbO  plus  or  Minus  20 


SAWTOOTH 

Kidilis  _  Anv  Mul|li>|e  of  26-0  , 

Lcngllis  -  Muliiplcs  of  10  0  plus  urminus  20       L 

Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youn8«town,  Ohio 

Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  TrusconStandard 

Buildings.   Type- Width ft.. 

Lensth ft..  Height ft. 

To  be  used  (or . 


•1 
1 


Name 

Address    
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YOU  STENOGRAPHER— 
"Make  Good"  On  Your  Job! 

You  studied  liard  to  learn  shorthand.  You  liave 
accomplished  that.  But  you  dread  writing  out 
your  notes — not  that  you  can't  read  them,  but  be- 
cause of  the  physical  drudgery. 
Speed  means  hard  driving — often  headache  and 
utter  weariness.  Yet  you  get  paid  for  the  finished 
results  only. 

SPEED    WITHOUT    EXHAUSTION 
ACCURACY    WITHOUT  EFFORT 

There's  a  better  way.  You  may  write  80  to  120 
words  a  minute,  accurately  and  easily,  without 
tiring. 

Your  stenographic  ability,  plus  this  speed  and  ac- 
curacy— where  will  it  carry  you?  Double  your  pay? 
Easily.  Open  the  door  to  promotion?  Always. 
It's  yours  if  you  will  study  the  ten  lessons  of  the  New- 
Way  in  Typewriting — without  interference  with 
your  present  work.  Simple,  easy,  with  absolute  guar- 
antee of  results.  Thousands  have  won  advancement 
through  it.  Look  into  this  better-salary  and  relief- 
from-drudgery  proposition.   Judge  for  yourself. 

Write  for  the  big  '.book  describing  the  Neio  Way — sent 
free  on  request.    Address 


THE   TULLOSS 

3201  College  Hill 


SCHOOL 

Springfield,  Ohio 


How  to  Write  Master  Letters 

revealed  to  yon  by  Ad-Man  Davison,  the  highest  paid  letter 
writer  m  the  world.  A  48- page  free  book  tells:  How  letter 
writing  gives  you  a  new  money-making  power  and  puts 
Bwif  t  succesa  within  your  grasp!  How  to  sell  your  Berviceg 
for  more;  how  to  mako  up  the  other  man's  mind;  attract, 
interest,  convince  him ;  how  letter  writers  quickly  advance 
e^.^  iroro  clerk  to  executive  and  a  bigger  future.  This 

book  is  absolutely  free.     Address  Desk  121 
OPPORTUNITY  PRESS 
681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accoontanta  rommand  big  Balarios.  Thoasanda  of  firms 
peed  them.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S  Many 
are  earning  $3,000io  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  iji 
■pare  time  for  t-.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountings  poai- 
tiona.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  annecessary  to  begin.  Tbe  coarse 
^  under  the  pernonal  supervision  of  William  B.  Caatenholz,  A.M..  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Coniptroller  and  Instructor.  UniverBJty  of  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  I  llinoiB  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
Ntttional  ABaociation  of  Cost  Accountants,  a-ssisted  by  a  large  staff 
uX  O.  P.  A'a,  including  niemberu  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.    Low  tuitioa  fee— easy  t«rma. Write  now  for  iuformatioD. 

LaSalie  Elxtension  University,    Dept.  152 -HB.  Chicago 
77i«  Lurguit  Business  Training  Institution  in   the  World 


B^^MMERCIAL 

HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100  A  WEEK  UP  ^lY^  i^Jg 

(a  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
offers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
\and  sold  last  year  over  12. 600 commercial  drawings. 
Who  else  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Commercial  art  Is  a  business  necessity  —  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  artists  Is  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
i  fesslon,  equally  open  to  both  men  and 
'  women  —  home  study  Instruction. 
Get  facts  before  you  enroll  In  any 
school.  Get  oOr  special  book.  "YGUR 
OPPORTUNITY"  —  for  half  the  cost  of 
^JH  mailing  —  4  cents  In  Stamps. 


MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 

OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  a«  20th  St., 
Dept.    12  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME 

FOR   BUSINESS 
FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives 
same  Course  by  CorrespondeDce  througb  Lecture 
System  as  was  given  for  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College. 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
success.  Big  opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you 
free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State.  Special  consultation 
privileges.  Complete  24  volume  library  (12  books)  specially  prepared 
by  leading  professionaland  law  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  fee,  easy  terms.     Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

HAMSLTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  22  Morton  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Degree 
LL.  B. 

Conferred 


wmmmmm 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shad- 
ing"— no  "word-signs"- — no  "cold  notes."  Speedv. 
practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  studv. 
utiliziner  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,        2918  Wilcoi  St.,  Chicago.  IIL 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAX^ 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.    HC-152  CHICAGO,  ILU 


What 
a  Dime 

Will  hrintf  emptying  the  purse 
nillUnngxt.  costs  but  $1   a 

You 


The  little  matter  of  tO  cts.  will  bring  you 
the   Patliflnder  eight   weeks  on   trial.  _  Tha 
Patlifinder    is    an    illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
lished   at   the   Nation's  center,    for   all   the 
Nation;    an    independent    home    paper 
tliat  prints  all   tlie  news  of  the   world 
and   tells  the   trutli;   now   in   Its   28th 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 


year.  If  you  want  to 
keep  posted  on  what 
l9  going  on  in  the 
world,  at  the  least 
Prnm  tho  expense  of  time  or 
riuni  UIC  money,      this      is 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


Nations 
Capital 


your  means.     If  you  want  a  paper  la 
your  liome  which  is  sincere,  reliable. 
entertaining,    wholesome,    the    Path- 
finder is  yours.    If  you  would  appre- 
ciate   a   paper   which    puts   everything 
clearly,    strongly,    briefly — here    it    la. 
Send   lOo  to  show  that  you  might  Ilka 
_  such    a  paper,    and   we   will   send   tha 

Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks,  li  The  10c  does  not 
repay  lis,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  676  Ungdon  Sta..  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


^^$1.00 

I     Postpaid 

I         Mailed  in 
I    plain  wrapper 

I  AMERICAN 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know— What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

Table contrnts  .t  ronininiiinfions  on  request. 

PUB.  CO.,     106  Winston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


'STUDY  AT  HOME 

,      Become    a  lawyer.     Legmtty 

trained  men  wiD  high  positiona 

and  b)K  Biiccesa  in  businesB  and 

,  public    life.     Greater   opporto- 

nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— be  •  leader.  Ijiw- 

SetB  earn 
OO  to  »10,000  Annually 

.-  J  guide  you  otep  by  step.  You  can  train  l^t  boma 
dorine  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  etate.  Money  refunded  according  to  oar 
Guarantee  Bond  if  diaaatisSed.  Deipree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  BucceeBful  Tatodentfl  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  onr  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  fre«.    Send  for  tbem— now. 

La  Salle  Extensian  University,    Oept.  t52-LB,  Chieago 
SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

»structure,andwritingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenweln,  for  years EdIlorofLippineott'a. 

150-page  catalogue  free. '    Please  address 

^^  THE  UOnE  COKBESFONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Si.  leeDmin    Dept.  71  Springneld,  Ilugp 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


Telia  of  the  great  opportunities  In  this  attractive 

profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.     Send  for  copy  at  once.     No  oblifiratioos. 

EDGAR  G.  ALCORN.  Prea.. 

American    School  of    Banking.  99  McLene  BIdg.*  Columbu9»  O. 

Educating  the  Public 

concerning 

Organized    Charity 

See  Homiletic  Review  fot  January 
3tc  p*r  copy.    $3.00  per  rear 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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How  Would  }5u  Like  to  Earn 

^dOONext  Week? 

Col.  A.  W.  Wilke  did  it  one  day,  and  in  4  years  jumped  to  almost  $100,000 
a  year.     J.  F.  Gibson  jumped  his  earnings  from  $150  to  $800  a  month. 


Let  me  send  you 


my  secret  of 
All  you  risk 


earning  more  money,  to  try  5  days  Free, 
is  a  two-cent  stamp. 


MY  name  is 
Pelton— 
Albert  L. 
Pelton.     Four  years 
ago  I  was  as  poor  as 
a  church  mouse.     I 
was  out   of  a  job, 
$300  in   debt,   and 
my    wife    and    two 
children    were    liv- 
ing   on    starvation 
rations.     Yes,   I've 
known    the    bitter- 
est   kind    of    want. 
Today  I  have  money  and  all  that  money 
will   buy.     I    have   my   own   home.     I    have 
no    worries    about    high    prices    of    food    or 
clothing  or  rent. 

Even  if  I  never  make  another  nickel,  I 
don't  think  I  will  have  to  worry  at)()ut  money 
matters. 

iJ)uring  the  past  three  years  I  have  been 
making  on  an  average  of  over  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week. 

That's  quite  a  change  from  the  time  I  was 
"on  my  uppers,"  isn't  it? 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  I  did  it. 
You  will  probably  ihink   I'm  funny  when 
I  tell  you  that  for  twelve  years  I  held  in  my 
hand  the  secret  that  at  last  won  me  richas. 
Hut  it's  true. 

For   twelve   years    I    struggled — with   gold 
right  in  my  hand, 
it  was  this  way. 

I  used  to  sell  books — from  door  to  door — 
eking  out  a  poor  man's  living. 

One  of  the  books  I  sold  was  written  liy 
Dr.  I'Vank  C'hanning  Haddock. 

I  never  thought  much  about  the  book — 
although  I  sold  a  few  from  week  to  week. 

For  twelve  years  1  never  even  took  the 
trouble  to  read  it. 

It  was  called  "Power  of  Will." 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  will-power. 
What's  more,  I  didn't  care. 
I    thought    it    might    be   a   good   book   for 
fellows  who  had  to  read  it. 

Hut  I  was  too  busy  earning  a  living  to 
bother  about  will-power. 

I'robably  I  thought  then,  as  tens  of 
thousands  think  today,  who've  heard  and 
read  about  this  great  book — that  will-power 
was  some  myth,  or  iin[)ractical  thing  for 
dreamers. 

You  see — I  hadn't  analyzed  the  lives  of 
the  world's  greatest  men  then,  and  discov- 
ered lliat  will-power  is  the  mightiest  force 
men  have  ever  known. 

I  was  fooling  myself — iMieating  myself  fear- 
fully, as  1  found  out  later. 

One  <lay  1  ran  across  a  man  who  had  pur- 
chased the  book  from  me  a  few  months  back. 
He  slopjied  me  on  the  street  and  said, 
"Hello,  Pelton.  Say,  I'd  like  to  have  an- 
other copy  )f  that  Haddock  book,  tan 
you  send  it  up  right  away?" 


By  A,  L.  Pelton 

I  told  him  I  would.  Then  I  asked  him 
casually  if  he  liked  it. 

What  he  told  me  made  nie  go  home  and 
read  the  book  myself — for  the  first  time  since 
I  began  to  sell  it  twelve  years  before. 

That  same  evening  I  borrowed  S300. 

The  next  day  I  was  in  New  York. 

I  secured  the  exclusive  selling  rights  to  the 
book. 

Then  I  spent  S150  for  a  page  "ad"  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  magazine. 

It  brought  me  about  82,000  in  cash. 

As  fast  as  the  money  came  in  I  shot  it 
back  into  advertising. 

When  I  got  ^S2,500  in  cash  I  bought  a  half 
page  "ad"  in  the  .Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  first  year  I  spent  850,000  in  adver- 
tising. 

The  next  year  I  spent  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand. 

I  guess  I've  sjjcnt  over  half  a  million 
dollars  since  my  first  $150  "ad,"  anrl  already 
450,000  men  and  women — including  great 
executives,  international  diplomats,  famous 
authors,  etc.,  also  ha\e  taken  up  this  study. 

At  first  some  ])eopIe  said  I  was  crazy  to 
advertise  that  book. 

When  they  found  that  th  >  book  was  sell- 
ing— and  that  I  was  spending  as  high  as 
$30,ooo  a  imnith  telling  people  about  it,  they 
said  I  had  more  nerve  than  sense. 

Hut,  my  friends,  all  this  time  I  was  simply 
taking  my  own  medicine. 

I  was  telling  people  that  the  will  was  the 
motive  power  of  the  brain — that  a  strong 
will  could  batter  down  every  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess— that  weak  will-power  could  be  made 
strong,  as  easily  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
could  be  made  strong— and  that  simply  be- 
cause they  didn't  use  their  will-power. 

I  had  strengthened  my  own  will  and  was 
using  it  when  people  were  calling  me  "crazy." 
And  it  was  my  will-pon'cr  that  people  called 
"nerve." 

.■\n\  way,  it  was  the  secret  of  my  success. 
Without  it  I  might  still  be  plodding — still 
canvassing. 

Or  even  if  I  had  gotten  up  enough  courage 
to  advert  Im-  I  might  lune  made  onl>-  a  i)iker's 
success. 

It  was  my  will-power  tiiat  got  me  the  $300 
loan. 

It  was  my  will-jjowcr  that  got  me  exclu- 
sive sale  of  Dr.  Haddock's  book. 

It  was  my  will-power  that  made  me  [ilunge 
into  advertising  instead  of  going  slowly. 

An<l  finally,  it  was  my  will-power  that 
made  me  sa\  to  the  public — "Send  No  Money 
— Read  Power  of  Will  5  da>s  free.  Pay  me 
if  you  decide  to  keep  it.  Send  it  back  if  you 
don't  want  it." 

That  was  a  new  s(Mt  of  ijrojiosition  to  most 
people.  They  had  nothing  to  lose— anil  a  lot 
to  gain,  if  the  book  was  worth  while. 

.So  the  orders  came  in  by  the  hundreds- 
then  by  the  thousands. 


At  times  I  was  15,000  orders  behind — just 
couldn't  print  books  fast  enough. 

And  letters  from  readers  came  pouring  in 
so  fast  I  simply  couldn't  read  them  all.  Col. 
A.  W.  Wilke  of  Roscoe,  S.  T>.,  wrote  that 
one  day's  study  of  "Power  of  Will"  netted 
him  $300  cash,  and  that  four  years  later,  by 
using  the  methods  Haddock  formulated,  his 
earnings  had  risen  to  nearly  $100,000  a  year. 
V.  P.  Coffin  of  Rochester,  N.|,Y.,  wrote,  about 
owe  month  after  getting  the  book — "'Power 
of  Will'  already  has  produced  an  increase  of 
$5,000  a  year  in  my  income."  J.  F.  Gibson 
of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  said  that  since  reading 
"  Power  of  Will "  his  salary  jumped  from  $150 
to  $800  a  month. 

Men  like  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker,  Asst.  Postmaster- 
Ceneral  Britt,  Governor  McKelvie  of  Ne- 
braska, Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  Governor 
Ferris  of  Michigan — and  a  host  of  other  big 
men,  show  the  class  of  leaders  who  ha\e 
studied   Haddock's  methods. 

Surely  there  must  be  something  in  "Power 
of  Will"  for  you,  my  reader. 

It  heliK'd  me.  It  has  helped  half  a  million 
others.  I  could  send  you  a  circular  mailed 
with  hundreds  of  letters  from  readers.  But, 
better  still,  see  the  book  and  read  it  5  days 
free. 

All  you  lose,  if  you  don't  think  "Power  of 
Will"  will  increase  your  earnings,  is  a  two- 
cent  stamp. 

It  may  make  $300  for  you  next  week — it 
might  carry  >ou  upwards  to  $50,000  or 
$100,000  in  a  few  years— I  don'«t  know.  I 
do  know  it  has  made  a  lot  6f  money  for  its 
readers. 

I  do  know,  too,  that  if  you  pass  this  oft'er 
by — if  you  are  a  scoffer  and  a  doubter — I  will 
lose  only  the  small  profit  on  the  sale  of  a 
book — but  you — you  ma\  lose  the  difference 
between  peanut  money  and  real  money. 

It  costs  only  2c  stamp  to  mail  the  coupon. 

Don't  wait  12  years — as  I  did.  You  may 
have  gold  within  your  reach  and  not  know  it. 
Send  for  "Power  of  Will"  vou\  You've 
seen  my  ads  before — now  answer  this  one 
and  see  if  this  masterful  \olimie  doesn't 
contain  the  one  little  push  you  may  need  to 
make  >our  life  rosy-red.  Begin  training  >our 
will  by  sending  in  the  coupon  this  very  second. 

A.  L.  Pelton. 

Pelton  Publishing  Co. 

8-A  Wilcox  Block  IVleriden,  Conn. 


Pelton  Publishing  Company 

8-A  Wilcox  Block,   IVleriden,  Conn. 

You  may  wiul  n'.r  •I'liwcr  of  Will"  at  your  risk. 
I  ;iRri><'  to  rciiiii  J  1.0(1  or  ii'Uiail  tho  Rook  to  you  ii\ 
live  days. 


Name. . . 
A'liiro.«s. 


Lily... 
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These  Ten  Mighty  Minds 

Could  Study  in  Vain  for  Ten  Lifetimes 

— their  collective  intelligence  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fully  master  and  assimilate  all  of    the  knowledge 
contained  in  this  one  amazing  book.      It  is  the  world's  greatest  reference  work.      No  book  on  earth  contains  so 
inucli   knowledge   comprest   and    ready  for   instant  use — all    in  one  plain  alphabetical  order,  ready  to  answer  your 
little  child's  simple  question  or  your  own  perplexing  and  intricate  one.       One  man  can  hardly  even  conceive  the  vastness 
of  its  contents,  no  ten  men  could  ever  master  its  sum  total  of  knowledge.     No  subject  of  human  interest  is  excluded  from  its 
scope — Literature,  Art,  Music,  Electricity,  Medicine,  Law,  Manufacturing,  Grammar,  Advertising,  Shipbuilding,  War,  Peace, 
Politics,  Religion,  Statesmanship,   Baseball,   Automobiling,   Engineering,   Architecture,    Science,  Mathematics,  Speech,  Philosophy 
-anything — everything  you  can  think  of  is  included  in  its  range.     No  one  can  ever  kno^M  it  all,  but  one  can  ha-ve  it  all  at  his  elbow  for 
instant  use  in  this  remarkable  book.     It  has  cost  over  ^1,450,000  to  produce  it — you  may  have  it  now  at  only  10c  per  day  for  a  short  time. 


In  these  days  of  intense  specialization  in  one  particular  branch  of  a  subject  or  art, 
it  is  often  impracticable  for  a  man  to  master  much  more  than  his  own  profession 
or  business.  But  no  man  wantsto  be  in  ignorance  regarding  any  of  tho  other  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  here,  in  this  modern  compendium,  you  may  have  the 
world's  knowledge  concentrated  in  a  single  volume.  You  may  know  in  sm  instant— and 
know  authoritatively — the  exact  "what, when  and  why"  of  any  query  which  may  arise 
in  your  business,  professional  or  social  life.  You  need  it,  your  home  needs  it — your 
family,  especially  the  children,  will  always  benefit  by  its  use. 


Besides  Its  exact  scientific  record  of  fundamental  truths  in  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  this  surprizing  volume  will  elicit  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  your 
children  and  family  for  its  pictures  and  explanations  of  the  wonders  and  marvels 
of  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  of  man's  handiwork  as  witnessed  in  the  world's 
progress.  If  your  children  could  get  the  habit  of  referring  to  this  volume, 
they  would  reach  maturity  liberally  grounded  in  the  world's  knowledge.  It 
is  the  world's  greatest  book  of  reference  for  the  home,  the  office,  the  school. 


Leaders  in  American  Life  and  Institutions  Praise  It  Unstintedly 


The  STANDAIi.)  DICTIONA 
nation's  leadiui  men  havi  already 


RY  has  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  hundreds  of  leaders  of  thought  and  action  all  over  the  globe.     A  great  army  of  the 
c.cprejt  their  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  this  wonderful   book.     Among  hundreds  who  praise   it  and   recommend  its  use  are: 


Some    Interesting    Facts 
About  this   Wonder  Book 

Over  380  editors  and  specialists 
were  employed  in  its  compilation  and 
it  took  almost  four  years  to  conipletc. 

It  costover$i.4So,oooto produce- 
most  expensive  book  publislied. 

It  defines  over  4S3.oooli  ving  vocab- 
ulary terms. thousands  more  than  any 
other  dictionary.  Nearly  3000  pages. 

It  is  the  only  Dictionary  having  all 
of  the  information  within  its  pages  in 
one  alphabetical  order — an  immense 
time-saving  feature. 

The  only  dictionary  that  gives  exact 
information  and  dates  of  events  un- 
der the  heading  of  history,  biography, 
and  geography. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  includes, 
wherever  possible,  specimens  of  cele- 
brated paintings  from  the  brushes  of 
the  world's  greatest  artists. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  gives 
7,500  separate  Lists  of  Synonyms, 
and  discussions  of  more  than  23,500 
synonymous  terms. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  gives  An- 
tonyms. Nearly  s,ooo  of  these  are 
given. 

Contains  32,000  illustrative  quo- 
tations, and  is  the  only  Dictionary 
giving  the  author,  work,  volume  and 
page,  for  immediate  reference  to  the 
author's  spelling  and  use  of  the  word. 

"Xheonly  Dictionary  that  presents  a 
Consensus  of  Correct  Pronunciation 
by  the  decisions  of  a  Committee  of 
Twenty-five  Experts  from  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Contains  the  Text-Book  Key.  Each 
word  is  respelled  twice  for  pronunciation. 
First,  in  the  New  ScicntiGc  Alphabet; 
second,  iu  the  text-book  key. 

in  its  making  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  United  .States  Government  was  secured 
through  authoritative  assistance  rendered 
by  tlie  Secretaries  of  its  great  Departments 
or  by  tlie  Dej)artiiient3  themselves. 

Tlie  only  Dictionary  that  contains  rules 
governing  granjraatlcal  and  rhetorical 
construction. 

The  only  Dictionary  that  makes  a  point 
of  systematically  correcting  the  common 
errors  of  speech 

Latest  and  moit  up  to  date  Tocabuluar.v 
Including  all  war  words 

All  universities  and  colleges  located. 

•  ontains  over  7,000  definitive  pictorial 
illustiations. 

The  New  Standard  contains  exact  dates 
of  birthsand  deathsof  promii»ent  persons. 

The  New  Standard  contains  siity  full- 
pa^e  illustrations,  some  in  over  foity 
eolorj. 


Andrew  Carnegie,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Hudson  Maxim,   Brander  Matthews,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  P.  P.  Claxton,  W.  H.  P. 
-|    Faunce,  S.  Parkes  Cadnian,  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  George  Ade,  John  Wanamaker,  Elbert  II.  Gary,  Jack  London,  Samuel  Gompers. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  etc. 


John  Wanamaker,   Famous  Merchant : — 
Artistic,  complete,    and  of    unrivaled 
excellence." 


United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa-  \Jach  London,   Ihe  Popular  American  Au- 
tion.  Philander  P.  Claxton: — "This  I         thor: — "I  am  convinced  that  your  new 
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Six  months  after  publication  75,000 
copies  had  been  sold;  it  is  the  dependable 
authority  in  all  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government,  in  Courts  of  Law,  in 
the  leading  Universities  and  Colleges  and 
in  the  Public  Schools.  In  Commercial  life 
the  NEW  Standard  is  popularly  recognized 
as  the  one  dictionary  that  never  fails. 

A  Necessary  Work 

to  every  home  and  office  becau.se  it  is 
not  merely  a  "word-book."  but  a  re 
pository  of  practically  all  human 
knowledge;    there    is   scarcely 
a  Question  that  can  be  asked 
that  this  wonderful  volume 
will  not  answer  instantly, 
satisfyingly,  authori 
tatively. 

A  Most 

Beautiful 

Gift 

Book 


Magnificent,  Limp  Morocco, 
Leather  Binding,  full  gold  edges, 
beautiful    colored  illustrations, 
and  many  other  features  of  ex- 
cellence, comhine  to  make  lliis 
the  season's  most  acceptable 
gift  book. 


tion.    If  it  is 
not  satisfactory, 
you    may    return 
it  at  our  cxpen.se.  If 
you  find  that  it  will  be 
as  frreat  a  help  to  you 
as  it  has  already  been  to 
thousands  of  busy  Ameri- 
cans and  that  you  wish  tore- 
t.iiuit,  j'ou  may  send  us  J3.00 
as  a  first  payment  and  $3.00  a 
iiDUtli  ilicrcafter  until  $40.00  in 
II  have  been  paid. 

Superb  limp  Morocco  Binding — Bible  Paper 

Fi-r  the  pri'-r  qtr>tfd  aliovp  yon  will  j-pcL-ive 
tlie  Riie-it   edition    of   the    STAND.\RD  UIC- 
TIONAHVpulilisli.'d.  It  is  printed  on  genuine 
Bilile  paper,  and  liound  in  full  flexible  limp  le- 
vant mon.rco  leather.  Sign  an<l  send  Coupon  be- 
low and  at  least  have  the  pl.-asuie  of  exaniinios 
tbl9  euperb  example  ot  the  kouk-makei's  art. 


Only  10c  per  Day 

J,?. 00    per    month     makes    this     De    Luxe 
Volume  yours.     It  cost  us  millions — you  may 
have  it,  in  its  finest  binding,  for  only  loc 
a  day — $3.00  per  month.  S.^o.oo 
in  all.    See  below. 
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We  will  place  this  book  in  your  home  or 
office  for  inspection  without  the  payment  by 
you  of  a  dollar  in  advance.     So  confident  are  we 
that  it  will  live  up  to  every  promise  that  we  make 
for  it,  that  if  you  merely  sign  and  send  us  the  coupon 
herewith  we  will  send  the  book  at  our  expense  for  your 
e.xam  ma- 
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paid, one  copy  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard 
Dictionary  in  one  volume,  Bible  Paper,  lx>und  in  Full 
Flexible  Limp  Levant  Leather  (acid  free).  If  the 
book  is  unsatisfactory.  I  may  return  it  within  ten 
days.  It  I  keep  it,  I  agree  to  pav  $3.00  as  a  firsi  pay- 
in.Mit  and  $3.00  each  month  thereafter  until  $40.00  in 
all  have  been  paid. 
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Poor  at  tAventy;  Rich  at  forty; 

Internationally  famous  at  fifty 


You  are  invited    to   have  FREE  a  booklet  that  tells  what 
few  great  books  make  a  man  think  straight  and  talk  well 


POOR,    friendless,   wltfi    no  education,    lkiij;iniin    lianlclin    walkc-d 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  aloni-. 

Yet    at    forty    he    was    independent,     at    tifty    his    company    was 
eagerly  sought  by  the  leaders  of  two  continents. 
What  was  Franklin's  success  secret?     Something  mysterious? 
Not  at  all.      His  secret  was  nothing  more  than  this: 
Every  day  of  his  life  he  added   a   part  of  some  other  man's  brains 
to   his   own.      He    picked    the    few    really   great    mind-building    books 
and   read   them   systematically    a   few   minutes  ever\'   day. 

Are  you  bigger  to-day  than  yesterday? 

You  have  so  few  minutes  in  the  dav  for  reailing;  so  few  days  in  a 
busy  life.  Will  xou  spend  them  all  with  the  gossip  of  the  News- 
papers, or  the  mere  entertainment  of  Fiction? 

Or  will  you,  like  Franklin,  start  now  to  make  the  great  thinkers 
<)l  the  world  your  servants?  Will  you  increase  your  own  brain  power 
by  adding  their  brain  power  to  it? 

What  are  the  few  great  books — biographies,  histories,  novels,  dramas, 
poems,  books  of  science  and  travel,  philosophy  and  religion,  that 
have  in  them  the  power  to  make  of  their  readers  men  who  can  think 
clearly  and  talk  interestingly — men  who  will  not  only  be  ambitions 
for  success,  but  who  will  have  acquired  the  broadness  of  vision  neces- 
sary to  achieve  it  ? 

All  of  these  questions,  so  vital  to  you,  are  answered  in  the  free  booklet 
pictured  below.     You  can  have  a  copy  of  it  for  the  asking. 


New 

Free  Booklet 

Gives 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Own  Plan  of 

Reading 


In  it  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  who  was  for  forty  years  President  of 
Harvard  University,  gives  his  own  plan  of  reading.  In  it  are  de- 
scribed the  contents,  plan,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five- Foot  Shielf  of  Books 

The  reading  that  makes  men  and  w^omen  grow^ 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least  know  some- 
thing about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot 
Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so  arranged 
it  that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day"  is  enough,  how  in  pleasant  mo- 
ments of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro- 
vided for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpoint   that  every  University  strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little 
free  book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides  the 
way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
handsome  and  entertaining  little  book,  which  is  free,  will  be  sent 
by  mail,  and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to-day 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street 

New^  York 

M.-iil  me  the  free  book,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Day," 
telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  con- 
taining the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot  on  what  and 
how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 


N.imc . 


Address. 


I.,  n.  MR-2I 
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THE    LEXINGTON.  OXK    OF    SIX     NKW     LINITKU    STATES    BATTLE-CRUISERS    TO    COST    $2;i.000  000    EACH. 


BATTLE-SHIPS   AND   BANKRUPTCY 


THE  ENTIRE  SUM  nec-dod  to  save  the  lives  of  three 
and  a  half  million  starving  eliildren  iu  the  war-devastated 
areas  of  Europe  is  Iciss  than  the  eost  of  one  iiiodern 
battle-ship,  as  Mr.  Hoover  recently  pointed  out.  An  English 
super-dread nouglit  of  llie  latest  type  is  said  to  cost  L'9,()(M), ()()(), 
or  over  $.'i2,(M)0,()(K).  ('(trrespondents  j)ul  the  <'ost  of  Japan's 
new  fighting  monster,  the  M idsu,  at  $4(),(K)(),()(M).  A  I'nited 
States  battle-cruiser  of  the  fdrmidahle  type  shown  ahove 
costs  the  taxi)ayer  about  $'2:'>,()(M),(HK)  to  hiiilil.  Our  ii.iviil 
estimates  for  V.)'2\,  the  New  \  ork  Wmld  nolt-s,  are  nearly 
$700,()()(),0()(),  as  compared  with  naval  ap|)ropriations  of  about 
$4()0,t)0(),()U()  in  Creat  Brit;iin  and  about  >1. ")(),();)(),()()()  in  .Japan— 
and  we  are  facing  a  deficit  lor  I  in  lurniit  li>(;il  year  of  approxi- 
mately .f2,()()(),()()(),()(K).  An  ol'lici.il  statistician  recently  showed 
that  9'.i  cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected  by  the  Inited  States 
(iov(Tninent  goes  to  pay  for  |)ast  or  future  wars.  And  from 
Germany  comes  the  estimat(>  of  Dr.  Hernhard  Dernburg  that 
"the  lowest  cost^  of  maintaining  tiie  armed  establishments  of 
the  world  to-day  is  between  se\en  an<l  eight  billion  gold  dollars 
— all  un|)rodu<'tive." 

Such  facts  and  ligures  explain  the  international  interest 
voused  by  the  New  York  World's  crusade  against  what  it  de- 
scribes as  "the  crime  of  c(Mn|)etitive  armanH-nt."  "Disarma- 
ment," says  Majoi'-Cleneral  TasUer  II.  Bliss,  who  was  military 
repnfsentative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Supreme  War- 
Council  and  Commissioner  IMcnij^otcntiary  on  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  "is  the  only  means  of  preserving  th^e  world 
from  bankruptcy  and  civilization  from  ruin."  "The  piling  up 
of  armaments  is  causing  general  batd<ruptcy,  anarchy,  and 
perpetual  and  universal  w;ir,"  avers  Hnroti  (rEstonrnelles  de 
Constant,  chairman  of  the  Air  Conunission  of  the  Erent-h  Senate; 
and  he  adds:  "if  go\-ernments.  nftcT  the  lesson  of  the  war,  do 
not  agre(!  simultaneously  to  limit  their  annnmeiits,  th(>y  commit 
suicide."  .\  London  di'spaicli  (piotes  Lord  ('owdray,  the  British 
"oil  king,"  as  saying  that  the  chief  rivalry  between  great  natic^iis 
to-day  should  be  a  rivalry  iu  disarmamout.     "Why  should  the 


nations  waste  thousands  of  millions  on  probably  useless  battle- 
ships, about  the  future  utility  of  which  the  best  experts  are  now 
violently  divided?"  asks  Lord  Northcliffe,  owner  of  the  London 
Times  and  other  English  newspapers,  who  welcomes  The  World's 
campaign  for  a  "naval  holiday"  because  "gov(>rnments  need 
the  support  of  public  o|)inion  when  they  do  anything  that  may 
seem  to  affect  national  security."  Any  move  in  the  direction  of 
disarmament  by  .\meriea,  asst>rts  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Nene 
11(7/,  an  ex-oHicer  of  a.  crack  Prussian  cavalry  regiment,  "will 
gi\»'  a  knock-out  blow  to  Prussian  militarism,"  "initiate  a  new 
era  for  Europe,"  and  "restore  America's  pre-Versailles  prestige 
in  Germany."  "It  is  foolish  and  it  is  tragic  to  think  of  the  big 
states  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  .Japan  com- 
peting iu  a  raei'  for  armament,"  exclaims  Baron  Ilayashi, 
.lapanese  Anilta.s.sador  to  Great  Britain;  and,  he  adds,  "Japan 
can  not  afford  it."  Everywhere,  reports  The  World,  its  appeal 
for  an  international  agi-eement  to  limit  naval  armament  meets 
with  enthusiastic  respon.se  from  organized  labor.  But  the 
replies  from  Erance,  it  says,  "tend  to  reflect  the  dread  of  German 
militarism  ami   Ku>^sian  Bolshevism  that  still  prevails  th(>re." 

General  Pershing  adds  his  imi)rerisive  warning  to  that  of 
General  Bliss.  Speaking  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  European 
Belief  Council  in  New  York,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  pri'sented  to  our  C\)ngi-ess  for  naval  and  military 
purpo.><«'s  contemplate  an  api)roi)riation  for  the  next  ti.scal  year 
amounting  to  over  .5"),(XK),t)00  fur  e\  try  working  day  iu  the  year; 
and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"It  is  a  gloomy  commentary  upon  world  conditions  that  ex- 
IH'uditures  s(-\cral  times  greater  than  ever  bt>fore  in  peace  time.-j 
should  be  considiTcd  necessary,  es})ecially  when  tlu'  most  rit;id 
economy  in  governmental  administration  is  essential  if  we  would 
a\«)id  national  bankruptcy. 

"But  we  are  only  oni-  of  the  many  nations  that  contcMuplale 
taking  upon  tliem.selves  such  an  enormous  hnnieu  in  addition 
to  their  tremendous  war-debts. 

"Till-  v\orld  does  not  sih'UI  lo  learn  from  e.xpeneiici'.  It  would 
appear  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  six  years  should  be  t'uough 
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to  convince  everybody  of  the  danger  of  nations  striding  up  and 
down  the  earth  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  no  one  nation  can  re- 
duce armaments  unless  all  do. 

"Ours  is  not  an  aggressive  nation.  We  want  no  territory, 
and  we  have  no  designs  on  other  people.  If  other  nations  have 
the  same  attitude,  it  seems  uni-easonable  not  to  believe  that  aU 
would  be  willing  to  prove  it  by  consenting  to  Umit  armaments. 
Unless  some  such  move  be  made,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  civilization  does  really  reacli  a  point  where  it  begins  to 
destroy  itself,  and  whether  we  are  thus  doomed  to  go  headlong 
down  through  destructive  war  to  darkness  and  barbarism." 

"When  professional  fighters  talk  in  this  strain,  what  excuse 
can  civilian  legislators  give  for  their  blind  adherence  to  a  suicidal 
policy?"  asks  the  Syracuse 
Herald.  ' '  There  is  no  more 
inconceivable  folly  than 
this  continued  riot  of  ex- 
penditure on  battle-ships 
at  a  time  when  great 
masses  of  humanity  are 
dying  of  starvation  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world, 
parallel  with  bursting 
warehouses  of  rotting  food 
in  other  places,"  declares 
Mr.  Hoover,  who  points 
out  that  the  money  spent 
on  naval  armament  since 
the  armistice  "would  have 
contributed  materially  to 
the  entire  economic  reha- 
biUtation  of  the  world." 
To  meet  this  situation. 
Senator  Borah  has  offered 
a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  advise 
the  Gov(^rnment  ■;  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  that 
the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  ready  to 
take  up  with  them  the 
question  of  naval  disarma- 
ment with  a  view  to  ar- 
riving at  an  understanding  to  reduce  "during  the  next  five 
years  50  per  cent,  of  the  present  estimates  or  figm-es."  At  the 
same  time  Senator  Walsh  offers  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  appoint  an  American  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations   disarmament  commission. 

In  England  Lloyd  George  has  apparently  anticipated  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  Borah  resolution  by  ordering  Great  Bri- 
tain's military  and  naval  estimates  for  the  coming  year  cut  in 
two.  Commenting  on  this  order,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says: 

"Its  boldness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  made  in  the  face  of  our 
tremendous  estimates — estimates  which  are  being  discust  in 
every  European  capital.  British  periodicals  teem  with  articles 
showing  that  by  1924  the  United  States  will  actually  have 
'incomparably  the  biggest  navy  in  the  world.'  For  the  first  time 
since  modern  navies  began  Great  Britain  will  take  second  place. 
But  Lloyd  George  is  not  afraid.  He  sets  out  from  the  proposi- 
tion that  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is 
unthinkable.     To  deny  that  is  to  invoke  disaster  on  civilization. 

"We  owe  Lloyd  George  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  action — not 
])( cause  it  enables  us  to  gain  upon  England,  but  because  it  throws 
into  strong  relief  the  folly  of  our  own  huge  army  and  navy 
estimates.  We  should  have  been  the  nation  to  set  the  example 
of  drastic  reduction  in  preparations  for  war.  Doubtless  when 
the  Budget  Committee  finishes  with  the  figures  submitted  by 
Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels  we  shall  be  setting  such  an 
example.  But  the  credit  and  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way 
will  belong  to  another.  Lloyd  George  has  taken  the  leadership 
in  reduction  of  armaments  away  from  us.  But  we  can  still 
do  our  duty." 


Dispatches  tell  us  further  that  Great  Britain  has  ceased  build- 
ing battle-ships  while  she  waits  to  hear  from  her  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defense,  which  is  expected  to  report  on  a  naval 
program  in  May.  Walter  H.  Long,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  says  in  a  cablegram  to  the  New  York  World: 

"In  my  speech  on  the  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year  I  exprest  the  hope  that  any  competition  of  the  future  would 
be  in  reduction,  not  in  increase  of  armaments.  My  board  and 
the  Government  showed  their  sincerity  by  bringing  forward  no 
building  program.  We  even  did  not  finish  the  ships  then  and 
now  under  construction. 

"We  have  held  the  control  of  the  seas  to  the  advantage  of  the 

world  and  to  the  securing 
of  peace  for  over  300 
years.  We  are  an  island 
Power,  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  outside  world  for 
our  supplies  of  all  kinds; 
we  must  have  a  navy  cap- 
able of  maintaining  our 
ocean  highways.  We  have 
had  different  standards; 
our  strength  was  at  one 
time  superior  to  the  three 
next  strongest  Powers; 
then  to  the  two;  now  all 
that  we  are  suggesting  is 
that  our  strength  be  equal 
to  the  next  Power.  Is  not 
this  proof  of  our  desire 
for  general  reductions  of 
armaments?  " 

British  papers  "without 
exception,"  according  to 
a  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
support  The  World's  plea 
that  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan 
should  lead  the  way  in  an 
agreement  to  reduce  their 
.orograms  for  naval  con- 
struction. But  even  more 
significant,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  press,  is  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Navy  League,  which  is  regarded  as  representing  the 
most  militant  school  of  naval  opinion  in  Great  Britain.  On 
January  1  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Navy  League  issued 
a  remarkable  statement,  which  reads  in  part: 

"With  the  disappearance  of  the  German  Fleet  the  world's 
naval  position  is  changed. 

"To-day  civilization  is  not  threatened  by  any  maritime  Power. 

"There  is  no  alternative  to  competitive  building  of  ships  of 
war  except  an  international  naval  agreement 

"It  would  seem  that  science,  as  applied  to  destructive 
agencies,  is  forcing  us  ever  more  rapidly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  highest  idealism  of  all  is  the  only  practical  alternative 
to  world  suicide. 

"The  Navy  League  holds  that  the  sea  history  in  the  past  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  imposes  on  them  mutually 
the  duty  of  attempting  to  render  to  the  world  still  greater 
service,  and  for  this  reason  it  urges  that  the  invitation  to  the  pro- 
posed conference  should  come  from  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  jointly," 

"When  a  na\-y  league,  which  has  existed  to  promote  the  naval 
strength  of  the  British  Empire,  adopts  the  idealism  of  the  dis- 
armament principle  and  says  the  only  alternative  is  world 
suicide,  we  are  getting  ahead,"  exclaims  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican, which  continues: 

"It  matters  little  whether  British  appeals  for  a  curtailment  of 
naval  construction  are  a  piece  of  hypocritical  selfishness  or 
whether,  as  a  Japanese  paper  says,  'Britain  wants  disarmament 
to  suit  her  own  convenience.'  No  one  need  believe  in  British 
idealism  in  this  matter  if  his  dislikes  or  prejudices  are  incurably 
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ONE  STRIKE  THAT  WOULD  HAVE  PUBLIC  APPROVAL. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Nev:s. 


Anglophobe.  The  point  is  that  if  all  the  parties  interested 
Avould  be  benefited  by  a  certain  course,  common  sense  dictates 
that  the  opportunity  to  follow  it  be  not  neglected. 

"The  United  States  is  better  able,  financially  speaking,  to 
enter  a  race  of  naval  armaments  than  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
but  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  do  it  without  inviting 
the  same  bankruptcy  that  more  gravely  threatens  the  other 
Powers  under  the  strain  of  naval  rivalry." 

Another  reason  for  pausing  before  we  appropriate  more  mil- 
lions for  battle-ships  is  the  possibility  that  this  type  of  craft  is 
already  obsolete.  This  suggestion  is  advanced  by  Admiral 
Sir  Percy  Scott,  an  eminent  British  naval  authority,  who  thus 
sums  up  in  the  London  Evening  Standard  the  naval  lessons 
learned  in  the  war: 

"If  the  Germans  had  possest  more  submarines  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  they  would  have  won. 

"The  German  battle-ships  were  of  no  use  to  them. 

"The  weapons  that  nearly  defeated  the  Allies  were  tlie  mine 
and  the  torpedo. 

"The  foremost  of  the  British  battle-ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
were  sunk. 

"After  the  appearance  of  the  submarine  in  the  Mediterranean 
the  British  battle-ships  which  had  not  been  sent  to  the  bottom 
did  very  little  useful  work. 

"Our  leviathan  battle-ships  in  the  North  Sea  did  not  bombard 
any  of  the  enemy's  fortifications  or  seaport  towns  or  harbors. 

"What  is  probably  the  most  effective  weapon  against  battle- 
ships was  not  employed  during  the  war — the  airplane  with  a 
torpedo.  This  new  device  can  attack  battle-ships  both  from  the 
sea  and  from  the  air  with  a  torpedo." 

From  Japan  correspondents  report  tliat  several  leading  news- 
papers are  indorsing  the  idea  of  an  agreement  betwin^n  the 
United  States,  (Jreat  Britain,  and  Japan  for  a  "naval  holiday." 
Thus  the  Jiji-shinipo,  which  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  the  Government's  naval  program,  says  that  if  the 
world  consents  to  arrest  the  race  for  na\'al  supremacy  ther<>  is 
no  reason  why  .Japan's  f>lan  for  eight  battli'-sliips,  eight  battle- 
triiiscrs,  and  120  submarines  to  be  completed  by  192o  should  not 
be  modified.  A  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  says  that.  Japan's  present  naval  program  is  prompted  by 
fear  born  of  the  naval  expansion  of  the  United  States. 

"Have  we  helped  to  defeat  the  greatest  military  nation  of 
Kurop«>  only  to  become  ourselves  the  greatest  military  nation 
(if  the  world?"  asks  the  New  York  Evening  World,  which  thinks 
thai  "if  so,  victory  has  been  too  dearly  bought."  And  in  the 
New  York  World,  which  launched  this  latest  offensive  against 
arttiainents,  we  read; 


"The  United  States  is  spending  more  money  to-day  on  prep- 
arations for  future  wars  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Government  if  this  wanton  waste  is  to  continue  at 
the  expense  not  only  of  American  labor  and  capital,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  all  civilization." 

Public  opinion  must  become  articulate  if  it  wants  Congress 
to  act  in  this  matter,  remarks  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier; 
and  the  Dayton  News  is  convinced  that  the  demand  for  action  is 
gaining  momentum,  and  that  "ea«h  passing  day  finds  the  sensible 
citizens  in  every  country  more  seriously  inclined  in  the  direction 
of  disarmament."  The  Washington  Herald  thinks  the  present 
campaign  is  "on  the  right  track"  '"  because  its  propaganda  is 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  economic  vulnerability  of  huge  armaments"; 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"So  long  as  prohibition  based  its  pleas  on  morals  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  crime  it  failed.  For  years  and  years  its  proponents 
deluged  the  countrj'  with  all  forms  of  propaganda  to  stir  the 
moral  sense  and  conscience  of  the  people  to  action.  Their  move- 
ment grew  at  a  snail's  pace. 

"Then  the  assault  on  the  liquor  traffic  was  suddenly  changed 
to  show  its  economic  folly,  its  waste  of  wage,  its  loss  to  thrift, 
its  cost  in  purchasing  power,  its  damage  from  carelessness  and 
dnmken  inability  to  see  or  think. 

"The  result  was  almost  magical.  The  snail's  pace  was  quick- 
ened to  motor-racing  speed.  State  after  State  voted  dry  and 
national  prohibition  followed. 

"For  a  generation  the  plea  for  disarmament  has  been  similarly 
based  on  an  appeal  to  moral  action.  It  would  prevent  war. 
It  would  save  human  life.  To  kill  is  wicked,  and  on  through  the 
list.  But  the  rivalry  in  armed  preparedness  grew  fat  on  that 
kind  of  fodder. 

"Now  it  has  become  a  problem  in  economics.  A  world  brought 
to  poverty,  hunger,  and  dire  want  by  war  is  still  ta.xed  the  bread 
it  must  ha\e  to  live,  the  clothes  to  co\er  its  nakedness,  the  fuel 
to  keep  it  from  freezing,  the  materials  to  give  it  honest  employ- 
ment, and  is  kept  in  that  state  by  the  taxes  to  maintain  w  ar- 
arniaments.  ^^  • 

'•  It  is  falsely  held  in  a  state  of  abject  fear.  Every  nation  fears 
every  other  nation  and  even  itself.  It  arms  not  only  against 
others,  but  against  itself.  It  is  grie\di!s]y  aflfiicted  with  a  state 
of  mind,  It  shudders  at  shadows  and  turns  pale  at  words.  It 
is  useless  to  talk  morals  at  such  a  time.  It  is  equally  useless 
to  argue  against  war,  when,  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  war  is 
the  only  means  of  getting  enough  to  eat. 

"But  where  disarmament  will  let  men  kec^p  what  they  have 
and  have  what  they  earn;  when  it  will  furnish  markets,  save 
investment,  pro\ ide  cri>dits,  end  unemployment  \\'ith  its  threat 
of  radicalism,  feed  the  hungry,  and, replace  fear  with  confidence, 
the  argiiment  is  conclusive." 


HUGE   SECRET  ARMIES   IN  GERMANY? 

THE  LI]MIT  set  hx  the  Spa  convention  for  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany  expired  on  January  1.  By  that 
date,  the  German  Government  promised  the  Allies, 
their  army  was  to  have  been  reduced  to  100,000  men,  but 
French  official  figures  show  that  the  German  Anuy  has  not  been 
cut  to  anj-  such  size,  and  that  '"there  still  exist  numerous  civilian 
organizations  of  distinctly  militarj'  character  throughout  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  Bavaria,  which  the  Germans  refuse  to 
disband,"  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  Herald. 
Ever\-  one  who  has  read  history  will  recall  that  Germany  adopted 
precisely  this  policy  after  her  disastrous  defeats  bj'  Napoleon, 
and  secretly  raised  and  drilled  the  forces  that  overthrew  the 
Fren  h  at  Leipzig  and  Waterloo.  Hence  the  present  French 
apprehensions.  "It  is  also  well  known," 
points  out  the  Tribune's  Paris  correspon- 
dent, "that  Germany  is  manufacturing  new 
cannon,  machine  guns,  airplanes,  and  other 
war-paraphernalia,"  and  the  French  Min- 
ister of  War,  just  before  hi^reeent  resigna- 
tion, declared  that  "there  are  in  Germany 
at  the  present  time  formations  of  men  under 
arms  numbering  more  than  2.500.000." 
So  France's  apprehension  "is  very  natural 
wheiL£uie.rx)jasiders  what  the  French  have 
suffered  at  German  hands,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Globe.  The  charges  made  by  the 
French  Government  are  as  follows: 

"First,  that  Germany  has  not  sur- 
rendered all  the  arms  promised;  secondly, 
that  the  Einwohnerwehr  of  eastern  Prussia 
and  Bavaria  have  not  disbanded;  thirdlj', 
the  Sieherheitspolizei  are  not  disarmed; 
fourthly,  the  Sieherheitspolizei  are  not  dis- 
banded; fifthly,  the  police  and  Reichswehr 
are  in  close  union,  forbidden  by  the  Treaty: 
sixthly,  the  German  Parliament  has  not 
passed    the  laws   promised   in   conformity 

with  the  Treaty;  seventhly,  that  certain  fortresses  are  not  dis- 
armed as  promised,  and  eighthly,  altho  the  Reichswehr  is  down 
to  100,000,  certain  auxiliary  bodies  have  not  been  disbanded." 

These  various  breaches  of  agreement,  under  the  Spa  con- 
ference, would  allow  the  Allies  to  occupy  the  Ruhi-  Valley, 
which  contains  rich  coal-deposits,  or  other  parts  of  Germany. 
Mai-shal  Foch,  it  is  said,  prefers  to  invade  Germany  over  the 
route  which  Napoleon  took — up  the  valley  of  the  Main  to 
Frankfort — should  invasion  be  decided  upon  to  enforce  the 
disarmament  agreement  entered  into  at  Spa.  If  continued, 
the  advance  would  cut  Bavaria  off  from  Germany,  and  thus  be 
much  more  effective  than  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  Valley. 
The  New  York  World's  Paris  correspondent,  however,  believes 
that  either  move  "would  be  bitterh'  resented  by  powerful 
financial  interests  in  England  whose  commercial  relations  with 
Germany  lead  them  to  oppose  any  military  coercion  likely  to 
disrupt  Germany's  recovery."  The  French  press,  on  the  other 
hand,  practically  agree  that  any  compromise  regarding  dis- 
armament would  mean  ruin  and  war,  since  the  devastated  regions 
of  France  could  not  be  restored,  and  the  German  militarists 
forthwith  would  begin  to  work  for  a  war  of  revenge.  Capt. 
Andre  Tardieu,  former  head  of  the  French  Commission  during 
the  war,  declares,  however,  that  the  French  Army  "will  occupy 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the  three  bridge-heads  at  Mainz, 
Coblenz,  and  Cologne,  if  necessary,  until  Germany  executes  the 
Treaty,"  and  that  there  is  Uttle  to  fear  from  Germany.  As 
he  says: 

"Germany  has  no  more  than  59,000,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
7,000,000  are  in  the  zone  occupied  by  the  Allies.  German 
Austria  has  7.000,000.  The  other  23,000,000  formeriy  in  the 
Austrian   Empire   are   distributed,    with    the   exception   of    the 


AVHKRE    FOCH    M.VY    GO    IN 
If  Germany  does  not  disarm. 


Magyars,  among  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Jugo-Sla\-ia,  and 
Roumania,  which  are  allies  of  France. 

"Italy  fought  with  us  and  remains  on  our  side.  The  Belgians 
are  united  to  us  by  an  alliance.  The  German  regular  Army 
has  been  reduced  to  150,000  men  and  will  soon  number  100,000. 
The  pohce  formations  which  the  Allies  by  then-  weakness  have 
allowed  to  continue  are  neither  in  organization  nor  equipment 
ready  for  war. 

"Allied  officers  have  destroyed  2.700.000  rifles,  160,000 
machine  guns,  more  than  35,000  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  tools  for  their  manufacture.  They  control  all  the 
German  factories.  When  the  Allied  officers  ai-e  ready  to  leave 
the  military  delegates  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  continue 
their  work. 

"Were  the  Germans  to  mobilize  now  they  would  have  to  do -so 
between  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Weser,  instead  of  between  ]Metz  and 
Strasbourg.  France  has  800,000  men  under  arms,  with  14,000 
guns  and  4,000  airplanes." 

Even  more  encouraging  to  the  French  is 
Marshal  Foch's  report  on  Germany's  dis- 
armament, which  says  that  the  Germans 
have  surrendered  41,000  cannon,  29,000 
unmounted  cannon  barrels,  103,000  machine 
guns  and  barrels,  2,800,000  rifles,  10,000 
airplanes,  and  25,000  airplane  motors. 
At  the  time  Germany  informed  the  Allies 
that  she  could  not  keep  the  disarmament 
agreement  entered  into  at  Spa,  she  also 
intimated  that  they  would  not  get  a  repara- 
tions contract  at  the  next  Brus.sels  con- 
ference if  the}-  insisted  upon  disai'maraent. 
Altho  the  German  Foreign  ^Minister  denied 
any  intention  of  blackmail,  the  French, 
reports  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  are  "particularly  incensed 
that  Germany  should  have  linked  the 
reparations  question  with  disarmam(>nt." 
Germany,  however,  pleaded  indidgence, 
since  the  Foreign  Minister's  position  is 
"very  weak,"  and  he  is,  moreover,  "sur- 
rounded by  men  who  are  violently  opposed  to  a  reparations 
contract,"  who,  if  France  insisted  upon  Germany  abolishing  her 
"citizen  guard,"  would  bring  about  a  rupture  of  negotiations. 
Germany  also  maintains  that  persistence  by  the  Allies  in  their 
demands  for  the  dismantling  of  the  southern  and  eastern  frontier 
fortresses  of  Germany  would  leave  Germany  at  the  mercy  f)f 
the  Russians,  who  now  are  mol^ilizing  near  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Poland.  As  the  New  York  Times  sums  up  the  events  leading 
to  the  present  crisis: 

"The  Germans  at  Spa  promised  to  re  ]uce  their  regular  Ai*my, 
within  six  months,  to  100,000  men,  and  to  disband  the  Security 
Police  and  Einwohnerwehr  (civic  guards).  Such  information 
as  has  been  made  public  by  Allied  military  authorities  indicates 
that  the  first  of  these  promises  has  been  kept.  The  Security 
Police,  too,  seem  to  be  disappearing,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  Einwohnerwehr  has  been  at  least  nominally  dis- 
banded— has  dissolved,  that  is,  into  a  mass  of  unorganized 
citizens,  who  may  have  arms  in  their  homes  and  know  how  to 
use  them,  but  who  are  not  openly  assembled  in  a  militarN' 
organization. 

"In  East  Prussia  and  Bavaria  not  even  this  has  been  done. 
The  excuse  in  East  Prussia  is  the  danger  of  Bolshevism.  The 
French  suspect  that  this  menace  is  less  influential  than  the  hope 
of  being  al>le  to  aid  Lithuania  or  Russia  by  an  attack  on  Poland. 
In  Bavaria,  too,  Bolshevism  is  the  excuse.  Bavaria  had  its 
brief  experience  with  Bolshevism  eighteen  months  ago,  and  it 
doubtless  left  A-ivid  memories;  but  the  real  trouble  in  Bavaria 
is  of  another  sort.  Ostensiblj'  to  suppress  Bolshevism,  there 
has  grown  up  in  the  Einwohnerwehr  and  the  Orgesch  (a  semi- 
secret  military  oi'ganization).  a  strong  armed  for  e  under  mon- 
archist leaders.  Everybody  in  Germany  seems  to  admit  that 
its  real  purpose  is  the  restoration  of  the  Wittelsbachs  to  the 
Bavarian  throne,  and  there  is  a  strong  party  which  would  take 
them  on  to  the  imperial  throne  in  succession  to  the  discredited 
HohenzoUerns. 


"So  it  is  a  plausiblo  story  that  reprosents  Foch  as  preparing 
to  invade,  not  the  Ruhr,  but  Bavaria.  That  would  in  all  prob- 
ability bring  Germany  to  prompt  surrender;  for  there  has  been 
no  indication  that  the  Orgesch  could  stand  up  against  a  well- 
equipped  Preneh  Army,  and  North  Germany  would  respond 
promptly  to  the  danger  of  a  French  campaign  which  would  cut 
the  empire  in  two. 

"Of  course,  any  invasion  would  be  a  misfortune  for  Germany, 
for  France,  and  for  Europe.  It  would  delay  still  further  the 
return  to  normal  production  and  interchange  of  commodities, 
and  it  would  make  feeling  still  more  bitter.  But  the  threat  of 
it  may  make  Germany  live  up  to  her  agreements,  and  without 
pressure  she  shows  no  sign  of  doing  that.  The  occupation  of 
Frankfort  brought  results;  and  if  the  Germans  do  not  want  more 
invasions  they  know  how  to  prevent  them." 

"Germany  is  really  like  a  patient  recovering  from  paralysis," 
declares  the  New  York  Globe — 

"She  regards  herself  as  still  incapable  of  moving  without 
crutches.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain  disagree  with  her. 
France  frankly  thinks  her  ailment  is  largely  mental,  and  favors 
making  a  test  which  will  half  kill  or  cure.  Great  Britain — 
and  her  opinion  is  probably  that  of  the  neutral  world — by  no 
means  accepts  the  patient's  estimate,  but  favors  vigorous 
remonstrance  rather  than  physical  force.  The  result  of  the 
three  attitudes  seems  to  date  to  have  been  rather  good." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  however,  ''En- 
gland is  holding  the  balance  even  between  France  and  Germany." 
"A  little  while  ago,"  points  out  this  paper,  "Germany  seemed 
prostrate,  and  France  the  strong  power  in  Europe.  England 
then  leaned  a  little  toward  Berlin.  Now  Germany  is  recuper- 
ating, and  the  scales  are  beginning  to  tip  her  way,  so  England 
shifts  her  center  of  gravity  and  tosses  a  little  weight  in  the 
French  side  of  the  scales."     The  Globe,  however,  thinks  that — 

"The  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Entente  are  con- 
fused by  so  many  ambitions,  secret  and  prof  est;  by  so  many 
fears,  well  founded  and  otherwise;  by  a  gnawing  hate  that  is 
natural  if  not  wise,  by  grief  and  despair,  and  by  that  wholesale 
breaking  of  morale  and  loss  of  old  standards  which  resulted  from 


emotions  rather  than  with  the  inteMect  that  those  in  power  are 
thinking,  and  emotions  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  consistent 
policy." 

"The  trouble  is  that  France  has  been  left  pretty  much  alone 
in  her  fight  for  adequate  military  guaranties  and  war-reparations; 


BECOMING    OBVIOl  S. 

— Peaso  In  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

the  war,  that  i(.  is  almost  impossible  to  say  where  truth  lies  or 
what  justice  is.  The  j)urpose  of  Germany  to  break  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  or  of  France  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
make  permanent  occupation  of  additional  German  territory,  if 
»>ither  exists,   is  not   the  determining   factor.     It  is  with    the 


Copjrigbud  by  the  New  York  Evening  Pu3t.  Inc 

"STOP    SNIVELING    AND    GET    BUSYI" 

— Jones  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

the  other  Allied  Powers  are  much  better  insured  against  German 
recovery,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  goes  on: 

"Germanj''s  opinion  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  has  always  been 
that  it  is  binding  only  in  so  far  as  the  Allies  can  compel  its  en- 
forcement. The  Germans  defaulted  on  the  surrender  of  their 
war-criminals.  They  defaulted  on  the  provisions  limiting  the 
use  of  troops  in  the  neutral  zone  east  of  the  Rhine.  They  didn't 
turn  over  the  coal  they  had  promised  to  ship  into  France.  They 
haven't  lived  up  to  their  original  engagement  to  replace  cattle 
stolen  from  occupied  teiTitory.  Now,  after  having  secured  one 
respite,  they  have  again  broken  their  word  to  reduce  the  size 
of  their  army. 

"Again  the  world  is  threatened,  and  the  custodj'  of  inter- 
national relations  is  once  more  assumed  by  an  unchanged  Ger- 
many and  by  unchanged  pacifists.  Germany  asks  to  be  allowed 
to  reerect  herself  into  what  she  was,  and  her  dupes  are  proclaim- 
ing that  fair  play  requires  that  she  be  trusted  with  power.  Yet 
no  sign  comes  that  the  new  Germany  is  a  safe  companion.  Un- 
repentant and  imregenerat^d,  she  shows  no  regret  save  that  the 
Kaiser  did  not  win.  Republican  Germany  does  not  differ  much 
from  Imperial  Germany.  Socialists  vie  with  monarchists  in 
preaching  hate  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  of  America. 

"Back  of  Germany,  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  her, 
is  Russia,  under  her  new  autocratic  rulers.  Poland  is  marked 
for  destruction,  the  new  states  of  southern  Europe  are  to  be 
brought  into  the  German-Russian  orbit,  Turkey  is  to  be  re- 
stored, a  pro-German  king  has  been  seated  in  Greece,  Japan  is 
being  wooed  to  change  sides.  If  the  program  were  -RTitten  on  the 
sky  it  would  not  be  more  visible 

"If  common  sense  does  not  assert  itself,  the  result  will  be 
another  desperate  struggle  to  prevent  might  from  overwhelming 
right.  The  outside  world  can  not  end  German  per^■ersity,  but 
it  can  keep  itself  free  of  another  crime  of  omission.  It  can  con- 
tribute to  peace  by  keeping  powerless,  as  far  as  may  be,  those 
who  would  disturb  it." 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  French  think  Germany  is  insen- 
sible to  any  argument  but  the  threat  of  force?"  asks  the  New 
York  Times  editorially.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  however,  tells  us  that  if  a  French  demonstration  of 
force  should  take  the  form  of  an  invasion  of  Germany,  the 
United  States  Government  would  regard  such  a  movement  with 
"genuine  concern,"  and  furthermore,  that  "  the  United  States 
would  take  positive  action  should  France  proceed  unjustly 
against  Germany." 


A   LABOR  "DRED   SCOTT  DECISION  " 

SOMETHING  LIKE  THE  CONSTERNATION  created 
in  antislavery  circles  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857 
is  evident  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  removing  the  protection 
of  the  Clayton  Act  from  certain  labor  activities  illegal  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  The  Clayton  Act  had  been  looked 
upon  as  "labor's  Magna  Carta";  "labor's  bill  of  rights"; 
a  great  legislative  victory,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gompers,  "secur- 
ing to  the  workers  of  America  those  fundamental  principles  of 
industrial  liberty  which  were  among  the  chief  features  of  the 
political  policy  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in- 
augurated in  1906."  Labor  exulted  in  the  words  from  the 
Clayton  Act  asserting  that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a 
commodity'  or  article  of  commerce."  Now  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  were 
violating  the  Antitrust  Law  when  they  tried  to  prevent  the 
customers  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  from  buying  or  installing  Duplex  presses.  The 
Court  holds  that  such  a  secondary  boycott  is  not  included 
among  the  rights  guaranteed  to  labor-unions  by  the  Clayton 
Act,  that  "to  instigate  a  sympathetic  strike  in  aid  of  a  secondary 
boycott  can  not  be  deemed"  one  of  the  "peaceful  and  lawful" 
methods  which  the  law  allows  the  unions  to  employ.  This 
decision,  says  Mr.  Gompers,  "is  a  blow  at  the  movement  for 
human  freedom  and  progress";  "it  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  predatory  greed,  and  should  be 
highlj'  satisfactory  to  those  who  exalt  profits  and  deny  the 
aspirations  of  humanity."  With  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ap- 
parently in  mind,  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  observes  that 
"courts  have  always  reflected  dominant  economic  tendencies 
under  the  slave  regime  as  well  as  under  the  capitalist  regime." 
This  particular  decision  is  called  "an  order  to  the  organized 
working  class  that  it  occupies  a  subordinate  position  in  society 
and  that  it  should  'know  its  place.'"  The  New  Majority 
(Chicago),  too,  organ  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  says  that  the 
Supreme  Court  here  announces  itself  as  an  ally  of  the  foes  of 
organized  labor  and  "the  Clayton  Act  is  reduced  to  a  hollow 
sham  as  a  defender  of  the  workers'  rights."  The  editor  of  The 
United  Mine-Workers'  Journal  (Indianapolis)  similarly  sees  the 
decision  as  part  of  the  antiunion  movement.  Employers  "black- 
list men  with  impunity,  thus  establishing  a  boycott  among  the 
workers  for  Avhich  they  are  not  punished,  while  the  worker  is 
penahzed  for  placing  a  boycott  against  those  who  seek  to  oppress 
him."  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  proves  to  the  Pennsj'l- 
vania  Labor  Herald  (AUentown)  that  the  United  States  is  a 
republic  only  in  name,  that  "in  reality  it  is  an  industrial  oligarchy 
with  a  handful  of  superannuated  lawj-ers  acting  as  Czars  and 
Kaiser.s  in  the  protection  of  the  capitalist  reaction  which  has 
covered  this  (fountrj'."  Labor,  the  Washington  organ  of  sixteen 
railroad  labor  organizations,  says: 

"By  a  vote  of  six  to  three  the  Supreme  Court  has  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Law. 

'  ■  This  is  the  same  court  that  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  declared 
the  Federal  Child-Labor  Law  unconstitutional,  and  thus  con- 
demned thousands  of  God's  little  ones  to  lives  of  drudgery  in 
mills  and  mines  and  quarries. 

"It  is  the  same  court  that  by  the  same  majority  of  one  held 
that  stock  dividends  were  not  taxal)le,  thus  enabling  men  of 
great  wealth  to  pocket  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  which  should 
have  gone  to  the  public  treasury. 

"  It  is  the  same  court  that  by  another  divided  opinion  gave  the 
Steel  Trust  a  clean  bill  of  health  which  permitted  the  giant 
combination  to  dominate  one  of  the  nation's  basic  industries. 

"It  is  the  same  Supreme  Court  that  whenever  it  is  called  upon 
to  pass  on  some  phase  of  the  age-old  struggle  between  the  man 
and  the  dollar,  can  demonstrate  that  the  Constitution  is  ample 
to  cover  the  dollar,  but  is  seldom  quite  broad  enough  to  protect 
the  man." 

The  New  York  Globe  agrees  with  these  spokesmen  of  labor 


that  this  decision  "marks  the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the 
Clayton  Act  which  have  been  interpreted  as  preventing  the 
use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes."     And  thus — 

"The  mandate  of  Congress,  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
has  been  nullified,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  an  orgy  of  re- 
actionary decisions  by  the  lower  courts.  It  is  not  in  this  direc- 
tion that  progress  lies.  Restrict  the  legitimate  labor-unions  by 
such  injunctions  as  this  decision  will  breed  and  the  result  is 
certain  to  be  the  growth  of  organizations  of  a  more  threatening 
and  insidious  character." 

But  the  New  York  World  has  a  word  of  cheer  for  the  unions, 
telling  them  that  this  decision  has  a  broad  application,  for  it  also 
brings  under  the  ban  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  "secondary 
boycotts  of  labor-unions  by  capital,"  that  is,  agreements  like 
those  of  the  steel  producers  "not  to  sell  any  steel  to  building  or 
other  concerns  operating  a  closed  shop."     Says  The  World: 

"When  labor  is  in  controversy  with  any  employer  or  employers 
it  can  legally  boycott  them  to  the  extent  of  the  labor  directly 
involved  and  not  to  the  extent  of  a  whole  imion  or  indiistrj',  as 
broad  as  the  country,  where  only  a  part  is  directly  involved.  It 
evidently  follows  accordingly  that  the  single  competitive  cor- 
poration can  boycott  a  unionized  shop  as  consumer,  but  it 
can  not  reach  out  to  bring  in  its  competitors  who  are  not  directly 
concerned. 

"The  labor-unions  seem  to  think  this  decision  is  a  hard  bloAV 
to  them.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  not  hit  the  other 
fellows  a  harder  blow." 

Around  Wall  Street,  we  read  in  the  financial  columns  of  the 
papers,  "there  is  a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment"  on  a 
decision  which  is  looked  upon  as  "practically  raising  an  injunc- 
tion against  sympathetic  strikes  generally."  And  in  the  toAvn 
where  Wall  Street  is  located  a  number  of  the  dailies  also  give 
out  favorable  comment.  The  Tribune,  The  Times,  and  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  like  the  decision  because  it  seems  in  their  opinion 
to  keej)  individual  labor  conflicts  from  developing  into  universal 
class  war  under  legal  sanction.  For  the  Supreme  Court  to  have 
decided  otherwise,  observes  The  Evening  Mail,  "would  have  been 
to  recognize  the  so-called  'class  war,'"  which  "would  have  been 
utterly  abhorrent  to  American  principles  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution." 

It  should  be  said  that  three  Justices — Holmes,  Brandeis,  and 
Clarke — dissented,  holding  that  the  action  of  the  International 
Association  of  ISIachinists  in  trying  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of 
Duplex  presses  throughout  the  country  was  not  a  secondary 
boycott,  but  "an  instance  of  a  strike  of  those  who  have  a  common 
interest  to  protect  themselves  by  preventing  use  of  products 
which  part  of  them  have  tried  to  prevent  manufacture  of  by  a 
strike."  In  other  words,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  the  use  of  such  a 
weapon  of  self-defense  as  is  permitted  by  the  Clayton  Act. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Court  holds  that  the  acts  complained 
of  constituted  a  secondarj'^  boycott.  A  number  of  the  specific 
acts  included  in  the  Machinists'  program  for  "enforcing  a 
boycott  of  the  complainants'  product  "  are  enumerated  and 
characterized  as  an  illegal  restraint  of  interstate  trade  in  printing- 
presses,  resulting  in  real  damage  to  the  complainant.  The 
Clayton  Act  declares  that  a  labor-union  is  not  in  itself,  merely 
because  of  its  existence  and  operation,  an  illegal  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade;  but  this,  says  the  Court,  "does  not  permit 
a  union  to  depart  from  its  normal  and  legitimate  office  and 
engage  in  an  actual  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade."  Another  section  of  the  law  enumerates  the  cases  in 
which  injunctions  may  not  be  granted  in  labor  disputes;  but 
this  applies  only  to  disputes  "between  an  employer  and  em- 
ployee," Congress  having  in  mind  "particular  industrial  contro- 
versies, not  a  general  class  war."  The  boj'cott  is  specifically  dealt 
with  in  the  Claj-fon  Law  and  is  limited  "to  pressure  exerted 
upon  a  'party  to  such  dispute'  by  means  of  'peaceful  and  lawful' 
influences  upon  neutrals,"  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  "instigate  a  sjonpathetic  strike  in  aid  of  a  secondary 
boycott  can  not  be  deemed  'peaceful  and  lawful'  persuasion." 
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jANCEL  MY  ORDER,"  a  customer  wires  the  factory, 
and  the  manufacturer  wires  back:  "Can  not  cancel 
immediately.  You  must  take  your  turn."  This  is 
said  to  be  the  joke  of  the  season  in  commercial  circles,  but  while 
business  men  smile  as  they  hear  it  or  repeat  it,  they  are  seriously 
concerned  over  the  prevalence  of  contract  cancelations  and 
their  concern  is  widely  shared  in  the  press.  This  characteristic 
of  the  deflation  period  is  the  very  common  practise  among  man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  refusing  to  accept  goods 
ordered  some  time  ago.  It  is  attributed  sometimes  to  inability 
to  dispose  of  present  stocks  and  sometimes  to  unwillingness  to 
take  the  financial  loss  involved  in  handling  goods  or  materials 
contracted  for  when  prices  were  at  a  high  level.  "More  impu- 
dence and  assurance  are  required  to  crack  a  safe  or  burglarize  a 
dwelling  than  to  cancel  a  shipment  of  goods  in  order  to  avoid 
a  loss;  but  one,"  we  read  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "is  as  honest 
a  deed  as  the  other."  The  failure  to  keep  business  oVjligations 
tends  "toward  universal  business  chaos  and  bankruptcy," 
declares  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Business  authorities  tell  us 
that  .$2,000,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  is  now  tied  up  in 
slorage  or  in  transit  because  its  ownership  is  in  dispute  owing 
to  cancelations  and  attempted  cancelations  of  contracts.  Since 
deflation  began,  writes  the  financial  editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly: 

"There  has  been  a  wave  of  cancelation  of  the  orders  placed 
with  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  Not  a  fcAv  of  these  orders 
were  virtually  contracts  and  should  have  been  lived  up  to  liy 
the  parties  to  tljem,  whatever  loss  might  have  been  involved. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  honorable  business  that  men  bear 
losses  as  well  as  secure  gains." 

Hanks  are  not  unnaturally  concerned,  and  the  American 
Exchange  National  liank  of  New  York  thus  characterizes  tli" 
situation   in  a  j)aragraph  of  a  rcccnl   finul.ir  Ictlfr  which   Thr 
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JACK   AND  JILL— AS  IT  IS  NOTI 
It  seems  Jill  wants  to  stay  back  and  get  the  water. 

— McCarthy  In  the  New  Orleans  Tinus-Picayunr. 

Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore)  quotes  and  "unhesitatingly 
indorses": 

"We  cry  out  daily  against  the  d(K'1ine  of  morals  among  th(^ 
masses,  put  up  our  liands  in  hon-or  at  the  mention  of  graft, 
lawlessness  in  general,  and   then  explain    that  wo   canceled  a 


contract  because  we  found  that  to  carry  it  out  meant  loss  to  us. 
The  sanctity  of  a  contract  is  just  as  necessary  to  such  a  society 
as  ours  as  are  safeguards  to  property  against  theft.  Men  will 
not  trade  where  they  can  not  trust.  Elaborate  safeguards  in 
the  exchange  of  goods  hamper  trade,  decrease  production,  limit 
intercourse,    and    otherwise    handicap    commercial    operations. 


HL  HH\     L  1',    tiA.MALlEI.! 
— Filzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Pusl-Dispalch. 

There  must  be  confidence — trust— before  there  is  freedom  of 
action,  and  that  is  what  is  lieing  destroyed  by  the  cancelation 
of  contracts  as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  prices.  That  the  can- 
celations are  in  the  nature  of  reprisals  is  no  excuse.  The  only 
n'])risal  •  that  shotdd  be  visited  upon  violators  of  contracts  is 
the  reprisal  of  commercial  ostracism.  The  attitude  which  justi- 
fies cancelation  grows  out  of  the  'within  the  law'  code  which 
liarks  back  to  the  days  of  the  wolf-pack  in  industry.  That  day 
has  gone,  but  some  of  its  ideas  are  with  us  still." 

The  cancelation  practise,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  insists, 
"must  be  broken  up  no  matter  how  rigid  the  measures  may 
be  that  shall  be  found  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  it."  Busi- 
ness organizations  are  uniting  to  check  the  epidemic.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  working  on  a 
cure.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Philadelphia  is  trying 
out  a  plan  to  enforce  contractual  obligations.  The  leading 
textile  and  allied  associations  east  of  the  AIississipi)i  and  other 
organizations  throughout  the  country'  have  formed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Contracts  to  "overcome  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  failure  to  obser%e  the  obligations  of  commercial 
contracts  between  buyer  and  seller." 

As  in  almost  all  matters,  there  is  also  in  this  cancelation 
inattt'^r,  "the  other  side."  Mr.  Elwood  Sampson,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents,  points  out,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
cancelations  which  can  be  justified.  During  the  period  of 
ascending  prices,  he  says  in  The  Michigan  Manufacturer  and 
Financial  Record  (Detroit),  sellers  took  advantage  of  buyers 
by  refusing  to  accept  business  on  a  first-price  basis,  by  delayed 
deliveries,  by  accepting  orders  beyond  production  capacity,  and 
by  selling  secretly  through  brokers  to  obtain  higher  prices  than 
were  possible  in  the  open  market.  Now  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, and  the  seller  expects  the  buyer  to  live  up  to  one-sided 
obligations.  Indeed,  Mr.  Sampson  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
present  wave  of  cancelations  "is  actually  the  purging  of  American 
business  of  the  distorted,  one-sided  business  obligations  in  which 
most  of  the  burdens  have  been  shifted  to  one  party  and  most 
of  the  benefits  retained  by  the  other."  Hereafter,  he  advises, 
let  reasonable  and  unbreakable  contracts  be  drawn  up  and  lot 
Vnith  buyer  and  seller  stick  to  their  oliligations. 
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POETIC  JUSTICE  AT  FIUME 

tt  ^^O  ENDS  THE  POET'S  DREAM  of  Fiume,  with  a 
truly  Falstaffian  fulmination,"  remarks  the  Washing- 
ton Herald  on  the  abdication  of  d'Annunzio  in  favor 
of  the  Fiume  Council,  and]  the  Council's  prompt  appeal  for 
terms  to  the  Italian  General  sent  against  the  city  to  force  its 
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Copyrighted,  192U,  bj  the  New  York  "Evening  Post.'" 

"HOME,  JAMES." 

—Jones  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

surrender.  "It  is  better  to  be  a  live  hero  than  a  dead  joke," 
dryly  adds  Mr.  Hoover's  paper.  Many  other  journals,  too, 
poke  fun  at  the  warrior-poet  because  of  his  change  of  heart  in 
the  matter  of  dying  for  Italy — or  Fiume.  "Italy  is  not  worth 
dying  for,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said  theatrically,  but,  rather 
coldly  points  out  the  Springfield  News,  "no  one  asked  d'An- 
nunzio to  die  for  Italy."  On  the  whole,  many  editors  agree 
with  the  New  York  World  that  his  "government"  of  Fiume 
"has  been  an  odd  compound  of  fairy-tale,  free-verse  extrava- 
ganza, and  boys'  play  at  piracy,"  but  it  is  also  contended  by 
the  New  York  Herald  and  a  dozen  others  that  "d'Annunzio 
served  Italy  by  compelling  Europe  to  accept  a  different  solu- 
tion of  the  Adriatic  question  than  that  which  the  Peace  Con- 
ference had  insisted  upon."  "Had  not  d'Annunzio  carried  out 
what  at  the  time  was  called  'the  mad  occupation  of  Fiume,'  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Fiume  would  to-day  be  in  the 
hands  of  Serbia,"  declares  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn  in  the  Washington 
Star. 

Fiume  originally  became  the  center  of  a  controversy  between 
Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  because  it  is  a  seaport,  and  both  nations 
wanted  it.  After  d'Annunzio  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
city  through  a  bold  stroke,  he  announced  that  Fiume  should 
never  become  a  part  of  Jugo-Slavia,  and,  notes  the  Providence 
Bulletin,  "the  result  of  his  long  and  bitterly  contested  campaign 
is  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be.  Fiume  has  been  saved  to  Italy, 
whatever  its  formal  name  and  government  in  the  future." 
"D'Annunzio  seized  Fiume  in  order  to  save  it  for  his  country," 
agrees  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  we  read  on: 

"He  knew  well  enough  that  he  could  not  hold  Fiume  a  day 
beyond  the  time  when  Italy  really  determined  that  he  must 
give  up,  but  he  counted  upon  secret  sympathy  in  Rome  and 
open  sympathy  among  the  people.  He  reckoned  rightly  as 
to  both.     J"'iume  acquired  a  de-facto  govejrnment. 


"It  has  taken  the  Italian  Government  nearly  two  years  to 
attain  such  a  position  of  strength  with  the  mass  of  the  people 
as  would  warrant  it  in  accepting  the  challenge  which  d'Annunzio 
threw  down,"  remarks  the  Utica  Press.  When  Jugo-Slavia  and 
Italy  came  to  an  agreement  regarding  Fiume  in  November  of 
last  year,  it  was  thought  that  the  d'Annunzio  escapade  im- 
mediately would  be  settled.  Each  nation  had  wanted  Fiume, 
so  each  agreed  that  neither  was  to  have  it,  but  instead  the 
Free  State  of  Fiume  was  to  be  recognized  by  both.  This  ami- 
cable agreement — the  Rapallo  agreement — left  Fiume  an  inde- 
pendent state,  free  to  unite  with  Italy  whenever  she  might  wish 
to  do  so,  yet  in  the  meantime  affording  to  the  hinterland  of 
Jugo-Slavia  its  only  unhindered  access  to  the  sea.  The  treaty 
Avas  accepted  as  ending  the  Fiume  incident,  which  was  becoming 
intolerable  to  Italy  and  other  nations.  But  d'Annunzio  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  it.  "He  would  have  all  or  nothing,  and  insisted 
on  annexation  to  Italy,"  notes  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
In  this  he  overplayed  his  hand,  as  one  paper  puts  it,  with  rather 
ignominious  result.     For,  as  the  New  York  Tribuno  remarks: 

"Fiume  wants  to  be  Italian,  but  she  also  wants  to  be  pros- 
perous. The  stipulations  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  indicate  that 
Italy  intends  her  to  be  both.  There  will  be  a  natural  flow  of 
trade  between  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  hinterland,  for  Italy  has 
manufactured  products  to  sell  and  the  hinterland  has  raw  mate- 
rials and  foods  to  give  in  exchange.  Italy  is  also  a  maritime 
nation.  It  will  be  to  her  advantage  to  develop  Fiume  as  a 
gateway  for  the  hinterland's  oversea  commerce." 

"A  greater  dramatist,  like  a  greater  patriot,  however,  would 
have  rung  down  the  curtain  after  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo," 
thinks  the  Newark  News;  "instead,  there  was  the  strut  of  the 
tragedian."  "Why  did  Italy  wait  so  long  to  rid  Fiume  of 
d'Annunzio?"  asks  this  paper.     And,  it  continues: 

"What  was  the  pressure  that  finally  forced  Premier  Giolitti 
to  act?  Was  it  the  threat  of  the  Serbs  to  take  matters  in  their 
own  hands?     Was  it  the  Powers  upon  which  Italy  depends  for 


CURTAIN! 

Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

many  things  and  who  were  determined  that  there  must  be  an 
end  to  the  episode?  Whoever  they  were,  they  have  done  Italy 
a  good  turn.  Now  the  way  is  clear  for  statesmen  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  and  write  'Finis*  over  another 
disturbing  incident  that  has  been  blocking  the  path  of  peace." 


AMKKICAN        HOliSE    MAKINKS  "    IX    SANTO    DOMINGO. 
44th  Company,  United  States  Mounted  Marines,  at  review. 


HOME   RULE   FOR   SANTO   DOMINGO 

/4  XOTHER  rriAPTRR  is  added  to  tlic  history  of  Araorica's 
/-\  i-olations  with  turhiiU'iit  states  in.  the  western  hemi- 
-^  -^  .sphere  by  the  withdrawal  of  American  control  in  the 
Santo  Domingo,  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  Whether  our 
occupation  of  the  Republic  was  successful  or  the  reverse,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  press,  seemingly  does  not  depend  upon  whetlier  the 
editors  happen  to  be  Republicans  or  Democrats.  "The  Haitian 
inquiry  seems  to  have  had  a  rcllex  in  the  Dominican  Republic," 
caustically  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the 
rittsbtirph  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  our  policy  there-, 
■'particularly  as  to  details  and  methods,  has  been  the  subject  of 
sharp  criticism,  especially  in  Latin  America."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Birminf^ham  Age-Hcnild  (Dem.)  believes  that  "the 
record  made  by  our  forces  in  Santo  Domingo  is  one  of  which  the 
American  people  may  well  be  proud,"  and  the  Syracuse  I'ost- 
Slnmlttrd  (Rep.)  reminds  us  that  "the  Wilson  Administration 
ne\er  had  need  to  ai)ologize  for  taking  over  the  go\ernment  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  191(3." 

For  four  years,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Tiiiicn 
(Ind.  Dem.),  the  United  States  Clovernment  has  been  in  mili- 
tary occupation  and  control  of  Dominican  territory  and  affairs, 
with  a  naval  otticer  serving  as  Military  Gov«Tnor,  the  t)bject 
being  to  restore  ord(!r  and  prosperity.  Four  yf^ars  ago  "the 
Dominican  Government  was  overdrawn  by  about  $ir),(XX),  and 
its  payments  of  salaries,  supply  bills,  and  other  expenses  was 
greatly  in  i^irrears,"  says  The  Times.  Now,  it  seems,  all  indebted- 
ness has  been  j)aid,  interest  on  the  boiuled  del)t  and  all  other 
government  expenses  have  been  met,  ami  recently  there  was 
more  than  $;i, 000,000  in  the  treasury.  In  \ie\v  of  all  this,  says 
President  Wilson's  proclamation,  issued  through  the  Military 
(lovernor,  "th(>  friendly  purpo.ses  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
having  been  achiev(>d,"  this  Government  "believes  the  time  has 
ari'ived  whtui  it  may,  with  a  duo  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  inaugurat*-  the  simple  proc- 
esses of  its  rapid  withdrawal  from  the  responsibilities  as- 
sumed in  connection  with  Dominican  affairs."  Continuc^s  the 
proclamation: 

"Announcement  is,  therefore,  nuide  that  a  commission  of 
repr(>s(Mitative  Domijiican  citizens  will  \w  appointed,  the  per- 
sonnel of  which  will  shortly  be  announced,  to  which  it  is  my  pur- 
l)ose  to  attach  a  technical  adviser.  This  commission  will  bt> 
intrusted  with  the  formulation  of  amen<lments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  republic,  including 
the  drafting  of  a  new  election  law.  Such  amendments  to  ihe 
Constitution  and  such  laws,  or  such  revision  of  existing  laws,  as 
may  be  recomnjemled  by  th(>  commission,  upon  approval  by 
the  Military  Government  in  occupation,  will  be  submitted  to  a 
constitutional  convention  and  to  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  respectively." 


"It  was  a  distasteful  task  we  undertook,  tho  seemingly  a 
necessary  one,"  notes  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.), 
and  the  Xew  Y'ork  Times  agrees  editorially  that  "intervention 
in  1916  was  unavoidable,  because  a  revolution  had  followed  a 
budget  quarrel  between  the  Dominican  President  and  its  Con- 
gress." Also,  adds  the  Springfield  Reinthlican  (Tnd.),  "this 
course  was  held  to  be  desirable  because  of  the  danger  of  European 
intervention  prompted  h\  the  Dominicans'  failure  to  pay  the 
interest  on  their  foreien  loans."  "All  Europe  knew,"  we  read 
in  the  Brooklyn  Engk  (Ind.  Dem.),  "that  we  acknowledged 
Santo  Domingo  to  be  within  our  sphere  of  influence,  and  must 
protect  European  interests  or  permit  European  interests  to  be 
protected  by  European  Powers."  As  our  relations  with  the 
Republic  are  reviewed  by  the  Newark  Evening  News  (Ind.) — 

"Our  participation  in  Dominican  affairs,  begim  under  P*resi- 
dent  !{ooseveU,  was  undertaken  in  res]>onse  to  a  request  from 
the  Dominicans  for  help  in  straightening  out  their  iinaneial 
entanglements.  The  protocol  signed  by  the  two  governments 
in  i90.j  provided  that  the  United  States  (iovernment  should  at- 
tempt the  adjust nu>nt  of  all  the  domestic  and  foreign  obligations 
of  the  Republic,  take  charge  of  the  custom-htnises,  and  collect 
all  tlu'  e'istom-liou.se  rei-eipts.  deliv«ring  4.">  per  cent,  of  them 
to  the  Dominican  Government  and  applying  the  remainder  to 
the  Republic's  debts. 

"This  was  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  treaty.  The  -work 
was  undertaken  by  this  Government  of  necessity,  because 
other  governments  had  threatened  to  intervene  in  favor  of  Santo 
Domingo's  creditors  and  we  could  not  permit  foreign  govern- 
ments to  establish  siich  a  relationship  with  a  country  on  our  door- 
step. The  revolution  of  19Ui  re<iuired  us  to  intervene  further 
and  set  up  military  rule." 

"And  a  fine  thing  for  tlie  Republic  that  intervention  has  been," 
thinks  the  Boston  Post  (Ind.  Dem.),  while  the  Troy  Record  (Ind.) 
goes  even  further  when  it  says  "  the  experiment  in  Santo  Domingo 
lias  been  so  suc-cessful  that  the  country  is  now  ready  to  resume 
its  independent  status."  Sharp  disagreement,  however,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  intervention,  in  the  first  place,  and  as  to  the 
success  of  the  outcome,  is  voiced  by  the  Washington  Post  (Ind. 
R«'p.),  which  looks  upon  oiu*  occupation  as  "misuse  of  the 
Moiu"oe  Doctrine" — 

"The  people"  <>f  the  Dominican  R(>])\il)lic  have  been  und(>r 
American  military  rule  since  19U).  The  oceupaticm  was  madt' 
under  the  alleged  authority  of  the  treaty,  but  it  is  impossihh 
to  find  any  language  in  the  treaty  authorizing  the  United  State's 
to  snuff  out  the  Dominican  Government,  oust  all  its  officials, 
abolish  its  congress,  suspend  its  laws,  and  prohibit  its  peopit 
from  holding  elections  or  organizing  a  govi-rnment. 

"At  the  time  the  United  States  Government  assumed  control 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  it  was  said  that  the  island  govern- 
ment had  run  into  debt  and  was  disinclined  to  turn  from  cx- 
tra\agant  ways.  But  putting  the  worst  possible  face  upon  it. 
and  admitting  that  the  Dominican  Government  was  extra%agant 
and    obstinate,    there    was    uo    justification 


whatever    lor    tho 


drastic  steps  taken  by  the  Washington  Administration  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  knew  nothing  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Santo  Doiuiugo.  They  are  not  even  uoav  informed  of 
the  doings  of  the  American  forces  of  occupation.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  scrupidously  guarded  all  avenues  of  information  and 
has  blocked  attempted  investigations.  The  mails  have  been 
heavily  censored,  and  natives  have  been  warned  not  to  agitate 
for  a  resumption  of  domestic  control." 

"The  withdrawal  will  be  only  temporary,"  predicts  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard;  "after  the  Dominicans  have  once  more 
brought  their  country  to  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  the 
United  States  again  will  be  compelled  to  interfere."  We  find 
the  same  opinion  in  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  cites 
England's  rule  over  the  Egyptians.     Says  The  Herald: 


"  How  far  our  achievements  in  Santo  Domingo  will  be  perma- 
nent is  quite  another  question.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
American  occupation,  despite  its  good  work  along  various  lines, 
has  not  been  popular.  No  foreign  occupation  ever  is.  England 
has  wrought  wonders  in  P^gypt  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  English  were  to  withdraw  from 
that  country  to-morrjw  the  Egyptians  would  be  as  badly  mis- 
governed as  they  were  before  England  intervened.  Yet  the 
people  of  Egypt  would  probably  vote  overwhelmingly  for 
English  evacuation.  The  brown  man's  burden  may  be  a  heavy 
one,  but  he  prefers  to  carry  it  himself.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  black  men  and  yellow  men.  By  our  standards  of  obliga- 
tion the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the 
United  States  for  the  help  which  we  have  given  them  during  the 
last  four  years.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  will  probably  look 
upon  these  years  as  a  sort  of  Babylonian  captivity,  for  such 
is  the  way  of  the  world." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  world  will  never  disarm  until  disambitioned. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Is  it  too  late  for  the  South  to  sell  its  cotton  to  the  Shipping  Board? — 
Syracuse  Herald. 

Secbetahy  of  the  Interior  really  sounds  appropriate  for  Hoover. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

D'Annunzio  has  been  wounded  in  the  head,  where  it  won't  make  much 
diUerence. — Toledo  Blade. 

"_    Soon  it  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  winter  clothing  than  to  go  South  for  the 
'season. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

A  NEW  book  is  entitled  "Bolshevism  at  Work."  Evidently  a  work  of 
fiction. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

DiFFEREN'CE  between  a  coal-proflteer  and  a  gtmman  seems  to  be  that 
the  latter  uses  a  gun. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Ireland  acts  as  if  she  thought  Lloyd  George  had  mistaken  poison-i\-y 
for  an  oilve-branch. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

A  FALLING  star  is  like  prices.  It  makes  a  great  show  of  falUng,  but 
never  lands  anywhere. — Cleveland  News. 

Most  of  the  warring  nations  have  quit  listening  for  the  roar  of  the  big 
guns  and  are  waiting  for  the  dinner-bell. — Columbia  Record. 

Uncle  Sam's  latest  contribution  to  peace  is  a  battle-cruiser  854  feet 
long  and  with  twelve  16-inch  guns. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Emerson's  remark  that  the  landscape  belongs  to  the  man  who  looks  at 
it  was  made  a  long  time  before  billboards  became  rampant. — New  York 
Globe. 

About  twenty  years  from  now  the  immigrants  now  coming  in  will  be 
worrying  about  the  flood  of  ahens  coming  to  our  shores. — Buffalo  News. 

Well,  no  wonder  the  coal  operators  couldn't  afl'ord  to  give  the  miners 
more  pay.     All  they  were  making  was 
150  per  cent,  profit. — New  York  Call. 

Judging  by  some  of  the  steaks  the 
butchers  are  selUng,  the  packers  are 
using  the  leather  that  the  shoe  men 
can't  find  a  market  for. — New  York 
World. 

PoNZi  will  doubtless  spend  the  next 
few  years  regretting  that  he  didn't  de- 
vote his  energies  to  selhng  something 
to  the  Shipping  Board. — Nashville 
Banner. 

D'Annunzio,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, protests  that  it  is  not  worth 
his  while  to  die  for  Italy.  Fortunately 
for  Gabe,  Italy  seems  to  agree. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

It  may  be,  as  a  scientist  says,  that 
from  a  physical  standpoint  we  are 
much  inferior  to  prehistoric  man;  still, 
most  of  us  would  rather  be  inferior  than 
prehistoric. — New  York  World. 

By  pressing  a  finger  to  the  neck  and 
elbow  of  a  person  Johnny  Coulon 
renders  his  subject  utterly  helpless. 
Building  contractors  have  attained  the 
same  result  without  personal  contact. 
— New  York  Evening  Post. 

New  and  radical  measures  are  being 
advanced  every  day.  Some  revolu- 
tionary national  economist  now  sug- 
gests solving  the  Government's  Unancial 
troubles  by  reducing  expenses  instead 
of  increasing  taxes. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


WHY   OUR   SHIP 


Bonus  means  onus  on  us. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

J.\PAN  faces  a  shortage  of  money — its  own  yellow  peril. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

The  plum  Uno  in  politics  is  not  always  straight. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

There  will  be  more  Cabinet  disappointments  than  appointments. — 
Syracuse  Herald. 

It  used  to  be  the  bright  lights  that  dazzled;  now  it's  the  moonshine 
that  bUnds. — Seattle  Times. 

All  years  should  be  like  1921,  which  begins  and  ends  with  a  pay-day. — 

Greenville  (S.  C)  Piedmont. 

There  are  said  to  be  a  miUion  idle  men  and  women  in  England,  not 
counting  the  nobiUty. — Dallas  News. 

INIaybe  we'll  get  a  "good  five-cent  cigar"  when  there  Is  a  rettirn  of  good 
five  cents. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  first  step  in  our  national  disarmament  campaign  will  be  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.— Bos/on  Shoe  Retailer. 

The  trouble  with  the  concert  of  nations  is  the  disproportion  of  wind 

instruments. — Greenville  (S.  C)  Piedmont. 

When  it  comes  to  scrapping  the  League,  let  us  hope  that  Uncle  Sam 
doesn't  have  to  scrap  the  League. —  Weston  (Ore.)  Leader. 

The  Germans  are  stiU  paying  salaries  to  the  HohenzoUerns,  but  they 
aren't  pinning  any  more  medals  on  them. — New  York  World. 

The  star  Betelguese  in  Orion  has  a  diameter  of  260,000,000  miles.  It 
sounds  like  a  concession  in  Kamchatka. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Those  enthusiastic  Greeks  who  kissed  the  harness  of  King  Constantine's 
carriage-horses  showed  their  appreciation  of  a  stable  government. — 
Dallas  News. 

The  world  may  have  been  made  safe  for  democracy,  but  she  should 

continue  to  avoid  going  out  unprotected 
in  the  dark. — New  York  American. 

When  your  car  is  stolen,  there  is  one 
consolation:  you  know  the  thief  will 
be  trimmed  when  the  time  comes  to  flU 
the  tank. — Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner 
has  decided  that  making  beer  at  home 
is  illegal.  "Which  might  be  termed  hit- 
ting the  people  on  the  bruise. — Manila 
Daily  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Burleson  says  the  Post-oflBce 
Department  advanced  imder  his  man- 
agement. He  probably  refers  to  the 
advance  in  the  pound  rate. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Now  that  everybody  is  changing 
things  at  the  department-stores,  the 
nations  might  change  a  couple  of  dozen 
dreadnoughts  for  several  thousand 
schools. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating that  we  have  got  the  best 
of  avaricious  landlords,  and  that  as 
long  as  we  remain  here  there  is  no  one 
mean  enough  to  raise  our  rent. — Sing 
Sing  Bulletin. 

The  invaluable  and  indispensable 
bookkeeper  nowadays  is  one  who  keeps 
one  set  of  books  for  the  oflicers  and 
directors  and  another  set  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  income-tax  inquisition  or 
the  probing  of  inquisitive  lawyers  in 
a  court  of  justice. — American  Banker 
(New  York). 
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DOESN'T    COME    IN. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  N-^ws. 


THE   GREATEST   CONSOLIDATED   RELIEF   ORGANIZATION 

THE   WORLD   HAS   EVER  KNOWN 


WHEN  MR.  HERBERT  HOOVER,  Chairman  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration,  -wrote  to  The 
Literary  Digest  nearly  three  months  ago,  telling 
of  the  desperate  condition  of  three  and  a  half  million  children 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  of  the  threatened  interrup- 
tion of  the  work  of  his  organization  because  its  resources  would 
be  exhausted  in  January,  he  said  that  he  had  asked  other  Amer- 
ican organizations  to  lift  the  further  responsibility  of  this  work 
from  his  shoulders,  but  that  up  to  that  time  none  of  them  had 
felt  able  to  assume  the  gigantic  task. 

The  Literary  Digest  was  profoundly  stirred  by  the  call  of 
this  great  emergency  and  was  very  glad  to  consecrate  its  entire 
energy  to  the  task  of  arousing  the  American  people  to  uphold 
Mr.  Hoover's  hands  in  this  life-saving  work.  Our  readers 
everywhere  will  remember  that  we  immediately  published  in  our 
issue  of  October  30,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hoover's  letter, 
an  editorial  appeal  entitled  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents," 
and  called  for  prompt  subscription  by  our  own  readers  and 
Americans  everywhere  of  the  $23,000,000  urgently  needed  by 
Mr.  Hoover's  organization,  starting  the  Fund  ourselves  with  a 
large  cash  contribution.  And  on  the  very  first  appearance  of 
this  appeal  President-elect  Harding  gave  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  Fund  by  his  splendid  telegram  of  indorsement,  and  his 
contribution  of  $2,500  to  care  for  250  starving  children.  Within 
two  weeks  of  the  appearance  of  the  editorial  in  The  Digest 
we  printed  it,  together  with  Senator  Harding's  telegrram,  at  our 
own  expense  as  a  full  newspaper  page  in  315  of  the  leading 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  extend- 
ing the  appeal  to  all  American  citizens.  We  telegraphed,  also, 
to  the  editors  of  these  newspapers  urging  them,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity  and  suffering  childhood,  to  commend  the  cause 
editorially  to  their  readers.  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance 
where  any  of  these  hundreds  of  editors  failed  to  give  his  earnest 
and  prompt  support.  Wo  were  not  at  all  surprized  at  the 
unanimous  cooperation  of  American  newspapers,  because  wo 
have  long  known  their  generous  American  spirit,  and  we  have 
known  that  no  such  appeal  to  them  falls  on  deaf  ears.  A  little 
later,  when  wo  telegraphed  to  1,700  additional  newspapers, 
hundreds  more  of  them  inserted  the  full-page  appeal  and  gave 
it  editorial  emphasis.  Immediately  following  this  nation-wide 
appeal  the  heart  and  the  mind  and  the  proper  pride  of  America 
responded  to  the  call;  tho  members  as  well  as  the  officers  of 
other  great  benevolent  organizations  felt  that  this  was  also 
their  opportunity,  and  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Hoover  had 
previously  experienced  disappeared,  and  he  found  it  possible  to 
complete  a  consolidation  of  eight  of  the  greatest  relief  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  for  a  combined  campaign  for  tho  prompt 
raising  of  tho  $23,000,000  needed  to  feed  tho  starving  children  of 
Europe  and  $10,000,000  additional  for  medical  supplies  and 
medical  work.  Following  aro  the  names  of  tho  cooperating 
bodies:  Tho  American  Relief  Administration,  the  American 
lied  Cross,  tho  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  tho  Knights  of  Columbus,  tho  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tho 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and 
the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  These  eiglit  organi- 
zations were  combined  under  the  name  of  the  European  Relief 
Council  with  Mr.  Hoover  as  Chairman  and  ex-Secretary  Franklin 
K.  Lane  as  Treasurer.  State  organizations  were  quickly  formed 
in  practically  all  of  tlio  States  of  the  Union.  Local  organiza- 
tions were  immediately  effected  in  citi(>s,  towns,  and  villages 


everjnjirhere.  These  organizations  now  are  pushing  the  cam- 
paign aggressively,  while  The  Literary  Digest  appeal  has 
continued  without  interruption  and  has  reached  tens  of  millions 
of  homes  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of  this 
organized  work  and  nation-wide  appeal  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties are  now  raising  their  quotas  and  reporting  substantial  addi- 
tions to  the  great  Fund.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to 
acknowledge  in  The  Digest  all  the  moneys  contributed  and 
pledged  in  the  many  communities  throughout  the  country,  but 
we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  altho 
the  work  has  been  in  progress  less  than  three  months,  the  fund 
has  now  reached  a  grand  total  of  more  than  eleven  million  dollars, 
or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  twenty-three  millions  re- 
quired for  the  Child-Feeding  Fund  plus  the  ten  millions  required 
for  medical  supplies  and  work.  There  are  three  individual 
contributions  of  a  million  dollars  each,  not  yet  publicly  an- 
nounced, and  two  large  cities  in  the  Aliddle  West  have  pledged 
from  their  community  funds  sums  amounting  to  another  mil- 
lion. From  the  State  of  W'iseonsin  contributions  have  been 
gathered  running  up  to  half  a  million.  In  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  additional,  in- 
cluding $100,000  from  Eldridge  R.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Victor  Talking-Machine  Company,  have  been  received  as  we 
go  to  press. 

We  are  very  glad  it  is  possible  thus  to  announce  the  comple- 
tion and  activity  of  this  great  organization  and  to  ask  our 
readers  from  now  on  to  send  their  contributions  for  this  Fund 
direct  to  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Treasurer,  European  Relief  Council, 
42  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  to  the  State  Treasurers  of 
the  Council,  a  list  of  whose  names  and  addresses  will  be  found 
immediately  following  the  acknowledgments,  page  85,  in  this 
issue. 

The  appeal  has  reached  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  contri- 
butions are  coming  from  Japan,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  Switzerland,  France,  and  even  from  the  famine 
districts  of  Europe  and  China.  Tliroughout  the  United  States 
is  sweeping  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  developed  after  these  ten  weeks 
of  intensive  campaign,  so  that  schools,  churches,  and  communi- 
ties are  vying  with  one  another  in  their  generous  offerings. 
The  head  of  the  History  Department  in  the  South  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes:  "I  have  never  seen  more  joyous, 
I  might  say  hilarious,  giving  than  we  have  had.  It  has  not 
come  through  sales  and  entertainments,  but  direct  from  our 
pockets.  Students  and  classes  fairly  vied  with  each  other," 
and  over  seven  hundred  dollars  was  the  result. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  churches  who  are  giving  generously 
to  this  Fund  is  the  Church  of  the  Open  Door,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  In  his  letter  sending  $2,214.00  as  the  result  of  a  Sunday- 
morning  offering,  the  pastor  writes,  "I  believe  if  Christians  do 
not  give  they  won't  grow,  and  the  whole  church  is  getting 
to  believe  it.  This  offering  is  simply  the  result  of  trying  to 
teach  people  to  live  as  Christians  ought  to  live."  And  since 
writing  this  letter  and  enclosing  the  splendid  check,  he  has 
forwarded  another  check  for  a  substantial  amount  to  be  added 
to  the  credit  of  his  church. 

The  Literary  Digest  for  the  past  two  months  has  been 
devoting  many  columns  of  its  crowded  space  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  these  contributions,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
tho  end  of  this  month.  No  contributions  will  be  acknowledged 
in  our  columns  after  the  issue  of  January  29,  except  as  the  total 
amount  shall  be  reported  to  us  from  time  to  time  by  the  National 
Treasurer.  The  Literary  Digest,  however,  will  continue  to 
stir  the  American  people  to  a  sense  of  this  great  need  and  to  a 
willingness  to  give  it  their  most  generous  support. 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND— Received  to  January  3,  1921 


$1 

$5 

111. 
$3 
$1 
SI 
SI 
SI 

Fori 
SI 
SI 

SI 

SI 

SI 


(3S7.3I-A.    R.    a..   New   York   Clly. 

,200.00 -University    of     Illinois    Coiumunllr,     Urbana, 

500.00-  R.    J.    CmUUliy. 

9^0.04     I'coplH  of  ClDUvoninir,   N.   Y. 

500.00 — "Aiionyraiius."    BHltlinnrc.    Md. 

428,65  -Klist    M,    E.    Cliuri-li    South,    Marlon,    S.    C, 

403,85  -I''lr«t  I'rpsby.  Cliurcli  and  SunUay  Sdioo), 
Wayne,  InU 
.253.35  -  eeiitral  Presbyterian  Church,  Uoche.^ter,  N.  T, 
,242.33- Ono  Day's  Wages  Every  Empluyeo,  \Vm, 
ipko  KItKlInK  Co.,  New  York  City, 
,200.00--Klr»t  rresbylprlaii  Church.  Mt,  Vomon,  N,  T. 
,175.85— Olflcers  and   Employees  of  Uio  LlghtoUer  Co., 

York    City. 
.169,17— Tho  Children   of  WlnJbor,  Pa. 


$1,150,00 — Cincinnati  Lumliermon'3  Club,  CiacliinaU, 
Oliio. 

$1,000,00  each— Whltlntr  Mutual  Beiicflt  Assn,,  Ind. ; 
rillzens  of  Arthur  and  Vicinity,  111.;  Estate  of  S.  D. 
Tlionina  and  Isaac  M.  Thomas:  J.  E.  Bamllton;  Kraiik  L. 
Fay;  lUon  Chamber  of  Commerce.  N.  \'. ;  ".Vnonymoiw," 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Episcopal  Church  In  Southern  Ohio, 
Glendale.  Ohio;  Mr.  .lonson.  throuuh  Board  First  M.  E. 
I  hitreh.  Oiklaiid,  Cal.;  Mrsi.  Jolm  Asplnwall;  Mi£3 
Evelyn   Preston. 

S"80.04-Mllo  McMillan. 

J8'5.48— St.    Mary's   Aeailemy.    Austin,   Tejt. 

$850.00'  romnninlty  Civics  Classes  of  Kdmond  Blgh 
School,    Burlington,    Vt. 

JftDO.OO— II,    I,    M,,    Wynuewood,    Pa. 

S73 1 .00— reopio  of   Cambriilge,    Ohio. 


$702.10— South    nm    School.    Grand    Rapids,    Mich, 

$658,95— Clinton    T,     Parker. 

$650.00-1'.     S,    Army    Recruiting    Depot    of    Columbus 
Rimacks,    Ohio. 

$617.50— Stato     Normal     School     and     Crane     Nonnal 
Institute.    Potsdam.    N.    Y. 

$600.00— Mr.    and  Mrs.   \V.   K.   Prentice. 

$593.50— People    of    Erie.    Pa. 

$598.50— Citizens  of  Aniherstdale,   W.   Va. 

$560.0fr-'In    loving    Memory    of    Cornelia    M.    Elicit." 
Scwlckiey,    Pa, 

$550,00— KlwanU    Club    of    nibbing,    Sllnn. 

$532.00— School    Children    of     San     Mateo,     San    Mateo, 
Cal. 

$500.00 — Mrs,   Hufth   D,   Auchlncloss. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CENTRAL  EUROPE'S   BLACKEST   WINTER 


E 


ITROPE  IS  IX  RAGS,"  according  to  Premier  Lloyd 
Geors<e,  and  his  pithy  definition  of  eondilions  there 
is  echoed  liy  various  press  correspondents  in  Austrian, 
German,  llungax'ian.  and  Polish  capitals.  The  gist  of  their 
report  is  that  "Hunger  and  Cold"  are  the  real  rulers  of  Central 
Europe,  no  matter  what  one  may  hear  about  political  leaders  or 
l)arties.  for  the  "ci-adle  of  the  war"  is  facing  the  worst  winter 
icnown  since  the  armistici-.  Austria  is  said  to  be  worse  off 
than  she  was  a  year  ago  and  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  "with- 
out even  the  stimulus  of  reasonable  hope,'"  for  the  population  is 
"djnng  faster  than  it  is  com- 
ing into  the  world."  Hungarian 
crops  are  said  to  \k-  much  helow 
expectation,  and  Germany  must 
buy  se\ cral  million  tons  i)f  food 
in  outside  markets  and  lias 
nothing  with  which  1<»  pay  fur 
it  except  fiat  money.  Warsaw 
dispatches  describe  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Krakow  as 
being  in  "an  excited  condition  ' 
at  the  end  of  December,  for  no 
flour  had  been  received  "for 
some  days,"  and  the  warehouses 
at  Krakow  containing  American 
Child-Feeding  supplies  had  been 
"placed  ui'der  military  guard." 
We  read  fiu-ther  that  "^Ir. 
Hoover's  campaign  for  funds  to 
feed  the  undernourished  children 
of  Central  Europe  is  followed 
with  keen  interest  by  the  entire 
Polish  population,  and  the  Polish 
press    everywhere    carries    news 

of  its  progress."  A  concise  explanation  of  the  reason  whj"^  Europe 
is  in  its  present  condition  appears  in  the  London  Daily  Xcw.s, 
and  is  contributed  by  a  recognized  financial  authority,  wlio  saj-s: 

"The  effect  of  the  war  was  to  shatter  in  every  possible  way 
the  cycle  of  trade  which  upheld  th?  i  re  war  economic  structure  of 
Europe.  It  dammed  the  prewar  flow  of  exports  fi'om  Europe. 
It  reversed  the  prewar  flow  of  interest  which  formerly  paid  for 
some  of  Europe's  imports.  It  disorganized  the  means  Europe 
had  of  rendering  services  to  the  world.  It  used  up  and  destroyed 
the  stocks  of  raw  materials  which  Europe  possest.  And  finally 
it  arLificiallj'  inflated  the  currency  and  credit  of  Europe,  and  bj- 
depreciating  her  exchanges  rendered  it  even  more  difficult  for 
her  to  obtain  those  raw  materials  she  needed  to  restart  her  flow 
of  exports.  The  cj-cle  has  been  broken,  and  it  remains  an  open 
question  whether  it  can  be  repaired." 

Of  conditions  in  Germany  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson  wTites  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  as  follows: 

"A  general  idea  of  German  povertj'  is  given  by  the  calculation 
of  a  careful  statistician  that  while  prices  have  risen  in  Germany 
to  ten  times  the  prewar  rate,  wages  have  risen  only  six  times,  and 
salaries  from  four  times  to  twice.  These  figures  represent  only 
general  averages  and  cover  very  wide  variations.  There  are, 
of  course,  very  rich  men  in  Germany.  There  are  individual 
workingmen  and  perhaps  whole  trades  that  are  well  off,  but  the 
statement  shows  what  all  inquiry  in  detail  bears  out — a  fall  in  the 
standard  of  life  of  all  classes  that  can  only  be  called  catastrophic. 
The  fall  is  most  striking  in  the  middle  class,  to  which  we  shall 
return.  But  it  is  more  serious  in  the  working  class  because 
there  it  is  reflected  not  only  in  loss  of  comfort,  leisure,  and  rcilne- 


ment,  but  in  actual  destitution.  Take  a  concrete  case.  In 
Berlin  the  cost  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  for  a  family  of  four  is 
estimated  as  at  least  300  marks  a  week.  But  the  weekly  wage 
of  tramway-drivers  is  somewhere  about  200  marks  a  week.  Then- 
are  trades  worse  paid  and  trades  better  paid,  and  wages  and  costs, 
of  course,  vary  in  different  districts.  The  miners  are  among 
the  best  paid,  and  very  Hkely  an  indignaut  \isitor  from  the  tipper 
classes  might  find  a  lucky  bachelor  li^  iug  in  A\hat  he  would  con- 
sider shameful  luxury.  But  a  miner  with  a  family  of  seven  lives 
in  something  like  destitution;  and  Mr.  .loidiaux,  the  Fren<-li 
labor-leader,  has  recently  stated,  after  a  \  isit  to  the  German 
mining  districts,  that  one  cause  why  production  is  not  further 

increased  is   that  the  miners  arc 

underfed." 


CHRISTMAS    IN    TWO    L.XNDS/ 

Dzirntiik  Zwunkna  u 


"liic; 


American  generosity  will  be 
stimulated  by  learning  that 
(rermany  is  cooperating  sincere- 
h  to  "save  the  children'"  through 
a  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
Ciermaii  press  throughout  the 
countr^ .  Prominent  publicists 
give  tei'rible  accounts  of  the 
conditions  imder  which  the  Ger- 
man children  in  the  larger  (»ities 
are  growing  up  or  dying,  an<l 
the  Fravhfiirter  Zcituvq  tells  tis 
that— 

"German  mothers  are  wasting 
away  in  sorrow,  old  men  and 
the  feeble  are  dying  in  misery, 
and  uiillions  of  children  succumb 
to  premature  death.  E\en 
among  those  who  >\ere  helped  in 
time  there  will  be  man3-  who  to 
the  end  of  their  days  will  carry 
the  evidence  of  their  early  suft'er- 
ings    in     twisted,     ill-nourished 

The  loss  of  these  child  martyrs. 

race  dies,  tears  the  heart.  They 
no  recreation.  Thev 


bodies  and  affrighted  souls, 
with  whom  the  future  of  the 
know  no  childhood  nor  youth,  no  happines 
have  never  known  the  satisfaction  of  having  enough  to  eat,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  only  starvation,  cold,  and  pain,  day  after  day. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  children  have  ne\er  slept  in  a 
warm  bed,  and  many  have  never  had  a  warm  bath.  Millions  of 
them,  in  all  classes  of  society,  lack  proper  clothing.  In  winter 
tens  of  thousands  must  stay  away  from  school  because  they  have 
no  shoes,  and  many  fear  the  school  doctor's  inspection  because 
they  have  no  shirt  under  their  much-patched  outer  clothing.  In 
numberless  families  soap  is  a  luxury,  l.inen  and  washable 
fabrics  are  rags  and  handkerchiefs  are  not  to  be  had.  Beds  are 
found  either  in  insufficient  number  or  not  at  all,  and  often  three 
or  four  children  share  a  heap  of  rags  which  does  not  really  have 
room  enough  for  two.  More  frequently  they  sleep  with  their 
parents,  or  with  grown-up  sisters,  or  with  lodgers.  The  half- 
naked  infant  in  a  box  of  rags  or  on  a  sack  of  dry  leaves  is  no 
longer  the  fantastic  imagination  of  an  overexcited  agitator.  One 
needs  no  special  knowledge  of  these  things  to  understand  that 
such  conditions  must  have  terrible  physical  and  moral  conse- 
quences for  these  unfortunate  children." 

But  that  tlie  German  people  themselves  have  been  remiss 
in  caring  for  their  own  is  charged  by  some  British  correspondents, 
who  write  that  "while  Germany  is  appealing  for  its  starving 
children  the  consumption  of  champagne  in  the  countrj'  has  risen 
to  heights  far  beyond  those  reached  before  the  war,  and  the 
receipts  of  the  Berlin  totalizer  have  doubled."  A  German 
confession  of  dereliction  appears  in  the  Bremen  European  Pres.-, 
which  says  that  to  the  casual  observer  "it  has  been  a  matter  of 


surprize  hitherto  that  so  little  was  done  by  public  effort  in 
Germany  to  meet  the  terrible  danger  that  is  threatening  the 
very  existence  of  the  children. "  This  daily  proceeds  to  explain 
the  conduct  of  the  German  people  as  follows: 

"The  fact  that  the  food  that  can  be  given  the  children  is 
wholly  insufficient  has  been  known  to  the  people.  Has  not 
every  mother  felt  the  bitterness  of  having  to  deny  her  children 
the  absolute  necessities,  milk  and  so  on?  Have  not  many  tears 
rolled  down  the  wan  cheeks  of  the  women  who  themselves  have 
suffered  for  years  for  lack  of  proper  food?  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  the  causes  of  this  dreadful  misery  which  is  weighing 
down  the  nation.  Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to  ask  whether 
the  apparent  listlessness  of  the  German  public  can  be  justified. 
Its  explanation  is  perfectly  easy:  the  nation  has  undergone  a 
term  of  self-denial  through  many  years  which  is  unexampled 
almost  in  history.  That  fact  by  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  a  slackness  of  spirit.  But  then,  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  a  natural  reaction  set  in  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  almost  completely  centered  on  pleasure-seeking.  Uncon- 
sciously they  wanted  to  forget  the  sufferings  and  self-denials 
they  had  gone  through.  Then  came  the  revolution,  and  that 
part  of  the  nation  that  was  not  completely  lost  in  pleasure- 
seeking  became  engrossed  in  political  problems  and  forgot  to 
think  of  means  wherewith  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  young 
generation." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unexampled  and  heroic  labor  of  love 
that  was  undertaken  by  foreign  societies.  The  European  Press 
goes  on  to  say,  the  misery  of  the  children  in  Germany  would  havo 
"ended  long  ago,"  and  it  adds: 

"This  may  seem  paradoxical,  and  yet  there  is  a  terribly  serious 
truth  in  these  words,  for  had  that  aid  not  come  in  timely  fashion 
the  children  would  have  died  in  their  thousands.  A  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  kindly,  lovable  people  is  due,  and  we  who  hve 
here  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  this  debt  is  being  keenly  felt 
by  the  German  nation.  The  deep  consciousness  of  it  has  now  led 
the  nation  to  awaken  from  its  listlessness,  and  almost  overnight, 
so  to  speak,  a  powerful  movement  has  spnmg  up  and  a  firm 
determination  of  the  people  to  do  their  duty  and  help  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  the  children,  now  time  has  had  its  sobering 
effect." 

A  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  wTites  that 
during  the  past  two  years  American  aid,  in  the  shape  of  money 
and  service,  has  frequently  been  the  only  thing  that  "hold  off 
starvation  and  anarchy."  The  feeding  of  3,000,000  children  in 
Central  Europe  has  kept  life  "in  the  bodies  of  the  young  and 
hope  in_  the  hearts  of  their  parents,"  and  ho  goes  on  to  show 
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NOTHING  BUT  MONEY  AND  MONEY  BUT  n6tHING. 

Thk  O/vnnRT-nwKM.Kll — "  T  now  havo  a  raillion.  Throe-tiuartors 
of  It  ftoos  for  rent  and  hoatiiiK.  and  I  may  bo  able  to  not  some  bread 
and  cheoso  with  the  remainder."  — Luslige  Dldtter  (Berlin). 

how   closely   Americaji    political   events   touch    the   European 
mind : 

"How  much  this  work  has  done  to  keep  people  from  utter 
despair  and  prevent  the  situation  from  going  absolutely  to  pieces 


can  probably  never  be  accurately  estimated.  Now,  however, 
many  people  on  this  side  interpret  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election  as  a  decision  on  the  part  of  America  to  abandon  all  inter- 
est in  European  peoples  and  their  affairs. 

"This  despondent  view  may  or  may  not  be  correct.     It  is  the 
hope  of  those  who  have  seen  the  humane  and  progressive  part 
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A    GERMAN    PRESS    APPEAL. 

"  Children  in  Need.     Will  you  fail  with  your  oCfcrins?      Gorman 
child  relief."     The  cry   quoted   here   '  om  the  Kiilnische   Zcitung  is 
echoed  in  head -lines  and  ed'  throughout  Germany. 

which  America  has  played  in  Europe  that  it  is  not  correct.  Not 
only  has  America  laid  up  a  crown  of  respect  and  glory  for  her- 
self bj'  the  instillation  of  ideas  of  political  liberty  and  by  her 
disinterested  relief  measm-es  in  attempting  to  help  people  to  help 
themselves,  but  she  has  also  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  may  be 
built  more  material  structures. 

"America  has  so  far  given  out  of  the  sympathy  of  her  heart  to 
help  these  people  to  struggle  to  their  feet.  If  Americans  are  now 
inclined  to  let  these  springs  of  generosity  dry  up,  as  some  .seem 
to  believe,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  look  at  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  intellect  and  the  pocketbook." 

It  is  obvious  that  whatever  contributes  to  the  general  pros- 
perity contributes  also  to  the  prosperity  of  the  indi\ndual.  and 
what  contributes  to  the  good  of  the  whole  world  benefits  every 
part  of  the  world,  this  writer  goes  on  to  say,  and  it  is  just  as 
e\4dent  that  when  one  important  part  of  the  world  is  afflicted 
with  disease,  it  spreads  the  infection  beyond  its  boundaries. 
Therefore — 

"It  would  seem  to  be  America's  interest  to  have  economic 
and  political  health  through  the  whole  world,  but  neither  is 
possible  unless  the  people  have  enough  to  eat,  for  disorder  thrives 
and  industry  languishes  on  empty  stomachs.  In  feeding  the 
childi-en  of  Europe,  America  is  doing  more  than  a  humanitarian 
work;  she  is  advancing  her  interests,  promoting  her  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  world;  she  is  preventing  the  disorder  that  leads 
to  rage  and  riot. 

"There  is  still  another  purely  materialistic  advantage  in  con- 
tinuing this  form  of  participation  in  European  affairs,  and  that 
is  the  one  of  fut  ure  commerce.  If  one  part  of  the  world-machine 
breaks  down,  it  is  bound  to  derange  the  whole  mechanism.  This 
is  a  fact  that  some  of  those  who  thought  the  United  States  was 
on  a  wave  of  prosperity  which  would  never  recede,  and  that  it 
could  withdraw  into  its  shell  and  ignore  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  now  slowly  beginning  to  realize. 

"They  are  beginning  to  see  that  America  must  have  outside 
markets,  that  trade  must  be  international,  and  that  in  order  to 
have  markets  one  must  have  acquaintances  and  friends.  America 
has  made  these  friends  by  feeding  Europe's  starving  children: 
.she  has  made  lasting  allies  of  them  and  their  parents,  who  believe 
in  her  disinterestedness  and  honesty.  That  friendly  confidence, 
rightly  used,  may  be  made  the  basis  for  honorable  and  lasting 
commercial  relations." 


IRELAND'S   REIGN  OF  TERROR 

THE  TRIAL  BY  FIRE  which  has  been  ruining  the  towns 
of  Ireland  and  culminated  in  the  Cork  conflagration 
proves  the  failure  of  England's  martial-law  policy,  say 
those  English  newspapers  which  have  complained  for  months 
against  "reprisals,"  but  at  the  same  time  they  note  hopefully  the 


from  tlie  l/jtidou  '    Daily  ^'c\vs."' 

A    NEW    ASPECT    OF    IRELAND. 

The  darkened  area  shows  counties  ])roclaimed  under  martial 
law  on  December  10.  To  these  were  added,  on  January  4.  the 
counties  Clare,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and.r\ilkenny,  and  the  city 
of  Waterford.  Nearly  half  of  Ireland,  cvchisive  of  Ulster,  is 
thus  dominated  by  ilir  Cruwii  forces. 

attitude  taken  by  the  Catholic  hierarehj'  against  the  "  desperado  " 
elements  in  Sinn  Fein.  This  is  a  definite  movement  toward 
peace  which  they  welcome  as  becoming  e\adent  when,  according 
to  press  reports,  the  official  investigation  concerning  the  fires  in 
Cork  on  December  11  is  "understood  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
outrage  on  a  few  'Black  and  Tans'  who  were  wounded  in  an 
ambush  at  Dillon's  Cross  earlier  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
or  whose  frien(^s  were  attacked."  Meanwhile  London  dis- 
patches advise  us  that  the  next  maneuver  of  the  Crown  to  settle 
affairs  in  Ireland  wall  be  an  attempt  to  establish  two  Parliaments 
as  provided  in  the  Irish  Home-Rule  Bill,  one  of  them  rep- 
resenting Ulster's  six  counties  and  the  other  representing  South 
Ireland.  The  machinery  necessary  for  the  Ulster  Parliament, 
we  read,  is  "well  oiled  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  setting  it  in 
motion."  It  is  believed  in  government  circles  in  London  that 
the  passage  of  the  Home-Rule  Act  has  changed  the  whole  Irish 
situation,  it  is  further  stated,  and  that  there  will  be  a  full  list 
of  candidates  for  the  Southern  Parliament  at  the  first  election 
and  that  Sinn  Fein  will  be  forced  in  self-defense  to  contest  the 
seats.  On  the  subject  of  martial-law  methods  in  Ireland  there 
is  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  in  the  English  press,  for  the  Unionist 
newspapers,  such  as  the  London  Morning  Post,  consider  the  Irish 
"menace"  as  made  up  of  a  Sinn  Fein  that  has  fallen  into  the  toils 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  Writing  before  the  publication  of  the  report 
on  the  Cork  burnings.  The  Morning  Post  girded  at  the  London 
Times,  Evening  News,  and  Westminster  Gazette  for  describing 
the  conflagration  in  their  head-lines  as  a  "reprisal"  or  "re- 
prisals," and  declared  that  "they  hardly  trouble  to  argue  the 
point;  they  assume  it."  All  that  "our  contemporaries"  had 
to  go  upon  "was  that  some  of  our  police  cadets  were  massacred 


near  Cork  half  an  hour  or  so  before  this  outrage  occurred,"  and 
The  Morning  Post  continues: 

"There  is  ample  evidence  that  murder  and  arson  gangs  are 
now  going  about  in  Ireland  drest  up  in  military  and  police 
uniform.  We  have  published  several  official  warnings  and 
proclamations  to  that  effect.  If  these  things  are  so,  is  it  not 
probable  that  as  a  preliminary  to  the  burning  of  Cork  the  con- 
spirators massacred  the  police  with  the  deliberate  intent  of 
fastening  suspicion  upon  them?  At  all  events,  we  hope  we  shall 
not  be  called  'fantastic'  for  belieAing  that  when  massacre  and 
arson  take  place  in  the  same  city  the  same  night  they  are  the 
work  of  the  same  people.  And  we  should  like  to  say  one  thing 
more  to  The  Times,  The  Westminster  Gazette,  The  Evening  News, 
and  such  other  papers  as  are  joining  in  this  hue  and  cry  against 
the  police  in  Ireland.  Arson  is  a  very  grave  crime;  but  when 
all  is  said  it  is  less  heinous  than  murder.  For  ourselves,  we 
count  the  Carnegie  Library  and  the  JNIunicipal  Offices  of  Cork 
as  dust  in  the  balance  compared  with  the  loss  of  these  dear 
3^oung  Englishmen  slaughtered  while  doing  their  duty.  And 
when  we  see  English  newspapers  clamoring  over  bricks  and  stones 
while  the  murdered  corpses  of  these  poor  lads  are  thrown  in  the 
shadow,  we  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  British  press." 

The  London  Daily  News  has  faith  in  a  future  of  peace  "in 
spite  of  Cork,"  and  says  that  while  it  is  evident  that  "the 
assassins  who  form  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Sinn-Fein  move- 
ment, and  who  are  members  of  small  s<  cret  societies  acting  on 
their  own  initiative,  and  probably  containing  some  of  the  worse 
elements  of  native  ruffianism."  are  prepared  to  defy  the  peace 
policy  of  recognized  Irish  leaders,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  immediately  after  the  burning  of  Cork  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  that  city  "not  only  fiercely  denounced  the  attackers 
of  the  police,  but  publielj-  declared  that  future  perpetrators  of 


THE    CALL    OF    THE    COLLEEN. 
''Come  back  to  Erin." 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

similar  crimes  would  be   excommunicated  from  the  Church." 
The  Daily  News  proceeds: 

"All  who  know  the  intimate  relations  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Irish  people  Avill  realize  that  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinary statement.     What  does  it  mean?     It  means  that,  in  the 
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event  of  the  truce  beooming  an  accomplished  fact,  the  hierarchy 
will  have  the  support  of  millions  of  Irish  men  and  women  of  all 
classes  in  turning  the  murderers  into  outlaws  among  their  own 
people.  It  means  that  the  Government  will  indeed  have  the 
murderers  by  the  throat,  for  in  hunting  them  out  by  legitimate 
methods  they  will  be  operating  in  the  midst  of  an  actively 
symi)ath(;tic  instead  of  an  actively  hostile  population. 

"But  the  essential  complement  of  this  is  that  the  Government, 
on  their  part,  must  fulfil  their  contract.  Martial  law  must  be 
exercised  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Reprisals  and 
reprisalists  must  be  dealt  with  as  resolutely  as  murders  and 
murderers;  and  the  only  possible  Avay  of  doing  that  ...  is  by 
placing  the  entire  force  of  police, 
including  the  auxiliaries,  under 
the  discipline  of  the  military 
authorities,  with  stern  and  im- 
mistakable  instructions  to  the 
latter  that  discipline  is  to  be  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  British 
Army.  These  are  some  of  the 
lessons  of  Cork.  Tf  thej^  are 
promptly  and  wisely  applied, 
peace,  in  spite  of  Cork,  may  j'et 
be  within  measurable;  distance." 

In  line  with  the  foregoing  is  the 
remark  of  the  London  Evening 
Standard, thai  "after  such  events 
as  those  of  the  week-end  at  Cork, 
the  Government  can  not  allow 
the  least  latitude  to  subordinate 
agents,"  and  we  read: 

"It  has  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  a  consid('rai)le  part  oi' 
Ireland,  and  the  area  will  no 
doubt  be  extended  if  tlu^  circum- 
stances warrant.  We  think  this 
decision  is  wise,  if  it  means  that 
every  soldier  ;>nd  p()li<*('tnan  in 
disturlx'd  Ireland  will  in  luUire 
be  responsible  to  one  militarx' 
ofTicer,  and  thai  tnilitnry  ollicei- 
will  in  turn  be  respuiisi()le  to 
the  Government,  to  the  House 
of  C^ommons,  and  to  the  ix'ople 
of  Great  Britain.  But  martial 
law,  without  llie  strictest  dis- 
cipline on  th(>  part  of  (hose  who 
administer  it,  is  clearlj'  intoler- 
able, and  there  must  be  no  fur- 
ther suspicion,   in    small    filings 

or  gi'eat,  of  men   in   unii'orm  getting   out    of    band    or    of  'inci- 
dents' being  connived  at  by  superior  officers." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  reminds  us  that  the  Irish  question 
is,  "as  it  has  always  been,  a  statesman's  job,  and  neither  a 
soldier's  nor  a  policeman's,  and  as  long  as  politicians  fancy  that 
its  settlement  can  1)(>  helped  by  the  burning  of  Balbriggan  or 
Cork,  or  the  taking  of  untried  men  from  their  beds  to  be  murden^d 
in  the  road,  tbey  are  making  precisely  the  mistake  of  the  extreme 
Sinn-Feiners.  and  of  tliose  Germans  who  thought  that  they 
needed  only  to  bomh  open  English  towns  often  enough  to  make 
us  give  in."  It  will  lie  well  for  all  Knglish  civilians  to  restrict 
their  hopes  of  piiMic  b«'nefit  from  the  application  of  martial 
law  to  the  modest  limit  which  all  soldiers  will  instinctively 
fix  lor  theirs,  according  to  The  Citardian,  which  explains: 

"  Thanks  to  the  inherent  decency  of  mankind  and  the  parti- 
cularly full  ration  of  humatie  '.rood  s(>nse  issued  by  natur(>  to 
most  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen,  martial  law  is  usually  iulmin- 
istered  with  amazingly  fewi^r  miscarriages  of  justice  than  might, 
have  been  (>xpected.  But  at  best  it  is  only  a  makeshift,  the 
attempt  of  well-meaning  inexpert  men  to  do  an  expert's  job. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  evidence,  which  has  baffled  ihv  r(>gular 
judges  in  Ireland,  will  not  be  rtMUoved  by  the  substitution  of  mil- 
itary officers.  And  now,  to  the  ditViculties  of  these  amateurs  is 
.idded  the  eooperatio;),  or  the  count(>r-operation,  of  a  large 
body  of  f.K;  rrilla  police,  under  a  dilferent  command  and  with 
a  looser  di.xipline  antl  a  demoralizing  tradition  of  encouraged, 
or  at  any  rate  unpunished,  irregularities." 


A   CYNICAL   CLOSE-UP  OF  CHINA 

THE  GREATEST  CURIOSITY  in  the  form  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  at  Peking,  that  show-place  which  draws 
crowds  of  visitors  every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  gaze  on  its  mighty  walls,  its  great  temples  and  palaces,  and 
to  hunt  for  curiosities,  rare  and  strange,  which  find  their  way 
to  the  capital  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  cynical 
tourist-guide  remark  is  made  by  the  Hankow  Central  China 
Post,  an  English-language  newspaper,  said  by  some  to  be  sympa- 


THK    MODlJt.N     KLINS    OK     MiliLAND. 
.\  long  perspociive  (if  Hri'drvoui'icl  sti'ooi  bl()cl;s  in  Cork. 


thetic  to  Japanese  ideas  and  tendencies.  The  curiosity  referred 
to  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  a  republic  of  400,000,000 
people  has  been  "voted  into  power  by  only  one  elector,"  whose 
name  is  Chang  Tso-lin,  a  man  hitherto  "known  as  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Manchuria,  and  a  man  who,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
actions,  harbors  the  ambition  to  become  the  master  of  all  the 
rest  of  China  in  addition."  Together  with  his  friend  Tsao  Kun. 
he  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  former  An-fu  Club  government, 
we  are  told,  and,  by  denouncing  its  members  as  traitors,  con- 
trived to  fill  their  i)laces  with  nominees  of  his  own  making. 
This  daily  relates  further  that: 

"In  this  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  ju-ople,  who 
seemed  to  hold  that  any  change  of  government  was  bound  to  be 
for  the  better,  but  time  will  tell.  Apparently,  however,  the 
Cabinet  maker  does  not  trust  his  own  apjwintees,  for  after  having 
removed  his  tnKips  from  Peking  he  has  sent  them  back  again 
and  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  pull  down  this  Cabinet  and 
set  up  anotlur  should  there  be  any  hesitation  shown  in  carrying 
out  his  wishes. 

"There  is  a  Parliament  also  in  Peking  whidi  came  into  ex- 
istence in  a  similar  way  at  a  iin-vious  date.  It  doc;  not  legislate; 
it  has  no  power  to  control  tlH>  (uivernment;  it  represents  no 
party  hi  the  state,  but  simply  carries  on  in  order  to  confer  a 
semblance  of  legality  on  the  steps  which  may  be  taken  by  its 
l)aymasters,  and  to  draw  its  pay.  It  occupies  the  place  of  thv 
guinea-pig  directors  which  dubious  company  pi'omoters  find 
it  advisable  to  have  at  their  backs  in  the  West.  While  every- 
thing is  transacted  in  their  names,  and  while  but  for  these  the 
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public  would  have  no  confidence  in  the  schemes  being  floated, 
they  actually  exercise  no  influence.  Tang  Chi-yao,  who  is 
Chang  Tso-lin's  competitor  for  the  mastership  of  China,  has 
also  found  it  advisable  to  obtain  a  parliament,  so  he  has  pur- 
chased one  ready  made  and  established  it  at  Chungking." 

Some  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  this  Government  have  been 
mystifying.  The  Central  China  Post  goes  on  to  say.  Thus  it  is 
realized  on  cA-ery  hand  that  the  first  step  toward  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order  in  China  is  the  disbandment  of  the  private 
armies  maintained  in  every  province  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  or  directly  quartered  on  the  people.  There  is  an 
expectation  that  the  "kind-hearted  consortium,  now  prepared 
to  commence  operations,  will  furnish  the  funds  for  this  purpose." 
Now,  the  strange  effect  of  this  intention  has  been  that  the  generals 
concerned  in  the  disbandment  decided  "to  enroll  fresh  men  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  forward 
a  claim  for  a  larger  share  of  cash."  As  to  the  Tuohuns  Chang 
and  Tsao,  who  openly  demand  the  addition  of  50,000  men  to 
their  armies,  we  are  told,  the  Government  is  called  upon  to 
furnish  these  two -wnth  $3,000,000  toward  the  expense,  and  "the 
Government  has  consented  to  meet  the  request."     Meanwhile: 

"Forty  millions  of  the  Chinese  are  said  to  be  in  danger  of 
death  by  starvation  unless  means  can  be  found  to  supply  them 
with  food  till  another  harvest  can  be  gathered.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  Government  finds  it  has  no  money,  and  proposes  to 
raise  some  by  collecting  an  extra  taxation  of  10  per  cent,  on  all 
goods  in  the  course  of  transport  by  water  or  by  land.  It  also 
thinks  that  the  famine  plea  could  be  effectively  used  to  raise 
a  loan  from  foreigners,  who  of  late  have  shut  up  their  pawn- 
shops and  are  no  longer  willing  to  advance  money  on  Chinese 
pledges — it  is  quite  an  original  idea  to  pawn  a  famine!" 

There  is  more  money  in  China  now,  perhaps,  than  ever  before. 
The  Central  China  Post  declares,  for  Japan  has  poured  in  untold 
millions  by  way  of  loans,  and  during  the  war  China  received 
prices  for  her  produce  never  before  dreamed  of,  so  it  asks: 

"Where  has  all  the  money  gone?  It  is  generally  believed, 
by  natives  and  foreigners,  that  the  bulk  of  it  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  men  who  run  the  government  and  that  it  is  in  their 
own  personal  power  to  meet  the  demands  for  famine  reUef." 

A  Chinese  newspaper,  the  Shih  Shih  Hsin  Pao  attributes 
China's  national  unrest  to  three  sources: 

*'  (1)  The  famine,  which  has  wrought  havoc  in  no  fewer  than 
eight  provinces;  (2)  the  excessive  mihtary  forces  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  country;  (3)  the  collapse  of  the  piece-goods 
market  and  the  general  curtailment  of  demands  for  impoi'ted 
foreign  merchandise.  As  a  result  of  these  developments,  we 
have  to  face  the  problem  of  deahng  with  nJUions  of  people  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits.  Can 
we  make  these  men  immediately  take  up  work  on  the  farm? 
We  can  not  do  this  any  more  than  we  can  make  them  all  at  once 
forget  their  town  life  and  give  up  their  town  habits.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  other  directions." 

"Reconstruction"  must  be  "in  the  hearts  as  well  as  on  the  lips 
of  aggressive  militarists,  unscrupulous  pohticians,  commercial 
profiteers,  and  the  avaricious  gentry,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"With  union  comes  strength,  and  the  following  program  will 
be  found  easy  of  accomplishment: 

"1.  Production.  The  production  of  human  necessities  should 
be  made  the  leading  enterprise  so  that  aU  may  be  clothed  and 
fed.  In  the  absence  of  machinery,  manual  labor  should  be 
enlisted.  2.  Education.  The  people  should  be  provided  with 
industrial  training  on  a  large  scale.  3.  Thrift.  Extravagance 
in  every  shape  or  form  should  be  checked.  4.  Waterways  and 
Roads.  The  surplus  of  man-power  should  be  employed  for  the 
opening  up  of  waterways  and  the  construction  of  roads.  5. 
Improved  Farming  Methods.  In  order  to  make  every  mou  of 
land  yield  its  right  quota  of  produce,  farming  methods  should  be 
modernized.  6.  More  Factories.  Plans  should  be  devised  for 
the  establishment  of  an  increasing  number  of  factories.  In 
fine,  the  greatest  ill  under  which  China  groans  to-day  is  the 
wastage  of  man-power  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  If 
the  soldiers  were  converted  into  farmers,  and  greater  efforts 
directed  to  the  production  of  goods  than  to  their  distribution, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  China  might  be  safely  predicted." 


AUSTRALIA'S   « PACIFIST  MILITARISTS" 

*'  -^  -yo  ARMY,  NO  NAVY,"  cries  the  editor  of  The 
1^^  Australian  Worker,  and  rouses  the  ire  of  some 
-L  ^  Australian  colleagues  puzzled  by  what  they  call 
the  "queer  logic"  of  labor's  antiarmament  reasoning.  This 
labor  editor  says:  "In  e\ery  particle  of  my  being  I  am  satu- 
rated with  pacificism.  ...  I  would  appeal  to  the  honor  and 
good  will  of  nations,  instead  of  to  their  fear.  I  believe  that 
such  a  policy  would  succeed  infinitely  better  than  any  scheme 
of  military  preparation."  To  all  this  the  Sydney  Bulletin  re- 
torts that  the  only  thing  "to  protect  the  industrial  system,  the 
one  factor  which  may  save  om*  cities  from  the  spectacle  of  sL\- 
teen-inch  shells  bursting  in  then-  streets,  will  be  those  naval  and 
miUtary  preparations  which  revolt  the  soul  of  the  new-stylo 
labor  man.  Unbacked  by  them,  the  tributes  torn  from  capital 
by  the  militarists  of  the  labor  army  must  be  as  impermanent  as 
cut  flowers."  This  Sydney  weekly  points  out  that  the  I.abor- 
ites  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  AustraUan  commonwealth 
"should  scrap  the  now  obsolete  R.  A.  N.,  but  they  do  reject 
the  idea  of  cooperating  with  the  Imperial  Na\T  on  a  scale 
proportioned  to  our  national  responsibility." 

The  Bulletin  considers  it  significant  that  the  "semipacifists 
of  Aastralia  never  talk  half-measures  on  industrial  issues,  but 
only  on  national  ones,"  and  it  is  recalled  that: 

"A  century  ago  the  working-classes  were  compulsory  pacifists 
in  the  industrial  sphere.  The  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws 
and  similar  repressive  measures  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
arm.  The  workers  of  England  would  have  preferred,  no  doubt, 
to  secure  raised  wages  and  better  conditions  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  battling  for  them,  and  they  would  have  wished, 
if  possible,  to  hold  or  increase  such  advantages  without  taxing 
themselves  for  the  upkeep  of  more  and  more  union  organizers 
and  more  and  more  labor  editors.  But  in  temporal  as  in  spir- 
itual affairs  the  movement  which  does  not  go  forward  goes  back. 
Labor  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  it  broke  up  its  defense  force 
to-morrow — in  other  words,  abolished  militant  unionism — the 
workers  would  not  be  long  in  reverting  to  conditions  under  which 
they  Uved  in  the  early  part  of  last  century." 

Now  there  may  be  some  germ  of  sense  in  the  idea  that  with 
the  total  extinction  of  capital — involving,  of  course,  the  departure 
of  the  well-paid  boss  or  skilled  director  or  expert  or  organizer — 
there  will  be  more  wealth  available  at  the  cost  of  less  work  for 
the  proletariat,  but.  The  Bulletin  contends,  the  theory  is  "op- 
posed to  every  known  economic  law."     Nevertheless — 

"That  nations  can  hold  their  hardly  won  social  and  political 
privileges  by  action  any  less  strenuous  than  that  which  they 
adopted  to  achieve  them  is  a  fallacy  that  has  been  proved 
ten  thousand  times.  The  whole  industrial  edifice  which  the 
AustraUan  worker  has  built  up  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
representing  a  standard  of  hving  unequaled  for  comfort  any- 
where else,  rests  broad-based  on  the  exclusion  of  cheap  labor. 
But  within  a  few  days'  steam  of  the  commonwealth's  northern 
shores  there  exists  the  biggest  cheap-labor  market  in  the  world. 
Japan,  which  constitutes  part  of  it,  is  in  effect  3,000  miles  nearer 
Australia  than  it  was  in  1914.  The  formidable  people  of  that 
country,  whose  newspapers  make  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  they  intend  to  expand — and,  in  fact,  must  do  so — are 
already  established  in  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  islands,  and 
they  are  fast  filUng  the  Marquesas  and  Loyalty  islands,  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia;  while  there  is  a  suspicion 
not  far  removed  from  certainty  that  large  numbers  are  illicitly 
entering  the  commonwealth.  It  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time — 
they  are  saying  it  themselves  daily  in  their  vernacular  press — 
when  the  acid  test  will  be  put  upon  our  AUen  Immigration 
Restriction  policy.  It  will  avail  nothing  then  that  capital 
should  have  just  sustained  the  knock-out  blow  and  that  legis- 
lation should  be  on  the  statute-books  designed  to  provide  every 
citizen  with  £10  for  a  working  week  of  forty  hours  or  less.  It  will 
hkewise  avail  nothing  if,  in  face  of  Japan's  four  32,000-ton 
battle-ships  of  the  1920  class,  and  of  its  modern  air-force  com- 
prising 700  efiicient  pilots,  we  are  able  only  to  present  the  fight 
cruiser  Adelaide,  which  was  laid  down  in  1916,  and  an  air- 
service  which  does  not  possess  even  one  fighting  plane." 
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ONE    OF    THE    EARLIi:sT    "TANKS'    GOING     INTO    BATTLE:    THE    BRITISH     MARK     IV 


HOW   THE  "TANK"  WAS   EVOLVED 


THE  "LAND  BATTLE-SHIP"  was  introduced  only 
during  the  last  stage  of  the  world-war,  yet  at  its  close 
there  were  many  varieties,  made  and  developed  hy 
several  different  nations.  Maj.  Raymond  E.  Carlson,  I'.  S.  A., 
Avho  writes  on  the  subject  in  Aniiij  Ordnance  (Washington), 
emnnerates  British,  Frencli,  Italian,  American,  and  even  Ciermau 
tanks.  The  British  alone  had  at  least  eight  models.  Major 
Carlson  says  that  improvement  continues  and  that  the  tank  of 
the  future  will  he  far  more  effective  than  any  of  the  varieties 
used  in  the  war.  At  Cnmhrai  alone,  the  Major  tells  ii^,  the 
tanks  saved  $2."). 000,000  iuid  10,000  human  lives  hy  mnkin-^ 
unnecessary  the  use  of  nrtillery  jireparation  juid  of  nu  n  to  cut 
the  entanglements.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Al!ie<l  cause,  he  says, 
that  the  lank  c:inie  from  !i;inly  -^tock.  Stern  necessity  and  per- 
sistent deterinin.itioii  were  its  r-r-e;il(it<.  Il  wjis  olniost  disowned 
l)y  its  rightful  parent,  the  Arniv.  ;iml  was  developed  under  the 
British  Admirall\ .  Tlie  fwst  desitrn>  W(  re  eoinpli  t(d  under  Sir 
Eustace  d'Eyneourt.  (h'reetor  of  Ma\al  (■(tnslruction,  and  the  first 
tank  was  l)uilt  at  Lincoln,  Enghind.  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  tlie  early  tnnk  production  wciv'  iunuiueralile.      He  writes: 

"Tile  ])rineiple  nuderlyiui;'  all  t;iiik  (le\  (  l(>|)Mieiil   was  covered 
in  the  following  pjilent  tiikeu  out  iu  1770  l>y  Kiehard  Edgewortli: 

"III  nialcing  jwrtable  railways  to  wheel  carriages,  so  that 
se\'eral  pieces  of  wood  are  con- 
nected to  th(>  carriiige  which  it 
moves  in  regular  succession  in 
such  a  manner  that  ii  sullieieut 
length  of  niiling  i-<  constantly 
at  rest  for  the  wh(>els  to  roll 
upon,  and  that  wluni  th<>  wheels 
have  nearly  apiH'oached  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  i)art  of  the  rail- 
way (heir  motion  shall  lay 
down  a  fresh  length  of  rail  in 
front,  the  weight  of  which  shall 
assist  in  raising  such  parts  of 
the  rail  as  the  whivls  hav(> 
already  passed  ovct,  aiul  thus 
the  rails,  which  are  tak(>n  up 
from  the  rear,  are  in  succession 
laid  down  in  {ho  front,  so  as 
to  furnish  constantly  a  railway 
for  the  wheels  to  roll  upon.' 

"The  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent whip|)el  type  is  found  in  a 
tractor  patented  in  1888  in  the 
l'nil(>d  States  and  known  as  the 
'Batter'  tractor.  In  type  of 
track    and    contour,    and    in 
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THE  FOKD  BABY  TANK: 

IT  WEIGHS  THREE  TONS. 

Too  late  for  the  last  war 

•.  but  ready  for  the  next. 

method  of  drive,  except  that  steam  was  used  instead  of  gas- 
engine  power,  this  tractor  very  closely  resembles  the  present- 
day  fighting  machine. 

"Numerous  attempts  to  produce  land  battle-ships  are  on 
record.  All  of  the  vehicles  were  of  a  wheeled  type,  and  during 
the  past  war  various  proposals  were  made  to  employ  large  wheels 
on  tanks  so  that  they  coidd  easily  roll  over  such  obstacles  as 
trenches,  entanglements,  etc.  The  imjM-acticability  of  this  large 
wheel  is  obvious  from  considerations  of  weight,  ground  pressure, 
steering-power,  an<l  target  which  it  presents.  The  cater]>illar 
form  of  track  on  the  Mark  VIII  Tank  gives  a  groutul  contact 
greater  than  a  wheel  It))  feet  in  diameter. 

"The  possiiiilities  of  th<^  caterpillar  track  for  taid^  use  were 
.'^hown  during  maueu\  ii-s  aiul  tests  of  Amerieaii-1  iiilt  cat«-rpillrr 
tractors.  The  n.se  of  ihe  all-around  caterpilh.r  tracks  gave  the 
tank  its  imcanny  1reueh-eros>ing  al  ility. 

"The  fir^t  tanks  were  built  with  the  utmost  s<  <  recx .  Not 
<  vi  II  the  workmen  in  the  >lio]>s  knew  th(>  real  piupose  of  the 
itiachine  they  were  building.  This  was  accomi>lished  !>>  spread- 
ing broatlcast  the  information  that  tlu>  machines  were  to  lu'  used 
for  carrying  water  in  Egypt,  and  the  name  'water-carrier' 
actually  aj^peared  on  all  correspondence  and  records.  For 
^a^ious  reason^,  among  them  the  tendency  to  abbreviate,  this 
name  was  gradually  changed  to  tank  an<l  has  clung  to  the 
ma<*hines  ^\^■\•  sjn,.,.. 

"When  .\iu«ric;i  entered  the  war  our  kuowl-dge  of  tanks  was 
j)ractically  nil.  But  the  American  coiunuintl  iu  France  saw 
great   possjlMbtics   in   tanks  and   set    out    to  learn   about    them. 

What  they  learned  and  did  re- 
sulted in  a  tank-building  pro- 
gram of  over  1  t)()0  light  tanks, 
to  be  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  joint  program 
willi  Kiigl;n\<l  for  building 
hea\\  tanks.  Additional  num- 
bers and  types  of  tanks  de- 
\ eloped  later. 

"The  pressing  question  was, 
lloAv  to  produce  the  most  tanks 
in  the  shortest,  time  without 
interfering  with  other  Allied 
and  American  jirojeets.  How 
could  these  gi'cat  machines  of 
war  be  transj)orted  across  to 
France  when  tonnage  was  so 
vital'.'  How  could  we  secmv 
the  necessary  armor  -  plate, 
which  required  years  of  e.xperi- 
ence  and  trial  to  i>erfi'ct? 
World's  resources  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  skilled  labor  were 
being  exhausted.  How  eoidd 
we  utilize  them  most  etliciently 
for  production  of  tanks? 
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"Cooperation  with  England  guaranteed  the  most  efficient 
tank  from  a  fighting  standpoint;  coordination  of  manufacturing 
and  transport  faciUties,  making  armor-plate  in  England,  making 
machined  parts  in  America,  where  we  had  great  capacity  avail- 
able. Building  a  factory  in  France  for  the  assembly  of  com- 
ponents, shipping  components  'knocked-down'  from  England 
and  America  to  this  factory  and  saving  ship  space — all  this  was 
in  line  with  the  Ordnance  policy  of  cooperating  to  the  fullest 
degree  with  our  Allies  in  shipping  components  of  guns,  shells, 
machinerj',  and  other  munitions  in  lieu  of  producing  at  home  a 
lesser  number  of  completed  units. 

"All  this  was  done.  A  capacity  of  300  to  500  tanks  per  month 
was  arranged  for,  and  a  large 
number  of  British  components 
were  actually  at  the  assembly 
plant  in  France  when  the  ar- 
mistice Avas  signed. 

"The  first  British  tank,  the 
Mark  I,  ixtilized  as  many 
standard  farm-tractor  parts  as 
possible,  the  engine  and  trans- 
mission being  taken  from  the 
Foster  -  Daimler  tractor  and 
adapted  to  the  tank  by  the  ad- 
dition of  gears  and  chain-drive 
to  the  tank  driving-sprockets. 
The  Mark  II,  III,  and  IV 
"were  variants. 

"The  Mark  V  tank  marked 
an  important  step  forward — 
one-man  control  and  episyclic 
gearing.  In  the  Mark  IV  tank 
the  average  speed  was  about  1 
mile  per  hour,  while  the  Mark 

V  gave  an  average  speed  of  2,^2 
to  3  miles  per  hour. 

"By  this  time  the  Germans 
had  begim  to  widen  then- 
trenches  in  an  effort  to  keep 
tanks  from  breaking  through, 
and  this  required  larger  tanks. 
After  unsatisfactory  attempts 
had  been  made  to  lengthen 
Mark  IV  tanks  by  the  addition 
of  tails  or  '  tadpoles, '  the  Mark 

V  one-star  was  brought  out, 
which  was  a  Mark  V  tank  with 
a  6-foot  gusset  in  its  middle, 
bringing  its  total  length  up  to 
32  feet. 

"The  Hindenburg  line  was 
holding  up  the  show,  and  a 
heavier  and  better  tank  was 
needed  for  the  break  through. 
When     the     Anglo  -  Arherican 

Treaty  was  signed  and  the  design  of  the  new  joint  tank  begun, 
Allied  tank  authorities  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
this  tank  must  cross  the  Hindenburg  line.  Judging  from  its 
performance  in  actual  tests,  it  would  have  done  it  hands  down. 
This  tank  weighs  40  tons,  is  34  feet  long,  carries  11  men,  and  is 
armed  with  two  6-pounder  cannon  and  5  machine  guns. 

"Numerous  other  types  were  designed  and  built,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Mark  IV  and  Mark  V,  the  Medium  Mark  A, 
or  whippet,  deserves  mention.  This  whippet  was  lighter  and 
faster  than  previous  types  and  rendered  remarkable  service. 
The  experiences  of  the  crew  of  one  whippet.  The  Musical  Box, 
read  like  tales  of  the  strangest  fiction.  In  one  place  they  ran 
across  thirty  men,  gunners  of  a  German  battery,  and  'accounted' 
for  the  lot.  In  another  they  broke  up  a  transport-train  behind 
the  lines  and  at  another  place  'accounted'  for  sixty  Germans. 
This  only  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  the  'steel  cavalry.' 

"Tanks  were  being  developed  in  France  about  the  same  time. 
The  French  tanks  were  originally  designed  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing up  infantry,  the  principle  of  employment  being  similar  to 
the  famous  'Horse  of  Troy,'  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  capture 
of  Troy,  as  told  in  the  'Iliad.' 

"The  American  tank  program  consisted  of  the  French  Renault 
tj'pe  modified  only  to  permit  American  production,  the  Anglo- 
American  Mark  VIII  tank,  and  in  addition  an  American  Mark 
VIII  program  and  the  Ford  three-ton  tank.  Altho  only  a  few 
experimental  Ford  tanks  were  built,  the  production  of  15,000 
was  authorized  and  would  have  been  turned  out.  This  tank 
was  first  and  foremost  a  production  job,  utiUzing  a  great  many 


IMITATION  LIGHTNING  MADE   IN  THE   LABORATORY. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  negative  ball-discharges. — 3,  bursting  of  a  negative  globe. 
— i  and  5,  negative  balls  with  circumferential  rays. — 6,  record  of  the 
superposition  of  a  negative  ball  and  a  positive  spray.— 7,  positive  ema- 
nation stretching  toward  a  negative  ball. — 8,  simultaneous  record  of 
a  positive  spray  and  two  negative  balls. — 9,  branches  of  a  spray 
embracing  balls. — 10,  negative  balls  deformed  by  mutual  influence. 


standard  Ford-car  parts.     Numerous  other  experimental  types 
were  also  built,  but  never  produced  in  quantities. 

"Germany  made  a  feeble  and  tardy  effort  to  get  tanks,  and 
was  only  able  to  turn  out  the  Elfreida  type,  whose  usefulness  was 
about  nil,  judging  by  the  fact  that  it  moved  about  slugg'shly 
and  mired  down  completely  when  rough  ground  was  encountered." 

The  efficiency  of  tanks,  hke  other  weapons,  is  only  relative, 
depending  upon  the  effectiveness  of  counter-measures.  Efforts 
have  been  and  are  being  made.  Major  Carlson  tells  us,  to  make 
tanks  more  reUable,  give  them  greater  mobiUty,  better  vision, 

and  develop  better  means  of 
communication.  These  are 
being  concentrated  along  the 
line  of  producing  one  type  of 
tank — a  tank  that  can  do  every- 
thing the  large  and  small  tanks 
did  and  do  it  better.  Con- 
siderable success  is  reported, 
and  we  now  hear  of  tanks 
capable  of  speeds  up  to  twenty 
miles  per  hour  and  able  to  run 
long  distances  on  one  fill  of 
fuel.     He  goes  on: 

"This  past  war  has  proved 
beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  the  vast  possibilities 
of  mechanical  warfare.  Me- 
chanical power  against  man- 
power is  an  uneven  match. 
Whether  or  not  we  profit  from 
this  war's  experience  depends 
upon  ourselves.  A  broad  and 
comprehensive  military  policy 
for  the  use  of  tanks  must  con- 
stantly be  preached.  Design 
of  mechanically  better  tanks 
must  be  stimulated,  and  this 
means  that  Congress  must 
provide  money  both  for  ex- 
perimental designs  and  the 
production  of  tanks  for  the 
equipment  of  service  units. 

"Why  was  Germany  success- 
ful in  the  early  days  of  the 
war?  Because  of  the  nearer 
approach  to  perfection  of  her 
weapons.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  mechanics  will 
still  further  revolutionize  the 
science  of  warfare.  Millions  of  men  in  the  field,  men  to  train, 
clothe,  feed,  transport,  and  care  for,  may  soon  be  a  memory 
of  yesterday.  In  their  place  will  come  new  machines  of  war 
mechanically  operated. 

"Future  tanks  must  be  universal  in  their  use.  They  must 
be  able  to  pass  through  land  and  water  obstacles  with  impunity. 
They  must  be  mobile,  capable  of  high  speeds  to  enable  quick 
concentration,  and  stunning  blows  to  be  struck  the  enemy. 
Better  eyes  and  ears  must  be  given  them  so  that  the  tank  com- 
mander can,  if  he  desires,  talk  to  his  tanks  from  his  armored 
airplane  and  send  messages  to  the  rear.  Gas  protection  will 
be  necessary.  Means  for  screening  their  movements  by  smoke 
or  other  devices  must  be  available.  They  wUl  probably  rely 
on  radio  direction  or  improved  compasses  to  get  their  bearings. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  conception  to  draw  a  mental  picture 
of  a  noiseless,  speedy,  amphibious  tank,  protected  against  gas, 
airplanes,  and  mines,  able  to  run  at  speeds  up  to  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour,  with  fuel  and  food-supplies  to  last  for  days,  and 
able  to  talk  to  airplanes  above  the  tank  headquarters  in  the  rear. 
With  thousands  of  such  machines  the  result  would  be  inevitable. 
"Above  all,  these  future  tanks  must  be  designed  for  quan- 
tity production.  This  war  has  shown  that  not  only  the  army 
but  the  people  of  the  whole  country  make  war.  America  is 
essentially  an  industrial  nation,  and  a  tremendous  factor  for 
preparedness  would  be  advanced  designs  of  tanks  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  thousands.  The  success  of  future  wars 
will  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  men,  but  in  terms  of  mechanical 
improvements  over  men." 
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'CHAIN  LIGHTNING*  AN   ILLUSION 


Q 


,  UrCKER  THAN  CHAIN  LTGHTXTXG  •  is  a  meau- 
ingless  compliment,  if  we  are  to  aeeei)t  the  report  of 
a   Freneh  scientist  that  no  such  thing  exists.     That 
all  light niny  is  ball  lightning,  and  appears  as  a  crinkh*  line  onl\- 
because   of   its  rapid   motion,   is   suggested   by  Prof.   St''phane 
Lediic,  of  the  Nantes  School  of  Medicine,  France,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Lo  Xidnre  (Paris).     This  article,  which  was  orig- 
inally  read    by   the  author  V)efore  a  recent  convention  of  the 
French   Association   for  the   Adxancement  of  Science,   contains 
j)hotographs     of    globular    electrical     discluirges    oV)taiiied     by 
Professor  Leduc  in  his  laboratory.     He  writes: 

''The  reading  of  books  gives  one  an  idea  that  l>all  ligiilning  is 
an  illusion  and  that  chain  lightning  is  the  realitj'.  Experimental 
stu  ly  suggests  that  the  bail-discharge  of  electricity  is  the  reality 
and  that  chain  lightning  is  an  ilhisiou  resulting  from  the  retinal 
persistence  of  the  im[)ressions  made  by  the  luminous  sphere  in 
rapid  motion.  The  luminous  track  of  the  lightning  flash  has  no 
more  actual  existence  tlian  the  fiery  band  that  we  think  we  see 
at  night  when  we  wave  a  burning  stick. 

"In  1899  I  described,  under  the  name  of  'globular  moviug 
spark,'  a  luminous  globule  separating  from  a  point  in  connection 
with  the  negative  pole  of  a  static  ele<'tric  nuichine  and  coming  to 
rest  on  the  surface  of  a  i)hotogra|)hic  j)late.  This  tin\-  luminous 
ballbehav(Klexactlylik(^  the  descriptions  of  ball  lightning;  it  moved 
very  slowly  over  the  plate  in  the  most  cai)ricious  way;  it  stopt, 
then  started  again,  sometimes  finally  exploding  and  di.saj)pearing. 

"It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  negative  luminous  Itall 
leav  es  a  trace,  as  it  moves  forward,  by  reducing  the  sih  t-r  salt  on 
the  sensitive  i)late. 

"Following  up  this  study  of  the  electric  discharge,  we  have 
sought  to  produce  lliis  l)all  ii\  a  uniform  field  of  forcf  where  it 
vvouhl  tend  lo  move  in  ordy  one  direction.  We  i)la<-ed  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  parallel  to  the  armatures,  in  the  dielectric  sub- 
stance of  an  air-condenser,  and  we  found  that  the  discharge  took 
j>lace  simultaneously  iti  l)()tli  directions,  negativf  from  tlie  arma- 
ture to  the  .sensitive  plate  and  of  j)ositiv«>  character  from  sj-nsitive 
plate  to  the  metal  armature.  Both  wer(>  reconled  on  the  sensi- 
tive |)late,  either  separately  or  superpose;!,  tht-  negative  dis- 
charge photogra|)iie(i  as  a  luminous  si)liere.  If  the  negative 
armature  is  moved  away  from  the  plate  the  ball  bursts  and  there 
are  recorded  rays  from  its  circumference.  If  negativ*'  ehclrii- 
balls  l)e  received  simultaneously  at  ucar-bv  points,  lhei)liol(>graph 
sh(»ws  how  they  react  upon  each  other.  The  ])ositive  discharges 
have  (piite  another  character.  They  are  only  slightly  lumiiiou-.. 
aiul  instead  of  being  spherical  they  assume  a  si)ra\like  form. 
who.se  i)ranches  stretch  out  toward  the  balls  as  shown  in  the 
{)hotograi)h.     More  often  the  two  discharges  are  suiurposed; 

'■  It  vvoiMd  seem  to  follow  from  these  experiments  that  the  elee- 
tric  di.scharge  lakes  ])lace  in  two  directions  at  once,  from  the 
positive  a  faint  and  l)ranching  si)ray,  while  from  the  negative 
there  isabriiliaiil  l)all.  Tliis  ball  gives  the  ilbnion  of  chain  light- 
ning, and  under  cei'tain  (•(Mulitiims  nuiv'  mo\e  slowlv'  and  capri- 
ciously, as  ball  lightning  has  been  described  as  doing. 

"The     positive    discharge     is    represented     l>y     the    be.-iiitiful 


FALLING   PRICES   AND   RISING   FIRES 

A  WAVE  OF  IN'CEXDIARY  FIRES  may  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  drop  in  prices,  is  the  warning  .sounded  by 
-  Fire  MarshalJohn  G.  G  amber,  of  Illinois,  president  of 
the  Fire  Marshals'  Association  of  North  America,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  this  organizatioTi  in  New  York  on  December  8.     After  re- 
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)k'IoI)IiIo    moving    slovvl.v    on  a  sonsiii\e 
the  l)urstinf;  of  u  ball  into  two  others. 

ilicdverings  tiial  ol'ten  illumine  the  hori/.on  in  summer  niglils 
when  the  sky  is  blue  and  doudli^s.  Thoe  are  I'ormed  bv  di— 
cluirges  from  tiie  iiigh  positive  regions  of  the  atmosphere  toward 
the  negative  earth.  Tiiis  i>henomen(m  niav  l)e  easily  imitated 
with  the  i)ositive  armature  of  an  air  condenser,  and  nui\  be  re- 
corded by  phologvaphy  as  slu>vvn  in   the  ilhislralion."' 


minding  his  hearers  of  reports  that  mauufaeturers  are  flooded 
with  cancelation  orders  and  that  merchants  are  carefully  re- 
fraining from  stocking  up.  with  restdting  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction by  manufacturers,  and  in  some  cases  a  suspension  of 
operation,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  beiii've  the  situation  is  desperate  in  some  Hues  and  mighty 
uncertain  in  others.  There  are.  no  doubt,  hiiiulreds.  ju'rhaps 
Ihousaiuls.  of  firms  and  individuals  whose  resources  will  not 
carry  them  through  the  crisis.  We  all  know  also  there  have  been 
a  k>t  of  speculators  who  have  been  making  handsome  profits 
without  a  hgitimate  busiiu-ss  investment.  They  havt*  been 
holding  stocks  on  borrowed  ca])ital  because  enormous  price  in- 
flation covered  the  interest  and  left  a  handsome  speculative 
profit.  Curtailment  of  credit  has  knocked  the  props  from 
under  them. 

"During  the  era  Avhen  prices  reached  their  high  level,  iusiu'ance 
was  generally  increased  to  cover  the  values.  It  was  necessary 
to  readjust  insurance  to  the  higher  levels  on  ^vhich  business  was 
being  conducted.  For  months  insurance  comi>anies  have  viewed 
with  concern  tlie  i)ossii)ilities  of  a  radical  ju-ice  droi).  but  they 
have  been  preplexed  with  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation. 
Insnrani-e  has  not  been  readjusted  to  th»>  present  conditions  of 
lower  values  and  reduced  stocks.  Practically 
sjM'aking.  this  amounts  to  overinsnrance  at  a  time 
when  busin«>ss  is  hard  prest. 

"What  the  future  holds  no  one  can  tell.  Opin- 
ions dilYer.  There  is  a  genuine  fear  that  fires  for 
uain  will  lu^come  a  real  menace.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  hop(>  that  there  will  be  stabilization 
;it  various  levels  luitil  the  linal  le\el  is  reached,  and 
that  tilt"  whole  readjustment  will  be  accomplished 
without  serious  panic  or  disorder. 

■"1  am  an  optinust,  but  I  believe  in  looking  facts 
sqiuu-ely  in  the  face.  It  was  nu)re  than  a  coinci- 
dence that  the  moral  hazard  was  practically  wiped 
t)Ut  (luring  tht>  months  of  soaring  prices.  It  is 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  fires  have  been  noted 
ii\  ct<rtain  lines  on  the  heels  of  a  falling  market. 
Unman  nature  has  not  changed,  and  during 
periods  of  Sv'rious  price  recession  the  moral  lia/ard 
has  always  been  pr»>sent. 

■"Personally.  I  am  i>repart'd  for  anvthing.  and  1  thiidv  we  all 
may  well  be.  I  luiiev  e  we  are  already  at  grips  with  the  moral 
ha/.anl  in  a  very  nal  sense  altho  we  have  not  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated the  fact.  There  is  one  t>lement  Avhich  1  fear  especially, 
and  that  is  indiscrimiuate  burning,    Py  thai  1  uieau  the  w  holosalo 
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destruction  of  other  occupancies  as  incidental  to  the  fire  in 
which  the  crook  is  interested.  Boldness  and  utter  disregard 
of  life  and  property  have  characterized  the  Ava\'e  of  crime  which 
has  been  sweeping  the  country.  It  would  be  surprizing  if  we  did 
not  have  to  face  the  same  conditions  in  dealing  with  the  incen- 
diaiw,  who  is  the  most  despicable  of  all  criminals.  Some  of  the 
recent  large  fires  of  undetermined  origin,  menacing  whole  sections 
of  valuable  business  property,  have  been  suspicious  enough  to 
justify  fears  in  this  direction." 

Speaking  in  conclusion  on  the  general  problems  of  fire-pre- 
vention, Marshal  Gamber  went  on  to  say: 

"The  times  in  w^hich  we  live  are  momentous.  Fire-prevention 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  w^e  face.  The  fire  loss  of 
the  nation  is  now  averaging  one  million  dollars  a  day.  The 
country  can  not  continue  to  stand  tlie  tremendous  drain  that  is 
sapping  its  resources  uselessly.  It  is  estimated  that  a  return  to 
prew^ar  conditions  of  living  would  call  for  the  construction  of 
3.340,000  homes  by  1926.      In  1919  only  70,000  were  Iniilt. 

"Meantime  we  are  burning  at  the  rate  of  13,000  dwellings 
annually.  The  terrific  factory,  mercantile,  and  warehouse  losses 
must  be  stopt.  The  new  hazards  which  have  been  developed, 
especially  through  the  use  of  gasoline  and  volatile  oils,  must  be 
regulated  and  made  safe.  The  killing  and  maiming  of  thousands 
annually  must  be  curbed.  Fire-prevention  rather  than  fire- 
extinguisliment  is  the  big  tiling  for  the  future,  and  I  believe  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  local  fire  chiefs  will  be  appointed 
because  they  are  experts  in  fire-prevention.  Training  must  be 
provided  for  these  men. 

"These  problems  are  common  through  all  States  and  call  for 
the  strongest  possible  cooperation  of  fire-prevention  officials." 


"Calculations,  therefore,  indicate  that  as  an  emergency 
measure  5,000,000  tons  should  be  immediately  furnished  the 
roads,  while  in  addition  there  is  an  apparent  shortage  of  7.000.000 
tons  more  necessary  to  put  the  roads  in  proper  physical 
condition.  These  tonnages,  representing  deficiencies,  must  be 
supplied  over  and  above  the  normal  consumption." 


A    12,000,000 -TON   RAIL    SHORTAGE 

OUR  RAILI^OADS  need  at  this  moment,  to  restore 
them  to  prewar  condition,  millions  of  tons  more  of 
rails  than  Ave  are  at  present  able  to  turn  out,  even  if  we 
spread  the  production  over  a  period  of  years.  We  are  making 
more  steel  ingots  than  ever,  but  we  are  using  them  for  the  manu- 
facture of  other  things  than  rails;  and  some  of  our  rail  plants 
have  been  altered  to  produce  these  other  things,  still  further 
limiting  our  industrial  ability  in  this  direction.  Charles  W. 
Gennet,  a  Chicago  engineer,  who  wTites  on  this  rail  shortage  in 
The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  considers  the  manufacture  of  rail 
steel  as  of  more  importance  than  that  of  any  other  steel  prod- 
uct, and  he  believes  that  its  ^quality  needs  almost  as  much 
attention  as  its  quantity.  Present  practise,  he  thinks,  is  much 
too  exacting  in  some  respects  and  too  lax  in  others,  and  the 
whole  system  of  specifications  and  tests  needs  revision.  When 
the  failure  of  a  rail  may  mean  the  wreck  of  a  train  and  the 
injury  or  death  of  hundreds  of  passengers,  no  care  spent  on  this 
problem  is  superfluous.     Writes  Mr.  Gennet: 

"  This  large  deficiency  may  seem  unreasonable,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  and  the  fact  that  it  implies  bringing  the  roads  to  a 
prime  condition  will  perhaps  show  its  consistency.  In  this 
connection  it  is  surprizing  to  note  the  large  amount  of  light 
section-rails  existing  on  important  lines  Avhere  motive  power 
and  i-olling-stock  are  not  only  constantly  increasing  in  Aveight, 
but  Avhere  traffic  is  becoming  much  heaAder.  For  example,  on 
ten  important  railroads  there  Avas  approximately  32,500  miles 
of  rail  weighing  less  than  80  pounds  per  yard  at  the  beginning 
of  1917.  Replacing  this  Avith  85-pound  rail  Avould  require  over 
4,000,000  tons  of  new  steel,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
calculated  shortage. 

"The  shortage  can  be  estimated  in  another  Avay.  For  six 
years  prior  to  1914  the  total  consumption  of  all  rails  in  the 
United  States  Avas  16,085,000  tons,  or  an  aA^erage  per  year  of 
2,680,000  tons.  For  the  six  years  1914  to  1919,  inclusive,  the 
total  consumption  Avas  12,124,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  2,020,000 
tons.  Thus,  the  total  deficiency  in  consumption  for  six  years  is 
approximately  4,000,000  tons,  to  which  must  be  added  probably 
a  millicni  tons  more  for  the  year  noAv  ending.  In  other  Avords, 
5,000,000  tons  of  rail  should  be  provided  at  once  to  balance 
the  rate  of  consumption  that  existed  for  six  years  prior  to  the 
Avar,  and,  needless  to  say,  this  figure  takes  no  account  of  the 
tremendously  increased  A'olume  of  traffic  Avhich  has  Avorn  out 
rails  with  great  rapidity  in  the  last  fcAV  years. 


A   POCKET   MACHINE   GUN 

A  PISTOL  WITH  THE  POWER,  rapidity,  and  effective- 
ness of  a  machine  gun — such  is  the  new  "submachine" 
weapon  recently  adopted  for  use  by  the  New  York 
Police  Department.  Capt.  E.  C.  Crossman,  a  United  States 
Army  ordnance  expert,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American, 
pronounces  it  "the  most  efficient  man-killer  yet  produced,"  and 
Avhere  bandits  rob  banks  in  gangs  and  make  their  "getaAvay" 
in  automobiles,  a  little  long-range  man-Jdiling  is  evidently  what 
is  needed.  It  emits  "a  reverberating  roar  of  shots"  that  lasts 
Avhile  the  trigger  is  held  back,  until  the  magazine  is  empty, 
spurting  out  1,500  of  them  every  minute — a  higher  rate.  Captain 
Crossman  asserts,  than  that  of  any  other  machine  weapon  ever 
dcA'ised.  With  all  these  features  the  gun  is  only  22  inches  long 
and  weighs  but  seven  pounds.  "A  compromise  pistol  and  rifle," 
the  Avriter  calls  it,  "with  the  speed  of  fire  of  the  highest-speed 
aircraft  machine  guns."  Captain  Crossman  bids  us  remember 
that  the  marksmanship  of  the  aA^erage  policeman  Avith  the  aA'er- 
age  revolver  is  something  to  make  honest  men  turn  pale  and 
the  Avomen  and  children  duck  for  the  subway.     He  says: 

"Here  and  there  are  exceptions,  but  as  a  general  rule  police- 
men seem  far  inferior  to  yeggs  when  it  comes  to  hitting  things 
they  intend  hitting  Avith  the  pocket  gun.  I  do  not  knoAV  Avhether 
the  yegg  spends  some  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  target 
practise  or  whether  his  ability  to  hit,  where  the  officer  misses, 
is  due  merely  to  the  cussedness  of  inanimate  nature.  The  fact 
remains.  Wherefore,  the  amiouncement  in  the  public  prints 
of  the  adoption  by  the  New  York  police  of  the  wicked  little 
submachine  gun  is,  of  cour.se,  interesting  to  those  persons  who 
wish  to  see  the  customarj^  New  York  l)rand  of  gunplay  made 
a  little  less  one-sided. 

"Without  doubt  the  early  future  Avill  se(>  a  happy  coincidence 
of  a  policeman  skilled  in  the  pointing  of  the  new  weapon  and  an 
automoliile  full  of  yeggs  Avilling  to  engage  in  the  customary 
running  gun-flight.  The  result  Avill  be  the  Avorst-shot-up  assort- 
ment of  crooks  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  coroner. 

"The  ncAV  gim  as  adopted  by  Ncaa^  York  consists  of  a  seven- 
pound  weapon,  22  inches  over  all,  and  capable  of  being  carried 
in  concealment.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  compromise  betAA^een  a  pistol 
aiid  a  rifle,  Avith  the  speed  of  fire  of  the  highest  speed  aircraft, 
machine  guns. 

"As  designed  for  American  use  it  is  chambered  for  the  caliber 
.45  automatic  pistol  cartridge,  Avith  its  poAverful  and  knock- 
doAvn  bloAV  inflicted  by  the  230-grain  bullet.  The  barrel  is  less 
than  a  foot  long.  A  grip  for  the  left  hand  lies  below  the  center 
of  the  barrel,  while  another  for  the  right  hand  lies  near  the  rear 
end  of  the  gun,  below  the  breech-casing.  The  magazine  is 
between  the  tAvo  grips. 

"So  arranged,  the  gun  is  intended  to  be  fired  fi*om  the  Avaist- 
line,  the  fii'e  being  directed  by  the  sense  of  feel,  as  one  tluroAvs  a 
stone,  and  as  used  in  the  'marching  fire'  of  attacking  infantry 
during  the  Avar.  The  arm  is  truly  automatic,  not  the  semi- 
automatic self-loading  type  so  often  miscalled  automatic.  Such 
arms  require  a  pull  of  the  trigger  for  each  shot,  the  mechanism 
merely  ejecting  and  reloading  the  gun.  The  submachine  gun 
is  a  true  machine  gun  in  that  it  fires  as  long  as  the  trigger  is 
beld  back  and  the  cartridge  supply  kept  up.  This  particular 
arm,  however,  has  a  theoretical  speed  of  fire  of  1,500  shots  per 
minute,  higher  than  any  other  weapon  on  earth,  and  three  times 
as  high  as  the  average  of  machine  guns  used  for  land  use  among 
various  armies. 

"If  the  trigger  is  held  back,  the  result  is 'a  verberating  roar 
of  shots  coming  so  fast  that  the  ear  can  not  distinguish  them 
apart.  This,  of  course,  empties  a  twenty-shot  magazine  in  less 
than  a  second;  but  the  fire  is  easily  controlled  by  the  trigger 
pressure,  and  I  found  no  trouble  in  firing  single  shots  merely 
by  a  quick  pressure  of  the  trigger  and  instant  release.  Any 
number  of  shots  between  the  single  shot  and  the  entire  capacity 
of  the  magazine  is  thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  firer. 


J 


Courtesy  o£  "The  ScientiRi'  Anxrican." 

1 — New  York  polici-iiKMi  itsiiin  tin-  new  ixx-kci  rnachinc  mm  which  firrs    .4;j-cahl)<'r    aiitonialu'  iiisuil   cariridfies  at    ihc  (hcoiTtical  ran-  of  l,o(K) 

shots  per  miiuitc — higher  tliaii  that  of  aii.v  otlicr  inachine  jiuii.      2 — Tlie  pocket    machine  fjuii   fitted   witli   tlie  20-sliot    l)ox-t.\pe   magazine,   and 

film   butt.      'A — The  ])o<"ket   ntachinc  gnu  fltted  witli  the  drum-shaped  magazine  carrjinj!  50  or  KM)  rounds. 

TWO    TVl'KS    <)l      llli;    I'OCKK'I'    MACHINE    GIN    .\Nn    HOW  THE    CUN    IS    TSED    BY    THE    NEW'    YORK    POLICE. 


"Were  tlu>  gun  designed  for  a  inililary  oarlridgc  and  of  this 
weight  and  proportions,  it  woidd,  of  eoiirso,  bo  absohilcly  un- 
tnanagcaltlc  in  aiitoiiiati<'  fire.  'IMiosc  wlio  liavc  used  llie  1(>- 
poiind  liglit  Browning  aulomatic  rifle  ean  lestify  to  tlie  difficidty 
of  k«'eping  the  gun  from  whirhng  tlie  firer  arotiiid  and  twisting 
the  gun  toward  the  sky.  Tiie  recoil  of  the  .4.")  pistol  cartridge, 
however,  is  very  light.  The  gun  is  fed  by  magazines  of  varying 
capacity  from  the  flat,  bo.x-tyj)*',  2()-shot  affair  to  the  drum- 
shajM'd  carrying  HO  or  1(K).  A  feature  of  the  arm  is  its  alisoluto 
sinii)licity  and  fewness  of  jiarts.  When  re.^olved  into  its  com- 
ponents for  cleaning  one  ean  di.seover  only  fourl<'en  or  fifte(>n 
parts,  and  the  gun  is  taken  down  without  a  tool  and  in  a  few 
seconds. 

"The  arm  is  novel  in  that  its  designers  arranged  il  to  be  oiled 
— as  they  .say — like  any  other  gas-engine,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
correct  classification  of  the  automalic  rifle  or  machine  gun. 
Felt  i)ads  lying  within  the  receiver  walls,  and  so  out  of  the  wa.v 
of  dust  antl  gri|),  are  impregnated  with  oil,  which  the  bolt  |)icks 
u))  in  its  reciprocating  motion.  The  advisability  of  oil  in  a 
machine  gun  for  niililary  use  is  open  to  cpiestioii,  but  th(>  cer- 
tainty of  function  of  this  little  gun,  and  its  terrific  rate  of  fire, 
evidently  owe  much  to  the  oiling  of  the  jiarls  and  lead  to  thought 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  not  desiraiile  with  aiix  other  wt'ai)on 
of  this  high-speed,  heating,  and  hitherto  ral  lur  unreliable  type. 
Nothing  more  elal>orale  is  recpiired  in  this  oiling  than  a  squirt 
of  an  oil-can  into  the  i)ads  e\ cry  .")()()  shots  or  so,  nor  will  the  gun 
cease  to  function  if  it  is  not  oiled. 

"Used  under  the  most  favorable  coiidilioiis,  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  mechanics  most  machine  guns  look  simiily  childish  in 
certainty  of  function  and  eiidiiraiu'e  when  compar(>d  to  that 
other  gas-engine  the  motor  of  the  small  car.  A  stoi>])age,  a 
broken  part,  a  .jam — one  of  the  three  would  occur  with  the  most 
reliable  machin(>  gun  of  t'hem  all  about  every  1,(K)()  rounds  tired, 

"One  thousand  imi)ulses  of  any  given  cylinder  in  tht>  auto- 
motor  will,  in  high  gear,  run  the  litth>  car  something  like  a  mile, 
and  a  l(X)-mile  run  means  that  each  cylinder  has  fired  a  hundr«'d 
times  as  many  'shots'  as  the  machine  gun  averages  betw(>en  bits 
of  lroul)le.  Not  even  the  most  i)essimislic  of  car-owners  will 
deny  that  the  motor  will  run  tlM>  car  a  hundred  miles  without 
stop,  jam,  or  break. 

"I'ossibly,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  latest  entrants  info 
the  machine-gun  market  to  use  lulirieation  is  based  on  sound 
.judgment.  There  is  also  the  i)ossibility  that  they  are  making  a 
\irtue  out  of  a  necessity." 


After  firing  the  gun  several  hundred  rounds,  ( 'a])tain  C'rossman 
woidd  class  it  as  the  eq\u\l  of  a  score  of  a\erage  policemen  firing 
as  the  average  policeman  tires.  And  it  is  far  easier  to  train 
one  man  to  become  exi)ert  with  the  gun  than  it  is  to  raise 
the  shooting  of  twenty  policemen  to  the  expert  stage.  He 
continues: 

"There  woidd  be  no  trouble  whatever  f<n'  one  man  firing  the 
gun  to  sweep  a  street  clear  from  curb  to  curb,  lint,  after  all,  its 
greatest  strength  lies  in  its  moral  effect.  Killing  many  of  the 
<-ommon  .Vmerican  sort  of  mob  is  unfortunate  uidess  th(>  right 
ones  can  b(>  selected  for  the  slaughter.  Mobs  as  a  ride  are 
composed  of  10  jmt  cent,  vicious  (the  leaders)  and  1)0  per  cent, 
fools.  Wherefore,  the  dispersing  of  the  crowds  without  blood- 
shed is  tisually  desirable.  It  would  be  a  most  vicious  and 
determined  aggregation  that  would  stand  up  to  the  lire  of  one 
of  these  guns,  after  a  couple  of  bursts  had  been  fired  over  their 
heads  or  intt)  the  stn>ef  in  front  of  them.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
guns,  mounted  on  a  jiatrol-wagon  or  automobile,  would  riddle 
a  car  attempting  to  run  by  or  to  escape  rUi  the  stern-chase  route. 

"The  locking  bolt  of  the  arm  is  worthy  of  notice  as  embodying 
a  new  principle  in  machine-gun  and  self-loading  arm  mechanism. 
It  consists  of  a  wedge,  sliding  nearly  a crtical,  and  locking  the 
barrel  extension  and  receiver  tog«'ther.  Us  slots  are  cut  at  an 
angle  of  about  SO  degrees  with  the  axis  of  the  barrel  and  its 
extension.  It  was  found  years  ago  by  CommandtT  Blish.  of  the 
I^iited  Slatt>s  Xavy,  the  inventor  of  the  device,  that  a  wedge 
so  arranged  would  hold  w  Idle  the  breech  pressure  of  the  exploding 
cartridge  remained  high,  but  the  instant  or  as  soon  as  the  bullet 
left  the  muzzle  the  adhesion  between  wedge  and  its  slots  ceased, 
and  the  remaining  backward  pressure  would  compel  the  wedge 
to  slide  downward  and  unlock  the  breech  iiuehanism.  The 
l)rineiple  applies  to  other  forms  of  breech  mechanisms,  w  here  the 
locking  is  done  by  cams  without  a  final  bearing  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  backward  thrust," 

Captain  C'rossman  states  as  his  conclusion  that  the  gun 
functions  at  extraordinary  speed  and  with  more  than  normal 
machine-gun  reliability.  With  its  small  size,  its  light  weight, 
its  tremendous  rate  of  tire,  and  its  ease  of  control,  he  jn-o- 
iiounces  it  "the  most  efticieut  man-killer  of  any  firearm  yet 
produced," 
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AN   AUSTERE   SHRINE   FOR   AN   AUSTERE   EMPEROR 


JAPAX  HAS  DEIFIED  her  late  Empwor  wilbiii  a  new 
shrine  where  the  people  may  ■vvoi'ship  his  lueniory.  Like 
his  life,  the  shrine  is  simple,  as  Japanese  shrines  go,' but 
it  is  elaborate  enough  to  consume  five  years  in  l)uilding.  The 
Far  East  (Tokyo)  speaks  of  the  erection  of  this  shrine,  called  in 
Japanese 'the  Meiji  .Tinqu,  as  "an  nnpreeedented  event  in  mod- 
ern histoi'y."  Most  of  the  great  Shinto  shrines  are  hoary  with 
age,  some  of  them  dating  back  a  thousand  years.  It  is  the  fu'st 
time  in  Japanese  history  that  a  shrine  has  l)een  dedicated  on 
such  air  elaborate  scale  to  a  departed  Emperor — "tlie  Imi);rial 


THi.    HKAKT    OF    OLD    JAPAN    EN.sJl  iu  .M-.  i '    in     i  liL,    3iUl)J!,lv-\    L..\1I'jKK. 

lu   tile  Innermost  temple  of  this  einbovvered  enclosure    is  the    resting-place  of    the  late  Emperor  ami 

Empress — a  Shinto   shrine,  the  only  one    built  in  modem  times,  where  tlie    people  may  worship  the 

memory   of  "one  of  the  f!reat(>st   repre.sentativos  of  the  long  Imperial  line." 


household,  the  Governmeni,  and  the  peoi)le  contributing  the 
fimds  for  this  memorial  "  Considering  the  fact  that  Japan  is 
regarded  the  most  "modern  of  nations  eager  to  embrace  all  the 
features  of  Western  hfe,"  this  return  upon  its  own  most  an- 
cient past  is  remarkable.  It  seems  that  the  late  Emperor  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  that  immediately  upon  his  death  there 
Avas  a  demand  for  a  shrine — "a  ])lace  where  the  people  could 
])our  out  their  devotion  and  express  their  loyalty  to  one  of  the 
greatest  representatives  of  the  long  Imperial  line."  When  it 
was  decided  to  answer  this  demand,  "a  special  commission  began 
research  work  in  connection  with  the  history  of  shrines,  their 
architecture,  and  Shinto  rites  and  observances."  A  comparative 
study  of  Japanese  shrines  was  made  before  a  decision  was 
reached,  for  "there  are  many  styles  of  architecture  to  be  found 
among  the  shrines  of  the  land."     Thus: 

"There  is  the  far-famed  and  very  ancient  shrine  at  Izumo, 
in  the  Province  of  the  Gods,  where  the  Imperial  ancestors  are 


worship 'd.  which  i>  laid  otit  on  a  grand  scale.  Much  more  mod- 
ern is  the  Yasukuni  shrine  in  Tokyo,  where  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  spirits  of  soldiers  slain  in  battle  were  enshrined, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  which  stands  the  huge  bronze  torii,  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  capital.  Th(>r<^  is  also  the  beautiful  Itsu- 
kushima  shrine  at  INIiyajima,  in  the  Inland  Sea,  while  Kyoto 
and  Osaka  have  each  very  ancient  shrines.  Elegance  of  archi- 
tecture charactei'izes  the  Kasuga  shrine  at  Kara,  as  well  as  the 
two  Kamo  shrines  in  Kyoto.  The  simple  shrine  of  Ise,  directly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  family,  has  an  impressiveness 
all  its  own,  the  primitive  buildings,  nestling  beneath  ancient 
cryptomeria  trees,  suggesting  a  Ja])an  remotely  distant  from  the 

present.  For  splendor  of  archi- 
tecture there  is  the  Nikko  shrine, 
resplendent  in  red  lacquer  with- 
out, and  carved  and  gorgeously 
decorated  within,  the  memorial 
to  lyeyasu,  the  first  Tokugawa 
>liogun. 

"With  so  many  and  varied 
tyix's  of  shrine  architecture  to 
clioose  from,  it  is  interesting  t<j 
discover  that  while  Meiji  slirine 
might  have  coml)ined  the  most 
atti-actiAe  features  of  them  all. 
the  linilders  h-Axe  kept  stedfastly 
in  mind  the  greatest  simplicity 
coml)ined  with  the  utmost  dig- 
nity. The  j)eo])le  like  to  remem- 
b(>r  the  austerity  of  the  late 
Emperor's  daily  regime,  and  the 
Imildings  are  therefore  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  monarch's 
simple  hfe." 

Old  Japan  is  also  enshrined 
here.  The  suri'ounding  buihl- 
ings,  comprising  weather-beaten 
houses  and  shops,  show  archi- 
tectural features  from  all  nations 
under  the  sua.  "A  sight  of 
IMeiji  shrine  in  its  .setting,  a  deep- 
ly Avooded  park,  is  like  some 
golden  Shinto  dream,  an  ap))ari- 
tion  that  is  not  of  this  world." 
Ftn-ther: 

"The  whole  construction  is  of 
hiiiuki  wood  from  the  Imperial 
forest  reserves  of  Kiso,  that  combines  the  tint  of  cowslips  with 
the  sheen  of  satin.  Seen  in  the  melloAV  light  of  a  late  autumn 
afternoon,  the  walls  and  gates  appear  to  glow  like  gold,  and  must, 
indeed,  look  like  some  enchanted  fairy  palace  in  the  moonlight. 

"A  more  ])erf(>ct  example  of  wooden  architecture  could  hardly 
be  found  in  the  wide  Avorld.  The  ])illars  and  the  wood  u.sed 
throughout  were  all  prepared  by  hand,  not  a  modern  saw  pro- 
faned the  material;  not  a  single  iron  nail  went  into  the  building, 
the  whole  a  Avonderful  expression  of  the  Japanese  joiner's  art. 

"There  are  four  entrances  to  the  park  that  surrounds  the 
shrine,  and  at  two  are  erected  large  wooden  torii,  always  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Japanese  landscape.  The  main  approach 
to  the  shrine  is  through  a  colossal  torii,  the  largest  in  Japan,  its 
two  great  pillars  giant  tree  trunks,  some  eight  hundred  years 
old,  patriarchs  of  the  Formosan  forest,  brought  all  the  way  from 
Arisan.  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Japanese  Empu'e.  The 
wood  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  only  decorations 
are  the  gold  Imperial  crests,  the  chrysanthemum  of  sixteen  petals, 
on  the  ci'oss-beams. 

'"Passing  through  this  imposing  Shinto  symbol,  the  way  leads 
onward  tln'ougli  the  dense  trees,  and  a  turn  brings  the  worshiper 
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suddenly  upon  llic  ou1<r  (■(■nc(>  and  inner  roof-eovered  corridor 
I  hat  -surrounds  tlic  whole.  Three  s1()ne-i)aved  eourtyards  form 
wide  ^|)a(•es  within  the  sacred  jjrecincts,  and  a  wooden  torii. 
smaller  but  exactly  similar  to  the  great  toi-ii  just  passed,  forms 
the  j^ateway  framed  aj^ainsf  tall  i)ine-trees.  Jnst  outside  this 
/orii  are  small  huildinys  with  f?ray  f^ranite  water-basins  where 
the  worshipers  may  purify  themselves  before  entering. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  courtyard  facing  the  «>ntrance  forii  is 
the  first  gate,  a  two-storied  structure  crowned  l)y  a  scjuare  roof 
that  rises  upward  at  the  four  corners,  thatctied  with  brown  bark, 
the  eaves  an  arrangem«-nt  of  inti-icate  Ixam-ends  decorated  with 
gold.  A  nan-ow  balustrade  runs  around  the  middle  of  this 
♦■ntraiK-e-gate  that  rises  aboAc  the  elal)orate-roofed  coiridor  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  The  struct mv  lifts 
itself  up  invitingly  above  the  Avails,  the 
pure  wood  satisfying  and  refreshing  to 
the  eyes,  quickening  the;  worshiper's  in- 
terest, and  urging  In'm  onward  to  the 
secoiul  court,  in  the  center  of  which  the 
sacred  dances  are  to  be  jxrformed.  This 
is  the  largest  court,  and  is  sun-ounded 
on  three  sides  ])y  an  open  corx'idor  sup- 
ported by  many  pillars.  To  the  right 
and  left  are  entrances  to  the  park,  out- 
side of  which  may  be  seen  torii  outlined 
against  green  xerdure. 

"Facing  this  court yai'd  is  the  impres- 
sive Worshij)  Hall,  elevated  on  a  stone 
foimdation  and  ap|)roaclied  by  a  flight  of 
STanite  steps.  It  is  a  wide  structure 
crowned  by  a  heavy  brown  thatched  l)ark 
roof,  the  whole  front  t-ndosed  by  doors 
that  fold  back  and  remain  oj)en;  Avithin 
are  large  pillars  supporting  the  ceiling, 
and  the  floor  is  of  stone. 

"After  egress  from  this  building  the 
wor.shiper  finds  liimself  in  a  small  court- 
yard, beyond  which  is  tlie  inner  gate — 
the  Imperial  chr^'sanlhemum  crest  in 
opemvork  carvings  upon  tlie  two  doors. 
.\  glimp.se  within  these;  doors  reveals  the 
sjinctuary  when'  the  spirits  of  the  late 
Kmpt'ror  and  Km})i'ess  are  enshrined. 
This  building  has  a  high  wooden  founda- 
tion, and.  while  the  smallest  of  the  groujt. 
is  b_\'  far  the  most  impiessi\-e.  The  steej* 
steps  leading  to  the  doors    are    of    wood 

ornamented  with  gilt  designs,  and  the  double  doors  also  gleam 
with  this  decoration.  ll  is  the  massi\e  barU-t hatched  roof  lliiit 
claims  the  attention,  the  steep  sloping  roof  decorated  on  the  ridg<' 
by  Shinto  symbols  associated  with  Japan's  ancient  ]»ast.  an<I  un- 
like an\lhing  to  l»e  found  in  an\'  other  part  of  the  world.  " 

The  important  |)oinls  in  the  individual  biography  of  the  Kni- 
|)eror  thus  honored  are  also  given  in  an  article  in  Tin   Fur  Kii.-<l: 

"Alutsuhilo  was  born,  the  onl.\'  son  of  Komei  T(  nno.  on 
Noveml)er  '.i,  bS.")2;  was  prodaimeil  ( 'row  n  Prince  on  .luly  H). 
ISfiO;  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
•January,  ISti",  but  was  not  formally  crowned  till  October  :{1, 
IS()<S  ;  Avas  married  in  Kyoto.  earl.\  in  ISCd).  lo  llaru-Ko,  <laughtei- 
of  Prince  Ichi.jo,  became  the  faiher  of  three  .sons  and  nine  daugh- 
ters, of  Avhoni  one  son  (the  i)resent  Km|)er()r)  and  three  daughters 
survive;  in  1<S<>4,  publicly  celebrated  the  silver  Avedding  anni- 
Ncrsary;  and  died  July  liO,  1!)1'J,  at  the  age  of  si.\ty-one,  by 
Japanese  count,  and  of  almost  sixty  by  occidental  reckoning.  " 

A  brief  summary  of  his  reign,  calletl  th.-  ^leiji  era,  is  di\ided 
into  fi\c  periods: 

"I.  Reconstruction  (1.S0S-7S).  IT.  Internal  Development 
n870  SO).  III.  (^)nstituti(malism  (ISSO  1S0«n.  IV.  Cosmo- 
politanism (ISOO  lOOO).  V.  Continentalism  (1010-  ).  It 
shoidil,  hoAvever,  be  ki>pl  in  mind  that  thes(>  characterizations 
are  not  absolute,  but  rather  relative.  .Ami  y(>t  it  is  possible, 
in  these  v(Ty  a))j)ellations,  to  trace  the  g(>neral  progress  that  dis- 
lingnislied  the  Meiji  era.  After  the  'Restoration'  of  the 
Kmperor  to  his  hnvfiil  authority,  Japan  is  reconstructed  on  new- 
lines;  an<l  a  tremen<lous  intenud  (l(>velo]>men'  i)repares  the 
•bipanese  to  be  admitted  b\  their  genei'ons  Kmperor  into  a  >liare 
of  his  inherited  prerogatives  through  a  new  eonstil  ution.  The 
twentieth  century  sets  in  with  Japjin  .idmilled  b.\  re\i,sed 
treaties  to  the  eomil\-  of  great  nations  and  profoundly  alVeeted 
b\'    the   cosmopolitan    .-pirit.  " 


STARVING   ART   IN    EUROPE 

THE  -KIXO  OF  POETS"  in  France  is  starving;  so 
al>o  i>  the  lilu-ettist  of  Richard  Strau.ss.  Paul  Fort, 
A\  lioni  Paris  crowned  king  of  poets  just  before  the  Avar, 
has  uttered  a  cry  of  distress  whose  echo  is  resounded  in  Germany 
by  Hugo  A'on  Hofmannsthal.  Such  facts,  taken  as  indicators 
of  social  conditions,  proAes  to  the  London  Athenauiit  that  "the 
economic  pressure  upon  the  liberal  arts  is  rapidly  reaching  an 
extreme  point."  The  mo)iey  of  the  world,  it  declares,  is  "spent 
either  ui)on  the  bare  necessitiesof  life  or  upou  absolute  luxuries." 
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.\s  the  art>  an  neither  of  these  things,  Inii  tlu'  "necessities  of  a 
i-i\  ili/.ed  life,"  the  "truly  civilized  an  the  first  to  suffer  under  the 
im'ssure  of  modern  conditions,  largely  because  they  are  con- 
stitutionally debarred  from  devoting  the  whole  of  their  energies 
to  the  nujking  of  nu)ney."  As  tluy  are  "unorganizable,"  they 
can  not  '  maintain  themselves  at  their  old  level  in  the  .social 
sxstem,  nor  can  they  safeguard  themsehts  fn)m  a  ])recii)itous 
fall."      The  Alhcmiiim  goes  on: 

"Obviously  the  pnssuiv  of  these  conditions  is  intensifi(>d 
in  tln'  Central  Empires.  Xe\ crtheless,  it  is  with  an  unpleasant 
sho(d\  of  suri)riz<'  that  we  learn  that  Hugo  von  llofnumnsthal, 
one  of  ihe  few  (lernum  ])oets  with  a  European  rei)utation,  has 
belli  begging  for  food  in  (iennan.\'.  .\n  even  greater  shock  is 
given  by  the  news  that  .Mr.  Paul  Fort,  likewise  a  poet  of  Euro- 
pean reputation,  has  been  comi^elled  to  Avrte  to  the  Paris  nevvs- 
])apers  to  say  that  he  is  starving.  Mr.  Fort  is,  to  our  personal 
knowledge,  not  the  num  to  make  such  a  confession  except  under 
the  jmssure  of  extreme  necessity.  He  is  living,  he  says,  Avith 
his  aged  parents,  his  wife,  and  three  children  in  a  sing'e  unheated 
attic  room.  Mr.  Fort  has  never  had  an  audienci'  comparable  in 
size  to  that  of  Ih-rr  a  on  Hofnuinnsthal,  Avho  Avas  Strauss's 
librettist,  altho  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  since  the  lirst  vohnne 
of  the  long  series  of  " Ballades  Franvaises'  apiu-ared;  and  it  is, 
Ave  suppos«>,  .sonn^  measure  of  the  dif^'t>rence  of  conditions  iiv 
France  and  (lermany  that  lhes<>  two  ixxts  have  fallen  from  ditTer- 
eiit  heights  of  popularity  and  anineiice  to  the  sanu>  h>vel  of 
starvation. 

"The  cultiv  ati'il  classes  upon  Avhom  a  For<  and  a  von  Hofmann- 
sthal de))end  are  slowly  being  submerged.  The  i)rocess  is 
being  aeeomplished  at  a  different  speed  in  ditVerenl  countries; 
lull  it  would  be  nuTe  stui)idit\  to  assert  that  its  beginnings  i-an 
noi  be  observed  here  in  England.  It  is  coin*«'ivable  that  in 
England  it  may  not  be  com>)lete;  but  it  needs  more  than  the 
averaiT"    allowance  of  optimism  to  look  forward  to  the  next  live 
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years  with  eonfidenee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  the  process  might  be  checked  by  some  kind 
of  counter-organization.  As  we  have  said,  the  demand  for  the 
arts  is,  perhaps,  not  much  less  in  mere  bulk  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  demand  that  is  deteriorating. 
Probably,  to  take  a  single  instance,  the  actual  number  of  novels 
bought  this  year  is  as  great  as  the  number  bought  in  1913; 
but  the  percentage  of  decently  written  novels  bought  is  un- 
doubtedly much  smaller  than  it  was.  Moreover,  as  the  cor- 
respondence in  these  pages  has  amply  shown,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  decent  novels  bought  had  remained  at  the  old  level, 
it  would  be  eminently  unprofitable  for  the  publisher  to  con- 
tinue to  publish  them.  In  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
book  trade  at  the  1913  level,  the  educated  demand  would  nee  1 
to  have  been  doubled." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  not  so  blue,  and  fears  The 
Athenaeum,  is  arguing  to  a  false  conclusion.  "With  a  state- 
ment that  the  volume  of  demand  for  art  had  fallen  off  we  could 
hardly  quarrel,"  it  says.  "People  in  Europe  can  not  pay  for 
books,  pictures,  and  music  as  they  did  a  decade  ago."    But — 

"Who  knows  whether  taste  is  rising  or  declining?  Every  one 
instead  knows  that  the  ragged  coat,  the  black  bread  and  water, 
the  cold  stoves  are  attributable  to  something  very  substantial 
and  obvious.  When  Europe  struggles  back  to  its  feet  we  can 
begin  again  to  measure  popular  taste  by  the  rewards  given 
to  art."  

THE   "BRASS   CHECK"  ON   THE   PRESS 
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"  '  ■  \HE  BRASS  CHECK"  boasts  100,000  readers, 
and  a  newspaper  boycott.  Considering  that  the 
book  is  all  about  American  newspapers  and  their 
failure  to  print  the  "news,"  the  charge  of  a  boycott  is  sur- 
prizing as  well  as  not  strictly  true.  Some  newspaj^ers  have 
noticed  IMr.  Upton  Sinclair's  book,  tho  not  conspicuously.,  This 
fact  is  true  ot  American  papers;  now  the  book  is  running  serially 
through  the  Socialist  Dnihi  Herald,  of  London;  it  has  a  notice 
in  The  New  Statesman  (London)  of  such  length  as  to  go  far, 
doubtless,  to  mitigate  the  chagrin  of  neglect  elsewhere.  In  the 
article  furnished  by  "a  correspondent,"  readers  of  this  liberal 
paper  are  apprized  that  "The  Brass  Check:  A  Study  of  Amer- 
ican Journalism,"  is  "an  angry,  personal,  repetitious,  wide- 
ranging  volume  in  paper  covers."  Its  author  is  described  as  "a 
writer  with  ways  of  his  own."  "Ever  since  his  celebrated 
incursion  into  the  Chicago  stock-jards  made  him  known  to  a 
great  audience,"  the  reviewer  points  out,  "he  has  enjoyed  a 
twofold  reputation — in  Europe  as  a  successful  writer  of  novels 
with  a  purpose,  in  his  own  country  as  a  Socialist  agitator  with  a 
singular  talent  for  getting  his  name  into  the  head-lines."  The 
review^er  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon  the  first  of  the  roles  that  he 
has  assigned  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  tho  it  might  be  added  that  he  sets 
forth  the  statement  that  Mr.  Sinclair  "would  have  us  believe 
that  he  is  devoted  to  the  quiet  life,  asking  nothing  but  to  be 
let  alone."     We  read  on: 

"Being  first  of  all  a  sensational  novelist,  Mr.  Sinclair,  not 
imnaturally,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  detailed  story  of 
his  own  experiences  afforded  him  the  best  available  means  of 
exhibiting  those  methods  of  the  press  which  seem  to  him  most 
immoral  and  dangerous.  He  describes  the  way  in  which,  after 
the  booming  of  'The  Jungle,'  the  packing-houses  brought  up  all 
their  forces  and  made  use  of  the  news  channels  whenever  he 
gave  them  an  opening.  He  tells  how  the  papers  'guyed'  his 
cooperative  home  colony-*  in  a  New  Jersey  suburb,  and  with 
what  ferocity  they  followed  up  his  divorce  suit — a  proceeding 
all  the  more  noticeable  because,  tlirough  one  of  the  curious 
differences  in  propriety  which  exist  between  nations,  divorces 
are  not  'copy'  in  America  as  they  are  in  England.  He  records 
how  they  persecuted  him  in  interviews,  perverted  his  public 
utterances,  and  caricatured  his  dealings  with  hotel  managers 
and  tradesmen,  and,  l)y  way  of  parallel,  he  repeats  the  story, 
related  in  a  burst  of  fury  by  IMr.  Wells  in  his  book  on  America 
a  dozen  years  ago,  of  the  barbarous  assault  upon  JNIaxim  Gorki. 
It  is  impossible  to  dispute  INIr.  Sinclair's  autobiographical 
narrative,  and  incidents  could  hardly  be  more  outrageous.     But 


there  is  this  to  be  added:  Mr.  Sinclair — intent,  as  he  says,  iipon 
the  exact  facts — reveals  himself  as  a  quite  impossible  (•]iil<l. 
Time  and  again,  on  his  own  showing,  he  adopted  a  tone  with  \\h- 
press  which  could  in  nowise  have  gained  his  end.  Ordinary 
human  nature,  and  certainly  editorial  nature,  simply  will  not 
rise  to  his  kind  of  stimulus.  No  modern  journalist  can  evc-r 
have  asked  quite  so  irresistibly  for  martyrdom." 

Turning  from  what  the  correspondent  calls  "IVIr.  Sinclair's 
preposterous  adventures  among  the  editors"  to  his  general 
indictment  of  the  press,  the  charge  is  divided  into  three  heads: 

"These  are:  1.  That  if  any  man  in  America  has  put  himself  on 
record  as  an  opponent  of  Big  Business,  an  accuser  of  the  domi- 
nant interests,  he  need  look  for  no  mercy  from  the  newspapers: 
he  is  on  the  black  list,  and  every  effort  will  l)e  made  to  destroy 
him.  2.  That  the  press  have  an  incurable  habit  of  perverting 
the  words  and  actions  of  speakers  and  public  men;  it  syste- 
matically misrepresents  them  by  false  report ii>g  or  downright 
invention,  and  is  ready  to  print  any  kind  of  stuff  likely  to  dis- 
credit a  reputation.  3.  That  the  press  are.  almost  completely 
dominated  by  the  great  financial  and  industrial  interests,  which, 
in,  the  cities  of  the  entire  American  continent,  own  the  papers, 
own  their  owners,  or  exert  over  the  news  columns  a  despotic 
power  by  virtue  of  advertisement  patronage — the  astonishing 
immunity  enjoyed  by.  the  great  department-stores  in  all  cities 
being  one  striking  illustration  of  this  j)ower." 

The  interpreter  of  Mr.  Sinclair  points  out  that  traveled 
foreigners  are  equipped  to  some  extent  as  adequate  critics  of 
"The  Brass  Check,"  for  "every  visitor  to  the  United  States 
whose  words  and  movements  are  reported  knows  something  of 
the  facts  under  the  first  two  heads": 

"Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  no  other  country  have  the  press 
developed  so  satanic  an  ingenuity  of  ]K'r\'ersion,  so  extraordinary 
a  facility  in  presenting  a  man  as  a  fool  or  an  undesirable,  in 
making  him  say  or  imply  what  never  entered  his  mind.  The 
evil  is  not  to  be  explained  in  any  .simi)le  fashion,  but  there  are 
two  contributory  reasons  which  may  be  descr'bed  as  constant. 
The  first  is  that  American  reporters  and  interviewers  do  not 
use  shorthand.  The  country  wh'ch  has  ])ro(luced  the  most 
efficient  class  of  commercial  stenographers  in  the  world  accepts 
the  view  that  stenography  is  a  drawl)ack  to  tln>  recording  of 
public  speech,  and  tolerates  the  ])ractise  of  having  the  reporter's 
own  language  jnit  within  inverted  commas  as  a  verbatim  trans- 
scrii)t  of  what  was  said.  The  second  reason  is  that  a  straight 
report  of  a  meeting  or  interview  is  not  news  in  the  American 
newspaper  world;   it  is  not  a  story." 

If,  in  dealing  with  the  third  count,  "it  is  time  that  the  Amer- 
ican press,  so  far  from  being  independent,  are  subservient  to  Big 
Business,"  the  writer  concludes  that  "control  could  not  be 
exercised  effectively  save  through  some  centralized  organiza- 
tion serving  all  the  dailj'  papers  that  count."  Mr.  Sinclair 
selects  our  leading  press  association  aS  the  villain  in  his  story, 
and  actually  charges  it  with  being  in  league  with  "Big  Business," 
as  this  reviewer  notes,  to  "suppress  or  pervert  fhe  news,"  es- 
pecially against  "the  world  of  organized  labor."  The  C'rinnell 
Review  (Grinnell,  la.),  one  of  the  few  American  publications 
dealing  with  this  book,  wonders  if  Mr.  Sinclair  is  telling  the 
truth.  "If  he  is  not,"  it  observes,  the  press  association  "and 
every  newspaper  he  includes  in  his  amazing  revelations  owe  the 
American  public  the  solemn  duty  of  l)ringing  him  to  justice." 
It  is  quite  possilile  that  this  organization  may  have  a,  perfectly 
good  defense,  l)ut  its  att'+ude,  as  exjjrest  by  an  official  in  an 
interview,  is  one  of  alool^icss,  and  it  does  not  expect  I'eputable 
papers  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  charges.  John  J.  Smertenko, 
writing  in  TJtc  Grinnell  Review,  shows  some  amazement  at  this 
silence : 

"We  have  the  opinions  of  two  lawyers  that  practically  every 
page  of  this  book,  if  untrue,  is  libel  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
'There  is  not  a  jury  in  the  United  States,'  said  one  of  the  at- 
torneys, 'that  would  not  bring  a  verdict  for  the  maxinnim 
punishment  under  the  law  if  it  could  be  proved  that  these  charges 
are  unfounded.'  You  will  gather  from  these  statements,  then, 
that  this  is  no  vague  allegory  and  that  the  charges  are  not 
insidious  insinuations.  Most  emphatically  let  us  impress 
that  much.     Fascinating  as  this  book  is,  incredil)le  tho  it  may 
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appear  to  tlie  dazed  reader,  it  is  a  treatise  based  on  names, 
places,  and  dates,  convincing  despite  our  great  desire  to  remain 
unconvinced. 

'"It  will  be  argued  that  JMr.  Sinclair  is  a  powerful  writer,  an 
experienced  pa)nphlcteer,  a  master  of  English  prose;  that  he 
has  marshaled  his  facts  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  the 
maximum  effect.  But  this  argument  is  self-defeating.  Obvi- 
ously he  is  interested  in  proving  his  case  against  AnK>rican 
journalism,  but  the  evidence  is  not  of  his  making;  the  stunning 
revelations  are  discoveries,  not  inventions.  This  much  is  true: 
the  author  has  mercilessly  brought  together  all  the  instances  of 
what  is  despicable,  vicious,  and  inimical  to  the  public  weal  in 
his  arraignment  of  the  press;  there  are  olher  actions,  generous, 
worthy,  and  pul)lic-spirited,  which  iii(li\idua!  publications  and 
the  press  as  a  whole  have  rendered. 

"But  for  the  present  ])urpose  we  must  ignore  the  latter — not 
because   they  are  fewer  in   inunl)er,   nor   l)ecau.se  they  are  less 
signifi(!ant,  but  because  they  do  not  constitute  a  menace  to  our 
institutions   and    to    our    country's    W(>1- 
fare.     What  Mr.  Sinclair  discloses,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  become  the  concern  of 
every  honest-minded  and  thinking  Am(>ri- 
can.     Moreover,  it  must  become  our  im- 
mediate concern   or  it   will   be   too  late. 
Tiiis     is    no    hysterical     appeal     against 
another  of  the  fan  torn   menaces  that  are 
now  in  vogue.      'The  Brass  ('Inck'  offers 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  vested  inter- 
ests  in    America    are    intrenching    their 
j)osilions,  that  the\-  are  organized,  awake, 
alert,  active,  and   unscrupulous.     During 
the    war    they  realized,  as  never  before, 
the    power  of    the    jiress.  and  since  then, 
we  are  shown,  th(>  complete  control  of  th( 
I)ress  has  been  their  greatest  objective. 

"What  can  we  <lo?  Mr.  Sinclair  knows 
tile  useh'ssness  of  destructive  criticism  as 
a  force  for  reform;  he  knows  that 
Americans  demand  a  construct i\e  ])()M('.\ , 
a  definite  ))lan  of  action,  and  a  practical 
goal  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith  and 
intelligence  on  th(!  part  of  the  critic.  In 
his  concluding  cha])ters  he  presents  the 
remedy,  outlines  the  nec(>ssary  steps. 
and  visualizes  the    results.     Just  as  his 

indictment  comnuinds  our  attention,  his  remedy  commands  our 
respect.  It  is  no  Utopian  i)roject,  no  radical  theory,  no  im- 
possible solution.  He  proposes  the  estai)lislnnent  of  a  national 
publication  controlh^d  by  its  subscribers  and  directed  by  journal- 
ists of  kiujwn  integrity  and  independence.  Conservatives  and 
liberals  and  representatives  of  national  organizations  su<'h  as  tiie 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Federation  of  I'rotestant 
Churches,  th(>  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  the  Natioiiid 
Teachers'  Federation,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Lal)or 
shall  be  included  in  the  board  of  directors.  This  publication 
shall  cany  no  advertisements  and  no  editorials;  it  shall  l)e  a 
record  of  ev<'nts  and  itii  organ  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
truth." 


AMERICAN    LITERATURE    SCORNED 
AND   UNREAD 

THE  BOASTED  100  PER  CENT.  Americanism  shi-inks 
w-hen  examination  of  non-material  interests  is  made.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes  about 
"invisible,  odorless  poison-gas."  whose  release  goes  far  to  "nega- 
tiAc  the  good  results  expected  to  flow  from  the  celebration  of  the 
Pilgrim  tercentenary."  A  school  of  criticism  Avhose  personnel 
bears  no  names  cognate  with  those  of  Mayflower  origin  have 
been  using  vaudeville  methods  to  ridicule  the  literary  out- 
gi'owths  of  the  parent  stock.     The  Tribune  wonders: 

"Why  is  the  stud.y  of  American  history  so  belittled  and 
n(>glected?  Why  is  there  such  zeal  to  caricat\ire  American 
principles?     Why  is  mention  of  Longfellow,  and  Whittier,  and 
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In  a  re\iew  notice  the 
.sake  of  the  honor  of  the 
in  which  can   not    but   Ix 


joinlon  TiiiHs  ob.serves  that  "for  the 
.\inerican  j)ress — the  better  eli'nuiits 
glad   to   see   the  worse  exiiosed — one 

would   like   to   know    that   this   book  was  bt'ing   widely    read." 

It  adds: 


"Mr.  Sinclair  has  given  chai)ter  and  verse  for  every  state- 
ment in  these  sections  of  his  book.  He  tells  us  who  the  ])eoi)le 
are  who  'fiike'  the  news,  what  their  reward  h;is  been.  and.  most 
curious  of  all,  what  their  agents  haxc  confesst-d  to  him  in  the 
course  of  their  unsavory  duties.  He  has  challenged  them  to 
charge  him  before  a  pul)lic  court  with  libel;  but  we  have  not  yet 
heard  that  any  of  his  victims  has  yet  done  this.  Mr.  Sinclair's 
title  is  used  to  suggest  that  'there  is  more  than  on(>  i)arasite 
living  on  human  weakness,  and  that  there  is  nu)r(>  than  one 
kind  of  |)roslitiition  which  n>av  be  svmbolized  bv  the  "Brass 
Check."' 

"According  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  Charles  Dana,  the  brilliant  editor 
of  the  New  York  *S'(//(,  deseribed  journalism  as  'buying  whito 
pjiper  at  two  cents  a  i)()Uiid  and  selling  it  at  ten  cents  a  jiound.' 
In  pursuit  of  this  end,  the  i)apers  have  .  .  .  many  features  that 
seem  to  be  far  remote  from  the  simple  and  public-spirited  ends 
to  whii'li  lh(>  average  American  newspaper  so  frequentl.y  dedi- 
ciites  itself." 


Lowell  em-aging  to  self-appointed  custodians  of  our  literature'? 
Why  is  there  derision  of  the  standards  of  life  precious  to  the  old 
American  stock?  Why  are  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  denounced  as 
intolerant  by  those  who  .seem  entirely  satisfied  with  the  greater 
intolerance  of  Lenine  ? 

"To  rip  out  of  American  life  disintegrating  anti-Americanism 
in  all  its  ])hases  requires  much  more  than  to  instruct  the  alien  how 
to  s])eak  :ind  write  English." 

It  has  lu'cn  noted  before  that  these  wTiters  have  often  shown  a 
ciu'ious  ignorance  even  of  the  things  that  they  have  condemned. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  provides  a  possible  explanation  in 
the  indifference  of  our  publishers  to  the  "source  books"  of  our 
history  which  exist  only  in  exixiisive  editions.     As  we  read: 

"How  inan.v,  excei)t"historical  students,  have  read  any  of  the 
original  narratives  of  Colonial  New  England?  Brndford's 
'History'  not  only  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  Plymouth  from 
]()'J0  to  1()4(),  but  tells  it  in  a  juthy,  homely  style  that  makes  the 
rettding  a  jo.\-.  The  history  of  th(>  Boston  Colon.v  by  its  first 
(}ov(>rnor.  Winlhrop,  10.30-1649,  is  as  invaluable,  and  Winthrop 
had  a  wife.  .Margaret,  who  shared  with  him  th<>  authorshij)  of 
letters  that  give  a  delightful  i)icture  of  the  Puritan  community 
and  Puritan  mind.  Coming  to  a' later  date,  Sewall's  'Diary' 
covers  Massachus»>tts  life  microscopically  and  absorbingly  for  a 
full  half-century,  1074  1720.  Those  who  have  not  looked  into  it 
luiv(>  mis.sod  a  rare  pleasure. 

"The  r«>ason  why  such  books  are  not  more  widely  read  is  that 
th(\v  are  hard  to  acquire.  The  best  edition  of  Bradford  is  that 
in  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and, 
indeed,  other  editions  have  been  few  and  expensive.  If  there 
has  been  a  new  sei)arate  edition  of  Winthrop's  'Journal'  in  the 
last  half-centmy  we  do  not  know  of  it.  Siwall's  'Diary'  exists 
in  three  volumes  of  the  collections  of  the  [Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  and  nowhere  else.  Yet,  if  any  Englishman  of  the 
same  i)erio(l  had  written  such  a  diary,  it  would  have  been  a\;iil- 
at)le  in  a  half-dozen  cheap  rei)rints." 


WHAT   GERMANY   SAYS   TO   OUR   CHURCHES 


CHRISTIANITY"  MUST  HELP  in  aiding  Germany  back, 
if  not  into  "a  place  in  the  sun,"  at  least  into  a  place 
considerably  better  lighted  than  the  one  she  now  occu- 
pies. This  is  the  l)urden  of  various  pleas  for  moral  assistance 
l)ropagated  by  German  religious  philosophers  who  think  the 
blackballing  of  the  Fatherland  by  the  League  of  Nations  is  a 
serious  reflection,  not  on  Germany,  but  on  all  the  Christian 
forces  of  the  world.  But  these  appeals  do  not  seem  to  convey 
any  signs  of  repentance  for  the  war-blame  of  which  Germany 
has  been  adjudged  guilty,  and  she  not  only  still  rests  under  the 
charge  of  not  fulfilling  fhe  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  but 
many  apj)ear  to  suspect  she  has  lu)  sincere  intention  of  doing 
so  if  compliance  can  be  avoided.  Notwithstanding,  German 
churchmen  niaintain  an  aggrieved  attitude  toward  the  Christian 
world  in  general,  complain  that  their  missionaries  have  been 
ostracized  from  the  colonies  and  other  countries  where  they 
ministered  l)efore  the  war.  and  accuse  the  Entente  of  trying  to 
break  a  nation  already  on  the  verge  of  moral  and  physical 
bankruptcy.  As  Prof.  Adolph  Deissman,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  puts  it  in  77/f  C'hrisfinn  Work  (New  York),  "the  soul  of 
the  German  people  travaileth  in  the  labor-pains  of  a  new  era, 
whose  birth  is  approaching."  The  outcome,  we  are  told, 
depends  not  only  on  Germany,  but  also  on  the  victorious  nations. 
But  "vvith  the  ^vriter's  sense  of  wrong  is  coupled  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  fault.  He  suggests  distribution  of  blame  by  "a 
brotherly  discussion  witli  German  Christians  of  all  points 
that  hinder  a  reconciliation  in  the  respective  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  question  of  guill."  As  the  basis  of  his  own 
appeal  he  paints  a  picture  of  a  country  rent  with  fratricidal 
strife,  tlireatened  ^^^th  a  Rolslievik  overthrow,  and  impaired 
by  industrial  weakness,  but  relie\  ed  by  a  ray  of  Christian  hope 
which  needs  only  an  international  bellows  to  make  it  Tjurst  into 
refulgent  flame. 

Professor  Deissman  was  requested  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  ^lac- 
farland.  General  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  to  present  a  fuU  statement  of  Germany's 
present  situation  and  to  say  what  he  thought  the  Federal 
Cotincil  could  do  to  aid  his  country.  No  one  in  all  Germany  is 
more  comj^etent  to  speak  of  the  conditions  pi'evailing  in  Germany 
or  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  people,  say  the  editors  of  The 
Chrisliun  lUorA-;  and  his  ^iews,  therefore,  should  be  interesting. 
Believing  that  the  "whole  melancholy  aftermath  of  war"  can  be 
successfully  attacked  only  in  "the  sentiment  of  Christ,"  the 
professor  comi)lains  at  some  length  of  the  severity  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  of  the  })lockade,  and  of  the  "absurd  policy"  of  the 
Entente  in  trying  "to  A\Ting  riches  from  a  nation  plundered 
and  impoverished";  and  asserts  that  "our  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious nation  could  recuperate  quickly  and  soon  fulfil 
loyally  the  promises  of  reparation  made  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
if  it  were  in  possession  of  its  economic  lilx-rty  and  of  the  neces- 
sary ways  and  means."  Addressing  himself  to  the  moral  out- 
look, the  writer  thinks  that  "the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  masses  are  in  general  nothing  less  than  favor- 
able," and  he  is  convinced  that  in  the  depths  of  the  nation  "there 
are  centers  of  powerful  religious  energy,  not  few  in  number, 
that  will  suffice  to  bring  al)out  a  re\"ival  of  religion  and  morals." 
As.  to  the  situation  of  the  churches,  "the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is,  on  the  whole,  favorably  situated;  in  a  political  sense 
its  position  is  even  extremely  favorable,  as  the  world-war  that 
lacerated  Protestantism  in  the  whole  world  has  given  political 


advantages  to  Catholicism."  The  evangelical  churches  of  the 
German  states  have  new  administrative  tasks  due  to  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  by  the  new  German  Constitution.  But 
the  Avar  has  broken  the  affinity  between  German  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestantism,  thus  weakening  Avorld  Protestantism,  al 
least  imtil  it  finds  the  path  that  leads  to  reconciliation.  A-^ 
general  tasks  to  be  fulfill<'<l  })\-  the  Fedf^ral  Couticil.  therf'fore. 
the  professor  suggests: 

"1.  To  fight  against  the  uuAnelding  hatred  and  the  i)hari- 
saical  self-.sufficiency  that  are  opposed  to  reconciliation  with 
Germany,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
good  ^\\\\. 

"2.  A  most  sincere,  yet  brotherly,  discussion  with  German 
Christians  of  all  points  that  hinder  a  reconciliation  in  the 
respect i\e  countries,  particularly  of  the  question  of  guilt  — 
the  guilt  of  different  nationr^  and  persons  }H'fore  the  war,  in 
the  war.  and  after  the  war. 

"3.  Recognition  of  the  personal  IxuKi-fiihx  of  German  Chris- 
tians even  in  ca.ses  where  ])erhaps  a  marked  dift"ere!u*e  of  views 
as  to  single  questions  can  not  be  directly  overcome. 

"4.  To  fortify  Christian  solidarity,  first,  of  the  Churches 
not  Roman,  but.  secondly,  also  of  Christianity  as  a  whole  by 
forwarding  all  ecumenical  endeavors  of  our  times,  if  wholesome 
and  realizable  ideas  are  alive  in  them." 

Special  tasks  of  importance  are  thus  outlined  by  Dr.  Dei.ssman: 

"1.  The  'Federal  Council  could  continue  its  endeavors 
toward  an  ending  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  and  refoMning 
the  League  of  Nations  after  the  original  American  ideal  of  a 
society  of  free  nations  with  equal  rights. 

"2.  The  Federal  Council  could  throw  into  the  balaiu-e  its 
whole  authority  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  the  German  Chris- 
tian missions  in  heathen  countries,  opprest  at  present. 

"8.  To  show  an  active  interest  in  the  nuiterial  distn-ss  of 
evangelical  communities  in  the  territories  takt'ii  from  (ier- 
many  and  Austria,  particularly  in  I'oland.  Czecho-Slovakia. 
Jugo-Slavia,  and  Roumania. 

"4.  To  defend  unlimited  religious  freedom  (as  to  constitu- 
tion, confession,  rites,  teaching,  and  education)  whercAcr  it 
is  endangered,  for  instance,  by  autocrati<-  language  laws  'as  in 
Alsace  I.  or  wherever  ancient  Christian  units  are  in  danger  of 
disruption  from  a  point  of  aIcav  merely  |)f)litical. 

"o.  To  fight  against  the  growing  militarism  and  naxalism 
of  the  victorious  nations  and  to  support  thf  general  <lisarma- 
ment  solemnly  promised  l)y  Lansing  before  the  armistice  in 
November,  1918." 

In  referring  to  the  ostracism  of  German  missionaries  from 
foieign  fields,  the  Rev.  .James  Stalker.  D.D..  reminds  us  in  Tht 
Brillah  Weekly  (London)  that  "the  expulsion  of  the  German 
missionaries  was  an  act  of  w  ar.  rendered  necessary  in  most  cases 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  l\our.  '  It  will  be  redrest.  however, 
"when  a  condition  of  peace  has  been  securely  established." 
And  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  asks  an  editorial  Avriter  in 
The  Presbyterian,  would  it  not  be  well  for  her  "quietly  to  watch 
the  trend  of  events,  as  Germany  takes  a  'useful  if  subordinate 
part'  in  spreading  the  Gospel  to  heathendom,  before  she  inter- 


feres 


Mission  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  various  station^ 


we  are  informed;    so — 

"Let  Germany  prove  her  good  intentions  toward  Britain  and 
France  before  American  Protestants  interfei-e.  Perhaps  1 
am  led  to  say  these  things  becau.se  of  the  impression  made  on 
my  mind  by  those  'Protestant  Weekly  Letters"  Avhich  emimin 
theologians  of  Germany  sent  to  America  before  Ave  entered 
the  war.  and  in  which  they  condoned  the  deeds  of  German 
militarists  that  A\ere  horrifying  the  Avorld — the  sinking  of  the 
Luiilania  being  one  such  act  mentioned  by  name  by  these 
Protestant  clergy  as  'necessary.'" 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  LORD'S  DAY 

/^lA.  TlIK  IllE  AXD  C'KY  from  Maine  to  Frisco  that 
/-\  llx-  "sun"  is  to  \)C  taken  out  of  Sunday  and  a  "'sinless 
•*■  -*-  Sab))ath"  enforeed  by  Constitutional  aiTx^ndment  is 
simply  yellinfj  after  a  '"fantom  fox,"  say  the  heads  of  the  two 
leading  Sunday  -  reform  organizations.  According  to  The 
Cfiri-sliau  \Vork  (New  York)  and  other  religious  journals,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  all  this  publicity  has  been  misleading,  for  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  has  never  ])lanned  for  an  amendment   to 

the  Constitution  to  se- 
cure more  stringent  Sun- 
day laws,  nor  a>k(d 
( "ongress  to  forbid  rail- 
road-trains. As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  argued, 
Congress  does  now  im- 
pliedly recognize  Sunday 
as  the  people's  day  of 
rest,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  enforce  the 
statutes  in  existence. 
SpeciHcally,  according  to 
its  general  secretary, 
Rev.  Harry  L.  Howlby, 
I  he  Alliance  is  minded  to 
go  no  further  than  is  pro- 
\ided  by  the  penal  code 
of  Xew  York,  which  de- 
clares that  "all  labor  on 
Sunday  is  prohibited,  ex- 
(•epting  the  work  (jf 
necessity  and  charity," 
\\liil(>  the  International 
Kcforui  Bureau,  with 
lieachpiarters  in  Wash- 
ington, seeks,  according 
to  its  accredited  head, 
Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
chiefly  to  establisli  Fed- 
eral censorshij)  of  motion- 
pictures.  Tn  answer  to 
I  Ik  oft-r(>pealed  elmrge 
I  hat  the  agitation  for 
Sunday  observance  is  the 
lirst  ou1croiii)ing  of  i)ro- 
hibilioti  ;ni(l  that  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  is 
hand  in  glove  with  the 
later  movement.  Dr. 
Crafts  enters  an  ein- 
pFialie  denial.  I  n  rel  nni. 
it  is  charged  by  tin  New 
York  Christian  Aifrnmlc  (Mt'lhodist^  that  all  this  ••hidhibaloo" 
about  a  "blue"  Sunday  is  "tlie  work  of  the  licpior  interests,  and 
those  who  synipatlii/,e  with  them  in  tlieir  pnrjjose of  overthrowing 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  by  weakening  its  sujjport  in  tlie  minds 
of  llie  people."  It  should,  however,  be  noted  lli.il  I  lie  .lew  isli 
Sabbath  Alliance  is  aroused  (o  attention  lest  proposed  legisla- 
tion force  Jews  to  forego  their  own  Sabbath  ami  observe  a  da\ 
not  on  their  religious  calgidiir.  As  far  as  th(>  restriction  of  the 
"commerciar'  u.ses  of  Sumhiy  is  concerned,  a  progr;ini  to  that 
effect  has  been  formally  approvetl  by  th<'  House  of  Uishops  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  and  1>.\  lh(>  rnsbyterian  (ieneral 
.Asseinlily,  iind.  of  course,  siu-li  a  |)i'ogram  n-ceives  the  fnll 
irnlorsenienl  of  other  denominations.  The  Catholic  Chnnh  is 
likewise  in  accord  with  the  desire  to  U  ssen  the  st'cularizalion  of 
Sunday. 


C'lpv  tit'hli 'I    l),v   Hanis  ,V  i-iwiii);. 
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But  a  legion  of  critics,  whose  ranks  extend  even  into  the 
religious  press,  agree  that  good  morals  in  general  and  strict 
Sunday  observance  in  particular  can  not  be  enforced  by  legisla- 
tion, that  the  national  conscience  can  not  be  pricked  by  statutory 
penalty.  Preachers  and  pietistic  laymen  an^  urged  to  begin 
needed  reform  locally,  and  to  dilute  their  alleged  all-embracing 
program  with  sane  recognition  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
needs  of  the  present  generation,  rather  than  seek  to  impose 
on  us  a  Mosaic  injunction  long  since  outworn.  Moral  suasion 
is  generally  preferred  to  the  law's  compulsion.  The  Congrega- 
tiotialifst  and  Advance 
says,  for  instance: 


"We  want  a  better 
observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  in  worship,  quiet 
family  life,  and  neighlwr- 
ly  work.  But  that  will 
never  come  by  political 
agitation.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  churches 
to  bring  it  about  when- 
ever they  choose.  If 
Christians  would  keep 
the  Lord's  day  as  it 
should  l)e  kept,  their  wit- 
iu>ss  would  go  far  toward 
changing  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  the  nation. 
A  joyful.  genuinely 
Christian  Sunday,  fifty- 
two  times  in  the  year, 
by  all  Christians  would 
be  better  and  more  ef- 
fective than  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment." 

And  The  Continent 
(Presbyterianl  likewis'- 
thinks  that  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  idea  is  not 
t  xprest  in  "accumulated 
r»'strictions."  Quite  the 
contrary,  "the  gospel 
idea  is  to  get  a  day  freer 
and  happier  than  any 
otlii  r  day  of  the  week." 
In  regard  to  the  present 
agitation,  the  church's 
"principal  and  most 
characteristic  business" 
"is  not  to  besiege  legi.s- 
l;itin(  s  for  laws  or  courts 
for  convictions,  but  to 
l(  ach  as  many  jn'ople  as 
jjossitile  tin  joys  of  'Sab- 
bath well  spent.'  .  .  . 
Much     l)elter    Siiltbath- 

keeping  this  country  to-day  certainly  doi's  need,  but  the  ex- 
planation which  accounts  for  Sunday  laxity  is  much  less  a 
failure  of  law  in  the  Stati'  than  a  failure  of  Christian  teaching 
and  example  in  the  Church."  The  Epworlh  Ihrnhl  (.Methodist) 
also  thinks  thai  the  jiresent  .VnuTican  attitude  toward  the 
LordV  day  is  far  fnim  being  satisfactory.  "Ciradually  through 
the  la>t  twenty  or  thirty  years  one  commercial  camel  after  another 
lias  stuck  his  nose  under  \\\v  Sunday  tent,  until  tlu"  tent  is 
becoming  pretty  n<"arl\  all  camel."  But  "making  and  enforcing 
Sunday  laws  for  lht>  sakt  of  the  weekly  rest  and  tht>  i)ri\iU"gt'  of 
worship  which  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  diMuand  is  one  thing. 
Making  an<l  enforcing  Sunday  laws  for  the  sak»>  of  comi)el- 
ling  peoj)le  to  atl<  nd  church  is  another  thing  altogt'ther." 

•  Let  u.^  have  a  straight  and  straitly  olieyed  group  of  laws  that 
will  secure  to  e\cry  citizen  liis  free  and  restful  Sunda\ .     Then 
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let  us  be  particularly  careful  not  to  furnish  Ihe  enemies  of  the 
churches  a  weapon  which  can  be  turned  against  us." 

As  for  the  Catholic  Church,  saj's  The  Catholic  Universe,  it 
"neither  officially  nor  through  her  ministers  will  subscribe  to  the 
proposed '  blue  laws '  to  govern  Sunday  observance.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  the  Puritanic  spii'it  in  the  heart  of  a  Catholic."    However — 

"Disregard  of  Sunday  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  our  time. 
A  people  that  ignores  the  demands  of  God  will  eventually  suffer. 
While  business  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  a  community,  it  must  not 
be  carried  on  at  the  sacrifice  of  God's  honor.  We  are  fast  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  some  European  nations  in  an  almost 
total  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  If  we  do  not 
come  to  a  better  realization  of  God's  claims  upon  our  time  and 
service  we  will  merit  the  curse  that  has  come  to  other  lauds." 

While  not  lending  itself  to  the  idea  that  men  can  be  made 
moral  by  legislation,  The  Christian  Herald  says  that  "the  move- 
ment is  not  fanatical  in  character,"  and  that  "it  seeks  to  bring 
about  conditions  which  The  Christian  Herald  family  has  desired 
for  many  years."  The  objects  of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  are 
thus  defined  in  Dr.  Bowlbj^'s  words: 

"To  defend  and  preserve  the  Lord's  day  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship  and  to  enunciate  and  urge  one  day  of  rest  in  seven 
for  all  the  toiling  masses.  By  safe  and  progressive  methods  it 
works  for  the  enforcement  of  Sunday  laws  and  the  securing  of 
other  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  forces  and  of 
Christian  citizenship." 


stration  is  ^'alual)le.     This  fact  alone  is  worth  a  thousand  thanks 
on  our  part  for  the  work  of  that  religious  body  of  social  \s  orl^ers." 


"SALVATION    ARMIES 
IN   JAPAN 


AT    WAR 


THE  JAPANESE  SALVATION  ARMY,  a  Christian  or- 
ganization modeled  on  the  pattern  of  the  British  and 
American  "  Armies,"  is  encountering  opposition  from  a 
rival  Buddhist  association,  it  is  said,  and  has  been  threatened 
with  expulsion.  Newsj^apers  report  that  at  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Congress  of  the  Christian  association  "misguided  Buddhist 
supporters"  attempted  to  break  up  the  meeting,  but  serious 
disorder  was  avoided  by  the  poise  with  which  the  Christians  met 
the  invaders.  According  to  The  Far  East  (Tokyo),  the  disturb- 
ers were  influenced  by  the  "Buddhist  Salvation  Army,"  the 
leader  of  which  had  declared  that  '"he  and  his  friends  would  fight 
the  Christian  Army  out  of  Japan."  The  incident  passed  off 
without  serious  result,  but  it  seems  to  have  shown  the  influence 
which  the  Jai^anese  Salvation  Army  has  attained  and  the  good 
reputation  it  enjoys.  The  Far  East  quotes  from  an  article  in  the 
Taiijo  by  IMr.  Kanzo  Uchimura,  a  convert  to  Christianity; 

"Of  charity  work  Japan  had  not  been  entirely  innocent,  but 
it  was  the  Christians  who  organized  it.  All  organized  charitable 
luidertakings — the  reformation  of  depraved  children,  the  pro- 
tection of  released  prisoners,  orphanages,  the  improvement  of 
prisons,  etc.,  were  started  by  Christians.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  the  movements  for  temperance .  and  the  abolition  of 
licensed  prostitution.  As  for  poor-relief  work,  it  is  being  done 
by  the  Buddhists  also,  but  all  that  is  done  by  the  Buddhists  of  all 
sects  does  not  come  up  to  what  is  done  by  a  single  namaviaro 
gunipei  of  the  Salvation  Army.  No  original  charit.y  work 
worthy  to  be  introduced  to  the  world  has  been  started  in  Japan 
by  any  set  of  men  other  than  the  Christians." 

The  Far  East  comments  further: 

"Even  those  who  harbor  antipathy  against  the  Salvation 
Army  could  not  dispute  Mr.  Uchimura's  verdict.  It  has  indeed 
been  and  is  of  valuable  service  to  the  nation  what  the  Salvation 
Army  has  done  and  is  doing  in  Japan,  and  that  even  after  the 
mere  apologies  for  'social  bureaus'  of  several  municipalities 
have  been  established.  What  has  been  done  by  other  than  the 
Salvation-Army  workers,  especially  in  the  direction  of  relief 
work  for  kidnaped  girls  and  self-emancipators  from  imjnoral 
callings?  Even  newly  established  social  bureaus  of  big  towns 
seem  to  mean  to  do  nothing  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  the 
Salvation  Arm^-  workers  who  constantly  remind  us  by  their 
demonstrations  that  the  existence  of  licensed  prostitution  is  a 
disgx'ace,  or  that  poor-relief  work  is  at  once  a  social  necessity 
and  our  bounden  duty.     The  moral  influence  of  that  demon- 


HOW   NEW    ZEALAND    AIDS    ITS 
CHILDREN 

UNLIKE  SOME  OF  THE  OLDER  COUNTRIES,  the 
British  Dominions,  it  appears,  rank  child-welfare  so, 
vital  to  the  nation  as  to  make  it  a  state  function.  New 
Zealand,  foremost  among  the  young  nations  in  her  progressive 
social  enactments,  is  attempting  to  ])erfeet  a  governmental 
program  for  the  care  of  the  child,  and,  under  the  Minister  of 
Education,  has  a  special  branch  scliool  for  all  destitute,  uncon- 
trollable, or  delinquent  children.  Juvenile  offenders  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  or  admitted  by  private  arrangements  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to  receiving  homes, 
probation  homes,  training  farms,  and  industrial  schools  ai-e 
included  in  lliis  special  department,  and  a  woman  inspector 
coordinates  and  supervises  all  V)ranches  of  the  work  so  that  there 
is  no  overlapping.  Provided  the  conditions  are  favorable  and 
the  conduct  and  characteristics  of  the  children  are  not  such  as 
would  debar  them  from  attending  a  public  school,  young  de- 
linquents and  uncontrollable  children  are  supervised  in  their 
homes.  This,  says  a  correspondent  of  Tlic  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  is  "a  praiseworthy  step,  as  it  enables  the  child  to  grow 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  ow'u  home."  For  those  who  are 
fit  to  attend  scliool,  but  who  require  stricter  disciplinary  train- 
ing, accommodation  is  provided  in  the  large  centers,  where  they 
are  kept  under  close  supervision.  Boy  delinquents  are  cared  for 
at  cottage  homes,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  Boy's  Training 
School,  at  Nelson,  and  thus  they  have  the  advantage  of  remain- 
ing in  their  owai  districts  and  in  touch  with  their  homes  and 
parents.  A  somewhat  similar  systeni  is  now  in  force  in  regard 
to  the  boarding-ovit  of  depen<lent  childi-en  who  have  com<!  under 
the  care  of  the  state  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  They  are 
put  in  charge  of  boarding-out  officers,  who  are  responsible  for 
their  temporary  maintenance  and  for  placing  them  in  suital)le 
foster  homes  in  their  own  districts.  As  soon  as  the  need  becomes 
apparent,  this  system  of  appointing  boarding-out  officers  will 
be  extended  to  all  the  large  centers  of  population.  The  work 
does  not  stop  with  early  supervision,  for — 

"In  regard  to  the  future  of  children  who  come  under  super- 
vision, much  has  been  done  for  a])prenticing  both  boys  and  girls 
over  the  age  of  fourteen  to  suitable  ti'ades.  Thos(?  showing 
special  ability  are  given  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  tech- 
nical education.  It  is  stated  that,  considering  the  conditions 
under  which  the  majority  of  the  children  were  l)rought  up  prior 
to  their  commitment  under  the  Industrial  School  Act,  it  is 
desirable,  in  certain  cases,  to  encourage  the  youths  to  take  up 
rural  occupation,  and  for  the  girls  to  be  placed  in  good  homes 
under  capable  mistresses.  It  is  added  that  at  the  Weraroa 
training  farm,  the  youths  are  taught  milk-testing,  butter- 
making,  cheese-making,  general  agricultin-al  work,  and  market- 
gardening.  For  those  who  prefer,  and  show  aptitude  for  a  trade 
or  mechanical  work,  the  rudiments  of  boot-making,  carpentering, 
engine-  and  motor-driving  are  taught,  and  after  a  few  months 
of  such  training  situations  are  found  for  them  with  outside 
firms." 

A  considerable  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of  produce 
from  the  various  schools  where  the  yoiiths  are  employed,  and  in 
1919  £6,324  was  realized  from  this  source — an  increase  of  £4,275 
on  the  previous  year's  figures.     So, 

"As  soon  as  practicable  it  is  intended  to  start  a  factory  for 
making  clothing  for  children  under  t!ie  control  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  this  work  will  provide  congenial  employment  and 
useful  training  for  the  elder  gh'ls  who  may  prefer  to  take  up  this 
class  of  work  instead  of  domestic  duties. 

"The  whole  system  of  child  welfare  in  New  Zealand  is  designed 
to  improve  and  uplift  the  children  in  every  way,  and  so  to  train 
them  that  they  will  develop  into  men  and  women  who  -will 
take  their  places  in  the  community  equipped  to  lead  pleasant  and 
useful  careers." 
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Perfection  Oil  Heater 
placetl  near  a  window 
will  heat  tlie  cold  air  seep- 
ing in  through  the  sash 
and  radiate  it  through- 
out the  room  in  the  form 
of  warm,  fresh  air. 


^^; 


SHES  are  so  taken  for  granted 
that  perhaps  we  don't  see  them 

m  tiieir  tnie  light — as  fuel  paid  foj 

by  weight,  but  unusable. 


^u  tougbtyour  Keat  by  the  ton- 

I)dit  deliver  100%? 


Bur  after  all,  ash-barrel  waste  is  not 
the  most  serious  waste  in  heating  a 
house.  Think  of  the  wasted  heat  that 
goes  into  the  upper  halls  -  into  rooms 
that  are  used  op'y  part  of  the  day. 
Here  is  the  way  you  can  jretthe  most  out 
of  your  furnace  or  other  retjular  heating: 
svstem.  Keep  a  low,  e\en  Hre  in  it  all 
the  time  enoutrh  to  heat  the  whole 
house  to  a  moderate  temperature.  This 
is  the  work  the  furnace  or  base-burner 
does  best.  Then  w  hene\er  you  want 
comfort  heat  of  70"  or  72"  wherever 
Nou  want  to  work  or  read  —  use  the 
Perfection  Oil  Heater. 

Perfection  Heater  produces  the 
Heat  on  the  spot 

\\  ith  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  there 
is  no  waste  either  way.  There  is  no 
waste  in  .the  form  ot  ashes.  There  is 
no  vva.ste  in  transmitting;  the  heat 
from  one  place  to  another.  If 
your  house  was  built  with  radi- 
ators or  rejristers  in  the  wrong 
places,  set  it  riijht  w  ith  a  Perfec- 
tion   Heater. 

A  Portable  Radiator 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  a 
radiator  you  can  put  anywhere. 
It  is  litrht  and  portable.  It  is 
clean, handy  and  stroii<r.      It  burns 


about  10  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene 
oil,  obtainable  anywhere.  And  in  every 
particular  it  is  efficient,  simple  and 
up-to-date. 

Protect  against  fuel 
shortage 

Four  million  Perfection  Hcater.s  are  now 
in  use  and  are  protecting  thousands  of 
homes  daily  against  the  perils  of  a  fuel 
shortage.  Buy  your  Perfection  now 
and  end  all  fuel  worries. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you 

Perfection  Heaters  are  sold  by  progres- 
sive hardvAare,  housefurnishing  and  de- 
partment stores.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  Perfection  models  hand- 
somely finished  in  blue  or  black,  or 
write  to  us  for  booklet  "Warm  Rays 
tor  Cold  Davs". 


PERFECTION  Oil  Heaters 


iAi.ae/e  hi/' 

THE  CLEVELAND 
METAL  PRODUCTS  CO, 

7405  PLATT  AVE     CLEVELAND.  0M)0 
^Aiade  in  Canada  by 

THE  PERFECTION  STOVE  CO.  LTD  SARNIA 


tAtso  makers  of 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves.  Ovens.  Cabinets. 

Water  Heaters  and  ALADDIN 

Cooking  Utensjis. 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 
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A  dead  halt-- 

me  Air  Brake 
did  it ! 


A  Life-Saver  on  the  Trol- 
ley— a  Coal  Waster  in  your 
Steam    Heating    System 

The  force  that  brings  the  racing  trolley  to 
a  dead  halt — that  same  tremendous  force 
works  in  your  radiators  and  steam  pipes.  It  is 
the  air  brake  It  halts  the  passage  of  steam 
mto  your  radiators.  No  wonder  it's  a  job  to 
get  some  radiators  hot!  Experts  say  90',^^  of 
steam  heating  troubles  are  due  to  this  air 
brake  which  the  common  air  valve  fails  to 
remove.  Flow  of  steam  in  the  radiator  shown 
below  has  come  to  a  dead  halt.  It  needs  a 
proper  air  valve. 


Fire  in  the  boiler  blazing  away 
but — radiators  icy  cold 

The  one  answer 

The  Hoffman  Air  Valve  can  prevent  -  does  prevent  -  the  air 
brakes  in  your  steam  system.  It  makes  perfect  that  best  of 
heats  for  all  types  of  buildings  -steam.  Without  thisvalve, 
steam  heat  usually  is  noisy ,  faulty,  coal-wasting. 

When  the  heat  is  turned  on,  the  Hoffman  Valve  on  each 
radiator  is  open  wide  and  stays  so  until  all  cold  air  is 
vented  from  the  entire  system.  That  is  the  only  positive 
way  to  prevent  air  brakes.  That  gives  the  steam  a  clear 
track  to  deliver  its  heat  right  into  the  radiators  at  express 
speed.  Quickly  your  radiators  get  hot  from  end  to  end. 
When  the  steam  does  arrive  at  the  valve — snap  it  closes! 
Not  even  vapor  escapes. 

Never  a  sound  of  steam,  thundering  and  pounding  for 
right  of  way.  Never  a  hiss  of  escaping  steam.  Never  a 
leak  of  water  to  ruin  expensive  rugs  and  floors.  Never  a 
need  to  fuss  with  the  air  valve  to  coax  steam  up  from  the 
boilers  when  Hoffman  Valves  are  in  service.  Individually 
adjusted,  scientifically  tested,  then  expertly  sealed  against 
amateurish  adjustment — they  work  automatically  for  you 
without  attention. 

By  functioning  so  ably,  they  insure  complete  warmth  and 
comfort  at  the  lowest  possible  steam  pressure.  That  is 
how  they  save  coal — tons  of  it     yearly. 

Thousands  of  home  and  building  owners  now  have  far 
better  heat,  because  Hoffman  Valves  are  fulfilling  their 
important  task. 

How  about  ynur  steam  heating  ? 

Why  not  call  in  your  heating  contractor  today  and  let  him  equip  your 
radiators  with  Hoffman  Valves?  No  alteration  to  the  system — and 
only  a  few  minutes  time.  The  coal  saving  this  winter  alone  will  re- 
pay you.  The  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve  as  illustrated,  is  for  the  usual 
one-pipe  gravity  system. 

It's  the  watchman  of  the  coal  pile. 

When  Hoffman  Valves  are  installed,  ask  your  contractor  to  have  us 
furnish  you  with  the  Hoffman  written  guarantee  of  5  years'  perfect 
operation.  This  is  an  insurance  policy  of  efficient  steam  heat  and 
smaller  coal  bills.    Make  sure  of  it. 

Send  to  our  New  York  office  for  the  book — "More  Heat  from 
Less  Coal.  "  It  tcUs  the  facts  you  want  to  know  about  your 
steam  hcatina.  Better  still — -f  vour  local  heatins"  contraftor 
cannot  supply  you — enclose  52.15  for  a  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve. 
Test  it  on  your  worst  radiators.  Let  it  prove  conclusively  that 
you  should  have  Hoffman  Valves  on  every  radiator. 

HOFFMAN    SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

512    FIFTH    AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 

405  S.  HILL  STREET 


HOFE 


more  heat  from  less  coal 


[ 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 
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PRACTICALLY  uupublislu-d  before,  so 
far  as  our  generation  is  concerned,  is 
the  following  Whittier  poem  now  brought 
forward  by  The  Independent.  It  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  Boston  Duili/  Pt»it  in 
l.Sr-JL  and  Whitt'er's  son-in-law,  Mf.  Samuel 
T.  Pickard,  vouched  for  its  authorship 
just  before  his  own  death.  He  exprest 
his  opinion  tliat  "Whittier  did  not  give 
his  name  to  this  poem  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  appear .  as  a  contributor  to  a 
Jackson  paper." 

HYMN   TO   THE  STARS 

By    .IoUX    ("iKEENLEAf    WHiniKIC 

Ay!  tlicre  ye  sliiiie,  and  there  have  shone. 

In  one  eternal  "  liour  of  i)i'itiu"": 
Each  rolhnft.  buriiitiKly,  alone, 

Throufrli  boundless  space  aii<l  counlless  thnr. 
Ay  I  there  ye  shine,  Ihe  {joUh-n  <h-vvs 

That  pave  Ihe  reahns  wliere  seraphs  trod: 
There  through  that  eehoiiiji  vault  diffuse 

The  sonf<  of  choral  worlds  (o  God. 

Ye  visihle  spirits!  hri^ht  as  ursl 

Younfj  Ech'n's  l>ir(hiu(;lil  saw  ye  shino 
On  all  her  flowers  and  fountain  first , 

Ve  sparkle  IVotn  ihe  land  divine: 
Yes;  hri^ht  as  then  je  snnlod  lo  cau-li 

The  nnisic  of  a  spliere  so  fair. 
'I'o  hold  your  high,  immortal  watch. 

.\nd  gird  your  (iod's  pavilion  there. 

Oold  frets  to  dust  ;   yet  there  ye  are: 

Time  ro(s  the  diamond:   there  .\e  roll 
In  primal  lighl,  as  if  each  slar 

Knshrined  an  exci-histint;  soul. 
^  nd  do  llie\   noC'  sitiee  >oii  hriffhl   llironiis 

One  all-enliKhleninn  .Spirit  owns, 
I'raised  there  by  pure  sid(M-eal  toiiKues, 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest,  and  lone. 

Could  man  but  sei^  vvhal  .\ «'  Iuinc  si'eii. 

liifold  awhile  the  shrouded  past. 
Kroin  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been: 

Till'  glance  how  rich,  the  range  how   vast  ; 
The  birth  of  time:   the  rise,  the  fall 

Of  empires:   myriads,  ages  flown 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts.  worN   ip>    all 

The  things  whose  echoes  are  nut  sronc. 

Ye  saw  red  Zoroaster  send 

His  soul  iiUo  your  injstic  rt'igii : 
Ye  .saw  the  adoring  Sabian  banil. 

The  living  hills  his  mighty  I'aiU'; 
Beneath  his  blue  ami  beaming  sky, 

Me  worshiped  at  yoiw  lofl.N  shrine, 
.\nd  deemed  he  saw.  with  gifted  e.\  e. 

The  Ciodhead,  in  his  works  dixliie. 

And  there  jc  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  an  earthly  sire; 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earlluiuake's  shock. 

The  red  volcano's  cat 'fact  lire. 
Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  blood,  and   llMriir. 

All  nature's  ills,  and  life's  worst   w(M's. 
Are  naught  lo  you:  ye  smile  Ihe  same. 

And  scorn  alike  Iheir  dawn  and  close. 

Ay!  there  ye  roll,  emblems  sublime 

Of  Him  w  ho.sc  spirit  o'er  us  moves. 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  ancl  crime. 

Still  shining  on  the  world  lit-  loves. 
Nor  is  one  .scene  to  mortals  giv'n. 

Thai   iiiort^  divides  the  soul  and  sod. 
Than  von  proud  heraldry  of  heaven, 

^'on  hiirninir  lila/.onr.\   ot'tlod' 

FiVKN  the  sands  of  the  sea  would  seem 
to  feel  Ihe  s|)iri(  of  revolt  against  (heir 
role  of  siil)S('r\  ieiicy.  l''roiM  these  to  the 
figures  in  a  (ireek  play  protesting  against 
tile    will    of    the   gods   or   an    ll>s(ii    heroine 


restless  in  the  face  of  convention  is  but  a 
step.  The  London  Nation  is  the  place 
one  would  look  for  the  following: 

"LOW  TIDE  ' 

By  M.\RY  Stella  Edwards 

The  tide  draws  out  across  the  dappled  sand. 
Threading  the  streams,  gray-veining  all  its  brow 

Ribbed  firmness:  and  the  light  .shrinks  to  a  l)and 
Of  faded  yellow:  till  tlie  dark  creeps  down. 
Folding  a  lost  wind  drifting  through  the  town. 

Dark  folds  me  too,  and  the  wind  walks  wiili  nu- 
.•\  tireless  traveler.      How  his  feet  have  strayed 

Beside  the  .sand-hills:  how  his  hands  made  free 
Among  my  hair,  a  deeper  dusk  in  shadi- 
Blown  as  dead  leaves  hang  from  a  tree  decayed. 

So  from  me    loo.  life  ebbs,  and  following  so. 
The  (|Uiet  pool  ilwin<lles  and  the  silver  vein: 

Till  brown  and  bare  and  barren  I  must  grow 
To  feel  the  inuu'ess  of  each  foot  a  pain 
.\nd  every  rock  a  dark  dream  of  my  brain. 

Dream-bound  I  he  and  feel  a  child  delay 
.\bove  my  head  to  pull  the  seaweed  there: 

And  the  di'ar  wind,  my  fellow   traveler,  stav 
To  stroke  my  feet  or  tumble  in  my  hair 
Or  blind   with  sand   Ihe  idler's  sullen   stare. 

1  am  the  sand.      But  woulil  I  were  the  sea. 
To  clasp  and  kiss  and  kill,  to  laugh  and  run. 

To  scatter  beauty  and  to  make  love  free 

.Vs  wave  meets  wave  beneath  the  amorous  sini. 
To  smile  and  spread  and  mingle  one  by  one. 

I'assive  I  lie  night-long.      Pale  day  upspring'<, 
.\nd  up  dr\   cliaimels  surges  life  anew; 

\nd  breathless  in  the  staggering  wind  jov   llings 
M.v  body  upright:  and  the  first  clear  bine 
Splits  in  a  flash  Ihe  eastern  curtain  iliron;rli 

I'll  mil  is  not  so  imprtsi  with  tin  value 
to  human  life  of  Ihe  ii(vvspai)er  as  is  liord 
N(U-thclilTe,  and  in  the  lines  of  Sir  Owen 
Seaman  j)oiiits  to  reasons  why  a  lU'W 
holidav   m  ed  iiul   be  ;idde<l  to  the  calendar. 

THi;    DVKK    AGES 

n\  o.  s. 

Uiiiiuj  rffli'clioiis  mi  llir  pr^jrrss  period) 

|ln  Thr  Times  of  Di-cember  _'  Lord  Norlh- 
clifTe  Iraces  the  history  of  the  Knglisli  press  from 
the  ap|>earan<'e  of  Ihe  first  newspaper  uttered  in 
Knglisli  ".V  Corranl  oul  of  (iermany."  im- 
piiiued  at  .Xmsierdam.  Dect-mber  "_',  liiUt) — and 
(IikIs  some  difllculi.v  in  iindersianding  how  civ- 
ili/.alion  got  on  as  well  as  it  did  through  all  those 
pr»'i'eding  centuries.) 

To-day  i  December  L'l  we  keep,  with  clu-i'i-.. 

The  Ter<'enlenar.v   of  Ihe  I'ress! 
I'robing  Ihe  darkness  of  the  pri-vious  years 

I   li-y.  but  try  in  vain,  lo  giies^ 
Mow   anvbody  lived  before  Ihe  birth 
Id'  this  Ihe  \ Cry  Cireatest  Thing  on  Earth. 

^  oti'd  say  it   nnisl   lia\e  been  a  savage  life 

Men  wer'c  conleiu  to  eal  and  drink 
And  spend  llu>  iiUervals  In  carnal  strife 

With  none  to  leai'h  them  how  lo  Ihink; 
They  had  no  Vision  and  then'  minds  were  dense. 
Largely  for  lack  of  True    'Intelligence." 

■\Vln-n  a  vol<'ai\o  burst  or  lltHxIs  occurrcHl 
No  i-orrespondent  Hashed  Ihe  newV: 

It  ciime  by  rumor  or  a  little  bird. 
Devoid  of  editorial  views; 

No  leader-  Id   tlii'm  know  to  what  exlenl 

The  lilarne  should  lie  upon  the  OovermneiU. 

.Vnd  yet,  when  no  one  knew  in  those  dirnd)  da.vs 

Kxaclly  what  was  going  on. 
Without  reporters  they  contrived  lo  raise 

The  Pyramids  and  Parthenon 
Confucius  preached  llic  Truth,  and  so  did  Paul, 
I'ho  neither  of  I  hem  iiot   in  prit\l  at  all. 


1 1  .sounds  incredil)le  that,  when  in  Greece 

The  poets  sang  to  lyre  or  pipe, 
When  Homer  (say)  threw  off  his  little  piece. 

Nobody  put  the  thing  in  type; 
Even  in  days  less  barbarously  rude 
Vergil,  it  seems,  was  never  interviewed. 

.\nd  how  did  Dante  manage  to  indite 

His  admirable  tale  of  Hell, 
Or  Buonarotti  sculp  his  somber  "Xight   " 

Without  the  kodak's  magic  spell — 
-No  Press-photographer,  a  dream  of  tact. 
To  snap  the  artist  in  the  very  act'? 

I'oor  primiiives,  who  gropt'd  amid  the  gloom 

.\r\d  perished  ere  the  dawn  of  day, 
Kre  yet  PubUcity.  with  piercing  boom. 

Had  shown  the  world  a  better  way; 
Before  the  age — so  good  for  him  that  climbs — 
Now  culminating  in  ihe  XorthclifTe  times. 

Fhom  England,  where  the  determination 
to  prove  the  communicability  of  the  spirit 
world  is  more  intense  than  with  us,  comes 
this  in  the  ^lanchester  (itiordian.  "Lucio," 
whose  satirical  vein  is  highly  developed, 
gives  this  preliminary  explanation:  "Being 
lired  of  the  inconsequent  revelations  of 
professional  mediums.  Mr.  Edi.sou  is  an- 
iiouiu'ed  to  lia\e  perfected  a  mechanical 
apparatus  for  registering  impulses  from 
the  other  world.  If  is  claimed  that  this 
'ghostometer'  is  so  delicate  and  infallible 
that  if  no  results  are  recorded  by  it  the 
existence  of  anv  kind  of  sj)irits  at  all — 
except,  presumably,  the  bottled  variety — 
will  be  detinitelv    disproved" 

THE  FINAL  PROOF 
By  Lucio 

«)  Spooks  of  ever'v  known  address,  from  Endor  to 
Cock  Lane. 

I  weep  for  you,  I  sympallii/.i-  with  all  your 
haras.scd  train: 

Kor  Thomas  .Viva  Edison,  i  iu'  Wizar'd  of  the  "West, 

Has  been  and  gone  and  ll\l  for-  you  the  cul- 
minating test . 

Believe  me.  It's  a  teasei-.  this  new  t(>rror  that 
eonfronls, 

l-'or  it's  not  at  all  a  mailer  of  the  goofl  old- 
fashioned  stunts. 

When  a  little  levitation,  or  a  table  rapped  or  two. 

<»r  a  word  with  kind  Sir  (»liver.  were  sure  to  get 
)ou  Ihroiigh. 

\  nn     are    dealing     nov\      wlih     iiisi  i-iimenls.     with 

bat  lei-.v   and  bell. 
And    if  .volt   answer   quick   enoirgli,    then   all   may 

yet   be  well: 
But   if  von  don't    repl.v    al    oru-c,  or  signal   "Line 

en.iiaged," 
Oh,  you'll  leave  our  Mr.    I-Mison  most   dreadfull.v 

enraged. 

.Vnd    in    spile    of    all    authorities,    from    Paul    to 

Conan  Doyle, 
He'll  a.ssnme  a  large-sized  Nothing  when  -we  quit 

this  mortal  coil: 
Kor  a   thing   that    can    not    ring  a   bell,   or   holler 

down  a  plione. 
\\  hy,  how  can  it  be  said  to  have  existence  of  its 

own'.' 

So  as  I  and  many  others  who  are  still  of  mortal 

make 
Have  a  certain    minor  interest    in   Ihe   point    I  hat 

is  at  stake. 
Oh,   do  speak   in)  and   pronu>ily    vvhen   you   get 

the  "Wizard's  call. 
Or  he'll  prove  there  isn't   any   kind  of  after-life 

at  all 
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FOR  SOME  YEARS  the  most  important  use  of  alcohols 
has  been  for  industrial  purposes,  and  during  the  war- 
period  the  largest  use  was  for  making  explosives  and 
poison-gases.  When  alcohol  is  used  for  beverages,  food,  or  for 
drug  purposes,  it  must  be  pure,  but  when  used  for  industrial 
purposes  it  is  '"denatured,"  that  is  to  say,  it  is  mixed  with  cer- 
tain compounds  which  make  it  unpalatable  or  actually  poisonous. 
Denatured  alcohol  was  first  allowed  to  be  tax  free    in  19(Ki. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  alcohol,  known  as  ethjl 
alcohol,  made  from  molasses,  grain,  etc.,  and  methyl  alcohol, 
made  from  wood. 
Ethyl  alcohol  is  the 
most  important,  and 
tliis  article  deals  i)rin- 
cipally  with  that  fonii, 
but  it  will  be  well  to 
say  a  few  woi'ds  about 
the  methyl  product. 

Methyl  alcohol  is 
I)rodueed  by  the  de- 
structive distillation 
of  wood.  Its  princi- 
pal use  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  dyes — and 
the  rapid  growth  of 
the  dyeing  industry 
has  brought  it  into 
such  great  demand 
that  since  the  begin-  soisiE  OP  THE  u 

ning   of   the  war  the 

price  has  nearly  doubled.  Another  reason  for  the  increase  in 
demand  is  the  much  stricter  regulations  surrounding  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of  ethyl  alcohol.  Where 
])ossible,   methyl  has  been  substituted. 

Ethyl  alcohol  can  be  made  from  many  raw  materials.  In 
Germany,  potatoes  were  chiefly  used,  because  during  the  period 
1892  to  1912  potatoes  were  cheap  in  that  country,  and  the 
saccharin  material  obtained  therefrom  on  a  per  poimd  basis 
low  as  compared  with  grains.  Ethyl  alcohol  produced  in 
France  from  1908  to  1916  was  principally  made  from  sugar-beets, 
with  grains  a  close  second. 

In  the  United  States,  manj'  materials  ha^'e  been  used  to  make 
ethyl  alcohol.  Corn  and  corn  wastes  are  convenient  and  easily 
handled,  and  for  many  years  maize  was  a  chief  source.  Some 
alcohol  is  made  from  waste  sulfite  liquor  in  localities  where  it  is 
obtainable  in  quantity.  During  the  last  two  years  a  little 
alcohol  has  been  produced  from  grains.  But  that  has  only  been 
feasible  when  a  crop  had  been  damaged.  The  chief  source  of 
industrial  alcohol  in  the  United  States  is  cane  molasses. 

USES  OF  ALCOHOL 

The  diagram  indicates  a  few  of  the  main  uses  for  alcohol. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  show  them  all.  The  highh^  refined 
forms  of  alcohol  made  from  ethyl  alcohol  are  propyl  alcoliol, 
which  is  used  as  a  perfumery  base  to  carry  delicate  odorous 
essential  oils;  isobutyl  alcohol,  a  raw  material  used  in  making 
artificial  musk,  which  is  the  basis  of  thousands  of  perfumes,  and 
amyl  alcohol,  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  banana-oil. 

Alcohol  is  in  demand  as  a  solvent  for  dyes,  for  nitrocellulose, 
gums,  and  resins,  soaps,  essential  oils,  oils  and  waxes,  and  it  is 
used   in   the   manufacture   of   paints,   varnishes,   lacquers,    and 


perfumes.  Photographers  require  it  as  a  dehydrating  agent  in 
making  photo  prints  and  negatives. 

It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  hospitals  as  an  ablution  and 
antiseptic,  and  is  used  as  a  preservati\e  for  specimens  and  for 
medicines.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  drugs, 
and  is  second  only  to  water  in  its  general  usefulness  in  the 
laboratories.  It  is  used  to  manufacture  esters,  whicli  are  em- 
ployed as  ^oh'cnts  for  collodions  to  form  tiic  basis  of  artificial 
leathers. 

Solidified  alcohol  is  one  of  the  imixn-taiit  uses  of  alcohol,  for 

it      burns      with      a 
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smokeless  flame,  and 
does  not  carbonize 
like  kerosene.  Elec- 
tricity is  its  only  rival 
for  chafing  -  dishes, 
coffee-percolators, 
and  such  articles,  and 
in  places  where  elec- 
tricity is  not  available 
solidified  alcohol  is  a 
\ery  important  fuel. 
It  is  used  extensively 
on  vacation  trips,  for 
cooking  on  railway- 
trains,  etc. 

Ethylene  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for 
acetylene  for  cutting 
metals  and  for  weld- 
ing. It  can  be  so  comprest  into  steel  cylinders  that  the  cost  for 
shipment  is  cut  in  half.  The  weight  of  ethylene  per  100  cubic 
feet,  including  the  container,  is  only  40  pounds,  as  compared 
to  90  potmds  for  acetylene. 

Purification  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  newer  developments 
of  the  utilization  of  alcohol.  The  present  method  of  heating 
and  making  the  crude  tiu-pentine  results  in  resin,  of  Avhich 
only  a  small  part  is  of  good  color.  It  has  bec^n  found  that  the 
crude  gum-turpentine  is  readily  soluble  in  high-proof  denatured 
alcohol,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  remove  foreign  matter,  wood, 
twigs,  ins(>cts,  etc.,  which  are  responsible  for  ihe  coloring. 

UNITED    STATES    ALCOHOL    PRODUCTION 

1918 
Slalrx  and  Tcrrilorics  Gallons 

California 14,023,640 

Connecticut 26,451 

District  of  Columbia 749, .51 7 

Hawaii ,i,9.3,'> 

Illinois 40,680,080 

Indiana 1. 5.830,930 

Kentucky 12.608,437 

Louisiana 24.406,539 

Maryland 26,746,386 

Massachusetts 10,873,375 


Michigan 

^Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Jerso.v .  .  .  . 
New  iVIexico.  .  . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolin;i . 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


7.52,745 
79,527 

186,248 

51 

10,.544,901 

3,314,103 

7,293,914 

2.845 

943,568 

7,281 


7.59,294 
26 


Total 178,833,799 


1917 

Gallons 

17,851,482 

132,055 

008.812 

14,016 

79,320,617 

43, .361, 276 

36,441.778 

26,545,832 

24,965,321 

12,511,238 

819.908 

289,661 

244,773 

2,938.,594 

54,494 

315 

13,8.56.054 

1().114„573 

12,190,764 

224 

1,159..309 

13,905 

122,957 

2,527,249 

260 

286,085,464 
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WHILE  you  are  reading: 
this,  someone's  building;  is 
being  destroyed  by  fire.  It  hap- 
pens every  minute  of  the  year. 
If  your  place  burns,  what  will 
happen  to  your  business  records 
that  can^the  duplicated  and  cant 
he  insured?  Even  if  thev  are  in 
a  safe,  is  it  a  modern  safe  that 
will  live  through  the  fire? 

So  that  your  vital  papers  will  be 
really  safe,  A  listed  Underwriters' 
Model  Safes  are  made  to  pass  the 
gruelling  two-hour  test  of  the 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 

The  safe,  containing  records, 
letters,  and  other  papers,  is  put 


urns 


into  a  gas  furnace  and  kept  there, 
with  a  temperature  up  to  1700° 
Fahrenheit,  for  one  hour.  (Paper 
burns  at  460°  F. )  At  the  end  of 
the  hour,  thered-hotsafe  is  hoisted 
to  a  platform  and  dropped  30  feet 
on  a  concrete  bed  covered  with 
broken- bricks.  After  cooling,  it 
is  again  put  in  the  furnace  upside 
dow  n  and  heated  another  hour  to 
1700°  F.  tVhen  cooled  the  safe 
is  opened  and  the  contents  must 
be  intact. 

An  Allsteel  safe  that  will  suc- 
cessfully go  through  such  a  test 
as  this  gives  protection  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word. 


Safes 


Typical  interior  of  an  Allsteel 

Uttiler-ivriters^  MoJel  Sale 


Every  Allsteel  Uiulerwritcrs' 
Model  Safe  has  the  label  of  the 
Untlerwriter' si  laboratories.  Inc., 
which  means  that  it  is  the  same 
in  design  and  material  as  the 
ones  that  actually  passed  the  test 
ilescribed  above. 

But  safety  is  only  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Allsteel.  It  is 
the  lightest  safe  of  its  type  matle. 
ft  has  greater  interior  capacity 
than  any  other  safe.  Further- 
more, )  ()u  can  select  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sections  the  interior 
arrangement  adapted  to  the  partic- 
ular jieeds  of  your  ow  n  business. 
Take    the  first  step   toward  the 


protection  \()u  owe  to  yourself 
and  others  by  jxiving  a  visit  to 
the  Allsteel  dealer  in  your  town. 

Allsteel  Office  Furniture 

Whether  it  be  filing  cabinets, 
desks,  shelving  or  counters,  there 
is  just  the  item  in  the  Allsteel  line 
that  w  ill  tillyour  needs.  Among  the 
users  of  Allsteel  office  equipment 
are  many  of  the  foremost  firms  in 
the  country — ^ concerns  like 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
Bush  Terminal,  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Allsteel 
is  the  equipment  that  belongs 
with  success.  Send  for  our  88- 
page  illustrated  catalogue. 
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Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 
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CHILD   LABOR 
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"HEX  1  WAS  FOUR  YEARS  OLD,"  says  an  aged 
Euglishwomau  in  Lawrence.  Mass.,  "my  father 
began  to  carrj'  me  on  his  back  to  the  miU.  He  was 
a  loom-dresser  and  I  handed  him  the  threads.  All  tlu-ough  my 
childhood!  worked."  It  stunted  her  growth.  It  prevented  her 
learning  to  read.  Even  in  our  land  of  opportunity,  she  Avas 
deprived  of  opportunity  and  is  to-day  only  a  chuidge. 

A  long,  long  time  has  passed  since  the  little  gu-l's  father  began 
to  cany  her  on  his  back  to  the  mill  in  England,  yet  see  what 
was  until  lately  going  on  in  America.  In  "Labor  Problems," 
bj-  Prof.  Thomas  Sewall  Adams,  of  the  L'niversity  of  Wisconsin, 
and  his  collaborator.  Helen  L.  Siimner,  we  are  told  that  "in  the 
South  the  recent  development  of  cotton  manufacture  has  led  to 
such  e-\al  conditions  that  xmiversal  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  problem — so  bad  tluit  they  have  been  compared  to  those 
that  existed  in  England  during  the  early  d.ays  of  the  factory 
system. 

"The  employees  of  these  Southern  factories  are  an  illiterate, 
ignorant  set  of  white  people,  enticed  from  their  isolated  homes 
in  the  hills  by  the  bait  of  wages  and  opportunities  never  before 
enjoyed.  As  a  result  of  the  needs,  the  ignorance,  and  the  moral 
obtuseness  of  these  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  greed  and 
selfishness  of  the  manufacturers,  especially  those  from  the  North, 
on  the  other,  children  are  pxit  to  work  in  the  cotton-mills  at  an 
early  age,  sometimes  as  low  as  six  years." 

Legislation  has  dealt  severely  with  employers  of  child  labor  in 
Southern  cotton-mills  and  with  certain  other  employers  of  child 
labor  as  well,  but  reform  is  by  no  means  complete.  Addressing 
the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association,  IVlr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  said  recently:  "L'p  to  the  present,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  sul)- 
ject  of  child  labor.  The  original  child-labor  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional.  The  present  Federal  child-labor  law  impo.ses 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  net  profits  of  any  factory,  mine, 
or  quarry  employing  children  under  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 
The  Federal  Government  is  incapable  of  making  provision 
against  other  employment,  and  thus  the  great  mass  of  children 
employed  in  street  trades  and  various  blind-alley  occupations 
goes  on  unhindered.  It  appears  to  me  absolutely  critical  that 
we  should  have  such  constitutional  amendment  as  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  direct  action  on  this  question,  for 
so  long  as  certain  States  are  so  backward  in  then'  social  develoiJ- 
ment  that  tliey  will  sacrifice  their  children  to  industrial  ad- 
vantage, it  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  other  States,  but  it  is  poison- 
ing the  springs  of  the  nation  at  their  source." 

Mr.  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  National  Child-Labor 
Committee,  puts  the  case  vigorously  in  an  article  contributed  to 
The  American  Child  and  entitled  'American  Progress.  1620-1920." 
Cries  he,  "Three  centuries  of  American  progress — and  to-day? 
Nearly  one-fifth  of  all  American  children  between  ten  and  fifteen 
are  out  of  school  earning  their  own  living.  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  ^Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wis- 
consin all  report  a  startling  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
leaAdng  school  to  go  to  work.  Is  this  the  progress  that  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  intended?  Is  it  a  progress  consistent  Anth 
American  ideals?  Can  we  afford  to  progress  at  the  expense  of 
children?" 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  declares: 
"1,500,000  children  to-day  are  laboring  on  the  farms.  Their 
work  is  not  such  as  to  make  them  fit  to  take  up  the  problems  of 
the  American  people,  to  be  architects  of  the  new  civilization. 
Incredible  conditions  have  been  disclosed  in  certain  rural  com- 
munities. Thousands  of  children  have  only  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  months  of  schooling."  Nor  is  poverty  alwaj's  the  excuse. 
In  a  pamphlet  by  Gertrude  Folks  on  "Farm  Labor  vs.  School 
Attendance,"  we  are  told  that  "A  Colorado  family  who  boasted 
that  they  made  $10,000  from  their  farm  the  preceding  year 
were  allowing  their  two  children,  seven  and  eleven  years  of  age, 
to  work  in  the  beet-fields  during  the  school  hours.  Another 
family  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  U\o  gii'ls,  nine  and 
ten  years,  worked  forty  acres  of  beets,  altho  they  own  a  good 
home  elsewhere  in  the  State.  They  board  it  up  for  half  a  year 
and  live  in  a  shack  'in  the  beets.'  Another  prosperous  farmer 
Avho  owns  more  than  200  acres  of  valuable  land,  nevertheless^ 


keep-  his  tix-.  eight-,  and  ten-year-old  children  out  of  school  to 
work  in  the  beet-fields.  The  school  superintendents  of  thi'ee 
counties  in  Maryland  stated  that  in  then*  opinion  most  of  the 
families  who  withdraAV  their  children  from  school  to  work  in  the 
fields  could  easily  afford  to  send  them  to  school  for  the  entire 
term." 

But  poverty  itself  makes  only  the  shabbiest  excuse  for  such 
injustice.  As  ]Mr.  Raymond  G.  Fuller  ob.serves  in  "Child 
Labor  and  the  New  Day,"  "child-labor  liegets  poverty,  and 
povertj'  begets  child  labor.  The  child  of  the  grown-up  child- 
laborer  becomes  in  his  turn  a  child-laborer.  Child  labor,  as  a 
factor  in  the  labor  market,  decreases  the  wages  of  adults  and 
increases  unemployment.  From  the  standpoint  of  future 
earning  capacity  child  labor  is  a  dead  loss.  The  workers  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  earn  less  money  in  the  first  four  years 
than  those  who  stay  in  school  till  they  are  sixteen  earn  in  two 
years,  and  their  maximum  earning  capacity  is  sooner  reached." 
Besides,  "the  fatigue  induced  by  overwork  and  overstrain 
predisposes  to  disease  and  is  itself  counted  as  an  occupational 
disease.  Out  of  1,500  children  in  twelve  industries  in  Balti- 
more 100  were  found  by  medical  examiners  to  have  diseases  or 
serious  defects  dhectly  due  to  occupation.  Childhood  is  the 
time  for  preparing  the  body  against  the  diseases  that  assail  in 
adult  life,  but  work  that  interferes  with  normal  exercise  and 
gi'owth  at  the  period  of  immaturity  and  of  greatest  need  for 
free  activity  does  not  furnish  that  preparation." 

Excellent  scientific  testimony  backs  up  Air.  Fuller's  conten- 
tion. For  example,  Prof.  Albert  H.  Sanford  remarks  in  The 
Child-Labor  Bulletin,  "The  young  boy  is  not  a  complete  adult 
in  all  but  size  and  strength.  His  physical  condition  is  in  "a 
state  of  development  through  which  it  should  pass  completely.' 
The  same  is  true  of  his  mental  and  moral  nature.  At  about 
fourteen  comes  a  great  change.  Certain  characteristics  show 
themselves  which  make  the  boy's  nature  demand  certain  things 
that  in  many  instances  are  exactly  contrary  to  the  I'equirements 
if  he  goes  into  a  factory  at  that  age.  First,  the  large  bones  and 
muscles  must  have  much  exercise,  but  the  finer  movements 
can  not  well  be  accomplished.  The  boy  is  in  the  awkAvard  age. 
Hence  the  number  of  accidents  is  twice  that  with  adults. 

"Secondly,  in  this  age  the  boj'  rebels  against  authority.  This 
is  his  saving  grace;  his  will  is  developing.  Thirdly,  his  nature 
demands  variety  of  scene  and  occupation.  But  factorj-  life  is 
monotonous;  hence  he  floats  from  one  factory  to  another. 
Fourthly,  when  he  gets  interested  in  a  piece  of  work  he  wants 
to  see  it  through  and  not  leave  it  half  finished.  But  in  most 
factories  he  finishes  only  a  part  of  the  product  upon  which  he 
is  working,  and  so  is  deprived  of  the  very  training  he  needs  at 
this  age.  Lastly,  one  of  the  strongest  demands  of.  boy  nature 
at  this  age  is  that  for  play. 

"Now,  many  adults  look  upon  play  as  simply  a  childish 
luxury  fit  only  for  those  children  who  do  not  need  to  work. 
Psychologists,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  play  of  children  as 
the  means  by  which  alone  they  develop  their  physical  and  moral 
natures  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  Children  are  educated 
more  by  their  play  than  in  any  other  way." 

As  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxtou,  L  nited  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, puts  it,  "seed  corn  must  not  be  ground,"  yet  we  read  in  a 
statement  Avidely  circulated  by  the  National  Child-Labor 
Committee,  in  December,  1920,  that  "in  fourteen  States  this 
year  child  labor  has  increased,  more  children  having  left  school 
for  work  than  in  1919.  Alany  of  them  are  employed  in  indus- 
tries not  regulated  by  the  Federal  tax  on  child  labor;  thej'  may 
be  employed  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  hours  a  day;  they  may  be 
worked  on  night  shifts;  they  may  even  work  at  trades  known  to 
be  dangerous.  In  Alassachusetts  last  year  there  were  1,691 
industrial  accidents  to  children  under  sixteen,  ten  of  which  were 
fatal  and  sixty-two  of  which  resulted  in  the  permanent  partial 
disability  of  the  child." 

If  there  are  cases  Avhere  yjoverty  di-ives  parents  to  put  their 
children  to  work,  legislation  has  shown  its  ability  to  remedy 
the  sitiiation  by  child  scholarships  and  mothers'  pensions.  If, 
as  Mr.  Hoover  complains,  the  Constitution  fails  to  provide  a 
means  of  abolishing  child  labor  outright,  we  can  amend  the 
Constitution. 
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The  charm  of  a  clean,  fresh  bedroom 

THE  bedroom   that   invites  one  to   peaceful   and 
healthful  rest,  must  be  immaculately  clean. 

That  is  why  fastidious  women  select  sanitary  rugs, 
such  as  Congoleum;  for  these  popular  rugs  collect 
neither  dirt  nor  germs. 

While  it  takes  a  good,  hard  brushing  or  beating  to 
work  dirt  out  of  a  woven  rug,  a  light  mopping  leaves 
Congoleum  bright  and  spotless. 

And  Congoleum  Rugs  are  not  only  sanitary,  but 
they  are  exceptionally  durable  and  attractive,  and  ex- 
ceedingly low-priced.  Each  rug  is  an  investment  in 
satisfaction  and  economy. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  dainty  patterns  from 
which  you  can  select  the  rug  that  will  blend  most 
prettily  with  your  bedroom  furnishings,  or  those  of 
any  other  room  in  your  home. 
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IK'X  3  feet  S  .80 
3  X  3  feet  1.60 
3  X  43;;  feet  2.40 
3      X  6      feet    3.20 


6x9  feet  $  9.75 
7]2X  9  feet  11.85 
9  X  10}:^  feet  16.60 
9      X  12      feet    19.00 


Pricft  in  tbr  Far  Weil  aiij  South  average  TS'~,  higher  than 
those  tjHoieil;  ui  I'auadu  prites  average  »:S%  higher.  All  prucs 
iukj'it  tu  ihiiiigt!  uithout  notice. 

Beautiful  Rug  Color  Chart  Free 

Before  you  call  on  the  dealer,  get  this  rufj  chart  that  shows 
tlic  fiilJ  line  in  actual  colors.     Address  our  nearest  branch. 

Congoleum  Company 

IN(.ORI'OK.\TLU 

Plilladelphia        New  York        Chicaf^o        Boston        Cleveland 

San  Francisco         Minneajjolis         Dallas 

c;^  Kansas  City        Atlanta       Pittsburg:h  ^' 
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with  rich  Ftrsijn  i^ilttrn  oj  broun,  blue  and  green. 


Look  for  the  Cold  Seal 

The  Gold  Seal  appears  on 
every  g;enuine  ColJ-i)ial  Con- 
goleum Art-Kuf,'^  and  on  cveiy 
two  yards  of  tlie  roJl  goods. 
Look  for  it! 
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"WILD  WEST"  BANDITS  IN  OUR  CITIES 


ONE   OF   THE    MANY    CLIMAXES   iu   the   so-called 
"national  crime  wave"  was  reached  when  the  ]\Iexicau 
Consul-General    in    New    York    City    telegraphed    to 
Mexico  City  for  permission  to  emploj^  special  guards  to  protect 

;  the  Consulate  against  Gotham  gunmen.  This  appeal  to  bandit- 
infested  Mexico  from  bandit-infested  Ncav  York  added  a  touch 
of  ironical  humor  to  a  situation  against  which  the  New  York 
papers  were  protesting,  and  continue  to  protest,  in  seven-column 
head-lines.  Chicago  equals  New  York  iu  shooting  affairs,  high- 
way robberies,  and  general  lawlessness.  The  Pacific  coast  joins 
the  Atlantic  in  a  display  of  "the 
caveman  instincts  breaking 
through  the  veneer  of  modern 
civilization."  "From  nearly 
every  city  and  hamlet,"  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  "comes  the 
report  that  all  former  records  of 
criminal  activity  have  been  ex- 
ceeded," and  it  frankly  admits 
Los  Angeles'  share  in  "the  fact 
that  more  violent  deaths  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  twelve  months  than  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy  com- 
bined; that  there  were  more 
murders  committed  in  Chicago 
in  the  same  period  than  in  En- 
gland, Scotland,  and  Wales  com- 
bined; that  six  murders  were 
committed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  every  one  in  London." 
To  present  an  "  unexaggerat- 
ed  picture  of  crime  conditions" 
in  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Tribune 

i  recently  printed  a  record  of  the 
hold-ups  and  robberies  reported 
in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
iu  the  Christmas  season.  Nor- 
mally, notes  the  newspaper, 
space  does  not  permit  a  publica- 
tion of  the  full  report  of  a  day's 
crime.     The  record  pi'esented  is 

said  to  be  based  on  authentic  reports  from  the  police,  and  the 
day  on  which  statistics  were  gathered  was  chosen  at  random. 
It  was  not  characterized  by  any  outstanding  crimes  such  as 
have  so  frequently  received  front-page  head-lines.  It  was  just 
an  ordinary,  typical  work-day  with  the  bandits,  ninning  as 
follows: 

12:05  A.M. — Mrs.  ,R.  M.  Osborne,  6600  Maryland  Avenue,  a 
waitress,  was  accosted  in  the  Sheffield  Avenue  district  by  a 
;  salesman  residing  at  4710  Kenmore  Avenue,  who  attempted 
'  to  force  his  attentions  upon  her.  ]Mrs.  Osborne  summoned 
Patrolman  Beilke.  The  salesman  was  captured  after  several 
shots  had  been  fired.  He  was  fined  $100  and  costs  by  Judge 
Barasa  in  the  Sheffield  Avenue  Court. 

12:15  A.M. — Louis  O.  Elliott  was  held  up  by  five  men  in  front 
of  his  home  at  6.36  Grace  Street  and  robbed  of  $4  and  an  overcoat. 

12:20  A.M. — Four  men  in  an  automobile  stuck  up  the  Sinclair 
oil  station  at  7766  Sheridan  Road,  took  $8  from  the  cash- 
register,  and  $42  from  the  agent,  H.  L.  McVicker,  of  1718  Pratt 
Boulevard. 

12:30  A.M. — Earl  Benson,  6548  Greenwood  Avenue,  was  held 
up  by  two  men  at  Sixty-fourth  Street  and  Minerva  Avenue  and 
robbed  of  $10. 

12:45  A.M. — J.  C.  Hudson  was  held  up  by  four  men  and  robbed 
of  $40  and  a  watch  in  front  of  his  home  at  6035  Kimbark  Avenue. 


I.jiighled,   19-JO.  i.v  tlie  New  Voik  Tribane,  lue. 

ANTE,  ANTE  OVER. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


1  A.M. — Alexander  Miller,  3169  P^lston  Avenue,  was  held  up 
by  two  men  while  waiting  for  a  car  at  Ogden  and  Kedzie  avenues 
and  robbed  of  $18.50  and  a  diamond  stickpin  worth  .$400. 

4:50  A.M. — Three  armed  men  rushed  into  the  Hanley  garage, 
.3427  Fillmore  Street,  forced  the  night  watchman,  f]dward 
Zettle,  of  222  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  and  a  customer,  Morris 
Geaderman,  3457  Grenshaw  Street,  into  a  rear  room  and  drove 
off  with  an  automobile  which  was  stored  there. 

5:10  A.M. — A.  Bodldn,  1243  North  Irving  Avenue,  a  waiter, 
was  held  up  by  two  armed  men  near  West  Division  Street  and 
North  Irving  Avenue,  and  robbed  of  $163  which  he  had  been 
saving  to  purchase  Chiistmas  presents. 

5 :  30  A. M.  —  Detective  -  Ser- 
geants Hass  and  Carroll  chased 
two  men  for  several  blocks 
through  the  loop  after  they  had 
smashed  a  window  in  the  fur- 
shop  of  Engler  &  Burgess,  at  38 
South  State  Street.  The  men, 
who  obtained  nothing,  escaped 
into  Grant  Park. 

10:15  A.M. — Frank  Heinisch 
was  held  up  in  his  cigar-store, 
at  3260  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
by  tlu-ee  negi'oes,  who  escaped 
with  $100. 

11:45  A.M. — Two  men  leapt 
from  an  automobile,  entered  the 
delicatessen  shop  of  Michael 
Madisi,  at  Forty-seventh  and 
Wood  streets,  threatened  the 
proprietor  with  revolvers,  and 
took  $25  from  the  cash-register. 
Madisi  gral)bed  a  revolver  and 
fired  scA'eral  shots  at  them  as 
they  fled. 

1:30  P.M. — Burglars  entered 
the  home  of  Joseph  Driar,  549 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
caiTied  off  .$350  worth  of  cloth- 
ing and  jewelry,  $50  in  cash,  and 
a  pointer  dog  named  "Bob." 

2  P.M. — Mrs.  Mary  Barrack 
returned  from  a  shopping  trip 
to  find  a  burglar  ransacking  her 
home  at  3849  Flournoy  Street. 
After  the  man  had  left  she  fol- 
lowed him  and  notified  Patrol- 
man Martin  Tyrell,  who  an-ested 
him.  While  waiting  with  his 
prisoner  for  the  arrival  of  a 
patrol-wagon  in  a  di'ug-store,  at  3001  West  Roosevelt  Road 
the  man  darted  out  and  ran  down  an  alley.  Tyrell  followed, 
firing  sev(>ral  shots,  one  of  which  struck  the  fugitive  in  the  left 
leg.  At  the  county  hospital  the  man  gave  the  name  of  Louis 
Greenburg. 

2:30  P.M. — Mrs.  C.  Carson,  1859  West  Madison  Street,  was 
robbed  of  a  pocketbook  containing  $35  and  a  $600  lavaliere  in  a 
down-town  department-store. 

3  P.M. — Pickpockets  stole  two  .$50  Liberty  bonds  from  Mrs^ 
J.  H.  Sheldon,  of  4346  North  Tripp  Avenue  in  a  loop  depart- 
ment-store. 

4:50  P.M. — Mrs.  S.  G.  Gibbons,  3039  Parnell  Avenue,  was 
robbed  of  her  pocketbook  containing  $20  at  State  and  Madison 
streets. 

5:30  P.M. — Mrs.  N.  Gish,  was  held  up  in  her  home,  at  5100 
South  Marshfield  Avenue,  by  two  men  posing  as  parcel-post 
delivery  men,  who  attacked  her  and  robbed  her  of  $50  and  $150 
worth  of  silverware. 

6  P.M. — Thomas  Jordan,  7148  South  Carpenter  Street,  a  driver 
for  Hillman's  department-store,  was  held  up  by  two  men  in 
front  of  4158  South  Wells  Street  and  robbed  of  .$45. 

6  P.M. — Two  armed  men  leapt  on  the  wagon  of  John  Manning, 
6928  South  Green  Street,  a  driver  for  the  Brewster  Laundry 
Company,  5929  Lowe  Avenue,  and  robbed  him  of  $50.  The 
robbery  occurred  in  front  of  5650  Lowe  Avenue. 


^^^i"- 
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MYRIADS  of  people  to  be  whirled  daily  to  and  from  their 
work  and  play— by  subway,  elevated  and  surface  lines. 
Offices,  shops  and  homes  by  the  hundred  thousand,  leagues 
of  streets,  a  skyful  of  electric  signs— to  be  lighted. 

To  produce  steam  economically  in  slack  hours,  to  mul* 
tiply  boiler  output  swiftly  when  the  peaks  come — to  con- 
serve  boiler  investment,  power  house  area,  coal  and  labor,— 
that  is  the  ideal  of  power  production  in  New  York,  as  in 
every  other  population  center. 

Therefore,  the  public -service  companies  which  whirl 
New  York  to  and  from  its  work  and  play,  which  turn  its 
night  into  day,  pick  the  Taylor  Stoker  to  carry  their  loads. 
For  years  these  concerns  have  been  steadily  substituting 
Taylor  Stokers  for  older  combustion  equipment  until  now 
in  all  their  power  stations  practically  all  the  boiler  equip- 
ment is  Taylor-Stokered.    To  wit: 


New  York  Edison  Co,       ...  83,055  h.  p. 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co 40,850  Iv  T- 

United  E.  L.  6«i  Powtrr  Co.    .     .  50,400  h.  p. 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  .     .  2,500  1>.  p. 

Richmond  Light  vV  Ry.  Co.      .  6.000  h.  p. 


IiiterhtTo  Rapid  Tr,insit  Co.  .  54.960  h.  p. 

Bro(>klvn   Riipid  Transit  Co.  .  46,{S0O  li.  p. 

I\-nnsvlviinia  Hailro.id      .     .  .  16,900  h.  p. 

-N.  v.,  N.  H.  ii  H.irttord  R.  R.  .  1 2,950  h.  p. 

Bush  Tirmin.d  Company      .  .  5.520  h.  p. 


Note  just  one  specific  e.xample  df  the  effect  of  a  Taylor  Stoker  instal- 
lation. When  the  Interboro  moJernizeii  its  74t!i  Street  power  house, 
8000  h.  p.  reciprocatin}4  engines  were  replaced  hy  30,000  k\v.  turbines  and 
old  style  stokers  were  replaced  by  Taylor  Stokers.  The  ratio  oi  kilowatts 
to  boiler  horse-power  was  increased  from  1.8  to  7.2. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  produces  more  steani  than  any  other  combustion 
system  and  does  it  with  less  upkeep  charj^c  and  less  human  labor  in  the  boiler 
room.    In  fact,  brains  replace  brawn  in  the  Taylor-Stokered  boiler  room. 

Must  a  generatinfj;  station  be  as  larj»e  as  these  which  .serve  New  York 
to  realize  Taylor  Stoker  ad\anta}j;es  .'  Not  at  all.  Small  stations,  industrial 
concerns  and  public  institutions  of  every  class,  are  realizino;  them  to  the 
full.  At  one  extreme,  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  29,373  h.  p. 
and  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  with  21,610  h. p.  Taylor  Stokered. 
At  the  other,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  500  h.  p.,  and  the  Becknian 
Con\pany,  Cleveland,  with  MO  h.  p. 

Are  You  a  Business  Executive  Or  An  Engineer? 

Let  us  send  you  this  book.  It  states  in  plain  terms  the  results  Taylor 
Stokers  are  securing  at  representative  plantsof  every  class.  Ask  for  your  copy. 


American  Ensineering  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd 

416  Phillips  Place 

Montreal,  C.\n. 


6: 10  P.M. — Three  men  entered  the  fur-store  of  Max  Spiegel,  at 
2547  West  North  Avenue,  held  the  proprietor  and  two  clerks  at 
bay  with  revolvers,  and  drove  off  in  an  auto  with  $3,000  worth 
of  furs  and  several  hundred  dollars  taken  from  the  cash-register. 

6:30  P.M. — Two  men  entered  the  grocery  of  William  Hanson, 
at  3106  LaA\Tence  Avenue,  shoved  guns  in  his  face,  and  robbed 
the  cash-register  of  $200. 

6:30  P.M.— WiUiam  H.  Riley,  4232  North  Kostner  Avenue,  a 
driver  for  The  Fair,  was  held  up  by  two  men  at  Milwaukee  and 
Kilbourne  avenues  and  robbed  of  $28. 

6:45  P.M. — Three  men  in  a  black  automobile  held  up  William 
Parker,  5008  West  Augusta  Street,  a  di-iver  for  The  Fan-,  at 
Harlem  and  Le  IVIoyne  avenues  and  robbed  him  of  $30. 

7  P.M. — Edward  Biechner,  3421  North  Seeley  Avenue,  was 
stopt  bj^  two  armed  negroes  in  Dearborn  Street  between  Thirty- 
second  and  Thirty-third  streets  and  robbed  of  a  watch  and  $3. 

8:45  P.M. — Two  men,  posing  as  customers,  entered  the  deli- 
catessen shop  of  Sidney  Barber,  at  1446  North  Central  Park 
Avenue,  drew  guns,  and  robbed 
the  cash-register  of  $12. 

9:30  P.M. — Three  men  drove 
up  beside  William  Lynch,  5040 
Drexel  Boidevard,  at  Washing- 
ton Boulevard  and  Green  Street, 
and  two  of  the  men  got  out. 
They  asked  Lynch  if  he  wanted 
a  drink  of  whisky.  When  he 
replied  he  did  not  they  said  they 
would  make  him  drink  it.  One 
threw  his  arms  about  Lynch's 
neck  and  held  his  head  up  while 
the  other  went  through  his 
pockets  and  took  his  watch 
and  $4.50.  They  also  took  his 
overcoat. 

Not  included  in  the  above  list 
was  a  daring  hold-up  which 
occurred  shortly  before  mid- 
night Monda3^  Mrs.  George 
Barnes,  of  58  East  Thirty-sixth 
Place,  was  entertaining  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  Miller,  3247  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  when  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door. 

j\lrs.  Barnes  asked  who  was 
there,  but  not  understanding 
the  mumbled  reply,  opened  the 
door  a  few  inches.  A  foot  was 
shoved  in  the  aperture  and  a 
revolver  thrust  into  Mrs. 
Barnes's  face.  Three  men  forced 
their  way  into  the  apartment, 
covered  the  occupants  with  re- 
volvers, and  escaped  with  $480 
and  a  watch  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Barnes  and  a  $400  fur-coat 
and  a  $300  diamond  ring  belonging  to  the  Millers. 

In  suburban  districts,  especially  those  surrounding  the  larger 
cities,  highwaymen  in  motor-cars  give  modern  imitations  of  the 
lawlessness  which  made  famous  the  horseback  highwaymen  of 
past  generations.  Several  editors,  in  fact,  find  an  even  nearer 
connection  between  the  highwaymen  of  the  "Old  Wild  West" 
variety  and  the  modern  city  bandit.  We  have  abolished  our 
frontiers,  they  say,  but  the  spirit  which  once  thrived  there  is 
still  among  us.  The  "two-gun  man"  who  calmly  sticks  up  a 
pooh'oom  on  New  York's  East  Side  is  a  close  relative  of  the 
desperado  who  used  to  ride  into  a  Western  town,  rob  the  saloon 
at  the  point  of  a  gun,  and  depart  with  a  volley  of  shots.  Some- 
limes,  now  as  then.  Judge  Lynch  is  called  upon  to  deal  quick 
justice  to  desperadoes.  Near  San  Francisco,  which  has  been 
afflicted  with  a  particularly  vicious  wave  of  lawlessness,  three 
members  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  were  hanged  on  a  single  limb 
of  an  oak-tree  by  masked  men,  following  a  battle  in  which  a 
sheriff  and  two  detectives  were  killed.  "Law  evasion  has  been 
treated  lightly;  moral  delinquencies  jestinglj%"  comments  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  "The  result  has  not  been  the  menace 
of  anarchy,  but  the  presence  of  anarchy.  As  the  public  mind 
had  been  horrified  by  the  presence  of  lustful,  murderous  anarchy, 
it  was  decided  that  the  criminal  mind  must  be  terrified  by  the 
actual  reality  of  sudden  death."  In  Milwaukee,  several  Chicago 
bandits  met  fates  akuost  as  expeditious,  and  far  more  legaL 
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Chicago,  with  or  without  reason,  has  a  reputation  for  treating 
its  lawless  element  with  much  consideration.  The  repon  from 
Milwaukee  runs: 

At  midnight  Friday  two  j'oung  Chicago  hold-up  men  arrived 
in  Milwaukee  and  held  up  a  saloon.  At  11:30  j'esterdaj'  morn- 
ing less  than  twelve  hours  afterward,  they  were  on  their  way 
to  the  penitentiary  at  Waupun  under  sentence  of  twenty-five 
years  each.     Judge  A.  C.  Backus  officiated. 

This  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  Mil- 
waukee justice.  Last  October  three  Chicago  bandits,  all  swollen 
up  with  their  immunity  in  Chicago,  ventured  into  Milwaukee. 

It  took  just  one  day  for  them  to  get  twenty-five-year  sen- 
tences and  start  on  their  way.  The  three  were  Roy  Little, 
Paul  Hurtt,  and  Lawrence  Walsh. 

The  two  who  adventured  Friday  night  are  Walter  McDaniels, 
twenty-one,  and  Arthur  Neal,  twenty-seven.  They  held  up  the 
bartender  and  nine  patrons  in  Leo  Schwenda's  saloon  in  West 

AUis,  and  got  thirty  dollars. 
Before  morning  they  were  ar- 
rested and  when  court  opened 
were  identified  and  quickly 
dispatched. 
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THE  TIRteD  BUSINESS  MAN. 

—Harding  in  tlie  Broolvlyn  Eagle. 


Students  of  crime  as  a  by- 
product of  great  wars  would  find 
most  valuable  material  in  the 
period  following  the  Civil  War 
in  this  country,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  standing 
back  in  order  to  take  a  general 
and  philosophical  view  of  the 
present  crime  situation.  At  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  continues 
the  editorial  writer: 

The  public  lands  west  of  the 
JMississippi  River  attracted  largo 
numbers  of  former  soldiers  for 
purposes  of  settlement,  stock- 
raising,  and  mining ;  but  at  the 
same  time  hundi'eds  of  adven- 
turous and  reckless  spirits,  re- 
leased from  the  armies  of  North 
and  South,  also  followed  the 
Western  trails  toward  the  set- 
ting sun. 

For  four  years  already  there 
had  been  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
southwestern  border  States  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  and 
the  Confederate  leader.  Colonel 
Quantrell,  had  raided  Kansas  in 
the  summer  of  1863  as  far  as 
Lawrence.  This  irregular  warfare  bred  a  type  of  irresponsible 
and  undisciplined  combatant  who  naturally  took  to  banditr3'  on 
the  great  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  IMountain  region  when  the 
Civil  War  had  ended. 

But  there  was  still  another  reason  for  the  growth  of  a  class 
of  hard-riding,  quick-shooting  desperadoes.  The  South  had  been 
impoverished  bj'  the  emancipation  of  the-  slaves  M'ithout  com- 
pensation and  by  a  drastic  military  subjugation.  Many  of  the 
wilder  young  Southern  soldiers,  because  of  the  economic  pressure 
after  Lee's  surrender,  found  home  ties  loosened  or  dissolved  and 
joined  the  Western  di-ift  of  population  out  beyond  the  rail-heads 
The  North  contributed  its  share  of  adventurers,  but  the  coln- 
plete  economic  collapse  of  the  South  and  the  unrest  during 
reconstruction  drove  an  unusual  number  of  Southerners  having 
the  nomad  spirit  into  the  vast  unsettled  region  beyond  the 
great  river. 

The  American  frontier  from  the  earliest  times  had  been  law  less 
enough,  and  each  of  our  wars,  beginning  at  least  with  the  Revolu- 
tion— or  even  earlier,  with  the  Colonial  and  Indian  wars— had 
spilt  into  the  virgin  wilderness  its  quota  of  former  soldiers  in 
search  of  new  lands  for  speculation  or  tillage  or  for  personal 
adventure  in  contact  with  the  redskins  and  wild  beasts.  But 
the  Civil  War  spilt  into  the  outlander  region  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  quasi-criminal  sort  than  all  of  the  previous  wars 
combined. 

The  twenty  years  between  1865  and  1885  were  notable  for  the 
exploits  of  bandits,  road-agents,  stage-robbers,  and  count3*-Seat 
bank-raiders  of  the  Jesse  James  class.  It  was  the  heyday  of 
frontier  outlawn,'.  The  James  brothers,  if  one's  memory  is  not 
treacherous,  had  served  as  guerrilla  fighters  on  the  Southern  side 
in  the  Civil  War.    Then  there  was  a  crop  of  frontier  desperadoes 
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THE  interest  of  Hupmobile  owners  in 
our  product  is  naturally  very  great. 
The  satisfaction  the  Hupmobile  gives  is  so 
pronounced,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
our  annual  output  goes  to  those  who  have 
already  owned  one  or  more  Hupmobiles. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  our  owners  in  particular, 
that  we  announce  certain  noteworthy  im- 
provements and  refinements  in  the  finish, 
fittings,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
our  car. 

The  Hupmobile  now  being  exhibited  at 
the  various  Automobile  Shows  is  finished 
in  a  new  shade  of  blue.  Its  fenders  are 
new-design;  its  top  new-shape,  with  plate 
glass  at  the  rear.  Upholstery  is  improved. 
Doors  have  outside  handles.  Added  equip- 
ment items  are  windshield  cleaner,  moto- 
meter,  and  the  distinctive  Hupmobile 
fan-light  tail-lamp. 

In  performance,  economy  and  reliability, 
the  Hupmobile  will  continue  to  live  up 
to  the  good  name  it  has  already  earned. 
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REDA 

THE        CLINGING        LUBRICANT 


HEAVIEST  pressure  won't  squeeze  Gredag  out  of  gears. 
Because  Gredag,    unlike   any   other   lubricant,    contains   a   gritless 
lubricating  substance — obtained  by  a  scientific  process — that  always  clings 
between  gear  teeth  in  spite  of  pressure. 

Even  after  the  basic  jelly  part  of  Gredag  is  used  up,  this  substance 
clings — keeping  a  cushion  between  gear  teeth.  That's  why  Gredag  lubri- 
cates under  any  load — in  the  hottest  or  coldest  weather — without  melting 
or  "channelling." 

Gredag  keeps  your  gears  quiet;  it  prevents  wear;  it  makes  your  car  last 
longer  with  less  upkeep  cost.  By  using  Gredag  in  your  transmission  and 
differential — in  your  cups  and  hubs,  you  can  make  your  old  car  sound  like 
new.     When  you  buy  a  new  car  keep  it  new  by  lubricating  it  with  Gredag. 

At  any  good  supply  store  or  garage. 

Automotive  Sales  Division,  Edw.  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  23  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 

^^Acliesron  Product , 


of  tlip  Wild  Bill  ;uk1  Dcadaood  Dick  sort,  \A'ho  were  the 
models  for  the  roniaiitic  hei'oes  of  the  cheap  "dime  novels,"' 
which  were  read  with  avidity.  Imt  usually  in  well-guarded  seclu- 
sion, by  not  a  few  well-brought-up  boys  here  in  New  England 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  Bret  Harte's  early  stories  immor- 
talized in  literature  outcasts  of  much  the  same  origin  who  had 
drifted  farther  west  to  the  mining-camps. 

It  will  occur  to  many  to-day  that  if  a  nation  must  fight  tre- 
mendously every  generation  or  two,  it  may  be  fortunate  to  have 
a  frontier  on  the  outskirts  of  a.  well-ventilated  wilderness  into 
which  ciA'ilization  may  expel  in  some  measure  the  social  unrest 
and  human  refuse  left  by  the  terrific  reactions  of  war.  While 
it  lasted,  our  wild  borderland  played  a  wholesome,  if  crude,  part 
inj[develojnng  American  civilization.  At  least  it  furnished  vast 
spaces  and  light  and  air  in  which  i-ocial  jwij^ons  might  be  dis- 
si))ated.  The  colonies  overseas  have  ])layed  the  same  role  for 
the  British  Isles  for  three  hundred  years. 

Some  of  our  so  ial  troubles  to-day  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  older  sections,  may  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  loss 
of  the  frontier.  We  no  longer  have  thc^  Black  Hills,  or  the  Santa 
Fe  trails,  or  the  Montana  and  Wyoming  cattle-ranges,  where 
cowboys  were  made,  or  the  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  California 
mining-camps  to  take  u])  the  slack  in  the  business  of  banditry 
and  absorb  the  oA'erplus  of  that  tendency  to  individual  anarchy 
which  affords  the  primitive  urge  to  the  urban  crime  of  robbery 
and  violence. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
the  murderous  hold-ui)s  by  masked  highwaymen  in  Fifth  Avenue 
jewelry-shops  instead  of  in  Cheyenne  or  Cripi)le  Creek  saloons, 
and  when  the  alarmed  burglary-insurance  companies  are  raising 
the  rates  on  their  policies  in  the  great  cities  of  Chicago  and 
New  York. 

The  murder  of  Monk  Eastman,  an  old-lime  bandit  leader  on 
NeAV  York's  East  Side,  has  thrown  some  light  on  gangsters  and 
gang  methods  in  New  York.  The  New  York  Herald  tells  some- 
thing of  the  picturesque  life  and  death  of  this  modern  outlaw: 

The  newspapers  have  said  and  clergymen  have  pnuK-hed  that 
Monk  Eastman  had  reformed,  that  he  was  j)urified  by  fire  in  the 
Great  War,  through  which  he  served  in  the  lOCdh  Infantry, 
Twenty-sev<>nth  Division.  .\nd  here  it  is  but  fair  to  his  memory 
to  say  that  he  served  bra\<ly  and  honestly  and  voluntarily. 

However,  the  police  are  of  another  ojnnion  regarding  what  has 
hai)pened  since.  They  say  that  the  Monk  was  gradually  going 
back  to  his  old  haunts  and  ways;  that  they  had  been  suspecting 
hira  of  bootlegging,  of  loft  robbing,  of  drug-peddling,  and  even  of 
taking  a  hand  in  the  dail\'  robberies  and  hold-ups.  They  say 
that  they  learned  things  recently  that  insi)ire(l  them  to  search 
for  him  and  trace  his  movements  from  Willianisburg  to  Delancey 
Street,  where  one(^  his  name  was  a  thing  to  strike  fear.  insnr«! 
«)be(lien('e,  and  open  loclved  doors. 

^lonk  Eastnum's  real  nam*'  was  William  Delaney.  He  was 
born  on  the  Kast  Side  of  Irish  i)areiits  in  that  era  when  there 
was  no  SuUivati  law  and  the  fighting  was  done  with  fists  and  clubs 
and  now  and  then  brick.  'IMie  Irishman  was  the  bully  boy 
of  the  Kast  Side  those  days.  The  Italiati  and  the  .lew  had  not 
nuule  their  appearance  in  any  great  numb(r.  Neither  had  the 
gunman  enten>d  the  i)icture,  nor  th«>  stilett((.  Fighting  nu-ant 
fighting  with  the  weapons  you  were  born  with.  The  Sullivam 
law,  drawn  to  keep  down  the  rising  power  of  the  new  type  of 
gangster,  reacted  to  abolish  the  Irish  gangs,  which  ina.\  have  been 
rough,   but    they   seldom   shot. 

The  Monk  (no  one  called  him  Bill  or  Delan«'y)  pai<l  litth  if  any 
attention  to  edu<'ation.  lie  lived  in  Delancey  Street  and  fought 
his  way  up  in  the  open  air.  His  police  record  is  not  in  keei)ing 
with  his  sinister  reputation,  which  is  not  an  unusual  feature  of 
the  New  York  gangster.  He  had  fow  aliases — .lohn  Eastman, 
Joseph  Morris,  John  Mar\in,  and  Monk,  a  title  thrust  ui)on 
him  by  his  fellows,  who  a<lmir(>d  his  ability  to  clamber  up  or 
down  a  building  side  to  alTeet  entrance  to  lofts  and  upper  stories. 

He  was  arrested  the  first  time  in  December,  l',)()2,  charged 
with  assault.  Mysteriously,  the  necessary  witnesses  failed  to 
ai)pear  and   tiu'  Monk  was  discharged. 

Eastnuin  went  out  to  establisii  him.self  as  a  bran<l-new  bully 
in  \90'.i,  and  he  gathered  about  him  a  bunch  of  lads  who  were 
quite  ready  for  anything  from  rei)eating  at  the  polls  to  taking 
commissions  to  beat  up  or  otherwise  render  impotent  the  enemy 
or  en«>mies  of  such  clients  who  might  need  storng-arm  assistance. 
Th(\v  say  that  the  only  man  on  the  East  Side  who  ever  accom- 
plished the  lia/.ardous  feat  of  hurling  the  Monk  out  of  his  gin- 
jnill  was  the  redoubtable  I'iggy  Donovan,  who  conducted  a  roug!i 
(Irinking-place  at  o?  Bowery. 

I'iggy  was  a  triJIe  rougher  than  the  Monk  thost>  days,  and  it 
wa^  Piggy's  jjcrsonal  notion  that  he  was  boss  of  his  own  place. 
He  received  his  opi)ortunity  to  tist  his  authority  one  night  w  h(>n 
the  Monk,  "Flat  Butcher,"  and  several  other  gay  and  festiv(> 


blades  entered  his  place  and  made  remarks  calculated  to  evoke 
the  wrath  of  Piggy.  ^Ir.  Donovan,  brother  of  ISIike  Donovan. 
Avho  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  late  Mike  Donovan,  who  was 
boxing  instructor  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  acted  quickly. 

He  smashed  the  INIonk  on-  the  jaw  and  then  threw  him  out 
the  window.  It  was  a  second-story  window,  and  as  chance  had 
it  it  was  closed  when  the  Monk  made  his  exit  thereby.  The 
]Monk,  wearing  the  Avindow-sash  and  manj'  cuts,  landed  on  the 
paAement  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

In  August,  1903.  the  Monk  was  arrested  for  assault  again  and 
was  discharged  the  second  time  because  the  witnesses  failed  to 
show  up.  And  it  was  in  that  same  month  and  year  that  one  of 
his  most  famous  exploits  commanded  the  attention  of  the  polie  > 
and  the  new'spaper  reporters. 

David  Lamar,  Avho  rejoices  in  the  title  of  "Wolf  of  Wall 
Street."  and  Avho  is  now  under  prison  sentence  for  one  of  his 
financial  transactions,  ow  ned  a  country  place  at  Seabright,  N.  J. 
Likewise  he  hired  a  coachman  named  James  ]Mc]Mahon,  who, 
resenting  Lamar's  method  of  firing  him,  beat  up  his  employer 
in  a  fair  fight  and  left  the  Lamar  stables. 

Subsequently  three  huskies  set  upon  MeAIahon  and  all  but 
killed  him.  Later  he  identified  Alonk  Eastman  and  one  of  the 
Monk's  bosom  friends,  Joe  Brown,  as  two  of  the  strong-arms 
who  beat  him.  The  Monk,  Brown,  and  Lamar  were  charged 
with  assault.  The  whole  case,  taken  to  court,  exploded  and 
cA'erybody  was  dischargeil. 

In  December,  1903.  the  famous  Eat-'em-up^Jack  MclManus 
was  killed,  and  there  was  a  great  to  do  about  it,  for  MclManus 
Avas  one  of  Tammany  Hall's  greatest  election  assets,  and  his 
])lace  on  the  East  Side  the  rendezAous  for  useful  men  in  elec- 
ti(m  seasons.  You  can  find  any  nxnnber  of  old-timers  Avho  will 
say  that  the  ^lonk  killed  Eat-'t'm-up  as  sure  as  the  INIonk  him- 
self was  kilh'd.  Certainly,  there  AAas  no  love  lost  between  East- 
man and  ^McManus.  for  political  reasons,  and  because  of  social 
rivalry,  and.  so  say  the  wise  boys,  because  of  the  existence  of  a 
charming  voung  thing  who  wa>  knoAvn  to  East  Side  fame  as 
"Th(    Plush  Pearl.  " 

Three  times  that  month  the  Monk  was  arrested,  tAvice  as  a 
suspicious  ])erson  and  finally  on  suspicion  of  having  caused  the 
demise  of  Eat-'em-up-Jack.  But  the  evidence  was  insuflicient 
and  alibis  Avere  many.     The  Monk  Avas  turned  loos(>. 

By  that  time  the  Monk  Avas  the  boss  of  the  slugging  business 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  east  of  the  Bowery.  "Dopey 
Benny"  Fein,  "Kid  Twist,"  who  later  Avas  to  meet  sudden  death 
at  Cone.\  Island;  .lack  Sirocco,  .lohnny  Spanish,  "  Humpty  " 
Jackson,  who  was  busy  getting  niarrieil  to  Kate  Schwartz  about 
that  time;  "Louis  the  Lump,"  Jack  Selig.  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  seemed  glad  enough  to  be  known  as  the  Monk's  lieutenants. 
The  Monk  came  nearer  to  consolidating  all  the  East-Side  gangs 
than  any  other  leader. 

But  in  Ai)ril.  1904,  tlu'  Monk  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
felonious  as.sault  aiul  wa.>  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  ten  years  by 
Kecorder  (iotT.  It  hai)i)ened  in  the  "Flea  Bag,"  near  Chatham 
Square.  The  "Flea  I^ag"  Avas  a  i)lace  calculated  to  contain 
almost  an>  >ort  of  rough  work  if  the  occasion  demanded  it. 
The  llnmbh'  Dutchman  was  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  "Flea 
Mag."  altho  it  could  never  be  said  that  the  Humble  One  engaged 
in  any  of  the  rough  Avork  staged  thcj-*'. 

The  Dutr-hinan  Avas  not  a  gangstt'r,  m«'rely  a  burglar.  It  was 
here  that  the  Monk  met  up  with  a  lad  named  Wallace,  who, 
the  story  had  it,  Avas  the  son  of  nice  ])arents,  but  a  trifie  wild. 
With  Wallace  the  Monk  adjourn(-d  to  Forty-second  Street, 
when  a  man.  su|)1)o.m(1  to  ha\e  l>een  a  Pinkerton  detectiAe, 
grabbed  Wallace,  Avho  itromptly  api)ealed  to  the  ^lonk  for 
protection. 

The  Monk  rendend  the  desired  aid.  Win  n  he  had  tinislud 
shooting  the  street  A\as  clear.  Nobody  had  been  injured,  but 
the  detective  Avas  considerably  bruised  1\\'  fists  and  feet,  all  the 
property,  the  tt'stimouy-had  it,  of  the  Monk. 

The  Monk  serAed  little  more  than  seven  years  for  this  bit  of 
frolicking  and  it  almost  broke  his  s])irit.  It  hurt  his  pride.  1 1 
hinted  to  him  that  his  u.sefulne^s  to  the  jjolitieians  had  Avaned; 
that  his  intlmiitial  friends  Avere  deserting  him.  At  any  rate,  the 
Monk  took  a  turn  for  the  worse  wlu'U  he  returned  to  the  East 
Side.  He  found  that  'Humpty"  Jackson  had  startetl  in  lousi- 
ness for  himself  and  Avas  master  of  the  Carbarns  Gang;  that 
"Doi)ey  Benny"  Fein  had  recruited  another  independent  mob; 
that  Selig  was  dead,  like  .lohnny  Spanish  and  "Kid  Twist"; 
that  si!i<-e  Charlie  Becker,  '(lyp  tlK>  Blood,"  "Whitey"  Louis, 
"Dago  Frank."  and  "Lefty  Louis"  had  gone  to  the  chair  the 
spirit  of  the  gangs  had  sulTered  a  relapst'  and  that  the  ou\\ 
business  left  for  a  .strong-arm  AAas  strik«^breaking  and  doing 
rough  work  for  merchants  avIio  wanted  to  see  ri\als  put  out  of 
the  way. 

The  Monk  becanu^  a  dope  li«<«d.  He  hit  the  ]>ipe  AvheneAer 
)u>ssible  and  becanu>  a  i)edler  of  tlu-  stulY.  In  ]\lay,  1912,  he 
was   haled    before    Federal   Juilge   Mayer   for   having   snniggled 
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Self-  protecting 
checks 

Are  you  sure  your  checks  are  safe  ? 
Is  all  the  writing  on  both  sides  of  the 
check  protected  ?  Could  the  amount 
be  changed  ?^ — the  payee's  name  }■ — - 
the  date  or  endorsements  ? 

The  way  to  protect  the  four  vital 
parts  of  your  check — amount,  payee's 
name,  date  and  endorsements^ — is  to 
make  the  check  on 

National  Safety  Paper 

The  chemical  qualities  of  this  paper 
make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  alter 
the  writing  with  acid,  eraser  or  knife 
—  a  glaring  white  spot  betrays  the 
change. 

Your  bank  will  furnish  checks  on 
National  Safety  Paper,  if  you  ask  for 
them.  If  you  buy  your  own  checks, 
specify  it  to  your  printer.  You  can 
identify  National  Safety  Paper  by  the 
distinctive  wave  lines  shown  in  the 
check  above. 

Our  book  "  The  Protection  of 
Checks"  exposes  the  various  kinds 
of  check  crimes,  and  tells  the  best 
way  to  prevent  them.  Write  us,  and 
we'll  send  you  a  copy. 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

6 1  Broadway     New  York 
Founded  187  J 
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opium    ill    his    possession    and    trxiiiK    to 
sell  it. 

The  Monk  was  but  a  jest  of  his  old  self. 
He  was  fat  and  soggy  and  he  was  stupid. 
He  was  as  much  like  the  two-fisted  fighting 
man  of  the  days  when  he  Avas  boimcer  in 
Silvex'  Dollar  Smith's  dance-hall,  in  Essex 
Street,  as  he  was  like  a  clergj^Tnan.  He  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island  for  eleven  months  this  time,  and  he 
served  out  the  term. 

It  Avould  seem  that  the  JNIonk  lived  well 
in  prison,  for  he  emerged  in  1917  in  good 
physical  condition.  Loudly  he  announced 
his  regeneration.  He  had  had  enoiigh.  The 
crook(Ml  stuff  didn't  pay.  The  Monk 
was  going  straight.  To  prove  it,  he  would 
join  the  army. 

The  JNIonk  Avent  to  Williamsburg,  the 
district  that  kneAV  him  best  after  his  ])o\ver 
Avaned  on  the  East  Side  of  JNIanliattan. 
He  enlisted  as  William  Delaney  in  the 
Forty-scA'enth  Regiment,  Xcav  York  Na- 
tional G  uard,  and  when  a  part  of  that  out- 
fit became  a  part  of  the  106th  United 
States  Infantry,  ho  went  to  France  Avith  it. 
The  Monk  Avon  no  tlecorations,  but  served 
Avell  and  Avillingly. 

Governor  Smith  restored  the  ISIonk  to 
citizenship  because  he  had  served  so  Avell 
in  the  war.  Col.  Frank  Wai'd  went  to  the 
GoA^ernor  on  Eastman's  behalf  and  the 
restoration  Avas  the  result. 


BREAKFAST    PANCAKES   NOW   CHEER 
PRISON  INMATES  AT  STILLWATER 

A  FORTY-FOUR-YEAR  pancake  fast 
Avas  ])roken  Avhen  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison,  at  Still- 
water, some  mornings  ago  partook  of  tA\() 
helpings  of  piping  hot,  melloAV  brown, 
crackle-fringed,  six-inch  Avheat-cakes.  He 
was  not  the  only  inmate  avIio  partook  of  the 
toothsome  disks  that  morning,  but  he  had 
l)een  without  them  longer  than  the  others, 
for  he  went  to  prison  in  1876  and  pancakes 
had  neA'er  been  served  in  the  institution 
ill  all  that  time.  The  unusual  food  was  out; 
of  the  innoA^ations  brought  aliout  by  .J.  J. 
Sullivan,  the  neAV  AA'arden.  Mr.  Sullivan 
IciioAvs  that  all  men  are  natural  pancake 
fans,  and  during  the  years  he  had  been 
connected  Avith  the  prison  as  guard  and 
deputy  warden  he  had  more  than  once  re- 
tlocted  on  what  a  treat  Avheat-cakes  Avould 
!)('  for  the  inmates.  So  when  he  became 
warden  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  Avas 
to  add  AA'heat-cakes  to  the  prison  breakfast 
menu  tAviee  a  Aveek,  and  it  is  said  that  corn- 
and  buclvAvheat-eakes  are  in  prospect. 
Warden  Sullivan  has  also  made  other 
changes  in  the  prison  fare.  "I  believe 
prisoners  should  be  aa'cII  fed,"  he  says. 
He  does  not  believe  in  pampering  the 
prisoners,  but  thinks  men  in  prison  retain 
their  old  appetites  for  "eats,"  and  he  Avants 
to  treat  them  like  human  beings.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  modern 
theory  of  prison  management,  Avhich  has  dis- 
carded the  old  harsh  methods.  He  holds 
that  the  neAV  way  is  the  better,  not  only  from 
considerations  of  humanity,  but  because  it 
keeps    the    inmates    more    contented     and 
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makes  prison  luaiiagcnu'iit  loss  (lifficult. 
The  new  methods  are  well  exemi)litiecl  in 
the  Minnesota  prison  to-day.  ""Upside 
down'  about  covers  what  has  taken  place," 
said  Warden  Sullivan  to  Th(jmas  J. 
INIalone,  of  The  Dcurhorn  I ndt- pendent,  in 
discussing  the  changes  in  the  institution 
since  ]\Ir.  Sullivan  went  to  work  as  a  guard 
there  nineteen  •  years  ago.  The  warden 
continued: 

"As  1  recall  it  the  cells  were  lighted 
by  candles  when  1  came  to  the  prison. 
p]ach  cell  had  an  earthen  jar  filled  once  a 
day  with  wat(>r  which  served  for  both  drink- 
ing and  washing. 

"The  men  ate  breakfast  and  dinner  in 
thediuing-hall.but  tooksu))i)er  in  their  cells, 
a  s(jli-tary  experience.  Only  such  tobacco 
Avas  used  as  was  made  in  the  prison. 

"All  inmates  wore  the  regulation  prison 
shoe,  coarse  and  heavy  brogans.  Only 
the  prison  issue  of  other  wearing  apparel 
was  permitted.  Conversation  among  in- 
mates was  allowed  only  when  they  were 
let  into  the  yard  on  I  lie  big  holidays— the 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  day, 
Christmas,  and  New  Year's. 

All  inmate  could  have  only  one  visit  a 
month  from  the  outside. 

"To-day  every  cell  in  the  Minnesota 
prison  is  electric-lighted  and  has  running 
water,  hot  and  cold,  and  a  lavatory. 

"All  thr<'e  meals  daily  are  served  in  the 
dining-hall.  Food  con)es  hot  from  the 
ranges.  Tobacco  may  be  sent  to  the  men 
from  the  outside  or  they  uuiy  luiy  it  them- 
selves, all  kinds. 

"As  for  clothing,  inmates  to-day  wear 
prison  issue  coat  and  trousers,  a  plain  gray 
much  like  that  of  the  mail-carrier's  uniform, 
but  they  may  wear  any  good  qualify  busi- 
ness shoe  which  they  may  care  to  l)uy  or 
which  may  be  sent  them.  They  may  lui\e 
white  handkerchiefs  and  underwear  within 
their  means.  As  every  able-bodied  inmate 
makes  money  by  his  work  in  llir  prison 
industries,  each  has  a  fund  on  which  he 
may  draw  for  such  puri)oses. 

"Conver.sation  is  permitted  at  meals 
every  other  day  and  whenever  the  men  are 
out  in  the  yard.  They  are  out  not  only 
on  holidays,  but  ou  virtually  every  Satur- 
day afternoon  in  summer. 

"We  do  not  limit  arbitrarily  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  an  inuuite  may  have  in  a 
given  period.  Whether  a  visitor  shall  see 
an  inmate  is  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case.  Our  policy  in  this 
matt   r    is  liberal." 

The  prison  titlilude  toward  n-creatiou 
Mud  diversion  is  enlightening. 

"There  were  no  games  in  the  old  days," 
went  on  th(!  former  |;4()-a-montli  guard. 
"To-day  baseball  is  an  established  part  of 
the  institution  |)rogram.  with  a  lirst  and  a 
secontl  inmate  team  i'\cry  season  and  with  a 
game  every  Saturday  afternoon  and  every 
holiday,  if  weather  permits,  through  the 
sunnner.  Civilian  teams  from  outside  met-t 
the  prison  team  on  its  home  diamond. 

"ilorseshoe  pitching  has  been  introduced 
recently.     Other  games  are  in  lyrospecl. 

"For  those  wlio  desir*'  to  engage  in 
special  study  along  cultural  lines  th(>re  is  the 
Pierian  Chaulaucpui  Circle,  nuule  up 
wholly  of  inmates,  which  holds  regular 
meetings,  observes  a  definite  program,  and 
now  and  then  stages  an  entertainment  in 
the  prison  auditorium  lu-fon-  the  rest  of  the 
inslilutiou's  i)opulalion.  This  circle  is 
self-directed,  its  literary,  dramatic,  and 
musical  programs  are  justly  popular. 

"The  prison  band  is  another  agency  that 
serves  to  lift  the  inmate  out  ul  the  nio- 
nofon.\   (if  his  surroundings." 
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I  IE  EDDICASE-both  solid  rihre 
and  corrugated — is  iniide  Irom 
Eddv  stock  that  must  test  tar  in  excess 
ot  standard  railroad  requirements  before 
the  box  can  leave  the  factory. 

The  Eddicase  is  always  over-test! 

Built  complete  in  the  Eddv  Paper 
Company's  huge  paper  mills  where 
everv  process  in  the  manufacture — pulp 
to  final  printing — is  Eddy-owned. 

Rt'sult — Uniform  high  quality 
Unequaled  service 
Promises  fulfilled 
Lonir-headed  economy. 

^'our  inquiry,  mail  or  wire,  is  the  first 
step  towards  shipping  satisfaction. 

EDDY    PAPER    CO. 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan 
Chicago:  Conway  Building  New  Vork:  Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 
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MATTY'S"   TRIBUTE   FROM   THE   FANS 


BASEBALL  SUPERMEN- rise  from  time  to  time,  gaiu 
the  pinnacle  of  baseball  fame,  eventually  leave  the 
diamond,  and  then  sink  into  comparative  obscurity. 
Only  one  great  player  has  been  able  to  retain,  in  practically  un- 
diminished measure,  his  place  as  a  popidar  hero  in  the  minds  of 
the  fans.  That  player  is  Christy  IVIathew- 
son,  the  famous  pitcher.  "Matty"  is  in 
a  class  by  himself,  occupying,  as  Hugli 
S.  FuUerton,  the  sports  writer,  suggests 
in  the  New  York  Erening  Mail,  "a  niche 
in  baseball  no  other  man  ever  did,  and 
perhaps  none  ever  will."  To  the  mind 
of  the  enthusiast  "Matty"-  embodies 
the  ideal  player  and  st-ands  for  all  the 
best  things  in  the  game,  not  only  as  a 
pitcher,  but  as  a  clean,  right-living  mar. 
The  affection  in  which  he  is  held  was 
well  demonstrated  at  Christmas  time 
JMathewson  is  now  at  Saranae,  N.  Y.. 
fighting  a  "close"  game  with  tuberculosis. 
and  the  rooters  for  him  in  this  grim  con- 
test took  up  the  suggestion  of  sending 
him  a  word  of  applause  in  the  form  of 
cards  bearing  messages  of  encourage- 
ment. The  idea  s])read  rapidl.v  and  tlic 
Christmas  cards  poured  in  from  men  in 
all  walks  of  life,  testifying  to  the  sincere 
admiration  and  sympathy-  of  Ihe  fans. 
So  gi'eat  was  the  number  of  these  eheer- 
fid  missives  that  a  sp(>cial  mail-hag  had 
to  be  made  up  to  hold  thcni  all.  Popu- 
lar tho  Christy  Mathewson  always  has 
been  ever  since  lie  became  a  big-leagner, 
he  is  a  man  wliom  but  very  few  })ersons 
ever  knew  intimately.  "'Matty'  was 
not  easy  to  get  acquainted  Avith,"  JMr. 
FuUerton  tells  us  in  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
gi'eat  pitcher,  accompanying  the  writer's 
comments  on  the  fans'  Christmas  demon- 
stration.    He  continues: 


THE   FANS  STILL  ROOT   FOR   HOL 


He  never  rushed  into  friendshii)s,  but 
once  he  accepted  a  man  as  a  friend  he 
never  changed.     That  man  had  passed 
some  test  of  which  "Matty"  alone  knew. 
And    the    test    never    was    one   save   of 
character.     He  did  not  like  persons  in- 
side or  outside  of  baseliall  who  were  not  decent.     1  doubt  whether 
he  ever  disliked  any  one  in  his  life;  he  simply  didn't  like  them. 
and  that  fact  being  established,  he  wasted  no  time  or  thought 
in  disliking  them. 

When  he  first  came  into  the  National  League,  fresh  from 
college,  where  he  had  won  a  gi-eat  reputation,  he  was  a  strapping, 
rather  raw-boned  boy  witli  a  world  of  speed  and  a  fast  curve  ball. 
He  went  to  Cincitmati,  and  it  was  there  that  1  first  saw  him.  If 
ever  there  was  a  kid  who  showed  a  world  of  stuff  it  was  he. 
Yet  he  could  not  get  a  chance  to  show  what  he  had.  He  did 
not  complain.  In  fact  ho  told  me  years  later  that  the  season 
of  fretting  and  waiting  did  him  more  good  than  anything  he 
coidd  have  done.  He  sat  silent,  studying  their  own  and  opposing 
pitchers,  and,  when  others  were  loafing,  he  sUpt  oiit  to  practise. 

He  did  not  show  much  when  New  Y^ork  first  got  him,  but  when 
he  cut  loose,  his  curve  and  speed  caused  him  to  be  heralded  as  a 
second  Rusie.  Modern  fans  can  not  imagine  that.  Y^et  all 
"Matty"  had  for  three  years  was  speed  and  one  of  the  fastest- 
breaking  curves  ever  allowed  to  run  untamed.     The  thing  he 


Thousands  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  ihe 

f?reat  pitcher  remembered  him  at    Christmas 

time  with  messages  of  encouragcMiieiit  in  his 

gallant  fight  for  life. 


learned  was  that  he  must  get  control.  He  worked  for  it  and  got  it. 
For  three  seasons  he  whipt  and  cracked  \\w  speed  and  eurve 
across.  Then  his  arm  weakened.  The  arm  was  so  bad  it  might 
have  sent  any  man  back  to  the  bushes.  "Matty"  nursed  it. 
He  realized  that  if  he  wotdd  last  he  mtist  save  the  arm,  and  he 
knew  that  using  curves  was  ruining  it.     He  came  the  next  season 

with  a  slow  ball  and  a  slow  curve.  His 
sudden  change  of  method  upset  the  entire 
league.  He  still  had  sjieed,  but  by  mix- 
ing it  with  the  slows  it  became  twice  as 
effective.  For  five  years  longer  he  used 
that  assortment,  always  adding  little 
touches  to  his  work,  always  working  to 
increase  his  control — which,  after  all,  is 
the  ba.sis  of  pitching. 

His  arm  failetl  again.  The  next  spring 
1  was  making  a  tour  i  f  the  training-camps 
and  reached  tiie  (Jiant  stronghold. 
•'Where's  'Matty'?"  I  asked.  "Over 
there,  inventing  a  new  .system  of  slants," 
some  one  said.  He  was  over  at  one  side 
of  the  lot,  throwing  slowly,  studying 
each  ball,  altering  the  length  of  his 
stc))  each  time,  exj)erinu'nting,  trying 
with  infinite  patience  to  make  the  ball 
do  as  he  wanted  it  to  do.  The  result 
was  the  development  of  his  famous 
"fadeawaj"  slow  ))all,  which  made  him 
more  effective  than  he  vxvr  had  been 
lief  ore. 


Tlve  on«>  phase  of  "Matty's"  charac- 
ter tliat  made  liim  more  beloved  than 
any  other  was  his  willingness  to  aid  tlie 
youngsters  with  the  team.  He  woidd 
teach  or  advise  any  beginner  who  showed 
a  disposition  to  learn.  Mr.  FuUerton 
continues: 

lie  was  ready  to  ('xi)lain  any  of  hi.s 
arts  or  tricks  to  any  kid,  to  lielp  him 
and  the  team.  When  the  fiery  McGraw 
quarreled  with  i)la.vers  it  was  "Matty" 
who  healed  the  lireaches  and  advised 
the  young  players  Avhat  to  do. 

Don't  get  the  idea  "Matty"  was  a 
mollycoddle.  He  Avas  100  p<'r  cent,  male 
he-man.  He  smoked  a  hit,  drank  a  bit, 
at  times  gambled  and  swore.  His  an- 
alytical mind  made  him  love  to  pla.v 
games.  He  Avas  a  fine  chess-  and  checker- 
])layer  and  good  at  cards.  When  he, 
])layt'd  ])oker  or  craps  lie  played  the 
same  Avay  he  pitched,  thoughtfully 
figuring  chances,  and  I'll  testify  he 
Ava.-  a   tough  bird   to   i)luck. 

The  discovery  of  the  crookedness  of  some  plaj^ers  hurt  "Matty" 
to  the  heart .  It  Avas  he  Avho  forced  the  ex])osure  by  suspending 
Clia.se  and  preferring  charges  against  him.  Early  in  the  White 
Sox-Reds  series.  Avlien  I  discoA^ered  Avhat  Avas  coming  off,  1  Avent 
to  the  room  shoclced  and  Avorried.  I  kncAV  Cicotte  had  throAvn 
a  game,  yet  fought  myself  to  keep  from  belieA'ing  it  in  the  face  of 
damning  eA'idence.  "Matty"  was  in  bed.  I  told  him  Avhat  I 
had  heard.  For  -i  inijuite  he  remained  quiet.  Then  suddenly 
he  sat  up: 

"Damn  'em."  he  said.  "They  deserAC  it.  They  white- 
Avashed  one  case  and  iiiA'ited  it." 

Then  Avith  flood-gates  of  anger  raised,  he  told  me  the  story  of 
the  Chase-Ma  gee  case. 

No  Avonder  the  fans  refuse  to  forget.  The  thousands  of 
Christmas  cards  told  him  more  than  Avords  our  esteem  for  him 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  fight. 

It's  a  close  game,  and  every  encouragement  will  count  in 
helping  him  win. 
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COMMUNITY 

jl\  FIl^iE  building  means  something 
to  everybody  in  town.  For  Architecture 
spea\s  to  the  whole  community;  not 
merely  to  a  few  artistic-minded  people. 


HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS 

TERRA  COTTA  SERIES  No.  4 

Italian  Renaissance  Details 


Cartouche  ot  cmiier 

Snd  Slo>-y. 

Filfiie  HuiCiliiiu 


Pediment  nvpr  Currier  Wiiiiloir,  Sri 
St'iry.  Fileiie  Hinhling 

Pediment  (Curved) 

The  curved  pediment  is  one  ot  sev- 
eral types  of  pediment  developed  from 
Classic  architecture  by  the  Renais- 
sance Italians. 
The  Classic 
form  oi  pedi- 
mentispointtd, 
as  on  the  Par- 
thenon. 

Cartouche 

A  French 
n.ime  for  a  de- 
tail frequently 
seen  in  Italian 
Renaissance  ar- 
chitecture, dc' 
vcloped    from 

the  shields  which  appeared  in  Roman 

architecture. 

Console 

The  console, 
or  scroll  bracket, 
is  a  form  develop- 
ed from  Classic 
architecture,  and 
extensively  used 
by  the  Italians  of 
the  Renaissance, 
and  later  by  the 
French.  The  con- 
sole is  a  detail  of 
many  uses,  and 
with  great  possi- 
bilities for  beauti- 
ful modelling. 
I  All  the  material  il'aslrated  is  Terra  Cotia] 


Copyright,  1920.  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  Drawing  by  Uugh  Ferris3 

STORE      BUILDING      OF      WILLIAM       FILENE'S       SONS       S       CO. 

BOSTON,    MASS 

D.     H.     8URNH»V      S     CO    .     ARTHITCCTS 


Cunaote  under  Bal- 

con  It  nt  Srd  Story, 

Fiiene  UuiUiing 


To  become  familiar  with  Archileclure,  follow 
this  Series  of  Details.  No.  5  will  appear  in 
The  Literary  Digett  of  February  12,  1921. 


TOOK  at  the  great  Terra  Cotta  store  building  oi  William  Filene's  Sons  S)L  Com- 
-*— '  pany,  in  Boston,  pictured  above.  Its  only  natural  that  Filene's  attracts  customers 
from  all  over  New  Hngland  ;  that  it  has  led  in  progressive  measures  such  as  employees' 
profit-siiaring ;  that  it  has  a  national  name  for  the  cliaracter  of  its  service  ;  that  it  is,  in 
short,  one  of  the  largest  retail  ready-to-wear  apparel  stores  in  America.  It  couldn't  be  other- 
wise.     There  simply  has  to  be  such  a  store  inside  such  a  building. 

Moreover,  only  an  architect  could  have  the  vision  and  knowledge  of  building  necessary 
to  make  that  building  express  to  the  whole  public  the  very  spirit  of  Filene's.  Everybody 
recognizes  the  effect ;  only  a  few  know  the  many  problems  mastered  by  the  architect  to 
produce  the  effect. 

The  facing  material  —  the  whole  exterior — of  this  Filene  Building  is  Terra  Cotta. 
Beautifully  adapted  to  the  design,  this  Terra  Cotta  possesses  its  own  permanent  and 
inherent  qualities  of  texture  and  color.  The  mass  of  the  building  is  Terra  Cotta  of  a 
light  grey  color  with  a  large  black  speck.  This  mass  frames  the  groups  of  windows  from 
the  second  to  the  eighth  stories. — windows  .set  in  finelv  modelled  screens  of  Terra  Cotta 
in  a  bronze  green  tone. 

Such  permanent  hcitnt\  n  jl-way;  projitaljU: 

NATIONAL  Tfc-RRA  Co  [ T A  SOCIETY  is  a  bureau  of  service  and  infoimation  operating 
for  the  Terra  Cotta  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Its  publications  cover  not 
only  the  technical  and  structural  use  of  the  material  but  show,  as  well,  examples  of  its 
application  to  buildings  of  all  types. 

Anybody  who  is  interested  in  building  or  in  architecture  will  tind  "Terra  Cotta  Defined" 
a  particularly  instructive  booklet.  By  photographs  of  interesting  and  important  buildings, 
it  shows  not  only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but  what  it  means  to  any  ouTier  or  tenant.  Write 
for  it  now. 

Other  brochures,  of  greater  specific  value  as  shown  by  their  titles,  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  indicate  in  their  requests  their  particular  interest  in  the  type  of  building.     These  are: 

The  School  The  Store  The  Bank  The  Theatre  The  Garage 

Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TERRA  COTTA 


T^cr)nancni 


Beauti/it? 


Vrofitahlc 
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Choosing  the hlectrical Servants 
for  Your  Home 

ELECTRICITY  has  furnished  the  elusive  answer 
to  the  ser\ant  problem.  Transporting  power 
cheaply  and  efficiently  to  any  point  of  conve- 
nience, it  has  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  housekeeping 
by  its  ability  to  do  mechanically  the  heavy  household 
tasks,  and  by  economically  providing  the  highest  type 
of  liome  comforts  and  conveniences. 


In  selecting  the  appliances 
that  will  make  electricity  most 
effective  for  your  specific  needs, 
go  to  a  responsible  electrical 
dealer  and  be  guided  by  his  ad- 
\  ice — and  by  some  nationally 
Icnown  trade-mark,  such  as 
Western  Electric,  which  has 
established  itself  as  an  assur- 
ance of  satisfaction  and  good 
Vixlue. 

Give  even  more  careful 
thought  to  the  electrical  instal- 
Ution,  the  insulated  wiring, 
which  delivers  current  to  the 
point  of  use,  and  is  the  actual 
foundation  of  electrical  dejjend- 
ability  and  service.  The  in- 
stallation should  be  planned  and 
made  by  qualified  architects  and 
electrical  contractors,  and  ex- 
acting standards  of  cjuality 
maintained  in  all  materials. 

V    V    V 

IIal)irshaw  can  safely  be 
chosen  to  establish  the  keynote 
of  excellence  for  any  installation. 
It  has  been  the  standard  of 
insulated  wire  and  cable  quality 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 


Habirshaw    Wire     Manufactured 

by 

tiabirsha'w  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
Yonkers,   New  York 


a  highly  specialized  engineering 
staff  and  adequate  research 
facilities,  supplementing  a 
modern  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion, guarantee  the  maintenance 
and  ad\ancement  of  Habirshaw 
leadership. 

National  distribution  tlnougli 
the  comprehensive  merchandis- 
ing system  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  makes  Habir- 
shaw available  in  every  acti\e 
market,  and  supports  volume 
production,  securing  to  the 
consumer  the  high  excellence  of 
Habirshaw  products  at  no  more 
than  market  prices. 

V    V    V 

Remember  that  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  the  cjuality  of  electrical 
products  by  inspection — much 
dependence  must  be  placed 
upon  the  responsibility  of  manu- 
facturers. Established  trade- 
marks such  as  Habirshaw  and 
Western  Electric,  and  the  advice 
and  work  of  competent  technical 
men  are  the  certain,  dependalile 
guides  to  economical,  efficient 
electrical  service. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 

by 
Western  Electric  Company 

I ncorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

(Continued 
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HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  oftizne"^ 

Insulated  Wire  £?  Cable 

PlusWestem  Electric  Compajiy's  Service 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE 
GAME  REFUGE 

SPORTSMEN  and  others  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  game  are  agreed 
1hat  the  game  refuge  is  one  of  the  most 
eft'eetive  means  eA'er  devised  for  increasing 
the  production  of  wild  life.  Such  a  refuge 
has  to  he  properly  handled,  however,  in 
order  to  produce  results.  For  instance,  a 
quail  refuge  containing-  twelve  quail  and 
one  tomcat  would  stand  but  a  slim  chance 
of  increasing  the  quail  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Eliminate  th(>  tomcat,  fence  a 
few^  brush  i)alches  with  woven  wii-e,  and 
feed  during  snow,  and  the  same  refuge 
may  produce  from  .M  to  100  quail  per 
jear.  To  be  a  refuge,  the  place  must 
furnish  protection  and  also  maintenance 
to  the  animals  and  birds  that  seek  it. 
It  must  be  located  in  a  place  where  the 
game  has  access  to  it,  and  its  boundaries 
must  be  w^ell  defined.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  laws  regulating  it  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. For  the  guidance  of  persons  in- 
terested in  game  refuges,  Aldo  Leopold, 
seci-etary  of  the  New  INle.xico  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  in  a  recent  numlier  of 
All  Oiitduora  (New  York)  furnish-es  the 
followimg  hints: 

First  of  all,  a  refuge  is  not  a  refuge  un- 
less it  is  surrounded  by  hunting  grounds. 
The  ])ur])ose  of  a  refuge  is  to  overflow. 
If  the7-e  is  nothing  to  overflow  into,  then 
it  is  not  a  refuge  at  all,  but  a  game  pre- 
serve. Thus  when  the  State  of  Arizona 
created  certain  "game  refuges"  consisting 
of  entire  isolated  mountain  ranges  sur- 
rounded by  desert,  the  term  "refuge" 
was  misused.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Arizona  had  closed  only  a  selected  part  of 
each  mountain  range,  so  that  the  natural 
increase  could  overflow%  y)reed,  and  be 
hunted  on  the  remaining  parts,  then  the 
closed  areas  would  have  been  refuges  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

Secondly,  a  refuge  is  not  a  refuge  unless 
the  closed  area  is  freed  from  vermin  and 
provided  with  the  necessary  food-plants, 
wa.ter  fences,  salt,  etc.,  to  make  the 
l)reeaing  stock  as  productive  as  possible. 
'^I'he  maximum  possible  rates  of  increase  of 
various  game  stock  is  from  50  per  cent, 
to  1,000  per  cent,  per  year;  the  actual  rate 
of  increase  where  nothing  is  done  to  aid 
nature  must,  in  the  long  run,  appro.ximate 
zero.  Enough  said.  Of  course,  no  refuge 
can  hope  to  attain  the  maximum,  but 
ever,v  refuge  can  be  made  many-fold  more 
])roductive  by  the  investinent  of  a  little 
intelligent  effort. 

Thirdly,  a  refuge  is  not  a  refuge  unless 
it  is  enforced.  The  law  books  alone  do 
not  raise  game. 

Fourthly,  the  ])oundaries  must  be 
marked.  Yon  can  not  enforce  a  closed 
area  \mless  hunters  know  Avhere  it  is. 
Pennsylvania's  plan  of  barbed-wire  is  an 
example  of  good  boundary  marking. 

Fifthly,  the  boundaries  must  be  perma-. 
nent.  Big  game  especially  learns  the  loca- 
tion of  refuge  boundaries  just  as  soon  as  the 
hunters  do.  If  every  passing  legislature 
tinkers  with  the  boundary-lines,  the  whole 
operation   is   seriously   handicapped. 


THE   CHILD-FEEDING    FUED 

(Cantinued  from  page  17; 

$525.00-  Missionary  Society  c.l  C'alvaiy  M.  K.  S.  S,. 
I  ,1st    OiaiiKf,    \.    J. 

$500.00  each— "('ash."  Wiiilc  I'lains,  X.  Y. ;  Kaoul 
•  liaipi'iitiei';  Win.  G.  Uavidsdii  &  Co.,  Jiic. ;  "A  Friend," 
Itica,  X.  Y. ;  Itcadi-is  of  "CSoapel  Advocate,"  Xaslivillu. 
Teiiii. ;  T.  \V.  Coverdale;  W.  K.  ilolt,  Jr.;  Ilcihert  and 
Kloieiice  Sieck;  H.  Charles  Scliweinen;  ]I.  S.  Cjllepsic: 
Oihsdii  County  Chapter,  A.  U.  C,  Trenton,  Tenn. ;  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  H.  i.  Ward;  Kalmkn  Hawaii,  T.  I.:  Uhig- 
liamlon  Kiwaiil.s  Cluli,  J'.iiiKhanilon.  X.  Y. ;  George  (J 
ISruwn;  Hendersouville  iletli.  Cliurch,  Hendersonvillc, 
K.    C. 

$499.00— People    of   Fulton,    X.    Y. 

$486,35— Muscatine    P.     S..    low  a. 

$460.40— Baiilist    Missionary    Convcntio/i,    Walton,    N.    V. 

$456.66— People    of     Cambridge.     Ohio. 

$450.00— B.    .s.    and    C.    W.    Ward. 

$438.37— Puhlic    School,    Ventnor   City,    X.    .1. 

$410. ?5 — People    of    Caniljridgc,    Cambridge,    Ohio. 

$400.00— Citizens    of    Ktifaida,    Okla. 

$400.00  each— J.  Willis  tJaidner;  Dayton  K'iwanis 
Cliilj,  Ohio;  Poughkcepsie  Friend,  X.  Y. ;  Ji.  Wheeler 
)  >yer. 

$397.80— People    of    .Tamestowii.    N.    Y. 

$392.47     Firsl     Kaplist    CInn'ch,    Xorfolk,    Xehr. 

$391.08  — Carmichaels    Presbv.     S.     .S..    Pa. 

$373.50  — "In     .Memory     of     Charles     W.     llalfhlll,     .7r." 

$373.00- People    of     llarrisburg.     I'a. 

$369.69     Sophomore    Class,     Tnrlock    Jligli    School,    Cal. 

$358.36   -Citizens   of   Elgin,    111. 

$350.00-  The    Vanco    Company.    Columbus,    Ohio. 

$349.00— .Scott    Jllgh    School.    Toledo,    Ohio. 

$344.00-    I'coiile    of    Cambridge,    Ohio. 

$342.80— Xe»     Brunswick    High    School,  •N.     .T. 

$327.59  -People   of    Santa    Ana,    Cal. 

$327.05— Forty  Fort  M.  E.  Church  Wyoming  Con- 
frence.    Forty    I'ort.    Pa. 

$324.03— Poly  Civic  (  hib  of  Lipng  Beach  i'..lv  11.  S  , 
Cal.  '     ■ 

$321.00— Chrslriut    Si.    I'.ainist    Chnrcli,    I'hilaiU  Iphla,    I'a. 

$320.00     Wic'ldta     Nigh     School,     Kansas. 

$315.00— Presbyterian     Sab.     School,     Lawrenceville,     111. 

$305.82— Hoiiiewooil  United  Presby.  Church,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

$301.70  Headers  of  tho  "Tiviii  Falls  Xews,"  Twin 
Falls.     Idalio. 

$300.00  each— Katherliie  F.  and  Panchita  and  Kllzabclh 
F.  Wall;  Bruen  Kigdou  and  Itrueii ;  II.  A.  Slayton  & 
Co..     .Moirisville,    Vt. 

$287.70— lialtimoro    City    College,    Md. 

$282.00     Faculty     and     Students     State 
XalcbilDches,    La. 

$277.25— liockford    High    .School,    III. 

$270.56     0w<JSS0    Cilv    Schools,    .Mich. 

$259.84     State    Street    S.     S.,    Bristol,    Va. 

$258.70      Lawrence    High    School.    Mass. 

$258.50- Christian    Chinch,     Hnrkcsville,    Kv. 

$250.00      each      .Mrs.      Dale      liackewcll;      .\ir> 
Connabce     and     Helen     A.      .Micks;      llainlllon 
Two    l!i\eis.    Wis.;    Uockford     lied    Cross    Workcis.    .Miun, 
Si.    P.    Bradley;    II.    JI.    Thompson;    1'.    K.    Wilson. 

$248.43     Chl..ireM    of    Wlimshoro,    S.    C. 
.Mary    .M.    Xeslor. 
Sanrly    Lake    Community,    Pa. 
Citizens    of    Kirkersville,     Kirkersvlllc.    (tblo. 
Men's   Biljle    Class    anil    Isl    t'rcck    I'nlon,    Blue 
Ky. 
Collection     of     Townsend     Ward     ( 


Normal     School. 


lohn      L. 
.Mig.     Co.. 


linir.ilo 


-Oaklaml     Terminal 


$247.38 

$247.00 

$239.00 

$238.21 
Dianioud. 

$237.50 
K.    \. 

$235.00  -People    of   Santa   Ana.    Cal. 

$230.67     Kmployecs   of    San    Franclsci 
ltailua.\s   of   Oakland,    Cal. 

$230.40     Citizens    of    .Marshall,     Texas. 

$227.00      .Men's    Baraca   Class,    Camden,    Ark, 

$219.03      Hlppey  .Consolidated    Schools.    Ohio. 

$214.20  Grace  Epls.  Hunch  of  St.  .Vgncs  Guild.  Waler- 
ville,    .v.    Y. 

$214.14     Pres.    Church,    Port    Byron,    X.    Y. 

$212.00     Mrs.    Frank    C.    Dunn. 

$208.08  -  Church  of  God  Sunday  School,  Itoaring  Spilng, 
I'a. 

$205.87     licdfora    rublle    School.    Va. 

$20,H.00  Women's  Bible  Class  First  Presby.  Church. 
Okhib a    City,    Okla. 

$200.05     MrockiHirt    Xormal    TralninK    School.    X.    Y. 

WOO. 00  each— "III  Memory  ot  Fmnia  L.  Bain";  Jlr. 
and  .Mrs.  .lohii  G.  .\nderson ;  I'lorence  II.  Mathews  and 
.lohn  .\.  .Mathews;  ".Vnonyiiions."  Landisville.  I'a.;  S.  .\. 
Scott;  Mr.  uml  .Mrs.  W.  1'.  Miirriiy;  I).  M..  Boslon. 
Mass.;  W.  K.  ('.,  .lacksum  lllc.  Fla. ;  llumsey  Mall  School. 
Cornwall,  Coiiii. ;  Sophie  B.  Carter;  Flklon  M.  K.  .Sunday 
School,  Md.  ;  L.  /,.  Netzorg ;  Cilizcns  of  l''ronteiiac, 
Kans.  ;  Fdlih  H.  Ilcininglon ;  l.eltoy  School  and  Com- 
niuiiilv.  Ohio;  K.  I'.  Fairbank-.:  c.  Fairbanks;  Bob 
lluglics:    Mrs.    Gertrude    I,,     llowland;    F.    M.     .M.    Murry. 

$192.55     Isl    Chrlsllan    Hefoimed    Church.    Deiuer.    Colo. 
St.     Paul's    Church,    Xew    liochellc,    X.     V. 
Kiitonah    Fire   -Dcpt.,    X.    Y. 
I'cople    of    Norfolk,     Va. 
.Mr.    anil    Mrs.    Ales.    K.    Sessous. 

$182.89- lit    Pres.    S.    S.,    Frccport,    X.    Y. 

$178.65      II.    Mcl'hcc. 

$178.40-  I'reshyleriaiL    Sinulav     School.     Yellow     Springs, 

Ohio 

Washlnglon    School,     (  Inchiiiall.    Ohio. 

C.    I),    llahb. 

Trlnlly    M.    K.    Church,    Roanoke,    Va. 

People    of    I'ea'iody,    Kiiius, 

Citizens    of    Amber.    X.    Y. 

Ilosion      Devclopnieiit     and     Sanllaiy     Co. 
Onil.vitig    Plants,    Mass. 

$169.11      Klskl   V.    M.    C.   A.,    Saltshuig.    Pn. 
$165.00 -.Mhiers     nud     Shipiiers     of     Mlller-Vcln. 
tiwii.    I'a. 

$I6I.05-M.     E.     Church,     KnoshurK    Falls,    VermoiiL 
$160.00    Kobert  Sldpiier   and   Dr.    and   Mrs.   Hoht.    Lewis. 

.r.    W.    Wllkerson. 

1st    Pres.     Cbnrch,    .Salem.    X.    .1. 

While    rialiis    High    School    and    .VIvali    T.    Oils. 

Ijniiloyees    of    .Spencer    Trask.    .New    York    (  Ity. 

Isi    .Mclbiidlst   Kplscoiial    Church,   Greeley,    Colo. 

I'ainassns    Club,     N'ew    York    City. 

Teachers   and   Pupils  of   II.    S.    and    .lunior    Itcd 
rialns,    la. 


$190.00 
$187.00 
$186.50 
$184.32 


$177.77 
$176.45 
$175.00 
$174.50 
$174.00 
$171.75 


and 


Dlll- 


$159.57 

$157.08 

$155.61 

$155.00 

$151.88 

$150.90 

$1,50.38 
<'ross.     Ilccic 

$150.00  each  .Vstu'riiionl  Iteil  Cross  Soelelv.  Te\as: 
Mis.  Frank  ll.iskcll;  Mansfield  I'erry ;  Victor  M.  Ulder; 
T.  II.  .shepaid;  Harlington  Pres.  .s.  S.,  S.  C. ;  .los.  A. 
BroVMi. 

$147.75      Mr.    tool    .Mrs.     A.    V.    Kidder    ali.l    llarhura. 

JI47.50     Sioiklon     School     (  blldrcn.     IC.     Orange.    .\.     .T. 

$146. .'■>0     WcllslMuc.     I'a,     School. 

$146.00      Dcaiui    School,    Santa    Barbara.    Cal. 

$145.54 -Fiiiployees  Warren  FounUi'y  &  Mai'hlno  Co., 
PbllllpsbnrK.    .N.    .1. 

$145.25     Xorlh    High    School.    Syracuse,    X.    Y. 

$142.50      People    of    Cambridge.    Ohio. 

$142.00  (Mllcers  and  F.ni)loyees  of  Culf  Coast  Lines, 
Iloiisioii,    Texas. 

$140.00  each  Sonlli  Korlrlght  Commimlly.  X.  Y. ; 
Mndeni-.    of    Soiilhern    Stnilnary.    Bucna    Vlsla,    Va. 

$138.00  'reachers  and  Pu|)lls  of  I'pper  .School  of 
Coliimbla    Prep.    School'   UiK'hesler,    .\.    Y. 


HMJNZ 

TOMATO  KEICHUP 


'>*«ANTK^  - 

*uws  iMnaec-iMI 
^HtlNi 


WHEN  YOU  are  wondering 
iibout  the  distinctive!}'  de- 
licious flavor  of  HEINZ  Tomato 
Ketcliup — 

How  it  gives  to  every  food  it 
touches  a  new  zest  an  invitin^-, 
appetizing  good  taste  that  sur- 
prises you 

Just  remember  how  it  is  made. 

Luscious  tomatoes,  grown  where 
soil  and  climate  unite  to  produce 
the  best,  are  picked  \\  hen  red  ripe 
on  the  vine.  Then  they  are  cooked 
in  the  spotless  Heinz  kitchens  as 
fast  as  they  are  bnnight  in  frt)m 
the  gardens,  thus  preserving  their 
delicious  freshness. 

Heinz  Chili  Sauce 

Heinz  Chili  Sauce  works  a  charm  in 
making  everything  on  the  table  taste 
better.  It  is  another  product  made  ot 
luscious  ripe  tomatoes,  skilfully  spiced 
and  seasoned  by  Heinz   experts. 


Some 
of  the 


5T 


Vinegars  Baked  Beans 

Spaghetti       Apple  Butter 


All  Hcin:^:  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


"J 


$137.89 — Center    Township    Schools,    Fowler,    Iiid. 
..$  37.78— Publie    School    vi    Shelb.v,    Ohio. 
-41 37. G I — M.    E.    Suntlay   School,    Xew   SliaitsTille,   Ohio. 

$135.33— Alice    G.    Abbott. 

S  35.80— F.    E.    Musser. 

$! 35.00— The   Tliiee   Knopfs.   Milford,    Va. 

$134.00— Guests  and  Staff  Sunshine  Hotel,  Iowa  Park, 
Te.vas. 

$130.00  each— Citizens  of  Celina,  Tenn. ;  St.  Louis 
I'ublic  Library  Staff  and  J.  E.  Nisbet;  Epworth  League 
rf  M.  E.  Church,  Rainier,  Ore. ;  Mrs.  George,  George 
and  .Jane  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham;  Sansom  Chapel, 
Farniington,    Pa. 

$129.57 — College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Arts 
and    Pure   Science,    N.    Y.    University,    New    York   City. 

$128.27— Pies.    Sunday    School,    BecUley,    W.    A'a. 

$125.00  each— Tabernacle  M.  E.  Bible  School,  Camden, 
X.  .T.,  and  New  Jersey  S.  S.  Assn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M. 
A.  Handy;  State  Preparatory  School,  Boulder,  Colo.;  P. 
H  Xels6n;  The  Loyal  Women,  Pittsfleld,  111.:  Citizens  of 
Candor.    N.    Y. 

$124.49— 2nd   Pres.    Church,    Staunton,    Ta. 

$123.47— Pupils  and  Faculty  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault. 
Minn. 

$123.05- Public   Schools.   Danville,  Va. 

$121.62— Katonah    M.    E.    Church,    N.    Y. 

$121.50— The    Woman's    I'lub    of    Wyncote.    Pa. 

$121.10 — Knightstown    School,    Ind. 

$120.00  each— Margaret  H.  Kllpatrick  and  Asian  Howe 
Kuel;  Walter  E.  Dewey;  E.  H.  H.  Harriet  and  Betty 
Simons;  Congregation  Sabbath  School  of  Kcformed  Oh., 
Fairfield,    X.    J.;  J.    S.    Mercer. 

$1 18.00— Kuigston  Community  Church  and  Schools, 
■\V.     Va. 

$1 17.83— First    Reformed    Church,    Xewark,    X.    J. 

$117.76— Bradley    Knitting    Co..     Delavan,    Wis. 

$117.00 — Jamestown    Kiwamis    Club,     N.    T. 

$116.30 — Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  of  Wetmore  School, 
rtica,    X.    Y. 

$115.00 — Sunday  School  of  Second  Presby.  Church, 
Indanapnlis,    Ind. 

$1(4.75 — Employees    of    Inglewood    Park    Cemetery    Claf. 

$113.50— Citizens    of    Winton,    N.    C. 

$113.34— S.    S.    of   Federated   Church.    Charlemont,   Mass. 

$112.50 — Additional  from  People  of  Atascadera,  mak- 
ing   $1,945.50    so    far    remitted. 

$112.30— Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency,  Fort  Tliompson. 
S.    I>. 

$111.24— Anderson    St.     S.     S.,    Bristol,    Va. 

$111.11— Jiaroa   Electric   Light    Co..    lU. 

$110.41 — Waupun    City    Schools,    Wis. 

$110.00  each— Caldwell  Lodge  Xo.  59.  F.  &  A.  R.. 
X.  J. ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter.  Charlotte,  N.  C. ; 
Dien  Le  Vent  Commandery  Xo.  45,  Knights  Templar. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Bradford  Ansley;  Presbyterian  Ch.. 
Indiana  County.  Pa. ;  Masonic  Board  of  Relief,  Salt  Lake 
City.    Itah;    F.    W.    Goodrich:    Mrs.    W'.    S.    Sloss. 

$109.77— .\lfred  D.  Brown.  Emma  V.  Brown  an<l 
I'aviel    Brown. 

SI08.64— (  Imrch    of    Water    Valley,    Miss. 

$108.00— St.     Lucie    Comity    U.     S..     Fort    Pierce.    Fla. 

$107.36- Calvary    Baptist     Church.     Rochester.     X.     Y. 

$106.75— Seneca    Falls    Branch,    X.    Y. 

$I06.C0— r  irst    Baptist    Church,    Grand    Ledge,    Mich. 

$105.25 -F.    E.    Lawler. 

$105.10— Southwest    Baptist    College,    Bolivar,    Mo. 

$105.00  each— S.  S.  Belirend;  Burton  Emmett ;  Helen 
ami    Pliillip    anil    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Leo    Wolf. 

$104.35 — Presbyterian     Church,     Albion,     III. 

$104.00— A.    S.    Pendleton    Co..    Valesta,    Ga. 

$103.63- Limgmeadow  First  Church  and  Balpll  S. 
.Merrill.    Mass. 

$103.50 — I'cople    of    Hillsboro.    Texa.s. 

$102.99— A.    J.    Cameron. 

$101.43— People    of    Tusculmn,    Tenn. 

$101.82 — Xorth    High    School,    Canton,    Ohio. 

$101.00— Clifton    Springs    School.     N.    Y. 

$100.70— Beaver    Dam    High    School.    Wis. 

$100.50— Saltville    High    School.    Va. 

$100.23- Marengo    Public    Schools,    IlL 

$100.00  each — Polish  Grocers'  and  Butchers'  .\ssu.  of 
Toledo,  Ohio:  Lisa  de  F.  Douiier;  A.  I.  Mitchell:  A.  W. 
Bigler:  E.  P.  Sherry:  Dr.  A.  W.  Hilger:  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Weston:  A.  W.  Holway;  J.  Edgar  Bull:  J.  Haiold 
Austin;  D.  M.  Compton :  C.  R.  Monsanat :  The  .\lmoner. 
of  Boise  Consistory  Scottish  Rite,  Boise,  Idaho;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  O.  Carpenter;  Jessie  G.  Frantz;  Albert  I. 
Drayton ;  .John  K.  Gore ;  E.  F.  DuBrul ;  Florence  K. 
Crouch:  D.  Replogle;  H.  A.  Kuhn ;  Mrs.  N.  H.  Morison : 
Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Roanoke.  Va. ;  Cooper-Brannan 
Naval  Stores  Co..  Inc.,  Brewton,  Ala.:  Charles  I".  Trim- 
ble; E.  M.  Sheridan;  W.  J.  Calvert;  Williamsburg  Chap- 
ter Red  Cross.  Williamsbuig,  Ohio;  K.  F.  Peckham; 
Students  and  Faculty  Cherokee  County  High  School. 
Columbus,  Kan. ;  Fuerst  Bros.  &  Co. ;  Drs.  Christensen 
and  Gundersen;  J.  D.  Robertson;  F.  P.  Abshire-  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Gowuig;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Booraem  and  Family; 
"In  Jlemory  of  Charlotte  Louise  Lysle" :  JIarion  and  E. 
P.  Buchanan:  P.  Blais  l.ee:  J.  T.  Jenkins:  Children  of 
Xo.  .Vurora  School  District,  III. :  Teachers  and  Otficers 
of  Institution  for  Improved  Inst,  for  Deaf  ilutes.  X'.  Y. 
C. ;  Kate  B.  Ferris:  J.  M.  Burton:  J.  D.  Berry  and  H. 
H.  Johnson:  J.  B.  Sager;  F.  M.  Ciump  Ik.  Co.:  Ada  S. 
Havs:  Junius  R.  H.  Radeker:  Dr.  Carl  M.  Post:  Dr. 
Edwui  O.  Palmer:  Lonoke  Public  Schools,  Ark.;  W.  W^ 
Howe;  Isaac  P.  Witter:  G.  U.  Stege,  Jr.;  \.  R.  Le- 
Fevre:  William  H.  Sard:  Mrs.  Henry  E.  DeMilt;  Grand 
Opera  House  Co..  Chicago,  III.:  W.  X.  Kreidenier;  Harold 
X.  Scott;  E.  S.  Brooks;  H.  IC.  ^^lrnbull;  Griff  Glover; 
Xewbro-Gallogly  Corp.,  Detroit,  Jlich. :  Benevolence  Com.. 
Ashland  Rotaiy  Club.  Ky. :  G.  M.  and  D.  S.  Howard; 
Carrie  B.  Lansing:  Kiwanis  Club.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  -M.  .Mihaft'ey;  Arnold  Faerher;  Wm.  A. 
Vawler:  E.  Hainer:  'E.  K.  B.,"  Xewark,  X.  J.;  Clias.  F. 
Fay;  W.  S.  Schuyler;  H.  Hitchcock;  S.  P.  Stratton :  Bur- 
lington Rotao'  Club,  Iowa:  L.  A.  Fauver;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  E. 
D.  Cannon:  E.  C.  Bell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .L  Lee  Allen:  .1.  C. 
Love  Lumber  Co. ,  Pine  Bluff,  .\rk. :  Katherine  Pomeroy : 
Uufus  W.  Weeks:  Duncan  .MacCalnian:  Red  Cross  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Peeler  and  Rockwell  Furniture  Co., 
.V.  C.  :  Dr.  Clar.  A.  March:  Dr.  W.  S.  Hector:  .L  B. 
Black-  E.  L.  Prizer;  M.  K.  Yorks:  Dr.  Gerhard  Hie- 
bert;  J.  E.  Randall;  W.  D.  Cartman;  Harold  Sunde; 
Julia  E.  RawUns:  W.  T.  Butler:  S.  J.  Lowe;  "Anony- 
mous," Yonkers,  X.  Y. ;  Wm.  M.  Donald.son:  Geo.  R. 
Kinyon:  C.  E.  Foote;  F.  K.  Wocster:  Mrs.  Percy 
Madeira,  Jr.;  Chas.  H.  Daniels;  Mrs.  William  C.  Geer; 
V.  H.  Starks:  "Four  Friends,"  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.: 
John  T.  Gillespie:  .L  A.  JlcCandless:  :Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
House:  Adolph  Goldsmith  and  Sons:  Frank  D.  Baker; 
.Mrs.  Silvan  Xewburger;  S.  S.  First  Church  Christ 
Scientist,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Fred  A.  Dekin;  W.  D.  Coffman ; 
Moravian  .Sunday  School,  Coopershurg,  Pa. ;  Cleo.  L. 
Hailman;  Mrs.  P.  A.  Troutman;  "M.  D.  D."  and 
"E.  D.,"  Morristown.  N.  J.;  A.  and  C.  Kohlymyer;  Mr. 
;ind  Mrs.  Malcolm  McGee;  E.  C.  Linger;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ir.  D.  Hecknian:  Jesse  M.  Hatchett:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  .T.  D. 
Olin;  Georgia  Reynolds;  C.  S.  Owens;  Burton  and  Mary 
Mcssman:  Mrs.  John  A.  Tate;  Mrs.  S.  Dickenson;  Mr. 
and  -Mrs.  C.  W.  Griffin;  E.  T.  Prince:  Hammond  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  Ind. ;  J.  K.  Livingston :  Wm.  G. 
I'axton:  Paxton  Lumber  Co.,  Hammond,  111.;  C.  D. 
Ilalsev;  "Hope,"  Xewark,  N.  J.;  (lasses  14  and  15  of 
Trucksville  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Homer  E.  Keyes: 
Will.  L.  Abbott;  Edwin  B.  Dorothy,  M.E. ;  Julius  H.  and 
Bulh  A.  Buchman:  Mrs.  G.  X.  Steincr:  Mrs.  J.  S. 
M.vett:  W.  E.  Rugg:  .\lphcus  L.  Brown;  Maryvilie  Alcoa 
Kiwanis  Club.  Tenn.;  Staunton  High  School.  III.;  Dr. 
C.  B.  Millhotr;  B.  F.  Failey;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Trimble:  First 
Presby.    Church,    Bloomsbui-j'.    X.    J.;    Louis    1'.    Lumaghi: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Paul;  George  l\avci  :  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Robt.  M.  Randall:  Mary  R.  Waugli :  U.  W.  Cum- 
mins; Henry  Klous:  Tidesley  Coal  Co.,  Cuiciiinati,  O. ; 
Peter  .\.  Jay;  St.  James's  P.  E.  Church.  Eliiihuist,  L.  1. ; 
Itev.    A.    Eugene    Bartlett.    D.D. 

$98.57— Axel    M.    West. 

$93.00— Citizens    of    Redwood,     Cal. 

$97.51 — Mrs.     Tliomas    Jlorrison    and    Oliva    Morrison. 

$93.80— Theresa    High    School,    X     Y. 

$96.48— College    Hilt    Presby.    Church,    Easton,    Pa, 

$06.00— Collection  Through  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Till- 
son    and    .Mrs.     Thwing.    Belgrailc    Lakes,    Me. 

$95.00- Congregational     Church,     Xorthfield,     Minn. 

$94.50— "l"}  rone    Public    School,    Pa. 

514.34—111-.     and    Mrs.    E.    C.    Boyd. 

$94.10 — Xew    England    Baptist    Hospital,    Boston,    Mass. 

$93.00— The  English  Classes  of  Caledonia  H.  S.  and 
Citi  ens    of    Caledonia,    X.    Y. 

S92. 64— Morton  School  and  High  School,  West  Lafay- 
ette,   Ind. 

$92.17— 9th  Grade  English  Classes  H.   S.,  Mason.  Mich. 

$9I.5C— Fiist   Xew    .Jerusalem    Church,    Phila..    Pa. 

$91.25— Pupils    of    Clay    School,    Wheeling,    W.    Va. 

$91.15- Woodlawn    High    School,    Pa. 

$91.14— Fort   Dodge    High    School,    Iowa. 

$90.20— Citizens    of    Clarksville,     Tenn. 

$90.00— The    Lindberg    Collection,     Tacoma,    Wash. 

$88.00 — Feanees    Adams    and    Friends,    Bartlett,    Neb. 

$87.64 — St.    Louis    Countiy    Day    School,    Mo. 

$87.00  each— Myrtle  W.  and  Harry  Bradley  and  M.  A. 
Fuller  and  J.  W.  Germond;  Pupils  and  Patrons  High 
School    of    Tippecanoe,    Ohio;   Wolfe-Bronsoii    Family. 

$86.93— Methodist  Protestant  Chur.   and  S.   S.   Tiffin.  O. 

$86.00— Jlrs.    K.    E.    Buck   and   Friends. 

$85.95— Lawton     Public     School,     Philadelphia,     Pa. 

$85.28  each — Mrs.  A.  S.  Devin  and  Elmer  Xorthrup; 
Mallei  E.   Way  and  Mr.   and  Mrs.    S.   ^^■.    Sheldon. 

$85.00  each — Teachers  and  Pupils  Heni-y-  Barnard 
School,  Hartford,  Coiui. ;  Methodist  and  Baptist  Churches, 
South    Otselic,    N.    Y. 

$84.07— North    AVestern    College,    Naperville,    111. 

$83.86— Maiy   G.    Lacey. 

$83.50— People  of  Sdiool  District  Xo.  11,  Madison 
County,     Xeb. 

$82.50— Grand  View  S.  S.   and  Community,  Miller,  Xeb. 

$82.26— History   Classes,   High   School  of   Tillamook.   Ore. 

$82.25— Westminster    Presby.    Church,    Atlanta,    Ga. 

$81.65 — Proceeds    from     Entertainment,     Cypress,     111. 

$81.00- High     School,    Coopersville,     Mich. 

$80.36  Clintou,  Elmwood.  White,  Mt.  Airy  and  Silver 
Stream    School,    Little    Britiaui,    N.    Y. 

$80.32— Fairview     Consolidated     Schools,     Mont. 

$80.00  each— Highland  Park  School,  El  Paso,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Westfeldt;  "F.  H.,  Jr.":  Margaret,  Marcia  an.l 
Anna  Shepaid;  Lafayette  ScIkhiI  of  Eureka,  Cal.;  Lafay- 
ette School  of  I'ortsmouth.  -X.  II. :  Sugar  Grove  S.  S., 
Lee    County,    III. :    The    Training    School    of   Easton,    III. 

$78.75 — Ossining    .><chooI,     X.    Y. 

$78.03— Mr.     and    ills.    John    F.    Watson. 

$76.50— Evander    ChUds    High    School,    X.    Y.    C. 

$75.00  each — William  Zinsser  &  Co.,  Xew  York;  Glen- 
dale  Branch  Xatl.  League  Woman's  Service,  Ohio; 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  S.  Dak.;  Presby.  S.  S., 
Mounds,-  Okla.;  Ledger  Dept.  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co., 
Winston-.-<alem,  X.  C. ;  Mt.  Zion  Church  S.  S.,  Mo.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Buckner;  Meth.  Epis.  Church,  Car- 
rolllon,  Ga. :  E.  J.  Ayres:  Union  Congregational  Church 
at  Richmond,  L.  I.;  Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Colluis;  C.  O. 
Thompson ;    Parish    of    Epiphany.    Laurens,    S.    C. 

$74.97— Idaho     Springs    High     School,     Colo. 

$74.04— St.    Luke's    Parish,    Long   Beach,    Cal. 

$73.74 — Georgia  Xormal  and  Industrial  College, 
MilledgeviUe,    Ga. 

$72.05— Students  and  Teachers  of  Charlotte  HaU 
School,    Md. 

$72.00  each— Rio  Grande  County  H.  S.  of  Monte  Vista, 
Colo. :  West  End  School  District  Xo.  S7,  Delhi,  Colo. ; 
Dr.    Elizzer    JI.    Mosher    and    Friends. 

$71.36— Baldwmsville    School.    X.    Y. 

$71.16— Warsaw   School,    Presby.    and  M.    E.    Church,   O. 

$71.00— Dr.    and    Mrs.    T.    B.    Lewis. 

$70.57   -Blue    Hill   Public    .Schools,   Neb. 

$70.20- Harlan    High    Sciiool,    Ky. 

$70.10— Bayless    Jlemorial    Pres.    S.    S.    Grayson,    K>-. 

$70.00  each— Digest  Class  of  I'niontown  H.  S..  .\la. ; 
The  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  X.  Y.  C. ;  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  of  Easton,  S.  C. ;  R.  Ha'thigs; 
Cong.  Christian  Endeavor  Soc,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. ;  Em- 
ployees Merit  L'lulerwear  Co.,  Shoemakei-sville.  Pa.; 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Employees.  San  Francisco,  Cal. :  Rocky 
River  Village  Schools,  Ohio;  Grace  Lutheran  Church, 
Fiemont,     Ohio. 

$68.87 — Royerton     Consolidated    Schools,     Miincie,     Ind. 

$68.65 — Salem    S.    S.    of    Wcis   Library,    Fairview.    Pa. 

$68.50— Union  Chiistmas  Tree.  Drew  M.  Y...  .Mt.  Car- 
mel    Bapt.,     Gilhead    Pres.     Churches,     Carmel,     X.     Y. 

$68.28- Patterson    Memorial    I'rtsby.    S.    S.,    Dayton,    0. 

$67.64— Kvaluie    M.    Hollidav. 

$67.60— High     School     of     Uamesville,     Ohio. 

$67.50— Ore     Products     Corp.,     Green     River,     Utah. 

$67.25 — Sacred     Heart     Academy,     Springfield,     III. 

$66.25— Trinity     Baptist     «  hurch,     Los     Angeles.     CaL 

$66.00— Grant   Square   Presby.    Chur.,    Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 

$65.31— Seventh  Grade  Pupils  and  Teachers.  Gram- 
mar   .School,    Hillsboro,    Texas. 

$65.25 — English  Classes  and  Faculty,  Township  High 
Schc;ol.     t^terling.     111. 

$65.00  each  Mrs.  L.  G.  Best  and  Mrs.  .iliee  V.'. 
Pender  and  W.  C.  Pender;  The  Raisin  Center  Friends 
Church,     Adrian,     Mich. ;    Mrs.     R.     E.     Dauforth. 

$64.65 — Histoi-y  Classes  Junior  Higli  School,  Fort 
Wciitli,    Texas. 

$63.55 — Senior  Classes  and  Domestic  Science  Dept.. 
Superior,    Wis. 

$63.50 — Page    Military    Academy.     Los    .\ngelcs,     Cal. 

$63.41 — Home  Economics  Dept.  High  School  and  Tim- 
ber   Ridge    Sunday    School,    Marslitield,    5Io. 

$63.24— Scottsville    High     .Sclioid,     X.     Y. 

$62.43— Federated    Church    of   Skowheg-iu,    Me. 

$52.33- Methodist     Episcopal     Church,     Cockranton,     Pa. 

$62.25— People    of    Amherst,    Neb. 

$61.50— Fortnightly    Club.     Honeoye    Falls,    X".    T. 

$61.00  each — Freshman.  Scipliomorc.  Junior  Classes  and 
■i\ni-litis.    JIuscoda,    Wis.;    Fostoria    H.    S.,    Ohio. 

$60.05 — Obtrliii     Cong.     Church,     .Steilacoon.     Wash. 

$60.00  each  .Mr.  H.  D.  Mantoii;  E.  S.  and  Evelyn  B. 
Sloat;  P.  D.  .Stmison  and  Mrs.  Laura  Stimson :  Hari->-  E. 
Monroe:  Emma  E.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Irving  Bruce;  Para- 
gon Lodge  Xo.  40fi.  Union  Christian  Church.  Ind. :  J.  T. 
Sturdevant  and  Hazel  Smitt:  Jlrs.  S.  McDougall  and 
Giandchildren ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wiliuab  and  Daughter,  Eliza- 
beth W.  Roberdean;  Teachers  Public  High  School  of 
Hartford,  Conn.;  J.  B.  Floyd  and  Family:  H.  B.  Senior 
ami  -V.  W.  Turss:  0.  HodI ;  Misses  McFarland  and  Mrs. 
Mower  and  Edna  Gilkeson ;  Pleasant  View  Sabbath 
School,  Waltersburg,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Peterson:  Methodist 
Episcopal  .Sunday  School,  Horatio,  Ohio:  Chicago  Engi- 
neers of  Lockwood,  Greene  At  Co.,  Chicago,  III.;  Chilocco 
Indian  School,  Okla. ;  Gertrude  Stebbins  and  Lucile 
Wilson ;  Women's  Bible  Class  Pres.  (  h.  of  .Mt.  Airy,  Pa. : 
Louise  Carman  and  Jas.  Carman:  Mizpah  Bible  Class, 
Moss  Point,  Miss. ;  Sarah  Russell  and  Elizabeth  E. 
Crellln ;  Directors  of  Berkley  Permanent  Bldg.  and  Loan 
.\ssn.,  Xorfolk,  Va. ;  Albert  F.  Albers,  Geo.  H.  Ander- 
son and  H.  B.  Walter  and  Family :  R.  E.  Farquhar ;  Mrs. 
Robert  Pyron ;  Woman's  Society,  First  Presbyterian  Ch., 
.Vtlaiiia.    Ga. 

$59.75 — Helen     Durham. 

$58.50— Dr.    W.    H.    Walcoit    and    Others. 

$58.37 — Daughters    of    Isabella,     Sharon,    Pa. 

$53. 1 1      Be  vicleici     High     School,    X.     J. 


$58.00  each— Gilead  1!.  U.  1'.  Cliuiih  and  S.  S.,  Huii- 
teisville.    X.    C. :    H.    W.    Rowley    Co. 

$57.85 — Public    Schools    of    Anita,    Iowa. 

$57.50—1).     L.     Harries. 

$57.19— Miss  (  ranier's  English  Classes  of  "ortsmouib.   o. 

$57.(2 — --.Vnonymous    Group,"    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

$50.75— Fairfax    Sunday    School,    .\la. 

$56.25 — Swedish     Ev.     Mission    Church,     Patterson,     Cal. 

$56.00— Presby.    S.    S.    and    Ladies'    Guild,    Otisco,    Ind. 

$55.03 — Faculty  and  Students  Carbon  County  liigii 
School,    Price.    Utah. 

$55.00  each — University  Christian  Church.  Berkeley, 
Cal.;  Members  and  Friends  Xo.  Baptist  .Churcfi  S.  S. 
and  B.  Y.  P.  I'.,  Tjler,  Texas;  Mrs.  Chas.  Hardmaiis 
S.  S.  Class  of  First  Lutheran  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
.Junior  Class  and  Ancient  History  Class  Reedley  Joint 
Union  High  School,  Reedley,  Cal.;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Francis 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Oveiby;  Dorrauceton  H.  S., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  W.  G.  French;  Alice  E.  .Maerford 
and  .\nnie  G  French;  High  Schoid  of  Greenville.  Pa.; 
Ml-!.     Hutli    Anderson;    Celia    Iletliier;    Xellie    B.    League. 

$54.97-^Frankliii    St..    Baptist    Church.    Lynchburg.    Va. 

$54.10— -Mr.    and    Jlrs.    R.    C.    Graftlin. 

$54.00  each— P.  S.  of  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.;  Misses  Dorothy 
and   Dolores   am!   H.    S.    Vila. 

$53.75— Methodist  a.Ki  Baptist  S.    S..   Georgetown.   X.  Y. 

$53.74— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
WiUon. 

$52.52— Jlary    L,    Paul    D.    and    Xeil    B.,    Jr.,    Dietrich. 

$53.50 — Zion    Luiheran    S.     S..    Xew    Middlctown..  Ohio. 

$53.35 — Lake    Ci-jstal    Public    School.    Mhin. 

$53.25— West  Bethlehem  Township  High  School,  Mari- 
anna.    Pa. 

$53.20— Broadway    Meth.    Church,    Paducah,    Ky. 

$53.00  each- Stoiy  Tellers  League  of  Hu;Uington,  W. 
Va. ;    Chuic-h    of    Christ,    Loekney,    Texas. 

$52.82— JIcKeage    Family. 

$52.80 — Courmunity  Church  of  Guernsey  aiid  Bryant  G. 
Buiiiliam. 

$52.64— Mrs.    Jos.    C.    Phelan    and   John  V.    Phelau. 

$52.50— P.     A.     WiUiams. 

$52. 4(  —  Harvey    Children. 

$52.17— Mr.    and    Jlrs.    X'.    M.    Stanley. 

$52.00  each— F.  F.  McXeny  and  Lucile  Pattilo;  Grace 
JIcDiiiiiel  and  Friends;  Xavy  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Sands  St., 
X.    Y. :    Dr.    Clia,s.    A.    Dewey. 

$51.70— Jlc-tlahi    High    .School,    Greenfield,    Ohio. 

$51.51  — Junior  Sc-hool  Fund,  Middletown  Chapter  .\. 
R.     C.     X.     Y. 

$51.00  each— Hillsboro  Baptist  Chuch,  Mo.;  Ocean 
View  Si-liools  of  Xorfolk,  Va. ;  First  Reformed  Church. 
Three     Rivers,     Mich. 

$50.50  each — Employees  of  L.  Hcrzog  &  Bro.  Coij)., 
St.    l.oui<.    Mo.:    •  H.    R.    R.,"    St.    Augustine,    Fla. 

$50.38— Helen     llaight. 

$50.27— Chrisriiias  Denial  Fund  of  Tuthills,  Kilboiiu-s 
and     Bankers,     Moravia.     X.     Y. 

$50.((— First   Presby.    S.    S.,    Richmond,   Ind. 

$50.04 — "A     Cuban,"    Xew    York    City.   ■ 

$50.00  each— Cora  P.  Weaver;  Harriet  E.  Lee;  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  Charles  U.  Ruiiyon;  Mrs.  Seldon ;  Charlerol 
Luiiilrer  Co.,  Pa.;  S.  S.  of  St.  Marj's  Memorial  Church, 
Wayne,  Pa. ;  Travel  Class,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wise. ; 
G.  H.  Tessman;  "X.  Ycmng  American."  Jlilan.  Tenn.; 
Searle.  Daily  &  Co.;  Cora  Lee  Fassett;  John  11.  Allen: 
W.  M.  Templeton ;  "In  Memory  of  Kate  is.  Jc:hn  Temple- 
ton":  Peter  Graff.  3rd.  and  family;  Centennial  School, 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lindstrom;  Hunter  Wood  & 
Co.;  Hariy  R.  Boltz;  JIargei-j-  and  Rosamond  Reese; 
Dr.  W.  T.  A'an  Pelt;  John  C.  Burks  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
Clarksville,  Texas.;  F.  B.  Lee;  E.  M.  Breeii;  Tibbels  ii 
Pleasant:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rowe;  S.  T.  Ljke;  Frank 
Springer;  E.  P.  Bates;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntington;  Leonard 
Kebler;  Dr.  J.  Rnssel  Boldridge ;  M.  V.  Brown;  Eugene 
F.  C.  Jung:  Howells  Iitoirovement  Corp.;  Sarali  J. 
-Vrmstrong;  Ralph  W.  Smith;  S.  Livingston  Davis;  L.  (. 
Hassinger;  Dr.  F.  H.  Smith;  J.  I'.  Wragg:  lima  ano 
Margaret  Kelly:  J.  E.  Sitherland  and  Co.;  L.  R. 
Berkeley;  Jr.  Christian  Endeavor  of  Petersburg,  W.  Va. : 
Waterloo  X.  Y.  High  School.  X.  V. :  Craftsman  Lodge, 
No.  969.  D.  C.  A.  JL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Sunday  School 
of  Xew  Thought  Temple,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rollie  W. 
Ley;  William  H.,  Jean  E.  and  Gordon  Livhigston;  Frank 
Gerber:  Jlrs.  C.  .Vlnia  Scobie;  .T.  D.  Oakley;  Jlr.  and 
Mis.  Alva  Agee;  S.  Underwood;  August  E.  Krebs;  A.  V\'. 
Kusclike;  Robt.  .V.  Russell;  Geo.  J.  Kenworthy;  M.  P. 
Clough:  ".Viujiiymous,"  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  E.  S.  Miles; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  W.  King:  Frances  S.  Hay;  John  S. 
Beck;  L.  Oscar  Challman  and  family;  J.  A.  Cannon; 
Miss  Allen;  Mr.  and  Jfrs.  M.  J.  Jlartui;  F.  H.  Hawley 
and  family;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenlaiv;  Jlrs.  H.  C.  Heisseii- 
buttel :  JIis.  Chas.  Cranford;  R.  E.  Robertson;  Lutlu-r 
Academy  of  .\lliert  Lea,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Leupp: 
Benjamin  Thaw;  A.  JI.  Ycnnig;  Jlethodist  Ladies'  .\i.l 
Society,  Stewartville,  Jlinn. ;  R.  Q.  Astin;  H.  G. 
Schneider:  Teachers  and  Students  in  Barruiger  H.  S., 
Xewark,  N.  J.;  Geo.  W.  Bamford;  S  Albemarle,  X.  (  .. 
Citizens;  Jlrs.  J.  JI.  Fose;  A.  Saxton;  Jlen's  Club 
Bible  Class,  Presby.  Church,  Wellsburg.  W.  Va. ;  Edw. 
Toedeberg;  Hilton  High  School.  X.  Y. ;  Ernest  Miller: 
Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  H.  T.  Cleaver;  Geo.  F.  Boehrhiger; 
"Anonjmous,"  Clintou,  Mo.;  Tlionias  J.  Campbell;  -Mrs. 
E.  X.  .Strong;  L.  A.  McCreary;  C.  E.  C.udebrnd: 
Xeuman  D.  Waffl;  Jlrs.  Loretta  Russell  Hill:  Jlrs. 
JIarie  K.  Fowler:  The  .Men's  Bible  Class,  M.  E.  Church. 
Farniington,  111.;  S.  W.  Smith;  "Anonymous,"  Phoebus, 
Va. ;  Cooper  Memorial  Meth.  E.  Church,  Phila.,  Pa.: 
T.  D.  Hobart;  C.  W.  Botkin;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kraenter:  Mrs. 
Henry  H.  Little;  Chas.  Hopkins  Ciark:  Leidy  Benneli 
Public  School;  E.  L.  Bruce  Company;  Weskey  E.  Shea; 
Geo.  S.  Schmidt :  Jlary  E.  Dewitt ;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  J.  W. 
McClung;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  W.  V.  JlcCoy;  "Cash,"  West 
Jlonterey,  Pa.:  F.  A.  Holies;  Brewer  Xormal  School. 
Greenwood,  S.  C. ;  .T.  W.  Bruner;  Employees  Continental 
Paper  &  Bag  Mills,  Chicago",  III.;  <;.  L.  Taylor:  Elk- 
hardt  High  School.  Richmond,  Va. ;  Jlarjorie,  I'hilip  and 
Dorothy  Goodell;  Emma  McLean  Benedict;  S.  U.  J'eck; 
People  of  Oakley,  Ohio;  Gus  P.  Eiigel;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs. 
V.  V.  Han-is;  Peter  and  Geo.  Blank;  Dr.  J.  B.  James. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Kimball;  Catherine  Jleriam;  John, 
J'irginia  and  Barbara  Schumann:  .\rtliur  L.  Belts: 
Leonard  D.  Wheeler:  F.  T.  Christaplus:  Capt.  C.  W. 
(utchin;  L.  C.  Westervel;  Wartcn  L.  Welch;  R.  VV. 
Bassett:  W.  P.  Jlosedale;  S.  E.  Swayne;  Charles. 
Edward  B..  John  R.,  Stanley  A.  and  Thos.  S.  Page; 
"III  .MenioiT  of  H.  A.  V.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Dr. 
Chas.  E.  Jefteison:  Amanda  JL  I'utney;  .\lfied  T. 
Larson:  Presby.  Churc-h  and  S.  S..  Table  Grove,  111.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Jliller;  Dr.  Philip  F.  O'Hanlon  and 
.Julian  J.  Raphael;  E.  Xraunibeig  .fe  Co.;  .John  JI. 
Williams;  Thos.  L.  Latta;  M.  I.eve;  Albert  JIackie  Co.. 
Ltd.;  Paul  Lanius;  Hugh  F.  Gunnison;  White  Gift  Offer- 
ing, R.  I.  -\ve.  M.  P.  S.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  R.  L. 
Andrews;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane;  J.  B.  Dupuy;  David  B. 
Gish;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Cobb:  Woman's  Auxiliar>-  Trinity 
Episc.  Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa.;  "Anonjmous." 
JIuncy,  Pa.;  East  Smithfieid  Central  School,  Jlilan,  Pa.: 
The  Persons  Family.  Enfield,  Conn.;  "In  Jlemorv  of 
Nettie  .L  Caskin,  '  Seattle,  Wash.;  L.  A.  Kelsey;  Jlrs. 
J'olney  JI.  Spalding;  George  A.  Nash;  Charles  X.  Brcnvn: 
-Vddie  M.  Flynii;  D.  T.  McCabe;  -Annie  Guthine;  John 
Walrath;  Chas.  R.  Goodman;  N.  Stickel;  Jlrs.  Lewis 
Zimmerman:  .J.  B.  Gibbs;  Homer  Ixidge  X'o.  132.  F.  &  A. 
JL  of  Homer,  La.;  C.  Chalmers  Clark;  Dr.  O.  W.  Ross: 
Florence  Walker;  Kathcruie  B.  Reed  Class.  Third  Presby. 
Church.  Toledo.  Ohio;  Jlr.  and  Jlrs.  Frank  -Vewcomer- 
Kernian  Union  High  School  ancl  7th  and  sih  Grades, 
Keriiian  Intermediate  Schcxil,  Cal.:»Lillic  Jlay  Fu"iie-s. 
(Continued  on  page  GO) 
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Back  to  Old  Prices 


/^N  January  first,  the  prices  of  USL  Batteries 
^^  were  reduced  from  20^6  to  25- c. 

This  is  the  contribution  of  USL  to  the  needs 
of  readjustment.  As  the  manufacturer  of  an 
important  Automotive  Accessory,  USL  often 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  Pathfinder.  USL 
has  taken  a  certain  pride  in  pointing  the  way 
in  a  return  to  old  battery  prices. 

More  than  1700  Golden  Rule  Service  Stations 
and  2800  Dealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  base  their  business  future  on 


Courtesy 


Service 


Honesty 

and 

USL    Machine -Pasted    Plate    Batteries 

U.  S.  LIGHT  &  HEAT  CORPORATION 

New  York 
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3-in-One 

The  Universal 
Office  Oil 


SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


Stenographers  and  typists  know  that  3-in-One  makes  type- 
writers last  longer  and  do  better  work.  Also  restores  color 
to  old  typewriter  ribbons. 

But  do  you  know  that  the  magic  of  .^-in-One  is  just  as  effective 
for  all  computing  machines,  dictating  machines,  dating  stamps, 
check  protectors,  electric  fans,  squeaking  chairs,  time  clocks, 
locks,  hinges — every  light  mechanism  about  the  office  where 
one  moving  metal  surface  comes  in  contact  with  another,  and, 
therefore,  needs  oil  ? 

3-in-One  is  all  pure  oil,  light  enough  to  penetrate  the  tightest 
bearings,  heavy  enough  to  stay  in  those  bearings.  3-in-One 
has  high  viscosity  so  that  it  lubricates  just  right,  minimizing 
wear  and  preventing  squeaks.     Won't  evaporate. 

Don't  send  out  for  "just  oil."  Tell  the  boy  to  be  sure  to 
say  "3-in-One." 

When  your  desk  is  ink  stained,  dusty,  bedraggled  or  when  the 
office  furniture  needs  renovating,  have  the  office  boy  do  this: 
Wring  out  a  cloth  in  cold  water  and  put  a  few  drops  of 
3-in-One  on  the  cloth. 

Rub  with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Cover  a  small  space  at  a 
time.  Repeat,  wringing  out  cloth  frequently,  until  entire 
surface  has  been  gone  over.  This  removes  the  grease  and 
grime. 

Polish  with  a  dry  cloth  and  watch  the  old  original  new  look 
return.      Even  surface  scratches  disappear. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles 
and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

1|^13C'C'     Generous  sample  and   Dictionary 
*    iX,*-jJ-j     of  Uses.    Send   a  postal   for  both. 

THREE -IN -ONE    OIL    COMPANY 

16S-0  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


THE  NEW   ORDER   IN   FOOTBALL 
PLAYING 

A  RADICAL  departure  from  the  old 
style  of  football  has  chai'acterized 
gridiron  tactics  during  tlie  recent  season. 
Tlie  concentrated,  old-fashioned  drive 
from  a  small  and  confined  radius  has  given 
May  to  the  open  play  of  wide  runs  and  for- 
ward passes.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  has 
the  forward  'pass  featured  some  of  this 
season's  games  that  experts  are  beginning 
to  suggest  that  this  form  of  plaj'  be  curbed 
to  prevent  development  of  present-day 
football  into  a  game  more  nearly  resem- 
bling a  combination  of  baseball  and  basket- 
ball. Whatever  may  be  the  final  decision 
upon  this  point,  it  seems  clear  that  the  old 
system  has  passed  away.  "Any  broad 
survey  of  the  situation  is  so  convincing  in 
this  respect  as  to  make  it  futile  to  consider 
seriously  those  who  continue  along  the  old 
lines,"  says  Walter  Camp,  one  of  the  fore- 
most football  authoi'ities,  in  the  country, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
Mr.  Camp  goes  on: 

For  those  who  see  only  one  or  two  of  the 
big  Eastern  games  it  is  worth  while  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  death  of  the  old-time 
game  that  will  tell  the  story  better  than 
would  figures.  This  is  easy  to  do  by  the 
simple  substitution  of  names.  Let  us 
take  the  Harvard-Yale  game  and  make  the 
picture  for  the  eighty-odd  thousand  who 
watched  that  struggle  in  the  Yale  Bowl 
and  the  countless  thousands  who  followed 
the  play  through  the  mediiun  of  the  news- 
papers. 

We  will  say  that  four  minutes  before 
the  final  whistle  blew  the  score  stood  9  to  0 
in  favor  of  Harvard.  Some  of  the  great 
audience,  believing  the  game  over,  have 
begun  to  seek  the  exits  when  Yale  prop- 
erly executes  a  series  of  forward  passes, 
b(>autifully  carried  out  by  means  of  a  suit- 
al)le  and  fast  man  on  the  receiving  end. 
She  scores  once,  but  misses  goal,  and  the 
score  is  9  to  6.  The  referee  says,  "One 
minute  to  play!"  Harvard  kicks  off  to 
Yale  on  the  latter's  twenty-yard  line.  Yale 
makes  one  running  play,  which  gains 
nothing.  Again  she  resorts  to  the  long 
forward  pass.  It  is  batted  down  by  a 
Harvard  back  and  the  ball  is  returned  to 
Yale's  twenty-yard  line.  Third  down. 
Another  long  forward  pass,  placing  the 
ball  in  midfield,  is  completed  by  Yale. 

"Thirty  seconds  to  play,"  announces 
the  referee. 

First  dow^n.  Y''ale  goes  back  to  forma- 
tion and  once  more  hurls  the  oval.  Har- 
vard, in  desperation,  has  pulled  back  more 
men  into  the  backfield,  but  still  another 
pass  goes  sailing  down  forty  yards  into 
the  outstretched  hands  of  a  Yale  man. 
He  races  over  for  a  touchdown! 

Can  you  imagine  the  picture  of  insanity 
in  the  Yale  stands  and  the  horror  on  the 
Harvard  side?  Well,  this  is  all  absolute 
fact,  only  you  must  substitute  the  name  of 
Ohio  State  for  Yale  and  that  of  Wisconsin 
for  Harvard.     That  is  all. 

Of  course,  this  did  not  happen  at  New 
Haven.  Harvard  won  9  to  0  against  even, 
the  pathetically  heroic  stand  of  the  bat- 
tered and  bruised  Yale  team,  which  fought 
twice  on  its  goal  line,  yet  prevented  Har- 
vard from  making  a  touchdown.  But  on 
attack  Yale's  concentrated  plunges  availed 
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notliiuj^;.  On  the  one  or  two  occasions  Avlieu 
tlu'  Blue  tried  out  tlu>  forward  pass  the 
receiver  was  not  fast  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantaKC  of  the  opportunity.  Harvard 
trained  no  more  witli  her  close,  running 
formation.  l>ut  in  her  wi(U'r  runs  and  for- 
ward passes  siu'  made  such  gains  as  to  keep 
Yale  practically  on  the  defense  and  under 
sul)mission  througiiout  the  afternoon.  And 
Harvard's  two  well-trained  droj)-kickers 
put  over  three  field  goals  out  of  so  many 
trials,  while  Yale's  otil\'  allernpt  in  this 
direction  was  a  failure. 

Percy  D.Haughton,  founder  of  Harvard's 
gridiron  coaching  system,  is  of  I  he  opinion 
that  the  excessive  use  of  the  forward  pass 
"will  cause  football  to  stray  gradiudly  far- 
ther away  fi'om  the  futulajnenfal  aspects 
of  the  game,  and  he  makes  a  niiinher  of 
suggestions  as  to  how  this  may  .  he  o])vi- 
ated.     He  says  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

Instead  of  having  an  incompleted  foi- 
ward  pass  revert  to  the  team  Avhich  started 
the  play,  make  a  forward  i)ass  blocked 
behind  the  thrower's  line  of  scrimmage  suli- 
ject  to  recovery  by  opponents,  undei-  tlie 
.same  conditions  as  a  })locked  kick.  '^I'he 
throwing  team  lo.ses  a  down  at  i)resenf 
when  a  pass  has  been  batted  down,  but 
not  caught  by  an  opponent. 


AS  A  BRITON   VIEWS  AN  AMERICAN 
GRIDIRON  BATTLE 

AMKRTC'AK  football  aj)parently  looks 
•  to  an  Englishman  as  clipping  a  hog 
looked  to  the  old  Norseman  who  sumine<l 
np  the  result  of  that  ])roeess  as  "a  great 
cry  but  little  wool."  Our  football  is  too 
strenuous,  thinks  the  Briton.  Moreo\cr, 
it  lacks  thrills,  llio  h(>  admits  one  has  to 
admire  it  as  a  lighting  exhibition.  \\\  Kn- 
glishman  who  saw  the  recent  Y^ale-Pri nee- 
ton  game  exprest  himself  as  follows,  sa\s 
the  New  York  Times: 

Th(>  nuiin  impression  that  I  received  was 
that  in  your  game  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  is  shown,  and,  to  the  stranger,  com- 
j)aratively  small  is  the  residt  of  that  eiuTgx . 
A  gain  of  five  or  t»Mi  yards  is  a  eredital)l< 
])erfornuuiee  on  the  "■gridiron,"  and  the 
wild  tirgies  of  i)hysieal  |)rowess  which  go  to 
those  few  yards  w(»uld  give  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  i)ack  of  forward  cold  shivers  u|) 
the  sj)iiu'. 

It  seems  that  so  little  is  aceomi)lished: 
1  know  that  this  is  not  so,  but  there  is  no 
doul)t  that  th(!  spectators  of  an  Kngland- 
Scotland  match  at  Twickeidiam,  London. 
see  much  more  of  the  game  than  the  great 
crowds  who  braved  the  biting  wind  last 
Saturday  at  the  Palmer  Stadium.  Ours  is 
an  open  game,  yours  is  not. 

if  I  was  asked  which  game  |)ro\  ides  the 
greatest  thrill,  I  should  say  that  a  run  for 
half  the  field  l>y  an  all-Kngland  line  of 
tliree-(iuarters  can  oidy  be  e(}uale(l  by  the 
sight  of  the  horses  at  Beclier's  Bl'ook  in 
our  (irand  National  Steeph'clias(>;  but  if 
you  would  have  me  say  which  game  eom- 
jmIs  the  gr(>ater  admiration  for  sheer  grit 
and  dogged  fighting  ai)ilily,  I  would  say  at 
once  that  we  simply  ■"don't  see  the  way 
you  go."  What  surprized  me  most  was 
the  lack  of  nally  good  kicking:  the  punts 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  I  nexcr  saw 
a  drop  kick  all  tlu'  time.  I  sui)i)ose  the 
fact  that  the  other  side  gets  the  l)all  uuikes 
it  a  non-paying  proi)ositi(ni,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  thegann-  to  kick  for 
touch  -or  out  of  bounds,  as  you  call  it  — 
your  men  would  t'uiplov  the  kick  more  than 
lhe\   do. 


V/ch's  of  the  Campus  ofNeH'YorJi  State 
Cotlf^cjct'  Tcac/ie/'s,  Albany-^l/  the 
bui/din.is  are cifuipped  txit/i  Onliwoii 


New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  a 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  pedagogy,  has 
of  course  the  .health-protecting  system 
that  educators  so  generally  approve— 


h»^t 


HMOvnillX)    I      S    fAllST    o»»ui 


ervice 

PAPm    TOWriN  \  T   JILI  T   PAPIK 


ONLIWON  SERVICE  is  eminently  adapted  as  an  equip- 
ment for  educational  institutions  because  it  is  based  on  principles 
of  sanitation  and  economy.  It  thus  affords  not  only  a  satisfactory 
service  at  a  minimum  cost  but  is  a  continuous  object  lesson  in 
efficiency. 

Dust-proof  Cabinets  of  durable  metal 
protecl  the  high  grade  toilet  paper  or  towels 
from  promiscuous  handling.  Waste  is  dis- 
couraged by  the  service  of  just  hco full-sized 
sheets  of  toilet  paper  at  a  time,  or  one  extra 
large  towel,  folded  to  render  it  absorbent 
enough  to  dry  both  hands. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

of  OAX/IIO.V  TOH  ELS  and  complete  information. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY 

Department  22 
Albany,N.Y. 


^  The  white 

enameled  Towel 
Cabinet  has  no 

insanitary  ^nobs 

lo  touch. 


The  nickeled  Toilet 
Paper  Cabinet  has 
indicator  to  show 
when  refilling  is 
necessary. 
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Free 
Book 


Tells  what 
each  Saxophone 
is  best  adapted  for; 
when  to  use  singlj-, 
in    quartettes,     sex- 
tettes, octettes,   or  in 
regular     band    or    full 
Saxophone  Band.      Tells 
how  to  transpose    for  cello 
parts  in  orchestra.     It  illustrates 
and  fnlK-  describes   the  virtues  of  each  model 
of  the  Saxophone  Family.    Ask  for  your  copy. 

A  Buescher  True-Tone  Saxophone  opens  the 
way  for  you  t;)  double  your  income,  double  your 
opportunities,  and  double  your  popularity  and 
pleasure.  It  is  easy  for  the  beginner — y  u  can  learn 
to  play  the  scale  in  one,  hour's  practice  and  take 
your  plan-  in  Ih.-  band  wiihin  90  days. 


TRUE-TONE 

Band   Instruments 

are  the  choic«.'  of  the  IcadiiiK  piotV-isionals  of 
America.  The  ilhistrations  show  a  few  of  the  many 
prominent  ones  who  use  Buescher  True-Tone  Band 
and  Orchestra  Instnnneuts. 


TOM  BROWNII 

Famous  Comedian  and 

Saxophonist.  Six  Brown 

Brothers. 


CLAY  SMITH 

Composer  and   Trombone 

Soloist,  Smith-Spring-Holmes 

Company. 


CHARLES  FRY 

Noted  Band  Director 

Fr.v's  ('elebrated  Band 

rhiladelphia 


JOHN  GUREWICH 

Sonsa's  Saxoplione  .Soloist 

and  <■(  Pin  poster 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Buescher-Grand   Cornet 

Latest  Model 

Note  its  simplicity  and  elegance  in  design,  its  ease 

of  hand  hold,  its  Iohk  and  graceful  taper  of  iirtisti<-  propor- 
tions from  mouthpipe  to  bell.  Low  F  and 
hijrh  C,  generally  faulty  on  other  makes, 
as  well  as  every  other  tone,  are  chromat- 
ically correct  witli  this  new  model.  We 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  its 
equal  without  copying  its  exact  pro- 
portions. 

The  Buescher-Grand  Trombone  en- 
ables you  to  do  l)iKger  things  musically. 
Fo.ssesses  an  unrivaled  smoothness  and 
velvety  ease  in  tiie  slides  and  perfect 
balance. 

FREE  TRIAL-EASY  PAYMENTS 
You  can  order  any  Buebcher  instrument 
witliout  paying  one  cent  in  advance,  and 
try  it  six  days  in  your  own  home  without 
obligation.  If  perfectly  satisfied,  pa.v  for 
it  on  easy  payments  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. Mention  the  instrument  in- 
terested in  and  a  complete  catalog  will 
be  mailed  FREE, 

BUESCHER    BAND 
INSTRUMENT    CO. 


Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 

1923  Buescher  Block 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


Siamliiiavian  Akl  Society  of  KateliikiUi,  Alaska;  Dr.  J. 
\V.  Burns;  Clarence  T.  Walton;  Heniiaii  Duval;  T.  H.  B. 
Duiuugaii;  Miss  Goodrich;  \V.  F.  Allen  A;  Suns;  .Inhn  C. 
DicKson;  Westfield  Chapter  Xo.  289.  Koyal  Airh  Masons 
of  -Mayville,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  David  R.  Boweii:  A.  15.  Modine; 
Martha  A,  F.  Kessler;  \V.  R.  Kennish;  First  Fresby. 
Churcli,  Peckville,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hanvond; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  .Tones  and  Family;  ¥..  B.  Ellis; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  T>ler;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Burr;  "A  Mother 
and  Two  Children"  of  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Henry  B. 
Taylor;  Jlrs.  K.  T.  Cadwell;  Manuel  Dehoa;  Eastern 
.Star  of  Eagle  Pass,  Texas;  Mar>-  F.  Smythe;  F.  J. 
Gentry;  "In  Memorian,"  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Lil;eity  Dye  Woiks,  Inc.,  Deading,  I'a. ;  Daisy  Vensel ; 
Geo.  B.  Woodward;  Florence  S.  Bmion;  Jl.  M.  Kanarr; 
Whitiuore  Family;  Union  Church  of  Tyringliam,  Mass.; 
B.  E.  Floi-y;  J.  I.loyd  Derby;  Jolni  McCue;  Dr.  Edward 
.lacUson ;  Oltico  For<'e  of  Ewing,  Bacon  <S;  Henry,  New 
York  Ciiy;  J.  Jamison;  Myrtle  Cunningham;  Ella  JI. 
Kuss;  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Kreager;  F.  B.  and  S.  X.  Sanson; 
Mrs.  A.  Hale;  A.  H.  Xelson;  J.  O.  Kellcy  &  Sons; 
\.    Al.    and    E.  .  Jlendcnhall;    "Cash,"    New    York    City. 

$48.85— Highland    School,    Rockford,    111. 

$48.82  Hi    Y    Clubs.    Lamar.    Miss. 

$48.00  -St.    Paul's    Evangelical    S.    S.,    Port    Washing- 
inn,    Wash. 

$47.51— Central    School,    Quakertown,    Pa. 

$47.50— People    of    Wuinsboro,     S.    C. 

$47. CO   each— T.    J.    Dyburn;   B.    T.    Swartoup. 

$46.98— Pupils    of    Kindergarten    and    Grades    Grcenway 

•huol.     Coleraine,     ilinn. 

Schools,    Minn. 

S.,     Pablo     Beach     of 


Si 


Bmgham    ani    Jlr. 


Jackson- 
atid    Mrs. 


$46.91 — Kenyiin    Public 

$46.65 — Community    S. 
villc,    Fla. 

$46.00— Mrs.    Anna    M. 
V.     Harrison-Bcrlitz. 

$45.80— Elvua  Consolidated)  School,  Clinton,  Iowa; 
Sal. bath  Schoul,  Presby.  Church  and  Christian  ICndeavor 
Sec.,    Blaustown,    N.    J. 

$45.75 — English  Classes  of  North  High  School,  t  olnni- 
biis.     Ohio. 

$45.01— Dover    High    School,    N.     C. 

$45.00  each— Concho  S.  S.,  W.  Va. ;  Pupils  of  Whittier 
SilK.ol,  Wash.;  BLslu-e  High  Schoolc  N.  D. ;  Mrs.  Paup; 
V.  E.  .Masson  and  Sisters;  .Seventh  Day  Advenlist  Clnnch 
"t  .\dams  Center,  N.  Y'. ;  The  Regular  Baptist  Sunday 
.Scbniil,    Luray.    Va. 

$44.62— A.    C.     Kresse. 

$44.10— Aldie    High    School,    Va. 

$44.00 — Rev.    W,    A.    Johnson    and    Others. 

$43.82— 7th    and    .Sth    Grades    Benj.    Wilson 
SrlKinl,    Pasadena,    Cal. 

'Anonymous."     San 


-Jack    Dunbar; 


Oiiport  unity 

Frajicisco, 

Presby.     Chuich. 


Hopkins,    Mo. 
Presby.    Churches,    Mil- 


$43.74- 
Cal. 

$43.63 -Cora    Jennings;    Fossil    Creek 
Fnrt    (  olluis.    Colo. 

$43.17  -Camlino    M.    H.    Stelnman. 

$43.05    -Junior   High    School    of   Idaho.    Colo. 

$43.00    Tuung    People's    Society,    Montclair,    N.    J. 

$42. 9 1— Mr.    and    Mis.     C.     O.    (Jerking. 

J52.B4— Mr.     and    Mrs.     C.    F.    Nayer. 

SJ2.50     Mis.     Annie     Jlaie    Pearce 

$42.15 — Stanwood    Uigli    School,    Wash. 

$42.00 — Children   Hawthorne    School   of   Indlanola,   Iowa. 

$41.75  -E.    11.    Stciidnudt. 

$41.25-  -Bible  Cla.ss  of  Mount  Olivet  Pres.  Churcli, 
Eliania,    Pa. 

$41.00— F.    B.    Keech    &    Co. 

$40.70     Mrs.    H.    H.    Cibbs. 

$40.50 — M.  E.  .Sunday  S.,  Baldwyn,  Miss.;  Benton 
Ctannnar     .Schuol.      Wcsiville,     Conn. 

$40.47     (hristian     Sun. lay     School     of 

$40.40--Melh.,    Protestant    and 
I'liiii.    X.    Y'. 

$40.20— Stewart  K.    Smith. 

$40.11-  M.    E.    Cobb. 

$40.08- Public.  School,    Willow    City,    N.    Dak. 

$40.04    -Will.    H.    Nicholson,    Jr.,    and   Family. 

$40.00  each  Gcige  F.  Leonard;  LnuLs  F.  Lange;  H. 
i:.  Sawttll;  J.  L.  Gillespie  Co.;  John  A.  Baker  and 
.Mrs.  Brooke  M.  Baker;  Strasburg  High  School,  Va. ; 
Ktlid  B.  Pearson  and  Wuiifred  Hoyt ;  Mrs.  Brand; 
E.lwardsville  M.  E.  S.  S..  Kansas;  Adelle  E.  P.  Mc- 
•  inistoii;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Russell;  Seimett 
I'icsl.iy.  S.  S.,  N.  v.;  Mr.  and  ilrs.  C.  A.  Royse;  Allen 
Jioyse  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Royse;  R.  A.  Hitcbins  and 
Eilith  S.  Hitcbins;  Five  Clerks  I'hoeiii.v  National  Bank, 
lli.iltor.l.  Conn.;  Berlin  High  School,  Pa.;  Jr.  History 
Class  uf  Waterman  Conimiinity  High  .School,  Waterman, 
111.;  K.  J.  Steiiier;  J.  G.  Foulks;  Zion  Episcopal  Church, 
Congarn,  S.  C. ;  Ivate  Logan;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Frey; 
Sarah  Louise  Frey  and  Mrs.  Frank  Peck;  ".Anonymous," 
Cliicopee,  Mass.;  S.  A.  Wietzel;  H.  A.  Ries;  M.  H. 
I'.eckman  and  Al.  L.  Cnmerogr;  "Anonymous."  Carlisle, 
I'a.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B,  F.  Boland;  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  L.  E. 
Hall;  Mis.  V,.  Q.  Moses;  Norman,  Donald.  Maii.m  and 
Allan  Shirley;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Athertoa;  Dr.  an.l  Mrs. 
H.  L.  .Myers;  Airs.  J.  C.  LeBourgeois ;  J.  G.  Walton 
and  Family;  Guthrie  County  H.  S.,  Panora,  Iowa;  Car- 
I.ondale  Public  Schools,  Colo.;  ".\iionymous,"  Pine  Bluff, 
.\ik. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lcniis  I.  and  Olive  R.  Schrader  aiul 
JIis.  Ruth  !•;.  Kirk;  Mrs.  Katheryn  Pendry.  .Mrs.  Cathe- 
lino  Jesseil  and  Brvcr  H.  Pendry;  ".Ynunynious,"  Clin- 
tiin,  Iowa;  ~SU.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Key;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Ruegiiitz  and  Charles  and  Louise  Rucgnitz;  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Suffleld,  Conn.;  A.  F.  Bradford;  Leonard  W., 
Harriet  W. ,  Williams  and  William  G.,  Henry  D.  Bal- 
iliMston  and  Sirs.  Wm.  H.  Gibbons;  Miamislnirg  Public 
.Sclii..>ls.  Ohio;  Junior  English  Classes  of  West  H.  S., 
I{i.<hester,  X.  Y'. ;  Brownfiehl  M.  P.  Sunday  School,  Pa.; 
liajitist  Chinch,  Bangnr,  Pa.;  Bald. Eagle  Lake  T'nion 
S.  S..  St.  I'aul,  Minn.;  Wm.  Healy.  Betty  May  Can- 
iii.n  and  Eliz.  Louise  Shook;  Park  M.  E.  S.  S..  Eliza- 
beth.   X.    J. 

$38.87  -High   School   and   Seventh  Grade,   Delmar,    Del. 

$38.36  -A,    W.    Honeycut.  ■ 

$38.31      each     Mark      Hopkins     School, 
Mas-.:    :\It.    Ib.lly    High    School,    N.    J. 

$38.00     S.    S.    ami    Ladies"    Aid   of    St. 
Chnrrb.    Walnut    Cieek,    Ohio. 

$37.80— Public     Schools     of     Gleinvood 

$37.50    each — 125    Sdiool    Children,    Summitt,    S.    Dak. 
Mr.    Hiid   Mrs.    Geo.   J.    Roos;  Presbyterian   Sunday   School, 
I'nilislinrg,    N.    Y'. ;   JBradner   P.    S.,    Ohio. 

$37.40— Miss  Eckles  and  Gruup  of  Stii.leiits  High  .Sch., 
Kii.iwille,    Tenn, ;    I.    W.    Lyon    &   Sons,    Inc.,   N.    Y'.    C. 

$37.32 — Lafayette    High    School,    St.    Joseph.    Mo. 

$37.00  each— .Miss  .\el>oii's  English  Classes,  Waite 
High    School,    Toledo,    Ohio;    A.     M.     Tucker. 

$36.73 — Christian    Endeavor    Society,    Owasso,    Okla. 

$35.65- Roberts    High    School,    111. 

$36.50— Frank    T.     Boesel    Family. 

$36.29 — Offerhig  at  Christmas  Entertauiment  First 
I'ltsbv.    Church,    YVhidsor.    N.    Y. 

$36.10— Girls'    Hi   Y    Club    of    Terry,    Miss, 

$36.00  each — Wi.oilburn  (Ky.).  Presbyterian  Church, 
I!,  wling  Green,  Ky. ;  Glen  Ridge  High  School,  Bloom- 
lield.     \.     J.;    Lorenze     Hnbbell;     0.     V.     Greene. 

$35.64— Mrs.    B.    McCaffery. 

$35.50 — People    of    Renner,    Texas. 

$35.20— Free    Methodist   Sunday   School.    Falls  City,    Ore. 

$35.09 — l.ouisburg    M.    E.    Church,    Kan. 

$35.00  each — Geo.  B.  Baker,  John  R.  Simpson,  Dunlap 
i;  Weli-h  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Stroup;  Christian  Science  S.  S., 
Sharon,  .Mass.;  Web.ster  High  School,  N.  Y.  ;  Jr.  Brother- 
li.io.l  of  St.  .\ndrew-St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church, 
Terre  Haute.  Ind. ;  X'ational  Orphans'  Home  Jr.  O.  T'.  .\., 
Tiffin,  Ohio;  (.  T.  Wolfe;  Modern  History  Classes  of 
Winona  High  School,  ilhiii. ;  Mrs.  Olive  GalTney  and 
Mrs.  S.  I.  Burro\fs;  Dr.  ami  Mrs.  Lawrence  Simcox  and 
Beatrice    H.    .Simcox:    Mrs.    A.    Stummel    and    Ruth    Stom- 


North  Adams, 
John's  Hefornied 
Springs,     Colo. 


rr.el;  Xationa  High  School,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
and  Muriel  Anderson  and  Mrs.  William  Baxter;  First 
Presby.  Church,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Employees  of 
Hanim.md  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Ind.;  Sandlake  School 
District  Xo.  7,  Averill  I'ark,  X.  Y. ;  Dorothea  51.  Scott; 
E.    v..    Ilorrocks;    A.    M.    Burger. 

$34.00  each— Men's  Bible  Class  M.  £.  Chuich,  So. 
llopkinsville,  Ky. ;  Public  Speaking  Class,  Stanford  Vni- 
versity.    Cal. 

$33.50  each— W.  H.  Taylor;  Friendship  Class  Gracs 
Metli.  S.  S.,  Dallas.  Texas;  The  Lutheran  Churc'h  ol 
the    Redeemer,    Willianisport,    Pa. 

$33.42-Walter    DLxoii. 

$33. 10 -J.  M.  C.  S.  S.  Class  Federated  S.  S.,  M.  li 
S.    S,    Class,    Federated    S.    S.,    Shiclairville,    N.    Y. 

$33.00  each-  Washington  Tcnviiship  High  School,  CoM 
water,  Ohio;  Tri-Countrv  Union  Free  H.  S.,  Tripo'j 
Wis. ;  A.  W.  Van  Stccnwk,  F.  H.  Horner,  J.  C.  Uoj 
pers;    IJeaver    Dam     Baptist    Church,     Carrsville,     Va. 

$32.50  each— Settlement  Sub.  Chapter  High  S.  'A 
fiirls,  I'hiladelphia,  I'a. ;  Tlie  Zilotes  S.  S.  Class,  Gree.r 
wood,     Jliss. 

$32.30— Central    School,    Simix    City,     S.    Dak. 

$32.28— Peniberville    O.     P.     S,,    Ohio. 

$32.04— Church    of    Holy    Trinity,     Highland,    N.     Y. 

$32.00     each  -Smith      Burns     Investment     Co.,     Detro\ 
Mich.;    Dramatic    Club,    Los    Angeles,     Cal.;    Luciaii    W. 
Parrish,    Jr.,    and   ilar.v    Parrlsh;   E.    A.    Tovey. 

$31.90   -Children   of   the  Lvnd'jii  .School,   Kan. 

$3 1. 75  -Caroline  F.  Vetler,  Dr.  D.  A.  Fonte  and  Lulu 
A.     .Maxwell. 

$31.50     People   of   Monument,    Pa. 

$31.25— Christian     Scieni'e    .Society,     Winchendon,     Mass, 

$31.00  each— Young  Penjile's  Society,  St.  Luke's  Chur.h, 
Montclair.  X.  J.;  Oflicers  and  Men  Coast  Guard  Sta.  .Xo. 
203,  Verniiliiin.  Mich.;  Florence  M.  lirannis;  Uillburn 
Graded  School,  X.  Y. :  Mrs.  E.  B.  Michaelis;  D.  M. 
Ehuads;  Pike  Kil.  Consolidated  School.  .Via.;  Sunday 
S.b.iols.    M.    i;.    and   Presby.    Churches,    Lonstantia,    N.    Y. 

$30.80     L..uisc    P.    Burkart. 

$30.50  each— Citizens  of  Taniaroa,  HI.;  Baptist  Church 
of  Madison.  N.  Y'. ;  .Stannye  Ormsby  Blakcly;  Olean  Free 
Methodist    S.    S.,    N.     Y. 

$30.25— Whatsoever  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  of  Madi- 
.s..n,    X.    Y'. 

$30.00  each— S.  L.  Youngman,  Frank  D.  Winn  and 
(Jerahlino  C.  Winn;  W.  G.  'nicker,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Tilghman:  Iir.  ami  Mrs.  T.  1'.  Sprunt ;  Airs.  E.  J.  Rosen- 
thal and  Sistei ;  Olive  W.  King;  "In  Memory  of  Lieut. 
EiUvard  T.  Comegj's;  Catheri.ic  Jane  Barr,  Louise.  Barr 
and  Mai.iorie  Barr;  H.  L.  Peeblen;  A.  M.  .Schnabel; 
l.uyal  Workers'  Bible  Class,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.;  "Anony- 
mous," N.  Y'.  C. ;  John  C"  Pennie;  -Mrs.  T.  P.  Brown 
and  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Dysart  and  Earle  S.  Dysart;  Ariliur 
W.  Jones;  Alfred  W.  .loiies  and  Duryea  11.  Jones;  Louise 
H.  .S|.<)tt;  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Ballard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  McCluie;  Dr.  J.. hit  T.  Watkins;  John  Fritz 
AchelLs;  F.  Meyer;  ".Anonymous,"  Paris,  Ky. ;  Manuel 
Andersc;i! ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'I'lmmas  R.  Weymouth;  A.  G. 
Hughes;  Mrs.  M. .  Cornelia  Hcdekin  and  Marie,  Clara 
Hedekin  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Mac  Bennett ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Haw- 
kins; P.  Geo.  -Maercky  and  W.  C.  McLendon;  W.  Law- 
rcnz;  Dr.  L.  F.  Thompson;  Peter  Ebbesen ;  JLiry  E. 
Potts;  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Hardy;  W.  P.  McKay;  Ephraim  P. 
Hall;  W.  W.  Moore;  Dr.  W.  P.  Beall  &  Sons;  Geo.  C. 
Kaefer;  Dr.  M.  G.  Simpson;  Ralph  CoUamore;  .Marcia 
1..  Paget;  R.  B.  McKinney;  A.  J.  Paget;  .\lma  S. 
Bettinann;  Clara  Wuiters;  C.  B.  tciKiiile;  Allan  A. 
JIurray;  Mrs.  Horace  .Slu'pard;  Sites  and  Sites;  Chapter 
(\  P.  E.  O.  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rieiiard  .\I.  Brune; 
-Mary  Wilkins  Hoyl ;  Rocktunl  P.  S.  (  hildren.  111.;  Dr. 
E.  P.  Logan;  John  11.  MePlierson ;  Gladys  Connelly;  U. 
M.  Schabacker;  W.  T.  Porter;  )i.  H.  Laigent:  Dr.  Wm. 
W.  Kain ;  R.  H.  Hiniiihill  and  Family;  Dr.  John  S. 
.Simms  and  Elise  Sienian ;  J.  K.  Knox;  lldwin  H.  Guer- 
tin;  Jlary  and  JIaitha  Junk  and  Maria  J.  Kline;  Dr.  H. 
H.  Muhlenberg;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Marsh;  Dorothy  Moser; 
Corinno  Thrall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Hand  and  Alfred 
Hand;  Robert  X.  Hughes;  J.  W.  Montgomery;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  ilcAdanis;  Dr.  Fred  L..  I'l.tts;  Mrs.  John  M. 
Archer  and  Cyrus  G.  Derr;  C.  E.  Kiinio  and  Margaret 
Kinne  Parker;  S.  A.  Barkhart;  F.  B.  Marsli  and  Crispy 
Chip  «'o. ;  Cornelia  C'onover;  Garnctt  Bros.;  Packanl 
Farmers  Warehouse  Co.  and  Edward  Beck;  Elizabet), 
Pecte  .  and  John  Pierce;  ".Anonymous,"  Oznne  Park, 
N.  Y.  C. ;  Mrs.  Victcir  Cumnock;  J.  G.  Duncan;  Mrs.  B 
H.  Fish:  A.  A.  Gaiuly;  1).  L.  Lewis.  J.  B.  Law  and  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Edwards;  Sunday  School  nf  the  Patee  Park  Baptist 
Chnrdi,  St.  Joseph.  -Mn. ;  Henry  J.  Kuhn ;  Dr.  E.  T. 
Sclneiner;  C.  B.  terlvuile;  Mrs.  M.  .L  Bernard;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Prescott  and  T'hcodore  Prescott,  Patrici.i 
Prescott  and  Helen  Prescott;  Lillian  AL  Thompson;  V.  H. 
Hancock;  Eighth  Grade,  Titusville  Si-hools,  Pa.;  Grey- 
stono  Presby.  Church  S.  S.  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  .Mr.  anil 
Mrs.  Finney  and  Mr.  anil  Mis.  Julin  Harvey;  Alusic 
Class  of  Mrs.  B.  E.  Wbclcss,  Tayah,  Texas;  .John  Inglis; 
"B.  W.  B.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Annie  C.  Reynolds, 
Helen  L.  Reynolds  and  Alabel  O.  lirennand;  Lillie  P. 
Beard  and  J.  M.  Sherrod;  .1.  A.  Long;  Virginia,  Carol 
and  Alaigarey  Yalenline;  .\mboy  High  School  and  Bess:.' 
Level],  Alinn. ;  Mrs.  Edgar  R.  Troxell,  Jr.;  H.  W. 
Davenport  and  E.  C.  Davenport;  Mrs.  .L  T.  Blair  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Pnwell  and  Leonard  Powell,  .Tr.  ;  S.  V. 
Trent;  Airs.  Clara  B.  Ford;  Three  Kids  for  Three  Kids 
in  Starving  Europe.  Orange,  N.  J.;  Margaret  Murphy;  C. 
H.  Black  and  Friends:  Mr.  and  Airs.  McNaught  and 
Daughter;  Knoxville  High  School,  Tenn.;  E,  AI.  Daniel; 
"In  Memory  of  F.  F.  V.  de  W.,"  New  York  City;  X.  P. 
Gatiiiig;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Galling  and  X.  O.  Catling,  .Jr.; 
Airs.  C.  E.  Hyatt,  Mabel  L.  Hyatt  and  C.  E.  Hyatt; 
Alarion  Snyder;  "Tinee  Grandchildren,"  East  Palatka, 
Fla.;  Chas.  W.  Whintesey ;  Maitha  L.  Hazeltmi :  Alar- 
garet  Dunwoody;  Ottonia  .J.  Virginia,  Rose  Hewitt  and 
Beatrice  E.  Miller;  "Anonymous,"  Scarburn,  N.  Y'. ;  Airs. 
E.  S.  Creighton;  Ward  Philips;  Jas.  D.  Ball  and  Tillie 
Ball;  W.  E.  Dibble  and  Lucy  Al.  Ferran;  Baby  Barbara 
Swift  Brengle;  James  A.  Henderson;  Airs.  W.  E.  Raynor; 
Jos.  R.  Bates;  Hope  l^llsworth;  Annie  AI.  Hintmi; 
"Tliree  Friends,"  Wellsboro,  Pa.;  H.  L.  Talbot,  F. 
McQuire  and  R.  W.  Cryder;  Xmas  Alailing  List  of  the 
Elbert  Wortmans,  Utica,  N,  Y'. ;  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
Oil  City,  Pa.;  Greenwich  Presby.  (  liurch,  N.  Y'.  C. ; 
.i.  W.  T.  Sunday  School  Class  Union  Church,  La 
Harpe,  III.;  Jean  A.  Balph;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  T.  H.  Gow- 
jnan;  Herbert  L.  Cochley;  W  G.  Larmour;  .John  (i. 
Osborne;    Air.     and    Mrs.    D.     E.    Ashley    Theo.    W.    Hill. 

$29.50— Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Grades  Of  the  At- 
lantic   Public    Schools    Ind. 

$29.23— Hinckley     High     School,    111. 

$29.17— Alasoii     Public     Schools,     Ohio. 

$29.00  each— D.  A.  Luginbill;  West  High  School,  Min- 
neapolis. Alinn.;  Quakertown  Grammar  School,  Pa.; 
Ella    Ternyak. 

$28.83— AlethodLst   Church,   West  Milton,   Ohio. 

$28.81— Port    Carbon    Public    Schools,    Pa. 

$28.50— Dr.    A\'m.    W.    Cutter. 

$28.16— Lawson    High    School,    Mo. 

-Boys'     Class     Avondale     Presby.     S.     S.,     Cin- 
Ohio. 

24,     New    Eight    Presby. 
Consolidated      Schools, 
Keyser,    W.    Va. ;    Dr. 

Lane, 
of     Stockland     Township 


Ch., 
Kan. 
E.     P. 


$28.10 

einriati. 

$28.00  each— Class  No, 
Chicago,  111.;  Holcolmb 
United  Brethren  Church, 
H.Avell    and    Airs.    Wm.    F, 

$27.99— Jr.     Red     Cross     of     Stockland     Township    High 
schuul.    111. 

$27.95— Grant    Portland    Hotel,    So.    Alinneapolis,    Minn. 

$27.84— Glendale    High    School,    Oregon. 

$27.60— Syracuse    High     School,    Ind. 

$27.46— Ralston     Baptisi     Church     and     Others,     Okla. 

$27.17— (attaraugus    High    School,     N.     Y. 
(C(irUinii('(l  tin  page  64) 
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Goes  After 
Business 
and 
Gets  It! 


V  ■ 


1*1    V    '^■■|(<><-K  I    I  ^.        If  I    >    I  I*  \\  I  I  IN*.  ^\  \l  I  K    *»«    t'  I    I    ^  *- 
l«l    V     IIIXMril***     A  St*    »»I\<<IN\I    >*►!♦*•, 

K'»  1  I  ^  1  /.  .  '  , .  1   I    'ill'  .a-, 


AddrcsEc?raph  Conpany, 
901  *.   Van  Buren  Ctreat, 
Ciiicago,   Illinois. 

Gentlemen :- 

We  stattei    ,,<      .3!  .    ,  a   srall 

Mrect  Advertising  list  and  so  Incrttsed   our  sales   that 
thlB  llet  fas      '■:''    -^'or-)-    1    f,o   •^       i'O  j,.-i    is   ^rowing 
rapidly. 

Yet   tue   ^^■:'j   .•^lr,.jc.    ;-i)h   --uj.JJes    tlils    tie 
increase  s  1  tl.   case   -    -    -  xlvlng  us  rtiaxlmuii  speed  arid 
"oonony  -  3  socuracy  and  p.ost  vital  of  all 

-  -   -  thai  .•;-  ": 'rjcr.ally   typewritten   to'j'b"   •ich 

Adver'  '3SQ33   to   bring   rcE 


Very  truly  yours. 


CHAIN  BELT  COMPANY 


^"^^   V  4i^.r^f^ 


Advertising  Banagar. 


—4s  FREE  TRIAL  of  Hand- Operated 
Addresso^raph  PROVES! 


Clip  and  Mail  With 
Your  Letter  Head 

Place  Check  Mark 
in  Square 

[2\  Without  cost  or  oblioation 
semi  me  yoiir  tvpcwritei- 
size  All  lire  ssofjia  pli  for 
l(l-tlay  free  trial — 30  names 
from  my  list  inclosed. 

Q  Witliout  cost  or  ohiipation, 
send  literature  tellinfj  iiow 
concerns  in  our  line  of 
business  profit  with  the 
Addressograph. 

O  Tell  us  a  few  companies 
in  our  locality  who  use  the 
Addressograph  and  how. 

r~l  Have  sales  representative 
call. 


Yl.S'FKRDAY  you  were  over- 
sold !    Today    you   need  busi- 
ness.     Frettinii   won't   <ret    it. 
But  this  shortcut  WILIJ 

Thousands  of  concerns,  large  and 
small,  profit  with  Addressoirraphs — 
There's  the  Chain  Belt  Co.  !  Ihey 
make  labor  sa\in^  equipment  and 
so  more  readily  appreciate  this  great 
labor  saver! 

Their  high  speed  Addressograjih 
permits  capitalizing  on  "overnight  " 
selling  opportunities.  Personally 
addressing  letters  and  circulars  that 
help  their  salesmen  get  more  orders 
in     less     time — gets     orders     direct, 


savmg    expensive    personal    trips    to 
out-of-the-way  places. 

Almost  human"  Automatic 
Selector  enables  you  to  concentrate 
your  advertising  by  lines  of  business, 
territories,  buying  power  or  sex! 
Duplicate  hies  unnecessary.  Auto- 
matic Selector  Addressograph  prints 
or  skips  names  as  desired  without 
any  effort  on  part  of  operator. 

If  you  want  to  get  business,  go 
after  it  the  Addressograph  wav.  A 
ten-day  KRKK  TRIAL  of' type- 
writer size,  ribbon  print  Addresso- 
graph will  convince  you!  Write 
today! 


^ddre^so 


915  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
CHICAGO 


▼  MADE      9^  ^m 


PRINTS  FROM  TYPE 


741  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Card  Index  Plates  Made  by    Your  Clerk  or  at  Nearest  Service  Station 

LMTKI)    .Sr.ME.S    S.M.ES    OKFU  K.S    .\NI>    SERVICE    ST-MIONS 


AUi'nInvMl.  I'll. 

AllKiin,  \.  V. 
Atliuua.  l-;.i. 
KirniiiiKli.iin,  Ala. 
HaUiinorc.  Mil. 
nosli>n,  Mass. 
BiilValo.  N.  v. 
Chi.-.iKO.  III. 


Cinrinnati.  Ohitt 
CliMlaiKl,  Ohio 
I). ilia-,   I  ixas 
IJoii\'t*r.  I'lilii. 
Oos  Mniiu's.  low; 
Detroit,  Mi.ii 
El  V.\^<>.  Texas 


(iraiul  Rapiiis.  Mirh. 
Houston.  Texas 
ln(li.ina|K)li<.  Ind. 
k.iiisas  City.  Mo. 
I.os  \iitti'li-s.  Calif. 
MiinuMi'olis.  Minn. 
Nrwark,  N.  ,1. 


.New  Orleans.  I^a. 
New  York.  V.  V. 
Oin.ili.i    Neb. 
I'liil.i.lelphia.  Pa. 
I'insl>ur);li.  I'a. 
rorilaiiil.  Ore. 
Sal'.  Lake  City.  I 'tali. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Si>»kane.  Wash. 
St.  L.<)iiis.  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
roUtlo.  C>hio 
WashinKlon.  O    (\ 


C.\.N.\DIAX    S.\LES    OFFICES    AND    SERVICE    ST.\TIONS 
Toronto  Ottawa  Montreal  Winnifei; 
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''Compare  the  Work " 


nrmrry^up  Letters 

Rush  work,  hurry-up  letters,  a  big 
day's  dictation  —  the  Royal  meets 
every  condition  and  meets  it  right. 

The  "Royal"  is  built  to  stand  up  under  the 
most  severe  pressure.  The  quantity  of  work 
thrust  upon  it  in  no  way  affects  the  quality. 
Every  letter  is  clean-cut,  uniform;  sustained 
effort  is  made  much  easier  for  the  operator. 

In  speed  of  action,  results  accomplished, 
durability  and  beauty  of  design,  the  Royal 
Typewriter  is  the  world's  standard. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building,  364-366  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

TYPEWRITERS. 
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SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


A  GIRL,  A  GUN,  AND  A  BEAR 

AYOUXG  lady,  advised  l)y  her  family 
doftor  to  take  morf  open-air  oxcrr-isc, 
decided  to  get  a  gun  and  learn  lo  hunt. 
As  the  doctor  was  himself  a  devotee  of  the 
chase,  he  offered  to  teach  her  the  art. 
Her  father  fitted  her  oul  with  a  twelve- 
gage  single-barrel  gun,  and  (apparently, 
most  important  of  all,  as  th(>  story  is  told), 
arrayed  in  a  brand-new  hunting  outfit,  she 
started  out.  Her  doctor  friend  instruct<'d 
her  as  to  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  ends  of  a  gun,  showed  her  how  to 
load  and  brace  herself  for  the  recoil,  and 
also  how  and  when  to  shoot.  When  she 
first  went  out  she  says  she  expected  to  find 
the  birds  sitting  around  on  tlie  trees  and 
logs,  but  discovered  that  there  is  a  pn-ju- 
dice  among  birds  against  so  doing  Avhen 
persons  with  guns  are  prowling  around. 
One  of  her  first  surprizes  was  occasioned 
by  the  funny  actions  of  the  dog  acconi pann- 
ing the  i)arty.  He  looked,  we  are  told,  as 
if  he  were  walking  on  chestnut-burs.  Her 
companion  explained  that,  the  aiiinuil  was 
"coming  to  a  jwint."  This  was  Greek  to 
lier,  of  course,  but  she  looked  wise,  and 
then  suddenly  the  dog  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  and  she  heard  a  peculiar  rustle,  (iaz- 
ing  about,  she  spied  a  large  pheasant  float- 
ing away  among  the  trees.  What  happened 
next  is  thus  told  by  Virginia  Kaje  in 
Outers'  Recreation  (New  York) : 

My  companion  was  at  my  l<-ft,  some  dis- 
tance away  (perhai)s  he  thought  it  might 
b(^  dangerous  to  be  too  near),  and  as  the 
bird  went  his  way,  he  shot  and  killed  it. 
H(*  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  did 
not  see  me  dodge,  but  I  thought  he  smiled. 

\\v  traveled  for  sonu'  distance,  and  when 
the  dog  nuide  another  i)oint  I  began  to 
"sit  up  and  take  notice."  1  saw  the  bird 
just  as  it  was  leaving  the  ground,  but  as  he 
seenu>d  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  ]  had  no  t  inu; 
to  shoot.  Tli(^  doctor  had  good  nerves, for  he 
nuidt;  no  comment  —  good  thing  he  didn't. 

Still  we  went  on.  Just  as  we  <'ame  to  a 
small  creek,  we  put  up  another  bird.  I  had 
fully  resolved  not  to  let  another  chance 
pass  without  a  trial,  so  bang  went  my  gun, 
and  down  came  the  bird.  I  began  to  fe(>I 
very  iini)ortant. 

"Now  you  S(!e  that  1  can  get  the  game," 
I  remarki'd. 

"  Fine!"  commented  tin- doctor.  "Sliitli 
1  carry  him  for  you?" 

"Never  mind,"  I  replied  rather  ungra- 
ciously.    "I  can  carry  my  own  j>ame." 

A  broad  sinil«> — 1  kiu)w  now  that  it  was 
a  grin — ^ovorspread  his  countenance.  "All 
right,  come  on,"  he  .said. 

A  short  time  after  this  T  happened  to  see 
him  slip  another  shell  into  his  gun.  Later 
'f  decided  that.  perhai)s  he,  not  L  had  killed 
that  bird.  Hut  I  kn<>w  that  doctors  liked 
to  have  their  own  way,  so  I  thought  it  might 
be  just  as  well  not  to  say  anything  about  it . 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  noon,  ami  we 
sat  down  by  the  creek  ami  ate  our  lunch. 
I  thought  that  simple  meal  tasted  better 
than  anything  I  had  ever  befor»>  eaten. 
W(>  rested  awhile,  iind  then  went  on  again. 
During  tlu^  afternoon  the  doctor  shot  two 
more  binls.  I  shot  iit  both  of  them,  but 
the   two-shot    trick   did   not    woik  again. 


The  next  time  she  and  the  doctor  went 
hunting  they  were  out  for  foxes.  The 
young  huntress  was  placed  at  a  point  past 
which  the  other  hunters  hoped  to  drive  a 
fox  with,  the  aid  of  their  dogs.     We  z-ead  on : 

They  left  me  at  the  top  of  a  ledge.  T 
forgot  to  mention  that  for  some  time  I  had 
been  iising  a  pump-gun  which  the  doctor 
had  loaned  me.  1  had  not  been  standing 
there  long  and  could  hear  the  dogs  bajing 
l)elow  me,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  soft 
l)at,  pat  on  the  crisp  snow.  I  turned  my 
head,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
\ards  away  there  was  something  coming 
toward  me.  I  couldn't  have  told  how  large, 
l)ut  it  .seemed  about  the  size  of  a  horse,  with 
a  large  l)rushy  tail  swinging  from  side  to 
side.  H  didn't  see  me.  Scared?  Xo,  but 
I  thought  it  was  coming  to  "bite  me,  so  I 
just  pointed  the  gun  at  it  and  fired.  Then 
I  ratcheted  my  gun  and  fired  again.  He 
fell  up  against  a  tree  and  there  he  lay. 

I  whistled,  and  the  men  came.  I  just 
made  beli<>ve  I  had  planned  everj'thing 
that  wa\'.  The  men  looked  the  ground 
over  and  then  looked  at  each  other,  but 
they  (lid  not  smih'  this  tijne. 

I  began  to  think  I  was  a  wonderful 
h\inter.  My  friends  called  to  see  and  to 
jidmire  my  beautiful  furs,  and  1  was  anxious 
to  try  my  luck  again.  I  had  quite  a  bit 
of  practise  that  winter  and  .><ecured  a  num- 
ber of  fine  pelts.  I  also  got  my  share  of 
birds. 

A  try  for  bear  was  suggested  next.  Tho 
the  young  lady  bj-  this  time  had  developed 
into  quite  an  expert  in  the  handling  of  a 
gnu,  she  confesses  that  she  failed  to  look 
forward  to  the  hunting  of  bear  with  nnich 
enthusiasm.  She  would  not  acknowledge 
being  afraid,  however,  and  they  started 
out — 

Dnring  tho  night  a  light  snow  had  fallen, 
about  two  inches  deej),  and  the  air  was  fine. 
We  traveled  until  about  eleven  o'clock, 
when  we  found  a  track  where  a  bear  had 
crossed  tJic  dug  road  and  had  gone  toward 
a  small  swamj)  about  an  a<'re  in  area.  We 
followed  the  trail  for  about  a  mile,  wh(>n  we 
came  to  a  snudl  stream.  A  short  way  up 
the  stream  was  a  dense  thicket  of  spruce, 
and  in  the  c(>nter  a  big  sand  spring. 

There  was  a  large  h-dge  lying  off  at  our 
right,  and  the  tracks  showed  that  the  bear 
had  crossi'd  the  creek  and  had  goiu-  to  the 
left.  Our  guide  said  he  would  probably 
circle  the  swamp  and  go  for  the  ledge. 
They  told  nu'  to  walk  along  slowly  and 
they  would  go  the  farther  way  around,  and 
if  they  found  the  tracks  they  would  call  me. 
1  \\alked  slowly  along,  thinking  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  they  should  get  a  bear  to  take 
back  to  the  city.  Absorbed  in  thought,  1 
stcpt  around  a  buiu'h  of  spruce,  and  then\ 
not  twenty  feet  from  me,  was  the  bear! 
He  saw  me  the  same  instant  and  rose  on  his 
hind  feet.  I  thought  T  was  done  for.  but 
fired  three  tinus,  dropt  my  gun.  and  ran 
just  as  fast  as  I  could  go.  Excited?  No,  I 
forgot  to  look  which  way  I  went.  Tln'  first 
thing  1  realized  was  when  1  saw  the  doctor 
coming  toward  me  on  the  run. 

"What  were  vou  shooting  at?"  he  asked. 
•The  b(>ar,""said  1. 

He  then  asked  me  what  had  bt>come  of 
my  gun,  and  1  said  1  guessed  1  had  dropt 
it.  Wi-  then  went  back  to  look  for  the  gun. 
We  found  it  lying  in  thv  snow,  also  one  of 
the  largest  bears  that  had  been  killed  in 
that  jiart  of  tlu>  country  in  years.  They 
found  that  my  first  shot  had  gon«>  in  at 
tlu'  throat  ami  had  come  out  at  the  back 
of  tli(>  neck,  the  next  one  had  penetrat«>d 
his  hind  foot,  and  the  third  his  spiiu'. 


iHowtoMakQ 
IhQ  Pot  Boi 


I F  YOU  have  a  valuable 
piece  of  land  now 
— I  "eating  its  head  off" 
in  taxes  and  interest  you  can 
turn  it  into  an  income- 
producer  by  putting-  on  it  a 
Hydraulic  Steel  Building — a 
pot-boiler. 

On  a  piece  of  propertv  val- 
ued at  $20,000  there  has  been 
erected  a  building  90x135 
feet,  which  is  now  producing 
$12,000  a  year  income — 
enough  to  care  for  taxes 
($1200  a  year) ,  interest  and 
other  expenses,  and  in  addi- 
tion net  a  very  satisfactory 
profit — until  the  owner  is 
ready  for  a  larger  and  more 
permanent  structure. 

Let  us  send  you  the  facts. 


The  Hydraulic  Steelcratt  Co. 

of  THE   HVDR.M'LIC   STEEL   CO. 

Cleveland,   Ohio 

Brandt  Stiles  OtfiCPs: 


Standakrdi  zed 
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Cdhcrete  Roads  and  Safetif  First 


You're  safe  on  concrete — whether 
the  surface  is  wet  or  dry,  whether 
you  are  running  in  "high"  or 
"low,"  uphill  or  down,  on  the 
straight-away  or  around  a  curve 
—  the  even,  gritty  surface  of  the 
concrete  pavement  makes  you 
sure  of  car  control. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Concrete 
Road — no  other  type  gives  so 
sure  a  grip  for  your  tires,  with  so 
little  tractive  resistance.  That's 
just  one  reason  why  you  see 
Concrete  Roads  everywhere.  It's 
not  a  sudden  impulse.  It's  the 
crystallization  of  public  opinion 
formed  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

We  have  a  booklet  which  tells 
about  many  other  good  features 
of  Concrete  Roads  and  how  they 
pay  for  themselves.  Simply  ask 
our  nearest  office  to  send  you 
a  copy. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

Helena 

Minneapolis 

Salt  Lake  City 

Chicago 

Indianaptolis 

New  York 

San  Francisco 

Dallas 

Kansas  City 

Parkersburg 

Seattle 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Des  Moines 
Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Vancouver,  B.  C 
Washington 

Most  Miles  Pet  Gallon  Means  the  Concrete  Road 


J.    F.    Tliompsen,    J.    F.    l.ubker; 
I'utiiey;  Christmas   Saving   <  lull. 


S.     f>.     of     2tul     Baptist 


$27.01— Wool  Market  Consolidatecl  High  School,  Bilexi, 
Miss. 

$27.00  each— n.  11.  Chapman  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  King: 
LuiKluoi.  N.  B  Grove's  Sale  Troy,  Ohio;  A  H.  King: 
ills.  Mary  B.  Hupp;  \V.  T.  Caldwell;  Mrs.  Geo.  G. 
iirisgs;  Teachers  and  Academic  Pupils  K.  Syracuse  High 
Schnul.    N.    Y. 

$26.84- -First    Preshy.     S.    S.     of    A'assar.    Jllch. 

$26.60— S.     S.     of    the    Plainville    Christian    Cli.,    N.    Y. 

$26.58— rreslnterian   Church,   Bade   City,    Fla. 

$26.55— Kev.     O.     S.     Kochte. 

$26.45 — .Junior    I>ehating    Society,    Moua,    N.    T. 

$26.03— Yi'iicdocia    (Jrange    Xo.    22S0,    Ohio. 

$26.00  each  -Hr.  Win.  H.  Haslem;  Mt.  A'ernon  Ch., 
Cllniim  I'ircuii,  and  -Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Smith;  Ur.  H. 
I.  Haines:  The  A'irgil  Family;  Men's  Bible  Class,  Jlclder- 
I'crg   Kefurnn'il   Church,    >'.    Y. 

$25.75— Edward   Laird;    Jvdia   B.    Borah. 

$25.68— L.    B.    Ciiupon. 

$25.50— I'avid  Knberts, 
.Icihii  Lvuiann  and  \V.  (J 
Liberty,     X.     Y. 

$25.25 — I'l  unary     Department 
<  linn-h.    Atlanta.    t!a. 

$25.10   each     Mrs.   K.   H.   Stuckwell;  Kemptou  P.   S.,   111. 

$25.C5-  Snrulay   School  of  the  Church  of  God,  Lodi.    Cal. 

$25.00  each— Mary  L.  Rowland  and  Man'  H.  Stratton; 
C.  1>.  Xewell;  K.  L.  Lawing;  K.  C.  J.iddell;  M.  L.  Tidke; 
"Anunymous,"  Baltimore,  Md. ;  T>r.  Frank  L.  Maaooii; 
David  F.  Kahn;  1.  K.  Edgar;  Hugh  L.  McWilliams; 
Wesley  H.  Mddcr;  Sam  Bankui  and  Co.;  Elizabeth  C. 
Stockdale;  Salida  Bapti.st  Church;  North  Keuova,  Ohio; 
Dr.  Hubert  M.  Johnston;  Dr.  C.  L.  Warren;  Lcdwitli 
3.  Stiger,  Flurence  Knickmeycr  and  A.  K.  Stiger;  Dr. 
-M,  A.  Annstning;  C.  J.  B.  JSlessinger;  Dr.  Jlorace  W. 
Sojier;  Dr.  George  Shuinons;  Leila  V.  Stolt;  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  A.  Lydecker;  Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  E.  il. 
Foster;  Mary  H.  Matthews;  Dr.  W.  E.  Bremser;  Dr. 
Alfred  P.  Hogens;  "In  Mcmoriam,"  N.  Y.  <'.;  .lohn  L. 
Boburson;  L.  B.  Weber;  Alice  M.  Kinsley;  Kex  A. 
Joyce;  Mrs.  Jiartin  -Miller;  T.  H.  Ayes: 
-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexamler  Black;  Dr.  J.  G. 
Women's  Bjlile  Hope  Church,  HuUand, 
Altiid  Meyer;  Dr.  G.  Stewart  Murray; 
Trulie;  Miriam  Semr;  J.  C.  Berg;  Jlrs.  J. 
Wni.  J.  Collord;  Louis  Hanger;  Swartchild 
H.  Yagei;  Ethel  K.  Chilstrom;  Dr.  F. 
J.  W.  B.  VandeWatcr;  C.  X.  Balfour; 
Bushee;  Dr.  Fred  D.  Lewis;  Mrs.  Elmer 
W.  A.  Slciker  and  Cla.ss ;  Miss  Ferris;  Sir. 
Burt  H.  Miller;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McGngnev;  J)r. 
Yost;  Dr.  A.  G.  ilenry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Di.  Bernbiud  A.  Fedde;  J.  C.  Jleini;  New  Go: 
Young  J'enple  Soc,  East  (ireeiiville.  Pa.;  E. 
son;  Cadile  Jliles  Bajiiist  Church,  Greenville,  Texas; 
W.  F.  Etherhigtou  Hi  Co.;  Emma  F.  and  Alvan  Dean: 
E.  M.  Hastings;  James  W.  Mcl.avc;  7th  Grade  PupiK, 
ISIoum  Jr.  High  School,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Jlrs.  John 
Callahan;  J.  W.  Wheeler;  I>i.  Edwin  Halpb  Wilson; 
W.  B.  Smith;  High  Schonl  of  Danville,  Va. ;  .M.  D. 
lirliik;  Still  of  the  East  Chajiler  210,  O.  E.  S.,  Virginia, 
Minn.;  I'aul  Mnog;  'In  Memory  of  a  Grandchild,"  Phila.. 
I'a. ;  A.  Miiilut;  Emma  L.  Kobinson;  R.  L.  Magee;  J.  C. 
Feigusun;  11.  G.  Cook;  W.  H.  .Stubbs;  Laltoe  l.umh.r 
Co.,  Terrell.  Texas;  D.  K.  Robiiison ;  William  R.  Murph.v  ; 
Otianlu  Coiisnlidateil  Schnols.  Juwa;  G.  Jl.  Canii;  Dr. 
Walter  .Meiiile:s(in ;  Airs.  Lmdse  P.  King;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watrous;  M.  M.  Neel)  ;  Elizabeth  D.  McCarthy;  Antietam 
J'aiur  Cii.,  Hayerstown.  Mil.;  Lena  A.  Kitching;  Dr.  O. 
JIaraldson;  Wiiliani  O.  Leiitz;  Calvin  ICssex;  W.  G. 
Kennon;  W.  .S.  Hiunside:  A.  M.  I'ayne ;  Gedige  Craig 
Leidy;  L.  O.  Stiles;  Snovy,  Coombs  &  McBeath.  Inc.; 
Griggsville  Masonic  Lodge,  Jas.  Winn  and  Frank  Ben- 
nett, 111.;  Dr.  J.  S.  JIaloy;  Fred  J.  Stolze;  E.  B. 
Pickett.  Jr.;  G.  H.  Gibsnn;  Dr.  A.  P.  Baldwin:  J.  K. 
Castleberry;  Symons-Moffett  Co.,  Flhit,  Mich.;  'llios.  M. 
Arnold;  L.  E.  Sloat;  Mi.  and  Mrs.  J.  1',  l.ippincott; 
Catherhie  A.  Johnson;  Gen.  Drake;  J.  D.  Denny;  Bethel 
Bible   School,   Evansville,    linl. ;   Chr.    Volzing   and    Son. 

Elizabeth  Sluiphy;  .Mrs.  ]|.  K.  Jordan;  Doris  M. 
Smith;  Bynier  J.  Wortindyke;  Ansel  Fleemei;  G.  K. 
Jteard;  F.  X.  Lawtiin :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Griggs:  Wm.  K. 
StringtVllow;  W  B.  R.ed;  Dr.  H.  Weinstein ;  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Mmirbeatl;  "Anonyninus."  Scranton.  Pa.;  H.  Collier 
Smith,  Jr.;  C.  W.  -Moser;  ■'Anonymous,"  Plahifleld, 
X.  J.;  Dr.  F.  (iieiidoii  Reed;  O.  M.  Wright;  Mr.  and 
ilrs.  Kent  A.  Hawley;  W  T'aikiiigton.  Jr.;  Chas.  Grotty; 
J.  X.  itailliard.  Jr.;  Sarah  E.  Alullhier;  Dr.  "^ 
Page;  Dr.  E.  M.  Sala;  R.  B.  Annis;  Milton  H. 
.T.  P.  Grant;  A.  Louise  Todd;  C.  H.  Love;  F.  B. 
Star  (oal  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Louise  Killian ; 
J.  Townseiid  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Calvin  Won, I: 
Flory;   J.    A.    Dodds;    Clarence    O.    Johnson;    Mil. 


O.scar    I'liz: 

Henningtoii . 

Mich. ;      Di 

Mathilda     F. 

G.    Carswell : 

&    Co.;    Wm. 

F.      Painter : 

Frederick     A. 

J      Whiteley; 

and    Mrs. 

D.    L.    L. 

Shejilierd; 

dienhoppeii 

J).     Kobui- 


B.     F. 

Baker; 
Lamb; 
Walter 
J.  B. 
•d  and 
Clara  J.  and  E.  W.  McCullough ;  A.  E.  McMaims:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Collins;  V.  JI.  Fleming;  Wm.  C.  Paul; 
C.  W.  Patterson;  J.  H.  Garbeison;  Albert  A.  Wert;  II. 
W.  Burg;  Iver  Botten  and  Family;  W.  I.  Grubb;  E.  T. 
JiMuisom;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (has.  K.  May;  A.  C.  BartU-it; 
.1.  W.  tialvin;  Barbara  Lewis  and  Chas.  S.  Lewis,  Jr.; 
John  H.  Taylor;  Chas.  A.  Smith;  Mrs.  Philip  Munio: 
■Auouymous,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  R.  L.  Livermore; 
Mrs.  Peacock,  Jliss  Thorp  and  Brother;  Mr.  and  -Mi^. 
Alan  DeSchweinitz;  Second  Jlethodist  Prote.stant  Church. 
Bridgeton,  X.  J.;  C.  T.  Manley;  Thos.  C.  Walz;  H.  W. 
Stringf ellow ;  "In  Memory  of  L.  H.  X.,"  Xonvich.  X.  Y. ; 
Jr.  Red  Cioss  Slayville  High  S..  Mavville,  N.  Y. ;  John 
J.  Maloney;  B.  C.  Myers;  M.  W.  Lawrence;  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Weller  and  C.  T.  Weller;  Warner  Seely;  St.  James's 
Episcopal  Church,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  S. 
Taylor;  I.  M.  Case;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Walker: 
Henry  Eagle;  Citizens  of  Marshall,  Texas;  Dr.  J.  I'. 
Isaac:  Mrs.  Anna  il.  Whittilier:  P.  F.  West;  High 
Scbcol  Pui)lls  and  Teachers,  Cardington,  Ohio;  Mrs.  G. 
Halm;  Dr.  E.  W.  MacUey;  Florida  Chief  P.  C,  Winter 
Haven.  Fla.;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Oreiidorft;  W.  S.  Allan;  H.  X. 
Burrill;  Reuben  Brooks;  Four  Eiltle  Sindairs,  Marion. 
X.  C. ;  J.  ]•;.  McCully;  Dr.  Frederick  3.  Bowen ;  Mrs.  R. 
R.  Cole;  Paul  Barksdale  D'Orr:  L.  J.  Kirklaiid:  Dr.  Geo. 
B.  Snow;  Bryant  Venable;  Puiuls  of  Greigsville  High 
School.  Cireigsville,  X.  Y'. ;  Anne,  Barbara  and  Cynthia 
Ri.hertsou;  Dr.  Max  T.  Smhh;  Dr.  J.  C.  McKee;  Dr. 
Henry  Hehnan;  F.  W.  Jlaston;  G.  X.  Biggs:  D.  T.  Orr; 
Howard  McCoddin;  Frederick  A.  MuliKnberg;  B.  McC. 
Knickerbocker;  F.  J.  Wilt;  Post  Ottice  Clerk,  Shelby. 
X.  C. ;  Ed.  Thomas;  Ruth  Sanfoid;  W.  S.  Cole;  Ida  M. 
Ryerson;  Mrs.  Judson  S.  Todd;  R.  E.  Hagerthy;  John  «'. 
Cuthbert;  R.  B.  Crabbs:  Maiy  R.  Auslui;  J.  S.  aiul 
Frances  and  W.  M.  Wclkerl  H.  D.  Chaphi;  Carrie  D. 
Peny;  Dr.  A.  G.  Hovde;  E.  Burns;  Pacific  Door  & 
Mfg.'  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Little  Missionaries  S.  S. 
Class,  Janesville,  Iowa ;  Robertson  &  Sons,  X.  Y'.  C. ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Elliott ;  Sarah  iL  Maxwell  and  H.  K. 
Jfaxwcll;  ilrs.  W.  S.  Garvey;  A.  R.  Taylor;  E.  Xewton 
Scarles;  Wm.  D.  McXeil;  M.  E.  Oldenburg;  Dr.  J.  O. 
Williams:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hamihon ;  Rush  J.  White: 
Lizctle  M.  Hmiter;  Jlerle  Lupfer;  Henry  Wittlig;  A.  B. 
Covington  and  M.  F.  Covhigton;  S,  Vernion  Mann;  I.  S. 
Malsbuiy;  Harry  Carr;  Mrs.  K.  V.  Booth;  Kuig's  Daugh- 
ters of  Sennett  and  Presbyterian  Church.  X.  Y*. ;  Howard 
ITellows;    Dr.    M.    Jacobson ;    Dr.    Carroll    Beh>Tlier. 

$24.50  each — J.  Hinton  Jackson;  Tih  and  Sth  Grades 
of    the    Oxf.nd    Public    School.    Pa. 

$24.32— I'liion  Evangelistic  Services  Bloom  Center,  De- 
liaiice.    Ohio. 

$24.02— I.e    Boy   Public    Schools.    Minn. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A   FORMER   ATHLETE   IN  DEFENSE 
OF  THE  "LOUNGE  LIZARD" 

SETTING-UP  exercises  enjoy  such  a 
vogue  to-day  that  a  suggestiou  to  slow 
up  on  thein  and  nsn  a  little  more  of  the 
good  old  sitting-down  rest-stuff  to  promote 
physical  well-being  seems  as  novel  as  sleep- 
ing in  a  boiler-factory  to  cure  insomnia. 
Whoever  heard  of  lounging  around  to  im- 
prove health?  Practically  nobody  thinks 
of  such  a  thing  nowadays,  but  that  is,  in 
effect,  what  Newton  A.  Fuessle  more  or 
less  bant<^ringly  recommends  in  an  article 
in  The  Outlook  (New  York).  Tlie  jmint  of 
Mr.  Fuesslc's  contention  is  that  we  arc 
wearing  ourselves  out.  We  are  a  nation 
of  tissue-destroyers,  ho  declares,  never  con- 
tent if  not  engaged  in  athletic  training, 
games,  or  stunts  calculated  to  build  mus- 
cle, speed  circulation,  or  tone  nerves. 
Nobody  wants  to  relax,  ruminate,  drowse, 
dream,  or  rest.  Everybody  must  be  on 
the  everlasting  go.  Europe  knows  that 
Americans  never  go  to  bed,  W.  L.  George, 
the  British  novelist,  is  quoted  as  saying. 
And  he  might  very  appropriately  have 
added,  suggests  Fuessle,  that,  outside  their 
offices,  Americans  never  sit  down.  Only 
a  Presidential  candidate  has  nerve  enough 
to  indulge  in  so  tamo  a  game  as  pitching 
horseshoes,  and  only  a  professional  humor- 
ist like  F.  P.  A.,  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
"Conning  Tower,"  dares  refer  to  croquet. 
The  writer  frankly  admits  that  all  this 
loud  and  continuous  demand  for  violent 
exercise  makes  him  tired.  What  we  need, 
he  says,  is  a  rest — more  of  the  easy  chair 
and  the  lounging  rol)e.  But  apparently, 
we  stand  a  mighty  slim  chance  to  partake 
of  this  restfulness  if  things  continue  as 
Mr.  P'uossle  jjictures  they  are  going  now. 
"There  exists  in  this  country  to-day  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy  against  relaxation," 
ho  says,  and  continues: 

A  man  goes  it  as  hard  as  ho  can  in  his 
office,  and  then  rushes  away  and  hits  it  up 
like  a  maniac  on  the  golf-course,  or  plays 
tennis  or  squash  or  handball  or  medicine- 
ball  until  he  boils  in  every  pore.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  wild  singleness  of  aim,  the  same 
consisting  of  the  dul)ious  American  trait  of 
jamming  into  one's  day  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  activity. 

We  cultivate  business  on  the  golf-course, 
solicit  orders  on  furious  motor  drives  on 
State  highways,  and  go  tlirough  violent 
motions  in  the  unspeakable  gymnasium 
because  we  don't  know  how  to  sit.  We 
dance  ourselves  weak,  and  play  our  way 
into  the  jungles  of  fatigue.  We  wrestle 
with  rims  and  chango  our  tii'es  when  wo 
might  more  profitably  bo  doing  nothing. 
We  rush  away  on  vacations  with  enough 
sporting  paraphernalia  to  burden  our  biceps 
and  our  backs  to  the  breaking-point.  The 
fortnight  of  theoretical  rest  becomes  a 
period  of  hard  and  destroying  labor.  We 
haven't  sense  enough  to  take  a  rest.  Even 
a  dog  knows  better. 

Tho  easy  chair  is  caviar  to  the  American 
crowds.  It  is  anathema  to  tho  pushing, 
grinding    crowds.     Unless    you    can    brag 


FRANKLIN 


The  exceptional  results  ob- 
tained by  Franklin  owners 
come  from  the  time  and 
care  we  have  devoted  to 
light  weight,  flexibility  and 
direct  air  cooling. 

These  three  principles,  to- 
gether with  the  finest  of 
materials  and  workmanship, 
deliver  comfort,  economy 
and  long  car  life. 


20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%   slower  yearly  depreciation 

(National  Averages) 


FRANKLIN 

AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Intellig'ent 
Rest 
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The  head  of  a  giant  enterprise 
was  asked  the  secret  of  his  glow- 
ing vigor  and  untiring  energy. 
His  reply  was,  "Intelligent  rest. 
I  set  aside  rest  time  and  I  never 
waste  it." 

What  is  this  vital  Intelligent 
Rest?  Not  an  idling  holiday  or 
a  mere  vacation;  but  time  off 
amid  beautiful,  restful  sur- 
roundings —  friendly  compan- 
ionship and  absence  of  cares, 
sport,  tempting  meals  leisurely 
eaten,  deep  sleep,  and  the  in- 
telligent looking  over  of  your 
human  machine  and  its  mar- 
velous engine,  your  heart. 

Intelligent  Rest!  It  puts  a 
new  sparkle  in  your  eye,  a  real 
punch  in  every  muscle  —  and 
gives  the  inspiration,  born  of 
absolute  confidence  in  an  un- 
hampered ability  to  do. 

In  Thia  Connection 

THE  G  L  E  N 

Springs 

WATKINS  GLEN,   N.  Y. 
ON     SENECA     LAKE 

WM.  E.  LEFFINGWELL.  President 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 

The  ability  of  The  Glen  Springs  to 
afford  Intelligent  Rest  is  recognized 
in  the  medical  world.  It  gives  your 
human  machine,  especially  the  engine, 
your  heart,  careful  overhauling — 
detects  and  corrects  weakness  in  time 
to  the  best  of  human  ability. 

Its  Nauheim  Baths,  chemical  and 
X-Ray  laboratories  and  scientific 
treatments,  under  the  direction  of 
physicians,  are  particularly  adapted 
to  heart  disease,  circulatory,  kidney, 
nutritional,  and  nervous  disorders, 
rheumatism,  gout  and  obesity.  It  is 
the  only  place  in  America  where  the 
Nauheim  Baths  for  heart  and  circu- 
latory disorders  are  given  with  a 
natural,  calcium  chloride  brine. 

Situated  in  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  region  of  New  York  State. 
Clear,  dry,  invigorating  atmosphere. 
Every  comfort  and  convenience  for 
you  and  your  family.  Open  the 
year  round,  but  invigorating  Winter 
is  the  most  desirable  time  to  begin 
regular  periods  of  Intelligent  Rest. 

Illustrated  booklets  with  detailed 
information  will  be  sent  on  request 


SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 
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about  your  score  at  this  or  that,  unless 
you  can  recount  your  hunting  tales  and 
speeding  yarns,  j^ou  talk  in  strange  lan- 
guages to  your  luncheon  companions.  We 
are  a  nation  of  sw-eating  amateurs. 

Even  suburban  gardening  is  recounted 
in  terms  of  muscle-taxing  heroics.  Your 
commuter  hurls  himself  out  of  bed  at  fiv(s 
engages  in  violent  combat  with  his  garden, 
takes  his  cold  plunge,  and  proceeds  to  his 
office  weighed  down  by  the  habitual  and 
life-long  weariness  that  has  come  to  be  the 
IJortion  of  our  people. 

We  go  solemnly  through  the  artificial 
antics  of  a  lot  of  setting-up  exercises,  in- 
stead of  seeking  refuge  in  the  more  simple 
and  natural  sitting-down  exercise.  We  are 
not  content  unless  Ave  are  tearing  down 
tissue.  There  has  got  to  be  "something 
doing." 

This  national  trait  probably  has  its  roots 
in  the  unyielding  soil  of  the  pious  thrift  of 
our  forefathers  whose  w^arring  with  the  wil- 
derness caused  them  to  frown  upon  all  idle- 
ness and  relaxation.  There  were  so  many 
Indians  to  fight,  so  much  ground  to  be 
broken,  so  many  acres  to  be  tilled  and  crops 
to  be  harvested  that  all  life  became  one 
continuous  chore,  and  the  one  with  any 
inclination  to  loaf,  a  wicked  person,  fit 
only  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

Convinced  that  an  idle  brain  was  the 
devil's  w  orkshop,  our  educators  gave  them- 
selves over  to  the  glorification  of  athletics, 
and  students  have  been  goaded  by  fren- 
zied "college  spirit"  into  bucking  football 
lines,  running  bases,  leaping  hurdles,  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  absurd  and  straining 
muscular  effort. 

One  might  think  from  reading  Mr. 
Fuessle's  article  that  he  is  an  old  fogy — a 
bookworm,  perhaps,  or  at  least  one  who 
never  took  any  interest  in  athletics.  But 
not  so.  He  tells  us  he  has  had  a  good  bit 
of  experience  in  college  and  prep-school 
athletics: 

I  have  played  end  in  high-school  foot- 
l)all  and  have  competed  on  the  track  in 
4U  events  ranging  from  the  220-yard  dash 
4>  the  two-mile  run.  I  have  run,  like  an 
imposing  ass,  mile  after  mile  around  a  dust- 
infested  26-lap  indoor  g.ymnasium  track 
until  it  seemed  that  the  heart  must  beat 
itself  to  pieces  in  the  weary  body.  I  have 
won  a  cross-country  race  from  a  large  field 
of  college  runners,  was  one  of  a  team  of 
five  that  won  the  Western  intercollegiate 
cup  at  cross-country,  and  even  used  to  set 
pace  for  the  then  world's  long-distance 
champion,  James  Lightbodj%  for  the  first 
mile  of  his  indoor  two-mile  race. 

While  I  must  admit  that  there  was  more 
or  less  exhilarating  fun  in  signal  practise,  in 
a  few  rounds  of  boxing,  and  in  practise  runs 
in  the  open  country,  I  have  never  enjoyed 
I  any  phase  of  competitive  college  sports,  save, 
perhaps,  the  moment  of  winning.  All  the 
rest  was  torture — physical  and  mental. 

The  pretense  of  college  medical  authori- 
ties to  keep  the  physically  unfit  out  of  com- 
petitive sports  I  regard  as  a  joke.  Men 
are  rushed  into  the  most  violent  of  competi- 
tion whose  hearts  and  lungs  ought  to  bar 
them.  The  strain  undergone  by  the  win- 
ner of  a  race  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  undergone  by  the  also-rans,  outclassed 
from  the  crack  of  the  gun,  who  finish  only 
because  they  have  the  will  to  finish,  and 
whose  vital  organs  are  often  torn  and  man- 
gled during  the  ordeal. 
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Club,  Alfleti,  NUiiii. 
Braokettville,  To\as; 
Etzel    and    I'lieiids. 
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E.  M.  Van  Cleve;  Tuesday  Study 
;  S.  S.  of  SiXjfTord  M.  E.  Cliunli. 
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$23.20— Xewheny    Higli    Schools,    S.    C. 

$23.10- -Public    School    Teachers    of    Beckley,    W. 
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$22.20-- High    School    of    Chester,    Conn. 

-Brown    Township    High    School,    Oakwood,    Ohio. 

each  — I'"edcraled    Church    of    Mainisville,    N.     Y. ; 
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$21.85  -I'reshy.    S.    S.    of    .SufTern,  N.    Y. 

$21.78— Piper    City    High    School,  111. 

$2L75      each— "In      Jlemojy      of  Jimmy," 

X.  Y. ;  Aaron  Lantz;  Faniiio  L.  Barker; 
Il.iifojo    Fails,    N.    Y. 

$21.71  —  lied     Cms-!     Organization,  Hoplinton, 
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-Mr.    and    Mrs.    C.    C.    Buigmann    and 
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$21.50 
Baxter. 

$21.40 — Bonanza  pohlie  School,   Bonanza,  Ore. 

$21.35 — Mead     High    and    Grade    School,    Wash. 

$21.26— Citizens    of    Honeoje    Falls,    X.     Y. 

$21.13  — liethel    Township    Schools,     Miami    Co.,     Ohio. 

$21.08— Xina,    Helen    and    James    Goodwin. 

S2I.0O    each    -Itocky    Point    Suinlay    School,    Springfield 


Walter  Bohnestcngel ;  Ottlcei^ 
Xo.  2'Ji,  Vcrnulion,  Mich.  ; 
Class  of  the  Hiltoti  Baptist 
Airy  Prcsby.  S.  S.,  Phita.. 
Ocean;  Troop  Xn.  IJ.  ••jpo- 
VVash. 
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Ohio;  i'.  Warden  SI,  JoIuj  : 
and  .Men  Coast  Gu.ini  Sla. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  iloiell;  Baraca 
S.  S.,  X.  \'.;  Hept.  of  M.. 
I'a. ;  Ship  Surgeon.  .Vtlanlie 
Kane    (  nuncil.    Boy    Scouts    of   America, 

$20.73  -Linden    School  Xo.    3,    N.   J. 

$20.70- Lillian    Tiiehel. 

$20.53-  Junior   High    School.    Marshall,   Mich. 

$20.50  each  -Wattsbuig  Schoul,  Pa.;  Xo.  Ward  School 
of  St.  Peieisburg.  Fla. ;  Kenyon  College  and  Uarcouit 
Srmiuary,    Gambler,    Ohio. 

$20.43 -Itev.    S.    A.    Assuraacher. 

$20.35  each— Fiances  Moher;  School  Children  of  Yar- 
ni'juth,    Iowa. 

$20.25  each— Sunday  S.  M.  E.  Church  of 
Mass.;  A.  B.  and  Genie  Cheney;  Pupils  and 
Ellsworth    (la.)    Consnlidatcd    Schools. 

$20.24— (has.    II.    Santord. 

$20.20    each— -Mrs.    H.    H.    Heartwell;    E.    E.    Heibert. 

$20.1 1  — Ciancs    Xest    Union    S.    S.,    Tom's    Creek,     Va. 

$20.08— Vesta   (  lub,    Xew    Philadelphia,    Ohio. 

$20.03— The  Young  Woman's  Bible  Class  of  the  Isl 
Pies.     Church,    Greensburg,     Pa. 

$20.00  each— "In  Memoiy  of  Jfrs.  A.  N.  Montgotneiy," 
llallieshuig,  ML-^s, ;  Hai.'y  atid  Frank  Blackbuin;  Gen.  B. 
Corbitt,  U.U.S. ;  Pupils  Franklhi  St.  Si-hool.  Eighi.i 
Grade,  Wilkes-Barte,  Pa.;  Mary  H.  Lobb  and  .May 
Benjamin:  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artiiur  Wheeler;  Livingston  High 
.School,  Livin.^ston,  .^ila.;  Mis.  Louise  Hamilton:  W.  i',. 
Corringan;  llaiilson  AlW'iod;  Dr.  .\.  II.  Tayliir  and 
JIaude  T.  Taylor;  .Arllmr  and  (  atherine  MacLeod;  .Mis. 
A.  Ashby  and  Lcltie  F.  Ashby ;  Dr.  L.  B.  Xiclsen;  .M. 
William  Spencer  (  loshj  ;  Jane  E. 
Bery;  Dr.  Delos  L.  Paiker  ami  G. 
K.  Anderson;  Marion  M.  Price: 
Graham  V.  Lowe;  C.  .\.  Williams; 
W.  Hjndman;  Mr.  and  Mis 
Gordon:    U.     E.    R.jsc;    .Mfred 


Corliss;    C.    E.     l.)u 

W.    Parker;    Frances 

Mis.     M.     E.     Cui.er; 

Ethel    Hough;    Helen 

George    K.    Strode;    F.    G. 

D.     Kair;    John    P.     Kline; 


Kev.  and  Mrs.  J.  X.  .\rm^troiig;  Jas.  ^Grittilh;  K.  S. 
Spencer;  "In  Memory  of  Our  Little  Ones,'"  Philailelphia, 
Pa.;  Jas.  H.  tHivcr;  Sarah  A.  Kichardson;  .\gnes  and 
Anne  Holdcn;  K.  J.  Beek;  .Mis.  X.  U.  Lemon;  Edith  M. 
Cartwright  and  F.  ,  P.  Cartwright;  "Cash,"  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark.;  Primai-y  Departments  of  West  Side  Collegiate  Ch., 
Kidgewood,  K.  J.;  Mrs.  U.  H.  Lee;  Sarah  (J.  Adams; 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Carver;  .Mrs.  C.  E.  Welzel;  Ernestine  Circle 
First  Prcsbjterian  Church.  Ithaca.  X.  Y. ;  I>r.  E.  L. 
Jnncs;  John,  Gordon  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Bundy ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Messick;  Mablo  KUiol  S.  S.  Class  of  Second  Presby. 
Church,  P.loomingtoii,  III.;  Katheiine  T.  Halsey;  Glen- 
wood  Baptist  >s.  S..  Ala.;  G.  Hyman;  X.  Meiidham;  Mrs. 
Carrie  L.  Jewell;  "Friend,"  Chicago,  III.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  P.  .Stoughton;  "Anbn.Nnions,"  Xew  York  Citv;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  X.  Hald;  J.  F.  Bow  and  W.  E.  Beeves:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ball;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Higguis;  G.  K.  Harns- 
berger;  Jleta  C.  Fhik  and  Jlrs.  G.  .\.  Steves;  .Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Roether;  S.  H.  Bisseli;  Mrs.  Otto  Abraham- 
Ken  and  Lois  and  Jean  .\brahamsen;  Margaret  Beady 
Jones;  Berean  S.  S.  Class  of  Johnson  Bible  (.'uUege. 
Kimberlin  Heights,  Tenn. ;  Tuesday  Club  of  Avondale 
Pre.sby.  Church.  Ohio;  O.  Theodore  Boberg,  Jr..  and 
X^orman  B.  Boberg;  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Frank;  W.  T. 
Hughes;  Chas.  J.  'Fiensch;  Henry  Clotz;  <  arrie  V.  Uoder- 
iok;  Y'oung  Women's  Society  Presby.  church.  Gowanda, 
X.  Y". ;  Keba  Ives  Stoddard;  Emily  M,  Keagin;  P.  F. 
Eustis;  L.  Lewis;  Kate  Mateer;  (Jeorge  C.  Robeits:  Dr. 
F.  O.  Harrison;  W.  T.  McDonald;  Louis  Lowenstein ; 
Paul  F.  Gerrard;  A.  W.  Buck;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jno. 
McLaren;  J.  J.  Ke-ndall;  Mr.s.  E.  H.  Wiggins;  Dan 
Weil;  Mrs.  Alvin  M.  Anderson;  Mabel  W.  Lloyil:  E.  C. 
Itadick;  M.  E.  Ctnuback;  Dr.  T.  Dayton  McCJuire:  Dr. 
.1.  S.  Hollingsworth :  Victor  Lundgren;  Persis  X.  Breed; 
John  F.  Schnitzer;  Dr.  E.  W.  Fiegenbaiim;  English  Class 
of  the  N.  Texas  State  Xormal  College.  Denton.  Texas; 
Norway  High  School,  Xorway,  Iowa;  Bessie  Locke;  5113. 
P.  E.  Dunn;  .Merritt  Eves;  Blue  Ball  Presby.  Church. 
Middlefown,  Ohio;  V.  S.  and  General  History  (lasses  of 
Pella  High  School.  Iowa;  Dr.  B.  H.  Woodward:  Girls  of 
Crestview  Jr.  High  Schoul,  Columbus,  Ohio;  English 
Classes  Punxsutawney  H.  S.,  Pa.;  Jefferson  High  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Cross  Boad  M.  E.  Sunday  School, 
Kirby  ,Sta..  Ind.;  Dansville  Senior  High  .School,  X.  Y.; 
Harrison  Swalm;  Hampden  Presby.  Church.  Baltimore. 
Md. ;  Mary  L.  Johnson  and  Xorma  F.  Stoughton  and 
Evelyn  Bolsover  and  Janet  Pratt;  Genua  High  and  Jr. 
High  .School,  Ohio;  Elmer  J.  I.*vering;  Mis.  M.  L.  Kod- 
rick;  M.  J.  Field;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jonson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oman  Xelson ;  "Pamaouid,"  Xew  York  City; 
Gladys  and  Helen  Buehlman;  H.  W.  Brodhead;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Wood;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Jackson;  Martha 
Slaidey  and  J.  R.  McXulty;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Lane:  H.  G. 
Lipscomb;  Anna.  M.  Locke;  L.  E.  Bodee:  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
L.  F.  Phipps;  C.  W.  Banker;  "J.  ('.  V.  A.,"  Maplewood,' 
N.  J.;  Frank  Tressler;  S.  S.  of  the  Brick  Presby.  Church. 
N.  Y.  C. ;  "Anonymous,"  Tillamook,  Ore.;  Herbert 
Barry;  D.  S.  McMillan;  Dr.  Guy  F.  Turner;  Marion  T. 
Justice;  M.  Marx;  George  R.  Knapp;  Dr.  Walter  S. 
Grant;  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Branner;  May  Z.  Hiatt  and  A.  C. 
Hiatt;  Roy  B.  Boffenmyer;  C.  P.  Olivie;  Dr.  Wm.  A. 
Kellogg;  Mrs.  Vlqia  A.  Wheaton  and  Mrs.  Ida  J.  Kirk; 
Ned  G.    Begle;  Div    C.   W.    Williamson;   Stella  G.   Engle- 

(Continued  on  page  68)  
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Protection 


INSURANCE,  a   savings  account,  a 
will — each  a  "good  policy"  in  life. 
They  stand  for  protection. 

So  does  the  well-written  message.  It 
safeguards  against  misunderstandings 
in  commercial  transactions.  It  is  a 
permanent  record.  Hence  it  should 
mirror  you — express  your  individuality 
— largely  by  means  of  the  quality  of 
paper  upon  which  it  is  inscribed. 

Systems  Bond  is  a  paper  of  de- 
pendability. It  bespeaks  substantiality. 
It  protects  your  interests  in  distant 
places.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
unmistakable  suggestion  of  good-v^, 
ness  and  distinction  about  Systems 


Bond.  And  again  because  its  fine, 
business-like  texture  symbolizes  com- 
mercial integrity  and  fair  dealing. 

Systems  is  indeed  the  bond  of  the 
business  man.  It  possesses  a  liberal  rag- 
content — yet  it  is  moderately  priced. 
And  it  is  loft-dried — which  explains 
that  rich  "crackle"  that  is  decidedly 
Systems. 

Systems  Bond  is  the  standard  bearer 
of  a  comprehensive  group  of  papers — a 
grade  for  every  bond  and  ledger  need 
— all  produced  under  the  same  advan- 
tageous conditions — and  including 
jp)  the  well-known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
Manifest  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
501  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Milk  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine 


TheTiag'ContentLqft-dried  Taper  at  the  Tieasonable  Trice " 
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hart;  Edward  W.  Kmerson;  Mrs.  Wm.  Fritz  Ra'ssell  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Russell;  Etiwaril  Ferro  and  Others;  Leonard 
and  Overman;  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Tracy  and  W.  W. 
Tracy,  Jr.;  R.  M.  Fulton;  Mrs.  Stewart  Paton;  .Mary  C. 
Blygh;  Rev.  Frank  Quillian;  Teachers'  Training  Class  of 
Mennonite  Church.  Trenton,  111.;  Frank  M.  Brailv;  \V.  T. 
McGee;  W.  R.  Godden;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Wood;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Schladermundt ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Calhoun;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  O. 
Gibson;  B.  A.  Smitli;  Dr.  D.  P.  Oldham;  Merion  Friends 
First  Day  School  and  K.lizabeth  S.  Justice,  Pa. ;  Three 
A.  Club,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.;  H.  W.  Grlssing;  Homer  U. 
Jones;  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eddy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Hoy; 
Liberty  Fountain  and  Gold  Pen  Co. ;  I'liion  Grove  Bible 
School,  Alliance,  Ohio;  James  Lues  and  Son;  Downey 
Family;  The  Bureaus  of  the  Nejjpcrhan  Ave.  Baptist 
Church  of  Yonkers,  X.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Balrd; 
William  D.  Cranstoun;  R.  L.  Kegg;  W.  T.  Lundy;  O.  F. 
Lovenberg;  Grace  P.  Davis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Steinan; 
A.  G.  FuUerton;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Perkins;  William  Hearns; 
George  M.  Beltzhoover,  Jr.;  Lillian  and  -Maggie  Slilrlcy; 
W.  R.  McEwen;  .\nnie  C.  Taylor  and  Marina  M.  Gard- 
ner; Annie  Riker  Vanderbcrg;  C.  E.  Bush  and  John 
Webbers;  G.  W.  SuUenberger  and  Eliza  A.  Greene;  Jens 
and  Emma  Hansen;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bansford  Lewis;  F.  E. 
Hermanns;  Dr.  J.  M.  Stone;  Howard  J.  Banker;  Burt  T. 
Anderson;  L.  D.  Rockwell:  M.  C.  Stuart;  Jeff  Swint; 
E.  D.,  Eva  and  Fratik  Sharp;  Mr.  and  Mis.  W.  A. 
SheatTer;    Martha    Bowron;    Ethel    McNeill. 

Ida  G.  Rogers;  Dr.  W.  Barclay  Stephens;  Dorothy  G. 
Witt;  Bradford  and  Ellen  Stevens;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hart; 
Cowdery  Family;  Clinton  Tharp;  C.  R.  Duriier  &  Co.; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Woodward  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Woodward;  David 
C.  Blair;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Westlake;  N.  W.  Williams; 
C.  A.  I,ars()n;  H.  Goodykonntz;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Titus;  Chas. 
E.  Shillaber  and  Daughter:  G.  H.  LaRue;  Mary  Clark; 
Kdgar  Nelson;  Alice  R.  Kurtz;  Marj-  M.  and  Harvey  T. 
Warren;  C.  M.  Mathews;  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Davis;  Frtd  ilani- 
rick;  "A  Few  Friends."  Tremont,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Daum;  Gladys  Coker;  Gordon  Gilbreath;  Mr.  and 
-Mrs.  Gault  W.  Pleasant;  The  Stevenson  Family,  Pitts- 
burgh, I'a. ;  M.  Y.  and  Mrs.  Millie  Kachline  and  Mrs. 
Mable  Pysher;  M.  H.  Pittnian ;  Teachers  and  Pupils  of 
Lincoln  Bldg. ,  Marion,  Ohio;  Four  Orbisonia  School 
Teachers,  Pa. ;  Marian  and  Agnes  Wilder  and  Flora 
Wilder;  Trumbull  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Methodist  Church,  Fremont,  Iowa;  Miami  Inion 
S.  S.,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Staley;  W.  C. 
McArdle;  Adeline  V.  Gagnon;  L.  T.  PLrinlngton;  Strick- 
land Home  Farm,  ( attaraugus.  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Ward  Fergu- 
son; E.  G.  Layne;  John  M.  Hawley  and  lUla  M.  Hawky; 
H.  V.  Eicher;  S.  C.  Carrier:  Miss  E.  Burdick;  Chas.  R. 
Latham;  Elizabeth  H.  Butterworth;  English  Literaiy 
Digest  Class,  Ft.  Scott,  Kan.;  T.  B.  Jetteries;  W.  San- 
ford  Gardner:  C.  L.  Esbjorn  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Esbjoni; 
Dr.  E.  L.  Hustead;  G.  S.  Holmes:  L.  P.  Pierce;  .Mrs. 
June  Burall  and  Olive  Burail;  Young  and  Old  Fiieiids, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  John  K.  Knopp;  Maiy  II.  Taylor  ajul 
Mrs.  Hiklred;  Lester  Van  Alslyne;  Sandy  Creek  High 
School.  Lacona,  N.  Y*. ;  Glasgow  and  Bowling:  G.  S. 
Davis;  Dr.  R.  S.  Brehton ;  Ella  C.  Little  and  MaiT  C. 
Dunham;  Elm  Park  M.  E.  Church,  Scranton,  Pa.;  "Two 
Friends,"  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Cartler;  Mrs. 
Howard  A.  Long;  Dr.  A.  D.  Smith;  William  H.  Kenah; 
George  H.  Jerome;  Chas.  E.  Tindell;  Josephine  Cham- 
berlain; M.  (i.  Eglotf;  C.  A.  Keller;  Central  Christian 
Church.  San  Antonio,  Te.vas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V. 
I'.obinette;  William  H.  Scbatter;  Mark  B.  Lidded;  F.  S. 
Uutland;  First  National  Bank  of  Crystal,  N.  Dak.;  Robt. 
It.  Livingston:  CJeo.  L.  Fulton;  Five  Knglish  Classes  of 
East  Technical  H.  S.  and  Anna  Sinnon,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
rhester  Morris  Newhall;  Mrs.  S.  1!.  Powers;  Mariana 
MeCauUey;  Harriet  E.  Ri-hmond  and  Cclia  Richmond; 
H.  L.  Andrews;  15.  F.  Smith;  Mr.  Henry  L.  Woodward; 
.North  Senimon  Consolidated  School  Juidor  Red  Cross, 
:  eumion,  S.  Dak.;  W.  R.  Dolson ;  Love  Adele  Beehe;  P. 
G.  Nouis;  Leslie  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weils  A.  Sher- 
man; Alice  M.  Hartwell  and  Arthur  I!ariwe!l;  J.  H. 
W  ichel  Lausen ;  G.  W.  Lottey ;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Pierson ;  Mrs. 
i:.  C.  Croxser  and  F.  A.  Jimesar;  Joseph  Breen;  Mis. 
(  has.  H.  Hopps  and  T.  J.  Porter;  J.  C.  Fritz;  Mrs.  P. 
Pfeiffer;  Dr.  J.  M.  Ash;  Jos.  B.  Woi  d  and  A.  F.  J  jnn- 
son;  Mrs.  Maguire;  H.  It.  Wuicheil;  Mrs.  Thomas  Phillip 
Hammer;  W.  L.  Roller;  Mis.  Kaihcrine  C.  de  Stciguer 
and  Husband;  Arthur  B.  Wilson:  Geo.  L.  Harding;  Clara 
T.  Livermore;  Ruth,  Esther  and  L.  .M.  Furness;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Mitchell;  Mr.  and  Mis.  L.  M.  Pres- 
ton; Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Wade;  G.  D.  Blair  Smiili; 
Louis  Jirak;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  I'.iliiicr  Mrs.  1'.  L. 
Volberg;  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rushnioie;  Lu<y  R.  Steele;  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Springman  and  Margery  Spihigman;  Annette 
Smith;  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Neusladl;  Dr.  G.  V. 
Luther;  The  Frank  S.  Adams  Family;  T.  Wcishampel; 
S.  T.  W.  Sanford  and  Sons,  B.  V.  M.  Candlish;  Mrs. 
Agnes  Burgess:  Ada  L.  and  Wni.  T.  Belvcl;  Kale  M. 
and  R.  F.  Gilmore;  E.  G.  Mears;  J.  Leslie:  E.  E.  Camp- 
bell; M.  V.  Hall;  "Anonymous,"  New  York  City;  Ira 
H.  Davis;  J.  L.  Hutson;  Will  Clay;  Dr.  C.  C.  Crews; 
Lillian  R.  Kngel  and  W.  F.  Engel;  M.  V.  Neeper;  W.  A. 
and  Jennie  M.  Swan;  .Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Robert  I'oppe  and 
Emilie  R.  Poppe:  Robert  J.  and  Jeanette  Lebrecht;  Jos. 
G.  Kunz;  K.  Kleuier;  Dr.  W.  M.  Garretson ;  G.  W. 
Munson;  Albert  H.  Featherstone;  N.  E.  Graham;  Mary 
G.  Ackerman;  W.  Artliur  Johnston,  Jr.,  and  Maude 
Johnston;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Chester  Smith;  Carl  Brinck; 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Stebbins;  Mary  Louise  Speed;  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Woodworlh;  Frank  C.  Nash,  J.  R.  Nash;  Mrs.  John  L. 
Bussing;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Reilly  and  James  J.  Rellly;  Re- 
union, Amherst,  Mass.;  Dorothy  U.  Baker;  Robert 
and  Margaret  Clements;  "Anonymous,"  Clareraont,  N.  H. ; 
H.  D.  Lyster;  Junior  Red  Cross,  Mesa,  Ariz.;  J.  H. 
Pitkin;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Didlake  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Cunning- 
ham; Mrs.  C.  F.  Mkldletjii,  Jr.;  Gem  Theatre,  and 
Smith  Mercantile  Co.,  Clinton,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  G.  O. 
Pfeifter;  Paul  Kull;  T.  L.  Eyaly;  Dr.  J.  C.  Herrington; 
Elizabeth  Sauter;  Arthur  S.  Luria;  M.  Flood;  Margaret 
K.  Perkin  aikl  C.  K.  Perkin;  C.  W.  Dare;  P.  W.  Joins 
and  Family;  5Ir.  and  Mis.  C.  W.  Wheeler;  W.  L.  Hall; 
C.  L.  Jacob;  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Williams;  David  Biles;  Tha 
Ninth  Grade  of  the  Reidsville  High  School,  N.  C; 
Margaret  M.  Wade;  M.  A.  McClaskey;  Anna  P.  Bloom; 
Drs.  Timothy  and  Olga  C.  Leary;  C.  A.  Alexander,  Mis. 
C.  M.  Sherman  anil  Mrs.  C.  Alexander;  Journalis;.; 
Classes,  South  High  School,  Muineapolis,  Minn.;  C.  K. 
Williams:  G.  D.  Menefee;  W.  C.  Sturnberg;  Marie  Dar- 
rough  Crimm  and  S.  A.  Danough;  M.  G.  Cameron; 
Emraett  W.  Gans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Zimmerraa:;; 
Richard  and  Donald  Ward;  Carl  T.  Matleson;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Hanson ;  John  E.  and  Mary  H.  Lowe ;  Geo.  B. 
Rogers;  Elizabeth  S.  Einenhart;  Stephen  J.  Manhard  and 
Mother;  Elsie  A.  Roberts;  T.  W".  Fenegan;  H.  C.  Ives; 
Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Grant  C.  Hemenway;  E.  L.  Coon  &  Sou; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C  McLaughlin;  Florence  Gangloff  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  T.  Church-Hill;  H.  D.  Wnstell  rnd  J.  E. 
Gibson;  Dr.  J.  T.  Myers:  Mrs.  C.  F.  Heller  and  Loraine 
Heller;  H.  N.  Moore:  Christian  Endeavor  Central  Chris- 
tian Church.  Arkansas  City,  Kan. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Rod- 
man Soethals;  Mr.  and  ilrs.  L>.  M.  Massie;  Dr.  H.  R. 
Fairfax:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Geyer;  O.  C.  Golding;  Dr. 
W.  J.  Ogiev:  Mrs.  Z.  L.  Zachert;  Wt  T.  Ould;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  W.  H.  Clinton;  A.  W.  Johnston;  C.  E.  Schultz; 
Mrs.  F.  W".  T.  Stiles  and  Family;  Lavinia  I.  Whiting; 
Maude  C.  and  J.  Wharton  Gulick;  C.  R.  Kimball;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Babcock;  Neill  Corley;  Joseph  Sears  and 
Walter  L.  Reisner;  Dr.  S.  Eschelman;  Dr.  William  A. 
Smith  and  Family;  W.  S.  Campbell;  Edw.  M.  Van 
Metre,  and  A.  J.  Moore;  E.  J.  Bundenthal;  Ellen  A. 
Baldwin;  Miss  J.  Neville;  Mrs.  O.  H.  Leimbrcok;  Mr. 
and  Sirs.  A.  V.  'Alexander;  J,  W.  Van  Dyk6;  N.  Samuel- 
een";  A.  S.  Bobinspn;  Dr.  R.'  E..  Wiatt;  Oscar  J.  l.iese; 
T.  S.  Imcas;  Hantiah  E.  Dudley*  Olive  T.  Talcbtt  and 
Ida    M.    Rood;    Mai;    Virginia    McCatigban    and    Robert 


Taggert  McCaughan;  Howard  Smith  and  Fred  M.  Smith; 
F.  O.  Miller;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Wheeler;  Mr.  and 
-Mis.  G.  M.  Carter;  K.  Gerow;  D.  J.  Durrell;  E.  S. 
Franklin;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wicker;  Mary  W.  Rodes; 
Mrs.  Lyman  C.  Josephs,  Jr.;  A.  E.  Debo;  P.  B.  Wester- 
man;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Westlake;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Decker;  N.  P.  Dempsey;  Alice  P.  Taylor;  Thomas  Harvey; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Francis  Day;  Dr.  J.  F.  Duane;  J.  G. 
Montgomery,  Jr.;  Chas.  A.  CJardui;  Jennie  Pratt  and 
Mis.  H.  R.  Thornton;  Caroline  A.  WhiRle;  Emma  Mc- 
Clees  and  Sidney  A.  McClees;  Helen  Casli;  Dr.  F.  N. 
Solsem;  James  D.  Ruggles;  Eldon  Hardware  and  Lumber 
Co.,  Mo. ;  Westminster  Circle  and  Swastike  Club,  Luzenie, 
Pa. ;  Dora  D.  Ilendeison ;  Ft.  Wayne  Normal  School. 
Ind.;  Mr.  and  Mis.  Chas.  G.  Porter;  J.  G.  Carlbeig; 
Kate  W.  Fay;  Riverside  Council  No.  S7,  New  ("uniber- 
land.  Pa.;  M.  McEvoy  and  Anna  Tiiylor;  James  H. 
IlaiKc;  5th  and  6th  Grades  Lcxhigtuii  High   School,   Miss.; 

A.  B.  Hodgson;  .Mrs.  Mary  M.  Averill;  Pastors'  Aid  So- 
ciety, Durant,  Okla. ;  M.  W.  Hamblin ;  Edna  R.  I'an- 
hoist;  D.  E.  Cornwall;  O.  F.  Rogers;  JIargaret  E. 
Hopkins   and   Mabel   S.    Hopkins;   Mary    L.    Ober;    Mrs.    E. 

F.  Shatter;  Cary  C.  Hiiies;  C.  A.  Strayer;  Mrs.  Kate  M. 
Lacy;  Wm.  L.  Wiley;  F.  W.  Thoreliiis;  R.  F.  Stcirens; 
Ruth  L.  McDonald;  C.  O.  Decker:  Mrs.  W.  R.  Zulicti 
and  Miss  Zulich;  Dr.  J.  D  Kir!.;  H.  T.  Edgar;  Dr.  H. 
M.  Stewart;  F.  SI.  Erskuie;  Mrs.  W'.  R.  Wheeler;  C.  J. 
Crow  and  Sirs  N.  SI.  Peebles;  Mr.  and  Mis.  G.  H. 
Valentine;  SIis.  R.  11.  Sutton;  Sirs.  F.  C.  SlcCorinick; 
W.  R.  Lovegrove;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  J.  E.  Strong;  Ann  Gray; 
The  Ernest  Grill  Lumber  Co.,  Boulder,  Coio. ;  Uenuau 
Schenk;  Chas.  Plauson;  Dr.  Arthur  Wade:  The  Place 
Children:  Blissfleld,  Slich. ;  Sir.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  Chad- 
wick;  "In  Slemory  of  Stuart  irvuig  Hall,"  W.ishlng- 
t(.n,  D.  C. ;  William  Fetle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wharoy; 
SI.  E.  Church,  Central,  S.  C. ;  Walter  S.  Baker,  Jr.; 
Walter  S.  Rose;  Sloullhrnp  Bros.  ;  Sirs.  Anna  B.  Slickle; 
Addle  P.  G.  Walker;  Rose  I.  Rhebcrgh ;  Norene  Slabi-j-; 
and  H.  Eugene  Slabry ;  A.  K.  Berner;  Sliss  H.  B.  Ketchin, 
SIis.  J.  L.  Bryson  and  Sirs.  Jno.  H.  Boulware;  Sir.  and 
SIis.  Carl  V.  Johnson;  "In  Slemory  of  Sir.  and  Sirs, 
Andrew  C.  Holmes,"  Worcester,  Slass. ;  A.  F.  King;  O. 
W.  Lyerla;  Louise  T.  Farley;  Giils  and  Boys  of  SB 
Class,    West    New    York,    N.    J.;    Heiirj-    A.    Williams    and 

B.  H.  Williams;  H.  N.  Slulier;  Sliss  Critlendens  Bible 
Class,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Louis  Bel.schart;  Ashland  (  ircuit- 
Viiginian  Conference  SI.  E.  Church  So.  Va. ;  Charlotte 
A.  Carter;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  J.  C.  R.  Foster;  Sirs.  Geo.  B. 
Bretz  and  Slargaret  Bretz;  Alice  Virginia  Slorley:  Slcr- 
ritt  W.  Yeaier  and  Chas.  E.  Yeater;  Chapt.  A-1,  P  K.  O., 
Havelock,  Neb.;  E.  L.  John.son ;  Sliles  Tate:  Women's 
(  ivie  Improvement  League  of  Rexburg,  Idaho;  Hosmer 
Hall;  W.  B.  Flemhig;  Dr.  D.  G.  Skaggs;  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Lewis;  John  C.  and  Slollia  J.  Keller;  A.  Groman;  Sirs. 
Rose  Hellman;  oth  and  0th  Grades  Slarley  P.  S.,  SIo. ; 
Sirs.  J.  C.  Stone;  G.  P.  Uulchins;  Major  Adrian  K.  Pol- 
hemus;  H.  C.  Schwecke;  Cramer  Printing  and  Publish- 
hig  Co.,  I'ilisburgh,  Pa.;  H.  P.  YuUey;  J.  L.  Van 
Gundy;  David  and  Paul  Wilder;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  T.  W. 
AUiiian:    W.     S.    Dewing;    Sirs.    Edgar    R.     Kraetzer;    Dr. 

G.  E.  llerlel;  Sir.  an.l  Sirs.  H.  G.  Aldrich;  Ruth  and 
Laura  Picket;  SI.  D.  Phillips;  Slontague  Presliy.  S.  S., 
Slich. 

$19.84— I'ublic  School  and  Boy  Scouts,  Campobello, 
S.    C. 

$19.69— Slillvllle   High   School,    N.    J. 

$19.66— Pete'Sburg    Schoo's,    Olii.i. 

$I9.50^-Sliss    Adkiiis    and    Others. 

$  9.41— Gurdon    High    School,    Arkansas. 

$19.32 — State  Children  Home  Orphanage,  Flanilrean, 
S.    Dak. 

$  19.30 — Metaniora    Township    High    School,    Id. 

$19.00  each— D-3  AUoona  High  School.  Pa.;  Twine 
Lake  Reformed  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Slich. ;  F.  E. 
Adams. 

$18.50— Fii St    Baptist    Church.    Fulton,    Sfo. 

$18.35— Sprhig     Sit.     Bible     School,     Alliance,     Ohio. 

$18.32 — Paloka    Christian    Sunday    School,    III. 

$18.18 — Piimiiry.  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Rooms 
.'^tiie    Graded    School,    Bonduel.    Wis. 

$18.00  each.— E.  H.  Cook,  Lillian  SI.  Cook  and  H.  C. 
Rcichert;  Radio-SIagico  Club.  Hartford,  Conn.;  La- 
Fayette  School,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Slum.:  Ceniralla  Pubic 
School,  Kansas;  S.  S.  of  Grandview  Park  Presby.  Ch., 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Owen  School,  Wis.;  War  Depart- 
ment, Chaplain's  Ofllce,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. ;  "Little  Old 
Lily  and  Her  Son,"  Denver,  Colo.;  Kiron  High  School, 
I'wa;  Ancram  Lead  Mines  Presby.  Church,  N.  Y'. ; 
J.    H.    Lockwood. 

$17.68— F.    C.    Lampen. 

$17.59— Whitesboro    High    School,    N.    T. 

$17.53— Troupsburg    High    School,    N.    Y. 

$17.50  each— Presbyterian  S.  S.,  Stephenvllle,  Texas; 
S.  S.  Sf.  E.  Church,  S.  Lebanon,  SIo.;  "Anonymous," 
Watrousville,  Slich. ;  J.  W.  Alsop,  Ir.  and  Coriiino  R. 
Alsop;    Parish    of    St.    James    Drifton,    Freeland,    Pa. 

$17.47— Evenwood    Church,    W.    Va. 

$17.38— Tekamah    Public    Schools.    Neb. 

$17.32 — Grace  Church  Sunday  School.  Vineyard  Haven, 
Mass. 

$17.25— Ancient  History  and  Medieval  Classes  of  High 
School,    Janesville,    Wis. 

$17.00  each — Verna  Richardson  and  A.  E.  Tyler;  Pub- 
lic School  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ;  Christian  Science 
S' ciety  and  S.  S.  of  Christian  Science  Church,  Polo, 
in.;  Jane  C.  Runyon;  Beechwood  Graded  School.  Ft. 
SUtchell.  Ky.;  Clara  L.  Bainet,  Emily  SI.  Harris;  H.  E. 
ILuris;  Community  Sleeting  in  the  Villaga  of  Rio 
Grande,  Ohio;  Suydara  St.  Reformed  Church,  Nevr  Brmis- 
wi  k,    N.   J. ;   -^.    A.    and   Dr.    Wilfred   E.   Allyn. 

$16.89 — Classes    of    the    .\mesbury    High    School,    Mass. 

$16.71— West  High  School,  Rooms  27,  30.  31  of 
'.\:.'-on,    Ohio. 

$16.70 — Peapack    Gladstone    Grammar    School,    N.     J. 

$16.50  each — Clerks,  Illinois  Traction  System,  Freight 
.'  ccnintant's  Office,  Champaign,  111. ;  Tripoli  Public 
;5. 'lools.    lowa. 

SI 6. 45 — Vccono   Society,    Vernon    County,   Vlrogua,    Wis. 

.$16.24 — Sliss  Reed's  Sunday  School  Class,  Wayno  Pres. 
Church,    Pa. 

$16.20— Scituate    High    School,    Mass. 

$16.17— E.    Genesee  Presbyterian  S.   S.,   Syracuse,   N.  T. 

SI6.I3— D.    W.    McAithur. 

SI6.I2— Eight  o'clock  English  Class  of  this  Normal 
Sclionl.    Slanual   Tiaiiiing  Normal   Schools.   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

$16.00  each— Adele  B.  Invin;  Platteville  High  School. 
Wis.;  "A  Few  Sympathizers."  ButTalo.  N.  Y'. ;  Whittier 
School,  Fostoria,  Ohio;  6th,  7th  and  Sth  Grades  of 
B;.ncroft  School,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Boys'  Student  Class, 
Meth.    S.    S.,    Rio    Grande,    Ohio. 

$15.75— Geihsemane   Episcopal   Church,   Appleton,   Minn. 

$15.73— .Ann    Augusta    Espe. 

$15.60— Deshler    High    School,    Ohio. 

$15.50  each— High  Point  High  School,  N.  C. ;  Fidelia 
T.    Williams. 

$15.37 — Inion    Gao   Church,    Yakima.    Wash. 

$15.35 — St.     Luke's    Episcopal    Church.    Slarietta,    Ohio. 

$15.30— Chelsea    Pres.     Church,    Atlantic    City,    N.     J. 

$15.25  each— Stanley  Wertheim,  Jr.;  St.  Johu"s  Union 
S     S..    Fogelsville,    Pa. 

$15.15— Iron   Belt   High   School,   Wis. 

$15.05— Students    of    Spencer    High    School,    N.    T. 

$15.00  each — Gleaner's  Class,  East  Williamson  Re- 
formed Church  S.  S.,  N.  Y. ;  George  E.  Norton;  "In 
Memory  of  Florence  T.  Hazard";  Chas.  R.  Black;  R.  S. 
Liching;  Lucy  R.  Slan;  Taylor's  M.  E.  .Sunday  School, 
West  Brownsville,  Pa. ;  7th  and  Sth  Grades  High  School, 
Thetesa,  N.  Y'. ;  Woman's  Auxiliary  1st  Presby.  Church, 
Charlotte,  N.,  C. ;  Dr.  E.  F.  Lelnbach ;  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Bills;  Dr.  Maiid  J.  Fiye;  Dr.  Florence  H.  Richards;  Mrs. 


Angier;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Beach  and  Son,  Elbert  Beach;  Mrs. 
Clinton  D.  Hardy;  Frances  W.  Goodwin;  Slary  F.  Snyder 
and  Julia  G.  Fowler;  L.  G.  Thompson;  Cliurchlaiid  High 
School.  Va. ;  Rockwell  City  High  School,  Iowa;  Sopho- 
more Class  of  Barrow  High  School,  Wis.;  Sirs.  W.  E. 
Kruger:  Joseph  W.  and  Maiy  Ow ;  B.  A.  Talbot;  Jno. 
1".  Halley,  Sirs.  C.  SI.  Galway  and  Slargaret  W.  Haller; 
Dr.  John  Balrd;  J.  D.  Berteling;  Cora  Lashorn  Smith; 
Congregational  Church,  Roberts.  Wis. ;  Benj.  L.  SIcFad- 
den,  Robt.  SI.  SIcFadden ;  Jr.  Dept.  Union  Congre.  S.  S., 
Richmond  Hill,  .V.  Y*. ;  C.  T.  Harding;  P.  O.  Houten; 
SI.  E.  Church,  Portland,  Ore.;  Wm.  B.  Wherry;  H.  B. 
Kendrick,  Jr.,  and  Sirs.  H.  B.  Kendrick;  Mattson  Sler- 
caiitile  Co.,  Gooding,  Idaho;  Lucy  SI.  Shafer  and  Emily 
B.  Siilebotbam:  Sirs.  Anna  SI.  Swcdberg;  Wm.  K. 
Shnman  and  Dora  B.  Weeth;  J.  D.  Garloch;  Sirs.  John 
Stevens  and  Sir.  and  Sirs.  I.  B.  Goodsell;  Andrew  Nel- 
son; Lena  Babcock;  T.  A.  Devereux;  Jacob  Pearl;  Arna 
and  Woobaiik;  East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Children  of  Co.  No.  5S  of  Children's  Crusade  ot 
Emanuel  Baptist  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  T.  B. 
Matthews;  Grammar  School.  Belvklere,  N.  J.;  J.  E. 
li'aidman;  Irwin  F.  Dittmar;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Harry  L. 
Ramer;  Sirs.  John  Bratt;  B.  G.  Clements;  Sirs.  O.  A. 
Palmer,  Jr.;  S.  S.  Lambcrth,  Jr.;  Sirs.  E.  G.  Smith 
and  Slargaret  Hayes;  Jno.  B.  Kitchen;  C.  T.  Bibow:  Edw. 
Jungliaiis  and  Walter  Junghans;  T.  N.  Dawiiig  and  A. 
I).  Wilkinson;  W.  T.  B.  Smith;  T.  D.  Harris;  J.  S. 
Kiggs;  Janice  R.  Ells;  Wilms  and  Evan  Lambert  and 
Ida  Charroiii;  B.  N.  Davis;  Dr.  W.  T.  Shlpe;  Peter 
Trease;  W.  Harris  Cole;  Ovens  Larson;  I.  G.  Large; 
SIis.  G.  A.  Uaiilan;  Dr.  Rae  Shepaid  Dorsett  and 
Family;  F.  C.  Fkiry;  W.  P.  Shellard;  A.  R.  Henry; 
Bo.vs'  Leaders'  Corps  of  Hartford  Y'.  SI.  C.  A.,  Conn.; 
The  Sewing  Circle,  Tower  Hill.  III.;  John  Gadsby;  J. 
A.  Hutchinson;  Sir.  and  .Mrs.  Josef  H.  Strouse;  Georgia 
Gates  and  liebecca  II.  Davies;  W.  A.  Peck;  Sir.  Hartog 
and  Columbia  University  Book  Store  and  Spencer  Sliller, 
Jr.;  F.  S.  Bissell;  L.  W.  KicUl;  Lester  D.  Brown; 
Rlioades  Pajier  Box  Co.,  Springtield,  Ohio;  Blanche  K. 
Havcrstick;  H.  SI.  Haskell;  Vernon  P.  Brown;  C.  B. 
Boaid;  S.  C.  TeriT;  Dr.  F.  G.  Bishop;  Dr.  A.  P.  Holly; 
Dr.  W.  M.  Slerrilt  and  C.  J.  Rcning;  Dr.  F.  H.  Gile; 
John  Gallup;  Aiisthi  Engraving  Co.  and  O.  A.  Rich- 
mond, Albany.  N.  Y. ;  Sirs.  C.  E.  Grary;  J.  N.  Rogers 
and  Dr.  Edward  B.  Rogers;  Sirs.  Reetl;  C.  H.  Corily; 
W.  F.  Stranonian;  Sl.MtIo  Austhi  and  H.  C.  Austin; 
Stale  School  fur  the  Blind,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  J.  N. 
Ryan;  Ahimogordo  Epworth  League,  N.  H.;  Wm.  R. 
Chediiey;  O.  L.  Ciolladay;  Margaret  Hall  Yates;  Frances 
and  Beth  Slaxwell :  Cariio  E.  Tobes  and  Fannie  T. 
Edwards;  Old  t  ooUdge  School,  Watertnwn,  Slass.;  Julia 
Chandler  Hill;  Dr.  J.  U-on  Williams;  B.  R.  Koch; 
lliwaril  L.  Seaver;  The  20lh  Century  Club.  Slhieral 
(  ity,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Sirs.  L.  L.  Henry;  Slary  SI.  Oliver; 
H.  L.  Sweiiihart;  Ellen  Frances  De  Witt:  F.  A.  Tucker; 
Floy  Gebhardt;  J..  A.  Letheman  and  Slargaret  Gales; 
Jennie  and  Lillian  I'rohaska ;  Wallace  SI.  Rowland;  Wm. 
.\.  Staples;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  Zuidcma;  Dr.  and  Sirs.  Chas. 
U.  Hoit;  Lloyd  L.  Weslbrook;  Employees  of  the  Channel 
Commerce  Co.,  Pomona,  (  al.  ;  Young  Ladies'  Bera  Bible 
Class  of  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  St.  Louis,  SIo.;  Ivan 
Coleson;  E.  .L  Brand;  Dr.  Abby  Virginia  Holmes;  Fred- 
iiiek  F.  SIcArthur;  W.  H.  Warnoek;  Arthur  S.  Roberts; 
SI.  SIcCoy;  Dr.  Francis  Jv.  Byrkil;  Dixie  Chapter  L'liited 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Columbus.  Ohio;  P.  E. 
(ileasoii;  Wm.  SI.  Boyce;  Andrew  Harwick:  Sirs.  L. 
Pearson;  Dr.  J.  Louis  SIcCarty;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  H.  C. 
Slone:    Dr.    E.    A.    Slyers. 

$14.71 — Roosevelt    School.    Toledo,    Ohio. 

$14.61— Fourth.  Fifth,  Si.vth,  Seventh  SIcKhilcy  School 
CIdlilreii,    Stcubeiiville,    Ohio. 

$14.55- Dr.    E.    C.    Juiiger. 

$14.52   -Ra.^usvillu    High    School.    Ohio. 

$14.50  each  Pin.;  Grove  Baiitist  Church.  Little  Rock, 
.\ik. ;    Hedlield    Senior    H.     S..    S.    Dak. 

$14.47-  ("has.     Young    &    Son. 

$14.25— History  Classes  and  Teacher,  Hamilton  High 
Scliool,    SIo. 

$(4.ll— Slilmino    School.    111. 

$14.05— Pupils    of   Kastovcr   School.    S.    C. 

$14.03  -Itethel     Sunday    Scliool,    Dublui.    N.     C. 

$14.00  each  Bulkciey  School,  New  London,  Conn.; 
.\ikin    Open    Air    .^i  hool,    St.    Petersburg,    Fla. 

$13.88 — Three    Ilisioiv    Classes,    Neodesha,    Kan. 

$13.60— Dr.    J.    W.    Collidge. 

$13.55— Presby.  S.  S.  and  Other  Citizens  of  Dayville, 
Oregon. 

$13.50  each — Walker  Slissionary  Home,  Auburndale, 
Slass.  :   Clara  Djer. 

$13.30— Golivants    Ferry    Baptist    Church.    S.    C. 

$13.25— Class    Room    2l.i,    Wheelmg    H.    S.,    W.    Va. 

$13.15 — Pupils    of    Public    School.    Lebanon,    Term. 

$13. 13— R.    J.    Pritcheit    and    Family. 

$13.10— Vincent    High    School.    O. 

$13.00  each— St.  Pauls  Presby.  Church  Aid  Society, 
Si  merset.  Pa.;  Histoi-y  Cla.sses  of  Central  High  Si-hool, 
Scranton.  Pa.;  School,  Reading,  Slich.;  Eaton  Union 
School.  N.  Y'. ;  Christian  Presby.  and  Slethodist  Church, 
Des  Sloijies.  Iowa;  Dr.  II.  Sleyersburg  and  Eilith  M. 
.~<tepliens;  .M.  W.  .Tohnson;  Einar,  Elvira  and  Kirstine 
Nielsen;  "Philadelphia  Family,"  Pa.;  Seely  Drug  Co., 
Cleburne,    Texas. 

$12.50  each  — Ernest  J.  Stansfleld;  W.  C.  Hammerly; 
Delmar  Lodge  No.  ;i01,  A.  F.  &  A.  SI.,  Delmar;  Del.; 
Sfotheis'  Club,  Cass  City,  Slich.;  Sirs.  Edgar  Kobak; 
sbarpless  Walker;  Dr.  T.  N.  Self  and  Johnnie  Gordon; 
Ciii;  ens  flub.  Slannsville.  N.  Y'. ;  Emma  A.  Hobbs  and 
Sirs.    B.   B.    Sandy:   Dr.    W.   K.    Vance. 

$12.40  each — I>evi  A.  Wentz  and  Family;  Fourth  English 
Club,    WcstHeld    H.    S.,    .\.    Y'. 

$12.35— Gladys    Hayden. 

$12.26— Pi imai-y    Dcp;,,    Castile,    N.    Y. 

$12.25  each  -Edith  Wilkinson;  Seventh  Grade  Long 
Branch    Gr.-^nimar    School,     N.    J. 

$12.21-  Ingalls    Katisas    Community,    Kan. 

$12.20  each- Hudson  High  School,  So.  Dak.;  Athens 
Rural    High    .School.    Jowell,    Kan. 

$12.12— Dr.    II.    W.    SlcSlillan. 

$12.00  each- U.  Cohen;  B.  F.  Barnes;  Thomas  F. 
Savage;  Sir.  and  Sirs.  E.  P.  Lake;  John  T.  Carley; 
Class  7-B  and  O-G  of  Christ  Church  School.  Dayton,  O. ; 
The  La.  State  Normal  Training  School,  Natchitoches.  La.; 
August  Zurbrugg;  L.  H.  Conger;  S.  H.  Bree.se  i:  Co., 
Slacedon,  N.  Y.;  Sir.  Shapespear  and  R.  L.  Stitt;  Board 
of  Directors  of  Illinois  Valley  Y'aclit  and  Canoe  Club, 
Peoria,  III.;  Drs.  J.  B.  and  W.  C.  Don.'jlass:  D.  H. 
Evans  Family;  Freshmen  Girls'  High  School.  Titusville, 
Pa. ;  Residents  of  the  Katherino  Simpson.  .S09  Linden 
St.,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Stanwood  Iowa  School,  Iowa; 
Woman's  Slissionai-y  Society  of  SI.  Ch.,  Thrall.  Texa.s; 
David  L.  Rasmtissen ;  N.  Buclaier  ami  .Son ;  Junius 
North;  Slarian  North;  Capt.  Jabig  Dtmming  Chapter 
D.  A.  R.,  Benhara.  Texas:  I'resby.  Sabbath  S.  and 
Friends  of  New  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Sialic  W.  Atwocd;  A.  J. 
Alexander   and    K.    E.    L.    Slann. 

$11.88— Sirs.     Walter    French. 

$11.75  each — Seventh  Grade  Graymont  School,  Birming- 
ham, .\la. ;  W.  U.  Deering  and  J.  H.  Burris;  -\gency 
Div.    Group    Dept.,    Travelers    Ins.    C^o.,    Hartford,    Conn. 

$11.74 — MackvlUe   High    School.    Kansas. 

$1 1.70— Pierce    City   High    School,    SIo. 

$11.60  each — George  F.  Reid  and  Family;  St.  James's 
A.  .M.  E.  Church,  Cadiz,  Ohio;  Sir.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Whitman  and  Primary  Class  First  Baptist  Church. 
Bango^    Sle. 

$11.51— Spring    Creek    P.     S.,    Abingdon,    Va. 

$11.50   each — -Authon  Woman's  Club   and  Friend,  Iowa; 
Children    of   Marion    Sta^    Graded    School,    Wis. 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Typical  Installation  of  Benjamin 
RLM  Standard  Dome  Refiictor 
in  Machine  Room 
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Typical  Installation  oj  Benjamin 
Deep  Boal  RefiectQT  in  Bench 
IFofk  Room 
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ARE  you  paying  more  for  service  you 
are  not  receiving  than  you  would  if 
^  you  did  receive  it?  If  your  plant  is 
improperly  lighted  you  are  doing  just  that. 
Your  ledger  may  not  show  it,  but  the  loss  is 
there  just  the  same.  The  "unseen  leaks"  of 
business  are  the  most  dangerous  menace  to 
profits. 

Scores  of  careful  tests  covering  a  wide  range 
of  industry  prove  that  an  improperly  lighted 
factory  actually  costs  more  for  illumination 
than  one  that  is  correctly  lighted.  Here 
are  the  figures.  Poor  lighting  costs  12%  /ess 
production,  25%  more  spoilage  and  25% 
more  accidents.  Translate  this  into  money 
and  you  will  find  that  poor  lighting  is  cost- 
ing you  every  year  many  times  the  price  of  a 
complete,  scientifically  planned  100%  effi- 
•cient  Benjamin  Industrial  Lighting  equip- 
ment. Logical,  isn't  it.''  Of  course!  But 
do  not  stop  with  logic.  Every  single  hour 
you  run  your  plant  under  poor  light — that 
hour  is  exacting  its  unseen  price. 

Benjamin  Industrial  Lighting  is  successfully 
serving  the  foremost  industrial  institutions 
of  America.  Men  work  better,  faster  and 
more  profitably  when  they  work  in  the 
safety  insuring  rays  of  Benjamin  Industrial 
Lighting.  Consult  your  own  engineer,  con- 
tractor or  architect.  The  experience  and 
guidance  of  our  own  Illuminating  Engineers 
are  at  their  disposal.  Their  counsel  implies 
no  obligation.  But  stop  right  now  what  is 
probably  the  biggest  "unseen  leak"  in  your 
business — poor  illumination. 

Address  the  Advertising  Department 
806  IV.  IVashington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Desplaines,  III. 

Sales  and  Distribtiliou  Offices: 

247  W.  17th  St.,  New  York;  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

590  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  Benjamin  Electric,  Limited,  London,  England 

BEN/AMJN 

Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 
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.J.  ,y../,',;,. -.....,,,.,  i\.,,ils  are  distributing  centers  for  electric  wiring  which  tnurk  the 
new  safety  era  in  panel  board  construction.  They  arc  approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Best  in  material,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size;  they  need  little  labor  in  installation. 
Order  Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  in  connection  with  all  correct  industrial  lighting 
installations  for  long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and  fine  appearance. 

IffMgSiate  shifineMs  make  possible  immediate  irtstdlldtions. 


Thi-  following  are  liiri- 
sions  of  B  c  n  j  B  rn  i  n 
products  on  which  wo 
will  bt>  ^lad  to  send 
information: 
Industrial  LigbtiOK 

Division 
Elootrical  Division  (in- 

dudinif  Benjamin 

Two-way  Pluit' 
Prosst-Ki  Steel  Products 

Division 
Ennmelod  Prodaets 

Division 
Starrctt  Panel  Board 
Division 
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Winning  the  Battles  of  Peace 


France  has  almost 
won  her  great  fight 
against  war's  destruc- 
tion. Eighty  per  cent 
of  her  wrecked  and 
crippled  factories 
again  hum  w^ith  activ- 
ity. All  of  the  4,006 
villages  and  tov^ns  in 
the  devastated  regions 
have  again  resumed 
municipal  life;  and  of 
the  6,445  schools  in 
this  vast  area,  5,345 
have  been  rebuilt  and 
opened.  Farms,  facto- 
ries and  homes  again 
cover  most  of  the 
scarred  land. 

In  her  reconstruc- 
tion, France  has  show^n 
the  same  unconquera- 
ble spirit  that  stopped 
her  invaders  at  the 
Marne. 

And  here,  at  home, 
another  great  peace- 
ful victory  is  being 


w^on  against  the  great- 
est odds.  This  has  been 
the  fight  of  the  Bell 
telephone  employees 
to  rebuild  a  national 
service. 

Despite  all  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  post- 
w^ar  period,  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  the  Bell 
system  have  estab- 
lished new  records  in 
maintenance  and  con- 
struction. 

Facing,  after  the 
armistice,  a  public  de- 
mand  such  as  w^as 
never  before  known* 
they  have  yet  respond- 
ed  to  the  nation's 
needs  w^ith  hundreds 
of  new  buildings,  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  new 
wires  and  cables,  and 
wth  the  installation  in 
the  last  year,  alone,  of 
over  half  a  million  new^ 
telephones. 


SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF 
BALLOON -RACING 

"pALLOON-RACING  is  regarded  by  its 
-•— '  devotees  as  the  most  sublime  sport  in 
the  world.  In  no  other,  they  say,  do  human 
guessing  and  pure  science  blend  so  de- 
lightfully to  produce  thrills.  Contrary  to 
the  ideas  of  the  uninitiated,  a  floating 
balloon  is  not  the  helpless  object  it  seems, 
driven  hither  and  yon  by  irresponsible 
breezes.  In  all  but  the  foulest  weather 
it  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  operator  as 
to  both  speed  and  direction.  The  control 
is  managed  by  changing  air-levels.  While 
a  gentle  northerly  breeze  may  blov/  at  a 
thousand  feet,  there  may  be  a  brisk 
westerly  one  at  a  higher  altitude,  and  the 
wise  balloonist  throws  out  a  little  ballast 
and  rises  to  take  advantage  of  it  if  he  wants 
to  go  faster  and  change  his  course.  It  is  in 
his  skill  in  raising  and  lowering  his  craft  that 
the  air  yachtsman  demonstrates  both  his 
science  and  his  ability  as  a  guesser.  What 
lends  excitement  to  the  game,  however,  is 
the  large  and  delightful  element  of  chance 
that  enters  into  it.  No  amount  of  science 
or  skill  at  guessing,  it  seems,  will  overcome 
the  obstacle  of  perverse  luck.  Some  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  balloon-racing,  as  well  as 
its  thrills,  are  described  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  by  Henry  Chapin,  who  "thus 
quotes  Roy  Upson,  winner  of  an  inter- 
national race: 

The  sport  of  air-cruising  lies  in  out- 
guessing your  opponents  as  to  air-currents, 
storm-centers,  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
winds.  No  matter  how  carefully  a  pilot 
chooses  his  balloon  and  applies  all  the 
science  he  knows  to  outfit  it  with  instru- 
ments of  the  greatest  precision,  once  he 
clears  the  ground  in  a  big  race  the  game 
begins.  From  then  on  the  race  is  to  the 
weatherwise.  You  have  launched  into  a 
new  world  and  must  meet  conditions  thai 
no  amount  of  foresight  in  the  aeronautical 
laboratories  can  fully  prepare  you  for. 

As  far  as  I  know,  it's  the  nearest  thing 
to  big  yacht-racing  in  the  world  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  comparatively  in- 
expensive. Where  Thomas  Lipton  spends 
a  million  on  the  Shamrock,  this  balloon  of 
mine  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  got,  and 
only  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  .f  10,000. 

It's  really  a  greater  sailing  game  than 
yachting,  because  we  can  change  the  plane 
of  drift  by  climbing  or  coming  low  and  find 
our  weather  conditions  almost  ready-made 
for  our  purpose.  Also,  we  usually  go  faster 
than  the  big  yachts,  and  whatever  the  winds 
there  is  no  motion  in  the  basket  except 
when  we  get  immediately  between  different 
strata  of  air  moving  in  different  directions. 

This  motionless  flight  of  the  big  globe 
is  just  what  makes  it  so  safe.  A  well-built 
balloon  once  free  of  the  earth  is  so  abso- 
lutely at  ease  in  the  air  that  the  terrible 
strain  and  stress  that  one  would  imagine 
to  exist  from  the  winds  are  completely 
absent.  The  flight  is  the  quietest  and 
most  sublime  sensation  on  earth,  so  to 
speak.  The  only  bumps  come  in  sudden 
landings,  and  those  are  rare,  for  if  ever  the 
gas  leaves  the  balloon  enough  to  cause  a 
sudden  fall  the  fabric  automatically  para- 
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chutes  against  the  cords  and  lets  the  basket 
gently  down. 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  brainless 
remarks  I  ever  heard  came  from  an  old 
woman  up  in  Michigan,  back  in  the  1913 
race,  when  we  landed  in  the  deep  woods 
apparently  miles  from  a  house.  The  invari- 
able crowd  of  up-Staters  seemed  to  jump 
out  from  behind  the  trees  and  proceeded  to 
take  inventory  of  wliat  Ihey  considered  a 
freak  enterprise.  One  old  lady  noticed  a 
small,  umbrellalike  cover  we  have  on  the  top 
of  the  bag  to  protect  the  valve  from  rain. 

She  hemm<>d  and  liawed  around  and 
finally  edged  up  and  nudged  me.  "f 
reckon  thet  thing  thar  is  one  of  them 
l)aracliiites  you  fellows  come  down  in, 
ain't  it?'"  Of  course,  we  never  carrj' 
j)arachu1es.  We  don't  need  them;  it's 
too  safe.  TIk.'  onl\-  casualty  1  know  of 
that  has  occurred  iu  rncing  in  this  country 
happened  last  ycjir,  when  two  contestants 
were  drowned  in  Lake  Huron.  If  they 
liad  been  equipped  with  pontoons,  sucli 
as  were  on  my  balloon,  they  Avould  ha\'e 
barely  got   their  feet  wet. 

Everything  is  measured  and  balanced  to 
a  nicety  when  the  balloon  takes  off  the 
ground.  There  is  even  a  cuj)  for  measuring 
out  the  sand-ballast  that  is  expiuided, 
Iho  often  the  bags  are  h(<aved  overboard 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  handled.  As  long 
as  the  ground  is  in  sight  a  constant  proces.s 
of  orientation  is  carried  on  l)y  means  of 
sighting  shots  on  prominent  objects, 
drifting  tests  with  paper  or  toy  l>alloons, 
and  by  Iriangulation  with  a  delicate 
measuring  instrument. 

When  the  clouds  shut  in  the  pilot  has  to 
guess  a  littl(!  more,  but  his  aid  is  in  charge 
of  collecting  all  the  data,  and  the  pilot 
scratches  his  head  and  figures  out  whether 
a  lew  hundred  feet  up  or  down  will  not 
bring  a  helpful  change  in  speed  or  direction. 


GRACEFUL   AND   EFI  ICIENT  GOLF   AS 
PURVEYED   BY    "CHICK"  EVANS 

CHICK"  EVANS,  the  new  amateur 
golf  champion,  has  a  style  of  pla^' 
whirh  is  characterized  by  the  utmost  ease 
and  grace,  says  Grantland  Rice  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  In  describing  Evans's 
work,  the  writer  says: 

There  is  an  even  steadiness  of  his  back 
swing  that  is  never  hurried  or  jerky.  The 
action  of  his  shoulders  is  particularly 
worthy  of  observation.  After  the  club- 
head  has  gone  thnjuKh  tlu*  ball,  and  th(>  ball 
is  on  its  way,  you  will  akso  note  that  Evans 
has  still  kej^t  his  In^ad  down.  There  is  no 
golfer  anywhere  who  is  in  the  rough  less,  or 
who  is  trapped  a  fewer  number  of  times. 

Evans's  grip  <liffers  from  that  of  Hay, 
Vurdon,  Hagen,  Barnes,  Hutchinson,  Jones, 
or  Ouiinet. 

Ouimet  uses  the  interlocking  grip.  The 
otlujrs  all  use  the  Vardon,  or  overlapping 
grip. 

Evans  keeps  both  thumbs  down  the  shaft, 
the  left  thumb  partly  covered  by  the  right 
hand.    But  in  no  other  waj'  does  he  overlap. 

His  stance  is  almost  exactly  the  sam<* 
lor  every  .shot.  His  toes  are  slightly  turned 
out,  but  on  a  line  i)arallel  to  the  desired 
flight  of  th(^  ball. 

He  does  not  believe  in  changing  his 
stance  for  different  types  of  shots  as  so 
many  do.  By  keeping  his  feet  on  one  line 
lu»  can  us(»  the  sam(>  type  of  swing,  which 
t(uids  to  simplify  th(>  game. 

Early  this  season  he  went  to  a  peculiar 
tyi)e  of  the  <'enter-shafted  putter  reconi- 
m(>nded  by  Kiu)wlton  Ames,  the  old  Princ(>- 
ton  football  star,  who  is  one  of  tho  finest 
putters  in  the  game. 


Redmanol— 

the  Basic  Material 

of  Many  Industries 

"DEDMANOL  has  aptly  been  called  the  ma- 
^^  terial  of  a  thousand  uses.  Radiator  caps  and 
rheostats,  billiard  balls  and  buttons,  dental  tools 
and  distributor  heads  are  only  a  few  of  the 
typical  uses  of  Redmanol. 


Redmanol 

isamoldingcom- 
pound  which  is 
unaffected  by 
water,  weather, 
oils,  and  acids. 

Redmanol  does 
not  soften  at  any 
temperature  and 
is  non-inflam- 
mable. 

Redmanol  is  an 
electrical  insula- 
tion —  water  re- 
pellantjinsoluble 
andunfusable.  It 
will  not  warp, 
swell,  shrink,  or 
deteriorate  with 
age,  heat,  or  ex- 
posure to  weather. 

Redmanol  takes 
a  high  polish,  and 
can  be  turned, 
punched,  drilled, 
planed,  sawed,  or 
otherwise  ma- 
chined. 


/or  example  — 


Thousands  oj  tfltphonfs  are  equipped 
uilh  mouthpieces  and  receivers  made  oj 
RKDMANOL.  There  are  stilt  many  un- 
discovered uses  for  this  remarkable  prod- 
uct. Where  can  you  use  RKDMANOL? 


Redmanol 

Qualities 

Resistance  to  extreme  heat. 

Exceptionally  high  dielectric 

strength. 
Great  mechanical  strength. 
Excellent  acid  resistance. 
Unusual  accuracy  of  dimensions. 
Singular  beauty  of  finish. 


New  Uses 

Today,  with  bet- 
ter and  longer 
service  demand- 
ed of  all  manu- 
factured prod- 
ucts, buyers  in 
all  lines  are  alert 
for  the  best  ma- 
terials for  their 
purposes. 

The  industrial 
field  for  Redman- 
ol is  still  largely 
undeveloped. 
Our  Engineering 
Service  Depart- 
ment is  equipped 
to  help  you  solve 
your  production 
problems  and 
improve  your 
product. 

Redmanol  may  suit 
yours.  It  may  prove 
advantageous  to  get 
in  touch  with  this 
company  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining 
whether  Redmanol 
can  be  used  to  better 
your  own  product. 


Redmanol  Is  Now  Being  Molded  Into— 


Addine  Machine    Pans 

Armatures 

Bobbin  Heads 

BushinKS 

Dental  Tools 

Emery  Wheel* 

End  Bells 

Fountain  Pens 

Fuse  Blocks 

Fuse  Oases  — Refillable 

Gaskets 

Gasohne  Caps 


Gear  Shift  Balls 
Grinding  Wheels 
Handles 
Heat  Insulators 
Instrument  Cases 
Insulating  Sockets 
Matrneto  Parts 
Meter  Cases 

PlURS 

Potentiometer  Tops 
PrintinK  Plates 
Radiator  Caps 


Razor  Hones,  etc. 

Rods 

Sheet 

Silent  Gears 

Switchboards 

Switch  Handles  and 

Bases 
Tubes 
Valves 
Washers 

Wheels  and  Pulleys 
Wireless  Boxes 


fTrite  to  the  Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Company 
Engineering  Service  Department^  22nd  St.^  Chicago 

R^MANOL 


>% 


jrie  L,uerary  uigesi  jor  January  lOf  jj/^i 


Billeted 


From  Los  Angeles,  California,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Gentlemen : 

Just  a  word  of  sincere  commendation  of 
the  aristocrat  of  tobaccos — Edgeworth.  I 
am  a  confirmed  lover  of  the  pipe  and  can 
safely  say  that  before  I  found  complete 
enjoj'ment  and  satisfaction,  I  tried  nearly 
every  known  brand  of  tobacco.  In  reality 
there  are  not  sufficient  words  of  praise  to 
convey  the  absolute  sense  of  perfect  pipe- 
bliss  that  Edgeworth  gives. 

I  am  going  to  sketch  a  little  occurrence. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  village  of  Sauvage, 
Magnv,  France. 

Battery  D  of  the  60th  C.  A.  C.  had  just 
returned  from  a  two  months'  stay  on  the 
firing  lines — St.  Mihiel  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne.  Billeted  in  two  barns  half  filled 
with  straw  and  with  the  mess  kitchen  in 
the  space  in  front  of  one  of  the  barns,  the 
men,  having  been  deprived  of  every  luxury 
and  little  personal  comfort  while  at  the 
front,  were  mending  torn  uniforms,  wash- 
ing soiled  clothes,  and 
in  general  rehabili- 
tating themselves. 
During  the  2  }ixa.onths 
at  the  front  we  had 
considered  ourselves 
fortunate  in  getting 
even  a  poor  grade  of 
cigarette  tobacco  to 
fill  our  pipes.  There 
were  four  of  us  ac- 
customed to  con- 
gregate in  an  old 
Frenchman's 
house  every  eve- 
ning between  mess 
and  taps,  to  sit 
before  an  open  fire 
to  smoke  and  talk 
of  home.  One  eve- 
ning L came  in 

with  a  radiant  face, 
also  with  a  small  package,  a  blue- 
colored  tin,  which  he  set  on  the  table.  And 
there  before  our  eyes  was  a  vision  which 
caused  our  hearts  to  throb  with  joy.  There 
in  that  out-of-the-way  little  village  was  a 
can  of  honest-to-goodness  Edgeworth.  I 
need  not  describe  the  rest  of  the  scene. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  had  Christmas, 
New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Decoration 
Day  all  in  one  that  evening. 

Here's  pledging  good  fellowship  in  a 
pipeful  of  Edgeworth. 

(Signed)  

Cpl.  Bttry.  D,  60th  C.  A.  C. 

And  here's  to  you,  sir!  May  you  never 
again  have  to  be  billeted  in  straw  in  order 
to  value  Edgeworth  so  highly. 

And  here's  to  those  other  pipe-smokers 
not  yet  valuing  Edgeworth.  You  haven't 
filled  up  the  little  old  pipe,  touched  a  light 
to,  and  then — puff,  puff,  puff — decided 
just  what  you  think  of  Edgeworth. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address.  If 
you  wish,  send  us  also  the  name  of  the 
dealer  to  whom  you  will  go  for  supplies, 
if  you  like  Edgeworth.  Off  to  you  at  once 
without  charge  will  go  samples  of  Edge- 
worth  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  flat 
cakes,  cut  into  thin,  moist  slices.  One  slice 
rubbed  between  the  hands  fills  the  aver- 
age pipe. 

We  believe  you'll  notice  how  perfectly 
Edgeworth  packs.  That  makes  it  burn 
evenly  and  freely. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  yonr 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or 
two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Ping  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same 
price  you  would  psy  the  jobber. 


$11.30  each — June  Carr  MacDonald;  Mrs.  Getman's 
Suiidaj'   School   Class,   Secontf '  PfffiBJt.er'ian   Church;"  Xroy, 

N.  y. 

$11.25  each— High  School  of  Thomaston,  Me.;  Guests 
of  Elizabeth  Thompson;  Willing  Workers.  Summit  S.  S., 
Gifford,    Idaho. 

$11.20 — Nellie  M.  Buckner  and  Ruther  and  Bertha 
Kearney. 

$11.11— Civles  Class,  High  School  of  RaymondviUe, 
Texas;    Wm.    M.    Ege. 

$11.10 — Civics  and  History  Classes  No.  Side  High 
School,    Denver,    Colo. 

$11.00  each— Dr.  J.  B.  Luten;  S.  C.  rullmer;  8th 
Grade  B.  Div.  Class  of  Central  School,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rathbun;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Rowe 
and    Robt. ;    Edythe    Mader;    Col.    Geo.    Crogham    Chapter 

D.  A.  R. ;  F.  G.  Massey  and  James  P.  Bowen ;  Sliipmen 
Community  High  School,  111. ;  Geo.  M.  Whitson ;  Ben  Mc- 
Murry;  Dr.  J.  Riley  McCoUum;  Margaret  Emily  Bartran; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  T.  Brown;  Milton  High  School, 
Iowa;  Donaldsonville  High  School,  La.;  Carleton  Cutler; 
Plymouth  High  School,  Ohio;  S.  Farrar;  Small  S.  S.  of 
Immigrant  Children,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. ;  Rose  M.  Egbert; 
Mrs.  Raymond  Healy;  Francis  R.  Healy;  Raymond  B. 
Healy;  I  love  Valley  Chapel,  West  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Ba.xter;  Helen,  Gene  and  Robert 
Fillenvvorth;  H.  M.  Brusman;  Sophomore  English  Class 
of   Wallace   Seliool   for   Girls,   Columbus,   Ohio;   Eaton  M. 

E.  Church,    N.    Y. 

$10.9G— W.    E.    Taylor   and  wife. 

$10.75— M.    L.    Dufl'v. 

$10.70— Harold    B.    Nelson. 

$10.66— F.    H.    Sweet. 

$10.62— Institutional   S.    S.    Mission.   Phila..  Pa. 

$10.50  each— Bart  Tate;  "In  Loving  Memory  of  Ellen 
Kingsley  Goddard";  Bobt.  F.  Keller;  Anna  K.  Rogers; 
Jlrs.  H.  W.  Sinsel;  Miles  Ave.  School,  Huntington 
Park,  Cal.;  Ida  H.  Kimball;  J.  Kenik;  Jno.  B.  Barr; 
Rose  Lemire;  Toledo  High  School,  Wash.;  Boys'  Class 
Union  S.  S.,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Law- 
rence. 

$10.44    each — Rachel    M.    Kelsey;    Jame3    Johnston. 

$10.47— Leon   H.    Prentice. 

$10.35— BennetsviHe    Presby.    S.    S.,    S.    C. 

$10.25  each — L.  Langeson ;  W.  K.  Jacobs  and  Family; 
Lawrence  F.  Miller;  William  F.  Kunke;  Lhas.  E.  Drum- 
bor;  R.  E.  Cardwell;  E.  C.  Pollard;  Mrs.  John  Ross; 
Baptist   S.   S.,   Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

$10.20— Movius   Land   and   Loan   Co.,   Lldgerwood,   N.  D. 

$10.17- W.    C.    Graves. 

$10.16- Ethel    Chancy    Farrell. 

$10.15   each— Dr.    Paul   A.    Phillips;   Mrs.   W.   W.   Royal. 

$10.11— The    Nevada   High   School,    Ohio. 

$10.10  each— Dr.  H.  H.  St.  John;  F.  E.  Bowman;  C. 
HolUe  Negus;  Samuel  Eugle  Burr,  2d;  Warren  W.  Bur- 
ton; Chas.  P.  Whitty;  Senior  Class  Wapate  High  Scliool, 
Wash. :    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Buchanan. 

$10.07 — Camp  Fire  GUIs  and  Boy  Scouts,  Blooming- 
dale,    N.    Y. 

$10.05  each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Featherstnn;  "In 
Memory  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Graveson";  Ralph  G.  Fried; 
A.    W.    S     Austen. 

$10.00  each — Mrs.  Chas.  Hemingway;  "J.  L.,"  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;  G.  Upham;  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Choate;  Marjorie 
Moody;  Harry  A.  Myers;  Elizabeth  Ferguson;  Harriet 
Stone;  G.  C.  Hart;  J.  E.  Marshall;  Ursula  E.  Brup- 
bacher;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Christman;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hoyt;  M. 
Anna  Giliis;  Dr.  W.  C.  Crysler;  Blanche  Candone;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thcodor  Brinkman,  Jr.;  F.  E.  Crocker;  W.  J. 
Moorm.inn;  J.  F.  M.  Fields;  W.  E.  Townley;  F.  J. 
Bliss;  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Howe;  Henry  S.  Burden;  William 
Earl  Sullivan;  Hortcnse  and  Louise  Moos;  May  I.  Hoer- 
ner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Elliott;  Eiinabeth  Sproul;  Jos. 
E.  Wilson;  "A  Friend  to  the  Little  Ones,"  Rock  River, 
Wyo. ;  Dr.  Theodore  Dodd;  S.  P.  Spalding;  Wm.  L. 
Russell.  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  A.  Brown;  L.  L.  Fish; 
A.  A.  Arthur;  Morgan  H.  Statford;  M.  B.  Davis;  M. 
I>ystho;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Kend.ick;  Leah  Louise  Duffus; 
Greensboro  Furniture  Co.;  Watkin  Davies;  JJrs.  G.  B. 
Lewis;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hull;  Dr.  Mary  K.  Heard;  F.  E. 
a*inker;  Cora  G.  Ca]dwcll;  Gertrude  V.  James;  F.  W. 
Ilecl'.el;  Mary  G.  Realty;  J.  C.  Dcbevolse;  Mrs.  U.  A. 
Ward ;   Mrs.    A.   H.    War.x ;   Mrs.    Sydney   P.   Jackson ;   Mrs. 

E.  E.  Hughes;  O'.ive  Dehnhoff;  J.  A.  Elliot;  Chris.  P. 
Anderson;  Mrs.  Howard  M.  West;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobt.  B. 
Smih;  P.  B.  Orcutt;  Justus  (irecn;  Grace  L.  Ciesson; 
Mary  Monro  and  Mrs.  Frank  Muuro;  A.  G.  Noblin;  A.  E. 
Miller;  H.  S.  Leasscnhop;  R.  L.  Clock;  James  E.  Paine; 
H.  M.  Coots;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lyman;  William  Huber;  C.  C. 
Day;  Carl  J.  Thomas;  Dona'd  Young;  Mrs.  E. 
Weatherford;  Mrs.  Clas.  Birrh;  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Ralph; 
John  Gonzales;  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Minor;  II.  Plummer;  F.  A. 
Hodges;  Dr.  R.  B.  Hannah;  George  N.  Angell;  M.  Kclley; 
Mrs.  Albert  Elkus;  S.  C.  Grier;  Edith  Coleman;  Joseph 
W.  Cannon;  C.  B.  Garner;  Agnes  M.  Bishop;  Dr.  H.  A. 
Salt;  Arthur  M.  Bettman;  Mis.  Corwin  P.  Shank;  T.  S. 
Williford;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Christian;  W.  Irving  and  George 
H.  Cooper;  Rebecca  E.  Jackson;  George  W.  Leach;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Sargent;  The  York  Mid-West  Ice  Machine 
Co.;  Harold  Harrison;  Mrs.  H.  P.  George;  Mrs.  Artie 
L.  Hall;  I.  Adolsolm;  Dr.  .7.  A.  Gi'more;  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 
Fraley;  A.  Watt;  Jr.  Bed  Cross  of  Newport  Beach  Gram- 
mar School,  Newprt,  Cal.;  Haslett  Women's  Literary 
Club,  Haslett,  Mich.;  Ethel  Clifton;  Wm.  Frew  Long; 
May  Getzendanner;  Peru  High  School,  Peru.  N.  Y. ;  H.  O. 
Njwman;  Mi-s.  J.  B.  G.ay;  Zella  Bouse  Thayer;  "A 
Friend,"  Canton,  Ohio;  Theo.  Stein;  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
Wood;  H.  D.  Ingeisail;  Nann  Stitt;  Marika  Perdval; 
G.  L.  Spillman;  J.  N.  Reynolds;  W.  F.  Blayney;  Dr. 
Wi'liara  I.cland  Holt;  J.  Kearns;  Rural  School;  J.  E. 
ShuU;  Louis  H.  Stagg;  W.  A.  Stcney;  Fred  A.  Cary; 
Charles  E.  BuUard;  Mi-s.  E.  B.  Meade;  Pelhara  Women's 
Chrlsti",n  Temperance  Union,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  S.  S. 
Class  of  St.  Luke's  Epis.  Church.  Altoona,  Pa. ;  Primary 
Dept.  of  Congregational  S.  S.,  Wis-onsin  Rapids,  Wis.; 
Tarkio,  Missouri,  Baptist  Church,  TarUio,  Mo. ;  Helping 
Hand  Society  of  Antichoke,  Cor  ell,  Minn.;  Mary  Yrst; 
r  ijhth  Grade  cf  the  Valley  School,  Piltsburgh,  Pa.; 
Washington  Ledge  No.  33,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Eizabeth,  N.  J.; 
Jlethodist,  Presby.  and  B."ptist  Churches,  Covelo,  Cal.; 
JIr.s.  Diiw's  S  hool;  Palestine  Aesemb  y  No.  10,  Soeial 
0-der  of  the  Bcauceant,  La  Junta,  Coin.;  Jamrs  McKee; 
Mis.   F.    A.   Eanlvs;  Bird  W.    Smith;  H.   M.   Flen  ing;  Mrs. 

F.  B.  Chidcster:  A.  E.  Fulle  I'.vider;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Yager;  J.  K.  Nulsen;  Co'd  Slaw  Club,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Alfred  Todd;  Hortcnse  and  Wallace  Hopkins;  L.  KelUggj 
F.  Seineburner;  Alpha  Study  Club.  Jasper,  Mo.;  20th 
Century  Club  of  Germantown,  Ohio;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of 
Ohio  ITnivei'sity,  Athens,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Emmi  L.  Wcod; 
Jane  D.  Kc'ett;  J.  W.  McC\mimings;  W.  W.  Bruce;  Mrs. 
H.-.rry  Ru-sell:  Mrs.  Nancy  B,  Chapii;  Mn-.y  E.  Van 
B-s!d"k;  E.  May  Monk;  Frederick  J.  Stephe  snn.  M.D. ; 
JI'.s.  E.  A.  Shores;  Empire  State  Chemical  Co.;  Dr.  and 
Mis.  Craig  E  lyson ;  Lewis  A.  Bond;  Jessie  R.  Ho'n'.es; 
Eli  alieth  C.  Waterbuiy;  He'cn  A.  Campbell;  Mis.  W.  J. 
ITalderman;  Rev.  and  Sirs.  Pr-ul  S.  Johnson;  E.  F.  Van 
Horn ;  Ei'.vvard  B,  Dickinpon,  In". ;  Jas.  J.  Terrell :  Anins 
H.  Nisslcy;  H.  E.  Pettit;  Kathrj-n  Smith;  Mrs.  E. 
White;  G  ace  E.  Bi-ckenbvsh:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rid- 
ley; A.  W.  PalTenbarger;  G.  M.  Dcdrick;  J.  W.  Wesner; 
C'ara  B.  Alseoh;  F.  Y.  Whee'er;  Roy  V.  Harris;  Tlioraas 
Henry  Dav:  .\rthiir  a'  d  Henry  do  T.  Valk;  Jules  Borel; 
L.  R.  Richmond;  R.  R.  Cit.lin:  Mary  Hemingway;  E.  A. 
Stautflnberg;  Lucy  J.  Spring;  Mai-y  A.  Warren;  Mabel  L. 
F'hit;  v..  Siind.«;tedt;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boyd;  E. 
Jfa^garet  Snell;  F'i  abet'i  A.  Crane;  William  Roediger; 
Mioses  Fisher;  J.  IT.  Fearis ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shear- 
man; M's.  K.  M,  .'iainders:  Edward  Jo'^es;  Emll  Bort'in ; 
Paul  FuKsell;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ke.s<!els:  D.  D.  Leseohier; 
Wa'ter  R.  Alattiso'i  anl  F'mi'y:  J.  W.  Thnraasson;  Jerrv 
P.-tt(u;    The    Co.luer    Family :    I  r.ia    A.     Watts;    M-S.    VV. 


M.  tlrquhart;  M.  Wallach;  Klempa  Hugh;  Ou.stav  Schulz; 
"Anonymous,"  N.  Y'.  City,;  Wm.  S.  Hannah;  Henry 
Browri!  Verna  A.  Phillips;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Siry; 
Mrs.  V.  N.  Haynes;  W.  T.  Whltaker;  J.  Ward  Wilson; 
"A  Mother,"  Trouldale,  Ore.;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Edwards; 
"B.  M.  L.,"  Sandusky,  Ohio;  W.  S.  'ITiomas;  A.  H. 
Harding;  A.  D.  Spooner;  Leonard  R.  Woods;  Dr.  James 
A.  Rolls;  Chas.  B.  Lonman;  Mrs.  B.  O.  Taylor;  Jos.  K 
Davis;  J.  G.  Klemm,  Jr. ;  Y.  E.  Caldwell;  S.  M.  Blok; 
Jay  L.  Smith;  Ellen  E.  Cook;  Mrs.  K.  K.  Wlison;  J.  F. 
Wood;  Maty  T.  .Mlilur;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  L.  Marvin;  H. 
J.  Blumenthal;  Otto  Dietrick;  V.  L.  Clark;  D.  W.  Buckby; 
"In  Memory  of  Helen  Saktiya,"  Santa  ie,  N.  Mex. ;  B. 
Morriss;  Anna  M.  Baxter  and  Hattie  V.  Miner;  "An- 
onymous," Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Meyers  and  Family; 
"Cash,"  Seattle,  Wash.;  Max  Eichman;  "Cash,"  Tliomas- 
ville,  Ga. ;  Caroline  S.  Barry;  Mrs.  Cnas.  J.  Weidlinger; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Sybenga;  E.  W'ittel ;  C.  M.  Weston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Th03.  F.  Adds';  S.  S.  Smith;  Mrs.  D.  E.  Wilson; 
Louise  M.  Lynch;  Axel  Thomsen ;  Joseph  O.  Thompson; 
Woitle    Ji  ami.y :     Mr.     and     Mis.     John     W.     Kurfees;     C. 

C.  Hill  and  Wife;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Austin;  Courtney  Camp- 
bell; Andrew  J.  Brown;  Edna  Marthi;  Joseph  Cink;  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Bodle;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Stein;  S.  S.  Foster;  Anna 
Manchester;  Cljde  A.  Galloway;  II.  F.  BiLss;  F.  M. 
Compton;  E.  J.   Woodison;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   L.    B.   Wagman; 

A,  Wendcr;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Brace;  A.  G.  Steward;  J.  Arthur 
Henderson;  H.  G.  Jubeli;  Alice  M.  Belcher;  Howard  C. 
Bonsall;  "A.  A.  G.,"  San  iTanclsco,  Calif.;  G.  P. 
Brower;  Hannah  B.  Olcson ;  T.  L.  Adair  &  Co.;  Coy  C. 
Poor;  Fannie  Black;  !■  ranees  C.  Kendrick;  Aaron  HolT- 
man;  W.  R.  Bernard;  A.  E.  Boeschlln;  C.  D.  Rowe; 
Dr.  R.  B.  SpaulUing;  E.  D.  Sewall;  F.  C.  Wilkins;  J. 
F.  Cole;  J.  Harvey  Hawkins;  J.  V.  Howerton;  Alva  Mc- 
Burney;  Mrs.  B.  Sin  Nichols,  Saml.  M.  Nichols,  M.  B. 
IMchols  and  Horatio  B.  Nichols;  Nellie  J.  Powell;  Miss 
Dandridge;  Mis.  Jessie  A.  Harahbarger;  Ina  Llndiey;  W. 
M.  GritllUis;  Sarah  E.  Donovan;  W.  E.  Roessner;  Harry 
N.  Atwood;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kar.stad;  Florence  G. 
Haxton;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Keith;  Elizabeth  B.  Haydeu;  W.  J. 
Nelson;  Harvey  F.  Ake;  E.  \V.  Christopher;  Elsie  B. 
Robinson;  Mrs.  Harry  Walburg;  F.  E.  Jones;  H.  S. 
Geigor;  Drr  W.  L.  Edelen;  Lee  and  Carrie  Miiler;  Miss 
L.    Davison;    "The    County    Attorney,"    Allison,    Iowa;    F. 

B.  Schauer;  "Sterling  Club."  Meadville,  Pa.;  T.  C. 
Lewis  and  Matilda  Levvis;  P.  P.  Allen;  J.  G.  Farmer; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Axtell  and  Family;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Wist;  Julia  L.  Patterson;  John  Igou;  Julian 
E.  Sides;  M.  L.  Miller;  R.  W.  Tuttle;  John  C.  Cooley; 
Marcella  Goodspeed;  Llvgrcn  Paint  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dalley;  DoroUiy  C. 
Will;    Alls.    Ellen    Hoibrook;    Haro.d    Chalmers;    Mrs.    C. 

E.  Benjamin;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Parkison  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Parki- 
son;  John  M.  Foist>.r  Co.;  D.  W.  Dabney;  A.  W.  Brooks; 
Josephine  Moberly;  Mis.  T.  L.  Isond;  A.  C.  Carlson;  S. 
Barnett;  A.   J.   Finck;  Eleanor  W.   Jones;  W.   H.    Nlsbet; 

D.  H.  James;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S.  McKinney;  J.  H. 
Uuinn;  Rose  Kolbach;  Isaac  Ralphs;  W.  H.  Clark;  J. 
L.  Spratt;  E.  M.  Brown;  "A  Friend."  Jacksonville,  Ala.; 
Geo  O.  Deshler;  C.  P.  Corder;  Lizzie  Cole;  Arlo  and 
Hilda  Carroll;  Wra.  I.  Plumb;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Errett,  Jr.; 
William  Ira  Tubbs;  Lucy  A.  Woodcock;  Newton's  Belling- 
ham.  Wash.;  Mrs.  Jene  E.  Bell;  H.  M.  Fish;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Baker;  E.  J.  Turnblom;  Wary  G.  Ward;  C. 
A.  Ott;  H.  C.  Mason;  R.  R.  Carlson;  A.  A.  Packard; 
Iva  F.  Shedlnck;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rockwell;  W. 
DuB.    Braokhigs,    Jr.;  F.    C.    McFadden;   C.    S.    McMartin; 

F.  M.  SiiackeU'ord;  Karle  Wilson  Baker;  Margaret  Ham- 
mond; C.  E.  Bailey;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Blakesleo;  O. 
L.  Swanson;  Sarah  D.  Eggleston;  Effle  Simons;  John 
Morrison;    L.    B.    Tusshig;    Mrs.    K.    Rosenberg;    Wm.    H. 

Maier;  James  Maiilcy;  Frank  A.  Beers;  Dr.  Jno.  B. 
Miller;  Dr.  E.  W.  Perry;  Elizabeth  Wickerson;  Dr. 
Everett  Powers;  Mrs.  U.  S.  Doan;  Mayo  C  Brown; 
Louisa  A.  Paris;  L.  W,  Burns;  Martago  Melton;  Edgar 
R.  Ailcs;  A.  M.  Forrester;  M.  L.  Rohr;  G.  M.  Waga- 
man;  Henry  Waterman;  Andrew  Morrison;  Sarah  L.  Clark; 
Faith  Gamble;  Maud  L.  Dufly;  Kathryn  Taylor;  W.  V. 
Morgan;  G.  D.  Parsons;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Swan;  Mary  M. 
Conway;  Geo.  G.  Garrettson;  J.  W.  Martin;  Mrs.  VV.  J. 
Sanders;  O.  J.  Clayton;  O.  A.  Keathley;  E.  W.  Keaver; 
May  C.  Lindsay;  Chas.  White;  Timphn  Lichlider,  Jr.; 
W.  J.  O'Brien;  Edwin  E.  Dane;  Mothers'  Club  of  Public 
School  No.  99,  Ave  K  and  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Conrad  Banking  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  M.  Rugland; 
Berton  W.  Brown;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Laughlhi;  J.  W.  H.  Far- 
ver;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Woodard;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Munns; 
Mary  Hall;  T.  B.  Gregg;  Edith  N.  Snyder;  Nils  E.  An- 
derson; Mrs.  F.  N.  Paris;  4th  Grade  In  Edison  School. 
I>ayton,  Ohio;  Parker  Grange  No.  1467,  Goodrich,  Kan.; 
Soxtonville  Public  School,  Wise. ;  Mothers'  Club  of  Ger- 
mantown, Ohio;  F.  N.  Wood;  Remitter  Betty  Liglit;  Cru- 
saders, Children's  World  Crusade,  Peterboro,  N.  H. ;  Lake 
Shore  Union  Society,  Lorain,  Ohio;  Students  of  High 
Sihonl  of  Lindsay,  Calif.;  Ely  Chapter  No.  210,  O.  E. 
S.,  Ely.  Minn.;  W.  S.  Price;  K  W.  Osborne;  R.  C. 
Huntsman;  Ethel  E.  DeCrow;  B.  W.  Ridgeway;  Mrs. 
Elsie  Jamieson;  Rose  A.  Keating;  J.  W.  l5ermid;  Mr. 
and  Mis.  H.  B.  Harper;  Chas.  Duncan;  Mrs.  Leila 
Slngellton;  Mrs.  Anna  Peterman;  W.  S.  Hanson;  T.  W. 
Biiber;  Ralph  A.  Benson;  Mrs.  Wheeler  Coy;  F.  E. 
Shattuck;  W.  W.  Haslett;  S.  Gale  Abbott;  Ethel  Chal- 
lenor  Inee;  George  W.  Purer;  Sarah  A.  Knight;  Webster 
Norris;  Chloe  M.  Hardy;  L.  D.  Gage;  Mrs.  Edith  H. 
Hill;  J.  B.  Boyd;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Frascr;  N.  T.  Veateh,  Jr.; 
M.  T.  January;  J.  L.  T.  Wallers;  P.  C.  Dayton;  Evei^- 
ley  S.  Ferris;  Sunshine  Society,  Sandu.sky,  Ohio;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Nelson;  A.  D.  lernel;  H.  H.  Davis; 
MaiT  Kuntz;  J.  C.  Oeland,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Sue  M.  Davis; 
Henry  We.tewltz;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Fling;  Philip 
Sehlenwiiiger;  Mrs.  George  W.  Holmes;  Norman  White- 
house;  J.  B.  Arnold,  E.  O.  Dawson;  T.  E.  Niles;  Edwin 
M.  Hoffman;  Mrs.  W.  D.  McAbee;  J.  Howarth;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Thompson  and  Daugher;  Grace  N.  Hanna- 
foid;  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Hand;  Vilenn  J.  Barta;  Jessie  E. 
Wilcox;  John  S.  Marshall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Fisher; 
Lydla  JacKson;  R.  W.  Ridingcr;  T.  H.  Mitchell;  J.  F. 
Mackay;  Ladies'  Aid  Ist  Pitsby.  rhnrch;  Rexburg, 
Iilaho;  A.  M.  Jackson;  L.  A.  I'Lsher;  C.  O.  Stauffer; 
Mrs.  Alpheus  W.  Smith;  "Anonymmis,"  Cambridge, 
Miss.;  II.  \V.  Schwantes,  MlnneapolLS,  Mhin.;  W.  B.  ."^t. 
Jilin;  Jlurion  D.  Eibert;  L.  .S.  Conover  and  L.  R.  Con- 
over;  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Fgan;  Thos.  A.  Casey;  John  B. 
Mugford;  Lucrelia  Davis;  M.  E.  Manfull;  F.  D.  McAllis- 
ter; Kristi;;n  N.  Kroijborg;  M.  Moo.se;  Mrs.  Mark  J. 
Tia-erick;  William  S.  Darnell;  Dr.  Vincent  Shepherd;  G. 
M.  West;  Howard  Gray;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  .Magill  Smith; 
W.  O.  Hannisch;  T.  W.  Puullain;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Nelson;  John  J.  Pimp;  G.  W.  Badger.  I68S;  J.  Beckert; 
Jlrs.  A.  E.  Clare;  Mrs.  T.  T.  Anderson;  Dr.  O.  C. 
Davison;  Rachael  John;  Frank  R.  Benedict;  Dr.  J.  D. 
Sciiuller;  Mrs.  Anna  Ericson;  Jessie  W.  Dewell  and  Jean- 
nctte  M.  Ellison;  Mary  M.  Cory;  Iva  M.  Cowley;  Orlo  O. 
Jenkins;   Annia   C.    Yuill;   Wesley   B.    Hall;   F.    Shumaker; 

E.  L.  _'oster;  Ju'ia  Hallln;  M.  C.  Harlow;  Mary  Craw- 
ford; Berthi  L.  Edwards;  C.  R.  Boynton;  Hyrum  Stock- 
li  g;  "A  Lover  of  All  Children."  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Mr.  and  ilis.  E.  L.  Hathaway;  E.  L.  Marshall;  Mrs.  P. 
O  PauUon;  E.  C.  Barrell;  Laura  M.  Conger;  .\nnle  M. 
Ca'lendar;  James  .\sht,nn;  Wm.  E.  Stetson;  S.  D.  Parker; 
Edgar  F.  Sheppard:  M.  Richmond;  Julian  O.  Schwab; 
Fred  L.  Baker;  Delia  Scott;  H.  R.  Lovett;  George  F. 
Ront;  Drs.  WestfaU  &  Westfall;  F.  A.  Kenny;  Mrs.  Alice 
M-Cune;  Lewis  Beuthel;  Ruth  Proctor;  Room  31  South 
Hi^n  S'-nnol.  Akron,  Ohio;  Boy  Scouts  of  Portsmouth. 
Troop  No.  ,'>,  Portsmouth.  Ohio:  The  Ens'ey  Hlghlnnd 
Dflphiun  Ciub,  lairnoid.  Fla. ;  Women's  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Univ.  Mcin.  Ciiurch.  Austin,  Texas;  Finlay  Class 
of  Blaney  Memoii.il  Baptist  Church.  Atlnnfle,  Muss.; 
Walter    G.     Herr;    Mr,     and    Mrs.     W.     H.     Tolbert;    Mis3 

{Continued  on  page  75) 
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Get  together  all  the  Printed  Forms  You  Use 


1INE  up  your  printed  forms.  Look  them  over 
^ — see  how  many  can  be  improved — which 
ones  should  be  discarded — and  whether  your  de- 
partment heads  can  suggest  new  ones  that  will 
get  your  work  done  more  quickly,  easily,  and 
accurately. 

Find  this  out,  too — whether  all  the  forms  you 
use  are  being  printed  on  one  standard,  reliable 
watermarked  paper. 

If  not — if  you're  selecting  paper  for  one  job 
on  a  quality  basis,  for  another  because  of  price, 
for  a  third  because  your  Mr.  Peters  or  your  Mr. 
Davis  likes  that  particular  paper — then  you  are 
letting  good  men  waste  good  time,  in  this  repeated 
picking  and  choosing,  and  you  are  paying  more 
than  you  should  for  paper. 

Scores  of  big  business  houses  have  proved  the 


real  economy  of  using  Hammermill  Bond  for 
all  their  business  stationery.  It  is  the  one  paper 
w  hich  combines  quality,  price,  and  distribution  so 
as  to  make  standardization  feasible. 

Made  in  twelve  colors  besides  white.  Hammer- 
mill  Bond  offers  you  the  great  advantage  of  color- 
classification  for  your  various  forms — the  "Signal 
System"  of  business. 

Ask  your  printer — he'll  tell  you  that  he  can 
give  you  satisfaction  ever}-  time,  if  you  standard- 
ize on  Hammermill,  and  let  him  choose  the 
right  weight  and  finish  for  the  job  in  hand. 
And  you'll  save  money,  for  Hammermill  is 
the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the 
market 

Portfolio  of  specimen  forms,  showing  Hammer- 
mill colors  and  finishes,  sent  on  request. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COxMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Lookjbr  ihis  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  jpublic 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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ie  MiESSMEE 


THE    LITTLE    PIANO   WITH  THE    BIG    TONE 


C/ie  G/iarm 

oftfiis  Smaller 

riano 


With  a  Miessner  Piano  no  room  need  ^become  monotonous  because  of  same- 
ness in  arrangement.  Standing  only  two-thirds  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
upright  (3  feet,  7  inches  high) — and  weighing  but  half  as  much — a  Miessrier 
can  be  moved  about  to  form  the  center  of  any  setting  you  may  desire. 
Particularly  does  this  special  Period  Case  model,  with  finished  back,  suggest 
the  wide  range  of  Miessner  usefulness. 

Then  there  is  tone — full,  rich  and  musical — excelling  that  of  many  larger 
pianos — as  lasting  as  the  instrument  itself.  Little  wonder  that  in  homes, 
studios  and  schools  throughout  the  nation,  thousands  of  Miessner  Pianos 
are  best  meeting  every  musical  requirement! 

With  all  its  advantages^  a  Miessner  Piano  of  staitdard  design  costs  even  less 
than  the  ordinary  upright,  if  not  displayed  by  your  dealer,  write  for  de- 
icriplive  catalog  and  ask  where  you  can  see  and  hear  a  Mies-'ner. 

THE  JACKSON  PIANO  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAFEGUARD 
Your  Children 


zMuruinsiurmuniBiBiiniaa 


KEEP  a 


Tycos 


FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOME 

^y/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  NY. 


CHEW 


With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr,  Wernet^s 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

If  your  false  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
dentist.  For  instant  aid  use  Dr.  Wemet's. 
Relieves  sore  gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 
At  best  Drug  or  Department  Stores,  30c. 
60c,  $1.00  or  write  direct  to 
Wernet  D«nt«l  Mfg.  Co.,  its  Beekman  St>,N>Y. 


ee  how  rTnexes 


Try  to  flex  an  ordinary  shoe  in  the  same 
way  and  you  will  see  at  once  why 
Cantilever  Shoes  are  more  comfortable 
than  any  other  footwear,  and  of  more 
benefit  than  any  metal  appliance.  With 
every  step  in  Cantilever  Shoes,  the  muscles 
of  the  foot  move  with  ease  and  freedom. 
Instead  of  binding  the  feet,  Cantilever 
Shoes  help  the  muscles  to  exercise  and 
grow  strong.  Cantilevers  prevent  and 
correct  fallen  arches  by  strengthening  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  small  bones  of 
the  arch. 

The  shank  is  drawn  up,  when  you  lace 
a  Cantilever  Shoe,  to  fit  and  support  the 
instep.  The  tongue  is  padded  so  that  you 
can  lace  the  shoe  snugly — make  it  hug 
the  arch — without  having  the  laces  bind. 

Plenty  of  room  for  the  toes,  with  a 
natural  inner  sole  line  that  encourages 
correct  posture. 

Dealer?  everywhere.  If  you  do  not  find 
one,  write  to  the  nianufacturers,  MORSK 
&  BURT,  1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
They  will  send  you  the  address  of  a 
nearby  dealer  and  an  interesting  and 
informative  booklet  on  Shoes. 

/^ntilever 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


LEARNING  TO   GOLF  UNDER  THE 

HANDICAP  OF  FRIENDLY 

ADVICE 

WHEN  his  friends  watch  a  golf 
novice  wildly  and  futilely  swat  the 
earth  and  a'r  for  a  while,  they  feel  called 
upon  to  give  what  is  termed  the  poor 
fish  some  advice.  They  first  tell  him  en- 
couragingly that  he  is  doing  everything 
wTong.  The  bewildered  beginner  already 
had  a  vague  idea  that  he  was  in  error  some- 
where, but  he  overlooks  the  superfluous- 
ness  of  reminders  of  the  fact,  and  waits 
hopefullj'  for  some  really  constructive  in- 
formation. He  waits  in  vain.  He  receives 
practically  not  a  single  suggestion  as  to 
any  specific  thing  he  should  do,  even  tho 
the  number  of  things  he  is  told  not  to  do 
is  truly  astonishing.  "Don't"  appears  to 
be  the  golf  adviser's  favorite  word.  "If 
I  had  a  dollar  for  everj-  time  a  golfing  friend 
has  begun  an  admonition  to  me  with 
' Don't'  I  would  not  now  be  under  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  pounding  a  typewriter  for 
my  livang,"  says  James  J.  ISIontague,  ■WTit- 
ing  in  the  Kansas  Cit\'  Star  of  his  diffi- 
culties in  learning  to  golf.-    He  goes  on: 

I  may  be  ■wTong,  but  I  think  there  have 
been  several  times  in  my  life  when  I  might 
have  hit  the  ball,  and  knocked  it,  perhaps, 
fifty  yards,  if  somebody  hadn't  said  don't 
just  as  my  club  was  descending  toward  it. 

I  tried  to  act  on  it  every  time  it  was 
given  me,  and  even  when  two  or  three 
people  gave  me  different  kinds  of  advice 
at  the  same  time.  The  results  were  not 
good. 

After  a  time  even  my  best-meaning 
friends  saw  that  advice  was  wasted  on 
me,  .so  thej^  gave  me  their  last  bit  of  it, 
which  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
professional.     • 

I  did.  And  what  was  my  pained  aston- 
ishment to  discover  that  a  professional, 
instead  of  being  kindly  and  soothing  and 
teaching  one  slowly  to  do  the  right  thing, 
was  merely  a  bigger  bag  of  advice  than 
any  of  my  friends  had  been.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  take  the  club  out  of 
my  hands,  wrench  my  arms  into  positions 
that  hurt  me  bitterly,  put  it  back,  and 
command  me  to  drive.  Naturally,  as 
soon  as  he  let  go  of  my  hands  thej^  flew 
back  into  easy  positions  like  rubber  bands. 
]Muscles  are  elastic,  j^ou  know.  Then  he 
would  pull  them  out  again,  and  finally 
say  something  like  this: 

"Don't  do  everything  WTong.  Don't 
stand  with  your  feet  set  as  if  j-ou  were 
going  to  walk  backward.  Don't  hold  the 
club  behind  you  that  way.  Don't  look 
where  the  ball  is  going.  It  isn't  going 
anj-where.  "Stay  where  I  put  you. 
Don't  jerk  your  arms.  Keep  j'our  eyes  on 
the  ball — no,  not  that  eye,  the  other  one." 

With  these  things,  in  mind  I  would  try 
to  bring  dov\Ti  the  club,  but  in  vain. 
When  it  was  half-way  down  I  would  think 
of  something  else  he  had  said  and  start 
the   drive   all   over    again. 

The  professional  says  that  after  a  year 
of  careful  practise,  if  I  follow  his  directions, 
I  shall  be  able  to  hit  at  least  one  ball  out 
of  every  six  that  I  try  to  hit.  But  I  know 
that  I  shall  not.  Anyway,  I  am  not  goir .; 
to  follow  his  directions. 
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Mr.    and    Mrs.    N. 
U.   .Johnson ;  Mr. 
Bartholomt  w  ;    J. 
Susan   K.    Brook : 


Georgia  Clark:  Mrs.   Mary  Blgelow;  Mr.   and  Mrs.  W.  H. 

Everest;    Joseph    A.    Harlow:    A'lelaiflo    P.    KuUer;    L.    A. 

liroivn:   C.    W.    Carones;   Olive   T,    Maltly;   C.    I.    Andrews: 

Mr.    and    Mrs     M.    II.    Richards;    V.    «'.    Hall;    Mabel    A. 

Hudrh;   T.    W.    Couke;   Mv.s.    II.    \V.    Sli.k;   ().    P.    Rommel; 

C.    P.    Pierre;   C.    A.    Uattenberg;    E.    L.    Wilson:    Mothers 

and  Daughters  Cliih,   I'lalntield,  N.   H.;  Donald,   Doris  and 

(,'arryl.    Clifton.     Idaho-;    Chauiieey    K.     Keller;    Lucia    W. 

Jennison;  Sam  O.   Teamer;  D.  (1.  Uodds;  Nancy  McGowan; 

Wendell    Leek;    ('.    Benjamin    Irwin:   A. 

and  Mrs.   CJ.   H.    Bartholomew  and  Helen 

Brown    and    Mrs.    Nannie    M.    Wallace; 

Tcssio   M.    K.    Boyd;    H.    N.    Wentworlli; 

Jtodgor    and    LeGrand    Bouck ;    Francis    Alger.    Jr. ;    E.    J. 

Stanton;  Frank  E.  Day;  Grace  Sturtevant;  Sara  Christ;  M. 

Loux;    f'aiTio    A.     Kstes:    W.     H.     Jones;    J.     M.     Seliulz; 

K&therino  B.  Houston;  M.  A.  Perkins;  Mary  C.  Ide:  F.  A. 

Verplanck;    Jelf    Morris;    Elizabeth    K.     Briggs;    Lucy    A. 

Vought;   D.    Adams:   Mr.    and   Mrs.    F.    Dingtelder;   W.    T. 

I'iers;    .^inio    Creveiing;    M.    IJ.    Flynn;    J.    B.    Kauffman; 

Addio     B.     Polhemus:    M.     V.     Crenshaw;    Mrs.     Clara    J. 

Pollard;    Daisy    Ilardman;   G.    C.    Supplee;   Olive   Beaman ; 

J.    W.    Beall;   Horace   G.    Boorse;   K.    A.    Chisholm:   W.   K. 

Kramer;   Mrs.    .S.    F.    Stratton;   Mrs.    Sarah   S.    Nii-hols;  A. 

H.    Alba;    Virginia    M.    tiibbes;    Mrs.    Margaret    B.    Beck; 

Mrs.    John    Sawyer   I''itch ;    Sara   Bellali;   Maiy   B.    Beedle: 

Mahel    Adams;    l>r.    A.    Liliencrantz;    Mrs.    C.    E.    Wcgner 

and   Charles   D.    Kliiigensniith;   Alice   J.    Cassldy;   Virginia, 

Zanarini;    Laura    C.    Woodard;    H.    W. 

Caddick;    Mrs.    W.    A.    Phillips ;    Kulh 

W.    Walnier:  Kale  Liddlo;   Mrs.   Alice  M. 

<;hio.  Jr.;   ".\   Friend."   Atwoud.   Kan.; 

W.    Shoop;   W.    S.    Ulli;   Mrs.    W. 

inouK."   Syracuse,   N.    V,;   T.    W. 


KenasLon;   Edgar 

E.    Nelson ;    Chas. 

Frye;  Mrs.  A.  I/. 

Mr.    and  Mrs.   W. 

S.    MurchisDu;   "Aiiony- 

Wcxxlward;  J.   C.   Green - 


314. 
Club 

I'Mtb 
Va.: 


street;  Jane  fiaribaldi;  Mary  N.  Grubbs;  Dr.  Corman  O. 
Edwards:  Mrs.  Minni  el*.  Saddhigton ;  I.  L.  Dickinson; 
James  Tliorndike:  Edwin  II.  Braincrd;  David  and  Jean 
Jarvie;  U.  S.  Holels;  A.  Ambrnster;  Mrs.  C.  11.  Blake- 
more;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Takiob;  John  M.  Allen;  B.  B.  Hall; 
Mrs.  Emma  Bowers;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Mason;  A. 
(;.  Uubesky ;  Clara  M.  Davis:  Charles  Kicl;en ;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Greene:  C.  K.  Graham;  L  J.  Brooks;  E'.ith  Dudley; 
Merrill;  Springer  Co.;  Louis  W.  Kime;  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy; Eilene  Carrick;  J.  U.  Kret  :schni:ir;  "In  .Memory  of 
Zclia  R.  Smith,"  I'nivcrslty,  Ala.;  Nehle  C.  Uplon;  T.  W. 
Mathews;  Chas.  W.  Moore;  J.  Martin  Mincli;  A.  M. 
Nickels;  Kato  Sharrard:  J.  C.  Purple;  Robert  Savage; 
C.  H.  Carlson;  .\ndrew  Graydoti;  Mrs.  R.  M.  Dain ; 
"Miscellanirous  Contrlbtilioiis" ;  Mrs.  Saraii  McCinnily,  B. 
v.  Geary;  U.  V.  Stoddard;  Dr.  E.  C.  Cope;  C.  J.  Bauer; 
F.  W.  ilacketl  and  Fandly ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  A.  Clule; 
Clara  S.  and  .Tune  L.  Kice:  C.  A.  Grai'ser,  A.M.:  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Gatemau ;  Jay  A.  Tousley;  Miss  K.  <  arter;  Epsilon 
Pi  Fruternltv,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. ;  Margaret  C.  Scavcr; 
Chas.  II.  Evans;  Filth  Gradc-Beall  Av«..  Woostcr,  Ohla; 
The  Woman's  Auxi.iary  of  SI.  John's,  Auhnni,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Druhyn.  S.  S.  Class,  1st  Pfs.  Ciiurch,  Arkansas 
Clty^  Kans. ;  Daughters  of  the  Rcvo.utlon,  State  of  New 
York:  Irving  School,  Sa't  Lake  City.  I'tali;  Room 
Ontral  High  School.  Mlnneap'ilis.  .Minn.;  Thimblo 
Daughters,  Middleboro,  Mass.;  Wliincbago  Camp 
Girls.  Orlean,  N.  Y.  ;  4th  Grade  Children.  Norton, 
Public  School,  Norton,  Va,  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P.  lloose; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyer;  A.  W.  Hamilton  Girls,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. ;  "In  Memory  of  David  George  Henderson,"  Ecston, 
Mass.;  H.  L.  Mar.ston;  R.  JInseley:  Clara  G.  VVorthlng- 
ton:  Emma  B.  C'oOlu :  W.  H.  Feiker;  Mrs.  Clarice  S. 
Marchant;  Alfred  D.  Wiler;  F.  M.  Mythiger;  Gcibert  & 
Boyailan;  Mrs.  B.  W.  Brown;  B.  L.  Shank;  Mary  Stelii; 
Frank  B.  Lee;  Anna  M  Mul.ikin.  Besslu  M.  Searing; 
A.  L.  Montgomery;  L.  E.  Sf.acy:  Weutho  Brf.thers  Co., 
J.  T.  Slattery;  Mary  K  Dwight:  P.  H.  Ray;  W.  B. 
Craul;  Mrs.  F.  Courtney  Stone.  Harriett  D.  Proctor;  Ger- 
trudo  Grassei  Enfield  Jones:  Jas.  E.  M;'\\1ilnnlc ,  JoliD 
C.   Hassett;   Dr.    W.   G.    Webber;  Rose   and  Lilian   Pegler; 

A.  M.  Saunders:  Blanche  McCall;  Bcv.  E.  Ilerbruck; 
Dumont  Clark.  III.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Colllugs:  Helen 
Winn;  A  O.  Hazcii;  Geo.  W.  Reed.  Jr.;  G.  U.  Talbott 
Co.;  Mrs.  Elslo  L.  Tuniey.  W.  J.  Woodbury;  J.  J.  Borrl; 
.1.  W.  Stork:  D.  N.  Bennett;  JMrs.  B.  S.  Hall:  C.  S. 
Taylor;  C.  S.  Stowe:l;  J.  F.  Snyder;  T.  J  llo.derness; 
E.  G.  Myrtck;  L.  G.  Jcrdan ;  G.  K.  Huntlngion;  Jano 
Walters:  Ella  G.  Kuguct;  F.  N.  While:  Mrs.  P.  B.  Breno- 
man;  Judge  A.  P  Barker:  Dr.  Itupell  H.  Johnson:  Mr. 
anrl  Mrs.   C.   D.  Brooking;  Philip  B.  Walker  and   Faml.y; 

E.  J.  T.  Wilson;  C.  V.  Brockway;  Jean  A.  MeCallum; 
Vornon  P.  Squires;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scarborough;  C.  D. 
Dennis;  J.  W.  GutTcy:  0.  W.  Montgomery;  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Sayro;  "In  Memory  of  Charles  Werthelmer."  St.  Louis. 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Floreneo  Wyman  Jacques)  J.  P.  Byrne;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Preszler;  Catherine  L.  Seth;  S.  E.  Wcand ; 
Dr.  Bernico  A.  Fleck:  Dr.  U.  M.  Motilgomcrj-;  Miss  E. 
J.  Barlow;  E.  M.  Thompson;  Mrs.  Uoraco  UllI:  J.  A. 
Welsh;  Carlton  C.  Curtis;  .T.  P.  Vandervoort;  Margaret 
L.  Howe:  V.  H.  Campbell ;  II.  B.  Starner;  Anna.  H.  Uarts- 
horno;  Emma  L.  Foote;  Julictto  Wright:  Alice  M.  Bas- 
com;  Jlrs.  Sam  Coggln ;  Kato  R.  Llpup;  R.  R.  Tcmpleton 
and  W.  A.,  Wllma  and  WU.lam  Buttles:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WllUam  C.  Mohlhagen;  Harry  Heleker;  Walter  C.  Dugaii; 
Mrs.  John  Halui ;  Edith  Olandcr:  Penelope  M.  Harts; 
Mills  Brothers;  "A  Vermonter,"  Montpe.ler,  VI,;  Davis 
Churchill:  A.  M.  McDowi  11 ;  E.  A.  Green;  J.  and  EJ^a- 
beth  Hughes:  Charles  T.  Shepard:  N.  L.  Morris:  Goo.  W. 
Groo;  Cedric  W.  Petersen;  Wm.  Waekdn ;  H.  A.  Depew; 
O.  H.  Perrett,  and  Family;  Dr.  E.  W.  Reeves:  >Irs.  Wm. 
T.  Belts:  Mrs.  H.  A.  McCandless;  Howard  R.  l.cRoy;  Mrs. 
Honry  LeRov  Klsier:  A  leda  M.  Fit-Tpulrlcij;  Walter 
Thomas;  Daniel  II.  V.  Bell:  E.  H.  Shannon;  Kato  E. 
Parker:  Bertlia  B.  Clark;  Mrs.  Arthur  Wi.slow  Jones; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Moore:  Mrs.  Florence  V.  Saycr;  fir.  and 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Richard.son:  Slarjcrle, 
Shirley  Douglas:  Luella  V.  Irelon ; 
Murray:  Frank  (louse;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
koop;    Mrs.    Y.    W.    Green:    Mr.    and 

B.  W.  Denton;  Mary  N.  Hackett;  Grace  McCorhey;  James 
W.  M.  Curdy;  H.  B.  Lashlce:  S.  S.  Catlln:  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Jllller;  Josephine  O.  Bowinati;  H.  L.  Cram;  Robert  Knox; 
Clara  V.  Purdy;  H.  H.  Coon;  A.  D.  Kennedy.  M;  Emma 
L.     Van    Dyke:    A.     S.    Mctdiduy;    Sechler's    Shoe    Store; 

S.  High;  G.  H.  Webb;  K.  H. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Allen;  A.  J.  Gen- 
K.    Stucki:    Pliebi!    D.    Lovell;    A. 

<!.    LIbhy:    Thos.    Smales;    LouLs    llage:    Fanny    H.    Bagg; 

<;co.    F.    HariUner;  Gertrtnlo  Crowder;  .Mabel   M.   LucUhart ; 

Jno.    P.    Baker:    Burr   H.    Ilnndston;    Bi-ss   Lewis;  Miirjorlo 

Allco    Judd;     K.     F.     Paulokat :    Jone.s    Baiiynnni;    R.     E. 

Mailer:     Mrs.     John     H.     T<.niiison ;    E.     Cheney;     Roy     S. 

I'robsl;   Redmond    Bentley;   H.   E.    Swozey;   A.    F.   Phillips; 

Walter   P.    Hcnslunv :   Chas.    A.    Fisher:   Mrs.    H.   B.    Gran- 

bin-y:   Mis.   A.    H.    DuBose;  C.    S.   Barber;   Va.   Fugnte;   B. 

H.     Lester;    H.    F.    Wilson;    Stella    Ream;    Mrs.    Cora    A. 

Miller;   .1.    C.    niiilwall;    Ma   F.    Harrnan;   (Jeorge   C.    Sy- 

nionds;    Francis    S.    Magnire;    Dr.    J.    W.    Khschner;    Dr. 

F.  !■;.  Nichols:  The  Kdsey  Hardwood  Lumber  <  0. ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Ilulen;  T.  P.  Ryan;  F.  A.  Francis;  Mrs. 
Amelia  F.  James;  A.  Wessltsh;  Ida  H.  Ludlow;  Wm.  K. 
Delvvlller;  A.  Broune;  Mrs.  Ceclle  L.  Palmer;  "In  MenioiT 
(if  Gordon  MacMurphy,  Ortoiiville.  Minn.;  Uobert  Granids: 
Katliaryn  Lewis;  S.  E.  Canaan:  Ethel  Downing:  Joseph 
II.  Lecour;  S.  I).  Carson;  Anna  Elizabeth  Lerch :  C.  8. 
Wlllsee.  Jr.:  W.  D.  Despard :  Jessie  F.  Dean:  B.  Hal- 
utead;  Jantzen  &.  Overbaugh  Co..  inc.;  Simi  Heiney:  Rob- 
ert B.  Aaronson;  J.  C.  Forques;  H.  F.  Sprague;  Eugene  8. 
Powers;  C.  C.  Sbcppard;  Mary  A.  McManIs:  Fre.ihraan 
Class,  Petrolla  H.  H.,  Texas:  St.  Paul's  Church.  Wells- 
boro.  Pa.;  IJil  Grade  Union  School.  Mankato.  Minn.; 
Scenic  High  School.  Scenic.  S.  1).':  Presbyterian  S.  R. 
Saratiar  Laki>.  N.  Y, ;  South  Side  School,  Canaatnia,  N. 
v.;  Ileulh  Class  of  the  Lafa>cltu  Ave.  Pres,   S.  8.,  Buffalo. 
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Barbara.  Jean  and 
R.  L.  Lloyd;  F.  J. 
Smith;  F.  D.  Wyn- 
Mrs.    H.    B.    Wlllse; 


I'remont  Crane;  Leslie 
Oliver;  Mary  S.  King; 
kinger:    John    Sleh:    F. 
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There^s  Poetry  in  Pie^^ 


Art  may  be  expressed  in  the  skillful  pieparation 
of  food  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  a  painting 
or  a  musical  masterpiece. 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum   Cooking   Utensils 


make  it  easy  for  one 
to  master  the  fine  art 
of  cooking.  Clean, 
shining,  silver-like, 
they  are  a  pride  to 
own  and  a  joy  to  use 
And  the  food  pre- 
pared in  them  looks 
so  appetizing  and 
tastes  so  good. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Write  for  booklet. 

"The  'Wear-Ever'  Kitchen" 

Address  Dept.  10 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co. 


Look  for  the  "Wear- Ever"  trade 
mark  on  the  botloitt  of  each  utensit. 

WEAR-EVER 


/£ 


ALUMINUM 


New  Keniington,  Pa. 

In  Canada: 
therti  Aluminum  Corrtpany,  Ltd. 
Toronto 


TRADE  MARK 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 
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We  Begin 
At  Home 

Believing  that  faith  in  a  se- 
curity should  begin  at  home 
we  guarantee  every  dollar 
which  you  invest  in  Pru- 
dence-Bonds by  every  dollar 
of  our  resources. 

Prudence-Bonds  are  backe  d 
by  First  Mortgages  on  in- 
come -  producing  property 
and  are  always  worth  dollar 
for  dollar  just  what  you 
pay  for  them.  Safety  is  their 
strongest  feature. 

We  will  be  glad  to  describe 
Prudence -Bonds  to  you  in 
detail  if  you  will  write  for 
booklet    L.D.  113. 

^Realty  Associates 
Inve^ment  Corporation 

31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

162  Retnsen  St.,  Brooklyn 

Denominations  of  1100,  tSOO,  and  $1000 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


t^ 


Trustee  of  This  Issue 


^ 


MakclourMoneyEarn  More 


I  The  standard  investment  for  centuries 
has  been  the  real  estate  mortgage.  Our 
Miami  First    Mortgages  possess  every 
modern    safeguard     and    are    deserving 
I  of  your  consideration. 

Write  for   bank   and    investor 
references  and  Booklet  No,  Cl 
I  G.  L.  MILLER  BOND  &  MORTGAGE  CO.,      - 


MIAMI.  FLA. 


Cuticura  Soap 


•IS  IDEAL- 


For  the  Hands 

Soap,Ointnient,Talcum.25c.everywhere.  Forearaples 
arldress:  CntienTaLaboratorles.Dept.  7,Maldan,Hase. 


Narte/lntotnette 

Bouqht  Wheiv  Qualitij  Is  Sought 
CJfl  A  "P    PAR  EXCELLENCE 

V^l.VJ-X\.lV      E.KLEINER    &-  CO.-  INC    -  N.Y. 


®'Crown  Jewels 
of  England 

by 

Major -General  Sir  George  Younghusband, 

K.C.M.G..  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Keeper  of  The 

Jewel  House,  Tower  of  London,  and 

Cyril  Davenport.  V.D..  F.S.A. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  volume  that  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  lovers  both  of  history  and  art.  Its  subject  is  the 
royal  jewels  of  England,  which  are  historically  and  intrin- 
sically of  a  value  beyond  computation.  It  tells  graph- 
ically when  and  how  the  various  gems  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Crown,  gives  many  Interesting 
details  as  to  their  size,  weight,  cutting,  mounting,  etc., 
describes  the  different  state  crowns  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  regalia,  such  as  orbs  and 
scepters,  the  royal  plate,  regal  vestments,  etc. 

The  descriptive  matter  is  made  doubly  interesting  by 
the  many  beautifully  colored  full-page  plates,  each  one  an 
artistic  triumph,  which  present  reproductions  of  all  the 
principal  objects  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  are  eigh- 
teen of  these,  as  well  as  about  fifty  carefully  executed 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Edition  strictly  limited 
to  soo  copies  for  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
reprinting  for  reproduction. 

A  large  volume,  13  by  10  inches,  sumptuously 
bound  in  red  English  silk  cloth  with  design 
stamped  in  gold.    $20.00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  ::  New  York  City 
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INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


HOLIDAY  TRADE  NOT  SO  BAD 


CONTRARY  to  some  press  reports, 
The  Dry  Goods  Economist  asserts  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  holiday  trade 
in  our  cities  either  ran  ahead  of  1919 
figures  or  closely  approached  the  previous 
best  record.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
trade  journal  reports,  the  stores'  profits 
were  greatly  reduced  because  of  the  steep 
mark-down  of  prices.  The  exceptions  to 
the  general  condition  observed  by  this 
authority  are  Providence  and  Atlanta, 
where  business  was  hampered,  doubtless, 
by  lack  of  employment  and  wage  cuts  in  the 
one  instance  and  by  the  raw-cotton  price 
decline  in  the  other;  and  Chattanooga  and 
Dallas,  where  local  conditions  kept  the 
trade  down.  The  Economist  sent  out 
queries  to  various  cities,  and  the  replies,  it 
says  further,  show  that  the  "allegations 
made  in  many  of  the  public  prints  relative 
to  retailers'  unwillingness  to  lower  their 
prices  are  equally  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing." In  New  York,  it  was  observed, 
inquiries  made  of  store  heads  and  execu- 
tives "indicate  clearly  that  business  has 
been  generally  good  and  in  manj^  cases 
superexcellent."  In  Chicago  investigation 
"reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading 
concerns  are  now  able  to  report  the  most 
remarkable  period  of  holiday  selling  in 
their  history."  Several  of  the  Chicago 
department-stores  report  that  December  22 
was  a  red-letter  day  as  regards  gross 
aggregate  sales,  "but  department  after 
department  along  State  Street  broke  its 
record  on  several  days  of  last  week."  The 
coming  of  Christmas  on  the  last  Aay  of  the 
week  was  a  potent  factor  in  inducing  the 
public  to  complete  in  large  degree  its  shop- 
ping during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
"Large  numbers  of  people  depend  for  the 
means  wherewith  to  make  their  final 
Christmas  -  gift  purchases  on  the  pay- 
envelop  of  the  w^eek  in  which  Christmas 
falls."  Other  cities  report  sale  increases. 
In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  volume  of  trade 
exceeded  the  previous  best  record — in 
1919 — by  about  15  per  cent.  Baltimore 
and  Buffalo  showed  satisfactory  increase; 
Indianapolis  reports  a  1-2  per  cent,  increase, 
with  a  profit  for  the  same  period  much  less, 
and  in  Cincinnati  the  holiday  business 
was  above  expectations,  with  the  profits 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
In  Omaha  the  increase  volume  in  sales 
amounted  to  about  25  per  cent.;  New 
Orleans  reports  the  "largest  holiday 
business  ever,"  with  an  increase  of  about 
10  per  cent,  over  last  December;  in  Mil- 
waukee the  increase  in  holiday  trade  was 
10  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  tho  average  profits  were  smaller,  and 
Minneapolis  and  Portland,  Me.,  also  say 
that  the  holiday  trade  was  better  than  in 


the  preceding  year.     From  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
came  this  information: 

Despite  the  hard  times  in  this  section 
of  the  country  owing  to  low  prices  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  holiday  trade  has  sur- 
passed anything  in  the  history  of  our  store. 
Our  stocks  were  very  heavy,  as  we  bought 
early  to  be  assured  that  we  would  receive 
merchandise  for  the  Christmas  trade;  but 
we  have  cleared  our  store  of  everything. 
Toys  completely  sold  out;  no  stationery 
nor  a  Christmas-card  left. 

In  St.  Louis  the  sales  increased  over 
those  of  1919,  which  was  the  biggest  year, 
and  in  San  Francjseo  the  general  retail 
holiday  trade  ran  from  5  to  6  per  cent, 
ahead  of  the  year  before,  with  many  more 
transactions  to  the  dollar.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  "decided  falling  off  in 
sales  of  larger  things,  like  talking-machines, 
w^ashing-machines,  and  vacuum-cleaners, 
and  a  decided  falling  off  in  profit  through 
lowering  of  prices  and  taking  anticipatory 
losses  this  year."  Conditions  similar  to 
those  in  San  Francisco  were  observed  in 
Toledo  and  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Spokane 
reported  that  the  trade  generally  was 
better  than  in  1919,  and  that  there  were 
more  indi\idual  sales  than  in  1919.  These 
were  made  on  a  closer  margin  than  ordi- 
narily, but,  in  view  of  the  market  condi- 
tions, the  results  are  considered  satisfactory. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  reports  that  the 
holiday  trade  was  not  up  to  that  of  the 
previous  year,  either  in  volume  or  profit, 
but  that,  in  view  of  conditions,  the  business 
was  considered  more  than  satisfactory. 
In  Atlanta  one  merchant  reported  that  his 
sales  fell  off  15  per  cent,  and  that  profits 
were  probably  25  per  cenjt.  off. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  COINAGE 

FINDING  itself  burdened  with  innu- 
merable small  paper  bills  issued  during 
the  war  as  emergency  money  in  two,  one, 
and  one-half  franc  denominations,  France 
is  about  to  issue  a  new  form  of  currency  to 
provide  small  change  more  convenient, 
durable,  and  sanitary  than  the  paper  bills. 
The  new  currency,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  and  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  bulletin,  will  be  made  from 
a  composition  of  bronze  and  aluminum. 
The  change  is  necessitated  by  the  fact,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  small  paper  bills  have  been 
subjected  to  a  wear  and  tear  which  thej 
can  not  long  withstand.  They  were  issued 
temporarily  by  the  various  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  France  under  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  Government  under  which 
an  equal  amount  of  Bank  of  France  notes 
are  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  France  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  paper 
money  circulated.  The  correspondent 
writes  that — 
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HoTv^  do  you  choos6  ? 


The  taorlci's  chief  source 
of  Molyluieuum  is  tit 
Climtix,  Colorado.  The 
United  States  is  depend- 
ent upon  importations 
from  foreign  countries  for 
all  steel  alloyiticj  elements 
except  Molybdenum 


WHEN  you  buy  a  car,  how  Is  your 
decision  made?  Do  you  know 
how  to  make  sure  of  the  unseen  strength 
so  vital  to  service  and  economy? 

A  car's  ability  to  withstand  the  shock, 
wear  and  strain  of  use  depends  on  the 
steel  that  goes  into  it.  Because  of  this, 
automotive  engineers  have  never  ceased 
their  se.irch  for  a  steel  that  would  in- 
crease the  strength  and  decrease  the 
weight  of  the  automobile. 

Such  a  steel  has  been  found.  It  is 
Mo-/v/'-den-um  Steel.  Today  Mo-/y/'- 
den-um  Steel  stands  pre-eminent  for 
toughness,  strength  and  resistance  to 
deterioration     from     constant     service. 

Mo-/y/>-den-um  is  a  metallic  ele- 
ment, just  as  iron  and  lead  are. 
Steel  alloyed  with  Mo-/y/>-den-uni 
has  greater  strength,  toughness  and 
resistance  to  wear,  shock  and 


fatigue  than  any  other  steel  ever  made. 
It  is  lighter  for  a  given  strength — 
stronger  for  a  given  weight. 

Mo-/y^-den-um  Steel  has  made  pos- 
sible a  wonderful  new  light-weight  con- 
struction for  automobiles,  trucks  and 
tractors.  Through  use  of  this  super- 
steel,  a  car  is  made  lighter  and  stronger. 
This  insures  longer  life,  with  lower 
cost  of  upkeep. 

These  statements  are  known  engineer- 
ing facts.  The  best  prcnif  lies  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  automo- 
tive manufacturers  who  are  using  Mo- 
/y/'-den-um  Steel  in  the  cars  they  make. 

When  30U  buy  an  automobile,  truck 
or  tractor,   make  sure   •^hat   it  is 
i^     strengthened  and  fortified  against 
the  shock,  wear  and  strain  of  con- 
Jii        stant  service  by  the  use  of  Mo- 
/y/'-den-um  Steel. 


CLIMAX  MOLYHDENUM  COMPANY,  dl  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Associated  with  THE  A.MERICAN  MLTAL  COMPANY,  1.1M1TKD 

Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the   If  or  Id 


Mo-lyb-deri-um  Sieel 


The  American  Super  Steel 
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A  Cruise  to  Hafwaii  an  J^ieJi^^ 
Via:  West  Indies  and  the  Panami 

'OntheNa^CniisingSte< 


is*)*  TBUKfSei  i 


From  Baltimore 

Febmaiyl5^     i.  "tj       -i  c,    i   ^. 

^^^    ^-  —  ilawkeye  State 

45  Bays      $1025iip 

Including  Shore  Excursio)^ 


The    Cruise  includes    an      i^  ** 

optional  trip  overiand  from     ^^ 

San  Pedro  to  San  Francisco, 

with  visits  at  Los  Angeles,  Pas-    ^r 

adena,  Santa  Barbara.      Ten  days 

in  Hawaii,  including  the  trip  to  Hilo 

and  Kilauea.     Cruise  price  includes  trip 

from  Baltimore  Feb.  15th  to  San  Francisco 

March  29th.     Ask  regarding  extension  to  Orient 

or  return  to  Baltimore  via  Canal. 


C=3 


Al&o — 


Call  or  write  for  details 

'Hi       -'t     . 

South  America  Cruise 

January  29th — 70  days— ^2200  up 


Down  the  West  Coast  on  the  [luxurious  Pacific  Line  Steamer  "Ebro"— 
up  the  East  Coast  via  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  Itinerary  includes  the 
best  there  is  to  see  in  South  America  and  the  celebrated  trip  across  the 
Andes.  Seventy  days  of  pleasure  on  land  and  sea.  An  extended 
program  of  sightseeing  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  South  America. 

American  Express  Company 

63  BROADAVAY.  N.  Y. 


Economical  Factory  Heating 


Steam  coil  type  SC.  Consists 
of  a  series  of  pipe  coils  mounted 
over  a  fan  wheel,  both  enclosed 
in  a  sheet-steel  casing.  Utilizes 
exhaust  or  live  steam.  Direct- 
fired  type  DP  furnished  vvTiere 
steam  is  not  available. 


The  Skinner  Bros.  (Baetz  Patent)  Heating 
System  will  heat  more  uniformly  than  any 
other  system.  Production  economies  naturally 
follow  such  comfortable  working  conditions. 
Built  without  complicated  outside  pipes  or 
ducts,  the  Skinner  Heater  costs  15  to  50%  less 
to  install — maintenance  cost  is  equally  low — 
it  is  portable,  and  requires  no  special  foun- 
dations. 

Guaranteed — Send  for  Bulletin 

Satisfactory  performance  guaranteed.  Send  now  for 
Bulletin  No.  SO  and  complete  information  oo  Skinner 
Heaters— it  will  be  to  your  profit. 

Skinner  Bros.  Mfg*  Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave.  S^.  Louis,  Mo. 


BAETZ  PATENT  HEATING  SYSTEM 
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The  small-paper  currency  will  be  -with- 
drawn as  fast  as  the  new  coins  are  issued. 
Since  there  is  some  difficulty  in  securing  the 
metal  necessary  to  make  the  coins,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  two  or  three 
years  to  complete  the  change. 

It  is  difficult  to  secure  an  exact  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  small-paper  money 
issued  to  date.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  figure  is  at  least  400,000,000  francs.  The 
amount  actually  in  circulation  is  about 
300,000,000,  1,000,000  having  been  either 
reimbursed  or  kept  by  collectors  or  de- 
stroyed by  use. 

The  new  coins,  or  jefons,  will  be  accept- 
able throughout  France  and  will  be  issued 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,     the     Chambers    of    Commerce 
serving  merely  as  the  distributing  medium. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  nickel  and 
copper  coins  as  well  as  small  bills,  the 
handling  of  street-car  fares  and  small  pur- 
chases has  caused  general  embaiTassment 
for  some  months.  The  Connpagnie  G6ii6t- 
ale  des  Omnibus,  which  controls  practically 
all  the  surface-lines  in  Paris  has  applied 
to  the  city  authorities  for  permission  to 
issue  small  coins  of  its  own  for  facilitating 
the  payment  of  fares.  These  coins  when 
issued  will  be  produced  by  a  private  firm 
and  will  be  acceptable  only  as  fares. 


WHY  THE  CANADIAN  DOLLAR  IS 
WORTH   ONLY  85  CENTS 

ON  January  3  a  Canadian  dollar  was 
worth  only  85  cents  in  New  York, 
whereas  a  year  ago  it  was  worth  92  cents 
and  in  ordinary  prewar  times  practically 
100  cents.  Quoting  fi-om  its  booklet, 
"The  Dominion  of  Canada,"  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  notes  in  a 
recent  bulletin  that  before  the  war  the  dif- 
ference in  value  between  the  American  and 
the  Canadian  dollar  was  seldom  more  than 
a  cent.  The  New  York  bankers  attribute 
the  surprizing  and  much-discust  drop  in 
the  Canadian  exchange,  which  has  had 
serious  effects  on  many  lines  of  business, 
to  the  drop  in  sterling  exchange  since  the 
British  Government  ceased  trying  to  hold 
it  up  artificially.  "Altho  there  are  factors 
which  are  not  in  common,"  we  read,  "yet 
when  the  London-New  York  Exchange  is 
corrected,  the  Montreal-New  York  ex- 
change should  gravitate  to  a  normal 
status."     It  is  further  explained: 

Prior  to  the  war  and  until  March,  1918, 
the  difference  between  the  high  and  low 
rates  of  Canadian-LTnited  States  exchange 
was  usually  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  above 
and  below  par.  When  Canada  was  export- 
ing her  crops  the  balance  of  exchange  was 
in  her  favor  and  drafts  on  New  York  were 
at  a  discount,  that  is,  the  exchange  was 
against  New  York. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  when  Canada  had  large  paj-ments 
to  make  on  balance  in  the  United  States, 
drafts  on  New  York  were  at  a  premium 
because  they  had  to  be  covered  by  remit- 
tances in  gold  or  what  amounted  to  the 
same  thing.  Before  the  war,  by  common 
consent,  London  was  the  great  clearing- 
house of  the  world.  Canadian  banks 
through    the    purchase    of    drafts    against 
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shipments  of  Canadian  exporters  accumu- 
lated largo  credits  in  the  London  market. 

They  were  thus  in  a  position  through 
their  agencies  in  the  United  States  to  sell 
to  American  importers  from  Great  Britain 
drafts  on  London  and  in  this  manner  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  the  London 
credits.  These  in  turn  were  then  availaljle 
to  settle  balances  due  in  New  York  by 
Canadian  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

This  course  of  trade  has  been  upset  by 
the  resort  of  nearly  every  country  to  ex- 
cessive use  of  paper  money  and  of  other 
credit  instruments.  These  paper  curren- 
cies are  valueless  to  pay  debts  in  for(>ign 
countries.  In  December,  1915,  a  scheme 
was  launched  by  Great  Britain  for  the 
mobilization  of  foreign  investment  holdings 
of  the  British  people  to  be  used  for  stabil- 
izing American  exchange.  The  result  was 
that  New  York-London  exchange  was 
maintained  at  practically  a  uniform  rate  of 
$4.76Jk,  until  March  21,  1919,  when  the 
control  was  removed. 

When  the  London-New  York  exchange 
rates  broke,  Montreal-New  York  rates  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  premium  on  American 
drafts  in  Canadian  cities,  which  had  risen 
to  2  per  cent,  during  1918,  became  3  per 
cent,  in  the  spring  of  1919:  4  i;er  leut.  in 
the  early  autumn;  by  Noxetnber.  0  i  er 
ce:it.;  in  December,  11  percent.;  while  in 
Febriuiry,  1920,  it  reached  17^2  per  cent., 
and  in  August  was  al)()ut  12  per  cent. 

Thus  the  prices  of  all  commodities  which 
Canadians  buy  in  the  United  States  are 
raised,  and  the  return  for  those  sold  hero  is 
corres))on(lingly  increased,  to  the  extent  of 
the  i)remium  on  New  York  e.xchange  at  the 
time  of  purchase  or  sale.  In  the  end,  Iho. 
it  larg(>ly  harks  back  to  the  dislocation  of 
the  London-New  York  exchange. 


THE  KAII.WAYS'  ACHIEVEMENTS 

IN    1920 

DURING  the  nine  months  since  March 
1.  when  the  railroads  were  returned  to 
private  ownership,  the  railroad  companies 
have  made  a  record  of  which  they  may  well 
be  proud  and  the  country  grateful,  writes 
Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  in 
American  Railroads  (New  York).  By  in- 
creased efficiency  the  companies  have  in- 
creased transportation  capacity  to  tlie 
extent  of  .1i;2,0(K),(M)(),(XK);  and,  in  enlarpinsr 
the  efficient  use  of  our  pres«>nt  facilities, 
ami  in  restoring  the  ord«>rly  How  of  com- 
modities, they  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion toward  bringing  about  more  normal 
economic  conditions,  and  have  fully  met 
their  responsihilities  in  this  period  of 
national  readjustment.  The  writer  sets 
forth  in  the  following  table  specifically  what 
the  railroads  have  accomplished  under 
corporate  operation  during  the  nine-month 
period : 

1.  Increased  th(>  averag(>  inov(Mnent  per 
freiglil-car  per  day  (j..{  miles —from  22.3  to 
2S.()  miles. 

2.  liuTi-ascnl  the  averag(>  load  per  car 
1.7  tons — from  2S..'i  to  30  tons. 

3.  Made  substantial  reduction  in  [\w 
number  of  unserviceable  locomotives. 

4.  |{(>(luced  the  aecumiilation  of  loaded 
but  unmoved  freight-cars  from  103,237 
on  March  1  to  21,991  on  December  3,  of 
\vhi(!h  only  (>,3SG  were  detained  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  move  them. 

5.  Relocated  approximately  180,000  box 


IN   EVERY 


First  National  Town 


YOU   WILL   FIND  A 


First  National  Bank 

Wherever  you  find  a 
FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK    you 
will    find   a  strong,    solid   financial 

institution* 


Tfatronize^e 

First  (National  iBank 

[nywhere/ 

TRADE    MARK 

T/iis  ajverttsement  f<lacid  by  First  So'innal  F \lrnsion  Scr:icc,    Inc.,    Chicago 


Sig^  heloiO  on  the  dotted  line.... 


,^E    ha\c    ready    for    free    disti  ihutioii    to    business 
execiuivcsa  new  booklet,  "I  lie    Inriuence  of  the 
Letterhead"  -a  treatise   (»n    Business    Letter    Writing, 
illustrated  with  specimens  of  letterheads  on 

piFfampiireloS 


Men  judge  you  by  your  letters.  Letters  may 
build  reputation;  create  good-will;  establish  confi- 
dence— or  the  reverse. 

And  yet  few  men,  today,  are  alive  to  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  of  good  letters.  Send  for  this  book 
about  real  letters. 

Hampshire  Paper  Co.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

Hampshire  Paper  Co.,  South  Hadiey  Falls,  Mass. 

i' lease  iemi  me,  free,  your  book,    "The  htfluence  of 
the  Letterhead.^" 

Name 


Firm   Name 
Business  Address 
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You  Can  Make 
«300  to  «1000 

a  Month  Milling 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonder. 
fulMill  —  no  previous  milling'  experience 
necessary. 

Be  a  Miller 

and  have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi- 
ness that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the 
entire  year. 

Grind  your  home-grown  wheat,  supply 
your  community  with  flour  and  feed.  You 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  going  out, 
and  the  flour  and  feed  coming  in. 

Besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  you  get  the  extra  profit  of  making 
"A  BETTER  BARREIv  OF  FLOUR 
CHEAPER"  on  the  famous  "MIDGET 
MARVEI,-"  The  new  process,  self-con- 
tained, one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  industry.  It 
requires  less  than  half  the  powerand  labor 
of  the  usual  roller  mill  and  makes  a 
creamy  white,  better  flavored  flour  that 
retains  the  health  building  vitamines  and 
the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Our  customers  are  given  the  privilege  of 
using  our  Nationally  advertised  Brand. 

"flaxTo"  FlwiJr 

"Fsutnous  for  Its  Flavor" 

We  furnish  the  sacks  with  your  name 
printed  on  them.  OUR  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT examines  samples  of  j-our 
flour  every  thirty  days  and  keeps  your 
products  up  to  our  high  "Flavo"  stand- 
ard. We  start  you  in  busintsswith  our 
"Confidential  Selling  Plans"  and  teach 
you  the  business  of  milling  and  selling 
flour.  You  Can  start  in  this  most  delight- 
fully profitable  busi- 
ness, with  our  15 
barrels  per  day  mill 
with  as  little  as  $3,500 
capital.  Other  sizes  up 
to  100  barrels. 

Over  2000  communi- 
ties already  have  Mid- 
get  Marvel  Mills.  Start 
now  milling  "Flavo" 
Flour  in  your  own  com- 
munity before  some 
one  else  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 

ff^ritt  today  for  our  Trei  Book,  "The  Surf  if  a 
IVondirful  Flour  Mill. " 

The  Anglo  -  American  Mill  Co. 
881-887  Trust  Bldg..    Owensboro,  Ky. 


The  merchant  who  handles 

"Pennsylvania"        (^ 

Qualify  Lawn  Mowers 

could  make    more 

profit  on  the  "just  as 

good"  kind. 


But  huvalaet  more  the  good        jV 
will  of  a  aatiafied  caatomer. 


AT 
HARDWARE  , 
OEALERS  , 

,      AND 


\\\ 


LAWN  MOWERS 
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ears  from  the  East  to  the  West  for  the 
movement  of  farm  produce. 

6.  Relocated  approximately  180,000 
open-top  ears  from  the  West  to  the  East  to 
keep  lip  the  production  of  coal. 

7.  Moved  the  third  highest  coal-pro- 
duction in  the  histoiy  of  the  country. 

8.  Spent  over  .^500,000,000  extra  on 
improving  the  maintenance  of  tracks, 
bridges,  cars,  and  locomotives. 

9.  Contracted  to  spend  about  $250,000,- 
000,  largely  out  of  earnings,  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  promote  the  move- 
ment of  cars. 

10.  Made  arrangements  to  purchase  ap- 
proximately 50,000  new  freight-cars,  1,500 
new  locomotives,  and  1,000  new  passenger- 
cars. 

11.  Begun  the  reconstruction  of  thou- 
sands of  old  cars. 

12.  Moved — with  a  deteriorated  plant, 
under  disturbed  labor  and  business  con- 
ditions— the  largest  volume  of  traffic  ever 
known  in  a  single  year,  with  the  highest 
efficiency  yet  achieved,  and  with  a  minimum 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  property  on 
which  the  public  has  to  paj'  a  return 
through  rates. 

Further  achievements  during  the  coming 
j^ear  are  prophesied  bj^  The  Railway  Age 
(New  York),  which  says  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  railways  are  handling 
more  freight  than  ever  before  at  this  time 
of  year,  they  now  have  a  large  amount  of 
surplus  capacity.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  war  began,  the  traffic  departments  are 
actively  soliciting  business.  But  the  ship- 
pers are  warned  that  this  state  of  affairs 
can  not  possibly  last  long.  An  acute  con- 
gestion of  traffic  and  shortage  of  cars 
within  a  few  months  are  predicted,  and 
shippers  are  ad%ased  to  take  advantage  of 
surplus  freight  capacity  now.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  given  by  The  Railway 
Age  for  the  belief  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
revival  of  railroad  traffic  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever. 

Larger  quantities  of  products  are  being 
held  on  the  farms  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. In  any  event  they  can  not  be  held 
long,  and  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  until 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  move- 
ment of  farm  products.  Lumber  is  one 
of  the  very  largest  items  of  railroad  traffic. 
All  over  the  country  the  stocks  in  the  retail 
lumber  yards  are  very  low,  while  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  South  the  lumber  manu- 
facturers have  upon  hand  much  larger 
quantities  of  lumber  cut  and  ready  for 
shipment  than  ever  before.  Conditions 
will  force  the  retail  lumber  dealers  to 
begin  soon  to  buy  in  large  quantities.  The 
stocks  of  the  retail  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try generallj'  are  greatly  depleted.  They, 
like  the  lumber  retailers,  must  soon  begin 
to  buy.  Vast  appropriations  have  been 
made  by  the  various  State  and  municipal 
governments  for  the  construction  of  new 
highways.  Highway  engineers  estimate 
that  for  every  mile  of  improved  roads 
built  100  ear-loads  of  material  must  be 
hauled.  Coal  affords  over  one-third  of  all 
the  tonnage  of  the  railroads.  The  stocks 
of  coal  on  hand  are  not  large* and  the  coal 
traffic  is  almost  certain  to  confinue  heavy. 
These  are  among  the  conditions  which 
indicate  that  in  a  few  months  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  great  increase  of  railroad  traffic;. 
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DESK  TOP   DAYLIGHT 

EYES,  like  anything  human,  can- 
not be  abused  without  serious 
consequences.  Nothing  injures  eye- 
sight more  than  light  which  is  wrong 
in  quantity  or  quality. 

Daylight  is  the  best  for  the  eyes, 
because  Nature  makes  it  perfect  in 
quality  and  diffusion.    The  Emeralite 

DAYLIGHT    ATTACHMENT 

changes  ordinary  electric  light  into  soft 
diffused  daylight  that  eliminates  glare  and 
prevents  eyestrain. 

The  glass  shade  is  green  because  this  color  is 
the  best  for  eyes  and  piedominates  in  Nature. 

The  combination  makes  Emeralite  the  perfect 
desk  lamp  that  adds  tone  to  any  ofEce  and 
improves  clerical  efficiency. 

Over  50  patterns  to  select  from. 

The  Daylight  screen  can  be  easily  attached 
to  any  Emeralite,  old  or  new  type. 

Genuine  Emeralites 
are  branded.  Look 
for  name  on  green 
glass  shade. 
Sold  by  Office  Supply 
and  Electrical  Deal- 
ers. Write  for  com- 
plete catalog. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

44  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  Lighting  Devices  rince  IS74 


KIND  TO  THE  EYES 


DELUSIONS  IN  DIET 
By  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  « 

An  interesting,  dearly-written  treatise,  by  an  eminent 
authority,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normsj  person.  Discusses  Fletcherism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocates  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.    Cloth,  7sc, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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HOWto  SPELL 

AND    PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY  MISSPELLED 
AND   MISPRONOUNCED 

Nothing  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  so  much  as  the  misspelling  and  mispro- 
nouncing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these 
errors  to  creep  in  and  ruin  the  effect  of  what  he  has 
to  say.  Every  one  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  spell- 
ing and  pronunciation  of  the  words  he  uses  will 
welcome  this  unique  and  practical  new  book— 

A  Desk  Book  of  25,000  Words 

Freauently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLV,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  This 
volume  contains,  in  instantly  accessible,  alphabetical 
form,  a  selection  of  the  words  about  whose  spelling  or 
pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  in  doubt.  When- 
ever you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pronuncia- 
tion, this  book  will  set  you  tight.  Or,  if  you  will  glance 
through  the  volume  for  five  minutes  a  day,  you  will 
become  a  "good  speller"  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  This  book  is  very  different  from  an  ordinary 
dictionary — it  specializes  in  spelling  and  pronouncing 
the  every-day  English  words  that  all  of  us  use;  foreign 
terms,  and  proper  names  of  all  kinds.  It  must  prove  of 
immense  value  to  the  average  "poor  speller"  and  "mis- 
pronouncer";  every  speaker,  letter-writer,  salesman, 
conversationalist,  and  every  one  else  who  aims  to  speak 
and  write  with  accurate  English. 

"So  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  the  best  book 
of  its  kind." — Brander  Matthews.  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Almost  1000  pafres.  cloth  bound,  thin  paper. 

Price,  S2.00  net;  by  mail.  S2.12.   With  thumb' 

notch  index.  t2.Z5;  by  mail,  $2.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  461,  New  York  City 
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N.  Y. ;  Tlio  Paiiglium  .School,  Panglnirn,  Ark.;  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  .f.  .1.  Harrow;  .lake  G.  Levy;  Cliristiaii  Science  Soc, 
Hillsdale,  Mich, ;  Ladies'  Organized  liihje  Class,  Polts- 
town,  Pa.;  Kugcne  antl  William  A.  Siramerer;  Rural 
School  of  Wilton,  Minn.;  Mrs.   C.   A.   Curtis. 

Tho  King  Class  Pres.  Church,  Bergen,  N.  Y. ;  The 
Mothers'  and  Daughters'  Club,  Draper,  S.  D. ;  Grace 
Epis.  (  hiirch.  Drakes  Branch,  Va. ;  Ruth  B.  Nelson;  8.  W. 
Wilt;  Chapter  C.  T.  P.  K.  O.,  Flat  Kiver,  Mo.;  Mar- 
garet K.  Ingraham;  Class  28  of  the  M.  E.  SS.,  Tltusville, 
Pa.:  Ahequa  Camp  Fire  Girls,,  Wheaton,  Minn.;  Wesley 
Collegiate  Institute,  Dover,  Del.;  Burdett  College,  Wobuni, 
Mass.:  W.  T.  Door;  V.  C.  B'inch;  0.  D.  Cole:  Helen 
Frances  McCarron;  F.  K.  Colahan;  Barbara  Trask  Clark; 
Mrs  tJcorgo  Phillii)s  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Hain;  H.  P.  Mason; 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Carlock;  Nettie  Haslor;  Mildred  Adiling- 
ton  and  Pearl©  Mills;  Friends  in  Council  Study  Club, 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  The  Girls'  Chorus,  Dcnison,  Kan. ; 
Delia  Kappa,  Deni.^on,  Kan.;  Filing  Div.  .State  Fub. 
Service  Comm.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Jacoby;  People 
of  llayden  Lake;  Colored  Baptist  Church  of  Dewey ville, 
Texas;  Young  Women's  Club  Walnut  St.  Pres.  Ch.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Central  Christian  SS.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
Vai-ysburg  Union  School,  Varysburg,  N.  D. ;  Hastings 
High  School,  Hastings,  Iowa;  North  Marshall  Birthday 
Club,  .Marshall,  Mich.;  Anna  Seager  and  Mrs.  Francis 
M.  Paul;  Imali  Burnett;  Group  of  History  Students, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  St.  John's  Evangelical  SS.,  Mlllersburg, 
O. ;  Victory  Chapter  N.  D.  O.  E.  S.,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Bertha  S.  Hubbard;  C.  O.  Blackford;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Schullz; 
G.  E.  I'orter;  Carrie  Smucker;  Fred  M.  Chase;  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Pollard;  Mrs.  E.  Elliott;  Dr.  W.  F.  Haines;  Dr. 
Lyman  A.  Perkins;  E.  P.  Whitehouse;  Lillian  O.  Gay; 
William  W.  Arndt;  "Anonymous,"  Ridgewood,  N.  J.; 
.1.  N.  Hays;  Jeannotte  Dermitt;  Ethel  .lane  Bacon;  M.  W. 
Sinon;  Edward  Bellows;  D.  H.  Bothwcll;  Mrs.  George 
L.  Graves;  Mrs.  H.  B.  and  Miss  Mason;  3.  B.  Cross; 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Murphy;  J.  M.  Davis:  Lee  Ramsey;  "In 
Memoriam,"  Derry,  I'a.  Sylvia  M.  Wilhelm;  Dr.  Earl 
H.  Mayne;  Lewis  B.  Chamberlain;  R.  A.  Morris;  Dr. 
C.  G.  Schatz;  C.  E.  Daly;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Graham;  F.  N.  Bendelari;  Dr.  C.  F.  Ross;  H.  Clarkson 
Meredith;  Dr.  H.  H.  McClaren:  Dr.  K.  G.  Parker;  Dr. 
F.  H.  Lever;  "Karpeles  Babies,"  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr. 
Fred  K.  Read;  Jacob  B.  Hoflman ;  T.  D.  Uaile;  F.  I'. 
Evans;  Mrs.  Geo.  Gorton  and  Friends:  Geo.  and  Marl  ha 
E.  Flaramer;  Elizabeth  Covell;  "Anonymous,"  New  York 
City;  Woman's  Club  of  Tazewell,  Va. ;  "A  Friend,"  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Doremus  Cong.  SS.,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Korns 
SS.  (Mass,  Mlllersburg,  0.;  Robert  and  Margaret  Hlmes; 
.Swanton  Furniture  Co.;  Saugatuck  Cong.  .SS.,  Wcstport, 
Conn.;  Mr.  Speer;  John  H.  Domlnski;  Mrs.  Gilbert  A. 
Hell;  .Mrs.  Donald  Chappcll;  Elizabeth  C.  Gait;  Dr. 
Ernest  F.  Curry:  Margaret  S.  Lewis;  Dr.  M.  B.  Magotlln; 
Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Yates;  Dr.  Maria  W.  Norris;  Mrs.  J. 
T.    Cronin;   Dr.    D.    C.    Lichllter;   Dr.    Charles   J.    Silk;   C. 

E.  Hobbs;  Wlllard  C.  Bohrbaugh;  Effio  Burch  McWethy; 
Dr.  Leslie;  Dr.  Walla<'o  MctJeorgo;  Catherine  Wensel : 
John  W.  Sims;  "Daughter  of  tho  King,"  No.  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. :  Leland  C.  Smith;  Chas.  W.  Tittle;  Marie  Shank; 
Dr.  S.  G.  Peterson:  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeoman 
of  Bloomlngton,  III.;  Dr.  J.  Walter  Wood;  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Levenson;  L.  AI.  Brown;  Jennie  Kerber;  H.  L.  Beam  and 
Family;  G.  Musgrave;  Dr.  Albert  A.  Wheelock;  'Charles 
T.  Herbert;  "Brother,"  Davenport,  la.;  May  Hcdden ; 
Hazel  H.  Root:  Waldo  Jennings;  Charles  Travcrs;  Dr. 
Louis  G.  Shapiro;  "Memorial  to  F.  H.  Gellor,"  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. ;  Kathcrino  Pfalf;  H.  Abbott;  Fred  F.  Day; 
H.  J.  Marler;  E.  Naglo  Smllh;  Dr.  G.  H.  Franklin;  Mary 
McW.  Diy;  Jay  M.  Cook;  Howard  B.  Leo;  Charles  P. 
Mackelfresh:  W.  C.  Sholly;  H.  Goldstein;  Theresa  M. 
Grob;  K.  L.  Hatch:  Alfred  A.  Johnson,  Jr.;  M.  M.  Van 
dc  Velde;  B.  L.  Brlttan;  Dr.  W.  Marshall  Varblo;  Alhc 
L.  Havlland;  Harry  Hawkins ;  F.  W.  Lawrence;  Bert 
Konoycr;  Mrs.  Tracy  K.  Fore;  Whatsoever  Circle  of 
King's  l)aughter8.  First  Baptist  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pa.;    Isabel   N.    Gunt:   E.    G.    Brico:    C.    E.    Boesch;   Dr. 

F.  M.  Gustin  and  Daughter;  A.  W.  McGlnncss;  Dr. 
James  N.  Lewis;  B.  K.  Ru.i.sell;  Kathcrino  Elclicr  and 
Vesta  Elcher;  Ladies'  League  Franklin  Circle  Chunh, 
Lakewood,  O. ;  Dr.  Elizabeth  H.  Mundc;  Dr.  Thomas  L. 
Dagg;  Dr.  A.  W.  Rush;  J.  L.  Lelbowitz;  Dr.  William  t). 
Bonser;  Paul  D.  Sanders;  Caj<tan  Morsack;  Mrs.  M. 
Pelersen;  Mrs.  Lowell  N.  Mclntyre;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Win- 
field;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Williams;  Geo.  P.  Kessberger;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  B.  Bean;  Mrs.  N.  TuthlU;  Mrs.  Janet  N. 
(onroy;  John  M.  I'nltcr;  M.  A.  Finilley;  "Anonymous." 
Kecne,  N.  H. ;  A.  J.  Todkill;  Mrs.  Alfred  T.  Holley;  Drs. 
Webster  Smith  and  C.  Sidney  Smllh;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Ken- 
nedy; J.  B.  Furst;  S.  D.  Murray;  Grady  Fine;  W.  F. 
Lilipctt;  J.  U.  Underwood:  Harry  Pcalo  Haldt;  Mrs.  F. 
(.  'I'iiisley;  James  T.  Downey:  Miriam  K.  Kelly:  Kmmu 
Groom;  L.  K.  Houghton;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Newman;  Irene 
Hewitt:  Arthur  and  Annie  I'richard;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hockey; 
Elizabeth  II.  Vcnsel;  Mrs.  T.  Ellis  Drewry;  R.  M.  Kaurt- 
niann:  Bnico  Anderson;  C.  B.  Todd  and  J.  A.  McMalinn; 
Mrs.  T.  Allen  Armllage;  Lucy  C.  Shaw;  Mrs.  Cipp;  W. 
P.  Landon;  Shhjnla  1!.  Beach;  Homer  H.  .Smith;  Mrs. 
V.  P.  Child;  Charles  T.  Bryan;  Roger  M.  Roberts;  Mrs. 
Arlliiir  I''.  Socbtlcben;  Walter  Baer  W'eidler,  Jr.,  and 
Olivia  Longley  Weldler:  Tho  Burrows  Jfetal  Mfg.  Co.; 
Mrs.  R.  Edson  Doollltlc:  R.  W.  llannlahs;  Marguerite 
Glover;  S.  A.  Hawes;  Mrs.  1).  .M.  Hertcli;  Dr.  E.  i:. 
Fowler;  Mrs.  Kato  S.  Splegil:  Dr  B.  F.  lAi\fry;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Sprangler;  M.  E.  I'rall;  Dr.  H.  X.  Crundall; 
(has.  J.  Wlnsluw  ;  l>r.  W.  E.  Cl.'.dck;  W.  Wallace  Hum- 
mel; Dr.  Guv  (i,  Fernald:  Wm.  Wlgnall;  E.  llogmire; 
I.ucio  llelt;  Dr.  David  narrower;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kirkpnlrlck; 
.Mrs.  H.  H.  Ilcatmi;  (i.  S.  Hooker;  T.  H.  Kwerts;  J.  W. 
Swallow;  FIcirence  and  Elizabeth  Sears;  A.  M.  .lone-,: 
Olive  C.  FLslier;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I,  V.  Shunk ;  C.  Wesley 
Gamble;  E.  F.  Harding;  Hubert  J.  Piaslen  and  FanjIly: 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Hunler;  Clyde  T.  Cadwallader;  Eilward  (. 
Gear;  C.  N.  SluK'kley;  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  U.  W.  Hoilgson ; 
Mrs.  RnsamiMKi  K.  Kent;  Mi-s.  S.  H.  Brown;  M.  II. 
Leach;  .Myra  P.  Kdwards;  H.  C.  (Jroome;  "A  Friend." 
New  Brighton,  N.  \.;  Eihvln  .T.  Oppenhelmor:  Nuonil 
and  Margaret  and  Ida  WhItaUer:  C.  A.  Werner;  Frank 
R.  Bragg;  Pierre  G.  Jenkins;  l>r.  James  Hunter.  Jr.: 
Benjantln  Vernon;  P.  1!.  Cnnolly;  "In  .Memory  of  .My 
Husband."  Richmond,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  K.  J.  Harvey;  Dr.  Slmnn 
P.  Brooks;  C.  10.  Chamberlain;  John  R.  Brown;  ('.  W. 
Pellon;  Uegina  Haecher:  Adelaide  H.  Hall;  Dr.  CJ.  E. 
Puller;  Mrs.  Gccirge  Dimald  Johnson;  Mrs.  L.  L.  I'e.i- 
cock;  Mrs.  Grace  Cooper;  Mrs.  Charles  Slant;  Mrs.  Rbnd.i 
Keosllng;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Graham  and  Miss  i:mllv 
Weeks;  Harry  Marks:  F.  II.  Kno;  Duiuild  W.  Hridgman: 
Augusta  Leonard;  Wm.  O.  Stevens;  Mrs.  (Jeo.  II.  Priest; 
I.  i\..  Swift;  U.  SmIell;  .Mrs.  Harry  D.  Irwin;  Lena  Ihni- 
man:  L.  H.  Ilagan;  T.  O.  Miller:  George  B.  (Jradeii:  F. 
W.  Martin;  Mr.  mid  Mrs.  J.  W.  RdcKcv;  Ethel  Itetlei- 
man:  R.  10.  Lowe;  II.  C.  Itosehery;  IC.  M.  Dlllman;  Dr. 
Mary  do  Booljlngram;  10.  Dampman;  Dr.  <'.  A.  Bcvan ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Beenier;  Dr.  Aug.  W.  IlendilcUs; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Bruce:  Dr.  George  B.  Teamcs;  M.  H.  Solslein; 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wilzln;  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Schmidt:  R.  L.  Dlcl- 
Him;  10.  VV.  .Stahl;  Kred  N.  Solberg;  Katherlne  Stevenson; 
.bihn  Heiuv:  C.  L.  Dhic;  T.  S.  an>l  E.  McGee:  Mis.  II. 
I,.  Warren;  ().  II.  Brown;  Mrs.  Addle  E.  Weslcott;  Vic 
lorla  O.  Schmidt;  D.  L.  LeIVerl ;  Clarllicl  M.  Hutchln.son: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mcl'arley;  J.  S.  Hallev;  .\.  E. 
Ilaur;  National  V.  W.  C.  A.  Staff,  Memphis,  Teiiii.; 
Lizzie  Bishop:  Charlolte  Ave.  School,  Monrovia,  Cal.; 
Itoom  \s  of  U.  S.  of  Commerce,  Columlius,  O.  ;  Cenleiinial 
Churih  nf  McCoy.  Va. ;  Alice  C.  and  Caroline  W.  Snutb: 
J.  II.  Miller:  Mrs.  .Samuel  L.  Hommcdieu:  Dr.  and  .Mrs. 
J.  10.  GnilT;  Earl  L.  Ilra.lslier;  Rose  I'rlnglc;  Mrs.  Amcll.i 
I).  Covert;  Mr.  Philip  Zcnner;  W.  O.  Albee;  Frank  C. 
Hall;  Dr.  T.  ('.  lOmmlik:  lOzni  Sclilatipl;  W,  T.  Rady ; 
Dr,    Francis   J.    Mabone.s  ;    l(.    I.    Aiidersnn;    Dr.    Thoma.s 

(Continued  on  }>agc'S2) 


It's  above  the  ears 
that  counts 

The  fact  that  you  can  think  bet- 
ter— concentrate  more  smoothly  and 
effectively — while  enjoying  a  mild 
and  mellow  cigar  is  one  reason  why 
mild  cigars  have  grown  in  favor  so 
tremendously  with  thinking  men. 

Mildness  united  with  genuine 
Havana  quality,  ripe  and  satisfying — 
this  is  the  rare  combination  which 
gives  the  Girard  its  unrivaled  stand- 
ing as  America's  foremost  cigar,  the 
cigar  that  has  never  cut  quality  in 
order  to  maintain  a  profit  or  a  price. 

This  is  why  you  find  it  so  often  on 
the  desks  of  active  brainy  business 
men  who  tackle  heavy  problems  every 
day. 

Why  not  a  box  of  Girards  on  your 
desk  today? 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Ettablished  49  years 
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Spotted — by  the  lens-mirror  of  the  Sea! 


Inky  black — the  great  wastes  of  ocean,  and 
o'erhead  only  the  faint  glow  of  the  milky  way 
with  its  starry  accompaniment. 

Smugglers,  and  those  who  prefer  their  activ- 
ities concealed,  find  safety  in  this  all-pervad- 
ing blackness.  Yet,  to  uphold  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  these  lanes  ofdarkness  must  be  policed. 

Suddenly  a  brilliant  beam  circles  the  horizon. 
Quick  as  a  flash  it  casts  a  penetrating  ribbon 
of  light — anywhere! 

Wonderfully    wrought    lens -mirrors    gather 


and  project  the  brilliant  light  from  powerful 
lamps — light  that  would  be  wastefully  scattered 
and  useless  without  the  help  of  these  lens- 
mirrors. 

Though  little  known,  this  activity  of  this  in- 
stitution, is  of  equal  importance  and  compares 
in  service  with  our  other  products — lenses  for 
photography  and  projection,  microscopes, 
binoculars,  lenses  for  army,  navy  and  e.igi«- 
neering  use,  and  most  important  of  all,  to 
humanity — spectacle  lenses — for  all  are  made 
that  eyes  may  see  better  and  farther. 


Write  for  Insfiiiitiojial  Booklet,  "Lensei  and  Instruments  Employing  Them." 


BAUSCH    &    LOMB    OPTICAL    COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 


Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photogrnphi    Lenses,  Microscopes,  Bnlopticons. 
Binoculars  and  Engineering  and  other  Optical  Instruments. 
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FOREIGN 

December  28. — Firing  on  Fiume  by  tlie 
Italian  blockading  force  is  suspended 
at  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
National  Defense  at  Fiume  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  are  again  massing  enormous 
armies  on  all  fronts  ready  to  launch  a 
largo-scale  attack  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  comes.  The  "Reds"  are  re- 
ported to  have  massed  60,000  men 
along  the  Letvian  border  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  spring  drive. 

The  British  Labor  party  commission  that 
recently  investigated  tlu;  situation  in 
Ireland  issues  a  report  laying  the 
blame  for  Irish  conditions  primarily  on 
the  Government  for  associating  itself 
with  the  policy  of  reprisals  and  violence 
and  defending  the  crimes  committed  by 
tho  Crown  forces. 

December  29. — D'Annunzio  i.ssues  a  proc- 
lamation stating  that  he  is  leaving 
Fiume  by  airplane  and  declares  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  dying  for  Italy. 
It  is  further  reported  that  complete 
recognition  of  the  Treaty  of  Ra- 
])allo  has  been  given  bj'  d'Annunzio's 
representatives. 

It  is  the  belief  in  Paris  that  Europe  is 
on  the  eve  of  another  crisis.  The 
Rolsheviki  are  concentrating  on  the 
frontiers  of  Roiimania  and  the  Baltic 
states;  Poland  has  dcnnanded  a  formal 
military  alliance  with  France;  Hungary 
is  mobilizing;  Roumania  informs  France 
that  she  considers  Hungary's  activity  a 
tlireat  to  her  territory,  and  Germany 
tells  France  that  she  can  not  keep  her 
disarmament  agreement. 

The  Armenians  are  holding  a  peace  con- 
ference with  the  Turkish  Nationalists, 
at  Alexaiidropol  with  the  Russian 
liolsheviki  acting  as  mediators, 

The  Belgian  Cabinet  tentatively  decides 
to  rciiouiife  Belgium's  right  under  the 
Versailles  Treaty  to  conli.scate  German 
proi)erty  in  that  country,  says  Paris. 

Tho  French  Socialist  par^y  in  convention 
at  Tours  by  a  large  majority  votes  in 
favor  of  ai)solute  alViliation  with  the 
Moscow  Internationale,  and  ther(>by 
becomes  the  Communist  party  of 
France. 

December  30. — It  is  re|)orted  from  Paris 
that  Marshal  Foch  |)ians  an  invasion  of 
Germany  shouM  a  new  rupture  with 
tliat  coiintry  occur.  Instead  of  in- 
vading tlieRulir  the  French  Army 
would  advance  up  th(>  valle.v  of  the 
Main  to  enable  France  to  g<'t  in  direct 
touch  with  Bavaria.  It  is  also  reported 
tliat  the  British  Cabinet  would  ap- 
provt"  an  advance  by  French  troops 
into  (uM-nian  territory  to  compel  Ger- 
many to  disband  her  irregular  troops. 
The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
vote  of  4.")l  to  r)4  votes  conlidence  in  the 
Goveriiiiieiit  on  its  stand  taken  with 
referenct^  to  the  new  Communist  party, 
which  has  been  warned  that  any  at- 
tempt at  revolution  will  be  supprest 
with  all  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

December  ;U. — Reports  reaching  London 
say  that  the  Holslieviki  have  shot 
13,000  persons  in  the  (^rimea. 

Tho  Fiume  revolt  ends  wIkmi  Captain 
llortis,  (r.Vmuinzio's  coiilidenlial  man, 
acting  OH  bciiiilf  of  the  citv  .  signs  an 
acceptance  of  the  terms  imiujsed  by 
the  leader  of  the  government  troojis. 
L'nder  the  terms  d'Aiinunzio  is  to  quit 
th(>  city;  all  munitions  appropriated 
l'rt)ni  tlie  supplies  of  the   Italian  Army 


are   to   be   restored,    and   all   prisoners 
taken  by  Fiume  are  to  be  released. 

January  1. — According  to  Washington 
advices,  information  has  been  conveyed 
informally  to  Republican  House  ami 
Senate  leaders  that  Great  Britain  is 
willing  to  limit  her  naval  program  to  a 
j)oint  where  her  Navy  would  be  ])re- 
cisely  equal  in  power  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Socialist  party  of  Chile,  in  session 
at  Santiago,  votes  adhesion  to  the 
Moscow  Internationale. 

January  2. — Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
former  German  Imperial  Chancellor, 
dies  at  his  home  near  Berlin.  He  was 
the  originator  of  the  "scrap  of  paper"' 
phrase  referring  to  the  tn>aty  guaran- 
teeing Belgium's  neutrality. 
Fourteen  persons  are  killed,  300  injured, 
and  10,000  made  homeless  by  an  earth- 
quake which  nearly  obliterates  Elbassan, 
Albania,  says  a  Paris  report. 

January  3. — Official  information  reaching 
Washington  saj^s  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  suspended  the  issuance*  of 
passports  to  subjects  desiring  to  immi- 
grate to  the  United  States. 

January  4. — The  French  are  reported 
di.ssatisfied  with  their  Government's 
Yveakness  toward  Germany.  It  is  pos- 
sible the  Leygues  Ministrj'  Yvill  be 
overthrown  because  France  failed  to 
march  into  Germanj-  on  January  1,  tlie 
date  the  Spa  agreement  expired.  Frent  li 
political  circles  are  also  said  to.  be 
aroused  against  England  over  tic 
recent  expression  of  that  country  <  \- 
cusing  Germany's  failure  to  demobilizt 
her  citizen  guards,  and  appearing  to 
oppose  the  application  of  the  penaUies 
imposed  at  Spa. 

Reports  reaching  Washington  state  that 
Nikolai  Lenine  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
liroclamation  to  the  Commune  com- 
miltees  of  Europe  "that  it  is  absolut«>ly 
indispensable  to  keep  tlie  hounjcoisf 
enemy  busy  with  internal  trouble  in 
order  that  they  can  not  injure  Soviet 
Russia." 

An  official  i)roclamation  is  issued  extend- 
ing the  Irish  martial  -  law  area  to 
counties  (^lare,  Waterford,  Wexford, 
and  Kilkenny.  This  places  nearly  half 
of  Ireland  (e.\clusi\'e  of  Ulster)  under 
military  rule. 

CONGRESS 

December  20.— The  machinery  of  lavY'- 
makiiig  is  halted  for  an  hour  in  the 
House  to  cel(>brate  the  forty-fourth 
anniversary  of  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon's 
membership. 
The  House  .\pi)roi)riat ions  Ctmimittee 
reports  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  containing 
mi.scellaneous  ai>pr()priati()ns,  Yvith  a 
total  of  .'i;3S3,(»ll,2<)2.  which  reprcM-nts 
a  cut  of  over  $42O.O()0,0(M)  from  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  govcrrmer.t 
departments. 

December  30. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the 
bill  to  suspend  for  a  y(\ir  from  .laiuiary 
1,  1021,  section  10  of  th(>  Clayton  .\ct 
of  1014,  whirh  section  is  intended  to 
prevent  railroads  and  other  coninion 
carritTs  from  purchasing.  Yvithtnit  bids, 
siipi>lies  or  securities  from  conc(>rns  in 
which  oniceis,  directors,  or  purchasing 
agents  of  tht>  roads  are  substantially 
interested. 

January  3. — President  Wilson,  on  tln>  ad- 
vice of  Secn>tary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston,  vetoes  thi>  resolution  to  re- 
vive the  War-Finani-(>  Corporation, 
whereupon  the  Senate,  disreganling 
parly  lines,  passes  the  resolution  over 
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is  not  a  poet's  dream,  but  a  living 
reality.  Just  24  hours'  com' 
Portable  travelling  and  you  are 
in  the  land  of  beautiful  Summer' 
time. 

Palm  trees  are  waving  their 
^■-^ceful  heads  above  you-  the 
beaches  are  brilliant  with  merry 
bathers  and  every  out  door 
sport  is  in  full  swing, 

Unexcelled  Hote!  Accommodations 
GOLF -TENNIS -SAILING- 
FISHING -SURF  BATHING- 
MOTORING— AVIATION,  etc. 

Thrniiftli  Pull  man  Trains  irilh  dhilnff 
cur  service  from  oil  principal  cities 
to  ST.AUGUSriXE,  OliiWND, 
PALM  BEACH,  MIAMI  and 
KEY  WEST.  Sliiinier  eonnecHoni 
at  MIAMI  for  .\ASSAU,  BAHA- 
MAS ami  at  KEY  WEST  for 
HAVANA,  CUBA. 


For  full  information,  ivritf- 
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TREES 


PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 

because  lliey  are  pKipaKateil  riglit,  dug  careliilly,  and 
packed  securely.  Wiite  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-RISK 
offer  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  We  pay  e.vprcss 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  if  you  deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS     NURSERY     COMPANY 
1315    Peters   Avenue  Troy,    Ohio 


Trees— Plants— Vines 


in  small  or  large  Tots  at  lialf  agents* 
prices.  Catalog  and  Green's  Fruit  Book 
—FREE.  GREEK'S  NURSERY  CO  . 
Box  117,  Wall  Street,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 


F  O  R    3  S 
CENTS 

Get   the  truth   about    Idorida   c  nditio:is.     .Se  id    2.^-  tor  '.', 
months'  subscripti'm   t)  its  toreinost  agricnltitral    weekly. 
Impartially  answers  questions  about  climate,  soils,  cmpc. 
FLORIDA  CROWER  Box  C,  Tampa,  Florida 


rUUIirj  DUUli  paees,  21&  beautiful  plcturea. 

hatcblDg,  rearioif,  feeding  and  disease  iaforcoatioD. 

Describee  busy  Poultry   Farm  bandliog  53  pure-bred 

varieties  and  BABY  CHICKS.  Telia  how  to  cbooaa 
fowls,  eeea,  locubatotB.  sproutara.  Mailed  for  10  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Boi  SS,     Clarlnda,lo«iia 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

X     All  Styles.   150  Illustrations,    .-Mso  copy  of  "The  Full  Egg 

Basket."   These  will  purely  please — send  '.i-'jc. 
Inland   Poultry   Journal,  Uept.  86,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  (luide  Book  atid 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  inotlel  or  .sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opiniort  of  it.s  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


Wli  '  desire  to  secure   patent  should 
write  for  our   guide     book    "HOW 

TOGET  YOUR  P.\TENT."       Send   model    r   sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  ai\d  we  will  give    opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171.    Washington,   D.   C. 

ST.\NDARI>     DICTION.\RY    superiority    quickly    becnmi-s 
jilaiu  to  the  mau  or  woman  wlio  investigates. 


Equip  your  car  with  Dayton  Airless 
Tires  and  be  absolutely  free  from  tire 
trouble.  60,000  cars  are  ridiqg  on  Dayton 
Airless  Tires  today,  and  they  have  no 
tire  trouble. 

Can't  Puncture_ 
Can't  Blow  Out 

There  can  be  no  punctures  or  blowonts 
with  Dayton  Airless  Tires.  Piers  of  pure, 
live  rubber  take  the  place  of  the  inner  tube.  Nothing 
can  happen  but  wear.  Dayton  Airless  Tires  are  easy- 
riding  and  long  lived — guaranteed  for  8,000  miles. 
Made  in  30x3,  30x3  K'  and  31x4  inch  sizes.  Write 
for  prices. 

Ricr  lliltf\nA%#  fo""  y°"  ^^  Dealer  in  your  terri- 
^■S  ■▼■Wiley  torv.  Write  us  today  for  terms 
and  full  dealer's  proposition. 

THE  DAYTON  AIRLESS  TIRE  CO. 
Dspt.  2S2  Dayton,  Ohio 


CURRENT  EVENTS 
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his  v(^to  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5.    Tlie  roso- 
lutioii  now  goes  to  the  House. 

.Tanuary  4. — Following  the  example  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  2.50  to 
66.  passes  the  bill  reestablishing  tlie 
War-Finance  Corporation  over  the 
President's  veto.  With  the  action  of 
the  House,  the  measure  automatically 
becomes  law. 

DOMESTIC 

December  28. — Legislation  to  extend  tlie 
present  California  law  barring  Japanese 
from  holding  land  in  that  State  so  as  to 
include  all  aliens  is  being  planned  for 
introduction  at  the  coining  session  of 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  it  is  said. 

December  29. — Notice  is  given  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  lifting  of  the  ban  against 
the  shipment  of  small  arms  into 
Mexico.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Administration  is  satisfied 
that  the  Obregon  Government  has 
restored  order  theit'. 

A  te.st  recently  made  of  a  device  for 
measuring  stellar  distances,  invented 
by  Profes.sor  jVIichelson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  rtjjveals  that  the  size 
of  Alpha  Ononis,  a  star  in  tlie  con- 
stellation Orion,  is  1500,000,000  miles  in 
diameter,,  or  three  hundred  times  as 
large  as  our  sun. 

December  30. — Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson, 
in  a  letter  just  madt!  jmblie,  says  that 
so  l6ng  as  the  Russian  Soviet  (lovern- 
ineiit  seeks  to  st  ir  up  insurroct  ion  agn inst 
the  I'nited  States  its  members  lien; 
will  be  subject  to  deportation. 

Prof.  Louis  A.  Bauer,  government  expert 
in  terrestrial  magnetism,  submils  proof 
to  the  American  Association  I'or  the 
Advancement  of  Science  that  the  world 
lies  in  a  huge  magnetic  field  of  unknoAvn 
origin,  but  foreign  to  itself.  His  in- 
vestigations reveal  that  the  currents 
from  til  is  held  enter  the  earth  in  the 
regions  of  the  two  poles  as  nega1i%'e 
waves  and  emanate  at  the  equator  as 
positive  and  that  to  their  action  are 
due  the  peculiar  de\'iations  of  mariners' 
compasses, 

January  2.— The  Navy  balloon  which  left 
Rockaway  Point,  N.  Y.,  December  13, 
and  has  been  missing  ever  since,  reports 
having  landed  safely  ten  miles  north  of 
Moose  Factory,  Ontario,  after  a  flight 
of  800  miles.  This  breaks  the  world's 
record  for  distance  in  a  balloon. 

January  3. — In  response  to  the  recent 
petition  from  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Cuba  to  have  the  United 
States  supervise  a  new  Presidential 
election  there.  President  Wilson  directs 
Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder  to  go  to  Cuba 
to  confer  with  President  Menocal 
with  a  view  to  composing  the  present 
chaotic  conditions  on  the  island. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an 
opinion  divided  6  to  3,  holds  that  labor- 
unions  or  their  members  are  accountable 
under  the  antitrust  law  where  thej^ 
depart  from  their  normal  and  legitimate 
objects  and  engage  in  an  actual  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade.  The  opinion  was  rendered  in  a 
ca.se  where  an  injunction  was  asked  to 
restrain  a  secondary  boycott. 

January  4. — Tobacco-growers  in  Kentucky 
revolt  against  the  low  prices  offered  for 
their  product  and  force  every  market 
in  northern  and  central  Kentucky  to 
close  its  doors. 

North  Dakota's  State  legislature  organ- 
izes with  the  Non-Partizan  League  not 
in  (I^ontrol  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  first  time  since  1915.  The 
League  retains  control  of  the  Senate 
by  the  margin  of  a  single  vote. 
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Index  Tabs 

Why  fuss  and  fum- 
ble for  the  right  page? 
Dennison's  Index 
Tabs  hang  a  lantern 
on  it — save  time  in 
office  and  home.  At 
10,000  dealers. 

Write  'Dennison,  department  O, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  "Handy  'Book" 
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We  design  and  erect  monuments, 
mausoleums  and  soldier  memo- 
rials in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

THE  J.  F.  MANNING  COMPANY.  INC. 

914  FIFTEENTH  STREET  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Inquiries  solicited.      Forty  years  experience. 
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Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27tb  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 


Go   Tntn  Ru«4in«><i«5  ^***  Yourself! 

VJU    IIILU    i:>Lt&>IIlCb;>    Establish    and   operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everjthing.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.   Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candy  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  38,    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


EVERY  BUSINESS EmployingTraveling; Salesmen 

•end  6c  in  stamps  for  sample  up-to-date  revised  BEST 
EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  BOOK,  used  for  years  by  best  and  larg- 
est houses  everywhere,  illinoii  State  ResUier,  Spriagfield,  III. 


HOME  GROWN 
FRENCH  ENDIVE 


The  finest  Winter  salad  on  the 
market.  Cheaper  than  lettuce. 
No  waste.  Send  Si  for  a  bo.x 
of  2  Vi  to  3  lbs.  Prepaid  to  any 
address.  Shipped  same  day  as  cut.  Delivery  in  good  con- 
dition guaranteed. 

H.    D.    CROUCH.    Gro'wer,    Wyaox,   Pa. 


1,400  Jobs  to  Choose  From 


YOU.NOorold.  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  here  isa 
descriptive  story  of  i..joo  live  occupations  you  may 
work  at  in  the  U.  S.,  with  instructions  in  sensible 
aelf-analysis  which  will  show  you  how  to  pick  out  that 
for  which  you  are  physically  and  temperamentally  best 
fitted.  To  get  the  right  start  in  life,  buy  a  copy  of  the 
new  book. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 

By  Holmes  \V.  Merton,  Vocational  Counselor   I 

It  will  show  you  how  to  weigh  and  judge  yourself  and 
your  possibilities  and  how  to  select  the  occupation  in 
which  your  talents  will  bring  you  the  greatest  amount 
of  success  and  profit.  Vou  will  also  learn  from  it  how 
to  judge  and  instruct  others,  how  to  select  employees, 
etc.    Ji.sonet;  by  mail  J1.62.    Send  for  it  to-day! 

FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


By  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  PRIDGEON.  M.A. 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Is  Hell  Eternal 

OR 

Will  God's  Plan  Fail? 

StJCH  is  the  arresting  title  of  a  remarkable  new 
book  which  deals  with  this  momentous  ques- 
tion from  an  orthodox  standpoint  and  in  a 
constructive  manner  designed  to  aid  the  thoughtful 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  difificulty  with  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as  usually  taught. 
The  author  earnestly  believes  that  the  new  light  he 
has  been  able  to  shed  upon  the  conception  of  time 
and  eternity  by  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  penalties  for 
sin  will  accomplish  for  Biblical  problems  all  that 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  promises  to  do  for 
natural  science. 

His  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  testimony 
i3  original  and  satisfying,  and  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  sinner  who  turns  to  repentance.  T  preachers, 
Bible  students,  evangelists,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  this  volume  will  prove  a  sure  source  of 
inspiration  and  enlightenment. 

12mo.  Cloth.  336  pages.    $1. 75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

At  All  Bookstores  or  direct  from  the  Publisher* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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H.  Condit;  E.  M.  Olcrkc;  John  R.  Horabergh;  A.  E. 
Bandall;  Ivan  Rudisill;  Hugh  M.  Harmer;  Dr.  S.  R. 
Scorza;  Myra  and  Raymond  Miller;  C.  J.  O'Connor;  G. 
Frederick  Richters ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewell  T.  Weakley ; 
Ladles'  Aid  of  West  Falls  Union  Church,  West  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  Christian  Science  Society  and  SS.,  Wes.sington, 
S.  D. ;  Sunday  School  Class  No.  14  Meth.  Church,  Car- 
rollton.  Ga. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Weadock ;  Cascade 
School,  Cascade,  Mont. ;  R.  Kernan ;  Elizabeth  Mergeii : 
M.  L.  Geer;  R.  B.  Leverich;  Mitchell  Murray;  J.  M. 
Cosgrove;  Dr.  Martha  J.  Keetch;  Grace  E.  Meridith;  Wal- 
ter D.  De  Vault;  Lawrence  Taylor;  J.  C.  Reifsnyder;  Mrs. 
Herbert  B.  Brown;  V.  P.  Chaapel;  Dr.  J.  A.  Franklin: 
Dr.  B.  M.  Barringer;  Sirs.  J.  E.  Watkins;  P.  B.  Kchr; 
Eileen  C.  Haughton  and  Ada  G.  Baughton;  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
Stroup;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Buchanan;  Dr.  P.  E. 
Stem;  Aria  Gould;  Llllie  Green;  W.  E.  Hotaling;  William 
Mallff;  A.  C.  Jackson;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Tucker;  Dr. 
E.  C.  Spitze;  Harry  H.  Phiiiney;  Dr.  Charles  E.  Morse; 
W.  Magee;  E.  H.  Johnson;  Dr.  Inez  Lapsley;  J.  J. 
Rutherford;  George  A.  fleuer;  Mrs.  M.  .T.  Russell;  E.  H. 
1-enpold;  A.  C.  Probst;  J.  Q.  Adams;  Oneida  Castle 
Ladles'  Aid  Society,  Oneida  Castle,  N.  T. ;  U.  S.  Grant 
Council  No.  !),  Jr.  O.  IT.  A.  JI..  Princes  Bay,  S.  I.; 
Mrs.  T.  D.  Sheldon;  Dr.  A.  F.  Cooper;  H.  R.  Ball: 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Jones;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Marshall;  Her- 
bert A.  Hoisington;  Ben  H.  Grimm;  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Thro: 
C.  S.  Hoffman;  E.  C.  Vorhees;  Dr.  Joseph  Manisof: 
Stockton  S.  Hard;  John  R.  Duguid;  Tlierese  Joseph;  Mrs. 
Henry  Fenton;  "Anonymous,"  Winnetka,  Ills.;  Dr.  L.  B. 
(hapin;  Gilbert  Q.  LeSourd;  F.  H.  McCreary;  Dr.  Thos. 
H.  Manley,  Jr.;  Geo.  T.  Hutchinson;  M.  Scheerlnger;  Dr. 
H.  Friedenwald;  Clayton  Reeser;  M.  R.  Friendsen; 
George  W.  Rylander;  Mary  S.  Roedcr;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hale: 
"A  Friend,"  Sharon,  Pa.;  Rosa  S.  Harris;  C.  C.  Rus- 
sell; R.  E.  Gucnhagen;  Sebago  Wohelo  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Frankfort.   lud. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  $5,281.74 
Total  this  report  $232,046.85 


STATE  TREASURERS  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  RELIEF  COUNCIL 

Literary  Digest  readers  are  requested 
to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  with  the 
local  organizations,  and  to  send  their  con- 
tributions for  the  Child-Feeding  Fund  to 
the  Treasurers  in  their  States,  or  to  the 
National  Treasurer,  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
European  Relief  Council,  42  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 
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.\ira(li'    ItMk'  .    "'-'1    (irani    St..    Pittslmigli. 

PENNSYLVAINA:  (Kastern)  John  .Mason  -221  S.  ISlli 
Sr.     IMilladt'lplilii.  ' 

RHODE     ISLAND:       ItlMxIr    Isl.iml    Hospital    Trust    Co. 

77     Wi'sliiiinsii'i     .'<i  .     I'liivlilence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  (I  Finiili  Karl  Masonic  Temple. 
i'i>liirnblM. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Mlmluibi  N^iiinnal  llaiik  Aber- 
dieii. 

TENNESSEE:  P  l>.  Ibmsi.in  lull  Sialilinun  Bldg., 
.Siisbvllle 

TEXAS:  ICdwln  Hobliy  700  N.  Sun  Jacinto  St.. 
Iliillslnn. 

VERMONT:  C.  S.  Khiei-j  Stale  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Burling 
Inn. 

VIRGINIA:  Dcsi.la  Fitzgerald-  7(11  V..  Grace  St.. 
Ill  'iiniiiinl. 

WASHINGTON;  Jos.  .V  Swalwcll  !t:i4  Broadway, 
'ritci>n)a 

WEST  VIRCINIA:  W  I!  livtiie— Excbauge  Bank 
liKlg..    WlirclUig. 


The  Cash  Value  of  a 
Healthy  Mouth 


He  places  it  at  $20,000  a  year 
—  for  that  is  what  he  earns. 
Forty  five,  but  he  works  with  the 
vigor  of  youth.  He  has  the  perfect 
health  which  permits  the  perfect 
functioning  of  body  and  brain. 

Contrast  him  with  the  man  of 


tist  often  for  tooth  and  gum 
inspection,  and  use  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check  its 
progress,    if  used   in    time    and 

^ ^  „.„.  used  consistently.  Forhan's  keeps 

forty-five  whose  vitality^  is  Tow^     ^^^  P"^^"  ^'''"  ^"'^  healthy— the 
whose  brain  works  laboriously,     ^^'^^^  ^'^'^^  ^'^^  '^'^3"- 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  yDiir  brush  in  cold 
warcr,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  refresh- 
ing, healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush 
your  teeth  up  and  dintn.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
tiic  grinJin":  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  -  gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  It  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
alrcadyset  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately   for  special   treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

ForiMiilj  of  R.  ).  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Companv,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


because  of  infection  by  Pyorrhea 
germs. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  (both  men  and  women)  have 
Pyorrhea.  This  disease  begins 
with  tenderness  and  bleeding  of 
the  gums.  Then  the  teeth  decay, 
and  loosen,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  Pyorrhea 
germs  which  lodge  in  pockets 
about  them.  Medical  science 
knows  that  it  is  to  these  germs 
that  many  of  the  ills  of  middle 
age  are  due. 

Do  not  let  Pyorrhea  get  cstib- 
lished  in  your  mouth.  It  is  a  pre 
ventable  disease.  Visit  your  den- 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Cheats  Pyonhea 
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Authoritative. — She — "  Do     you     write 
poetry? 

He—"  The     editors     say     not."— The 
Watchmaji-Exaviiner  {New   York). 


The  Missing  Blush. 

He  told  the  shy  maid  of  his  love, 
The  color  left  her  cheeks; 

But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 
It  showed  for  several  weeks. 

— Scalper. 


Patience  Rewarded. — "  There's  a  story 
in  this  paper  of  a  woman  that  used  a  tele- 
phone for  the  first  time  in  eighty-three 
years." 

"  She  must  be  on  a  party  line." — Noire 
Dame  Juggler. 


Old  Habit. — "I  wonder  if  •  n\en  have 
always  complained  about  the  food  their 
wives  served  them,"  said  Mrs.  Peasley. 

"  I  guess  so,"  sighed  Mrs.  Bumpus. 
"  You  remember  it  started  with  Adam." — 
The  Watchman-Examiner  {New  York). 


.  One  Difficulty. — "  I  thought  there  was 
al  movement  in  your  town  for  all  the 
churches  to  merge  into  one." 

:  "  There  is." 

^"What's  the  delay?  " 
"  They  can't  decide  which  one." — Life. 


Extinct  Species. — "  No  v/orkers  are 
called  servants  to-day,"  says  INIr.  Justice 
Darling.  "  And  I  am  informed  by  those 
who  have  secured  specimens  that  very 
few  servants  could  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  called  workers." — Lady's 
Piclorial. 


Too  Late. — "  I  don't  like  these  pliotos 
at  all,"  he  said,  "  I  look  like  an  ape." 

The  photographer  favored  him  with  a 
glance  of  lofty  disdain. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before 
you  had  them  taken,"  was  his  reply  as  he 
turned  back  to  work. —  American  Neivs 
Trade  .Journal. 


Profiteering  Approved.  —  "  I'm  sorry, 
young  m.an,"  said  the  druggist,  as  he  eyed 
the  small  boy  ovct  the  counter,  "  but  I  can 
(jiily  give  you  half  as  much  castor-oil  for  a 
dime  as  I  used  to." 

The  boy  blitJiely  handed  him  the  coiu. 
"  I'm  not  kickimr,"  he  remarked.  "  The 
stuff's  for  me." — The  Watchman-Examiner 
(New  York). 


Logic  at  Work. — Teacher — "  Thomas, 
will  y(ju  tell  me  what  a  conjunction  is,  and 
compose  a  sentence  containing  one?  " 

Thomas  (afler  reflection) — "  A  con- 
junction is  a  word  connecting  anything, 
such  as  '  The  horse  is  hitched  to  the  fence 
l)y  his  halter.'  '  11  alter  '  is  a  (onjunction, 
because  it  connects  tlie  horse  and  the 
fence." — Harper'n  Bazar. 


Cruelty  to  Scotchmen.— The  origin  of 
the  bagpi|)e  was  being  discust,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  different  nations  eagerly 
di.-(-laiming  responsibiUly  for  the  atrocity. 
Finally  an  Irishman  said:  "  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  the  truth  about  it.  The  Irish  in- 
^•ented  it  and  sold  it  to  the  Scotch  as  a 
joke;  and  the  Scotch  ain't  seen  the  joke 
yet !  " — 2'/ie  Watchman- Examiner  {New 
York. 


Placing  the  Blame.  —  Prof.  —  "Why 
were  you  tardy?  '■ 

Tom — "  Class  began  before  I  got  there." 
— Orange  Peel. 


Another  Use  for  'Em. — Want  white 
man  to  milk  and  run  Foi-d  car;  one  mile 
south  of  Fifteenth  on  Lewis.     Devlin. — Ad 

in  Tulsa  World. 


Looking  Ahead. — "  Heaven  knows  how 
Sharp  made  his  money." 

"  That's  xj'-obably  Avhy  he  wears  that 
worried  look.  ' — Neiv  Haven  Registir. 


Laundryological. — Professor  in  Acrox- 
OMY  TO  PniE  Weinbtirg — "  Name  three 
articles  containing  starch." 

"  Two  cuffs  and  a  collar." — The  Lombard 
Review. 


Almost  Due.— Father — "  Helen,  isn't 
it  about  time  you  were  entertaining  the 
prospect  of  matrimony?  " 

Daughter — "  Not  quite,  pa.  He  doesn't 
call  imtil  eight  o'clock." — The  Arldighl. 


Psycholcgy. — Professor — "  Now  I  put 
the  number  seven  on  the  board.  W'hat 
number  immediately  comes  into  your 
mind?  " 

Class  (m  unison)—"  Eleven  !  "—Burr. 


Ousting  the  Amateurs. — "  James,  you 
may  serve  the  cake  that  I  made  for  Mr. 
Phillip's  birthday." 

"  Svorry,  madam,  but  my  union  forbids 
my  serving  a  non-union  product." — Life. 


British  Forbearance. — iMr.  Bell,  th(<  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  is  in  this  country. 
At  a  meeting  of  suiiscribers  it  was  decided 
that  no  action  should  be  taken,  as  it  was  not 
altogetlier  his  fault. — The  Passing  Show 
(London). 


Painless  Prize-Fighling. — There  are  still 
conflicting  reports  as  to  the  scene  of  the 
Carpentier-Dempsey  frjht.  It  is  now  suc- 
gested  that"  the  match  should  be  settled 
by  cable,  each  champion  remaining  in  his 
native  city  and  telegraphing  his  punches. 
—  The  Passing  Show  {London). 


Wrong  Sign. — A  farmer  hitched  his 
team  to  a  teleph one-pole. 

"  Here,"  exclaimed  a  pcliceman,  "  you 
can't  hitch  there  !  " 

"  Can't  hitcl\  !"  shoute.il  the  irate  farmer. 
"  W'ell,  why  does  the  sign  sav,  '  Fine  f(,r 
Hitching  "f"—The  Catholic  News. 


Slight  Correction. — "No,  sir,"  cried  ''.e 
irate  parent,  "  my  daughter  can  ne\er  l.o 
yours." 

"  I  don't  want  her  to  be  my  daughter." 
intermixed  the  young  man.  "  1  want  lier 
to  be  my  wife." — Edinbunjh.  Scotsman. 

It  Was  a  "  Pu.".her.'* — "  Ye;^,  mum," 
sniveled  the  Panhandle:-,  "1he:('  was  a 
time  when  1  rode  in  niv  own  carria:"e."' 

■■  My,  what  a  come  down!  "  synipallii/.ed 
t'le  kind-hearted  w<iinaii.  "  .^n('  liow  long 
has  it  been  since  \()u  rr,fl(>  ia  youi-  own 
carriage?  " 

"Just  forty-five  years,  ninin,"  replii-d 
the  Panhandl<>r,  as  he  pocketed  the 
proffered  dime.  "  1  was  a  baby  then." — ■ 
The  Catholic  News. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymois  communications. 


"W.  U.  v."  Ro'Jcllo,  N  .T.--"(l)  What  i.-;  tho 
niivitiiiiSi  of  tlic  i)lirase  'siii  sonnris'?  (2)  Wlrrit, 
i-i  (lie  exact  UilTorencc  bctwooa  a  square  fool  and  a 
fool  square,  if  any?  " 

(1)  Tho  expression  "sui  generis"  is  used  to 
designate  something  that  is  unique,  "forming  a 
kind  by  itself."  Literally,  it  means  "of  his,  her, 
its,  or  tiieir  own  particular  kind."  [2)  A  squrirn 
foot  is  the  same  as  a  foot  square — square  ir;>asuri! 
h.'ing  measure  of  the  second  power  in  wiiich  a 
number  is  multirjliod  by  itself.  Howev.^r,  where 
less  or  more  tlinn  a  unit  is  in  question,  there  is  a 
diT;n-c'.!CC  in  meaning  between  tho  two  terms.  For 
instance,  a  square  containing  fi  square  feet  means 
on?  3  foot  lon^-;  and  3  feet  wide,  whereas  an  area 
9  feci  square  would  be  equivalent  to  SI  square  feet. 

"  F.  S.,  .Ir.,"  .Jolmstown,  Pa. — "Please  give 
me  the  source  and  proper  jjronunciation  of  ll.j 
name  Muriel." 

The  proper  name  Muriel,  v.iiich  is  derived  frcm 
the  murrh,  a  plant,  is  prono;;:iccd  as  three  sylL.- 
bles,  with  the  stress  upon  the  first,  the  "u" 
having  the  sound  it  has  in  ijule — miu'ri-cl:  i!.  3 
vowel  in  tlie  last  s.vllable  is  obscured  like  the  vow*  I 
in  the  last  syllabic  of  the  word  element. 

"H.  .1.  H.,"  Baltimore,  Md. — The  proper  way 
to  divide  the  word  knowledge  is  knowl-edge. 

"F.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "May  the  word 
dvposilory  be  correctly  used  to  indicate  a  person 
entrusted  with  anything  for  safe  keeping;  in 
otlicr  words,  is  there  any  distinction  in  the  mean- 
ing of  depositurij  and  depository?" 

The  word  depository  in  the  sense  of  a  place 
where  anything  is  deposited  or  stored  dates  from 
1750.  The  word  depositary,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  dates  from  1797.  Depositary ,  in  the  sense 
of  a  person  entrusted  with  money,  jewels,  or  the 
like,  was  used  as  early  as  1005,  and  may  be  foimd 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Addison,  and  other 
well-known  authors.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  more 
common  form  of  the  word  in  this  sen.sc.  Deposi- 
tory is  probably  more  commonly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  place,  rather  than  a  person,  although  cases 
may  bo  cited  from  litcu'ature  in  which  the  two 
terms  are  used  interchangeably  in  all  senses. 

"F.  IT.  H.,"  San  Diego,  Cal.— "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct — ^' We  will  not,  tmder  any  con- 
sideration, tolerate  an  oqent  making  a  purchase  on 
a  thirty -day  basis,  etc.'?  Should  tho  word 
agent  bo  in  the  possessive  case?" 

"A  participle  used  as  a  noun  may  be  preceded 
by  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun :  as. 
The  man's  leaving  home  was  a  surprize;  His 
l)uying  the  property  was  a  mistake;  My  feolng 
tliere  was  necessary.  This  is  the  regular  con- 
struction, and  any  other  would  ordinarily  bo 
inaccurate.  The  same  rule  holds  in  the  predicate. 
Do  not  sa>-,  'What  do  you  think  of  him  sciling 
tho  property?'  but  'of  /n'.s  selling  the  property."  " 
(Fernald,  "English  Grammar  Simphfied.")  In 
t!ie  sentence  you  cite  the  possessive  case,  thcre- 
furc,  .should  clearly  be  used — "We  will  not, 
mrlcr  any  consideration,  tolerate  an  agent's 
raaking  a  purcliase,  etc." 

"71.  D.  .\.."  Erie,  Pa. — "Is  the  pronunciation 
of  tho  words  future,  nature,  etc.,  undergoing  a 
ciiau^e?  " 

The  word  future  is  preferably  pronounced  fiu'- 
cuur  (iu  as  eu:  in  few),  but  liu'liur  is  .sometimes 
heard.  The  first  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
t:r-  s,'»con'l  is  general  in  (ircal.  Britain.  There 
ij  aiso  tlie  pronunciation  Jiu'cher — the  e  pro- 
u,;anccd  as  r  i;i  over.  The  last  is  a  revival  of  the 
I)r:>:r.i;icia*i:'>n  uspd  during  th(>  first  third  (1S2.5-3")) 
of  the  nmeU'Catii  century. 

"J.  E.  S.,"  Adairsville,  Oa. — "Kindly  give  mo 
(he  pioi)er  pronunciation  of  the  word  program.' 

The  word  program  is  correctly  pronounced  pro'- 
griKi-o  ;!S  i;i  gn.  u  as  in  >'nl:  not  pro'gram — o 
a;i  ia  (lo,  u  as  in  jinul;  lior  irro'gruin — o  as  in  go, 
u  as  in  but. 

"H.  \.  S."  Boston.  Mass. — "What  was  the 
cans.'  of  tlio  ''ivil  War?  Was  tlie  secession  of  the 
s>veial  Stales  dn-  primary  cause,  or  the  slavery 
question?  " 

"The  Civil  War  of  1801-05  was  inaugurated 
))y  the  determination  of  seven  Southern  States 
to  withdraw  from  the  Vn\on."—Ennjelope(lia 
Americana. 


S^^A(o^ 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY?  ^ 


doo' 


wsLSi'.&Tj^s^m 


^t's  easy  to  explain  I 


13  OBT.  BURNS'  great  popularity 
with  modern  men  is  easy  to 
explain:  His  filler  is  full  Havana 
of  particularly  mild  selection.  Spe' 
cial  curing  mellows  this  Havana  to 
a  still  more  comfortable  mildness. 

Around  Robt.  Burns  we  place  a 
single  thinness  of  the  finest  wrap- 
per leaf  grown     neutral  Sumatra. 

When  you  smoke  your  first  Robt. 
Burns,  the  chances  are  you  will 
say  to  yourself,  "The  very  cigar 
Fve  been  looking  for  —  should 
have  tried  it  long  ago!" 

Most  good  cigar  stores  sell  Robt. 
Burnslnvincib/eand  Longfellow. To- 
day  is  a  good  day  to  get  acquainted 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BURNS 


hv 


'  -b 


ROBT.  BURNS 

Longfellow  (actual  size) 

Foil-wrapped 

17c 

3  lot  50c 
Box  of  50— $8 


;^.u 
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A  DVANCED  electrical  science,  coupled  with  skill  that  has 
x\  flourished  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  combines  in 
Robbins  &c  Myers  Motors  to  that  pronounced  reliability  for 
which  they  are  everywhere  known.  In  factories  and  in  count- 
less thousands  of  American  homes  and  offices,  these  compact 
and  quiet  sources  of  energy  are  daily  demonstrating  their 
sterling  honesty  of  build.  The  best  materials  that  retort  and 
crucible  can  yield,  the  finest  craftsmanship  that  can  be 
summoned  to  the  making  of  motors,  are  put  without  stint 
into  every  power  unit  that  bears  the  Robbins  &c  Myers  name. 


Hobbins 
&  Mvcrs 


iPT'^ 


ll'll.mi.l.li<.l...M.»ll 


'^^zrz. 


mm 


f^ 


Sp<vding  fttxJUL-Uon  (y  EJa^i^^jr^Houww 


3f 


cMotors 

KMade  in  Springfield.  Ohio  -  Brantford.  Ontario. 


ine  idlernry  Ui^est  for  January  22.    1921 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 


WE  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  new  time  in  the   world   of 
men  and  business. 

Economy  has  come  into  its  own. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  check  waste  wher- 
ever it  is  found. 

Extravagance  is  no  longer  respectable. 
Neither  among  merchants  nor  the  folks 
who  buy  from  them. 


Take  the  tire  business,  for  instance. 

Suppose  you  had  walked  through 
the  automobile  section  of  any  important 
city  a  few  months  ago  and  taken  note  of 
the  things  seen  in  the  windows,  in  the 
racks  and  on  the  shelves  of  some  of  the 
tire  shops. 

Tires  and  tubes  of  a  dozen  different 
makes.     Treads  of  every  conceivable  de- 
sign. A  mixed  and  jumbled  stock  that  was 
duplicated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  same  store. 

At  the  time  people 
said  these  heavy  and 
wasteful  stocks  were  all 
a  matter  of  demand  and 
supply  —  and  thought 
nothing  more   about  it. 

Some    said    it    was    good   for   trade. 

And  so  it  went  on,  until  finally  every- 
body —  motorists  and  dealers  alike  — 
found  out  they  could  not  afford  it. 

Where  there  is  needless  work,  dupli- 
cation of  material,  wasteful  investment, 
a  low  standard  of  service  follows.  The 
public  suffers. 


(',.  i.  I  t'ini>lrh)ii.  Inc..  U  tilorhiiry. 
(.oiin.,  st'Hs  morv  tires  ihiiii  <iiiv 
Dihrr  loiiil  ilottlvr  —  tim{  niitrr 
ihnn  iiniiiy  other  th-alrrs  in  ritirs 
I  href  limes  higger  than  IfHter- 
hiiry.  Ho  haiulles  only  I  nited 
Stales  Tires,  ('oncentnition  tlid  il. 


We  find  him  using  his  special  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  selecting  the 
best  in  all  the  tire-market  and  concen- 
trating on  these  goods. 

*       *       * 

It  remained  for  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  to  create  a  line  of 
tires  on  which  a  dealer  could  concentrate 
and  always  be  sure  of  meeting  the  tire 
requirements  of  every  single  motorist  in 
his  community. 

So  that  when  a  man  comes  into  his 
store  looking  for  a  tire,  he  will  always 
have  the  right  kind  of  tire  to  give  him — 
right  as  to  size,  right  as  to  quality,  and 
right  for  the  amount  of  money  he  is 
going  to  charge  him. 

A  tire  for  every  need  and  for  every 
pocketbook.  In  five  scientifically  designed 
treads.   In  all  sizes. 

So  that  he  will  not  have  to  tie  up  his 
working  capital  in  unnecessary  purchases. 

So  that  his  expenses 
for  bookkeeping,  for 
storage,  for  depreciation, 
will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


ity    tires    on 


So  that  he  will  always 
have   a   plentiful  assort- 
ment o{  fresh,  high  qual- 
hand. 


Now  we  find  the  alert  tire-merchant 
selecting  and  concentrating. 

We  find  him  using  his  capital  and  his 
energy  to  the  best  purpose. 

We  find  him  giving  every  ounce  of  both 
to  the  saving  and  service  of  his  cus- 
tomer. 


Where  will  you  give  your  trade  ? 

Will  you  give  it  to  the  man  who  sells 
every  kind  of  tire;  who  lets  price  decide 
for  you,  instead  oi  value?  Who  shirks  a 
real  merchant's  responsibility  and  puts 
it  up  to  you  to  pick  a  good  one  ? 

No.  You  will  go  out  of  your  way  to 
find  the  dealer  who  sells  one  line  of  tires, 
who  selects  them  because  they  are  the 
best  and  most  economical,  who  backs 
them  with  all  his  strength  and  energy 
and  reputation. 

In  the  light  of  these  new  times  he  is 
the  real  tire-merchant. 
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This  Is  Ben 
W.  Koehler 

an  M.  S.  A.  S. 
Graduate  at 

Pulaski,  Wis. 


PROFITS  $10,000 
IN    SIX    MONTHS 

Ben  Koeiiler  is  conducting  a  parage  at  Pulaski, 
Wis.  He  did  $93,810  worth  of  business  in  the 
first  six  months  after  he  started — fio.ooo  profits. 
Koehler  is  only  one  of  the  thousands  of  M.  S.  A.  S. 
graduates  making  good. 

A  few  weeks'  training  at  the  M.  S.  A.  S.,  the  factory 
endorsed  school  in  Detroit  the  Auto  Center,  will 
enable  you  to  have  a  business  of  your  own,  too, 
just  as  good  as  Koehler's. 

M.  S.  A.  S.  training  covers  every  point  of  knowledge 
and  practice  required  of  a  successful  automotive 
mechanic. 

WE  TE.'\CH — Autos.  Trucks,  Tractors,  Tire  Re- 
pairing, Brazing  and  Welding,  and  Battery 
Repairing. 

FREE — Write  today  for  particulars 
and  our  Free  i24-page  catalog. 

MICHitiAN    STATE   AUTO    SCHOOL 

3141  Auto  Bids-  3729  Woodward  Ave. 

DETROIT,   MICH.,   U.    S.    A. 


PREPARE  FOR  COLLEGE 


IN  2  YEARS 


STUDY  AT  HOME 


We  prepare  you  for  entianfe  to  American  rolleares  and  Universities. 
COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE.  Can  be  taken  inside  two  years. 
r)iploma.   Easy  terms,    Oi/r  orarfuates  are  usHurPtl  college  entrancr.      For 

free  Catalof?  write  CurtJs  College  Preparatory  School,  Denver,  Colo. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  rommand  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  tbena.  Only  2. BOO  Ccrrilied  Public  Acconntants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  lo  $10,000  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroty  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountinsr  posi- 
tiona.  Knowledee  of  bookkeepini?  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  courso 
isunderthe  personal  Bupervision  of  WiDiam  B.  Caatenholz.  A.M  ,  C. 
P.  A.,  formerComptroIlerandlnBtructor.  University  of  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  thelllinoia  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cont  Accountants.  asHtated  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  I*.  A'e,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
eoontants.     Low  tuition  fee — easy  tenna. Write  now  for  infurniation. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.  152-HC,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

,  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
,  trained  men  win  high  positiona 
'  and  big  success  in  business  and 
'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— bt  a  leader.  Law- 
^^™  yers  earn 

S3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
doringspare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  ea-sy  terms.  Fourtetn  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  duide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,     Dept.  152-LC,  Chicago 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure.and  wri  tinj?  of  the  short-Story  taught  by 

(  Dr.  J.  Berg  Fsenwein,  for  years Kdl I orofLippI neott'fc 

150-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 

THE  HOME  COURESPOSDENCE  S(  nOOL 

Dr.  EseoTTein    Dept*  71  Spring  Held,  mass* 


Latin-English  ::  English-Latin 


CASSELL'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY  of  classical  Latin.  Contains 
also  Roman  calendar  and  glossary  of  English  geographical  names  with 
classical  or  later  Latin  equivalents.  928  pp.,  cloth.  Prepaid,  $2.06. 
Thumb-notch  index.  &0c  extra.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, N.Y. 


^^^Crown  Jewels 
of  England 

by 

Major -General  Sir  George  Younghusband, 

K.C.M.G..  K.C.I.E..  C.B.,  Keeper  of  The 

Jewel  House,  Tower  of  London,  and 

Cyril  Davenport,  V.D.,  F.S.A. 

Here  is  a  magnificent  volume  that  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  lovers  both  of  history  and  art.  Its  subject  is  the 
royal  jewels  of  England,  which  are  historically  and  intrin- 
sically of  a  value  beyond  computation.  It  tells  graph- 
ically when  and  how  the  various  gems  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Crown,  gives  many  interesting 
details  as  to  their  size,  weight,  cutting,  mounting,  etc., 
describes  the  different  state  crowns  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  regalia,  such  as  orbs  and 
scepters,  the  royal  plate,  regal  vestments,  etc. 

The  descrifitive  matter  is  made  doubly  interesting  by 
the  many  beautifully  colored  full-page  plates,  each  one  an 
artistic  triumph,  which  present  reproductions  of  all  the 
principal  objects  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  are  eigh- 
teen of  these,  as  well  as  about  fifty  carefully  executed 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Edition  strictly  limited 
to  soo  copies  for  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
reprinting  for  reproduction. 

A  large  volume,  13  by  10  inches,  sumptuously 
hound  in  red  English  silk  cloth  with  design 
stamped  in  gold.    $20.00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 


IMPORTANT  AMPLIFICATION 

Literary  Digest  School  Service 

E    have    decided    to    extend    the    school 
issues,  accepting  display  advertising  from 


w 


:hool 


scnoois  in 


The   First   Issue   of  June, 
July,  August  and  Sejptemher 

The  Directory  Service  will  be  given  throughout 
the  Season,  May  14th  to  September  10th  inclu- 
sive, being  fourteen  weeks  of  Directory  Service, 
no  Directory  appearing  in  the  display  advertis- 
ing issues  of  June  4th — July  2nd — August  6th 
— September  3rd. 

The^MT^Di^st 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital.  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo,  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 
$3.50  net;  by  mail.  S3.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Three  New  Books  on  Public  Health 

This  important  subject  is  now  attracting  an  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  attention.  Its  various  phases  are  covered  by 
experts  in  three  books  dealing  with  the  topic  from  differing 
angles,  each  book  the  product  of  long  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  special  problems  discussed,  giving  the  results  of 
actual  experiences  under  practical  conditions.  They  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  both  to  the  amateur  and  professional 
in  the  fields  of  social  and  individual  hygiene.  These  books  are: 

HOUSING  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

by  JOHN     ROBERTSON,   M.D.,    Medical   Officer  of 
Health,  Birmingham,  Eng.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

by  W.  G.  SAVAGE,  M.D..  County  Medical  Officerof 
Health.  Somerset,  Eng.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  EXPECTANT  MOTHER 

by  MARY  SCHARLIEB,  M.D.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 

Bound  in  uniform  style,  about  i6o  pages  each.    $r.jo  per 
volume,  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Atc.  N.  Y. 
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This  one  car  of  insulation 
will  save  742  cars  of  coal 


The  Proof: 

The  life  of  a  felted  insulation  like 
Asbesl  -Sponge  can  be  conservatively 
figured  at  twenty  years.  A  standar.I 
36  ft.  car  carries  1680'  of  8"  and  1680' 
of  4'  pipe  insulation  packed  inside  the 
8- thickness  1 3  i".  With  steam  pres- 
sure at  100  lbs.  and  air  temperature  at 
70°  the  efficiency  of  the  8"  is  90.3';; 
and  the  4'  is  88.9 ',f,  thus  saving  in  20 
years37,100tonsofcoalor  742  fifty-ton 
cars.  Savings  on  Johns-Manville  85 ', , 
Magnesia  can  be  similarly  predeter- 
mined. 

Other  inMulations  for  other  services: 
Asbcitocel,  Zero,  Anti -Sweat  and 
Ammonia  Insulation.  Underground 
Conduit  Insulation  and  Insulating 
Cements. 


Through— 

and  iu  allied  products 
INSULATION 
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TX7HENEVER  you  see  men  handling 
^  •  insulation,  you  don't  have  to  won- 
der what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it — 
you  know  that  they  are  going  to  do  the 
very  thing  that  this  country  so  badly 
needs :  SAVE  FUEL — and  what  is  equally 
important,  you  can  know  exactly  how 
much  fuel  they  will  save — for  the  hit-or- 
miss  stabs  of  the  old  "  pipe  covering  " 
days  have  given  way  to  a  modern  science 
of  insulation  by  which  anyone  can  pre- 
determine his  saving  and  apply  these 
figures  to  his  costs  whether  it  be  for 
power  in  the  plant  or  heat  in  the  home. 

If  coal  were  cheap  and  easy  to  get — and 
insulation  were  expensive  and  hard  to  get 
—then  bare  steam  surfaces  or  plain  pipe  cov- 
ering might  be  countenanced.  But  in  times 
like  these,  INSULATION  is  a  vital  thing. 


It  isn't  difficult  at  all  t©  find  the  heat 
losses  through  pipe  covering  you  may 
have  installed  in  the  days  when  you 
didn't  need  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  in 
saving  fuel.  Such  figures  compared  with 
Johns-Manville  charts  will  point  out  the 
difference  between  what  heat  you  now 
save  and  what  you  can  save  through  the 
most  efficient  commercial  insulations  ob- 
tainable— whether  it  be  Johns-Manville 
85'  (  Magnesia  of  the  molded  type  or 
Asbesto-Sponge  of  the  strong  built-up 
Felted  type. 

Figures  shown  at  the  left  give  evidence 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  saved  annually 
by  Johns-Manville  Insulation  Service  in 
not  only  determining  the  insulation  that 
is  right  for  you — but  also  in  applying  it 
for  you  in  the  right  way. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41at  St.,  New  York  City 

to  Factories  -  Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  C.n.d.:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd..  Toronto 
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What  1921  and  Paramount  Pictures 
have  in  store  for  you 


Some  of  the  coming 

PARAMOUNT 

PICTURES 


"1  #^^1     is    going    to    be    a    banner 

\j^jLiJL  y^^^  i"  ^^^  motion  picture 
industry. 

The  extraordinary  Paramount  Pic- 
tures to  be  released  will  alone  make  it 
such. 

All  through  the  past  year,  and  all 
over  the  world,  the  immense  plans  of 
Paramount  have  been  in  preparation  for 
your  1921  entertainment. 

1921  and  Paramount  will  give  you  a 
flaming  new  idea,  a  totally  new  and 
magnificent  conception  of  what  the 
screen  can  mean  to  you! 

Ideals  plus  immense  organization — basis 
of  Paramount  supremacy 

The  basis  of  Paramount 's  supremacy 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  immense  or- 
ganization both  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  motion  pictures,  and  un- 
limited resource  of  talent,  money,  phys- 
ical equipment  and  imagination. 

Paramount  has  enough  studios  and 
producing  plants  to  equip  forty  ordinary 
motion  picture  companies.  The  chief 
of  these  studios  are  in  California,  New 
York,  and  London,  England. 

The  whole  world-wide  producing  or- 
ganization of  Paramount  Pictures  pro- 
ceeds on  a  basis  of  assured  success  for 
the  photopflays  produced.  That  is,  thou- 
sands of  theatres  in  fifteen  civilized 
countries  are  waiting  and  eager  to  show 
them,  and  their  audiences  to  see  them. 

Only  Paramount  organization  can 
give  Paramount  quality 

Neither  time  nor  money,  neither  end- 
less trouble  nor  terrible  hazards  of  phys- 
ical danger  and  difficulty,  are  spared  to 
achieve  striking  results. 

In  some  Paramount  Pictures  in  1921 
you  will  see  The  Alps,  for  example,  as 
mere  items  of  the  staging  of  a  single 
scene.  If  the  tropics  are  required,  or  the 
arctic  zone,  the  tropics  and  the  arctic 
zone  you  will  get. 

In  other  1921  Paramount  Pictures 
you  will  see  whole  groups  of  great  stars 
in  the  same  picture. 

One  instance  of  many:  in  the  cast  of 
"  The  Affairs  of  Anatol,"  the  play  by 
the  great  Viennese  dramatist,  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  directed  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  eight  stars: 
Wallace  Reid,  Gloria  Swanson,  Elliott 
Dexter,  Wanda  Hawley,  Bebe  Daniels, 
Agnes  Ayres,  Theodore  Roberts  and 
Theodore  Kosloff.  All  this  galaxy  of 
talent  in  one  Paramount  Picture,  and 
there  will  be  104  of  them  in  1921  for  you! 


1921  will  carry  on  the  great  national  success  of 
Paramount  as  represented  by  the  high-water  mark 
it  touched  during  the  National  Paramount  Week 
in  September,  1920,  when  more  than  six  thou- 
sand American  theatres  showed  nothing  but 
Paramount  Pictures,  and  sixty-seven  cents  of 
every  dollar  that  was  paid  to  enter  motion  picture 
theatres  was  paid  to  enter  those  theatres  which 
were  foresighted  enough  to  have  Paramount. 

Foresighted  is  right,  because  there  was  not  a 
single  print  of  any  Paramount  Picture,  not  a 
single,  solitary  reel,  that  was  not  working. 

The  people  were  out  for  Paramount  then  as 
they  will  be  throughout  1921. 

Greatest  authors  of  Europe  and  America 
writing  for  Paramount  Pictures 

In  addition  to  the  most  successful  American 
directors,  dramatists  and  novelists,  who  are  nat- 
urally attracted  by  the  sheer  artistic  supremacy 
afforded  their  work  by  the  Paramount  equip- 
ment, it  is  now  history  that  the  greatest  drama- 
tists of  Europe,  men  of  immortal  fame,  are  work- 
ing and  devising  subtle  new  plots  for  Paramount. 
Some  of  them  have  already  arrived  over  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  collaborate  more 
closely  with  the  Paramount  producing  organi- 
zation for  your  delight. 

Paramount  is  the  name  which  has  enrolled 
Sir  James  M.  Barrie,  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Ed- 
ward Knoblock,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Avery  Hop- 
wood,  Elinor  Glyn,  Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero, 
Joseph  Conrad,  Cosmo  Hamilton,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett. 

Paramount  is  the  name  of  the  organization 
which  affords  the  greatest  scope  for  the  greatest 
directors,  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille, 
William  DeMille,  George  Fitzmaurice,  George 
Melford,  William  D.  Taylor,  Hugh  Ford  and 
Charles  Maigne. 

Distinguished  artists  and  connoisseurs  of  stage 
design,  such  as  Penrhyn  Stanlaws  and  Paul  Iribe 
(the  great  Parisian  designer),  contribute  their 
special  talent  to  Paramount.  In  short,  it  is  a 
fact  that  Paramount  utilizes  the  services  of  all 
sorts  of  skill  and  craftsmanship  whose  function 
ordinary  picture  producers  are  not  even  aware  of. 

Paramount  spends  more  on  the  perfect  titling 
of  great  feature  pictures  than  some  producers 
spend  on  the  whole  job. 

Paramount  has  a  special  Fashion  Atelier  in 
Paris  so  that  the  women  in  the  audience  of  your 
theatre  shall  get  le  dernier  cri  in  gowns  and 
hats  with  every  Paramount  Picture.  See  Para- 
mount Pictures  and  you  see  the  new  Paris  styles 
first. 

Paramount  has  first  call  on  the  greatest  American 
stories  in  the  greatest  American  magazines  when  the 
stories  are  suitable  for  the  films. 

Every  form  of  printed  or  sjxjken  drama  that  might  be 
suitable  for  Paramount  Pictures  is  examined.  Every- 
thing useful  published  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German  or 
French  is  steadily  translated.  Synopses  are  made  of 
every  stage  play  produced  in  America,  P.-aris,  Berlin. 
Vienna,  London  and  Rome. 

No  one  else  can  give  the  exhibitor  or  motion  picture 
enthusiast  half  as  much. 

It  all  comes  down  to  immense  organization,  and 
Paramount  has  it. 

Every  20th  person  you  meet  in  the  street  today  will 
see  a  Paramount  Picture  today! 

The  simple  way  to  tell  a  good  theatre 

Not  a  good  theatre  anywhere  but  books  as  many 
Paramount  Pictures  as  its  patrons  can  throng  to  see! 

Counting  foreign  theatres,  over  one  hundred  million 
people  paid  to  see  Paramount  Pictures  in  1920. 

Your  cue  is — find  the  words  "A  Paramount  Picture" 
in  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  your  theatre,  or  in 
the  lobbies  or  on  billboards. 

Find  them,  before  you  go  in,  for  that  always  means  a 
great  show  and  a  crowded  housed 


paramount  pictures 


:  FAMOUS  PLAYERS  -  LASKY  CORPORATION 


Roscoe  ("  Fatty  ")  Arbucklo  in 
"  Brewster's  Millions  " 

Dorothy  Gish  in 
"  The  Ghost  in  the  Garret  " 

Cecil  B.  DeMille's  Production 
"  Forbidden  Fruit  " 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "  Chickens  " 
A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 

"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  "; 

with  Matt  Moore 

Charles  Maigne's  Production 

"The   Kentuckians,"   by   John   Fox,   Jr.; 

with  Monte  Blue 

Ethel  Clayton  in 

"  The  Price  of  Possession  " 

A  Hugh  Ford  Production 

Dorothy  Dalton  in 
"  The  Teaser  " 

Thomas  Meighan  in 
"  The  Easy  Road  " 

A  George  Melford  Production 

"  The  Faith  Healer  " 

William  Vaughan  Moody's  famous  play; 

with  Milton  Sills  and  Ann  Forrest 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
■■  Buried  Treasure  ";    with  Marion  Davies 

Roscoe  ("  Fatty  ")  Arbuckle  in 
"  The  Traveling  Salesman  " 

A  Robert  Z.  Leonard  Production 
Mae  Murray  in  "  The  Gilded  Lily  " 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 

"  Sentimental  Tommy  " 

A  John  Robertson  Production 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 

"  What  Every  Woman  Knows  " 

A  William  DeMille  Production 

Wallace  Reid  in  Frank  Spearman's  Story 
"The  Love  Special" 

Sydney  Chaplin  in 
"  King,  Queen  and  Joker  " 
A  Sydney  Chaplin  Production 

A  Hugh  Ford  Production 

"  The  Great  Day  " 

The  Famous  Drury  Lane  Melodrama 

A  Famous-Lasky  British  Production 

A  Famous-Lasky  British  Production 

"  The  Mystery  Road  ";  with  DavidPowell 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Thomas  Meighan  in 
"  The  Quarry  " 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production 
"  The  Manifestations  of  Henry  Ort  "; 
with  Matt  Moore 

A  George  Melford  Production 

"  You  Can't  Fool  Your  Wife  " 

By  Hector  Turnbull 

A  George  Loane  Tucker  Production 
"  Ladies  Must  Live  " 
»  By  Alice  Duer  Miller 

A  Hugh  Ford  Production 

"  The  Call  of  Youth  " 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones 

A  Famous-Lasky  British  Production 

A  Cecil  B.  DeMille  Production 

"  The  Affairs  of  Anatol  " 

By  Arthur  Schnitzler 

Roscoe  ("  Fatty  ")  Arbuckle  in 
'        "  The  Dollar  a  Year  Man  " 

A  Famous-Lasky  British  Production 
"  Appearances,"  by  Edward  Knoblock 

A  Cosmopolitan  Production,  "Love  Piker" 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "  One  a  Minute  " 
A  Thomas  H.  Ince  Production 

A  William  D.  Taylor  Production 

"The  Witching  Hour";  with  Elliott  Dexter 

By  Augustus  Thomas 

Wallace  Reid  in  "  Free  Air  " 
By  Sinclair  Lewis 

Elsie  Ferguson  in 

"  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  " 

By  Arnold  Bennett 

Wallace  Reid  in  "  Watch  My  Smoke   " 

Gloria  Swanson  in  "Everything  For  Sale" 

A  William  DeMille  Production 
of  an  original  script  by  Edward  Knoblock 

Gloria  Swanson  in  a  new  story  by 
Elinor  Glyn 

A  George  Melford  Production 

Dorothy  Dalton  in  "  The  Money  Master  " 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 

A  Cecil  B.  DeMille  Production 

of  an  original  story  by   Avery  Hopwood 

Author  of  "The  Gold  Diggers  " 
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SHAMEFUL   NEGLECT"  OF   OUR   DISABLED   DOUGH-BOYS 


NOT  NIGGARDLINESS  hut  inismauaf^ement  is  behind 
[  the  fact  that  thotisands  of  our  disabh-d  soldiers  of  the 
Great  War  "are  still  waitiuff,  exj)]oited,  nefrleeted, 
forgotten,  for  the  draft  of  lionor  to  be  redeemed."  }^len  who 
were  not  stopt  by  the  l)arbed-wire  enlanfjleiiients  of  the  German 
trenches  now  find  themselves  baffled  and  thrown  V)aek  by  the 
heart-breaking  red-tai>e  entanglements  in  Washington.  "The 
United  States  has  been  more  liberal  than  any  other  nation  in  its 
provisions  for  the  disabled  who  gave  their  liealth  and  strength 
in  their  country's  service  in  the  late  war,"  declares  the  American 
Legion  in  a  disi)assiouate 

memorial  to  the  I'resident,        :  <^.     "^p^    .'^t'l'-'-'A^  '*'r^rV 

the    President-elect,     the  .•  ■  ^V^!'<^'::ij^ 

Congress,  and   the  p«'0])le  iV,  -^    »-*^ ')^S  '    '    ~ 

of  the  United  States;  l)Ut. 
despite  this  liberality,  the 
memorial  goes  on  to  say, 
many  of  these  men  are 
enduring  "shaineftil  neg- 
lect and  injustice,"  due 
chiefly  to  the  "astonish- 
ing state  of  divided  re- 
sponsibility and  wasted 
effort"  among  (he  govern- 
ment agencies  witii  wliicli 
the  problem  of  rehabilita- 
tion rests.  The  reinedv  . 
as  the  Legion  sees  it,  lies 
in  the  coordination  uii<hr 
one  administrali\  e  luad 
of  the  activities  of  the 
three  ageiu'ies  now  re- 
sponsible for  the  medical, 
financial,   and    vocational 

care  of  the  disabled  the  l'ul)lic  lit  all  h  Ser\  ice,  the  Bureau 
of  War-Hisk  Insurance,  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  according  to  Harold  A.  Littledale, 
of  the  New  York  Kifiiiny  I'oxl,  whose  words  are  (juoted  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  this  article,  is  months  behind  in  (haling 
with  urgent  appeals  from  disabled  soldiers  needing  treatment, 
as  is  also  the  Hureaii  of  War-Hisk  Insurance  in  payments.  Mr. 
Little<lale  further  slates  that  the  Bureau  "has  failed  to  supply 
proper  artilicial  limbs  for  armless  and  legless  veterans  of  the 
war";  and  he  also  critii-i/.es  tlie  Board  for  \'ocatiomd  Education 
because  "it  has  issu(>d  orders  thai,  no  matter  how  disabled  a  man 
may  be,  if  he  has  taken  a  job  and  is  making  a  living,  he  is  to  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  i ducat  ion  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated millions."  In  effect,  he  argues,  this  often  means 
abandoning  our  disabled  defenders  "to  the  human  scrap-heap" 
and  "making  the  draft  of  honor  no  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper." 


LEST  VVK  FOKGliT 


The  Evening  Po.st,  which  has  for  many  months  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity  in  behalf  of  otir  disabled  service  men,  quotes 
also  the  Board's  own  statistics- to  show'  that .  while  140,000 
applicants  have  been  approved  for  vocational  training,  only 
r)2,000  are  actually  recei^•ing  it.  According  to  recent  Washing- 
ton dispat<'hes  onlj'  about  2,000  have  completed  training  since  the 
rehabilitation  service  was  inaugurated  in  June,  1918.  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  adviser  on  mental  diseases  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundalion,  recently  pointed  out  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  no  i)art  of  the  money  appropriated  for  war-veterans 

suffering  from  disability 
has  been  devoted  to  pr«j- 
vision  for  those  whose  dis- 
ability  is  in  the  [form  of 
mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders, with  the  result 
that  in  many  instances 
these  men  are  being  com- 
mitted to  institutions  in 
which  criminal  insane, 
drug  addicts,  and  vicious 
degenerates  are  segregat- 
ed. "Men  so  committed," 
said  Dr.  Salmon,  "as  a 
rule  are  never  visited  by 
Federal  oflieials  to  see 
whether  they  are  properly 
cared  for  or  whether  the 
institutions  in  which  they 
are  confined  are  even  tire- 
proof  or  tit  for  human  be- 
ings." In  some  cases,  he 
said,  proprietors  of  private 
sanatoriums  are  pocketing 
as  jMotits  as  much  as  sixty  ciiits  on  each  ilollar  received  for 
the  care  of  these  ex-soldi(>rs.  With  proi>er  treatment,  the 
doctor  averred,  half  of  the  men  suffering  from  such  disorders 
could  be  retin-ned  to  society  "either  well  or  socially  recovered." 
The  Pittsburgh  ChroiiicJv- Tchgmph  quotes  Col.  Frederick 
W.  Galbraith,  Jr..  National  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  as  saying  that  "1().(KK)  disabled  veterans  are  quar- 
tered in  cellars,  luxir-honses.  and  insane  a.sylums."  And  the 
Birmingham  Agc-Ihrultl  cites  him  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment  that  "disabled  war-veterans  are  dying  from  neglect  and 
the  families  of  incai)acitate(l  soldiers  are  starving  becan.se  they 
can  not  get  the  compensation  due  them."  "FiXperts  estimate," 
says  J.  W.  Rixey  Smith,  writing  in  The  American  Legion  Weekh/. 
"that  there  are  at  least  r),000  mentally  disabled  and  4.000 
tubercular  ex-service  men  in  urgent  need  of  hospital  treat meni 
at  this  time,  and  not  able  to  get  it  bwause  of  lack  of  hospital 
facilities."     In  all,  more  than  71,000  of  our  soldiers  and  saih)rs 


-FOK   SiO.ME   THK    W\|{    IS    NOT  OVER. 

— Tlmrlby  in  the  Seattle  Times. 
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have  been  discharged  as  mentally  disabled,  and  more  than 
38,000  as  tubercular.  Failure  of  the  nation  to  face  the  problem 
presented  by  these  men,  The  Chronicle-Telegraph  declares,  would 
be  "equivalent  to  the  dishonorable  repudiation  of  a  debt." 

Turning  from  general  statements  to  specifie  instances,  we  cite 
at  random,  from  an  appendix  to  the  American  Legion's  memorial, 
the  eases  of  Clarence  Gleason,  John  Murray,  -James  A.  Dsiy, 
and  an  unidentified  soldier: 

Clarence  Gleason,  altho  totally  and  permanently  disabled, 
received  no  compensation  whatsoever  from  the  time  of  his 
discharge,  July  3,  1919,  until  his 
death  in  November,  1920.  Six 
weeks  before  he  died  his  case 
came  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  Legion,  who  took  the 
matter 'up  by  telegraph  with 
Washington,  but  no  settlement 
could  be  made.  Gleason  died 
in  poverty,  railing  against  the 
Government. 

John  Murray  was  wounded  in 
October,  1918,  and  discharged 
from  the  Army  July  8,  1919,  after 
his  right  leg  had  been  amputat- 
ed just  below  the  hip,  and  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  con- 
tracted from  exposure  in  the 
service.  He  was  awarded  com- 
pensation on  a  total  temporary 
basis.  In  November,  1919,  this 
was  cut  to  a  60  per  cent,  basis, 
but,  after  protest,  was  again 
raised  to  total  temporary  rating 
in  January,  1920.  After  re- 
peated efforts,  Murray  was  de- 
clared, on  March  16,  1920,  to 
be  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled, tho  no  payments  were 
ever  received  by  him  on  this 
award.  On  April  10  the  Bureau 
of  War-Risk  Insurance  was  tele- 
graphed that  "John  Murray 
received  no  payment  for  last  two 
months.  Please  expedite  checks 
so  he  can  sign  them  before  he 

dies  to  pay  funeral  expenses."  Murray  died  on  April  16,  but 
the  checks  did  not  arrive  until  six  days  later. 

James  A.  Day  submitted  claim  for  compensation  about  eight 
months  prior  to  his  death  but  never  received  any  settlement  of  it. 
He  died  still  waiting  upon  investigation  and  examination  neces- 
sary to  complete  "the  data  required." 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Shell-shocked  veteran  picked  up  on 
streets  and  remanded  to  jail.  He  was  in  a  filthy  cell  five  months 
without  a  hair  cut.  Later  removed  to  insane  asylum  as  charity 
patient. 

Other  typical  cases  have  been  gathered  by  J.  W.  Rixey  Smith 
for  The  American  Legion  Weekly,  from  whose  pages  we  quote 
the  following: 

"One  fine  morning,  sonie  three  years  ago,  .John  Claude  Kellar. 
of  Olean,  New  York,  slung  his  pack  on  his  back,  marched  aboard 
a  transport,  and  put  to  sea,  just  as  many  thousand  other  good 
Americans  did  the  same  week.  France,  rest-camps,  and  training 
sectors  and  marching  and  mud  and  the  trenches  and  then  gas 
and  influenza  and  the  armistice — that  was  the  war-diary  of 
Kellar,  as  it  was  of  many  thousand  more. 

"Finally  Kellar  came  home.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  went  to  work.  He  soon  found  that  his  lungs  were 
going  bad  on  him.  He  stopt  work  aiid  went  to  a  hospital.  He  put 
in  a  claim  for  compensation  from  the  Go^'ernment. 

"The  Government  granted  him  about  one-half  ihe  amount 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  law.  Kellar  protested. 
He  protested  in  person  to  the  government  agents  whom  he  could 
see;  he  protested  in  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance 
in  Washington.  Weeks  passed,  and  months.  He  was  moved 
from  one  hospital  to  another,  eventually  being  sent  to  one  at 
Washington.  His  health  was  not  improving.  Worry  and 
uncertainty  over  his  claim  for  compensation  aggi'avated  his 
condition. 

"Finally,  early  last  month,  his  claim  was  allowed  in  full.  The 
Government,  in  effect,  admitted  its  error.     There  had  been  a 


technieahty  in  the  law.  The  point  required  a  hair-line  ruling  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  Treasury  Department,  after 
pondering  the  matter  for  a  year  or  two,  had  reached  its  decision. 
The  day  after  Kellar's  claim  was  granted — but  before  word 
reached' him — Kellar  walked  into  the  ten-story  headquarters  of 
the  Bureau. of  War-Risk  Insurance,  in  Washington,  to  make 
a  last  desperate  personal  appeal  for  his  cause.  Before  he  couid 
voice  his  claim  he  was  seized  with  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and 
died. 

"Now  it  is  just  an  accident  that  Kellar  died  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  grossh-  unfair  to  attribute  responsibility  for  his  death 

to  the  Bureau — or  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  or  to  Congress 
or  to  an.y  of  the  agencies  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  this 
country's  disabled  in  the  world- 
war.  There  are  good  men  in 
all  these  bodies  doing  their  level 
best  for  the  disabled  ex-service 
man.  Some  splendid  accom- 
plishments have  been  achieved. 
Many  thousands  of  men  are 
getting  their  compensation  and 
insurance  and  hospitalization 
and  vocational  education  in  the 
orderly  and  undisturbed  course 
of  events. 

"But  Kellar  is  dead  —  and 
there  are  manj'  Kellars,  casual.'' 
of  misfortune,  dying  day  by  day. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  com- 
l)ination  of  bad  laws,  inadequate 
facilities,  technicalities,  red  tape, 
lack  of  coordination,  and  in- 
efficiency which  marks  the  Gov- 
ernment's care  of  its  disabled 
charges.  Just  as  present  con- 
ditions make  possible  such  cases, 
they  make  impossible  and  fruit- 
less any  effort  definitely  to  fix  the 

blame  for  them 

"There  are  Kellars  too  weak 
to  drag  themselves  to  Washing- 
ton, dying  wherever  their  miser- 
able lot  happens  to  be,  in  alms- 
houses, in  insane  asylums,  in 
private  hospitals  and  institutions  run  for  ])r()fit,  in  tents,  in  cel- 
lars, in  garrets,  in  jails. 

"There  are  Kellars  sick  in  bed  who  have  appealed  to  the 
Government  which  they  fought  to  preserve  who  have  received 
twenty-five  dollars,  fifteen  dollars,  eight  dollars,  four  dollars  and 
a  half  a  month. 

"There  are  Kellars  with  grants  of  eighty  dollars  a  month  whose 
allowance  without  notice  and  without  apparent  reason  has  un- 
expectedly been  cut  to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  to  twelve  dollars, 
and  even  less. 

"There  are  Kellars  who  have  appealed  to  the  Government  and 
who.  after  two,  three,  six,  eight,  and  tweh^e  months,  have  re- 
ceived no  answer  at  all. 

"There  are  Kellars  who  ha^^e  never  received  a  government 
check,  who  have  never  felt  the  sheets  of  a  government  bed, 
Kellars  dying  whose  loved  ones  and  dependents  can  only  sit  by 
in  destitution  and  want  and  watch  them  die.  Kellars  growing 
sicker  day  by  day.  Kellars  without  money.  Kellars  without 
hospital  beds.     Kellars  just  S.  O.  L. 

"In  Pubhc  Health  Service  Hospital  No.  41  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  fourteen  disabled  ex-service  men,  nearly  all  of  them 
tubercular,  died  while  the  Government  debated  the  technicality 
of  whether  or  not  they  could  be  granted  the  maximum  allowance 
for  total  disability.  Among  the  thousands  of  cases  which  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  Legion  are  many  similar  to 
these." 

A  unanimous  press  demand  that,  our  debt  to  the  disabled 
d(mgh-boys  be  paid  in  full.  "When  there  was  talk  of  levying 
billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  to  give  a  bonus  to  every  soldier  there 
was  objection,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  great  unanimity 
in  stating  that  everybody  desired  the  utmost  generosity  in 
caring  for  the  wounded,  crippled,  and  disabled,"  remarks  the 
Utica  Press;  and  the  Detroit  Titnes  declares  the  problem  to  be 
"of  most  vital  interest  to  every  American,"  and  one  that  demands 


DO  IT  NOW! 
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"immediate  attention."  "Our  soldiers  were  told  they  Mould 
V)e  oiu:  first  care,  but  our  promise  was  better  than  our  perform- 
ance," says  the  (liicago  Tribuitc,  whieh  adds,  "It  is  time  to  make 
good."  "Something  certainly  should  Ix-  d<me,  or  we  shall 
stand  forever  condemned,"  exclaims  the  Buffalo  Commercial; 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  declares  that  "indifference  becomes 
criminal  in  connection  with  men  who  have  suffered  so  greatly  for 
their  country,  and  who  can  look  only  to  their  country's  Govern- 
ment for  aid."  "If  one-half  of  what  is  being  told  about  the 
failnre  to  provide  for  th(>m  is  true,  it  is  cause  for  national  abase- 
ment," avers  the  I'ittshiirgli  Disp/ih  h.  "  It  is  nol  the  will  of  the 
American  people  nor  of  Congress  tliat  men  disabled  in  the  service 
of  the  nation  should  want  for  anything,"  declares  the  Boston 
(llnhr,  which  assures  us  that  "the  nati<m  is  eager  to  have  this 
wrong  set  right." 

"For  these  men  the  war  is  not  over,"  the  Shreve])ort  Times 
reminds  us;  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  nation  was  grateful,  all  right,  back  in  the  war-days, 
when  the  foe  threatened,  '{'he  nation  was  grateful  indet'd  when 
the  flower  of  Aiufricaii  manhood  rose  up  in  arms  and  went  forth 
to  give  battle.  The  nation  jjromised  much  to  the  boys  who 
fought  'Over  There.'  .Vnd  this  is  the  nation  that  sang  so  loudly 
and  often.   'When  Vou  Come  Back.' 

"Well,  the>'  came  back,  many  of  them  ill  and  disabled.  About 
half  a  million  of  those  brave  boys  were  discharged  from  .service 
'with  disability.'  ^'es,  they  came  back!  But  it  .seems  that 
th«^  nation  has  forgotten  that  tln-y  came  back;  has  forgotten  the 
fine  promi.ses  that  were  made  upon  the  eve  of  battle.  The  na- 
tion has  forgotten  its  solemn  duty. 

'"The  war  is  over.'  Those  four  words  you  ha\e  heard  often 
since  November  11,  l!)18.  "i'he  war  is  over,'  declared  politicians 
in  Congress  as  they  voted  away  war-time  legislation. 

"The  war  is  not  o\»'r  for  (hose  \ettrans  discharged  'with 
disability.'  The  war  will  not  l»e  over  with  them  lor  niaii\  years 
to  oome. 

"And  until  the  war  is  over  with  Iheni,  with  the  last  on»'  of 
them,  it  can  not  be  entirelx  o\«r  for  the  rest  of  ns.  That  much 
of  the  war  which  has  to  do  with  giving  the  sick  and  maimed 
veterans  a  .square  deal  can  never  be  o\cr  until  the  last  of  them 
has  passed  on  into  the  hereafter." 

The  American  Legion,  in  its  itiemorial  to  Congress,  makes  the 
situation  clear  in  the  following  illumiiuiting  sentences: 

"In  the  rehabilitation  of  a  disalded  man  there  are  three  needs 
— nu'dical  treatment,  vocational  training,  and  financial  support. 
The  (lovernment  has  recogni/.ed  the  three  nc<'ds.  but  overlooks 
the  fact  that  tlu-y  are  the  simultaneous  needs  of  one  man.  and 
not  of  three  difl'cniit  men  or  of  one  nuin  at  three  different  tinu'S. 
It  makes  three  proltlems  out  of  what  really  is  one  three-j)arl 
problem.  Continuing  this  faulty  coiu-eption,  it  has  given  the 
j)roblc?n  o\<i-  to  three  agencies — the  I'ublic  lleailh  Ser\ice  for 
treatment,  (he  Federal  Hoard  for  \'oca(ional  Kdncation  for 
training,  the  liureau  of  Wai"-l{isk  Insurance  for  linancial  su|>por(. 
Kach  of  (hese  agencies  is  an  in<(itution  complete  in  itself.  Kach 
is  adminislratively  independent  of  (he  other  two.  All  by  force 
of  eireumstaiu'es  are  exercising  functions  they  were  nol  intended 
to  exercise.  This  presents  an  ama/.ing  spectacle  of  administra- 
tive chaos,  dupli<'ati<)n.  wasted  energx  .  and  conflict  whicii  is  the 
key  to  the  present  conditictn. 

"The  result  is  the  sufl"erii\g  of  the  disabled  veterai\s.  Thou- 
sands are  wailing  and  have  wailed  I'oi-  months  for  compensation 


for  their  injuries.  Thousands  have  waitedfor  months  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reestablish  themselves  as  self-sustaining  members  of 
society  by  vocational  training.  Thousands  are  in  need  of 
hospitalization,  and  the  Government  has  no  hospital  facilities 
available  for  them.  Of  the  20.000  now  in  hospital,  4.500  are 
quartered  in  institutions  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  men  quar- 
tered there.  New  hospital  eases  are  developing  at  the  rate  of 
1..500  a  month  in  excess  of  the  number  discharged.  Sixteen 
thousand  beds  are  needed  now.  Hundreds  of  veterans  are  the 
objects  of  public  and  private  charity.  Afflicted  and  penniless 
veterans  have  been  driven  to  refuge  in  almshouses  and  jails. 
Many  have  died,  and  if  immediate  relief  is  not  forthcoming  more 
will  die  destitute,  withoiit  proper  medical  care,  without  com- 
pensation with  which  to  obtain  it,  abandoned  by  the  country 
they  served.  All  this  is  attributable  directly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  (!o\«rnm(nt  has  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
disabled." 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions,  says  the  Legion,  lies  in  new 
legislatiijn  along  the  lin<'s  indicati'd  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"From  a  scientific  standpoint  the  functions  of  training,  treat- 
ment, and  compensation  must  be  combined.  From  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint  the  functions  of  the  three  agencies — the 
liureau  of  ^^'ar-Kisk  Insurance,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Kdncation.  and  the  Public  Health  Service  must  be  coordinated, 
their  nuichinery  decentralized,  and  all  three  placed  under  a  com- 
nu)n  control.  The  disabled  n»an  has  a  right  to  deal  with  one 
agency,  which  shall  take  care  of  his  physical,  vocational,  and 
financial  restoration. 

"To  do  this  th«'re  nuist  be  a  new  law  which  .shall  physically 
consolidate  and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Kdncation,  the  liureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  jjlace  the  unified  organiza- 
tion under  a  single  administrative  head.  The  whole  must  be 
decentralized. 

"The  unified  organization  should  1m'  j)rovided  at  once  with  an 
ai>propriation  sufficient  to  buy,  build,  and  enlarge  hospitals  to 
provide  and  maintain  facilities  ample  to  relieve  the  present 
.situation  with  reference  to  hospitalization  and  to  prevent  its 
recurrence." 

.\  bill  embodying  these  reforms  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  in  each  branch  of  Congress,  and  many  papers  join 
with  the  .Vmerican  Legion  in  urging  its  .speedy  enactment. 
Not  long  ago  a  similar  a pjM-al  in  behalf  of  our  disabled  veterans 
was  presented  to  Congress  by  a  joint  committee  headed  bj' 
Henry  L.  Stimpson,  formerly-  Secretary  of  War.  Among  the 
recommendations  this  committee  made  were  the  following: 

"Coonlinatii>u    if  all  soldier-r«lief  agencies. 

".\(le(|uat<    hos|)ital   facilities  under  governm«'nt  control. 

"Hran<-h  oMice>  throughout  the  countrx  lor  the  Bureau  of  War- 
Kisk  Insurance. 

"N'ocational  training  with  nuiinleiianct!  for  every  veteAu 
honoral>l.\  dis<-liarged  with  a  di.saliility  of  10  per  cent,  or  more 
incurred  in  or  traceable  to  the  service. 

"Vocati<tnal  training  with  jnaintcMiance  for  American  citizens 
disabled  in  the  service  of  the  Alli(>s  and  for  the  widows  and 
or])hans  of  men  w  ho  died  in  the  service." 

This  nwitter  was  also  touched  on  by  I^e.sident  Wilson  in  his 
last  me.ssagt'  to  Congress,  when  he  urgi-d  "early  consideration" 
of  (he  needs  of  "tlu-se  heroic  nnn  '  who  "can  never  be  paid  in 
money  for  1h  ■  ser\  ice  they  ])a1riolic;dly  rendered  the  nation." 
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THE   NEW   ITALY 


ITALY  HAS  BEEN  RAISED  by  the  various  ])eace  treaties, 
as  has  her  ancient  rival  and  neighbor,  Greece,  nearer  to 
the  power  and  prestige  of  classical  timt>s  than  she  has  been 
since  the  early  years  of  the  (^lu-istian  era.  The  poet-Captain 
d'Annunzio,  lately  ousted  from  Fiuine,  dreamed  for  the  nation  a 
complete  return  to  the  old  glory,  "when  to  be  a  simple  Roman 
was  greater  than  to  be  a  northern  king,"  but  the  majority  of 
Italian  statesmen  agree  with  the  world  at  large  that  Italy's 
I'ecent  expansion  has  been  as  considerable  as  she  could  reasou- 
ably  have  expected.  As  for  d'Anniinzio's  attempt  to  hold 
Fiume  against  both  the  will  of  his  own  Government  and  of  the 
other  Allies,  "it  actually  had  some  effect  in  revising  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  Treat3  ,"  says  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  speaking  for 
a  eonsidera'ble  portion  of  the  press  who  find  the  romantic  cap- 
tain's adventure  not  altogether  a  farce.  '"His  apparent  defeat 
may  well  be  construed  as  a  victory." 

The  population  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  figures  collected 
by  the  Matthews-Northrup  Map  Works,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
has  been  increased  by  about  l.loO.OOO  through  the  addition  of 
the  recently  acquired  territories  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map.  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book"  for  1920  gives  the  1914 
population  as  35,597, 784,  an  increase  from  34,671,377  in  1911, 
so  that  the  recent  additions  bring  the  present  total  up  to  about 
36,740,000.  Of  the  total  increase  brought  by  recent  annexations, 
according  to  a  handbook  prepared  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Historical  Section  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  "Trentino  and 
Alto  Adige"  (London),  the  section  numbered  "1"  on  the 
accompanying  map  contributed  the  larger  part.  In  1910,  says 
the  British  authority,  the  total  population  of  this  district  was 
616.856.  "The  population  of  Italy  is  in  general  perfectly 
homogeneous,"  notes  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book,"  but  the 
British  handbook  referred  to  asserts  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
the  territory  known  as  Trentino  and  Alto  Adige.  Thus,  altho 
the  Trentino  "may  be  regarded  as  wholly  Italian  or  at  least 
Romance,  the  Alto  Adige  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  almost 
solidly  German.  The  Austrian  census  of  1910  shows  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  as  consisting  of  215.796  Germans,  22,500 
Italians  and  Ladins,  and  1,643  persons  of  other  nationaUty. 
This  gives  a  proportion  of  Italians  of  under  8  per  cent.,  or,  if  we 
except  the  Enneberg  district,  where  Ladins  are  in  an  over- 
whelming majority,  only  5  per  cent.  This  is  certainlj'  an  under- 
estimate, tho  the  Italian  estimate  of  25  per  cent,  is  also  an 
exaggeration."  The  Ladins  mentioned  above  as  sharing  this 
district  with  the  Italians  are  a  related  race  of  mixed  Latin 
descent  "speaking  the  Romansch  dialect,"  says  the  International 
Encyclopedia. 

The  annexation  of  this  northern  territory  by  Italy  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that. Austrian  rule  brought  economic  ruin  to  the 
country.  The  situation  under  Austria,  and  the  possibilities  in 
case  customs  barriers  and  other  difficulties  are  removed,  are 
triBat^d  in  these  paragraphs  in  "Trentino  and  Alto  Adige'": 

"The  Austrian  Government  undoubtedly  decided  to  regard 
the  Trentino  as  a  military  zone,  and  has  displayed  indifference 
and  even  active  hostility,  to  its  development.  The  authorities 
haA^e  consistently  opposed  the  development  of  communications 
with  Italy  and  consented  with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  that  exist.  Tliey  have  stopi  the  convenient 
and  long-established  ])ractise  of  sending  Italian  cattle  to  the 
Trentino  pastures  during  the  summer  months;  they  have  re- 
fused to  consent  to  the  supply  of  electric  power  to  Italy;  and 
in  cases  too  numerous  to  specify  they  have  placed  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  trade.  There  can  be  httle 
doubt  that,  if  the  Trentino  were  freed  from  Austrian  control,  its 
prosperity  would  greatly  increase.  The  economic  future  of  the 
region  must  principally  depend  on  the  utili/.alioii  of  it-  water- 
power." 

This  "white  coal,"  as  several  Italian  economists  speak  of 
their  water-power,  is  counted  upon  as  the  one  great  factor  certain 


to  raise  Italy  to  liigh  rank  among  the  manufacturing  nations. 
The  other  annexed  territories,  the  Gorizia  Carso,  Istria,  and 
Dalmatia.  offer  two  other  "wide  spheres  of  activity — the  sea 
and  stone-quarrying,"  a -writer  points  out  in  The  Auglo-Italidn 
Revietv  (London).  The  Romans  worked  the  quarries  of  Xa- 
l)resina.  Pola,  and  the  Island  of  Brazza,  near  Spalato.  As  for  the 
maritime  advantages  gained  with  the  new  littoral.  Currenl 
HUiorij  (New  York)  recalls  that  "before  the  war  Trieste  was 
the  great  trading  center  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  main  arter\ 
through  whic'h  the  markets  of  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  Prague 
received  the  bulk  of  their  imports.  In  1913  more  than  14.000 
vessels  and  nearlj"^  5,000,000  tons  of  freight  used  its  harbor." 
It  was  after  mention  of  these  econoniic  advantages  that  the 
government  leader  in  the  Italian  Chauilier  recently  declared: 
"Signor  Giolitti  has  the  merit  of  concluding  ...  a  peace  .  .  . 
which  has  obtained  for  Italy  all  that  belongs  to  it." 

On  the  historical  grounds  so  eloquently  invoked  by  d'Annunzio. 
however,  the  present  kingdom  might  lay  claim  to  most  of 
Europe,  including  England  and  Wales.  "In  ancient  times," 
to  translate  from  "L'ltalia."  by  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins  and 
Antonio  Mermarioni,  a  volume  just  issued  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  "the  city  of  Rome,  center  of  an  extraordinary 
force  bent  on  conquest  and  organization,  extended  its  dominion 
first  over  the  neighboring  populations,  then  tliroughout  the 
peninsula,  and  later  through  almost  all  th.e  rest  of  the  known 
world."  Roman  historj-,  with  its  record  of  Roman  martial 
grandeur,  of  Roman  la^Vs  which  are  now  the  basis  of  all  the  legal 
systems  governing  the  civilized  world,  of  Roman  art,  literature, 
and  architecture,  is  as  mu(!h  the  heritage  of  every  European  and 
American  schoolboy  as  is  the  historj^  of  his  own  land.  The 
waves  of  "barbarians"  from  the  north  and  east,  which  suc- 
cessively overran  the  country,  were  slowly  absorbed  by  the  native 
population,  still  notable  for  many  of  the  old  Latin  characteris- 
tics. "Most  genealogists  tra<-e  the  origin  of  the  reigning  house 
to  a  German  Count  Berthold,"  notes  "The  Statesman's  Year- 
Book,"  "who,  in  the  eleventh  century,  established  himself  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Alps  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Lake  Leman." 

The  slow  amalgamation  of  the  various  semi-independent 
principalities,  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  Papal  States  since  that 
time  reached  a  climax  in  February.  1S61,  when  the  tirst  Italian 
Parliament  assembled  and  declared  (on  March  17 1.  Vittorio 
Emn'anuel  King  of  Italy.  The  remaining  i)arl  of  the  Papal 
States,  having  l)een  taken  possession  of  l)y  an  Italian  arm3'  in 
1870,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison,  was  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  by  a  plebiscite  on  October  7  of  the  same  year. 
Since  this  loss  of  his  temporal  power  the  Pope  has  remained  a 
self-sentenced  prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 

In  all  the  long  history  of  Italy,  which  has  been  for  the  most 
part  a  history  of  wars  of  conquest  or  defense,  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
the  Italian  historian,  finds  few  episodes  more  dramatic  than  the 
breaking  of  the  Italian  lines  around  Caporetto  late  in  1917.  To 
translate  from  his  account  in  La  Revue  de  Geneve  (Geneva): 

"Caporetto  remains  a  huge  legend.  The  treason  of  the 
soldiers,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  never  existed.  The 
disintegration  of  the  army  by  defeatist  propaganda  is  a  fantastic 
invention.  .  .  .  It  was  a  batth>  lost  by  certain  errors  of  general- 
ship which  might  have  been  avoided,  but  which  were  neither 
more  grave  nor  more  unusual  than  many  other  errors  committed 
l\v  many  other  generals  in  the  course  of  the  world-war." 

Nevertheless,  "Caporetto  saved  us,"  he  saj's,  and  continues: 

"All  history,  since  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons,  proves  that  it  is 
Aery  easy  for  an  army  to  enter  the  Valley  of  the  Po,  but  verj- 
difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  The  Vallet  of  the  Po  is  a  sort  of  mouse- 
In.  p:  unfortunate  is  the  army  w^hich  enters  there,  guided  b\ 
\ictor\-.  and  finds  a  serious  resistance.  It  ends  by  being  thrown 
against  the  mountains  and  crusht.  .  .  .  The  foresight  of  the 
historian  was  verified  to  the  letter:  The  Austrian  army  which 
entered  Italy  in  1917  never  succeeded  in  getting  out." 
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ITALY 

Territory  before  the  war  1  -         '  - 

Additions  according  to 
peace  terms    .... 


Decisions  by  Peace  Treaty 

(T)  Trentino  to  Italy  from  Austria. 

(2)  Gorizia    and    Istria,    to     Italy 

from  Austria. 

(3)  Fiume,  independent  state. 

(4)  Part  or  the  Islands  oflT  Dalmatia 

to   Italy   from   Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

(5)  Zara,  to  Italy  from  Austria. 

^  Saseno  Island,  to  Italy. 

^   Rhodes,    occupied     by    Italy, 
plebiscite  after  15  years. 

(g)  Kastelorizo   I.,    to   Italy   from 
Turkey 
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A  LEAN  YEAR  FOR  PAY  ENVELOPS 

OVR  GREAT  ARMY  OF  UNEMPLOYED— as  large, 
ihey  tell  us,  as  the  army  we  sent  to  fi^ht  the  Kaiser — 
l>ears  witness  to  the  fact  that  labor  no  longer  occupies 
the  industrial  saddle.  To  many  of  us  "the  "w-ar  seemed  to  have 
thrust  the  workingman  into  a  ])ositi<)n  of  permanently  increased 
rewards  and  poAver;  ])rescnt  indications,"  observes  llir  Xrw 
York  Globe,  are  ''that  they  did  not  actually  do  so."  Textile- 
workers  call  a  221^  per  cent,  wage-cut  "vindictive"  and  ■"high- 
handed," but  decide  not  to  strike,  mereh'  protesting  that  the 
eraploj'ers  "make  this  cut  down  in  pay  knowing  that  the  workers 
of  the  textile  industry  are  in  a  poAcrly-stricktii  couditioii."    The 
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ON    THE    TKAILEK. 

— Perry  in  the  I'orihuul  Orcyoniun. 

worker,  as  the  daily  papers  note,  now  has  a  simple  choice  between 
no  work  or  work  at  reduced  wages.  All  over  the  country  mills 
have  been  shutting  down  indefinitely  or  for  brief  periods.  When 
they  reopen,  as  many  did  the  first  week  of  the  new  year,  in  most 
cases  they  announce  lower  Avage-scales.  A  representative  of 
Chicago  packing  companies,  who  has  been  gathering  statistics, 
asserted  a  while  ago  that  out  of  879  industries,  each  employing 
more  than  100  men  and  located  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
725  had  reduced  wages  either  directly  oi;  by  reducing  hours  of 
work.  Wage-cuts,  agree  various  industrial  authorities,  are  to 
be  the  order  of  the  coming  year.  In  every  industry,  says  JNIr. 
Babson,  the  statistician,  A\age-cuts  "will  be  coming  along  now 
with  regularity."  Reductions,  observes  Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Davis, 
industrial  editor  of  The  Ereiiing  Pout,  "range  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in  a  few  extreme  cases."  .  Broadly 
s])eaking,  he  says,  the  new  scales  show  "a  tendency  to  return  to 
levels  established  in  1919.  Wages  generally  will  still  l)e  definitely 
above  those  of  the  years  just  before  the  war  and  during  the  early 
l^eriod  of  the  wan"  Since  October  the  newspapers  have  been  full 
of  items  calling  attention  to  wage-cuts.  Perhaps  the  cotton- 
mills  of  the  Southern  States  started  tbe  ball  rolling  early  in  the 
fall.  At  the  end  of  November  three  Fall  River  mills  cut  wages 
20  per  cent.  Various  other  textile  industries.  North  and  South, 
followed  with  cuts  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent.  Calumet  &  Hecla 
cut  its  miners'  wages  15  })er  cent.  Indcpcuch'nt  steel  companies 
mad(,'  wage-reductions  running  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  Silk-mills 
announced  20  an'd  25  per  cent.  cuts.  In  December  the  gi'eat 
icxtilc-Tnills  in  IMassaehu.setts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island  began  to  move  for  a  uniform  22i/2  per  cent,  re- 
duction,   with    which    the   American   Woolen    Company   finally 


fell  in  line  on  January  10.  Street-railroad  wages  have  been 
reduced  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  The  glovers  in  Gloversville 
cut  wages  from  a  fifth  to  a  tliird.  New  York  clothing  manu- 
facturers amiounced  a  30  percent,  cut  on  a  piece-work  basis.  In 
several  cases  workers  have  voluntarily  oft'ered  to  take  lower  wage- 
scheduies,  as,  for  instance,  the  emi)loyees  in  the  Pullman  (Com- 
pany's shop,  the  Salt  Lake  City  masons,  the  Baltimore  building 
workers,  and  the  workers  in  several  Southern  mills.  Industries 
in  whicji  pay  cuts  lui\e  been  most  drastic  and  most  general,  so 
the  Springfield  UijiiihUciui  notes,  are  the  textile,  motor-car,  iron 
and  steel,  copper-mining,  lumber,  and  garment  trades.  Continues 
The  Repuhlicnn: 

"One  hears  of  almost  no  wage-reductions  as  yet  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  in  most  public  utilities,  and  n  industries  requiring 
contuiuous  operation  where  organized  laoor  has  great  bargaining 
power  by  virtue  of  a  strong  strateg'  position.  In  the  biulding 
trafles  the  housing  shortage  tends  to  maintain  the  high-wage 
level 

"That  labor's  position  tends  to  weaken  in  the  wages  equation, 
however,  is  obAious.  One  hundred  thousand  men  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  Detroit,  the  autompbile  center, 
and  the  downward  pi-essure  in  the  whole  industrial  North  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  rapid  return  to  the  South  of  large  numbers  of 
negroes  who  had  come  north  during  the  labor  scarcity  in  war- 
time. Labor's  "liquidation'  is  also  in  progress  in  the  depart- 
ment-stores of  the  large  cities,  which  are  discharging  numbers  of 
the  cheaper-grade  clerks  instead  of  making  any  general  cut  in 
wages.  Dne  of  the  chief  stores  in  New  York  City  has  laid  off 
one-third  of  its  whole  organization,  and  it  expects  to  rebuild 
later  on  with  a  lower  wage-scale. 

"The  justification  for  the  wage-reductions  reported  is  found 
by  the  employers  not  only  in  their  lean  sales  and  order-books,  but 
also  in  the  reduced  cost  of  living 

"It  is  estimated  that  wages  and  retail  prices  may  soon  settle 
down  to  a  level  not  more  than  50  per  (!ent.  above  the  level  of 
1913-14.  But  this  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  not  attempt  to  lift  prices  of  agricultural  products 
by  special  legislation  raising  tarifl'  duties  on  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  or  ])roviding  for  more  inflation  through  financial 
operations  of  the  Government. 

■"If  our  wage-earners  are  to  accept  reductions  in  pay  without 
serious  protest,  on  the  virtual  assurance  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  to  come  down  and  stay  down,  they  will  be  verj'  unjustly 
victimized  by  legislation  designed  to  ])romote  the  interests 
primarily  of  the  producer's  of  food  and  raw  materials." 

Tojnany.  business  authorities  this^fall  in  wages  seems  a  per- 
fectly logical  result  of  deflation  and  falling  prices.  Since  labor 
tried  to  base  its  recompense  during  the  war  on  the  cost  of  living, 
it  can  not  reasonably,  in  the  view  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Coiinnerce,  object  to  present  readjustment  of  wages  as  prices 
go  down.  "If  wage-cuts  lag  behind  declines  in  the  cost  of  living, 
aiul  the  basic  eight-hour  day  with  compensation  for  overtime, 
A\  hich  was  won  in  so  many  industries,  is  left  tmdisturbed — and 
l)oth  of  these  conditions  have  thus  far  been  met — American 
wage-earners  will  not  be  worse  off  as  regards  real  wages  than 
they  were  before  the  war,  and  as  regards  working  conditions 
they  will  be  much  better  off,".  Prof.  R.  Seager,  of  Columbia 
X'niversity,  tells  us  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  financial 
editor  of  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland)  believes  that  we  are 
entering  the  final  stage  of  deflation  with  "the  inevitable  lowering 
of  wages,  of  retail  prices,  and  of  rents."  He  thinks  that  em- 
}>lo3'ers  have  generally  been  postponing  wage-reductions  until 
tlu>  retailers  began  to  cut  prices.  Now  that  this  is  being  done, 
and  now  that  "there  are  many  evidences  of  approaching  de- 
flation of  rents,"  this  authority  believes  that  labor  will  see  the 
justice  of  wage-deflation.  The  editor  of  Finaticial  America 
(New  York)  tries  to  console  the  wage-earners  with  the  state- 
ment that  despite  wage-reductions  they  "have  not  yielded  as 
much  of  their  earnings  as  many  farmers."  And  now  that  the 
farmer  i,s  mentioned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  editor  of 
The  Stork  and  Dainj  Farmer  (Duluth)  finds  farm  help  obtainable 
in  the  Duluth  employment  agencies  at  a  reduction  of  about 
$25  per  month   in  wages.     The  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,   in    the 
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heart  of  the  New  England  textile-mill  country,  tells  the  workers 
that  their  wage-scales  "will  stand  a  great  deal  of  cutting  and  still 
remain  far  higher  than  before  the  war,"  and  precisely  the  same 
point  is  made  by  the  Baltimore  American  and  the  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  labor  ])aper  like  the  Cleveland  Citizeti 
declares  that  "the  workers  never  receive  increases  in  wages 
proportionate  to  increased  costs  of  living,"  and  the  Socialist 
Milwaukee  Leade-^-  is  convinced  by  recent  happenings  tlial 
"wages  go  up  last  and  come  down  first."  As  retail  prices  are 
reduced  it  may  be  fair  to  reduce  wage-scales,  "especially  bonus 
scales  which  have  been  estal)lished  more  or  less  witli  a  view  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  living  in  a  period  of  abnormal  prices"; 
hut,  insists  the  New  York  Evening  Poxt,  "it  is  mere  justice  that 
the  fall  in  retail  prices  shall  become  real  and  general  before  wages 
are  sliced."  In  answer  to  the  explanation  thai  these  wagc- 
.•eductions  will  restore  the  level  of  June,  1910,  "  and  still  leave 
the  pay-envelop  fatter  by  far  than  it  was  in  the  prewar  period." 
the  Philadelphia  Hnlli'tln  .says:  "Hut  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cost  of  living,  abho  it  is  showing  a  marked  tenden<!y 
downward,  has  not  in  general,  or  in  important  items  like  rt-nt, 
receded  even  to  the  1919  level,  and  the  laborer  is  still  Avorth^  of 
a  hire  that  shall  enable  him  to  live  in  decency  and  even  in 
comfort."  The  Philadeli)hia  i)ai)er  also  tells  employers  that 
labor  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  sacrifice; 
"profits  have  been  extraordinary  during  the  past  five  years,  as 
well  as  wages,  and  they,  too,  can  he  cut,  to  ♦>nabl(!  reduced  prices 
to  stimulate  trade  and  set  the  factory-whe(>ls  going."  The  New 
York  World  turns  sarcastic  as  it  calls  attention  to  the  i)asf 
profits  of  the  textile-manufacturers.  "The  Fall  River  cotton- 
mills,  during  their  j)ast  fiscal  year,  had  to  pay  such  high  wages, 
such  high  |)ri(H's  for  raw  cotton,"  we  are  told,  "that  they  were 
able  to  distribtite  in  dividends  only  ."|9,9H9,."i(M),  or  an  average  of 
29.14  per  cent,  on  their  capital  stock.  Their  liigh(>st  i)revious 
record  was  reached  in  1918  when  .1i>«),()S."),;i2()  was  disbursed,  or  an 
average  of  18.49  |)er  cent."  Hut  with  reduc(>d  wages,  raw  cotton 
r)0  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  a  K(i)uhlicaii  j.rotective  tariff  in 
prospect,  "this  a|>|)ealitig  tale  of  industrial  di.sasttr  promi.ses  not 


any  droj)  in  the  cost  of  living  sufficient  to  justify  drastic  wage- 
cuts.  A  leading  clothing  man  believes  that  the  skilled  workers 
are  getting  no  more  than  they  should,  but  that  there  should  be  a 
readjustment  downward  in  the  case  of  unskilled  labor.  The 
National    Association    of   Manufacturers   has   issued    a    bulletin 


'I'lIK    IJKK-PKKSKKVIOK    MAY    SAVK    Ills   \V\(iKS 

Mori'is  for'  llu'  ( icof-'c  Malt  hew   Ailains  Scr\  ice. 

again  lo  he  repeated."  Tin  I'roN  ideiicf  Stirs  tells  a  similar 
I  ale  of  individual  mills  making  profits  last  year  of  100  per  ccnl.. 
•JOO  per  cent.,  and  220  per  cent.,  and  2r)0  per  cent. 

Some  uumufacturers,  including  a  iniinber  of  Ihost^  in  tlie  city 
of  Hochester,  for  instance,  do  not   believ(>  that   there  lias  hccn 


A    KOBBKin     NOT    UKr-OUTlCU    BY    THK   POI.ICE. 

Walker  in  the  Nt-w  York  CuU 

stating  that  retail  prices  have  not  yet  gone  low  enough  to  justify 
sweeping  wage-cuts.  This  bulletin  urges,  instead,  a  policy  of 
increased  efficiency  and  the  weeding  out  of  dronc>,  slackers,  and 
the  iiuilconteuts  as  aids  to  price-reductions  A  New  Jersey 
manufacturer  warns  employers  ot  the  danger  o^  reducing  wages 
at  a  lime  when  the  public's  purchasing  power  is  st)  "sorely 
needed"  in  busine.ss.  "Do  not,"  he  say^?,  "let  your  pessimism 
control  your  judgment  to  a  j^oint  of  reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  employees." 

From  another  angle,  the  Chicago  Tnhtuie  pleads  with  tlie 
emph>yer  to  "be  reasonable."  Accompanying  the  various 
wage-reductions  are  "indications  that  employers  are  taking 
advantage  of  hard  limes  and  a  slack  lahor  market  to  deal  a 
heavy  ))low  at  the  unions."     This  is  "a  bad  j)olicy": 

"There  is  a  moment's  pause  in  tlie  scramble  to  obtain  labor 
at  any  price,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  employers  should  use  the 
monu'ut  to  knock  labor  down  and  sit  on  its  hea<i.  Hather  the 
pause  should  he  grasped  as  an  opportunity  lo  reaeli  an  under- 
standing which  will  prevent  difficulties." 

The  .same  argumeni  for  a  common  understanding  between 
empU)yer  and  employee  on  this  matter  of  wage-levels  is  made 
by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Denver  Uocky  Mnuntnin  Newf, 
and  the  lialeigli  \t  ir.f  and  OlKscrrer.  And  in  the  Hrooklyn  Eagle 
we  read : 

Cutting  wages  without  consullalioii  with  emiUoyees  and 
without  fully  explaining  to  those  affected  the  reasons  for  the 
cuts  is  more  than  likely  to  breed  iiulustrial  warfare  and  entail 
heavy  losses  all  around.  Where  emi)loyers  and  employees  are 
on  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation  the  question  of 
meeting  .-i  decline  of  business  with  a  cut  in  wages  may  be  frankly 
discust  and  satisfactorily  .settled.  Thai  appears  to  have  been 
the  course  lately  adopted  in  at  least  two  Southern  factories 
where  wages  were  lowered  on  the  initiative  of  llu>  employees 
themselves.  In  the  managtMuent  of  both  of  these  corporations 
the  employees  were  represented  and  they  were  thus  made  to 
understand  the  necessity  for  themselves  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  business  by  helping  to  lower  running  charges. 
The  result  is  that  business  will  contiinie.  employment  will  not 
cease,  and  enii)U)yers  and  employees  are  nuule  lo  feel  that  they 
are  interdei>endent  and  mutually  helpful." 
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it  -^Y  BOTH  SIDES  LIVE  UP  to  the  friendly  spirit"  iu 
which  the  new  agi'eement  was  reached  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  employees  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  labor  disputes,  then,  says  *the  management  of  the 
i-ailroad,  future  strikes  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  and  not  even 
a  strike  vote  ever  need  be  taken  b.y  the  employees  concerned. 
Since  the  Pennsylvania  is  our  largest  railroad  system,  with  its 
130.000  stockholders,  250,000  employees,  and  27.000  luiles  of 
track,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  editors  deeply  imprest.  And 
the  more  so  since,  as  Air.  John  .1.  Leary  tells  us  in  the  New  York 
World,  the  railway  executives  of  the  coimtry  have  met  and  de- 
cided to  follow  the  Pennsylvania's  example  of  arranging  to  adjust 
differences  with  emi)loye&s  through  a  series  of  joint  boards. 
Railroad  labor-leaders  generally  prefer  a  national  agi-eement, 
while  thf^  managers  think  it  much  better  for  each  road  to.  settle 
its  own  affairs  "within  the  family,"  so  to  speak.  "By  dealing 
direct  with  their  men  it  is  maintained  that  it  will  be  more  nearly 
j)ossible  to  avoid  injustice  on  either  side  and  at  the  same  time 
decrease  the  danger  of  strikes  bj'  giving.an  early  decision  on  all 
matters  that  may  arise."  Tint,  as  the  Lowell  Covrier-Citizeti 
observes,  "the  manifest  d.iffieiilty  lies  in  the  living  up  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  such  plans  by  both  sides.  ■  There's  the' rub,  and  thert>'s 
the  'if  in  w;hich  so  much  virtue  traditionally  inheres."  Perhaps 
when  some  of  the  labor  weeklies  get  around  to  di.scussion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  plan,  this  doubt  may  loom  still  larger,  but  at 
present  it  does  not  seem  to  worry  many  editors.  In  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  finds 
it  quite  negligible: 

"If  there  had  been  in  the  minds  of  (>ither  party  to  this  agi'ee- 
ment  any  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  which  would  prevail,  such  an 
agreement  never  could  ha^e  been  reached.  It  is  evident  that 
the  settlement  is  based  on  mutual  confidence,  and  where  this 
exisLS  there  can  l)e  no  question  as  to  results." 

And  in  all  the  big  towns  along  the  Pennsylvania  we  find 
editors  congratulating  the  railway  managers  and  labor-leaders 
who  have  worked  out  the  new  plan.  In  NeM'  York,  it  seems  to 
77/(;  Journnl  of  Commerce  that  the  Pennsylvania  has  done  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  in  the  way  of  "establishing  machinery 
foi'  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  lal>or  disputes  that  may  arise." 
In  Philadelphia,  The  Public  Ledger  thinks  that  "because  this 
mutual  working  agr(>ement  should  operate  to  safeguard  the 
public  interest  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  company  and  its 
trainmen,  and  thus  set  a  precedent  for  imitation  elsewhere," 
it  "is  properly  to  l)e  regarded  as  a  great  forward  step  in  stabiUzing 
industrial  relations  in  a  field  wliere  there  was  vast  room  for  better 
methods,  a  more  hunuine  and  a  mutually  advantageous  under- 
.standing."  In  Pittsburgh.  The  Pout  likeAvise  congi-atulates  the 
country;  The  Sun,  of  Baltimore,  and  The  Herold,  of  Washington, 
join  in  the  chorus  of  praise;  and  under  the  head-line,  "Peace 
Along  the  Pennsylvania,"  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  commends 
the  plan  as  illustrating  anew  "the  right  way  to  peace  and  amity 
in  industrial  relations." 

As  briefly  described  by  a  recent  statement  sent  out  from  the 
Pennyslvania's  Philadelphia  office,  the  new  agreement,  which 
V)ecame  effective  January  1,  includes  "the  enginemen,  conductors, 
firemen,  hostlers,  trainmen,  and  switch-tenders,  constituting 
the  most  numerous  gi-oups  of  employees  directly  engaged  in  the 
movement  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic."  It  may  be  extended 
latcir  to  other  groups.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  joint  review- 
ing committee  on  which  management  and  la})or  are  equally 
represented  which  must  reach  decisions  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
It  is  to  nu^et  monthly  and  hear  appeals  from  the  monthly  meet- 
ings belv,,^en  managers  and  labor  representatives  in  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Every  decision, 
whether  of  the  joict  reviewing  committee  or  one  of  the  sub- 


ordinate meetings,  is,  after  ratification  or  modification  by  the 
reviewing  committee,  to  be  made  "V)inding  upon  the  management 
and  employees  in  all  regions"  and  is  to  "govern  all  existing 
and  future  cases  of  a  similar  nature." 


TO   SELL   EUROPE   OUR   SURPLUS 
ON   TICK 

THERE  ARE  "GOVERNMENT  DUTIES  preceding 
war,  during  w  ar,  and  following  war,"  declares  the  financial 
Boston  News  Bureau,  and  one  of  these  duties,  points 
out  th7s  paper,  is  to  do  everything  it  can  to  find  a  foreign  market 
for  our  surplus  wheat  and  other  farm  products,  cotton,  shoes, 
and  other  manufactured  commodities.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  United  States  has  more  cotton,  more  gi'ain,  more  copper, 
more  steel,  and  more  commodities  in  general  than  it  can  use. 
European  manufacturers  want  cotton  to  spin,  but,  points  out 
the  Detroit  Free  Prey.'<,  "they  can  not  pay  for  the  cotton  until 
they  sell  the  finished  product."  For  these  reasons  farmers, 
cotton-planters,  and  exporters  urged  so  strongly  that  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  be  revived  that  both  Houses  passed  a 
resolution  to  revive  the  cori)oration,  and  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  resolution  they  overrode  his  veto.  Dui'ing  the  war 
this  corporation  advanced  money  to  concerns  engaged  in  work 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  when  these  firms  could 
not  get  the  money  through  ordinary  banking  channels.  Its 
capital  stock  is  oAvned  by  the  Ciovernment.  Last  May  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suspended  oi)erations,  and  now  the 
corporation  is  to  be  reAaved  so  that  it  may  lend  money  to  banks 
which  finance  exports  and  make  advances  to  persons  and  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  exportation  of  domestic  products  when  the 
exporter  can  not  ot)tain  credit  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  short, 
our  surplus  products  will  be  .sold  to  Europe  on  credit,  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  pay  the  home  producers  and  trust  Europe  to 
pay  him  later. 

"The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  corporation  is  to  finance 
exports,"  declares  the  Baltimore  A^ew.s;  "its  real  intent  is  to  do 
indirectly  what  can  not  be  done  directly — protect  the  farmer's 
overdrawn  credit  and  refinance  him."  "Yet,"  thinks  the 
Duluth  Herald,  "nobody  wll  he  more  grievotisly  disappointed 
than  the  farmer  in  the  outcome  of  this  legislation."  "It  may 
be  the  middle  of  March  before  action  of  any  consequence  can 
be  taken,  and  meanwhile  the  emergency  is  passing,"  predicts 
one  paper.  In  any  event,  "it  means  that  the  Government  will 
finance  transactions  which  the  banks  considered  too  great  a  risk," 
asserts  the  Rochester  Post-Ex  press,  and,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  new  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Uniou,  "will 
have  no  more  effect  on  the  inevitable  economic  conditions  than 
did  Attorney-General  Palmer's  nibbling  operations  against 
profiteers." 

As  to  the  President's  veto,  many  papers  seem  to  agree  with 
the  New^  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  he  showed  great 
"wisdom  and  courage  in  vetoing  the  bill."  His  decisive  action 
proves,  according  to  the  Indianapolis  News,  that  "whatever 
may  be  true  of  the  motor-apparatus  of  the  President,  his  mind  is 
working  with  its  old-time  clearness  and  A-igor,"  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun  Aoices  the  opinion  of  several  editors  when  it  declares  that 
"it  is  easier  to  override  the  President's  veto  than  to  refute, |the 
reasoning  of  the  message  accompanying  it."  The  various 
reasons  for  and  against  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion were  discust  in  our  issue  of  January  1,  but  at  that  time  the 
President  had  not  been  heard  from.  In  his  message  the  Presi- 
dent says: 

"The  recent  Brussels  conference,  composed  of  experts  from 
many  European  countries  and  from  other  nations,  itself  exprest 
the  opinion  that  further  credits  should  not  be  accorded  directly 
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by  governments.      I  do  iiol  believe  tliat  tlxy  sliould  he  accorded 
indirectly, 

"Exports  of  domestic  products  have  not  declined  since  the 
armistice.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly  increased.  The 
diflficulty  in  the  way  of  still  larger  exports  does  not  seem  to  lie 
so  much  in   the  lack  of   financial   ability   liere  as   in  Em'ope's 


Coimuittee,  fm-ther  states  that  "the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
will  have  to  put  into  the  corporation  approximately  $.380,000,000 
which  liad  been  used  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  reducing 
the  public  debt,"  and  many  editors  wonder  how  the  new  law 
will  affect  the  value  of  Liberty  bonds.     "Is  this  a  good  time  to 


lack  of  means  to  make   jiayment.     The  experts   of  the  1^-ussels      issue  more  government  bonds?"  asks  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 


J^- 
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conference  reiwrted  that  'one  of  tlie  chief  ol>stacles  to  the  grant- 
ing of  credits  is  the  absence  in  boiTowing  countries  of  suUicient 
securities  for  ultimate  re})ayment.'  T'ntil  this  obstacle  is  re- 
moved it  is  difficult  to  see  how  materially  larger  exports  to 
Europe  are  to  be  made  even  if  exporters,  aided  or  unaided  b.\ 
government  finance,  stand  ready  to  do  their  jKirl. 

"Tnder  the  law  if  the  activities  of  the  (;or])oration  were  re- 
sumed no  direct  advances  could  be  made  to  produ«'ers.  and  if 
they  could  Im;  they  would  not  accon)plish  the  objects  in  view. 
They  would  not  create  demand  for  our  ])roducls.  They  could  be 
made  only  to  exporters  or  to  banks  engaged  in  financing  exports, 
and  if  they  did  in  some  measure 
stimulate  exports  they  would 
probably  not  have  the  effect 
apparently  most  desired  of  sub- 
stantiallx'  increasing  tliose  of 
agricultural  <'omtnodities. 

"It  is  liighly  probable  that 
the  inost  imincdiatt!  and  con- 
spicuous effect  of  the  W'sumj)- 
tion  of  the  corporation's  aiitivi- 
ties  would  be  an  effort  on  the 
pan  of  f'xporters  to  shift  the 
financing  of  their  operations 
from  ordinary  commercial  chan- 
nels to  the  (lovcrnment.  This 
would  be  unfortunate.  It  woidd 
r'ontintie  the  Oxovernnnrnt  as  an 
active  factor  in  ordinarx'  busi- 
ness operations.  If  acli\  ilics  of 
any  considerable  magnituric  re- 
sulted fhcy  would  necessitate 
the  imposition  of  additional 
taxes  or  further  borrowing,  either 
through  the  War  Kinaiice  (^»r- 
poration  or  b\  the  Treasury.  In 
either  case  new  burdens  would 
be  laid  upon  all  llu'  peo])|e." 

"The  President  is  righl,"  aN- 
serls  the  New  lla\'en  Joiininl- 
('oiirier,  "becaus«'  he  takes  the 
only  view  that  can  be  talveii  from 

the  standpoint  of  sound  business  ec<momics."  And  "the  Senate 
is  wrong,"  <'ontinues  this  pa|>er,  "because  it  refused  to  take  that 
into  consid<'ralion  and.  is  mo\ed  entirely  by  political  motives." 
■  Ignorance  and  demagogy,  not  consi<lerations  of  right  and  sound- 
ness, are  at  bottom  of  that  j)erfonmince."  declares  the  Louisville 
('oiirier-Jtmrniil,  while  the  IMiila<lel])hia  Hiilldin  lcK)ks  upon 
the  ai^tion  of  the  Seniit<>  and  House  as  '"concessions  to  expedi<>nc\ . 
in  part  financial  and  in  part  political."  But  "the  purpose  up|>er- 
most  in  their  mind  was  to  do  sonu-thing  that  <'oidd  be  referred 
Ut  as  farnHT  legislation,"  thinks  the  Indianapolis  Xeirs.  What 
it  really  amounts  to.  however,  says  the  Providence  .Vff/'.s,  is  thai 
Congress,  in  sele<Ming  I  he  farmt>r  as  a  pri\  ileged  perst)n,  is  using 
the  people's  mone\  dishonestly."  Ilowexer,  as  the  New  York 
Timcti  ])oinls  out  : 

■"This  jHlion  ii\  Congress  is  meaningless  uidess  followtd  u|> 
1>\  further  legisl.ilion.  Congress  must  now  provide  fund>  for 
(he  (orporalion.  These  can  b<^  obtained  in  one  of  two  ways- 
either  In  direct  appropriations  out  «»f  tlu>  Treasur\ .  now  facing 
a  delicit  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  of  about  .'fl;i..")(K».(KM).(MM). 
or  by  llu'  sale  of  bonds.  In  the  opinion  of  finance  anllioritii>. 
either  plan  means  increased  titration  and  further  holding  up  of 
falling  prices,  now  giving  way  to  economic  forces.  Critics  of 
I  he  proposition  sa,\  thai  the  <-redits  of  Europe  are  absorbed 
and  any  further  aid  given  l>.v  the  I  niled  Stal(>s  (Jovermuent 
woidd  be  dangerous  and  probably  mean  a  loss  to  the  peoi)le. 

"it    is   pointed   out    if   Congros   is     serious   in   adopting   this 
legislation,  fumls  of  about  *l  .(MM ).()()( ).( MM)  must   lie  |>r.)v  ide<l.  ' 
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and  as  if  in  rep]>-  the  Washington  Po.^t  declares  that  if  this  is 
done  "it  will  undoul)tedly  result  in  further  reductions  in  the 
market  prices  of  outstanding  Liberty  bonds  and  a  consequent 
further  Irtss  to  the  millions  who  own  them."  The  Buffalo 
('ommercinl,  which  l)elieves  that  "this  financing  of  private 
enterprise  at  public  ex])ense  is  fundamentally  wTong,  and  will 
react  upon  the  country  most  unfavcjrably,"  declares  that  "the 
issuing  of  more  bonds  will  check  the  process  of  deflation  which  is 
now  almost  completed,  and  later  on  we  shall  have  to  go  through 

once  more  the  things  that  we 
have  just  been  going  tlirough." 
As  the  Springfield  Republican 
explains: 

"The  re\ival  of  the  War 
Finance'  Corporation  over  the 
executive  veto  is  really  a  'sop' 
to  the  Western  and  Southern 
farmers.'  It  recalls  the  da3-s 
when  ( 'ongress  felt  obUged  to  'do 
something  for  silver'  in  order  to 
appea>e  the  producing  interests 
of  the  West  and  South.  That 
the  corporation  will  prove  a  dis- 
api)ointment  to  those  sincerely 
expecting  a  rise  in  prices  of  farm 
products  from  its  operation  is 
almost  a  certainty.  Economi- 
cally, there  is  not  a  little  ab- 
surdity in  legislating  to  promote 
a  pri\  ate  export  trade  by  the  use 
of  govermnent  credit  when  our 
exptu'ts  for  last  month  are  esti- 
mated at  double  our  imports, 
and  the  total  exjxirts  for  the 
year  1*.>2()  are  estimated  at 
*S,l«U,0(KS,4tj8,  as  against  im- 
ports of  $."),4«i8,0.53:4(i0." 

And  we  are  told  in  a  news 
dispatch  that — 

"The  corpora  lit  Mi's  jirevious  record  is  significant.  Total 
lo.ins  on  exports  made  by  it  from  the  tune  such  loans  were 
authorized  on  March  3,  1919,  to  ^lay  10,  10*20,  when  advances 
were  suspended,  amounted  to  *4.'),.">()0.0(K1.  During  the  same 
jwriod  the  total  exports  from  the  I'nited  States  aniounled  in 
approximately  .«9,(>(M).(MMMMK)." 

The  unique  comment  of  the  Boston  Neu-s  Burcitu,  a  financial 
paper  which  lines  up  in  favor  of  restoring  the  corporation's 
powers,  is  interesting.     As  we  are  told  by  this  paper: 

"Detlalion  has  gone  as  far  in  this  country  as  is  consistent 
with  saft>ty,  prudence,  or  sanity.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  pidl  down  all  prices  at  once.  It  .shoidd  not  be  the 
function  of  any  ni;iii  or  group  of  men  or  of  government  to  deflat* 
prices.  IVices  deflate  themselves  when  the  demand  is  supplii'd. 
Rill  there  are  limes  of  disorganization  when  a  parental  hand  can 
restore  oi'der  more  econtimically  :ind  promptly  than  the  law  of 
siippiv   and  demand. 

"We  are  not  yet  through  the  w.ir-cloiid,  and  it  is  just  as  much 
the  funclion  of  the  Covernnient  to  help  restoi-e  balances  and 
business  e(piilibi-iiinis  .afler  the  war  as  it  is  to  take  measures  to 
l>iev(>tit  disorganization  during  war  or  undertake  peace  measures 
liefoiv  war.  ruder  our  present  war-relations  with  (b-rntany. 
how  can  Ir'ade  relations  be  i-esurued  with  Cen1i';il  Europe  with- 
out governnuMit  leadership  and  jn'oteclion".' 

"Kver\v  agent  that  can  assisF  temi)orarily.  or  otherwise,  in 
restoring  international  ti'ade  organization  should  be  weh'omed 
and  rt'ceive  political  and  tinaiK-ial  -support.  This  is  im  time 
for  theorizing  «'oncerning  the  limitalion  of  government  functions. 
Most  of  the  ectmomic  theories  of  the  world  have  been  upset  by 
the  war.  What  is  •wanted  is  action— pronipl  .uliori  in  the 
nstoratiou  of  economic  equilibriums." 
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A   GENTLE   HINT  TO   CUBA 

CUBA  "MUST  WATCH  HER  STEP,"  remarked  the 
Baltimore  *S'(///  Avhen  it  learned  that  M  ajor-General 
Crowder  had  been  sent  hy  President  Wilson  to  consult 
wnth  President  Menocal.  of  Ciiba,  on  conditions  in  that  country, 
for,  according  to  the  Syracuse  Pn.st-Standard,  ©uha  "is  in  a 
desperate  political  and  financial  plight."  "There  is  no  civil 
war  in  Cuba  now,  nor  is  the  (Jovernment  threatened  by  force," 
points  out  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "but  a  moratorium  declared  by 
the  Government  prevents  the  collection  of  debts  diie  to  Ameri- 
cans, cancelation  of  contracts  owing  to  the  slump  in  sugar  has 
produced  a  novel  situation,  and  Havana's  harbor  is  congested 
with  ships  loaded  with  undelivered  goods."  T/.e  moratorium, 
declares  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph,  "has  caused  wide- 
spread financial  embarrassment  not  only  to  the  bixsiness  men  of 
Cuba,  but  to  foreigners  engaged  in  trade  with  them."  As 
Cuba's  Presidential  election  still  remains  unsettled,  "there  is  no 
prospect  of  lifting  the  moratorium  or  of  trying  to  reorganize  the 
island's  finances,"  thinks  the  Providence  Journal.  Therefore, 
with  a  question  ha^iug  three  angles— political,  financial,  and 
economic — "General  Crowder  will  find  that  his  mission  carries 
Avith  it  responsibihties  as  grave  as  the  problems  involved  are 
delicate,"  notes  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  significantly  remarks  that  his  trip  "may  or  may  not 
foreshadow  another  American  intervention."  Corttinues  The 
Transcript: 

"It  will  be  General  CroA\der's  dut\',  therefore,  to  make 
recommendations  on  two  main  problems.  First  and  foremost, 
he  must  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  Cuban  finances,  and 
suggest  a  method  by  which  her  financial  difficulties  can  lie  over- 
come and  her  economic  reha])ilitation  be  speedily  effected. 
American  business  men,  no  less  than  the  Cubans  themselves, 
demand  that  Cuban  finances  be  straightened  out  and  the  mora- 
torium terminated  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  political  situa- 
tion, quite  naturally,  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  economic 
difficulties  of  the  island  republic.  And  here  the  task  of  General 
Oowder  becomes  more  delicate.  If  the  deadlock  continues 
between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals,  presumably  he 
will  have  to  investigate  the  legality  of  the  conditions  under 
wliieh  the  elections  were  held." 

"It  was  General  Crowder  Avho  framed  the  regulations  under 
which  the  elections  are  held,"  the  Boston  Herald  reminds  us,  and 
the  Springfield  Rcpuhlican,  among  many  others,  remarks  that 
the  General  "is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  mission."  "He 
knows  Cuba;  and  Cubans  knoAV  and  trust  him,"  add.s  the 
Newark  Evening  News.     But  there  is  no  reason  for  Cuba  to 


"reA'erl  to  the  political  jungle  every  time  she  has  a  Presidciitifil 
election."  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun.     Ex])lains  this  paper: 

"Since  Cuba  won  her  iiidependeuce  three  general  elections 
have  been  held  during  jx'Hods  when  T'nited  States  troops  were 
not  occupying  the  island.  Two  of  these  ended  in  revolutions. 
The  last  one  has  resulted  in  an  i  in  pa  sac  which  has  developed 
serious  possibilities.  While  Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas.  candidate  of  a 
coalition,  is  unofficially  decUu-ed  to  have  received  a  majority  of 
votes,  the  Lilieral  followers  of  .Jose  Miguel  Gome/  have  con- 
tested the  election  in  the  courts,  holding  uj)  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  winner,  so  that  it  is  not  yet  known  who  will  succeed 
Pi'esident  Menocal  Avhen  his  term  expires  on  IN! ay  20. 

"Cuba  has  become  so  important  that  she  can  no  longer  !>«■ 
allowed  to  behave  in  the  manner  wliich  has  for  long  been  tradi- 
tional in  Latin- American  republics.  President  Wilson  has  sent 
General  Crowder  there  to  tell  her  so.  The  I'nited  States  not 
only  has  the  right  to  intervene,  but  has  also  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  Avhen  necessary.  And  this  slej)  is  just  short  of 
actual  interA'ention. 

"General  Oowder's  mission  is  a  gentle  remiudei-  for  the 
Cubans.  The  political  situation  must  be  litpiidated  so  that  the 
republic  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  seriously  its  financial 
troubles.  Washington  is  responsible  not  only  to  our  own  people, 
but  to  foreign  countries  as  well,  for  the  niaintenarice  of  a  stable 
government  in  the  island." 

"On  the  face  of  the  returns  as  given  out  it  would  ajipear  that 
Zayas  was  elected,  biit  Gomez  and  his  supporters  charge  whoU- 
sale  frauds,"  notes  the  Utiea  Press;  "however,  it  is  certain  that 
had  Gomez  been  elected,  Zayas  wo\ild  have  charged  the  Gomez 
party  with  fraud."  "But,"  continues  this  i)aper  with  engaging 
frankness,  "that  doesn't  mean  that  there  were  no  frauds  on 
behalf  of  Zayas.  The  probability  is  that  supporters  of  both 
candidates  are  guilty  of  cheating  up  to  the  limit  of  their  op- 
portunity." The  relationship  of  the  two  men  is  rather  involved, 
according  to  The  Press,  Avhich  goes  on: 

"Gomez,  it  seems,  is  a  perpetual  candidate  for  President  of 
Cuba.  He  Avas  elected  once  and  his  administration  was  a 
scandal  and  all  but  bankrupted  the  island  republic's  treasury. 
HoAv  much,  if  any,  of  an  improA  ement  Alfredo  Zayas  would  be 
over  Gomez  is  a  question,  probably  to  be  determined  only  by 
experieuce.  The  relations  of  the  two  men  indicate  the  tangle  of 
Cuban  politics.  One  was  President  and  the  other  Vice-President 
of  Cuba  at  the  same  time;  they  have  been  pohtical  partners, 
defeated  candidates,  and  afterward  leaders  in  revolutions  or 
threatened  risings,  and  now  they  are  rival  candidates  and  bitter 
enemies." 

We  find  in  the  New  York  Commercial  a  statement  by  the 
Cutiau  Consul.  aa-Iio  says  he  believes  that  "tAvo  months  Avill  see  a 
complete  return  to  normal  in  the  financial  and  political  condi- 
tions in  Cuba."     As  he  explains: 
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'"Xaturally  such  an  cvtut  as  tlu  cuUapsc  of  th<!  sugar  mai'ket 
would  brins  about  a  severo  financial  crisis  in  a  country  whoso 
l)ros))('rity  is  liased  so  largely  on  one  ))rocluct.  The  banks 
had  inadn  largf  loans  to  sugar-planters  and  i-ctinr-rs  on  a  basis  of 
lh(  inarkcl  value  of  suyar.  When  the  security  for  these  loans 
suffered  a  siu-inkage  in  \aluo  of  approximately  To  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  many  of  the  banks  became  technically 
insolvent. 

"In  a  situation  like  that  the  nioratori\im  was  the  <mly  solu- 
tion. The  l)anks  were  allowed  time  to  readjust  their  affairs 
to  new  conditions.  This  period  of  readjustment  is  now  nearinjij 
its  end,  ami  a  complete  restoration  of  normal  conditions  wiU  not 
l)e  lonjr  delayed." 

At  jireseiit,  however,  declares  the  Indianapolis  Neiv.s,  "the 
planters,  I  he  l)ankers,  and  the  Government  are  all  hopelessly 
mvolved  in  a  situation  w  hich  deman<ls  that  they  pay  their  losses 
and  start  over  again;  until  they  do  this,  the  island  caiuiiot  hopt- 
to  prosper."  To  bo  sure,  "her  politics  are  slightly  out  of  joint, 
but  no  oni  need  be  concerned,"  thinks  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen.  "She  must  behave,  however,  or  her  political  freedom 
may  be  curtailed  until  she  gets  lier  senses  back,"  adds  this  ])aper. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Cuban  Relations,  .say  Washington 
dispat«-hes,  would  send  a  special  subcommittee  to  that  island 
to  investigate  conditions  there,  but  many  editors  think  tlii^ 
entirely  unnecessary  and  even  unwise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
G'Mieral  Crowder,  a  non-part i/,ati  observer,  has  been  well  received 
by  the.  President  of  Cuba  and  will  I'eport  conditions  to  tin 
E*resident.     Furthermore,  adds  the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  Senate  Committee  has  the  power  to  summon  Clem  ral 
(Crowder,  after  he  has  observed  the  situation  in  Cuba,  and  obtain 
from  him  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  action 
by  th<!  United  States. 

"With  this  in  mind  jt  seems  unwise  for  the  Senate  to  send  a 
special  committee  to  Cuba  at  this  time.  TIkto  is  no  great 
mystery  concerning  the  (.'uban  election  muddle  or  the  financial 
crisis  there.  The  financial  situation  is  equally  simple.  Cuba';- 
j)rosperity  is  based  upon  sugar,  and  the  sugar  market  has  col- 
lapsed, just  as  our  cotton,  toba<'co,  food,  and  otlnr  markits 
have  collapsed.  Cuba,  suf^'ers  more,  relatively,  because  sugar  is 
her  main  dependeiK-e,  but  a  Senate  committee  could  710I  <liaiur<' 
that  situation." 

All  ho  practically  e\  ery  ediii;rial  reaching  this  olficre  approx  es 
the  I'resident's  <!Ourse,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  thinks 
we  already  have  gone  loo  far  in  s«'nding  GetMrai  ( ■row<ler  to 
the  island  with  "a  'snooping'  commission  to  nose  into  the 
private  political  affairs  of  our  jieighbor."  We  nmy  even  lose  the 
friendship  of  tli(>  Cubans,  ])redicts  this  pai)er,  simply  because — 

"We  st>em  to  i)oss«'ss  a  genius  for  rui)bing  the  wnuig  wa\  \.\u 
sensibilities  of  Latin  ixtoples,  and  it  would  be  regrettable  in  the 
extreme,  if  we  should  lose,  by  mere  diplomatic  ill-manners,  the 
one  of  the  few  Latin  lands  with  whi<'li  we  remain,  to  date,  on 
perfe<!tly  good  terms. 

"Truts  all  has  not  been  smooth  i>oliticaiiy  in  Cid)a  of  late. 
but  who  could  exjM'ct  an  oily  exterior  din-ing  a  time  of  industrial 
upheaval?  Our  own  political  pot  has  not  been  boiling  any  too 
gently,  as  shown  by  the  Nov«'mber  tipset. 

"Cuba  is  passing  through  a  very  trying  i)eriod  financiallv  , 
and  it  is  dou]>ly  regrettable  that  our  Ann>ricaii  money  interests 
are  so  closely  ticMl  up  with  those  of  th(>  island.  For,  as  a  result. 
it  will  be  .said,  )-iglitly  or  wrongly,  no  matter  what  pari  our 
Governnnnt  nuiy  play  in  the  island's  alVairs,  that  we  are  urged  to 
action  by  that  bugbear  of  Latin  .\mericii—  'tlollar  diplomacy  I '" 

On  the  contrary,  "the  dispatch  of  General  Crowder  to  CuIki 
is  a  wise  step,  which  may  obviate  the  necessity  of  more  costly 
»<;tion,"  declares  the  Chicago  Evening  Pout.  In  any  ca.se,  we 
are  told — 

■  Whatever  steps  are  taken  must  )»e  clearly  nuirked  by  ))rinuu-\ 
••onsideralion  for  the  good  of  the  Cuban  i)eople.  Ther(>  nnisl 
be  axoidance  of  occasion  for  suspicion  that  we  are  seeking  to 
promote  what  might  be  regarch'd  as  an  exploitatory  interest  on 
the  part  of  American  business.  This  is  the  more  important  at 
the  present  moment  inasmueh  as  we  ha\e  ihe  o))i)ori  unitx 
to  set  an  exam))le  lor  tin  world  in  the  discharge  of  our  ^elf- 
a-^unied   ni.-indate  lor  ( 'iib.-in   welfare." 


FEWER    LYNCHINGS 

TlIK  "MOST  DAiMXAHLE  HFCMJKD  in  all  the  sta- 
tistics of  human  affairs" — the  annual  record  of  lynch- 
ings  in  the  United  States,  has  just  been  made  public 
by  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  but  it  is  the  San  Antonio  Express' 
that  describes  it.  Sixtj'-one  persons — fifty-tliree  negroes,  includ- 
ing a  woman,  and  eight  whites — were  the  \ictims.  This  con- 
stitutes a  2.5  per  cent,  reduction  in  lynchings,  which  leads  th( 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Time!^  and  several  other  newspapers  to  take 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  lynchings  were  twenty-two  fewer  in 
number  in    P)2()  than  during   PU<».       It   is  true,   in   fact,   that 


IIKII'I  \(.     MIM      r<»     I'ADDI.K     His    oWN     (    \\(>K 

Ariirri-.  in  i  lif  Ci^orirt-  M:iiilii«   Aiiaius  Serxici-. 

I  lie  past  eight  jears  have  all  been  below  the  previous  average, 
and,  1017  lunl  only  .'iS,  as  against  high  record:?  in  the  '90's  thai 
ran  as  high  as  2().S,in  IS92.  "But  a  more  hopeful  sign  is  thai 
in  lifty-six  instances — (en  in  the  North  and  forty-six  in  tin 
Sniilli — officers  of  the  law.  from  Governor  to  sheriff,  prevented 
lynchings,"  notes  the  Manchest+*r  Union.  Minii»;sota  and  Cal- 
ifornia, with  three  victims  each,  are  included  in  the  list  for  the 
first  time  in  se\  eral  years,  .so  that  these  occurrences  and  the 
record  as  a  whole  suggests  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  thai 
"liie  negro  does  not  escape  danger  of  capital  punishment  by 
mob  law  by  moving  into  the  North."  "Lynching  is  the  w«)rsl 
plague  of  anti-Americanism  with  which  this  coinitry  is  atfiicted." 
the  San  Antonio  K.ipre.-i.s  c«mtiiuies,  as  it  giv»'s  tlu;  record  of 
p'eoph'  lynched  and  the  States  in  which  they  were  p\it  to  death: 

"Te.vas,  10;  Georgia.  U;  Alabama,  Florida.  Missi.ssi)»pi,  each. 
7;  Califorr.ia.  Minnesota.  North  C^irolina.  Oklahoma,  each,  o: 
Arkansas.  Illinois.  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Mis>ouri.  Ohio,  Soutli 
Carolina.  X'irginia,  West  Virginia,  each.  1." 

'/'//(  K.rpnss  does  not  attempt  to  hide  or  gU)ss  ov«'r  the  fact 
that  Texas  leads  in  the  number  of  persons  lynched  by  its  citi- 
zens. For  years  this  ]>aper  has  had  available  an  ■"anti-lynching'" 
fund  for  rewarding  the  arrest,  leading  to  conviction  i.nd  pun- 
ishnu'ut.  of  lynchers  or  wi)uld-be  lyncliers.  And  in  a  Iwo- 
ci>lumn  editorial  we  are  told: 

"It  goes  without   saying  that   the  law    li.is   uo\    1 n   and   is 

not  being  enforCi>d  against  those  who.  as  m<inbers  of  mobs, 
ruthlessly  breach  ihe  statutes  on  murder  and  other  crimen 
in\(»l\t'd  in  lynching.  .Iudg<»s,  grand  juri<s.  prosecutor^,  peace 
oflicei's  of  coiitIs  that    lia\e  been  directiv  and   hrribh    outr.-iued 
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by  tlae  lyuebiug  of  prisoners  who  liad  come  iulo  their  keeping 
and  jurisdiction,  have  not  brought  to  justice  these  other  mm-- 
derous  enemies  to  society  and  organized  government  to  law  and 
order — the  lynchers.  The  lynchers  have  gone  on  piling  worse 
crime  and  savagery  upon  the  crime  and  savagerj'  of  their  ^-ictirais 
— unchecked. 

'.'The  Express  appeals  to  the  pati-iotic  American  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  Texans,  and  to  the  incoming  executive  and 
legislature  at  Austin,  so  to  arouse  and  so  to  act  that  the  State's 
name  shall  be  removed  from  the  head  of  the  Ijuehiug  record 
this  year;  and,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  removed  from  that  record 
altogether. 

"The  State  government  must  act.  It  must  contrive  not  only 
to  punish  the  lyncher,  the  mobbist,  but  also  to  remove  from 


office — for  dangerous  dereliction  in  his  sworn,  solemn  duty 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas — any  peace  officer, 
prosecutor,  judge,  who  fails  or  refuses  to  proceed  against  these 
criminals  to  the  genuine  limit  of  his  legal  ]>ower  and  his 
capability. 

"The  State  government  must  overcome  that  hideous  degra- 
dation of  its  laws  and  its  com-t  system,  of  its  citizenship,  and 
particularly  of  the  youth  of  Texas,  which  results  from  non- 
enforcement  of  the  statutes  imder  which  the  members  of  a 
lynch-mob  could  be  punished  as  murderers. 

"The  State  government  must  ovei'come  the  degrading  deter- 
rents of  local  fear,  influence,  or  'pull' — in  political,  social,  and 
business  considerations^-before  it  can  get  local  official  action 
toward  prevention  or  ])imishment  of  the  lynching  crime.". 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Living  is  getting  cheaper.     So  i^^  life. — Norfolk  Virginian-Piloi. 
Europe  seems  eager  to  come  across,  except  in  cash. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  people  will  have  wars  they  must  learn  to  love  taxes. — Chicago  Daily 

News. 

What  expensive  material  is  candy  made  of  now .  sitice  sugar  is  cheap? — 
Toledo  Blade. 

Lloyd  George  seems  perfL-ctly  willing  to  give  Ireland  anything  except 
what  it  wants. — Ne^w  York  World. 

Giving  two  Parliaments  to  Ireland  looks  Uke  a  very  liberal  concession 
to  fhe  Irisii  orators. — Dallas  News. 

Apparevtly  the  only  way  to  make  Jack  Dempsey  .stop  fighting  is  to 
start  another  war. — New  York  World. 

Speaking  of  immigration.  Europe  made  its  own  bed  and  now  wants  to 
sleep  in  America's. — Chicago  Daily  New.s. 

It  wasn't  the  closed  shop  or  the  open  shoj)  that  brought  on  this  depres- 
sion, but  the  don't  shop. — North  Adams  Herald. 

SECRET.iUiiES  Baker  .and  Daniels  seem  much  more  belligerent  Uian 
they  were  in  1917. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Hanging  coal  profiteers  as  high  a.s  Haman  would  not  V>e  sufflcifni  pun- 
ishment.    Hang  'em  as  high  as  coal  prices. — Detroit  Journal. 

The  man  who  boasts  only  of  his  ancestors  confesses  that  he  belongs 
to  a  family  that  is  better  dead  than  alive. — New  York  American. 

A  Chicago  burglar  was  scared  away  by  a  frightful  picture.  At  last. 
here  is  legitunate  work  for  the  futiulsts. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

No  newspaper  has  had  the  hardiliood  to  claim  credit  for  the  election 
of  Senator  Harding  to  the  Presidency.  Yet  as  a  fact  tlie  Marion  Star 
did  it. — Dttroit  Journal. 

With  the  reestablishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Sofia  and 
Bucharest  the  channels  are  once  more  cleared  for  the  correspondence 
leading  to  the  next  Balkan  war.- — Norfolk  Virginians-Pilot. 


In  Ireland  troubles  are  nuiliii)Ued  t>y  division. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Construction  will  expedite  reconstruction. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Ghe.\t  Britain  lu'lieves  in  one  for  oil  and  oil  for  one. — Long  Island 
City  Star. 

Workers  are  now  getting  shorter  hours  without  striking. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Alhe.\dy  there  are  indications  that  1921  is  to  be  a  very  poor  year  for 
the  pessimists. — Indianapolis  Star. 

German  Army,  "keeping  its  swords  .«!harp,"  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
cutting  itself. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  first  tax  move  Congress  slionld  make  is  to  insure  that  there  wiU 
be  incomes  to  tax. — Indionapolix  Star. 

Wanted — a  form  of  i)roliibiti()n  that  will  stop  money  from  getting 
tight. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

jVlANTf  are  doubting  the  wisdom  of  a  Vrigger  Congress.  And  even,  if  we 
must  say  it,  a  smaller  one. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

In  a  class  election  at  Harvard.  91.5  seniors  cast  965  ballots.  So  much 
for  the  advantage  of  a  higher  education. — Roanoke  Times. 

There  is  said  to  be  enough  coal  in  the  Vnited  States  to  last  six  thou- 
sand years,  but  the  price  would  not  indicate  it. — Canton  News. 

They  say  that  giaiU  star  is  trillions  of  times  the  si^e  of  cur  little  globe, 
but  we'll  bet  it  hasn't  got  taxes  as  big  as  ours! — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

We  learn  that  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Supply  &  Demand  is 
about  to  resume  business  at  the  old  stand. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 

The  Iowa  man  who  laughed  until  Jje  was  obliged  to  call  a  doctor  had 
hkely  just  glanced  over  the  full  list  of  "best  minds"  summoned  into  con- 
ference at  Marion. — Sioux  City  Tribune. 

"I  .virsT  further  state,"  says  Baron  Hayashi,  .lapanese  Ambassador  to 
England,  "that  there  exists  no  secret  agreement  between  .Tapan  and  Great 
Britain."     Tliat  makes  us  suspicious. — Peoria  Transcript. 


SBO'N'N 


MUSHING    BACK. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  N<us. 
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NEARLY   HALF   OF  THE   $33,000,000   CHILD-RELIEF   FUND 
NOW   RAISED— HURRY    THE   OTHER   HALF 


THK  INTENSIVE  CAMPAIGN  for  tlic  Cliil(l-F.c(linf>- 
Fund  to  save  Iho  lives  of  three  and  a  lialf  millions  of 
starving  children  in  Europe,  begun  l>y  Thk  Literakv 
Digest,  October  30,  at  Mr.  Hoover's  request  and  pushed 
throughout  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the  nation  during  the 
past  three  months,  is  at  last  producing  results  wliicli  begin  to 
measure  up  to  the  grcalness  of  the  need.  Our  appeal  has 
reached  scores  of  millions  of  Americans,  and  the  response  is 
broadening  in  scope  and  increasing 
in  volume  as  States,  cities,  and  towns 
are  organized  for  more  systematic 
local  effort  to  accomplish  the  huge 
task  to  which  they  are  now  thor- 
oughly aroused.  Last  week  we  puh- 
lished  a  list  of  the  newly  appointeil 
State  Treasurers  Avith  their  adtlrcjssi's, 
and  urged  our  readers  to  give  their 
fullest  cooperation  to  ihese  local 
organizations  in  completing  the  Child- 
Feeding  Fund. 

The  need  for  this  organized  and 
concentrated  effort  is  urgent,  as  a 
severe  winter  has  settled  over  Ceti- 
tral  Europe.  A  disi)atch  to  tho  New 
York  Herald  .sa.\s  that  "  Faminr. 
cold,  and  disease  are  decinuiting 
once  happy  populations  a  I  the  ral*' 
of  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands, 
a  daA'. 

"Alillions  are  slar\irig  slow  l.\ . 
Their  Hpj)earance  is  horiililc  lo  Ix- 
hold.  They  are  not  drying  up  iiilo 
skeletons,  like  llie  famine  victims  of 
India  and  Armenia.  These  I'olisli. 
llussian,  and  .\uslriaii  sufferers  iia\e 
'starvation  dro|)sy.'  It  is  brought 
about  by  almost  complete  absence 
of  albuminous  elements  and  fats  in 
food     and     the     eating     of     unusual 

quantities  of  vegetables- grass  t'ven— after  wlii<  li  tlnsc  hordes, 
marked  for  death,  drink  enormous  quantities  of  water.  A 
terrible  bloat  results. 

'"In  these  terror-stricken  lands  li;ibies  are  Ixtrn  to  i>ai(iils 
who  have  not  a  single  rag  of  garment  with  whicii  to  clot  In 
them.  They  are  \\Tai)t  in  pieces  of  paper  and  perish  from  cold, 
ill  orphanages  and  refuges  scones  of  balues — man\  of  whom  will 
never  walk  because  of  aggraxalid  rickets  that  twist  little  legs 
into  c()i"kscrews  (Ir.ig  themseUes  about  fillli\  corridoi's  like 
stricken  animals. 

"Strange  diseases  ha\e  made  tlu'ir  appearance.  Hundreds 
suli'er  from  brittU>  bones,  which  break  at  the  slightest  jar. 
Thousands  ha\e  ulcerated  stomachs  from  eating  \egetables  — 
especially  cabbage — and  can  dig(>st  only  the  most  nutritious 
foods,  such  as  Jiiilk  and  wheat  bread,  both  commodities  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  except   lli(>  ultra  rich. 

'"Then-   are    two    astoun<lim;    features   of     this     heartrending 
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By  K.  K.  HERRON 

.\t  last  my  hard- earned  check  has  come 

And  I  am  off  to  town. 

To  buy  the  book   I've  wailed  for. 

The  blou.se  I  saw  marked  down; 

Or  el.se,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  srloves- 

I  think  I  need  them  more; 

So,  dallying  with  my  petty  wants, 

I  reached  the  tempting  store. 

And  as  I  waited  for  the  clerk. 

Browsing  on  magazines. 

My  eye  was  fixt  by  starving  eyes; 

Down  fell  the  veil  that   screens 

Our  siiihl   from  visioit.     Th»Te  I  saw 

Upon  far  Europe's  beach 

A  starving  mother  with  her  (lock 

Gazing  beyond  her  reach 

For  food  that  did   not   come;    no  sail 

Uploomed  on   thai   drear   sea. 

"  In  (i«»d's  name    do  not   hi   ihi  ni  die! 

I  heard  her  call  to  me. 


Oh,  no.   i  do  not   want   the  book; 

My  eyes  are  blind   with  tears; 

And  still,  among  the  silken  stuffs. 

That  cry  as.'sails  my  ears; 

And  waxen  arms  stretch  treml)lingl> 

Wherever  I  would  bu> . 

My  check     in  (iod's  name  >a\e  «inc 

And  soothe  <me  bitter  cr'.. 


])icture:  First  is  the  outward  cheerfulness  of  the  suffering  nations, 
where  there  is  still  hope  that  next  month  will  see  an  improvement 
in  their  pitiable  situation.  Secondly,  the  reverence  with  which 
millions  speak  of  America,  which  all  regard  as  the  only  'Land 
of  Promise'  left  in  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  the  organization  now 
effected  throughout  the  country  to  insure  the  raising  of  the  full 
.t33.000.()0()    necessary    for    the    child-feeding  and  for  medical 

work,  we  can  not  abate  a  whit  of  our 
a])peal  for  quick  and  genei-ous  con- 
t-ributions.  A  letter  just  received 
from  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Lodge  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  enclosing  $200, 
says:  "We  believe  that  no  better  use 
can  })e  made  of  whatever  we  can  spare 
tlian  to  relieve  such  great  need,  ll 
needed  some  such  ageiK-y  as  your 
magazine  to  bring  liome  to  people 
what  the  need  really  is.  In  this  da,N 
of  drives  for  one  thing  and  another, 
with  appeals  for  aid  to  everj-  con- 
ceivable object,  the  heart  of  the 
average  person  becomes  somewhat 
calloused,  and  he  does  not  stop  to 
tliink  of  what  a  little  sacrifice  on 
his  i)art  will  mean  to  the  cause  of 
Imnuinity." 

Our  request  that  contributituis 
be  sent  to  the  State  Treasurers 
iiereafter  instead  of  direct  to  The 
liiTEHAiiv  DitiEsT  is  l)eing  widely 
conij^lied  with.  .\  letter  from  the 
Highland  Park  (Mich.)  High  School 
informs  us,  for  example,  that  the 
contribution  of  the  Highland  Park 
I'.iblic  Schools,  »1,U)7.S4,  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  State  Treasurer 
in  l)(>troit,  but  that  they  wanted  The 
Dkiest  to  knoAv  that  in  making  this 
very  trenerous  contribution  "'it  was  done  at  your  instigation." 
OtTerings  continue  to  reach  us  from  the  «nds  of  the  earth.  This 
week  we  have  heiud  fiom  far-away  Korea.  Love  and  pity  for 
suffering  childhood  make  the  whole  world  kin.  The  drawing  b\ 
( "esare  on  The  I)ii;i:sr  cover.  .January  1,  has  help»>d  many  lo 
\  isualize  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  children.  It 
inspired,  also,  the  vt-rses  printed  on  this  ])age.  INlany  havi 
answered  the  append  by  generous  offerings.  One  little  child, 
eight  years  old,  writes  a  letter  from  Topeka,  Kan.,  saying:  "My 
grandnui  gave  me  nine  dollars  for  my  birthday  and  my  daddy 
gave  me  one  more,  .so  I  am  sending  you  ten  dollars  to  take  care 
of  oi\e  i)()or  little  orphan.  Tliis  is  because  1  love  God  and  I  do 
not  want  to  'let  them  die!""  llow  many  will  echo  this  child's 
lo\  ing  wish  an<l  send  the  proof  in  pro  purl  imi  to  thiir  ability.' 

See  page  HH  of  last  week's  Di<;e.st  for  the  list  of  State  Treasurers. 
to  whcmi  all  c<»ntributi(»ns  for  (he  Child-Feeding  Fund  should  now 
be  sent,  or  send  lo  FKANki.iN  K.  I.ANE.  Treasurer,  12  Broadway, 
New'  York  (it v. 


hild. 
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Sir.y2B.55      nm.UKli  .V.    1{.    A. 

i:t.000.00      riil.llslirrs    ITiiillim'    t'diupain. 

$2.75I.0U     Ciiiiiliiyccs   of   rul'llslnis   I'liMlliiK  Cuin|iaiiy. 

$2,375.00     riiili'Sliiiil     Clmrilii's    ,.|     Wali\ii(     UllK.     elii- 

'liiiiall,    (llilc 

$2,0(10.00       p»rh     lliMiiil     I'aiu'i'     liuiiiiaiiy,     Kalaiiia/oi>. 
\nrli. :   Si'iiiii.iii    I'ai"  I    Cii. ;   Win.    Kiiin'iilco  CainpliUi   Hliiil 
iiiK   Cu. 

$1.910. JZ-    Wal.aNli    Disl.    .if    Mi  tli.    ICi.is.    Cliiiuli.    Iml. 


$1,300.00  Itlvci'slili'  aiul  Dan  Jilroi'  Cxltmi  .NUILs.  Inc.. 
I'aiivilli'.    Va. 

$1,400.00  each-  '111  MmiMiy  ul  T\\.>  I.iillo  Uoys."  Itliaca, 
\.    v.:   M.iinai,!.   W.iuMii   ami    Mrs.  .(.    E.    UoborLson. 

$1,018.00     ellizi-ns    of   euinliii.lm\    Olilo. 

$1,001.18     elllzi-ns  111    IMizahitli   I'ily,   N.   ('. 

$1,000.50     fili/oiis    111'   .Noiili   I'aiitoii.   Olii.'. 

$1000.00  each  -Mi'^s  U.  C.  Wannri  :  OnIoiiI  Caixr  »ii.. 
.\.  V.  ('. ;  Mr.  niul  Mrs.  E,  M.  I'osltui  ami  I'aiiiily;  Mr. 
M.  licliliarl:  Vlli/atnlli  Wlillr:  'I.t-wW."  C.oMHaiitown.  I'a.  ; 
Mr.    MU.I   Ml-.,    f.    !■:.   Svlu's:   W.    i:,   tiny. 


$980.04— l\Mi>le  of  (.iouviimur,   X.    Y. 
$968.82— EI  I'aso  War  nudgel  Coimn..  El  I'aso.   11!. 
$900.00  each — ".\nonyiiious."  .Mtooiia,  r«. :  E.   1".    Earlr. 
$82.^.25     Kirst   Presliy.   Chunli,   Wioliila.   Kan. 
$800.00      Viiu-rioaii   Tyjio   Kiximlcr.s  I'o. 
$600.00  each  -Iv    .M.    Williaiiison :   "Minnoiy  of  ElUabiih 
ami    l.Vilui    UiiKKlt'S.    t.uronie,    I'a." 

$665.00     I'lrst  I'rcsby.  Clnirdi  and  S.  8..  Marliin.  Oliio. 
$618.94     I'i'iM'lo  of  MoUur,   111. 
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IS   ALL   QUIET    ALONG   THE   ADRIATIC? 


SIGHS  OF  RELIEF  were  heard  in  Britisli  and  FreiieJi 
di:>loniiitic  cireles,  we  are  told,  at  the  news  of  the  sigi.ing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  In'  which  Italy  aud  .Jugo-Slavia 
settled  their  dispute  in  the  Adriatic.  D'Anuunzio  is  out  of 
Fiume.    Vnit    his   iufliieiu-e    still    has    to    he   reckoned   with,    aiul 


gherita  de  Ligurc  tells  us  that  I  lie  agreem.iut  \\hich  was 
signed  on  November  12  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo 
because  the  Villa  Spinola,  where  it  was  signed,  is  in  the  teiri- 
tory  of  that  commune,  and  he  summarizes  the  nine  articles 
of  which  tlic  treaty  is  composed  as  follows: 


AN   ITALIAN  VIEW  OF   THE  FINAL  SOLUTION   OF  FREE  FIUINIE. 

But  Jugo-Slav  sympail)izers  would  perhaps  say  the  artist  ought  to  have  reverse*) 
tbe  figures  to  square  with  the  facts.  _ji  xravaso  (Rome). 


because  the  settlement  left  d'Anmmzio  "up  in  the  au"'" — i>er- 
haps  appropriately  for  an  airman — some  foreign  observers  fear 
there  may  be  a  fiare-liack  from  the  treaty  which  will  "kindle  a 
considerable  blaze  of  Roman  th-e."  Pi'ess  dispatches  advise  us 
that  d'Annunzio's  followers  are  wroth  because,  "despite  appear- 
ances," the  Jugo-SlaA's  gained  a  number  of  concessions  under  the 
Fiume  constitution,  with  its  "apparent  independence."  An 
important  iX)rtion  of  the  port  remains  in  their  hands,  the 
d'Auuunzists  allege,  and  the  Jugo-Slav  territ<ny  includes  Susak, 
a  suburb.  We  read  further  tliat  Premier  Giolitti,  of  Italj^  and 
d'Annunzio  have  always  been  enemies  to  the  knife,  and  the 
Ra]>aUo  Treaty  is  considered  a  knife-thrust  against  d'Annunzio. 
Another  complaint  of  that  section  of  the  Italian  press  which  is 
dissatisfied  w  ith  the  treatj'  is  that  the  concession  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs which  decided  them  to  sign  was  the  handing  

over  of  "Montenegro  to  them.  This  pro^^sion,  it  is 
reported,  caused  a  ^^olent  scene  in  the  Italian  royal 
family,  for  Queen  Helene  opposed  the  abandonment 
of  her  father,  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro. 
But  King  Victor  Emmamiel,  "who  is  on  very  bad 
terms  with  Premier  Giolitti,"  did  not  dare  inter- 
fere without  overstepping  his  constitutional  rights, 
we  are  told,  and  the  most  he  was  able  to  obtain  was 
an  offer  of  an  annuitv  of  3(K),0(K)  hro  to  Nicholas, 
"which  so  far  Nicholas  has  refused  to  accept."  The 
London  DaUii  Chronicle  is  not  surprized  to  find  that 
the  Rapallo  Treaty  has  its  opponents  in  both  Jugo- 
slavia and  Italy.  In  Italy,  of  course,  there  are  the 
d'AiHuinzists.  while*  .)iigo-Sla\ia  is  "a  composite 
nation"  and  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  "all 
its  surrenders  are  at  the  expense  of  one  of  its  corn- 
l)onent  ijeoples,  the  Slovenes,  while  all  its  gains  ari> 
for  the  aehaiitage  of  another,  the  Dalmatian  Sla\  s.  ' 
The  Doily  Chrnnide  hopes  that  the  treatj'  vdW  pre- 
\'ail,  and  that  th(>  general  desire  for  peace  and 
amity  between  the  two  nations  will  "outweigh  the 
iiatm-al  soreness  of  indi\iduals  and  groups."  A 
correspondent  of  the  London    Times  at  Santa  Mar- 


"1.  A  long  article  setting  forth  the  new  Istrian 
frontier  .  .  .  with  sUght  modifications  in  favor  of 
.fugo-Slavia. 

"2.  This  article  deals  with  the  Zara  region.  The 
.town  passes  to  Italy,  svWh  the  suburbs  of  Eritto  ami 
Boccagnasso. 

"?>.  Declares  that  the  islands  of  Cherso,  Lussin. 
Lagosta,  and  Pelagosa  pass  to  Italy. 

"4.  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  recognize  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Fiume  within  the  frontiers  of  the 
corpus  sfparotuw  such  as  they  are  to-daj'.  To  the 
corpus  separatum  will  be  joined  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast  territory  reaching  Mattughe.  [Mattuglie  is 
al)out  six  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Fiume, 
close  to  Volosca,  which  goes  to  Italy,  and  near 
Costua,  which  goes  to  Jugo-Slavia.] 

"5.  Tliis  article  lays   down   that    the  temtory  of 
Fiume   shall  be  delimited  by   a  special  commission 
composed  half  of  Italian  and  half  of  Jugo-Slav  dele- 
gates,     if  differences  of   oiunion   arise    reference  will 
be  made  to  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Re})ublic. 

"6.  The  Italian  and  the  Triune  Kingdom  will  call  a  confer- 
ence composed  of  exjwrts'belonging  to  both  countries  within  two 
months  after  tbe  treaty  is  put  into  force.  It. will  be  the  duty  of 
this  conference  to  submit  as  earh^  as  possible  to  the  two  go\'- 
ermnents  definite  i)roposals  for  the  establishment  of  cordial, 
especially  of  cordial  financial  and  economic,  relations. 

"7.  This  article  deals  with  guaranties  for  Italians  living 
within  the  Triune  Kingdom.  All  rights  of  Italians  as  existing 
before  November  12.  1920,  will  be  respected,  (ilraduates  of 
ItaUan  universities  can  exercise  their  professions  in  Jugo-Slavia. 
"8.  The  two  governments  undertake  t«  summon  a  conven- 
tion at  an  early  date  with  the  object  of  developing  intellectual 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

"9.  Two  copies  of  the  treaty  are  to  be  drawn  up.  one  in 
Italian  and  the  other  in  Ooat,  and  should  any  dift'erence  of  opinion 
on  the  inter])r(>tation  of  the  treaty  arise,  the  Italian  text  is  to 


rHK    KXD    OF    A    FAMOUS    CAKE-WALK. 

MINISTER  SFORZA,  OF  IT.\L^' — "Here's  a  nice  slice  on  Uie  ri«ln    for  .vcu,  Mr. 
.Jugo-Slav,  and  a  nice  slice  on  the  left,  but  as  to  the  cream  in  tlic  niiddle — " 
Mr.  .1U<,0-Sl.\V — -"I  want  my  say  about  that,  too  — " 
ir  .\ssvs7AO — "What  about  the  cook  that  cooked  that  nice  little  eake?' 

— //  .'i^n  (Florence). 
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"DON'T    SHAKE    IIANO.S    WITH    A.NV    MOKE    NATIONS! 

Cliitia  has  to  olti;r  Japan  is  ingratidule  and  hatred,  while  the  liiitcd  States  harbors  only  suspicion  and  anti-Japanisni." 


I«'  abided  >)y,  the  Italian  laii'i;iiafi:c  l)eini;»-  known  to  all  the  ploni- 
|)ot(ntiarios  who  have  signed  llie  treaty." 

Among  the  Italian  ])ress  the  Idea  Nazionalc  (Rome)  is  one 
of  those  journals  that  think  along  d'Annunzist  lines,  and  con- 
siders the  treaty  "not  the  last  word."  for  it  leaves  the  ports 
of  Sebenieo,  Spalato,  and  Cattaro,  as  well  as  the  Dalmatian 
Isles,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jngo-Slavs.  The  attitude  of  those 
who  favor  the  treaty  may  be  gathered  from  this  statement 
of  the  IVIilan  Corner e  della  Hera: 

"Kinged  about  A\ith  a  bairicr  of  hills  as  formidable  as  the 
sea  in  tetnpt^st,  Italy  bei-omes  hcneeforward  a  continental 
England.  Her  most  ardent  and  least  hopeful  aspirations  have 
V>een  realized.  How  remote  they  were  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  their  realization  involved  the  downfall  of  a  gigantic 
Empire  a  thousand  years  old.  ()u  the  west  Italy  finds  France, 
which  certainly  has  no  covetous  eye  on  Piedmont;  and  on  the 
oast  a  state,  four  times  smaller  than  Austria,  wliich  soleniidy 
recognizes  Italy's  rights  on  all  Istria.  so  that  Italy  henceforth 
is  a  free  agent  and  mistress  of  her  destiny.  Thus  it  happens 
that  from  to-day  on  Italy  is  (ndy  a  (Ireal  I'ower.  thanks  to 
her  own  vigor  and  not  to  gracious  concessions  of  the  Kuroix-an 
concert." 

The  semiofticial  Paris  7'r ////<■>•  says  that  Fratice  has  haJ'dl.\ 
any  inter(>st  in  the  Adriatic,  where  the  Italians  and  the  .liigo- 
81avs  are  alone  (-oncerned  to  pre\eiil  intrusion.  Nevertheless, 
tYance  is  "sincerely  rejoiced"  at  I  lie  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
(iapallo,  which  "may  lie  said  in  general  lo  be  a  transaction 
midway  between  the  secret  TrealN  of  London  and  the  ])rinciple 
of  mttionalilies." 

Speaking  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  a  writer  in  /.'Kuro/H 
h'liurcllc  (Paris)  calls  il  '"a  masterpiece  of  Metlernich  politics" 
which  "prolonged  the  war  Cor  a  year,  perhaps,  and  at  least  for 
(wo  years  prolonged  the  Adriatic  crisis."  If  il  had  not  l)e(ii 
for  this  menace  lo  llieir  iialional  iinil>,  we  are  lold,  (he  .\us- 
trian  .lugo-Slavs  would  hiiw  more  elVec1i\  el\  worked  wilh  lh< 
Czechs  ti)  di>stroy  tlu'  army  and  monarchy  of  Anslria-I  lungar> . 
It  is  not  that  they  <lid  not  take  their  honest  share  of  this  in- 
terior campaign,  but  "an  an.xiety  oidy  too  legitimate  fretjuently 
dampened  their  ai'dor."  When  (h(>  ai'inislice  put  the  waters 
and  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  hands  of  the  llalian  Xav\. 
Italy  forgot  all  about  the  l*a<'t  of  Rome,  b.\  which  she  and 
Jugo-Slavia  had  agreed  to  a  friendlx  disposal  of  the  terri- 
torial- questions  of  the  Adriali*-  on  the  basis  of  nationality 
and  self-d<'terminalioM.  and  <leci(lr(i  to  lake  possession  of  a 
patrimony  illegitimately  won.  Fraiu-e  and  (ireat  Mritain  were 
liami)ered  by  the  Treaty  of  L(mdon  and  also  nervous  lest  they 
injm-e  highly  sensitive  Italian  fi'elings,  so  that  they  were  ctbliged 
to  stand  by  helples,<5ly  and  see  Italy  take  as  her  right  "not  onl.\ 
the  boundaries  of  the  Trealx  of  London,  but  tin  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  southward  lo  the  moutii  (.f  the  (^iltaro.  ' 
We  read  IIkmi: 

"lint  (he  case  was  dillVrent  with  regard  lo  another  goxcrn- 
ineiit.  President  Wilson,  less  restricted  in  his  actions,  lirm  in 
his  jninciples,  and  guided  alike  by  a  sincere  aiul  intelligent 
sympathy  f«)r  Italy  and  by  a  noble  dn-ad  lest  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  shoidd  contain  the  g«'rms  of  new  wars,  and  also  thoroughly 
well  informed  on  the  national  sli-uelnre  and  (he  economic  con- 


— Fuck  ( Osaka  ^. 

ditions  in  dispute,  showed  with  luminous  clearness  that  the 
colla|)se  of  Austria-Hungary  had  nullified  all  the  strategic  con- 
siderations responsible  for  the  Treaty  of  London.  What  is  more, 
he  showed  that  to  give  Fiume  to  Italy  when  she  had  Trieste 
would  be  the  same  as  putting  hands  on  the  seaports  not  only 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs  but  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Roumania, 
and  that  as  long  as  the  Qimrnero  boundary  was  obtained, 
Italian  unity  was  restored  and  assured." 


PREMIER   HARAS    DEFENSE   OF   .TAPAN 

/ASA  GOVERNMENT  OFFK^IAL  it  is  very  difficult  for 
/-\  Premier  Hara  lo  i)td)lisli  his  views,  he  tells  us,  so  that 
-*■  -^  he  expressly  stipulates  in  the  Tolao  Chuiro  that  he 
signs  his  article  defending  Japan  against  the  charge  of  mili- 
tarism solely  in  his  capacity  as  "one  of  the  Japanese  subjects." 
That  an  official  of  the  JapaiU'se  CJovernment  slundd  ptd)lish  a 
signed  stab  iiunt,  we  learn  from  the  Far-Eastern  j)ress,  is  almost 
without  precedent;  and  that  the  premier  should  do  so  is  not; 
considered  as  establishing  a  precedent,  luit  rather  as  an  iiuli- 
catioii  of  the  effect  on  the  Japanese  mind  produced  by  so  much 
clamor  against  Jai)an*s  allege!  militarism.  This,  among  Iho 
jnany  misunderslandings  »'nl»'rtained  by  foreigners  about  Japan, 
says  Premier  Hara,  is  "due  to  lack  of  study."  Many  criticisms 
of  the  .Japanese  are  mneh  to  llie  point,  lu^  admits,  and  "may  be 
taken  as  us(<ful  ad\  ice  to  impro\e  ourselves."  But,  in  the  main, 
crilieisnis  of  Japanese  national  ehara<'l eristics  are  not  properly 
founded,  and,   Mr.   Hara  |)r(><-eeils  — 

"Japan  has  no  record  in  her  history  of  having  conquered 
other  ra<"es,  as  every  om^  knows.  The  foreign  wars  in  the 
.\liiji  era.  especially  the  Russian  War,  were  simply  wars  for 
self-defense  against  f(»reign  aggression.  In  how  diffictdt  a  de- 
fensixe  |)osilion  .lapan  was  phu-ed  in  the  Russian  War  the  ititel- 
ligenl  men  of  England,  who  linancially  and  diploimitically  suj)- 
porled  Japan,  and  llu>  inlelligent  nun  of  .Vnurica.  who  officiated 
in  bringing  about  ])eace,  shotdil  know  full  well.  As  the  residt 
of  the  war  with  Russia.  Japan  eanie  lo  conlrol  Korea.  Saghalien, 
and  ^Manchuria,  which  was  recognized  by  the  Powers  as  neces- 
sary to  renu)ve  the  root  of  evil  aiul  insure  peace  in  the  Orient. 
The  Powers  (hen  heartily  stii)i)orled  Japan's  move." 

Because  .lapan's  history  is  rich  in  records  of  wju'fare,  Mr. 
Hara  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  a  great  mistakt>  to  conclude  that  the 
Japanese  peoph-  are  an  "entirely  warlike  race."  Th(>  wars  of 
.lai)anese  history  have  been  "political  wars,"  and  in  the  days 
liefore  civilization  had  ])rogressed,  "political  and  military  wars 
were  employed  for  the  sanu>  purpose  by  all  countries  whiih  are 
i\ow  eivilized."      He   then   jioiuls  out  that  — 

"In  .lapan  these  wars  were  fouglit  when  nu'U  in  i)oW(T  lost 
ihe  confidence  of  tlu'  |)eoi)le  and  new  nu-n  of  power  rose  with 
popidar  contidence  back  of  them  to  replace  the  old.  While  dif- 
fen  nt  in  form,  in  llu-  essentials  the  government  by  i)ublio 
opinion  as  it  is  now  caUed  had  be«'n  in  practis(>  in  Jaiian  from 
olden  times.  For  instance,  when  the  Soga  family  lost  its  power, 
il  was  r(>placed  by  the  Fujiwara  family,  and  the  Fujiwara  were 
replaced  later  by  the  Tairas  and  (he  Tairas  in  turn  by  (he 
(leiijis.  One  family  or  faction  coiUd  not  monopolize  power 
Acry  long.  According  to  the  degret'  of  wisdom  and  jiower  of 
the  people  in  each  |ieriod,  the  government  of  democracy  was 
rea'K   conducted." 
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The  :?teuuil  iaisuu(l»i>lau(.liug  about  Japan,  according  to 
l;'ivmier  Hara,  is  that  she  is  "selfish''  and  promotes  her  o^TU 
interests  regardless  of  the  interests  of  other  nations.  So  her 
rrities  cry  that  Japan's  development  is  ''a. menace  to  the  world 
and  that  her  development  is  undesirable."  This  charge  also 
is  •'astonishingly  wrong,"  declares  ^Ir.  Hara,  who  confesses 
that  he  can  not  discuss  in  detail  each  and  every  accusation 
against  the  Japanese,  but  A\ill  meet  some  of  them: 

*'I  i'onfidenth'  ))elieve  that  the  charges  described  in  the  fore- 
going paragraph  re]>resent  biased  \  lews  of  a  very  small  minority. 
The  majoritj-  of  intelligent  persons  iu  Europe  and  America  do 
not  entertain  such  views.  We  need  not  refer  to  ancient  illus- 
trations. Regarding  the  attitude  of  Japan  in  the  Eiu*opean  War, 
we  want  a  fair  judgment  rendered  by  foreign  critics 

■'Had  Japan,  for  her  self-interests,  disregarded  the  mutual 
safet\"  of  the  Allies  and  indulged  iu  cunning  tricks,  unexpected 
results  might  have  bee4  created.  That  is  a  self-evident  truth. 
Yet  Japan  has  never  resorted  to  such  tricks.  She  went  reso- 
lutely and  tinfiinc-hingly  to  the  cause  of  victory  for  the  Allies, 
thus  engaging  in  the  preservation  of  the  world. 

''Jai)au  has  never  violated  international  laws  or  interna- 
tional faith.  She  has  been  rather  too  timid  to  do  so,  or  too 
inexi>erienced  for  it.  In  other  words,  she  has  not  yet  been 
degraded  to  that  extent.  If  there  is  auj'  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  Jaijanese,  it  may  be,  as  critics  at  home  tell  us,  that  Japan 
is  loo  modest  and  reserved.  In  respecting  international  obli- 
gations and  in  being  loyal  to  friendly  nations,  there  perhaps 
is  no  country  which  will  surpass  Japan,  tho  many  nations  apply 
the  same  principles  of  moral  conduct  between  nations  as  between 
indi^•iduals. 

"To  be  sure,  we  can  not  say  that  there  has  been  no  cause 
for  misunderstandings  as  regards  affairs  with  China  in  the 
past,  ])ut  that  was  a  question  of  the  abiUtj"  of  the  men  in  power 
at  the  time.  It  was  not  due  to  anj"  of  the  traditional  principles 
of  Japan.  That  the  result  of  the  deals  with  China  were  not 
such  as  a  section  of  Americans  have  understood  them  to  be,  is 
a  matter  which  has  now  been  brought  home  clearly  to  the  people 
of  the  world.     Of  that  I  am  firmb'  convinced." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  is  the  statement  of  a  con- 
iributor  to  the  London  Quarterhj  Rerieio,  that,  owing  to  the 
success  of  the  militarist  party  in  Japan  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  "the  mass  of  the  nation  is  intoxicated  by  the  glamour  of 
arms,"  and  is  proud  to  style  the  land  gunkoku,  or ''war  country." 
The  wiser  heads  in  Japan  are  not  deceived  bj'  this  "dizzy  prog- 
ress," and  the  London  Quarterh/s  contributor  quotes  Dr. 
Yosliino  Sakuzo,  a  leader  of  the  Tokj'o  intellectuals,  as  saying 
in  January,  1920,  the  following:  "I  am  glad  that  there  are  an 
increasing  number  of  men  who  think  that  all  these  Chinese  and 
Korean  troubles  are  the  results  of  a  mistaken  policj-  pm'sued 
in  the  past,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  fundamental  reversal 
*)i  that  policy  wiU  be  of  any  avail  iu  solving  the  difficulty." 
The  "old  pacifist  opposition  has  by  no  means  faded  away,"  and 
the  defeat  of  Germanj'  has  "strengthened  the  hands  of  the  mod- 
erates," says  the  London  Quarterly's  contributor,  who  proceeds: 

"Howe\'er  that  may  be,  Japan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great- 
est war  in  history,  was  one  of  the  most  martial-spuited  nations 
in  the  whole  world  and  was  governed  by  a  militarist  oUgarchj', 
Yet  the  part  she  played  in  the  war  was  smaller  than  that  of 
any  of  the  belligerents,  except  the  South- American  Republics 
and  China;  and  the  interest  taken  by  Japanese  in  the  great 
events  of  Eiu-ope  was  so  detached  that  it  became  a  common- 
I)la(!e  to  brand  them  as  jwo-German.  But  apart  from  her  obli- 
gation to  the  Alliance,  there  was  one  reason  whj^  Japan  could 
not  possibly  stand  aside  altogether  from  the  conflict.  That 
reason  was  China.  China  is  almost  always  the  reason  for  any 
move  in  Japan's  for»'igii  policy.  Japan,  like  a  bustUng,  ener- 
getic planet,  swings  in  a  constant  orbit  round  that  inert,  incon- 
gruous luminary  which  is  China  with,  its  riches,  its  treasures, 
Its  huge  population,  and  its  immense  possibilities.  A  strone; 
l)olicy  for  Japan  means  a  strong  i^olii'V  in  China.  ^Militarism 
in  .Japan  means  aggression  against  China.  The  large  and  well- 
i(j nipped  Japanex-  Ai'my  is  maintained  to  overawe  China;  and 
tli(,>  admii'able  and  growing  navy  exists  to  keep  communications 
with  the  continent  intact.  China  supplies  iron  in  a  quantity 
cssenlial  for  Japan's  existence,  and  an  increasing  provision  of 
cotton  and  wool;  and  she  is  the  princi))al  market  for  Japanese 
manufactures." 


Without  anj'-  doubt,  the  more  enterprising  statesmen  of  Jap.m 
beUeve  that  the  futiu-e  of  their  countiy  is  "a  future  of  domiiui,- 
tion  in  China,"  and  this  informant  says  this  means — 

"That  Japan  will  'one  day  control  China's  armies,  arsenals, 
railways,  mineral  resources,  police,  finance,  and  customs  admin- 
istration; that  she  is  called  upon  to  plaj'  in  this  huge  count r\ 
the  role  which  England  has  played  in  India;  and  that  iu  the 
liberation  of  Asia  from  the  white  oppression  China  will  be  her 
'splendid  second.'  The  Euroi>ean  War  meant  to  Japan  her 
fii'st  opportuuitj-  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  China.  To  Japan,  this 
was  not  the  war  of  the  German  supremacy,  but  a  thu-d  chapter 
in  the  war  for  Japanese  supremacy  in  Asia.  The  Chinese  War 
of  1894  was  the  first  chapter;  the  Russian  War  of  1904  was  the 
second;  and  the  war  of  1914  was  to  Japan  merely  a  sequel  to  the 
struggle  for  Port  Arthur.  China,  not  Europe,  was  her  ])attle- 
tield.  Y'uan  Shi  Kai,  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
was  her  enemy,  not  William  II.  The  fortunes  of  war  in  Flanders 
and  in  Poland  were  a  secondary  matter  to  her  politicians.  Peking, 
not  Berlin,  was  then*  objective;  and  it  is  the  Chinese  people 
who  have  had  to  pay  for  Japan's  victory  over  Gerniauy." 


GERMANY'S   AIR   AIMS 

EVEN  IF  GERIMANY  is  keeping  within  the  letter  of  the 
Treaty,  which  is  doubtful,  she  is  breaking  it  in  spirit, 
say  some  British  editors,  whose  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  preparations  the  Germans  are  making  to  compete 
with  other  countries  in  aerial  commerce,  both  by  air-ships  and 
airplanes.  By  Article  201  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  will 
be  recalled,  Germany  was  forbidden,  for  six  months  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  that  Treaty,  to  manufacttu'e  or  import 
au'craft,  parts  of  aircraft,  and  engines,  or  parts  of  engines  for 
aircraft.  But,  owing  to  Germany's  failiu'e  to  comply  with  those 
portions  of  the  Treaty  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  air  material 
to  the  Allies,  we  are  told,  the  prohibition  under  xVrticle  201  has 
been  prolonged  for  a  period  of  three  months  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  delivery  referred  to.  The  most  illuminative 
account  of  German  air  activdties  is  afforded  by  the  Berlin  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Time^,  who  says  that  to  what  extent 
these  acti\"ities  may  at  some  date  "constitute  a  military  menace" 
is  for  the  inter- Allied  An  Commission  to  decide.  The  vigor  with 
which  that  bodj^  is  doing  its  work  is  "reflected  in  the  restiveness 
of  Germany  under  the  restraint  of  the  Treaty."  But  this  in- 
formant particularly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  when  the  day  of 
open  competition  returns  British  commercial  interests  wiU  meet 
in  the  Germans  opponents  who  are  leaving  nothing  to  chance, 
and  he  proceeds: 

"The  Germans,  in  fact,  claim  to  be  pioneers  in  the  air.  In 
the  construction  of  both  air-ships  and  airplanes  they  consider 
that  they  have  surpassed  all  rivals  during  the  war.  Their  in- 
ventive power,  they  say,  was  higher,  their  output  greater,  their 
achievements  in  flight  more  numerous  than  those  of  their 
enemies.  Thej'  advanced,  they  say,  during  the  war  to  a  posi- 
tion of  unrivaled  eminence  in  airplane  design  and  manufacture, 
due  to  the  superiority  of  German  technical  training  and  equip- 
ment, and  their  \dew  is  that  this  advantage  can  be  maintained 
by  the  same  methods.  These  are  claims  into  the  merits  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here.  They  are  merely  repro- 
duced as  evidence  of  what  the  Germans  intend  to  do  in  the  future. 

"When  the  air  industry  is  set  free  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
there  wiU  be  a  great  outburst  of  energy  here.  There  was  akeadv 
a  certain  amoiint  of  manufacture  for  export  going  on  tmtil  the 
Air  Commission  confiscated  the  Jtinker  plans  at  Hamburg, 
but  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  plans  in  contemplation.  These 
are  likely  to  be  divided  into  two  separate  branches,  the  rigid 
au-ship  and  the  airplane.  Experts  are  already  thinking  out  the 
special  problems  of  each,  and  in  each  case  the  first  question  is 
that  of  utility.  The  view  generally  held  is  that  at  present  the 
long-distance  oversea  flight  can  be  left  to  the  air-ship,  while  the 
shorter  ancillary  service  should  belong  to  the  airplane." 

Not  all  air-tliinkers  hold  this  view,  according  to  the  Times 
correspondent,  who  tells  us  that  the  director  of  the  Lloyd  Air 
Service,  F.  W.  Jordan,  in  liis  "Problems  of  Air  Traffic,"  pulv 
lished  at  Bremen,  sees  a  considerable^  future  for  the  flying-boat. 
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and  thinks  that  such  ser\nops  as  the  transatlantic  and  trans- 
pacific flights  may  be  performed  by  these  machines.  The  more 
general  view,  however,  is  that  the  air-ship  Avill  lie  able  to  com- 
mand this  province  "because  it  will  be  able  to  keep  the  cost  per 
passenger  or  per  ton  at  a  figure  which  will  bring  the  fare  within 
reach  of  the  business  man."  Moreover,  on  a  long  flight,  the 
passenger-carrying  power  of  the  airplane  varies  inversely  as  the 
distance  co\'ored,  and  "every  extra  mil(>  means  more  petrol  and 
less  cargo  carried."  Passengers,  post,  and  parcels  are  to  be  the; 
province  of  the  airplane,  and  that  over  comparatively  short 
flights,  and  (his  informant  goes 
on  to  say  that — 


"The  question  whether  the 
airplane  should  compete  for  pas- 
.sengers  with  the  great  transcon- 
tinental expresses  is  debated, 
and,  in  general,  it  is  agreed  that 
at  present  it  can  not,  especially 
for  short  distances.  A  feature 
of  passenger  travel  by  airplane 
that  will  have  to  be  considered 
is  the  general  inaccessibility  of 
aerodromes.  Flight  is  at  i)res- 
ent  often  in  the  result  a  slower 
process  than  train  travel,  be- 
cause more  time  is  lost  in  getting 
to  one  aerodrome  and  away  from 
another  than  is  occupied  by  th(! 
whole  air  journi-y.  Over  a  long 
flight  this  discrepancy  averages 
out,  but  in  any  case  it  is  tiinc^ 
wasted  and  is  likely  to  b(>  solved 
by  simple  organization.  Any- 
thing that  adds  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  getting  to  one's  destina- 
( ion  militates  against  the  route, 
and  German  air-thinkers  are  giv- 
ing this  nuitter  consideral)le  at- 
tention. Here  they  have  plenty 
of  fi(>ld  for  (wperience  and  th(^ 
coll(Hition  of  a(diial  data,  sinct^ 
the  passenger-air  service  has 
already  passed  the  stage  of  nu  re 
experiment. 

"Lately,  for  instance,  the 
Deutsche  Luft  Keederei  cele- 
l)rated  the  fact  that  tlieir  ma- 
(■hin(\s  had  covered  a  total  of 
1,000,000  kilometers  (025.000 
miles)  since  beginning  operations 
in    Fe})ruary    of    1919.       Their 

machines  had  carried  5,.')45  passengers  in  6,20S  flights,  besid(>s 
half  a  million  kilograms  (r)00  tons)  of  cargo  (including  about 
;{.'i,000  kil jgrams  \'X\  tons]  of  postal  packages).  Of  the  flights 
schedided  only  122  had  had  to  be  abandoned  for  weather  or 
other  causes,  so  that  98  ]>er  cent,  were  completed.  Only  three 
accidents  had  occurred,  and  one  of  thes(>  was  due  to  a  passeng<'r 
jumping  out  before  the  nuichino  had  conu^  to  rest. 

"The  director  of  the  company.  Dr.  von  llieben,  to  whom  I  am 
ind(>bt(Hl  for  these  figures,  looks  forward  to  the  early  evolution 
of  a  type  of  machine  that  will  be  at  once  fast,  safe,  and  economi- 
cally profitable.  In  a  ])ublished  statement  of  this  company  it  is 
shown  that  27  p(>r  cent,  of  the  costs  of  the  undertaking  during 
the  husiness  year  were  due  to  salaries  and  wages  and  31  per 
cent,  to  material,  while  the  non-productive  expenditure,  which 
in  1919  was  fA)  jmt  cent.,  had  been  reduced  to  2.")  \^vv  cent. 

"The  following  are  sonie  of  the  stretches  covered  by  the 
machines  of  this  single  undertaking:  Between  Berlin  and  Weimar, 
BcTlin  and  lfand)urg,  Bi'Hin,  Hanover,  aiul  Gelsetikirchen, 
itcrlin  and  Swinemiuule,  Berlin  and  Warnemiinde,  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  Berlin  and  Frankfcrt,  Berlin  and  Essen,  and  Hamburg 
and  Westcrlaiid. 

"  It  will  be  sctMi  thai  the  i)oiiits  aimed  at  an^  strategical  points 
for  further  trav(>l.  Thus  Swinemiinde  is  the  Baltic  port  of 
lierliu,  and  WartuMniindt*  is  Ihe  station  for  the  train  ferry  t  > 
(!i(>dser  and  connects  with  ("openhagen." 

When  the  war  ended,  we  read  further,  Germany  had  some 
rr)rty  airplane  fa('tori(>s  at  work  whicli  were  luniing  out  about 
2,r)00  machines  a  Aveek.     After  the  defeat   of  Germany  and  the 
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HiMTrsn  Lion — "Hallo!     Started  flyiiifj  ajraiii  ?  " 
(;ehman  Eaole — "Oh,  purely  a  commercial  flutter. " 
IJiMTisn    \Ans    ((()  hltusclf) — "  I    rememlx-r    hearing    that    same 
yarn  about  their  navy.     Time  I  developed  my  wings  again." 

— Punch  (London). 


subsequent  revolution,  the  majority  of  these  firms  s\\ntched  over 
to  other  work.  Three  firms  decided  to  manufacture  machines 
for  civil  aviation,  and  the  Government  is  watching  their  de- 
velopment closely,  "tho  present  conditions  do  not  allo\\;  it  to 
take  any  open  part  in  furthering  the  building  of  airplanes." 
The  industry'  is  encouraged  to  maintain  its  factories  at  a  state  of 
efficiency  which  will  enable  it  to  go  ahead  immediately  when 
the  time  comes,  and  we  read: 

"The  Reichs  Air  Department  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  semi- 
suspension,  but  its  objects,  openly  stated,  are  to  keep  track  of 

progress  abroad  and  to  prepare 
a  program  for  the  state  sub- 
vention of  the  industry  till  it 
shall  have  established  its  posi- 
tion. The  Department  is  also 
entrusted  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  international  air-traffic 
agreements. 

"The  recent  agreement  be- 
tween Germany  and  Switzer- 
land shows  that  it  knoAx-s  its 
w.  rk.  At  present  the  air  service 
l^etween  Frankfcrt  and  Basel  is 
being  carried  on  only  as  far  as 
Lorrach.  as  the  Entente  has 
Actoed  the  crossing  of  the  Swiss 
frontier  by  aircraft  belonging  to 
German  air  companies.  But 
negotiations  are,  nevertheless,  in 
full  progress,  as  Switzerland  is 
destined  to  be  an  important 
Kuropean  center  for  air  traffic. 
Ilalt-a-dozen  projected  services 
from  western  and  south  Ger- 
many center  on  Geneva,  to  link 
up  with  the  southern  French 
serA'ices  to  Toulouse,  for  the  flight 
to  Algeria  and  Morocco,  and  they 
are  not  conceived  as  dreams." 

Research  also  is  destined  to 
l)e  considered  the  care  of  the 
state,  we  are  told,  and  here 
science  sufTered  badly  during  the 
war  by  being  diverted  to  the 
most  material  aims.  During  the 
distiu-bed  pt^riod  that  followed 
defeat,  German  science  lost 
further  ground,  and  the  labora- 
tory deteriorated  owing  to  lack 
of  funds,  according  to  this  coiTespondent,  who  adds: 


"A  great  outcry  is  iu)W  being  raised  that  moiu\v  must  bo  forth- 
coming or  German  science  must  perish.  A  few  days  ago  there 
was  a  great  gathering  of  Gernuin  university  and  high-school  pro- 
fessors in  the  Rt>ichstag,  wlum  the  case  for  a  money  grant  from 
the  state  was  fervently  advocated.  A  pri'liminarj'  subsidy  to  be 
granted  for  indtistrial  research  is,  I  l)elieve,  put  at  40,000.000 
marks  [  L'ltiO.OOOl,  and  no  doubt  aviation  will  receive  its  share. 
Meanwhile,  the  companies  themselves  are  providing  facililies. 
When  the  A.  E.  G.  started  the  Dcutscha  Luftschiffs  Reederei  on 
its  career  in  December,  1917,  the  new  concern  was  told  to  apply 
itself  for  the  first  year  not  to  flight  but  to  the  subject  of  flying. 

"There  will  be  no  lack  of  pilots.  The  men  who  flew  in  the 
war  have  formed  th(>mselvi>s  into  a  society,  the  Bund  Detitscher 
Flieger.  This  is  the  militant  wing  of  civil  aviation,  and  its  work 
is  to  keep  a  critical  eye  on  the  Air  Department  in  the  interests 
of  aviation  in  general.  At  their  recent  annual  meeting  at 
Essen  these  men  referred  to  themselves  in  a  resolution  as  "the 
pioneers  of  a  far-sighted  German  air-policy.'  At  present  they 
suffer  a  little  frt)m  militant  ideas  that  have  strayed  over  from 
more  feverish  days,  ami  the  still  younger  airnu>n  of  tli(>  new 
civilian  school  seem  to  stand  a  little  aloof  from  them.  But  these 
also  are  imbtied  with  the  restless  spirit  that  goes  Avith  "tht^  high- 
lonelin(^ss  of  the  air.'  It  was  much  in  evidence  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Deutscher  Luftfahrer  V«n-band,  held  in  Bremen,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  fixing  organizations  of  all  (lermany  were 
present.  Sixty-two  Hying  assoi'iations  are  now  enrolled  in  this 
i:nion." 
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A  NEW   GERMAN  WAR-PROPHET 

ANEW  CROP  of  Bei-nliardis  seems  to  be  springing  up  in 
Germany,  and  French  editors  note  that  the  most 
-  conspicuous  of  this  Une  of  war-prophets  is  a  certain 
Otto  Autenrieth,  who  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Thi-ee 
Future  Wars:  Political-Mihtary  Forecasts."  As  the  result  of 
two  of  these  wars,  it  is  predicted,  the  only  independent  states 
in  the  world  will  be  the  United  States  in  the  New  World,  Ger- 
many in  Europe,  and  the  empires  of  the  Far  East  in  Asia.  All 
other  nations  \nU.  be  reduced  to  vassalage.  A  tMrd  and  final 
world- war,  we  read,  will  be  fought  between  the  white  and  yellow 
races,  which  "ttoU  r<~sult  in  victory  for  the  white  combatants. 
Then  Germany  and  the  United  States  wiU  rule  the  world,  and 
Germany  will  be  "  just  a  Uttle  bit  stronger  than  the  United  States 
by  the  superiority  of  her  genius 
and  intellect."  In  reading  this 
liook,  remarks  General  Bour- 
geois, French  Senator  and  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  one  some- 
times stops  to  ask  whether  the 
author  is  a  reasonable  being  or 
a  mad  dreamer.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  despite  all  ex- 
;iggeration,  his  prognostications 
reveal  the  "dear  hopes  of  all 
Germans,"  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  annihilation  of 
Fi'ance,  and  in  the  Paris  Figaro 
this  French  Senator  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  new  Ger- 
main war-prophet  considers  first 
what  has  been  gained  in  the  war 
by  the  Great  Powers.  France, 
for  instance,  has  recovered 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  increased 
her  colonial  domains,  occupies 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  has 
been  awarded  a  great  indemnity, 
and  has  disarmed  Germany.  En- 
gland has  got  less  out  of  the 
war  than  France,  in  the  view  of 
the  German  war-seer,  who  notes, 
however,  that  she  has  wiped  out 
the  fleet  of  her  rival  Germany 

and  has  acquired  a  generous  lot  of  colonies.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  contends  that  England  has  lost  her  influence  in  the 
Orient,  has  incurred  great  difficulties  in  India,  and  has  had  to 
see  the  expansion  of  the  American  and  Japanese  fleets,  both 
naval  and  commercial.  What  is  more,  England  owes  America 
a  great  deal  ot  money,  and  the  German  war-forecastrr  avers 
that  her  relations  with  France,  her  ally,  are  becoming  less  and 
less  cordial.  America's  war-gains  he  considers  *"ery  large  and 
mentions  profits  made  out  of  the  war  at  England's  expense, 
the  creation  of  a  gi'eat  army  organization,  and  naval  and  mer- 
chant fleets  that,  tho  not  equahng  England's,  may  prove  danger- 
ous competitors.  But  of  all  the  Entente  Allies  who  have  profited 
by  the  war,  Japan  is  "foremost,"  for  she  sustained  no  loss,  ac- 
quired dominant  influence  in  China,  and  thus  menaces  India. 
She  has  greatly  expanded  her  fleets,  and  also  advanced  her 
military  equipment,  so  that  she  is  "actually  armed  to  the  teeth." 
Japan's  fleet  joined  with  that  of  the  United  States  counter- 
balances Britain's. 

As  the  result  of  this  state  of  things,  the  German  war-expert 
thinks  England  will  have  to  try,  with  the  aid  of  France  possi- 
bly, to  down  her  two  rivals,  Japan  and  America,  and  to  his 
mind  the  next  world-war  will  be  declared  against  Japan  by 
England,  which  will  have  as  her  allies  France  and  the  Ignited 


THE  INSEPARABLES. 

Mars — "  Good  evening,  gents,  an'  if  any  of  you  should  be  lookin' 
for  trouble  in  the  future  me  an*  me  little  brother  will  be  waitin' 
outside."  _2'/,e  Qfar  (London). 


States.  Now  this  very  war  will  bo  the  first  uplift  of  the  German 
Empire,  it  is  predicted,  for  Japan  will  have  to  apply  to  Russia 
for  armaments,  and  Russia,  because  of  her  industrial  condition, 
will  have  to  pass  the  orders  on  to  Germany.  What  is  more,  the 
case  will  be  the  same  with  England,  and  so  by  the  force  of  events 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  undergo  strange  modifications.  The 
coal-mines  of  the  Sarre  will  come  back  to  Germany,  and  there 
will  be  many  readjustments  in  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  as  well  as  in  the  pa.\Tnent  of  war-indemnities,  no 
matter  what  France  may  say. 

The  war-wizard  predicts  also  that  as  naval  expeditions  will 
be  no  longer  possible,  this  Japanese  war  will  end  by  an  immense 
British  invasion  across  China,  and  this  expedition  will  transform 
Germany  into  a  huge  camp  of  passage,  entailing  an  unbelievable 
rebirth  of  all  the  industry  and  resources  of  Germany.     So,  it  is 

predicted,  without  having  taken 
any  part  in  this  war,  the  previ- 
ous defeat  of  Germany  will 
become  a  benediction.  General 
Bourgeois  tells  us  further  of  this 
volume  of  war-prophecy: 

"The  settlement  of  economic 
questions  at  the  close  of  the 
Japanese  war  will  involve  En- 
gland and  America  in  conflict 
because  each  of  these  Powers 
will  aspire  to  world  supremacy. 
England  will  make  use  of  every 
means  to  encircle  America,  and 
will  commence  by  attracting  Ger- 
many to  her  orbit,  which  will 
now  be  a  flourishing  Power. 
But  France  will  oppose  England's 
aims,  because  she  can  not  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  Germany. 
"As  England  can  not  allow 
France  to  continue  to  persecute 
Germany,  she  will  first  oblige  her 
to  evacuate  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  will  revert  i^i  loto 
to  the  German  Reich,  and  no 
formation  of  an  independent 
state  will  be  [permitted.  Ger- 
many's services  to  England  in 
the  Japanese  war  will  insure 
her  admission  without  restric- 
tions to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Immediately  the  war-debts  of 
Germany  to  France  will  be  re- 
mitted. Then  all  the  territorj- 
taken  away  from  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  will  be 
restored  to  her  by  plebiscites.  Alsace-Lorraine  may  not  be  wholly 
restored  to  Germany,  but  in  any  event  it  must  form  an  autono- 
mous state  bound  to  the  Reich  and  without  any  tie  with  France." 

The  prophet  goes  on  to  say  that  this  stipulation  will  cause 
the  final  break  between  France  and  England.  But  England 
will  not  want  to  make  war  with  a  nation  whose  military  prowess 
she  knows  thoroughly,  and  wUl  therefore  denounce  Erance 
to  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  "persistent  element  of  dis- 
turbance" in  the  world.  France  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  England  and  Germany 
will  be  charged  to  carry  it  into  execution.     We  read  then: 

"England  will  take  France's  ports,  colonies,  and  navy.  To 
Germany  will  be  ceded  all  French  mines  in  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  In  consequence  of  this  subjection  of 
France  there  shall  rise  in  that  country  such  a  revolution  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  and  the  country  will  be  drenched  in  blood 
until  the  day  when  Germany  is  called  upon  to  reestablish  order. 

"Having  succeeded  in  ringing  round  the  LTnited  States  and 
in  annihilating  France,  England  will  attack  North  America  and 
involve  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  her  allies  in  this  war.  But 
also  she  shall  meet  her  ruin  for  the  very  jirotracted  length  of  this 
new  world-war  will  at  last  make  victory  a  dubitable  matter. 
Her  aUies  will  then  turn  against  England  and  she  shall  go  down 
in  her  turn,  and  this  will  be  the  end  of  all  European  monarchies." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 
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TIDAL  POWER   AT   LAST? 


IS  THE  PROBLEM  of  a  tidal  power-plant  to  be  solved  in 
Britain?  The  plan  for  a  huge  barrage  across  the  Severn 
estuary,  worked  out  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Transport, 
has  this  in  mind,  and  the  English  scientific  and  i)opular  press  are 
almost  unanimous  in  approval.  "Alluring  in  its  comprehensive 
ingenuity,"  says  the  London  Times.  "Worked  out  in  detail  to  a 
logical  conclusion,"  exclaims  the  London  Post.  "Would  effect  a 
saving  of  three  to  four  million  tons  of  coal  per  annum,"  remarks 
The  Electrical  Review  (London).  The  Ministry  itself,  in  a  re- 
port on  the  plan,  speaks  of  it  as  "an  inestimable  boon,"  and,  too, 
"on  a  sound  economic  basis." 
It  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers  that  the  trouble  with 
all  tidal  power  schemes  has 
been  the  intermittent  charac- 
ter of  the  source  of  energy. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
include  some  great  and  work- 
able storage  i)lau  if  a  steady 
stream  of  power  is  to  be  made 
available.  Of  late  some  form 
of  ele :!tric  storage  has  usually 
been  contemplated,  and  this  is 
expensive,  as  those  know  who 
use  it  on  a  small  scale  in  auto- 
mobiles. The  present  i)lau 
contemplates  using  excess 
power  to  pump  wat(>r  to  an 
upi)er  reservoir,  and  this  in 
turn  is  employed  to  run  the 
turbines  when  the  tide  is  una- 
vailable. Some  accounts,  how- 
ever, make  what  is  perhajjs  the 
more  probable  statement  that 
there  is  to  bo  an  auxiliary 
l)ower-houso  on  the  Wye,  which 
will  be  run  at  low  tide.  Half 
a  million  horse-power  is  to  be 
developed.  The  scheme  is  not 
a  new  one,  but  now  that  it  has 
the  Ciovernnu'ut  bi'hind  it,  as 
well  as  the  railroads,  which 
would  use  the  big  dam  for  ad- 

ditioiuil  tracks   across    the  Severn,  accomplishiueut  may  be  in 
sight.     Says  the  London  Times  in  an  editorial: 

"If  delailed  (estimates  survive  the  scrutiny  of  unbiased  ex- 
jxTts,  the  inuiginative  audacity  of  the  i)roi)osals  shouUl  attract 
far-seeing  investors,  were  it  deemed  unwise  for  the  state  itself 
to  lifcoiiK'  llie  adventurer.  'Y\\v  central  idea  of  the  scheme 
is  to  use  tidal  energy  as  a  source  of  i)o\ver.  Many  visionaries 
have  played  with  the  notion,  but  its  translation  into  engineeriug 
IM'aclise  on  any  large  s»'al<>  has  never  yet  been  acconiplislied. 
The  seasonal  changes  in  the  diniensions  of  the  tides  and  the  daily 
shift  in  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  prevent  any  direct 
harnessing  of  tlH>  ris(>  and  fall.  It  has  long  be(>n  recognized  that 
a  gigantic  reservoir  nuist  be  part  of  any  practical  scheme,  an<l 
the  cost  of  this  has  been  a  i)rohibitive  overhead  charge  on  the 
|)()\v(r  that  could  be  obtained.  But,  withovit  any  scheme  for 
utilizing  tidal  energy,  tlu^  (ireat  Western  Kailwax ,  lut'ore  the 
war,  (^ontemi)lated  throwing  a  barrage  across  the  Severn  to  carr\- 
the  hea\y  railway  (rallic  bit  ween  England  and  Wales,  for  which 
the  existing  tunnel  is  insulliiMent .  The  barrage  of  the  new  scheme 
would  give  four  lines  of  low-lovel  railway  as  well  as  roads  for 
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rUE    PROPOSED    BRITISH    TIDAL    POWER-PLANT. 
Explained  in  the  ;icconipan>lug  article. 


motor  traffic.  The  captured  water  would  form  a  huge  lake, 
suited  for  large  ocean  steamers,  dry  docks,  ship-building  yards, 
and  deep-water  wharfs,  at  which  heavy  goods  to  and  from  the 
manufacturing  Midlands  could  be  handled  directly.  But  even 
did  these  collateral  advantages  help  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
baiTage,  there  remains  the  difficulty  as  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
flow  of  tidal  ene^g>^  Storage  by  electrical  accumulators  is 
precarious  and  costly,  and  yet  some  method  is  required  by  which 
a  steady  stream  of  electric  power  can  be  delivered.  To  accom- 
plish this,  a  dam  is  to  be  thrown  across  the  Wye,  making  a  high- 
level  reservoir  near  Tintern  A])bey.  A  tunnel  a  mile  long  is  to 
lead  from  the  tidal  water  to  the  new  lake.     Power  from  the 

turbines  of  the  Severn  bar- 
rage is  to  be  carried  by  cable 
to  a  huge  power-house  on  the 
Wye  installation.  When  ex- 
cess energy  is  being  taken 
from  the  Severn,  it  is  to  be 
employed  in  pumping  water 
into  the  Wje  reservoir.  When 
the  Severn  is  not  supplying 
power,  the  Wye  reservoir  is  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  comi)lete 
scheme  will  allow  for  a  steady 
output,  during  a  ten-hour  day, 
of  a  minimum  of  half  a  million 
horse-power,  at  a  cost  of  a 
little  over  one  halfpenny  per 
Board  of  Trade  unit.  The 
coal  equivalent  of  this  output 
amounts  to  between  three  and 
four  million  tons  a  \ear.  We 
trust  that  the  preliminary,  and 
.somewhat  tiamboyant,  descrip- 
tions of  the  scheme  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  will 
soon  be  followed  by  exact  dtv 
tails.  The  mere  possibility  of 
the  employment  of  an  army 
of  men  on  a  scheme  intemled 
to  be  remunerative  is  enough 
to  secure  respectful  attention." 

Says    The  Electrical  Review: 

"In  order  to  a[)preciate  the 
magnitude  of  the  powtr  to  be 
thus  made  available,  compari- 
son may  be  made  with  the 
world's  greatest  water-power 
installations: 


Home-Power 
AmulKamaud  Niagara  I'alls  Ponmt  ("onu>any.  .  .  .      *38.'),.")(X) 
Pac-illc  Liv'lU  and  Power  Company  ^Big  Creek). .  .        3.">0,00() 

Ontario  Power  Company L'OO.OtM) 

Capdella         ver  Flamisell).  Spain 1.->(),IM)0 

Toronto  Power  Company 1  ((..(MM) 

Kookulv  (Mississipi)i  River) ir)0,0()(l 

Kinloclileveu  (Scotland) 30,000 

^  Tho  total  liorse-power  developed  at  Niagara's  eiglit  power-bouses  is 
S13,500. 

"Incideutallv,  the  utilization  of  this  potential  power  would 
etfect  a  saxing  of  about  three  to  four  million  tons  of  coal  per 
animm,  which  would  thus  be  available  for  export.  In  addition, 
from  a  transport  point  of  view,  the  scheme  provides  for  a  level 
road  for  veMcidar  traffic  over  the  river  Severn  (C)  which 
obviates  a  dvtour  for  all  traffic  between  Newport  and  Bristol  of 
about  fifty  miU-s  via  (Jloiicester.  It  also  provides  for  the  qiuul- 
ruplingof  theOreat  Western  Railway  Company's  line  (C:  and  (\) 
when  re()uire(l  between  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales 
at  a  consideral)';-  less  cost  than  could  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way.  Lastly,  the  .s<'heme  will  create  a  locked  basin  for  shipping 
purposes  on  the  rpi)er  Severn  abo\e  tlH>  line  of  the  Severn  Tun- 
nel, of  o\er  twenty-seven  square  miles  in  extent,  a  large  portion 
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of  which  win  be  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  the 
largest  size,  and  which  would  be  usable  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

"The  method  of  energy  storage  which  has  been  adopted  is  that 
of  pumping  sea-water  from  a  low  level  to  a  high  level  when 
surplus  energy  is  available,  and  of  using  the  same  water  to  drive 
other  turbines  in  passing  from  the  high  level  to  the  low  level  at 
periods  when  the  stored-up  energy  is  required  for  industrial 
purposes.  In  this  case  the  quantity  of  energy  which  has  to  be 
stored  is  enormous,  and  an  artificial  salt-water  lake  has  been 
provided  for  at  a  high  elevation  to  achieve  the  object  desired. 

"In  a  valley  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey  there 
exists  a  site  which  appears  to  be  ideally  adapted  for  the  location 
of  such  a  high-level  lake.  In  constructing  the  reservoir  it  will 
be  necessary  to  build  a  dam  across  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 
It  is  intended  to  force  the  water  up. from  the  low  level  of  the 
river  Wye  through  a  tunnel  driven  through  over  a  mile  of  solid 
rock,  and  made  to  discharge  into  the  lake.  The  tunnel  will  be 
forty  feet  in  diameter  and  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


ing  the  passage  of  railway-trains  across  the  bridge  has  been  over- 
come. A  locking  basin  (Di  and  D2),  capable  of  taking  the  largest 
ships,  is  to  be  provided  on  the  line  of  the  navigable  channel  and 
intersecting  the  barrage.  The  ships  will  be  led  into  and  worked 
through  the  locking  basin  by  electric  locomotives  somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  use  on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  railway  and 
road  traffic  will  be  passed  over  either  end  of  this  basin  by  means 
of  lifting  bridges  operating  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that  there 
is  no  delay  either  to  railway,  road,  or  river  traffic.  This  is 
effected  by  dupUcating  the  railway  in  the  form  of  a  loop  (C,  C2) 
where  it  crosses  the  locking  basin,  and  so  controlling  and  inter- 
locking the  arrangements  as  to  allow  continuous  free  passage 
for  the  railway  or  road  traffic  on  one  or  other  branch  of  the  loop 
with  absolute  safety. 

"In  connection  with  the  proposed  low-level  bridge  over  the 
river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  'English  Stones,'  B,  it  may  be 
noted  that  this  appears  to  be  the  most  direct  way  of  gaining 
access  to  South  Wales  from  England." 

That  there"  is  skepticism  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
appreciation  appears  from  the  following  dispatch 
to  The  Times  from  its  correspondent  at  Cardiff, 
Wales: 

"Commercial  men  at  Cardiff  regard  the  scheme 
for  harnessing  the  tidal  estuary  of  the  river  Severn 
as  a  dream  which,  while  possible  of  realization  if 
scores  of  millions  of  pounds  are  spent  over  the  next 
half-century,  is  at  present  incapable  of  being  put 
into  operation.  Engineers  agree  that  the  harness- 
ing of  the  tides  should  give  abundant  power,  but 
so  far  no  scheme  has  been  devised  that  did  not 
entail  much  greater  cost  than  could  be  recovered 
from  its  working." 
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"There  will  be  two  separate  installations  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  power  scheme: 

"1.  A  concrete  barrage  across  the  river  Severn  within  which 
sluices  (B)  and  turbines  will  be  installed  at  AA,  for  utilizing 
the  power  of  the  tides,  and  with  which  will  be  combined  the 
road  and  railway  bridges  over  the  river. 

"2.  An  energj'-storage  plant  comprising  a  high-level  lake  (F) 
and  tunnel  in  combination  with  a  pumping  and  turbine  power- 
house, indicated  by  the  second  arrow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
tidal  portion  of  the  river  Wye. 

"The  method  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  in  order  to  utilize 
the  power  of  the  tides  is  to  trap  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  estuary  above  the  dam  at  high  water,  so  as  to  create  an 
artificial  difference  in  the  level  between  the  water  thus  im- 
pounded above  and  that  in  the  estuary  below  the  dam,  for  a 
period  of  several  hours  round  about  the  period  of  low  tide. 
During  these  hours  sufficient  water  inside  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  turbines  to  generate  upward  of  1,000,000  horse- 
power. 

"The  method  of  trapping  the  water  in  the  principal  part  of 
the  estuary  is  effected  by  means  of  horizontally  hung  sluices. 
The  doors  will  automaticallj'  allow  water  to  pass  above  the  dam 
to  replenish  the  upper  part  of  the  river  while  the  tide  is  rising, 
and  will  automatically  shut  on  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  so  trap 
the  water  above  the  dam. 

"At  the  second  power-house,  at  F,  electrical  energy  derived 
from  the  tidal  turbines  at  A,  A,  and  transmitted  by  power  cables, 
will  be  used  to  pump  water  up  to  the  reservoir  (F)  at  such  pe- 
riods as  the  supply  of  tidal  power  permits.  Whan,  however,  the 
demand  for  electrical  energy  is  greater  than  the  tidal  turbines 
are  able  to  supply,  or  when  for  tidal  reasons  the  turbines  are  idle, 
this  power-house  will  automatically  cease  to  function  as  a  pump- 
ing station,  and  will  operate  instead  as  a  generating  station,  with 
high-pressure  turbines  supplied  with  water  from  the  reservoir. 

"One  of  the  principal  novel  features  of  the  present  design  is 
the  way  in  which  the  difficulty  of  allowing  ships  to  pass  up  and 
down  the  river  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  or  interrupt- 


HAT  THE  WAR-TANK  may  assist  in 
saving  life  as  well  as  destroying  it  is  sug- 
gested in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London)  by  an  editorial  writer.  It  is  well  known, 
he  says,  that  the  tanks  that  actually  saw  service 
were  as  nothing  to  those  that  were  being  designed 
and  wereonthe  point  of  production.  In  their  further 
development  he  thinks  it  important  that  the  medical  aspect 
should  not  be  neglected,  both  as  regards  the  provision  of  special 
tanks  for  medical  purposes  and  as  regards  the  alleviation  and 
prevention  of  disabilities  especially  affecting  the  crews  of  tanks. 
He  goes  on: 

"In  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Major  L.  R. 
Broster  makes  the  suggestion  that  certain  types  of  the  larger 
tanks  could  be  adapted  for  medical  p\irposes  with  a  dressing- 
table  in  the  center  of  the  hold  behind  the  engine,  electric  light 
provided,  and  stretchers  and  hammocks  aiTanged  in  tiers 
capable  of  holding  half  a  dozen  Jying  cases  or  twenty  sitting 
cases.  As  a  matter  of  history  we  believe  that  during  the  battle 
of  Cambrai  one  fighting  tank  brought  back  as  many  as  sixteen 
wounded,  and,  during  the  operations  of  the  Australian  Corps,  at 
Hamel,  altogether  about  150  wounded  were  brought  in  by  the 
tanks.  A  specially  designed  medical  tank  could,  in  battle, 
constitute  a  movable  and  protected  advanced  dressing-station, 
maneuvering  in  liaison  with  the  field-ambulances,  and  would 
save  enormously  the  work  of  and  the  casualties  among  the 
stretcher-bearers.  On  the  other  subject,  namely,  of  the  dis- 
abiUties  to  which  tank  crews  are  liable,  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  tanks  with  a  full  crew  on  board  and  closed  down 
for  action  show,  after  running  a  certain  time,  both  the  presence 
of  carbon  monoxid  in  the  air  and  a  high  wet  bulb  temperature, 
and  the  crew  develop  headache,  giddiness,  breathlessness,  rise 
of  body  temperature,  vomiting,  and  nausea,  sometimes  mental 
confusion,  and  even  collapse  and  unconsciousness.  Some  of 
these  symptoms  arise  partly  from  a  sort  of  seasickness  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  tanks,  and  the  symptoms  are  often  aggra- 
vated in  action  by  the  fumes  from  the  firing  of  the  Hotchkiss 
and  six-pounders;  but  from  the  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  out  and  which  Major  Broster  notes,  the  extent  of  the 
symptoms  depends  very  largely  on  the  mechanical  efficiency  of 
the  tanks,  and  especially  on  the  provision  of  good  and  efficient 
ventilation — points  to  which  special  notice  must  be  given, 
therefore,  in  any  f-uture  development  of  these  engines  of  war." 
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INCORRECT,  CORRECT,  AND   EXAGGERATED    POSTURES.  INCORRECT,  CORRECT,  AND   EXAGGERATED   POSTURES. 

THE    NKCK    AND    TRUNK    SHOULD    FORM    A    STRAIGHT    VERTICAL    LINE. 


A   LEAGUE   TO    IMPROVE   POSTURE 

THK  AMERICAN  POSTURP:  LEAGUK,  an  orKaiiiza- 
tion  of  educators,  physicians,  and  hygienisls  to  improve 
the  health  of  growing  children  by  insuring  correct  posi- 
tion of  the  body  in  standing  and  sitting,  and  to  investigate  the 
influence  of  clothing  and  other  personal  environment  on  pos- 
ture, is  described  by  Dr.  Henry  Ling  Taylor,  of  New  York  City, 
in  an  article  contributed  to  Modern  Medicine  (Chicago),  from 
which  we  quote  below.  Dr.  Taylor  points  out  that  health  and 
longevity  depend  on  proper  adjustment  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  all  ])arts  of  the  organism,  external  and  internal,  and 
that  this  adjustment  may  be  efl'ected  or  hindered  by  posture, 
which,  in  turn,  is  controlled  by  all  sorts  of  things  that  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  have  little  to  do  with  hygiene.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  for  instance,  to  hold  the  body  correctly  in  ' 
certain  forms  or  styles  of  clothing.  Dr.  Taylor  notes  that  for 
a  considerable  time  thoughtful  hygienists,  physical  trainers,  and 
physicians  have  attributed  much  impt)rtance  to  correct  car- 
riage of  the  body  as  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  health, 
comfort,  and  effictiency.     He  continues: 

"The  body,  viewed  as  a  working  machine,  must  have  its 
parts  adjusted  to  each  other  so  that  the  work  in  hand  ma.\- 
proceed  effici(Mitly,  and  so  that  its  own  internal  fuiietions  shall 
proceed  naturally  and  without  excessive  wear  and  tear  or 
fatigue. 

"The  adjustment  of  i)oslure  and  movements  to  work  has 
been  studied  with  interesting  rc^suUs  by  Gilbreth  and  others, 
but  much  res(^arch  is  still  desirabh^  on  the  effect  of  special  pos- 
tures, wh(^n  long  continu«>d,  on  tlH>  internal  functions  of  the 
body.  In  general  the  j)roblems  are  those  of  an  occupation  with 
too  much  sitting  or  standing,  insufficient  variety  of  exercise, 
and  too  mu(^h  fatigue,  and  scientists  can  not  but  ai)|)rov(>  the 
efforts  of  w()rk(>rs  and  em])loyees  to  better  their  conditions. 
Up  to  now  the  main  thought  has  been  to  increase  out|)ut  and 
to  scrap  worn-out  machinery,  material  or  human,  as  considered 
necessary.  It  is  beginning  to  be  clearly  recognizi-d  that  care 
of  the  work(>r  and  his  tools  is  equally  necessary,  and  that  it 
pays  as  a  business  pn)position  to  tliminatt^  undue  fatigue. 

"Specilically,  in  sitting  or  standing,  if  the  body  is  habitually 
beut  oviT,  giving  a  round  back,  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive 
organs  are  cramped  in  th»'ir  action  and  do  not  do  their  work 
so  well.  In  order  that  these  and  other  organs  may  work  i)rop- 
erly,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  body,  at  least  most  of 
the  time,  shall  be  held  «'rect  in  sitting  and  standing.  It  has 
long  boeu  recognized  that  all  slouchiuess  of  posture  or  morale 


must  be  trained  out  of  the  recruit  in  order  to  make  the  efficient 
soldier  ready  and  able  instantly  to  translate  the  word  of  com- 
mand into  action. 

"We  are  not,  and"  we  trust  never  will  be,  a  military  nation, 
but  we  have  an  army  of  over  twenty  million  school  children 
under  constant  training  and  under  governmental  orders.  How 
can  these  children  be  confined  to  a  seat  five  or  six  hours  a  day 
without  grave  bodily  harm?  Physical  training  of  various  sorts 
has  i)roved  hel])ful,  but  not  a  full  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Games,  sports,  occupations,  recesses,  contribute  to  the  well- 
])eing  of  children;  but  posture-training  must  be  definite,  result- 
ing in  habitual  i)Ostures  which  shall  be  free  and  erect,  insuring 
free  i)lay  of  lungs,  heart,  and  abdominal  organs,  and  elimina- 
tion of  wast(>.  All  this  increases  vigor  and  efficiency  and 
diminishes  fatigue. 

"This  was  i\w  geniTal  i)oint  of  view  of  the  educators,  hygi- 
enists, and  physicians  who,  in  191:^,  associated  themselves  as 
the  American  Posture  League  to  increase  interest  in  the  im- 
l)ro\(tnent  of  hal)itual  posture  and  to  set  up  standards  of  pos- 
ture-training and  to  investigate  the  influences  of  the  immediate 
personal  surroundings,  such  as  seating  and  clothing  on  posture, 
and  to  iniproNc  these  conditions. 

"The  League  was  fortunate  in  including  among  its  officers  and 
nu'mbers  a  number  of  experts  who  had  already  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subjects  given  them  to  investigate,  and 
much  time  and  thotiglit  and  energy  were  given  to  research,  espe- 
cially in  the  problems  of  seating,  clothing,  and  footwear. 

"It  was  found  that  many  commercial  r(>ady-made  suits  for 
hoys  were  made  on  round-backed  models,  making  it  difficult 
for  a  straight  boy  wearing  them  to  stand  erect.  After  confer- 
ence with  an  important  numufacturer,  his  coats  were  redesigned 
to  an  erect  ukxUI,  thus  favoring  correct  carriage*  of  the  body. 
( 'hildren's  waists  and  nuiidens'  and  women's  corsets  and  hose-sup- 
])orters  ha\e  been  designed  in  cooperation  with  a  manufacturer, 
and  anatomic  modi^ls  have  been  construct(>d  which  avoid  cramp- 
ing and  are  supported  from  the  pelvis  above  the  hip  bones  or 
from  the  shoulders  n(>ar  th(>  neck,  avoiding  any  drag  on  the  tip 
of  th(^  shoulder  or  constriction  of  the  waist. 

"The  te<'hnical  committee  on  shoes,  after  a  study  of  the 
shoes  and  lasts  on  the  market,  concluded  that  a  study  and,  if 
possible,  a  <'lassiHcation  of  the  forms  of  feet  was  necessary, 
'i'lirough  the  cooperation  of  teachers,  clinics,  and  the  Young 
Nh'u's  Christian  Association,  tracings  of  several  thousand  aver- 
age feet  were  stnuired  and  classified.  These  tracings  included 
many  feet  from  India  and  China  that  had  never  worn  shoes. 
If  these  tracings  were  bi.sected  at  the  heel,  and  this  axis  pro- 
longed forward  to  the  front  of  the  foot,  it  was  found  that  some 
feet  flared  outward  from  this  axis  at  the  ball,  some  inward,  and 
in  some  this  axis  divided  the  forefoot  into  etpial  parts.  As  the 
unshoil  feet  fell  into  thes(^  categories  as  well  as  the  shot^wearing 
feet,  and  the  characteristic  was  showed  by  both  mcu  and  women, 
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it  was  concluded  that  feet  could  be  divided  into  the  inflare, 
straight,  and  outflare  types;  and  lasts  embodying  this  prin- 
ciple, eliminating  the  pointed  toe  arid  high  heel  and  embodying 
other  anatomical  features,  have  been  designed  in  cooperation 
with  shoe  manufacturers.  These  shoes  for  both  men  and 
women  are  now  on  the  market  and  are  giving  great  satisfaction. 
"The  technical  committee  on  seating  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  anatomy  of  seating,  and,  in  cooperation  with  furni- 
ture architects,  has  embodied  the  necessary  anatomical  features 
in  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Subway  seats,  school  seats 
for  the  various  classes  and  ages,  industrial  furniture,  and 
office  furniture.  Owing  to  war-conditions  and  other  causes, 
the  furniture  manufacturers  have  been  slow  to  cooperate, 
but  it  is  possible  to  secure  various  lines  of  this  furniture  on 
special  orders." 

The  educational  work  of  the  League,  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us,  com- 
prises the  publication  of  wall  charts,  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, including  school  and  industrial  pictures,  lantern-slides 
for  lectures  on  posture,  and  other  illustrative  material.  Much 
of  this  has  been  used  for  exhibits  in  response  to  requests  from 
various  organizations. 

The  League  has  a  "posture  pin,''  which  it  awards  for  a  certi- 
fied standard  of  excellence  in  posture.  It  is  conducting  a  prize 
poster  contest  in  which  high-school  students  are  invited  to 
compete,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  interest  among  high- 
school  students,  to  learn  their  reaction  to  instruction  in  physical 
training,  and  to  secure  posters  appeaUng  to  this  class  of  students, 
to  be  put  into  permanent  form  and  listed  in  the  League's  edu- 
cational material.     We  read  further: 

"The  Mosher-Lesley  Schematograph,  a  eameralike  instru- 
ment used  for  making  tracings  of  the  outline  of  the  human 
figure  from  a  front,  back,  or  profile  view,  useful  in  securing  a 
permanent  record  for  stud\-  of  postures  and  their  effect,  may 
be  obtained  through  the  League  for  use  in  posture  work. 

"When  commercial  use  is  made  of  material  which  has  been 
officially  approved  on  recommendation  of  one  of  its  technical 
committees  after  examination,  the  use  of  the  League's  official 
label  of  approval  on  the  goods  is  required.  This  is  obtained 
at  a  very  small  cost  and  affixt  to  the  material  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer,  the  League,  and  the  public.  By  careful 
management  this  small  income  almost  finances  the  very  modest 
office  expenses.  No  official  receives  a  salary  or  shares  in  profits. 
What  has  so  far  been  accomplished  has  been  at  a  personal  sacri- 
fice by  busy  professional  experts.  Much  remains  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  level  of  our  current  knowledge  and  practise  up  to 
that  of  the  average  in  most  lines  of  ordinary  supplies.  Research 
is  needed,  especially  into  industrial  conditions,  and  there  should 
be  an  active  propaganda  to  embody  the  best  standards  of  cloth- 
ing, seating,  etc.,  in  the  commercial  output.  The  science  and 
art  of  the  matters  that  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  our 
health  and  comfort  are  several  generations  behind  the  age. 
It  is  a  new  and  neglected  field,  and  one  in  which  the  medical 
and  nursing  professions  are  peculiarly  interested." 


WANTED  —  SIGHTLY  CONCRETE— In  ordinary  commer- 
cial concrete  construction  is  there  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
make  exposed  surfaces  of  permanently  good  appearance  with- 
out finishing  treatment,  asks  The  Engineering  News-Record 
(New  York).     It  proceeds: 

"Considerable  economy  should  result  from  a  successful  answer 
to  the  question,  since  it  would  make  possible  a  large  reduction 
of  the  use  of  brick  and  tile  facings  now  used  solely  to  conceal 
unsightly  concrete  surfaces.  It  would  also  make  it  possible  to 
avoid  the  distressing  appearance  of  concrete  structures  on  which 
such  veneering  has  been  omitted  for  reasons  of  economy.  On 
bridges  and  important  structures  the  exposed  surfaces  are  often 
given  special  finishing  treatment  by  washing,  grouting,  and 
rubbing  in  order  to  secure  a  satisfactory  appearance,  but  the 
effect  thus  obtained  is  sometimes  of  short  life,  being  soon  marred 
by  the  characteristic  patches  and  streaks  of  discoloration. 
Painting  is  seldom  employed  and  rarely  successful.  Cracks  iu 
the  concrete  have  not  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, but  in  spite  of  reenforcement  there  is  a  frequent  oc- 
currence of  such  defects,  which  may  be  of  little  or  no  structural 
significance   but   are   seriously  detrimental  to  the  appearance. 


There  is  an  open  field  for  developing  concrete  construction  that 
can  honestly  show  its  own  face  without  causing  pain  because  of 
its  unsightliness." 

THE   COMING   AGE   OF   FIBER 

A  MAN  MAY'  COMB  HIS  HAIR  to-day  with  what  was 
yesterday  his  old  cotton  shirt,  and  some  of  his  wife's 
-'cotton  "gear"  may  make  a  gear  wheel.  After  cotton 
has  served  in  devious  ways  as  clothing — after  its  wearer  has  dis- 
carded it  as  useless — chemistry  reclaims  it  and  turns  it  into 
many  other  useful  things.  In  Raw  Material  we  read  the  story 
of  hard  fiber-^old  cotton  rags — rescued  from  the  scrap  pile, 
washed  and  cleaned,  and  converted  into  a  new  material  several 
times  stronger  than  leather — tougher  than  some  metals,  yet 
lighter  than  aluminum.  The  writer  predicts  a  coming  "age  of 
fiber."  Fiber,  the  writer  continues,  has  been  tested  by  more 
than  a  half-century  of  time,  its  properties  have  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated;  it  is  in  no  sense  a  newly  discovered  material. 
We  read : 

"The  word  fiber  has  perhaps  not  yet  become  something  to 
conjure  with;  the  public  has  perhaps  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  it  asks  for  fiber  trunks  and  containers  because  of  a  con- 
■viction  that  fiber  has  no  sui)erior  for  this  purpose.  The  time 
has  perhaps  not  yet  arrived  when  the  fact  that  fiber  parts  are 
utilized  in  a  machine  conveys  to  the  purchaser's  mind  a  guar- 
anty of  qualitj-.     But  that  time  is  nearly  here. 

"Fourteen  American  manufacturers  make  a  total  quantity  of 
fiber  estimated  by  the  writer  at  a  little  less  than  2-5,000  tons 
annually,  whose  value  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
Slo,000,000.  The  value  of  the  finished  products  is,  of  course, 
much  greater,  and  perhaps  $50,000,000  would  not  be  too  high 
a  valuation. 

"The  basic  raw  material  from  which  fiber  is  made  by  all 
the  vulcanized-fiber  manufacturers  is  cotton-cloth  rags,  while 
that  of  the  horn-fiber  manufacturers  is  jute  cords  and  bur- 
lap rags. 

"Since  the  annual  production  of  cotton  rags  in  the  United 
States  is  valued  at  $250,000,000,  of  which  the  fiber  industry 
alone  absorbs  about  $24,000,000  Avorth,  it  is  ob\aous  that  large 
unfailing  supplies  of  the  fiber  industry's  raw  material  can  be 
depended  upon  indefinitely.  As  for  horn  fiber,  the  supplies  of 
basic  raw  material  are  infinitely  larger  than  the  few  American 
manufacturers  now  specializing  in  this  branch  of  the  business 
can  be  expected  to  require. 

"If  vulcanized  fiber  were  a  natural  material,  such,  for  instance, 
as  wood,  it  would  possess  only  qualities  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature.  Made,  as  it  is,  artificially  by  a  complex  chemical 
treatment,  the  physical  qualities  imparted  to  the  material  are 
given  a  verj'  wide  range. 

"If  fiber  were  limited  to  any  one  set  of  physical  qualities, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  application  would  be  similarly  limited  to 
one  or  two  industries.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sixty  years  of 
industrial  tests  have  shown  that  fiber  is  a  universal  material 
in  almost  the  same  sense  as  that  term  is  applied  to  steel.  Raw 
Material  has  collected  a  list  of  more  than  300  structural  and 
mechanical  purposes  for  which  fiber  is  used  to-day  in  scores  of 
manufacturing  industries.  Those  uses  range  all  the  way  from 
flexible  pump  valves  and  gaskets  to  hard,  dense  gear  wheels,  and 
from  automobile  parts  and  accessories  of  many  kinds  to  the 
innumerable  forms  of  usefulness  fiber  assumes  in  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industries. 

"Various  periods  in  our  racial  development  have  been  desig- 
nated in  terms  of  their  most  important  material,  from  the  'Stone 
Age'  to  the  'Steel  Age.'  According  to  the  present  tendency  to 
adopt  a  material  possessing  strength  and  endurance,  combined 
with  light  weight,  it  is  of  course  among  the  possibilities  that 
the  term  'Fiber  Age'  may  in  the  future  be  used  to  denote  a 
coming  period  when  fiber  is  Aery  much  more  of  a  universal 
material  than  it  is  to-daj". 

"The  most  basic  distinction  between  grades  of  fiber  consists 
in  the  determination  of  the  kinds  of  rags  from  which  they  are 
made.  Cotton,  linen,  hemp  and  jute  rags,  together  with  wood- 
pulp,  are  all  converted  into  material  called  fiber. 

"Only  the  higher  grades  of  rags,  such  as  cotton  and  linen,  are 
ordinarily  made  into  vulcanized  fiber,  the  jute  and  hemp  being 
largely  made  into  'soft-fiber  boards.'  But  as  some  of  the  poorer 
grades  of  cotton  rags  are  also  worked  into  soft-fiber  boards,  an- 
other distinction  can  be  made  in  this  classification  of  fibers  by 


dividing  them    all  into   two  classes:     (1)   vulcanized,   and    (2) 
unvulcanizod. 

"All  the  vulcanized  varieties  receive  a  chemical  treatment, 
which  more  or  less  gelatinizes  individual  fil)ers,  after  which 
mechanical  treatment  of  the  mass  solidifies  it  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole. 

"The  unvulcanized  varieties  are  not  gelatinized  hj-  a  chemical 
treatment,  Imt  depend  upon  prolonged  mechanical  beating 
for  perfect  disintegration  into 
a  pulpy  mass,'  which  is  readily 
formed  by  the  mechanical 
treatment  into  the  finished 
fiber  sheets.  Such  fibers  are 
most  frequently  made  from 
hemp  and  jute  rags  and  ap- 
proximate the  color  of  horn  in 
their  finished  condition.  Con- 
sequently the  name 'horn  fiber' 
is  frequently  given  to  this 
grade  of  fiber  products." 

Tho  \vTiter  considers  it  safe 
to  say  that  no  other  material 
enjoys  such  a  combination  of 
qualities  as  fiber.  It  possesses 
the  properties  of  manj'  non- 
metallic  materials  and  has 
many  characteristics  of  the 
metals.  It  has  tho  strength, 
lightness,  to\ighness,  resiliency, 
non  -  crystallizing,  and  non- 
conducting properties  of  wood 
— only  in  a  superior  degree, 
while  it  is  non-cracking  and 
non-splintering  and  possesses 
resistance  to  heat,  to  many 
solvents,  and  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing influences  of  time,  which 
qualities  characterize  most 
metals.     He  goes  on: 

"Fiber  can  be  fabricated  by 
similar  quantity-production  methods,  and  bj'  almost  identical 
tools  used  in  working  tho  other  malcrials.  and  henee  its  combi- 
nation of  qualities  requires  no  extensive  changes  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  adopting  it;  his  men  merely  have  to  become 
acfcustomed  to  the  proper  handling  of  fiber  through  working  ex- 
perience. Fiber  is  fabricated  with  a  little  more  difficulty  than 
wood  and  leather;  it  dulls  tho  cutting  tools  faster,  bxit  in  this 
respect  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  \arious  metals. 

"In  point  of  long  life  in  service,  filler  approximates  that  ren- 
dered by  tho  various  metals.  In  lirst  cost  of  raw  material  fiber  is 
less  expensive  than  some  and  more  expensive  than  other  materials. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  employed  fiber  really  has  no  competitor  because  of  their 
lack  of  similar  properties.  Rut  in  some  irw  cases  in  which  fiber 
comes  in  active  competition  with  wood,  comparison  of  working 
life  of  the  two  materials  promptly  settles  the  question  of  relative 
economy.  For  instance,  both  wood  and  liber  are  \ised  for  tlu> 
manufacture  of  such  things  as  barrels,  packing-cases,  etc.  The 
first  cost  of  tho  fiber  is  apt  to  bo  at  least  five  times  the  cost 
of  the  wood,  but  the  working  life  of  the  fiber  will  almost  surely 
be  at  least  ten  times  that  of  the  wood.  Tht^  future  use  of  lumber 
apparently  is  to  bo  handicapped,  not  only  by  rapidly  advancing 
prices  but  more  and  more  by  uncertaiutit's  of  traTisportation 
and  exigencies  of  weather.  And  so,  with  su<'h  conditions  ap- 
proaching, manufacturers  must  certainly  view  with  greater  and 
greater  favor  the  delivery  faeilities  as  well  as  the  produets 
themselves  of  the  American  fiber  iiulustry.  Aside  from  \.\ui 
strength  and  resistance  of  fiber  to  stress  and  to  electrical  ten- 
sion, it  should  be  reniombered  that  it  is  non-absorptive  of  oil, 
gasoline,  benzine,  aleoliol,  acetone,  «>tc.,  but  is  slowly  eorroded 
by  manj'  acids. 

"Dn,-  heat  does  not  soften  fib(>r,  and  it  will  not  melt  under 
any  conditions.  With  increasing  temi)erature  it  b(>comes  more 
and  more  brittle  but  retains  its  strength  and  insulating  proper- 
ties imtil  it  chars  at  about  '.\'AT  F.  When  subjected  to  sU^ani 
at  atmospheric  jwessure,  howi'ver,  fiber  softens  and  may  bo 
bent  or  otherwise  shaped  into  any  form  whoso  retention  is  de- 
sired after  drjing. 

"While  fairly  good  water- proof  qualities  can  be  imparted  to 


ordinary  grades  of  fiber  used  in  places  exposed  to  open  atmos- 
phere by  covering  with  shellac  or  impregnating  with  paraffin, 
such  methods  do  not  entirely  eliminate  working  difficulties. 

"  Earliest  attempts  to  overcome  such  difficulties  seem  to  have 
taken  the  direction  of  using  sheet  paper  or  cloth  impregnated 
with  phenolic  condensation  products.  The  introduction  of  these 
products  into  the  fiber  pulp  before  being  made  into  paper  was 
apparently  opposed  by  many  manufacturing  obstacles,  and  ten 

years  of  exhaustive  laboratory 
experiments  were  required  be- 
fore success  was  achieved  in 
producing  two  thoroughly 
water-proof  fibers.  These  two 
gi-ades  of  fiber,  as  produced  to- 
day,  possess  fabricating  proper- 
ties similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
fiber  grades. 

"Quantity  production  of  ma- 
chined parts  by  the  consumer 
of  fiber  is  vastly  facilitated  by 
the  primal  forms  in  which  it  is 
sold  by  the  manufacturer,  viz.. 
sheets,  tubes,  and  rods.  A 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  ])usi- 
ness  of  manufacturing  these 
forms  was  the  auxiliary  indus- 
try of  fabricating  the  raw 
material  into  finished  parts. 
The  leaders  of  the  industry 
stand  ready  to  supply  either 
the  primal  forms  or  finished 
parts;  some  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers,  however,  do 
not  make  their  own  fiber,  but 
buy  it  from  others. 

"It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
most  large  fiber  consumers  of 
to-day  began  their  purchases 
in  an  experimental  way  and 
for  one  or  two  purposes,  but 
in  the  natural  course  of  events 
found  more  and  more  purposes 
for  which  the  material  could  be 
utilized  with  great  manufactur- 
ing advantage  and  economy. 
And  so,  in  tho  WTiter's  opinion,  many  industries  now  using  fiber 
in  a  limited  waj'  are  practically  certain  to  become  important 
consumers  in  course  of  time,  and  for  some  manufacturers  whoaro 
not  ( onsumers  at  piT-sent,  tiber  is  indeed  the  inevitable  material." 


MAKING  >JE\^  BLOOD — X  remarkable  discovery  with  re- 
gard to  thf  blood,  just  made  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Penfold,  director  of 
tho  Australian  Commonwealth  Serum  Institute,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  a  wTiter  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York), 
who  says: 

"In  the  making  of  diphtheria  and  other  serums  considerable 
quantities  of  the  plasma  or  fluid  portion  of  horses'  blood  is  used 
at  tho  institute.  The  praetise  has  been  to  allow  the  blood,  after 
it  has  been  drawn  from  the  horses,  to  stand  for  some  time  to  allow 
the  red  corpuscles  to  settle  to  the  bottom.  The  fluid  is  then 
drawn  oft"  and  used,  while  in  the  past  the  red  coi'puscles  have  been 
thrown  away.  This  struck  Dr.  Penfold  as  an  economic  waste, 
so  he  began  experiments  in  the  way  of  injecting  the  corpuscles 
into  the  horses  again.  The  residts  have  opened  up  a  new 
chapter  in  the  study  of  the  blood,  it  appears  that  the  horse 
i-an  easily  and  quickly  form  new  fluid  if  the  red  corpuscles  are 
put  back  into  the  blood.  Whih!  the  Uiu-mal  average  amount  of 
blood  in  a  horse  is  30  liters,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  tak(> 
48  liters  in  a  wei-k  fnuu  a  horse  to  which  the 'red  corpuscles  are 
rettirmd  and  that  without  its  vitality  being  any  more,  if  as  much. 
aft"ecte<l  as  was  the  case  with  ordinary  limited  bleeding.  The 
practise  of  returning  the  corpuscles  has  been  extended  to  all  the 
iiorses,  between  'M  and  4t)  in  luimber,  which  are  bled  at  the 
institute,  and  wider  experience  is  confirming  the  results  of  the 
earlier  experiments.  The  eoniposition  of  tlu'  blood  remains 
practically  ntu-nuil.  It  will  take  some  time  to  realize  anything 
like  the  full  j)ossibiUtii\s  of  so  new  and  startling  a  discovery,  but 
it  is  bound  to  havt^  an  important  bearing  on  tiie  practise,  as  well 
as  on  tho  lh«orA',  of  medicine.  For  instance,  there  are  diseases 
in  which  good  results  might  lie  expected  by  an  injection  of  the 
blood  of  those  nx-overing  from  the  disease,  but  under  present 
conditions  the  convalescents  can  not  spare  the  blood." 
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OUR   GRANDFATHERS'   FAVORITE   OPERA  HERE   AGAIN 


PEOPLE  WHO  WHISTLE  OR  HUM  the  catchy  airs 
from  "Pinafore"  may  never  suspect  that  it  had  an 
operatic  ancestor  equally  catchy  and  popular  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  But  John  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera,"  first 
produced  in   1728,  is  declared   to  be   "Pinafore's"   forefather; 


POLLY   AND    LUCY    I'LKADING    FOR    MACHEATH. 

Beseeching  their  fathers,  who  happen  also  to  be  Macheath's  jailers, 

to  set  him  free.      From  a  print  used  as   frontispiece  to  an  edition 

of  the  play  dating  about  1770. 


I'.nd  not  to  wish  to  see  it  now  that  the  chance  is  offered  must 
argue  an  indifference  to  the  past  two  centuries  of  theatrical 
history.  It  has  jecently  been  revived  for  small  audiences  at 
the  Greenwich  Village  Theater  by  a  company  come  from  England, 
where  the  piece  has  been  running  for  six  months — a  revival 
there  after  a  lapse  of  perhaps  half  a  century.  How  long  ago 
it  was  last  heard  here  would  take  some  research  to  determine. 
Our  grandfathers  knew  it  and  loved  it.  It  was  sung  in  the 
first  season  of  the  Nassau  Street  Theater  in  1750;  hence  it  is 
the  first  on  record  if  not  the  first  "opera"  of  any  kind,  that 
was  sung  in  our  land.  Mr.  Broun  observes  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  it  is  "decidedly  a  show  for  the  antiquarian,"  which, 
perhaps,  tells  us  how  far  we  have  progressed  along  the  road 
away  from  theatrical  tradition,  for  throughout  the  first  century 


of  its  career  it  was  the  life-belt  t'.iat  saved]  theatrical  ven- 
tures. To  revive  the  "Beggar's  Opera"  always  filled  the  empty 
seats,  New-Yorkers  who  saw  it  at  the  Greenwach  Village 
Theater  were  somewhat  puzzled  at  first  by  this  piece,  which 
brings  forward  at  least  some  of  the  Hogarthian  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  London  of  1728.  To  give  it  entirely  un-Bowd- 
lerized  would  be  treating  modern  ears  too  roughly.  But  the 
"sardonic  cynicism"  of  some  of  the  lines  accompanied  with 
charming  music  of  the  period  carries  one  easily  over  the  rough 
places  and  back  to  the  time  it  represented.  ]Mr.  Richard  Aid- 
rich,  writin;!:  in  the  New  York  Times,  discriminates: 

"'Comic  '  in  Ihe  modern  sense  it  is  not.  The  satirical  inten- 
tion, the  iionid-l  allusions  to  the  maniK  ;  ;;nd  customs  of  the 
court  of  George  11.  are  still  pointed  enough  to  be  applicable 
in  George  V.'s  time,  and  to  be  found  amusing;  tho  the  thrusts 
at  Sir  Robert  Walpole  are  to-day  more  elusive,  and  the  bur- 
lesque of  the  Italian  opera  of  Handel's  time  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  make  an  impression  to-day,  even  on  those  ready 
to  recei^'e  one. 

"The  story  itself  is  one  that  can  still  hold  together  and  move 
forward  with  a  topsyturvy  consistency  that  some  have  found 
Gilbertian  or  the  original  source  of  the  Gilbert ian  method.  The 
( rring  daughter,  Polly,  desolates  her  angry  father  and  her  an- 
guished mother  by  her  love-affair;  but  it  is  because  she  has 
married  that  they  are  angry  and  anguished.  The  gallant  high- 
wayman, Maclicath,  amorous  of  the  whole  .sex,  is  a  little  em- 
I  arrassed  by  the  constancy  and  devotion  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected by  Polly,  Avho  will  have  no  part  in  her  parents'  plan  to 
betray  him  and  refuses  to  accept  'the  comfortable  Estate  of 
Widowhood  as  the  only  hope  that  keeps  up  a  Wife's  Spirits.' 
The  fool,  as  Mrs.  Peachum.,  her  mother,  remarks,  is  in  love  in 
earnest — 'a  shame  to  thy  very  sex.'  In  his  Newgate  tavern 
Macheath  gets  a  little  relief,  calling  for  all  the  ladies  to  be  sent 
for;  they  are  all  extremely  affectionate  and  betray  him  promptly- 
to  the  constables. 

"In  Newgate  prison  the  turnkey's  daughter,  Lucy,  is  quite 
as  foolish  about  him  as  Polly,  and  he  quite  debonairly  speaks 
of  himself  to  her  as  her  husband — 'in  everj'  respect  but  the  form' 
— and  finds  it  extremely  awlcward  that  Polly  comes  to  comfort 
him  in  his  duress,  an  awkw^ardness  exprest  in  the  most  cele- 
brated lines  of  his  opera: 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either 
Were  t'other  dear  Charmer  away! 

"But  Macheath  persuades  the  jealous  turnkej^'s  daughter  to 
steal  the  key  and  let  him  out.  His  freedom  is  short;  he  is  re- 
captured and  led  to  execution.  But  the  public's  taste  for  a 
happy  ending  was  as  strong  in  1728  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the 
reprieve  is  brought  just  in  time. 

"Gay  hummed  the  tunes  he  wanted  used  to  Dr.  Pepusch,  who 
set  them  to  the  lyrics.  They  are  scattered  plentifully  through 
the  scenes  without  too  much  regard  to  the  demands  of  the 
situation  or  to  contrasts  in  their  moods;  but  they  are  delight- 
ful tunes.  And  tho  the  folk-song  specialists  may  complain  of 
their  sophistication  by  the  London  townsmen,  who  used  them, 
they  may  well  point  with  pride  to  their  vitality  as  folk-tunes, 
for  they  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  first  delighted 
the  town.  It  took  some  time  for  them  to  make  their  way, 
but  Avhen  they  had  done  so  the  audience  wanted  them  repeated, 
and  some  of  them  twice." 

The  work  was  originally  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  dis- 
honesty and  profligacy  of  the  Ministers  and  courtiers  of  George 
II.,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  For  those  so  in- 
clined it  is  perhaps  the  liveliest  page  of  history  that  one  can 
read,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  show: 

"Gay's  choosing  Newgate  as  his  mise-en-scene  was  a  daring 
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piece  of  wit.  Congreve,  on  being  shown  an  early  draft  of  the 
piece,  said  it  would  'either  take  greatly  or  be  damned  con- 
foundedly.' Newgate  was  a  recognized  institution  of  London 
life.  During  the  suppression  of  Jacobinism,  which  was  still 
fresh  in  people's  minds,  it  liad  been  filled  to  overflowing,  while 
the  weekly  processions  to  Tyburn  were  of  exciting  interest  to 
the  populace.  The  prisoners  had  an  astonishing  freedom  within 
the  walls,  and  life  inside  was  about  the  same  as  life  without 
except  that  they  had  to  'pay  through  the  nose'  for  everything. 
The  rapacity  of  the  officials,  from  the  turnkeys  up  to  the  gov- 
ernor, was  the  only  barrier  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  holder 
of  a  long  purse  could  hold  as  liigh  revel  and  entertain  as  many 
friends  as  he  was  willing  to  put  up  for.  Gay's  Newgate  was 
true  to  the  life,  and  the  realism  was  appreciated  by  the  first- 
nighters  of  the  period.  John  Ireland  says:  'The 
opera  is  a  caricature  of  Newgate  life  and  manners, 
but  if  the  force  of  a  caricature  be  the  measure  of 
its  truth,  then  no  closer  copy  has  ever  been  put 
into  drama  form.'" 

When  the  work  reappeared  in  London  a  few 
months  ago  it  was  the  signal  for  antiquarian  rum- 
mage. Mr.  Walkley  in  the  London  Times  recalls 
how  soon  the  piece  had  to  undergo  revision  to  satisfy 
the  growing  delicacy  in  taste  and  manners: 

"One  of  Boswell's  projected  works  was  a  history 
of  the  controversy  over  the  'Beggar's  Opera.' 
The  best  known  of  the  works  he  actuallj'  did  write 
contains  several  references  to  this  controversy. 
Reynolds  said  it  afforded  a  proof  how  strangely 
people  will  differ  in  opinion  about  a  literary 
performance.  Burke  thought  it  had  no  merit. 
Johnson  thought  very  much  the  opposite,  but  said 
characteristically,  'There  is  in  it  such  a  labefaeta- 
tion  of  all  principles  as  may  b(i  injurious  to  mo- 
rality.' Gibbon  suggested  that  it  might  n^fine  the 
manners  of  highwaymen,  'making  them  less  fero- 
cious, more  polite — in  short,  more  like  gentlemen.' 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  work  was  half  a  century 
old  when  these  observations  were  nuide  about  it. 
It  had  become  a  classic.  And  later  generations 
treated  it  as  a  classic — that  is  to  say,  kept  on 
refashioning  it  to  the  taste  of  their  own  time. 
Tht)  version,  for  instance,  that  llazlitt  was  so  fond 
of  writing  about  (in  the  second  decade  of  the  last 
century)  was  a  sad  mangling  of  the  original.  Ev(>n 
so,  it  represented  for  Ilazlitt  the  high-water  mark 
of  theatrical  enjoyment,  just  as  the  original  did 
for  lioswell,  who  said,  'No  performance  whicli  the 
theater  exhibits  d(ilights  me  more.'  You  can  not 
take  up  a  volume  of  Swift's  corr(>spondence,  or 
Horace  Walpole's.  or  Arbuthnot's,  without  men- 
tion of  the  'Beggar's  Ojxra.'  It  even  g  )t  i  it  > 
Grimm.  It  was  the  'II.  M.  S.  Pinafore'  of  the 
time." 

More  than  Mr.  Walkley  have    noted    the  Gil- 
bertian  quality  in  this  older  work.     "It  is  Gill)ert 
before  GillxTt,  disj)orting  himself  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  making  jokes,  certainly,  at  which  the  nini-teenth-century 
Gilbert  would  have  blushed,  but  nevertheless   anticipating   the 
Savoy   operas   by   more   than   a    hundred    years."      So    writes 
Kdward    Slumks   in    the    London  Oullooh,    while    Mr.  Walkley 
goes  into  even  more  particulars: 

"As  I  sat  the  other  night  at  the  Ilammersmilh  Lyric  listen- 
ing to  tlu'  dialog  between  Paichitni  and  Mi!<.  I'carhitni  on  the 
question  whether  I'ollii  was  Mdclictith's  wife  or  his  mistress, 
the  thing  seemed  strangely  mod(>rn,  and  not  only  modern  but 
Gilbertian.  (F  am  s])eaking,  of  course,  of  the  ton«>,  not  of  lln^ 
sentiment— Ciilbert  was  a  very  Victorian  of  propriety.) 
Pcachum  is  Gilbertian.  'Do  you  thiidv  your  mother  and  I 
should  have  liv'd  comfortably  so  long  togetlu>r  if  ever  we  had 
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THE   WHENCE   AND   THE   WHITHER 
OF   NEWSPAPERS 

OW  THE  PYRAMI-DS  and  the  Parthenon  managed 
to  rise,  Confucius  and  St.  Paul  to  spread  their  gospel 
without  the  aid  of  newsprint,  or  how  Homer,  Dante, 
or  Michelangelo  could  have  gained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
world,  puzzles  the  owner  of  the  London  Times  and  The  Daily 
Mail.  At  least  so  Punch  chooses  to  regard  his  bewilderment 
exprest  in  a  recent  article.  Last  week's  Current  Poetry  Depart- 
ment contained  this  jeu  d'esprit,  so  we  add  some  quotations 
from  the  article  which  gave  rise  tw  it.     English  journalism,  as 


rOLLY.    Ill.li    .NlolHKK    AM>    hAlllKlv    IN     Nil.    rUI-M-Nl     l'l;(  i  Dl  (    I  lo.\ . 

Tlif  leading  rSlc  is  sung  by  Sylvia  Nells,  who  recreated  it  in  London.     Pcachum  is 
sunn  by  Arthur  Wynne  and  Mrs.  Peachum  by  Lena  Maitland. 


this  article  shows,  began  on  December  2,  1620,  when  A  Coraiit 
Out  of  Germamj  (Amsterdam)  was  printed.  Its  growth  since 
then  has  been  traced  in  a  recently  j>ublished  "Tercentenary 
Handlist  of  English  and  Welsh  newsj>apers,  magazines,  and 
reviews,  London,  suburban  and  provincial,"  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Mud- 
diman.  What  it  is  to-day  is  the  result  of  three  centuries  of 
growth;  but  what  Lord  Northdiffe  stands  amazed  at  is  the 
"dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time"  when  no  daily  newspaper 
came  to  th(>  breakfast-table.  "How,  we  ask  our.selves,  with 
printed  matter  everj-where  surrounding  us,  could  civilization 
advance  as  it  did  and  not  discover  the  art  of  printing?  "  Lord 
Northcliffe's  answer  is  all  to  the  good  of  the  last  three  ceu- 
been   married?     Baggage!'     Mrs.    7V(/(/n/m    is   Gilbertian.     'If      („ries,  t ho  /'»«r//  remains  somewhat  mocking.     The  owner  of 


you  must  be  married,  could  you  introduce  nobody  into  our 
family  but  a  highwayman?  Why,  thou  foolish  jnde,  thou  wilt. 
be  as  ill-used  and  as  niiieh  neglected  as  if  thou  hadst  niarrii'd 
a  lord!'  Again:  'If  she  had  had  oidy  an  intrigue  with  the 
fellow,  why  th(>  very  Ix^st  families  have  excus'd  and  huddled 
U|)  a  frailly  of  (hat  sort.  'Tis  maniag(>,  husband,  that  makes 
it  a  blemish.'  Once  more,  'liovehim!  Woi'so  and  worse ! .  1 
thought  the  girl   had  be(>n  better  bred.'" 


The  Tiiucs  finds  the  ancients  slow  in  grasping  the  logic  of  events, 
for  he  writes: 

"The  Greeks,  oven  nu)re  the  Romans,  combintnl  a  thirst  for 
news,  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  hai)it  oi"  engraving  long  inscrip- 
tions upon  stone  or  metal.  Yet  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to 
combine  the  gratification  of  these  impulses  in  one  art.     That 
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was  left  to  one  of  the  obscure  generations  after  the  decay  of 
Charlemagne's  Empire,  and  then  perhaps  three  centuries  passed 
before    some    unknown    reformer    decided    to    make    movable 

types 

"In  1620  the  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  the  corantos,  or 
news-pamphlets,  from  Amsterdam  into  England.  Next  year 
they  were  printed  in  London.  So,  of  all  the  departments  of  a 
modern  newspaper  office,  the  Foreign  Editor's  can  boast  the 
longest  pedigree.  Next  comes  the  Parliamentary  Reporter's;  in 
1641  we  find  'The  Heads  of  seAerall  Proceedings  in  the  Present 
Parliament,  printed  in  London  for  I.  T.'  Under  the  stress  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  home  and  foreign  reports  were  fused  into  one. 
A  later  stress,  that  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  drove  the  Court 
from  London  to  Oxford  in  lf)6o,  inspired  Mr.  Muddiman's  an- 
cestor to  produce  there  what 
shortly  became,  and  still  is,  the 
London  Gazette,  the  venerable 
parent  of  our  existing  peri- 
odical press." 

Both  growth  and  suppres- 
sion marked  the  next  period. 
"Newspapers  were  encouraged 
so  long  as  they  checked  and 
corrected  mischievous  rumors; 
they  were  themselves  checked 
and  eon-ected  so  soon  as  they 
critiiized  authority."  As  wint- 
ers of  journals  increased,  their 
efforts  were  held  in  check  by 
the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  "in 
force  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  Press 
were  evil  and  lasting."  Along 
with  the  Stamp  Act  came  an 
addition  to  the  newspaper  staff 
in  the  critical  editor: 

"This  Act  had  two  distinct 
effects,  equally  bad.  It  en- 
hanced artificially  the  price  of 
newspapers  in  England,  and  so 
retarded  their  circulation  and 
impaired  their  efficiency ;  while 
the  pirate  journalists  who  con- 
trived to  escape  the  duty  be- 
came, as  conscious  evil-doers, 
wTiters  of  scurrility  and  sedi- 
tion. Even  in  the  brilliant 
columns  of  the  Anti- Jacobin, 
and  there  not  only  in  its  quo- 
tations from  rival  journals,  the 
low  tone  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  press  is  unpleasantly 
evident. 

"Mr.  Muddiman's  columns 
for  this  ])eriod  record  frequent 

births    and     occasional    mar-      

riages,  but   almost   invariable 

deaths.  From  the  dark  age  of  George  III.,  when,  despite  savage 
coercion,  the  doctrine  of  a  'free  press'  was  persistently  preached, 
but  preached  in  vain,  a  bare  half-dozen  survivors  descend.  The 
Morning  Pofit  of  1772  and  The  Morning  Adrertiser  of  1794,  Avitli 
The  Mail,  The  Observer,  and  The  Weekly  Diapatch,  and,  in  178"), 
The  Daily  Universal  Register,  Printed  Logogrnphically,  which,  in 
1788,  became  The  Times — each  of  these  papers  lives  and  can 
tell  its  own  story." 

Lord  Northcliffe  is  not  overconfident  of  the  continuing  devel- 
opments of  the  newspaper  industry.  The  economic  riddle  seems 
to  him  "insoluble."     For — 

"The  chimera  of  state  control,  whichour  forerunners  fought 
with  untiring  perseverance  until  they  won  and  left  us  our  heri- 
tage of  freedom,  is  again  emerging  from  its  unsavory  cavern. 
It  may  be  that  we  have  already  seen  and  survived  our  great 
period,  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  newspapers  reached 
that  polar  eminence  from  which  a  step  in  any  direction  must 
tend  down-hill.  The  reduction  of  the  Stamp  Duty  in  1836  and 
its  abolition  in  1855  increased  both  the  number  of  papers  and 


THE   FIRST  POLLY. 

Lavinia   Feuton,    who   first   saug    the   heroine    in    the    "  Beggar's 
Opera,"  in  1728,  and  gained  a  titled  husband.  Prom  an  old  mezzotint. 


their  circulations;  while  the  Education  Act  of  1870  produced 
not  only  a  vast  new  body  of  readers  but  a  school  of  writers 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  There  is  nothing  more  signif- 
icant in  Mr.  jNIuddiman's  book  than  the  steady  lengthening  of 
the  space  filled  by  pach  year's  new  titles  until  1914,  and  then 
the  sharp  decline.  So  much  for  the  birth-rate;  one  has  to 
serutiiuze  his  pages  more  closely  to  estimate  the  recent  death- 
rate  among  periodicals.  Which,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  are  to 
survive,  and  how?  Paper,  which  the  research  and  foresight  of 
the  last  century  made  cheap  and  plentiful,  has  now  soared  up 
in  price,  while  its  sources  of  supply  are  vanishing.  The  skilled 
labor  required  in  every  department  of  production  is  now  receiv* 
ing  at  least  its  due  reward.  Every  expense  must  rise,  beyond 
calculation,  except  one — the  cost  of  the  newspaper  to  its  reader 

"But  if  the  paper  and  ink 
of  one  copy  cost  more  than  the 
reader  will  pay,  the  loss  on  a 
newspaper  must  increase  with 
it  s  cu'culatiou.  Are  journaUsts, 
then,  who  have  struggled  for 
centuries  to  liberate  themselves 
and  their  readers  from  the  arbi- 
trary control  of  Kings  and 
Cabinets,  to  find  themselves 
captive  to  the  despotism  of 
merchants  and  financiers?  Can 
a  newspaper  remain  in  any 
sense  free  when  it  is  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  reject  the  ad- 
■^ertisements  of  the  highest 
bidder?  Only  by  establishing 
itself  in  the  unshakable  con- 
fidence of  its  readers,  by  main- 
taining and  proclaiming  a  cir- 
culation that  will  make  it  so 
attractive  to  the  mass  of  ad- 
vertisers as  to  be  independent 
of  any  part}-  or  interest  among 
them,  can  it  continue  to  affonl 
that  circulation  or  to  deserve 
that  confidence.  But,  while 
oA'ery  channel  of  development 
must  be  kept  open,  each  must 
be  provided  with  sluice-gates 
against  extravagance." 

If  the  economic  problem  is 
menacing,  science  holds  up  a 
Adsiou  of  a  possible  future  that 
may  meet  all  these  difficulties 
insoluble  on  the  old  lines: 

"The  foreign  correspondent, 
for  instance,  who  formerly  was 
at  leisure  to  travel  with  the 
focus  of  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  has  now  so  to  redupli- 
cate himself  as  to  be  simul- 
taneously in  each  of  the  capitals 
of  all  the  constantly  increasing 
states  of  Europe.  The  cost  of 
telegraphy  rises  as  its  speed 
diminishes,  and,  when  events  of  importance  occur,  the  cables 
are  at  once  congested  with  competing  messages.  WJiat  are 
the  remedies?  One  is  for  i^apers  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  news  furnished  by  agencies,  from  which,  with  the  element 
of  competition,  accuracy  and  initiative  are  apt  also  to  vanish. 
The  alternative  is  to  forsake  the  cable  service  for  the  letter- 
post,  which  leads  us  again  toward  the  news-letters  and  corantos 
of  our  first  beginnings.  But  now  an  aurora  shows  on 
the  dark  horizon;  the  wireless  telephone,  linking  editors  with 
their  correspondents  over  a  radius  of  many  hundred  miles, 
offers  possibilities  of  which,  even  five  years  ago,  "\\o  had  not 
dreamed. 

"  The  airplane,  carrying  parcels  hot  from  the  presses  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  swiftest  trains  and  steamers,  hints  at  increase 
of  circulation  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  In  a  decade 
or  so  from  now,  a  newspaper  edited  at  Johannesburg,  in  wire- 
less communication  with  Loudon  and  other  capitals  of  Europe, 
may  be  read  within  a  few  hours  in  every  town  in  South  Africa. 
The  machines  and  presses  now  congregated  in  one  building  in 
London  may  be  set  in  motion  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire." 


BEGINNING   WITH  CHESTERTON 

THO  CHESTERTON  has  declared  he  wiU  not  write  a 
book  about  America,  his  visit  would  be  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment if  he  doesn't  on  the  spot  deliver  himself 
about  us.  It  is  what  we  welcome  foreign  visitors  for.  He  has 
set  P]ngland  straight  on  so  many  counts  that  the  habit  can  not 
wholly  fall  from  him  when  he  goes  a-visiting.  When  the  news- 
papers announced  that  he  was  on  the  sea  coming  hitherward, 
the  New  York  Evemng  Post  hastened  to  look  about  to  see  if  our 

heads    were    on    straight.      The       

writer  found  us  "naturally  some- 
what nervous"  at  the  prospect 
merely  of  Chesterton  rolling  up 
Broadway,  "swinging  the  stick 
that  gossips  swear  is  a  sword- 
cane,  and  making  sure  that  the 
lecture  notes  are  safe  in  the  in- 
side-pocket." Our  readers  have 
been  .served  with  so  many  of  Mr. 
Chesterton's  divagations  that  we 
are  sure  they  share  some  of  the 
interest  evinced  by  The  Evening 
Post,  which  asked :  "What  will  the 
author  of  'The  Flying  Ink'  think 
of  prohibition"?  The  question 
was  promptly  answered  almost  be- 
fore Mr.  Chesterton  had  a  night's 
sleep,  and  he  took  no  vein  of 
levity  like  the  vaudeville  humorist 
in  asking,  "When  does  it  begin?" 
nor  did  he  repeat  the  warning 
raised  by  George  Ade,  "If  we 
don't  look  out  it  will  come  back." 
The  Evening  Post,  moreover,  im- 
agined a  deeper  question: 


For  the  Benefit  of 

Mr  MATHEWS 

Theatre  Royal,  Covent-Garden, 
On  TUESDAY.   Jnne  4,    1816, 
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(who  will  attein]>t  the  Voirr  and  Mannfj  ot  a  celebratrd  Performer  of  that  Charaacr) 


nationalists  who  deem  patriotism  ignoble  as  what  he  thinks  of 
imperialists.  He  will  give  agnostics  his  round  opinion  of  them, 
but  narrow  religionists  will  learn  that  he  defends  beer  and 
skittles,  and  that  he  is  with  Queensbury  in  loving  'a  good  old 
sporting  Christian.' 

"There  is  this  to  be  said  in  advance:  Chesterton  is  an  incur- 
able optimist,  and  will  Uke  our  optimistic  atmosphere.  It  is 
also  to  be  said  that  most  of  his  prejudices  have  been  as  healthy 
as  they  were  \'igorous.  Often  he  has  plunged  into  an  essay  and 
come  out  with  a  fantastic  conclusion.  He  has  sometimes  backed 
a  wrong  horse  in  his  New  Witness,  but  in  the  main  his  Ukes  and 
hates  are  sound.     He  hates  cant,  imperialism,  money-grubbing, 

f  addism.  The  manner  is  general- 
ly right,  too.  If  he  is  as  bearish 
as  Dr.  Johnson,  Uke  Johnson  he  is 
tender  below  the  surface.  He  has 
been  hard  enough  on  his  own 
Britain,  and  when  the  war  began 
he  WTote  a  book  on  the  crimes  of 
England.  But  these  crimes,  as 
he  explained  to  the  imaginarj-  pro- 
fessor of  the  dedication,  were  her 
lapses  into  Prussianism — ^her  mi:^- 
treatment  of  Ireland,  her  protec- 
tion of  Turke5\  He  may  seem 
hard  on  certain  American  failings, 
but  we  can  reasonably  rely  on  him 
to  like  a  burly  and  fairly  healthy 
democracy.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  problem  of  how 
this  country  is  going  to  like  !Mr. 
Chesterton." 


Folly    by    Mi&    STEPHENS. 
LiJcj  hy  Mrs   USTON. 

Ahet  which,    •  Muficil  Fvoe  ciUad  A 


Chip  of  the  Old  Block. 


"What  will  the  author  of  'All 
Things  Considered'  think  of  the 
land  of  Philistinism,  or  perhaps, 
since  Chesterton  is  a  bit  of  a. 
Philistine  himself,  of  materialism? 
Let  us  hope  he  ydW  be  too  busy 
to  take  stock  of  our  weaknesses. 
He  may  be  too  occupied  inverting 
ideas  and  shaking  them  by  the 
heels,  so  that  the  meaning  jingles 
out  of  the  pockets,  or,  to  use  a 
more  congenial  image,  decanting 
the  ideas  before  his  audiences. 
But  if  not,  it  is  something  that 
for  once  we  shall  escape  the  ex- 
clamatory ecstasy  which  so  many 
F^nglish  visitors  have  inflicted  on 
us.  Arnold  Bennett  exprest  his 
admiration  of  our  colleges,  skj-- 
scrapors,  and  society  (tho  not  of 

the  New  York-Chicago  express,  which  irritated  him  by  being 
late).  Sir  Philip  Oibbs  has  boon  as  complimentar}'.  Lusty, 
forthright  Chesterton  shoidd  make  no  concessions,  give  no  quarter, 
if  he  sees  opponents,  they  will  feel  a  blade  of  Richard,  not 
Saladin;  and  he  always  sees  opponents. 

"Pew  men  have  arisen  of  such  deep-rooted  prejudices  since 
Chesterton  raised  his  first  bellow  of  indignation  over  tho  South- 
African  War — or  was  it  <ner  impudent  eugenists?  He  not  only 
assorts  prejudices,  but  iinderliues  and  red-letters  them.  Max 
Beerbohm,  in  a  parody  of  the  Chesterton  paradox,  put  into  his 
mouth  the  casual  hypothesis,  'If  EucHd  were  alive  (and  I  dare 
say  he  is) — .'  Chesterton  would  really  have  said,  'If  EucUd 
is  alive  (and  I  assert  he  is) — .'  The  violence  is  set  off  some- 
times by  subtle  pasquinade,  and  sometimes  by  elaborat*^  logic, 
but.  he  is  always  positive.  There  is  no  doubt  what  Chesterton 
likes.  He  likes  Christianity;  Dickens;  the  publicans;  good  old 
medieval  times;  fairies;  p<>imy-dreadfuls;  liberalism,  and 
practicalitv.     He  will  as  C/ertainly  say  what  he  thinks  of  iuter- 
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Mr.  Chesterton's  first  day  of 
informal  talk  produced  more  in- 
teresting bits  than  visitors  usually 
have  on  tap,  but  the  interviewer, 
who,  like  Mr.  Broun,  went  forth 
for  sparkUng  paradoxes,  found 
^Ir.  Chesterton's  bag  empty.  Mr. 
Broun  found  out  for  the  New 
York  Tribime  that  the  English- 
man reads  no  Uving  American 
authors,  nor  English,  either. 
'■  Nothing  but  dead  authors  and 
detective  stories."  The  prober  for 
The  Times  learned  that  English- 
women since  the  war  seek  '"  pagan 
enjoyments,"  that  "Lord  North- 
cliffe  keeps  quiet  because  he  has 
usually  been  opposed  to  Lloyd 
deorge,  who  now  happens  to  be 
on  tho  right  side,  and  the  modern 
world  doesn't  support  people  on  the 
right  side,"  and  that  Mr.  Chester- 
ton disapproves  of  prohibition. 
He  puts  it  this  way: 


"There  are  three  things  to  be 
'  desired  on  earth — life,  happiness, 
and  liberty.  To  tell  a  citizen  what  diet  he  must  take  is  inter- 
fering with  his  rights  as  a  human  being,  and  is  absurd.  Govern- 
ments liave  acquired  the  ha  hit  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
(he  people  during  the  fireat  War. 

"The  trend  of  the  world  to-flay  is  to  treat  human  beings  like 
machines  and  see  how  much  they  can  produce,  which  was  the 
method  of  the  planters  of  South  Carolina. 

"I  bi^li<>ve  that  some  day  there  will  be  a  reaction  against 
prohibition.  Slavery  doesn't  mean  that  men  and  women  shall 
be  held  in  clmins,  but  takiiig  away  the  right  of  the  person  to 
determine  what  he  may  have." 

Mr.  Chesterton  also  notes  the  "erujition  of  science  into  the 
field  of  fiction,"  to  the  destruction,  he  thinks,  of  art — 

**At  the  present  time  in  London  there  is  a  perfect  craze  for 
ps^vchoanalysis.  On  the  crest  of  this  craze  the  psychoanalytic 
novel  has  appeared,  with  its  attempt  to  apply  the  theories  of 
Freud  to  sensational  fiction." 
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WHY   PROHIBITION   IS   NOT   ENFORCED 
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'HEN  DOES  PROHIBITION  BEGIN?"  is  a 
question  commonly  attributed  to  foreigners  visiting 
this  country.  That  there  is  some  excuse  for  the 
query  goes  withovit  saying,  since  everybody  knows  that  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  has  never  yet  been  completely  enforced. 
Tho  the  corner  saloon  and  sundry  other  evil  products  of  the 
liquor  regime  have  practically  disappeared,  and  drunkenness 
generally,  is  on  the  decrease,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
equally  well-known  fact  that  intoxicants  may  still  be  bought, 
if  one  has  the  price,  and  that  alcoholic  hospital  wards  continue 
to  be  encumbered.  So,  while 
some  writers  declare  the  liquor 
traffic  to  be  so  reduced  as  to 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the 
prohibition  statute,  others  list 
rum-running  as  the  sixth  larg- 
est industry  in  the  United 
States,  and  say  that  prohibi- 
tion has  not  yet  even  been 
tried.  Particular  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  situation  by  The 
Christian  Herald,  which  has 
opened  its  pages  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  by  William 
Slavens  McNutt,  a  widely 
traveled  journalist,  and  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  general  counsel 
and  legislative  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America.  Both  wTiters  agree 
that  prohibition  is  not  being 
enforced,  and  that  the  laxity 
can  be  remedied  only  by  a 
converted  public  opinion.  But, 
crime  statistics  to  the  contrary 

notwithstanding,  Mr.  McNutt      

argues  from  his  experience  and 

observation  that  "prohibition  has  not  yet  been  tried,  and  any 
judgment  of  its  effects,  its  virtues,  or  evils  is  impossible."  Mr. 
Wheeler,  on  the  contrary,  while  admitting  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  prohibition  is  not  a  complete  success,  thinks  "as  a 
whole,  it  is  succeeding  as  rapidly  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect." 
Police-court  figures  in  New  York  show  that  some  offenses  in- 
creased, while  others  decreased,  after  prohibition  became  a  law; 
in  Chicago,  convictions  for  wife-desertion  and  extreme  cruelty 
increased  more  than  200  per  cent.;  but,  argues  Mr.  McNutt, 
these  statistics  "prove  nothing,  because  wliisky  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  more  easily  available  than  the  figm-es  that  might 
be  supposed  to  show  the  value  of  prohibition,  were  prohibition 
a  fact."  Only  in  the  Texas  oil-fields,  where  liquor  was  banned 
by  the  local  authorities,  did  he  find  enforcement  effective.  But 
many  people  will  question  this  writer's  statement  that  prohibi- 
tion has  not  yet  been  tried  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
will  say  that  in  their  own  towns  the  saloons  are  not  as  open 
as  in  New  Y^ork  oi*  Chicago.  "True  enough,"  he  agrees,  and 
replies : 

"In  many  towns  throughout  the  country  the  open  sale  of 
liquor  in  saloons  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  I  repeat  that  in  my 
travels  of  the  last  year  and  a  half,  in  towns  large  and  small,  all 
over  the  country,  everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  oil- 
field district  a  year  ago  last  summer,  it  was  a  perfectly  simple 


matter  to  buy  liquor.  If  the  saloons  were  not  open  a  ■whisper 
to  the  bell-boy  in  a  hotel,  a  talk  with  a  taxicab-driver,  a  tip 
to  a  porter,  or  a  conversation  with  a  pool-room  proprietor 
would  elicit  the  information  as  to  where  liquor  was  to  be  bought, 
if  not  by  the  drink  over  the  bar,  then  by  the  bottle  from  some 
bootlegger. 

"Prohibition  did  not  become  a  fact  when  it  became  a  law, 
and  it  is  not  a  fact  to-day.  I  hear  some  people  say  that  it  will 
automatically  become  a  fact  when  the  present  supply  of  liquor 
stored  in  warehouses  in  the  United  States  runs  out.  That  is  a 
fallacy,  because  liquor  is  coming  into  the  United  States  faster 
than   it   is   being   stolen  or  legitimately   withdrawn  from   the* 

warehouses." 
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JUST  ONE    PATCH  AFTER  ANOTHER. 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal 


It  is  estimated  by  this  writer 
that  the  actual  profit  to  the 
rum-runners  during  the  j'ear 
just  ended  amounted  to  $100,- 
000,000.  Hundreds  of  men, 
young  farmer  boys,  high-school 
students,  clerks,  delivery  boys, 
and  others,  he  says,  "have 
gone  into  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness and  made  big  money." 
As  Mr.  McNutt  views  it,  "the 
vital  weakness  in  the  whole  en- 
forcement attempt  is  public 
opinion."     And  so — 

"Until  educated  public  opin- 
ion— public  opinion  educated 
by  a  campaign  approximate  in 
sincerity  and  scope  to  that 
which  culminated  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  to  the 
(Constitution  of  the  United 
States — demands  prohibition 
enforcement  as  unmistakably 
as  it  demanded  prohibition 
legislation,  liquor  will  continue 
to  be  obtainable.  It  took  a 
long  and  hard  campaign  to 
make  prohibition  a  law.  It 
will  take  another  such  effort  to  make  prohibition  a  fact." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  it  is  misleading  to  say  that 
prohibition  has  not  been  tried,  inasmuch  as  "about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation  is  dry  under  local  or  State  prohibi- 
tion laws."     In  proof: 

"The  people  experimented  with  it,  voted  dry,  then  wet, 
compared  results,  and  found  that  prohibition  actually  decreased 
drunkenness,  crime,  dehnquency,  and  increased  wealth,  health, 
and  happiness.  It  is  because  prohibition  was  tried  out  in  most 
of  the  territory  of  the  nation  and  by  over  60  per  cent,  of  its 
population  that  we  have  national  prohibition  to-day.  The  '  wet ' 
minority  of  the  nation  are  now  trying  it  out,  and  in  some  places 
find  it  hard  to  sober  up." 

We  are  reminded  that  ten  States  have  no  State  enforcement 
codes  to  help  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  that 
"many  public  officers  are  still  'wet,'  corrupt,  and  derelict," 
which  are  "some  of  the  many  left-over  problems  of  a  saloon 
regime."     But — 

"The  decreased  arrests  for  drunkenness  and  crime  in  the  great 
cities,  where  it  has  been  hardest  to  enforce  the  law,  are  convincing. 
Detroit  reduced  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  from  19,309  in  the 
year  1917  to  6,244  this  year.  Boston  in  1919  had  88,593  arrests 
for  drunkenness;  in  1920,  47,395.  In  Baltimore  there  were 
3,992  fewer  commitments  in  1919  than  in  1918,  or  an  average  of 


I 


By  courtesy  uf  "'  Tlie  Cfiristian  Herald,"  Xew  Vork.  ' 

HOW  SOME  OF  THE  LIQUOR  COMES  IN. 
Rum-runners  are  said  to  be  flooding  the  United  States  with  whisky  smuggled  in  from  Canada. 


270  fewer  prisoners  a  day  for  the  last  six  months  of  that  year, 
according  to  Warden  Lee,  of  the  city  jail.  Not  a  week  passes 
but  that  some  jail  or  reformatory  closes  its  doors,  or  abandons 
a  large  part  of  the  institution,  for  lack  of  inmates.  Deaths 
from  suicide,  alcoholism,  and  accident  have  decreased  about 
60  per  cent.  The  removal  of  the  saloon  as  a  public  drinking- 
place  is  in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  prohibition." 

Moreover,  we  are  told,  prohibition  "  should  be  judged  with 
reference  to  the  stage  of  its  deve>lopment."  P'or  it  is  a  growth, 
not  a  status  fixt  in  law,  which  must  go  through  a  long,  slow 
process  before  it  can  overcome  a  system  long  entrenched  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  of  the  nation.  Notwith- 
standing, prohibition  generally  is  succeeding,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  believes;  friends  of  the  movement 
"have  won  about  two-thirds  of  the  fight,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
couraged, but  determined,"     Where  laxity  prevails — 

"The  remedy  is  not  to  knock,  but  boost.  The  law  must  be 
sustained  and  strengthened.  It  will  never  bt^  repealed.  This 
requires  organized  activity  on  the  part  of  tlie  antiliquor  forces. 
The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  backing  a  great  campaign  for  law 
and  order.  It  is  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Government. 
When  respect  for  law  and  its  enforcement  is  gone,  all  is  gone 
in  orderly  government.  Civic,  temperance,  and  church  bodies 
are  challenged  by  this  menace  of  lawlessness.  Derelict  officers 
must  be  aroused  to  action,  or  an  attem|)t  must  be  made  to  remove 
them.  Recently  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  at  Boston 
urged  Congress  to  enact  a  law  to  remove  derelict  officials.  Every 
citizen  must  be  made  to  realize  that  if  he  does  not  stand  for  law- 
enforcement,  he  is  neither  a  good  sportsman  nor  a  good  citizen. 
In  private  business,  on  committees,  and  at  elections  we  accept 
the  will  of  the  majority.  This  is  the  American  way.  No 
man  can  be  a  good  citizen  who  does  not  support  the  (Government 
of  the  United  States." 


PROSPERITY      AND      THE      TEN      COMMANDMENTS  — 

Business  prosperity  depends  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  man 
who  does  business,  whether  as  merchant  or  manufacturer,  or 
banker,  or  employee.  So  declares  no  less  an  authority  than 
Roger  W.  Babson,  head  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization. 
In  a  recent  address  in  New  York  Mr.  Babson  told  how,  in  ex- 
amining the  statistics  of  business  changes,  he  tried  to  find  the 
underlying  causes,  and  came  to  the  unescapable  conclusion,  first, 
"that  a  period  of  depression  is  the  result  of  the  unrighteousness, 
dishonestj',  extravagance,  and  inefficiency  which  develop  in  the 
latter  half  of  a  period  of  prosperity;  and,  secondly,  that  a  period 
of  prosperity  is  the  reaction  from  the  righteousness,  industry, 
integritj-,  and  thrift  which  develop  in  the  lattel-  half  of  a  period  of 
depression."     In  Mr.  Babson's  mind — 

"It  is  not  railroads,  steamships,  or  factories  which  cause  our 
prosperity;  it  is  not  bank  ch^ariugs,  foreign  trade,  or  commodity 
prices  which  give  us  good  business.  All  these  things  are  mere 
thermometers  that  register  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Pros- 
peritj'  is  based  on  those  fundamental  qualities  of  faith,  temper- 
ance, service,  and  thrift,  which' are  the  products  of  religion. 
The  fundamentals  of  prosperity  are  the  Ten  Commandments." 

And   therefore,    he  continues,   as   quoted  in   the   press — 

"The  future  of  American  business  depends  on  the  developing 
of  the  soul  of  the  man  and  upon  again  permeating  labor,  capital, 
and  management  with  integrity,  loyalty,  and  a  desire  to  serve. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  more  salesmen,  or  more  foremen,  or 
more  technical  men,  but  the  need  of  the  hour  is  to  get  employers 
and  wage-workers  to  give  their  hearts  to  CkkI.  Business  de- 
pressions can  be  avoided,  but  only  by  redirecting  the  minds  of 
your  people  to  the  need  of  integrity,  industry,  and  thrift.  Busi- 
ness conditions  can  be  changed  for  the  better  only  as  man's 
attitude  toward  life  changes." 


HOW  SOME  OP  THE  LIQUOR  GOES  OUT. 
Confiscated  wines  flowing  Into  I^os  Angeles  gutters  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  second. 


THE   VATICAN  AND   THE  Y.  M.  C  A. 

THE  VATICAN'S  DECREE  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
as  being  corruptive  of  faith,  has  aroused  some  resent- 
ment among  officers  of  the  Association  and  its  friends, 
and  brought  forth  a  strong  denial  that  tlie  organization  seeks 
to  apostasize  any  man  from  his  religious  belief.  In  some  Catholic 
quarters  it  was  doubted  at  first  that  the  Pope  had  mentioned 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  his  decree  against  certain  lay  organizations, 
and  Mgi".  Michael  J.  LaveUe,  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  and 
rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York,  is  quoted  in 
the  press  as  saying  he  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  the  report. 
However,  it  is  stated  in  the  cabled  dispatches  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  which  are  published  in  all  the  Catholic 
papers,  that  the  Pope  mentioned  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  name, 
and  counseled  Catholic  ]>ishops  to  watch  "an  organization  which, 
while  professing  absolute  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters, 
instils  indifferentism  and  apostasy  to  the  Catholic  religion  in 
the  minds  of  its  adherents."  IMonsignor  Lavelle  asserted,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  long  maintained  cordial  relations. 
The  decree  came  as  a  surprize  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  officials,  and 
C.  V.  Hibbard,  associate  general  secretary  in  charge  of  the 
overseas  work  of  the  Association,  is  qiioted:  "I  am  sorry  if 
they  don't  seem  to  understand  us.  The  policj'  of  the  Y.  M.  C-  A. 
lends  no  countenance  to  the  charge  that  it  has  engaged  in  any 
proselyting.  Indeed,  we  have  sanctioned  absolutely  no  form  of 
proselyting."  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pope  made  an  indirect 
reference  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  when  he  asked  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Rome,  to  combat 
a  "shameful  propaganda"  to  win  j^oung  men  away  from  the 
Church  through  the  "pleasures  of  sport."  In  thus  attacking 
an  organization  which  went  to  Italy  on  a  "Christian  mission," 
the  New  York  World  thinks  the  Vatican  was  "badly  advised." 
It  recalls  that  the  American  people  generoush'  supported  not 
only  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  but  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  as  well,  without  drawing 
theological  lines  in  sustaining  them: 

"When  the  Vatican,  therefore,  undertakes  to  proscribe  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  ground  that  many  Catholics  who  uphold 
it  'do  not  know  its  real  nature '  and  that  '  it  corrupts  the  faith 
of  youth,'  it  has  raised  a  religious  issue  that  might  far  better 
have  lain  dormant.  Surely,  at  this  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  more  im)>ortant  things  are  pressing  on  the  Holy  Office 
than  a  sectarian  war  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  sooner 
it  withdraws  its  ban  the  better." 

Had  the  Pope  taken  counsel  wdth  eminent  American  chixrch- 
raen  best  qualified  to  give  it,  comments  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express,  he  would  have  realized  that  aU  the  several  associa- 
tions—Protestant, Catholic,  Jewish — "are  doing  good  work  in 
drawing  together  right-thinking  men,  thus  supplying  them  with 
added  incentives  to  well-doing  and  making  it  easier  for  them  to 
live  clean,  useful  lives."  No  difference  in  theological  doctrine 
is  so  important  as  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  and  rectitude: 

"If  there  is  one  single,  everywhere  obvious,  and  unquestion- 
able tendency  of  the  times,  it  is  the  steady  subsidence  of  those 
1  carriers  of  speculative  belief  which  have  kept  good  people  apart. 
Right  living  is  the  end  of  all  religions.  As  far  as  associations 
(•ontriV)ute  to  this  their  influence  is  good;  and  it  seems  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  members  ever  get  enough  teaching  on  con- 
troversial points  to  help  or  hurt  them  very  much.  But  they 
do  find  it  easier  by  reason  of  such  en\ironments  to  lead  honor- 
able, unsullied  lives." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  urges  that  the  Association  has 
"ever  consistently  done  its  part  in  the  overcoming  of  ignorance 
through  its  various  activities,"  and  thinks  it  is  not  surprizing, 
therefore,  "to  find  it  encountering  the  opposition  of  those 
influences  which  have  been  active  'in  chilling  inquirj^'  or  'in 
sterilizing  philosophy.'  "  But  to  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Mil- 
waukee) the  attitude  of  the  Pope  is  just  and  reasonable.     During 


its  existence  of  seventy  years  this  is  the  first  time  the  Popo 
has  taken  notice  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  it  says— 

"And  why?  Because  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now  engaged  in 
proselyting  work  in  Italy.  It  has  joined  forces  with  a  very 
militant  organization  of  American  Methodists  in  Rome.  It  is 
the  Pope's  right  and  duty  to  warn  his  flock  against  those  who, 
^-ith  food  and  money  and  gifts,  would  wean  the  young  of  their 
faith  and  allegiance." 


SHOULD   THE   CLERGY   PAY  FULL   FARE? 


G 


* '  -' — ^  OD  ISN'T  STAKING  the  spread  of  his  kingdom  on 
railroad  coiu'tesies,"  writes  a  Montclair  minister  who 
is  not  pertm'bed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
railroads  intend  to  withdraw  the  half-rate  which  it  has  been 
customai-y  to  allow  to  clergymen.  Western  railroads,  it  is  re- 
ported, have  increased  the  clergy's  half-rate  to  a  two-thirds  rate, 
and  it  is  feared  by  some  representatives  of  the  ministrj-  that 
this  action  portends  the  abolition  of  reduced  fares  for  clergy 
altogether.  As  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples)  points  out, 
it  would  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  rural  church.  Many 
country  churches  depend  on  the  traveling  preacher,  and  "the 
more  rail  fares  advance,  the  less  feasible  it  will  be  for  the  'rail- 
road preacher'  to  continue  his  visitations."  The  first  effect  of 
the  change  might  be  disastrous  for  many  churches,  but  "the 
long-time  effect  would  be  beneficial."     So,  it  is  advised, 

"The  thing  that  rural  constituencies  should  do  is  to  form 
community  churches  and  end  the  destructive  denominational 
rivalry  which  is  kept  alive  by  means  of  the  'railroad-preacher' 
type  of  ministry.  The  first  effect  of  an  increase  of  fare  would  be 
to  reduce  the  attendance  at  conventions  and  district  meetings  of 
the  church.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  churches  might  be  led 
to  see  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  a  preacher  paying  his 
necessary  expenses  to  keep  iip  these  meetings  than  there  is  for 
a  corporation  to  ask  an  emploj^ee  to  pay  his  own  expenses  when 
sent  on  a  trip  by  the  company.  The  more  expensive  it  becomes 
to  travel,  the  more  certainly  must  the  churches  face  in  the  end 
their  economic  burdens.  As  to  the  ethics  of  reduced  fares,  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  include  either  a  wider  circle  or  a 
smaller.  Teachers  are  community  servants  who  live  on  small 
pay,  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  aiding  these  as  for  aiding 
ministers.  If  Red-Cross  workers  and  many  other  kinds  of 
community  workers  are  to  be  asked  for  a  flat  fare,  then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  should  ])ay  an  equal  rate." 

In  agreement  with  this  editorial  view,  the  Rev.  Warren  F. 
Cook  writes  to  The  Christian  Century  and  expresses  his  judgment 
that  if  all  the  ministers  would  flatly  refuse  half-fare  and  all  other 
gratuities  they  would  thereby  do  more  for  the  Kingdom  of  Cod 
than  if  they  had  "free  transportation  on  all  the  lines  of  the 
world."     He  beUeves: 

"From  the  seminary  down  we  have  accepted  too  much  graft. 
If  we  put  the  calling  on  the  basis  which  Christ  insisted  upon 
when  he  said.  They  who  would  follow  him  must  take  up  their 
cross  daily,  we  might  have  fewer  ministers  for  a  while  and  cau.se 
some  churches  to  close  (which  would  be  an  added  blessing),  but 
in  the  long  run  we  would  build  the  cause  upon  a  basis  respected 
by  men  which  time  would  justify." 

But  the  MhsLiiy  Times-Union,  as  quoted  by  The  Presbyterian, 
thinks  'there  are  many  good  reasons  why  the  clergymen  should 
receive  this  consideration.  Its  withdrawal  will  affect  only 
.those  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  increased  rate  of  fare.  Its 
effect  upon  the  regular  rates  is  infinitesimal — in  fact,  so  small 
that  it  amounts  to  practically  nothing  at  all."    Moreover, 

"If  this  privilege  is  taken  away  from  clergymen,  many  of 
them,  especially  those  with  small  salaries,  will  not  be  able  to  go 
to  the  large  religious  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  Northfield 
and  Winona  Lake  in  the  summer-time  and  other  retreats  and 
great  gatherings  of  Christian  workers  held  in  the  cities  for  a 
week  or  two  in  the  winter — assemblies  devoted  especially  to  the 
inspiring  and  uplifting  of  Christian  workers.  That  would  be 
a  distinct  and  positive  loss  to  many  pastors,  and,  of  course,  to 
their  congregations,  for  whatever  helps  the  pastors  helps  the 
churches,  and  whatever  helps  the  churches  helps  the  nation." 
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"For  Kealtk  and  good  muscle 

For  vigor  and  hustle 
Give  heed  to  the  lesson  I  teach 

It  solves  the  big  question 

Of  easy  digestion 
And  health  is  right  here  within  reach  I' 


Have  you  learned  this  lesson? 

The  most  valuable  health  lesson  anyone  can  learn 
is  the  need  of  a  keen  appetite  and  good  digestion. 

A  true  appetizer  is  a  true  health  promoter  every 
time. 

The  same  qualities  which  make  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  so  delicious  and  appetizing  also  make  it 
wholesome  and  nourishing. 

The  reason  it  gives  such  wonderful  zest  to  any 
meal  is  because  it  supplies  necessary  elements  which 
assist  the  entire  digestive  and  building-up  process  in 
its  daily  renewal  of  energy  and  strength. 

Eat  good  soup  every  day  without  fail.  There  is 
no  more  important  dietary  rule.  Keep  a  supply  of 
Campbell's  tempting  soups  always  at  hand  on  your 
pantry  shelf. 
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21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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WITH  all  the  ado  about  new  verse 
forms  and  modern  themes,  unpoet- 
ical  to  some  old-fashioned  minds,  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  rather  glories  in  his  conserva- 
tism. These  verses  are  from  "The  Junk- 
man and  Other  Poems."  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.) 

THE  ETERNAL  WAY 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

I  take  no  shame  that  still  I  sing  the  rose 

And  the  young  moon,  and  Helen's  face  and  spring : 

And  strive  to  fill  my  song  with  sound  of  streams 

And  Uglit  of  dreams; 

Clioosing  some  beautiful  eternal  thing. 

That  ever  comes  Uke  April — and  ever  goes. 

I  have  no  envy  of  those  dusty  themes 

Born  of  the  sweat  and  clamor  of  the  hour — 

Dust  unto  dust  returning — nor  any  shame  have  I, 

'Mid  sack  of  towns,  to  ponder  on  a  flower: 

For  still  the  sorrow  of  Troy-town  is  mine. 

And  the  great  Hector  scarce  is  dead  an  hour. 

All  heroes,  and  all  lovers,  that  came  to  die 

Make  pity's  eyes  with  grief  immortal  shine; 

Yea!  still  my  cheeks  are  wet 

For  little  Juliet, 

And  many  a  broken-hearted  lover's  tale. 

Told  by  the  nightingale. 

Nor  have  I  shame  to  strive  the  ancient  way, 

With  rime  that  runs  to  meet  its  sister  rime. 

Or  in  some  meter  that  hath  learnt  from  Time 

The  heart's  own  chime. 

These  ways  are  not  more  old 

Than  the  unmeditated  modern  lay, 

And  all  those  little  heresies  of  song 

Already  old  when  Homer  still  was  young. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  protestation,  a  poem 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Life  (New  York)  shows 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  not  so  far  removed  in  his 
rose-perfumed  reveries  but  that  he  can 
meditate  vigorously  on  so  up-to-date  a 
theme  as— 

SATAN:   1920 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

I  read  there  is  a  man  who  sits  apart, 

A  sort  of  human  spider  in  his  den. 
Who  meditates  upon  a  fearful  art — 

The  swiftest  way  to  slay  his  fellow  men. 
Beliind  a  mask  of  glass  he  dreams  liis  hell: 

With  chemic  skill,  to  pack  so  fierce  a  dust 
Within  the  thmiderbolt  of  one  small  shell — 

Sating  in  vivid  thought  his  shuddering  lust — 
AVhole  cities  in  one  gasp  of  flame  .shall  die. 

Swept  with  an  all-obUterating  rain 
Of  sudden  flre  and  poison  from  the  sky; 

Nothing  that  breathes  be  left  to  breathe  again — 
And  only  gloating  eyes  from  out  the  air 

Watching  the  twisting  fires,  and  ears  attent 
For  children's  cries  and  woman's  shrill  despair. 

The  crash  of  shrines  and  towers  in  ruin  rent. 

High  in  the  sun  the  sneering  airmen  glide. 

Glance  at  wrist-watches:  scarce  a  minute  gone 
And  London,  Paris,  or  New  York  has  died! 

Scarce  twice  they  look,  then  turn  and  hurry  on. 
And,  far  away,  one  in  his  quiet  room 
Dreams  of  a  fiercer  dust,  a  deadUer  fume: 
The  wireless  crackles  him,  "Complete  success": 
"Next  time,"  he  smiles,  "in  half  a  minute  less!" 

To  this  the  climbing  brain  has  won  at  last — 
A  nation's  life  gone  like  a  shriveled  scroll — 

And  thus  To-Day  outstrips* the  dotard  Past! 
I  envy  not  that  man  his  devil's  soul. 

John  Reed,  who  recently  died  in  Russia, 
is  remembered  in  the  .January  number  of 
Poetry  (Chicago),  and  one  of  his  contri- 
butions to  tliat  little  magazine  is  reprinted 
as  a  savor  of  his  quality.  One  wonders  if 
New  York  has  ever  been  more  poignantly 
addrest. 


PROUD  NEW  YORK 

By  John  Reed 

By  proud  New  York  and  its  man-piled  Matter- 
horns, 

The  hard  blue  sky  overhead  and  the  west  wind 
blowing. 

Steam-plumes  waving  from  sun-glitteriag  pin- 
nacles. 

And  deep  streets  shaking  to  the  million-river — 

Manhattan,  zoned  with  ships,  the  cruel 
Youngest  of  all  the  world's  great  towns, 

Thy  bodice  bright  with  many  a  jewel. 
Imperially  crowned  with  crowns.  .  .  . 

Who  that  has  known  thee  but  shall  burn 

In  exile  till  he  come  again 
To  do  thy  bitter  will,  O  stern 

Moon  of  the  tides  of  men! 


Something  of  Hawthorne  and  Herges- 
heimer,  also  something  of  modern  hatred 
of  the  Puritans,  go  to  the  making  of  this, 
and  the  place  where  we  read  it  is  quite 
appropriately  in  The  Nation  (New  York) : 

SALEM,  CONDITA  1626 

By  H.  C.  Gauss 

So  you  visited  Salem? 

And  you  saw  the  Witch  House 

And  Gallows  Hill? 

And  the  House  of  Seven  Gables, 

And  Hawthorne's  birthplace? 

But  you  did  not  see  Salem. 

How  could  you? 

It  has  been  shut  up  in  my  heart  for  forty  years. 

I  think  I  was  the  last  who  saw  it. 

How  could  you  see  Salem? 

You  never  lived  with  maiden  aunts 

Who  remembered  better  days 

And  nothing  else. 

You  never  went  to  school 

Next  a  graveyard 

To  a  grim  old  dame  who 

Denounced  youth  and  pleasure 

With  savage  Scripture  readings. 

You  never  peeped,  with  splendid  awe, 

Beneath  closed  bUnds 

To  see  wraiths  of  women 

Niu-sing  Ufelong  grudges  or  heart  pangs 

Shut  in  from  the  Ught  of  day. 

You  never  ran  away 

To  sit  for  hours  with  gray  men 

Who  talked  of  Hongkong  and  Sumatra, 

Of  Singapore  and  Java, 

As  one  talks  of  the  corner  grocery 

Or  the  cobbler  next  street. 

You  never  had  idle  ships  and  wharfs 

And  empty  granite  warehouses 

For  playgrounds 

Nor  roamed  through  great 

Three-story  houses  with  infinite  rooms. 

All  full  of  dust  of  the  departed 

Where  even  the  mice  were  venerable. 

All  this  I  did,  and 

I  can  see  Salem. 

I  would  like  to  show  it  to  you. 

But  if  I  touch  it. 

It  crumbles. 


Our  visitor.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  for  amuse- 
ment perhaps,  set  out  to  rewrite  "Old 
King  Cole"  in  the  style  of  certain  modern 
poets — Tennyson,  Yeats,  Browning,  Whit- 
man, and  Swinburne.  We  quote  the 
Yeats  as  perhaps  achieving  something  more 
than  parody.  The  others  are  to  be  found 
in   The  New  Witness   (London); 


OLD  KING  COLE 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

After  W.  B.  Yeats 

Of  an  old  King  in  a  story 
From  the  gray  sea-folk  I  have  heard. 
Whose  heart  was  no  more  broken 
Than  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  was  silver 
And  the  thin  stars  began. 
He  took  his  pipe  and  his  tankard. 
Like  an  old  peasant  man. 

And  three  tall  shadows  were  with  him 
And  came  at  his  command; 
And  played  before  him  forever 
The  fiddles  of  fairy-land. 

And  he  died  in  the  young  summer 
Of  the  world's  desire; 
Before  our  hearts  were  broken 
Like  sticks  in  a  fire. 

Some  poems  of  New  Mexico  are  brought 
together  in  "Red  Earth"  (Ralph  Fletcher 
Seymour,  Chicago),  and  their  author, 
Alice  Corbin,  tells  an  old,  old  tale  in  a 
fresh  waj%  and  gives  us  besides  a  memo- 
rable picture  of  the  alkali  desert. 

THREE  MEN  ENTERED  THE 
DESERT  ALONE 

By  Alice  Corbin 

Three  men  entered  the  desert  alone. 

But  one  of  them  slept  like  a  sack  of  stone 

As  the  wagon  toiled  and  plodded  along. 

And  one  of  them  sang  a  drinking  song 

He  had  heard  at  the  bar  of  The  Little  Cyclone. 

Then  he  too  fell  asleep  at  last. 

While  the  third  one  felt  his  soul  grow  vast 

As  the  circle  of  sand  and  alkali. 

His  soul  extended  and  touched  the  sky. 

His  old  life  dropt  as  a  dream  that  is  past. 

As  the  sand  slipt  off  from  the  wagon  wheel — 

The  shimug  sand  from  the  band  of  steel. 

While  the  far  horizon  widened  and  grew 

Into  something  he  dimly  felt  he  knew. 

And  had  always  known,  that  had  just  come  true. 

His  vision  rested  on  ridges  of  sand. 

And  a  far-off  horseman  who  seemed  to  stand 

On  the  edge  of  the  world — in  an  orange  glcrw 

Rising  to  rose  and  a  lavender  tone. 

With  an  early  start  in  a  turquoise  band. 

And  his  spirit  sang  like  a  taper  slim. 
As  the  slow  wheels  turned  on  the  desert's  rim 
Through  the  wind-swept  stretches  of  sand  and  sky ; 
He  had  entered  the  desert  to  liide  and  fly. 
But  the  spell  of  the  desert  had  entered  him. 

Three  men  entered  the  desert  alone. 

One  of  them  slept  Uke  a  sack  of  stone, 

One  of  them  reached  till  he  touched  the  sky. 

The  other  one  dreamed,  while  the  hours  went  by. 

Of  a  girl  at  the  bar  of  The  Little  Cyclone. 

Initials  that  seem  to  indicate  Mr. 
T.  W.  H.  Crossland  follow  a  poem  in  the 
London  Evening  Standard: 

THE  UNKNOWN  WARRIOR 

By  T.  \\.  H.  C. 

From  the  last  imperious  fields 
Carry  we  now  upon  our  shields. 
With  obsequy  and  high  acclaim 
A  great  dead  man  without  a  name. 

So  he  may  house  with  England's  grace 
-And  sleep  forever  in  his  place. 
Flattering  these  majestic  stones 
With  honor  of  the  Nameless  Ones. 


i 


i 
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MICHELIN  Tl 


•how  the  common 
causes  of  tire 
destruction  have 
been  overcome  by 
the  worlds  oldest 
makers  of  pneu- 
matic  auto  tires 


Tread  Cuts 


Extra  thickness  and  toughness  of  the  Michelin  tread 


WHEN  a  tire  is  cut,  dirt  and  moisture 
work  in  between  the  layers  of  cords,  weak- 
ening the  tire  and  causing  early  decay. 
Michelin  Tires  oft'er  maximum  protection 
against  such  injuries.  The  exceptional 
toughness  and  thickness  of  the  Michelin 
tread  prevent  many  cuts  from  penetrating, 


biit  if  a  cut  does  penetrate,  the  injury  is 
minimized  by  the  well-known  Michelin 
body-construction.  In  this  construction 
every  cord  is  impregnated  with  rubber 
and  the  tire  becomes  a  single  homogeneous 
mass  that  offers  unique  protection  against 
the  inroads  of  dirt  and  moisture. 


NOTE:  Nf>  matter  what  make  of  tires  you  use  it  is  wise  to  seal  eivry  cut  with  Michelin 
Mastic,  a  plastic  compound  that  becomes  t>art  of  the  tire  itself.  Even  tt'lwn  usinu  Michelins 
it  pays  to  have  this  positive  assurance  that  cuts  will  not  develop   into   greater    injuries. 


MIGHEIJN  TIRE  COMPANY,  Milltown,  NEW  JERSEY 

Otiter   Factories:  Clermont-Ferrand,    France;   London,  England;   Turin,  Italy.     Look   for  the  Michelin  sign  everywhere. 


tJO  A   lie     M-illCI  Ul  J      M-flgKSl   JUI      JUIlltUI  y      ^Jii,      ±7^1. 
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THE  words  stability,  responsibility 
and  serviceability  become  more  than 
mere  advertising  bromides,  conjured  up 
to  attract  public  attention,  when  they  are 
applied  to  Federal  Motor  Trucks. 

Each  word  pictures  truthfully  the  public's 
verdict  of  Federal — as  evidenced  by  the 
purchase  of  $60,000,000  worth  of  Federal 
Trucks  and  a  steadily  increasing  patronage 
over  a  period  of  eleven  years. 

This  public  support  has  resulted  to 
date  in  the  mammoth  and  complete  plant 
pictured  above  as  well  as  a  world-wide 
distributing  and  servicing  organization 
for  Federal  users. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY, 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


One    to    Five    Ten    Capacities 


EUROPEAN  IRON  AND   STEEL  IN   1920 

TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE  WAR  ENGLAND  AND   CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES,   WITH  THE   EXCEPTION 

OF  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA,   ARE  REGAINING  PREWAR  CAPACITY— HAS 

INFLUENCE  ON  AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  IRON   INDUSTRY 

By  II.  Cole  Estep,  European  Manager  of  The  Iron  Trade  Review 


OWING  to  its  vast  capacity,  the 
American  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  not  only 
to  conditions  within  our  own  country 
but  to  those  in  the  outside  world  as  well. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  broad-gaged  character  of  its  leader- 
ship, the  American  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of 
our  great  industrial  enterprises.  Num- 
bering among  its  units  pioneers  in  the 
export  field,  the  industry  represented 
by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute already  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  world's  greatest  international  trad- 
ers. To  hold  this  position,  it  seems  nec(^s- 
sary  to  make  a  closer  study  of  foreign 
markets,  production,  and  n^quirements 
than  ever  bt^fon^  foi-  it  is  prol)abl(?  that 
before  long  tin;  Uuit(^d  States  will  have 
a  quantity  of  steel  to  export  equal  to 
the  entire  production  of  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  time.  In  view  of  th(^se 
necessities,  is  it  in  order  to  look  with 
apprehension  on  the  renewed  iron-  and 
steel.- producing  energies  of  Europe, 
especially  the;  growing  outputs  of  Kn- 
gland.  Prance,  lielgium,  Gt^rmany,  and 
the  new  states  of  Central  Europe?  The 
writer  thinks  not.  At.  the  present  time 
the  world's  total  steel  output  is  nearly 
20,0()(),()()()  tons  i)er  y(^ar  short  of  the 
maximum  reachcul  during  the  war. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
point  of  saturation,  from  a  production 
standi)()int,  has  not  yet  b(!en  nsaxdied, 
or  even  approached. 


TABLE    I— PIG-IRON    PRICE.S    IN    THE    WORLD  S    MARKETS 

Reduced  to  Dollars  per  Gros.s  Ton  at  Current  Exchanges 

Basic  Iron 


1919 

1920 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  1 

.luly  1 

Oct.  1 

.Ian.  1 

Apr.  1 

July  1 

Oct.  1 

United  Htate.s 

Pittsburgh 

Great  Britain 

Middlesborougli 

GERM.\>ri' 

Du.sseldorf 

$31.40 
23 .  75 
24  .  70 

$27.15 
23.20 
25.  10 

$27.15 
35 .  80 
24 .  00 

.$27.15 
34 .  25 
20.  (M) 

$38 . 40 
31.40 
10.20 

$44.40 

42.30 

27  .  60 

34 .  00 
45  00 

$46.15 

44.80 

43.00 

42.00 
70  00 

$.50.46 
41.00 
25  50 

France 

Northeastern 

BEI.CU'M 

40  00 
42.10 

United  Stateh 

Birmingham ... 
fjREAT  Britain 

Middlesborougli . 
Germany 

I)ii.s.seldorf  .... 
France 

Northeastern.  .  . 
Belgium 


No 

2  Foundry  Iron 

$3 1    (M) 

$26   75 

$25  00 

$27 . 45 

.'j;37    (M) 

$4 1    00 

$42 . 25 

22 .  .50 

22 .  (K) 

35 .  Sit 

33 .  20 

3((   .M) 

39 .  00 

43 .  00 

2H.6U 

2S .  70 

27.00 

22 .  20 

11   (to 

28.40 

36   40 
47.00 

44.75 

45.00 
72.00 

$42  00 

39  20 
26  30 

40  60 
42.10 


TABLE    II— STEEL    PRICES    IN    THE    WORLDS    MARKETS 
Reduced  to  Dollars  per  Gross  Ton  at  Current  Exchanges 
Bessemer  or  Basic-Bessemer  Billets 


1919 

1920 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  1 

July  1 

Oct.  1 

Jan.  1 

Apr.  1 

July  1 

Oct.  1 

llNlTKD  STATKS 

PittsbuFKh       

$43 .  .50 
.33. 30 

$38 .  .50 
33 .  (K) 

$37.30 
60.25 
25 .  .50 

$39.30 
62 .  25 
25.75 

$4  7.. 50 

64.. 50 

17.60 

6.5,  (H) 
6S   (M) 

$67 .  .50 

101.00 

.50.00 

(■)7   (K) 
70  00 

$62 . 50 

98.60 

69  75 

7 1  .  .50 
9<) .  00 

$60.00 

fiREAT  Britain 

Mlddlesborough 

Germany 

Ddssekiorf 

75.00 

37 .  .50 

FlWNCE 

Northeastern 

BEUill'M 

66.25 
.59.75 

United  States. 
(iREAT  Britain. 

German^' 

France 

Belgium 


Ship  and  Tank  Plates 


$65.40 

$.58.40 

$.58.40 

$58 . 40 

$61    60 

$67 . 20 

$67 . 20 

77.10 

7.5 . 7.5 

SI.  25 

91. 50 

9S   60 

43 .  20 

42.25 

38 .  SO 

40 .  25 

2t) .  SO 
S5 .  (K) 
90 .  50 

75 .  25 
90 .  00 
96.  (X) 

102.00 
139.00 
132   (X) 

U.NiTED  States. 
Great  Britain. 

Germany 

France 

Beluium 


Steel  Bars 


$.54.00 

$47.00 

$47   (X) 

$47.00 

$56  00 

$72 . 75 

$78.40 

S5 .  75 

76.25 

82 .  25 

1 10  IX) 

122.30 

78.. 50 

36 .  80 

34.75 

33 .  80 

20 .  90 
101.  (X) 
106.00 

.58 .  40 
1 10  (X) 
114.00 

SO  00 
110  (X) 
120  (X) 

$67  20 
89  10 
57.00 

125, 50 
99.00 


$78 . 40 

105.00 

45 .  00 

98  75 

73 .  25 


TABLE    111— THE    WORLDS    PRODl^CTION    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL 

I'rodiictiouof  Pig  Iron  and  of  Sli  tl,  and  ICxpoitsof  Iron  antl  Steel,  of  the  Principal  Producing  Countries  Yearly  from  1913  to  1920.      (In  toiLs  2.240  pounds) 


Pig  Iron 

United  Stales.  .  .  . 
Unileci  Kingdom . 

Ciennaiiy 

PYance 

Russia 

Austria- Hungary  , 

Helgiuni , 

Italy 


.Sweden    

Steel 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Italy 

Canada 

Sw(>den 

EXPORT.S    (»I'    lltON    AND    StEEL 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Germany 

f  France 


1913 


.966. 
.260. 
,(XX). 
.126, 
.4S4. 
,343. 
,42S, 

420. 
.015, 

71S, 

.301, 
.(>61, 
,631. 
,614. 
,7(>0, 
,.')S4, 
,428, 

918, 
,(M3, 

582, 

.,049 

,746 

1,664 

.578 


000 
tMX) 
01)0 
0(K) 
IXIO 
(MM) 
(MM) 
(HM) 
(X)0 
000 

(MX) 
(M)0 
(XX) 
IXX) 
(XX) 
(MX) 
,0(X) 
,(XX) 
,(XX) 
,0(M) 

,(X)0 
,(XX) 
,(M)0 
,(X)0 


1914 


23. 332, (XX) 

S,924,IX)0 

1  »,1.59,(XM) 

2,64S,(MM) 

J.1,S9,(MM) 

l,9.">6,(MX> 

1,432, (MM) 

379,(XM) 

7(M>,0(M) 

().30,(XX) 

23,513,000 

7, 835, IXX) 

14,707, (XX) 

2, 6 14, (MM) 

4,6,5(),(XM) 

2. 125, (MM) 

1,370,(M)0 

S9(),(MM) 

743, (MM) 

499,000 

3,972,000 
1,530,000 

338,000 


1915 


29,9 16, (XX) 

S,794,(XM) 

I  1.601, (MM) 

577, (HM) 

3,631, (MM) 

1 ,928, (MX) 

67,(M)0 

372,000 

S25,(MM) 

749,(M)0 

32, 151, (MX) 

8,5.50,(XM) 

13,046,(XX) 

1 .07  1  ,(XX) 

4,822, (XX) 

2, 631, (XX) 

97, (MX) 

993  .(XX) 

913,(X)0 

590,000 

3,248.000 
2, .533, 000 

39,000 


1910 


3'.»,435,0<X) 

9,()4S,(MM) 

13,()71.(M)0 

1 .465,IM)0 

3.67S,(X)0 

2,379,(XM) 

126, (XX) 

4(>0,(XX) 

1  ,()70,(XX) 

721,000 

42,774,000 
S.992,0rX) 

15,924.()(X) 
1,921,0(X) 

3,277,(XX) 

97, (XX) 

1,249, (XX) 

1,287,0(X) 

604,000 

3,3.56,000 
6,101,(X)0 

.59, (XX) 


loi; 


38, 621, (XX) 

9, 322, (XX) 

12, 931, (XX) 

1, 707  .(XX) 

? 

? 

8,000 

463,0(X) 

1,046,(XX) 

816,(XX) 

45,061,000 
9.717,(X)0 

16,322,(XX) 
2.196,000 

2,872.000 

9. (XX) 

1,3 11, (XX) 

1,.562,(X)0 

572,0(X) 

2,345,(XX) 
6,439,000 

69.000 


1918 


39,()55,(X)0 
<).()S6,(XX) 

11. 672, (XX)* 
1,2,86  ,(XM) 
? 

? 

? 
309  .(XIO 
1 ,0()6.(MX) 
738.(XX) 

44, 462, (XX) 
<),539,(XX) 
14,738,(X)0t 
1,7S0,(XX)§ 
? 
•} 
•> 
976,000 
1 ,690,000 
517,(X)0 

1,6 17, (XX) 

5,375.(X)0 

20, (XX) 

36,0(X) 


1919 


30,586.0(M) 
7, 393. (MM) 
6, 192 ,000  { 
2,374,0(X)§ 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

489,(XX) 


34 


,(XX).000 
,.S94,(XX) 
,()44.()00t 
,151.1X10§ 

■r 

■} 

? 

7 
,0(M),(X)0 
462, (MM) 


2,225.000 
4,336,0(X1 
113.(X)()* 
4.53  ,tXX) 


Estimated 

Annual 

Rate  in 

1920 


36 

S 


2.S4,000 
290, (XX) 
(XX).(X)0 
(XX1,000 


41 
9 

s 


774,0(X) 
? 
? 

? 

,863,000 
.7.54.0(X) 
,400.(XX) 
.S(X).0(X) 


960,(XX) 

1 ,4(M),(X)0 
4()0,(XX) 

3.304 ,0(X) 

4, 305, (XX) 

2(M).(XX) 

827, (XX) 


*  Eleven  mimths  only. 

t  Do(-s  not  hiclu(l(>  surrend(<red  districts  after  Octolx 

Figures  courtesy  of  M.  S.  Birkett.  D,E,U,,  (British) 


}  Estimated  for  November  and  December,  1919. 
r    1918  5S  lnchui(>s  .Msace-Lorrain(>  in  1919  and  thereafter. 

National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  ampliflixl  a,s  to  1919  and  1920  by  the  autiior. 


I  lie   Liiieiury   ui^en  jur  juiiiiuij   ^^,    j.:7^j. 
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The  worlds  best  guide  bool^ 


Entertaining 

Instructive 

Convenient 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 


BRASLAU.  SOPHIE,  Contralto  (Bfms'-W) 

Sophie  Bratlau  was  one  ol  ihe  youngest  American 

gars  ever  engaged  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Compaiiy. 

ist  was  born  in  New  York,  and  is  the  only  child 

Jvbel  Btailau,  a   distinguished  Russian  physician. 

ne  she  was  seventeen  she  spoke  four  languages, 

\  then  has  added  Russian  to  her  accomplishments. 

>hc  also  sings  in  these  tongues,  and   it  is  her 

light  to  sing  all  arias  and  songs  in  the  languages 

Imposets.    The  range  ot  Miss  Braslau's  ptograms 

~)Ie.     She  sings  the  classic  Ueder  with  a  rarely 

mtelligence  as  well  as  the  beautiful  old  songs 

nd  the  lovely  old  airs  o(  Italy;  she  sings  the 

Is  of    France,  and  the  best  songs  by  American 

I  composers.     In  opera  she   has  studied  every 

lat  home  in  all  branches  of  this  fascinating  art. 

]lau  records 

.  Mackay-Archibafd  Johnston 

lye  Wealherly-Tosti 

nrJfa     (I^ove  is  Like  a  Wood  Bird)    /n  French  Bizet 

infi^rneat*  de  Moon     (witfi  Male  Chorus)  Clutsam 

Scr.  Why  Hast  Thou  Forsaken  Me?")  Hebrta  M.  Shalttt 

I  Fondly  Dreaming  LilJey-Hall 

o(  All  Wardall-Guion 

You     '  'Cello  obbfigato)  Fuhrmann-Hathaway 

Carrie  Jacobs-Bond 

KjeruU 

:3rindtsi     (Drinking  .Song'     In  llalian  Donizetti 

-Tutti  i  fior    In  Italian  with  Alda 

Wilt  _  BorlhwickWeber 

rican  Love  Song)  H.  Clough-Leighler 

«  Del  Riego 

ahy)  Charles  Huerler 

Told.  The  R.  M   Stults 

Pittmforlt  ace.)  Cardner-MacDowell 

Gabriele  Sibel 
Memoriam)  Heircui  ( 'Celln  obh.)  Silberatein-Silberta 


64810 
64541 
64469 
64799 
74577 
64883 
64887 
64747 
64633 
64540 
64468 
89131 
64845 
64742 
74456 
64757 
64708 
64470 
64718 
74595 


$1.25 
I  25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
1.25 
1,25 
1  25 
I  25 
1.25 
'25 
200 
1.25 
1.25 
1.75 
1.25 
1  25 
1.25 
1  25 
1.75 
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THE  CALVE  record's 

Carman — Habanera     (  Love  ia 

Cavaltena  Rusticana  — Voi  lo  ai 

Good  Moth«  ■)       /n  Ilahan 

Ht'odlade— II  eat  doux,  il  cstbi 

Maf»eiUai8€.  La     iwiih  Metrop 

Old  Folks  at  Home     (Swanr^e  I 

Pearl  of  Brazil— Charmanl  u,,^^ 

Serenade— Chantez,  rier.  dorm 

Three  Little  Songs  for  V  ei  y  Lild 

petils'fa)  "Tr^re  Jacques"  (' 

fin  iKe  Moonlight)    ici  "Uo 

CARUSO,  ENRICO,  Tenor 

Catuso  is  tht:  greatesl  Ijvi 
oulstaiitfiiig  artists  ot  his  geaera 
ment^  have  been  a  continuous 
being  held  spellbound  by  the 
and  power  of  his  voice.  He  i 
born  in  1873.  When  he  wai 
churcKes  of  Naples,  and  the 
tK«  iUenlion  of  all  who  h^ard 

Caruso  was  eighteen  year 
guished  baritone,  who,  aiter  h< 
he  would  give  the  young  singe 
therefore  look  him  lo  Maestro 
oy  the  beauty  and  purity  of 
h)m  vocal  tnetruction. 

The  singer  made  his  d^hut  i 
foigollen  opeta,  "L'amico  Itai 
A  South  American  engagem 
was  clear  that  here  was  on( 
Caruso  had  made  a  success  i 
!%3,  but  it  was  his  performa 
that  year  which  convinced  oj 
recently  celebrated  the  tweni 
special  honors  by  his  colleagu 
ThL;  great  artist  ha?  ma< 
tract  with  the  tenor  does  not 

THE  CARUSO  RECORt 

Addio  a  Na(x>!i  h  arewcll  to 
Adorables  Tourmctils  f  Love 
Africana — O  Paiadiso  (Oh,  F 
Agniia  Dei  (Lamb  of  God) 
A  Granada  In  Spanish 
ArJa— Celeste  Atda  (Heaver 
Alba  sepata  dalla  luce  Tombra 
Amor  Mio  (My  Love)  'Voc 
Andrra  Chenier-  Come  un  be 
Andrea  Chemer  — Un  di  «!!'  ai 
Ave  Maria  In  Latin  i  l^intin  ^ 
Because  In  French 
Boh^me — lo  non  ho  die  una  p 
Boheme  -Racconto  di  Rodolfc 
Bohimc— Testa  adorata  (Ad 
C'arripana  di  San  Giusto  '  Chii 
Caoipane  a  Sera     (Ave  Maiia' 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


RE6.  U.S.PATOFF. 

This  trademark  and  tlie  trademarkcd  word 
*'Victrola"  identify  all  our  products.  Look 
under  the  lid!     Look -on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKINC}  MACHINE  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Are  you  familiar  wit 
of  Rigoletto?    Of  Fausti 

Do  you  know  the  n 
and  China? 
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been  set  to  music? 

Did  you  know  that  < 
a  genius  at  eight  years  o 
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o  the  enjoyment  of  music 


VL  RECORDS 


Air.  "Well  You  Kno 

Ma.cagni  68066     12 

4e  in  Good)        Massenet  88130     12 

roi)         Rougct  de  Li»Ie  88370 

Fo«ei  88089     12 

I)    Fhle  ohhllgah    David  88087     12 

'1  Coui.od  H81I9     12 

:hniiions  pour  Ub  tout- 
r'Auclairdela  Jun«" 

Ml)  (Pianoforte  ate.)  88^72     12 
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sang  in  the 
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let  a  distin- 
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d  'Higing  in  variouB  Italian  citi^'3  and  in  Cairo. 

d  oti  his  rt-tutn.  after  a  scojon  in  Mil.in,  it 

romiunu  y""fii?  trnort.  evrr   hraiti   in   Italy. 

Its  ol   CufOp'*  bffofr  coitiinj[  lo  Am' in  a  in 

e  M  thr-  Mi'lrnpolitan  on  NovcnibtT  iJd  of 

he  v:rf'*l'*»t  of  all   tenor*  had  arrived,     f  Ic 

ry  of  his  operatic  d6but  and  was  accotd<:d 
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le  Victor  since  1903,  an^ 
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Story  of  the  opera 

Pagliacci? 

l1  airs  of  Denmark 

)ling  ballads    have 

n  was  pronounced 

subjects  is  to  be 


found  within  the  510  pages  of  the  Victor  Record 
catalog.  It  presents  in  alphabetical  order,  cross 
indexed,  the  thousands  of  Victor  Records  which 
comprise  the  greatest  library  of  music  in  all  the 
world.  But  besides  that  it  abounds  with  inter- 
esting musical  knowledge  which  adds  greatly  to 
your  enjoyment  of  all  music.  It  is  a  book  every 
music-lover  will  want,  and  there  is  a  copy  for 
you  at  your  Victor  dealer's.  Or  write  to  us  and 
we  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  you. 


g  Macliine  Conipaxxy;  Camden, N.J. 
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FLYING   IN   A   HURRICANE   OVER   THE   CARIBBEAN 


T: 


''  »— -— VHE  MOST  REMARKABLE  FLIGHT  ever  made 
by  an  army  aviator,"  in  the  judgment  of  Brigadier- 
General  William  Mitelaell,  of  the  Army  Air  Service, 
was  Lieut.  C.  B.  Austin's  thousand-mile  trip,  in  the  face  of 
a  hurricane,  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea.     He  encountered  a  succession  of  tropical  storms,  including 

a  wild  Gulf  "Norther,"  which  

tossed  him  about  like  a  chip  in 
the  air,  tore  the  canvas  tips 
from  his  propeller,  and  chewed 
splinters  from  the  hard  ma- 
hogany edges.  Nearly  shaken 
out  of  his  whirling  plane  by 
the  terrific  vibration  which  fol- 
lowed, he  turned  and  managed 
to  reach  his  starting  field,  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  after 
ten  and  a  half  hours  of.  one  of 
the  most  adventurous  flights 
on  record .  His  exploit  received 
the  recognition  of  only  a  few 
lines  in  several  newspapers, 
while  at  about  the  same  time 
front-page  columns  all  over 
the  country  were  being  devoted 
to  the  stormy  balloon  trip  of 
three  Navy  airmen  who  almost 
lost  their  lives  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada.  In  the  long  rivahy 
for  aerial  honors  between  the 
Army  and  Navy,  in  which  the 
Army  gained  such  a  notable 
advantage  by  winning  the 
Pulitzer  cup,  the  Navy  has  all 
the  best  of  the  "publicity"  in 
these  two  recent  battles  with 
tempests  by  American  airmen. 
However,  Lieutenant  Austin's 
adventure  has  distinctive 
points  of  interest. 

Hopping  off  from  the  naval 
air-station  at  Coco  Solo,  Pana- 
ma, the  air-adventurer  piloted  his  plane  by  a  long  line  of  Eagle 
boats,  which  the  Navy  had  stationed  part  way  across  the  Gulf 
to  guide  him.  He  was  bound  for  Washington.  The  first  warn- 
inpj  of  heavy  weather  came  to  him  when,  far  out  over  the  Gulf, 
he  looked  down  and  saw  a  big  freight-steamer  burying  her  nose 
in  every  swell.  The  two  planes  which  had  accompanied  him 
seventy  miles  out  to  sea  had  turned  back,  leaving  him  alone. 
The  rest  of  his  story  is  thus  told  by  himself  in  a  dispatch  sent 
out  from  Washington  by  the  Universal  Service: 

At  7:2.'},  one  hour  out,  the  oil-pressure  had  fallen  to  normal 
and  I  was  making  100  miles  per  hour  on  a  course  of  fifteen  degrees 
light  southwest  wind.  The  cloud  bank  in  the  north  and  north- 
west was  coming  startlingly  close.  There  was  a  dim  horizon 
>)elow  it,  hidden  here  and  there  by  a  squall. 

Shortly  before  eight  o'clock  I  passed  through  the  first  of  these 
squalls,  getting  only  a  few  drops  of  rain.  The  slant  of  the  fall- 
ing rain  indicated  a  light  northeast  ^vind,  and  I  swung  slightly  to 
the  east.  At  8:02  I  passed  a  yellow-stacked  freighter,  north- 
bound, evidently  on  her  way  to  Kingston.  For  several  miles  to 
the  east  there  was  a  large  freighter  in  tow  by  two  tugs  which  I 
judged  to  be  in  the  track  through  the  Windward  Passage.  I 
was  surprized  at  the  way  she  was  burying  her  bow  in  the  swells, 
which  evidently  were  getting  worse. 


THE    MAN    AND    THE    MACHINE. 

Lieutenant  C.  B.  Austin  drove  a  night  bombing  plane  in   Prance, 

but  his  war-service  did  not  furnish  as  many  thrills  as  he  discovered 

during  his  recent  attempt  to  cross  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 

of  Mexico  on  his  way  from  Panama  to  Washington. 


The  clouds  in  the  northwest  had  got  blacker  and  large  squalls 
appeared  ahead.  About  8:15  I  struck  light  rain  falling  from 
clouds,  which  seemed  to  be  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet.  j 

At  8:25.  two  hours  out,  I  was  shut  in  by  showers,  and  flying      ' 
through  light  rain  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet.     The  wind  had 
freshened,  and  was  blowing  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  north- 
east;  I  had  gradually  altered  my  course  to  twenty-five  degrees. 

At  nine  I  got  out  of  the  rain. 
The  storm  through  which  I  had 
just  passed,  as  viewed  from 
the  north,  looked  impassable. 
Ahead  there  was  still  a  dim 
horizon.  To  the  right  and  left 
ahead  were  squalls  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  across.  I  had  evi- 
dently failed  to  see  the  Eagle 
boats  at  stations  two  and  three, 
but  that  did  not  surprize  me, 
inasmuch  as  the  visibility 
had  been  so  very  low.  After 
my  return  I  found  that  both 
these  boats  had  repoi-ted  me, 
so  that  I  must  have  been  flying 
very  close  to  my  proper  course. 
At  about  this  time  I  began 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing back.  My  best  judgment 
told  me  that  there  would  be 
no  better  weather  ahead,  for 
everything  indicated  a  general 
storm,  probably  not  violent, 
but  extending  all  the  way  to 
the  West  Indies.  I  knew  that 
I  would  not  sight  another 
Eagle  boat,  and  would  have  to 
depend  entirely  upon  my  dead 
reckoning  to  get  me  to  Jamaica. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
I  would  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
peat the  attempt  should  I  fail 
this  time.  It  was  "now  or 
never,"  and  I  knew  it.  So  I 
kept  on. 

At  9:25,  three  hours  out,  I 
changed  to  tank  No.  2.  It 
was  raining  again,  after  a  ten- 
minute  respite.  My  altitude 
had  varied  from  300  to  600 
feet.  Wind  had  increased  to 
about  25  miles  per  hour  from 
thirty  degrees.  My  course  was  25  degrees  compass.  The  sea 
was  very  rough  with  whiteeaps  on  every  wave-crest. 

My  first  chought  on  entering  the  rain  had,  of  course,  been 
regarding  my  propeller.  Sooner  or  later  I  knew  I  would  lose  the 
cloth  covering  on  the  tips,  but  I  felt  that  this  would  not  happen 
for  a  long  time  if  I  kep't  out  of  the  heavy  rain  and  flew  fairly 
well  throttled. 

Ten  o'clock  found  bad  squalls  directly  ahead.  There  was  no 
chance  to  go  around,  so  I  went  through  it  and  into  the  light  rain 
again  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

As  the  fourth  hour  drew  to  a  close  T  was  striving  to  make  a 
final  decision  on  whether  I  should  go  ahead  or  turn  back.  I  was 
close  to  400  miles  out  of  Colon.  I  had  just  decided  to  go  on 
when,  with  a  sound  which  I  shall  never  forget,  my  propeller 
cover  let  go. 

Instantly  a  terrific  \dbration  started.  Fuselage  and  wings, 
wires,  struts,  instruments  shook  and  danced.  One  compass 
started  to  spin  like  a  top.  The  struts  were  vibrating  about 
three  inches.  It  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  motor  to  stay  in 
the  plane.  I  turned  and  headed  south. 
I  was  scared. 

I'm  not  proud  -f  it,  but  I  might  as  well  admit  it.     It  was  the 
fear  of  a  slow,  certain  death  after  hours  of  fighting  in  the  open 
sea.     There  didn't  seem  any  chance  of  escaping. 
At  11:35 — five  hours  from  France  Field — my  morale  began  to 
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ANNOUNCING 


i^r  STARTINGand 
-^  LIGHTING 

More  than  a  score  of  years  in  closest  alliance  with  every 
phase  of  the  automotive  industry — more  than  a  score  of 
years  spent  in  painstaking  manufacture  of  what  has  always 
been  known  as  "America's  Supreme  Ignition  System^' — The 
Bosch  Magneto  —  have  resulted  in  the  newest  Bosch 
achievement — The  Bosch  Starting  and  Lighting  System. 
In  their  respective  fields  these  new  Bosch  units  have  been 
already  heralded  as  masterpieces  of  production  and  design. 

Automobile  manufacturers  can  secure  immediate  deliveries  of  Bosch  Starters 
and  Generators  for  testing.  Deliveries  for  equipment  will  be  read\  in  sixty  days. 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION.  SPRINGFIELD  MASS. 
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This  nn-retnnched  photograph  taken  in  the  oilfields  near  If'ichita  Falls,  Texas, 
shows  the  condition  of  a  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  after  nearly  a  year  of  hard 
hauling  service  for  the' Marriott  i^  Gates  Construction  Company  of  that  city 


Cop.viiiJlit  1021,  by  The  Gootiyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


me  i^iwiary  uigesi  jor  January  zz,   I^ZJ  4.) 

Reliable  Haulage  Everywhere 

on  Pneumatics 

flllltlMrilllMlUMnntiitHinMiMnririntitliniiinittHriMtiMMriitniiiMtiiiiiiiiniiMMiiMiiiiniintiniiinMiuMiiniuiiMtiiiMirriiiiiiiriMUiniiuiliriiniiiillMllHriii^  iiiii iiiiiiiiiiiit iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiniiiiiiiPiiiEiiiniiiiiiiiiiriiMiiiiiitiiitiiiitititiiiiiiinnitiiiiiniiinwMiiMiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiitiitiinilinit 

**We  could  not  take  some  of  the  contracts  we  handle  unless  we  were 
able  to  haul  on  pneumatics,  and  our  truck  drivers  would  not  attempt 
to  get  to  some  of  the  locations  in  the  oil  fields  on  anything  else  but  the 
big  pneumatics.  The  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  has  enabled  our 
trucks  to  develop  very  high  earning  power,  to  operate  in  bad  weather 
when  others  are  idle  and  to  extend  the  scope  and  volume  of  our 
business  with  the  consequent  effect  on  revenue." — W.  O.  Marriott^ 
Pres.,    Marriott  &   Gates  Construction   Co.,  Wichita  Falls,   Texas 

iiiriitiiiriitiiii II niintiiiiiiititniiiHnniiniiniiiiiiiuniiiiniMiiiniinMiiMiinniniiniiniiitiirinnniiUMiiHMiiiiiiininiiMiiniiiiiiiriinNiuiiiiiHriuriiiMnMMMMiiniiiiiiiiiiiriHuiiNMM  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiniii*ii"'<iiiirirititiiiititiiiiriiit)i 

FREQUENT   and   diversified   experience  draws    attention,    as 
above,  to  the  way  in  which  motor  trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  actually  increase  the  earnings  of  certain  businesses. 

It  is  observed  everywhere  that  the  traction,  cushioning  and  activity 
of  these  pneumatics  afford  a  reliable  basis  of  extending  deliveries 
and  serving  more  customers. 

In  the  marked  competence  of  the  burly  pneumatics  many  find  the 
only  means  of  steady,  safe  and  economical  hauling  under  all  con- 
ditions of  weather,  route  and  traffic. 

Pneumatic  protection  of  drivers,  loads  and  trucks,  as  well  as  the 
conserving  of  roads,  is  a  major  factor  in  the  advancing  adoption  of 
motor  trucks  for  increased  duty. 

All  these  advantages  of  pneumatic  truck  tires  are  made  most  prac- 
tical by  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  for  this  sinews  them  with 
unusual  strength  and  endurance. 

Digests  of  the  hauling  records  of  commercial  and  industrial  users 
of  pneumatics  are  mailed  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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rise.  I  knew  I  would  strike  clear  weather  eventually  to  the  south- 
east, and  estimated  that  at  the  reduced  speed  I  should  reach 
land  in  about  five  hours. 

In  order  to  keep  out  of  squalls  I  was  forced  to  bear  more  and 
more  against  a  very  bad  storm  which  was  working  up  against  the 
east  wind.  For  thirty  minutes  I  ran  to  the  east  just  ahead  of  it. 
The  wind  shifted  from  80  to  about  240  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it.    It  can-ied  me  over  the  water  at  a  tremendous  speed. 

I  cut  back  to  No.  1  and  No.  3  tanks  at  the  end  of  five  hours. 
I  knew  that  after  these  tanks  w'ere  exhausted  I  would  still  have 
better  than  two  hours'  fuel  in  No.  2. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  thought  I  could  break  through  the  storm 
and  get  back  on  a  south  course.  I  went  into  the  rain  al  an 
altitude  of  about  50  feet,  and  then  came  the  only  time  when 
I  felt  there  was  any  danger  of  a  crash  other  than  a  forced  land- 
ing. The  plane  rolled  and  pitched  \iolently.  The  rain  was  so 
heavy  that  I  could  hardly  make  out  the  whitecaps  below. 
Within  a  few  seconds  these  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  rain, 


He  mentions,  early  in  his  narrative,  that  he  knew  the  attempt 
would  be  his  last  opportunity  to  make  the  flight  between  Panama 
and  Washington,  since  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  try  again. 
General  ISIitchell,  head  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  says  a  recent 
dispatch  from  Washington,  has  announced  that  the  bold  air- 
man will  be  given  another  chance  to  make  the  big  hop. 


THE    YOUNG   IDEA   WELCOMES  "MOVIES" 
IN   THE   SCHOOLS 


v 


MARKS    OF    THE    HURRICANE. 


The  battered  propeller-blade  is  shown  as   it  appeared  upon  Lieutenant    Austin's  returli   to  France  Field, 
Panama,  aftei*  a  thousand-niilc  battle  with  tropical  storms  over  the  Caribbean  Sea. 


''  -^  -VISUAL  INSTRUCTION,"  the  educational  authori- 
ties call  it,  but  to  the  "kids"  the  essential  fact  is 
that  the  "movies"  have  got  into  the  schools  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  are  going  strong.  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Newark,  and  Los  Angeles  were 

pioneers  in  the  movement, 
says  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library  of  New  York  City 
("Visualizing  Citizenship," 
by  Ina  Clement),  and  now 
most  of  the  sizable  cities 
in  the  country  have  gone 
into  the  "movie"  business, 
to  some  extent,  for  the 
benefit  of  Iheir  rising  genera- 
tions. The  films  used  com- 
pete, in  thrills,  Avith  the 
latest  "releases"  of  the 
regular  commercial  theaters. 
For  instance,  in  a  recent 
showing  of  a  biology  film, 
says  the  New  York  Times, 
a  numVjer  of  snakes  were 
shown  being  handled  by 
East  Indians,  "professional 
snake-charmers,  filmed  in 
India."  In  this  newest 
method  of  teaching  biology, 
the  general  air  of  drowsiness 
that  commonly  pervades 
classrooms  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  says  the  re- 
porter, who  goes  on: 


and  I  could  see  nothing.  I  dropt  still  lower,  to  within  25  feet 
of  the  water,  and  swerved  to  the  left.  Within  five  minutes  I 
was  out.     Just  then  the  other  propeller  tip-cover  ripped  off. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  this  was  a  good  thing,  for 
the  vibration  was  decreased  by  half. 

At  about  12:30  I  got  around  the  storm,  or  rather  I  passed 
between  two  parts  of  it,  and  set  a  course  of  200  degrees.  At 
12:45  it  began  to  look  a  bit  light  ahead  and  at  1:10  I  ran  out 
of  the  rain,  after  having  been  in  it  almost  constantly  for  five 
liours.  A  half-hour  later  the  sun  broke  through,  and  I  saw 
the  shadow  of  the  plane  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

I  turned  my  reserve  oil  into  my  service-tanks  and  crowded 
the  motor  all  I  dared. 

During  the  next  hour  and  a  half  I  alternated  between  hope 
and  despair.  I  could  not  tell  how  far  I  had  been  carried  to  the 
east.  I  knew  I  shoidd  have  gas  enough — but  would  I?  Time 
after  time  I  thought, I  saw  land,  only  to  find  I  was  mistaken.  But 
at  three  I  had  actually  sighted  it. 

At  3:25 — nine  hours  after  the  start — I  picked  up  low  islands 
which  proved  to  be  the  San  Bias  Islands.  I  had  struck  the  coast- 
line 120  miles  east  of  France  Field. 

At  4:12  the  motor  spluttered,  but  it  couldn't  give  me  a  thrill 
— I  had  land  below  me,  even  if  it  was  jungle-covered.  Anyway, 
it  was  only  tanks  Nos.  1  and  3  running  dry  after  seven  hours 
fifty-two  minutes. 

At  4:15  I  ate  and  drank  for  the  first  time,  in  preparation  for 
landing.     At  4:30  I  sighted  Colon. 

At  4:15  I  an-iA'ed  over  France  Field.  It  was  really  funny  to 
see  everybody  pouring  out. 

At  4:50  I  landed — ten  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  in  the  air. 

One  correction  has  been  made  to  Lieutenant  Austin's  story. 


The  fangs  of  the  Indian 
adder  were  displayed  by  the  Hindu,  who  opened  and  held  ex- 
tended the  mouth  of  the  snake,  exposing  the  fangs,  like  sharp, 
hollow  needles.  Scientifically  made  working  models  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  adder's  head  moved  on  the  screen  to  show  the 
actual  method  of  ejecting  the  poison  from  the  venom  sacs,  as 
practised  by  this  snake.  The  children  learned  that  most  snakes 
have  teeth.  A  non-poisonous  adder  and  other  snakes  were 
also  shown. 

With  the  tu'st  appearance  of  a  snake  on  the  screen  there  was 
a  general  access  of  tension  throughout  the  audience.  It  was 
possible  to  perceive  this  prejudice  giving  way  step  by  step  to 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  snake,  his  construction,  his  mar- 
Aelous  system  of  locomotion,  his  balancing  power  and  strength. 
A  rattler  slid  along  a  tight  rope,  obviously  balancing  himself; 
again,  looped  vertically  around  a  more  slender  rope,  the  snake 
raised  himself  into  the  air. 

Under  the  general  title  of  "The  Adaptation  of  Animals  to 
Environment,"  the  praj'ing  mantis  were  shown  among  grasses, 
the  insects  hardly  distinguishable  until  they  sat  xi])  and  folded 
their  front  legs  in  the  attitude  which  has  gained  them  their 
name.  Scorpions,  earwigs,  and  spiders  followed  in  succes- 
sion on  the  screen,  the  owl  bUnked  rapidly  to  show  his  third 
eyelid,  and  the  children,  warned  by  the  caption  that  Mr. 
Owl  was  so  equipped,  murmured — "Where?"  "Where?" 
"Oh,  I  see  it!"  in  small  voices  which  indicated  that  they 
were  so  interested  that  they  were  hardly  conscious  that  they 
had  spoken. 

The  screen  showed  the  owl  with  extended  wings  and  the  cap- 
tion slid  into  the  receptive  small  minds  the  fact  of  the  abso- 
lutely silent  flight  of  the  owl's  wings.  The  hghtning-like  dart 
of  the  toad's  tongue,  on  which  it  depends  for  insects  and 
worms,  flashed  on  the  screen.     The  caddis  worm  whipt  out  and 


nipt  his  proy  and  thfin  appeared  to  dissolve  into  his  protective 
background. 

In  Chicago,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  school 
film  in  a  complete  and  scientific  way.  About  a  year  ago,  notes 
a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "a  few  college  professors 
and  other  persons  interested  in  education  got  together  to  make 
plans  for  a  new  kind  of  motion-picture,  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of  history,  civics,  geography,  botany, 
and  other  subjects."     The  writer  continues: 

These  school  films  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  so-called 
ediicational  films,  those  careless  pictures  of  miscellaneous  object  s 
strung  together  for  no  particular  reason,  with  which  every  movie 
patron  is  familiar.  The  films  published  by  the  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc.,  are  all  written  by  school  people  especially 
for  school  use. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Aid  at  Sinai  Social 
Center  recently,  Prof.  William  F.  Russell,  of  the  Univer.sity  of 
Iowa,  exhibited  some  films  written  for  historj^  and  geography 
classes.  Professor  Russell  is  actively  interested  in  the  making 
of  school  films.  He  says  the  work  is  long  past  the  experimental 
stage.  The  films  are  being  used  with  excellent  results  in  various 
communities.  They  are  not  intended  to  be  used  as  substitutes 
for  text-books.  The  film  can  be  shown  first  and  the  explana- 
tion given  afterward,  or  the  film  can  be  "shown  at  the  end  of  a 
class  period  as  a  summary  of  the  lesson. 

"The  making  of  these  school  films  is,  of  course,  a  commer- 
cial enterprise,"  said  Mr.  Russell.  "No  rich  philanthropist  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  get  behind  our  organization.  It  is 
run  just  like  a  text-book  publishing  house.  The  films  are  sold 
just  as  text-books  are  sold.  Most  of  the  promoters  are  college 
professors." 

Some  of  the  finest  scholars  in  the  country  have  written  school 
films.  Professor  Moidton,  the  great  mathematician  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  recent  book  is  declared  by  his 
friends  to  be  more  profound  than  anything  ever  written  by 
Fiinstein,  has  been  working  on  a  machine  which  will  do  away 
with  the  troublesome  flicker  that  causes  so  many  cases  of  eye- 
strain among  movi(!  patrons.  The  Society  for  Visual  Education 
has  one  machine  invented  by  Dr.  Moulton  which  cuts  out  the 
flicker  entirely — it  is  just  as  if  you  looked  through  a  hole  in  the 
wall  and  watched  people  moving  about.  It  is  not  yet  known 
just  how  it  will  work  out  in  quantity  production. 

The  first  film  shown  by  Mr.  Russell  was  prepared  by 
a  Columbia  University  professor.  It  dealt  with  the  explora- 
tions of  the  French  in  North  America.  First  came  a  picture 
of  the  globe  witli  a  little  ship  jerking  across  the  surfaee  marked 
"Atlantic  Ocean."  A  map  of  the  country  surrounding  the 
Great  Lakes  was  followed  by  reproductions  of  early  prints 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  modern 
photographs  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  St.  La^vronee  River. 

Then  the  map  was  shown  again.  Across  it  a  heavy  black 
lin(i  began  to  trickle,  showing  the  route  taken  by  the  early 
French  trad(*rs.  The  names  of  towns  jumped  into  print  as  the 
black  line  progresstid.  It  pushed  along  westward  all  the  way 
to  Lake  Michigan  and  down  as  far  as  St.  Joseph.  Then  on  it 
went  westward  again,  for  the  French  explorers  didn't  get  into 
the  Mississipj)i  Valley  until  after  they  had  gone  far  into  the 
West;  the  Indians  kept  theiti  out.  Some  int(>resting  old  prints 
of  La  Salle  and  Hennepin  paddling  about  in  suuill  boats  and 
apparently  having  a  delightful  time  on  the  Mississipj)i  |{iver 
were  also  put  on  the  screen. 

"A  somewhat  .similar  film  dealing  with  the  activities  of  th(» 
lOnglish  settlers  shows  a  number  of  pictures  of  magnificent 
colonial  honu^s  built  before  1700,"  said  Mr.  Russell,  "so  that 
an  intelligent  teacher  will  have  no  ditticulty  in  making  the 
children  understand  the  difference  between  the  French  explorers 
who  were  traders  and  missionaries  and  the  Englisli  who  were 
home-builders." 

Another  film  showing  a  caterpillar  changing  into  a  chrysalis 
and  a  chrysalis  changing  into  a  glorious  spotted  butterfly 
received  a  good  deal  of  api)lause. 

"A  very  unusual  series  of  phj^sical  geography  reels  is  ready 
now,  one  on  rivers,  one  on  glaciers,  and  so  on,"  said  Mr.  Russell. 
The  "liivers"  film  was  put  on  the  screen,  .\ltho  they  were 
not  school  children,  many  of  the  spectators  admitted  that  they 
learned  som(>thing  from  it. 

j'rofessor  Russell  has  charg«>  of  tlu^  Am(>ricanization  and 
experimental  work  of  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  lie 
says  that  when  tlu^  history  of  education  is  written,  the  devel- 
opm(>nt  of  the  school  films  will  be  considered  quite  as  important 
as  some  of  th(>  other  innovations  that  made  a  big  noise  in  the 
<ducati()nal  world— Dr.  lierlitz's  use  of  pictures  for  teaching 
foreign  langU!ig(^s,  for  (>xainpl(>.  Ho  proj)liesied  that  five  years 
hence  school  films  of  some  sort  will  be  used  in  every  first-class 


school.     A  special  operator  is  not  necessary.     The  machine  can 
be  worked  by  the  janitor  or  a  senior  pupil. 

In  some  schools,  reports  Ina  Clement  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  previously  referred  to,  the  pupils 
themselves  have  become  so  interested  in  school  movies  that 
they  have  taken  over  the  job  of  raising  funds  for  the  new  method 
of  instruction.  The  pupils  of  a  school  in  New  Orleans,  we  are 
told,  "volunteered  to  raise  the  cost  by  salvaging  newspapers, 
and  other  schools  have  succeeded  in  similar  projects."  How- 
ever, continues  the  bulletin,  "The  ultimate  solution  of  this 
difficulty  rests  with  Boards  of  Education.  Where  visual  instruc- 
tion has  been  seriously  undertaken  it  is  found  to  be  a  means 
of  economy  in  the  school  budget,  rather  than  an  extravagance, 
since  it  has  done  much  to  keep  the  pupils  interested  and  in 
school." 

CONGRESS   ASKED   TO   IMPROVE 
SOLDIERS^   AID   SERVICE 

THE  VASTNESS  OF  THE  JOB  facing  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  men  disabled  in  the  late  war  is  realized 
to  some  extent  when  one  is  told  that  there  are  now 
moi-e  than  20,000  of  these  men  in  hospitals,  and  the  number 
is  increasing  by  a  thousand  a  month.  This  rate,  medical 
authorities  say,  will  continue  to  grow  for  a  long  time.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  the  Joint  Committee  for  Aid  of  Disabled 
Veterans  in  a  set  of  recent  recommendations  to  Congress,  pro- 
pose wide  extension  of  rehabilitation  acti\ities.  The  Committee 
emphasize  especially  the  necessity  for  extension  of  the  project 
for  \'ocational  training.  They  recommend,  among  other  things 
along  this  line,  that  vocational  training  with  maintenance  be  pro- 
\  ided  for  every  man  honorably  discharged  and  Avith  a  disability 
of  10  per  cent,  or  more  incurred  in  or  traceable  to  service. 
They  .show  that  there  are  only  6,294  men  now  in  training  under 
the  ])rovision  for  training  without  maintenance,  while  there  are 
api)roximately  72,000  men  eligible  to  this  training,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  many  disabled  men  can  not  afford  training 
without  maintenance.  But  more  important  than  this  the  Com- 
mittee consider  the  fact  that  a  disability  not  now  constituting  a 
vocational  handicap  may  become  such  a  handicap  at  any  time. 
Some  illustrations  are  given: 

A  .soldier  who  was  gassed  received  a  gimshot  wound  in  the 
right  arm  and  shrapnel  wound  in  the  left  knee.  The  medical 
examination  does  not.  show  that,  there  is  any  injury  to  the  lung 
tissue  or  that  there  is  any  limitation  of  motion  to  either  the  arm 
or  the  knee.  Before  entering  the  service,  this  man  was  a  receiv- 
ing-teller in  a  bank.  He  is  at  present  able  to  return  to  his 
former  occupation  and,  under  the  circumstances,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  Section  2  training.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  disability  of  the  arm  or  knee  may  be  aggravated  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  some  loss  of  the  use  of  these  members  and  that 
there  will  eventually  result  a  vocational  handicap.  This  man 
shouhl  be  eligible  for  Section  2  training. 

A  soldier  received  shrapnel  wounds  in  the  left  arm  and  back  of 
head.  This  man  is  a  machine-oiler  and  is  at  present  able  to 
carry  on  his  former  occupation.  He  has  practically  no  educa- 
tion on  which  to  build,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  changing 
methods  in  his  occupation  or  aggravation  of  this  disability 
may  force  him  to  lot)k  for  some  other  kind  of  work.  This 
man  should  be  eligible  for  Section  2  training. 

A  soldier  received  a  shrapnel  wound  in  the  left  thigh  and  a 
slight  loss  of  muscle  tissue.  His  pnnious  occupation  had  been 
heavy  unskilled  labor,  and,  altho  he  is  at  present  able  to  return 
to  his  old  occupation,  there  is  no  certainty  that  there  will  not 
be  a  recurrence  of  this  disability  with  a  consequent  vocational 
handicap.     This  man  should  be  eligible  for  Section  2  training. 

It  is  suggested  that  specific  pro\ision  should  be  made  for  the 
payment  of  medical  services  and  supi)lies  for  men  in  training  so 
they  w^ill  not  have  to  pay  these  expensc^s  out  of  the  comp<^n- 
sation  allowed  them  for  maintenance  and  support.  The 
recommendations  likewise  inchule  a  proposal  that  adequate 
hospital  facilities  ought  to  be  provided,  under  government 
control.     Concerning  the  need  thereof  it  is  .said: 

In  the  chaotic  conditions  after  the  nrmi'stice  it  was  necessary 
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for  thp  Government  to  utilize  every  available  bed  in  temporary 
hospitals,  ill-equipped  private  hospitals,  and  even  State  and 
county  charitable  institutions.  This  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
scattering  of  more  than  20,000  patients  in  more  than  1,000 
hospitals  throughout  the  country,  and  as  a  consequence  a  con- 
dition exists  which  is  satisfactory  neither  to  the  patients  nor  to 
the  government  officials  responsible  for  their  proper  care  and 
treatment.  Men  have  been  found  in  an  environment  that  has 
actually  aggravated  their  disease.  Others,  needing  treatment, 
have  refused  treatment  because  the  only  hospitals  available 
have  been  State  or  county  charitable  institutions.  Disabled 
veterans  may  properly  resent  the  stigma  of  a  charity  patient. 

Coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance, the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Public  Health  Service  is  also 
suggested.  The  Committee  state  that  many  cases  of  neglect  and 
much  of  the  criticism  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
disabled  could  be  traced  to  this  lack  of  coordination  which 
resulted  in  duplication  of  effort  and  general  confusion.  Other 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  propose  decentralization  of 
the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insiu-ance  and  that  its  business  be  con- 
ducted from  a  number  of  regional  centers;  retirement  of  dis- 
abled National  Guard,  Reserve,  National  Army,  and  temporary 
officers  in  the  Army  on  the  same  basis  as  officers  of  the  regular 
Army;  creation  of  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  trainees  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  and  an  increase  in  compensation  to  all  such  trainees. 


RED   TAPE   WORSE   THAN   BARBED-WIRE 

ENTANGLEMENTS   IN   CENTRAL 

EUROPE 

CENTRAL  EUROPE  TO-DAY  is  a  mapless,  bewildering, 
and  intensely  annoying  world  in  which  to  travel.  Roughly 
remade  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  it  has  not  yet  become 
used  to  itself  and  its  new  boundaries  and  multitudinous  regula- 
tions. Practically  nobody  can  furnish  the  inquiring  and  weary 
pilgrim  adequate  information  about  anything  he  wants  to  know, 
especially  such  things  as  routes  and  means  of  transportation. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  start  and  trust  to  luck,  we  are  told. 
Incidentally,  it  is  also  regarded  as  essential  to  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  expense  money,  tho  even  this  presents  difficulties, 
for  in  many  places  the  authorities  will  not  let  the  traveler  carry 
more  than  a  small  sum  on  his  person.  Aside  from  the  difficulties 
due  to  the  dearth  of  knowledge  among  the  natives  as  to  places 
and  how  to  reach  them,  a  heavy  load  is  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  traveler  by  the  red  tape  everywhere  abundantly  in  evidence 
— for  instance,  in  Latvia  there  are  only  a  million  and  a  half  in- 
habitants, and  25,000  of  them  work  for  the  Government.  The 
same  proportion,  it  is  said,  probably  holds  for  "most  of  the  other 
newly  hatched  chicks  which  are  seeking  the  shelter  of  IMother 
League  of  Nations'  outstretched  wings,"  with  the  result  that  the 
wandering  business  man  and  reporter  have  to  suffer.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press  on  a  trip  to  Riga  to  cover 
the  recent  Russo-Polish  peace  treaty  writes  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  that  he  found  it  required  fourteen  rises  to  get  from 
Sebastopol  to  Riga.  Moreover,  scores  of  government  papers 
were  required  to  enable  the  traveler  to  carry  more  than  three 
collars  and  .|13  in  cash  from  one  boundary  to  another.  "When 
the  new  countries  have  nothing  else  to  do,"  says  this  corre- 
spondent, "they  pass  a  few  additional  travel  and  export  regu- 
lations, and  thus  afford  work  for  a  few  score  more  inspectors  and 
investigators."     He  continues: 

After  I  had  finished  my  work  with  the  Wrangel  army  and  the 
officials  of  the  South  Russian  Government,  I  started  back  to 
Constantinople,  which  is  tho  only  center  from  which  travel  is 
possible  into  central  p]urope.  Budenny  and  Petlura  and  Makhno 
and  a  score  of  other  Bolsheviki,  anti-Bolsheviki,  and  anti- 
everybody  leaders  were  fighting,  or  pretending  to  fight,  between 
Wrangel's  northern  line  and  Warsaw.  The  trip  might  have  been 
made  in  an  airplane,  but  most  of  the  Russian  airplanes  have 
developed  Soviet  temperaments  and  refuse  to  function  many 
hours  in  succession.  So  I  turned  to  a  trusted  American  destroyer 
the  Tattnall,  which  speeded  me  over  to  Constanza,  Rou mania, 


and  landed  me  in  Constantinpole  within  forty-eight  hours.  I 
was  semiofficial  on  the  ship  and  free  from  passport  regulations. 
But  at  Constantinople  the  grind  began. 

It  wasn't  possible  to  go  to  Budapest.  Railway  strikes  and  dis- 
turbed lines  made  that  impossible.  In  fact,  there  was  only  one 
rail  route  which  was  certainly  in  operation^that  was  the  line 
through  Sofia  and  Belgrade  to  Trieste.  It  was  probably  possi- 
ble to  go  from  there  to  Vienna  and  the  sailing  was  clear  through 
Prague  to  Berlin.  But  nobody  soixth  of  Berlin  had  ever  heard 
of  Latvia  and  very  slight  interest  was  shown  in  anybody  who  was 
foolish  enough  to  want  to  get  into  any  part  of  old  Russia. 

The  latest  profession  in  Europe  is  that  of  ?;ise-getter.  I  en- 
gaged the  best  wrangler  of  vises  in  Constantinople,  and  after  two 
days  he  advised  me  that  with  the  assistance  of  letters  from 
Admiral  Bristol  and  the  American  Consul  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  all  eleven  of  the  rises  necessary  to  go  to  Berlin  excepting 
the  French.  I  had  to  go  to  the  French  control  personally  and 
waited  five  hours  in  line  with  Senegalese,  Chinese,  Azerbaijanese, 
Portuguese,  and  every  brand  of  Levantine  before  French  military 
red  tape  granted  me  permission  to  leave  Constantinople. 

Additional  sheets  were  pasted  on  my  passport,  and  I  foimd 
myself  in  possession  of  the  most  amazing  collection  of  official 
documents.  I  had  three  Greek  vises.  They  were  necessary  to 
carry  me  across  the  section  of  Thrace  which  the  Supreme  Council 
has  given  to  Greece.  One  of  the  vises  was  from  the  Greek  High 
Commissioner,  another  from  the  Greek  Consul,  and  a  third  from 
the  Greek  military  command.  I  had  the  seal  of  all  the  Entente 
military  controls,  of  Bulgaria,  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Many  of  them  charged  $10 
for  the  vise,  in  retaliation  for  the  charge  the  American  Congress 
has  fixt  for  an  American  vise. 

I  went  to  sleep  with  my  baggage-keys  in  my  hand  and  started 
on  the  steeplechase  over  frontiers.  The  train  was  scarcely  well 
started  before  I  hit  the  Greeks,  and  for  three  days  I  got  abundant 
exercise  opening  and  closing  luggage  and  assuring  officials  I 
didn't  have  more  than  100  cigarets.  The  quest  for  cigarets 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  pastime  in  the  Balkans. 

At  Trieste  I  had  to  wait  two  days  for  a  train,  and  consumed 
most  of  the  time  hurraying  up  a  t'zse-getter,  who  tried  to  make 
the  task  of  getting  me  through  the  Italian  police  control  appear 
to  be  extremely  difficult.  I  also  amused  myself  shopping  among 
the  money-changers  in  order  to  get  my  odd  assortment  of  rubles, 
francs,  piastres,  leis,  and  drachmas  converted  into  Austrian 
crowns.  There  were  only  six  sets  of  customs  officials  to  pass 
between  Trieste  and  Berlin.  As  there  were  no  sleeping-cars, 
the  frontiers  were  not  especially  annoying.  One  gets  used  to 
anything. 

So  far  as  travel  information  is  concerned,  we  are  told  that 
Berlin  is  farther  from  the  Baltic  Sea  than  Zamboanga.  The 
writer  found  nobody  who  knew  how  to  get  to  Riga.     We  read: 

Yes,  there  were  ships  from  Stettin — sometimes.  Also  from 
Danzig — possibly.  It  has  been  rumored  there  wei-e  trains 
through  Lithuania  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the  war  had  been  re- 
sumed. Somebody  was  fighting  somebody  else  somewhere  and 
military  passes  probably  were  necessary.  If  one  went  to  Memel 
it  might  be  one  could  get  a  motor-ear  to  Libau,  but  there  gener- 
ally wasn't  any  petrol.  The  railroads  were  out  of  coal,  but  some- 
times they  ran  with  wood  if  they  could  get  it  cut  and  could  induce 
their  disabled  locomotives  to  work. 

Berlin  was  filled  with  correspondents  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
get  to  the  Riga  peace  conference.  They  tried  various  routes, 
but  I  managed  to  get  there  ahead  of  most  of  them  by  taking 
the  train  to  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  I  was  thrown  back  by  J;he 
military  control,  which  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  Kovno. 

I  shuttled  back  to  Instei'burg  and  caught  a  train  to  Memel. 
There  I  caught  up  with  two  correspondents  of  London  papers 
and  we  started  by  motor-bus  for  Libau.  We  tried  to  take  a 
boat,  but  the  wind  was  so  high  the  captain  wouldn't  start.  And 
as  it  was  the  windy  season  he  didn't  know  what  day  he  could 
make  the  run. 

The  highway  from  Memel  to  Libau  runs  through  a  marshy 
forest  and  was  extremely  muddy.  The  motor-bus  was  old  and 
wheezy.  But  it  was  our  last  hope.  After  we  had  run  ten  miles 
it  balked.  It  was  getting  dark  and  most  of  the  passengers  wanted 
to  get  back  to  Memel.  Libau  was  fifty  miles  ahead,  but  we 
newspaper  men  insisted  upon  going  on  and  finally  argued  down 
the  other  twenty  passengers. 

The  machine  was  patched  up  and  limped  on.  Two  hours 
later  it  stalled  in  the  mud  and  we  lay  all  night  in  the  forest,  far 
from  any  house,  without  food.  A  heavy  rain-storm  made  the 
situation  worse  and  intensified  the  indignation  of  many  of  the 
passengers,  who  curst  the  Englishmen  in  seven  languages. 

The  German  conductor  of  the  motor-bus  tried  to  drown  his 
sorrow  by  drinking  champagne  he  was  carrying  as  freight  and 
vociferously  declared  he  was  a  young  African  tiger.  This 
added   to  the  terror  of   several  of   the  timid    passengers,  who 
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T^he  D\(^nie  Is  on  the  I  'Box  icif/i  the  ^^a/  Top 


\/'OUR  Iwersharp  Pencil  will  never  clog  or 
A  jam  or  scratch  if  you  arc  always  careful  to 
use  genuine  Eversharp  Leads.  These  leads  are 
easily  recognized  because  they  are  sold  in  a 
little  red-topped  box.     Here  is  the  hox  . 


s^^^^l 


Be  sure  the  leads  you  buy  are  in  a  like 
container.  Just  as  bullets  are  scientifically 
gauged  to  lit  a  gun  barrel,  so  are  Eversharp 
Leads  calibrated  exactly  to  the  unvarying 
size  of  the  loading  barrel  and  riHed  tip 
of  the  lu^ersharp  Pencil.  I'heir  writing 
quality  is  as  uniform  as  their  size.  The 
red-topped  box  carries  twelve  JvVersharp  Leads, 
enough  to  last  for  many  months.  They  are 
made  in  indelible  and  in  standard  black,  the 
latter  in  varving  degrees  of  hardness.  Sold  by 
Eversharp  dealer^  everywhere. 

THE    WAUL    COMPANY,    Chicago 

Western  Representatives:  Bert  M.  Morris  Co.,  San  Francisco 


No  Digging 

for  Tools  if  You 

have  this  Box 

This  is  the  convenient  Victor 
Tool  Box  for  Fords.  It  at- 
taches to  the  heel  board  of 
the  front  seat,  and  holds  all 
tools  and  spare  tubes  safely 
and  noiselessly.  The  door, 
which  can  be  locked,  opens 
downward.  Tools  can  be 
reached  instantly  without 
wrestling  with  cushions,  and 
are  always  exactly  where  you 
want  them.  Made  of  ja- 
panned metal,  and  nicely  fin- 
ished. Ask  your  garageman 
or  your  accessory  dealer  for 
a  Victor  Tool  Box  No.  1. 


Curtains  When  You  Want 
Them  Without  Lifting  Seats 

This  Victor  Curtain-holder  for 
Ford,  Chevrolet  and  Overland 
cars  is  similar  to  the  Victor 
Tool  Box.  It  attaches  to  the 
heel  board  of  the  rear  seat, 
and  holds  the  curtains  in  two 
neat  rolls,  safe  from  wear  and 
tear,  immediately  at  hand 
when  you  want  them,  without 
passengers  having  to  leave 
seats.  This  box,  made  of  ja- 
panned metal,  is  attached 
with  two  screws;  takes  up 
practically  no  space,  and 
really  improves  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tonneau.  See  it, 
and  you  won't  be  without  it. 
Simply  say  "Victor"  to  your 
dealer. 

The    Corcoran -Victor    CompaniJ' 

710  Reading  Road  Cincinnati,  0. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


cheered  up  by  their  friends  by  telling  them 
that  eight  persons  had  been  murdered  by 
robbers  in  that  verj'  forest  the  week  before. 
But  we  weren't  murdered,  and  when  daj'- 
hght  came  the  driver  managed  to  tinker 
up  the  bus,  so  we  ran  a  few  miles  farther  to 
a  telephone  and  arranged  for  a  tow  which 
landed  us  in  Libau  in  time  to  catch  a  night 
train  for  Riga.  We  were  there  a  day  before 
the  Bolsheviki  arrived,  and  in  the  five  or 
six  days  which  elapsed  before  the  Poles 
came  had  an  opportunity  to  look  o"\er  Riga 
and  all  Lat^^a,  which  pro^'ed  to  be  ex- 
tremely well  ordered  in  spite  of  the  poverty 
and  youth  of  the  Lat\'ian  Republic,  built 
on  the  ruins  of  the  war-torn  Russian 
proAince. 


TaAOE    MArVK 


Serving   the   Riding   Pv-blic  since  1840 


KERENSKY  TELLS  BLASCO  IBANEZ 
ABOUT  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVISM 

HOMELY  but  fascinating  is  Alexander 
Kerensky,  erstwhile  Russian  leader, 
as  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  the  Spanish 
novelist,  picturesquely  but  with  charac- 
teristic good  natiu"e,  portrays  him.  Slender, 
exotic,  interesting,  and  of  an  original 
ugliness — "ugh'  as  only  Russians  are  ugly" 
— thus  the  Russian  looked  to  Ibanez  when 
the  Spanish  novelist  took  a  walk  with  the 
ex-Russian  premier  about  the  streets  of 
Paris  reeentlj-,  and  the  premi  :•  told  the 
novelist  what  he  thought  abo.^  Bolshe- 
vism. Ibanez  says  he  first  met  KerCiisky  in 
1917,  when  he  sought  out  the  Russian 
because  he  was  eager  to  see  a  man  who 
could  make  a  speech  twelve  hours  long  and 
get  away  with  it.  Now,  on  closer  a<?- 
quaintance,  Ibanez  opines  that  Kerenskj- 
could  make  a  speech  even  twenty-four 
hoiirs  long  and  not  be  affected  in  the  least. 
The  Russian  has  a  mouth  like  a  codfish, 
we  are  told,  and  when  he  perks  up  his  lips 
to  speak  the  result  is  a  cross  between  a 
megaphone  and  the  horn  of  a  trombone. 
He  will  sit  or  walk  for  long  periods  without 
saying  a  word,  his  yeUow-green  eyes  half 
closed.  "Then  suddenly  something  takes 
place  inside  him.  An  enthusiasm  begins 
to  stir  deep  in  his  spiritual  organism."  His 
face  is  transfigm-ed,  we  read,  his  forehead 
seems  tp  grow  higher  and  broader,  aU  the 
brilliancy  of  the  yeUow  in  his  eyes  is 
revealed,  and  he  begins  to  speak.  His 
voice  booms  out  '*  strident,  resonant, 
metalHc,  ^abrant  as  a  bell,"  and  passers-by 
pause  and  look  around  to  see  what's 
happening.  When  he  converses  in  a  closed 
room  the  walls  seem  to  shake,  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  people  up-stairs 
"will  not  be  calling  the  police,"  while  "out 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  he  always  seems 
to  start  a  breeze."  It  was  this  wonderful 
voice  that  kept  a  million  soldiers  at  the 
front  in  1917,  we  are  assured,  and  Ibanez 
adds:  "You  can  listen  to  it  by  the  hour 
^vithout  getting  tired  of  it."  The  former 
leader  has  kept  close  track  of  the  tread  of 
events  in  his  native  countrj',  and  he  exprest 
himself  freely  to  Mr.  IbSnez  regarding 
both  the  past  and  the  probable  future  of 


Russia.  Kerensky's  opinion  is  that  no 
military  man  will  ever  put  an  end  to  Bol- 
shevism. Wrangel  will  go  the  way  of 
Kolchak,  Yudenitch,  and  Denikin,  he 
thinks.  In  his  own  words,  "Lenine  will 
never  be  overthrown  tiU  he  is  left  face  to 
face  with  the  Russian  people,  without 
intervention  of  any  kind  from  the  outside." 
He  deplored  the  interference  of  the  Allies 
in  Russian  affairs,  especiallj"  the  blockade. 
This  outside  interference,  and  the  attempts 
made  by  anti-Bolshe^ak  leaders  to  start 
counter-revolutions,  have  ser\'ed,  in  Keren- 
sla's  opinion,  to  keep  the  Russians  from 
gi\"ing  attention  to  their  own  internal  con- 
dition. If  Russia  were  opened  wide  to 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
everybody  would  get  a  "close-up"  of 
Lenine's  paradise,  thinks  Kerenskj',  and 
then  it  would  be  aU  off  with  Bolshevism. 
The  accoimt  of  ^Mr.  Ibanez's  interview 
with  the  Russian  appears  in  the  New  York 
World,  and  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  story  of  Kerenskj^'s  do^-nfaU  as  related 
by  himself: 

You  see,  I  had  two  formidable  enemies  to 
fight:  the  Czarists  and  the  "Red"  ex- 
tremists. Our  new  Russian  Republic  had 
been  organized  democratically  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  Our  own  Government 
was  Socialistic,  but  of  the  so-called  reform- 
ist tjrpe,  recognizng  the  value  of  the  indi- 
\idual  and  of  human  liberty,  repudiating 
the  'class  struggle,'  and  trying  to  remedy 
injustice  by  progressive  experimental  re- 
forms and  not  by  unrealizable  Utopias. 
Y'ou  know  what  happened.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  Allies  refused  to  support 
me.  They  sided  A^dth  the  Czarists,  and  the 
result  was  Komiloff's  uprising.  Of  course, 
it  was  easy  to  put  that  movement  down, 
but  the  immediate  consequence  of  it  was 
that  the  soldiers  lost  what  little  respect  for 
their  officers  they  still  had  left.  They 
thought  the  military  leaders  were  hostile 
to  the  revolution.  The  Entente,  by  haras- 
sing me  in  this  way,  cleared  a  level  path  for 
the  triumph  of  Bolshevism. 

Mr.  Kerensky  exprest  the  opinion  that 
the  Russians'  apparent  adhesion  to  Bol- 
shevism is  not  due  to  their  love  for  Lenine 
and  his  works  so  much  as  to  their  fear  that 
the  monarchy  may  be  restored.  In  the 
hatred  the  Russian  people  felt  for  the  old 
regime  lies  the  secret  of  the  stability  of 
the  "Red"  rule  in  Russia,  he  said.  This 
also  explains,  according  to  Kerensky,  the 
troubles  of  the  generals  who  start  counter- 
revolutions. The  people  are  always  afraid 
such  moves  may  bring  the  Czar  back  and 
restore  the  land  to  the  nobles,  and  so  they 
are  ready  to  oppose  it  tooth  and  nail,  for, 
little  as  they  like  Conmiimism,  they  feel 
that  it  is  paradise  when  compared  with 
Czarism.  As  to  the  policy  the  rest  of  the 
world  ought  to  adopt  with  reference  to 
Russia,  Kerensky  believes  it  should  be  just 
the  opposite  of  the  course  thus  far  pursued. 
Quoting  further: 

I  The  frontiers  should  be  opened,  and 
then  the  populace  would  see  that  the  famine 
in  Russia  is  not  due  to  I'oreign  oppression 
only  but  to  the  Communist  organization 
of  society,  which  has  paralyzed  labor,  pro- 
duction, and  exchange,  and  turned  the 
country  into  chaos. 
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That,  furthermore,  \\  ould  help  to  clarify 
certain  misapprehensions  in  the  working 
classes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Labor 
everj'where  would  get  a  close-up  view  of 
what  Lenine's  paradise  is  really  like.  And 
our  extremists  would  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Workers  from  England  and  Germany  have 
been  through  Russia  recently.  The  im- 
pressions that  the  Germans  got  are  espe- 
cially valuable,  because  they  understand 
Russia  better  in  Germany  than  elsewhere. 
Well,  they  all  came  back  indignantlj'' 
protesting  against  Communist  tyranny 
as  something  a  thousand  limes  worse  than 
slavery  under  capitalism.  In  front  of  a 
closed  door  anybody  can  paint  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  beauties  hidden  inside.  Open 
the  door  and  people  see  for  themselves. 
The  best  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda  the 
tuitions  of  the  west  can  make  is  to  intro- 
duce their  peoples  as  soon  as  possible  to 
actual  conditions  in  liussia.  I  stick  to 
my  point.  Instead  of  sending  men  and 
supplies  to  back  up  some  reactionarj' 
adventurer  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
Czarism,  the  Allied  nations  ought  to  send 
free  excursions  of  intelHgent  workingmeu 
to  Russia  to  see  exactly  what  the  country 
is  doing  under  Communism. 

When  outside  intervention  ceases,  Bol- 
shevism will  collapse,  thinks  Kerenskj-. 
Lenine  would  like  the  Russian  isolation  to 
last  a  long  time,  for  it  gives  him  an  excuse 
for  all  the  troubles  it  would  be  hard  to 
explain  if  there  were  no  invaders  or  block- 
aders  around.  Kereiisky  commended  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States — refusal  of 
recognition  of  the  Soviets,  })ut  careful 
abstention  from  any  direct  action  against 
them.     Further: 

When  Russians  don't  have  to  resist  a 
Polish  invasion  or  a  "White"  raid  in  the 
interests  of  rea(;tion,  they  will  cease  rallying 
to  the  Moscow  Government,  whicli,  taken 
at  its  worst,  is  still  the  n^preseutativo  of 
Russian  independence  aiul  the  defender 
of  Russian  territory.  Then  it  will  become 
apparent  how  few  frien<ls  Lenine  really 
has.  The  whole  country  will  be  rea<ly  to 
restore  the  democratic  republic  vote!  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  H>17.  In  short, 
let  the  rest  of  Eur<)j)e  get  out  and  keep  out 
of  Russia,  and  then  let  the  blockade  be 
raised  and  give  the  country  a  chance  to  get 
in  contact  again  with  t  he  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  Then  all  of  us  people  who  have 
been  forced  to  ina(?tion  can  take  up  our 
work  again,  and  start  the  decisive  battle 
against  Communism.  While  the  i)reseut 
situation  lasts  that  is  impossibh>.  Lenine 
knows  that  better  than  anybody  else. 
He  has  the  people  of  the  town  tied  to  his 
regime  by  their  stomachs.  He  is  the  only 
one  who  can  fe^^d  tliem  at  present.  He 
feeds  them  badly,  but,  after  all,  he  feeds 
them.  The  ])roblem  that  confronts  every 
Russian  is  liow  to  get  even  a  plate  of 
insipid  .soup  to  eat.  Friends  of  mine  in 
Russia  write  to  me:  "You  ask  us  why  wo 
don't  start  something.  The  fact  is  we  are 
too  busy  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
to  think  of  revolution.  Weeks  go  by  with- 
out our  getting  any  food  that  is  really 
nourishing."  This  for  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  cities. 

Then  there  are  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try, nine-tenths  of  the  whole  impulation. 
The  Russian  jieasant  has  enough  to  eat. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  getting  enough  to 
eat.  He  has  gone  back  perforce  to  the 
simple  life  that  Tolstoy  preached  as  tho 
ideal  one.  He  is  doing  without  all  Iho 
products    of    modern    industry. 


Sleepless 
Nights  — 
Late  Mornings 

If  coffees  effect 
nerves  and  rest  plays 
tricks  with  your  hours 
of  sleep,  quit  it  and  try 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


A  table  beverage  with  an  attractive 
coffee -like  flavor  but  wholesome  in 
every  respect. 
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A  BEVERAGE 
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BIRDS- BEASTS- AND -TREES 


PUSS,  THE   SPHINX   OF  THE   FIRESIDE 


NOAH  WAS  TROUBLED.  His  heterogeneous  guests 
had  developed  his  diplomacy  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
but  a  situation  had  arisen  in  which  diplomacy  was  of  no 
avail.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  the  pair  of  meek-looking 
mice  would  multiply  so  rapidly  that  their  progeny  would  render 
life  unbearable  for  the  boat's  other  occupants?  Every  day 
brought  new  tales  of  depredations:  they  had  eaten  the  elephants' 
dessert;  they  had  pulled  hairs  out  of  the  lion's  mane  to 
make  nests ;  they 
had  gnawed  one  of 
the  timbers  almost 
through;  they  had 
eaten  up  the  altar 
breads — nothing 
was  sacred  to  them. 
At  last,  in  despera- 
tion, Noah  took  the 
lioness  into  his  con- 
fidence, he  passed 
his  hand  three  times 
over  her  head, 
and  she  obligingly 
sneezed  forth  the 
cat.  Such  was  its 
origin,  according  to 
an  Arabian  legend. 
Even  those  who 
do  not,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  them- 
selves, credit  this 
plausible  tale,  will 
admit  that  the  cat's 
origin  is  as  mysteri- 
ous as  her  ways  are 
dark.  Since  the  day 
she  first  strolled 
"rather  suddenly 
and  magnificently  " 
into  authentic  his- 
tory about  1600 
B.C.,  not  a  word 
or  sign  from  her 
has  disclosed  her 
beginnings.  She 
has  always  been  the 
companion  both  of 
deities  and  devils. 
As  Sir  Walter  Scott 
once  said  to  Wash- 
ington  Irving: 
"Ah!  cats  are  a 
mysterious  kind  of 
folk.   There  is  more 

passing  in  their  minds  than  we  are  aware  of.  It  comes,  no 
doubt,  from  their  being  so  familiar  with  warlocks  and  witches." 
Even  those  who  do  not,  like  Sir  Walter,  like  cats,  testify  to 
their  weird  nature.  Hilaire  Belloc,  in  a  bitter  denuncia- 
tion, says  in  these  "horrid  lines,"  "I  do  not  like  Them.  It 
is  no  good  asking  me  why,  tho  I  have  plenty  of  reasons  .  .  . 
I  know  very  well  that  They  can  do  one  harm  and  that  They 
have  occult  powers.  .  .  .  Their  master  protects  Them.  They 
have  a  charmed  life.  I  have  seen  one  thrown  from  a  great 
height  into  a  Loudon  street,  which  when  It  reached,  It  walked 


From  "  Tlic  Tiger  in  tht-  House  "  CKnoi»t') 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  PROG. 

This  moving  jjicture  Is  one  of  the  famous  drawings  in  "  Les  Chats,"  by  Steinlen,  "  the  only 

painter,  past  or  present,  who  lias  been  saccessful  in  drawing  cats  in  action." 


quietly  away  Avith  the  dignity  of  the  Lost  World  to  which  It 

belonged.  .  .  .  All    that    They   do  is   venomous,    and  all   that 

They  think    is  evil."     But  Matthew  Arnold  gives  a  grudging 

admiration : 

Cruel,  but  composed  and  bland. 
Dumb,  inscrutable,  and  grand; 
So  Tiberius  might  have  sat 
Kad  Tiberius  been  a  cat. 

Puss  herself  would  probably  sniff  at  Swinburne's  soft  "Stately, 

kindly,  lordly 
friend,"  but  -  even 
she  could  hardly 
withstand  the  flat- 
tering magnificence 
of  Richard  Gar- 
nett's  "Marigold": 

She  moved  through 
the  garden  in  glory, 
because 

She  had  very  long 
claws  at  the  end  of 
her  paws. 

Her  back  was  arched, 
her  tail  was  high, 

A  green  flre  glared  in 
her  vivid  eye; 

And  all  the  Toms,  tho 
never  so  bold. 

Quailed  at  the  martial 
Marigold. 

The  reason  for  the 
difference  in  the 
regard  of  human 
beings  for  cats  is 
partly  the  vast 
difference  in  indi- 
vidual cats,  says 
Carl  Van  Vechten 
in  his  fascinating 
and  comprehensive 
book,  "The  Tiger  in 
the  House"  (Knopf, 
New  York),  and  he 
brings  forth  many 
tales  to  show  their 
diverse  qualities. 
There  are,  he  says, 
all  kinds  of  cats — 
cross  and  gentle, 
cruel  and  tender, 
savage  and  tame, 
and*  in  proof  he 
quotes  Gautier's 
description  of  three 
kittens  of  the  same 
litter: 


I^ijokas  was  sol- 
emn, pretentious,  aldermanic  from  his  cradle;  even  theatrical 
at  times  in  his  vast  assumption  of  dignity.  Gavroche  was 
a  born  Bohemian,  enamored  of  low  company,  and  of  the 
careless  comedies  of  life.  Their  sister  Eponine — best  loved  of 
the  three — was  a  delicate,  fastidious  little  creature  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  propriety  and  of  the  refinements  of  social 
intercourse.  Enjolras  was  a  glutton,  caring  for  nothing  so 
much  as  his  dinner.  Gavroche,  more  generous,  would  bring 
in  from  the  streets  gaunt  and  ragged  .cats,  who  devoured  in 
a  scurry  of  fright  the  food  laid  aside  for  him.  I  was  often 
tempted  to  remonstrate,  and  to  say  to  this  little  scamp,  "A 
nice  lot  of  friends  you  do  pick  up!"     But  I  refrained.     After 
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Without  it,   no  matter  how  much  food  we  eat, 
we  are  slowly  starving  our  vital  tissues 


The  new  mysterious  factor  in  food 

Science  discovers  the  lack  of  one 
vital  element  in  our  food 


Laxatives  gradually  replaced 
by  this  simple  food 

Ordinary  laxatives  are  of  three 
kinds:  coarse  substances  that 
may  injure  the  sensitive  intes- 
tines; oils  that  merely  lubricate; 
drugs  that   may   form   a  habit. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  food 
— a  conditioner  that  tends  to 
restore  the  normal  action  of  the 
bowels.  And  it  cannot  form  a 
habit. 

To  help  the  body  eliminate 
waste,  take  from  1  to  3  cakes  of 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  a  day. 

For  "run-down"  condition 

How  many  of  us  are  "  not  quite 
fit  "  morning  after  morning! 
How  many  grow  "  tired  out  " 
easily — lack  the  full  vigor  needed 
for  the  day's  duties  and  pleas- 
ures! For  such  men  and  women 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  being 
prescribed.  When  "  run-down" 
eat  1  to  3  cakes  every  day.  In 
acute  cases  always  visit  your 
doctor. 


A  CERTAIN  mysterious  ele- 
ment in  food  called  vitamine! 
Science  has  established  that  our  store 
of  energy  and  even  health  itself  de- 
pend upon  it. 

Without  it,  no  matter  how  much 
food  we  eat,  we  are  slowly  starving 
the  vital  tissues  upon  which  we 
must  rely  for  our  strength. 

Prirnitive  man  secured  an  abun- 
dance of  vitamine  from  his  raw 
foods  and  green  leafy  vegetables. 
But  modem  diet,  refined  and  modi- 
fied, has  often  been  deprived  of 
much  of  the  water-soluble  vita- 
mine. One  of  America's  most  emi- 
nent physiological  chemists  says: 
"Long  continued  .  .  .  general 
debility  follows  the  continued  inges- 
tion of  food  containing  too  little  of 
this  vitamine." 

The  richest  source  of  this  life- 
giving  vitamine,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, is — yeast! 

To  get  enough  of  this  vitamine 
so  essential  to  health,  thousands 
are  already  eating  Fleischmann's 
Yeast. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

Dcpl.  K-28 
701  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
941-945  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
508  Green  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
327  S.  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
208  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto.  Canada 


Fleischmann's  Yeast  assures  new 
stores  of  health  and  energy,  and 
brings  back  a  vigor  unknown  for 
years. 

Physicians  and  hospitals  are  pre- 
scribing it  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
help  digestion  and  gradually  take 
the  place  of  laxatives. 

A  simple  food — rich  in  this 
almost  magic  element 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  before  or 
between  meals — from  1  to  3  cakes  a 
day.  Nibble  it  from  the  cake  or 
spread  it  with  butter  on  crackers, 
toast  or  bread. 

Only  one  precaution:  if  troubled 
with  gas  dissolve  yeast  first  in  boiling 
water. 

To  learn  many  interesting  facts 
about  the  health-giving  properties 
of  Fleischmann's  Yeast,  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  send  for  the 
booklet  on  this  subject. 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your 
grocer  for  Fleischmann's  Yeast  and 
get  it  delivered  fresh  every  day! 

r 1 

I   THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY.  ■ 

J  Dept.  K-28.  I 

I  (Address  our  office  in  New  Yorlc,  Chicago,  . 
I        Seattle,  San  Francisco,  or  Toronto.)  ' 

I  Send  me  without  cost  u  copy  of  your  new  book,  ' 
I    "The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in  Diet."  | 

I    Mv  Name  ' 

I 
I   Street . 

'    City 1 

'    State ' 

I I 


' J./,, I'll'   , I'j^ 
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Back  to  the  Backyard 

BACK  to  a  little  piece  of  earth  in  which  jou  can  plant  pure- 
bred seeds  for  a  harvest  of  tender,  fresh  vegetables.  This 
is  one  solution  of  the  increasing  cost  of  foodstults— one  doctor- 
less  cure  for  sleepless  nights  and  that  all-in  feeling — one  sure 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  next  day's  work. 

There's  nothing  more  sensible — and  nothing  more  eas}'.  Pure- 
bred seeds  and  good  cultivation  are  the  essentials.  The  one  you 
can  buy  "at  the  store  around  the  corner"  that  sells  Ferry's  Seeds ; 
the  other  you  can  learn  from  Ferry's  Seed  Annual. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  rightly  called  "pure-bred  seeds."  They  are 
the  progeny  of  parent  plants  Avhose  parents  and  grandparents 
•  have  been  carefully  selected  for  years.  Plants  are  like  animals. 
Defects  or  virtues  are  handed  down  to  the  following  generations. 
"Weeding  out"  is  done  scientifically  on  the  great  Ferry  Stock 
Seed  Gardens.  There,  every  variety  of  vegetable  must  meet 
rigid  tests  for  vitality,  must  duplicate  the  size,  flavor,  tenderness 
and  productivit}^  of  the  parent  plant.  Flowers  must  show  their 
ancestral  traits  of  color  and  vigor. 

In  this  way  Ferry's  Seeds  earn  their  title  "pure-bred  seeds." 
You  can't  afford  to  plant  anything  but  the  best. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
(and  Windsor,  Ontario). 


Don't  forget  to  ask  for 
Ferry's  pure-bred  seeds  "at 
tfte  store  around  tfte 
ner."  Price,  10c  per  paper, 
and  always  worth  it.  Write 
now  for  Ferry's  Seed  An- 
nual (free).  It  is  a  good 
garden  guide. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


all,  it  was  an  amiable  weakness.     He  might 
have  eaten  his  dinner  himself. 

Politically  speaking,  the  dog  is  a  social- 
ist, and  the  dat  an  anarchist,  says  the 
writer,  and  he  quotes  the  following  story 
from  The  Spectator  as  "typical"  of  the  cat's 
disposition: 

We  have  seen  a  tabby  with  a  black  muz- 
zle who,  for  cold,  calculated,  and  yet  per- 
fectly well-bred  insolence,  could  have  given 
points  to  a  spiteful  dowager  duchess  whose 
daughter-in-law  "wasn't  one  of  us,  you 
know."  The  heartless  and  deliberate  rude- 
ness of  that  cat's  behavior  on  occasion 
would,  had  she  been  a  man,  have  unques- 
tionably justified  shooting  at  sight.  The 
courtiers  in  the  most  slavish  palace  in  the 
East  would  have  rebelled  had  they  received 
the  treatment  she  meted  out  daily  to  those 
who  waited  on  her  hand  and  foot.  After 
a  devoted  admirer  had  hunted  breathless 
and  bareheaded  over  a  large  garden,  and 
under  a  blazing  July  sun,  lest  puss  should 
lose  her  dinner,  and  had  at  last  brought 
her  into  the  dining-room  in  his  arms,  that 
cat,  instead  of  showing  gratitude,  and  in- 
stead of  running  with  pleasure  to  the 
plate  prepared  for  her,  has  been  known  to 
sit  bolt  upright  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  regarding  the  whole  table  with  a 
look  of  undisguised  contempt,  her  eyes 
superciliously  half-shut  and  a  tiny  speck 
of  red  tongue  protruding  between  her 
teeth.  If  the  thing  had  not  been  so  ex- 
ceedinglj'  well  done  it  would  have  been 
simply  vTilgar;  as  it  was,  it  amounted  to 
the  most  exasperating  form  of  genteel 
brutahty  imaginable.  The  company  hav- 
ing been  at  last  thoroughly  stared  out  of 
countenance  and  put  down  by  this  mon- 
strous exhibition  of  intentional  rudeness, 
the  cat  in  question  slowly  rose  to  her  feet, 
and,  digging  her  claws  well  into  the  carpet, 
stretched  and  balanced  herself,  while  yawn- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  lazy  self-satis- 
faction. After  this  she  proceeded  by  the 
most  circuitous  route  obtainable  to  the 
plate  put  before  her,  e\ndently  intending 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  she  held 
its  presence  under  the  sideboard  to  be  due 
in  some  way  or  other  to  her  own  skill  and 
forethought,  and  that  she  in  no  sense  re- 
garded herself  as  beholden  to  any  other 
person. 

The  cat  is  the  only  animal  that  lives 
with  man  on  terms  of  superiority,  we  are 
told.  He  willingly  domesticates  himself, 
but  on  his  own  conditions.  He  wiU  not  be 
denied  his  Uberty.  "A  common  tom-cat, 
li-\ang  on  the  domestic  hearth,  on  the  best 
of  footing  with  the  family,  visits  the  roof- 
tops and  the  fences,  becomes  a  leading 
flgiu-e  at  prize-fights,  negotiates  his  amours 
on  a  lavish  scale,  and  otherwise  conducts 
himself  when  he  is  away  from  the  house 
exactly  as  he  would  in  the  incult  state. 
Indeed,  when  he  is  thrown  on  his  own 
resom^ces,  as  frequently  happens  in  both 
town  and  country,  he  is  perfectly  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself."  In  illustration 
of  such  independence,  the  writer  cites 
Booth  TarMngton's  description  of  "a 
prodigious  lanky  beast  who  has  forsaken 
the  comforts  of  the  fireside  and  the  affec- 
tions of  a  little  girl  for  the  pleasures  of  wild 


life  and  the  chase."  When  young,  he  has 
been  a  roly-poly,  pepper-and-salt  kitten, 
named  Gipsy,  a  name  to  which  in  his 
subsequent  career  he  gave  real  meaning. 
Early  in  youth  he  began  to  dissipate  and 
was  wont  to  join  rowdy  alley  cats  in  their 
midnight  maraudings.  His  taste  for  a  fast 
life  increased  with  age,  and  one  night, 
carrying  the  evening  beefsteak  with  him, 
he  joined  the  underworld.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Tarkington: 

His  extraordinary  size,  his  daring,  and 
his  utter  lack  of  sympathy  soon  made  him 
the  leader — and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
terror — of  all  the  loose-lived  cats  in  a  wide 
neighborhood.  He  contracted  no  friend- 
ships and  had  no  confidants.  He  seldom 
slept  in  the  same  place  twice  in  succession, 
and  tho  he  was  wanted  by  the  police,  he 
was  not  found.  In  appearance  he  did  not 
lack  distinction  of  an  ominous  sort;  the 
slow,  rhythmic,  perfectly  controlled  mech- 
anism of  his  tail,  as  he  impressively  walked 
abroad,  was  incomparably  sinister.  This 
stately  and  dangerous  walk  of  his,  his 
long,  vibrant  whiskers,  his  sears,  his  yellow 
eye,  so  ice-cold,  so  fire- hot,  haughty  as  the 
eye  of  Satan,  gave  him  the  deadly  air  of  a 
mousquetaire  duelist.  His  soul  was  in  that 
walk  and  in  that  eye;  it  could  be  read — the 
soul  of  a  bravo  of  fortune,  living  on  his  wits 
and  his  valor,  asking  no  favors  and  granting 
no  quarter.  Intolerant,  proud,  sullen,  yet 
watchful  and  constantly  planning,  Gipsy 
had  become,  tho  te<;hni<5ally  not  a  wild  cat, 
undoubtedly  the  most  untamed  cat  at  large 
in  the  civilized  world.  .  .  .  Gipsy  j)os- 
sest  a  vocabulary  for  cat-swearing  second 
to  none. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  thatall  of 
the  hundreds  of  cats  and  kittens  that  stroll 
and  dash  and  frisk  across  Mr.  Van  Vechten's 
pages  are  of  evil  disi)osition  and  come  to  a 
bad  end.  There  is  his  own  "tortoise-shell 
and  white-smoke  tabl)y  I'ersian  queen. 
Feathers,"  who  conies  in  for  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  both  verbal  and  pictorial, 
and  who  from  her  ai)pearance  is  as  near 
saintly  perfection  as  a  cat  may  come.  Yet 
even  Feathers  is  not  above  jealousy,  it 
seems,  for  he  tells  the  following  tale  of  her: 

Not  long  ago  I  brought  homt;  a  little 
orange  kitten,  as  gentle  and  sweet  as  pos- 
sible, a  little  model  of  quaint  dignity  and 
grace.  The  anno>»anee  and  anger  of  my 
Feathers,  the  estabIish(Kl  (jueen  of  the 
household,  showed  its(Of  iunjiediately  with 
sundry  growls  and  spits.  A  dog  will  almost 
always  exhibit  signs  of  jealousy  in  the 
presence  of  a  newcomer,  but  this  emotion 
was  downright  rag(>.  ltag(!  that  any  one 
shouhl  dare  att(!mi)t  to  usurp  a  part  of  her 
life,  share  lu^r  food,  sit  on  her  cushions, 
slink  into  her  i)laces  in  the  sun.  So,  with 
that  persist(int  patience  which  is  as  effective 
as  Inquisitional  methods-,  Ft^athers  set 
about  converting  me  to  the  idea  that  the 
thing  was  impossible.  For  three  days  she 
made  the  kittt)!i's  life  a  gi-ievous  burden. 
Did  the  kitten  try  to  sleep,  Feathers  bit 
his  tail;  was  he  awake.  Feathers  would 
stare  at  him  disconcertingly,  then,  with  a 
bound  over  his  back,  light  on  the  other  side, 
a  terrifying  procedure  punctuated  with  a 
growl  and  a  s])it,  calculated  to  send  chills 
down  stouter  spincis.  She  followed  the 
kitten  from  room  to  room,  never  permitting 
him  peju-e  or  quiet  or  any  assurance  of  a 
foothold  in  the  apartment.  Moni  than 
this.  Feathers  altered  coniplet«'ly   in   her 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE- 

No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 
FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  THOROUGH 
GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL,  OF 
HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN  COUNTRIES ^  OR  WITHOUT 
A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RACE  IN  GENERAL. 
THESE  FIVE  BOOKS,  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD,  COVER  THE 
FIVE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND  TOGETHER  COMPRISE 
THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  INTELLIGENT 
CITIZENSHIP. 

"THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN  HISTORV" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 

From  the  Compromise  of  1850 

Neit'  Eiiition,  Reorganized  in  8  Vols. ,  Uniform  Binding.      The  Set,  Boxed,  $25,00. 

"There  i»  a  kind  of  grreatness  in  the  lucid  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
handled  his  vast  and  complicated  material.  I  was  about  to  say  that  his  history  is  as 
absorbing  as  a  play;  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  play  that  is  half  so  absorbing." 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

LORD  BRYCES  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

This  is  Lord  Bryce's  most  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.  Part  I  deals  with  democratic  government  in  general. 
Part  II  describes  some  democracies  in  their  working.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

To  be  published  in  January.     2  'vols.     In  Sets  tnly. 

''THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  AMERICAN 
GOUERNMENT  AXD    /XSTfTUTfOAS" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

Tlie  ONE  adequate  study  of  American  democracv-,  read  by  liundreds  of  thousands, 
yet  still  unknown  to  many  of  the  rising  generation.  No  American  can  be  called 
well  informed  until  he  has  read  this  classic  study  of  American  government  and 
politics. 

"His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and  their 
institutions.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  extant,  nothing  that  approaches 
it."      New  York  Times.  2  vul.s.    $S.OO. 

''THE  MOST  Lucid  and  complete  history  of 

MODERN  EUROPE'' 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Europe  of  1914  but  the 
Europe  t)f  reconstruction,  with  its  ne*v  social,  economic  and  political  condition>, 
"there  is  probably  no  single  wrork  in  the  English  language  so  useful  as  this." 

"The  skill,  literarj- as  well  as  technical,  with  which  so  great  a  mass  of  material  ha* 
been  sifted,   condensed   and   put  into  permanent  form  is   beyond   praise."   -Boston 

Herald.  ~;Wj.     Tin:  ^cl,  $7.7i. 

.        WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY.    '1 II  ID.    DRAMATIC 
■  RE.WAHl.F.'' 

THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  (Mankind 

This  History  of  tht  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Great 
War,  with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  is  not  only  "the  most  talked  about  book  of 
the  winter";  it  is  "one  of  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 

".\n  altogether  wondrous  work  .  .  .  his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  endeavor 
glows  with  life.  .  .  .  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  prime  importance  can  be  told  in 
two  volumes." — James  Harvey  Robinson  in  Yale  Review.  ~  roh.     The  Sit,  ilO.50. 

These  books  arc  for  sale  at  all  Important  Bookstores,  or  will  be  sent  Carriage  Prepaid 

if  you  will  remit  to  our  nearest  office 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BOSTON.  Mau..  Hnntinfton  Chambcn.  Copley  Sq.  DALI  AS.  T»>t.  313-3IS  So.  Prttlon  St. 

ATLANTA.  Ga..  Hurt  Baildinc  SAN  FRANCISCO.  C«l..  609  Miuioo  St. 

CHICAGO,  III..  Priirie  Ave.  and  2Stli  Si.  TOBONTO.  Can.,  St.  Martin'i  Heiut.  70  Bond  St. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


relations  with  me.  Ordinarily  a  gentle  cat, 
during  the  kitten's  brief  sojourn  she  never 
permitted  me  to  pick  her  up  or  to  become 
famiUar  with  her  in  any  way.  She  bit,  she 
scratched,  she  arched  her  back,  and  she 
bristled  her  hairs.  Indeed,  I  never  went 
near  her  during  those  three  days  without 
being  spit  at.  Hectic  home  life  is  some- 
thing I  do  not  crave;  I  bowed  to  the  in- 
evitable and  bore  the  orange  kitten  away. 
Immediately  Feathers  became  all  smiles 
and  caresses,  a  changed  and  delighted  being. 


HE'S  AN  ARTISTIC  CLOWN,  THE 
YELLOW -BREASTED   CHAT 

T  TIS  raiment  is  seemly  and  his  mien 
-■■  -*-  demure,  this  tiny,  neat  fellow  of  the 
warbler  family.  Yet  we  are  told  that  he 
is  the  prime  cut-up  of  the  forest  and  that 
he  carries  his  clownishness  to  an  almost 
superavian  perfection.  In  an  article  on 
the  birds  that  laugh  at  lis  or  laugh  with  us, 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Carl  T. 
Robertson  says  of  the  yellow-breasted 
chat: 

This  little  mite  of  a  bird  can  do  almost 
anything  with  his  voice.  You  feel  certain 
that  he  has  no  object  except  to  tease 
and  annoy.  He  imitates  every  bird-song 
that  is  not  musical.  Now  he  is  a  cuckoo, 
now  a  crow,  now  a  crested  flycatcher, 
now  a  sandpiper,  now  a  croaking  hawk. 
It  is  all  a  conversational  hodgepodge, 
abruptly  broken  from  time  to  time  by  a 
guttural  whistle  or  gurgle.  "Chat-chat- 
chat-chat;  caw,  caw;  koo-koo-koo-koo ; 
whewew ;  waouw ;  chat-chat-chat-chat ; 
jink-jank;  whewew;  t'wit- t'wit- t'wit; 
ouch;  mari-a-r!"  such  a  variety  and  such 
unfailing  cacophony!  He  has  a  repertory 
more  varied  than  that  of  catbird  or  brown 
tlu-asher.  The  rendition  noted  above  is 
arbitrary  and  inadequate.  No  two  chats 
"sing"  alike,  and  the  same  chat  never 
"sings"  twice  alike. 

And  such  a  volume  of  noise!  Y'ou  feel 
sure  that  he  must  be  as  big  as  a  blue  jay. 
What  amazement  when  he  tantalizingly 
vouchsafes  a  glimpse  of  his  person  as  he 
flitters  about!  Just  a  dainty  morsel  of  a 
bird.  Just  a  wee  neat  birdling  hop-o'-my- 
thumb.  Just  a  tiny  yellowish  flash  in  the 
green  leaves. 

The  ventriloquial  gift  of  the  yellow- 
breasted  chat  is  unique.  Sometimes  you 
are  almost  convinced  that  he  is  three  or 
four  birds  instead  of  one.  His  noise  seems 
to  come  from  three  or  four  directions.  He 
may  throw  his  voice  into  your  face,  or  he 
may  throw  it  away  from  you.  The  con- 
fusion is  partly  due  to  the  bewildering  and 
incongruous  variety  of  his  vocal  mess,  but 
there  is  something  more.  When  a  little 
bird  can  make  himself  seem  to  be  in  three 
trees  at  once  he  is  a  wizard  as  well  as  a 
clown.  The  yellow-breasted  chat's  chari- 
vari is  the  most  tantalizing  as  well  as  the 
most  amusing  of  June  mysteries. 

The  extremely  retiring  disposition  of  the 
yellow-breasted  chat  proves  him  to  be  no 
seeker  after  applause.  He  expects  no 
human  audience  in  his  remotely  hidden  au- 
ditorium. But  when  an  errant  human 
chances  his  way  he  makes  the  most  of  the 
occasion.  No  one  who  has  been  delight- 
fully bedeviled  by  a  yellow-breasted  chat 
can  be  convinced  that  the  bedevilment  was 
hot  deliberately  intentional. 


THE   CHILD-FEEDING    FUND 

(.Continued  from  page  17) 

$564.15— Marietta  High  Soliool,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

$553.33— l*resl)yteriau  Churcli  of  the  (Jouveiit,  Cincin- 
nati,   Ohio. 

$530.92— First  Preshyterian  S.   S.,  Jeanette,   Pa. 

$500.00  each— F.  B.  West;  J.  T.  MahafTey;  Mrs.  Kenton 
f'liiekering;  Seney  Bed  Cross,  Plymoutli  Cimnty  Cliapter. 
Sency,  Iowa;  Miss  L.  N.  Crabtree;  i'eui)lo  of  Orange- 
burg, S.  C. ;  Henry  Ollesheiiner;  Amelia  ilughes;  J.  M. 
Tarafa;  E.  M.  Freese;  Elizabeth  W.  Pliaru;  Chas.  Nagel; 
James  Ellwood  Jones;  "Anonymous."  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.; 
H.  N.  Wood;  Sangerfleld  War  Cliest  Ass'n.  Watervllle. 
N.   Y. ;  Kato  B.   Sturgis;  Sigmund  UUmau  Company. 

$487.10 — Second    Presbyterian    Church,    Roanoke,    Va. 

$485.63— Citizens   of  Adams   County,    Corning,    Iowa. 

$456.22 — Dublin    and    Community,    Dublin,    Va. 

$446.96— Edgmoor  A.  R.  P.  Church,  Oak  Grove  A.  R. 
P.   Church   and  A.   R.   P.   Sabbath  School,  Chester,  S.    C. 

$446.00— First  M.    E.    Church,   York,   Pa. 

$443.00— Archbald's  St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  Arch- 
bal.i.    niiio. 

$432.32     Mr.    and  Mrs.   H.   S.    and   Capt.   John   S.  Fleck. 

$425.00     Westminster    Cong.    S.    S.    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

$424.10    -People    of   Marysville,    Oiiio. 

$412.00— Readers  of  the  "Globe  Democrat,"  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

$404.25— North  High   School,   Columbus,   Ohio. 

$400.00  each— "A  Friend."  Livonia,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J. 
CanipIjcU. 

$360.00— Eniplnyces  of  the  Dos  Estrellas  Mining  Co., 
Estado    de    -Michuaran,    Mexico. 

$340.80— First   Baptist   S.    S.,   Logan,   W.   Va. 

$330.00   -High    S.    and    j:iementary    K..    Doyle-stown,    Pa. 

$320.00— Kiverdale    Xnias .  Offering.    Riverdalo,    Cal. 

$319.50— Busy  Men's  Bible  Class  Ninth  St.  Christian 
Church,    Hopkuisville,    Ky. 

$303.70— I'eople    of    Walton,    N.    Y. 

$300.00  each— Cohocton  Branch  A.  R.  C,  Cobocton, 
N.  v.;  K.  Itui'banan;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wailand;  Ihirace  G. 
Wundcrlc;  'J'ither's  Ass'n  of  First  M.  E.  Clmrch,  King- 
stnn,     I'a. 

$296.20— Swedisli    Mission    Church,    Salina,    Kan. 

$294.50— Christian    Church    and    S.    S.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

$288.72— Blvd.  Circle  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Ch., 
Cliarlntlc,    N.    C. 

$283.63— Lodges  of  Arcadia,  Bear  Lake.  Onekama,  Frank- 
furt   and    Manistee    of    J«".    &    A.    -M.,    Manistee,    Midi. 

$275.00— Victor    Stockton    Veazey. 

$273.68— Methodist   Church,  Leesburg,  Fla. 

$270.00  each — So.  Norfolk  High  and  Grammar  School, 
.Su.    Norfolk,    Va. ;    Cressniont    S.    S.,    Ky. 

$266.25 — Citizens    of    Santa   Ana,    Cal. 

$26L48— Mr.    and   Mrs.    Chas.    Larrowe. 

$260.00 — Christian  County  (Ky.)  (  liaptcr  American  Red 
Crrss    and    "A    Friend,"    Hopkinsville,    Ky. 

$258.00 — Employees  of  Tliomas  Iron  Co.,  Hokendauqua, 
Pa. 

$253.35 — S.  S.  and  Christian  Endeavor  of  Community 
Church,    Jacksonville,    Tenn. 

$251.62— Bible  School  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Broadal- 
bin.    N.    Y. 

$250.35— Citizens    of    Van    Nuys,    Cal. 

$250.00  each— B.  B.  Turner;  Jcjhn  L.  Stuart;  Mrs. 
Henry  Osburn  Taylor;  Betty  Goldstein;  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Rush;  Ogdcn  B.  Carter;  Christ  Church,  Glendale.  Ohio; 
Riverdale  Red  Cross  Chapter,  Riverdale,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Henry 
Breusler  Hobson;  Community  of  McCutchenville,  Ohio; 
John  A.  Heeler;  B.  P.  O.  Elks  No.  .MIH,  Aberdeen,  Wash.; 
A.  W.  Crawford;  American  Book  Bindery;  Chas,  A. 
Brodek;  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 
•  $243.95— People  of  ('ambridge,  Ohio. 

$243.32— The  Swcdisli  Jlissioii   Church  of  Turlock,   Cal. 

$243.00 — Christmas   Concert   Cazenovia,   N.    Y. 

$241.57— Employees    of    Larkui    Co.,    Bulfalo,    N.    Y. 

$240.00— H.    W.    Putnam. 

$235.41— Market    Sq.    Pres.    S.    S.,    Harrisburg,    Pa. 

$234.59— People   of    Erie.    Pa. 

$234.00— Cadets  of  Pasadena  Military  Academy,   Calif. 

$231.15 — O.    A.    Jasperson    and    Son    Harold. 

$230.63— United  Brethren  S.   S.,  Saybrook,  111. 

$230.00  each — Florence  L.  Pond,  "In  Memory  of  Sydney 
.Sunimcrbell   Whitaker,"  Weaubleau,   Mo. 

$225.05— Big    Spring   X'.    Presby.    Church,    Newville,    Pa. 

$225.00  each— Todd  Seminary  for  Boys,  Woodstock,  111.; 
Dr.    and   Amy   D.    Logan. 

$223.00— Fedeiated  Crafts  of  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Coving- 
ton.   Kv.  f 

$22 (.32— First    Reformed    Church    of    Mt.    Pleasant,    Pa. 

$216.35 — Grace   Church,   Amherst,   Mass. 

$220.00 — Zion   Congregation   of   Brethren,   Abilene,   Kan. 

$219.00— First   Congregational   Churcli,   Ravenna,    Ohio. 

$217.50— Citizens   of    Clinton,    Tenn. 

$212.95 — Mission    Congregation    of    St.    Petersburg,    Fla. 

$211.50— St.    Mary's  on   the   Hill,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

$2IL2I— .St.    Paul's   Cathedral,   Detroit,    Mich. 

$209.21— .St.   Paul's  Episcopal  S.   S.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

$202,69— S.  S,  of  the  Congregational  Church,  River 
Falls.    Wis. 

$201.00-    Employees    of    Sunset,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

$200.62   -The   Calhoun   Community,    Calhoun,   Tenn. 

$200.12— A.   J.   Bolster. 

$200.00  each — Mrs.  Alice  Dana  Burnet;  Helen  Brown- 
"JL  W.  D.,"  Portland,  Me.;  C.  J.  Colbertson ;  C.  G. 
Barley;  C.  V.  W.  Kellogg;  Green  River  Communitv. 
Green  River,  Wyo. ;  T.  E.  Briell;  L.  E.  Tiemey;  Mr.  aid 
Mrs.  Ouen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Crichton;  E.  B.  Clarke; 
F.  S.  Mr.\nlis  and  Family;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mills;  Marion  R. 
Hogg;  Harry  L.  Jones;  Edna  S.  Bowen ;  E.  A.  and  James 
Reid :  P.  R.  Welch;  Dr.  John  K.  Crawford;  Leechburg 
Auxiliary  of  Junior  Red  Cross,  Pa. ;  Second  Presby.  Church, 
Danville,  Ky. ;  C.  W.  F.  Hamlin;  A'r.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Park  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Beattie;  William  H.  and 
Elma  Binns;  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Knox;  Mrs.  D.  ft.  Ross; 
Racine  Lodge  No.  ,S2.  Knights  of  Pythias,  Racing,  Wis. ; 
C.  L.  Haslet;  Burbank,  Ohio.  War  Chest;  H.  B.  Robson; 
Dr.    I''.    P.   Sprague;  R.   W.    Nelson. 

$198.00— People   of   Seneca   Falls,    Seneca  Falls,   N.    Y. 

$195.63 — Monrovia  High   .School,   Monrovia,   Cal. 

$195.00 — Employees  of  Accounting  Dept.  Southern  Rail- 
way.   (  iiicinnati,    Ohio. 

$194.43— Presby.    S.    S.,   Hillsboro,    111. 

$193.25— Presbyterian    Churcli.    Saranac   Lake,    N.    Y. 

$188,24— "A  Mother  and  Daughter,"  W.   Medford.  Mass. 

$187.50— Missionary  Society  and  S.  S.  Salem  Evan- 
geliial   Church,    Upperj  Sandusky,    Ohio. 

$186.00  S.  S.  and  Ladies'  Aid  Hopewell  Church,  Claus- 
seii.     S.     C. 

$184,20— Amite  High   School,   Aniite,   La. 

$181.18— School  Fund  of  P.   S.   No.   S9,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

$180.67— Presby.    S.    S.    of   Fordyce.    Ark. 

$179.64  -Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Kent  Pubjic  Schools, 
Kent.     Oliio. 

$178.36— U.    S.    History   Class,    Iron   River,    Mich. 

$178.00 — Businc>ss   Men's   Bible  <'Iass,    ISaton   Rouge,   La. 

$175.00  each — Decatur  High  School,  per  Rotary  Literary 
Society,  Decatur,  111. ;  Ninth  and  Russell  St.  Church  of 
Christ,    Nashville,    Tenn. 

$174.89— W.    C.    Jaudon. 

$172.50--Sat]ta    Ana,    Cal. 

$172.25— Women  Teachers  of  Rochester  H.  S.,  N.  Y. ; 
Citi-'ciis   of    ranibridge.    Ohio. 

$170.00 — Waynesburg  Chrisliari  Churcli,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

$168,00- Church   of   thu   Open    Door.    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

$166,89     Brelhren    Church   and   S.    S.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

$(65.70 — liidiaunla    School,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

$165.00— Niles     High     School,     Nilcs.     Ohio. 

$(64.50— Lucy    C.    Alillcr  Xmas   Fund   of  JcuUina,   Ky. 


$(63.00— Malabar  School,   Huntington  Park,   Cal. 

$I6(. 40— Westminster   Presbyterian    S.    S.,    Kockford,    III. 

$(60,00  each — Christian  Reformed  Church,  Holland, 
Miili. ;    Mrs.    Wm.    C.    Barry. 

$154.25— N.    Bennington   Cong.    Church.   Vt. 

$153.40 — Woman's  Aux.  of  John  A.  Fader  Post,  No.  114, 
•\mcricau   Legion,    Oak   Harbor,    Ohio. 

$(53.20 — Community   of   Clayton,   Kan. 

$150.90— Parnassus  Club,  New  York  City. 

$150.00  each— W.  G.  Medlock;  "A.  E.  L.,"  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  D,  Higbee;  J.  D.  Hasemeier  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  V.  E.  Knox;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springer;  Nathan  E. 
Young;  L,  B.  Tanneiiill;  Chase  County  High  School,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  Kan.;  Dr.  W.  S.  Mortensen  and  Family; 
W.  H.  Nichols;  First  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ferris;  South  East  Missouri 
Drummers'  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Section  2  Women's 
Guild  Cong.  Church.,  Uuuicy,  111.;  Bayne  Mitchell;  Frank 
W.    Gilbert;   E.    F.    Cooper. 

$(49.43— Lake   St.    Presbyterian   S.    S.,    Hamburg,   N.    Y. 

$(49,25 — Collection  of  Municipal  Xmas  Pageant,  Long 
Beach,    Cal. 

$(46.94— Congregational  S.   S.,  Robbhisdale,   Mum. 

$(46,62 — Grand  Junction   Consolidated  >S.,  Iowa. 

$(46.45 — Franklin    Reformed    Church,    New    York   City. 

$145.44— White    River    Presby.    S.    S.,    Auburn,    Wash. 

$142.82— Little    Valley    Congregational    Church.    N.    Y. 

$142.10 — Collection  Through  Mrs.  Maryus  Jones,  New- 
port   News,    Va. 

$142.00  each — trnion  Services  of  Methodist.  Presby. 
Churches;  Pleasantville,   N.   Y. ;   Citizens  of  Boulder,   Colo. 

$140.16 — High  School  and  Grade  Schools,  Ellsworth,  Kan. 

$140,00  each— Paulina  Presby.  S.  ,S.,  Paulina,  Iowa; 
Mosar   .Shrine   Club   of   Clinton,    Clinton,    111. 

$137.99  Congregational   Sunday   .Sihool,    Alden,    Iowa. 

$135.71  — B.thany   Presby.    S.    S.,  Jlarshall,   Ind, 

$135.62-  Citizens   of   Cambridge,    Ohio. 

$134.83— I'eople    of    Cambridge,    Ohio. 

$(34.60 — Christian    Church,    Gallatin,    Teiui. 

$133,54-  S.    S.   of  First  Cong.   Church,  .Sylvania,  Ohio. 

$133.05     ChrLst    Church,    Glendale,    Ohio. 

$13(.90— Kim    St.    Cong.    Church,   Bucksport,    Me. 

$(3(.32     S.    J.    Murton. 

$(3(. 15— Hillsboro   P.    S.,   N.    C. 

$(3(.08-- Mrs.    S.    L.    Terrell. 

$130.00  each  — Manhattan  P.  S.,  Kan.;  Men's  Progres- 
sUo  liihle  Class  First  Baptist  Church,  Albany,  Mo.; 
Montrcjso  Pollock;  W.  P.  J'eniberton  and  C.  S.  Fairmaln; 
Second  Trinity  U.  E.  S.  S.,  Alleutown,  Pa,;  Prospect  St. 
Church,    Trenton,    N.    J. 

$(26.50 — Citizens  of  Adams  Comity,  Coroing,  la. 

$(25.00  each— Camilla  BockhofT;  W.  J.  Musgrove; 
Xichcilas  County  High  S.,  Summerville,  W.  A'a. ;  L.  11. 
Armitage;  Leland  Powers  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  Presby. 
S.  S.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ohio;  Clarksburg  Central  ChrisUaii 
S.    S.,    Clarksburg,    W.    Va. ;  Hannibal   C.    Ford. 

$(24.79— Hope   Reformed   Church,    UoUatid,    .Mich. 

$(24.75— Central  Reformed   Church   of   Sioux   Center,   la. 

$(22.00— Salvay   High    School,    Salvay,    N.    Y. 

$(2(. 50— Citizens    of    Haw  ley,    Minn. 

$(2 (.00— Reformed  Church,   Metamore,   111. 

$120.21— Deertield-Shields    H.     S.,    Highland    Park.    HI. 

$120.00  each— Clarissa.  E.  R.  and  Helen  K.  Wardwell; 
H.  (■;.  nines;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Rogers  and  Friends;  Employees 
of  Cresson  Div.  of  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  at  Bellewood,  Pa. ; 
Mr.    and    Mrs,    Percy    Bell    and    Family. 

$((4.55— St.    Matthew's    Church,    Bedford,    N.    Y. 

$((4.43 — I'eople's  Church,   East  Lansing,  Miih. 

$((3.75— Dugger   Church   of    Christ,    Ind. 

$((3.40 — Christ    Lutheran    Church,    Shrewsburg,    Pa. 

$1(2.00  each— Protestant  Churches  of  Merriam  Park,  St. 
Paul,  ilinn.;  Clarksville  Chapter  of  United  Daughters 
of    Confed.,    Clarksville,   Ga. 

$(  I  (.6(— Bethany    Baptist   Church,    Skowhegan,    Me. 

$111.36— Christian    S.    S.,    Platt.sburg,    Mo. 

$(ll.(( — M.    Simmons   of   Shanghai.   China. 

$(  (0.(5— Heights  United  Brethren  Church,  Penns- 
baro,    W.    Va. 

$1(0.00  each— Baptist  Church,  Wayne-sboro,  Pa.;  Silas 
Kellogg:    Rolit.    N.    Hughs;    Mrs.    Zano    Grey, 

$(08.00     Evangelical    S.    S.    of    Trail   Run,    Ohio. 

$(07.33— Collins   .School,   Iowa. 

$(06.75 — Students  of  Dona  College  and  Trinity  Seminary, 
Blair,    Neb. 

$(06,00  -Members  and  Friends,  Church  of  Christ, 
Georgetown,    Ohio. 

$(05.77— Methodist    S.    S.,    Lewiston,    Mo. 

$105.73— First   Methodist   S.    S.,   Griffin,   Ga. 

$(05.68 — Kpworth    League.    Groveland,    Fla. 

$105.50 — People    of    Cambridge,    Ohio. 

$(05,00  each— R.  B.  Haynes;  Wm.  G.  McKenzie;  First 
Christian  I  hurch.  El  Paso,  Texas;  Langford  Park  W.  C. 
T.  v.,  St.  Paul,  Mmn. ;  Village  of  Norton,  Texas;  Citizens 
of   Cambridge,   Ohio;   Mrs.    M.    Harris. 

$(04.60— Oak   Grovo   M.    E.    Church,    Norfolk,   Va. 

$104.00  each — Carthage  Christian  S.  S.,  Carthage,  Cin- 
chmali.    Ohio;    Christian    Science    Society,    Taylorville,    111 

$103.74— First   Presby.    Church,    Itoclielle,    111, 

$103.50— People   of   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

$103.00 — Colossess    Baptist   Church    of   Wakema,    Va. 

$102.65— Bpworth  League,   M.   E.   Church,   Woolrich.   Pa. 

$102.00  each— Lincoln  Bible  Class,  Presby.  S.  S..  Sharps- 
burg,  Pa. ;  Central  Jr.  High  School,  Canton,  Ohio;  High- 
land   S.     S.     and    Church,    111. 

$(0(.75  -  Mr.   and  Mrs.  E.  L.   Hollingsworth. 

$101.00  each— Union  High  School,  Union,  W.  Va. ;  Ar- 
lhi«ton,    W.    Va.,    School. 

$100.92— First  Methodist  Episcopal  S.   S.,  Astoria,   L.   I. 

$(00.76 — St.    Matthew's    Lutheran   Church,   Hanover,    Pa. 

$100.05 — Gossip   Club   of  Longuis  Titus,   DeRidder,    La. 

$(00.00  each— Ray  Stilwcll  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Henry 
Tlieobald;  Guilford  C.  Babcock;  Miss  A.  E.  Adams; 
MacLea  Lumber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  O.  J.  Wile;  F.  C. 
White;  M.  H.  Lempert;  Mark  Hodgson;  Catharine  Harvev 
and  R.  G.  Harvey;  Eureka  Lodge  No.  40,  Grantsville.  W 
Va.;  F.  H.  Gillett;  A.  D.  Mallory;  A.  C.  Burnham;  C. 
M.  Nevvans;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Baker;  W.  H.  Jackson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Wlckman;  Richard  W.  Norton;  Public  Schools 
of  City  of  Petersburg,  Va, ;  "Anonymous  Giver,"  Newton 
Center,  Mass.:  Women's  Commercial  Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Springfield.  Ohio;  The  Junior  and  Senior  English  Class 
in  Lexington  H.  S..  Mass.;  Rachel  Larrabee;  Jean  Davy 
Sharpies;  Carrie  A.  Nearing;  Mabel  G.  Cronin;  P.  M.  Sey- 
mour; L.  J.  Mathis;  J.  H.  Wilson;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Garber; 
Mrs.  Matilda  O.  Morton;  James  F.  McCarthy;  Mrs.  Ruth 
M.  Naumburg;  Watertown  Council  No.  291  United  Com- 
mercial Travelers  of  America,  Watertown,  S.  D. ;  Henry 
G.  Oppmann;  Mi-s.  F.  P,  Ide;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Strasen- 
burgh:  "In  Memory  of  a  Little  Girl,"  Salpulpa,  Okla.; 
"A  Friend,"  Indiana,  Pa.;  Chas.  Mather;  I.  W.  Nord- 
liiiger;  Norwegian  Ebenezer  Lutheran  S.  S.,  Dulutli. 
Mhin.;  Mrs.  Taliaferro;  Dr.  Adolph  Barkan;  Mr.  E.  O. 
Brown;  W.  P.  Underbill;  B.  L.  Sommer;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  H.  Hutchins;  E.  M.  Clark;  Irving  Hill;  Dr.  P. 
r>.  Jiarble;  "The  Memory  of  Mother,"  Petersburg,  Va. ; 
II.  N.  Blakley;  Y'ah-Nun-Dah-Sis  Lodge  of  Perfe(tio(>. 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  "In  Memory  of  Baby  Helen,"  Caldwell, 
N.  J.:  James  Benjamin  Wilbur;  Guy  Darst;  Mrs.  J.  V. 
B.  Prince;  Crosby  B.  Spinney;  Elizabeth  W.  Butterworlh; 
Kwanis  Club.  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. ;  John  S.  Soraerville; 
Jr.  Red  Cross  Knoxville  H.  S.,  Knoxville.  Tenn.;  P.  S. 
Voung;  Edw.  Duff  Balken;  Steele  Bank,  Cherokee,  Iowa; 
J.  Wills  Stephenson;  Choir  of  So.  St.  Presbyterian  Church, 
Morristown,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Herbert  Whitney;  Aaron  L.  Stix; 
"In  Memoi-y  of  Horace  Lapp  Clemmer,  Jr."  Pittsburgh.  Pa.; 
Fred  W.  Dickson;  Sfargaret  Whittemore;  E.  P.  McClure; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  ,T.  E.  Stone;  J.  S.  Barnes;  Cesca  and  Caroline 
Rand  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Wellington  Rand:  W.  L.  Dixon; 
Harry  Lewis;  Brcdensburg  Auxiliary  A.  R.  C,  Franklin, 
Pa.;    "Annonymous,"    Kansas;    Dr.    C.    W.    Rain;    U.    E. 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Facts  of  Management 

Steam  Cylinder  Lubrication  and  its  effect  on  lower  overhead, 
increased  output  and  increased  dividends 


WITH  operating  costs  where 
they  are  today,  purchases  in 
your  plant  which  were  once 
considered  matters  of  routine  have 
come  up  for  sharp  executive  scrutiny. 

So-called  technical  matters  have 
hecome  matters  of  broad  business 
importance. 

Take  the  matter  of  steam  cylinder 
lubrication. 

The  executive  whose  mind  is  keyed 
to  today's  conditions  knows  that: 

1.  There  is  a  correct  steam  engine  for  his 
power  needs. 

2.  There  is  a  correct  steam  cylinder  oil  for 
that  engine. 

3.  Either  a  poorly-chosen  engine  or  incor- 
rect 6team  cylinder  luhrication  involves 
a  definite  money  loss. 

He  knows  that  rubbing  the  oil  in 
the  palm,  pouring  it  on  a  hot  shovel, 
and  other  home-made  tests  of  former 
days  throw  no  real  light  on  an  oil's 
lubricating  value.  He  knows  that  cor- 
rect steam  cylinder  lubrication  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  power,  on  relief  from 
shut-downs,  on  output  and  dividends. 

The  steam  cylinder  oil  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  your  steam  engine  should  be 
chosen  with  great  care  to  meet  the 
operating  conditions  of  that  engine. 


m 


GARGOYLE 
CYLINDER  OILS 

INHERE  are  five  factors 
which  influence  the  service 
value  of  an  oil  used  for  the  lu- 
brication of  steam  engines  and 
cylinders  and  valves.  These  five 
factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration before  the  correct  selec- 
tion can  be  made. 

These  five  factors  arc: — 

I .   The  size  of  the  engine 

1.    The  speed  of  the  engine 

1,.    The  load  carried  by  the 
engine 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  steam 

5.  The  quality  of  the  steam 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
offers  eight  steam  cylinder  oils 
a.->  follows: — 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600  \\ 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  Extra 
Hccla 

Gargoyle  Valve  Oil 

(iargoyle  Valve  Oil  Navy 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  Rams 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  "Z" 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  "H" 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  "M" 

Some  one  of  these  oils  will 
meet  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going conditions  in  operation  and 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of 
correct  lubrication  of  steam  cyl- 
inders when  used  as  recommended 
by  our  Board  of  Engineers. 

We  shall  be  gl.id  to  prescribe 
the  correct  oil  to  nieet  with  scien- 
tific exactness,  the  lubricating 
requirementsot  your  steam  engine. 

//  ///<•  to  niir  nearest  branch. 


A  GREAT  many  steam  cylinder 

/-\  oils  are  manufactured  as  by- 
-*-  ^  products  in  distillation  for  such 
lighter  petroleum  products  as  kerosene, 
gasoline,  naphtha,  etc. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  uses  the 
petroleum  base  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  manufacturing  high-grade 
lubricating  oils.  With  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company,  the  lighter  distillates  are 
by-products.  The  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's processes  are  all  designed  to 
produce  above  every  other  considera- 
tion, efficient  lubricating  oils.  This 
often  means  a  vast  difference  in  the 
treatment  that  the  crude  oil  undergoes, 
and  results  in  far  higher  efficiency  of 
the  oils  as  lubricants. 

These  factors  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  quality  and  the  lubricating 
value  of  the  steam  cylinder  oils  pro- 
duced. 

For  the  executive  who  wishes  to  add 
to  his  information  on  this  subject,  we 
have  an  interesting  booklet  on  "Sta- 
tionary Steam  Engines,"  which  treats 
authoritatively  on  their  construction, 
operation  and  steam  cylinder  lubri- 
cation. . 

Our  nearest  branch  {see  list  below)  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  booklet 
on  request. 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


'■-V 
^»k 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Spedali3ls  in  tht  miinmfaclmrt  of 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

for  Practical  Men 

Live  Wire  Books  on  Electricity 

For  the  man  who  would  take  care  of  his  own  bells  and 
lights  and  motors;  for  the  amateur  who  wants  to  take  up 
electricity  as  a  fascinating  hobby;  for  the  expert  who 
needs  the  finer,  more  technical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  his  profession. 

Practical  Electricity,  by  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  A.M. 
I.C.E.,  and  T.  Mather,  F.R.S.,  M.I.E.E.  A  book  of 
technical  instruction  for  the  prospective  Electrical  En- 
gineer, following  a  natural,  easily  understood  sequence 
of  analysis  and  explanation.  Complete,  authoritative, 
and  profusely  illustrated.  By  mail,  $3.87. 
Model  Aeroplanes,  by  F.  J.  Camm.  Just  the  book 
for  the  boy  with  a  mechanical  turn.  Shows  how  to  con- 
struct and  fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various  types,  as  well 
as  miniature  airships  of  the  Zeppelin  pattern.  Illustra- 
ted with  100  explanatory  cuts  and  diagrams  that  greatly 
help  the  text.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 
Knotting  and  Splicing  Ropes  and  Cordage,  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  A  complete  manual  of  directions 
covering  this  art  in  all  its  various  branches.  Illustrated  by  more  than  200  helpful  cuts  and  diagrams. 
By  mail,  $1.10. 

Electric  BeUs:    How  to  Make  and  Fit  Them,  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.     Every  detail  of  installing  bell 
systems  for  door  bells,  burglar  alarms,  signal  bells  for  offices,  hotels,  etc.     By  mail,  $1.10. 
Dynamos   and    Electric    Motor  Building,    bv  Alfred  H.  Avery,  AJ.E.E.      A  complete  manual  of 
ample  instruction  to  the  amateur  builder  of  electrical  machinery.     Every  detail  of  construction  is 
described  and  illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Electric  Primary  Batteries,  by  Bernard  E.  Jones.  A  book  which  meets  the  need  of  both  electrical 
workmen  and  students  for  a  simple  practical  explanation  of  the  construction  and  use  of  primary  batteries. 
By  mail,  $1.10. 

Electric  Accumulators,  by  Bernard  E.  Jones.  A  practical  guide  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  secondary  cells  and  batteries.  Simple  enough  for  the  novice;  complete  and  authoritative  for 
the  professional.     Illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Guide  Books  for  the  Builder 

Whether  your  interest  be  in  the  building  of  a  rustic 
seat  or  a  sailboat — a  bridge  or  a  mansion,  you  will  find 
that  interest  represented  here,  with  complete  authorita- 
tive instruction  and  helpful  illustrations  that  will  be  of 
value  to  you  either  in  business  or  in  recreation. 
Popular  Electricity,  by  Walter  Hibbert,  F.I.C.. 
A.M.l.E.E.  A  clear  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
electricity  and  their  application  in  heating,  lighting, 
electroplating,  bells,_telegraphy,  motors,  etc.  Cloth, 
by  mail,  $1.87. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Construction  and 
Heating,  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  A  manual  showing 
how  to  build  many  different  types  of  greenhouses 
and  install  heating  apparatus.  Explains  the  planning, 
carpentry,  and  glazing  of  both  permanent  and  portable 
greenhouses.  By  mail,  $1.37. 
House  Decoration,  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck.  Showing  how  to  whitewash,  paint,  hang  paper,  distemper, 
mix  oils  and  varnishes,  etc.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Road  and  Footpath  Construction.  A  comprehensive  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  road  build- 
ing including  macadamized  road  making,  stone  paving,  wood,paving,  asphalt  paving,  and  many  types 
of  sidewalks.     By  mail,  55  cents. 

Window  Blinds.  Their  Making  and  Fixing.  Explains  all  phases  of  the  making  of  the  many  types 
of  blinds  and  shutters  including  Venetian,  Spanish,  Florentine,  Oriental,  and  many  other  kinds.  By 
mail,  $1.10. 

Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of  the  methods  of  staining,  filling,  varnishing,  polishing,  veileering, 
waxing,  enameUng,  and  all  other  wood-finishing  processes.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Useful  Hobbies* — Money -Making  Handicrafts 

Books  that  suggest  and  fully  explain  arts  and  crafts  which  will  turn  spare  time  into  money;  supply 
an  interesting  and  practically  useful  means  of  recreation;  or  provide  a  pleasant,  easily  learned  profitable 
profession.     There  is  something  here  to  appeal  to  every  disposition  and  ability. 


Furniture  Repairing,  by  C.  S.  Taylor.  12mo, 
cloth,  178  illustrations.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Bookbinding.  12mo,  cloth,  with  numerous  en- 
gravings and  diagrams.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Signs,  Tickets  and  Posters.  12mo,  cloth, 
illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Toy  Making.  12mo,  cloth,  drawings  and 
diagrams.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Taxidermy.  12mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  By  mail 
$1.10. 

Domestic  Jobbing,  repairing  and  adjusting  of 
furniture,  umbrellas,  locks,  windows,  etc.  12mo, 
cloth,  illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Glass  Writing  and  Embossing.  With  many 
helpful  illustrations.     By  mail,  $1.10. 


Bent  Iron  Work.  12mo,  cloth,  with  charts, 
diagrams,  illustrations.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Pumps  and  Hydraulic  Rams.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  drawings  and  diagrams.     By  mail,  $1.10, 

Sewing  Machines:  Their  Construction,  Adjust- 
ment, and  Repair.     Illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Tinplate  Work.  Directions  for  making  tin- 
plate  ornaments  and  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Illus- 
trated.    By  mail,  $1.10. 

Linear  Drawing,  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  12mo, 
cloth,  illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 

Bamboo  Work.  How  to  make  furniture,  house- 
hold articles,  flower  stands,  etc.,  of  bamboo. 
Illustrated.     By  mail,  $1.10. 


Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics 

A  five-volume  library  for  the  expert  mechanic,  for  the  man  interested  in  mechanics,  and  for  every  one 
who  ever  needs  mechanical  information.  Every  detail  of  this  subject  has  been  treated  by  a  skilled 
expert.  1,760  pages,  inde.xed  in  detail,  fully  illustrated.  Per  set,  prepaid,  $18.00.  Write  for  terms 
and  more  detailed  description. 

ALL  BOOKS  SOLD  UNDER  OUR  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE  OF 
SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Procunler;  Hawley  S.  Mead;  Wm.  L.  Brown;  Federated 
Church  School,  !<inclairville.  N.  Y. ;  1st  Congregational 
Cliurch  and  Congregation  of  Lisbon,  N.  Y. ;  Clarence 
Camp;  K.  C.  Camp  and  Jack  Camp;  li.  C.  Wait;  Mrs. 
Julius  Baclimau;  J.  Iloy  Mercer;  Waco  Coiumaiidery  No.  10 
Knights  Templars,  Waco,  Texas;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Thomas; 
Employees  of  Scioto  Valley  Supply  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  i". 
A.  Ault;  Elmer  B.  Tyrrel;  Harry  R.  and  Emma  C.  Gard- 
ner; F.  E.  Nielsen;  Oscar  C.  Davis;  New  Pjiris  Church  of 
Brethren,  New  Paris,  Ind. ;  Dr.  Geo.  Kiley;  "From  a 
Little  Girl  and  a.  Little  Boy."  N.  Y.  C.  Mrs.  Geo.  T. 
Divers;  T.  li.  Payne;  Dr.  John  Ervvin  Brown;  Oscar 
Barth;  H.  E.  Harmaii;  J.  Perry  Wheeler;  H.  W.  Sheeli- 
ley;  R.  G.  Letcher;  G.  B.  Upton;  Joim  C.  Schelter; 
Children  and  Citizens  of  Newberry,  Vt. ;  Georgiaua  W. 
Owen;  Ira  C.  Prichard;  J.  Harper  Lyle;  1st  Presby.  S.  S.. 
Clinton,  Iowa;  Mr.  and, Mrs.  N.  Lansing  Zabrislsic;  Yost 
Bible  Class,  Cliurch  of  Bretliren,  Roanoke.  Va. ;  S.  R. 
Bradley;  Helen  ,S.  Dean;  Emma  C.  and  Eleanor  Smith; 
W.  D.  Keller;  Mrs.  Nannie  E.  and  Barlis  E.  Goodman; 
J.  C.  Ellis;  Mrs.  Benj.  Eastwood;  L.  J.  Gillespie;  San 
Mateo  Meth.  S.  S.,  San  Mateo  Calif.;  Franklin  B.  Yates; 
Geo.  S.  Uerron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Cramer;  J.  W. 
.Andrews;  Madam  Russell  Memorial  M.  G.  Church,  Salt- 
ville,  Va. ; 

Dr.  P.  J.  ZegUo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dunbar, 
Delos  Jones;  Mrs.  Edgar  Cope;  "E.  P.,"  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Wm.  F.  Drees;  J.  C.  Miller;  J.  L.  Cluley;  E.  Gruii- 
nell;  Judge  James  S.  Tliomas;  Co.  E.  12tli  Inf.,  New 
York  City;  Howard  C.  Bufflugton;  Dewitt  Tower; 
■'Fricuils"  in  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. ;  First  Presby.  Church 
I'.ible  Sdiool,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y'. ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Reynolds 
Brown ;  Fred  R.  White ;  T.  E.  Gunison ;  Norman  Mac- 
Donald;  R.  B.  MuUett;  James  Eastwood;  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Block;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Crichtlow ;  Women's  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Presby.  Church,  Dansville.  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  F.  T. 
Van  Beuren,  Jr. ;  "A  Friend,"  Fort  Smith,  Arlt. ; 
Eugene  D.  Nuns;  C.  Jackson  Waters;  Sarah  D.  Perot; 
High  St.  Christian  Church,  Newport,  Me.;  P.  C.  Swing  & 
Co.;  H.  S.  Lovejoy;  Mrs.  Leona  Moody  R.N. ;  C.  B. 
Barbee;  D.  D.  Webster;  Meth.  S.  S.,  EddyvlUe.  Ky. ;  2nd 
Presby.  Church,  Bloomhigton,  111.;  H.  C.  Rice;  Edith 
Smith;  Mrs.  Alfred  and  R.  C.  Birdsall;  Mabel  S.  Dun- 
can; C.  E.  Booz;  "In  Memory  of  Carl  Hechhiger,"  New 
Orleans,  La.;  First  Presby.  Cliurch,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.; 
Jano  Goss  and  Jos.  Wells  Bray;  E.  W.  Sturdcvant;  C.  M. 
Ousley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  G.  I'almer;  O.  K.  Eichman; 
Ella  S.  Warrington;  Geo.  Pepperdinc;  Mrs.  Chas.  A. 
Brunner;  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Sadiz.  Ohio;  H.  C.  Green;  E.  E. 
Bitcliie;  Mrs.  Otta  A.  Berger;  Clark  M.  Whilfemore: 
C.   B.  Coate. 

$98.20— Fort  Mill  Presby.   Church,   S.   C. 

$97.00— Quoque    S.    S.,    N.    Y. 

$96.00— Collection    by   Gustaf   Lindberg,    Tacoma,    Wash. 

$95.28— John    Hill    and   Daughter. 

$95.00— Swedish    Lutheran    Church,    Sand    Lake,    Wis. 

$95.05— Sabbath  School  of  the  Second  Presby.  Church 
Men's  Biblo  Class,  Bloomington.  HI. 

$94.92— Presby.   Church,  Croion  Falls,  N.  T. 

$94.31— Baptist   S.    S.,   Princeton.    W.    Va. 

$94.03— Mr.    and   Jlrs.    Edward  C.    Harwood. 

$94.00— Additional    from    People   of   Atascadero. 
$;;.(Ki.S.50  so  far  remitted. 

$93.50 — Vancouver    Christian   Church, 

$93.47— "VV.   W.   W.,"  Hilton,  N.   Y. 

$93. 12— Ada   W.    Powers. 

$90.97— ilary  H.    and   S.   Budgett. 

$90.78— St.    Jolin's    S.    S.    Bible   Class,    Hampton,    V  a. 

$90.50 — First   Baptist   Church   of    Morristowu,    Tenn. 

$90.42— E.    C.    Swift. 

$90.00  each — Carmen  Lodge  No.  1S8,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
Carmen,    Okla. ;    Erviu    Owen    and    Mrs.    C.    H.    Owen. 

$90.35— Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  North  Hempstead, 
Rijslvn.    N.    Y.  .  ,,.  ^ 

$89.08— Lutheran  League  of  Metropolitan,  Mich.,  and 
Ruth   Anderson. 

$89.00— Feclands  Evangelical  Lutheran  Cong.,  Gardar, 
N.   Dak.  ,    „ 

$88.73— Caroline  H.    and  Mary  M.   Burgess. 

$88.53— Trinity  Episcopal   Church,   Troy,    Ohio. 

$88.04  each— James  S.  Grant;  Sophie  D.  Stagis. 

$87.67— Harriet    L.     Jones. 

$87.50— Frank    F.    Flint. 

$87.04— Christ    Reformed    Church,    Bethlehem,    Pa. 

$86  31 — Huttig  Community   Xmas  Tree,   Huttig,   Ark. 

$86.00— First  New  Jerusalem  Church.   Phila..  Pa. 

$85.15— Evangelical   S.    S.   of   Lewisville,    Oliio. 

$85  00  each— Evangelical  S.  S.  of  Marion.  Kan.; 
Patients  St.  Joseph  Sanitorium,  Albuquernue,  N.  Mex. ; 
St     Paul's   Chapel   and   Guild   House.    Baltimore,   Md. 

$83.96— Commerce   Presby.    S.    S.,    Ga. 

$83.50  each— Employees  of  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati   Ohio;  Wadestown  Community,  Wadestown,  W.   Va. 

$83.  M— West  Mathews  Charge,  M.  E.  Church,  Mob- 
jack,    Va.  „  „  ^ 

$83.00— Bonair   and  Albion  Xmas  Trees,   Iowa. 

$80.70— Additional  from  the  Employees  of  the  Literary 
Digest. 

$80.15— Bay  Mlnette  Baptist  S.   S.,   Ala. 

$80.00    each— Collection     by     "The     Christian.     Leader, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio;    Thuston    Wright    and    J.     Gibson.    Jr^; 
East  Harlem  Presbyterian  Bible  Schools,   N.   Y. ;  Edith  G. 
and  Margaret  D.  Chubb;  "Anonymous,"  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Naomi    Shoemaker. 

$78.50 — Kcwaden    S.    S.,   Kewaden,   Mich. 

$78.00  each— St.  Jolin's  M.  E.  Church,  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
Christian    Church   and   S.    S.,    Grassville,    Tenn. 

$78  40— Capron   Circuit  M.    E.    Church   So.,   Capron,   Va. 

$78  10— Samt   Lukes   Parish,    South  Gla,stonbury,    Conn. 

$77  64— 1st  Reformed  Church  of  Bethlehem,  Selkirk. 
N.   Y. 

$77.40 — Eastside   Presbyterian   S. 
Citizens   of   La   Madera,    N.    Me.\. 

$77.00— First  Meth.    Episcopal  S. 

$76.45— Public    School    Children, 


I 


making 
Vancouver,   Wash. 


S.,   Kansas  City,   Mo. ; 

S.,  East  Liverpool,   O. 
Granite    Falls,    Minn. 


$76.33— Grove  Ave.  M.  E.  Church  and  S.  S.,  East 
Bradford,    Va. 

$76.31— Morganton   Presby.    Church,   Greenback,   Tenn. 

$76.25— First   Presbyterian    Church,    Atlanta,    Ga.    _ 

$76.00  each — Delworlh  Grammar  School,  Charlotte,  xl.  t. ; 
Lego    S.    S.,    W.    Va. 

$75.75— Ga.sport  Cong.   S.   S.,  N.   Y.        ^^      ,     .^    .  .. 

$75.00  each— First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit. 
Mich  ;  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  K. 
Graves;  Dyer  Red  Cross,  D.ver,  Ind.;  St.  James  and  Five 
Creek  Churches,  Michaux,  Va. ;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Espenschild_; 
E  E.  Bryon;  "In  Memory  of  Louise  Bo'den  Wamner, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  Chas.  A.  Perkins;  "M.  B.  B.,"  Pasadena, 
Cal.;  A.  D.  Reynolds;  "Friends"  in  Amenia,  N.  Y. ; 
Forrest    M.    Moser.  ..,      ,  .         „,. 

$73.50— Pembine   Public   Schools,    Pembine,   Wis. 

$73.00    each— "Friends"    and   Harlan   W.    Page; 
tian    Science    Church.    Brattleboro,    Vt. 

$71.67— Ladies'    Aid   Society,    Church    and   S. 
wood,    Ohio. 

$71.30— S.   J.    Peterson    and  Others. 

$70.11— S.    S.    Presbyterian   Church,   Ripley, 

$70.91— Longmeadow      Congregational      S. 
meadow,    Mass.  ,  „ 

$70.34— M.    E.    Sunday   School,   Wakeeney,    Kan. 

$70.00  each— Knockers'  Club,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Mar- 
iorie  Coy;  R.  L.  Stringtel  low ;  Rotary  Club  Weekly 
Luncheon,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  J.  L.  D.  Chandler;  Mr.  and 
Mrs  V.  B.  Churchill;  Hickerytown  Union  Mission.  Mor- 
ristown.  Pa. ;  Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Richland,  Ga. ; 
(iraiid   Jury   of  N.   Y.    County    of   August,    1920. 

$69.84— 'fVinity   Church,  Lawrenceburg,   Ind. 

$68.66— (\    W.    Ham.  ^,     _ 

$68. 17— Reformed   Church  of  Montgomery,  N.   Y. 

$68.00— So.    Gla,stonbury    Congrcg.    Church,    Conn. 

$67.50     each— GetchcU     Prairiu     b.     S.,     Valley 


Chris - 
S.,   Trot- 


Teim. 

S.,      Long- 


City. 


N.  Dak.;  Community  of  Ballantine,  Mont.;  Episcopal 
S.  S.  and  Eloanor  McCliiilock.  Sarasnfa,  Fla. ;  Tlie  First 
t'ommunity    t'lniri'li,     Manchester,     Wasli. 

$67.00   -Spcond    Moravian    C'lmrch,    lironx,    N.    Y.    C. 

$66.19  -Centenary  M.  E.  (  liurcli  .So.  S.  S.,  of  Bonno 
Terra,    Mo. 

$65.25-I)i.xon    Springs   S.    S„    111. 

$65.00  each— rresl)yterian  Cliurcli  S.  S..  St.  Edward, 
Not).;  Union  S.  S.  of  San  .Juan,  Poito  Kieo :  S.  S.  of 
l''irsl  Cliristian  Cliurcli,  BridKcport.  Ala.:  Chaplin  Metli., 
Baptist  and  Clirl.stian  .S.  S.,  Ky. ;  Fianklin  M.  V.  Church 
and    S.    S.,    Coshocton,    Ohio. 

$64.83-  Buhlcr  High   and   Grade   Schools,  *Jewton,   Kan. 

$63.70— The  Woman's  LiteraiT   Club,  I;ivcr"l!ouge,  Mich. 

$62.80- Hcsiiknt.s  of  Bunker  Hill,    W.    Va. 

$62.62 — .S.    S.    Entertainment.    U'achapreagrie    Va. 

$62.50 — Employees  of  Oregon  Short  Line  II  K.,  Glenns 
Ferrv,    Idaho. 

$62.38  -S.    S.    M.    E.    Church,    .Summcr.sville     iV.   Va. 

$6 1. 7fr    Bethany   S.   S.,   Thomas,  Okla. 

$61.66— First   United   Presby.    Cliurch,    Springfield,    Ohio. 

$61.00     First  (^oiig.   Society  of  Kiga,  Monroe  Qo.,  N.  Y. 

$60.95-  Ina  Westbrook. 

$60.69— Ocean  Ave.    Congr.   S.    S.,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

$60.22 — Corigregalional  Church  and  S.  S.,  Parkersburg,  la. 

$60.11 — Newsoms  M.    E.   Church  and  S.   S.,   Va. 

$60.05 — First    Baptist    Church,    Siloam    Springs,    Ark. 

$60.00  each— Wallace  Lee;  H.  V.  Hukill  and  J.  L. 
Ilukill;  11.  C.  Piddhigton;  Pupils  and  Teachers,  South 
JMvislon.  Ave.  School,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.;  Mrs.  M.  iJ. 
Mellon  and  Dr.  D.  F.  Koyer;  Fortnightly  Club  of  Whiting, 
Ind. ;  South  Williamsport  Schools,  Pa.;  The  Taylors,  Los 
,\iigi-les,  Cal.;  Homo  Economics  Girls,  Marion,  Ala.; 
i''eilcrated  Church,  Plymouth,  Ind. ;  Church  Home  for 
Children,  Eos  Angeles,  Cal.;  John  G.  Knapp;  Moorcs- 
town  Women',<!  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Moorestown. 
N.  .1.;  Mrs.  E.  It.  Duane;  Westminster  Guild  of  Fair- 
llolcl,  Jowa;  Free  Methodist  Church,  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Presby- 
terian Church,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. ;  So.  Riga  M.  P. 
Churi'h  and  S.  S.,  Uiga,  Mich.;  Methodist  I'rotcstant  S. 
S.,  l'"air  Haven,  N.  .T. ;  Margaret  Kerr.  .Myra  Husted.  Mrs, 
M.  A.  ISaird  and  Music  Pupils;  E.  N.  Walker;  "E.  P.  K.," 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Drummond's  Chapel  S.  S.,  Near  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va. ;  Lewis  E.  Crews;  Anna  S.  and  II.  B. 
King;  F.  A.  ifeeb;  Anna  R.  Miller  and  'Geo.  Cunning- 
ham; First  Presl>y.  Church,  Clinton,  Iowa;  "A  .lew,"  Mc- 
Keesport,  I'a. ;  Julia  B.  and  Anna  Semple;  Young  People's 
.Mlianeo  of  St.  John's  Evangelical  Church.  Betlilehcni, 
Pa.;  Park  Ave.  Church  Disciples  of  Christ  S.  S.,  Fast 
Orange,  N.  J.;  Dr.  Harry  J.  Wh'teman.  Wm.  11.,  t.  B. 
and  Frank,  Robert  and  John  Shallenberge;  E.  W.  Thayer; 
Medical    Demonstration    Dept.,    Camp   Benning,    Ga. 

$59.00  Additional  from  I'eople  of  Atascadcro,  making 
!f,;.'l04.r,0   so  far  remitted. 

$58.87     Citizens   of   Whitticr,    N.    C. 

$58.80— Wauconda   Federated   S.    S.,    111. 

$58.60—  Mrs.  Gwen  Jones  Pence's  HLstory  Classes  and 
Leila   W.   iVeff  English  Cla.sses,  Lima,  Ohio. 

$58.35 -Canton   High    School,    Mass. 

$58.20  each— People  of  Carter,  Okla. ;  Tama  Baptist  S. 
s.,   Iowa. 

$58.00— Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  Parnassus  Presby. 
(lunch,    Parnassus,    Pa. 

$57.79— Ro.sslyn    Farms   XJn.    S.    S.,    Carnegie,    Pa. 

$57.74— .\I.    E.    Church   of   St.   Peter.sburir,    Pa. 

$57.50— C.    T.    Wilson. 

$57.28  -Uuiuson    I'ulilie    Schools,    N.    J. 

$57.00  each — John  11.  Drummond;  Cong.  Church,  Shioe- 
tnn.  Wis.;  Mrs.  C'orrie  P.  Moore;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Oamhrell, 
U.  F.  and  John  A.  Hofton;  t".  F,  Fox  and  Dr.  W.  K. 
Ilaynle. 

$56.95  -First  Reformed  Ch.   S.   S..   West  Hoboken.   N.   .T. 

$56.40  I'ilgilm  Evangeilcai  S.  S.,  Monona  Missionary 
S'icietv,    Monona.,    Iowa. 

$56.03Mitcbcl  Presby.   Cliurcli  and  S.  S..  Winston,  Va. 

$56.00  Me<:klcnburg  Community  Improvement  Comm.. 
S\W    York. 

$55.75— Aracoma   Presbyterian   S. 

$55.50   -Central    Grammar   School, 

$55.08     Tlio    Mansers,    Summit,    N. 

$55.00  each     Itose   P.    Nichids   and  .Miss 
I'liniary     Dept.     of     ImU^pcndence     Blvd. 
SiliiKil,    Kansas  City,   Mo.;  Chaiiter  B.   G., 
Iioiid    and    Nina    C.    Paddock,    Llvermore, 
Mrs.    John    V.   Cortelyou ;   Chapter  A.   C 
hoorl.    Hamilton,    Iowa. 

$54.65  -  Croswell   City    Schools,   Mich. 

$54.41— C.    ir.    Hughes. 

$54.35—  St.   Andrew's  Chapel,   Oak  Grove,   Ala. 

$52.80— Carol  Singers  of  the  St.  Stephen's  Evangelical 
Clinreh.  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

$52.75  -M.    E.    Church,    Lathrop,    Mo. 

$52.42     The   Marshall   Christian  Church,   Mo. 

$52.00  each— Presby.  Church  S.  S..  (iraiid  Ridge.  Ill  ; 
Marod  S.  S.,  Ontario,  Cal.;  Epworth  M.  E.  Church, 
Marlon,    Ohio. 

$5K99-  i'rlmary  Dept.  of  Disciple  S.  S.,  New  Alex- 
ander,   Ohio. 

$51.93 -Presbyterian   Sabbath   S.,   Rolfe,   Iowa. 

$51.50     Frances    and    Virginia    Hosea. 

$51.25     Dundee   Baptist    Church,    N.    Y. 

$51.10     S.    S.    of    the   First   Christian,    Cisco,   Texas. 
$51.00   each — Mrs.    (Jeorgo  Poole;   Dr.   E.    S.    Hooper  and 
Olbers. 

$50.84-    Dr.    II.    M.   R<iberson. 
$50.75  -Peojile   of    Atlanta,    (Ja. 
S50.66  -Ma.xwell    Baptist   Church,    Ma.wvell,    Cal. 
$50.55     Co.x    Family. 

$50.50  each-  John  T.  Winn;  St.  Paul's  Mission,  Qiilncy, 
Fla. 

$50.15  Georgo  Peabody  College.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
$50.00  each — lliniebaugh  Bros.,  Janieslowii.  N.  Y.;  ITal- 
tlo  E.  (Jardinr;  "Anonyiiious,"  IS'.  V.  C. ;  llariy  Kersl  ; 
Mrs.  W.  II.  Webb;  Y'ukon  Lcnlge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  No.  !)ll. 
Okla.;  Julia  B.  Hall;  Jos.  S.  «'ook;  3.  E.  Tniitt;  "Anoii- 
ymrins,"  Valdasia,  Ga. ;  Mrs.  W.  11.  Taylor;  Royal  Arch 
«'liiipter  of  Masons,  Auburn,  .Ma.;  J.  L.  Sprinkle:  Mrs. 
Edilli  l>.  Dunkle;  A.  Marguerite  Smith;  Grace  S.  Sl.s.son ; 
Dr.  A.  L.  Beahan;  Edwhi  B.  tioodell;  .Vlleii  P.  S..  I>av- 
toii.  Ohio;  I'res.  Church,  Abingdon.  Va. ;  Adaline  S.  Mof- 
lelt;  Geo.  L.  I>ivell;  Free  Methodist  Church,  .Mblon. 
N.  Y. ;  Woman's  Class  Presby.  Cliurch.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 
The  Big  Indian  Community,  N.  Y. ;  ".Vnonymous."  Puebla, 
Mex. ;  Clias.  T.  Lupton;  F.  Stuart  Davis;  The  Baylls  Co 
Bloomneld,  N.  J.;  M.  M.  Sterling;  G.  A.  Amos;  Mrs. 
('has.  Sleeker;  Stb  Graile  of  White  River  Junction.  Vt. : 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Molloy;  C.  F.  Weckel ;  K.  W.  I'ennlngtoii ; 
O.  B.  Mclnlyre;  Ella  E.  Tliarp;  First  Tnltarlan  Parish. 
So.  Naliek,  .Mass.;  C.  Z.  Stevens;  Eilw.  11.  Williams-  l)r 
S.  A.  Koe;  Winifred  H.  Nulhy;  J.  S.  Mllezcouii;  .Mrs.  A. 
11.  Wood;  Marlon  Lodge  F.  and  A.  .M..  South  Pittsburg. 
Tenn.;  ".'iHl^lO"  Evanston.  III.;  Chas.  \V.  Holman;  Trin- 
ity Church  of  Athens,  N.  Y.;  Eva  D.  Stone;  Henry  .\. 
Gardner;  T.  It.  Falrleigh;  Francis  E.  Lester:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  J.  McIHarniid;  F.  W.  Silver;  Maude  Q.  Kimball; 
Ciingregiitlonal  Clnn<'li.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. ;  Cornelia 
Illnshaw;    W.    It.    White;    Rolit.     II.     Flnley;    Merrick    W. 


S.,   Logan,    W.    Va. 
Hillsboru,   Texas. 
J. 

N.   M.   Whiting; 
Christian     Itllile 
P.    i:.   O.    Sister 
Cal. ;    Mr.    and 
P.    i;.    O.    Sister 


Phelp:    M. 
J.  C.  UInn; 
Wnterlown. 
M.  Thomas; 
Ind.;    Robt. 
190    N.    F. 


L.  Mery;  A.  M.  West.;  Mrs.  R.  II.  Trembly; 
■\.  U.  McMalion;  W.  R.  Lewis;  "Annnvmous." 
N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Wallace:  Ui.  Paul 
Flower  Mission  of  Ist  Presby.  Church,  Mumli'. 
Skenip;    Post   Olllee   Clerks    Union,    Local    No. 


P 


O. 


('.,  Newark,  N.  J.:  Frank 
(ieo.  Seblegel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B,  Watson; 
VVulii;  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  F."  Merlon,  Pn 
Hlinron;  A.  A.  Kills;  Mrs.  II.  J.  Wassou:  Class 
SniltbHliurg  H.  S.  Snillhsliurg,  Md.  ;  Belle 
"MotbiT  anil  Kaugbler,"  Chaltnnooga,  Ten.; 
IMeiMMo:  CleMlent  Bible  Clasj..  .\iistln  M.  IC. 
CId.ago,     111.;     E.     S.     Webb;     Kavid     c.     Devel : 


.  Teller ; 
Wm.  C. 
;  I'rank 
of  19'jn. 
Illnman : 
Augusta 
Cbnrcli. 
Dorolliy 


^^In  Case  of  Cough  or  Cold 

Musterole  ^^ 

He  rakes  no  chances.  On  the  road  or  at  home, 
Musterole  is  his  faithful  old  router-out  of  colds  and 
congestions.  Twenty  years  ago  they  used  to  put  a 
stinging,  messy  mustard  plaster  on  his  chest  when  he 
had  a  coKl.  It  was  a  harsh  but  effective  remedy. 

Today  he  uses  Musterole.    It  does  all  the  work  of 
the  old-fashioned  plaster,  but  is  without  the  fuss, 
^    muss,  and  blister. 

You  just  rub  a  little  of  this  clean  white  ointment  over 
the  congested  spot.  First,  there  is  a  gentle  tingle, 
then  a  soothing  coolness.  But  way  down  deep  under- 
neath the  coolness,  where  Musterole  has  penetrated, 
there  is  generated  a  peculiar  heat  which  soon  dis- 
perses congestion  and  sends  the  cold  away. 

Aiul  Musterole  is  good  for  many  other  things.  For 
twinging  joints  or  aching  muscles,  for  instance.  Keep 
Musterole  always  handy  on  the  bathroom  shelf.  At 
alldrugstores,jarsat35cand65c.  J3.00  hospital  size. 


ii^fWWWJ 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND   TREES 

Continued 


MAKING  BUNNY  PAY  FOR 
HIS   KEEP 

BUNNY  has  usually  been  a  star  boarder 
in  American  homes— a  plaj'thing  for 
the  children,  pampered,  and  fed,  and  petted, 
with  nothing  to  do  in  return  but  wiggle 
his  ears  and  hop  about  the  lawn.  But  we 
read  that  conditions  since  the  war  have 
awakened  many  Americans  to  the  economic 
value  of  rabbits,  and  that  more  and  more 
people  each  year  are  raising  a  sufficient 
number  in  their  baclcj^ards  to  siipply  the 
family  table.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  tells  how  to  go  about  rabbit- 
breeding'  for  profit: 

A  prolific  ten-pound  doe  can  easily  raise 
in  a  year  twenty  young,  which  at  five 
months  will  produce  not  less  than  fifty 
pounds  of  delicious  meat.  By  means  of 
compound  hutches  all  this  can  be  done  on 
an  area  four  by  six  feet.  Half  an  hour  of 
time  a  day  and  some  hay,  roadside  weeds, 
and  refuse  from  orchard,  garden,  and 
kitchen,  supplemented  by  a  small  quantity 
of  grain,  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  starting  a  rabbitry  will 
depend  upon  the  breed  of  the  animals 
jiurchased  and  the  size  of  the  plant  to  be 
t)uilt.  One  can  buy  two  good  does  and  a 
buck  of  breeding  age,  enough  to  supply  an 
average  family  with  all  the  rabbit  meat 
they  would  care  to  eat,  for  anywhere  from 
$l.r)0  to  $10  each.  Hutches  may  vary  in 
cost  from  a  few  cents  each,  the  price  of  a 
dry-goods  box,  to  several  dollars  if  ex- 
pended for  drest  lumber  to  be  put  together 
by  a  carpenter.  It  is  best  to  begin  with 
only  one  breed  and  to  concentrate  on 
developing  that  into  stock  that  may  be 
a  source  of  pride  and  profit.  One  buck 
and  two  does  are  enough  to  start  with. 
Young  animals  of  breeding  age  are  better 
than  older  ones.  The  bucks  should  come 
from  a  different  source  than  the  does. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding,  American  breed- 
ers follow  no  uniform  system,  says  the 
writer.  Some  give  no  green  stuff,  while 
others  feed  all  that  is  available.  Usually 
it  is  wiser  to  avoid  both  extremes,  but  green 
feed  must  be  used  with  more  caution  than 
dry,  and  only  the  best  of  any  kind  should 
be  fed.  Spoiled,  moldy,  or  dirty  feeds 
should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  injurious 
and  may  even  be  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
the  little  beasts.  Some  suggestions  on 
proper  feed  are  given: 

Clean  oats,  whole  or  crusht,  well-cured 
hay,  and  a  small  portion  of  some  Idnd  of 
greens  daily  form  the  steady  diet  most 
rabbit-producers  have  found  satisfactor3^ 
Crusht  barley  may  be  substituted  for  oats; 
clover  or  alfalfa  may  be  given  with  green 
oats  or  timothy  hay,  and  the  greens  may 
consist  of  carrots,  rutabagas,  prunings  from 
apple-  and  cherry-trees  and  plantain, 
dock,  burdock,  dandelion,  caulifloAver,  lawn 
clippings,  or  lettuce.  Lawn  clippings  or 
other  green  grass  should  be  clean  and  not 
fed  when  moldy  or  fermented.  Dandelion 
tops  and  roots  not  only  have  a  food  value, 
but  are  useful  on  occasions  because  of 
their  medicinal  proi)erties.  A  variety 
of  food  is  essential. 


lUiIiards;  James  Doolittle;  Wm.  H.  Brown;  Mrs.  Fred  I). 
I'arker;  •■Anonymous,"  N.  Y.  ('. ;  B.  F.  CurtLs;  Mrs. 
Howniaiis  S.  S.  Class;  Mrs.  Margaret  U.  Davidson;  lliigli 
I'.ankin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Orr;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jl.  ,1. 
Miutln;  ■■Friends  of  Robt.  L.  Mauchel;"  Messrs.  Tnild 
and  JlcCoUough;  Cadillac  Tool  Co..  Detroit,  Mich.;  H. 
Work;  Pope  Nash;  "A  Christmas  Check,"  New  Orleans, 
i.a. ;  Cleveland  Window  Glass  &  Door  Co.,  Cleveland, 
t)liio;  Mrs.  VV.  h.  Bunnell;  S.  S.  of  the  Presbyterian  Clmr. 
liidependence,  Iowa;  Julia  Mac  Lachlan;  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Grier;  J.  H.  Wahl  and  Family;  Chas.  G.  BufTum;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Osier;  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  Howell;  W.  E.  Jackson; 
E.  N.  Kearney;  G.  L.  Oviatt;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  McL. 
Ayres;  E.  Twichell;  Mrs.  E.  N.  Compere;  H.  L.  Coheii; 
Iteid  C.  Jones;  Howard  T.  Walsh;  A.  F.  Mills;  Mrs.  A. 
K.  Creamer;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Burton;  Belle  F.  Kohreimer; 
Bellefontaine  Commander}-  No.  61  K.  T,  of  Ohio;  Kosa 
L.  Goodwin;  Garyville  Pres.'  Church,  La.;  Nellie  M. 
Smith;  A.  K.  McLane;  Marian,  Truman  E.  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Bickard;  Pearl  I.  Buck;  Louis  Lagger;  S.  W. 
Burton;  Fred  Gross;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Boyle  and 
Household;  American  Club,  K.  of  C,  of  Chester,  Pa.; 
C.  Jacob  Youse;  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Macomber  and  Family; 
Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stokes;  H.  P.  Bowen;  G.  W.  O'Keetlee; 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Setz;  J.  B.  Henderson;  Harrison  Missionary 
Society;  Wapello,  la.;  Mrs.  Inez  B.  Hagenman;  Mrs.  T. 
U.  Hobart;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bacon;  Grant  Chapter,  No.  27 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Lancaster,  Wis.;  Klkin  Furniture  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Ellenberger;  M.  A.  Steele; 
E.  P.  and  H.  S.  Cheyney  and  L.  H.  Yost;  Mrs.  W.  0. 
Prigsley;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Knox;  John  Ward;  The  Pompauo 
S.  S.,  Fla. ;  J.  S.  Watson;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dean;  C.  W.  Miles; 
J.  G.  Starr;  W.  L.  Cole;  Mrs.  G.  Debert;  Mrs.  Ella  K. 
Cheneyl;  I.  J.  Cooper;  W.  A.  Webb;  Ivy  Dick;  C.  D. 
Kcynolds;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  SpSncer;  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Auxil- 
iary of  the  American  iSed  Cross,  Jamestown,  Pa. ;  Ira 
Karr;  Albert  H.  Homans;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  R.  Naftalin; 
A.  B.  Cameron;  Mrs.  James  Roy  Ozanne;  Alice  McDowell; 
John  C.  Mandery  and  Family ;  G.  G.  Stltzinger  &  Co. ; 
P.  H.  Tliomson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Schreincr;  Mrs.  A. 
A.  MacLachlan;  C.  R;  Rewin;  Ada  Alice  Jones;  Mrs. 
-Mary  L.  Messick;  Mrs.  Julia  Cunningham;  Grace  T. 
Akin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Richardson;  Mrs.  L  W. 
Morton;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Tate;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Judson  and 
Family;  Newark  Rubber  Co.,  Garlield,  N.  J.;  Elsa  Ein- 
stein; Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Clagett;  John  H.  Hogg;  E.  G. 
Holladay  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  E.  M.  Dull;  O.  W. 
Gardner;  Iberia  Red  Cross,  Iberia,  Mo.;  J.  B.  Scholefleld; 
John  O  Chappell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  L.  Buclm  alter; 
Trinity  Church,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Dr.  W.  V.  Daniels;  Fred 
Hoffman;  Dr.  AnnaMcKamy;  Bernard  C.  Noyes;  Alice  G. 
llurd;  Barnardsville  S.  S.,  BarnardsvUle,  N.  C. ;  Edith 
Coleman  Methodist  S.  S.,  Woodstock,  Ga. ;  Wm.  Marvin 
Johnson;  J.  VV.  Graver;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  P.  Batcheler; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hazen;  Stephen  T.  Davis;  Thos.  W. 
McDougall;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Wajiderer;  Geo.  H.  Uecke;  J. 
E.  Knox;  Chas.  Henry  McWilliams;  Dr.  Francis  B.  Kel- 
logg; Wm.  A.  Magee;  Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Crowell  and  Family; 
Dorothy  Jane  and  Jean  Lucille  Sweeney;  John  W.  and 
Nancy  Duncan  Corbett;  James  E.  Smitherman;  W.  B. 
Williard;  C.  A.  Edwards;  C.  F.  Schmidt,  Jr.;  Walter  H. 
Close;  Fred  F.  Gordon;  Sanitary  Steam  Laundry;  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  D.  B.  Turner;  "Lover  of  Little  Children,"  Newark, 
N.  J.;  C.  M.  Crofoot;  Members  of  Chapter  N.  P.  E.  O., 
Alliambra,  Calit.;  G.  H.  Orcutt;  "'Au  India  Missionarv," 
Allahabad,  India;  "An  Overseas  Y  Girl,"  N.  Y.  C. ; 
West  Mathews  Circuit  M.  E.  Church  So.,  Mobjack,  Va. ; 
J.  A.  Eeed;  "Anonymous,"  N.  Y.  C. ;  Prattville  Camp  No. 
208  W.  O.  W.,  Prattville,  Ala.;  W.  H.  and  Edna  W. 
Kemps;  Florence  F.  Taylor;  '■Little  Willie,"  Jennings, 
La.;  A.  W,   Bernhart;  Mrs.  Theo.  Dickinson;  Ira  Crosmaii. 

D.  H.  Hush;  jMargaret  M.  Craig;  Donation  through  the 
Sherman  '■Courier,"  Texas;  A.  B.  Strickler;  Prof.  C.  R. 
Sipes;  Annie  J.  De  Angelis;  G.  Beis;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
l''rank  E.  McCabe;  Marie  Adams  and  Mr.  and  Sirs.  H.  S. 
Adams  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Adams;  Dr.  W.  L. 
Evven;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Baker;  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  of  M.  E.  Church,  South  Greneda,  Miss.;  E.  B. 
Stevens;  Arthur  Wangemann;  H.  S.  Spencer;  T.  Garrison 
Morflt;  Chemical  Enghieer,  Berlin,  N.  U. ;  Herbert  P. 
Gidden  and  Family;  Anna  H.  Banks  and  L.  Y'.  Banks; 
Mrs.  Bobert  J.  Fleming;  A.  D.  Sisson;  Thos.  Kimber 
and  John  S.  Kimber;  Louie  A.  Hall; William  Cordes;  F. 
S.  Strong,  Jr. ;  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Tarbill ;  Wm.  and  Mabel 
Armstrong;  Mary  CaroUne  Bentley  and  Charlotte  Lewis 
Bentley  and  Edward  Ward  Bentley  and  Delford  Fallon; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  W.  Jones;  H.  J.  McGhan;  Kathrme 
Jones;  DoroUiy  C.  Ramsey;  Edward  L.  and  Agnes  F. 
Keyes;  O.  E.  Stone  Family;  T.  B.  and  H.  L.  Dilworth; 
Herman  Howard;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Washington;  Electric  Fur- 
nace Co.,  Salem,  Ohio;  Carrie  .Dietrick;  Mary  T.  Ewing; 
A.    R.   McNeill. 

$49.57— Geo.   D.  Baker. 

$49.30 — ■■Anonymous,"    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

$49.15— All  Saints'  College,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

$48.50— Plymouth    Church,    Oakland.    Cal. 

$48.35 — St.  John's  Chapel  Church  Charity  Foundation 
of    Long   Island. 

$48.10 — Committee  in  Town,  Wakeeney,  Kan. 

$48.00  each— Henrietta  E.  M.  Heidgerd  and  Gustav  H. 
Hriilgeid;  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Florence,  Pa.; 
Laceyville    Public    School,    Laceyville,    Pa. 

$47.73 — Horace   Mann    School,    East    St.    Louis,    111. 

$47.61 — Community    Xmas   Tree,    Kulm,    N.    Dak. 

$47.15 — S.  S.  Children  of  Emmanuel  Epis.  Church, 
Koilogg,    Idaho. 

$46,93— Methodist  Church  S.  S.  and  Friends.  Thomp- 
son  Falls,   Mont. 

$46.50— ilobile  Bay  Pioneer  Club,  Fowl  Elver,  Ala.; 
Filst  Baptist  Church,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  .lugust 
A.    Bonshausen. 

$46.30— Cadillac    Sales    Force    of    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

$46.28— *"irst    Baptist    Church,    Bristol,    Vt. 

$46.08 — First    Congregational    Church,    Glencoe,    Minn. 

$45.80— M.    E.    Church,    Paullina,    Iowa. 

$45.39 — Shelby    Community,    Sholby.    Ind. 

$45.26-8.    S.    of    Presby.    Church,   McAlisterville,    Pa. 

$45.24— Olga    Hanson    and    Little    Brother. 

$45.06— Grace   Methodist   S.    S.,    Pickens.    S.    C. 

$45.00  each — Employees  of  Post  Otllee,  Redfield, 
S.  Dak.:  Sevier  H.  S.  and  Mr.  Ogden,  Richfield,  Utah; 
S.  S.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  S.  H. 
Marcuse,  B.  J.  Marcuse  and  Beverly  and  Geo.  Marcuse; 
First  Presbyterian  S.  S.,  Honesdale,  Pa.;  Girl  Scouts  of 
Marion,  N.  Y. ;  C.  L.  Grant;  Members  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  West  River,  Md. ;  Church  of  the  Nativity,  Huuts- 
ville,    Ala.;   G.    0.    Folsom. 

$44.75 — Church    of    the    Messiah,     Woods    Hole,    Mass. 

$44.28 — Jay    Gould    Memorial    Church,    Boxbury,    N.    Y. 

$44.20— Crane    P.     S..    Crane,    Mo. 

$43.65— Abram   M.    Vi'eaver. 

$43.50  each— Bethany  Union  S.  S.,  Upland,  Cal.;  Mc- 
Kiiidrca    Chapel,    Odessa.    Mo. 

$43.45 — First   Cong.    Church,    Boulder,    Colo. 

$43.22— Ladies'  Aid  and-  S.  S.  Methodist  Church, 
Sloan,    Iowa. 

$43.08— iMrs.    Sarah   B.    Bower. 

$43.00  each — Annie  Hanrahan,,  David  B.  Neil,  Jr. ; 
Gertrude    Converse;    M.    E.    Sunday    S. ,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

$42.90 — Presbyterian    Church.    Craigmont,    Idaho. 

$42.79— ."^sliland    H.    S.    Science    Club,    Ashland,    Wis. 

$42.66 — M.  F.  Penrod  and  Parkersburg  Public  Schools, 
r^irkcrsburg,     Iowa. 

$42.50  each — St.  James's  Church,  Bolivar,  Tenn.;  Cen- 
tral   Congregational    S.    S..    Atjanta,    Ga. 

$42.11 — Masons    and    Eastern    Star,    McLean,    111. 

$42.05     Presby.    S.    S,.    Roanoke    Rapids,    N.    C. 

$42.00  each— People  of  Sabinsville,  Pa.;  Republic  S.  S. 
find  Dacota  S.  S..  Wevaco,  W.  Va. ;  C.  H.  Schreiber; 
:.;.s.    Wm.    P.   Worth;    Presby.    S.    S.,    Omal;,    Wu^h. 


$41.55 — Oakland   Presby.    Sab.    Schools,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

$41.33— First   Baptist  Church,   Midland,   Mich. 

$41.11— First    i'resby.    S.    S.,    Helena,    Ark. 

$41.05 — Community    of    Koslyn,    S.    Dak. 

$41.00  each — The  John  K.  Brown  College,  Siloam 
Springs.     Ark. ;    Employees    of    lorr    &    American    Express  . 

Co.,  Winona,  Miss.;  D.  A.  Wat;  Payson  St.  M.  P. 
Cbnrcli,    Baltimore,    Md. 

$40.86 — Bethlehem   S.    S.,    Harrisonburg,   Va. 

$40.65 — Toqua    Presby.     Sabbath    School,    Vonore,    Tenn. 

$40.25  each — "Friends  on  the  Hilltop,"  Columbus.  O. ; 
West  Sheridan  S.  S.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Laddonia  Public 
Schools,    Mo? 

$40.22 — Scoville  Brotherhood  Class  First  Congrega- 
tional   Church,    Norwich,    N.    Y. 

$40.11  each— High  School,  Melrose,  Minn.;  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Clay  County  High  School,  Clay 
Center,    Kan. 

$40.  ro— Dover    Public   School,    Dover,    N.    J. 

$40.00  each — J.  F.  Hager;  Mrs.  Florence  G.  Parkin- 
son; Grace  L.  Bird;  C.  S.  Linder;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dins- 
mare  and  W.  H.  Sandford,  Patton,  Pa. ;  Betty  Hopkins 
and  Geo.  J.  Hopkins,  Jr. ;  Jr.  Bed  Cross,  Uniontown,  Ky.  ; 
Ben  and  Willis  E.  Moore;  First  Baptist  Church,  Havre 
De  Grace,  Md. ;  Condor  High  School,  Condor,  N.  V.; 
Jlrs.  Cherua,  Miss  Klast  and  Miss  Godman;  ,W.  A. 
Prideaux;  Philathea  Class  of  Ithaca  Methodist  S.  S« 
Ithaca,  Midi.;  Oscar  Judd  and  C.  V.  Norman;  Renick 
Fate  and  Alice  Fate;  W.  E.  Coonev;  "A  Toronto 
Family,'"  Can.;  Chas.  W.  Haldeman;  Alfred  K.  Mills; 
H.  B.  Evans;  Girls  of  Westminster  Home,  Wooster,  O. : 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Wherry;  Church  of  Christ  Disciples,  Tap- 
pan,  Ohio;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hecox;  Rev.  C.  A.  Vincent;  A.  E. 
Bicht;  Vicksburg  Baptist  Church,  Bandall,  Kan.;  Dr. 
Thos.  McNeer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Heady  Wakefield; 
"In  Memory  of  Marie  'rherc^  Frantz,"  Knoxville,  Tenn.; 
A.  C.  Pendleton;  "Anonymous,"  Sumter,  S.  C. ;  C.  W. 
Butli;  G.  W.  McCutcheon;  Grace  Mclntyre  and  Family; 
Men's  Class  First  Presby.  Church,  North  Platte,  Neb. ; 
W.  M.  Hull;  Otis  Hidden  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Irene 
Hague;  Comm.  B.  W.  Coboniss;  M.  J.  Mudge;  Elizabeth 
Parkinson;  Francis  E.  Goifin;  Mrs.  David  A.  Hays;  Air. 
and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Hoskins;  Trinity  Southern  Meth.  Church, 
Jlonterrey,  N.  L.  Mexico;  Y'atesboro  Public  School, 
Yatesboro,    Pa. 

$39.83— People    of    Latoh,    Wash. 

$39.80— Zion    Church,    Columbia    Presby.,    Tenn. 

$39.57 — Christian     Science     Society,     Caldwell,     Idaho. 

$39.12— Mt.    Auburn    Christian    S.    S.,    Ediiiburg,    InU. 

$39.00— Coclnan    Metli.    Church,    Ga. 

$38.85 — Union    Service,    Brookhaven,    Miss. 

$38.66 — Christian    Church,    Palmyra,    Mo. 

$38.50— Flat    Run    Church,    Flat    Run,    Va. 

$38.00 — Irwin    Presbyterian    Church,     Stoneboro,    Pa. 

$37.89 — ''Anonymous."    Canton,    Ohio. 

$37.85— Leipsic   M.    E.    Church,   Leipsic,    Del. 

$37.75 — Ladies'  SocSal  Club^'  I^esbyteiftan  Cliurch, 
Cirdeville,    Ohio. 

$37.30— Ruth  Isabclle  and  Leonard  Nelson  and  M.  L. 
Nelson. 

$37.00  each — Unitarian  S.  S.,  Pomona,  Cal.;  Moosic 
Presby.  C.  E.  Society,  Moosic,  Pa. ;  M.  E.  Church  of 
Horton,  Jackson  County,  Mich.;  Salemville  Mission  of 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  Alexandria,  Pa.;  J.  S.  Uakk- 
man;    Zion    Church    S.    S.,    G.-eene,    N.    Y. 

$36.50  each — Christmas  Gathering  at  Unadilla  Forks, 
West  Whifield,  N.  Y. ;  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church,  Luther- 
ville,    Md. 

$36.00  each— J.  H.  Denton;  Clear  Christian  Church, 
riear  Creek,  Ind.;  Y.  P.  Missionary  of  the  M.  E.  Cli.. 
Deer   Lodge,    Jlont. ;   Mt.    Freedom    Presby.    Church,   N.    ,1. 

$35.83— First    Baptist    S.    S.,    Hughson,   Cal. 

$35.50  each — Northrop  Drug  Store,  Pass  Christian. 
Miss.;  The  Perrin  Memorial  Church,  Newton  Lower 
Falls,    Mass. 

$35.28— Greenfield   P.    S.,    Greenfield,   Ohio. 

$35.20— Mrs.  John  B.  Fassett's  S.  S.  Class,  Tunk- 
hannock.    Pa. 

$35.00  each— Mr.  Garrett  and  H.  C.  Stratton;  F.  D. 
Smith;  History  Classes  Ball  High  S.,  Galveston,  Texas; 
W.  L.  Hall;  A.  G.  King;  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Hobble  and  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Hobble;  Mrs.  Newton  Hart  and  Daughter;  Faith 
and  Hugh  Weed;  Dr.  W.  E.  Wright;  Edna  L.  McCarr; 
Elsie  Blackwell  and  May  Eldredge;  Myrtle  King;  Mrs. 
Lawrence  B.  Smith;  Robert  D.  Kennedy;  Newton  High- 
lands, Mass. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kember  and  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Plaisted  and  A.  N.  Plaisted;  R.  E.  Booth;  Harry 
Louderbough;  Evangelical  S.  S.,  Owensville,  Mo.;  Meth 
Church  and  S.  S.,  Manning.  Iowa;  House  Staff  of  Couniy 
Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  L.  T.  Carlisle;  Winka 
Werner;  Dr.  J.  R.  Culkin;  Wesley  Bible  Class,  First 
ileth.  Episcopal  Church,  So.  Monroe.  La. ;  Ladies'  Bible 
Class  of  Christ  Church,  Warren,  Ohio;  "A  Friend." 
Rome,  N.  Y^  ;  Mrs.  Dalglish;  Junior  Dept.  of  the  Presby. 
Church,  Norwood,  Ohio;  "Mrs  G.  B.  C."  and  "M.  E. 
C,"  Ashton,  111.;  Mrs.  S.  E.  and  Helen  F.  Horner; 
Mildred  and  Katherine  Drummond;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Bartro 
and   L.    K.    Batterton. 

$34.86— The  S.  S.  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Marble 
Falls,    Texas. 

$34.40— Kate    L.    Barnes. 

$34.00  each — Chas.  E.  Carpenter;  Wevaco  and  Noto- 
mine  (W.  Va.)  S.  S.,  Wevaco,  W.  Va. ;  English  Classes 
of  Mingo  Junction  Schools,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio;  Glcn- 
dive    Theosophical    Stttdy    Class,    Glendive,    Mont. 

$33.85— Citizens    of    Magalloway    Valley,    N.    H. 

$33.80— M.    E.    Church.    .So.    Clinton.   N.    C. 

$33.45 — Christian    Church,    Humeston,    Iowa. 

$33.25 — East   Decatur   S.    S.,   Paw   Paw,    Mich. 

$33.00  each — Surety  Underwriters'  Ass'n  of  Northern 
California,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Lake  Wesanking  Com- 
munity, Towanda,  Pa.;  Lehman  Poster  Advertising  Co.. 
Aberdeen,  Wash.;  The  Texas  Ave.  Meth.  S.  S.,  Shrevc- 
port.    La.;    Class    First    Presby.     Church,    Newark,    Ohio; 

B.  A.    Burleson;    Collection    Through   R.    C.    Dickersons, 
$32.82 — First   Congregational    Church,   Georgetown,   Conn. 
$32.60— Mothers'    Jewels'    Home.    Y'ork,    Neb. 
$32.50— Church    of    Christ    at    Mystic,    Iowa. 
$32.30 — Union    Congregational    S.     S..    Calipatrla,    Cal. 
$32.15    each— Presbyterian    S.    S.,   Howard   Lake,    Mhui.; 

People  of  Alpha,  111. ;  Women's  Auxiliary,  Fort  Mill 
Presby.   Church,   Fort  Jtill,  S.   C. 

$32.00  each — Stockton  (Cal.)  Telephone  Operator; 
■Men's  Star  Bible  Class  of  Grace  Missionary  Church. 
Zion  City,  111.;  Daniel  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Albert    E.    Patterson. 

$31.75— Mogadore   Disciple    S.    S.,    Ohio. 

$31.50— The    Gospel    Clunch,    Sturgis,    Mich. 

$31.38— Harriet    L.    Herring. 

$31.25— Public    School   of    Dolores,    Colo. 

$31.10— St.    John's   Ev.    Luth.    Church,    Mt    Pulaski,    HI. 

$31.00  each — Mr.  a)id  Mrs.  B.  H.  Pershing  and  Friends: 
Fred    L.    Ingle;    Joseph    M.    Burgh. 

$30.97 — New    Vienna    High    School,    New    Vienna,    Ohio. 

$30.90— People    of    Westfleld,    Sab.insville,    Pa. 

$j0.75 — Live   Wives'    Class   and   Friends,   Rishig  Sun,    0. 

$a0.56— Barkers  Creek  Baptist  Church,   S.   C. 

$30.50 — Sharon    Baptist    Church,    Khig    William,    Va. 

$30.41— Mr.    and   Mrs.    Leon    B.    Kendall. 

$30.14— Four   Teachers   Empire  Jr.   H.   S..   Cleveland,   O. 

$30.10— Mrs.  B.   C.    Simpson. 

$30.00  each— W.  L.  Moses;  B.  F.  Stewart,  Ida  V. 
Carr,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnson  and  H.  A.  Ware;  Mrs.  Robt. 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Halverstadt;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Taylor  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheatley ;  John  Biesnec 
Ked   and   James   Oswalt   and   Stephen   A.    Card;    Frank   J.. 

C.  E.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Freeman;  Winnsbnro  Mills 
S<'hool.  S.  C;  A.  IL  Lyon;  J.  W.  Steen,  J.  B.  Buckler. 
P.  Johnson,  L.  M.  Leit,  P.  M.  Finks  and  Wm.  M. 
JIcLennan;    Nell    Auto    Co.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal.;    Eliza- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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'acemakGr  in  Pnco 

as  Ci/e/I  as  consiruciio 


T'\W\  man  with  the  most  liaiul- 
soriiely  furnished  office  need  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  ol  the 
**  Pacemaker"  price.  Ihou^li  low  in 
cost,  the  "l*acemaker"  is  a  sph^iuhd 
sturdy  steel  hie,  smooth-rimnin^  in 
operation,  and  heautiful  in  design  and 
Hnish. 

The  special  V-D  lubricated  roller 
hearings  cut  the  cost.  IMiese  anti-fric- 
tion bearings  rei)lace  slide  suspension 
tracks  and  roll  the  most  heavily  loaded 
drawer,  with  its  .SOOO  letters  and 
guides,  opened  or  closed  at  a   touch. 


I  he  "  Pacemaker"  is  rinished  in  a  rich, 
olive-green  enamel.  Handles,  ticket 
holders,  and  compressor-rod  knobs  are 
bronze.  Not  a  bolt  or  rivet  is  used 
in  its  construction.  Ml  corners  and 
joints  are  tuseci  by  o.\ygen-acet\  lene 
and  electric  welding.  This  hie  will 
always  remain  true  and  rigid  and  the 
drawers  will  always  run  true  as  a  die. 

^ Ou  can't  really  appreciate  the  re- 
markable econonn  ot  this  hie  until 
\()u  compare  it  with  the  other  tiles  on 
rhe  dealer's  floor.  If  your  office  dealer 
lannot  supply  you,  write  u^  direi  t. 


\ 


'Vhii  prici    s/is^htiy   higher  ueit  'if  llu    Misiisiippi  ami  iouth  of  llw   Afason-Dixon  lint. 

IHE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CM  VKLAM) 
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Grapefruit 

Tree-ripened  Sealdsweet  grap.^fruit 
are  now  ready. 

They  have  great  food  and  health 
values  and  add  an  appetizing  zest  to 
every  meal. 

Nature  provides  them  a  juice-retain- 
ing, germ-repelling  coat  and  seals  the 
Avhole  in  a  glossy,  golden  overcoat. 

You  and  all  your  family  will  he  luq)- 
pier  and  healthier  if  youeat  plenty  ol 
Sealdsweet  grapefruit. 


Oranges 

Sealdsweet  oranges  are  now  ripe, 
sweet  and  full-flavored. 

The  delightful  contents  will  put  the 
roses  of  Florida  into  the  cheeks  of 
children. 

They  are  filled  with  concentrated 
sunshine,  and  freely  enough  used  will 
rout  the  most  persistent  grouch. 

Select  oranges  by  weight;  the  hea\  ier 
they  are  the  more  juice  ],ou  will  get. 
Sealdsweet  oranges  are  better  than 
ordinary  kinds  because  juicier. 

Tell  Your  Dealer  You  Want 

Sealdsweet  Gt  ape  fruit  and  Oranges 

Write  Now  for  Gift  Book 

"Florida's  Food-Fruits" 

Tells  how  easily  and  quickly  to  make  niaii.v 
delightful  cakes,  pastries,  salads,  sauce?,  desserts, 
confections  and  ices.  All  recipes  thoroughh- 
tested.  Write  today  for  your  gift  copj-.  .\ddres:^ 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  EXCHANGE 

628  Citizens  Bank  Bldg. 

TAMPA,    FLORIDA 

To  make  sure  of  dependable  grapefruit 
and  oranges,  look  on  boxes  and  wranpers 
for  the  Sealdsweet  trademark  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  a  great  body  of 
five  thousand  grove  owners  who  sell  their 
own  fruits  to  avoid  speculation  in  them. 


pCITRUS_EXCMANGE|^^    ^^^jtff 


\  a. ;    Clara 
St.    Marks's 
bak. ;     Daniel 


22,  1921 

Ijitli,  Jai'o  iiiiil  Ki-liaid  Xoitliup;  ••Arizona,"  CourUiiiul, 
Ariz.;  Margaret  Cliapman  Ciani;  The  Jackson  Family; 
■'lu  Memory  of  Little  taro.iiie  Cooiubs  Speakes" ;  Joliii 
n  Ilaii;  "Six  Children/'  .Santa  ISarbara,  Cal. ;  Geo  1 . 
McLean  •  Mrs  H.  W.  Klein,  Jeanette  Kicdeman;  Mrs. 
.Taclison  Taylor,  .Tr. ;  B.  H.  Simons;  J.  L.  Jensen  and 
White  Lake  Cooperatiye  Creamery,  S.  Dak.;  liv.  L.  L. 
lieal-  Mary  A.  and  John  J.  Woods;  Alden  t.  bvoilt; 
Lii  ia  Johnson ;  A.  E.  Keniyurthy ;  Traveling  Men  s  S.  b. 
(lass  of  First  M.  E.  Church,  DuBois.  Pa.;  Xnias  Otter- 
ing  Popes  Creek  Baptist  S.  S.,  Baynesvuie, 
E.  Maier;  Dr.  N.  L.  Seelye;  E.  F.  Paul; 
Jlissioiiary      Society,      Grand     Forks,      N.  „.     „   •   ,     • 

Jiatisle;  Leila  M.  Cramer;  Minter  J^loyd;  G.  W .  Panitei 
A.  L  Averill;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Mi.ner;  Kiith,  !•  lorence,  Kobt. 
V...  Thomas  F.,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  a;.il  W.  A.  McCleary ;  ^^.  A. 
Owvn  and  Sisters;  Mrs.  David  C.  Cook,  Jr.;  Eva  Louise 
Bur;  Eunice  G.  Prichard;  Henrietta  B.  Coke;  Jared  i- 
ILucli;  C.  M.  Whltworth,  M.  Lee  and  H.  S.  Davis; 
Koberl  U.  Culberson;  Mrs.  Clara  W.  Bierns;  TL  M. 
Euslis;  Dr.  Warren  Kiley  and  Mrs.  A.  Gassleni;  Irene 
Putnam;  Constance  IL  Thirliied;  Mineiui  Kaut.i;  B-  D- 
Jackson;  Opel;asit  Farms  Employees,  Gleiidalc,  _  Ohio, 
Frank  F.  Lyon;  George  Dresch;  I.  H.  Fieimng;  J.  J., 
M.  B.  Z.  and  F.  W.  A.,"  Pasadena,  Cal.;  M.  P.  Cioss, 
W  W.  Scwell;  Maywood  Baptist  S.  S..  Kansas 
Mc. ;  Helen  D.  Montanarl;  Caro.ino  W.  Bates; 
Boblev;  J.  S.  Sheperd;  Boy  T.  Wriglit;  Dorothy  M.  \  an 
]).\ne;  Buw.ing  Green  Moth.  y.  .S.,  A  a  ;  Jennie  ■»•  »' p 
Bessie  11.  M.irey;  Arthur  P.  Bishop  and  Famil.v;  Ida  L. 
Peterson;  II.  D.  Zucker;  ••In  Memory  ot  Morris  Bosen- 
baum,"  St..  Petersburg,  Fla. ;  B.  N.  Chapter  P  I'-  <?•  "f 
lloi,vwoo.l,  Cal.;  Phebe  L,  Elliott;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\a5ne 
H.  i'.cweis;  F.ora  Barron;  M.  A.  Offenbaclier  and  K.  J. 
Bal.er;  Mrs.  Homer  Thrall;  H.  L.,  Clias.  i-.  and  MoUie 
Craft;  Anna  M.  Johnson;  Josephine  M.  Dion;  Carve  anci 
Jane  Wand.ess;  Laura  E.  Chrlstman;  .1.  ^V  .""'m',',';,; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Baker;  Schools  of  I'oseyville,  Ind. ,  Di.ton 
Preshv.  Church,  Hilton  Village,  Va. ;  The  L  !"on  b.  b.. 
Genoa,  Ohio;  Baptist  Church  of  Mas(Mi,  Mich.;  L. 
Uapwood;  Etta  G.  Ormsboe;  A.  M.  Waugh; 
thapter  No.  101,  O.  E.  S..  Columlms, 
KeLy;  Marguerite  M.  Judson;  Mrs.  A.  P. 
T.  Hamery;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  K. 
Siierman;  Mrs.  John  Isham:  David 
.longeiieel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Noble 
Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Hubbard;  W.  I-I. 
Christian    Scientists    of    Harvard, 


City, 
James   H. 


L. 
Mmewa 
Ohio ;  \V.  R. 
Batchelor;  Geo. 
Caskey;  Arthur 
Marthi ;  L.  W. 
;  F.  W.  Bi'.ssett; 
Adiur'n;  L.  O.  Taylor; 
Neb.;  Lt.  J.  M.  Mc- 
Cuhoch;  Mrs.  Anna  Forsytne  and  Lena  ^'''^^J't''^.,  1''."'" 
lips;  W.  T.  .Martin  and  Fri<;nds;  Charlotte  ihil.ips, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Edwards  and  J.  S.  Edwards;  Bachael 
Giittith;  M.  J.  Clarke  and  Suye  Narita;  Laura  1< .  Gil- 
beil;  Bev.  and  Mrs.  Franldhi  T.  Osborn ;  S.dne>  i 
(■■luiii;  ".M.  L.  N.."  Westfle.d.  N.  J.;  Harriet  Wnson, 
The  Tacoma  Park  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Tacoma  I  ark,  {>■'■■■ 
Aeniio  B.  and  iloUie  L.  Paul;  Free  Baptist  C  hnu'h 
S.  S.  of  Columbus  Quarter.  N.  V.;  Sara  KetMier;  Louis 
M.  Sweeny;  Kev.  Allen  F.  DeCamp;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Harry 
W.    Brown;    New   Era    Highlander    Class    ot    the   Hig.dand 


W.  Brown:  New  Era  Highlander  Class  ot  the  Uig.Uaiu 
Paik  Presbyterian  .S.  S.,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,-  Mrs.  L.  n, 
Edmiston;     J.     B.    Morris;    Ladi'-s'     t-'ncle      t  entre    Cong, 


I. 


168  th 
Iowa; 


Anne  and  Jane,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;. Nathan  \\.  ^^'"K?*"^!' 
Geo.  \V.  Whetstone;  E.la  Va.ehtino  and  M.  -V.  «^"tiW 
and  Z.  H.  Benton:  Dr.  V.  A.  Humphrey;  Grace  M. 
Wood;  Edith  Macium;  H.  <-'•  J*"  Scaac'k;  Hei  ry  \\. 
Grittith;  L.  M.  Willis;  Jennie  Barnd  and  Mr.  and  Mis. 
A  V  Stowell;  Messrs.  Ohnions  and  Pennebakers;  A.  K. 
Ferguson;  American  Grocers'  Society,  Ncvyai'k,  ^>-  •'••.^^• 
Bethel  Church,  Tusculum.  Tenn.;  Mrs.  !■•  V,'«  iVi  «'  «' 
E,  Mission  S.  S.,  Chrlstiansburg,  Ohio;  C^H^fit'l^'  ,^-  'J- 
Class,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mrs.  E.  .1.  Scamied,  iaye  A. 
Beer;  Henry  Standfast;  Geo.  S.  Armstrong ;  Jeuiu,  1. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Garrett;  CJ.  E.  Adams;  Mr.  and  M rs  Ha  rj 
F  Good  and  Jessie  M.  Good;  I'lmployees.  Accounting 
Bureau,  Norfolk  &  Western  Baihvay  (  o.,  Boanoke,  V  a._. 
Airs  \  A  Deering;  W.  A.  Seyler;  Chapter  A.  L.,  P.  E. 
O.  "New  Sharon,  'I'owa ;  Woman's  Christiaii  Teinpenaice 
Cnion.  Kingston,  Tenn.;  T  J.  Aldred;_  1  >e^^^.v  ^"^,1 
Club.  Barnesvihe,  Ohio;  '  Albuqueraue  N.  M  t-race 
Befnnned  S.  S.,  Liscomb.  Iowa;  J.  L  Galen;  Peicy  Bott. 
$29.55 -Adair    School    of   Astoria,    Ore.  rnHstisiTi 

$29.00    each-Air.     and    Ms.     J.     B.    Evans;    Cristian 
(Munch    of   Le.xinglon,    111.;    Grant   City- High   fechool   His 
tiirv    Students,    Mo. 
$28. 9u  -  Chiistian    Church,    Norwich,    Kan. 
$28.73   -Episcopal    S.     S..    Rock    Springs,    A\  yo. 
S2C.75  — •■In    Memory    ot    Lt.    J'ouglas    B.    Green, 
Inf.    (Uainbow   Div.),  Pottsville,  Pa." 

$28.30     each— First    Baptist    Church,    Elk    Horn 
Clnisti-n    S.    S.    of   Beeville,    Texas.  „      „        .^ 

$28.25     each    -Primary     Dept.     Westminster    S.     S.,     At- 
lanta    Ga  ;   Grace    Cuited   Brethren    Church,    Carlis.e,    Pa. 
$28.13     Franklin   S.    S.,  M.    E.   C.   S.,   Frank.hi,   W.   Va. 
$28.10   -The       MethodLst       Church       and       Presbyterian 
I'nited,    Waterman,    111.  ^,  ..^     ^ 

$2^.00  uach- Pupils  and  Faculty  Newton  H.  S.,  Ne-w- 
ton.  Mo.;  S.  S.  of  the  Meth.  Protestant  Church,  Lyiich- 
liurg,    Va. 

$27.70     W.    W.    Clark. 
$27, C3— Community   of  Kingston,   Wash. 
$27.50    each— Citizens    of    York    County,    S.    C. 
Heeg    &     Co.,     Waterman,    111.;    Ora    A.    R.     P. 
School,    Laurens,    S.     C. 

$27.28  -Grace   Episcopal   Church   S.    S. 
$27.26  —Town    of    Scircleville,    Ind. 

$27.00  each— Powell  A'alley  Pauns  Teachers  Assoc, 
Grts.  am.  Ore. ;  First  Congregational  Church,  JIcKeesport, 
Pa.;  English  Classes  of  Eust  Technical  High  School,  Bed- 
ford, Ohio;  St.  Joseph  S.  S.,  Elnisport,  N.  Y. ;  Harriet 
Smith. 

$26.81— People     of     Grandview     and     Second 
Church.    AIo. 

$28.75— Citizens    of   Marshall,    Texas. 
$26.6!  -Pearce    Children. 

$26.60 — Poolesville     Tniou     Thanksgivhig     Day 
P(:oics\ille,   Aid. 
$26.53    -St.    Alatthew's    Church,    Darlington,    S.    C. 
$26.50    each — Henry   AUorfer;    Attica    High    School,    Ind. 
$26.00    each — Salida    Baptist    Churcli,    No.    Kenova,    O. ; 
Swedish    JHssion    Church,    Leroy,    Mich. ;    John    W.    Wool- 
lett;  Westbrook  High  School,  Ale.;  Mrs.  E.  A.   Strout ;  Jack 
Baton;    I>.    Francisco;    Episcopal    Church    of    So.    Jackson- 
ville,    Fla.;     The     B.     Family,     Newark,     N.     J.;     Estelle 
AI.    Aleiuicl;    J.    W.    Hancock;    Tom    Roberts;   Men's    Bible 
(lass   of  St.    Paul's   Church   and  Edw.    \.    Jones,   Jr.;  The 
School,     Metropolitan,     Mich. 
-Walter    H.    Alaxwell. 
-Immanucl    S.    .'^.j    Klmballton, 
A.    D.    Rowlands. 
each — Four     Mile     Community, 
Cumiierhind    Presby.    Church    of    Moberly, 
of    tlie    Vermont    Shade    Boiler    Co.,    A'ergennes,    A''t. ;    The 
Children's    Friends    and    Fifth.    Sixth,    Seventh    Grades    of 
West    Side    School.    Hudson,    Alich. 

$25.30 — Highland    Holiness    Church    at    Howard,    Pa. 
$25.25    each — J.    J.    Thtniias;    Dr.    Gertrude    Johnson;    J. 
H.     AIcGlnnis;     J.     N.     Long     School     Children,     Cleburne, 
Texas;    l.'r.    E.    A.    Kusel;    Chesterton    Public   School,   Ind. 
$25.13— Cora    Alontgomeiy. 

$2o.M— S.  S.  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  North 
TiiiiMw^nda,    N.    Y. 

$25.00  each— G.  W.  Harlan;  Harry  P.  Daugherty;  J. 
M.  Woods;  E.  Sedhuck;  Frank  H.  Cummings;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  AI.  Rcbicker  and  Airs.  F.  IS.  R.  Blakesly;  Walter 
I).  Pollard;  Horace  M.  Crawford;  Air.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
IJang;  Air.  and  Airs.  Beth  (_'.  Ferguson;  Emerson  G.  Ter- 
rell; John  J.  Lichter;  Dr.   A.  C.    Horsmaii;  H.   G.   Phillips; 


A.    G. 

Sabbath 


Alexandria,   Ta. 


AI.      E. 


Service, 


Princeloi 
$25.95 
$25.83 
$25.69 
$25.50 


Iowa. 

Decker.     Aloiit. ; 
Ale. ;    Employees 


E.  E.  Dcemei;  .\nnc  K.  Wheelei;  Lindcmvood  College  of 
St.  Chancs.  Alo. ;  W.  T.  Henry;  K.  T.  (  olUngs;  Mrs.  H. 
K.  Clhic;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Heiu'y  W.  Smith;  Christhan 
Science  S.  S.,  Garden  (  itv,  Kans,  ;  Dr.  H.  M.  Follus;  Dr. 
G.  S.  Clark;  Airs.  L.  Caller:  T.  U.  .Mclvibhen ;  II.  R.  Hil- 
Jard;  AI.  I'reslon  Straight;  W.    II.   AI(d)oucll;   f.  W.   Lalng; 

F.  R.  McGec;  J.  W.  Clayton;  Florence  Parks;  Edw.  I. 
Berry;  E.  C.  Larson;  S.  Evans  .Selover;  Airs.  AI.  J. 
Graham,  J.  O.  'Gibson  Dcp't  Store;  P.  G.  ,s!ibler;  Young 
People's  League,  .\nslcy.  La.;  James  P.  Harper;  Airs.  R.  G. 
Ball:  Webb  Schoid,  Bell  Buckle.  Tenn.;  Wm.  H.  Smith; 
Ralph  Iloiterhotr;  Reginald  Thomas;  Charles  C.  Judd;  J.  H. 
Kolibcrs;  G.  H.  Padgett;  L.  Van  Voorbis;  H.  Clyde  Snook; 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  Alassies  Hill,  A'a. ;  W.  T. 
S\i afford:  William  Story;  Long  Beach  P.  S.  aud  Ixmg 
Beach  S.  S..  Wash.;  J)r.  W.  S.  Taylor;  Wm.  Foulds; 
John  S.  HariUng;  Dr.  G.  A.  Stuffa;  F.  A.  Jones;  M.  E. 
Christian  .S.  S.  of  Coatsburg,  III.;  "L.  E. ."  Waterloo, 
Iowa;  George  W.   Bader;  P.   ,S.   Webster;  O.   W.   Bueiithig; 

E.  Franken ;  Wm.  A.  Wood;  Mr.  and  Airs.  C.  N.  Fo.som; 
A.  C.  .Hart;  Oak  I'avk  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Gladys  L. 
Harden;  Episcopal  Church  of  Paris,  Texas;  E.  E.  LarKins; 
Mi. ton  Brackbid;  H.  P.  Alorrell;  Wm.  T.  liill;  C.  T. 
Dougherty:  E.  B.  T'arrand;  Geo.  B.  .\ndersoii;  J.  A. 
Hetrick;  Mrs.  D.  W.  Sissoii;  Robert  Widiams;  V.  C. 
Trout;  Frank  O.  Sweeney;  M.  L.  Crowell;  Air.  and  Mrs. 
K.  P.  Sch'egel  C.  R.  Al'.aire:  Gregory  *£  Williams; 
.\rthur  H.  Bi-r.non;  J.  F.  ilolhert;  Mis.  Alary  J.  George; 
Sarah  H.  Manning;  M.  Princess;  Adelaide  Eichler;  Hy- 
gii  no  l->ept.  of  tbd  National  Cash  Register  Co..  'Dayton, 
Ohio;  B.  E.  Hayuen  ;  l<lo;en;e  Rendleman;  Virginia  Raciiel 
Hamilton ;  Dr.  G.  C.  Berklieimer;  J.  T.  Alohov;  A.  C. 
Ciimme.;  R.  D.  Martin;  Ch.is.  Smith;  Airs.  W.  P.  Barker; 
C.  B.  White;  "Anonymous,"  Phil.,  Pa.;  E.  F.  Hinman;Dr. 
George  K.  Wrigm ;  Air.  and  Alr.s.  D.  W.  Lnpton;  Grant 
C.  Nobbs  Co.,  Pittsbiiigh,  Pa.;  Alls.  Robert  AI.  Burns; 
Dan  AlcGlynn;  H.  G.  l>.,dds;  Dr.  and  ALs.  F.  S.  Sud- 
darth;  'Trinity  Cinde,  Ki.;gs  Daughters  of  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.;  A.ii'o  JicKay  Jonah;  Alaiie  E.  Alinion;  Air.  and 
Airs.  Andrew  L.  Gilman;  Airs.  W.  S.  Ni.'iin.son;  Cluis.  L. 
Thompson;  N.  H.  Gently;  AUnicie  Lvmber  Co.,  Ind.;  S.  B. 
.Sevcrron;  Grace  ,S.  lialler;  (oca  C.da  Boltli.ig  Co.; 
•'Anonymous,"    Wilaaiiishnrg,   Ind.;   Idss  \V.    Sloniiier;   C. 

F.  Salber;  Lena  Iiines;  Airs.  W.  S.  Keani.'y;  IE  F. 
Hanson;  AV.  L.  Van  Saul;  John  it.  S.ott,  A.  M. ;  Mrs.  ,T. 
L.-  Miss  C.  I.  and  Miss  G.  Iii.mers;  A.  AI.  Turner;  Wm. 
O.  AH. ton;  Irene  Grant;  C.  A.  Dnsdall;  Mr.  and  Airs.  J. 
-M.  Starue;  Frank  D.  Jolinslon;  M.  E.  ii.  .Motter;  Alaiv  E. 
Poor;  O.  P.  R.,  Fl.  Wayne,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Snyder;  A. 
G.aliam;  Ihi.drey  &  Alotts;  J.  W,  .Vlleii;  H.  Eslrin;  Tiio 
Dnraiid  Lumber  Co.,  Mi<'li. ;  I'rank  ,'Siii,.y;  Harold  S.  James; 
Gdbert  Campliell;  Bradiier  J.  AInore;  J.  T.  Wnitiog;  (ier- 
(rude  L.  Hoyt;  Chas.  A.  Broiiby;  Airs.  J.  W.  Picrson; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Stopford;  H.  E.  Waither;  Cliristi..ii 
I'^udeavor  .S.jC.  of  1st  Rcfmnied  Church,  llami.toii,  Mich.; 
T.  H.  (5arry;  Jas.  H.  Hi, I;  Airs.  James  Thomson;  M..ud,c 
F.  Alurpney;  James  Balmonil;  Airs.  F.  J.  lieiuy;  J.  F. 
'Jhoni..s;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Gerard  0.  Creeswoh;  C.  C. 
Boeligc;  "In  Memory  of  Jessie  Pardy,"  Bouses  Pedilt, 
N.  Y. ;  Roy  C.  Bryan;  "One  Who  Loves  Bovs,"  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Dr.  J.  C.  Rei„snndl;  A.  D.  Caulfienl;  Dr. 
E.  H.  Beiinet;  Mr.  and  Airs.  F.  W.  Stevens;  Widow's  Son 
Lvidge  No.  ;i...5,  Livingston,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  B.  Snyder:  Big 
Cre.k  S.  S.,  Cal.;  R.  \.  Adams;  W.  S.  HeiidricK;  Amer- 
ican Brake  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Al.i.;  Alary  J.  I.abarce;  Airs. 
>r..nces  \.  .^•anford:  J.  F.  Keiil;  A.  D.-JSiegel;  Jas.  A. 
Evans;  A.  H.  Slo.zenb/iach;  Wiiiani  Park;  1>.  Van  Ant- 
Wci-p;  Ji.mcs  Ryan;  Air.  aud  Al.s.  S.  B.  Campbell;  Donald 
and  Maij./iie  AiacArthur;  M.s.  AI.  K.  Knoop;  Harry  J. 
Bennett;  Cariolilon  AI.  E.  Ci.urch,  (Ja. ;  F.  E.  IlutcliLsoii; 
Al.eu  Hammond;  F.  R.  ISarnes  and  J.  Frank  Hawu;  Air. 
and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Valenthic;  Al.  C.  Anderson  and  L.  M. 
Peterson;  L.  L.  Banknight:  Clara  E.  Alonte;  Peter  E. 
Gebhard;  Dr.  John  \  aiuler  Laaii;  Drs.  .1.  Enimit  and  Edw. 
R.  t;cx;  J.  H.  Crafton;  Dr.  John  Davics.  Jr.;  Alark- 
kanen-iiaiigsrud  Co.,  Floodwood,  ilinn. ;  ••In  tlie  Namo 
of  haro.d,  '  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohi.);  ••Anonymous."  South 
Dennis,  N.  J.;  R.  S.  Edniondson  ;  Airs.  E.  J.  Jacoiiy;  W.  V. 

Van...eLie;  \Va.<iemar  Busing;  Bowis  Smith;  J.  (_'.  Simon- 
son;    H.     Marsha. 1    Doolitt.e;     O.     B.     Johnson;    Dr.     Wm. 

I'leifler;  "W.  I''.  S.,"  New  York  <  ity;  t!eo.  H.  Shaw;  R. 
H.  Co.e;  A.  W.  <;oodfcllow;  F.  Newton;  W.  E.  Nicodcmus; 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  F.  A.  Wil.cox;  C.  C.  C.ine;  Mr.  and  AIi-s. 
Jjhn  Alaxwe.l;  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Zuill;  Beaver  i'ahs  .Mens 
League,  N.  Y. ;  Redmond  Ladies'  Aid,  Wash,;  "Anony- 
mous,"   New    York    City;    Ain.a    H.     Tyler;    Mrs.     J(,seph 

Carter;   Dr.    G.    C.    Moiuer;    H.    C.    Rawnouser;    Henry    G. 

Aliner;    K.    A.    Darbie;    F.    B.    Gearhart;    Al.    J.    Newton; 

Jacob    S,.hneider;    E.izabeth   Johnson;   Al.    Svvoope;   Roy    T. 

Newton;   H.    B.    Thomas;   Mrs.    El. en   P.    Locke;   Frauit   11. 

Fitch;    Mr.    and    Mts.    A.    C.    Scroggins,    Jr.;    Stephen    S. 

Cushing;  Fred  J.   Alurphy;  Dr.   J.    \V.   Aloody;  Alar.joiie   G. 

Allison;     Community    of    Westminster.     Colo.;     Wa.ter     S. 

Perry;  .Tohn  L.   Lee;  Mrs.   H.    R.    Whitney;   Mrs.   JIat.le  J. 

Lott;  N.  G.  Garlock;  N.  T.  We. don;  J.  S.  Cariiahan  ;  J.  H. 

Aliller;    Arthur   Johnsnn;   lOdward    Wells;    AI.    E.    Bennett; 

E.    F.    Hooper;    Graiulview    Lunilier    Co.,    Newark,    N.    J.; 

Theo.    XJhr;    J.    T.    Blaydes;   Newton    Butz;    Dr.    Edgar    F. 

Dodds;  J.   A.    Bell;  i>i-.   Geo.   W.    Jolnison;   A.   D.    Walker; 

W.    J.    Breckenridge;    Stark   Bros.,    Louisiana,    Alo.;   E.    C. 

Woodcock;    Ju.ia    Rush;    H.    R.     Fiorence:     I).     W.     Lee; 

Mrs.   F.   Betts:  G.   S.   Dodds;  E.   H.   Muriess;   "In  Aleniory 

of    .\nne,"     Brooklyn,     N.     Y.     Irwin     H.     Linlnii ;    Frank 

Connors:    "Paw, ing,"    Ceres,    Cal.;    S.    B.'    Jield;    R.    11. 

Cromwe.l;    Rev.     and    Airs.     H.    F.    Watts:    J.     J.    Gib  in; 

Louis   A.    Damuiert;    Dr.    Daniel    Elliott;    Sarah  "T.    Mir- 

sha.l;    C.    A.    Frederick;    Wa.ter   L.    Alass. ;    Beriba    Bea.l; 

Dr.    W.    B.    Brewster:   F.   W.   Lect;   A.    Al.    Fox;    hen  ley   & 

Maniey;  J.  P.  Allen;  Wm.  E.  Hutcliings;  Christian  Chuicli. 
Vi.-gie,  Ind.;  Air.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Penuns:  Wm.  K. 
Kaelber;  "B.  S.  M.."  New  York  City;  Elizabeth  li. 
Stewart;  W.  L.  Nettles;  Mary  I.  Goodrich;  A.  M.  Gaims; 
FI.  W.  Cook;  The  Bo  and  Do  Society  of  Knox  i'resby. 
Clinrch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Williams  Brothers;  W.  II. 
Elliott:  Alary  D.  Kennerly ;  Alinnie  St.  (_'.  Conrsin;  E.  U. 
Aliller:  E.  G.  Krumrine;  B.  J.  Deniuan;  Airs,  B.  G.  and 
Ste,la  Williams  and  Rubv  Aliiler;  Warren  and  John  L(ve- 
ioy;  H.  S.  Bailey;  Ida  H,  Alerrill;  T.  J.  Cookson.  Drs. 
Tasker  and  Tasker;  Mrs.  F.  Todd;  .1.  P.  HeUeiistein ;  -Mr. 
and  Airs.  A.  L.  Sawyer;  Dr.  F.  C.  Day;  Margaret  J.  Alorley; 
"IE  AI..  Al."  and  "F.  E.  .S.,"  lloiiicstead,  Pa.;  Air.  and 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Bartlett;  "Anonvmous,"  Phiiadeiphia,  Pa.; 
J.  O.  Sederland;  Mr.  and  Airs.  E.  G.  Leaf:  L.  W.  Ross; 
J.  G.  Goll;  Chas.  W.  Ruther;  W.  G.  Helsel :  Lancelot 
Loy;  H.  W.  Buckman:  "S.  H.  H.,"  East  Bloomtield. 
N.  Y. ;  Dr.  O.  M.  Glover;  Alary  P.  Witherbee;  R.  P. 
Gravely;  Scott  Al.  .\dams;  C.  A.  Ziegler;  E.  G.  Ilazzard; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Briggs:  Lola  A.  DeFrees;  E.  S.  Buckner; 
Hannah  K.  May;  Elizabeth  F.  Williams;  L.  L.  'Green; 
J 'iiies  I.  Naughten;  Ciias.  G.  Houston;  C.  E.  Gladden: 
Jolni  Andeison  and  Son;  De.ta  Chapel  S.  S.,  Pa.;  Airs. 
B.  R.  Patrick;  Lyric  Theatre,  Endicott,  N.  T. :  A.  I. 
Loop;  Airs.  O.  W.  Bruenting;  Air.  and  Airs.  W.  E.  Booth 
and  AI.  Wilder;  Miingo  E.  Nasmifh;  Mrs.  S.  H.  AIc- 
Li'.ren;  Newton  Community  H.  S.  Athletic  -Vssn..  111.;  Airs. 
Anna  Herrmann:  E.  V.  Bowers;  Alts.  Famiie  C.  Hall;  J. 
.\.  Oberhelman;  E.  O.  French;  Air.  and  AIis.  Francis 
Eagan:  II.  C.  Wear;  C.  B.  Pbillips;  A.  J.  Aliller  and 
Family;  Airs.  H.  P.  Cook;  "By  Tennessee,"  Rii'hniond. 
A'a. ;  G.  W.  Barton;  A.  F.  Miller;  Presby.  S.  S.  of 
Bisbee,  N.  Dak. ;  Lodge  No.  15,  .\.  F.  Masons,  Clieraw. 
S.  C. ;  George  P.  Ways;  Chestnut  Hill  riiion  S.  S.  of 
Coopersburg,  Pa.;  O.  3.  Delaney;  AIis.  Chas.  Champion; 
E.  C.  Kniglit;  G.  B.  Kalb:  E.  W.  AlcArthur;  "In  .Memory 
of  ivatheriiie  and  Sgt.  Emerson  Donaldson";  Chas.  O. 
Ephlin;  11.  M.  Rowling:  Geo.  If.  Fountain;  .\lonzo  T. 
Winson;  .\nnie  F.  .\uraiid:  W.  P.  .4ngelm.ver  and  Walter 
1)  Brewer;  Aliss  F.  AI.  Alatthews;  Fiist  Christian  Church 
of  lola,  Kan.;  P.  11.  Stroud;  B.  A.  Carroll;  "J.  AI.  W.," 
K(;cky     Forth     Colo.;     Rev.      and     Airs.     A.      Litlcll;     Nels 
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WiTiii-i  ;    Kil.    Jfliseii;    "In   .MiMiiniy    t,(  .luliii   Ilazeltoii.  Jr.." 
Kiiii^as    City,    Mo.;    "In    Miiimrv    <n'    .Miliur    O.    Cmiu'." 
Hri.i.luvii.    N.    Y.  ;F.   H.   K.^iiisoii :  Maulc  nafis;.Fiv.l   A 
FiMiiiii;    .\[i-;.    S.    W.    Tenor;   E.    Van   Dirirl..!  ;   .loan   .\iil.l. 
DavM     lilaok;    Ilugli    Millor;     !•'.     .\.     .McGiafli;     Ifilla    M 
.liirio<;   i:.    A.    l'lul.ip>i:  X<"l(iicnoi)  .\.    Kvorolt;    T.    It.    Dniirai 
anil    Sons;     ^fr,-^.     U.     It.     r.itton;    .\li-.     and     .Mrs.     Cuy     .M 
Mall:    V.    r.    S.    C.    ]■:.,    St.    Potoi^huitr,    I'a. ;    S.    SpuiKons; 
IJouhili    .lJoU.^c;^n  ;   ".\nnnynii.ii<."    ('ana  i"iiaiio,  X.   Y. ;  T.   H,' 
H.    Dinnioitaw,    Ji. ;    Kniily    II.    Ihiiior:    Dana  L.    Clark;    Ii 
»'.    .Mariiliani;  J.    Klau:  .\.   J.    .•^oliiinlli  i  ;   .Mrs.    L.    T.    .Sl'ielt- 
lor;  Kurrost   .V.   Wai.son  ;  ('.   •'.   .Mcrillat:  .M.   L.   Harr;  (;.  C 
I'ioroe;    llciiry   I).    I'cillard;    .Ma/.i«   \V.    .Mitolioll;    Lw'jna    V' 
\Val)'-r;     Ii.     If.     WiUnn;     liayani    .M.     Groono    arnl     I.iioil.' 
lirooii     and     Klii-abotli     Tliuiii;     .1.     K.     DoniiiiB;     Frod     M 
Tluokstcrn;     Kd(in>     Trosliy.     Clinicli,     Kdoni.     Va. ;    IT.     W 
Kalviinor;    B.     P.     f.rjnboigpr ;    Franois     Dazoy     Bmldio     an, 
.lini   HIaokiiinro  Jtnd.lir;  Kanniu  I-oninn  ;  "Wyiiniing-,"  Wf.li 
VVyo. :     C.     A.     Wuehor;     V.     f.     .Shallor:     \V.     S.     Sriuin ' 
Travoli'is   Club.   Saltui,   Oliio;   Ilolon    K.    Iliilladav  ;  Mr.   and 
Mrs.    I'aiil    ir.  Cliapin;  .Mrs.  .1.   .\rc-liy  ."^niilh;  Arrow  Tran.s- 
for   i;<..    Cliioasio.    III.:   A.    Alst.in.   Jr.:   T.    F.    CDnnors;   (» 
IJ.    l-o?niiin;    ft.    I...    Snialloy:    l>.    <!.    Shrove.    Wni.    Douxlas^ 
and   Class   Nn.    401.    I'rcsliy.   .S,   S.,   Crane,    Mo.;  I,.    E.    Mo- 
Ciirrjiiok;    lO.    ,\.    (  iirdy   and  J.    I>.    Ituilon    and    OU'iers-    .Mr 
and    Mis.    Jas.     Blaokmnro    I'.oddJo:    \V.    K.    .\Is()p-    \V      \ 
<rrinoHoK:  Geo.   C.    Lollioti ;   Mr.   and   -Mrs,   .Vndrow  <<    Zim- 
inerman;     Dr.     H.     K.     Gonnann;     Kdw.     Koiior.    Ji-  •    Mr- 
C.    F.    SUil/.onbach;    Rollo   JiilinslDii:    "It.    R.,"    .Savannah 
Ga. ;    .J.     M.    Ifarkor,    Jr.;    Casoin    i:\\i(^  Mfj?.    Co.,    Minne- 
apolis,    -Minn.;    'J'uirior    W.     .'ShaoMoli:     Dr      E      n      \off- 
Dearhorn     Co.     Vrnalional     High     S.,     .Moores     Hill'     itid  ' 
"An.iiiyniows."    Hillinss,    MonL. ;    l'ro<ljvtorlan    I.ailios'    .\hi 
Soc,    While    Lake.    Wis.;    Geo.    Itausewitjo,    Jr.;    \V      Floyd 
Crcshy;    Dan    11.    Tudor;   A.    I.ano;   .Mary   L.    (Jondor-    F     .•< 
Gihnoro;     Pre.shy.     Ladies'     AM.    Cedar    Creek,     Veh  •    "\ 
Vig-hiic   K.x-Aviator,'-    .V.    Y.    C. :    J.    I).    Paik:    Tmnia     \ 
Hopkins:     K.     ,\.     Itra/well;    C.     A.     riiimnKr;    Dr.     Al.dre^v 
\V,    Dowd:    I\    A.    Maloo'ni:   F,   (J.    I'rootor :    Hope   G.    \a,h  • 
.Mr.    anil    Mrs.    C.    W.    Hil.h.oik ;    .Mr.s.    Harold   Griggs-    Karl 
•  ohl.;  Frank    It.    Ilrown ;    M.    I,oniso   Irving:  Jos     R.    Wilson- 
»;■    W.  ^y^-iHir:    -MayroH    Xovos ;    K.    A.    Ilu.lson:    Mr.    and 
Mis.    «     H     liurk;  S.    W.    Farnworlh;   Anna   M.  Thompson; 
.VI.    .T.    Davis;    Dr.    U.    C.    Hill;    I.    S.    Kennedy ;    Ituhy    F. 
Brilts;    .V.     J.     .\'i -hols ;     John     T,.     Shejihird :     I'reshy      Ch 
<  (;n(t.    anil    Red   Cross  Auxiliary   and   Ladies'   -\id   Soe    anii 
Woman's    -Missionary    .'^oe..     Rook-    Sireani,     V.     Y. ;    L       \ 
«ne'l:    I).    .S.    Speni-or;    (has.     F.    Goss. 
li'lM     C.      Parlridt'o. 
Agnis'   (;uil,l,    Dovil'.s  Lake,  X.   Dak 
-.    T.    V.    Kdniunds. 
S.    of    M.    K.    and    Presby.    ChurcliM,    Cou- 
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$24.44    Clover    Mfih.    S.    S..    Clover.    S.    P. 

$24.25  each  Grammar  Romn  ot  Grant  P.  S.,  Granr 
lovva;  -Mrs.  \V.  C.  Jannoy;  .VlbemarUi  Christian  Churehi 
ColuniliM.     .\      C. 

$24. 1«      Holy   -\i,(>slle.s'   Church,    Brooklyn.    X    Y 

»24-l3     Faiiniont    Jr.     iHgli    S,-Ikk>1,    ClevelaniL    Ohio. 

$24.00  each  christian  Soioneo  .S.  s,,  Portehoster 
N.  V  :  W,  H.  Hogler  and  Faml'y  and  S-hooI  Teaeher! 
Nolli!  I''  liarlels;  Presoiil,  Day  Trnth  Assembly.  Zlon 
•  lly.     111.:     Friday     .Vight     cloiiltv     Clnh,     Tulsa,     Okia 

$23  75    eich     -Mlon    Linn;    Will    L.    Crooks 

$23. (18     ir.    H.    Biiiiamhi. 

$23.60  each  (  hrisllan  and  Presbyterian  CImrehea.  Now 
I'oiio       Mo.;     Moailo     .Memorial     Fpiseopal     Cliiireh.     Va. 

$23.50    each— F.     K.     Nusslc;     \Vesloyaii     Moth.     Cliureli, 

UoxhV.       hid. 

$2.1.40  each  Greenvlllu  Prcsby.  Church.  Duo  West, 
S.  (.:  S(.  I'aul's,  JIaiysvillo  ami  .St.  Mark's  Churches, 
Bine     Rapids.    Kan. 

$23.35  .\nierlean  Legion  Max  Miller  Post  No.  2r>. 
Klo'on.-i-,     Colo. 

$23.25  each  Presbyhrian  (  Irureli,  WavolaiuL  Iiid, : 
Middliewn    Cbnieb    of   G.mI.    Mlddlotowii,    I'a. 

$23.10  each  c.  If.  and  C.  .Moihh  and  Billy  MacLfian; 
Belli. I    High    .siihiiol   Girls,    X.    C 

$23.00  each  Mrs.  G.  \V.  Ilardnian  and  .L  C.  Loughhy 
and  K  .1.  .Mirisball;  S.  S.  Congregal tonal  CImrih.  Phila- 
dellibia.  Pa.:  Sixth.  S(*vorilb,  Klghlh  Grade  Pupils  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  School,  .Nortolk,  Va. :  Yodir  Cominun- 
ity  S.  S.,  Yoltor,  Iowa;  A,  W.  Bass;  Vleiorla  Cong.  S. 
S.    .I'lnaiea,    N.     Y. ;    C.     S.     Shaw 

$22.H.T     St.     -Vndiow's    Chineh,     .ML     llollv,    \.    .L 

$22.79     First.  Comb.    S.    S.    ami  Church  of  SprlnglloliI,   O. 

$22.50  eanh  "A  Friend."  Oil  City,  I'a.;  CllUoiw  of 
(^JlaiKtone,     MIeh. 

$22  42      Lneia    S.     S..    Uoissoii.    Wash. 

$22  35     Cbrlslian     Church,    GourgitoHn,     Ind, 

$22.19  Itll.le  Sibool  i.r  the  Christian  Church.  Knd- 
er|.-k.    Colo. 

$22.18     Farniers\ille    Community    K.    S.,     III. 

$22.14     Plainviou     Pulille    School,    Minn. 

$22.00  each  l.adhs'  .\ld  .ScH-ielv  Indian  ITIII,  Laeey- 
vllle.  Pa.;  Fred  P.  Spaili;  J.  J.  .Murray-  Rev  B  V 
Walls;  Mis.  Frank  11.  Ci'llcy  and  Friends :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.L  K.  ItergituisI  :  K.lgowood  Rotormed  Didch  Clnirch 
Brooklyn,  .\.  V.:  (iroi-nwimd  llduhls  Hoiormed  Chineh, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Saron  Welsh  Prosby.  Cbureh, 
Minn.:  Chureh  of  God  Sunda,\  Sohool,  Bchuoii 
Men's     Bible    Class.     (  adlz.     Ohio. 

$21.85     I'malino.    S.     S.,     Iiuatllla,     Ore, 

$21.71      So,     Haven     Public    Sohools.     So.     Haven,    Ivan. 

$21.65     Wliigatc    lligb    School,    Wingute,    Ind, 

$21.60      liibn     It.     Dorman. 

$21.50     each      Harry     lonilrlgbt;     Moth.      S.      S., 
Tree,    Iowa:    Second    l'r<sli.\.    Clunch,    Staunton,    Va 

$21.30     Young    Poiiplos    Clirlstian    Irilon    Rolorniod 
Chmob.    Blancharil,    Iowa. 

$21.25     .Mrs.    C.     .M.     and     Helen 

$21.15  Mrs.     Ada    ami     .Mildr.sl 
It.    I,,    and    Muriel    l.ogerwell. 

$21.1.1     <i.     Krcbblil. 

$21.08     Cbrlslian     S.     S.,    Olicrliii,     Kan, 

$21.05      Masl.r     Richard    S.     Dlarncnt. 

$2l.o:t      M.     1:,    S.    S..    Falrnronl.     Mo. 

$21.00  each  Kiysloni  Insiliuie.  Reading.  I'a  -  Mrs  11 
S.  Ilass.ll,  !•;.  R.  Smith  and  .Mrs.  Heloir  \lail'-  Prlnoe- 
lon  i'les.  Clunch,  Pblladcliibia.  I'a.;  Kdw,  (i.  Brodcrlck- 
Knights  of  Honor-  S.  S.  Class.  Tivnton  Mi  nnonito  S  S  ' 
.MIddl.lnwn,  Ohio;  .li.  Red  Cross,  tjulncv,  Ohio-  Cur- 
renl  History  Sr.  Illgli  School,  Mlichill,  S.  Didi. :  Itrook- 
lli'ld    Prosby.    t  Irnrch.    Sencia,     111.;    .hsse    .1.     KaMlor;    Key- 


BosworlJi. 
B.     Barton 


Ottawa. 
■,    Ohio: 


Lone 
Pres. 

.-ind    Mrs. 


Ilio-Koirsiu'k,  .\.  J.  ; 
DIsolplos  of  4'hrlst 
Noyo>:  Men's  S,  .s. 
Pleasant  Hill  Bap- 
llaiilist     Chureh     ot 


•  lass,    Delia,    Tex. 
iillanU,     .MIolr. 


Howlsou,  Miss.; 
II.  S.,  Miss  Coburn 
Rlvoirtale.     Kan, 


stone    Class    o|     Flr>l     l'ri-sb\.    Church. 
F.      .\r.     Snvcry;     R.      [.      h-jirch;     'I'he 
Church.    Forisi    Grove.     Va, ;    <J.    \V. 
Class    M.     K.    Chinch,    .Marion,    .\rk. ; 
list      t  biircb.      .Minneapolis,      .\.      C.  ; 
lllllvaid.     Wash, 

$20,90      Mustang    S.    S,    and    Singing 

$20.87      KiliialrlcK     I'.     It.     S.     S.       Wi 

$20.55      Mr.    and    .Mrs.    C.    \V.     Rllz. 

$20  50     each      IIohIsou     Meth.     :j.     S. 
Fnglish     Classes    of     F.asl     'I'oehnical 
aird    Clara     M.     KInioi  :    <  lllisons    of 

$20.30      Mrs.     Arinn    It,    .lorros. 

$20.28     J,     I..      Miller, 

$20.27      Little     Da|>brie     Wllbv.     Long     lb  nob.     Cal. 

$20.25      Pupils    of    IMIllr    lloinrs    Class.    Piltsbiugh,    Pa. 

$2U.I2      It.     II.    Wlilr.bi'ad    and     lanilh, 

$20,10  each  The  Fmlnonoe  Literary  Club,  Kiidnenoo, 
K\    ,    1.     W      ,Mi  Villi;   The   li II    <  lull  of    .Madlsou,    X.  Y 

$20.0(i     SI I    Chlldion     of    Grosse     Ho.     .MIeh. 

$20.00  each  Mrs.  (iio.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Goo.  Dur- 
ham; Tommy  Cm  ran;  Isabel  Fly  Lord;  IC.  L.  Ttaser  and 
Son:  I-;.  W,  Iinboli/:  Mrs.  I.,  |),  Chamberlain:  Kllz,i 
Hopkins;  Kiirina  Sinker  and  Fliiioiiee  \'.  Turner:  T.  It 
Liiliibaid:  Holmes  Marshall;  .Mrs,  C.  .M.  I'arteb  and  R, 
M,     Floreiioe.    .Mary.    Ji  an    ami     Maitba    Giioosi,!,  i,|s :    Fiod 


(CoillilllKd  nil   l>firic  !).">) 


If  a  Price  Tag 


came  on  breakfasts 


ulillK 


Were  hrcaklasl  dishes  marked  w  iili  prices  yoii  would  see  i  lii^  . 
(Juakcr  Oats  costs  one  cent  jx;r  large  dish. 

A  chop  costs  12  cents — two  eggs  cost  0  cents.     One  ser\  iiii;  ol    bacon 
and  t^ggs  costs  as  inucli  as   l.'j  of  Ouaker  Oats. 

A  meat,  egg  or  fish  breakfast,  on  the  average,  costs  ten  times  Ou;iker  Oats 


I  "hen  figiiit:  by  c.dories — the  energy  measure  of  fooil  \;iliie.  (Hiaker 
Oats  mil  ritioii  costs  {\}>  cents  per  1,000  calories.  Meat, 
eggs  and  fisli  will  ;iverage  about  nine  times  that. 

Consiiler  how  that  dilTerence  mounts  up.  It  means  .V) 
ii-nis  per  Itreakfast  in  a  f.imily  ol   fi\e. 

The  One-Cent  Dish 

The  o.ii  is  thi-  gi<-alesi  toot!  ill. it  grows.  It  is  .dmost 
I  he  ideal  food  in  Ixilance  and  com()leleness.  As  fooii  tor 
growtli  and  \im-food  it  has  age-old  fame.  Ever\'bo<ly 
-ihould  start  the  day  on  oats.  Then  think  what  yon  save 
when  Ou.iker  O.its  is  made  vour  b.isic  Itre.ikf.ist. 


Calories  per  pound 


Quaker  Oats 
Round  Steak 
Average  Fish 


1810 
890 
375 


Cost  per  1,000  Calories 


Quaker  Oats  . 
Average  Meats 
Average  Fish    . 


6}  oc 
45c 
50c 


The  flavory  queen  grains  only 


Get  (Juakt  r  ().U>  to  ni.ike  the  (li>h  douliK  deiighi  fiil.  It  is  flaked  from 
queen  grains  only-  just  tlie  rich,  plump,  llavory  o.ils.  We  get  but  ten 
|"M)unds  from  a  bushel.  Tliese  super-gnide  o.ils  cost  no  exir.i  price,  so  \oii 
should  insist  that  you  get  them. 

15  cents  and  35  cents  per  package 

Except  in  Far  Wetl  and  South 
Packed  in  sealed  round  package*  with  removable  cover 


wSm 
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lOai  Prices 


Quality — Higher         Price — Lower 


You  may  now  purchase 
your  favorite  type  of 
Champion  Spark  Plug 
anywhere  in  the  United 
States  at  these  Prices — 


CHAMPION 


Champion  X   (  Ford 
Champion  Regular 
Champion  Heavy  Stone 


$  .75  formerly  $  .90 
$  .90  formerly  $1.00 
$\. 00  formerly  $1.25 


Over  30.000,000  Champion   .  lugs 
sold  this  past  year. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio 


hampioit 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Revelations  of  the  Intimate  Lives  of  Famous  People 

Here  is  a  fascinating  collection  of  stories  that  introduces  the  great  men  and  women  of 
history  in  a  most  intimate  way.  The  personal  li\t's  of  these  people,  whose  public  acts 
form  such  an  important  part  of  historical  records,  have  been  hitherto  largeK  sealed 
books.  Their  contents  are  now  re\ealed  in  sur[)rizing  and  interesting  form  in  this 
authoritati\e  work.  Like  imexpected  Hashlights  which  catch  men  unawares  in  natural 
poses,  this  collection  of  stories  sets  forth  in  bold  relief  the  li\es  of  these  famous  per- 
sonages— their  private  habits,  inclinations,  indiscretions,  experiences,  all  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  their  real  characters.  You  read  of  their  beliefs  and  peculiarities,  their 
benevolences  and  follies,  their  ad\entures  and  intrigues,  in  Charles  A.  Shriner's  remark- 
able compilation, 

W^IT,  WISDOM,  AND  FOIBLES  OF  THE  GREAT 

This  startlingly  interesting  volume  tears  the  disguises  from  the  puppets  of  iiistor>-  and  gives  you  in  their 
stead  live,  palpitating,  intensely  human  men  and  women.  It  reads  like  a  novel,  but  has  the  added  advantage 
of  being  absolutely  true,  a  work  of  realism  along  completely  novel  lines  that  will  hold  you  absorbed. 


Startling  Disclosures  of  Court  Secrets 

The  stories  contained  in  this  volume  inchiile  court 
secrets  from  all  over  the  world,  personal  memoirs 
never  intended  for  publication,  experiences  related 
by  confidential  friends  and  associates,  selections 
from  the  little  known  writings  of  authoritative 
biographers.  AH  the  stories  are  entliralling,  often 
disclosing  phases  of  character  few  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  For  entertainment  and  information 
these  anecdotes  cannot  be  excelled. 


Enlightening  Foot-notes  to  History 

For  here  are  introduced  to  you  in  an  'intiuiate  and 
personal  way  the  inner  lives,  the  secret  thoughts, 
the  concealed  faults,  and  the  unsuspected  petti- 
nesses of  the  world's  greatest  and  most  honored 
makers  of  historical  material.  All  p'.'ases  of  the 
careers  of  these  people  are  illustrated  in  these 
stories  which,~in  brief  and  vivid  form,  describe 
incidents  that  speak  volumes  in  praise  or  condemna- 
tion. 


Help  for  the  Lawyer,  the  Writer,  the  Speaker,  the  Preacher 

No  one  wliow  profession  calls  tor  tlio  analy.-is.  tliu  cntertainiiiont,  ihe  education,  or  the  upliiting  oi  iiKii  and  women 
can  afford  to  miss  this  truK-  remarkable  collection  of  sharply  defined  thumbnail  sketches  of  those  who  have  mo\  ed 
the  world.  Tfie  lawyer  will  find  here  innumerable  sidelights  upon  character  and  motive,  the  writer  or  speaker  will 
discover  a  vast  store  of  illustrative  material,  many  plot  suggestions,  constant  human  interest,  the  preacher  will 
unearth  innumerable  morals  and  endless  examples  of  human  folly  and  pride.  For  every  one  this  volume  will  be  a 
iiandy  reference  work  of  facts  concerning  prominent  people. 


Some  of  the  400  Celebrities  Represented 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Madame  Du  Barry 
Catherine  de  Medici 
George  Washington 
Stonewall  Jackson 


Robert  E.  Lee 
U.  S.  Grant 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Admiral  Farragut 
Oliver  Cromwell 


Field-Marshal  Roberts 
Moll  Pitcher 
Empress  Josephine 
Patrick  Henry 
Horace  Greeley 


Lord  Kitchener 
Cardinal  Richelieu 
Daniel  Webster 
Oneen  Victoria 
l.ouis  XIV 


and  Hundreds  More 


"A  treasure-house  of  events,  incidents,  and  anecdotes 
of  distinguished  people,  which  a  busy  man  often  wants 
Ijut  has  not  the  time  to  search  for.  It  is  a  monument 
of  industry,  and  of  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
selection,  which  writers  and  speakers  will  find  most 
useful." — Hon.  Chaimccy  M.  Depew. 

"That's  mighty  nice.  I  much  appreciate  the  volume." 
— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


"  .\  most  entertaining,  informing,  and  useful  book. 
It  is  filled  with  ai)t  illustrations  of  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects of  human  interest,  and  man>'  most  dramatic 
incidents." — .Atignstits  Thomas,  Famous  Dramatist. 
"  It  is  not  only  a  most  pleasing  btit  it  is  a  most  inform- 
ing book,  and  I  prize  it  highly." — Hudson  Maxim, 
Well-known  Inventor  and  -\uthor. 


Cloth  Bound,   696  pages.     Price  $5.00;  by  mail,  $5.20 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  475,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


NUT-TREES  FOR  FARM  AND 
HIGHWAY 

LET  us  have  nut-trees  along  tlie  road- 
.'iides,  and  in  our  front  yards,  and  our 
back  lots,  says  C.  F.  Bley  in  Rural  Ufa 
(Rochester),  and  the  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine urges  the  fact  that  we  are  importing 
|;42,000,000  -w^orth  of  nuts  and  producing 
only  some  $26,000,000  worth,  as  an  obvi- 
ous warrant  for  activity.  Nut-tree.s  on  the 
highway  not  only  shade  the  hot,  dusty 
roads,  check  destructive  winds,  protect 
against  drifting  snow — they  also  add  to  the 
nation's  food  supply.  On  the  odd  corners 
of  the  farm  thej'  pro\"ide  food,  fuel,  and 
timber.  In  front  yards  they  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  home,  and  -wherever 
they  are  they  contribute  lavishly  to  the 
joy  of  circumambulating  youngsters.  In  a 
speech  before  the  Northern  Nut-Growers' 
Association,  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is  quoted 
in  Rural  Life  as  saying: 

Since  the  scoiu-ging  of  our  chestnut  for- 
ests by  the  Asiatic  chestnut  blight  has  prac^ 
tically  eliminated  that  nut  from  considera- 
tion for  orchard  planting  in  the  infected  ter- 
ritory until  resistant  ^  arieties  yielding  good 
crops  of  nuts  of  acceptable  quality  are  ob- 
tained or  developed,  we  can  hardly  .say  with 
assurance  that  we  have  anj-  nut  of  proved 
adaptability  in  sight  which  is  woi'thy  of 
planting  on  an  extensive  scale  for  its  croj) 
alone,  in  the  Northern  States. 

Along  the  sf)iithern  fringe  of  "the 
North,"  as  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  south- 
ern Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
exception  in  fa^or  of  the  hardy  varieties  of 
pecans  should  pro])al>ly  be  noted,  but  in  tlu' 
hght  of  present  knowledge  orchard  planiing 
of  the  commercially  important  almond,  Per- 
sian walnut,  and  pecan  must  be  left  to  the 
Pacific  ( oast  and  in  the  South.  This  fact 
has  been  so  generally  recognized  that  we 
have  been  inclined  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  attempting  nut  production  in  the  North 
merely  because  large-scale  operation  is  not 
attractive. 

If  the  world-war  taught  any  economic 
lesson  to  civilized  men  which  they  should 
remember  and  act  on,  it  is  that  low-cost 
food-reserves  should  be  provided  against 
possible  exigencies.  They  are  not  needed 
every  year,  but  Avhen  needed  their  Aalue 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  Only  to  a  limited 
extent  can  such  reserves  be  accumulated 
out  of  the  production  of  our  ordinary  cereals 
and  commonh'  cultivated  crops.  Potential 
reserves  in  the  form  of  fruitful  nut-trees 
can  be  established  at  relati\'ely  light  initial 
iiiAestment  or  of  continuing  care  and  labor 
on  almost  every  farm  and  by  manj*  a  road- 
side in  much  of  our  farming  territory. 
Black  walnut,  butternut,  shag-bark,  shell- 
bark,  beech,  and  other  hardy,  long-lived 
native  trees  can  be  established  at  low  cost 
in  large  numbers  for  beauty,  shade,  and 
food  production.  Nor  shall  the  possibili- 
ties of  Persian  walnut,  Japanese  walnut, 
and  native  hazel  be  disregarded. 

While  none  of  these  are  entirely  free 
from  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests,  they  are, 
when  once  establi.shed,  capable  of  main- 
taining themsehes  fairly  clean  and  sound 
with  little  expenditure  for  spraying  or  other 
attention  during  the  growing  season  when 
tlie  ))t'ak-load  activities  of  the  farm  are  on. 
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Ciiiiiiuings;  Siiphia  Miller;  M.  S.  Sniiili:  MLs-i  K.  Tli"in)'- 
soii;  The  West  Toleilo  lumber  Co.,  Oliin;  Mrs.  (;eo.  A. 
White;  Rev.  II.  M.  D.  .Miiitiu  and  Uustav  Hansen; 
I'aiil  K.  Jones;  "A  Mdtliei-  and  Two  (  Idldien,"  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1>.  M.  Deuhiist; 
Hocy;  Marion  T.  (Jrieb;  M.  <;.  Nixon 
DarliMKton  and  Mary  Darlington;  C. 
Hattiii  J>enKler  and  ilenry  Sihlanip 
Dengler;  Mrs.  II.  G.  Warnock 
(ieorge  M.  Hankla;  Marv  .V.  Gates; 
Marshall  Monday  Club,  Mieh;  It. 
High    Sehool,    W.    Va. ;    .lulia 


E.  A. 
Hat  tie 
VV.    K. 


, .    I'aliiier    It. 

.    It.    Fanner;   I'Jdith 

M.     C'liiiloii;    Mrs. 

and    Miss    H.    M. 

Dr.     J.     C.     Anderson ; 

,     J.     i\     Darnell : 

M.    Strange;    Wallace 

--.    W.    Smith;    Children,    Mnn- 

son  Melh.  S.  S. ;  W.  li,  WaUod  and  Win.  K.  Hains- 
north,  Miinson,  Canada;  The  Y.  W.  C  A.  Agrie.  ,Sehuol, 
St.  l.otiis,  Mo.;  E.  W.  Itoss;  Mr.s.  F.  A.  and 
lierry;  The  CoUoquist  Club.  Laluwood,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
IJ.  Breedlove  and  II.  1{.  Breeiilove;  J.  E.  Moore:  ...  ,.. 
Lewis;  Kichard  Van  Wagenieii  and  Ann  Van  Wageruen; 
Christmas  OfTering  of  Ejiiscoiial  S.  S..  Asheville,  N.  C. ; 
Chas.  C.  NiehoUs;  Ira  W.  Stahl;  "Anonvnions,"  Urook- 
line,  Mass.;  H.  A.  Lang:  S.  O.  Needhani;  K.  E.  Swan- 
eon;  W.  J.  Coane;  7,illian  llickev;  .li>hn  1(.  Keed  •  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  S.  Meek;  V.  Itarler;  Mr.  and  Mis.  1..  W. 
Jordan,  Jr.;  C.  M.  l^aliner;  Young  Ladies'  Missionary 
Soolety  of  the  M.  P.  Chureh  of  Sheradeii,  I'a. ;  <'  K 
gpcar.v;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  !■'.  Honebrake;  K.  H,  IJeazell- 
J.  M.  Snodgrass;  Dr.  U.  MeKechan  and  W.  I'.  \Ie- 
Keehan;  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Itabeock;  N.  15.  DeWili-  Lewis 
A.  Hicks;  Sue  Kleiiilunis  and  Helle  Fryer;  Clvih^  licckli-v; 
\A'ildie  Davis;  History  and  Civics  Cla.sses,  tiraiul  Island 
High  School.  Neb.;  Itose  McCullough;  Mauil  Siicncer; 
W.  A.  Weaver  and  .\H:dred  Weaver;  Noiinan  K.  Eutrct- 
sin;  S.  S.  Union  Chaiiel.  Latham,  N.  Y.;  J.  S  l,each- 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hums;  C.  W.  Johnston  and  T.  (  .' 
Janseii;  Minnie  and  W.  G.  Nath;  .1.  D.  Cope. and.  .Ir  ■ 
Constance  Harris  Kirkleld;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  .ionci' 
Edward  L.  Davis;  Uuez  H.  and  Mihhcd  E.  Itice-  j' 
Hull;  Itobt.  C.  Clothier;  Urant  I'ierce:  Mr.  and  .Mrs  S  J 
Chapniaii;  Airs.  C.  II.  AH<kelsen;  Dr.  and  Mrs  (J  v" 
Wall;  Sallie  B.  Stapp;  R(,clies(er  Field  dub  of'  N  '  Y  '• 
Builders-  Class  of  M.  E.  S.  S..  Oak  Ridge,  ilo  ■  i'ark' 
Bide  Baptist,  .S.  S.,  ButTalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  <i.  Schnlilan- 
Lucillo  Faddis;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Calhoun;  Itntli  and  Wilsor! 
«,'!!?"!'•  ^''V,'"'"  '•:•  ,!^''''tli ;  Elhel  Edson:  .Mrs.  W.  B.  and 
Will  (.  Ridings;  ^X.  B.  Cleveland;  .L  W.  Turner;  Itosalie 
W.  <ook;  Meridian  Candy  Co.,  Miss.;  Dr.  .Margaret 
Evatis;  "K.  B  P.  -  Wasbinglon,  D.  (.;  c.  L.  Myers; 
A  P.  Moore;  R.  C.  Hall;  .Seventh  Orade  Mc(!ill  School 
^ev.;  Sue  B.  Cillcspie;  Ilattie  K.  Brown:  M  (i  <;„,- 
tlgues;  Mrs.  .1.  J.  Bogai  I  ;  Walter  M.  (iillies-  Frank  Mac- 
Donald;  M.  E.  Itiish;  Cedar  Hill  Meth.  Church  Mncoh, 
District,  Ashla.id.  .\eb. ;  Alfred  D.  Smder-  lOli 'alMih  c 
and  Helen  C.  Shepard;  R.  Mangari;  (harldon  Higli 
hchool,  Wel!sboro,  I'a.;  Sunday  School  of  (ioodlng  Mabo- 
Katherino  Slory  and  Margaret  Mevers;  H  B  '  l'i(rr(  • 
Hugo  A.  Alarker:  Martha  V.  Mills;  l)r  and  Mrs  (  |' 
Reeves ;  "A  Friend."  Nnr  York  Cilj  ;  H.  AI.  widiacc'; 
Ella  Dixon;  H.  h.  Eckles-;  Air.  and  Airs.  E.l.  Slauter- 
iTank  LaManna;  Mary  Josepldnu  and  Eilward  Rhbarils 
Irwin;  Mabel  A.  and  (  hestcr  1..  Hayward;  F.  S.  Green- 
leaf;  E.  K.  Hilton;  Anna  Itulhirford;  C.  O.  and  R  O 
Esterly;  Harvey  VV.  Payne  ami  S.  It.  Ashwortlr  .b.hn  e' 
and  Paul  E.  LacnutUK  ;  Clara  J.  Whlltlcsi-j  ■  .Mrs  Fiovii 
Vanderpoel;  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  M.  ]!.  Ilarcltlm';  '•In  iviemorv 
of  L  D.  M.,"  New  Y'ork  City;  Chas.  Fletcher;  F.  Wilsh- 
E.  H.  Northop;  Mi.  and  Airs,  Arthur  Licss  ami  .Mrs 
T.  I'age;  J.  F.  and  ((fra  A.  Harlwell;  I».  J.  Ilolahan'- 
Geo.  P,  Brelch;  Emily  M.  Bcnsinger;  Ida  and  lOlhi 
(ampheli;  Julius  V.  Bclireml :  B.  Davis-  Dr  W  \ 
irarnincii;  Robert  E.  Lee;  Archibald  R.  Wiley  f'  w" 
Williams;  Theo.  F.  Dredge;  Theroti  F.  WocMlwai'd-  i{  .l' 
t^ands;  The  Stearns  Family;  Mrs.  If.  A.  Kaufman'  Mr' 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Calkins;  (  lara  Grain  and  Sister- 
Geo.  P._  Atwater;  Airs.  C.  C.  Tyler;  Mary  I,.  Crockett- 
Mary  E.  Laiigwilh  and  Eugene;  Airs.  Helen  C  Slu-rer- 
Jacob  S.  Sauer;  F.  A.  (irate;  Mr.  and  Airs.  II  II' 
Rotten;  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  H.  W.  Viemelsler;  .L  F.  O'Uiicn'- 
Anonymous,"  State  College,  Pa.;  Emily  W.  Itii/lcv' 
Thomas    and    Helen    Sllrrett;    Mr.    and   Airs     L    T 

A.  I,.     Vlasak    and    Thos.    J.     Vlasak;     Kdgar    U 
con:     Lu(-le     G.     Iglehearl;     Alalilda     W.     and     ^^, 
Pomeroy;    Wm.     Musson;    Mr.     and    Airs.    W.    A      .„,, 
Mrs    James   C.    Cragiin    and    Airs.    M.    J.    Casey;  Karsa   A.' 
White;    A.    T.    Jenkins;    Frances    B.    Rl(-liar<lsoii    and    W 
H.      Hagley;     Thursday     Club    of     EUIora,     Iowa;     If      E 
EdRall;     Anionio     Treinblay;     E.     F.     Robinson;     Clarence 
Ricker;   O.   H.   Clark;   L.   A.   Easterly;    Dr.    and   Airs.    I.    I) 
Hitchcock;    Chas.    A.    Ralne,    Jr.;    B.    W.    Patlenilll;    Hctiv 
Kerr   and   L.    T.    Bernstein;   Bessie   B.    Alason;    Airs     J     K 
Taussig    Alethodisl    S,     S..    Wesson,    Miss,;    Air.    and    Airs 
Jj.     A.     Klein:     Bessie     L.      Houston     and     M.irgaicl      F 
Houston;    J.     W.     Lee;    Grace     K.    Keller;    Eilward    Stceles 
Boys'     Class    East    End    Christian    Chiin-h    Bible    ScboiM 
Pltt.sbui-gh,    I>a. ;    Daniel     l{.     Harr;    A.    AI       M      1.       Wm' 
K    Clark;    Lessle    G.    Webb;     Hcnlali    AI.     Leas    and"  S  n  di 
C     Leas:    Air.    and    Airs.    E.    I.,    Mill:    I,hi    MamiiKind-    Dr 
M.    E.    Kemerer   and    S.    J.    Drumlieller;    Alaile    .\I     <;,oigc- 
Alr.     and     Mrs.     Albcrtsoii     lllcks;    A.     F      Pciice-    \v      l' 
Fuller:    Alary    I-Mllh    and    Helen    Edwards:    Christ'    Chiircii 
Iteclory,    So.    Barre,    Alass. ;   Bowen    Grain    \-    Lumber   to 
Searshoro,    Iowa;    D.    King;    (.    '1'.    Williams:    Mrs     J      li' 
Uiighl;    VVm.    Watson    ami    Airs.    M.    M,     Walson-    1       (! 
Ilaseltoii;    Air.     and     AIis.     R.     S.     .lamlsi.n;     Airs'    j'    11 
Heller;   Bertha   W.    Jones;   c.    K.    Smith:    Dr.    N     6     Itam 
BiHd;    Callierine    Starbuck;    First     Presbv.     S.     S  .     Ilindii. 
«oii.    Ky. ;    Community    Civiis    Classis    of    lldmiiinls    II      s 
Burlington,     Va. ;    C.     J.     Bower;     Alaiv     A.     .Maitlii-'   lir' 

B.  V.  Nierling;  Mrs,  Edw.  Campbell;  Marv  I,  lliglcv  ami 
Irene  J,  Cliamberlaln;  F.  C.  Alel/ger;  Airs,  Amia  K 
Hough;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Davis;  Billv  Tliordiig  Mr.' 
I'.  R.  Barnes  and  Carl  Spurlock:  Dr.  L.  S,  It  ItoMn- 
»on;  AI.  H.  Douglass;  O.  It,  Dow  and  Alarv  \:  Dow - 
Sarah  C.  KIley;  W.  C,  Alctcalfe:  K.  N.  Towns'cnd-  K  d' 
Elliott;  A.  H.  Parker;  S,  S.  Ulack  and  Friends;  Airs 
R.  O,  l.elfaron:  Milton  IC.  I.ipmaii;  Alarie  Altiore-  Mr 
aiid  Airs.  It.  AI.  Thomas;  Alatilda  Co,v :  S.  .lay  'rcller- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos.  McDonald:  J.  G.  Bennett;  "\nonv' 
moiis,"  (Jlcndalc,  Cnl. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T  Wendelkeii- 
John  G.  Hiilchcson;  Rcbcci-a  S.  Crlllcnden:  Mrs.  Alary 
fc.  Bra.Miien;  History  Itciil.  larialt  II.  S, ,  Jarratt  Va  - 
Ilimai-d  Chapter  No.  FJ-.',  Itoyal  Ari-h  Masons.  Hiittlg' 
Ark.;  (bilden  West  Tem|ilc  No,  A',,  Pvthlan  Sisters  Sail 
Francisco.  Cat.;  Mrs,  E.  Saxbv;  Airs.  I.oia  I-'  Coy  • 
Edgelleld  C.  P.  ChiiK-h,  Nashville.  Tenii. ;  Trinitv  Church, 
tal,;  AleClelloml  and  Carrlgaii  Cluircli  of  the  AI.  P 
Church  of  Odin  Circuit.  Odin,  III.;  Lafayette  S  S 
Ha.Miesvillc.     La   :     Kosciusko    Chapter    D.     A.'    R       Grecn- 

n-eod,    S.     C.  ;    Richard    A.     Hull;    "Ai ymous."    Toronto, 

Onl,,  Canada;  ,1,  VV.  O'ltryon;  Kean  Bros,;  Caroline  A. 
Patterson ;  Mary  I.aiigliy;  St.  .lohn's  Altar  (Jiilld.  Kvclelh 
Minn.:  C,  If.  Ihdiy;  VV,  A.  Kuenv:  V.  S,  V.  H  S 
Ilosidlal  .\o.  '211,  Grecinllle,  S,  C.  ;  Jcinde  S.  ami  Lois 
(iriene:  D.  Cuiiimings;  No.  Congregational  S,  S.. 
MIddleboro,  Alass,;  VV.  AI,  Hiibbaril:  Imz.  Field 
E.  D.  Shiipklns;  L.  D.  Hurst;  Nellie  S,  BurweH 
mid  Jack  Shoiip;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  II. 
Ciirlls  and  I.oretia  K.  Curtis;  T 
Hulllvan;     ' 


Smith; 
IMer- 

i-o.     !•;. 

Fariss; 


Green. 
Pauline 
R      II. 
Gilbert; 
Jr.,     ami 


No, 

Damon : 

;    Louise 

A.    Johns;    Frank    .M. 

A.    Robblns:    Peter    D. 

Katie     Gibson;     "In     Alemorv     of     Daniel     VV. 

Jobiis Vt,:     Alma     Lu|-,r:     Dmothv     Wolcott : 

A.    Lyman;     Plilny    J.     and    Rev.    Jos.    Hamilton; 

'nilsey;    Walter    F.     Carrulhers:     Mrs.     J.     Frank 

E.     Marr.s;     Mr,     ami    Airs.     Philip    E.     Coleman. 

Philip    F.     Coleman;    L.     R.     Glndrnt;     Dudley 


Porter  ami  O.  T.  Ahernuthy:  E.  S,  Thai-ker:  Mr.  and 
Jlrs.  M.  F,  Wise;  D.  Mason;  VVm.  H.  Moore;  M 
l-rnn<-ls  CilsIiIiir;  ".Vnonymoiis."  Pedre  Allgiie.  (.  Z, ; 
"Two  Friends"  from  yuarryvlllc.  Pa.;  Mvita  A. 
Lvmaii;  Itiith  It  lling:  Mrs,  D.  T.  Cheairs : '  "Fdward 
and  lOnrlc,"  ChU-aKo.  111.;  Monscll  II.  Davis-  Sarah 
Robinson  Wlant  and  W.  It.  WlanI;  Air.  and  Mrs.  .lohn 
Bentlcy.  Jr.:  C.  K.  .lacobs  and  AI.  II.  Jacobs;  J.  I'ree- 
miin;    I'niiik    E.    Ituiuler    ami   Jeimlo  N.    Hondcr;    Dorothy 


^our  le^  may  he  thin- 


OR  it  mav  be  short  and  fat. 
But  whatever  shape  it  is, 
Ivory  Garters  will  fit  it  triml)  and 
truly,  holding  up  your  socks  per- 
fectly without  ever  a  hint  of  bind- 
ing. The  scientific  Ivory  construc- 
tion makes  it  lively  and  ehustic  all 
the  way  'round — no  pads,  no  dead 
cloth.  Ivories  are  as  light  as  a 
silk  sock,  and  tjuick  and  easy  to 
clasp.  There  are  no  rights  and 
lefts  to  get  you  mixed  up,  and  no 
metal  to  rust  and  eat  the  fabric. 


You  can  wear  Ivories  loose — they 
can't  slip  or  skid.  The  harder 
your  socks  pull,  the  better  Ivories 
hold.  Remember.  Ivory  Garters 
are  patented  and  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. The  only  way  to  get  the 
genuine  is  to  insist  on  Ivorv  Gar- 
ters. My,  how  delighted  your 
legs  will  be  the  first  dav  you  put 
Ivories  on!  And  after  months  of 
wear  you'll  find  vou  like  them  bet- 
ter still.  Sav  the  name  firmly  rind 
plainlv — Ivorx  Garters. 


Ivory  Garikr  Company,  New  Orleans,  L'.  S.  A. 


(>6 
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Fi%ej(:^igHT 

Just  as  the 

warm  glow  of 
the  burning 
log  cheers  our 
hearts  and 
brightens  our 
spirits,  so  a  gift 
of  jewelry  stirs 
our  deepest 
feelings  with 
delight  and  ap- 
preciation. Un- 
like the  hearth- 
fire  which  dies 
to  garnet  em- 
bers and  is  gone, 
Qifts  that  hast 
are  flames  of 
tender  senti- 
ment which 
know  no  ashes. 


^'iuthori'z.ed  by 

7\ational  JCwelers  'Publicity 

•Association 


I 


DIAMONDS   •  PEARLS 

GEMS   .   JEWELRY 

WATCHES   .   CLOCKS 

SILVERWARE 


^ 


>[.  Smith;  I'aii  Estby:  Mis.  K.  A.  Caiiteilnny ;  Viiaiuia 
Hoiles;  Marion  L.  Bragdon  and  Clias.  E.  Biagdon;  Mi-, 
ami  Mr*.  O.  B.  Starr;  Mr<.  T.  F.  Vaiiglm;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Hill  and  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill;  W.  B. 
riiittiok;  Mrs.  Alien  Umwii;  Marv  M.  Kemp;  V.  h. 
Kock  &  Co.;  .1.  \V.  roc;  Jlay  Bids.-way ;  Alan  II. 
Harris,  .Ir. ;  -Mrs.  Win.  B.  Given,  Jr.:  Christine  G. 
Sriuire;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Duelle;  .Tennie  B.  Harlnn  and  Helen 
H.  Fahriiey;  Trcsbyterian  S.  S..  No.  Chieago,  HI.;  First 
«^)iig.  S.  S.,  Koekville.  Conn.;  C.  S.  Friend;  E.  Maud 
Alien;  Rose  G.  Anderson;  Mary  U.  I'orter  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  L.  I'lirter;  J.  W.  Montague;  N.  V.  .Johnson;  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Severance;  Elighiaiiil  Women's  Bible 
Class  of  Hiiihiand  Presby.  Clmrcb,  Kast  Liberty,  Pa.; 
Carolyn  K.  Willis.;  R.  II.  Cajiroii ;  Ladies'  Ai<l  Society, 
■I'readwell.    .\.    Y. ;    Mrs.    Lewis    M.    .Tohnsod ;    Corinvell    P. 

M.    Kerr;   L.    Lewis 

School    and    .lennio 

C. ;    Nel.ie    .V.    Kniiisev;    L.    A.    Foote; 

.   J.    O.    BipMlenis;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    H.    N. 

and   Mrs.    Wade    Langsioii;   .lean    W.    Pearce; 

Wm.    Iirbacli;    K.     1a    .Maildox    and    Mrs. 


n.     .Miller 

Washingloii 

on     (  oslunie 

Or.      R.      F„ 


.    W.     T. 

York  Mni- 
'Williams- 
Zoimer ; 
Norman 


.Tolmson;    Thos.    H. 
L.    L.     .Swan;    (Jreen- 
i\i.     K.     Cliiireli,     Chicago, 


S.,    Cornwell,   Ky. ;   .fos.    P.    and    Mary 
l.ofc'an;    Division    4-4    of    Morris    High 
.\1.    .loslin,    X.    Y. 
Morgan   L.    Jtarlin 
Walter;    Mr. 
I(.    n.    Pick 

l.oilic  K.  Morris;  A.  -VT.  Slaiift'er;  .Mrs. 
".\nonyni(nis,"  West  Phila..  Oliio;  Geo. 
<;ramniar  S.  of  Long  Beach,  Cai.;  Harreb 
(  o..  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Paul  T.  .lones; 
Mcliityie;  I>.  Weiss.  Jr.;  A.  W.  Wallace;  Raymond  and 
C.  O.  ila.vwell;  Dr.  S.  C.  Lindsay;  E.L.abeth  !• .  Heiiiieni- 
hourg;  .Mrs.  Laura  R.  Hart  and  M.  (iertriide  Hart;  H. 
K.  Hawthorne;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Uois;  Emma  F.  Noiirse;  Fred 
.V.  Yoakum;  ,!.  F.  Brown;  Bditli  C.  and  Clara  T.  Feld- 
kamii;  May  C.  Cocliran ;  D.  Miller;  K.  D.  Brautigam; 
.\nnio,  Tes.sio  and  Bessie  Sliaughnessv;  Geo.  H.  Feniiey; 
Mrs.  Hattio  M.  Lewis;  VV.  H.  Eldgel;  11.  W.  Stewart; 
Marguerile  P.  Adriance;  .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  H.  H.  Clayton; 
Harry  C.  Berger;  Heniy  Marks;  .\.  JIcDonru-il  and  LiJ_- 
lian  Mi'Donned;  C.  M.  .\l.en;  A.len  Meaehani; 
West;  Edith  A.  Wadsworth;  1' acuity  of  New 
versity,  .\.  Y. ;  Frances  Fil.ey;  C.  K.  CUiri;e; 
port,"  VVillianispiirt,  Pa.;  K.  F.  Westv ;  E.  N.  Zonner; 
.Mrs.  Jno.  B.  .\lford;  Olig  S.  S.,  Rewa.il,  Cal. ; 
Remington  Co.,  Badimore.  Mil.;  Stan.ey  G.  Kemington 
an.l  W.  W.  Norman.  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Preshyteiian  S.  S., 
llersliey.  Neb.;  H.  J.  Burtons  Family;  E.izabetli  Breed; 
Col.  H.  C.  Lucks  (Men)  Bible  Class  of  the,  t  irst  M.  E. 
Church  S.  S.,  Athens,  Ga. ;  H.  F.  Perry;  Carolyn  D. 
Trehei;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Rexroth;  Margaret, 
WOif;  J.  D.  Iluber;  E.  Douglas;  S.  S.  Class  of  Meth. 
Cluirch,  .\twood.  111.;  .\nnie  B.  Lee  and  Salde  A.  Smith;' 
P.  1).  (ioodvviiJ ;  .lohn  Silencer  Bullis;  .lames  Rayburn; 
.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Harry  K.  Swarllcy;  Dnjiiiy  G.  Warri.-k; 
Eleanor  Osborn ;  Dr.  C.  F.  Sawyer;  Ft.  .Myers  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  Ft.  Myers,  Fia. ;  Mamie  spohn;  A.  H. 
Gridley;  A.  E.  Nunn ;  F.  L.  and  K.  .M.  .McC.  Winn; 
"Anonymous."  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Filteau;  W.  G.  Ziiumer;  May  P.  Broun;  Mrs.  Clias.  H. 
Schroeder;  Mrs.  .lohn  Leit^el  and  .lolm  Leit..el;  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Warfieid;  A.  L.  Teague;  T.  J.  Rivers;  C.  H.  Heller; 
W.  II.  McPheisoii;  Anne  Dailey;  .Mrs.  .ilex.  Mc\eiga 
Miller  and  .Mrs.  Irene  Miller  Cbamey:  O.  F,  Hills;  .V.  J. 
Brasman;  Edna  S.  Cole  and  Ruth  O.  Dilible;  V.  V.  Hayes 
and  Mary  and  Raymond  Picard ;  R.  .\.  McDonald;  .1.  S. 
Sargent  and  Daughter;  Jos.  Blabon ;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Bailiie; 
Primary  Dept.  First  I'resby.  S.  S.,  Westerville,  Oliio;  M. 
Coleman;  II.  C.  Tavey;  E.  W.  Hoyt;  Mrs.  Alexander 
Lackey  and  Katharine  Moore;  Myrtle 
Kemington;  Mrs.  L.  .\.  Morgan; 
field  Bible  Class  Halsted  St.  .  .  . 
III.;  J.  L.  Thomas;  Clarence  .V.  BuiM;  .Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Emery;  Mrs.  .\niiio  Jennings;  W.  ii.  (Jaincs;  Mamie  and 
Vivian  Perkersoii ;  .\dclo  Seem  and  Chariotte  S.  Solo- 
mon; Susan  B.  Maginis;  M.  Louise  Rydd  and  Clias. 
.lohnsOn;  Astor  Keiisler  Johnson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohert 
K.  Aliller;  W.  J.  Spider;  Walter  D.  Wolfe;  W.  H.  Smith; 
Carolyn  M.  Stewan  and  Eisa  O.  Stewart;  W.  H.  Pae; 
M.  1>.  Showerman,  R.N. ;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Rogers;  Juanita  11. 
Floyd;    Mrs.    Joiin   L.    Reque;    D.    W.    .McMillan    and    Nita. 

Allen;    Marie    C.     and    Edith    G 

Sabine    and    JMrs.    .laiiet   E.    Hutchinson;    F.    R.    Chadick 

Session    of    First    I're.sby.    Church,    Princet 

C.   C.   Crawford;  ,L    VV.   Hayner  and  J.    L 
Club.    Wichila. 
Mrs.    Marie    W 
<  uvahoga    Falls 

.\.     E.     Turst;    „.     _-      .         -    ^-  -      - 

Babies,"  Hanover,  Pa.;  W.  S.  Fleicher;  VV.  L.  Kloikn 
and  L.  G.  Sigofoo;  Helen  J.  Muicaiiy;  ".V  Widow," 
Cloiiuet,  Minn.;  Emma  L.  Carpenter;  'Hie  Ringtowu 
Branch  -V.  R.  C,  Riiigton,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Julius  Sliiimacher; 
A.  C.  Van  Ivirk,  D.D.S. ;  Miss  Ii.  .M.  Cnnnell;  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Clias.  I>.  Rboder;  Bouchelle  Bios.;  (|onsuelo  Alarco; 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  and  .igne.s  M.  Sullivan;  Wili'iam  A.  Elliott; 
Nomian  W.  Cook  and  Deborah  1'.  Ciiok;  .Mbert  Higson ; 
and  Mrs.  'llieo.  C.  Coilis;  Mark  Wade;  ".\  Friend," 
Me.;  Lnrene  .Vdainsoii ;  Mrs.  Jane  M.  Rico  and 
H.  Duntoir;  James  McKeown  and  Fanii.y; 
Friend" ;  Passengers  Aboarii  the  S.  S. 
Prestlioldt;  Grace  F.  .Vusliri;  Amelia  M. 
Mrs.  L.  .V.  I/add;  Anne  Coe  .Mitchell; 
Mary  A.  Hall  Bible  (  lass  of  .Vlaplelon  Park  Congrega- 
tional cburcli.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Cluie;  H.  VV. 
M.  .Mitchell;  F.  H.  Co.by ;  ".\, 
Mass.;  C.  F.  Werner,  .Ir. ;  F.  B.  T. 
Lowether;  "Anonymous,"  .San  Fran- 
Dickie;  Excelsior  Young  Pei)ples  S.  S. 
Greene  and  Eibert  W.  Greene;  F.  C. 
Clark;    Mrs.    G.    W.    Carter;    Mr. 

E.     Moody;     Dr.     John     Vinceiil     .-     -. 

Wm.  Barrow;  .Mrs.  H.  E.  Wbeel>-i  ;  .1.  K.  McCarter ;  Ed. 
M.  Barrett;  Vielor  GrandQiiist  of  Epworth  M.  F.  Church. 
Wairen.  Pa.;  GoodrutT  PurneU;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Chase  and 
Emma  .1.  Chase;  (Jraduatiiig  Class  of  Jos.  E.  Haynes 
School.  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lillle  Town  of  Falkville,  Ala.; 
John  Cornwall  Fox;  Thos.  H.  .MacBride;  G.  E.  Spencer; 
E.  L.  Stough;  G.  liegeman;  K.  J.  .Morrison;  "Aiioiiy- 
nious."  Hempsteaa,  Texas;  ililliceiit  W.  Slihin ;  R.  B. 
Ewing;  P.  J.  Cook;  Anno  M.  Lewis;  Frances  Ogier; 
Sophia  Foster:  C.  E,  Castle;  Samuel  Howell;  "Anony- 
mous," Wichila,  Kan.;  Dr.  J.  Perry  Seward;  Dr.  .\.  -M. 
Pierce:  W.  H.  Wyler;  P.  V.  Steddam  and  G.  B.  Sted- 
dam ;  F.  Eikenbery;  Delia  Chumard;  Woodbine  Chapter 
.No.  «1.  O.  E.  S.,  Pemberville,  Oliio;  Dr.  J.  B.  Beesou; 
l.illie    .M.    Williams. 

$19.75— Nappanee  High  School,   Ind. 

$19.70    Oscar    Meek. 

$19.39— Tvvelvo-,veai-old  Boys, 

$I9.28--P.aplist    S.    S., 

$19.20     Mrs.    Walti. 

Comniuiihy    Xmas    Tree,    Woodlake, 

Mrs.      .M.      [,.      Ilugshead     and     Twhi 

Baptist   Church    S.    S.,    Kansas   City, 

St.    Baptist    Church.    Valdosta,    Ga. 

sbytcriaji     S.     S.,     Waiipinger     Falls, 


Dr. 

Portland. 
Mrs.     Mary 
"An    Interested 
••Comal";   H.    L. 
Carlish;    Mr.    and 


Gidelens;  Carolyn 
Friend,"  Westboro, 
Siems;  Harold  A. 
ei.sco,  Cal. ;  John 
Class    and    Mrs. 


Wanner;  Mrs.  Era  J. 
R.  Chadick ; 
N.    J.;    iMrs. 

M<-Carkle;  Book 

Kan.;    Mary    E.    and    Josephine   A.    Bayly; 

Williams;    "Some    Friends    of    CliKdreii," 

,    Ohio;   Wm.    Owen;   J.    W.    Fairbairn;    Dr. 

E.    P.     Wilherspoon;     ".V    Mother    of     Five 


and    Mrs.    Cbas.    Banks; 
Barrow.    Jr.,     and    Carlos 


$19.00 
Counly. 
Walnut 
$18.99 
$18.81 
$18.75 
$18.55 

\rV.      Coif 


,  \V^lmttu^  111. 
,  New  Badeli,  Texas. 
Perkins    Welch. 


each- 

Cal. ; 
Blvd. 

Lee 

Pre^ .  

M.     E.     Sunday    .Scliool,    .Mai«iuette,    Kan. 

King's    Daughters'    Class,    -M.    E.    Cluirch,    Gree- 


Tulare 
Sons; 
-Mo. 

N.     Y. 


$18.39     Highland    Chapel    Chuicli,     Ridgetop,    Tcnn. 

$18.37— M.     E.     S.     S.,    Sbelhelii,     Iowa. 

$18.25-  Lake   Arlliur   P.    Schools.    Lake   Arthur,   N.    "SI. 

$18.20     Y.    VV.    C.    .v.,   Tueculum.    Tenn. 

$18.00  each— C.  J5.  and  Z.  WhaKy;  Taylorsville  Chap- 
i,r  N...  n.".  Taylorsville.  N.  I'.:  liith  St.  Church  of 
(  hrisl.  Bowling  (Ireeii,  Ky.  ;  I'aliiiyra  S.  S.,  Frederick- 
town,  Ohio;  ••.Vnonymous."  No  .Vddress;  Reformed 
t'hurch,  Woodstock,  Va. ;  Presby.  Cluirch  of  .Vllcrtown, 
111.;  -Mgr.  and  Employees,  N.  V.  Furniture  Co.,  Shreve- 
port,    La.;    C.    F.    Fiske. 

$17.85  -Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  Madisoiiville, 
Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

$17.75  each  -  Bethany  Lutheran  Cluirch,  Moiitoursville, 
Pa.;     (irace    cruirch,     Passaic.     N.     J, 


$17.68 — First    Coiigregaiioiuil    Church.    0\id,    Midi. 

$17.58-  Dr.    G.    F.    Crawford. 

$17.50  each — S.  Norman  Lee,  Victor  E.  Madson,  Jos. 
N.  Stolil,  Henry  Frogley;  S.  S.  Class.  Oevf^liil,  Ohio; 
Baptist  Church  of  Marissa,  III.;  Mandaie  M.  E.  Sumhn 
School.  Pa.;  Bates  Melho.list  Church.  .Movock,  N.  C. . 
First    Presby.     Church.     Mt.     Carmel.    HI. 

$17.46     S.     1).     Lee     'ligli     School.     Columbus,    ohin. 

$17.41      Mailland    High    School,    .Mo. 

$17.28     First  Cong.    S.   S.    of   Georgeiowu,   Mass.,   ILucj 
bill.    .Mass. 

$.7.27     First    Refniineil    Epis.    chuicli.    Tuckalioe,    N.   ^ 

$17.25     Como    Set 1.    Ciimi>.    .Mont. 

$17.21      Harpstir    High    ScIkoI.    Ohio. 

$17.18     Turners    Fal.s    High    Scbonl.  Tnuurs   Falls.    .Mas> 

$17.1j3      L.Miiis    Falls    Public    Schoo.s.    .V.    Y. 

$17.00  each  WadsHoitb  Towiishij)  Centralized  School. 
Wadsworth.  Ohio;  .Myille  .lamison;  R.  E.  Paxton;  Mabel 
Hermsmeyer;  Hural  School  Districts  of  Town  of  Candor. 
.V.  v.;  LcRaysvi.le  Higii  School  and  Grades.  LeRays 
vide.  Pa.;  Wader  VV.  Voiglit;  Jno;  I.  .Miher;  .Mrs.  W.  J. 
Crowder,     Mrs.     Joint     Fannin     and     .VIr.     and     Mrs.     i>. 


Conwell. 
$.6.82 
$16.66 
$.6.63 
$16.50 


VValdron    Baptist    S.     S.,     .Vrk. 

.Vleiis    Literary    Club,    Carrhigton,    N.    D. 

(  ongregational    S.     S.,     Lock,    Ohio. 

each     Paul      II.      Voegtii     and     Family;     Fourlb 


chooi,   N. 
Minn. 


Pa. 


S. 


s.. 

s       ol 
Van 

.VI  IS. 


Year    Fnglish   Class,    Hamiiiondsporl    High    .Sc 
I'nion    .S.    S. ,    Spring   Creek    Township.    Gar;,. 
$46.45 -I'nioii    .Service,    Cannonda.e.    Conn. 
$16.35     Fannett   Township    II.    .s..    Dry    Run, 
$16.32 -Petlisville    Union   S.    S.,    Ohio. 
$16.29     Jr.    Red    Cross    Kandolph    Mason    Academy    an.l 
Some    Friends,    Front    Royal,    Va. 

$16.25     each— Town     of     Ciarkseu,     N.     Y. ;     TishomiiiB. 
High    School,    Ok. a. 

$.6.05     Literary   Digest  Clulis  Freshman  Eiiglisli  Clas.ses, 
H.     S..     Kiiksvi.le,     Mo. 

$15. CO   each     Will.    E.    Kramer;   Chrisliaii   Science 
Ravenna,      Ohio;      Elizalieth      SliiU'maker;      Heil      i'n 
Coitsvil.e.     Lottedvii.e,     Ohio;     Butler    High     School, 
dalia,     Ohio;     Prescotl     Consolidated     School,     Iowa; 
Geo.    L.    Porter;    Dr.    H.    Allen    Whisler;    Seventh    Grade    ... 
Shaker     Heights     High     Scliool,     C.eveian.l.     Onio;     VV.     H 
Carder;    K.     .Vl.    FdcKleii:     Dr.    J.    Tay.or    and    Mr.     Yorl, 
-Vt.eo    and    May    .\.    Jliudli  ton ;    Lutheran    S.    S.,    (iraiid 
view,    Itid. ;    Woman's   Ctilturo    Club,    .\xiell.    Neb.:   M     C 
Bush. 

$15.75   each--T.    W.    Chadwick;  Literary   Digest  Club   01 
-Vlbany    Fligh    School.    .Via. 

$15.72-   M.    E.    S.    S.    ill   Wagner,    S.    1). 
$15.7.  -Congregational    S.    S.,    Longtoii,   Kail. 
$15.70   -Collection    by   John    I).    Luke.    Bay   City,    Ga 
$.5.66     Lhii'o.n  .Schoid,   (  ainin  (  jty,  Colo. 
Ciemviihi   .S.    s..    Texas. 
Summer   ( ouiity    High    s.,    I'ortlamL    Temi. 
"iMiends"    hi    East    Rarre.    Vt. 
Kli/;abeth    1>.    Anderson    and    Monica   B.    Oneii 
.Mrs.    .r.    V.    Dodge. 
$15.00    cacii — Rosci.e    K.     Koch;    Percy    B     Buhe •    D      B 
Greene;    .hi. la   DiUei-    and    .VI„I..er;    Edzabeth   C.    fVrgusoii "; 
^.  ,\    h    /'     '*"        l''dgartown,     Mass.;     .vlr.     and     Mrs 
Robert  S     »-riitte.,den;   <^a.,c   7    Public   School  3H,    BulTa'o' 
N.    \   ;   Mr.    anil   M.s.   J.    Smitn;   .v.    L.    .Meeker;   .Maria   .s! 
Chandler;      Anonymous,-     (  mcinnati,    Oliio;   Teachers    ami 
,"'n''^  ,';'    ^'"'■-''"1''    S.liool,    EiiieKa.    Cai.  ;    Roscoo    Vvooits' 
IVo     ■!>       u'J''"'"'  '"''>:   J-''"<'""J   Baptist   s.    .s.,    hempie.' 
Me.      Kraiik   samue.s.m;   J.    .1.    Grievcr;  .L    B.    Healer   and 
L.     B.     lieafer;     .Mrs.     L.     ,S.  ■ 

Christmas  Service  Oiferiiig  of 
Cox;  Geo.  E.  Leach;  Catjl  V. 
son    and    Mrs.    J.    VV.    Howard; 

C.  McDowell  and  G.  L.  .Vrmstrong;  Rnv  H  Netf-  I,'  V 
Ward;  Ligli  .sdiool  Clashes,  <  alclwell,  I.laho;  The  Bunii 
faim.y;  F.  C.  Diniitt  and  Sister;  ".VL  .V  Ii  "  Spring 
fie.d  III.;  Lena  Chajiman;  J.  H.  Holder;  (.'aroline  C. 
Hightcopp;  Mae  Ntwconier;  Dr.  and  Mrs  J  VV  Vird 
H.  B.  Ferry;  St.  Johns  Church  Senooi.  Bou'ider'  ('olo  ' 
and  Friends,  Hidsboro,  N.  Jlex. ;  .Mrs  Kdiiii 
and  LodiisKa  Hays  and  Mr.  and  -Virs.  K. 
.Mrs.  C.  .N.  More;  Mrs.  Henry  Warruni  ami 
Cliappel;  Dr.  Chas.  C.  Robinson;  Gusiine 
Church.  Gustine,  Cal.;  Marguerite  and 
(harioiie  Thompson;  .Mrs.  Emma  ALen;  1). 
G.  U.  iliiyer;  C.  H.  Dickinson;  Viiiia  H, 
Spalding;  Oieilo  Censor;  J.  C.  Blocker;  S. 
W.  G.  Johnson  and  •'Cash";  Mrs.  Eiiiil.v 
T.  Doicmiis  and  Idell  P.  Doreuius;  I'ora  B. 
McLean;     Carl     .V.     Eckman ;     Mayiiard     c! 


$15.50 
$.5.32 
$15.25 
$.5.12 
$15.10 


McDowell;    A.     F.     Eberlv ; 

b airfield.  Pa.;  Dr.  W  v'\' 
Gary;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hob,-ri' 
Carrie    VV.    TimberlaRe;    .1. 


I'nion   .S.    .S. 
Sauer,    <'.    L. 
W.    Yarwnorl ; 
Mrs.     Haiph 
Piesbyterian 
Sallie    Re.sor; 
Harjey;    Mis. 
James;   E.    .S. 
C.    Stewart; 
Thnmons;   A. 
Reed;     Louise 


Robinson;  .\.  P.'  Raiip ;  J.  W.  Trimble  Co.;  Miss  Broady's 
Croup  II.  S.,  Knoxville.  Tcoi.  ;  Wm.  B.  Recit;  .Vlrs.  VV. 
VV.  VVorden  and  Dorotliea  T.  VVorden ;  .VIr.  and  Mrs  F 
J.  Mathews;  Kev.  J.  G.  Riipp;  .Maliei  Evans;  Rutlier 
Glen  .Vletu.  S.  S.,  Va. ;  VV.  J-'.  .Swahow,  K.  .M.  Large 
and  Edytho  G.  Large;  Church  of  Good  Shepard,  Green- 
wood Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Susan  A.  Rose;  i;inier  O.  (loss-  .Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .\giievv  Demarest  an.l  Family;  G.  H.  Thomas- 
K.  C.  Bninner;  Hebron  Class  Zion  Reformed  S  S  ' 
York,  Pa.;  .Vlrs.  II.  Ellerheimer  and  Fred  L.  B.um;  .Vl'rs.' 
N.  M.  Clark;  Primary  Dept.  Cong.  S.  S..  Laconia,  .\.  II; 
M.  R.  Snenciseii;  C.  Frank  White;  (Jeo.  W.  Tayior;  Rev. 
S.  S.  Merriman;  William  1'.  Matthews  Faniiiy;  C.  B. 
Rizor;  VV.  E.  Durborrow  ;  The  Kimiergarten  Club  of 
Brighaui  City,  Itali ;  Daisy  L.  .Miller;  R.ibert  ronilin- 
soii  and  J.  R.  Puryear;  J.  C.  JelTera ;  C.  L.  .VlcKeii/.ie; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Watson;  Sunday  School  at  Rainli.nv' 
Ohio;  James  C.  Smillic;  .Marion  Thompson  Funk:  .Mrs. 
H.  H.  Bennett  and  -Vleriam  Bennett;  Susan  F.  Dinv; 
B.  E.  Volkamii  and  .Vlrs.  .Vlary  E.  Phillips;  D.  S.  Van' 
Ginn.ly;  Sclmck's  JIarket.  .V.  Y.  C. ;  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Wheeler;  "A  Friend,"  Westwood,  N.  .{.;  Margaret  Kel- 
logg; ".\  Cliristian  .Vlissionary,"  Santa  Isabel,  Porto 
Rico;  Melchings  I'regressivc  Cigar  Shire,  Stenlieiiville, 
Ohio;  Montg.inieiy  Wail.lell ;  Wil.iam  .V.  Justice;  Buth  S. 
Hniikins:  .VIr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Fores  Kemp;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
and  Dorothea  Ronjer:  Sallie  VValshe;  J.  F.  U.ihrliaugh  A: 
Co..  Hanover,  Pa.:  Edith  M.  Wad. lock;  E.  V.  MuUen- 
iieaux :  H.  V.  Peniiepa.ker;  ilr.  ami  .Mrs.  C.  VV.  Bean; 
".Viionyinous.  "  Buffaio,  N.  Y.  ;  Bethanv  Meth.  Church, 
Fort  Lee,  X.  J.;  IL  J.  .Vlul.lcr;  Kavmond  H.  Tulga ; 
Dr.  P.  K.  VVhWen;  Helen  W.  Leet;  Frank  T.  Dilling- 
ham; Ruth  Nicholson;  Reno  F.  Miissev;  G.  B.  Williams; 
W.  S.  Hunter;  Miss  (.  XL  Russell  and  Helen  VV.  C. 
Lillis;  Mrs.  E.  .M.  Cook:  C.  L.  Beach:  B.  L.  Young: 
Mrs.  (  lara  Rico  an.l  Pupils;  J.  VV.  B.i.aic;  B.  VV. 
Can.lage  ,t  Son  and  .Vina  Can.lage  Burke;  Engstroiii 
Poullry  Farm,  Inc.;  <'onstaiit  Souilmorfh;  John 
Tbunia;  "A  Friend,"  .Siika,  Kan.;  Jane  .V.  'i'ipiiing; 
Wi.kiii  B.  Stevens;  Lenora  F.  Graham;  H.  L 
Mrs.  James  \V.  Ridaui;  W.  H.  Kaniner;  The  Hardy 
Family  of  Wilbrahaiii,  .Mass.:  E.  N.  Cafes;  Dr.  Scratina 
F.  Chiarulli;  Mrs.  Lhia  B.  Braiicher;  (Ji'orge  W.  Sanders; 
•'.V  Friiiid."  .M.inlpelier.  Vt. ;  B.  F.  Ristiiu:  Maigaret  L. 
Sliafer;  .Vlildreil  .S.  Willi.-. ;  Cedar  ."springs  High  School, 
-Mil  h. ;  Hari.v  VV.  'J'homson ;  W.  c.  Sclianck;  "A 
Musician,"  Pinehurst,  .N.  C. ;  Presby.  S.  .S.,  Saranac 
Lake.  .V.  Y. ;  Pupils  of  Center  St.  Sih.jol,  FosDiia,  O. ; 
(J.  B.  Zahiiisei  :  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Rii.lledge  and  Carrie 
Yeaiw-ood:  W.  C.  Slayton ;  Sarah  Blakely;  J.  K.  -Mc- 
Cravery;  (hichester  S.  S.,  .V.  Y.  ;  Eva  T.  .Allen;  Geo. 
Bromley;  J.  F.  .Vn.lers.oi ;  Ellen  Berry;  Ralph 
.Vstri.l  Holmboe;  O.  E.  Painter;  Mrs.  L.  D.  Beaver 
.Vlrs 


A. 

. .      „.    Dr. 

Kenneily ; 


F. 

and 

....._         .    and 

has  ..V.  'r.jwne :  J.  .Monroe  Shaw ;  W.  ti.  Eisemann : 
Mary  F.  Fuller;  Frank  E.  Ludlum;  Christopher  lUenney: 
Mrs.  VV.  Bryan  Smith;  Nellie  and  Emma  Meals;  .Vlrs. 
Ethel  V.  Z.  VValUng;  Carl  Kjelgaard  an.l  Peter  Winther; 
Oliver  C.  Wilbur;  Prof.  E.  VV.  Goo.lhue  Kobinso.i 
Spencer;  Mary  Bray;  •'.Vfolher  and  Brother"; 
(7.  liowmaii;  Eugene  C.  Haivey;  "\  c 
X.     V,     C  ;     W.      H.     Mi-Ardle;     .Vlrs.     N. 

{Cotuiniifd  on  pai/t;  (i9) 


Mrs.    I  lie/, 
ouple    of    .Vctois." 
(,;.     .Vrciier     and 
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Paint  Engineering 

OUR  Engineers  will  put  their 
typewritten  recommenda- 
tions on  your  desk,  as  applied, 
either  to  the  finishing  of  your 
product,  or  the  maintenance  of 
your  factory  property. 

This  service,  at  the  disposal  ot 
manufacturers  in  all  lines,  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  buying 
paint  and  varnish  materials  on  a 
basis  of  results,  not  merely  on 
price  per  gallon. 

PATTON-PITCAIRN     DlV  islON 

PITTSBURGH   PLATE   GLASS  CO 

F nyiineerinit    Dcpartmcn  t 

MiLWAlKEE,  WISCONSiN 
NKWARK.   NFW   JI.RSKV 


4 


j- 


•»'_».■>«" 


A 


•^'^^AHM 


cs.^^ 


-?j5^^^<:-r^ 


^^^ 


PATTON-PITCAIRN  DIVISION 

INTKR-INDUS  iKU  S 


Bi PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

^^BQ  I'LATE.  ART  AND  WINDOU'   GLASS  •  PAINTS  •  VARNlSHliS  ■  BkUSHf-S  •  INSKCTICIDI-S 
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**A  Drop 
of  Prevention  " 

Keep  a  bottle  of  New-Skin  in 
the  medicine  chest  at  home, 
in  your  desk,  in  your  handbag. 

New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
protection  over  little  skin  in- 
juries which  keeps  out  the 
germs  and  assists  in  the  heal- 
ing process. 

15c.  and  3Uc.         At  all  Druggists. 
NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  TORONTO  LONDON 

'  *  Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin  " 


Guticura  Soap 

Complexions 

Are  Healthy 

Soap. Ointment.Tal  cum, 26c. every  where. For  sample* 
address:  Cntleora  Laborfttorlea.Dept.  V,Mald*n,M>ii. 


i  Delicious  Syrup 


flere'^.tlu*  very  firii-~i  i>( 
table  syrups  for  hat 
iSiikp^,  waffles  and  bis- 
cuit, rile  pure  iinadul- | 
terated  juice  of  Louisi- 
ana sugar  cane  a-^  differ- 
ent in  taste  as  its 
package  is  distinctive  in 
appcarani^e.  Not  to  be 
had  at  dealers.  .Send 
on;:  dollar  and  receive  this 
liackage  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

Strawberry  (Jrowi?rs  SelliiiK  Co.,  Inc. 
Hammond,  LoniBiana 


Own  a 

VS 

FEVER  THEillMMETEif 

IJourlndMdiml^ 
Use  -  *  -li  Helps 
Uour  Doctor 


,  My/or  Instrument  Companies 

'  ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

here's  a  ^cos  or  Ky/orThermoineter  for  Every  Purpose 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


ANIMAL  PETS  ON  AN  AFRICAN  FARM 

A  WHITE  man  alone  in  Africa,  with  only 
black  human  faces  around  him,  is 
likely  to  become  extraordinarily  fond  of 
the  few  domestic  animals  he  has,  says 
Llewellyn  Powys,  who  has  recently  come 
to  this  coiiutry  from  British  East  Africa. 
Among  his  friends  were  an  impala,  a 
species  of  antelope,  and  a  baby  baboon, 
both  of  whom  he  captured.  His  acquain- 
tance with  the  former  began  early  one 
morning  when  he  saw  a  herd  of  impala 
bounding  away  from  him,  leaving  a  young 
one  lagging  behind.  It  seemed  to  be  lame, 
and  Mr.  Powys  gave  chase,  and  caught  it. 
In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  he  says: 

Once  in  my  bands,  it  remained  quiet. 
I  put  it  on  my  saddle  and  rode  slowly 
home  to  the  house  in  which  I  lived.  My 
negro  cook  was  astonished  at  seeing  what 
I  carried  and  still  more  astonished  when 
I  assured  him  that  I  had  not  brought  it 
back  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  soup. 

I  put  it  behind  a  hurdle  in  the  corner 
of  my  little  room  and  after  my  breakfast 
fed  it  with  milk  out  of  a  Worcestershire- 
sauce  bottle.  The  little  creature  drank 
readily,  and  after  each  draft  would  make 
a  faint  bleat  of  gratitude. 

I  fed  it  like  this  for  several  days,  until, 
in  fact,  it  came  to  know  me  quite  well. 
It  used  to  give  me  the  greatest  delight, 
when  I  got  l)ack  from  my  farm  work,  to 
hear  it  calling  as  it  caught  the  sound  of 
my  ponies'  hoofs  outside.  It  was  certainly 
the  most  perfect  little  thing  to  look  at. 
Fawn-colored,  with  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle, 
tender  and  deep.  Its  ears  were  long  and 
very  sensitive,  never  still  for  a  moment. 
Its  little  feet,  the  most  delicate  and  en- 
trancing things  you  could  possibly  im- 
agine, exquisitely  designed,  dainty  with 
the  daintiness  of  acorns  or  sea-shells. 

I  \\"as  soon  able  to  take  the  hurdle  away 
so  that  it  coidd  plaj'  and  dance  about  all 
round  my  house  and  round  my  kitchen 
outside.  jMy  dogs  from  the  first  recognized 
that  it  was  for  some  reason  privileged  and 
made  no  attempt  to  worry  or  kill  it. 

Tony's  story  began  with  a  tragedy.  His 
mother  had  been  shot,  and  he  was  foiuid 
clinging  to  her  back,  and  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Powys  by  a  native.  Altho  his  mother 
had  been  shot,  Tony  was  found  still  cUnging 
to  her  back,  and  the  writer  continues: 

It  was  the  furriest,  quaintest  little  thing, 
with  perfectly  shaj)ed.  infinitesimal  hands; 
it  was  covered  all  over  with  black  flvilt". 

That  evening  it  wmdd  take  no  food, 
Ijut  remained  quite  silent.  I  began,  to 
fear  it  Mas  going  to  die,  as  so  often  ha]>pens 
with  forest  things  \Ahen  they  are  taken 
captive.  However,  I  put  a  little  belt 
ai'ound  its  >\aist  and  tied  it  with  a  piece 
of  string  to  the  leg  of  my  camp-bed. 

The  next  morning  1  was  awak<'ned 
by  "the  most  bewitcliing  chatter;  it  had 
evidently  decided  to  make  friends. 

I  gave  it  milk  and  it  drank  until  its 
littl(!  body  grew  as  round  as  a  bottle. 
Frtnn  that  moment  it  gave  its  heart  to 
me.  We  were  never  separated.  It  would 
ride  all  day  long  on  my  saddle  and  when 
I  was  in  the  house  staj^  clinging  to  me 
under  my  coat,  its  little  hands  hohling 
to  thii  pocket.  At  meals  its  bead  woidd 
come  peeping  out  of  its  liiding-place  and 
I  would  feed  it  on   dainlv  l)its. 


'•'  -^-Jieres  the  kind  of 
'forms  S  need  io  keep 
J         ._  my  accounts  "  L^^ 


MOORES 

MODERN 
METHODS 

Show^s  simple  and  scientific 
methods  of  keeping  all  kinds 
of  business  records,  in  loose- 
leaf  books. 

Send  for  Our  144 -Page 
FREE  Book 

It's  FREE  for  the  asking  and  is  full 
of  helpful  information  on  record- 
keeping for  office,  factory  and  store. 
Write  today. 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of  Loose-Leaf  and 
Bound  Record-Keeping  Devices 

1147  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CITY 


SONK 
INVITES  YOU 

To  share  the  infinite  variety 
of  pleasures  which  make 
outdoor   life   an    everyday 

oy  in  Florida's  largest  and 

ivest  city. 

A  Gift,  Handsome  Book 
"Jacksonville  Aziz" 


Describes  water  sports,  mo 

loring,  tennis,  golf,  hunting, 

fishing  and  other  forms   of 

re"reation    the    city   offers 

Write  today  for  copy. 

ADVERTISING    DEPARTMENT 


Room  lOD,  City  Mall 


Jacksonville,  Florida 


r-FLORIDA-i 

Fniitland  Park  in  Florida  's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  honieseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  acdial  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  ran  own  yotir  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BO.ARD  O'V  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue. 
Fruitland  Park,  Floiida. 


FLORIDA    FARM 

too  acres  productive,  high  drj-  hardwood  land,  360  acres  cul- 
tivated. Wire  fences,  fiie  8-room  house,  bath  nd  electric 
light.  Good  farm  buildings — with  or  without  dairy,  machin- 
ery', stock  and  crop?.  Beautiful  countrj'  home  and  productive 
farm.  Near  railroads.  .Attractive  price  and  terms. 
PARKER  PAINTER,  Owner  OCAL.\,   FLORIO.^ 

UN!  IMITFn    SHAVFS  f"""'"  o'""  eood  safety  blade 
UllUmi  ICU    OnrtVCJ  whcthemeworoldbyusinK 

our  .Stroppers.     Big    Four    for   Gillette;    Multlblade    for 

Gem   and   other  one-edged   blades.     Strops  like  the  barljer. 

.Satisfaction  assureJ   or  monev  refunded.     By  mail    insureii. 

Big  Fctir  S3.60,  Multiblade  S'2.60.     .\gents  wanted. 

BREZAL,   Inc.,    150  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  CIt.v 

THE    STANI>ARI>    l)l<:  IION  Alt  Y     is   nflpdei    in   e  -ry 
American  hi  iiie  wliere  e<iu<_'atinii  an-l  culture  are  trM}y  «ste»,'nied. 
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ilijiilri'ii ;  Katlii-iiMi'  Fain;  Mis.  K.  \V,  While;  Geo,  U. 
Itlrw  ;  Haplisl  S.  S..  Atiika,  Okla.  ;  -Mrs.  Diiia  K.  itiilgi- 
uay;  Mix.  Isalji'll  Teilt'ord;  Center  TcnviisliiiJ  Jligli  SiIidoI, 
<  eliiia,  Ohio;  Juliii  Qiia.vle,  .li. ;  Tlu-  K.  I..  M.  c'lass, 
VV(slHeJil.  X.  v.:  Kllii'l  COriJes;  John  Sniitli;  Win.  C. 
O'Keefe:  .1.  Lucas;  Mrs.  I).  W.  Kastniaii  anil  Mrs.  .1.  U. 
Abrani.s;  (,'.  T.  Irons;  Hes.sie  H.  Woods;  Margaret  O'Con- 
nor; Louisa  (J.  K.  Wade;  li.  A.  Arniitage;  ('.  W.  Cas- 
,sell  and  Kaniil.v;  Mary  W.  Anderson;  F.  lO.  Brookings; 
<).  R.  Oeliniler;  Fir.sl  I'nited  I'resliy.  Cliurcli.  Lishon. 
.\.     Y. ;     Verna     ALiiran. 

$14.75     Wni.    II.   I  .    IligKins. 

$14.67     .Norwenian     Kvanji.     Free    t'liineli,    Superior.    Wis. 

$14.50  each  -  .inuricaii  History  (lass  of  the  Fanuers- 
\i\~c  iTex.J  High  .Selio<d;  The  Twenlielh  Ceiittir)  Cliih, 
Sanily  Lake,  I'a. ;  Ilnnstonia  Baptist  .><.  .S..  Housionia, 
.\Io.  , 

$14.41      .\or\v<j<iil    I'resby.    S.    S..    Ohio. 

$14.20     The    (lirls    of    (ami)    Milierest.     i'insliuitih,     I'a. 

$14.00  each  Kniployees  of  J'.aslian-.Moi  le»  to..  La 
I'orle,  Ind.  ;  The  Ladies'  Soeiely  of  llighlaml  I  iiiversity 
I'lesby.  Churtli.  .Vnstin.  Tex;  .Mrs.  F.  .\1.  and  Clare 
Ifuller,  Kupert  Datliicr  an<l  Mrs.  Lealhei.s; 
Lodge  No.  .'id.  Kiiijihts  of  I'vtliias,  Craiigevilli. 
\V.    H.     Deems;    .1.    J.     Vnder. 

$14.28-   M.     i;.    S.     S.     of    lvel!ogKs\ille.    N.    Y. 

$13.60     I'atienls,     Cilendale    .'sanilarinni.     Cal. 

$13.55     W.     II.    M,     \\oo<is. 

$13.50  each  William  Saidord;  ().  L.  Cipulter; 
Flyers  Jr.  Boys'  Class  Vance  Mem<nial  S.  S., 
I'oiiil.     WheeliiiB,    W.     Ca. 

$13.38     First   I'resliyleriaii    Church.    Iloneoye    Falls     N    Y 

$13.25  -Bart     High     School,    Quaiij  villc.     I'a. 

$13.00  each  Hcjlami  I'.  Kredel;  T.  l'.  (assel;  Yokinia 
Truth  Cenler.  Wash.;  W.  and  .Mildred  Barnes;  Mrs.  S. 
10.  Beckwitli  and  Daughler;  Jlrs.  W.  It.  Alliens  and 
Daughters;  Brjl,  .Vnhur  and  Helen  DearlMon;  Baptist 
Methodist  and  I'lesby.  Chur<-lics.  Carmcl,  .\.  v.;  Hunt- 
ington Beach  .Niiiseries.  Hunliogion  Beach,  Cal.;  I'ir.sl 
I'resby.  Church,  Jiinlingion.  J,,wa,  ^md  Saiah  L.  Shedd; 
'A  Comimniily  (  onlribinioir,'  .\lilv\ood.  W.  Va. ;  Sorosis 
Soeiely  of  St.  J'aols  Sucdish  Lutheran  Churih.  Clii- 
'  ago.  111.;  .Margaret  1'..  Walker;  .\.  S.  .MiNew  • 
ployees  of  .Music  l).|.i.  I>.  I|.  Holmes  (o.,  .\e» 
leans.  La.;  A.  Kalilin  and  Friiesl  lUideen  ami  F. 
"cliroeiler    anil     Hugo    Oielsjin. 

T.     I,,    and    .1.    J{.     Algire. 

I'resby.     S.    .S.,    .Nfu     .Market .     K\. 

Students    of    Ihu    SonilicasUin     Norimil 


I'.uiraio 

Idalii 


High 
Kclii» 


Km- 
Or- 
W. 


$12.95 
$12.91 
$12.85 
Okla. 
$12.80 
$12.79 
$12.75 
$12.65 


Duranl. 

Congrcgalional    S.    S. .    .Mnienei.    Mich 
Holyoke     .\I.     i;.     Sunday     S..     Holvoki'.     .Minn 
I'.ditb    Class   of  Christian   Cluircli.    Coliimbia     -Mo 
No.     .Manchesler     Cnion     S.     S.     .Mamhesier'.     la! 
D.     C.     Jones;    Fiisl     BH]ilisi     S.     S., 


$12.60    each     .Mis. 
^  ukoM,    Okla. 

$l2.52('hddien'.s     (irades-  I-VI,     Lisbon,     .\.     Jl. 

Alice     C.     Blown;    Layson     Voorliees; 
Ue\.     and     Mrs.     .\I.     K.     Cibson     and 


$12.50    each— .Mr 

Hichaid     McDiv\ill; 


Mrs.     Annie    B.     BainI;    (iallalini     S<'1i(m>1,     Kowiiey      (a! 
.NIasler     Vance     Kdward     Zink ;      Lyie     F.      Tiitbill ;  '  Heiir.v 

J)r.     I'oiilaiiie 


111.; 
High 


Mounger;     Maiissa     I',     .v.,     .Maiiss... 

Jf.      .Moore;     .Mis.     Arthur     J.      Iliisl, 
$12.47— North     Benningion     .Ir  .-Si 

liiisvllle.    Conn. 

$12.42-    I.t.    V.    C.    Can. .11."^' 
$12.40     .Myron    \V.     Haibaugli. 
$12.25     Coalbush    Church.    (  oalbnsh 
$12.20   each     U.    Lee   Aleiiz;    Mr.    ai 

and    Family. 

$12.14— Nancy    .loan    O.slryc. 
$12.(3     Boys    of    Camii    .Naina.scluuiK.    Wash 
$12.10— Bulls     Koad    I'.    S.,    Hickory      Va       ' 
$12.00    each     Candine    B.     /,acb\  ;    .Maiiin     .\ 

■I.       llarpe;      Mrs.       M,       .1.       Itidiaids;       .liilia 
"Anonymous,"       Balllmore,       Md. ;      Aloiizo      II 


,     Ind. 
d    .Mrs. 


hool,     I'ol- 


L.     W.    Belt 


I).     (. 

WyckolT; 
Ciollian.s; 

,  ,,     .       .  — Miidge; 

Lorcna    F.    Lewis;    (.    T.    Smith    and    .Mrs.     Klva    Ldwards- 
"In   Her  Memory."   Holand   I'ark.    Md. ;   West    Kaloii  M     k' 
S.     S.,     New    Y'ork;     Frankfort     Cong.     Cluircli     and    i^      S 
S.    Dak.;    American    History     Kept..    Ciniral    High    Scliool' 
Chattanooga,    Tcnn.  ;    Fiiiiiianuel    Churcii.    Webster    Cin.ves' 
Mo.;    W.     H.     Woodwell;     Buptisl     Church,     Jack.siMi     Sum- 
mit.   Pa.;    Seymour     High     Scb.iol.     Sevmour.    Conn.-    KobI 
.1.    Brown;    Helen    .lohnsioii    .\i.ld:    Ceo.    .\.    Miirplu ;    Foun- 
tain   CJreeii    Presby.    Chur<li.    Foiinlain    Crecii.    III!  •    M     (; 
Peabody;    .7.    V.    Ickes;    II.     .\.     Sni,\th    ami    Mrs.     Frances 
O.     Smyth;    Mrs.     F.    A.     Ilolhy;     R.     II.     and    .Mrs.     II      II 
ami    Helen    D.     Kiugslcy ;    Helen    F.     Klchards;    F.     A.     and 
F.     L.    I'age;    H.    H.    .iones;    .Mrs.    .Mloivai    <Jrav;    H      lleii- 
liikson;     (Jeorgiana     L.      SpaMing;     Mrs.     Geo.     S.      Bioss- 
Community    of    Briindon.    .\I,,.  ;    "lo     .Mcinoiv    of."     Leiicli- 
lleld,    Ky.  ;    .lanseii    Ityeison;    Mrs.    .1.    F.    Welsh    ami    Ii     K. 
Kelly;     JIis.      Hilda     S.     (Jreening;     A.      K.     (illl;     A       A. 
Spltzer;     .lessie     B.     I'eck;     (.     It.     I.eiifert ;     .Mis.     K      .1. 

Montague;    .Supl.    ami   I'liplis   <ir   S.    S.,    t! gclowii,    Tenn  • 

,Mrs.  C.  I.  .\IeI\ee:  ,\.  I).  Good;  K.  W.  Faulkner- 
Bereaii  Blblo  Class  I'lrst  Itiiplisi  Cliurch,  Delroll.  Minn.; 
Mrs.  .Mary  K.  Kerr.  Henry  and  Klla  Ken;  Gregory  S.  .s'., 
" ■"       Ark.;     M.     A.      Hiiilmi;     Kerry     l'ii->by.     Church. 

Pa. ;    V.     C.     IHcloi. 

F.    .M.    Wik-ox. 

May     1  >.     Ward. 
$11.70     First      I'lesby.     Cliurch. 
$11.60     Corning     I'lee    .Vcailcmy 

I.aBellK     High     Sil I. 


(iregory, 
Hershev. 
$11.80 
$11.73 
til. 70 
(11.60 
$11.55 


Ilarliors.     Mioii. 
Y. 

lie.     .Mo. 
li.     O. 


W.     (lass 


T\\. 
.\ 

.     I.alti 

$11.50    each— II.     C.     Itlsibpahr ;    (i 

Fvan    Chureli.     Pig i.     .Mich.;    .Mr.     ami     Mrs.     F.     O.     .\U- 

Coweii     aiKl     Family;     The      Vch      Kra     .M<i\emenl     of     (he 
I'resby.    Cliureli    in    tlie    C.     S.    A.;    The    KIglii    ".Monilor." 

$11.48     (ieoige     K.    Ivenny. 

$11.40  tach-  C'hlldron  ami  'riachers  of  Primary,  Iiiier- 
luedlatu  Grailes,  Klein.  Sclnnd.  .MoiMbead  Siale  N'oimal 
School.     Minn.:     Iteeds\llle     Hixh     Siliool.     Heedsvlilc.     Pa. 

$11.35  Pupils  .if  .\orlli  High  School  and  Gia.e  L. 
Hausir,     lies    Moines.    Iowa. 

$11.24     Central     Presb.\.     S.     S..     Clarksburg.     \\ 

$11.14      Public     S.'b.L.I     ,10.1     Sundiiv     Scl I     ot 

Pine.    .Ma. 

$11.10      II.     It.     .Iones     aii.l     Mis.     .Maiv     Ilannoii. 

$11.09     W.     F.     Ilaiillsoii. 

$11.00    each      Kelormd    s.     S 
I'lames     llli.ss:     Or.     and     Mrs.    c 
Hull.      Iowa;      10.      K.      I'ondiay  ; 
•  ieiiliy    and    Mrs.    G.    T.     Itowen; 
I..    A,    Bauer   and    Nice;    Helen   ( 


V.llow 


N.     V. ; 


ol     ruici     Park, 

I,.     B.'acli    ami    Willreil. 

.Mr.      and      .Mrs.      G.      W. 

.Mamie    F.    Sliawii;    .Mrs. 

Sanfoi.l    anil    I.lllias    |(. 


Sanford:  Will  It.  .Mi.yer;  It.  L.  Thompson;  .Mrs,  S.  It. 
Wiilton;  .Mrs.  ICIIxa  Ireland:  William  L.  OalU  ;  .1.  C. 
■riirner;  kllly  T.  Wells;  ".M.  P..  II."  ami  "IC.  M.  M.." 
Gcorgciown,     Ma.ss. :     S.     S.     of     the     First     (  ongregalloiial 

<  hureh,  rrbaiia.  III.;  Mr  ami  .Mrs.  (i  I,  Liiwience; 
M.  P.  S.  S.  So.  Valle.\.  N.  v.;  .Mis.  .\,  .\  I'hilllps: 
Tea.hers  and  Malioii  of  Blichei  .><ch.inl.  St  Louis.  Mo.; 
Mrs.  M.  K.  Brolbcrs;  Pleasant  Grove  Cliurch.  Spin. laic. 
N.  C.  :  Dr.  Paul  It.  Slberls ;  A.  A.  Alley;  Big  W.mi.I 
Young  Peoiile":  Class.  W'healon,  III.;  Mis.  .lanies  W. 
Slewarl;    Mrs,    K.     .M.    Cobban:    Mis.     W.     K.     Whlilier. 

$10.84-  Bible  Story  Hour.  Friendlv  House  Selllement. 
Mallsllel.l.      Ohio. 

$10.83     Mrs     F.    It.   Slaughter. 

$10.76     1)1      and    Mrs.     II.     P.    Conway. 

$10.75  each  II.  II.  Dudley;  J.  K.  WeHlherall;  "111 
Meinoi.y  I.I  .Voiinan  L.  ObnsorK.  Iteildlng,  Cal.:  Fnler- 
Ijiinnienl     In     .N'orii.     III. 

$10.67      .Mrs.     Ilobeil     Bond 

$10.65      Dr.     H.     I,,     llollis. 

$10.55    each     Fanner    .loliii:    .s.    A     Owens 

$10.50  each-  K.  I).  Ilonslon:  Junior  Depi.  of  llio  Vine- 
ville  liiipilst  S.  s..  Macon,  (in.:  Ida  Baker  and  Laura 
•  »| i;    Mr.    and    .Mis     II.    c.     Iinvenport:     '.\niiiiynioiis." 

<  lurioii.  Pa.;  .Margaret  Bi  Is.oe ;  J,  F.  .M.bolson ;  llart- 
hy  L.  White  and  Fuiiilly  .Margaret  .1.  (Soddard;  W.  J. 
(iarrUon;    J.     K.     Hroekclsliy ;    GtKdiriiylllu    S.    S.,    (ioslieii- 


Electric  or 
hand  power 


.//Ao»v  h  a  photograph  fhowing  a  section  of  an  oil  ware- 

house  equipped  uilh  Economy  Storage  Racks-     At  the  left 

is  a  drawing  showing  how  one  man  is  able  to  handle  heavy 

drums  ot  oil,  lifting  them  to  the  highest  tier  with  ease. 


More  Space  in  the  Same  Tlace 

HOW  to  ^et  more  space  to  pile  the  increasing  stock 
without  huildinj4  a  new  warehouse  was  the  prohlem 
here.  To  pile  the  barrels  higher  and  still  keep  thenx  all 
accessible  was  impossible  on  the  old  plan. 

Economy  Storage  Racks  brought  an  easy  solution. 
The  two  pictures  tell  the  story.  Today  the  barrels  are 
tiered  three  and  four  high,  and  every  tier  is  as  easily 
accessible  as  it  it  were  the  only  one. 

With  the  Ect^nomy  Portable  Elevator  the  barrels  are 
lilted  to  the  top  by  one  man  and  quickly  rolled  into  place. 

Whether  your  product  is  packed  in  barrels,  drums, 
boxes,  bales  or  any  other  form,  the  Econc^my  System 
should  be  of  unusual  interest  to  you.  Our  booklet, 
"Economy  in  Storage,"  illustrates  se\'eral  ways  in  which 
this  systeni  saves  space,  labor  and  time,  not  only  in 
storage  practice  but  also  in  manufacturing  processes,  in- 
stallation of  heavy  machinery,  etc.  This  booklet  is 
sent  free  on  request. 

The  ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY        Hounnuh 

ECONOMY  2639  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Cihicago.  U.  S.  A.  ^P""  are  YOU 

oYo  1  t.IVl  HusiuN    Niiyy  \i>KK     iiiii.  Aiii  I  iiii.y    HI  iKiiii      \ii  vniv  s.vn  fr.vni  isio  icasting? 

Economy 
Portable  Elevators 

and  Storage  racks 
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Stub  and 
Ball-Pointed 

Once  you  find  the 
Spencerian  Pen  that 
fits  your  hand,  you  will 
use  no  other.  You  will 
write  freer,  with  less 
effort,  more  uniform- 
ly. Spencerian  Pens 
last  a  long  time.  Send 
10c  for  10  different 
sample  pens  and  that 
fascinating,  32  page 
book,  "What  Your 
Hand  Writing 
Reveals." 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Warwick  Bros.    &   Rutter,   Ltd.,  Toronto 
Canadian  Distributors 

Spenderian 

Personal  gteel  Rjllg 


viLle,  Pa.;  Maiy  G.   Tliomas;  Mrs.  Lundquist'9  S.  S.  Class, 
Oiils.    Iowa.: 

$10.45      <'liii,st    fliui-cli,    raiei'^flii,    X.    J. 

$10.30     HcibiTt   II.    McClure;    l>ave   G.    Harris. 

$10.25  Amlicw  \V.  Sfguiii;  J.  S.  Bragdoii ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Kirstcw;  Mr.  and  >Irs.  Geo.  II.  Siiiton;  Mc- 
Coiiauglify  Scliool.  Etna  Mills,  Calif.;  Herbert  .S.  iticli- 
land,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jusepli  L.  Gillsou;  Teaehers 
and  Pupils  of  the  Brown  Sehool,  Pinnacle,  N.  C. ;  "In 
Memory  of  Ida  Axien,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and 
JFrs.  A.  J.  Foster  and  Richard  F.  Foster;  Josephine  P. 
Sliinanld;  Sahliath  School.  Camden,  Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
McNair;   Philip   A,    Douglas. 

$10.23      II.    h.    Howard   and   Family. 

$10.20  Welcome  School  No.  0,  Sioux  Center,  la.;  Otis 
!■;.     Kriggs. 

$10.15     \V.    J.    Stoner;  E.    S.   .Tohnstoii. 

$10.13  Mrs.  Clara  A.  ijarlwell;  Fred  B.  Fly;  Dr.  W. 
.MighcU. 

$10.10  O.  G.  Haugen;  Fanny  "Williams;  Q.  W.  McKay; 
Alice  Jane  Vaclor;  Emery  E.  A'inson ;  Constance  C. 
Glurieux;  N.  C.  Schwartz;  Mrs.  Geo.  Templeton ;  Jack- 
son D.  Stofer;  Lieut.  S.  A.  Wallen;  J.  M.  and  L.  L. 
Staggers;    Hal   Conkey. 

$10.09  Union  Valley  S.  S.,  Bevere,  N.  C;  Mrs.  B. 
1).   Kautt'man. 

$10.06     Jr.   Red  Cross  of  Angola   School,   Ind. 

$10.05  F.  B.  Moran;  Paul  Simmons;  K.  B.  Patterson; 
Mrs.    ]■;.    S.    Cook. 

$10.02     R.   <■.   Davis;  The  Good  Turn   Club,  Philad.,  Pa. 

10.01     Malcolm    Elliott;    Anna    E.    Hunt;    Danish    Luth- 
eran   Ladies'    Aid    Soc,    Clifton,    111.;    E.    F.    ilcCormick; 
".\.    N.,"    No    a<ldress. 

$10.00  each— Baraca  Class  Baptist  Cliureh,  Louisiana. 
Mo.;  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Steel;  Helen  Frances  Heyl;  Miss  J. 
Kusch;  M.  T.  Blauvelt;  Caroline  Ten  Eyck;  Ida  W.  Dan- 
ielson;  Jessie  M.  Biaden;  The  Boswell  Family;  D.  A. 
Gates;  E.  L.  Hoiisberger;  Lita  Shaw;  Friday  Study 
I'lub,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  The  Muemosyne  Club,  Minneapolis, 
Mhni,;  Betty  Littlelord;  Ur.  A.  G.  Ray;  Dr.  B.  'I. 
Stevenson,  Alfred  James;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Schwab; 
Dr.  H.  \V.  Ebv;  "In  Memoriani,"  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A. 
J.  Nack;  Philathea  Class  of  Baptist  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Thos.  F.  McGee;  American  Parquetry  Floor  Co., 
Philadelphia,  I'a. ;  Dr.  R.  C.  AVilson;  Harriett  C.  Wright; 
Jas.  G.  PJiillips;  H.  M.  Perrett;  Mrs.  Addio  B.  Osburn ; 
JI.  R.  Kcarsley;  Jno.  C.  M<icuch;  W.  H.  Bacheler;  Ladies 
Aid  Soc.  Cidon  Meth.  Church,  Fall  River.  Mass. ;  Louise 
It.  SIcOweii;  Alex.  G.  Duncan;  Dr.  J.  B.  Stober;  Will 
Atherlon;  Hill  Ingram  Co.,  New  York  City;  Henry  James 
Wright;  R.  L.  Marsans;  Loomis  &  Case,  Hop  Bottom,  Pa.; 
G.  M.  Aleer;  SS.  Class  First  Presby.  Church,  Spartan- 
burg, S  C;  N.  S.  Waliiole;  Margaret  Bullock;  Dr.  Laura 
M.  Wiight;  H.  E.  Blythe;  O.  H.  Cooper;  J.  D.  Tlnsley; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Bacon;  Dr.  Wm.  Hardin  Sears; 
Elsio  Ann  Husk;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Moir;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Benedict 
and  Mis.  James  Black;  B.  A.  Lawrence  and  Friend;  Mr. 
and  Mis.  T.  M.  Bowen;  O.  L.  Clarke;  Geo.  Bair  Hershey; 
Dr.  Philip  Ernst;  J.  T.  Baugh ;  Room  9,  Central  High 
School;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Sanders;  Church  of  Christ.  Pleasant 
Grove,  Trenton,  Ky. ;  F.  U.  Disney;  Herbert  A'an  Duyne; 
Wm.  Curtis  and  Other  Old  Soldiers  National  Military 
Home,  Ind.;  J.  J.  McDonald;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Barrett;  Lilly 
Nazcl  Adamson;  G.  A.  Bowman;  Roger  Louis  Hubbert; 
A.  W.  Clark;  Dr.  Percy  A.  Tindall;  Dr.  J.  W.  Means; 
"Friend,"    Biloxi,    Miss. 

D.  W.  Hebblc;  "Easton  Y.  P.  B.."  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ; 
Wm.  Schnles;  Van  Wert  Stenographers  Assn.,  Van  Wert. 
Ohio;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Crosby;  W.  P.  Johnson;  Dr.  H.  E. 
Kerch;  R.  M.  Waterston;  "Laurie  Wager,"  N.  J.;  Wm. 
Uapp;  W.  F.  Cameron;  Bertha  E.  Abercrombie;  A.  Freed- 
man;  Ethel  Bloomingdale;  Louis  Wolff;  Mrs.  John  A. 
Bole;  Mary  T.  Itristou;  Edmund  L.  Barto;  M.  D.  Roach; 
Rhea  Rltterspaugh;  Myers  Sunday  School,  Chisholm, 
Minn. ;  F.  L.  o'Mara's  English  Class  of  Santa  Rosa 
High  School,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. ;  Leroy  Foutch;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Deering;  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Douglas;  W.  Richardson; 
.Vdcle  Margulies;  MoUie  Quick;  A.  F.  Scott;  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Williams;  Mrs.  Joseph  Gray  Kitchell;  Effle  VV.  Meloy  and 
Pauline  Sherman;  A.  S.  Knowles;  Dr.  H.  A.  Well;  Drs. 
Porter,  Weaver  and  Porter;  Dr.  C.  W.  Allison;  Dr.  C. 
W.  Beson;  Dr.  O.  E.  Chase;  Dr.  P.  W.  Heysett;  "In 
His  Name,"  Maiden,  Mass.;  J.  C.  Cudney;  R.  C.  Todd; 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Shrieves;  K.  K.  Pointer;  J.  C.  Stone;  B. 
A.  Klrby;  "Abingtonian,"  Jenkhitown,  Pa.;  Lloyd  G. 
East  and  Others,  Cassopolls,  Mich.;  F.  Wliitesell;  Some 
Mexican  Lads,  Estherville,  Iowa;  Thayer  Christian  En- 
deavor, Thayer,  Mo.;  M.  GrifHths;  L.  W.  Rathbun;  H. 
Trantmann,  M.D. ;  Robert  Spurgin;  L.  C.  Wakeman;  Dr. 
Albert  N.  Fridenberg;  C.  C.  Wigg;  Dr.  Ward  E.  Potter; 
Mrs.  O.  Parry  Skalet;  H.  J.  Palmiter;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Curtis;  Dr.  C.  H.  Hulse;  William  C.  Nielsen; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Martin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elijah  B. 
Kennedy;  S.  T.  Leffraann ;  Mrs.  George  T.  Packard;  Mrs. 
Jeannette  L.  Ogden;  Paul  F.  Ireland;  Katherine  M. 
Brown;  Albert  Tate  Smith;  Mrs.  George  Ward;  Ira  A. 
LaBar;  P.  R.  Lehmann;  Elizabeth  McDanlel;  Mary  S^ 
A'an  Orden ;  Charles  P.  Lofgren;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  De  Buhr": 
Converse  Smith;  W.  B.  Gray;  Mrs.  H.  Ashton  Henry; 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Gregory;  E.  W.  Durkin;  Alexander  Ilume; 
H.  H.  Whitmore;  Mrs.  Overstreet;  Harry  A.  Hill;  Mrs. 
R.  Van  Anden;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Van  Alstyne; 
Dr.  Walter  W.  Stebbins;  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Little;  Dr.  Geo. 
L.  Bomberger;  E.  R.  Phillips;  T.  3.  Newey;  Ethelind  A. 
Smith;  W.  J.  Mosier;  Paul  A.  A.  Core;  Carrie  H.  Fuller; 
O.  B.  Mohrfeld;  l>r.  Frank  C.  Fisher;  Dr.  William 
Cooley;  J.  E.  Francis;  G.  Wells;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  A. 
Reed;  Chas.  Guterman;  E.  Ford;  "Two  Little  Groom 
Boys,"  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Wm.  Bates;  M.  I.  Behrens; 
Mary  Dehner;  C.  G.  Morningstern ;  Anthony  Kimbel:  Dr. 
P.  McPherson ;  David  Russell;  Jeanne  Grace  Johnston; 
Jennie  B.  Sturgeon;  Katherine  B.  Thompson;  Jerome 
History  Classes,  Jerome,  Idaho;  Adele  Cazin;  E.  N.  Hill; 
Class  No.  12,  Methodist  S.  S..  Natrona,  Pa.;  Max 
Mayer;  English  West  Phila.  High  School.  Phila.,  Pa.; 
•Tohn  G.  Barker;  F.  M.  Pryor;  Robert  Minor;  Emil  Hoff- 
man; F.  Patrick;  E.  J.  Myers;  Emma  D.  Hardy;  Bessie 
K.  Kreps;  Ida  JI.  Moser;  Donald  S.  White;  Alice  M. 
Skinner;  Horace  W.  I'aine;  Dr.  H.  F.  KilleiLe;  W.  H. 
Harrison;  Dr.  C.  W.  Salisbury;  Dr.  Max  Emmert;  B.  W. 
Webb ;  Mrs.  Wade  H.  Becker ;  Frederick  W.  Cooper ;  Alan 
Leighton;  T.  Allison  Moore;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Richard; 
"Alice  and  Buddy  Gill,"  Phila.,  Pa.;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Emerson;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Frame;  C.  H.  Fullerton;  J. 
W.  Durrance;  Albert  Chaplin;  A.  F.  Upham;  Mr.  and 
Jlrs.  Cleaves  Rhea;  Grace  H.  Stryker;  .\llicia  Marvin; 
W.  H.  Norman:  Edna  L.  Peterson;  J.  F.  Muir;  G.  W. 
Cooper;  "In  Memory  of  Edith  Margaret  and  Enid 
INlarion,"  N.  Y.  City;  Edith  M.  Ryther;  Mrs.  Sarah  P. 
Wyman;  L.  J.  Rodenbaugli ;  Berdia  Heidner;  Mary  A. 
Barker;  V.  T.  Hanson;  A.  Westermann;  "K.  S.  A.," 
Camden,  N.  J.;  Marlon  A.  Linton;  American  History 
Class  of  Lisbon,  Ohio;  Abe  Greenbcrg;  Dr.  L.  B.  Honey- 
ford:  Mrs.  A.  Bowman;  Dr.  George  P.  Stubbs;  D.  R. 
Ballinger  &  Elder;  F.  J.  Rohner;  Maud  P.  Lynch;  Hazel 
G.  Looper;  Chas.  Gulentz;  ilrs.  E.  A.  Hallett ;  F.  Gras- 
mann;  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Dyke;  Mrs.  Wilson  Lloyd;  Percy 
McElrath;  Jlrs.  Wm.  H.  Bennett:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Tohn  J. 
Jansen;  F.  B.  I'erkins:  Mrs.  Mark  Sullivan;  Currier  Lee 
Warehouse  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  "Anonymous."  Phila.,  Pa.; 
.T.  D.  Burrell;  Alice  Stockton;  H.  J.  Hostetter,  M.D. ;  Dr. 
W.  M.  Fresh:  G.  Armstrong;  Miss  N.  K.  Lane;  B.  R. 
Eddins;  .lohn  J.  Weiss;  .Service  League  of  School  No.  IS, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  M.  J.  Currie;  R.  A.  M.  Anderson;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Fogarty;  George  R.  Holland;  Ladies'  Aid  So- 
ciety; A.  Keeney  Clarke;  George  H.  Miller:  "Anonymous," 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Mary  Redding;  Leonora  Laughlin;  C.  E. 
Ilcnnen;  .\bie  I.  Collins;  Eugene  L.  Brisach;  Harold  T. 
Birnie:  Frank  S.  Gardner:  J.  .\.  Sandford;  Robt.  F. 
Wood:  T.  Walden;  Dr.  H.  H.  Gravett;  W.  R.  Turner: 
Dr.    .T.    M.    Lapierre;    Margaret    K.    Eyre;   11.    J.    Case;    "A 


Friend,"  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Woolfolk;  G.  W.  Fluke: 
Josephine  Webber;  "Anonymous,"  HousKm,  Texas:  C.  T. 
Bissell;  T.  E.  Coiuad;  J.  A.  Beach;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
il.  Netf;  Fairview  School,  Clay  Township,  KoUomo.  Ind.; 
A.  G.  Wessling;  Dr.  J.  R.  Garrett:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II, 
Wittner;  M.  E.  Bayne;  Effle  M.  Bailey;  L.  Blrn ;  C.  C, 
Wagner;  A.  T.  Hesi)e:  Mabel  S.  Mead;  Alice  F.  Warden; 
Mrs.  Ray  E.  Behrens;  Dr.  C.  F.  Rendel;  Dr.  Frederick 
II.  Von  Hole:  Frank  W.  Hants;  Dr.  R.  H.  Humphrey; 
Dr.  C.  S.  While;  Dr.  .[.  S.  Carman;  Dr.  John  N.  Camp; 
Dr.  (Jeo.  D.  Jeffcrs;  Dr.  John  T.  O'Mara;  Geo.  C.  Al- 
bright; J.  F.  Vande  Roovart;  F.  .\.  Stevenson;  B.  A. 
Nichols;  Lois  K.  StcMart;  Thomas  Falrchild;  Dr.  R. 
Glasgow:  Dr.  J.  L.  Arbogast;  Dr.  J.  M.  Hehibach;  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Pitts;  Mrs.  Cordelia  Thayer;  Dr.  Thomas  P. 
Bond;  Dr.  W.  W.  Bowen;  Hazel  Clemence;  Mrs.  W. 
Wensley;  A.  M.  Wittenberg;  S.  F.  Weston;  Beity  Brown; 
F.  K.  Adams;  Dr.  R.  T.  Kelleani;  E.  S.  Porter;  R.  M. 
Beardsley;  T.  B.  Settle;  "M.  R.  P.."  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Mrs.  France;  Abbott  L.  Cook;  Mrs.  J.  I.  Mclntyre; 
Duncan  Keith;  Fiances  and  Elizabeth  Edwatils:  G.  M. 
Favor;  Benjamin  A.  Conklin;  Clara  1..  Cummings;  F.  R. 
Dikeman;  Katherine  C.  Halsey;  L.  Liigeiberg;  H.  Belltz; 
J.  W.  Cragwall;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Price  ami  Olive  Price;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Park  and  .Mrs.  L.  Peters:  Sierra  Circle,  Raiisom- 
ville,  N.  y. :  Mrs.  Bertrand  Rauh ;  Dr.  E.  C.  McBride: 
"Anonymous,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Wm.  C.  Bowles; 
S.  S.  Chapman;  Dwight  D.  Miller;  Jacob  F.  Gilbert: 
Wm.  Broaddus  Masscy;  Dr.  Rollin  Hills;  Lillian  H. 
Norstad:  Lawrence  H.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P. 
Carey;  Henry  C.  Albert;  Otto 
Sherk ;  H.  S.  Dickerson ;  L. 
Dickinson;  Eunice  Park  Luce; 
S-G  Class  of  Sinnerville  P. 
'Anonymous,"    San    Juan,    Porto 


F.  Schuster;  Dr.  A.  B. 
A.  Fcrre;  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Rai'hael     H.     Johnson; 

S.,      SomervlUe,     N.     J.; 

Rico;    Eleanor   B.    Scott; 


"Ancient  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry,"  N.  Y.  City; 
"Watch  &  Work  Circle  King's  Daughters."  Auston,  Tex.; 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Smyth;  Alice  M.  Davismi;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Smith;  Wm.  J.  Wwper  Co.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Young;  Harriett  B.  Mauro;  Dr.  R.  H.  Morse;  Francis 
William  Sullivan  and  Beatrice  L.  Sullivan;  Charles  T. 
Allen;  J.  M.  Conner;  Dr.  F.  T.  Simpson;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Edwin  Brown,  Jr.;  .Small  Bridge  Club.  Cincinnati,  Olvio; 
Geo.  L.  Scliulmann;  Whiilield  D.  Pallett;  Dr.  C.  R. 
Otis;  Geo.  T.  Southgate;  Rev.  A.  J.  C.  Bond;  Priscilla 
Club  of  Norihuniberland,  Pa.;  Ruby  Wardlaw;  Jus.  P. 
W.  Uarty;  Editli  Jones  Keene;  Dr.  Gertrude  Ward;  Louisa 
P.  Gadsden:  Edgar  H.  Farr;  "A  Christmas  Gift," 
Elizabeth,  N.  J,;  Florence  Louise  Frank;  W.  S.  Wiiig- 
lield;  U.  A.  McComb;  H.  B.  Weaver:  Lewis  E.  Ilousley; 
George  M.  Coe:  J.  M.  B.  Newlon;  Ben  LeRoy  Stowell; 
n.  L.  'Iliumm;  C.  Vandesladt;  Warren  E.  Sammls; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Patterson;  Sarah  Hart;  Harry 
Woodhouse;  Schelling  &  Schoeppe;  M.  Wheelir;  G.  H. 
Conway;  Mrs.  Cliar.es  F.  Zabrlskle;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Sim- 
mons; Laura  A.  Boelcher;  Dr.  A.  \V.  Carter;  Dr.  C.  J. 
Plonsko;  Dr.  Elizabeth  L.  Martin;  J.  C.  Stolberg;  F.  A. 
Ballon;  Dr.  E.  A.  Reeves;  Dr.  II.  Markee;  Edward 
Scull;  Leonard  C.  Wood;  Walter  R.  Carrell;  Gertrude  C. 
Foster;  F.  L.  Price:  Live  Oaks  Baptist  S.  S. ;  Travis, 
Texas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Arndt,  Sr. ;  Jessie  L. 
Hill;  Henry  Feldhaiis;  Delia  M.  Barnes;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Miller;  American  History  Class  of  Lawton,  Okla.; 
Oasis  Sunday  School,  Oasis,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Marian  dcS. 
Bradford;  James  S.  Bennett;  Dr.  Fred  Treon;  Murot 
Byrd  Willis;  W.  C.  Elley;  Stuart  St.  Clair;  E.  W. 
English;  Eugenia  Rhea;  G.  E.  Stelson;  N.  H.  Thatcher; 
"Anonymous,"  Fairfield,  Va. ;  Geo.  G.  Schaller;  Dr. 
Karl   K.    Smith;    Dr.    L.    M.    Small;    Adda    E.    Keck;    Dr. 

C.  C.  Foster:  Ruth  P.  Igleheart;  J.  L.  Nichols  &  Co.; 
Dr.  Ida  Ellis  Bush;  Ralph  L.  Walters;  Mrs.  John 
Crowe;  J.  J.  Blaky;  Jean  L.  Diehl;  Anna  S.  Vermllye; 
J.  R.  McColl;  F.  C.  Baxter;  E.  Miller;  Dr.  Catherine 
May  Chubb;  Dr.  F.  M.  Crain;  Elbert  B.  Hand;  Wm. 
Hetfelbower;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Irving  Hallowell;  A.  L. 
Greenabaum;  Chas.  A.  McAlphie;  H.  B.  Brush  and 
I.  M.  Brush;  "Anonymous,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  H.  Hegel; 
Wilson  Furry;  Emily  E.  Muench;  G,  L.  Kestner:  Dr. 
W.  B.  Harvey;  C.  S.  Baldwin;  Mrs.  Endell  D.  Everdell; 
Chas.  H.  Gibbs;  Laura  W.  White:  Ethel  Kendall;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  .1.  Montgomery;  J.  B.  Kitchen;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Hinckley;  Orphus  L.  Barnett;  Dr.  E.  R. 
Montziiigo;  Robert  Dahms;  Theo.  U.  Ward;  W.  C. 
Lamm;  Mrs.  William  S.  Hill;  Dr.  A.  B.  Hudson;  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Bangs;  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Wells;  Alice  Paul  Darling; 
Mrs.  Edith  D.  Itrandyce;  "Anonymous,"  North  Adams, 
Mass.;  Charles  K.  Fetzer;  A.  W.  Brown;  C.  V.  Temple- 
ton  ;  C.  R.  Lipson ;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Patch ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Huss ; 
H.  H.  Clarke;  C.  G.  Taylor;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Dowe; 
Ranken;  G.  L.  (Jssmann;  D.  A.  Henderson;  Dr. 
Young;  T.  M.  Wood;  Dorothy  Doinielly;  Mrs. 
MacDowell;  S.  Migliavacca;  Mrs.  J.  Sinclair; 
Holman;  Edw.  E.  Benedict;  I.  S.  Davenport; 
Hathaway;  May  P.  Opsalil;  J.  1.  Carter;  R. 
Service  Club,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Troop  No.  04,  Boy  Scouts, 
Kansas  City,  Jlr. ;  Employees  of  Rexiia  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Cluvin;  Mildred  Harbeck;  Harwood 
S.  S.,  Hanvood,  Wash.;  Women's  Relief  Corps,  Canum 
Falls,  Minn.;  Utii  Grade  English  Cla.ss  High  School, 
Vineland,  N.  J.;  Appomatt0-\,  Va.,  Y'.  W.  C.  A.,  Blue- 
fleld.  W.  Va. ;  Dr.  E.  O.  Erlel;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hammer; 
Ethel  Wanner;  Chas.  Zapp;  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  Marlon, 
N.  D. ;  K.  D.  Williams:  Dr.  D.  J.  Gleysteen;  C.  L. 
Fleming;  Bessie  L.  Ramsdell;  Anna  Sholund;  Elizabeth 
B.  McCrone;  Cedar  High  School,  Cedar,  Kans. ;  Ada  G. 
Pickering;  C.  O.  Peterson;  P.  C.  Conniaus;  Dr.  Thos.  H. 
Hack;  Chas.  M.  Funck;  G.  R.  Morris;  Lulu  J.  Elliott: 
B.  D.  Fertlg;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gleystun;  Marjie  James;  W. 
R.  Kuhn;  Dr.  Victor  T.  Km'li;  Jeanne  Konheim;  J.  K. 
Victor;  Cranes,  Montana;  W.  H.  Steele;  Chas.  Hobson; 
F.     H.     Valentine;    J.     Y.    Downman;    I.     M.     Wendelken : 

D.  W.  Cuttino;  N.  H.  Foster;  W.  II.  H.  Monroe:  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wallahan ;  J.  B.  Moore;  Georgia  Clapp; 
Miss  J.  W.  B.  Preston:  Jessie  K.  Kinsley;  F.  M.  Cowan; 
.Tessie  Harkrider;  George  Maier  ami  Brother:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  U.  Pulver;  R.  G.  Flviin;  A. 
Vallean;  Dr.  A.  C.  Jones;  T.  H.  Lea; 
Gertrude  M.  O'Brien;  A.  L.  Howard; 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Scott;  C.  F.  Erickson; 
James  P.  Wilson;  Edward  Robinson; 
John  Hayes:  Jane  Irvine:  Eva  McMahon;  Chas.  A.  Dean; 
S.  C.  Manning;  S.  A.  Heinenian;  Sig.  Thompson;  Maiy 
L.  McClosk-y -and  W.  C.  McClosky;  W.  B.  Agnew;  R.  C. 
Wilson;  Rathbono  Debuys;  J.  A.  Forsythe;  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Banks;  Ricky,  Jimmy  and  Tuck  Lucas:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Dean;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Walker:  "Anonymous,"  Baltimore,  Md. : 
F.  M.  Johnson;  C.  A.  Noble;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Fearis;  C.  M. 
Carroll;  Austin  F.  .Tames;  Robert  Human;  K.  A.  McCaf- 
frey; Dr.  R.  B.  Harkness;  C.  E.  Weller;  Mrs.  Simpson; 
Ann  E.  Kelly;  Isabel  S.  Eckler;  Ionic  Chapter  194,  O.  E. 
S.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  E.  M.  Ryan;  Francis  S.  Knox;  Rev. 
John  Brosnan;  Miss  M.  L.  Piteman:  Edw.  J.  V.  O'Brien: 
Dr.  John  B.  Griffltli;  Dr.  H.  E.  Gray;  J.  P.  Will  Co., 
Louisville.  Ky. ;  Oklahoma  Div.  No.  476.  O.  R.  (,. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Sarah  M.  Pa.sque;  Mrs.  Ralph 
N.  Maxson;  Friday  Club  and  J.  M.  Heyde.  Londonville. 
Ohio;  J.  C.  Hancock;  Lyda  E.  Lutsenia :  Hazel  Johnson: 
Julia  C.  Pratt;  James  Spurlock  and  Family;  M.  Mark' 
John  Clever;  Mrs.  Freeman  Strattoii  and  Nellie  .Strattim : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Barret:  Dr.  Leroy  Newlui:  Dr. 
J.  D.  Willis;  Geo.  L.  Beaver:  Mary  Campbell  Hill;  M.  L. 
Ward;  Herbert  H.  Evans:  H.  E.  Mecrady;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  R.  Bushkirk;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (J.  C.  Christ:  Jlrs.  E. 
Ubler;  M.  P.  Moller;  Robt.  Itasmussen;  E.  F.  Barnes, 
.Tr. ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wells;  Dr.  W.  S.  Hull;  H.  G.  Stege: 
.T.    W.    Dorris;   L.    P.    tioodwin;   E.    N.    Packard;    Robt.    L. 

{Continued  on  parjc  73) 
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Just  a  step~b\  the     Problem  Method**— to  the  Better  Position 

You  Ve  the  Man  We  Want ! 


Do  you  know  the  thrill  of  those 
words — the  sudden  disclosure 
of  the  big  new  job,  opened  up  to 
you  because  you  have  trained  your- 
self to  swing  it? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  odds  are  far 
and  away  in  favor  of  the  man  who 
builds  for  success  on  systematic 
training? 

The  ^^Secret'*  of  Business  Progress 

"Show  me  a  young  man  or  young 
executive,"says  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
"who,  in  addition  to  applying  him- 
self whole-heartedly  to  his  work,  is 
utilizing  his  spare  hours  to  improve 
his  education,  and  1  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,* There's  a  man 
who  will  make  good  and  go  far.'" 

"I  want  fellows  who  know  their 
business  from  cellar  to  root,"  writes 
General  Coleman  Dupont,  head  of 
the  vast  Equitable  enterprises  and 
nationally  known  as  an  executive. 
"The  man  who  ceases  to  study  and 
learn  ceases  to  advance." 

"Without  painstaking  study,"  ad- 
vises Percy  H.  Johnston,  president 
at  thirty-eightof  the  great  Chemical 
National  Bank  of  New  I'ork,  "no 
man  can  hope  to  attain  the  highest 
reaches  of  his  profession.  Perhaps  1 
can  speak  with  unusual  sincerity  on 
this  subject  because  J  religiously 
devote  four  or  five  whole  evenings 
every  week  to  study." 

Why  not  put  yourself  on  this  same 
road  to  success  — the  road  which  men 
like  Schwab,  Dupont  and  Johnston 
travel?  Why  drift  when  the  man 
who  directs  works  fewer  hours   in 


the  long  run,  at  tasks  he  /ikes,  tor 
much  tfwre  7noney? 

Every  barrier  falls  before  the  man 
who  analyzes  what  he  needs  and 
systematically  acts  to  get  it! 

Success  Only  for  ^^Self-Starters" 

Men  know  this  truth,  yet  the  vast 
majority  of  them  fail  to  ACT! 

Have  you  been  postponing — always 
postponing  the  day  when  you  will 
set  yourself  to  the  task  of  making 
sure  your  advancement? 

During  3  months'  time,  1,089  I,a  Salic 
members  reported  salary  increases  re- 
sulting from  trainint?  under  the  La  Salle 
Problem  Method  toniling  $889,713,  an 
average  increase  per  man  of  56  per  cent. 

Kvery  day's  delay  postpones  the  larger 
\nQo\x\Q  yoti  are  capahleof  earning,  the 
greater  success _>'o«  can  command  when 
you  have  the  training.  Resolve  today  to 
make  an  end  to  this  habit  ot  deferring; 


be  a  "self-starter" — and  first  of  all  get 
the  facts! 

Two  booklets  will  give  them  to  you. 
"The  La  Salle  Problem  Method,What 
It  Is  and  How  It  Works"  explains  the 
exclusive  La  Salle  method  by  which 
thousandsofmenand  women  have  been 
able  toqualify  within  a  comparatively 
few  months  for  positions  of  greater  ex- 
ecutive responsibility— at  greater  pay. 
"LaSalle  Successes  in  Every  State" 
gives  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
1 ,089  La  Salle  members  who  won  pro- 
motion and  tells  how  each  of  them 
cashed  in  on  LaSalle  training. 

You  need  these  booklets;  they  point 
the  way  to  bigger  incomes,  greater 
success — and  we  will  send  them/;v^. 

If  you  are  through  with  the  postpon- 
ing habit,  resolve  TOD.^Y  to  win  the 
rewards  of  business  training  —  and 
show  that  you  mean  it  by  marking, 
clipping  and  mailing  the  attached 
coupon  noiv.  It  is  your  key  to  a 
greater  future. 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  152R,  Chicago,  Illinois 

F'Irase  seiul  me  catalitji  ami  full  information  rt-jjaniiiig  the  La  Salic  Prob- 
If  in  Method  of  Training  in  the  course  anil  service  marked  with  an  X 
below;  also  the  booklets,  "LaSalle  Successes"  and  "Ten  Years* 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligiition  to  me. 

I     I  Higher  Accountancy: 

' — '    Trainirij;  for  pnsiiions  as  AuJiinr, 

Comptroller,  Public  Accountant 

Cost  Accituntant.  etc. 


I     I  Business  Administration:           |     I  Traffic  Management  — 
'■ — '  Training  for  Official, Managerial,    i-J  ~  


J  Law: 
Training  for  Bar;  I,L.  B.  Degree. 

I     I  Commercial  Law: 
' — '  Keaiting,   Reference  and  Cun>ul- 
tation  Service   for    Business  Men. 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping: 
Training  for  position  c 
Bookkeeper 

□  Banking  and  Finance: 
'I'raining   for  executive  positions 
in  Banks,  Financial  Institutions. 

I     I  Personnel  and  Emplovment 

' — '  Munageinent: 

Training  for  Kmployers,  Employ- 
ment Managers,  Executives,  ID- 
dustrial  Engineers. 


Sales  and  Executive  pi»sitions. 

]     I  Modern  Foremanship: 
I — I  Training    in    the    direction     and 
handling  of  industrial  forces  — for 
K'ore men, Sub-foremen,  Contract- 
ors,   Shop    Superintendents,    etc. 


keeping:  ri  Business  Letter  Writing: 

g    tor    position    ot     Head     U  Training   for   positions  as  Corrc- 

spundent.  Mail  sales  Director  and 
executive  letter-writing  positions. 

I     I  Industrial  Manaicement 
' — '  Efficiency: 

Training  for  Production  Mana- 
gers, Department  Heads,  and  all 
those  desiring  (raining  in  the  4X 
factors  of  efficiency. 


Foreign  and  Domestic: 

Training  for  positions  asRailroad 
and   Industrial   Traffic   Manager. 

'  ~\  Business  English: 
— '  Training  for  BusinessCorrespond- 
ents  and  Copy  Writers. 

'     1  Effective  Speaking: 

— I  Training   la   the  art  of  forceful, 
ctfective    speech    for    Ministers; 
Salesmen,  E'raternal  Leaders, 
Politicians,  Clubmen,  etc. 
r~|  C.   p.  A.   Coaching   for 
" — '  Advanced  Accountants: 

In    preparation    for    State    Board 
and  Institute  Examinations. 

I     I  Commercial  Spanish: 
' — J  Training  for  position  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  with  Spanish- 
speaking  couDlries. 


Name Present  Position .\i.\A 


ress. 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  fVorld 
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How  Peabody  Service 
Increases  the  Value  of 
Goal  Property  Investments 

By  placing  these  resources  at 
your  disposal — 

.Experience  based  on  37  years' 
successful  management  and 
ownership  of  large  bituminous 
mines  in  virtually  all  important 
fields — 

Facts  and  data  on  markets, 
methods  and  organization, 
gathered  and  tested  by  the 
broad  scope  of  our  own  organ- 
ization— 

Economies  of  a  large  buying 
power  and  the  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution and  sales  built  upon 
our  annual  sale  of  millions  of 
tons. 

Our  contact  with  the  problems 
of  Financing,  Operating  and 
Selling  often  enables  us  to 
indicate  the  means  of  great  sav- 
ings, or  replace  departments 
costly  to  single  companies  by  the 
economies  of  a  service  main- 
tained on  a  large  scale  basis. 

Write  for  Coat  Property 
Management  Booklet 


COAI.    COMPANY 

Founded  1883 

332   So.    Michigan   Ave.     -     -     CHICAGO 

Operating  36  bituminous  mines  in  11  fields  with 
annual  capacity  of  18,000,000  tons 


A  7%  Investment 
That  Paid  12% 

HOW  [this  happened  makes  a  mighty 
interesting  story,  not  only  for  every 
investor,  but  for  every  one  who  can  set 
aside  even  small  sums  regularly. 

Write  us  today  and  learn  how  every 
investor  concerned  in  this  instance, 
received  12%  interest. 

G.LMILLER&I0. 

■"■"■^^  INCORPOBATCD 

52    HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  GA. 

First — The  Investor's  Welfare 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  Bhall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  j-ou  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Just  the  Thing  for  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  designed  to  guide  the  enerRieaof 
the  beginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  crafta- 
man  of  details  which  he  may  have  overlooked,  is 

PRACTICAL     AMATEUR     GARDENING 

hv  n.  H.  TII0HA9,  World  Famons  Eipert  on  (iardcnlne 

Author  of  "Thf  Rose  Book,"  "Round  the  Year  in  the 
Garden,"  etc. 

This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical. 
It  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  those  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil,  etc.  It  has  many  photographic  reproductions  of 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 
8vo,  Cloth.    With  iSfuil-pam  platet.    tt.tf  net:  by  mail,  $I.ST 

FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Foorlh  ATenue.  NewYsrk 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


SHOULD  THE  BUYER   CEASE 
FROM   "STRIKING"? 

WHEN  the  consumer  calls  off  the 
strike,  great  will  be  the  relief  among 
merchants,  and  consumers  are  being  warned 
in  some  quarters  that  they  will  be  doing 
a  patriotic  service  by  taking  advantage  of 
present  low-price  levels,  and  thus  helping 
to  set  the  Avheels  of  business  to  revolving 
more  speedilJ^  Other  authorities  insist 
that  they  should  "stand  pat"  and  wait 
for  still  lower  prices.  Still  others  tell  the 
retailer  that  it  is  his  duty  to  "take  his 
loss"  and  lower  prices  still  further.  The 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  people  are 
not  yet  buying  in  any  great  volume  and 
that  "wide-spread  further  reductions  in 
retail  prices  are  certain."  There  is  little 
probability,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "that  any  considerable  body  of 
business  men  can,  as  some  have  hoped, 
hold  their  war-levels  of  prices  and  by 
merely  awaiting  the  revival  of  trade  con- 
tinue on  the  higher  standard  of  profit  and 
income  which  they  had  established  during 
the  period  when  returns  were  abnormal." 
The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
tells  the  merchant  that  if  he  does  not  accept 
the  low-price  situation  the  almost  certain 
result  will  be  the  appearance  of  innumer- 
able organizations  to  "sell  direct  to  con- 
sumers." To-daj'  the  "whole  policy  and 
endeavor"  of  the  merchant  "must  be  to  do 
business  on  smaller  margins  and  xipon 
enlarged  volume.  The  longer  he  hesitates 
and  makes  a  stop-gap  of  himself,  the  longer 
he  will  be  without  safety  and  profits." 
Unlike  Micawber,  observes  the  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  News-Record  (a 
garment-trade  organ),  "the  public  is  evi- 
dently waiting  for  things  to  turn  down — 
'way  down."  And  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"Stand  Pat,"  this  writer  tells  why  he 
thinks   the  public  ought  to  wait: 

The  fruits  of  the  greatest  strike  in  his- 
tory are  about  to  be  enjoyed. 

If  the  public  will  stand  pat  a  little  longer 
in  its  boycott  on  high  prices,  real  benefits 
are  certain. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  hold  off  for  a  few 
weeks  yet.  Only  absolute  necessities 
should  be  bought  in  the  interim  unless 
there  is  a  sharp  break. 

Publicity  manipulation,  having  failed  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  Christmas  "trade 
revival,"  efforts  have  been  and  are  being 
concentrated  in  the  direction  of  spreading 
abroad  the  impression  that  price  reduc- 
tions during  the  week  or  ten  days  after 
December  25  are  final. 

If  the  people  will  continue  their  strike 
temporarily  such  cuts  will  not  be  final — 
more  are  certain,  for  bank  pressure  will 
soon  make  it  impossible  for  sellers  to  delay 
offering  down  radically, 

"We  can't  buy  anything  now,"  many 
big  retailers  are  saying  to  manufacturers. 
"But  be  ready  to  supply  a  big  buying 
(lemand    in     the    near    future,"     This    is 


plainly  in  anticipation  of  a  rush  to  pur- 
chase immediately  after  the  holidays,  due 
to  exhaustion  of  supplies. 

Retail  prices  as  a  whole  are  not  yet 
down  to  a  level  proportionate  with  the  low 
raw-material  figures. 

Stand  pat! 

A  member  of  an  important  wholesale  and 
retail  firm  in  Texas  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Trihxme  as  declaring  his  belief  that 
retail  prices  are  now  al^out  as  low  as  they 
will  be  for  the  next  three  or  four  months, 
in  some  cases  lower.  He  further  believes 
that  in  many  instances  retailers  are  selling 
merchandise  bflow  replacement  value  in 
their  desire  to  realize  '•eady  cash.  As  The 
Tribune  quotes  thi.>  merchant's  plea  to  the 
consumer  to  end  his  strike: 

A  'number  of  mills  throughout  the 
country  are  shut  down,  or  are  working  on 
part  time,  and  this  of  itself  will  cause  a 
shortage  of  articles  needed  to  replace  the 
empty  shelves  of  the  stores  and  the  closets 
of  the  consumer. 

The  retailer,  on  his  visits  to  the  primary 
markets  of  this  country,  will  be  surprized 
at  the  small  surplus  of  merchandise  now 
existing.  Even  with  hand-to-mouth  buy- 
ing this  surplus  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
He  will  also  find  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
replenish  his  stocks  on  various  lines,  and 
thus  will  be  compelled  to  get  higher  prices 
for  next  season's  goods. 

The  consumer  will  also  be  doing  a 
patriotic  service  by  resuming  the  purchase 
of  necessaries  and  thus  relievin-g  to  some 
extent  the  unemployment  situation  caused 
by  stoppage  of  buying. 


WHAT  GOVERNMENTS   CAN 
NOT   DO 

AN  Italian  economist  who  was  one  of 
the  advisers  to  the  International 
Financial  Conference  held  at  Brussels,  in 
October,  has  set  forth  a  number  of  things 
which,  he  says,  after-war  experience  has 
shown  that  governments  can  not  do.  He 
declares,  as  quoted  in  The  Natio')is 
Business: 

Governments  have  ceased,  to  a  ver\- 
large  extent  everywhere,  but  in  different 
measures,  to  furnish  the  general  conditions 
necessary  for  the  flow  of  production,  such  as 

(a)  Public  order  (absence  of  violence) ; 

(b)  Strict  respect  for  validity  of  contracts; 

(c)  Stability,  or  fixity,  of  law. 

They  have  enhanced  real  cost  to  an 
enormous  extent  by  such  conduct. 

Governments  have  everywhere,  but  in  a 
different  measure,  taken  into  their  man- 
agement and  away  from  private  manage- 
ment, a  very  large  series  of  services  for 
which  they  are  utterly  unfit,  as  ancient 
and  recent  experience  has  proved,  viz. — 

(a)  They  can  not  manage  railways; 

(b)  Thej'  can  not  manage  shipping; 

(c)  They  can  not  manage  harbors; 

(d)  They  cannot  manage  international 
commerce ; 

(e)  They  can  not  manage  the  commerce 
in  bills; 

(/)  They  can  not  regulate  prices  of  com- 
modities; and 

(g)  They  can  not  conserve  and  distribute 
commodities  after  requisition. 
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Suiger;  Alice  M.  Humphrey;  .1.  Wilfert;  B.  M.  I  ox;  li. 
11.  Turry;  H.  F.  Darbysliire;  Mrs.  M.  P.  Merryraan;  Dr. 
Tliomas  A.  Clay;  Mary  C.  Killon ;  Mrs.  Bcttv  Johnston; 
\V.  Scott  Hanna;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will  Goft;  L.  C.  Mars- 
ileii;  H.  Martin  Nienioille;  W.  F.  Hue'o.'ich;  J.  I'fefftr; 
K.  R.  Wallace,  M.D. ;  Ituth  II.  Lenzncr;  James  M.  UuU: 
Annie  Lee  Colhcrg;  F.  F.  Albrecht;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
I..  Lewis;  S.  C.  J.  Pipnto;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  llerriii; 
Susan  K.  Chapman;  Jean  C.  Weld;  Grace  Kerr;  I)r, 
Arvid  Wismark;  Norman  Harbour;  J.  H.  Peters;  Ladies' 
Bible  Class,  Irvington  Union  S.  S. ,  Irvlngton,  Ala.;  C.  F. 
Aplin;  K.  D.  McKillip;  Ur.  L.  L.  Doane:  A.  G.  Seymour; 
Col.  .Tohn  W.  A'rooman ;  (Jirls'  Intermediate  Class.  Pres. 
S.  S..  Millsboro,  Pa.;  Han  Keyes-6374:  Esther  J.  Jack- 
son; Koy  W.  Webster;  J.  M.  P.aker;  Emma  Newl.irk  ai.d 
John  Holtzclaw;  C.  V.  Anderson;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Powell; 
Mr.'-.  A.  C.  Currie;  Katherine  P.  Squire;  B.  L.  Steere; 
L.  W.  Clieney;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Mengel,  Jr.;  U.  W.  Cooell ; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Jones;  Hawkinson.  Mfg.  Co.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Allen;  "In  Memory  of  F.  W.  C.  and  her  Sailor 
■ind  Soldier  Sons,  Carthage.  .Mo.;  Dorothy  A.  Root;  J.  J. 
Saiigster;  T.  B.  Fogg;  Emily  C.  Tillutscm;  Mrs.  Charlea 
S.  Aloore;  Clyde  Reeil;  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Belcher;  Violet 
Chitty;  W.  A.  Tracey;  Mrs.  <has.  B.  McVay,  Jr.;  Oral 
EnglLsh  Class  of  Murphysboro  Township  High  School, 
Murphysboro,  111.;  Freshman  Class  of  Muskegon  Heights 
Higli  School,  Muskegan  Heights.  Midi.;  The  Lotos  Club, 
Ashland,  Ohio;  Norwood's  Sunshine  (!irls  of  Norwood 
Pres.  S.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Ames;  Belty 
and  Mrs.  Balling  Blocker;  T.  E.  Courtney;  Mary  E. 
Warner;  J.  A.  Rankin:  H.  L.  Richard:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H,  M.  Dunning;  Dr.  B.  E.  Dunman ;  Marguerite  Elhel 
(Jaynor;  Helen  S.  Johnson;  Geo.  N.  Brewer;  Alanson  T>. 
Morehouse;  Margaret  P.  Waterman;  Fraiices  S.  Dallam: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan;  Chas.  G.  Nelson;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Taylor;  Mary  N.  Owen;  T.  J.  Christian:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  G.  v.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Louis  Colt  Albro;  Dr. 
C.  A.  Glasgow;  Alice  Tunibull;  Wm.  F.  Winch;  W.  B. 
Cooper;  Jas.  H.  Hill;  Dr.  C.  I.  Fo.x :  R.  S.  Brown; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Perry;  Jesse  R.  Warner  Walter  D.  Coics; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Bricka;  Hazel  C.  Greeidcaf; 
Milton  C.  Davis;  C.  J.  Davi<lson ;  D.  Wilgcr;  Dr.  E.  B. 
Sartor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Barcroft;  Storyk  Bros.,  Inc.; 
John  F.  Herriolt;  F.  A.  Seagle:  Dr.  O.  A.  Newman; 
Low  3rd  Grade,  Central  Grammar  School.  Jacksonville, 
Fla. ;  Lucy  Denham;  H.  R.  Webstir;  S.  B.  Haley;  U.  J. 
Thome;  Paul  MacLenathen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Chandler;  G.  Green;  Danforth  School  Helpers,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  Geo.  B.  Enosterman;  John  A.  SIcGec;  Mrs. 
William  A.  Lippincott;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  II.  Kramer;  R.  C.  Fullcnweider; 
and  G.  Waterhouse;  Jas.  Orrao; 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Richardson;  Dr.  E.  C. 
Lcdman;  Dr.  George  H.  Davis;  Dr.  W.  C.  Windham: 
Dr.  H.  E.  Schlemm;  Dr.  H.  deM.  Fowler;  J.  A.  Hamil- 
ton; J.  D.  Casey;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moycr  S.  Fleisher;  Dr. 
J.  H.  McConiiell;  Elizabeth  Wyland ;  O.  Alexander: 
Marguerite  B.  Macomber;  Claro  H.  Good:  Mao  Byerly : 
Mrs.  Weymouth  and  Virginia  Weymouth;  Dr.  W.  L. 
Chainell;  Miss  M.  Marsland;  Dr.  J.  Beuty  (Jrimth;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  II.  Wendover;  W.  H.  Willard;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Miller:  E.  G,  Gatch;  J.  Boyd;  Lyman 
C.  Cimislmk;  Caroline  D.  Pratt:  Adallne  H.  Barnett; 
Mrs.  Ernest  A.  CofTlii;  Mrs.  D.  "W.  Reed;  L.  I.  Bruce; 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Healen;  D.  T.  Morrin:  Dr.  Albert  J.  Keenan: 
C.  P.  Dlx;  Bettie  F.  Shroder;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  D. 
Preston;  Edward  M.  Chase:  P.  E.  (Joodman ;  Barnhart 
Hook     and     I'iano     Store,     HuiHiiiKlon.     Ind. :     Dr.     J.     R. 


Fanny  Todd  Clark; 
F.  W.  Seef  and  J. 
Paul  G.  Ingham 
M.     C.     Fairchild; 


MBxwell ; 

Hampton, 

.Susannah 

Scran ton. 

Mills    Co. 

1st    Pres. 

Mrs.    Lawson    II 

Dodson,    Jr. ;   Mr 


"In      Meinary      of      Allen      Williams      WIdpple, 

Va. ;    F.     Fentress     Brown;     C.     W.     Thompson; 

T.     Robinson;     Anna     M.     Smith:     E.     P.     W., 

Pa.;    Mr.     and    Mrs.     E.     R.    Wallace:    Ilolllnger 

;     Mont    B.     Stewart;    Frontier    Llteriuy    Soc.    of 

Church.    Ciivlrigton,    Ky. ;    F.    O.    Wat.son    &   Co.; 

Hughes:    .Mrs.    Ida    M.    King:    C.    Marlon 

James   McConaughy :    Charles    H.    .Sndlli : 


J.     O.     Gage;     Grover     C.     Farrls:     Mrs.     Ida     Ruiherfnid 

Marie    Walking    Dmni ;     Harwooil     Rnsser:     Mrs.     May     T. 

Merrill;     Chris     Scharbauer;      N.      R.      Kemper;     Ed.      I). 

Relherford;     N.      IC.     Hardwlck     and     J.     T.      Rhoads;     St. 

Matthi?w'H    S.    S.,    East    Hampton,    L.    1.:    Maltie   L.    Siiell: 

R.  W.  R.   and  E.    L.    Ilumlslon  ;   .\.    Memllck:  M.   E.   S.   S., 

School,     Joncsboro,     Teiin. ;     (iodwin     II.     Stevenson,     Jr.; 

Christian      Endeav«r     Hoc.      1st      Pres.      Church.      Portvllle, 

N.    Y. ;    Wm.    O.     and    Eleanor    (Jage:    Arthur    F.    Si'hultz; 

8-A-l    Class    No.    C    School,    West    New    York, 

Slosburg;     Etlle     A.     Kelly:    J.     II.     Hughes; 

Ochsner;     Anloinetlo     .M.     Wenbiin :     Richard 

Dorothea    C.     Yocom;    Roger    It      Weldner:    C 

Mary     and    Gertrude    KraITt ;     ' 

R.    T.    Guthrie;    L.    C.    Carsen : 

1,en'ls:   Ilattle    Caperton ;    llatlle 

L.    Newbold;    Lucv    V.     Cooper: 

Tarbell;     Dr.     J.     L.         Jarvls; 

Temperance  I'idon.    .Madison,   Ohio;    P. 

Hardware   Co.;    Peoria   State    Hospital, 

Patterson;    R.     A.     BurlH'ck;    Mr.     and 

binder:   W.    A.    Bender:    .Mr.    and    Mrs. 

Georgia    Magruder:    Lllllar 

Mrs.    John    ,1.     Ilarnsberger: 


N.    J 

Mrs 

W 

L. 

.Vnonymous,"  Ohio 
Edward  O.  Spoils; 
It.    Johnson:    Re\. 


Win 
A.     L. 

Bailey; 
.Aycock  ; 
:  Capl. 
R.  E. 
Charles 


(ierard    Cross:    Dr.     R.    C. 
tlhio     Women's     Chrlstlcui 
W.    Dl.\on ;   Sheldon 
Peoria,    III.;   B.    W. 
Mrs.     N.     D.     Vas- 
R.    II.  Taylor;   Mrs. 
Poison:     Bertha    K.     Patterson: 
.Mrs.    Lawrence    N.    Stein;    Earl 


0.  Urownlng;    C.     II.    Corlielt:    Ituth    Mary    Galliigher;    Dr. 

1.  Hc'Ury  Lilly:  Sth  Grade  Boonloii  Public  School.  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J.  Preston  A.  Barba:  Earl  S.  E.  Griesemer: 
Mrs.  Chas.  N.  Shauger  ami  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Wootton ; 
G.  II.  Stoner;  Gulf  States  Steel  Co.;  Dr.  Ben.  F. 
Brugh;    A.    L.    Davis;    FrTink    N.    May;    M.    A.    McUviii. 

Also  the  following  contributions  of  Liberty  Bonds: 

$1,000.00  Liberty  Bonds  W  Frii'nd,"  Worcester.  Mass.; 
F.  M.  GratT:  "Anonymous,"  Uryii  Mawr,  Pa.:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Q,  Thorp;  Mrs.  il.  Spencer  Lucas;  Ullzaboth  B. 
Pharo. 

$900.00  Liberty   Bonds -Adda  Eldredge. 

$500.00 — Liberty  Bonds  -Katie  W.  Peterson;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .lohn  Warmingtun:  S.  C.  Walbrhlgo;  Ella  C.  Rowell; 
"H.   S.  C."  ami     \\.  W.  ('.."  Chattanooga;  Anna  Edwards. 

$250.00   Liberty    Bond     Aden   F.    Moore. 

MOO.OO  Liberty  Bonds-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  M.  Culver; 
J,  II.  Alhnan:  l.dUis  K.  Maylender,  Sr. ;  (!.  \V.  Newton; 
Mr.    nnij    Mrs.    II.     11.    .Simmons. 

$150.00    Liberty    Bond     P.    Saltord. 

$100.00  Liberty  Bonds  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Jnrrett; 
'Anonymous."  Sewickley,  Pa.;  Frank  (i.  Lankard;  Marian 
Piper  and  Joyce  Piper;  Mrs.  (i.  P.  Baxter:  lierlha  II. 
SIsson  and  Mildred  II.  msson ;  M.  V.  Denton;  Mrs.  Cora 
S.  Maury;  Carl  ItartUson;  II.  A.  Smiling:  Everett  W. 
liord;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I).  C.  Bell;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Hockley;  J.  N.  Chester:  C.  W.  Doorelt;  .Mario  Gratlncace: 
Mary  G.  Beach :  Arthur  Russell  .Moore;  Rita  E.  Dunlevv : 
Atherton  Richards;  C.  D.  Keehln;  I,.  L.  Beall;  tjco.  it. 
tJalliralth:  J.  E.  Chapln:  .Snmuel.  Margaret  anil  Rebeceii 
Phllson:  Dr.  J.  Tlioringloii :  II,  I,,  and  Wm.  It.  and  Aioim 
L.  and  Elvyn  TurpIn ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Schomo;  Mrs. 
J.  D.  nennelt;  Win  J.  Binder:  Mr.  and  .Mis.  Harmon  F. 
Moeiich;  F.  II.  Keiineilv:  Mrs.  Waller  II.  Will:  Jas.  F 
Smllhwlck;  L.  I..  Gatllard:  'In  Ills  .Name";  Mrs.  L.  I,. 
Galllard;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  French:  G.  P.  Smllb 
Marie  Olga  Kolibe ;  "In  Memory 
Andierst.     Mass.:    Button     Urns., 

;    i> 
( 


L.     Fellows;    C.     L.     Kinney 
Ellzalielh    W.     Drury ;    .\nna    C.     Kern:    .1. 
Eggleslon;    Harry    I.     French;    M      P.    June' 
son;    "Belly."    Pbllllpsi.ing,     N.    .1    :    .Mrs. 
Iiornw;     Kihv.      Iteiinelt:     1).     Rutberlord : 
Herman  Woriuan;  M.   Elvlse  Schu.\ler;  .Mr. 

(Conihnifd  on  puac  7Si 


of  Susan    II.    Dickinson. 
Illversldi,     Ciil.  :     Mrs.     J 
Ruck:    W.     S.     Lelnbach. 
lliMh'l:    Laura 


MlMlMJiL 


!lllllli!l!i;iMPI 


J.    II.    Thoinp 
Ethel    G.     Dur 
':.     I..      Itandel: 
I    .Mrs.    \V,  J, 
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The  March 
of  a  Million  Hoofs 


From  the  ranges,  farms  and  pasture- 
lands  of  the  West  and  Middle-West 
to  the  great  stockyards  ot  Chicago 
moves  herd  on  herd  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs  to  the  beat  ot  a  million  hoofs. 
This  citv,  the  home  of  so  many  f  iinda- 
mental  industries,  is  also  the  center  of 
the  packing  industry. 

An  industry  so  large  and  so  essential 
to  the  lile  of  the  world  requires 
comprehensive  and  modern  hanking 
co-operation.  Chicago's  hanks  are 
amply  able  to  furnish  such  support; 
amon<r  them  The  Continental  and 
Commercial  lianks  occupy  a  prom- 
inent position. 


The  CONTINENTAL  anJ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Invesud  Capital  More   Than  .^0  Million   Dollars. 
Rt sources  More    Titan  SCO  Million   Dollars. 
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INSPIRING  BOOKS  THAT  HELP  YOU  TO 

MASTER  LIFE'S  PROBLEMS 

Delightfully  Easy  To  Read  and  Understand 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH 

HUMAN  NATURE 

IN  BUSINESS 

This  big  book  by  Sherwin  Cody,  Master  of  Modem 
Business  Science,  teaches  you  liow  to  bring  out  the  very 
best  that  is  in  you  and  to  capitalize  effectively  every 
ounce  of  brain-  and  nerve-power  that  you  possess.  Its  keen, 
masterly  pages  show  you  how,  by  the  right  use  of  the 
personal  element,  you  can  boost  sales,  collect  difficult 
accounts,  obtain  credit  when  you  need  it,  enthuse  your 
employees,  and  give  an  impetus  to  every  branch  of  your 
business. 

It  tells  you  how  to  cut  out  waste  effort  by  using  prac- 
tical methods,  how  to  make  people  do  things  without 
Question,  how  to  systematize  your  orders,  your  shipments, 
your  correspondence,  and  your  collections,  and  how  to 
make  every  dollar  and  every  minute  count  lor  success.  It 
is  packed  with  plans  that  save  and  hints  that  help. 

It  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in  person 
or  by  mail,  and  teaches  you  how  to  put  the  persuasiveness 
Into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  letters.  It  analyzes 
the  art  of  advertising  and  tells  you  in  each  case  how  to  pre- 
•ent  the  appeal  that  will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

This  508-page  book,  equivalent  to  a  complete  course  in 
practical  business  principles,  cloth-bound,  illustrated,  is 
f].09i  by  mall,  $2.12. 

PERSONAL  POWER 

A  straight-fron:  the-shoulder,  practical,  thorough-going 
book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas,  that  gives  you  simple  direc- 
tions for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  impulses  that 
move  men  to  action  and  shows  you  how  to  employ  this 
knowledge  to  advance  yourself  in  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness. The  author  is  an  experienced  man  of  aif  airs  and  he 
writes  with  a  direct  inspirational  force  that  will  make  you 
over  mentally  and  morally  and  give  you  a  grip  on  life  that 
means  victory.  He  stirs  your  latent  energies  to  action, 
tells  you  how  to  direct  them  to  produce  results,  and  meets 
your  needs  fairly  and  squarely. 

Andrew  Carnegie  says  of  this  book:  "It  has  been  written 
by  one  who  knows.  Every  young  man  should  read  and 
•tudy  it,  because  it  points  the  way  to  success  and  honor 
In  life."    Get  it  today.    $1.75  net:  by  mall,  J1.87. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  new  book  by  the  E.xpert  Vocational  Counselor, 
Holmes  W.  Merton,  that  tells  you  where  and  how  to 
work  60  as  to  be  worth  most  to  yourself  and  others,  de- 
scribes the  special  abilities  needed  for  over  1.400  distinct 
vocations,  explains  how  you  can  test  yourself  to  see  if  you 
are  in  the  right  place,  how  to  find  which  is  the  right  place, 
and  how  to  concentrate  on  the  one  line  of  work  in  which 
you  are  most  likely  to  succeed.  Young  people  starting 
out  in  life,  and  parents  and  guardians  everywhere,  need 
this  book,  which  will  prevent  costly  mistakes  that  it  may 
takeyears  to  rectify.  8to.  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mall,  $1.62. 

THE  AFFIRMATIVE 
INTELLECT 

A  keen  vigorous  statement  of  a  new  philosophy  of  opti- 
mism and  courage  by  Charles  Ferguson,  who  believes 
that  the  old  world  order  founded  upon  necessity  is  passing 
away  and  giving  place  to  the  new  order  based  upon  ideal- 
ism and  a  rational  conception  of  human  needs  and  human 
obligations..  A  big  strong  book,  filled  with  trenchant  and 
arresting  thoughts,  of  which  the  late  .lack  London  wrote: 
"No  more  pleasing  and  virile  style  has  been  achieved 
since  Emerson.  ...  It  takes  a  large,  firm  grip  on  things. 
In  every  way  it  is  large."  12nio.  Cloth.  $1.25;  by 
mall.  $1.37. 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 


An  essentially  practical  and  intensely  stimulating 
new  book  by  Grenvllle  Kleiser.  which  embodies  all 
that  is  best  in  his  teaching,  along  the  lines  of  self- 
etluCation.  Its  scope  is  so  wide  that  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  to  provide  an  all-round  mental  training  for 
those  who  read  it  with  care  and  perform  faithfully  the 
exercises  with  which  it  is  liberally  supplied. 

It  combines  the  ideal  and  the  practical  in  a  most 
workmanlike  manner  and  its  plan  of  giving  you  in 
each  chapter  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  advice 
based  upon  the  author's  large  experience  of  life,  and  of 
backing  this  up  at  once  by  specially  devised  exer- 
cises that  will  tend  in  a  concrete  way  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  qualities  described,  will  soon  prove 
to  you  by  the  remarkable  results  it  produces  in  your 
case  how  essential  it  is  that  theory  and  practise 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

What  This  Book  Will  Do  For  You 

is  to  teach  you  to  think  logically  and  constructively, 
to  develop  your  best  powers  of  mind  and  body,  and  to 
apply  them  to  your  daily  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
get  ike  most  value  for  the  effort  expended.  Here  are 
a  few  of  its  many  helpful  and  valuable  features: 

How  to  Develop  Concentration — 
How  to  Build  a  Stock  of    Ideas — 
The  Power  and  Use  of  Words — 
Cardinal  Rules  for  ClearThinking — 
How  to   Build   Intellectual  Force — 
How^  to  Analyze  an  Argument — 
How  to  Acquire  a  Retentive  Memory- 
How  to  Develop  and  Use  Your  Will — 
Practical   Plans  for  Study. 

In  the  department  of  practical  application  of  these 
principles; — 

It    Gives    You   Thorough- 
Going  Exercises  in 

Word-Building — Memory-Building — 
Mental  Analysis — Making  Abstracts — 
Cause  and  Effect — Intuition — 
Will-Power —  Imagination — 

Making  Diagrams — 

Developing  Judgment 

Bishop  Samuel  Fallows — 

"It  will  l)c  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  m>'  library  for  reference  and  mental 
invigoration." 

David  Belasco— 

"The  thorough  manner  in  which  it 
covers  the  subject,  and  its  keen  analysis 
and  arrangement  of  material,  make  it  a 
work  of  the  utmost  value." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst — 

"The  book  gives  the  student  tWraj,  but 
it  gi^■es  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
ability  to  generate  ideas." 

President       Russell      H.       Con^vell,      Temple 
University — 

"Another  stride  forward  in  the  special 
life's  work  of  that  great  teacher  and 
benefactor." 

This  liberal  education  in  condensed  form,  over  600 
pages  of  pithy,  power-producing  instruction,  taste- 
full  v  bound  ia  durable  cloth,  is  yours  for  $4.00;  bv 
mail,  14.16. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  WILL 

This  wonderful  book,  by  the  famous  French  psychol- 
ogist, Jules  Payot,  which  has  achieved  such  success  that 
it  has  passed  through  thirty  editions  and  has  been  pub- 
lished in  seven  languages,  this  being  the  authorized  En- 
glish Edition,  tells  you  how  to  generate  mind-power,  how 
to  overcome  habits  of  carelessness,  laziness,  etc.,  how  to 
build  up  energetic  habits  in  their  place,  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  good  impulses  and  defeat  your  bad  ones, 
how  to  strengthen  your  powers  of  observation  and  con- 
centration, and  howjto  develop  brain,  will,  and  character. 
It  is  endorsed  everywhere  by  psychologists  and  educators. 
12mo.    Cloth,    tl-75:  by  mail,  11.87. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF 
SELF 

In  this  eminently  practical  volume  Dr.  Paul  Dubois. 

psychologist  of  international  fame,  teaches  you  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  the  habit  and 
power  of  self-control,  and  explains  just  how  you  should 
set  to  work  to  cultivate  and  establish  this  much-to-be- 
desired  quality  in  your  daily  life.  He  shows  that  for  the 
individual  who  is  deficient  in  this  respect  the  one  sure 
cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  carefully  formed  determination 
to  govern  himself — to  become  the  absolute  master,  not 
alone  of  his  actions,  but  of  his  thoughts.  A  helpful,  stim- 
ulating book.    12mo.   Cloth,    tl.75:  by  mall,  tl-87. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  POWER 
AND  PERSONALITY 

Here  is  a  valuable  book  by  Grenvllle  Kleiser  that  has 
helped  many  a  young  man  and  woman  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  success.  It  tells  you  how  to  acquire  and  increase 
that  all-compelling  personal  power  and  charm  that  will 
carry  you  to  any  height  and  enable  you  to  bring  whatever 
you  undertake  to  a  successful  outcome.  It  covers  [the 
development  of  power  in  speaking,  vocalizing,  the  mastery 
of  language,  memory,  by  silence  and  repose,  etc.  12ino. 
Cloth.   $1.60:  by  mall,  fl. 75. 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  SELF- 
CONFIDENCE  IN  SPEECH 
AND  MANNER 

Another  splendidly  helpful  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser 

that  will  inspire  lofty  ideas  of  purpose  and  courage  in 
those  who  are  held  back  by  doubt,  timidity,  and  distrust 
of  their  own  powers.  In  a  series  of  stimulating  chapters 
the  author  shows  you  how  you  can  acquire  a  high  type  of 
reliant  self-confidence  that  will  aid  you  to  forge  to  the 
front  and  to  realize  your  long  cherished  ambitions.  A 
strong,  vital  book,  packed  with  practical  suggestions. 
12mo.   Cloth.    $1.60;  by  mall.  $1.75. 

THE    SPRINGS    OF 
CHARACTER 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  qualities  that  go  to  the  mak- 
ing of  character,  by  A.  T.  Schofleld,  M.D.,  in  which  you 
are  shown  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  formation 
of  right  habits  and  of  a  constructive  attitude  towards  life 
and  its  problems  and  taught  what  are  the  scientific  foun- 
dations of  character  and  the  best  way  in  which  they  may 
be  developed  and  made  permanent.  One  special  merit  of 
the  book  is  that  while  the  moral  side  of  character  forma- 
tion is  not  minimized,  the  physical  is  given  its  fair  share  in 
the  process. 

It  is  a  personal  message  of  tremendous  Importance  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  All  that  concerns  the 
training  of  the  young  and  the  perfecting  of  our  own 
lives,  in  everyda\'  professional  or  busineee  life.  Is  treated 
by  a  master  hand.    8to.  Cloth.    $2.00;  by  mail,  92.12. 
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These  invaluable  aids  to  self-improvement  and  self-advancement,  containing  in  themselves  the  practical 
merits  of  many  a  college  course  so  far  as  concerns  the  fitting  of  the  reader  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
of  life,  may  be  obtained  at  all  first-class  book-stores,  or  direct  from  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  price. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CURRENT      ♦      EVENTS 


I 


FOREIGN 

January  5. — It  is  predu-ted  l)y  many  of- 
ficial and  unofficial  observers  in  London 
that  at  the  imperial  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Phnpire  to  be  held  in  London 
in  the  spring,  agreements  will  be  reached 
on  the  Japanese  question  to  unite  the 
English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world 
against  oriental  encroachment. 
It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  individual 
members  of  the  (^ouncil  of  the  League 
of  Nations  are  considering  informally 
the  advisability  of  sending  a  special 
envoy  to  Mr.  Harding  after  his  in- 
auguration to  present  the  case  of  the 
League  and  to  urge  ui)on  him  the  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  abandoning  the 
present  League  and  setting  up  a  new 
form  of  association  of  nations. 

Irish  peace  prospects,  regarded  as  remote 
following  the  fruitless  negotiations  be- 
tween Lloyd  George  and  Father 
O' Flanagan,  are  said  to  be  reviving. 
In  most  quarters  the  return  of  De 
Valera  is  regarded  as  portending  pacific 
negotiations. 

January  7. — The  French  Government  re- 
quests the  views  of  the  American  State 
Department  as  to  what  action  will  l)e 
justified  in  the  event  that  Germany  con- 
tinues to  ignore  her  obligations  assunu'd 
by  the  Spa  agreement.  In  this  con- 
nection a  copy  of  the  note  sent  by  thd 
French  to  the  Germans,  alleging  viola- 

j      tions  of  the  agreement,  is  transmitted 

:      to  the  State  Department. 

f  Mrs.   Mary   Ellen   Smith,  of  Vancouver, 

B.C.,  is  made  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

in     the     British     Columbia     Provincial 

i      Ijegislativ(>  Assembly.     She  is  th(^  first 

'      woman  Speaker  of  any  legislative  body 

in  the  world. 

January  8. — It  is  reported  from  London 
that  th(i  population  of  the  island  of 
Beglia,  in  the  (Julf  of  (^uarnero,  has 
revolted  against  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  proclaimed  a  "Croatian 
Republic." 
Cold  and  hunger  are  causing  an  average 
of  fifteen  suicides  a  day  in  Budapest, 
according  to  an  oHicial  statement  made 
by  the  police  department  of  thai  city. 

Jaruiary  9. —It  is  reported  from  Dublin 
that  fill  negotiations  looking  to  peace  in 
Ireland  have  broken  down. 

licrlin  re[)or(s  say  that  tlu>  French  (Jov- 
ernment  f(>ars  the  heavy  expenses  of  the 
armies  of  occupation  in  (Jermany  are 
drawing  too  heavily  on  (^lermany's  ro- 
sources  and  may  int(>ri"ere  with  Ger- 
many's reparation  payinenls.  It  is  said 
the  American  army  of  1  LOOOat  CoblcMiz 
is  costing  .'SSO.OOO  a  day  to  maintain. 

T\w  s(*cr(>tarial  of  the  League  of  Nations 
issu(\s  a  document  r(>viewing  the  first 
year  of  the  League.  Among  tlie  tilings 
accomplislied  are  the  establishment  of 
an  international  Court  of  Justice;  steps 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  limitation  of  ar- 
maments; and  viirious  measures  to 
rein(>dy  the  ('conomic  crisis  and  to  aid 
the  execution  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  corner-stone  of  what  is  designed  to  b(> 
the  most  powerful  radio  station  in  the 
world  is  laid  at  Sainte  Assise,  France. 
The  station  w  ill  he  ('a|)al)le  of  cominnni- 
cating  with  all  otiier  stations  in  the 
world  atid  will  be  e<|iiip|)e(l  to  send 
24,000  or  receive  (iO.OOO  words  an  hour. 

Jaiujary  10.  -It  is  reported  from  London 
that  the  Oown  forces  have  taken  all 
precautions  against  an  attack  on 
Dublin  as  a  result  of  lh(>  (h'struction  of 
i)ridges  au<l  the  blocking  of  roa<ls  in  the 
district  around  the  capital  during  th(> 
\\<>4'U-end. 


Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  British 
traveler  and  explorer,  will  head  an 
expedition  that  will  attempt  to  climb 
Mount  Everest  next  Maj'. 

The  convention  of  Argentine  Socialists 
in  .session  at  Bahia  Blanca  by  a  vote  of 
'.i  to  1  reject  a  proposal  to  adhere  to  the 
Third  Internationale  of  Moscow. 

Complete  returns  from  the  recent  elec- 
tions to  the  French  Senate  show  that 
the  conservatives  of  the  Right  elected 
three  Senators  as  against  their  present 
representation  of  eight,  while  the 
radicals  elected  forty-three  as  compared 
with  their  present  fifty-four.  The 
Unified  Socialist  party  and  the  Com- 
munist party  failed  to  elect  a  candidate. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  France 
at  the  present  time  is  variously  es- 
timated from  .500,000  to  a  million,  and 
the  French  (^"abinet  is  considering 
seriously  what  maj'  be  done  to  supply 
work,  and  thus  remedy  the  situation. 

January  11. — Rioting?  at  Allahabad,  India, 
spreads  and  the  police  are  powerless  to 
quell  the  disturbances.  Troops  have 
been  .summoned  from  Lucknow\ 

The  Austrian  Government  announces  to 
the  Entente  that  it  is  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  contiiun*  and  will  retire 
January  If),  placing  the  administration 
of  tlie  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
parations Commission.  Austria's  col- 
lapse sets  a  precedent  in  modern  times, 
niiirking  the  first  o<'casion  upon  which 
an  in(lt>pendent  country  voluntarily 
has  surrendered  in  the  face  of  economic 
odds  and  turned  itself  over  to  outside 
control. 

Kei)orts  from  the  labor  exchanges  in 
London  show  an  a<ldition  of  K.5,0(K)  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  the  last 
week.  Despite  many  Cabinet  delibera- 
tions, it  is  said  tln'  Government  is  no 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  unemployment 
[iroblein  in  liritain. 

CONGRESS 

•lanuary  ;'). — Frederick  A.  Wallis,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  of  New  York, 
opposes  the  .Johnson  Bill,  which  would 
shut  out  immigration  for  a  period  of  a 
year,  when  he  appears  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Immigration. 
-Mr.  Wallis  declares  he  beli«'ves  this 
<H)untr\  nee<l.<  immigrants  and  makes 
it  clear  that  he  fears  no  menace.  His 
testimony  shows  that  he  believes  in  a 
more  etT«>ctive  system  of  examining  and 
weeding  out  immigrants  before  they 
sail  from  abroad. 

Drastic  changes  in  the  nat  urali/.alion 
laws  are  pro\  ided  in  a  bill  reported 
favorably  by  the  Hou.se  Immigration 
Committee.  Under  the  bill  women  no 
longer  would  deri\ c  citizenship  from  tlu' 
naturalization  of  luisbands.  but  would 
he  recpiired  to  make  individual  applica- 
tion for  citizenshi|).  They  would  also 
lose  their  American  <'itizenship  by 
marr.\  ing  aliens  except  wh(>n  an  alien 
hushand  can  not  lawfully  become  an 
.\merican  citizen. 

Protests  come  from  practically  every 
large  and  small  banker  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee against  the  Tread  way  Bill, 
placing  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  on(>  per 
cent,  on  checking  accounts.  liankers 
say  that  thirty  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  bill  checks  with  twenty  or  more 
indorsements  that  had  never  been 
<leposited  would  be  circulating. 

The  Senate  adopts  tin-  Knox  resolution 
to  appropriate  f.'jO.OlM)  for  the  inaugural 
expensi's  at   the  capital. 

i{ep''csentativ«>  \'oIk,  of  -Nt'w  ^  Ork. 
inti'oduces    a    resolution    pro\iding    ler 


It^  only  72  hours  to 
SanDie^  sumhinc  and  ocean 


Perhaps,  in  the  midst  ot'fuel 
shortages,  blizzards,  sleet 
storms  and  icy  rains,  you  can 
approximate  in  your  office  or 
residence  the  year-'round 
open-air  temperature  at  San 
Diego,  California. 

But  San  Diego'^  sunshine, 
the  salty  fragrance  ofthe  warm 
Pacific  and  the  perfume  ofa  mil- 
lion flowers  coaxing  children 
and  grown  folks  out-of-doors 
all  day  long — they're  so  close 
by,  so  easily  attained,  it's  folly 
to  endure  discomfort. 

In  only  ~  z  hours  from  Chi- 
cago, and  less  from  many  cities, 
the  Golden  State  Limited,  over 
the  Rock  Island,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  newl\-  complet- 
ed San  Diego  &  Arizona  Rail- 
way, will  bring  you  to  the  very 
shore  of  baj'  and  ocean  at  San 
Diego,  Southern  Calitornia's 
second  city. 

Then  you'  re  at  home  by  the 
sea,  enjoying  with  90,000 
hospitable  residents  of  thi-; 
sparkling  city,  the  motoring, 
golf,  tennis,  launch  parties, 
surf- bathing,  fishing,  hunting 
and  social  recreations  which 
are  characteristic  of  lite  e\er\ 


day  at 


o 


Lalirornia 


This  booklet  tells 
more  about  it.  Sigti 
the  coupon  and  pet 
it  tree  t»\  return  nn  I. 


SAN  nii:GO-CALlFORNlA  CUUH, 

300  SpreckcU  Uuildini:,  San  Uiego,  Cxlitoruia. 

Gentlemen:    Please  seiul  me  voiit  free  booklet  ahmn  >.;:> 
Dieto,  Calilotnia. 
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AGood  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


ON   APPROVAL 
DIRECT  TO  USER 


^eUNIVERSALDOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users. 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Particularly  adapted 
also  for  school  libraries.  Made  in  sections  of  different 
sizes;  combining  utility,  economy  and  attractive 
appearance.  Fitted  with  felt-cushioned,  dust-proof 
doors.  Method  of  interlocking  concealed  —  no 
unsightly  metal  bands  exposed.  Style  shown  above 
is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  w ith 
non- binding,  disappearing    glass    doors. 

Other  styles,  with  and  without  doors,  in  different  grades  and 
finishes,  alt  at  very  reasonable  prices,  shown  in  our  catalog. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  APPRQVAL.  at  a 
considerable  saving  TO  YOU.    Write  for  new  Catalog  No.  23. 

The  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 

Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 


ST.\NDARD     niCTIO.NARY     supeiioiltv     .inickly     l.^com.s 
plain   I"  tilt-  man  or   uoiiiau  \v!iO  investigates. 


This  is  How  They  Write  "Beer"  in  Croatian 


f>}O^ETh 


It  wa<  copied  trom  a  tavern  jijzn  at  a  country  tair,  wlicrc 
the  men  idled  and  chatted  wliile  tlieir  wives  and  sisters 
toiled  arduously  in  the  blazing  sun  on  the  hill  above.  It 
gives  the  merest  hint  of  the  unusual  quality  of 

Delightful  Dalmatia 

By   ALICE    LEE   MOQUE 

an  American  woman's  account  of  a  trip  through  little-known 
Adriatic  towns  fuU  of  .-^tran^c  flights  and  ^^ounds,  where 
medieval  romance  joins  hand>  willi  modern  progre^-.  .\ 
delightful  volume  for  a  lazy  afternoon  or  a  quiet  evening  at 
home;  beautifully  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  of 
historic  scenes. 

J2mo,  Cloth.    S2.S0:  by  mail,  $2.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Love  and  Jealousy 

in  the  Fish  Family 

Sounds  like  the  wildest  of  fiction  but  \^  in  reality'  w>ber 
fact.  The  rainbow  trout  is  as  temperamental  as  a  board- 
ing school  miss.  Battles  royal  lake  place  between  court- 
ing males  for  the  favor  of  their  liege  lady,  who  awaits 
the  issue  of  these  combats  with  calm  indifference  and 
accents  the  victor  as  her  predestined  mate. 

ANIMAL  LIFE   UNDER  WATER 

By  Francis  Ward.  M.D..  F.Z.S. 

t<ll»  all  alxjut  this  and  many  other  novel  and  fascinating 
detail'  of  the  habits,  methods  of  himting.  etc.,  of  various 
aquatic  animals,  birds,  and  lish. 

I'rofustty  Illustrated  by  Phnlogrnphs    Made 

With  a  Special  I'nder-Waler  Camera. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  $j.oo;  by  mail,  $_?.I2. 
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inve.stigatioii^'of  the  "general  question 
of  prohibition  and  its  enforcement," 
in  that  connection  stating  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment has  become  a  public  scandal. 

Jantiary  G. — The  United  States  pay-roll  is 
reported  out  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  carrying  a  total  of 
8112.728,438,  or  $23,724,196  less  than 
the  departments  asked  for. 

January  7. — The  Senate  Military  Com- 
mittee tmanimously  approves  the  reso- 
lution checking  the  armj'  recruiting 
drive.  The  resolution  provides  that 
no  recruiting  shall  be  done  tmtil  the 
size  of  the  Army  drops,  tlirough  the 
expiration  of  enlistments  and  discharge 
to  175,000  men. 
The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  bill, 
carrxing  approximately  $383,271,291, 
is  passed  by  the  House. 

Jaimary  11. — Legislation  to  restrict  the 
activities  of  lobbyists  in  Washington 
is  advocated  by  Senator  Kenyon,  of 
Iowa,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Walsh,  of  ^Massachusetts,  and 
Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina, 
join  in  favoring  it. 

Creation  of  a  Department  of  Education 
to  aid  the  States  in  the  promotion  of 
education  is  atxthorized  in  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  reported  to  the  House  bj' 
the  Committee  on  Education. 
After  thirtj'  witnesses  have  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Immigration  Com- 
mittee in  hearings  on  the  Johnson 
bill  for  prohibiting  immigration  for  a 
year.  Senators  who  ha^e  analyzed 
the  evidence  submitted  state  that  the 
charge  that  "millions  of  aliens  would 
tiood  the  United  States,  increase 
unemployment,  and  create  economic 
chaos  "  has  not  been  proved. 

DOMESTIC 

January  5.— A  total  of  2,325,000  workers 
are  out  of  employment  in  the  country, 
according  to  a  surxey  of  the  industrial 
situation  made  for  the  currtiit  issue  of 
Liibor,  official  organ  of  the  Plumb  Plan 
League. 
Statistics  compiled  for  the  conference  of 
Aoca-tional  Avorkers  of  the  South  in 
session  at  ^Montgomery  show  that 
])rei)arations  of  meals  for  an  average 
family  means  a  two-mile  daily  kitchen 
■"marathtm"  for  the  housewife.  These 
figures  were  ol)tained  by  means  of  a 
])edometer  attached  to  students  in  a 
jitodel  home. 

According  to  a  statement  receutlv  made 
In-  Adjt.-Gen.  P.  C.  Harris,  at' Wash- 
ington, the  GoA'ernment  at  present  is 
holding  in  disciplinary  barracks  only 
1,760  offenders  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors and  military  offenses  during 
their  service  in  the  war. 

January  6. — The  cost  of  running  the 
United  States  Government  last  vear 
was  approximatelv  .5.").()64.000.()0()  as 
against  about  $11,728,000,000  in  1919, 
according  to  figures  of  the  Treasury. 
Ordinary  receipts  for  1920  amounted  to 
$6.431,d00.()()0  in  round  iniml)ers  as 
against  86.772.000,000  for  tlie  prexious 
\"ear.  Collections  of  incf)7ne  an<l  jjrotits 
ia.xes  totaled  $3,r)70.(HM).0()0  last  vear 
compared  with  $4,337,000,000  in  1919. 

According  to  a  report  submitted  to  Con- 
gress there  was  in  government  wart- 
houses  last  Septem))er  30  a  total  of 
47.991, .526  gallons  of  spirits,  44,500,643 
gallons  of  \\hich  Avas  whisky. 

Japanese  families  arriving  in  Texas  to 
settle  on  farming  lands  are  informed  by 
citizens  that  their  presence  is  undesir- 
able. The  growth  of  anti-Japanese 
sentimeiat  in  the  Rio  Grande  Vallev  is 


GreatNovelties20cts. 


AUTUMNGLORV.Anew 

hardy  plant.     The  most 
showy  Autumn  bloomer, 
surpassing  ali  others.   It 
is  the   latest  to  bloom, 
showing    its   full    glory 
after  frost  has  killed  ail 
tender  flowers.  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  years. 
Succeeds      everywhere, 
reaching  perfection  the 
first  season  from  seed, 
and  continues  blooming 
for  years.  20ct3.perpkt. 
Withaach  order  we  sand 
ane  trial  packet  each  ol; 
PINK  WOOLFLOWERS, 
new  —  nothing  can   sur- 
pass the  mass  of  pink  flowers  which  it  shows  all  season. 
DAHLIA  LORD  GOFF,  lilac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 
Blooms  in  3  to  4  months. 
JAPAN  IRIS,  new  hybrids  of  all  colors.    Magnificent. 
DIENER  TOMATO,  grows  to  weigh  3  lbs.     As  smooth 
and  beautiful  as  an  apple.   Most  startling  new  vegetable. 
And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  lor  20  els. 
Bio  Catalog,  Irea.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants   and  new  berries.    We  grow  the  finest  Gladioli, 
Dahlias.    Cannas,    Irises.    Peonies,   Perennials,    Shrubs, 
Vines,  etc    All  prize  strains — many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILOS.  Inc.       Floral  Park.  N.Y 
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and  PLANTS  GROW 


TREES 


because  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-RISK 
offer  of  trees,  shrubs  ami  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  fnr  yotir  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  il  yoii   deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS     NURSERY    COMPANY 
1315    Peters    Avenue  Troy,    Ohio 


MRDCrnC  ^"^^^  Profitable  chirk- 
DIICLIIO  ens,  ducks,  turkevs  and 
geese.  Choice  pure-bred,  hardy  northern 
raised.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices. 
.■lmfr<ca',s  oreat  poxdiry  farm.  28th  year. 
Send  5  c  forlurge  valuable  binic  and  catalog. 
R.F.  NEUBeRTC«..Boi8S9,  MaikatcMiflo. 


PrintinGT  Cheap 

Cards, circulars,  laiiels.ljook, paper.  Pres.sf J'J. 

Larger$i')Jiil>  press  $l.)l).  Save  mone.v.  Print 

for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 

for  press  catalog,  TYPE,card8, 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,   D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  H^hich  Hare  Won  Souls," 
"Christ  and  His  Frietuis,"  etc. 

A  SERIES  of  vigorou.s  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons built  uptju  the  more  unusual 
te.\ts,  illustrated  aptly  with  anecdotes  and  poetry, 
and  exprest  in  simple  and  dignified  language  that 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  pulpit  utterances.  Dr.  Banks  has  poured  all 
that  his  ripe  experience  and  expanding  vision  could 
furnish.  Tlie  sermons  are  Biblical  to  a  degree  and 
glow  witli  evangelistic  fervor.  .•\n  eloquent  tribute 
to  .Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  the  chap- 
ters, others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety," 
VThe  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  ".\  "Beautiful 
Old  Age,"  "The  Xced  of  a  Red-Blooded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  473  pages.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.S7 
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By   Rev.    CHARLES    H.    PRIDGEON,  M.A. 
President  and  Foander  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Is  Hell  Eternal 

=  OR- 


Will  God's  Plan  Fail? 

SrCH  is  the  arresting  title  ot  a  remarkable  new 
bookuhich  deals  with  this  momentous  ques- 
tion from  an  orthodox  standpoint  and  in  a 
constructive  manner  designed  to  aid  the  thoughtful 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  difficulty  with  the 
d<x:trine  of  endless  punishment  as  usually  taught. 
The  author  earnestly  believes  that  the  new  light  he 
has  been  able  to  shed  uixjn  the  conception  of  time 
and  eternity  by  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  scriptural  te.Ms  relating  to  penalties  for 
sin  will  accomplish  for  Biblical  pi:  blems  all  that 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  promises  to  do  for 
natural  science. 

His  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  testimony 
is  original  and  satisfying,  and  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  sinner  who  turns  to  repentance.  To  preachers. 
Bible  students,  evangelists,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  this  volume  will  prove  a  sure  source  <  f 
inspiration  and  enlightenment. 

12mo,  Cloth,  336  pages.    $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

At  All  Bookstores  or  direct  from  the  Pablitbers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Look 

at 
your 

Ueeth 

ThenMakeTliis  Test 

PLACE  a  small  quantity  of  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
in  your  hand.  Wrap  a  dean  handkerchief  or  piece 
of  sterilized  sauze  about  your  finger.  Dip  this 
into  water  and  Uien  into 
the  powder,  and  rub  any 
stain  on  any  tooth.  See 
how  easily  the  stain  is  re- 
moved. Or  brush  all  your 
leeth  with  "Revelation" 
and  sec  liow  quickly  thej- 
become  pearly  white.  '^-O'"' 

There  is  particular  satisfaction  in  using  a  den- 
tifrice which  is  guaranteefl  to  ])rcvent  tartar 
and  decay,  to  harden  the  gums,  to  purify  the 
mouth  and  sweeten  the  breath. 

Revelation  Tooth  Powder  does  all  these  things 
l)ecause  it  overcomes  fermentation,  which  is 
tiie  basic  cause  of  tooth  aiul  gum  troul)les.  It 
is  made  only  in  powder  form,  ix'cause  glyc- 
erine is  used  in  pastes.  The  gums  must  be 
kept  pink,  firm  and  liealthy. 

"Revelation"  sells  for  35c  with  a  guarantee 

of  satisfaction  or  money  back.    At  most  good 

drug  and  toilet  counters, 

\v\f\T  A  nArTr\  A"S"st  E.  Drucker  Co. 

NU  I  ^InJ  1  L  ^'^'^  FRANCISCO 

I  /  Branches 

V        NO   ACID         7    N' "^V  YORK   and  (TIK :\C;0 


REVELlriON 
Tooth  Powder 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Kree  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  ino<lel  or  .sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  iiatentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ni  .th,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IMX/rMTOR^  Wh'i  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11'^  V  i:.l'<l  1  VyrV.^  ^^,rjie  (or  our  guide  book  "HfAV 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  <>f  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO..    Dept.' 171,' Washlnitton.    D.   C. 

LADIES  &  GENTLEMEN  S^Ri^r^TorRl 

Ih.il   yon  wear,  .1  siii.ill  I'ncket    Color   Cli.irt   that   xives    all 
colors  tliat  harmonize  and  those  that  do  not.     Send  lor  a 
copy    and   dress   correctly;  you  will   wonder  how  you    got 
alon«  without  one.     I'rico  2.')c,  coin  or  stamps- 
LORELEI  EINE  ART.S  CO.     -     -     BAY  <:1TY,  MICH. 


Change  the 

Pictures  Around 

II  i«  easy  to  change  your  wall  decorations 
■when  you  use  Moore  Push  Pins.  Glass  Heads. 
Steel  Points.    They  won't  leave  n  mark  on  the 
walla.  Millions  in  use.     Samples  free. 

O      pki 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  14-1  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


Solfl  br  Ntxtfonory,  hfirrlwur.*.  drtitr 
■nd  photo  supply  nt.orrs  ovnrywhrm 


Guaranteed 

Standard  miikes,  fullyinRpoc 
ted,   Btroiiirly  rchuilt,   ».'',  00  down,  6 
months  toiiay  hnlantM^.  HptuI  UHvoiintftdrr!!* 
vM  r"  •  ...         - 


•nd  ivo  will  mall  you  nt  on.-o  dot^illa  of  the" 

Most  Startling  Offer 

bl  fynewrilnr  vbIikih.    Don't   mina  thia  iron-  ri.   ^— 1~\  y-%  ' 

oinn  opportunity  to  flncuro  your  rniichirie  at  «  wV  ^~'\   ^^  v-' 

price  you'll  ir)n<tly  piiv.  ^^\ f  -^-^ 

D-n«.  l.O.  177  Nonh  •lata  •Ircal,  Chlcaia  J^K/W/W 


ADDING  MACHINE  $25 

Latest  model.  Three  year  RUar.inlee.  Automat- 
ically subtracts,  adds,  inultir)lies,  divides, -^-asily, 
accurately,  .speedily.  Used  by  1 1.  S.  Govt,  and 
largest  corporations.  SiMid  business  card  or  letter- 
land  for  .'  weeks  Frae  Trial.     No  obligation. 

Ray  Addinf  Machine  Co.,   Grand  Rapidt,  Mich. 


$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best,  r  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now\ 
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said  to  liaA'o  awakt'ncd  ;)  \\idL'-sprea(l 
demand  for  proleclive  moasnros  similar 
lo  those  in  Califronia. 

•lanuary  7. — The  California  Senate  adopts 
a  resolution  requesting  the  National 
Government  to  agree  to  no  treaty  with 
.fapan  that  would  nullify  the  State's 
antialien  land  law  or  grant  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  .Japanese. 

According  to  information  recently  gath- 
ered by  the  American  Government,  it 
appears  that  the  American  Navy  to- 
day has  more  than  double  tlie  strength 
of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  about  half 
that  of  the  British  Navy. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Kansas  to  form 
a  State  organization  to  oppose  the 
activities  of  A.  ('.  Townley  and  other 
Non-Partizan  League  leaders  in  that 
State  who  are  seeking  to  establish  the 
League  there. 

The  heads  of  commercial  (>nterprises  said 
to  represent  .530,OOO,0()0.()()()  plan  a 
campaign  to  urge  peo])I(>  to  "'buy  now 
and  i)ut  the  men  back  to  work,"  to 
restore  bu.syiess  conditions  to  normal. 

Tobacco-growers  in  tlie  hurley  districts 
of  Kentucky,  Tennes.see,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  in  a  convention  at  Ijexington, 
where  more  than  JOd.OOO  tohaceo- 
grow(>rs  are  represented,  decide  to  rais<" 
no  tobacco  during  the  current  year,  in 
order  to  raise  j)rices. 

Marine  disasters  (;n  the  Great  Lakes  in 
liVJO  totaled  8  lo.sses  of  ves.sels  and 
29  lives  lost  against  I'.l  vessel  los.ses 
and  80  lives  lost  the  preceding  year. 

.January  9. — President-elect  Warren  G. 
Ilatding  mails  his  resignation  from  the 
L'Tiiled  States  Senate  to  former  Mayor 
Harry  Davis,  of  Gle\'eland,  wlio  betiomes 
(Jovernor  of  Ohio  on  .January  10. 
\i\  otTer  of  two  new  series  of  Treasury 
certificates,  the  comluned  issue  being 
for  about  *2.^)0.0()0.()00.  is  announced  by 
Secretary  Houston.  Moth  series  are 
dated  .lanuary  1.  (nw  maturing  April  IT) 
and  the  other  October  1."). 

The  oHicial  hgures  of  various  State  elec- 
tion camassing  boards  show  a  total 
popular  vote  of  2t),7.")9,70S  for  th(> 
candidates  of  seven  parties  at  the  last 
eh'ction,  as  compared  with  a  total 
popular  vote  of  18..'>ir),;M()  for  the 
candidates  of  five  parties  in  191(i. 

.lanuary  10.— President-elect  Harding  sends 
telegrams  to  the  Senate  CommitttM*  for 
the  inauguration,  urging  the  abandon- 
in(>nt  of  all  elal)orat»>  plans  for  an 
inaugural  celebration  in  order  to  set  a 
"wholesome  example  of  economy  and 
thrift."  His  suggestion  is  accepted, 
and  ])lans  are  mad<>  for  merely  a  simple 
ceremony  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Presidential  electors  chosen  in  November 
nie(>t  in  their  respect  i\(«  States  and  cast 
lh(>ir  \()tes  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  tlierel)\-  formally  electing 
Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge. 
The  results  will  l)e  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  in  Washington,  who  will  inform 
Congress  of  the  count. 

President  Wilson  definitely  passes  up  to 
the  Harding  .\dniiiiistration  th(>  ques- 
tion of  further  participation  in  European 
affairs  growing  out  of  the  war.  Tlie 
President's  first  step  along  this  line  is 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the 
United  Slates  from  the  Council  of 
Allied  Ambas.sadors. 

Kire  bnviks  out  at  the  otVice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Coninit>rce,  in  Washington, 
and  destroys  or  damages  census  records 
dating  back  to  1790.  th(>  year  of  th(> 
first  census. 

X(>arly  .")00  former  s(>r\ice  men,  repre- 
senting citit>s  in  e\ fry  s(>ction  of  Kan.sas, 
meet  at.  Salina  and  »>ft'ect  an  organiza- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  American 
DeftMise  League  of  Kansas,  to  rt>sist 
the  establishment  of  the  Non-Partizan 
League  in  that  State. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4892  B.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

F..\pl.Tin.  without  (>l>UKaliiiK  me.  how  I  can  ciualify  for  the 
|K)«ition,  or  in  the  subject,  lie  fore  wliicli  1  mark  X 
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AOVKRTISlNG 
J  Window  I'rimraeff 
jShow  Card  Writer 
J  Sign  Palmer 
Railroad  Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
I  Corioonlng 
iRrSINRHS  HlNAHEHBNt 
\  i*rivQte  Secretary 
BOOKKEEPER 
j  Ntciioffraph«i'  and  TrpUi 
jCerl.  Pub.  Accountant 

IIIAIHC   MANAGER 
I  Railway  Accountant 
]  (Zotnmercial  La^ 
jC;OOU  ENGLISH 
Teacher 

roMmon  School  Sableati 
Mnthematlca 
1  CIVIL  SERVICE 
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ELEOTRICAI.  ENCIKEF.IC 
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Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MK(i|IAM('«l.  KMIINFKII 
Mechanical  Itraftiman 
Machine  Shop  Traetlea 
Toolmaker 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL   ENC;iNKER 
8lirfCTltir    and   Mapping 
MINE   KOIliMAN  or  KMi'lt 

^STiTIONiUT  KNdlNKKU 

n  Marine  Engineer 
Ship   Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oontractor  and  Rnlldcr 
irehltcrtnral  Uraltaaian 
Concrete  Bulliler 

d Structural  Engineer 
l-MIMIIIMJ  ANII  IIEtrl>«l 
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-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


Free  Book, 

Containing  conipletej 
etory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  ins tru-, 
ment— the 


Easy  to  Play 
kEa§ytoPay 


SAXOPHONE 


This  hook  to!lq  you  whrii  to  uso 
Saxophone— sinRly,    hi   (iiiart«*t  ic**. 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  hand  ;  how 
t(»  transpose  cello  paits  in  oreliostia 
and  many    other     things    yoti     would 
like  t<>  know. 
You  can  loarn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 

priiotisf.  Htxl  vi)i>n  Itr*  i>lavinK  popular  air;*.  Ynti 
cmi  ilotiltle  your  uuvuup,  your  pleMMuri*.  an«l  vom 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  h\  out-  ntsv  pnvmont  p!nn. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

S««nd  f»r  frr**  SH\*>phon*»  book  nuil  cHlaloir  of  ovrti 

fhiliR:  ill  Tnr*-    I  nnr   bntni  ;iti,t  .tn-lM'^tr;!   iiint i  n-n.    i'- 

BUESCHER     ^*'"*  Instrument  Co. 
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THE    ♦    SPICE    ♦    OF    •    LIFE 


Styles. — Fair  Customer — "  I'd  like  to 
try  on  that  one  over  there." 

Salesman — "  I'm  sorry,  madam,  but 
that  is  the  lampshade." — Passing  Show 
(London). 


Real  Punishment. — "  Perhaps  the  pen- 
alty for  bootlegging  is  not  severe  enough." 

"  It  isn't,"  replied  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop. 
"  A  bootlegger  ought  to  be  made  to  drink 
his  own  lieker." — Washington  Star, 


A  Common  Case. — "  My  emplojees 
have  clubbed  together  and  taken  a  half- 
interest  in  the  concern." 

"  That's  nothing.  My  employees  never 
did  have  but  a  half-interest  in  my  con- 
cern."—Judge. 


Vanished  Attraction. — Tue  Beast — 
"  You  used  to  say  there  was  something 
about  me  you  liked." 

Beauty — "  Yes,  but  you've  spent  it  all 
now." — The  Bulletin   (Sydney). 


Auto-Intoxication. — ■"  What  was  the  ex- 
citement down  the  street?  " 

"  Oh,  a  man  in  a  reverie  ran  into  a  woman 
in  a  tantrum." 

"  Were  the  machines  badly  damaged?  " 
— Boston  Transcript. 


It  Works  Both  Ways. — "  Statistics  prove 
that  marriage  is  a  preventive  against 
suicide,"  said  Mrs.  Gabb. 

"  Yes,"  growled  Mr.  Gabb.  "  Ajid  sta- 
tistics also  prove  that  suicide  is  a  pre- 
ventive against  marriage." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 


Bad  Sign. — First  Playwright — "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  are  dubious  about 
your  play?  " 

Second  Playwright — "  I  certainly  am. 
They  liked  it  so  well  in  Danbury,  Conn., 
that  I'm  afraid  it's  over  the  head  of 
Broadway." — Life. 


The  Power  of  Suggestion. — "  Why  are 
farmers  dissatisfied  so  much  of  the  time?  " 

"  I  suspect,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  that  one  reason  is  that  we  politicians 
have  for  so  long  made  it  our  regular  busi- 
ness to  keep  the  farmer  reminded  of  his 
troubles." — Washington  Star. 


Logical. — Two  friends  returning  home 
from  a  late  evening  galhering  noticed 
through  the  window  a  Chinaman  in  the 
dimly  lighted  rear  shop. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  Chinaman  is  doing 
up  so  late?  "  said  one. 

"  Shirts,  I  suppose,"  came  the  answer. — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Zero  Hour. — A  captain  in  the  mer- 
cliant  marine  who  received  much  cotnmen- 
dation  for  his  wonderful  courage  and  en- 
durance during  the  war  was  asked  to 
address  a  meeting  in  the  West.  Ex-1 'resi- 
dent Taft  spoke  first  and  at  considiTahle 
length,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  au- 
dience rose,  almost  to  a  man,  to  leave  the 
building.  The  chairman  sprang  to  his 
feet,  rushe  1  to  the  edge  of  the  [)latform,  and 
called  excitedly:  "  Come  back  and  take 
your  seats.  Come  back,  everj^  one  of  you  ! 
This  man  went  through  hell  for  us  during 
the  war,  and  it  is  up  to  us  now  to  do  the 
same  for  him." — Christian  Register. 


Latest  Style. — It  used  to  be  thought 
that  clothes  made  the  man.  Nowadays 
they  break  him. — London  Opinion. 


Absent-Minded     to     the     Last.—"  The 

celebrated  professor  died  and  his  coffin 
was  laid  out  in  the  churchyard.  But  in 
the  night  he  forgot  that  he  was  dead,  got 
up  and  went  home." — Karikaturen  (Chris- 
tiania). 


Reenforced  Virtue. —  Teacher —  "  In 
what  part  of  the  Bible  is  it  taugh.t  that  a 
man  should  have  only  one  wife?  " 

Little  Boy' — "  I  guess  it's  the  part  that 
says  that  no  man  can  serve  more  than  one 
master." — Tar  Baby. 


Keeping  Down  to  Expectations. — "  Yom' 
husband  had  a  job  with  the  Shipping 
Board,  I  believe.  Did  he  notice  anything 
wTong  there?  " 

"  No.  He  w'as  an  inspector  and  wasn't 
expected  to  notice  things  that  were  wrong." 
— A'ew  York  American. 


Fatal  Metaphor. — The  young  man  was 
telling  his  sweetheart  how  he  had  been 
attracted  to  her. 

"  You  were  a  lovely  flower  and  I  was  a 
bee,"  he  explained  to  her.  "  I  was  a 
mouse  and  you  Avere  a  piece  of  cheese." 

And  then  he  wondered  why  she  rose  and 
left  the  room. — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Man     in     Audience 
Can't  you   see   any- 


Can't  see 


The     Cue.— Big 

(turning    round) — ' 
thing  ?  " 

Little  Man  (pathetically)- 
a  streak  of  the  stage." 

Big  Man  (sarcastically) — "  Why,  then, 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Y'ou  keep  your 
eyes  on  me  and  laugh  when  I  do." — 
Pearson  s' Weekly  (London). 


La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci 

(If  Keats  had  written   it  with  an  eye  to 
subsequent  movie  production.) 

I  met  a  lady  on  the  plains — 

Bonanza  Barney's  only  child. 
She  aimed  two  bullets  at  my  heart. 

But  both  went  wild. 

I  roped  her  when  she  hit  the  trail, 

And  tho  she  scratched  and  fought  and 
cried, 

I  said,  "  I  sorter  reckon  now 
You'll  be  my  bride." 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  hoss. 

I  stopt  her  shrieks  with  kisses  ten. 
And  struck  hot-footed  for  the  church 

In  old  Cheyenne. 

And  as  I  whispered  of  the  time 
When  she  would  be  my  lady  wife. 

She  cut  the  thongs  that  bound  tier  WTJsts — - 
She  used  her  knife. 

She  said,  "  Me  be  your  lady  wife? 

Well,  I  guess  not,  you  pie-face  stiff  I  " 
And  then  she  threw  me  from  the  hoss 

And  off  a  cliff. 

And  thai  is  why  I  sojourn  here. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering-- 
Bonanza's  daughter  was  too  rough 

For  me,  by  jing  ! 

— James  J.  Montague  in  New  York  World. 


Lewis;  Mrs.  Eliza  Burk;  Mrs.  Wra.  H.  Robinson;  Mrs. 
t).  A.  Odenbaugh;  Harry  Keal  and  Family;  josliua 
(irindle;  "J.  E.  1'."  and  "A.  A.  P.,"  l\alama..oij, 
Midi.;  James  S.  Hawley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I).  A.  Ovtr- 
bey;  Edessa  E.  Burns;  McKean-Eilers  Co.,  Austin,  Tex.; 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Hopkins  and  Daughter;  T.  E. 
Enibleton  and  T.  L.  Embleton;  T.  H.  Wilson;  Mrs. 
He.ster  T.  Bunstine;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenton  K.  Garst; 
Mrs.  1>.  E.  Crozier;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Gordon;  E.  M. 
Moore;  H.  L.  Woodruff;  W.  K.  Blodgetl;  Mrs.  Tlios. 
Beekett;  Mrs.  Sarali  J.  Austin;  "In  Memory  of  Tlios. 
Cain."  Toronto,  t^anada;  Dr.  and  Sirs.  N.  A.  Nicliol- 
sun;  A.  W.  Spalding;  J.  M.  Alexander;  Ur.  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Miller;  Dwiglit  E.  Dean;  L.  W.  Weissinger;  Caro- 
line B.  Lorrwell;  Mrs.  Carrie  Skirving;  A.  K.  Scott; 
"Two  Friends,"  Watertown,  N.  Y'. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Williams.  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Hewit;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J,    L.    Kimbrough. 

$50.00  Liberty  Bonds— Sarah  Plattner;  Wm.  F.  Helt; 
Miss  A.  E.  Angel  and  Sisters;  J.  H.  Holmes;  Dr.  Owen 
Buckland;  C.  Edgar  Conklin;  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Foster; 
Jas.  E.  Bingham;  Homer  D.  Critton;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Pat- 
terson; Joseph  E.  Ell,!s;  "Anonjmoua,"  Charleston. 
W.  Va. ;  A.  H.  Gordon;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Corrie;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Gr^Tibeig;  Albert  B.  Penney;  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Brown;  Addie  i\I.  Woolsty;  C.  B.  Killson;  C.  L.  Alden; 
Mi-s.  H.  Astrich;  Thomas  E.  Baneroft;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
E,  Robinson;  "Anonymous,"  Summit',  N.  J.;  W.  A. 
Hitchcock;  J.  R.  Ilatlilt;  Caroline  Robelen ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  VV.  Clapp;  Mrs.  Phillips  Bradley;  John  J.  Malion ; 
"Anonymous,  '  Greenfield.  Mass.;  Dr.  M.  A.  Wood;  J. 
E.  Tansey;  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Peebles;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Grover 
L.  Stalcy;  lir.  H.  F.  Scliroeder;  Mrs.  A.  Durbin;  L.  F. 
Henderson;  K.  B.  Barnes;  Helena  Marco;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.    L.    Reamer;    "From    a    Graiulmothcr" ;    Wm.    C.    Way; 

B.  v.  Galbraith;  James  Heard;  Frank  H.  Fno;  J.  Layne; 
Charles  AIcM.  Rowan;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Porter;  R.  S.  Mc- 
Dowell; D.  R.  Fisher;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  Lahr; 
Kugene  Woody;  Lorena  S.  Bailey;  Margaret  Childers  and 
Minnie  Beeves;  ".Anonymous."  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.; 
Grace  E.  Ketcham;  Richard  J.  Angus;  C.  B.  Clatlhi;  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Henrj-;  J.  E.  Thomas;  Godfrey  Smith;  Lucy  B. 
Seull;  Dr.  E.  A.  Brown;  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Cole;  Rev.  D.  W. 
Jlontgomery;  B.  O.  Graham;  Mjss  Marian  Sweezey;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Snoke;  Jean  Kendrick;  W.  D.  Edson;  Carrie  T. 
Schlichter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Albright;  Fish  Bros.; 
Julia  Jacobson;  Isaac  B.  Keiser;  Alma  Jenkins;  "In 
Memory  of  a  Sun."  St.  Elmo.  111.;  Wm.  A.  Romig; 
Joseph  L.  Fitzpatrick;  "Anonymous."  Wellington,  Kan.; 
J.  D.  JIcDill;  Dr.  C.  S.  White;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G. 
Nicol;  Henry  Luehsen;  Miss  M.  A.  Boggs;  Mrs.  Fred 
Maliison  and  Mrs.  Sam  Mallison;  Mrs.  J.  A.  McEachem ; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wade;  Elizabeth  Landis;  Dorothy  Eaglcsou; 
Mrs.  John  T.  Clark;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Fahlberg ; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker;  Fanny  H,  Boss;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Anthes;  Hon.  E.  S.  Little;  Frank  Swanson; 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Holroyd;  Sig.  Sigurdson ;  James  H. 
George,    Jr.;    Mrs.    E.    T.    Beedle;    Mrs.    W.    B.    Whitaker; 

C.  C.  Armstrong;  Misses  ICva  and  Mathilde  Ammen;  Jno. 
E.  Fife;  Lewis  Lohn;  Edward  C.  Elder;  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Ware;  Mrs.  VV.  H.  Joyce;  Chas.  C.  Sanderson;  "Three 
Boys"  from  Corona,  (al. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Elston ; 
Lucy  M.  Drum;  Frank  Cooper;  Isaac  R.  Diller;  Gertrude 
M.  Watts;  John  D.  Beatty ;  Catherine  V.  McWhinney; 
Caroline  W.  Barbour;  Edward  A.  Reid;  E.  A.  Stevens, 
Warren  S.  Goodell;  "Anonymous,"  Washington,  D.  c:.  ; 
Carrie  Lavvton;  Frances  I'.  Everett;  Geo.  S.  Hulbert ; 
Katherino  Martin  Dart,  Jr.;  i;dwin  W.  Davis;  Charles 
V.  Clark;  Annie  K.  Barnes;  Jane  McXaughten;  Ann  Mc- 
Naugliten;  Malcolm  McNaughlen,  Jr.;  Dora  Ilirsch ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Griswold;  Mrs.  K.  Schelling;  Wallace 
Hussey;  A.  W.  Fleming;  Jessie  B.  Hart;  E.  D.  Wolcott . 
Pat  HofTeran;  Henry  R.  Vedder;  J.  J.  Borseth;  ".Anony- 
mous," I'resque  Isle,  Me.;  "Friends  of  Those  in  Need." 
Edwardsville,  111. ;  Benjamin  Weitzenkorn ;  Mrs.  Lydia 
H.  Pool;  Anna  C.  Stolte;  T.  G.  Dulany;  Mrs.  H.  Reitz. 
J.  S.  Labaree;  W.  V.  Stansburg;  Howard  F.  Nasii , 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Dickey;  Ernejt  C.  Irwin;  Fred  W.  Halt; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Swindells;  G.  Harvey;  Robert  K. 
Brock;  "Alaska  Fiiend";  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pierson ;  Cerulea 
L.  Dumm;  F.  O.  Ackers;  Woolson  &  Clough,  Lisbon, 
N.  H. ;  Mrs.  R.  T.  Cunningham;  Irving  C.  Hartigan, 
Lawrence  Pump  &  Engine  Company,  Mass.;  "K.  B.," 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  P.  S.  Harmon;  Mrs.  Blanche  M. 
Biddle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Prinz;  B.  O.  Brinson ; 
Martha  Diller;  Lindsay  High  School,  Lindsay.  Cal.; 
"Anonymous."  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Henry  Inabiiiel ; 
Dr.  Alfred  Tremblay;  Mrs.  Sadie  H.  Wenrick;  W.  N. 
Hardeman;  Mr.  and  Airs.  Robert  Ritchie;  Clarence  E. 
Leavenworth;  T.  C.  Walts;  William  J.  Binder;  A.  (. 
Jackson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Towler ;  B.  M.  Smith; 
Henry    C.    Flagg;   Marion   R.    Wells;   F.    J.    Hammond;    M. 

B.  Smith;  Joan  King;  "J.  A.  R.."  New  York  City. 
I'^rnest  G.  Johnson;  F.  A.  Urban;  E.  M.  Johnson  and 
Family;  A.  G.  Griflin;  Joseph  W.  Harrison;  I.  C. 
Clemens:  Florence  Ritchie;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Good- 
man; Chas.  H.  Branscombe;  Jlrs.  Henrietta  H.  Humph- 
rey; Anson  King;  Alexander  W.  Smith;  Mrs.  Wm.  B. 
Leavens;  Grace  W.  Laxo;  W.  G.  Harman;  Edward  P. 
Erion;  Francis  B.  Bracken;  E.  B.  Dreyfus;  C.  VV. 
Platts;  Mrs.  R.  VV.  Kohler;  Max  T.  Dowall;  Mr.  and 
Jlrs.  James  F.  Wiggins;  T.  P.  Henderson;  "Anonymous." 
Sacramento.  Cal.;  E.  P.  Buckenridge;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
G.  Kinne;  "The  Biddies."  Evanston.  111.;  R.  Roy  Wil- 
liams; George  E.  Wolfe;  S.  R.  and  Alice  B.  Canfield; 
Florence  Patricia  I'still;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Walker; 
Dr.  Sam  R.  Burroughs:  VV.  T.  OIney;  VV.  B.  Cain;  J.  L. 
VVhitehurst;  "Emma."  Pleasanton.  Iowa;  John  VV.  Mc- 
Connell;  VV.  A.  White:  J.  H.  D'Alemberte.  Jr.;  Mrs.  R. 
G.  Coitner:  Elmer  VV.  Hagens;  Edward  VV.  Hagens: 
Francis  Collins;  Helen  Mary  Meyer;  Miss  M.  G.  O'Hairc; 
Lillie  VValUo;  Gordon  and  Ida  Reimers;  Claude  Buck- 
pitt;  Rose  A.  Brest;  Mrs.  VV.  D.  Morris;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  -M.  Bailhache;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Jones;  Mrs.  C.  VV. 
Rohrer;  R.  J.  McElrath;  J.  Corrius  Hutchinson;  Samuel 
Lainlien;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Bardgett;  Mrs.  Mlna  P. 
Siane;  Ed.  S.  Palmer;  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Kinard;  John  C. 
Rowley:  S.  K.  and  F.  F.  Dunbar;  Harley  Treloar;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  H.  Bender;  Robert  Tudor;  Julia  M. 
Wort;  J.  J.  Frey;  Mrs.  R.  R.  Gilten;  Mrs.  Harry  Webb; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Leonardy;  Mrs.  Sallie  Y'ouell;  Louise 
H.  Ladd;  Walter  C.  Jameson;  "Anonymous."  Spiceland. 
Ind. ;  John  H.  Barret:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Hague; 
Sam  McUorney,  Jr. ;  Mr.  an<l  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dearborn : 
flus.  M.  Bartlow;  Philip  IL  Stapley;  Jlrs.  Robert 
Carothers;  J.  E.  Jones:  H.  D.  Holine;  Latrobe  High 
School,  Pa.;  E.  K.  Fagan;  Thad  Way;  Helen  S.  Car- 
penter; Misses  Gcorgi.ma  and  Evangeline  McKean;  Heiuy 
VV.  Sawyer;  D.  N.  lloflman;  "A  Mother,"  Chicago,  111.; 
A.  M.  Bellack;  VV.  D.  Service;  "Anonymous."  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  C.  R.  Cornelius;  H.  L.  Mayo;  Mr.  and  Mr.-;. 
II.  At.  Ward;  Samuel  P.  Bycrs;  "University  Student." 
Aiissoula.  Mont.;  George  Holderness;  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Woodbury;  Nannie  A.  Andrews:  R.  B.  Delvln;  "Anon.v- 
mnus."  IJremerton.  Wash.:  JI.  Ilaynes:  Dr.  J.  A.  Moore; 
Rev.  J.  E.  and  Emma  Baker  Cabanis  and  OrvlUe  E. 
Baker;    John    C.    Sanford:    "In    Alcmory    cf    Airs.    Isabella 

C.  Jacobs;  E.  and  B.  Alerritt  Co.;  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
I'dwards;  C.  B.  Coleman;  I.  B.  Alley;  C.  R.  Seeling; 
Ralph  E.  Watson;  AIvs.  Ida  Reich;  Eil.  Roche:  Dr.  Wm. 
IT.  Robinson;  "A  Teacher."  Winthrup.  Alass. :  H.  L. 
Cotton;  Bari:ania  Perry;  G.  F.  Palmer;  Eugene  D.  Grant; 
".Vnonymous."  Klamath  Falls.  Ore.;  H.  L.  Williams; 
VVm.  Henry  Warner  Krebs;  Mrs.  Geo.  Hunsicker;  "A 
Friend  oL  the  Children."  Seattle.  Wash.;  Air.  and  Airs. 
P.  L.  Dffliovan;  Air.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Fagan;  Air.  an<l 
Airs.    T.    V.    Field. 

Total  net  proceeds  from  sale  of  Liberty 

Bonds $33,617.16 

Contributio^sof  lessthan$10.00each  $7,891.12 
Total  this  report $238,241 .38 
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The  surest  proof  of  its  value  and 
economy  is  the  number  of  additional 
Business  Cars  sold  to  those  who  know 
by  experience  the  service  it  renders 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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^  Surprise  for  travelers  abroad— 

fbossihly  for  you  across  the  strezt) 

In  far  away  places  beyond  strange  seas,  under  strange  skies,  the  traveler 
comes  upon — mdnufacturmg  plants!     He  is  surprised. 

Out  of  curiosity  he  goes  in  to  sec  if  little  yellow  men,  brown  men  or  white 
men  are  at  work  with  modern  machines. 

Many  times  he  finds  machines  from  England,  Holland  or  Germany — telling 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  other  nations.  But  when  he  glances  up  at  the  ceiling 
he  sees,  at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  pipe,  a  little  American  invention  made  in 
Rhode  Island. 

The  whole  worl.d  recognizes  the  need  of  Frederick  Grinncll's  invention — 
the  sensitive  automatic  sprinkler — which  has  saved  untold  millions  of  dollars 
from  destruction  by  fire. 

Grinnell  Company  has  given  to  every  field  of  Industrial  Piping  the  same 
degree  of  engineering  study  that  it  has  brought  to  bear  on  the  many  problems  of 
automatic  fire  extinguishment. 

Its  achievements  during  70  years  have  included  inventions  and  skillful 
engineering  on  heating  and  power  equipments,  and  systems  of  piping  for  steam, 
air,  water,  alkalies,  oil,  acids,  etc.  Every  manufacturing  section  and  almost 
every  large  city  have  their  examples  of  Grinnell  industrial  piping.  Each  one, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  is  functioning  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  saving 
money  for  its  owner. 

A  Grinnell  organi::ation  for  nation-wide  service  in  Industrial  Piping  has 
grown  up,  with  factories,  offices  .ind  warehouses  East,  West,  North  and  South. 
Probably  a  Grinnell  piping  installation  can  be  seen  by  you  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood—  possibly  just  "across  your  own  street." 

No  matter  what  your  piping  problem  may  be,  ask  Grinnell  Company 


NN 


INDUSTRIAL    PIPING 


GRINNELL  COMPANY,  INC. 
F-XECIJTIVE  OFRCE:  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


As\  Tour  Consulting  Engineer 


One  viev  of  Grinnell  piping  in  plant 
ofD.&M.  Cord  TireCo.,lVjrren, O, 

AuTOM.^Tic  Sprinklers 
Heating— Hot  Water, 

Steam  and  Gas 

Power  AND  Related  Piping 

Process  PiprNGOF  ALLK1ND3 

Piping  for  Acids  and 

Alkalies 

Hydraulic  Piping 

Compressed  Air  Lines 

Constant  Level  Size 

Circulating  System 

Drying,  Humidification 

Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves 

Pipe  Bending,  Threading, 

Fabricating 

Welding 
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HOW  TO   BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

CORRESPONDENT 

revealed  to  you  by  Ad-Man  Davison,  the  highest  paid  lettet 
writer  in  the  world.  A  48-page  free  book  tells:  How  lettet 
writing  gives  you  a  new  money-making  power  and  puts  swift 
!^uccess  within  your  grasp!  How  to  sell  your  services  for  more; 
how  to  make  up  the  other  man's  mind;  attract,  interest,  con- 
vince him;  how  letter  writers  quickly  advance  from  clerk  to 
executive  and  a  bigger  future.  This  book  is  abso- 
lutely free.    Address  Desk  122. 

OPPORTUNITY  PRESS 
681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


FREE 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure.andwritingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr*  J.  Rer^Esenneln^roryear3£dI(orof  LippIneotCs* 

150-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 

TUB  IIOSE  COURESFOSDENCE  SCHOOL 

Ci.  fMuwein    Dept,7i  Sprloglleld,  Hags. 


Just  the  Thing  for  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  designed  to  guide  the  energies  of 
the  beginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  crafts- 
man of  details  which  he  may  have  overlooked,  is 

PRACTICAL    AMATEUR    GARDENING 

br  H.  H.  THOMAS,  World  ramons  Eipert  on  Gardenias 

Author  of  "Tht  Rom  Book,"  "Round  the  Year  in  the 

Garden,"  etc. 

This  book,  as  Its  title  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical. 
It  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  those  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil.  etc.  It  has  many  photographic  reproductions  of 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 
Svo,  Cloth.    With  i3  full-page  plat— .    tt.tS  net;  bu  mail,  $e.*T 

FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foarth  Avenue.  New  York 


TheChild;s 
Life  of  Christ 


Here  is  a  book  that  every 
family  should  own,  that 
every  mother  should  read 
to  her  children.  It  tells 
the  wonderful  story  of  the 
birth,  childhood,  ministry, 
and  suffering  of  Jesus  in  a 
fearless  yet  essentially  rev- 
erent manner.  It  lays  stress 
on  those  incidents  that  are 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young 
and  to  find  a  permanent 
place  in  their  memories.  It 
is  narrated  in  simple  language  and  divided  into  short 
chapters  so  as  not  to  fatigue  the  young  reader.  A 
Specially  attractive  feature  for  the   youngsters  are  the 

EIGHT  COLORED  PLATES  AND  SIXTEEN 
OTHER     FULL  -  PAGE     ILLUSTRATIONS 

depicting  events  in  the  career  of  the  Saviour — the  adora- 
tion by  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem,  boyhood  scenes  at  Naz- 
areth, the  calming  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
the  Last  Supper,  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  other 
reproductions  from  paintings  by  well-known  artists. 

AJlnt,  targe  book  of  S9It  pagee,  havdaomety  bound  in  Cloth 
tnth    orn^imental    cover    deexgn,  $j,oo,   oj/    mail,   $2.l6 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourlh  Avenae,  New  York 


"Chrisl  Walking  on  the  Sea" 

Bu U.  Scott Laxider,  K.S.A. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate:  "I  have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford:  "Useful  and  valuable.     It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt:  "The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be  incapable 
of  further  improvement." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  Lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modern  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by 
its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms  and  their  translations.  By  J.  K..Hoyt. 

Cover  Desiirn    by   George  Wharton  Edwards.    Svo,  1205  pages.    Prices:  Buck- 
ram. $7.50;  Law  Sheep,  $10.00;  Half  Morocco,  $12.50;  Full  Morocco,  $15.00. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW    YORK,  N.  Y. 

How  Far  Does  the  Mind 
Influence  the  Body? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books 
of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject.  This  emi- 
nent authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician, 
yet  in  a  style  so  clear  that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six 
books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an  optimism  that  will  be  found 
contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  bv  Smith  Ely 
Jeiliffe,  M.D.,  and  William  A. 
White,  M.D.  In  this  strong, 
optimistic  book  Dr.  Dubois 
discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds 
and  describes  clearly  and 
charmingly  the  exact  methods 
by  which  he  has  achieved  such 
notable  success.  Svo,  Cloth, 
471  pp.  Copious  Index,  $3.50; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail 
25  cents  extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Ed- 
ward G.  Richards.  Points  out 
that  neurasthenia  is  not  a  new 
disease  created  by  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life,  but  is  due 
to  fatigue,  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be 
cured  by  the  education  of  the 
mind  and  strengthening  of  the 
will.  i2mo,  Cloth.  75  cents; 
by  mail  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS^ 

Authorized  translation  by  Ed- 
ward G.  Richards.  A  sympa- 
thetic and  intensely  human 
hook,  showing  how  mental  dis- 
orders are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  evefcyday 
life,  which  precipitate  the 
individual  into  an  abnormal 
state,  and  how  just  as  these 
conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal 
health  regained.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
75  cents;   by  mail  83  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest 
French  edition  by  Edward  G. 
Richards.  Charming  essays 
that  shed  new  light  on  the 
question  of  self-control  and 
show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral 
development.  i2mo,  Cloth. 
^1.75;   by  mail  $1.85. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Ed- 
ward G.  Richards.  A  delight- 
ful and  charmingly  written 
essay,  setting  forth  when 
sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of 
conduct.  Will  be  found  spe- 
cially helpful  in  directing  the 
minds  of  parents  toward  the 
proper  molding  of  their  chil- 
dren's intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth.  75  cents;  by  mail  8i 
cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin. 
An  intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that  every 
physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual 
reactions  of  fnind  and  matter, 
should  read  with  care.  It 
contains  a  wealth  of  inspira- 
tion and  help,  and  points  the 
way  to  a  healthier  and  hap- 
pier life.  i2mo.  Cloth.  75 
cents;    by  mail  81  cents. 
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At  thirty- five  he  wn.f  back  again  at  a  Job;   a  cog  in   a 

bis  niacliinc 


At  thirty-three  he  zvas  the  head  of  a  promising  little 
business  of  his  own 


.^..JCl.         •^. 


Will  you  be 

one  of  the  ^8.2%? 


FIVE  years  ago  a  man  of  thirty 
took  his  savings,  and  the  sav- 
ings of  some  of  his  friends,  and 
embarked  in  business  for  himself. 
He  was  honest,  industrious  and  at- 
tractive; there  seemed  to  be  every 
reason  why  he  should  succeed. 

Today,  at  thirty-five,  he  is  filling  a 
departmental  position  in  a  big  concern 
— a  position  no  better  than  the  one  he 
left  five  years  ago. 

What  happened  to  his  business  that 
promised  so  much.''  Fraud.''  No. 
Lack  of  capital.''  Not  primarily. 
Neglect.?     Not  at  all. 

•  The  trouble  was  with  the  training 
of  the  man.  He  teas  an  expert  sales- 
man hut  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  other  phases  of  business. 

The  failures  the  Institute 
could  prevent 

HE  could  sell  goods,  but  he  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  factory  and 
office  organization  and  control.  Costs 
and  accounting  were  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  him;  transportation,  adver- 
tising, corporation  finance — he  made 
mistakes  in  every  one  of  them,  and 
each  mistake  cost  him  money. 

He  belonged  to  the  38.2%  of  busi- 
ness failures  whom  Bradstreet  groups 
under  the  tragic  head:  "Incompe- 
tence." 

It  is  these  failures — and  those  due 
from  "inexperience"  and  lack  of  capi- 
tal (which  is  merely  another  word  for 
bad  judgment) — that  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  can  prevent. 

Kor  its  Modern  Business  Course 
and  Service  is  designed  to  round  out 
a  man;  not  to  make  him  a  better 
specialist  in  the  single  department  he 
alrcadv    knows,    but    to    give    him    a 


Here  are  the  Reasons  why 
Men  Fail 

as  reported  by  Bradstreet 


Cause 

*Incompetence 

38.2% 

*Inexperienco 

5.6 

"Lack  of  capital 

30.3 

*Unvrise  credits 

1.3 

*  Fraud 

7.0 

Failures  of  others 

1.7 

Extravagance 

1.1 

Neglect 

1.7 

Competition 

1.1 

Specific  conditions 

11.3 

Speculation 

.7 

Total 


100. Qf 


♦Thrsc  aiT  thp  needless  failures  that  a  well 
rounded    business  training  would  prevent. 

Lack  of  training  in  the  fundamentals  which  under- 
lie all  business  makes  men  incompetent;  leavi's 
them  ignorant  of  the  cxperieni'e  of  others;  rates 
them  as  po<5r  risks  for  capital;  blinds  them  to  the 
ordinary  satrguards  of  trc<lit  extension;  and  ex- 
IMjses  tiiein  li>  ull  the  frauds  \sliich  [»rcy  on  busi- 
ness ignorance. 


working  knowledge  of  all  other  de- 
partments. 

That  is  why  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  thousands  of  Institute  men 
have  stepped  from  mere  positions  into 
businesses  of  their  own,  and  have 
achieved  unusual  success. 

Will  you  work  all  your  life 
in  a  routine  job? 

YOU  may  never  ha\e  thought  ol 
it  in  this  way  but  you  are  paying 
for  the  training  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  whether  \'ou  ac- 
cept it  or  not. 

If  you  do  accept  it,  the  cost  is  a 
little  .investment  in  money  and  time. 
But  who  can  figure  what  the  cost  ot 
indecision  and  delay  may  be.? 

Suppose  tomorrow  an  opportunity 
comes  in  your  present  organization  for 


f  ■(iMiic/i.in  .i./i/>r.s\.  C    }'    K    HliiR.,  Toronto:  A  uslriilii^n  njitress.  .Vii  Casllerr'igii 


a  trained  and  self-confident  man  to 
step  up  into  the  class  of  executives.? 
Or  suppose  some  day  you,  with  your 
savings  and  experience,  start  a  busi- 
ness of  your  own. 

Most  men  look  forward  to  such  ;i 
day — the  day  they  will  be  made 
executives  or  go  into  business  for 
themselves.  It  is  the  beginning  ot 
real  independence.  Will  you  be 
equipped  when  that  day  comes? 

*' Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

THE  Institute  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  men  to  shorten  their 
path  to  independence.  It  makes  no 
special  argument;  it  asks  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  lay  the  full  facts  be- 
fore thoughtful  men  for  their  consid- 
eration and  decision.  The  facts  are 
gathered  into  a  book  of  116  pages 
entitled  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business." 

It  explains  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  in  full,  and  tells 
just  what  it  has  done  for  other  men 
in  positions  similar  to  yours.  Any 
thoughtful  man  may  have  a  copy  by 
mail  on  request,  and  without  obliga- 
tion. For  your  convenience  we  at- 
tach a  coupon,  and  suggest  that  you 
fill  it  in  now. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

847  Aster  Place  New  York  City   y*r^ 

Send   me   "ForginK   Ahead   in    Business"      jK^  ^"^B! 
which    I    may    keep    without    obligation       HbA   ^9 

\Mod*  rnJ 

Name _ 

Print  her* 
Business 
Addres-s _ „. 

Business 

Position _ 

."<(  .  .S'vi/wrv 


t'i>if\rinht.   t(jJI.  Alft'irt'lrf   //.i  pm  ((.'i>M  /yi\lt!utr 
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Can  You  Create 
a  Photoplay? 

Do  You  Really  Want 
to  Know? 


THE  Palmer  Plan  of  Instruction  in 
Photoplay  \\'ritiiig  now  introduces  a 
neiv  method  of  discovering  in  men  and 
ivomen  the  ptesence  of  CREA  TI  IE 
IMAGINATION. 

If  you  have  it  in  you,  you  should  develop 
it.  If  you  lack  it  you  should  give  up  the 
idea  of  ever  writing  photoplays. 

This  simple  test  comes  to  you  in  the  form 
of  a  confidential  questionnaire  prepared 
especially  for  us  hy  Professor  Malcom 
Shaw  MacLean,  former  instructor  in  short 
story  writing  at  Northwestern  University 
and  University  of  Minnesota,  in  collabora- 
tion with  H.  H.  Van  Loan,  America's  most 
lirolific  photoplay  writer. 

Vou  simply  send  for  it  and  try  it  in  the 
privacy  of  your  home  and  without  expense. 
*     *     *     * 

TO    those   who    answer    it   successfully    will    be 
offered    an    opportunity    to    obtain    compelent 
training  in  photoplay  autlioi>hip  through   the    I  >< 
partment   of   Education   of  the   Palmer    Photopla\ 
Corporation. 

We  will  tell  you  frankly  if  yen  have  or  il 
you  lack  the  essentials — for  this  institution  serves 
the  great  producers,  who  buy  pliotoplays,  as  well 
as  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  writing 
them;  and,  therefore,  must  seek  only  those  who 
are   fitted   for   success. 

The  motion   picture   industry  is   seeking  every- 
where   and    earnestly    for    new    writers    and    yo\; 
need    not    have    "made    a    name."      Several   thou 
sand   new    plays   are   nee'^fd   every   year   and   the 
present   writers  cannot   fiil   the   great    demand. 

If  you  have  acceptable  ideas  and  will  learn 
to  put  them  into  the  form  that  producers  require 
in  a  scenario  before  they  will  even  read  the 
play,  you  will  have  an  ample  market  for  your 
work.  The  Palmer  Plan  teaches  that  form  to 
those   having   creative   imagination. 

The  course  requires  home  study  during  spare 
time  only.     Literary  ability  is  not  a  factor. 

Behind  this  course,  on  the  advisory  council, 
stand  such  leaders  in  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try as  Cecil  B,  HeMille,  director  general  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Corporation;  Thos.  H.  Ince,  head 
of  the  Ince  Studios;  Rob  Wagner,  writer  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post;  and  Lois  Weber, 
foremost    director    among    women. 

Learn  if  you  can  write  photoplays  by  send- 
ing for  this  interesting,  confidential  test.  It  is 
worth   two  cents   to   know.      Send    coupon    £or  it. 


Palmer    Pholuplay   Corporation. 

Department  of  Education, 
4201  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Please  send  me  your  New-Method  Confidential 
Questionnaire,  which'  I  am  to  fill  out  and  return 
to  you  for  your  perusal  and  subsequent  advice  to 
me  without  charge.  If  successful,  I  am  to  re- 
ceive further  information  about  the  Palmer  Plan 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part  to  enroll  for 
the  course. 

Name 

(LD  1-29) 
Address 

City 

State 

All  correspondence  strictly  confidenlinl. 


What  Will  You  Make 
of  Your  Children? 

These  five  splendid  volumes  will  enable  you  to  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  your  children — and  fit  them  for  successful  careers. 

They  will  make  mother's  lot  easier!  And  baby's  infancy  happier  and 
therefore  healthier.  They  will  help  prepare  your  children  to  enter  school 
a  year  sooner  and  keep  in  advance  of  their  schoolmates!  Give  yotir  chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  every  secret  that  science  and  modern  child  study  have 
unfolded  to  make  our  young  folks  healthier,  happier,  and  better  fitted  to 
do  big  things  in  the  world!  They  give  you  immediate  and  usable  informa- 
tion on  the  hundreds  of  problems  that  no  father  or  mother  can  solve  unaided. 


The  little  bo\'-lives  and  girl-lives  in  our  homes  are  ours  to  mold  only  for   a    few  years. 

Babyhood,  childhood,  youth — and  they  have  grown  be- 
\  ond  otir  control.  But  in  those  few  years,  the  patterns 
of  their  whole  lives,  for  good  or  ill,  are  cut.  And  ours  is 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  shaping  them  aright. 
Love  and  good  intentions  alone  do  not  unerringly  fit  us 
to  bring  tip  our  children.  We  must  have  expert  knowl- 
The  countless  daily  problems  that  mothers  and    gfj^^  gf  how  to  care  for  their  little  bodics  and  nurturc 

tatliers  encounter  in  caring  for  their  children.  ".  ...  ^  ^      ^   ^ 

from  the  cradle  to  maturity,  are  solved.      Two     their  ex| :. Hiding   nilllds. 
volumes    cover    "The    Character    Training    of 


You  Can  Make  of  Them  What 
You  Will 

In  the  five  recently  published  volumes  by 
tlie  tanious  Dr.  William  Byron  Korbush,  Ph.D.. 
A.B..  are  revealed  the  preciou!:^  truths  of  child 
training,    priceless     to    every    earnest    parent. 


Children,"  two  "The  Home  Education  of 
Children."  while  the  rifth  is  devoted  to  "The 
Sex  Instruction  of  Children."  All  the  details 
of  these  vitally  important  subjects  ale  de- 
scribed with  wonderful  clearness  and  sym- 
!>;ithy.  Dr.  Forbush's  life  work  has  been 
among  boys  and  girls;  and  he  writes  from 
many  years  of  intimate  experience  and  with 
the  most  sympathetic  understanding. 


Why  You  Need  These  Books 


"Every  detail  of  child  training  is  considered  in  the 
volumes.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  all 
is  that  where  questions  oi  anxious  mothers  are  an- 
swered."— Couranl,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"No  detail  of  the  proper  handling  of  growing  boys 

and'girls  has  been  omitted,  and  the  volumes  are  de- 

in  thousands  of  instances.    They  are  not  un-    signed   to  covet  everv  phase  of  child-deVelopmeut." — 

tried  tlieones.       They  are  not  the  ideas  of  anv      tjj   -i     j    #  ^  j   ■        r»     t ;  •       x'     j 

single  individual.       They  are  the  result  of   the     rhtlaaeiphia    FuoltC    Ledger. 

experiences  of   many   parents — sifted    and   per-  kt-  ^-         \       •  i  •  ■  , 

'       ■■  ■■  ■   ■   '  \  ery  stimulating  and  suggestive  are  these  \olumes. 

With  this  fund  of  information  accessible  in  |)leasantly 
readable  style,  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  batlly  trained 
parent  or  an  unsympathetic  home." — Post,  Boston,  Mass. 
Each  book  measures  7^x5x  i}4  inches,  and  con- 
tains about  280  pages.  Illustrated  by  40  graphic  full- 
page  half-tone  plates  and  several  sinaller  drawings  and 
photographs.  The  type  is  large  and  clear.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  durable  green  cloth,  with  gold  letter- 
ing.     Complete  cross-reference  index  to  each  volume. 


Successful  Methods — Not  Theories 

The    methods    described    in    detail   in   these 
einarkable  books  have  been  successfully  used 


sifted   and  per- 
fected by  specialists  over  a  long  period  of  years. 


YOU  WILL  GET 

Answers   to   Hundreds   of 
Questions  Like  These ! 


How  Shoold  a  Nervous  Child  Be  Treated? 

How  Can  Speech  Defects  Be  Cured? 

What  Shall  I  Do  When  My  Child  Is  Obstinate? 

How  Shall  I  Treat  a  Spoiled  Child? 

How  To  Orercome  Fear  of  the  Dark  in  a  Child 

What  Amuiementt  Shall  My  Child  Have? 

H«w  Can  I  Substitute  the  Home  for  the  Street 
Corner? 

How  Shall  I  Make  the  Most  of  Meal-Time? 

How  May  I  Improve  the  Evening  at  Home? 

What  Makes  a  Boy  a  Leader? 

How  Can  I  Help  Baby  Exercise  ? 

What  Stories  Shall  1  Tell  Baby? 

What  Pictures  Will  Help  Baby's  Mind  Grow? 

What  Tasks  Shall  I  Give  My  Baby? 

What  Games  Shall  I  Teach  My  Chi!d? 

What  Can  I  Do  To  Help  a  Backward  Child? 

How  Can  I  Train  the  Memory  of  My  Child? 

When  Shall  I  Allow  My  Son  to  Leave  School? 

What  Life-Work  is  My  Boy  Best  Suited  For? 

How  Shan  I  TeU  Sez  Truths  to  My  Children? 


Sent  On  Approval  for  ONLY 

You  take  no  risk.  You  assume  no  obliga- 
tion. It  costs  you  nothing,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  keep  them.      Send  the  coupon  ! 


$ 


1 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  D.  1-20-21 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Send  me.  prepaid.  Dr.  Forbush's  five  volumes  on 
(."haiacter  Training,  Home  Education,  and  Sex  Instruction  of 
Children.  I  enclose  $1.00.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory,  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense  within  ten  days,  and  you  are 
to  refund  my  dollar.  If  I  keep  the  books,  T  will  send  you  $1.00 
a  month  for  nine  months,  until  the  full  price  of  $10.00  has  been  paid. 


.N.. 


.\,l.Jr.>s 


City 
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]ay  them  right 

over  the 
old  shingles 


Lay  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  right  over  the  old  wooden- 
shin  gled  roof.  Johns-Manville 
recommends  this  method  without 
reservation.  Ten  years'  trial  has 
convinced  us  that  it  is  not  only 
the  most  economical  way  to  re- 
roof,  saving  as  it  does  the  labor, 
expense,  dirt  and  confusion  of 
tearing  up  the  old  roof,  but  it  is 
also  the  most  practical  way,  since 
you  have  that  much  additional 
insulation  and  protection. 


To  owners  and  builders  of  homes 

Are  you  thinking  of  repairing  an 
old  roof,  or  building  a  new  one? 

Of  course  you  want  to  do  this  with 
greatest  economy.  Here's  a  booklet 
that  tells  how. 

We  would  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 
Drop  a  postcard  request  to  Johns- 
Manville,  Inc.,  294  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


/ 


QOVt 

Through  — 

Asbestos 

.tnj  its  allifd  proJiiciN 
JOHNS  M,\N\  II  II 

^fflt'i    in   (  tytt.i  t*.:lii*,i 

Hr.ii   Inviilitionv,    Mi^ti 
T«*nip«T.ilur«-  Crim-nl 

P.liltin^s,        Hflkr 

~  I  n  i  n  (;  \  ,  I- 1  r  i- 

I*  r  •■  \  c  n  I  i  o  n 

P  r  «><!  u  r  I  V 


THE  Story  of  the  ordinary  wooden 
shingled  roof  is  one  of  patching  and 
repairing,  repairing  and  patching, 
then  re-shingling  only  to  begin  the  ex- 
pensive process  of  patching  and  repair- 
ing all  over  again.  It's  the  kind  of 
"overhead  expense"  that  puts  the  big- 
gest crimps  in  the  family  budget. 

Eliminate  this  costly  annoyance  now 
— and  for  all  time.  Lay  a  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingled  Roof  right  over  the 
old  shingles.  Then  forget  your  roof 
for  good. 

Think  of  the  economy  of  it! 

You  not  only  save  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  tearing  up  the  old  shingles,  but 
you  have  the  additional  insulation  and 
protection  that  the  old  shingles  will 
afford  as  a  base  to  the  new  and  perma- 
nent roof  of  Asbestos  Shingles.  But 
these  little  economies  are  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  far  greater  saving 
due  to  the  very  fact  that  you  are  using 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles.  Be- 
cause they  are  all-mineral,  they  cannot 
warp,  crack  or  rot.  Hence  they  never 
need  the  periodic  attention  that  other 
roofs  need.  First  cost  is  practically 
the  only  cost. 

No  matter  how  badly  the  old 
roof  looks 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  will 
quickly  cover  its  gaping  defects.  An  old 
wooden -shingled  roof  is  a  constant  al- 
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lurement  to  fire;  it  may  betray  the 
home  it  is  supposed  to  protect.  Covered 
with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
it  is  suddenly  fire-safed.  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles  are  given  highest 
rating  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  whose  business  it  is  to 
classify  fire  risk. 

'it  made  our  house  new  all 
over  again" 

Time  and  time  again  house-owners 
have  told  us  that.  And  indeed,  it  is 
almost  magical  how  an  Asbestos 
Shingled  Roof  transforms  dilapidation 
into  the  semblance  of  a  new  house. 
Hard  and  durable  as  the  rock  from 
which  they  are  made,  yet  in  color 
Asbestos  Shingles  are  soft — gray,  brown 
and  Indian  red. 


No 


muss  or 


dirt 


Tearing  the  old  shingles  from  the 
roof  always  means  messing  up  your 
property,  injuring  lawns  or  shrubbery, 
a  houseful  of  dust  and  dirt.  This 
annoyance  can  now  be  eliminated. 

Your  carpenter  or  slater  can 
do  it  easily 

He  will  even  be  enthusiastic  about 
it!  In  these  days  of  great  building 
activity  the  carpenter  appreciates  the 
quick  job.  Not  having  to  tear  off  the 
old  roof,  he  saves  time — you  save 
money. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,   Inc. 
Madison  Avenue  at  4lst  Street,  New  York  City 

Branches  in   64  Large   Cities 
For  Canad.T:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronl. 


ohns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 
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Age  is  a  relentless  sifter  of  Trucks 
Only  the  best  of  them  survive  '  '  - 
A  White  five-year-old  is  in  its  youth 
a  White  ten-year-old  is  in  its  prime 
with  earning  power  unimpaired 
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FORECASTING  THE   COURSE   OF  THE   PRICE   AVALANCHE 


PlilOES  ARE  RUNNING  AWAY  DOWN-HILL,  to  the 
undisguised  delig}it  of  the  consumer,  vhile  the  farmer, 
manufacturer,  and  merchant  are  worryin*?,  not  merely 
over  vanished  profits,  but  over  the  excc^ediiif;  difficulty  of  mak- 
i»it?  ends  meet  in  a  prolonged  era  of  rapidly  collapsing  values. 
Since  producers  have  also  to  buy  things,  and  since  most  con- 
sumers are  also  depending  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  pros- 
perity of  trade  and  manufa(;ture,  many  are  contemplating  the 
<lownward  rush  of  prices  with  mixed  emotions.  Lower  prices 
will  mean  lower  wagfs,  lower  profits.  The  one  question  all 
are  asking,  in  one  form  or  another,  is:  how  long  will  the  run- 
away keep  up  its  speed,  and  how  long  before  it  will  be  checked 
id  its  mad  career?  Tlie  speed  of  the  movement  is  enough,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  American  and  many  other  dailies, 
to  give  promise  "of  a  definite  and  considerable  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,"  a  reduction,  moreover,  which,  "allowing  for 
slighter  swings  up  and  down,  promises  to  be  as  permanent 
MS  any  general  circumstance  of  life  can  bf>  in  a  modern  com- 
munity." Some  htisiucss  men  are  inclini'd  to  believe  that 
prices  will  decline  gradually  for  several  years  yet,  and  that  is 
the  prediction  offered  by  Mr.  Joint  Moody,  the  investment 
authority,  in  his  forecast  for  the  year.  He  expects  continued 
price  deflation  for  the  next  thnn*  or  four  months,  and  nltho 
there  may  be  a  halt  during  the  spring,  he  feels  that  "the  broad 
trend  of  commodity  prices  has  no  doubt  turned  definitely 
downward,  it  is  easily  possible  that  we  may  be  iu  for  ten 
years  or  more  of  declining  commodity  prices,  declining  costs 
and  wages,  and  increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar." 
In  its  magazine,  Tin:  Index,  the  Liberty  National  Bank  of  New 
York  presents  a  dia«:ram  showing  that  at  th-^  lime  of  our  Civil 
War  price's  sky-rockeled  just  as  they  diil  I'loni  1014  to  1920, 
that  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  ISO")  corresiMmdiag  to  that 
In  th<^  last  half  of  1020,  and  that  this  sharp  tlrop  was  followe<l 
by  a  slower  decline'  for  ten  years,  tinally  Itringing  prices  (h)wn 
to  approximately  the  IStU  level.  '  Whelher  the  future  price 
trend  will  follow  the  (]"ivil-War  precedent  or  de|)art  from  it," 
the  bank  observes  guardedly,  "this  niiH^h  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  contention  that  we  must  expect  a  p(>rmanently  higher 
price  level  has  been  nidel.N  shaUeii  iliiring  tlu^  last  few  mouths." 
"It  is  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  are  handling  our  big  business," 
eaid  one  of  these  men  recently,  "that  we  will  never  reach  pre- 
war prices."  The  cost  of  living,  we  rea<l  in  the  New  York 
JouriDil  of  Commerce,  "is  sun<  to  i-emain  above  the  prewar 
level."  These  are  representative  statements,  yet  it  should  be 
kept  in  mirul  that  a  number  of  products,  including  crude  rubber 
and  hogs  at  the  Chicago  mark(>t,  have  already  touched  prewar 
l«w(^ls;  even  I  he  Hviwcent  loaf  has  come  back.  Sinc«'  dilTt>rent 
a.iitliorilies  use  tlilTerent  methods  of  computing  price  fluctua- 
lions,  il  is  a  little  ditViciilt  to  tell  when  prices  reached  their  peak 
a.n<J  how  much  tlie\  have  since  tleclined.  The  economist  of  the 
(MuiKc  National  liaiik  of  New  York  goes  over  a  number  of  the 


tabulations,  and  setting  the  peak  of  prices  at  February,  1920, 
in  accordance  with  Bradstreet's  index-number,  he  assumes  from 
the  various  sets  of  figures  that  "there  has  been  a  decline  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  general  average  of  commodity  prices  from 
February  1,  1920,  to  December  1,  1920."  The  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  making  a  similar  study  of  the  discrepant 
price  tables,  with  a  view  to  estimating  the  probable  extent  of 
price  deflation,  come^  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  cost  of  food 
and  clothing  and  the  level  of  wages  and  retail  prices  show  a 
general  tendency  to  settle  to  a  level  not  more  than  35  or  50  p#r 
cent,  above  the  basis  prevailing  during  1913-14."  Of  course 
conditions  vary  in  individual  cases,  and  we  are  told  that  "in  some 
lines  readjustments  will  be  distributed  over  a  period  of  time  so 
that  complete  liquidation  may  not  be  effected  until  1922." 
While  it  may  be  ditficult  to  predict  the  future  of  prices,  and 
business  men  and  financiers  are  chary  of  hazarding  guesses, 
everybody  is  now  fullj'  aware  that  the  High  Cost  of  Living 
received  a  fatal  blow  some  time  l)etween  February  and  June 
Uist  year,  ami  that  every  s»l)vsequent  bulletin  from  the  bedside 
reported  "sinking."  For  months  now  the  newspapers  have 
almost  daily  carried  announcements  of  price  cuts  and  adver- 
tisements of  bargain  sales.  "'  Little  drops  in  prices  like  the  little 
drops  in  the  nursery  classic  th;U.  made  the  mighty  ocean  are 
still  swelling  tlie  torn-nt  of  lifjuidation  that  is  sweeping  through 
the  land,  carrying  profiteers  off  their  feet  and  the  every-da\' 
man  and  woman  to  the  isle  of  safety,  where  the  dollars  of  our 
daddies  will  buy  an  honest-to-goodness  dollar's  worth."  So 
an  enthusiastic  writ^n*  sums  it  up  in  the  New  York  World. 
L*'t  us  glance  back  over  some  of  the  items  that  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  months.  BradstreeVs, 
Duns,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  the  New  York  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation. State  <'onimissions.  and  New  York  City  banks  have 
been  competing  with  each  other  in  reporting  drops  in  the  cost 
of  living  each  successive  month.  One  day  we  read  that  the 
independent  steel  companies  had  reduced  prices  to  the  Steel 
(^)rporation  level.  In  Dec(>mber  we  heard  that  packers  were 
bu_\  ing  hogs  on  the  hoof  in  Chicago  at  pnwifically  the  price 
paid  in  1913.  In  New^  York  the  Merchants'  Association  re- 
ported that  the  cost  of  li^^ng  December  1  was  10  per  cent. 
less  than  in  Jums  alt  ho  still  double  the  prewar  figure.  About 
the  same  time  w*-  heard  from  Mosf«)n  that  women's  silk  stock- 
ings were  to  c«)st  12  per  cent,  less;  that  the  shoe-manufac- 
turers in  St.  Louis  were  announcing  10  to  20  per  cent,  cuts; 
and  that  tiour  at  the  Miim«'apolis  mills  was  priced  at  a  30  per 
c»>nt .  reduction.  These  items  were  followed  by  promises  of  New 
York  restaurat«Mirs  to  lower  their  prices  10  per  cent.  In 
December  Bn  id  street'. 'i  found  prices  2,'>  per  cent,  below  the 
F«^bruary  peak.  At  the  same  time  t  he  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  estima  ted  this  drop  at  from  13  to  :i:3  pt>r  cent.  It  found 
wholesale  prices  beginning  to  be  reflect*»d  in  retail  prices  and  made 
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Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale  Commo- 
dity Prices  for  the  more  Important  Foreign 
Countries  and  the  United  States  in  Per  Cent 
of  Pre-war  Average.  The  1913  Level  in  each 
Case  is  taken  as  100. 


the  statement  that  "in  the  United  States  the  price  decline  in  the 
last  six  months  has  been  the  most  abrupt  since  that  of  the  first 
six  months  of  1865."  The  Reserve  Bank  keeps  an  index-number 
of  twelve  basic  commodities:  cotton,  hides,  hogs,  rubber, copper, 
sugar,  wheat,  corn,  iron,  lead,  petroleum,  and  lumber.  By  De- 
cember 27  the  first  six  of  those  commodities  were  at  or  near 
their  prewar  prices,  altho  the  faU  of  the  entire  group  was  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  slow  down. 

New  York  markets  began  to  report  really  worth-while  reduc- 
tions in  retail  meat  prices  early  in  January.  On  January  5  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  reported  from  Boston  that  the 
shoe-trade  authorities  had  decided  what  we  will  pay  for  shoes 
for  this  spring's  Easter  parade.  Ten  dollars  is  to  be  a  high 
price,  and  practically 
thehmit.  "Perhaps  80 
per  cent,  of  the  people 
will  be  buying  shoes  be- 
tween $5  and  $8."  The 
New  York  Herald,  on 
the  6th,  published  re- 
ports from  various  cities 
showing  decidedly  lower 
prices  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, but  an  inclination 
to  keep  luxury  prices 
up  and  few  indications 
of  lowering  of  rents.  On 
January  16  the  five-cent 
loaf  of  bread  reappeared 
in  New  York — at  least 
in  the  newspapers.  On 
January  15  The  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Bulletin  quot- 
ed the  wholesale  price  of 
sugar  as  less  than  eight 
cents,  as  contrasted  with 
the  sales  above  twenty- 
two  cents  at  the  height 
of  the  "shorta.ge"  and 
the  nine-cent  price  fixt 

by  the  Food  Administra- 

tion  during  the  war.    It 

is  significant  that  imported  goods  as  well  as  our  own  products 
shared  in  the  price  decline.  On  January  17  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  reported  that  all  but  four  of  our  seventy- 
five  principal  articles  of  import  were  priced  lower  in  November 
than  earlier  in  the  year.  The  four  recalcitrants  are  newsprint 
paper,  wood-pulp,  pulp  wood,  and  bananas.  In  contrast  with 
the  reported  price  declines  are  the  continued  high  rents  in 
most  of  our  cities,  actual  advances  being  reported  from  some 
places  on  the  Pacific  coast,  altho  certain  industrial  centers  in 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  reported  rent  reductions  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Prices  of  fuel,  it  may  be  noted,  have  not 
yet  reached  very  low  levels.  One  item  which  holds  up  the  cost 
of  Uving  is  the  increase  in  railroad  fares  as  well  as  srceet-rail- 
way  fares  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  some  smaller  places. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  price  decline  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Some  commodities  are  falling  in  price  more  rapidly 
than  others.  Various  authorities  have  worked  out  index-num- 
bers showing  comparative  percentages  of  rise  and  fall,  but  per- 
haps a  clearer  view  of  just  what  has  occurred  since  January, 
1914,  may  be  obtained  by  studying  the  actual  price  fluctuations 
in  doUars  and  cents,  in  the  case  of  certain  representative  com- 
modities daring  these  seven  eventful  years.  Even  before  the  war 
began  people  were  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  our 
figures,  compiled  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  begin  with  January,  1914.     At  the  top  of  the  opposite 
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RISE  AND  FALL  0\^  WCRLD   COMMODITY  PRICES. 

This  diagram,  redrawn  from  the  New   York  Evening  Post,  shows  how  world-wide 

the  price  movement  was.       The  price  wave  rose  liigher  in  foreign  countries  because 

of  their  greater  currency  infla  :.ion  as  compared  with  the  United  States. 


page  appear  the  figures  for  flour,  wheat,  and  corn.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  when  1914  opened  wheat  was  selling  at  less  than 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  It  went  above  a  doUar  during  the  following 
summer,  but  did  not  make  any  decided  jump  until  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war  the  spring  of  1917.  By  May  wheat 
was  selling  at  practically  $3  a  bushel.  Then  came  the  Food 
Administration  with  its  price-fixing,  and  wheat  was  held  at  a  little 
over  $2  until  well  into  1919.  In  the  winter  of  1919  and  1920,  it 
wiU  be  observed,  spring  wheat  went  over  $3,  and  both  spring  and 
winter  wheat  touched  the  $3  mark  last  summer.  Then  the  de- 
cline set  in,  to  the  dismay  of  farmers  who  were  trying  to  hold 
the  1920  crop  for  higher  prices.  To  bring  this  statement  up  to 
date,  it  may  be  noted  that  No.  2  wheat  was  selling  in  Chicago 

at  $1.90  on  January  19. 
The  fluctuations  of  corn 
paralleled  those  of 
wheat,  altho  the  rise  in 
price  was  not  quite  so 
high.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  corn  was  drop- 
ping below  $1  a  bushel 
as  compared  with  its 
peak  price  of  $2.04,  and 
on  January  19  had  fallen 
to  67  cents.  Flour 
showed  greater  fluctu- 
ations than  wheat,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  way 
it  jumped  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  Here  we  have 
some  evidence  of  the 
"spread"  for  which  the 
farmer  blames  the  mid- 
dleman. Flour  selling 
at  $4.50  a  barrel  during 
the  first  half  of  1914 
went  to  $7.88  in  1915, 
and,  after  dropping  dur- 
ing the  following  year, 
rose  to  nearly  $10  during 

the  winter  of    1916-17 

and  reached  $14.88  when 
the  United  States  went  into  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1917.  This 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  our  own  war-demands,  the  demands 
of  our  allies,  and  the  practical  shutting  off  of  the  suppUes  from 
Australia  and  Argentina.  The  subsequent  drop  and  comparative 
lack  of  fluctuation  during  the  next  two  years  may  be  attributed 
to  the  Government's  food-control  plan,  for,  with  the  release 
of  control  and  the  resumption  of  speculation,  flour  last  spring 
reached  a  higher  level  than  any  time  during  the  war.  Then 
came  the  price  slump  and  flour  went  below  $10  a  barrel,  altho 
recent  reports  show  a  slight  strengthening,  flour  being  sold  in 
MinneapoUs  last  week  at  over  $11. 

The  next  group  of  commodities  show  a  comparatively  steady 
rise,  with  seasonal  fluctuations,  from  .January,  1914,  to  the  summer 
of  1920,  The  meats  follow  the  same  general  course,  reaching 
their  highest  levels  in  1919  and  1920.  In  few^  commodities  was 
the  drop  after  the  middle  of  the  year  more  sudden  than  in  the 
case  of  these  foodstuffs.  Hams,  selling  at  almost  38  cents  a 
pound  last  summer,  were  seUing  at  18  cents  last  week  in  the 
Chicago  market.  Bacon,  selling  at  33  cents  in  1919  after  the 
long  pull  from  15  cents  five  years  before,  had  dropt  to  16  cents 
in  Chicago  on  January  19.  Beef  fluctuated  less  than  pork 
products,  was  kept  at  a  level  for  about  a  year  during  the  war, 
and  then  dropt  to  rise  again  to  its  highest  point  last  summer, 
when  it  sold  for  26  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  something 
under  15  cents  in  1914.  Sugar  made  its  spectacular  rise  after 
the  war,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  diagram.     There  was  a  slight 
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RISE  AND   FALL   OF   PRICES    FROM   JANUARY    1,  1914,  TO   JANUARY    1,  1921 


From  data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner. 
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gradual  rise  in  price  from  1914  tx)  1918;  the  wholesale  price 
was  kept  at  a  level  by  the  Food  Administration  until  the  end 
of  1919;  then  came  the  speculative  market  of  1920  with  all 
the  talk  of  a  "shortage,"  and  "hoarding"  by  speculators,  and 
even  by  housekeepers.  Last  summer  there  was  practically  no 
standard  market  quotation;  at  some  sales  the  price  went  well 
over  20  cents  a  pound.     Then  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  market; 
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DEFYING  THE  LAWS  OV  GRAVITATION. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

sugar  was  selling  below  10  cents  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  at  7^  cents  last  week. 

The  next  table  brings  us  to  clothing.  Manufactured  articles 
of  apparel  have  naturally  followed  roughly  prices  of  the  raw 
materials.  It  may  be  obser\>'d  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
rise  in  wool  until  the  United  States  entered  the  Avar,  when  the 
demand  for  woolen  garments  for  the  Armj'  sent  prices  sky-high. 
Raw  wool,  which  had  sold  at  about  40  cents  in  1914,  went  to 
a  peak  price  of  $1.4.>  in  the  sjiring  of  1918.  Then,  as  the  war- 
demands  slackened,  prices  of  wotjl  began  to  drop  and  have 
continued  to  do  so  with  morn  or  less  consistency,  until  approxi- 
mately 1914  prices  have  been  reached.  Cotton  was  influenced 
less  bj'  the  war-demand.  There  was  no  price-tixing  during  the 
war  and  the  peak  was  reached  with  40-cent  cotton  in  the  spriug 
of  last  year.  Cotton  then  slumped,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences lo  Southern  jifi'owers.  dropi)in_g  to  l."")  cents  on  the  New 
Orleans  market  last  week.  Print  cloth  naturally  followed  the 
fluctuations  of  raw  cotton. 

Steel  and  iron  prices  are  fundamental  as  an  index  of  business 
conditions  and  are  also  a  most  important  item  in  building 
construction.  The  gi'eat  rise  in  the  prices  of  both  iron  and 
steel  in  1917  max  be  attril)uted  to  the  effect  of  the  submarine 
campaign  and  to  the  enormous  demands  for  war-materials  and 
ship-building.  Steel  actually  went  to  a  hundred  dollars;  then 
followed  the  agivement  for  price  stabilization,  which  the  United 
States  Steel  Corj)oration  has  since  held  to.  For  a  time  the 
indei)eudents  were  able  to  sell  at  higher  prices  but  recently  they 
have  been  coming  down  to  the  Steel  Corporation  level.  Last 
week  the  Pittsburgh  price,  of  billets  was  $43..50,  while  pig  iron  in 
an  unstable  market  was  selling  at  around  ^^0. 


Contrasting  with  this  rise  and  fall  characteristic  of  all  the 
products  so  far  mentioned  is  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal,  which  has  an  important  effect  on  the  general  cost  of  living, 
and  particularly  upon  rents.  Anthracite  has  been  steadily 
advancing  from  $5  in  1914  to  $10.54  last  fall,  and  it  has  kept 
approximately  at  this  level  for  several  months.  There  was  a 
rise  in  soft  coal  in  1916  and  1917,  during  the  submarine  crisis, 
followed  by  a  drop  and  another  period  of  comparatively  little 
change,  followed  by  another  sharp  rise  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  last  year,  bringing  it  to  over  $7  a  ton,  the  present  level. 

The  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  all 
these  figures  is  that  they  represent  wholesale  and  not  retail 
prices.  In  the  case  of  clothing  and  food  articles,  price  reductions 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  have  been, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes,  "nearly  if  not  quite 
three  times  as  great  in  the  wholesale  as  in  the  retail  trade." 
Says  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"By  December  1  the  retailer  had  a  long  way  to  go  in  ordei 
to  catch  up  with  the  wholesaler  who  was  adjusting  prices  to 
changed  conditions. 

"Industry  is  looking  to  the  retailers.  A  free  buying  move- 
ment by  the  public  is  desirable  in  order  to  reach  back  to  the 
primary  .sources.  The  responsibility  is  upon  the  retailers  of 
convincing  the  public  that  they  are  really  liquidating  the  super- 
postwar  prices.  Offering  a  $3  article  at  $4.75  'marked  down 
from  $5'  will  not  do  it.  Neither  wUl  merely  labeling  prices  as 
'greatly  reduced'  accomplish  this. 

"Such  conduct  only  delays  the  return  of  business  revival  and 
reacts  upon  the  WTong-doers." 

But  a  Syracuse  merchant  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  papers 
as  saying  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  "merchants 
can  not  give  merchandise  away,"  that  "a  retailer  can  n<?t  afford 
to  cut  down  .50  per  cent,  any  more  than  the  average  workman 
would  be  willing  to  go  to  work  for  half  he  is  getting  now." 
And  the  New  York  Herald  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  retailer 
by  noting  certain  important  facts: 

"Wage  biUs,  rent  bills,  heat  and  light  bills,  even  tax  bills  are 
a  still  heavier,  a  far  heavier,  proportion  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  the  retail  field  than  in  the  wholesale  or  the  manu- 
facturing field.  Retail  prices  are  not  going  to  come  down  equally 
with  wholesale  prices  and  can  not  so  come  down  as  long  as  it 
takes  the  retailer  two  dollars  of  wages  to  do  what  he  used  to 
do  with  one,  two  dollars  of  rent  to  do  what  he  used  to  do  with 
one,  two  dollars  of  the  other  .celling  costs  to  do  what  he  used 
to  do  with  one." 

The  sudden  and  somewhat  unexpected  collapse  of  values  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1920  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable business  distress.  Yet  failures  have  been  compara- 
tively few.  This,  so  financial  authorities  assure  us,  has  been 
partlj^  due  to  the  fact  that  our  banking  system  has  been  taking 
care  of  the  business  situation  and  is  itself  a  bulwark  against  a 
real  panic.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  wrong,  says  Mr.  .lohn  Moody, 
to  assume,  as  some  do,  "that  there  can  be  no  real  prosperity 
during  the  period  of  decUniug  prices."'   As  he  puts  it; 

"It  looks  like  a  paradox,  but  greater  real  prosperity  can  exist 
during  a  long  period  of  declining  costs  than  during  a  long  period 
of.  boom — not  prosperity  for  speculators  necessarily,  but  pros- 
perity for  producers.  Deflation,  such  as  we  are  now  in  and  have 
ahead  of  us,  is  a  factor  making  for  prosperity.  The  restoration 
of  the  price  lev^el  to  1914  or  below  will  mean  an  advance  of  the 
purchasing  value  of  th(>  dollar  to  the  level  of  1914  and  above. 
The  necessity  for  doing  business  under  more  direct  competitive 
conditions  and  on  smaller  margins  of  profit  makes  for  efficiency 
in  everv-  direction.  With  the  elimination  of  easy  speculative 
profits  men  get  down  to  work  and  produce;  and  it  is  efficient 
production  that  builds  up  civilized  countries — not  speculation." 

Similarly,  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  points  out  that  the  "declining  prices  for  coal  and 
equipment,  declining  wage-scales,  and  the  increase*!  efficiency  of 
labor  which  comes  in  a  period  of  reac»^ion,  are  all  net  gain  to 
the  public  utilities,"  and  railwav's,  which  can  now  spend  more 
freely.  Persons  and  institutions  with  fixt  incomes  also  gain, 
while  lower  prices  and  wages  presage  a  reviv^al  in  building. 
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PROHIBITION'S   FIRST   YEAR 

THE  FIRST  YEAH  of  Federal  prohibition  under  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Act  has  not 
apparently  fulfilled  the  extreme  predictions  of  either  the 
friends  or  the  enemies  of  this  sweeping  and  n^volutionary  legis- 
lative venture.  Its  friends  admit  that  while  it  has  virtually 
abolished  the  open  saloon,  it  has  not  yet  made  the  nation  "bone 
dry,"  at  least  for  those  persons  who  want  strong  drink  badly 
enough  to  pay  the  current  prices  for  it  and  to  take  the  current 
chances  on  its  quality.  They  admit  that  the  moonshiner,  the 
home-brewer,  the  whisky-runner,  and  the  bootlegger  flourish 
va  the  land  as  they  never  did  before.  They  concede,  in  fact,  that 
the  reform  for  which  they  waged  so  long  and  arduous  a  fight  has 
not  yet  ushered  in  the  millennium.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
marshal  figures  to  prove  that  the  nation's  alcoholic  thirst  is 
''tapering  off,"  and  they  confidently  predict  that  the  enforcement 
machinery  of  this  year-old  law  will  continue  to  function  with  ever- 
increasing  efficiency,  and  that  public  opinion  will  ultimately 
rally  behind  it  even  in  those  communities  that  are  now  defiantly 
"wet"  in  sentiment. 

Prohibition's  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  viewing  the  results  of 
the  first  twelve  months  of  the  new  aridity,  have  to  admit  that 
neither  the  predicted  nation-wide  revolt  of  the  laborer  deprived 
of  his  beer,  nor  the  wholesale  exodus  of  foreign-born  workers 
from  our  dry  shores,  nor  even  the  automatic  stoppage  of  immi- 
gration from  wine-  and  beer-drinking  countries,  has  yet  ma- 
terialized. They  point,  however,  to  what  tliey  call  the  "farcical" 
situation  in  regard  to  enforcement,  to  its  unequal  bearing  upon 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  they  warn  us  that  the  wide-spread 
flouting  of  this  law  in  st^ctions  where  it  lacks  the  support  of  public 
opinion  tends  to  breed  disrespect  for  all  laws.  At  the  end  of  its 
first  year  "prohibition  is  Tieither  a  success  nor  a  failure,"  avers 
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"OUT.  OUT!     DAMP  SPOT!  "—MACBETH  VOL8TEADIZKD. 

— Tlardiiiij  in  tin-  ItrooUljii  Eagle. 

a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ercuiny  Pout; 
and  a  number  of  pap(>rs  agree  that  it  is  a  success  where  it  is  sup- 
ported by  local  sentiment,  but  a  failure  where  it  is  not.  But  the 
New  York  American  points  out  that,  since  nearly  88  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  th(>  Unit<>d  States,  containing  about  (il  p(>r  cent. 


of  the  total  population,  had  gone  "dry"  by  popular  vote  before 
the  Federal  Amendment  was  enacted,  the  situation  contains  more 
comfort  for  the  prohibitionists  than  for  the  antiprohibitionists. 
A  survey  of  the  available  data  moves  the  New  York  Globe  to 
remark  that  "taken  all  in  all,  prohibition  in  the  flesh,  at  least 


THE   ROOF   LEAKS. 

— Frueh  in  the  New  York  World. 

as  we  have  it  now,  is  not  the  Utopian  affair  it  used  to  be  painted 
by  temperance  orators  of  the  latter  nineteenth  century." 

Prohibition's  friends  and  champions,  however,  see  no  cause  for 
pessimism  in  the  record  of  the  twelve  months  from  January  16, 
1920,  to  January  16,  1921.  "In  our  first  3'ear  we  have  seen  the 
private  stocks  absorbed  like  lakes  in  the  desert,"  remarks 
Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer,  who  informs  the  Washington 
correspondents  that  during  this  period  only  about  forty  or  forty- 
three  million  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  were  withdrawn,  tax- 
paid,  from  bonded  warehouses,  and  this  avowedly  for  non- 
beverage  purposes.  For  comparison,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  withdrawals  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919, 
amounted  to  81,0(X),0()0  gallons.  Mr.  Kramer  predicts  that  the 
"appetite"  of  the  steady  drinker  will  diminish,  and  that  with  it 
will  go  the  occupation  of  the  bootlegger.  In  a  few  years,  he 
says,  prohibition  enforcement  will  have  resolved  itself  into  a 
simple  problem  of  vigilance,  a  guarding  against  the  production  of 
moonshine,  and  the  i)atrolIing  of  the  border  and  coasts  against 
smuggling.  The  smuggling  problem,  says  the  Commissioner, 
is  most  acute  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  section  of  the  Canadian  border.  As  for  the  moonshiner, 
Mr.  Kramer  frankly  states  that  "we  always  will  have  some  of 
him  with  us."  The  work  of  prohibition  (>nforcement  during  the 
first  year  has  been  "satisfactory,"  reports  William  M.  Wil- 
liams, Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev^enue;  and  he  predicts  that 
it  will  be  more  effective  in  the  future.     To  quote  him  further: 

"From  the  reports  received  from  the  bureau's  agents  through- 
out the  country  il  a|)pe;irs  tliat  (licre  is  a  constantly  growing  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  tlic  j)(i)i>U"  for  a  strict  iiiforcement  of  the 
law.  The  courts,  it  is  Ixlieved,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  only 
|)ris()n  sentences  for  \iolatijig  tiic  law  ^\  ill  be  sufficient.  The 
bureau  is  now  receiving  better  cooperation  from  State  and  local 
offidals,  and,  after  all,  complete  success  of  national  prohibition, 
unl(>ss  a  very  large  sun>  is  a]»i)ropriat(^d  by  the  C\mgress,  depends 
upon  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Stat(<.  local  and  municipal 
officers." 

The  Commissioner's  report  also  tells  us  that  from  January  16 
to  November  30,  21,82()  distilleries,  stills,  and  "still-worms"  were 
seiz(>d  and  destroyed,  as  were  130.()()8  gallons  of  liquor.  In 
addition,  U)l,834  gallons  were  seized,  but  not  destroyed.  Twenty 
breweries  and  r)0,448  "  f ernjenters "  were  seized  by  his  agents 
during  the  same  period  and  24,469  persons  arrested. 

"The  saloon  has  been  thrust  from  existetice  throughout  the 
United  States,"  declares  Representative  Volstead,  father  of  the 
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Enforcement  Act.  William  H.  Anderson,  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  while  admitting  that 
■'it  will  take  a  long  time  to  make  prohibition  fuUy  effective," 
declares  that  "prohibition  has  already  prohibited  far  better  than 
regulation  ever  regulated." 

Tn  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  results   of  prohibition  the 
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THE   EIGHTEENTH  A:MEXDMEXT  AT  WOKK. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

Newark  News  notes  that  it  has  bred  "  wide  disrespect  for  law, 
in  high  places  as  well  as  low,"  that  it  has  introduced  the  boot- 
legger as  a  vicious  and  corrupting  influence  in  our  national  life, 
and  that  "  it  has  turned  manj?^  normally  temperate  beer- 
drinkers  into  drinkers  of  whiskj-,  real  or  bogus,  with  the  result 
that  in  certain  quarters  intoxication  is  actually  on  the  increase." 
But  it  realizes  that  prohibition  Avas  not  expected  to  prohibit 
effectually  at  the  ver^'  first,  and  it  concludes  that  the  futiu-e  of 
the  reform  "  is  not  easy  to  descry,"  and  that — 

"The  surest  way  to  find  out  is  to  give  to  the  Amendment 
and  the  Volstead  Act  the  strongest  kind  of  literal  enforcement, 
hewing  squarely  to  the  line  and  letting  the  chips  fall  as  they  will. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  public  sentiment  crystallize  to  the 
point  that  the  percentage  figures  of  the  Volstead  Act  either  will 
be  repealed  or  fail  most  signally  of  any  such  fate." 

"Prohibition  is  not  effective  in  the  prevention  of  drinking  to 
excess,"  concludes  the  New  York  Globe,  after  noting  that  the 
number  of  alcoholic  cases  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
has  doubled  since  the  advent  of  national  prohibition.  But,  on 
the  other  haTid.  ^ays  The  Globe,  prohibition  "'has  practically  ended 
moderate  drinking  except  in  the  growing  number  of  households 
where  home-brew  is  to  be  found  and  in  the  homes  of  the  well- 
to-do,  where  stocks  have  been  laid  in  to  outlast  the  drouth," 
"The  whole  wTetched  farce  of  national  prohibition  is  creating  in 
millions  of  Americans  a  new  and  unnatural  attitude  toward  their 
country  and  its  laws,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
which  foresees  a  growing  sentimeul  of  resistance  ' "  that  wnll  make 
enforcement  impossible."  The  first  "dry"  year  has  cost  the 
Tnited  States  (jovernnieiit  and  the  various  State  governments 
approxijuately  $1,000,0(J(J,0(XJ  in  loss  of  internal  revenue  taxes 
and  in  cost  of  enforcement,  estimates  a  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Herald.  "Reports  from  all  over  the 
•jountry  show  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  prohibition  law 
has  been  followed  by  failure  to  a  very  large  extent,"  remarks 
the  Brooklyn   Citizen,  adding:.  "What  is  not  doubtful  is  that 


in  nearly  every  considerable  city,  and  certainly  in  all  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States,  public  sentiment  is  adverse  to  the  law." 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Deets  Pickett  predicts  that  na- 
tional prohibition  enforcement  will  follow  the  same  line  of 
development  that  State  prohibition  enforcement  has  followed 
"in  practically  every  State  where  prohibition  has  become  the 
law."  In  a  bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Temperance  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cturch,  Mr.  Pickett  charts  this  line  as  follows : 

"When  the  law  first  goes  into  effect  its  results  are  almost 
miraculous.  The  traffic  in  liquors  ceases,  the  habitual  drinkers 
accept  the  discussion  as  concluded,  peace  and  prosperity  descend 
upon  the  community  like  a  shower  of  blessings.  The  indicator 
of  drunkenness,  pauperism,  crime,  and  delinquency  descends 
with  a  rush. 

"In  a  few  months  a  second  phase  appears.  Prominent  men, 
misreading  public  sentiment,  say  things  and  do  things  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fight  for  alcohol  is  not  hopeless  and  that 
the  law  may  be  overthrown  or  emasculated.  The  ex-saloon 
keeper  takes  courage,  the  appetite  of  the  habitual  drinker  is  re- 
awakened by  the  suggestion,  the  ward-heeler  and  corrupt 
politician  breathe  again  with  "the  hope  that  the  saloon  will  yet 
return  as  a  center  of  corrupt  politics,  a  medium  of  'reaching  thf 
boys'  who  can  be  reached  bj'  reprehensible  methods.  News 
of  the  slightest  violation  of  the  law,  tricked  out  in  spectaculai 
wTiting,  appears  with  great  frequency  in  a  large  section  of  the 
press,  while  news  of  the  splendid  effects  of  prohibition  is  given 
no  publicity.  Antisocial  individuals  and  groups  begin  to  find 
faulty  spots  in  the  law  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Inex- 
perienced officers  begin  to  disclose  their  weakness;  judges  who 
have  not  previously  had  to  deal  with  offenders  against  prohibi- 
tion inflict  fines  of  ten  dollars  and  similar  absurd  penalties. 

"As  a  direct  consequence  the  indicator  of  alcoholism  and  itt- 
attendant  evils  begins  to  rise.  It  never  reaches  its  former  high 
point.  Prohibition  at  its  worst  is  much  better  than  license  at  it? 
best.  But  stiU,  as  this  second  phase  reaches  its  culmination, 
affairs  become  semiscandalous. 

"Then  the  people  awaken.  They  turn  with  fierce  resent- 
ment upon  everjr  candidate  for  office  who  breathes  the  least 
hostility  to  the  prohibition  law.  Judges,  learning  that  boot- 
leggers are  inevitably  the  worst  of  criminals,  begin  to  inflict 
severe  penalties.     Juries  convict  regularly,  when  conviction  i& 
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justified.  Legislative  bodies  amend  the  law  so  as  to  eliminat*- 
■  holes.'  Enforcement  organizations,  finding  themselves  upon  the 
defensive,  throw  leniency  to  the  winds  and  act  with  vigor. 
Once  again  the  indicator  of  alcoholism  sinks  rapidly  to  a  low 
point,  where  it  remains  with  monotonous  consistency  durinj; 
the  years  and  decades  to  follow." 


TO   CURB   THE   PESTIFEROUS   LOBBYIST 

THIS  IS  GOING  TO  BE  A  BAD  YEAR  for  lobbyists, 
predicted  J.  J.  Underwood  in  the  Seattle  Times  about 
January  1,  when  he  stated  that  there  were  at  that  time 
125  lobbies  maintained  in  Washington.  Two  weeks  later  Senator 
Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  added  his  complaint  that  "Washington  is 
swarming  with  lobbies  of  every  kind  and  description,"  so  that 
"it  is  impossible  for  Senators  to  get  to  their  offices  without 
being  intercepted  bj'  lobbyists  representing  various  persons  or 
interests  concerned  with  the  passage  or  defeat  of  pending  or 
proposed  legislation."  "The  epidemic  of  lobbying  is  spreading 
like  a  ])]ague,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  World;  "and 
Ijefore  very  long  we  must  make  up  our  minds  whether  this  is  to 
be  a  government  by  duly  elected  and  responsible  representatives 
of  the  people  or  a  government  by  lobby." 

"Of  course,"  points  out  the  Indianapolis  News  and  other 
papers,  "all  lobbyists  are  not  crooks,  trying  to  put  through 
legislation  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the  public  good,"  but 
scores  of  the  lo})bies  in  Washington,  declares  Air.  Underwood 
in  the  Seattle  Times,  are  "olatant,  domineering,  vociferous." 
Furthermore,  he  asserts,  "they  are  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blackjacking  Congress  into  passing  special  legislation." 
We  are  told  that — 

"These  lobbies  are  political,  racial,  social,  industrial,  and 
sectional.  Few  of  them  have  any  concern  whatever  for  the 
general  welfare  f)f  the  nation  or  any  desin;  to  decrease  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  Ciovcrnment.  They  are  determined  by 
threats,  persuasion,  entreaty,  or  other  means  to  secure  for  them- 
selves and  defeat  for  others  legislation  in  which  they  liaj^pen 
to  be  interested.  They  have  badgered  and  hectored  Congress 
till  tliat  body  has  reached  th(^  limits  of  its  patience;  C  .I'gress  is 
tired  of  listening  to  pleas  for  special  legislation. 

"The  methods  of  lobbying  have  changed  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  they  have  got  to  change  again.  To  get  anywhere 
with  this  Congress,  a  lobI)yist  nmst  have  a  good  case  and  he 
will  have  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  legi.slation  he  requests 
is  in  the  interests  of  all  of  the  people  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  a  special  class. 

"Neither  is  this  Congress  going  to  prove  very  I'esponsive  to 
threats.  The  day  when  Representatives  coidd  be  frightened 
with  awful  tales  about  what  this  class  or  that  class  was  going 
'o  do  to  them  at  the  next-  election  has  gone  by.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  it  is  about  time  something  was  done  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that's  what's  going  to  be  done  if 
Congress  has  its  way  about  it." 

As  a  first  step,  it  would  appear  that  Congress  is  going  to 
apply  to  the  lobbyist  the  same  curb  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, according  to  the  Boston  Globe,  has  had  in  force  for  y«>ars. 
There,  we  are  told,  "Parliament  prescribes  strict  regulations 
for  'accredit(>d  l(>gislalive  ag(Mits.'"  in  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas,  and  other  Stat(>s  the  lobbyist  is  required  by  law 
to  register  at  the  caj)itol,  and  state  the  name  of  his  cli(>nt  and 
the  amount  of  his  f(>e.  Senators  Kenj'ou  and  Overman  would 
have  a  similar  law  apply  to  Washington  "legislative  agents," 
and  <'ach  has  introduced  a  bill  to  that  eiYect.  Said  Senator 
Kenyon,  in  the  Senate  speech  that  brought  on  the  deluge: 

"1  do  not  know  where  this  lobbying  business  is  going  to  stop. 
Tiiere  are  ])roper  kinds  of  lobbies.  Nobody  wants  Congr*'>.ss 
to  be  shiil  olT  here  on  the  iiill  and  ha\'e  ])eople  unai)le  to  get  to 
( 'origress;  hut  it  is  reaching  a  point  nowadays  where  Washington 
is  swarming  with  lobbies  of  every  kind  and  description — some 
good  l()l)l)ies  and  some  l)a<l  lobbies.  I  am  not  ])ai"licnlarly  oh- 
jecting  to  that  if  it  is  known  just  exactly  what  thest>  lobbyists  are 
and  whom  they  represent. 

"Men  go  ont  of  (he  Senate  and  men  go  out  of  \\w  House  and 
join  iij)  with  these  lobbies.  There  is  going  to  be  more  of  it  in 
the  days  to  come.  The  'general  jiracti-se'  of  law  in  Washington 
is  coming  to  be  synonymous  with  'general  lobl>ving.'  I  b(>li(>ve 
that  in  order  to  carrN'  on  h'gislation  here  in  the  months  to  come 
we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a  law  with  relation  to  lobbying." 

"There  is  no  way  to  abolish  the  lobby,"  says  the  Boston 
(I'lobc;  "the  problem  is  how  to  insure  thai  il  will  (h>  a  maximum 
of  fi'i'od  and  a  minimum  of  harm."     "What   (\)ng!'ess  is  entitled 


to,  however,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "is  some 
measure  of  immunity  from  the  constant  pressure  by  lobbyists." 
And,  suggests  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  do  not  forget  the  lobby 
"which  seeks  to  influence  and  stampede  the  public  at  large." 

"The  one  thing  that  the  lobbyist  fears  is  publicity,"  asserts 
tlie  St.  Louis  Pofit-Dispntcli;  "therefore,  let  us  have  some  of  the 
pitiless  exposure  which  left  the  lobbyists  'SO  enervated  nearly 
eight   years  ago."     In   other  words,   says   the   O.shkosh   Nnrth- 
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western,  "put  a  check  on  the  slippery  and  dishonest  lobbyist." 
This,  it  would  seem,  could  be  done  were  the  Kenj'on  Bill  to 
become  a  law,  for  the  bill  provides  thai  a  record,  or  "docket," 
of  lobbyists  would  be  kept  at  each  department  in  Washington, 
and  also  by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk  of  the 
House,  tlie  docket  to  contain: 

"First,  the  address  of  the  person  acting  either  for  himself 
or  herst'lf  or  for  any  other  i)erson,  corporation,  or  association; 
secondly,  the  address  of  the  employer  and  bu.siness  in  which 
the  (Mni>loyer  is  engaged;  thirdly,  the  matter  concerning  which 
said  agent  or  counsel  has  been  appointed,  and  what  fee  or  com- 
))ensation  is  to  be  i>aid ;  fourthly,  the  date  of  said  apjwintment; 
and  fifthly,  the  date  wlun  such  appointment  is  to  cease." 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  would,  moreo\er,  prevent  lobbyists 
appearing  before  an\'  committee  of  the  Senate  or  House  unless 
requested  to  do  so,  and  also  bar  them  from  "buttonholing" 
Senators  and  Congressmen  on  all  occasions.  No  "legi.slativt' 
agent"  would  be  permitted  to  appear  before  any  department 
or  {-ommittre  unless  n>gistered,  and  all  e.x-members  of  cither 
llousi'  would  be  barred  becau.se  of  their  former  connection. 

This  nuikes  it  rather  hard  on  the  "lame  ducks,"  says  the 
Cleveland  Xcirs,  which  thinks  that  "none  but  the  mo.st  opti- 
mistic citizcMis  will  expect  an\-  great  action  to  result  from  tlie 
agitation  over  lobbyists."     For,  continues  The  News: 

"The  lobbyist,  skilled  in  fighting  for  or  against  proposed 
laws,  not  unnaturally  lights  his  ]>rettiesl  against  a  bill  ainu'd 
at  his  means  of  subsistence.  If  he  is  an  ex-member  of  the 
bod.\  ,  engaged  in  the  "general  practise'  of  law  in  the  capital,  he 
readily  works  upon  the  sympathies  of  survixing  members  by 
remiiuling  thein  that  th(\v,  loo,  nuvy  become  'lam<»  ducks' 
almost  any  Election  day  aiul  desire  to  f;  .i  back  on  lobbying."     ' 


KENTUCKY'S   TOBACCO   REBELLION 

DORS  KENTITCKY  FACE  ANOTHER  great  tobacco 
war,  with  its  concomitant  raids  by  night-riders  such 
as  marked  the  revolt  at  low  prices  some  years  ago? 
asks  the  Lexington  (Ky).  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  tobaccio  crisis  ie  Lexington,  the  largest  loose-leaf  tobacco 
market  in  the  world,  is  said  by  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  to 
be  "the  most  serious  that  has  confronted  the  people  of  Kentucky 
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since  the  Civil  War,"  with  tobacco  that  brought  25  to  35  cents 
last  year  selling  for  3  and  5  cents  a  pound.  In  fact,  much  of 
it,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  converted  into  fertiUzer,  so  poor  is  the 
quality.  This  crop,  which  normally  ranks  foxirth  among  the 
crops  of  the  United  States,  is  disposed  of  at  auction  each  year, 
and  early  this  month,  when  the  buyers  offered  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  for  the  1920  crop — the  largest  yield  ever 
known — the  tobacco-growers  follov/ed  the  example  of  wheat- 
and  cotton-growers  and  refused  to  sell,  charging  that  the  price 
slump  is  artificial.  Late  in  1920  growers  in  other  tobacco 
States  also  refused  to  sell  at  the  low  price  offered.  "Hundreds 
face  ruin,"  says  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald,  "with  their 
tobacco  tied  up  and  with  prices  at  the  lowest  mark  in  years," 
and  "most  warehousemen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  crop  should 
he  sold  now,  regardless  of  the  price,  as  the  product  is  of  poor 
grade." 

"The  w'nole  future  of  |obacco-growing  depends  upon  what 
happens  now,"  declares  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  first-hand  information.  The  plan  which 
seems  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  growers, 
we  are  told,  is  to  hold  the  1920  crop  for  higher  prices,  and  to 
refuse  to  plant  a  1921  crop.  "Under  the  present  conditions,  it 
seems  to  us  there  is  nothing  for  the  grower  to  do  but  curtail  the 
supply;  it  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the  industry  back  to  normal," 
counsels  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  which  assures  us  that 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  plan  to  curtail  their  plantings  50  per 
cent,  this  year,  because  of  low  prices.  Congressman  Cantrill, 
of  Kentucky,  says  the  most  important  factor  in  the  situation  is 
"the  collapse  of  the  world  tobacco  market;  Europe  can  not  buy 
food  for  her  starving  millions,  much  less  tobacco,  and  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  makes  such  purchases  out  of  the  question." 
Furthermore,  we  are  told  in  Tobacco  (New  York),  a  trade 
journal,  that — 

"During  the  four  years  that  the  war  raged  tobaccos  accumu- 
lated in  Borneo,  Java,  South-American  countries,  and  other  out- 
lying European  tobacco-producing  districts,  and  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  tonnage  this  could  not  reach  the  European  market. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  ships  became  available, 
tremendous  stocks  of  tobacco  which  had  Jaeen  accumulated 
poured  into  Europe,  glutting  the  market.  These  tobaccos  sold 
at  rates  below  the  cost  of  production  of  American  tobacco  and 
have  consequently  occupied  the  market  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
American  product. 

"England,  which  is  the  largest  buyer  of  the  bright  tobaccos 
raised  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  has  about  two 
or  three  years'  stock  on  hand  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  a  large 
buyer  of 'this  year's  or  next  year's  crops.  Nearly  all  of  the 
English  manufacturers  are  reported  to  have  stocks  of  tobacco  for 
sale  and  are  not,  therefore,  just  now  classed  as  buyers." 

"The  tobacco  crop,  which  returns  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  in  agricultural  wealth  to  the  nation,  is  marketed  in  a 
manner  which  producers  of  less  important  crops  would  regard 
as  a  short  cut  to  financial  ruin,"  remarks  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  which  goes  on  to  explain: 

"For  this  condition  the  specialists  of  the  bureau  of  markets 
blame  primarily  the  auction  system  of  sales  in  certain  sections 
and  the  private  contract  system  in  other  localities.  Under  the 
former  method  loose  piles  of  tobacco  to  be  sold  are  placed  on  the 
floor  of  a  warehouse  and  examined  by  the  prospective  buyers. 
The  tobacco  is  not  graded,  nor  does  the  owner  have  much  op- 
portunity to  describe  the  merits  of  his  product.  The  auctioneer 
then  offers  the  tobacco  for  sale  and  the  buyers  are  practically 


in  a  position  to  obtain  the  tobacco  for  any  price  they  choose  to 
pay. 

"In  the  latter  case  the  tobacco  is  sold  privately  by  growers 
who  usually  have  an  indefinite  idea  of  market  prices  to  buyers 
who  are  fully  informed.  The  sales  frequently  are  made  on  the 
farm  and  confirmed  by  contracts  that  are  more  binding  on  the 
seller  than  on  the  buyer." 

Moreover,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which  advocates 
"a  selling  organization  whereby  the  present  ol)solete  method 
of  dumping  tobacco  on  the  market  at  one  swoop  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  scientific  method  of  regulating  its  sale,"  tells  us 
that  under  the  present  system  of  distribution — 

"Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  only  crops  hauled  to  one  place 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders. 
The  grower  of  Burley  tobacco,  confronted  by  a  highly  organize*! 
and  efficient  buying  force,  sells  his  crop  with  an  unorganized 
selling  force. 

"The  tobacco  is  dumped  into  the  market  at  one  time.  It 
forces  the  manufacturer  to  buy  in  advant^e  of  his  actual  needs. 
To  do  this  he  must  borrow  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
crop.  Then  he  must  store  it  xintil  he  needs  it.  The  grower 
pays  in  redu(^ed  prices  the  interest  of  the  loan  and  the  charges 
the  manufacturer  pays  for  storage.  The  manufacturer  is  com- 
])elled  to  figure  these  items  into  the;  price  he  i)ays  for  the  crop." 

In  another  editorial  the  same  paper  declares  that,  the  lack  of 
organization  among  growers  jiiakes  it  difficult  to  agree  to  "cut 
out"  the  1921  crop.     "But,"  we  are  told, 

"If  the  Burley  growers  formed  themselves  into  such  a  grou]> 
as  the  California  fruit-growers  maintain  they  would  be  enabled 
not  only  to  cope  with  unsatisfactory  bids  for  their  product,  but 
to  swing  such  a  project  as  is  contemplated  for  the  coming  year." 

"Of  course,"  admits  the  Utica  Press,  "it  is  entirely  within 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Kentucky  farmers  to  say  each  for 
himself  that  he  will  raise  no  tobacco  this  year,"  but  the  Brooklj-n 
Eagle  thinks  this  course  "can  not  be  defended  in  law."  In 
fact,  asserts  this  paper,  "considerable  numbers  of  men  will 
discontinue  the  use  of  tobacco  rather  than  submit  to  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  price."  The  editor  of  Forbes  Magazine 
(New  York)  also  is  interested  in  the  present  high  price  of  tobacco. 
"Prices  of  cigars  and  tobacco  were  never  before  so  excessively 
high  as  they  are  to-day,  nor  have  consumers  received  the  slight- 
est intimation  of  any  prospective  reductions,"  he  says.  And 
we  are  told  further — and  very  emphatically — that 

"The  unhappy  truth  is  that  several  of  the  most  powerful 
tobacco  leaders  are  men  of  none  too  admirable  a  type.  They 
are  a  callous,  hard-hearted,  mercenary,  money-grabbing  lot, 
given  to  questionable  operations  to  line  their  pockets. 

"It  would  be  very  salutary  if  the  Department  of  Justice  were 
to  unearth  a  conspiracy  to  fix  absurdly  low  prices  for  the  growers' 
crops  and  then  throw  a  few  of  the  conspirators  into  jail." 

And  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  we  learn  that — 

"Manufacturers  went  through  a  big  year  without  any  cut  in 
prices  for  finished  product.  When  the  1920  crop  became  avail- 
able, they  were  in  position  to  replace  depleted  stocks  of  leaf  at 
low  levels.  This  effected  tremendous  reduction  in  working 
capital  requirements  and  brought  down  the  average  cost  of  leaf 
holdings,  which,  in  turn,  brought  down  manufacturing  costs." 

Therefore,  concludes  the  Baltimore  Sun,  "altho  tobacco- 
growers  now  appear  to  be  in  a  rather  bad  way,  it  is  not  so  with 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers,"  who,  according  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "have  had  'the  greatest  year  in  the  history  of 
the  trade'  in  spite  of  heavy  taxes  and  top  prices  for  leaf."  Con- 
tinues The  Sun: 

"Nobody  has  seen  any  cut  in  retail  prices  following  the  'low 
levels'  for  leaf  and  the  reduction  in  manufacturing  costs,  nor 
any  indication  of  such.  It  is  true  that  the  great  manufacturers 
buy  their  stocks  of  leaf  about  three  years  ahead,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  1917  they  were  quick  to  raise  prices  when  they 
were  presumably  using  up  leaf  bought  in  a  cheap  year  of  1914. 
We  wonder  whether  the  cost  of  'smokes'  and  'chews'  will  be 
back  to  'normalcy'  by  1923,  when  this  year's  crop  is  made  up." 


REMEDIES   FOR   UNEMPLOYMENT 

ACHKAT  PLACCE  may  result  in  p«rmanf'rit  ^ood  for 
mankind,  if  it  forces  us  to  disc-ovt-r  a  cure  for  llic 
disease  and  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  stamp 
it  out.  The  years  1«92,  1S90,  1900,  1904,  1908,  1913,  and  1914, 
so  the  economists  retail,  successively  found  this  country  suffering 
from  the  recurrence  of  unemployment.  Each  time  there  was 
)e<'o\'ery  in  due  course.  But  the  ^\'inter  of  1920-21  again  finds 
mills  closed,  men  out  of  worlc  by  the  thousands,  wages  stopt, 
and  profits  dwindling  in  spite  of  bumper  crops,  nation-wide 
need  for  new  building,  and  a  war-stricken  JCurope  with  needs 
for  reconstruction  sufficient  to 
( rnjjloy  all  our  surplus  raw  ma- 
terials, manufactures,  and  cap- 
ital for  years  to  come.  As  the 
jear  ended,  2,.'i2o,000  workers 
were  idle,  according  to  a  survey 
made  for  Labor.  I'^igures  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  put  the  total 
number  unemployed  in  141 
cities  at  1,819,272.  Some  edi- 
tors think  these  figures  exces- 
sive, some  point  to  the  resump- 
tion of  work  in  many  mills 
during  January,  others  empha- 
size the  fact  that  much  of  the 
idleness  is  seasonal.  But  even 
so,  the  situation  remains  seri- 
ous enough  to  compel  editors, 
radical  and  conservative,  labor- 
leaders,  business  men,  and  econ- 
omists to  look  for  waj's  of  allevi- 
ating the  present  distress  and 
preventing  its  recurrence.  No 
sensible  i)erson  has  any  sj'm- 
pathy  with  the  lazy  man  who 
proclaims,  "The  world  owes  me 

a  living,"  and  who  does  not  bestir  himself  to  collect  the  debt; 
but,  declares  The  Labor  World  (Spokane),  "most  people  have 
deep  genuine  sympathy  with  the  honest  workman  who,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  is  thrown  on  the  street  and  can  not  find 
work,"  and  it  i)redicts  that  "wo  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
day  when  steady  employment  Avill  be  demanded  as  the  birth- 
right of  every  able-bodied,  willing,  eflicient  worker  in  this 
democracy."  When  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  met  in  New  Yoi'k  during  the  holidays,  various 
speaktirs  emi)hasized  the  costliness  of  these  recurrcMit  periods 
of  unemployment  and  suggested  such  things  as  a  Federal 
employment  bureau,  insurance  against  unemployment  by  both 
capital  and  labor,  (>limination  of  seasonal  peaks  and  de])ressions 
in  industry,  and  stimulation  of  i)ublic  works  when  industry  lags. 
The  most  practical  plan,  declares  Robert  J.  Wheeler,  in  an 
article  in  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald  (Allentown),  "and  one 
which  would  give  the  most  lasting  results,  would  hv  to  have 
natioiuil,  State,  and  municipal  governin(>nls  join  in  a  nation- 
wide organization  to  finance  the  1,500,()(K)  homes  we  need.  This 
would  employ  all  the  unemployed  for  years  and  would  adil 
live  billions  to  the  national  wealth."  The  Norfolk  ]'irginian- 
I'ilol  can  think  oidy  of  "i)alliative  remedies."  Miiiiicijial  eni- 
[)loyment  bureaus  can  jH-rform  a  valuable  service.  '"Level- 
headed union  officials  and  le\i'l-li(>atled  emi)loyers,  by  refraining 
in  this  trying  period  from  arbitrary  actioTis,  can,"  we  are  told, 
do  much  more.     And  linn, 

"Local  and  Stale  governments  can  do  their  share  by  making 
this  fx-riod  of  slack  employment  the  time  for  undertaking  ]>ul>lic 
work,    wliifli,    lacking    tliis    incentive,    might    be    conveniently 


delayr-d  to  a  later  date.  It  is  peculiarl3'  a  time  for  the  exercise 
of  the  common  virtues — frugality,  the  will  to  work,  and  the  will 
to  give  the  man  out  of  work  a  chance." 

Labor-leaders  like  Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  demand  the  cutting  off  of  immigration  Ut 
prevent  the  increase  of  unemployment.  "It  is  a  high  crime," 
Mr.  ]Morrison  recently  told  the  Senate  Immigration  Committee, 
"for  any  man  in  the  face  of  these  figures  to  advocate  the  bring- 
ing of  millions  of  men  from  Europe  and  add  them  to  the  number 
of  unemployed  already  here."  A  protectionist  Republican 
paper,  like  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  would  set  our  toilers  to  work 
again  by  constructing  a  high  tariff  wall,  shutting  out  the  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  labor.     It  says: 

"We  can  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase foreign-made  goods  while 
Avorkmen  in  our  own  coimtrx- 
competent  to  produce  similar 
articles  are  out  of  employment. 
We  must  consider  our  own 
people  first;  and  the  one  way 
in  which  we  can  do  so  is  to  enact 
a  tariff  law  which  will  equalize 
labor  costs  between  this  country 
and  foreign  lands." 

But  others  would  rather  re- 
lieve unemployment  by  opening 
up  foreign  markets  to  our  manu- 
facturers than  by  closing  our 
markets  to  the  foreigner.  A 
labor  conference  in  New  York, 
which  represented  machinists, 
railroad  workers,  longshoremen, 
textile  workers,  and  painters, 
recently  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  State  Department 
to  remove  restrictions  on  trade 
with  Russia  for  the  reason  that 
unemployment  in  this  country, 
"which  has  already  reached 
alarming  proportions,  could  be 
materially  relieved  if  Russia  were  permitted  to  make  purchases 
of  clothing,  textiles,  machinery,  and  various  other  supplies, 
which  are  needed  by  the  Russian  people  in  large  quantities, 
and  which  the  United  States  has  for  sale  but  can  not  find  any 
markt't  for."  This  is  a  remedy  advanced  most  enthusiastically 
by  the  Socialist  press.  "Throw  down  the  barriers  to  trade 
with  Russia,"  pleads  the  New  Yor  ^  Call,  "and  permit  the 
accunnilating  surplus  to  go  to  Russia.  This  outlet  will  check 
unemployment,  tend  to  revive  industry,  and  bring  peace  to 
the  world." 

Other  suggestions  ajjpear  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  busi- 
ness and  industrial  authorities  which  appear  in  The  Daily  News- 
Uecord  (New  York),  a  garment  trade  organ.  Mr.  Wharton 
Marker  goes  further  than  most  tariff  advocates  in  suggesting  a 
temporary  embargo,  on  European-manufactured  goods  which 
compete  with  those  made  here.  He  also  calls  for  the  suspension 
of  immigration  "over  the  entire  period  required  to  afford  renewal 
of  employment  for  all  the  people  of  the  I'nited  Slates."  A.  J. 
Muste.  secretary  of  the  AmalganuUed  Textile  Workers,  who  are 
.seriously  alYected  h\  present  coTidilions,  suggests  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  employment  service,  .sensible  restriction  and 
distribution  of  immigi'alion,  a!i(l  the  :uloi)ti()n  of  more  efficient 
methods  in  industry.  Profes.sor  Seager,  of  the  Columbia 
I'niversity  faculty-  of  ))olitical  .science,  believes  that  employers 
should  go  on  a  half-time  basis  in  a  period  of  depression  rather 
than  discharge  their  employees  Avholesale.  There  should  also 
be  i)ul)lic  employment  bureaus  and  >  ii(>mployment  insurance. 
Dr.  William  II.  Lei.'^erson,  an  authority  on  industrial  relations, 
who  was  oni  e  impartial  chairman  for  the  Ni'w  York  cloihing 


SIRIMAS. 

— Cornelia  Barii.'<  in  Thr  l.ihrrnlnr. 
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FAST — AND   FASTER. 

— Yardley  in  the  San  Franci  sco  Call. 


IS   IT  WORTH   THE   PRICE? 

— Wahl  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  AIR  MAIL. 


trade,  says:  "The  first  V)ig  fact  in  any  attempt  to  cure  unem- 
ployment must  be  the  assumption  that  if  people  are  brought 
into  an  industry  they  are  entitled  to  twelve  months'  wages 
from  that  industry."  If  this  responsibility  were  enforced, 
"employers  would  be  more  careful,  first,  not  to  overman  their 
plants  during  the  busy  season,  thus  shortening  the  season  and 
throwing  a  larger  number  out  of  work  during  the  slack  season, 
and,  secondly,  not  to  overproduce."  Dr.-  Leiserson  calls  for 
these  remedies: 

"1.  A  thorough  organization  of  the  labor  market  on  a  national 
scale,  through  the  medium  of  public  labor  exchanges,  so  that 
the  man  and  the  job  may  be  quickly  brought  together. 

' '  2.  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Labor  Reserve  Board,  which  would 
do  for  the  labor  market  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does  for 
the  banking  interests  of  the  country.  Such  a  board  would  plan 
necessary  government.  State,  county,  city,  and  town  work 
over  a  period  of  years,  withhold  it  when  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  labor  by  private  enterprise*  and  throw  it  on  the  market  in 
times  of  depression. 

"3.  The  establishment  of  some  form  of  unemployment 
insurance.  .  .  .  The  first  thing  the  Government  must  do  is  to 
pass  a  law  putting  the  burden  of  unemployment  on  industry, 
and  then  industry  will  find  ways  to  reduce  unemployment." 

Great  Britain,  several  editors  note,  extended  her  system  of 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  on  November  8  to  include 
12,000,000  workers,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  em- 
ployed persons  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population. 
This  plan  has  been  developed  for  eight  years,  and,  according  to 
The  Annalinl,  "its  extension  is  proof  that  it  has  demonstrated 
its  practicability  and  value."     Adds  The  Annalist: 

"It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  see  that  unemployment 
insurance  will  eventually  be  looked  upon  just  as  we  now  look  upon 
accident  insurance 

"In  such  periods  as  the  present  there  is  always  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  as  compared  to  what  may 
be  called  normal  unemployment.  While  no  accurate  figures 
■are  available,  it  is  certain  that  several  hundred  thousand  workers 
are  unemployed  in  the  United  States  at  different  periods  of  every 
year.  This  unemployment  is  due  to  seasonable  causes  over 
which  the  worker  has  no  control,  nor  can  he  readily  shift  from 
one  employment  to  another  unless  there  is  some  general  system 
by  which  such  shifts  can  be  accomplished.  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  a  certain  surplus  of  labor  at  all  times  to  be 
drawn  upon  as  needed,  either  for  new  enterprises  or  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  business.  Both  to  support  this  surplus 
or  reserve  of  labor  and  to  provide  for  those  wlio  (constitute  the 
'normal  unemployed,'  some  system  of  insurance  would  seem  to 
be  a  thoroughly  practical  and  demonstrated  need." 


THE   AIR   MAIL   IN   PERIL 

A  HUNDRED  MILLION  LETTERS  were  carried  by 
air-mail  pilots  last  year,  at  a  saving  on  the  Washington- 
New  York  route  of  $42,500  and  on  the  New  York- 
Chicago  route  of  more  than  $100,000,  yet  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  air-mail  service  was  threatened  recently  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  $1,250,000  appropriation  for  the 
service  was  eliminated.  "After  establishing  a  service  covering 
3,460  miles.  Congress  contemplates  its  entire  discontinuance," 
notes  the  New  York  Globe,  and  the  New  York  Times  tells  us 
that  if  this  is  done,  "we  will  fall  behind  China  in  the  expedition 
of  mail,  for  China  has  established  a  permanent  aerial-mail 
service  between  Peking  and  Tien-Tsin."  "And  we  can  not 
afford  to  do  this,"  adds  this  paper,  which  thinks  that  "at  no 
distant  date  most  of  the  letter-mail  on  long  routes  will  be  carried 
by  air  mail  entirely,"  But,  according  to  Congressman  Madden 
(Rep.,  111.),  whose  remarks  we  find  in  The  Congressional  Record: 

"The  air-mail  service  ...  is  a  service  which  has  doubtful 
value,  according  to  my  view.  I  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
advanced  opinions  of  the  times,  but  I  have  learned,  and  I  have 
stated  this  on  the  floor  more  than  once,  that  while  it  costs  about 
seven  cents  a  ton-mile  to  carry  mail  by  rail,  the  cost  of  carrying 
a  ton  of  mail  one  mile  by  air  amounts  to  $5.35.  I  think  it 
amounts  to  more,  but  the  post-office  authorities  admit  that  it 
costs  $5  a  ton-mile.  The  average  quantity  of  mail  carried  on 
an  airplane  is  400  pounds.  Five  times  400  pounds  are  2,000 
pounds,  and  $1  a  plane-mile  multiplied  by  five  gives  you  $5 
for  every  ton  of  mail  you  carry  a  mile. 

"There  is  only  one  justification  for  carrying  any  mail  by  air, 
and  that  justification  is  found  in  the  experience  that  may  be 
obtained  in  the  line  that  flies  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
where  we  fly  the  machines  in  all  climatic  and  altitudinal  con- 
ditions, and  the  experience  of  flying  through  those  conditions 
may  be  of  some  value  from  a  military  standpoint  at  some  future 
period  in  our  history.  But  from  a  purely  mail  standpoint  I  do 
not  think  the  expenditure  is  justified." 

The  air-mail  service,  we  are  reminded  in  editorials,  was 
started  in  May,  1918,  and  is  now  in  operation  between  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Washington,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Cheyenne, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco,  with  stops  at  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  other  places.  Other  contract 
routes  now  in  operation  are  those  between  Key  West,  Fla..  and 
Havana,  Cuba,  which  advances  the  delivery  of  mail  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  Seattle-Victoria  roule,  which  saves  a  day  by 
delivering  mail  to,  and  rec<;iving  mail    from,   oriental  steam- 
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ships.  Contracts  haVe  been  let  by  the  Post-of&ce  Department, 
after  a  thorough  survey  of  the  possibilities,  for  air-mail  delivery 
to  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Atlanta, 
Raleigh,  Ilarrisljurg,  and  P\)rt  Wayne,  Ind.,  most  of  these  lesser 
cities  being  on  a  direct  route  to  larger  cities.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  that  extensions  of  service  be  made  to  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Seattle,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans.  But  no  routes  will  be 
established,  maintains  Mr.  Otto  H.  Praeger,  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  in  the  Washington  Herald,  until  they  are 
found  to  be  self-supporting.  "It  costs  no  more  to  send  mail  by 
airplane  than  it  does  to  send  the  same  class  of  matter  by  train," 
he  adds.  "Mail  planes  carry  from  400  to  1,600  pounds  of  first- 
class  mail  on  each  trip,  the  total  average  jjerformance  is  better 
than  94  per  cent,  perfect,  and  the  actual  saving  in  expenditures 
has  warranted  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  es- 
tablishing present  routers 
and  reducing  the  i)oslag(! 
to  two  cents  an  ounce," 
continues  Mr.  Praeger. 
And  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  wo  find  a 
further  defense  by  him: 


AIR  MAIL  ROUTES 
IN  OPERATION 
OCTOBER  1920 


"Onc^  group  of  Con- 
gressnuui  fights  the  air- 
mail appropriation  at 
each  session.  Their  oi> 
position  is  based  on  a 
tissue  of  misstatements 
and  misinformation. 
These  misstatements  have 
been  exposed  at  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  only  to 
be  renewed  at  the  subse- 
quent one.  In  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  on  the 
present  bill  Representa- 
tive Madden  insisted  that 
it  costs  seven  cents  a  ton- 
mile  to  carry  mail  by  rail 
and  $5.35  per  ton-mile  to  carry  it  by  airplane, 
course,  knows  there  are  two  kinds  of  mail:  the 


vived  and  made  good,"  notes  The  Bee,  which  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "the  air  mail  will  survive  as  a  feature  of  oiu-  great  postal 
system."  "Aviation  has  long  passed  the  stage  where  it  was  an 
experiment,"  points  out  the  Pittsburgh  Post;  "it  has  become 
more,  too,  than  an  invaluable  military  weapon." 

It  is  the  latter  phase,  however,  according  to  General  Mitchell, 
that  has  led  the  Army  Air  Service  to  "assist  in  every  way  possible 
the  development  of  the  au--mail  service,  because  the  mechanics, 
pilots,  equipment,  and  airdromes  may  be  utiUzed  in  case  of  an 
emergency."  Flying,  General  Mitchell  points  out,  must  be 
practised  constantly  in  order  to  keep  pilots  in  trim,  and  if  Army 
appropriations,  from  which  there  can  be  no  direct  return,  do  not 
permit  the  development  of  the  army  an-  service,  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  the  same  result  is  to  keep  them  in  flying  trim  on  air- 
mail routes,  which  he  considers  "the  most  extensive,  regidarly 

operated,  civil  airplane 
service  in  the  world." 
That  the  service  is  ef&- 
cient  and  fairly  safe  is 
brought  out  by  Capt. 
Earl  N.  Findley,  an  avi- 
ator, in  the  New  York 
HiupELPHiA  Times  Magazine: 


From  "  TJie  American  Kevicw  of  Reviews." 

Air-mail  service  was  started  on  May  15,  1918,  between  Washington  and  New  York — 
a  distance  of  200  miles.  During  1919  it  was  extended  to  Chicago  and  Omaha,  and 
Septtimber  13,  1920,  service  was  established  across  the  entire  continent,  2,616  railed. 
During  the  present  year,  also,  an  air-mail  route  was  opened  between  St.  Louis  and 

St.  Paul,  610  miles  apart. 


Mr.  Madden,  of 
kind  which  is  not 
distributed  on  the  trains,  but  loaded  solid  into  storage-cars  and 
costing  a  few  cents  per  ton-mile,  and  the  kind  of  mail  that  is 
distributed  on  the  train  and  costing  often  several  dollars  a  ton- 
mile.  The  air  mail  deals  only  with  this  highly  exi)<'usi\(>  charac- 
ter of  mail. 

"Mr.  Madden  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  mail  by 
airplane  from  Chicago  to  New  York  unless  it  was  mailed  bi-foro 
3:45  o'clock  the  preceding  afternoon,  when  the  trutli  is  that  all 
of  the  air  mail  carried  from  Chicago  east  consists  of  I(>tt(>rs  mailed 
during  the  night  or  arriving  in  Chicago  during  the  night.  This 
mail  leaves  the  Chicago  post-office  at  five  o'clock  every  morning 
and  the  plane  starts  for  the  East  at  daybreak." 

"Unfortunately,  Congressman  Madden's  absurd  misstate- 
ments are  being  copied  into  various  editorials  as  tho  they  were 
authoritative,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Reiniblican,  which  is  in 
favor  of  "an  independent  air-mail  ser\'^ice  over  long  routes," 
rather  than  tho  present  one,  in  which  the  air-mail  supplements  the 
railway-mail  service,  and,  according  to  statistics,  advances  (he 
delivery  of  mail  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  "When 
night-flying  is  made  possible  by  well-lighted  landing  fields,  mail 
will  be  carried  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  thirty-six 
hours,"  predicts  Brigadier-General  William  Mitchell,  Chief  of 
Operations  of  tho  Army  Air  Service,  who  thinks  the  Air-Mail 
Service,  if  properly  developed,  "will  give  us  more  data  as  to 
continued  tise  and  operation  of  airplanes  than  any  existmg 
system  of  its  kind  in  the  world."  And  the  Omaha  Bcc  comes  to 
the  defense  of  tlie  air-mail  service  by  reminding  us  that  "the 
panic  objections  now  bi-ing  brought  out  against  the  air  mail 
were  once  us(>(l  in  argument  against  rural  free  delivery,  tho 
postal  savings-bank,  and  the  parcel  post."     "All  of  those  sur- 


"  Post-office  officials  say 
that  the  number  of  deaths 
since  the  inauguration  of 
the  air-mail  service  is 
eight.  These  deaths  were 
largely  due  to  the  facts 
that  the  aeronautical  in- 
dustry had  not  produced 
planes  designed  specifi- 
cally for  mail-carrying, 
that  a  number  of  the 
planes  were  remodeled 
war-planes,  and  that  fly- 
ing has  been  conducted 
regardless  of  weather. 
The  air  mail  has  come  to 
New  York  from  Wash- 
ington and  from  Chicago 
in  gales  and  snow-storms  which  tied  up  harbor  shipping.  It  has 
arrived  in  Cleveland  and  in  Chicago  when  it  was  the  only  means 
of  transportation  operative.  During  the  tornado  that  passed 
over  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1920,  in  which  103  persons 
were  killed  and  the  buildings  in  cities  and  villages  wrecked,  the 
air  mail  nuule  its  flight  through  that  storm  and  arrived  safely 
with  the  mail  in  Chicago." 

Captain  Findley  then  gives  an  idea  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  air-mail  service,  as  compared  to  railway  mail 
service : 
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Boston 
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New  York . . 
New  York . . 
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The  route  that  would  suffer  most,  if  Congress  refuses  funds  for 
the  air-mail  service,  is  the  route  between  Seattle  and  Victoria, 
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B.C.,  thinks  the  Seattle  Times,  for    here  a  saving    of    days  is 
sometimes  effected.     Says  The  Times: 

"Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  are  conditions  for  a  trial 
of  air])]ane-mail  service  more  ideal.  Incoming  steamships  pause 
at  Victoria,  a  foreign  port,  en  route  to  Seattle.  Outgoing  liners  also 
stop  there.  The  trips  that  have  been  made  to  date  by  the  air- 
]>lane  mail-carrier  show  a  great  saving  of  time  can  be  effected  in 
the  case  of  incoming  vessels.  jSIail  loaded  on  planes  and  rushed 
to  this  city  reaches  here  many  hours  before  the  steamship. 

"The  saving  of  time  ou-c^foing  is  even  a  greater  factor.  Were 
it  not  Por  the  airplane  mail,  letters  coming  in  a  few  hours  after 
a  steamship  had  left  Seattle  would  lie  over  until  the  departure 
of  the  next  mail-boat,  perhaps  a  matter  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
As  it  is  noAV,  the  mail  is  hustled  into  the  aerial  carrier  and  rushed 
to  Victoria,  where  it  is  loaded  upon  the  outgoing  liner,  reaching 
the  Orient  days  earlier  tharf  other^vise  would  be  the  case." 

"The  air-mail  service  has  been  fairly  satisfactory,"  thinks  the 
Dayton  News,  which  reminds  us  that  "other  nations  have 
fostered  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  considered  essential  now." 


"Aside  from  its  military  importance,  whicli  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated," points  out  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "aviation  is  so  rich 
in  possibilities  to  the  country's  commerce  and  general  progress 
that  on  this  account  alone  the  air-mail  service,  which  has  achieved 
substantial  results  in  spite  of  Congress  rather  than  by  its  en- 
couragement, should  receive  fair  treatment."  The  New  York 
Globe,  which  looks  upon  the  attitude  of  Congress  as  "astonishing, 
particularly  when  the  agitation  against  armament  is  taken  into 
consideration,"  tells  us  that — 

"Aviation  will  feel  directly  the  result  of  this  curtailment,  and 
it  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  put  thf 
aeronautical  industry  into  a  .sort  of  coma  than  this  death-warrant 
served  upon  the  chief  civil  aerial  activity  under  the  (jovernment. 
If  we  do  not  wish  to  be  fighters,  and  still  would  like  to  retain  a 
grip  on  aviation,  we  can  not  abolish  the  air  mail.  Yet  Congre^-: 
has  already  begun  scrapping  armaments  and  the  House  has  killed 
the  aerial-mail  provision.  Unless  the  Senate  restores  it  the 
outlook  for  American  flying  will  be  poor." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


, -L...J..a--J--^"! 
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-Hoover  takes  the  rational  view  of  the  European  situation. — Tacoma 
Ledger. 

We  see  that  the  silk  shirt  lias  dep,"rted.     Well,  probably  it's  better  ofT. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Powers  are  prepared  to  fight  to  the  death  over  disarmament. — 
Washington  Post. 

The  most  annoying  questions  of  the  day  are  those  little  Wilhe  asks. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  watch  the  markets  begin  to  strengthen. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Austria  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  friendship  of  the  world  by  threaten- 
ing to  hang  profiteers. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Briefly,  Europe's  present  trouble  is  too  many  raw  deals  and  not  enough 
raw  material. — North  Adams  {Mass.)  Herald. 

Iv  spite  of  Marion.  Ohio's,  unprecedented  demand  for  advice,  there  is 
no  noticeable  shortage  anywhere  else. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Money  talks  louder  these  days,  but  its  list  of   speaking  acquaintances 
is  growing  narrower  and  more  exclusive. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

.\  I'HY.sicAL  director  says  people  are  becoming  roimd-shouldered.     This 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present  tax  system.- — Kingston  British  Whig. 

It  may  soon  be  necessary  to  offer  to  keep  the  tax  and  let  the  Govemmeut 
have  the  income. — New   York   World. 

An  army  that  will  bear  reducing 
is  the  army  of  the  unemployed. — 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Oasu.^^l  study  of  the  world's  in- 
debtedness almost  persuades  one  to 
believe  in  the  saying  tliat  experience 
is  a  dear  teachsr. — Moline  Dispatch. 

Even  protection  can  not  enable 
our  infant  dys  industry  to  compeie 
with  Germany  in  the  production  of 
yellows. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Recent  revelations  make  us  won- 
der if  some  of  those  "  dollar-a-year " 
men  were  so  called  becaiLse  tliat  was 
all  they  overlsoked. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Austria  announces  that  it  has 
reached  the  end  of  its  resources. 
AVe  may  not  hke  Austria,  but  that 
fellow  feeUng  makes  us  kind. — Rich- 
vwnd  Times-Dispatch. 

The  Czar  never  really  understood 
the  proletariat,  and  naturally  could 
not  be  expected  to  oppress  that  class 
of  people  as  intelligently  as  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  do. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
announces  that  he  recently  had  a 
seven-Jiour  conference  with  Mr.  Hard- 
ing. Xo  wonder  the  President-elect 
is  looking  tired  and  haggard. — Charles- 
ton (S.  C)  News  and  Courier. 

Ru.MORS  that  Caruso  may  never 
sing  again  must  be  pretty  startling 
to  those  five  doctors  who  are  caring 
for  him.  Tliey  siiould  e.xert  every 
effort  to  got  him  in  shape  to  sing  at 
least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  order 
to  pay  their  bills. — Kansas  City  Star. 


-Savannah 


Coal  is  going  down— in  the  bins. — Albany  Journal. 

Instead  of  a  boom,  the  tariff  might  prove  a  boomerang.- 
News. 

The  two  principal  kinds  of  time  are  standard  and  wrist  watch. — Detroit 
Journal. 


-Greenville 


to  take  the  "hie 


out  of  Chicago. — 
Getting  it  away  from  him 


ct 


^ss- 


The  East  may  not  be  as  woolly  as  the  West,  but  it's  wilder.- 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  prohibition  agents  are  iryinf: 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  money  the  other  fellow  has  is  Capital, 
is  Labor. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

The  coal  profiteers  should  be  carried  up  to  the  peak  of  coal  prices  and 
thrown  off. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

What  will  they  do  with  AVall  Street  after  they've  run  all  the  crooks 
out  of  New  York'.' — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

■'Punish  the  home  brewers!"  urges  a  zealous  citizen.     Does  he  think 
they  aren't  being  punished'? — Kansas  City  Star. 

When  it  comes  to  protesting  against  something  or  other  those  German 
"supermen"  can  beat  the  world. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

One  can't  help  wondering  whether  the  man   who  would  reform   the 
world  has  succeeded  in  making  one  man  perfect. — Louisville  Post. 

Japan's  argument  that  she  cant  afford  to  reduce  her  navy  is  pure 

nonsense.     Cahfornia  has  no  navy. — 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Obregon  has  established  peace  in 
Mexico  so  effectively  that  New  York 
Cily  ought  to  send  for  him  to  do  the 
same  thing  here. — New  York  World. 
A  avorthless  fresh-air  system  in 
the  pubhc  schools  of  New  York  cost 
SS60.000,  but  that's  notliing  to  what 
hot  air  has  cost  the  city. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Considering  the  fact  that  oil  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lubricant,  it  cer- 
tainly does  cau.sc  an  awful  lot  of 
friction  in  international  affairs. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

M.\YBE  there  is  still  a  chance  of 
luring  the  dove  of  peace  into  the 
League  of  Nations  assembly.  China's 
representative  to  that  body  will  be 
Dr.  Koo. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Hurray!  We  thought  we'd  have 
to  pay  income  tax  this  year,  but  now 
we  hear  the  blanks  are  to  be  sent  by 
mail.  Nine  rahs  for  Burleson.  Long 
may  he  wave! — Nashville  Termessean. 

In  the  recent  elections  France  has 
lost  some  of  her  Senators  of  the 
Extreme  Right.  Most  people  in  this 
part  of  the  world  didn't  know  there 
were  such  Senators. — New  York  Eve- 
rting Post. 

A  letter  mailed  in  1900  has  just 
been  retiu-ned  to  the  writer,  because 
the  addressee  can  not  be  located. 
Burleson  is  to  blame  for  only  eight 
years  of  this,  but  his  was  the  only 
administration  that  gave  up  the 
search. ^A'onsas  City  Star. 
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TUL     BROKEN    BUTTERFLY. 

— Harding  iu  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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AMERICANS   RALLY   FOR  GREAT   CHILD-RELIEF  FUND. 
NATION-WIDE  DRIVE  IS  NOW  IN  FULL  SWING 


ENTHUSIASM  FOR  THE  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND 
is  now  at  high  tide  throughout  the  country,  as  the  State 
and  local  organizations  are  pushing  the  campaign  with 
great  energy  and  are  turning  in  the  splendid  results  of  their 
work.  All  feeling  of  indifference  has  vanished,  all  reluctance 
has  disappeared,  every  thought  of  previous  efforts  or  of  former 
"drives"  for  relief  funds  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  thought 
now  is  that  every  last  one  of  the  helpless,  suffering  waifs,  innocent 
victims  of  the  Great  War,  whose  hands  are  outstretched  to 
America  for  help,  must  he  fed  and  clothed  at  once. 

A  few  sentences  from  a  letter  just  received  from  the  J.  R. 
Wilson  Lumber  Companj',  North  Carolina,  to  The  Literary 
Digest,  well  expresses  the  enthusiasm  and  deep  purpose  which 
have  been  aroused  throughout  the  entire  nation  by  the  plain 
statement  of  facts  and  the  intensive  appeal  which  we  have 
been  making  during  the  past  three  months:  "The  response  to 
your  call  for  money-to  feed  the  8,.'")(K),(K)0  starving  children  of 
P]urope  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Will  America  do  her 
duty  to  a  starving  world?  Yes,  sh«!  will.  Will  she  answer  to 
the  call  of  the  (listrcst  nations  of  the  earth.  She  will  answer 
their  call.  The  spirit  of  love,  humanity,  sympathy,  and  kind- 
ness fills  the  great  sympathetic  American  heart,  that  goes  out 
to  the  suff(^ring  nations — the  starving  children — the  distrest 
of  earth.     Our  hearts  are  open,  the  apjwal  touches  us." 

Many  coninuinities  which  have  already  given  generousl}'  are 
increasing  and  often  doubling  lluir  contributions.  For  example: 
the  Commonwealth  (^haptcr,  Daugliters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Richmond,  Va.,  last  month  sent  a  check  for  $2,472, 
collected  from  the  people  of  that  city,  and  now  sends  another 
check  for  $2,405.60,  wliich  with  otlier  small  amounts  received 
makes  the  total  from  this  Chapter  ov<'r  $5,100.  Greenville, 
S.  C,  has  more  than  doubled  its  earlier  contribution  and  has 
reached  a  total  of  $4,499.  Ridgewood,  N.  .1.,  sending  $G,684 
to  be  added  to  its  previous  contributions,  writes:  "The  people 
of  this  vilhi^(^  have  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  your  irr(>- 
sistib'.e  appeal.  We  have  a  population  of  only  7,5(X),  but  we 
have  already  turned  in  more  than  $1  per  capita,  and  our  total 
will  soon  reach  $10,000,  or  $1.33  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Six  of  our  churches  have  given  from  $224  to  $1,()00  each, 
and  a  seventh  church  will  lak(»  an  offering  in  a  week  or  two. 
Our  Red  Cross  Chapter,  including,  with  Ridgewood,  the  towns 
of  Ilokokus,  Midland  Park,  and  Glen  Rock,  has  sent  $1,000; 
our  liigh  school,  $()00.  It  has  giv(>n  us  all  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  cooperate  in  this  life-saving  work."  These  are 
just  a  few  examples  of  what  hundnnls  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  are  doing.  Large  cities  are  turning  in  correspondingly 
large  amounts,  running  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  For  example:  In  November  the  Rochester  Patriotic 
and  Community  Fund  made  a  contribution  of  $50,000,  and  has 
now  felt  so  strongly  the  urgency  of  the  appeal  that  it  has  sent 
an  additional  contribution  of  $40,000,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
many  individuals  of  Rochester  have  sent  their  checks  direct, 
or  through  their  churches,  or  newspapers.  Just  this  past  week 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  has  sent  us  a  second  cheek  of 
$2,5()().73,  in  addition  to  a  previous  check  of  over  $2,000,  for 
contributions  gathered  by  tlial  newspap(>r.  Cincinnati  has  made 
a  first  contribution  of  $150,000,  and  this,  in  all  probability,  will 


be  followed  by  an  additional  contribution  later.  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  from  whose  citizens  we  have  already  received  scores  and 
scores  of  individual  checks,  has  now  made  a  further  contribu- 
tion of  $25,000,  and  will  probably  add  to  that  amount. 

The  real  pleasure  of  giving  to  save  the  lives  of  little  children 
has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  every- 
where. Hundreds  of  letters  have  come  to  The  Literary 
Digest  expressing  the  most  earnest  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  in  such  work.  This  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  S.  D., 
Massachusetts,  is  typical:  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  suggested 
the  gift  of  Liberty  bonds.  I  felt  I  had  sent  all  the  money  I 
could,  but  now  I  see  where  I  am  privileged  to  contribute  more, 
and  I  enclose  four  one-hundred-dollar  Liberty  bonds  to  be  added 
to  my  first  subscription,  so  very  grateful  to  be  shown  a  way 
in  which  I  can  help  a  few  more  little  ones." 

Ever\^where  the  people  have  caught  the  vision  of  great  need 
and  of  their  opportunity  and  privilege  to  meet  it.  Even  the 
American  Indians  of  the  Crow  Creek  reservation  have  seen  the 
outstretched  hands  of  the  hungry  children  and  have  heard  their 
appealing  cries,  and  a  long  list  of  contributors  has  come  -nnth 
a  letter  saying  that — "All  of  them  have  made  generous  contri- 
butions to  the  various  war-funds,  the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  and  they 
now  wish  to  be  represented  in  this  latest  philanthropic  move- 
ment." The  list  of  contributors  includes  many  such  names  as 
the  following:  Peter  Different  Horse,  Touched,  Reclining, 
Porcupine  IL^ad,  (^hunky  Woman,  Annie  Little  Cloud.  Medicine 
Nest,  Mary  Pretty  lioy,  Red  Hair,  Annie  Strong  Blanket, 
Mattie  Surrounded,  Fool  Bear,  Wooden  Horn,  Mrs.  Scalper, 
and  Mrs.  Seeking  Land. 

The  .lunior  Red  Cross  of  the  public  schools  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  writes:  "Please  accept  the  amount  transmitted  ($250)  and 
use  it  so  that  it  may  help  as  many  as  possible  to  grow  up  to  be 
strong  and  healthy  boys  and  girls.  We  are  anxious  to  do  our 
part  to  stop  the  'Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.'  We  are  glad 
to  help  these  children  of  Central  Europe,  for  we,  too,  are  children, 
and  desire  to  gladden  their  hearts  and  brighten  their  lives  so 
that  the  smiles  may  reappear  on  their  faces." 

This  great  eagerness,  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  American 
heart,  to  transform  suff(>ring  into  comfort  and  sorrow  into 
joy,  and  to  bring  back  the  smiles  to  the  faces  of  millions  of 
little  children,  is  making  sure  beyond  question  that  the  entire 
$33,0(K),000  needed  tor  food,  and  clothing,  and  medicine  will 
be  provided.  We  can  not  believe  that  a  single  man  or  woman 
whos(>  (>yes  read  these  words  Avill  wish  to  be  counted  out  of 
participation  in  this  necessary  and  beautiful  work. 

Please  send  no  more  money  direct  to  "  The  Literary  Digest," 
but  send  all  contributions  to  the  State  Treasurers  (see  list  on 
I«ige  S5  in  our  issue  of  January  15),  or  to  the  National  Treasurer, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City.  No  con- 
tributions received  by  The  Literary  Digest  after  January  17 
will  be  acknowledged  in  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  All 
contributions  received  after  that  date  were  too  late  for  printing 
in  the  present  issue.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  print  this  week 
the  entire  list  even  of  those  received  up  to  January  17,  and  the 
remainder  of  these  names  only  will  be  printed  next  week.  We 
urge  all  our  readers  to  give  the  heartiest  possible  support  to 
the  local  organizations  now  in  operation  and  to  continue  the 
most  generous  giving  until  the  great  fund  is  completed. 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND— Received  to  January  17,  1921 


$150,000— ClnclniinU  (Ohio)  Comroiinlly  Fund,  Flret 
('"iilrlliiiHcin. 

$40,000  UiichoHtcr  (Ndw  York)  Community  Fund,  Sec- 
mid    CciiilriliMtton. 

$25,000  YiiuiiKstowii  (Oliio)  Community  Fund,  First. 
•  'iintrllniliiii. 

$7,535.43    -'nirough    "A.    R.    A." 

$6.684.00 — C'lmrchcs.  Scliools  and  IViipIo  of  KUIgrwood. 
N.    J.     (Including    Uoliottus.    $i:!4;    JUdliiuJ    Tark.    $100). 

$5.967.72— IVudIo  of  KrunkUii  I'a.,  and  Vkliilty. 
lliniuKli    tliu    "News  Uerald." 


$4,000.00 — From    "Allofl."    Oorraantown,    Pa. 

$3.(93.93— Clllzons  of  Evanston,  111.,  Uirough  Evans- 
ton     ■Ni'ws-lndex." 

$2.566.73— PTOplo  of  Roohcitor.  N.  Y.,  Uirough  the 
"Tlnirs     I'nlon." 

$2.405.69— CommonwealUi  Chapter  D.  A.  K.,  Kich- 
niond.     Va. 

$2,017.86     I'l-oplo    of    nrfonville.    S.    C. 

$1.600.61' Calvary    ItapliMt    C'liuri'b,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

$1,500.00^    Knirry    I..    Walker. 

$1,324.45— Community  War  Chest,   Derby,   Conn. 


$1.300.00 -AUin     Township.     MoLt-an     County,     ni. 

$1.131.69— Tho  JlcLood  Wisliy  Men's  Bible  Class  of 
Trinilv    Meth.    Church.    So..    Sumter,    S.    C. 

$1,100.00— La<lies  of  tlio  KoreiKii  Colony  of  Tela. 
Spanish    Honduras.    Central    America. 

$1.005.92 -I'ciiple   of    ({oiicva.    N.    Y. 

$1,000.00  each  l.cigh  M.  IVarsall;  Ucno'  U  Cohen; 
"K.    r.    du    »'.■•;    Mrs.     Mahel    Wagnalls. 

$877.42 — Central     Ladles'     Colltge    of     l>-xinglon.     Mo. 

$856.81— Mt.    Auliuni    Prcshy.    Cliurch.    Ciuu.,    Ohio. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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AUSTRIA'S  COLLAPSE 


THE  RISE  OR  FALL  of  a  new  state  born  out  of  the 
cliaos  of  war  astonishes  no  one,  but  the  decline  of  the 
oldest,  haughtiest  monarchy  in  Europe  to  sheer  pau- 
perism, so  that  it  must  beg  its  way  on  the.  higlu-oad  of  interna- 
tional polities,  is  a  warning  as  much  as  a  grief,  say  those  who 
believe  that  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  guilty 
of  a  criminal  blunder  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Austria.  "No 
beaten  people  has  ever  been  handled  so  ruthlessly  or  with  so 
utter  a  disregard  for  its  necessities  since  the  intercourse  of 
nations  assumed  a  civilized  form,"  say  some  adverse  English 
critics,  and  even  in  the  French  press  we  find  the  Royalist  Action 
Fran^-atse  (Paris)  confessing  that  "we  broke  up  th'e  old  Austria 
without  regard  for  the  consequences,  and  now  the  consequences 


^YPPS^atES 


A    VIENNESE    TREATY    SOLIITION. 

"The  bayonet  of  the  Bolshevikis  mightior  tlian  the  pen." 

-^Morgen  am  Monlag  (Vienna). 

Ihrust  t]icms(>lves  upon  us."  The  leading  French  Socialist 
paper,  L' Ifvniaidte  (Paris),  charges  that  such  sympathy  as  is 
abundant  now  in  the  bourgeois  press  proceeds  not  from  feeling 
for  Austria's  sufferings  so  much  as  from  the  aspiration  to  gain 
iinancial  control  of  the  country.  Th(^  cause  of  Austria's  economic 
collapse  is  succinctly  stated  by  a  Viennese  contributor  to  the 
Lcipziger  Volkszeitung  (Ind.  Soc),  who  informs  us  that  Austria's 
agricultural  produce  is  sufficient  only  to  feed  the  people  for  three 
months  in  t-Avelve.  For  lack  of  coal,  Austrian  industries  are  re- 
duced to  one-third  their  prewar  output,  he  relates,  and  her 
])rewar  revenues  from  banking,  commerce,  et  cetera,  are  now 
stopt, 

"Plainly  there  is  only  one  solution  of  the  Austrian  problem, 
and  that  is  its  joining  v/ith  the  German  Reich.  Fusion  witli 
(Jermany  niiiy  not  end  our  misery  at  one  stroke,  we  Austrians 
know,  but  even  tho  Austria  is  doomed  to  die,  the  60,000,000 
of  Gei'inany's  7)opulation  have  it  in  their  power  to  rebuild 
Austria's  industrial  constitution,  and  renew  it,  under  the  form 
of  Socialism." 

As  a  political  entity.  A.- :tria  is  s^tid'to  have  "given  up  the 
ghost,"  according  to  press  dispatches,,  when,  on  January  11,  the 
Austrian  Government  announced  to  the  Entente  that"  it  was 
at  the  end  of  its  resource's  and  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
continue.     The    Government    declared   its   intention    to   retire 


and  place  the  administration  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
the  Reparations  Commission.  For  the  resuscitation  of  Austria, 
we  are  told,  the  Allied  governments  have  under  consideration  a 
plan  providing  for  an  Allied  loan  of  about  $300,000,000  to  be 
extended  in  instalments  within  the  next  five  years.  London 
dispatches  relate  that  the  plan  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  William 
Goode,  British  member  of  the  Austrian  Reparations  Com- 
mission, who  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  in  December 
predicted  that  \inless  the  Allies  gave  immediate  aid  to  Austria 
not  only  would  the  Government  collapse,  but  disorder,  unrest, 
and  misery  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  national  poverty.  Dis- 
cussing tlu^  Goode  plan  for  helping  Austria,  Baron  C.  K.  Franken- 
stein, Austrian  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  said  to  a 
London  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper  that  such  a 
loan  would  stop  the  printing  of  "nearly  valueless  paper  money, 
would  tend  to  stabilize  the  exchange-rate,  and  would  permit  the 
development  of  Austria's  natural  resources,  particularly  her 
valuable  water-power."  Bargn  Frankenstein  is  quoted  further 
as  follows: 

"Besides  the  actual  loan  of  money,  the  scheme  imder  con- 
sideration also  involves  arrangements  for  credit  aliroad  and  the 
development  of  trade  relations  with  neighl)oriug  staters. 

"If  the  plan  is  adopted  and  either  French  or  English  bankers 
or  their  respective  governments  will  supply  the  funds,  Austria 
should  pull  through  and  become  self-sufficient  in  five  or  six 
years.  If  this  plan,  or  some  similar  one,  is  not  adopted,  Austria 
can  not  go  on.     She  is  staggering  now;  she  will  fall. 

"I  believe,  if  the  Cabinet  resigns  and  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission does  not  take  charge  of  the  country,  the  first  step  in  the 
dissolution  which  would  follow  would  be  that  each  of  the  seven 
states  that  now  compose  Austria,  would  set  up  its  own  govern- 
ment and  try  to  save  itself.  The  states  nearest  to  Germany 
would  try  to  secure  annexation  to  the  German  Republic.  There 
Avould  be  another  partition  of  Austria.  Some  of  the  states 
would  try  to  remain  independent.  There  would  be  revolution 
and  communism.  Austria  would  break  down  completely.  We 
have  much  industrial  unrest  in  Austria  now  and  more  than  half 
the  people  are  Social  Democrats.  These  might  easily  swing  to 
Bolshevism.  Tho  collapse  of  Austria  might  be  the  beginning  of 
Avild-fire  in  Central  Europe.  P]very  delay  increases  the  danger. 
Unless  Austria  is  aided  soon  these  things  may  come  to  pass." 

The  Vienna  Arbeiicr  Zcitung  (Soc.  Dem.)  declares  that  it  is 
not  sympathy  with  Austria  that  moves  the  Entente  Powers  to 
assuage  her  suffering,  but  their  realization  that  "the  collapse  of 
Austria  would  kindle  a  fire  from  which  all  Europe  might  go  up  in 
flames."  This  paper  charges  tha't  the  Entente  Powers  realize 
that  the  wreck  of  Austria  is  their  work,  and  adds: 

"They  have  deprived  us  of  ev(>rything  necessary  to  live  and 
of  everything  that  belonged  to  us  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of 
self-determination.     Of  their  miscarriage  of  decisions  we  are 
the  product,  and  our  fate  is  their  inescapable  responsibilitj'T" 

The  Vienna  Neue  Zeit  (Lib.)  charges  that  the  French  disposed 
of  Austria's  future  just  as  they  pleased,  and  goes  on: 

"They  denied  us  union  with  Germany.  They  saddled  us 
with  a  Reparations  Commission  that  costs  more  than  a  milliard 
a  year  and  devotes  itself  to  making  graceful  speeches.  If  flu; 
Entente  had  really  accomplished  anything  toward  the  better- 
ment of  Austrian  exchange  since  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  the 
situation  to-day  would  not  be  so  calamitous.  But  the  first  two 
years  of  the  republic  were  wasted.  .  .  .  Foodstuff  credits  given 
us  in  charity  can  not  be  seriously  considered.  But  we  can 
consider  seriously  the  fact  that  the  Entente  Powers  gave  our 
country  uj)  to  a  plague  of  international  locusts — financiers,  indus- 
trialists, et  cetera — and  they  have  literally  devoured  Austria." 


There  are  not  many  alternatives  in  the  way  of  v\'orking  out 
Austria's  salvation,  remarks  the  Tjondon  DdHy  Telegraph,  which 
proeeeds: 

"One  of  them  is  union  with  Germany,  which  might,  on  sen- 
timental grounds,  be  welcome  to  the  predominantly  Teutonic 
population  of  l'pj)er  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Vorarlberg, 
and  Tyrol,  lint  such  a  modification  of  the  Peace  settlement 
could  not  be  permitted.  France  did  not  fight  so  hard  for  victory 
in  the  war  in  order  to  give  Germany  a  new  recruiting  field,  nor 
Italy  that  she  might  be  faced  across  her  new  northern  frontier 
with  the  Tedesehi  in  a  new  and  more  formidable  shape.  Nor  is 
piecemeal  annexation  feasible.  At  tlu>  worst  Switzerland  might 
take  over  V<)rarl))erg  to  save  the  pof)ulation  from  destruction; 
but  Upper  Austria  and  Salzburg  coidd  not  join  Bavaria  without 
producing  political  complications,  nor  would  Italy  be  willing 
that  Serbia  should  incorporate  Styria  and  (-arinthia.  And  who 
is  to  have  Vienna?  That  city,  even  in  its  eclipse,  is  one  of  the 
great  economic  and  strategic  centers  of  the  world.  He  who 
holds  it  commands  much  of  the  transit  trade  of  the  Danul)e  basin 
and  the  main  commercial  routes  from  northern  Phirope  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Magyars  would  lik<^  it,  and  so  would  the 
Gzecho-Slovaks;  and  they  could  quarrel  over  it  for  ever,  with  the 
active  assistance  of  Poles,  Serbs,  and  Germans.  It  is  too  great  a 
prize  to  be  tossed  into  the  arena.  Like  Constantinople,  it  seems 
that,  until  calmer  conditions  prevail,  it  had  better  be  placed 
under  international  guardianship  and  guarantJ^" 

The  latter  suggestion  is  made  by  the  Reparations  Commission, 
The  Daily  Telegraph  goes  on  to  say,  but  the  Commission  "wishes 
to  extend  the  process  to  the  Austrian  Republic  as  a  whole." 
As  to  the  money  whicli  Austria  must  have  at  once,  it  should  be 
granted  in  a  substantial  sum,  at  least  fifty  million  sterling 
(•1185,000,000),  and  perhaps  more,  for  which  Austria  should 
grant  in  return  control  of  public  finance  and  revenue  by  the 
Entente  Powers.  With  this  control  assured  and  exercised  by  a 
Franco-British  (^alsse,  this  newspaper  says,  Austria  could  raise  a 
guaranteed  internal  loan  and  through  concessions  to  foreign 
capitalists  be  able  to  develop  her  water-power,  her  mineral 
deposits,  and  her  industrial  resources.  Her  Allied  patrons 
would  be  responsible  for  her  needs  in  coal  and  coke,  and  would 
supervise  an  increased  production  of  milk,  cereals,  and  potatoes. 
In  return  they  would  have  oversight  of  the  operations  of  a  uon- 
partizan  budget  commission,  enforcing  national  and  municipal 
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THE   YOKE   OF   EUROPE. 

— Nebclspalter  (Ziiru-h). 


THE    SWORD    CROPS    ARK    RISINCJ. 
Peacemakers — "  Why,  we  thought  it  was  to  sprout  ©live-branches!  " 

The  Star  (London). 

economies  and   sternly  reducing  governmental   [and    military 
expenditures.     The  Daily  Telegraph  says  further: 

"If  this  plan  is  promptly  adopted,  and  efficiently  carried  out, 
the  Austrian  Republic  may  Ik>  preserved,  and  gradually  nursed 
back  to  solvency  and  a  relative  prosperity;  and,  perhaps,  even- 
tually reassume  its  place  as  the  nucleus  and  center  of  an  economic 
Danubian  Confederation.  It  is  not  a  task  that  can  be  relegated 
either  to  the  Reparations  Commissioners  or  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Western  Powers.  France  and  Great  Britain, 
and,  if  she  will,  Italy,  must  undertake  the  necessary  financial 
and  administrative  control.  They  would  probably  much  prefer 
not  to  do  so,  for  they  have  responsibilitit's^nd  burdens  enough 
already.  But  they  have  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Either 
they  must  help,  in  a  vigorous  and  energetically  practical  manner, 
or  Austria  will  perish.  And  that,  as  we  have  shown,  would  be  a 
catastrophe,  not  for  her  unhappy  peoi)le  only,  but  for  all  who  are 
interested — as  we  are  and  the  French — in  the  stability  and  poise 
of  Europe.  'If  there  were  no  Austria,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invent  one.'  That  famous  dictum  still  has  a  measure  of  truth. 
Humanity  and  policy  alike  warn  us  that  Austria,  or  what  is 
left  of  it.  must  not  suffer  extinction,  and  it  is  clear  that  only 
tlie  direct  intervention  of  the  Entente  Powers  (since  America, 
unhappily,  will  do  nothing),  and  substantial  financial  aid  on 
their  part  will  avail  to  save  this  torn  and  palpitating  relic  of  a 
once  mighty  empire." 

In  the  view  of  the  !Manchest«r  Guardian,  one  other  reform 
is  imperative,  and  it  outlines  that  reform  in  these  words: 

"So  long  as  Russia  is  excluded  from  her  share  in  the  trade 
and  production  of  Europe  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  save  Central 
Europe.  We  are  asking  peoples  who  are  in  a  desperate  fix  to  buy 
from  a  distance  what  they  might  buy  from  their  neighbors,  to 
import  from  countries  where  the  exchange  is  heavily  against 
them  instead  of  from  countries  where  they  ai"e  under  no  such 
o\trwhelming  disadvantiige.  It  is  not  Austria  alone  that 
suffers,  tho  her  case  is  tlu^  worst.  All  Central  Europe  and  Italy 
are  in  the  same  position.  They  are  all  paying  for  the  criminal 
delay  in  restoring  i)eace  and  trade  relations  btt\vet>n  Europe  and 
Russia.  To  tleprive  Europe  of  the  grain  markets  of  Kussia  and 
of  the  productive  energy  and  genius  of  Germany  is  to  drive  her 
from  relative  pn)sprrity  into  what  Mr.  Brailsford  has  well  called 
a  'sluiti  existence.'  That  is  the  fate  whicli  our  statesmen  are 
inviting.  It  is  the  fate  of  one  state  at  this  moment.  It  will  be 
the  fate  of  other  States  to-moiTow,  and  in  the  long  run.  if  the 
necessary  remedies  are  not  applied,  no  part  of  Europe  can  hope 
to  escape  it." 

In  France  the  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  observes: 

"The  continuance  or  disappearance  of  Austria  as  an  inde- 
j)endent  state  is  a  matter  of  European  policy.  Financial  ex- 
l)edients  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  problem.  .  .  .  The 
entire  policy  of  the  Entente  Powers  toward  Central  Europt> 
nuist  be  so  onlered  as  to  insure  the  continued  independence  of 
Austria.  All  the  states  created  or  enlarged  at  the  expense  of 
the  old  A\istria-Hungary  must  be  associated  in  this  policy.  Are 
we  ready  ft)r  this?  Are  they  ready  ft>r  it?  That  in  a  won!  is 
the  nub  of  tho  matter." 
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GERMANY   MUST  PAY" 
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ERMANY  MUST  PAY"  is  the  cry  of  the  French 
nation  as  unanimous  as  "Vive  la  France!"  and  the 
two  phrases  have  a  very  real  connection,  too,  we 
are  told,  for,  according  to  the  Paris  Gaulois,  the  question  is  no 
longer  whether  France  shall  merely  have  the  gains  of  victory, 
but  whether  she  shall  "live  or  die,"  and  whether  she  shall 
"escape  the  monstrous  paradox  it  would  be  to  have  a  conquered 
Germany  rear  itself  upon  the  ruins  of  victorious  France  and 
whether,  while  Germany  suspended  her  indiemnity  payments, 
France  should  bo  in  bankruptcy."  The  Paris  Democratic 
Nouvelle  declares  that  France's  financial  situation  "is  extremely 


FRANCE'S    EMERGENCY    PREMIER. 

Aristide  Briand,  who  says   "we  have  the  warmest  desire  to  be  on 

a  friendly  footing  with  the  British  and  American  nations,  but  there  is 

a  pact,  signed  at  Versailles,  which  must  be  fulfilled." 


critical"  and  can  not  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  "as 
the  so-called  victor,  France  not  only  pays  an  interest  on  the  200 
milliards  ($13,000,000,000)  which  it  spent  to  resist  the  German 
onslaught,  but  must  also  find  the  money  needed  for  rebuilding 
the  devastated  regions,  for  payment  of  war-pensions,  for  the 
defrayal  of  the  charges  of  the  armies  of  occupation,  since  this  is 
the  situation  in  which  France  has  been  placed  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  odious  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  capitulations  of  the 
politicians.  These  costs  transform  themselves  into  a  budget  of 
m  milliards  ($3,250,000,000),  half  of  which  sum  should  be  paid 
by  Germany,  but  is  not  being  paid  by  her."  Such  editorial 
expressions,  vociferously  echoed  in  some  sections  of  the  French 
press,  confirm  the  reports  of  Paris  correspondents  that  the  war- 
indemnity  forms  the  dominant  issue  in  France's  relations  with 
Germany,  with  England  and  her  other  Allies,  and  with  her 
creditors,  chief  of  whom  is  the  United  States.  There  are  other 
questions  pending  between  France  and  Germany,  as,  for  instance, 
tho  fulfilment  of  German  disarmament  promises,  but  "the  really 
big  issue  is  reparations,  and  much  of  the  diplomatic  play  about 
other  questions  is  more  or  less  jockeying  for  advantage  with 
regard  to  the  indemnity." 


France  not  only  gets  the  major  part  of  what  Germany  may 
pay,  we  are  told,  but  she  is  in  the  greatest  need  of  what  is  due  to 
her,  and  the  most  dramatic  effect  of  the  domestic  conflict  about 
how  Germany  is  to  be  made  to  pay  was  the  downfall  of  the 
cabinet  of  Premier  Lc^ygues,  on  January  12.  In  a  request  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  his  ministry  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4()3 
to  125,  said  to  be  the  largest  ballot  ever  cast  against  a  French 
government  since  the  foundation  of  the  Third  Republic.  After 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Raoul  Peret,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  to  form  a  cabinet,  President  Millerand  called  upon 
Mr.  Aristide  Briand  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  for  the  seventh 
time,  as  we  read,  "one  of  the  few  great  statesmen  in  France 
formed  a  cabinet."  From  Mr.  Briand's  statements  to  the 
press  we  may  gather  perhaps  the  clearest  impression  of  the 
French  situation.     In  one  interview  he  says: 

"All  depends  upon  immediate  realizations.  Restoration  of 
the  devastated  regions  and  relief  for  our  finances  depend  on  the 
reparations  settlements,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  de- 
termine as  soon  as  possible  the  draft  of  the  note  to  Germany 
telling  her  she  must  pay  the  first  annuities  required  to  balance 
our  budget,  what  she  must  pay  in  kind,  what  in  money,  and  what 
is  to  be  the  levy  on  German  industry.  Finally,  an  arrangement 
is  necessary  with  our  Allies  to  realize  on  our  German  credit." 

In  another  interview  with  an  Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  Paris  Premier  Briand  has  a  particular  thought  for  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following: 

"It  is  not  the  great  cabinet,  but  it  is  a  great  cabinet,  I  have 
formed.  My  ministers  and  myself  will  be  busy  men  looking 
after  France's  internal  affairs.  We  have  confidence  that  the 
American  Administration  will  look  after  its  own  affairs.  It 
may  be  Republican;  it  may  be  Democratic — it  matters  little; 
it  is  always  pro-French,  I  am  sure.  Please  tell  them  that  in 
America. 

"Those  who  have  been  in  France  for  many  years  understand 
that  we  are  not  a  militarist  nation.  We  have  the  warmest 
desire  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  British  and  American 
nations,  but  there  is  a  pact,  signed  at  Versailles,  which  must  be 
fulfilled.  I  trust  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  pact  we  come  not 
in  contest  with  our  friends." 

The  Paris  Temps  pays  tribute  to  the  high  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Briand,  as  well  as  to  the  immense  services  he  has  rendered  his 
country,  and  declares  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  will  pursue  "a 
pohcy  of  unity  at  home  and  friendly  relations  abroad."  Mr. 
Briand  thinks  sharply  and  succinctly,  according  to  the  Paris 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  as  he  has  assumed  office  in  a  difficult 
moment,  in  order  that  his  kind  of  ideas  may  be  applied,  the  one 
policy  to  be  pursued  is  "a  policy  of  united  effort  so  that  victory 
may  be  realized  to  the  full."  But  in  some  other  Paris  news- 
papers there  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Briand  and  his 
cabinet,  of  which  Le  Journal  says:  "It  contains  every  element 
except  Simon-pure  royalists  and  communists."  An  ardent 
supporter  of  former  President  Raymond  Poincare  for  the 
Premiership  is  Le  Figaro,  which  openly  declares  its  disappoint- 
ment and  characterizes  the  Briand  cabinet  as  "the  usual  patch- 
work ministry  according  to  the  prewar  formula."  Cryptically, 
UCEuvre  puts  a  question:  "We  have  a  new'ministry;  shall  we 
have  a  new  government?"  Altho  all  the  French  deputies  are 
for  a  policy  of  greater  firmness  in  dealing  with  Germany,  we 
read  in  Paris  dispatches,  the  Right  groups  are  for  "using  the 
iron  hand  ungloved ;  while  the  Left  groups  would  encase  the  iron 
hand  in  a  velvet  glove,  but  leave  the  glove  unbuttoned."  Former 
President  Poincare  is  said  to  be  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
"handling  Germany  without  gloves,"  while  President  Millerand 
is  reported  to  favor  the  glove  method.  It  is  said  also  that  Mr. 
Poincare  would  have  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet  Raoul 
Peret  attempted  to  form  and  failed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
veto  of  President  Millerand,  which  was  the  real  reason  why 
Mr.  Peret  gave  up  the  attempt  to  form  a  cabinet.  Incidentally, 
President  Millerand's  action  in  this  matter  confirms  his  reputa- 
tion as  "a  strong  President,"  we  are  told,  for  this  is  the  first  time 
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a  French  President  has  taken  a  direct  hand  in  the  organization 
of  a  cabinet.  In  connection  with  the  Allied  conference  on  the 
subject  of  reparations,  the  Paris  Liberie  recalls  that  Mr.  Briand 
knows  Mr.  Lloyd  Cicorge  very  well,  and  hopes  that  he  will  talk 
with  him  clearly  and  succinctly,  as  a  good  Frenchman  and  a 
good  diplomat.  This  veiled  admonition  to  France's  Premier 
attracts  attention  to  the  concern  exprest  in  sections  of  the  British 
jjress  lest  the  reparation  insistence  of  the  French  result  in  a 
strain  on  the  entente  cordiale.     The  London  Sunday  Times  says: 

"We  Britons  an^  perhaps  l)etter  a})le  to  appreciate  the  French 
aspirations,  since  we  have  but  recently  emerged  from  the  same 
dreams.  We,  too,  once  announced  our  resolve  to  search  the 
German  pockets  for  all  the  costs  of  the  war  without  realizing 
that  we  could  only  secure  them  if  we  permitted  (Jermany  to 
search  the  pockets  of  the  world,  and  that  even  then  the  results 
might  be  dubious,  for  the  reason  that  even  we  shared  Fi-ench 
apprehension  of  (Jerman  revanche. 

"But  as  the  fever  of  war  has  abated  we  have  realized  the  im- 
possibility of  any  real  recovery  of  Germany's  military  power 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  Our  realization 
that  the  world  can  not  preserve  the  past  and  that  it  must  live 
and  work  for  the  future  if  its  wounds  can  ever  begin  to  heal 
has  been  shared  by  every  one  of  our  Allies  save  France." 

A  somewhat  difTerent  presentation  of  Anglo-French  relations 
is  afforded  in  the  Socialist  weekly.  Justice  (London),  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Hyndman,  who  charges  that  England  has  failed  in 
courtesy  toward  France,  and  that  both  before  and  since  the 
Spa  conference  British  dispatches  and  communications  to 
France  have  been  "impolite."  This  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate, he  finds,  since  there  is  no  nation  which  attaches  more 
importance  to  courtesy  in  personal,  national,  and  international 
affairs  than  the  F'rench,  and  he  continues: 

"Especially  so,  when  the  frightful  injuries  she  has  sustained 
from  the  war,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  Germany  has  escaped, 
are  forced  upon  the  attention  of  her  people  every  day.  Whether 
her  policy  in  regard  to  Poland  and  Fiussia  fully  accorded  with 
our  vacillating  tactics  or  not,  the  maintenance  of  good  feeling 
between  the  two  most  advanced  democracies  of  Europe  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  any  of  the  differences  which  have 
arisen.  The  governments  of  our  respective  countries  are  at 
present  given  over  to  a  sordid  imperialism,  dictated  by  financial 
interests.  We  are  no  better,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  worse  in 
this  respect  than  Erance.  Ireland,  Mesopotamia,  and  India 
more  than  countorl)alauce  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  Syria,  and 
Morocco.     But  this  policy  must  give  way  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Channel  as  the  peoples  come  by  their  own.  For  this  and  many 
other  reasons  it  is  the  duty  of  England  as  a  whole  to  remedy 
tlie  dangerous  blundering  of  her  i)oliticians  by  restoring  as 
rai)i(lly  as  possible  the  line  spirit  of  comradesliip  which  prevailed 
during  war  and  should  perpetually  continue  in  peace." 


CANADIAN   PLEAS   FOR  DISARMAMENT 

DISARMAMENT  AS  PEACE  INSURANCE  is  hailed 
heartily  in  some  sections  of  the  Canadian  press  altho 
in  others  we  find  a  certain  mood  of  skepticism,  because 
"no  nation  seems  ready  to  disarm  voluntarily. "  and  the  authority 
of  the  League  of  Nations  is  "as  yet  only  a  thing  to  be  expected." 


WOKDS— .\ND    DEED.S. 

"Peace  and  good  will  we  all  acclaim!" 

These  words  are  on  their  lips. 
They  pledge  themselves  in  friendship's  name — 

With  accent  on  the  "ships." 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 

But  a  stout  champion  of  "Down  Arms"  is  the  Halifax  Herald, 
which  declares  that  the  world  "wants  peace,  wants  protection, 
and  is  tired  of  aggression."  A  wild  scramble  for  naval  supremacy' 
can  l(>ad  only  to  "bankruptcy  or  war,"  in  the  view  of  this  daily, 
published  at  a  great  naval  base,  and  it  is  convinced  that  inter- 
national disarmament  is  the  "one  sure  road  to  world-wide  peace 
and  brotherhood."  The  economic  burden  of  armaments  is 
"less  tolerable  now  than  it  was  before  the  war,"  avers  the  Regina 
Leader,  and  "it  would  be  little  short  of  a  crime  if  the  race  in 
armaments  were  to  be  renewed  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  the  chief  competitors."  Says  the  Winnipeg 
Manitoba  Free  Press: 

"If  the  American  people  force  a  renewal  of  competition  in  the 
building  of  naval  arnuiments  they  will  maki-  a  very  sinister  con-;- 
tribution  to  the  world's  future.  For  increased  armaments  are 
not  guaranties  of  peace,  as  we  jollied  ourselves  into  believing  ten 
>ears  ago;  they  are  portents  of  war.  If  this  opportunity  for 
naval  disarmament  passes  it  may  not  recur  until  the  world  has 
again  been  convulsed  by  war." 

In  line  with  the  view  that  war  is  the  only  logical  end  of  com- 
petition in  armament,  the  Montreal  Star  cites  the  opinion  of 
General  Bliss  that  there  can  be  no  working  court  of  arbitration 
fur  international  disputes  while  nations  are  arming,  because  it 
will  be  alwaj s  possible  for  some  aggressive  Power  successfully 
tt)  defy  the  court,  just  as  Germany  defied  the  world  in  1914. 
The  Kingston  Standard  observes: 

"It  certainly  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  common  sense  of  na- 
tions, not  to  put  it  on  any  higher  grounds,  that  after  the  loss  of 
millions  of  the  fiower  of  their  manhood,  the  terrible  devasta- 
tion, the  wrecked  homes,  the  making  of  countless  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  havoc  which  the  ghastliest  war  in  history  has 
caused,  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
ilisarmament." 

Altho  the  world  is  crying  for  economy  in  government  ex- 
penditures and  for  a  reduction  of  tax  burdens  in  order  that 
business  may  live,  remarks  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Km/iire,  there 
are  still  "some  politicians  who  acquired  the  'war-mentality'  and 
can  not  shake  off  their  squandermauia,"  but  the  London  (Ont.) 
Adrertiser  believes  that — 


"In  Canada  the  last  scattering  squawks  for  a  navy,  and 
military  training,  and  fortifications,  and  all  that  nonsense  seem 
to  have  died  out.  We  have  settled  down  to  minding  our  own 
affairs,  concerning  ourselves  about  the  outside  world  onh'  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  where  we  can,  financial  aid  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  typhus  in  eastern  Europe,  credits  to  Roumania  for 
reconstruction.  If  the  Americans  go  on  with  armaments,  they 
will  seem  to  be  menacing  Latin-America  or  inviting  a  hostile 
combination  of  Latin-America  and  Japan.     Like  begets  like." 

By  way  of  comparison  to  the  foregoing,  we  cite  the  verdict  of 
the  Stratford  Herald  that  "the  United  States  could  not  droj) 
down  to  a  position  of  dependence  on  the  British  Empire  without 
itself  becoming  a  part  of  that  Empire."  This  daily  adds  that 
"a  middle  ground  which  neither  seeks  domination  nor  accepts 
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dependence  is  the  only  poUey  for  Americans,  and  that  is  quite 
consistent  vdih.  a  reasonable  agreement  so  to  limit  future  build- 
ing as  to  preser\'e  the  present  balance  among  the  three  existing 
naval  Powers."  Canada's  former  Premier,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
is  commended  by  the  Ottawa  Citizen  for  his  pronouncement  in 
favor  of  disarmament,  and  it  says: 

"The  International  Joint  Commission,  made  up  of  Canadian 
and  United  States  Commissioners  in  equal  number  and  status, 
is  a  model  of  higher  civilized  relations  between  neighbors. 
Civilization  is  surely  ready  to  move  forward.  The  people  look 
to  such  statesmen  as  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  act  as  the  torch- 
bearers." 

Much  less  hopeful  is  the  Montreal  Herald,  which  remarks: 

"International  affairs  are  not  yet  sufficiently  settled,  and  the 
authority  of  the  League  is  as  yet  only  a  thing  to  be  expected. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  air  will  be  sufficiently  cleared  by  the 
time  the  Assembly  meets  again  to  permit  of  some  decision  upon 
a  question  whicli  at  the  Paris  Conference  last  year  was  regarded 
as  the  ver\'  fulcrum  of  peace." 


STRIKES   THAT   HURT  LABOR 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  HIGH  COST  OP  LIVING 
constitute  the  melancholy  harvest  reaped  by  excessive 
striking,  is  the  comment  of  some  on  the  record  of 
conflict  during  1920  between  employer  and  employee.  As  to 
the  high  cost  of  living  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Syndicalist 
National  Labor  Federation  of  Spain  issues  a  manifesto  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  "continuous  strikes  for  higher  wages  have 
brouo-ht  about  the  existing  serious  situation.  Increases  obtained 
by  cruel  struggles  simph^  return  to  the  pockets  of  employers  in 
higher  costs  of  food  and  other  articles  of  neeessitj."  Unemploy- 
ment as  another  result  of  strikes  is  best  evidenced  in  England, 
we  are  told  by  an  investigator  for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
who  quotes  an  industrial  authority  as  saying  that  altho  there 
are  many  other  contributory  causes  to  unemployment,  including 
the  rate  of  exchange,  strikes  '■eontril)ute  very  seriously,  par- 
ticularly such  stoppages  as  tho.se  of  the  iron-molders  and  miners." 
This  authority  is  reported  as  saying  further: 

"The  disturbance  to  industry'  is  enormous.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  goes  to  labor,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
a  primary  consideration  in  contracts.  You  can  not  estimate 
what  it  will  be;  you  can  not  rely  upon  those  who  supply  you 
Avith  material,  nor  uixtn  those  you  are  anxious  to  employ. 
Lntil  you  can  stabihze  labor  you  can  not  carry  on  yo\ir  indus- 
tries, and  that,  in  brief,  means  you  can  not  provide  employment." 

The  strike  of  the  EngUsh  iron-molders,  which  lasted  fifteen 
weeks,  dislocated  the  engineering  and  other  trades  dependent 
on  them,  according  to  The  Daily  Telegraph's  investigator,  who 
tells  us  the  effect  of  this  dislocation  is  still  being  felt.  Important 
contracts  for  public  and  other  works  were  held  up  for  lack  of 
necessary  material,  and  British  industries  were  put  out  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  firms,  according  to  this  informant,  who 
saj's  that  British  employers  could  not  make  tenders  for  eon- 
tracts  at  home  or  abroad,  as  they  were  without  the  material 
they  needed  and  any  assurance  about  the  improvement  of  the 
situation.  In  another  key  industry,  coal-mining,  the  strike 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  many  other  branches  of  trade,  and  it 
reduced  work  and  wages  in  the  industries  set  out  below  by  the 
percentages  recorded  in  this  London  newspaper: 


Cotton 

AVoolen 

Linen 

Jute 

Hosiery 

Lace 

Bleanhinji,  etc.  . 
Boot  and  shoe. . 
Shirt  and  coUar. 


Rfduction 
in  Percentage 
of  Employees 

5.0 
1.5 
2.6 
1.2 
1.7 
5.4 
4.3 
1.5 
1.0 


Decrease 

in  Wages 

Paid 

2C.5 
22.7 

8.1 
38.7 
13.0 
11.8 
43.G 

9.1 

8.9 


Tailoring 

Printing 

Paper 

Pottery 

Glass 

Brick 

Cement 

Food      prepara- 
tion   


Reduction 
in  Percentage 
of  Employees 

4.4 

0.4 

4.0 
.39.1 
16.0 
11.6 

0.9 


3.5 


Decrease 

in  Waiies 

Paid 

19.9 
3.5 
14.9 
48.7 
16.3 
13.3 
2.2 

8.5 


The  loss  of  wages  in  these  industries  amounted  to  £218,664, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  figures  fall  far  short  of  expressing  the 
full  effect  of  the  strike,  for— 

"These  figures  are  based  on  returns  supplied  by  only  a  pro- 
portion of  the  employers  and  do  not  include  the  loss  in  small 
firms  brought  to  a  standstill.  As  in  the  case  of  the  imemploy- 
ment  caused  by  the  molders'  strike,  the  effect  is  felt  for  a  long 
time  after  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  engineering 
trades,  already  hit  by  the  molders'  strike,  suffered  again  by  the 
action  of  the  miners,  short  time  having  to  be  worked.  While 
the  iron-molders'  industry  was  reported  to  be  good  after  their 
dispute  terminated,  some  engineering  firms  had  to  close  down 
because  of  lack  of  coal,  and  that  in  time  must  have  its  effect  on 
the  molders,  as  they  must  have  an  outlet  for  the  results  of  their 
labor.  To  cite  a  concrete  example  of  how  a  strike  in  a  k(>y 
industry  throws  other  trades  out  of  work,  no  fewer  than  111.000 
people  were  discharged  or  suspended  on  the  second  day  of  the 
miners'  stoppage,  29,000  owing  to  the  entire  closing  of  works 
and  82,000  owing  to  reduction  of  staffs.  There  -were  7.5,000 
discharges  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  16,000  in  the  en- 
gineering and  ship-building  industry  in  the  week  ending  October 
19  alone." 


PAPER  CLOTHES 


PAPER  CLOTHES  are  not  made  of  sheets  of  ordinary 
paper,  as  some  seem  to  think,  but  of  cloth  woven  from 
papcT  yarn  similar  to  the  paper  twine  sometimes  used  in 
wrajipiiig  small  parcels.  This  yarn  may  be  mad<>  from  twisted 
ribbons  of  jmper  or  spun  directly  from  the  pulp.  The  woven 
product  looks  like  bur- 
lap. It  is  not  elegant 
enough  for  the  fastidi- 
ous, but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  whole  suit  may 
be  had  for  00  cents 
and  an  overcoat  for 
55 — prices  that  have 
tlieir  advantages.  The 
Germans  got  used  to 
textiles  of  this  sort  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  we 
may  see  them  here  en^ 
long.  An  exhi])ilion  of 
paper  clothing  and 
other  paper  textile  prod- 
ucts, assembled  by  the 
Government,  has  l)eeti 
showing  in  Wasliinglon 
and  is  now  on  its  way 
through  the  country. 
Possil)ly  (he  man  wjio 
lias  been  paying  .flOO 
for  his  suits  when  lie 
could  barely  afforti  $.")() 
may  feel  some  tempta- 
tion to  r(K?oup  by  wear- 
ing a  few  of  th('  50-cent 
variety.  Writes- VV.  F. 
iSchapliorst  in  Paixr 
(Now  York): 

"  Paper  and  textile 
mamifacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  scru- 
tinizing Gernum  and 
Austrian  paper  clolhiiig 
and  otJKT  pnlp-|)ro(l- 
ucts  as  to  their  prol)- 
able  efT(>ct  as  a  com- 
petitive factor  in  Amer- 
ican export  trade.  Many 
reports  hav(»  be(>n  re- 
ceived as  to  (h(>  prog- 
ress made  in  Germany 
ntid  Austria  in  tlie  use 
of  pulp  for  wearing-ap- 
parel and  other  articles. 

The  American  (Miainber  of  (^ommerce  in  London  reports  Ihal 
one  store  on  Mie  Strand  luis  on  hand  a  stock  of  tO.OOO  of  tliese 
suits  at  a  price  averaging  60  cents  per  suit,  American  money. 
(Jermjiy  jnid  Anslri.in  iiuiruifiiclurers  are  sliipping  large  »piini- 
tilies  to  Kal.x,  'I'nrkey,  Argenliiia,  and  other  eonntries. 

"The  paper-clothing  industry  was  regarded  in  the  United 
States  oiilv  as  a  measnn*  of  necessity  forced  upon  the  Germans 
with  no  probable  signiti(viiice  (o  the  textile  and  pa]ter  trades 
after  the  war.  No  thought  was  given  apparently  to  the  in- 
dustry as  a  possible  <'oinpetilor  with  cheap  American  clothing 
under  normal  conditions,  l)u(  in  view  of  fnrlber  r(>ports  it  seems 
that  the  Gernum  and  Austrian  manufacturers  intend  to  intro- 
duce into  the  !nark(>ts  of  the  world  these  pulp  and  paper  sub- 


IMiuio  ))>  liitcraatioiial. 

I'APKK    SUITS    IN    WASHINGTON    LAST    SUMMER.  ' 

Mama.  papa.  amX  sonny  k<>  shoppiiiK  in  tlicir  now  suits  of  paper  inuxirtcd  from 
.\iistria  The  suits  cost  SiJ.U.'i  and  have  been  placed  on  exliiliilioii  liy  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Couuiiorco.  The  majuifaeturers  riaim  tti;il 
the  suits  are  \vashal>lo  and  a  little  ordinary  soap  and  water  will  make  them  look 
like  now.  Workiunmen's  overalls  can  bo  manufactured  for  tlio  low  flgurc  of 
llft(>en    ceiils       Many    other    artieles    of    paper    are    on   (^xhiliitimi    .il    the    nnrcan 


stitutes  for  ordinary  clothing.  Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
^nd  Domestic  Commer(;e  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
German  product  will  meet  with  favor  in  the  United  States,  as  the 
material  is  too  coarse  and  unfinished.  Further  improvements 
and  refinement  in  manufacture  may  refute  the  opinion.  If  these 
suits  are  sold  here   the  market  will  be  Umited  and  confined 

probably  to  fields  where 
rough,  unskilled  labor 
predominates.  Even 
then  a  low  price  of  ap- 
proximately $1  per  suit 
would  l)e  made  neces- 
sary to  attract  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of 
sales. 

"Clothing  manufac- 
turers who  visited  the 
exhibit  held  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  re- 
cently evidenced  very 
httle  concern  about 
competition  after  they 
had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  material. 
General  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  qualit.\ 
of  the  clotliing  is  not 
good  enough  to  appeal 
to  the  a\-erage  Ameri- 
can. The  American  ex- 
])or(er  of  wearing-ap- 
parel may  experience 
diflicidties  in  foreign 
markets  wher(>  mone.\ 
is  not  so  plentiful  and 
standards  of  dress  are 
not  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States.  If  the 
])aper  goods  can  be  sold 
for  50  cents  or  $1,  ex- 
ports of  cheap  clothing 
from  tlu^  United  States 
may  be  atTected. 

"Fear  of  competi- 
tion in  foreign  markets 
led  the  Hnreau  of  For- 
eign and  DomesticCom- 
mere(>  to  collect  its  rx- 
liihit  wliicii  is  now  en 
roiilr  throughout  the 
country.  Samples  are 
a\ailabl(>  for  examina- 
tion by  manufacturers, 
and  (heir  opinion  is 
asked  <ui  the  probable 
seriousness  of  compe- 
tition in  foreign  mar- 
kets, be<'ause  of  the 
wide  ditTerence  in  prices, 
and  what  means  may  be  taken  to  ov»>reome  it,  if  necessary. 
TIh>  «'\hibit  will  be  on  display  in  the  otfices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in  l^altimore,  Philadelphia. 
New  York.  Boston,  Chuclaiid,  Cincinnati.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  large  cities.  When  (he  exhibi(,  arri\(>s  (he  local  press 
will  announce  it  and  manufacturers  and  busiiu>ss  men  will  be 
invited  to  visit  i(. 

"Paper  garmen(s  are  jiriccnl  from  15  (o  55  cents  each  wi(h 
40  per  cent,  paper  dodiing  selling  a(.  S2.(i5  per  suit.  All  paper 
overcoats  are  priced  a(  55  cents.  The  but(onholes  in  the  cloth- 
ing are  hand-made  and  the  sui(s  are  sewed  and  not  pasted 
(oge(her.  The  clo(h  is  evidendy  woven  from  (wis(ed  strands  of 
l>aper  or  i>ulp  and  the  finished  product  closely  resembli-s  burlap. 


"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  process  of  making  yarn 
and  twine  from  paper  is  of  some  antiquity.  The  Japanese  are 
apparently  the  first  ones  to  use  it.  A  number  of  patents  have 
been  granted  by  several  nations  for  spinning  paper  into  yarn, 
but  the  industry  did  not  become  of  any  importance  until  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Germany  could  not  import  the  usual  amount 
of  textile  raw  stuffs — cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax — during 
the  war.  Then,  late  in  1914,  some  of  the  German  textile-mills 
were  refitted  so  that  they  could  use  paper  as  a  raw  material. 
Paper  was  manufactured  from  wood  in  Germany,  but  the  best 
grade  was  imported  from  Sweden.  In  1914,  according  to  reports 
received  in  Washington,  Germany  adapted  25,000  or  30,000 
spindles  to  spinning  of  various  kinds.  These  mills  turned  out 
paper  yarn  at  the  rate  of  130,000  to  180,000  pounds  a  day.  The 
industry  grew  rapidly  and  in  1917  there  are  said  to  have  been 
approximately  900,000  spindles  at  work  turning  out  more 
than  3,000,000  pounds  every  day,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
per  spindle  per  day, 
which  is  five  or  six  times 
as  much  as  for  cotton 
yarn  of  the  same  counts. " 

Paper  fabrics  are  also 
manufactured  success- 
fulty  in  Norway,  where 
results  have  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the 
new  fabrics  will  soon  bo 
made  on  a  large  scale. 
They  consist  of  75  per 
cent,  paper  and  25  per 
cent,  cotton.  The  goods 
are  re  ported  to  be  soft 
and  warm:  a  little 
heavier  and  not  quite  so 
strong  as  cotton  goods, 
but  cheaper.  They  are 
suited  for  blouses, 
dresses,  curtains,  and  as 
a  substitute  for  heavier 
cotton  goods.  A  large 
sail-cloth  factory  inNor- 
way  is  experimenting 
with  paper  as  a  substi- 
tute in  marine  stuffs 
and  has  obtained  some 
promising  results.  It 
is  also  reported  that 
the  Hungarian  state 
railways  are  to  furnish 
their  employees  with 
garments  of  paper  fabric. 

"An  elaborate  exhibition  of  yarns  and  goods  woven  from  paper 
held  at  Chemnitz,  Germany,  is  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  the  American  Consul-General  at  Genoa,  Italy. 
Various  articles  which  are  now  manufactured  from  paper  in 
Germany  were  exhibited.  The  German  Society  of  Manu- 
facturers of  Underwear,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Chemnitz, 
aeranged  for  giving,  during  the  time  the  exhibition  remained 
open,  demonstrated  lectures  on  new  uses  to  which  these  sub- 
stitutes have  been  applied  in  Germany,  in  order  to  offer  the  people 
products  which  are  indispensable  to  domestic  economy  and  can 
not  be  manufactured  from  cotton  and  wool  because  of  the  short- 
age of  these  staples.  The  report  states  that  German  weavers 
are  making  increasing  use  of  the  paper  yarns. 

"As  textile  raw  materials  and  manufactures  became  scarce 
in  Scandinavia  during  the  war  paper-spinning  began  to  increase, 
especially  in  Sweden,  where  an  abundance  of  the  best  grades 
of  paper  and  pulp  are  available.  The  industry  had  not  reat^hed 
a  commercial  stage,  except  for  a  few  specialties,  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed.  No  person  in  Scandinavia,  one  of  the  reports 
received  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  states,  seriously 
thinks  of  ordering  clothes  made  from  paper  or  pulp  now  that 
commerce  is  again  open  and  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  and  silk  goods 
can  be  obtained  in  abundance. 

"The  process  of  manufacturing  paper  textiles  is  described 


Courtesy  ol  "  The  Scientfic  American,"  New  York. 

WHERE    TO    FIND    BETELGEUSE. 
Aspect  of  the  sky  to-night  (January  29)  at  9 :  30.    Arrow  indicates  Betelgeuse. 


The  writer  teUs  of  a  paper  fair: 


in  a  report  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  from  the  American  Commercial  Attache  at  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  The  most  common  method  is  to  cut  th(i 
paper  into  narrow  strips  and  twist  these  strips  on  spindles  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose.  The  process  is  simple  and  does  not 
require  nearly  as  many  preparation  machines  as  for  manu- 
facture of  cotton  or  other  textiles.  The  cost  of  manufacture, 
therefore,  is  less  than  for  any  other  textile  materials  because  of 
the  small  equipment  necessary  and  the  production  of  a  greater 
amount  of  yarn  jjer  unit  spindle.  The  cost  of  raw  material 
is  considerably  less  than  any  other  material  known  and  the  waste 
in  spinning  is  extremely  low.  It  is  reported  that  the  best  paper 
was  delivered  from  Sweden  into  Germany  at  1,600  Swedish 
crowns  ($428)  per  metric  ton.  At  normal  exchange-rates  this 
would  figure  at  a  little  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  whereas  cotton, 
when  available  on  the  Continent  at  all,  was  worth  30  to  40  cents. 
Binder  twine  from  paper  was  quoted  in  1916  as  low  as  2  marks 

per  kilo;  at  normal 
rates,  about  22  cents  a 
pound. 

"Another  method  is 
to  turn  the  original 
wood  -  pulp  into  yarn 
without  first  making  it 
into  paper.  This  meth- 
od should  be  cheaper 
and  more  susceptible 
to  variations,  says  the 
rejrort,  such  as  impreg- 
nating the  material 
with  waterproofing  and 
strengthening  materials 
and  colors.  Still  another 
]>rocess  comprises  the 
dissolving  of  the  wood 
fibers  by  various  sol- 
vents in  a  similar  way 
to  that  for  artificial  silk, 
so  that  the  threads 
emerge  from  the  ma- 
chine as  a  homogeneous 
substance  not  twisted. 
These  threads  may  after- 
ward be  twisted  if  de- 
sired. Paper  yarn  has 
been  spun  from  a  mix- 
ture of  paper  with  some 
raw  textile  substances, 
such  as  tow  and  various 
shoddies  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  and  to 
give  the  product  a  good 
appearance  and  jnore 
like  ordinary  cloth. 

"Paper  yarn  is  woven 
into  cloth  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  the  re- 
port continues,  including  the  use  of  cotton,  woolen,  or  other 
kinds  of  looms,  including  dobbies  and  jacquards,  and  thus  all 
the  usual  figiires  and  variations  of  colors  may  be  made.  The 
cloth  is  often  finished  to  have  the  same  general  appearance  as 
wool  or  cotton  and  may  be  printed  if  desired." 

This-  paper  cloth,  we  are  told,  has  been  extensively  used  in 
Germany  during  the  war  for  every  conceivable  purpose  and  has 
been  successful  in  varying  degrees  according  to  these  purposes. 
For  underclothing  and  all  goods  requiring  washing  it  has  not 
been  so  successful,  altho  when  waterproofed  .it  stands  washing 
a  number  of  times.  A  certain  kind  of  paper  toweling  could  be 
washed  thhty  times,  it  is  claimed.  For  outer  clothing  it  has 
been  a  success,  altho  exposiu*e  to  weather  and  wear  destroys  it 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  other  kind  of  textile.  We  read 
further: 

"In  the  opinion  of  many  Continental  experts  in  textiles  the 
future  of  paper  fabrics  hes  mostly  in  the  direction  of  goods  not 
intended  for  any  kind  of  clothing  and  not  intended  to  be  washed, 
such  as  wall-hangings,  curtains,  bedspreads,  millinery  trimmings, 
etc.  Technical  purposes  for  which  these  goods  could  be  use(l 
include  light-service  belting  for  machinery,  light  harness,  and 
insulating  material." 
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MEASURING   THE   INVISIBLE 

THE  FIXT  STARS  ARE  SO  FAR  AWAY  that  w«; 
know  them  only  because  their  light  reaches  us;  the 
most  powerful  telescope  can  not  reveal  th*>ir  disks,  but 
shows  them  only  as  minute  luminous  points.  Their  magnitudes 
are  thus  invisible;  there  is  nothing  to  observe  but  the  intensity 
and  character  of  their  light.  Estimating  the  magnitude  of  these 
bodies  has,  therefore,  been  much  like  guessing  at  the  size  of  a 
dog  shut  up  in  a  box.  But  now  Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  of 
Chicago  University,  who  has  already  perfected  methods  of 
accurate  measurement  by  means  of  the  interference  bands  shown 
by  two  light  rays,  has  succeeded  in  applying  these  methods  lo 
the  measurement  of  these  invisible  star-disks  with  startling 
results.  Michelson's  interferometer  has  been  for  years  widely 
known  and  used  by  scientific  men  to  measure  ultra-microscopic 
distances  close  at  hand;  it  was  not  dreamed  that  similar  methods 
could  ever  be  employed  on  objects  lost  in  the  depths  of  space. 
The  first  result  of  Michelson's  measurements  has  been  to  show 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  fixt  stars  are  vastly  larger  than  the 
only  one  that  is  anywhere  near  us,  namely,  our  sun.  The  first 
star  that  has  succumbed  to  the  new  method  proves  to  have  a 
diameter  some  .'500  linies  as  great  as  the  sun,  which  makes  its 
\  olume  about  27,000,000  timt^s  as  great.  These  di.s(;overies  were 
given  to  the  world  in  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Michelson  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Physical  Society  in  Chicago. 
Writes  a  special  correspondent  of  The  Times  (New  York): 

"Professor  ]VIich(>lson's  paper,  which  bears  the  title  of  'The 
Application  of  Interference  Methods  to  Astronomical  Measuri'- 
inents,'  gave  the  result  of  the  first  appli<*alion  of  the  devi<'e  to 
one  of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Orion,  Ali)ha  Orionis, 
whose  distiinee  has  already  b(<ri  delcrtnined  b\  parallax  method';. 
The  common  name  ol"  this  star  is  Uclelgtuse.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible hitherto  to  determine  the  distances  of  some  of  the  nearer 
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(^ONSTELLATU)N    OF   OKION. 


Hhowiiin  location  of  Botolnoiise.      "Thiulislanco  of  Bi'tolRcuso  from 

tho  earth  is  pcrliaps  i.W  '  linlit  yoars."  (ba(  is.  Ilic  lijilil  (liat  strikes 

your  eye   wlien   you  loolv    up  at  it  started  on  iln  journey  from  (he 

Htar  at  the  rate  uf  18(>,UUU  uiilos  a  bocuixl  151)  years  ago." 
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stars,  Iho  the  nearest  is  trillions  of  miles  away,  by  measuring 
their  parallax,  and  the  masses  of  binary  stars  ha\e  been  coin- 
))uted  by  other  melliods  involving  riuiihematical  consideration 
of  their"  observed  period.      But  th(»  method  announced  by  Pro- 


fessor Michelson  is  most  remarkable  in  being  the  first  which  has 
successfully  determined  the  actual  diametrical  size  of  a  star. 

"The  result  of  the  measurement  of  Alpha  Orionis,  or  Betel- 
geuse,    as   accomplished   by   Professor   Michelson's  method,  is 
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From  the  New  York  "Times  " 

THE    COLOSSUS    OK    THE    SKIES. 

Tlio  shaded  portion  of  the  diatrrani  sliows  (he  size  of  Betelgeuse 
compared  with  (lie  orbits  of  our  planets.  As  will  l)e  seen,  (he  star 
would  nearly  fill  the  orbit  of  Mars.  The  sim  and  the  planets  as 
shown  liere  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sun.  for  example,  if  cor- 
rectly drawn  to  scale,  would  ho  only  l-!0()th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  would  lake  about  27,()00.(MK)  sims  like  it  to  erpial  Betelgeuse, 
alt  ho  the  diameter  of  our  sun  is  somelhiug  like  .siKi.OOO  miles. 


asloimdiiig.  Hetelgeust>  has  a  dianieler.  it  was  discovered,  a 
lilllc  more  than  three  hundnd  times  that  of  the  sun,  and  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  the  orbit  of  the  ])lanet  Mars.  To  be  explicit, 
the  diameter  of  Betelgeuse  is  2(i().()(H).(MK)  miles.  If  it  were 
placed  as  near  to  us  as  the  sun  its  brilliant  surface  would  fill 
out  the  whole  vi.sible  heavens.  C\)mpared  with  the  stm  in  vol- 
ume it  is  "JT.fXKl.tXH)  times  as  great.  Thes(>  dimensions  make 
the  bodies  in  our  solar  system  seem  most  minute  and  insignif- 
icant and  present  the  conception  of  celestial  bodies  of  magni- 
tudes hitherto  unmeasured  and  almost  beyond  comprehension. 
It  woidd  take  trillions  of  glolies  like  our  little  earth  to  equal 
Betelgeuse  in  size. 

"Betelgeuse  is  the  northern  star  of  the  brilliant  constellation. 
Orion,  lying  above  the  giant's  shoulder.  This  constellation  is 
the  finest  spectacle  of  the  skies  and  is  conspicuous  on  any  clear 
evening  in  winter.  The  distanc(>  of  Betelgeuse  from  the  earth 
is  perhaps  l.")!)  'light  years,'  that  is,  the  light  that  strikes  your 
eye  when  you  look  up  at  it  started  on  its  journey  from  the  star 
at  the  rate  of  lSt»,0(K)  miles  a  second  l.">0  years  ago. 

"The  method  used  l)y  l*rofes.sor  Michelson  was  first  applied 
with  the  eight-foot  reflecting  telescope  at  Mount  Wilson,  in 
soiiIIktu  California.  The  mirror  of  the  teIeseo])e  was  obscured 
by  an  oi)a(Hie  cap  with  two  slits  adjustable  in  width  and  dis- 
tance apart.  When  the  instrument  is  focused  on  a  star,  then, 
instt^ad  of  an  image  of  the  star,  there  appears  a  series  of  inter- 
ference bands  arranged  at  equal  <listances  apart  and  parallel  to 
th(»  two  slits.  When  the  slits  are  sei)arated  a  distance  between 
thetn  will  be  attained  at  which  the  fringes  disappeju*.  A  simple 
formula  tluMi  gives  the  angle  subtended  by  the  star,  and  when 
this  angle  and  the  distance  of  the  star  are  known  the  diameter 
of  lh(>  star  can  be  readily  d(>termined. 

"A  still  tnore  |)owerfiil  device  is  obtained  by  using  two  adjust^ 
able  mirrors  with  an  'interferonu>ter'  attachment,  instead  of  the 
telescoi>e  and  slits.  It  is  this  latter  device  which  has  been 
ai)plied  with  such  remarkable  success  in  measuring  the  diameter 
of  Betelgeuse. 

"The  method  of  I'rofessor  Michelson  has  also  been  appUed 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  at  the  Mount  Wilson  ObstTvatory  to 
th«'  measurement  of  th(>  star  Capella,  which  has  been  known 
from  spectn»sco])ic  (nidence  to  be  really  a  double  star,  Iho  the 
two  stars  are  so  near  together  as  to  appear  as  one  through  the 
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THE    AIRPLANE    THAT    CARRIES    ITS    HOUSE    WITH    IT:    THE    PORTABLE    HANGAR. 


most  powerful  telescopes.  By  means  of  Professor  Michelson's 
attachment  to  the  eight-foot  telescope  it  was  possible  to  measure 
the. minute  angle  of  .045  second  subtended  b}^  the  two  stars  and 
to  determine  their  successiA^e  positions  as  they  revolved  in  their 
orbits.  The  calculated  and  observed  results  agreed  wath  aston- 
ishing precision,  the  maximum  error  being  .0001  of  a  second. 
The  magnitude  of  this  exceedingly  small  angle  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  fact  that  it  is  roughly  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  subtended  by  a  pinhead  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles, 

"Professor  ^lichelson,  generally  recognized  as  the  foremost 
authority  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  light,  has  been  working 
on  the  principles  invohed  in  the  mechanism  of  this  de\dce  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  perfected  the  idea  last  summer,  but 
kept  the  matter  a  secret  from  all  except  his  most  intimate 
associates. 

"He  took  the  plans  out  to  the  ]\louut  Wilson  Observatory  in 
California  last  summer  and  after  some  preliminary  instructions 
left  his  assistants  to  conduct  the  tests  with  the  de\ice. 
Professor  Michelson  has  received  a  telegram  from  the  obser- 
vatory announcing  the  success  of  the  contrivance  in  its  first 
experiment. 

"'There  has  never  before  been  any  means  of  direct  measure- 
ment of  the  stars,'  said  Prof.  Forrest  Moulton,  the  well-known 
astronomer  of  the  f^niversity  of  Chicago,  in  commenting  upon 
the  invention. 

"'The  principles  of  the  device  are  so  sound  that  the  figures 
may  be  accepted  as  absolutely  accurate.  This  first  test  intro- 
duces us  to  a  conception  of  celestial  bodies  of  magnitudes  hitherto 
unmeasured  and  almost  beyond  comprehension.  This  is  just 
another  notable  achievement  in  the  life  of  Professor  Alichelson, 
which  has  been  devoted  to  intensive  research  in  the  subject  of 
light.' 

"Professor  Michelson  is  a  scientist  of  unique  distinction  in 
America  and  elsewhere.  He  has  made  one  of  the  most  accurate 
determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  has  applied  the 
methods  of  light  interference  to  numerous  delicate  physical 
measurements  of  lengths  and  angles,  among  which  was  his  accu- 
rate determination  of  standards  of  lengths  for  the  PYench  Gov- 
ernment. The  famous  Alichelson-Morley  light  experiment  gave 
much  of  the  inspiration  out  of  which  has  grown  the  Einstein 
theory  of  relativity." 


A  PORTABLE  HANGAR— A  portable  canvas  tent  carried 
by  the  Sablatnig  commercial  monoplane  as  part  of  its  normal 
equipment  is  described  and  illustrated  in  The  Aeroplane  (London). 
Says  this  paper: 

"A  well-known  aircraft  designer,  speaking  of  the  Handley- 
Page  wing  and  its  claimed  results,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  it, 
because  if  it  worked  Mr.  Handley  Page  knew  more  about  wings 
than  God  did — otherwise  the  Almighty  would  have  made  birds 
with  their  feathers  arranged  differently.  The  same  gentleman 
doubtless  wall  refuse,  on  similar  grounds,  to  believe  in  the  ap- 
pended photographs.  Because  if  they  are  true,  surely  the 
snail  would  have  tucked  his  house  away  in  his  tummy,  instead 
of  carting  it  on  his  back  all  the  time.  The  photographs  repre- 
sent the  Sablatnig  commercial  monoplane  folded  and  housed 
in  the  tent  which  it  carries  about  in  the  body  while  in  the  air. 
A  photograph  of  the  machine  folded,  but  in  the  open,  was  pub- 
lished in  this  paper  on  November  24  last,  and  this  showed  the 
very  small  space  needed  for  housing.  Specifications  and  a 
complete  description  were  published  with  other  photographs 
at  an  earlier  date." 


BLUE -WHITE   EYES  ANT>   BRITTLE  BONES 

WHAT  HAVE  BRITTLE  BONES  to  do  with  a  bluish 
tint  in  the  whites  of  one's  eyes?  It  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  two,  and  also  that  liability  to  sprain 
and  to  deafness  is  correlated  with  both.  A  connection  be- 
tween blue  eyes  and  deafness  in  white  cats  was  established  long 
ago  and  is  given  in  most  text-books  on  logic  as  an  illustration 
of  proof  by  induction  of  facts  that  appear  inexplicable.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans,  who  conducts  medical  departments  in  several  of 
the  daily  papers,  confesses  in  The  Globe-Democrat  (St.  Louis) 
that  until  the  day  before  his  article  was  prepared  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  connection  between  bluish  whites  of  eyes  and  easily 
broken  bones,  altho  it  was  announced  by  Ammon  in  1841 — 
just  eighty  years  ago.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  have  noticed  that  teeth  with  a  bluish  cast,  a  kind  of  bluish 
porcelain  white,  are  very  brittle,  and  chip  off  very  easily;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  nuts  could  be  cracked  safely  by  the  jaws 
of  persons  having  yellowish  teeth. 

"But  how  many  blue  sclerotic  people  I  have  overlooked  I 
will  never  know.  In  the  language  of  AmcUe  Ri^-es,  who  had 
Herod  exclaim  relative  to  Marianne,  'I  have  missed  one  kiss 
for  all  eternity.' 

"After  Ammon  wrote  about  this  in  1841  not  much  about  it 
was  added  to  the  sum  total  of  information  until  1900,  when 
Eddowes  A^Tote  about  a  girl  A\-ith  blue  eye-whiter  who  had 
ten  bony  fractiires  in  two  years.  Her  father  had  the  same  kind 
of  eyes,  and  likewnse  had  brittle  bones. 

"Here  were  three  links — inheritance,  blue  eye-whites,  and 
brittle  bones.  Soon  Rostock  and  Hart  man  reported  a  family 
in  which  they  traced  the  combination  for  five  generations.  They 
examined  fifty-five  members  of  this  family,  and  found  that 
thirty-one  of  them  had  the  combination.  They  say  that  in 
a  family  where  this  combination  is  running  it  affects  82  per  cent, 
of  the  females  and  44  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

"Somewhere  along  in  that  period  somebody  added  a  fourth 
characteristic — to  wit,  shortness  of  stature.  Then  came  Bronson, 
and  added  a  fifth — otosclerosis,  causing  deafness,  which  develops 
at  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

"Bronson  studied  the  condition  in  several  families,  one  of 
which  was  his  own.  In  one  family  he  studied  thirty-four  per- 
sons belonging  to  four  generations.  Twenty-one  had  gray-blue 
eye- whites  (scleras),  twenty  suffered  from  brittle  bones,  seven 
had  otosclerosis  and  deafness.  The  deafness  does  not  come  on 
until  thirty  years  of  age  and  after. 

"In  a  study  made  by  two  Hollanders  they  found  one  family 
of  blue  sclerotic  people  of  whom  eleven  were  deaf  and  ten  had 
brittle  bones.     In  a  second  family  they  found  three  deaf  members. 

"To  this  combination  some  one  has  added  a  sixth,  but  less 
important  quality — to  wit,  tendency  to  develop  sprains  under 
shght  provocation.  The  condition  seems  so  well  established 
that  its  eugenic  laws  have  been  worked  out.  The  condition  is 
inherited  only  through  the  affected  members.  Unaffected  mem- 
bers of  an  affected  family  do  not  transmit  it.  Male  children  of 
unaffected  females  do  not  develop  the  combination.  Bateson 
characterizes  this  type  of  inheritance  as  Knight's  move,  which 
term  chess-players  will  understand. 

"Some  one  has  said  that  blue  sclerotics  is  the  best  positive 
sign  because  the  deafness  does  not  develop  until  after  thirty 
years  and,  tho  the  bones  may  be  brittle,  they  may  not  be  broken. 

"Boys,  look  out  for  the  blue  sclerotic  girls!" 
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LIMING   THE   GERMANS 

A  CURIOUS  PROPAGANDA  now  being  pushed  in 
Germany,  and  having  for  its  object  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  lime  salts  in  that  country,  is  discust  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago).  The 
necessity  of  certain  mineral  salts  in  the  diet  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  experts  of  late,  and  the  Germans  seem  to  be  taking  this 
so  seriously  that  they  are  likely  to  put  in  too  large  a  quantity. 
The  author  of  an  editorial  article  in  the  paper  named  above  tells 
us  that  not  only  are  societies  being  formed  to  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  lime,  but  that  the  Government  has  exprest  its  con- 
cern in  the  matter.  Of  course,  the  propaganda  is  being  ex- 
ploited commercially,  and  advertisers  are  offering  mineral 
waters,  patent  mixtures,  etc.,  in  great  abundance,  all  having  for 
their  object  to  supply  the  lacking  calcium,  which,  according  to 
popular  theory,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  Germany  once  more 
healthy  and  happy.  The  author  admits  at  the  outset  that 
the  period  of  food-retrenchment  which  many  peoples  are  now 
living  through,  with  the  accompanying  concentration  of  attention 
on  the  greater  needs  of  nutrition,  may  result  in  overlooking 
equally  essential  but  less  prominent  components  of  human 
diet.     He  proceeds: 

"It  is  interesting  to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  ministry  for 
public  welfare  in  Berlin  is  being  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  considering,  from  a  national  standpoint,  some  of  the'problems 
related  to  calcium.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  public  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  situation  to  the  extent  of  organizing  propaganda 
in  various  forms,  one  of  which  is  the  'Union  of  Friends  of  Cal- 
cium,' clamoring  for  the  more  liberal  use  of  lime  in  the  German 
dietary.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  commercial 
interests  have  not  been  behindhand  in  ap|)r('ciating  the  situation 
to  the  extent  of  'aiding  and  abetting'  the  movement  by  clever 
advertising  of  mineral  waters,  proprietary  salt  mixtures,  etc, 
as  specially  desirable  sources  of  the  heralded  element  which  every 
chalk  cliff  contains  in  such  abundance. 

"In  a  report  to  the  ministry  on  the  situation  thus  created,  the 
Berlin  physiologist  Rubner  has  ])n)p('rly  called  attention  to  the 
scanty  evidence  on  which  this  program  of  'liming'  the  people  of 
the  'Central  Empires'  is  based.  Among  the  dangers  attributed 
by  the  popular  preachments  to  a  lack  of  mineral  salts  is  that  of 
inadequate  digestibility  of  the  rest  of  the  ration.  This  probably 
dates  from  an  older  idea  of  Leibig  found  in  the  statement  that 
the  nutrients  are  digestibh^  only  when  they  contain  all  of  the 
inorganic  components  that  are  naturally  associated  with  them. 
The  untenability  of  such  an  assertion  has  long  since  been  demon- 
strated by  actual  <'xi)erim«'n(.  The  ingredients  of  i)atent  flour, 
for  example,  do  not  experience  a  poorer  utilization  because  the 
mineral  matter  present  in  the  bran  has  been  discarded." 

Nor  does  the  notion  appear  sound  that  these  mineral  salts 
convey  (^lergy.  In  fact,  just  what  value  they  do  possess  does 
not  seem  to  be  known.  Investigators  are  agreed,  however, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  dietary  value  of  these  elements,  they 
had  better  be  taken  into  the  body  through  natural  foods  than 
administered  in  isolated  form.     As  we  read: 

"Another  untenable  .assertion  that  has  crept  into  the  semi- 
popular  clamor  for  the  'neglected  mineral  salts'  assum(>s  that 
in  some  way  they  are  conveyers  of  energy.  Just  what  subtle 
IH'ocesses  are  supjMised  to  be  (>xeculed  by  thetn  is  not  clear. 
Mnergy  transformation,  osmotic  changes,  ionic  dissociation  ari' 
terms  that  impress  the  untutored,  who  often  forget  that  the 
law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  applies  to  tlH>  living  Ixxly  as 
well  as  to  the  world  about  us.  Kqually  fallacious  is  the  doctrine 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  inorganic  elements  enables  the  body 
to  conserve  ])rolein. 

"  l{iil)iier  lias  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lack  of  calcium 
is  likely  to  arise  only  when  there  is  a  deficit  of  food  in  genenU. 
Presenting  the  matter  somewhat  differently,  he  believes  that 
additioruil  supi)lies  of  calcium  will  be  of  little  avail  to  an  under- 
fed populace  unless  the  total  food  allowance  can  be  increased; 
for  calcium  can  not  promote  growth,  to  quote  his  illustration, 
in  the  abscMice  of  organic  iuitri<>nts.  Thc>  observations  of 
Sheriium  tend  to  indicate  that  more  diets  nuiy  be  deficient  in 
calcium  than  in  protein.  Hoth  investigators  agive,  however, 
that  iiv  getuTal  it  is  a  wiser  policy  to  attempt  to  secure  additions 
of  natural  foods  to  the  diet  of  man  than  to  attempt  to  supply 


specific  salts  in^'isolated  form.  The  question  has  even  been 
raised  whether  the  enthusiasm  for  an  increment  in  the  lime 
intake,  such  as  is  proposed  in  the  more  or  less  indiscriminate 
inclusion  of  its  salts  to  bread  and  other  foods,  may  not  even 
become  detrimental.  The  alleged  dangers  of  drinking  hard 
water,  with  the  possibility  of  resulting  calcium  concretions,  are 
brought  to  mind.  At  present  such  fears  seem  entirely  unfounded, 
in  view  of  the  remarkable  regulatory  powers  of  the  organism. 

"Aside  from  its  possible  commercial  perversions,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  this  popular  propaganda  for  lime  that  merits 
serious  consideration  in  a  nation  threatened  with  food  shortage. 
The  transfer  of  problems  of  the  public  health  out  of  the  hands 
of  experts  into  those  of  the  layman  is  frequently  liable  to  un- 
fortunate consequences.  Failure  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end  sometimes  follows  misguided  projects  resting  on  false  or 
unproved  assumptions.  The  error  lies  with  the  protagonists, 
but  it  is  usually  attributed  by  the  public  to  science  itself.  Thus, 
scientific  endeavor  is  thwarted  or  suffers  in  reputation  because 
it  has  been  misrepresented  by  either  the  professional  quack  or 
the  misguided,  tho  well-meaning,  pseudoscientist.  This  has 
happened  in  medicine.  The  profession  must  guard  against  its 
recurrence  by  vigorous  critique  and  a  fearless  stand  wherever 
the  truth  has  become  distorted." 


BAD   PATIENTS   MAKE   BAD   DOCTORS 

A  PHYSICIAN  COMES  TO  POSSESS  about  that  degree 
of  wisdom  and  skill  that  his  patients  look  for  in  him. 
-  If  they  will  pay  him  to  coddle  t'oeir  bad  habits,  he  is 
often  only  too  ready  to  oblige.  Probably  most  men  enter  the 
medical  profession,  says  the  writer  of  a  leading  article  in  The 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York)  with  at  least  a  hazy 
ambition  to  be  of  real  service  to  their  fellow  men.  There  are 
too  many  other  Avays  offering  for  the  making  of  'easy  money" 
to  make  it  seem  jilausible  that  any  great  percentage  of  men 
enter  the  medical  profession  from  a  merely  mercenary  motive. 
They  are  not  at  all  in  the  class  Avith  the  exploiters  whose  only 
aim  is  to  get  easy  mone\-  from  a  gullible  public.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say: 

"For  tliis  reason,  no  doubt,  the  young  man  nearing  the  end 
of  his  course  and  haA  ing  thoroughly  learned  that  all  disease 
has  a  cause  or  causes — often  the  untam<'d  and  imcontrolled 
habits  of  the  patient — and  that  no  real  cure  can  be  effected 
without  removing  the  cause,  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  will  be  honest  with  their  patients  and  educate  them  back 
to  a  sane  m<'thod  of  living. 

"Hut  tlu-  young  doctor  is  not  long  in  practise  before  he  is 
disillusioned.  He  learns  that  the  patient  is  very  impatient  when 
his  disease  is  linked  up  with  any  of  his  favorite  habits  that  he 
has  little  or  no  notion  of  changing.  If  the  doctor  can  give  him 
something  that  will  'fix  him  up  in  a  jiffy,'  he  will  take  it  and 
pay  well  for  it;  oth(^rwis«>  he  will  go  to  some  other  doctor,  not 
so  scrupulous,  or  else  he  will  take  some  of  the  blatantly  adver- 
tised 'remedies'  that  tell  him  that  he  can  cure  hini.self  with  the 
remedy,  and  still  go  on  eating  and  doing  what  he  likes! 

"For  a  time  the  young  doctor  nuiy  resist  the  temptation 
resulting  from  such  competition.  To  minister  to  the  patient's 
desire  for  continuance  of  self-indulgence  by  giving  him  a  remedy 
which  will  temporarily  keep  him  going  at  the  old  rate,  but  lat^r 
leav(>  him  worse  stranded  than  lu'fore— to  humor  and  deceive 
tlu>  patient  in  this  way — is  beneath  him.  He  can  not  bring 
himself  to  do  it. 

"Hut,  as  day  by  day,  the  bills  come  in  for  his  ])rofessional 
and  home  expenst>s,  and  no  income  at  all  comnu'iisurate,  and 
he  sees  his  prospective  patients  going  to  those  who  are  less 
.scrupulous,  he  final'y  yields.  'Patients  are  determined  to  bo 
(h'ceived  aiul  1  iiuiv  as  well  do  it  as  my  neighbor.' 

"There  are  many  lawyers  who  tamper  with  expedients  and 
with  their  conscience.  Tht>n'  was  one.  at  least — Abraham 
Lincoln  -who  in  all  his  dealings  lived  by  principle,  and  the 
world  honors  him.  So  there  have  been  many  doctors  who  have 
tamp«'red  with  expedients  and  with  their  consci(>nce.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  those  who.  tho  unknown  to 
fame,  hav»>— like  Lincoln — refused  to  d«)  anything  that  their 
most  tender  consciences  condemned.  Such  doctors  may  not 
ride  in  limousines.  They  may  not  have  a  i>alatial  home  in  the 
city's  best  residential  district;  they  may  not  be  known  outside 
of  their  own  clienteh>;  but  they  have  something  worth  more 
than  all  of  these — the  satisfaction  that  by  their  lives  the  world 
has  been  made  better." 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  of  orchestra  conductors  is  a 
"study  second  in  fascination  only  to  the  psychology  of 
prima  donnas,"  says  Katherine  Wright  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  she  adds,  with  some  mischievousness,  there  are 
"certain  points  of  resemblance."  The  phrase  "prima-donna 
conductor"  began  to  be  used  during  the  consulate  of  Arturo 


irlf-sv  vt  "  Musical  Aiiicricu,  '  Aew  Vi>rk. 

THE    APOSTLE    OF    ENGLISH    MUSIC. 

Albert  Coates,  who  "accomplished  a  master-stroke  for  the  music 
of  his  country,  in  a  country  wliich  is  singularly  Uke  his  own,  so  in- 
fluenced by  German  music  that  it  contemns  almost  everything  else." 


Toscanini  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  we  hear  it  again  now  that 
recent  weeks  have  seen  two  other  great  conductors  wa^nug 
batons  almost  at  the  same  moment  with  him  in  New  York. 
The  Italian  was  well  known  and  weU  liked  from  past  years; 
Mr.  Coates,  the  ICnglishman,  is  a  newcomer,  and  Mr.  Mengelberg 
a  stranger  since  190o.  Toscanini,  bringing  "La  Scala's 
orchestra,"  drew  together  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  an 
audience  described  in  The  Mn-sirnl  Leader  (Chicago)  as  "ranging 
from  the  most  brilliant  to  the  most  acknowledged  'rail  bird.'" 
The  critics,  however,  threw  cold  water  on  the  frantic  enthusiasm 
of  that  first  audience,  and  the  interest  of  the  musically  elect 
passes  on  to  the  other  two.  Mr.  Coates  came  here  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Damrosch  to  conduct  the  New  York  Symphony 
as  a  return  courtesy  after  the  reception  given  the  Americans  in 
London  last  spring.  He  is  described  bj^  Mr.  Edwin  Carty 
Ranck  in  the  New  York  Times  as  the  "white  hop«>  of  the  English 
musical  world,  and,  at  thirty-eight,  is  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Societj',  and  the 
London    Opera,    besides    composing    operas    during    his    spare 


moments."  Mr.  Coates  is  not  provineially  British,  for  he  lived 
in  Petrograd  before  the  war  and  conducted  the  opera  there. 
In  fact,  he  stayed  on  there  till  February,  1919,  when  the  "Red 
Guard"  confiscated  his  house  and  burned  his  musical  library  and 
mementoes  while  he  was  ill  in  a  hospital.  -  His  mission  here  was 
to  conduct  the  British  programs  in  the  historical  cycle  planned 
by  Mr.  Damrosch,  and,  says  Emilie  Frances  Bauer  in  The  Musical 
Leader,  he  "carried  his  audience,  as  he  did  his  orchestra,  into 
ecstasy."     This  writer  continues: 

"Albert  Coates  accomplished  a  master-stroke  for  the  music 
of  his  country  in  a  country,  which  is  singularly  like  his  own,  so 
influenced  by  German  music  that  it  contemns  almost  every- 
thing else.  The  propagandists  of  New  York  had  a  tremendous 
shock  this  week  when  an  Englishman  in  his  own  music  made  his 
hearers  forget  the  war  they  are  waging  to  bring  back  music 
which  has,  to  the  great  benefit  of  everything  concerned,  been 
eliminated  from  our  programs  for  the  past  few  seasons.  The 
program  contained  only  three  numbers — a  suite  for  strings  by 
Henry  Purcell  representing  old  music.  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  sym- 
phonic variations  'Enigma,'  which  can  hardly  be  termed  music 
of  yesterday,  and  the  'London'  symphony,  in  which  we  may 
accredit  Mr.  Williams  with  having  done  for  his  country  what 
Charpentier  did  for  Paris  in  'Louise'  and  what  Mascagui  did  for 
Sicily  in  'Cavalleria  Rustieana,*  for  it  is  of  the  sod.  It  carries 
one  back  to  a  window  in  the  Hotel  Savoy  from  which  may  be 
seen  the  Embankment  and  the  Thames,  from  which  the  sounds 
as  they  float  up  sigh,  breathe,  and  proclaim — London.  The 
composer  has  handled  his  material  like  a  master,  bringing  an 
atmosphere  almost  stifling  into  the  second  movement,  gray, 
foggy,  misty,  oppressive — one  of  those  pitiless  days  in  one  of  the 
relentless  parts  of  London.  There  is  a  little  relief  in  the  Scherzo- 
Nocturne,  with  its  suggestions  of  the  iinderworld,  and  in  this 
there  is  a  wonderful  inroad,  made  by  a  wheezing  concertina, 
upon  a  picture  more  gruesome  to-day  than  it  would  have  been 
a  few  years  before  the  world  holocaust.  The  fourth  movement 
is  written  with  a  pen  so  powerful  that  it  brings  not  only  sorrow 
but  a  pungent  grief  that  almost  makes  the  listener  cry  out  in 
the  pain  of  hearing  the  'Hunger  March,'  more  trenchant  by  far 
than  a  funeral  march,  because  more  cruel.  There  is  a  well- 
nigh  overwhelming  anticlimax  as  Big  Ben  chimes  from  the 
austere  Westminster  tower;  the  feelings  have  been  so  tense, 
the  picture  has  been  so  tragic,  that  the  chimes  fall  as  a  benedic- 
tion upon  a  fevered  imagination. 

"Under  the  conductor,  to  whom  every  detail  was  a  burning 
truth,  who  saw  and  felt,  who  knew  how  to  draw  from  the  players 
the  most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  delineations,  the 
audience  was  swayed  almost  out  of  its  surroundings,  and  when 
it  was  over  ]Mr.  Coates  received  the  sort  of  ovation  that  made  him 
realize  the  place  he  had  made  for  himself  at  a  jump.  This 
program,  played  for  the  first  time  Thursday  afternoon  and  re- 
peated Friday  night,  brought  scores  of  those  who  had  alreadj- 
heard  it  to  have  one  more  opportunity  of  hearing  the  master, 
who,  by  the  orchestra  as  well  as  by  the  audience,  was  cheered 
to  the  echo  on  both  occasions." 

Mr.  Mengelberg  hasn't  Mr.  Coates's  heroic  build,  nor  Tos- 
canini's  romantic  air.  He  might  be  taken  for  "a  prosperous 
man  of  affairs,"  says  Miss  Wright,  and  he  leaves  his  personality 
to  express  itself  on  the  stage.  Of  its  prima-donna  aspect  Mr. 
Huneker  in  the  New  York  World  gives  the  best  account: 

"Willem  Mengelberg  is  a  great  conductor.  He  demonstrated 
this  fact  at  Carnegie  Hall  when  he  directed  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Almost  any  other  man  would  have  thrown 
up  his  task  in  the  face  of  such  playing.  We  expected  the  fiery 
Hollander  to  ejaculate  a  formidable  'Gotfordom' — which  is 
good  Amsterdamese — and  flee  the  rostrum.  No  wonder  Debus- 
sy's "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun'  was  omitted  from  a  poorly  ar- 
ranged program.     ]\Ir.  Mengelberg  is  reputed  'to  have  exclaimed 
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at  nhfarsal:  'I  didn't  come  to  New  York  to  practise  five- 
finger  exercises  with  an  orchestra.'  True  or  not,  tliis  anecdote 
ilhistrates  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  visiting  musician  who  is  not 
.  acquainted  with  the  subtle  webs  woven  by  the  Musical  Union. 

"Mr.  Mengelberg  has  just  cause  for  complaint,  as  has  his 
distinguished  predecessor,  Mr.  Bodanzky.  Unfortunately  it  re- 
flects on  Mr.  Bodanzky, this  careless,  slovenly  playing,  and  he  is 
no  more  resi)onsible  than  Mr.  Mengelberg.  It  reminderl  hs  of 
the  naughty  child  that  always  cuts  up  didoes  when  company 
comes.  Just  bt'cau.se  every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  hear  what 
a  famous  man  would  do,  certain  members  of  the  orchestra  made 
fiasco  at  the  most  inopportune  moni(>nt,  the  first  time  on  the  third 
note  in  the  'Oberon'  overture,  the  next  time  in  the  Strauss  num- 
ber. There  was  one  annoying  ending  which  was  so  ragged  that 
it  recalled  a  Philharmonic  fermatu.  Now,  false  notes  occur  in 
the  best-regulated  orchestras.  But  an  artist  of  MengelV)erg's 
caliber  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  such  contingencies. 

"He  is  among  the  great  living  conductors.  He  is  an  apostle 
of  the  moderns,  J{ichard  Strauss  and  Gustav  !Mahler  in  par- 
ticular. His  Amsterdam  orchestra  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  Strauss  festival  in  London  some  fifteen  years  ago  was  an 
international  musical  event ;  like  the  Mahler  festival  in  Amster- 
dam last  spring,  it  heaped  laurels  on  the  auV)urn  locks  of  the  Hol- 
land conductor.  He  deserved  a  l)etter  fate  in  this  city.  Ho  de- 
served the  Symi)hony  Society  Orchestra,  but  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  had  Albert  (-oates,  and  that  is  glory  enough  for  one  season. 
This  is  not  the  first  visit  to  New  York  of  Mr.  Mengell)erg;  in 
1905(?)  he  conducted  two  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  jinx  that  has  been  pestering  that  poor  dear  (^amerado 
Caruso  evidently  paid  a  visit  to  Carnegie  Hall  yesterday.  Per- 
haps the  incredible  number  of  conductors  in  the  building  hoodooed 
the  event.  Superstitious  sailors  fear  parsons  on  board — they 
signify  squally  weather.  Likewise,  many  conductors  may  spoil 
the  musical  broth." 

The  critics  ail  agree  that  Toscanini's  musicians  were  not  up 
to  the  standards  set  by  f)ur  own  various  orchestras,  but  the 
conductor  triiimj)hcd  for  all  that,  and  "Mei)his(o's"  account  in 
Musical  America  dwells  on  the  i)rima-donna  aspect: 

"Arturo  Toscanini,  thai  human  dynamo  that  so  many  of  us 
recall  for  his  masterly  conducting  wiiile  lie  was  with  us  some  few 
years  ago,  achieved  the  triumph  of  his  life  when  he  api)ean'd  the 
other  evening  at  the  Melroiuililan  with  his  sNuiphonic  orciiestra 
of  Italian  players  and  received  an  ovation  greater  llum  that 
ever  given  any  artist  or  conductor  within  my  memory.  And  the 
extraordinary  part  of  it  is  that  he  won  his  triumph  through  his 
personality  rather  than  from  the  high  artistic  character  of  the 
performance^  Avhich  he  and  his  orchestra  gave.  To  be  frank,  the 
material  he  had  to  work  ^\i(h  is  not  of  the  best. 

"it  was  natural  that  the  audience  should  be  sympalli(ti<'. 
The  Italian  Ambassador  and  hLs  suite  had  come  on  from  Wash- 
ington. Every  Italian  who  had  the  ])rice  was  there.  Kverybody 
in  music,  from  llu*  music  criti<'s  up,  was  tlure.  Kvery  seat  had 
been  .sold  days  in  advance.  All  music  lovers  were  prepared 
to  celebrjite  the  return  of  Ihe  ]M'odigal  son.  Then  there  was  the 
great  interest  cn-ated  through  the  kiu>wledge  thai  '!\>scanini 
had  devoted  himself  so  loyally  to  succoring  his  countrymen  dur- 
ing the  war,  that  he  had  even  gone  almost  lo  the  front  of  the 
fight  to  cheer  the  soldiers  in  battle.  It  was  remembered  that 
he  had  refused  almost  fabulous  offers  to  return  to  his  ('(mducting 
here 

"Do  you  wonder  the  house  Ivroke,  and  as  (>nthusiasm  always 
engend(>rs  enthusiasm,  so  it  gr«'W? 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  reflect  that  Toscanini's  great  power  is 
not  alone  over  the  orchestra  but  over  his  i)ublic.  by  reason  of 
his  intens(>.  almost  superliuman  vitality  aiul  energy  in  exiH'ession? 
lie  positively  radiates  force  as  well  as  commanding  intelligence 
and  artistic  sympathy.  Thus  h(>  not  only  puts  life  into  the 
orchestra  i)layers  under  his  baton,  but  puts  life  into  I  he  audience. 
When  a  weak,  more  or  less  lackadaisical  conductor  is  at  I  he  stand, 
what  hapiM'Us'/  Not  alone  the  orchestra  feels  th(>  influence, 
the  artists  feel  it.  and  the  audience  feels  it.  Now  when  Toscanini 
ris«'s  and  starts  with  his  xirile,  emi)hatic,  dominant  personality 
everybody  comes  to  attention  through  the  feeling  that  here  is  a 
master.  One  may  not  agree  with  him  always  in  his  interpreta- 
tions, may  not  always  like  his  violent  contrasts.  One  may  feel 
that  sometimes  he  subordiiujtes  the  rights  of  the  interpreting 
artists,  when  he  is  conducting  opera,  to  the  urge  of  the  orchestra, 
but,  with  all  that,  one  must  pay  due  (lefertnce  t^o  tlu'  commanding 
mind  wJiich,  assur(>d  of  itself,  conscious  of  its  power  and  abso- 
lutely sincere,  proposes  as  a  matter  of  right  to  doiniiuite  the 
situation." 


THE  "GREAT"  IN    1920'S   LITERATURE 

LITERATURE  HAS  FORGOTTEN  TO  vSMILE— that  is. 
so  much  of  it  as  belongs  to  the  English  department. 
-*  Some  wits  remain,  but  they  do  not  always  add  to  the 
joy  of  life.  With  this  shortcoming  the  past  year's  outpiit,  .so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  compares  favorably  with  preceding 
years.  The  Bookmaii's  Journal  and  Print  Collector  (London) 
calls  1920  "a  great  year,"  tho  it  confesses  surprize  at  being  led 
to  such  a  conclusion.  Its  surprize  is  accredited  to  "a;natural 
impatience,  as  the  days  of  a  year  go  by,  at  the  vast  amount  of 
ephemeral  work  that  appears  as  compared  \\\\\\  the  little  that  is 
good."  The  lesson  of  this  surprize  is  in  future  to  possess  one's 
soul  in  patience,  "to  keep  pace  with,  not  to  move  ahead  of,  or  to 


■A    (.1{I;AI'    CONDI  ("I"ok. 

Is  Willfiii  MeiiKcllxTW.  sitys  Mr.  lliiiU'l<(T.  l)iU  Itu' orclieslra  Ix-liaved 
liKi>  "  I  lu' n,iiii:ln.\   rliild  lliiit  iiIwm >  ■- cuts  m|' <li<l<>«'s  liofure  cotiipaiiy 


lag  behind,  Ihe  tlowing  stream  of  time."  Four  Americans 
ai)pear  in  the  list  of  authors  of  the  "gjeat"  year — Henry  .James, 
Mrs.  Wharton.  Opal  Whiteley,  and  .Iose])h  Hergesheimer, 
showing  the  accepted  oneness  of  English  and  American  literature. 
The  writer,  to  avoid  being  thought  "unduly  optin\istic"  men- 
tions the  "books  that  stand  out  from  the  ruck": 

"A  year  which  has  seen  the  ])ublication  of  (\)nrad's  'The 
ilescue';  'The  Letters  of  Henry  James';  Walter  de  la  Mare's 
Collected  Poems;  the  Asquith  and  Repington  Diaries;  Norman 
Douglas's  'They  Went';  Kipling's  Letters  of  Travel';  W.  H. 
Davies's  book  of  ixxins,  'A  Song  of  Life';  (1.  K.  Chesterton's 
'Th(>  New  Jerusalem';  Harbellion's  'A  Last  Diary';  Max 
Beerixihm's  essays.  And  Kveii  Yet';  (Jalsworthy's  'In  Chan- 
cer\  ' ;  and  t  he  best  of  Alasefield's  three  books,  '  Reynard  the  Fox' 
— such  a  year,  surely,  is  no  bad  year — a  good  one.  indeed,  as  we 
submit— for  literaiure.  We  have  given  the  names  and  titles 
currente  calanio.  A  few  more  may  be  added  lo  the  list:  Hugh 
Walpole's  'The  Captives';  Edith  Wharton's  'The  Age  of 
Innocence';  and  .lose])!)  Hergesh(>imer's  'Tlu'  Happy  End.' 
tho  this  book  of  short  stories  is  far  from  being  in  tlu'  American 
novelist's  best  vein.  And  we  are  not  so  sure  it  would  not  bo 
unfair  to  omit  'The  Diary  of  Opal  Whiteley ';  Shelia  Kaye 
Smith's  •(ireen  A]>ple  Harvest';  and  Louis  (iolding's  'Forward 
from  Mabylon.'  a  ver\   promising  first  novel. 

"We  may  be  reminded  of  others  which  should  be  mentioned, 
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Init  these  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  point  that  the  oi-chard  has 
been  fruitful.  The  James  'Letters,'  that  great  novel  'The 
Rescue,'  and  de  la  Mare's  'Poems  '  alone  would  make  the  year 
memorable,  for  if  these  books  are  not  destined  to  be  treasured 
by  our  descendants,  our  judgment,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  other 
critics,  must  be  bad  indee'd.  And  fallible  as  all  human  judgment 
must  necessarily  be,  tho  diverse  as  in  some  instances  have  been 
the  views  of  our  contemporaries,  the  modern  body  critical  is 
in  not  so  bad  a  state  as  all  that. 

"The  Asquith  and  Repington  'Diaries'  are  valuable  not  so 
much  for  their  literary  qualities  as  for  their  reflection  of  the 
spirit  of  a  class  during  an  age  in  which  occurred  an  event  the 
consequences  of  which  no  man  


If  the  founts  of  humor  have  dried  up  in  contemporary  writing, 
the  same  journal  gives  an  instance  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  sense  of  it  has  deserted  the  non-literary  also : 

"A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ...  is  reported  to 
have  asked: 

"  'Whether  any  of  the  hymns  sung  at  the  burial  of  the  Unknown 
Warrior  were  written  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  whether  he  had 
written  any  poems  or  verses  in  connection  with  the  declaration 
of  peace  or  the  unveiling  of  the  Cenotaph;  and,  if  not,  whether 
the  Prime  Minister  would  consider  the  appointment  of  a 
national  poet  whose  muse  was  more  attuned  to  the  soul  of  the 

British  nation.' 


can  foresee.  The  picture  is  one- 
sided, and  the  gi'eat  book  which 
will  faithfully  represent  the 
troubled  years  of  war  is  yet 
to  come,  but  these  books  will 
certainly  assist  toward  the 
making  of  it.  Nor  (of  books 
to  mind,  published  in  previous 
years)  cau  'Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through'  and  Masefield's 
'The  Battles  of  the  Somme'  be 
neglected  in  this  connection. 

"Two  or  three  other  points 
bearing  upon  this  subject  of 
tlie  year's  literary  output  seem 
to  call  for  comment.  One  re- 
lates to  the  really  extraor- 
dinary diversity  of  opinion 
evoked  by  the  Whiteley  Diary ; 
another,  of  an  apparently  sin- 
ister character,  to  the  small 
amount  of  space  accorded  by 
the  press  to  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton's 'The  New  Jerusalem'; 
and  a  third  to  the  absence  of 
humorous  literature. 

"There  are  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Wliiteley  Diary 
which  time  will  yet  unravel, 
but  these  do  not  seem  so  im- 
portant to  us  as  the  fact  that 
while,  by  some  of  the  leading 
reviewers,  this  book  was  hailed 
as  unique  and  a  masterpiece, 
others  damned  it  as  a  mere 
specimen  of  American  senti- 
mentalism.  Some,  again,  re- 
garded it  as  a  true  revelation 
of  child  mentality,  while  others 
declared  that  nothing  could 
be  more  false.  For  these  reasons  alone,  its  intrinsic  merits  or 
demerits  apart,  the  book  must  await  the  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement of  Time. 

"With  regard  to  the  Chesterton  book,  at  the  present  moment 
we  will  say  only  that  the  neglect  of  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
If  this  book  were  to  pass  to  oblivion  as  quickly  as  modern 
materialism  desires  that  it  should,  its  epitaph  might  well  be  a 
certain  Hue  from  'As  You  Like  It'  which  occurs  to  us  as 
being  suitable.  There  was  more  than  mere  raillery  in  Rosalind's 
jesting  observation  that — 

"  Men  havo  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love." 

The  absence  of  humor  in  contemporary  books  is  taken  by 
this  writer  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  times: 

"It  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  point  of  all.  The  age  has 
temporarily  (we  must  believe)  mislaid  its  capacity  for  true 
humor  because  the  age  is  withotit  faith  or  vision,  and  drifting 
toward  it  knows  not  what.  We  have  knocked  over  the  old 
commandments  like  so  many  ten-pins  and  have  not  set  them 
up  again  or  new  ones  in  their  place.  Wit  we  have  in  plenty — - 
our  literature,  our  drama,  and  even  our  Cochran  drama,  are  witty 
— but  wit  is  an  intellectual  quality,  whereas  humor  is  of  the  soul. 

"We  are  reminded  of  the  precocious  child  who,  having  heard 
that  Jerome  K.  Jerome  was  a  humorist,  is  reputed  to  have  asked 
that  author  if  he  would  teach  him  'how  to  be  funny.'  The 
truth  is  that  humor  can  not  be  taught,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
humorists  will  appear  in  an  age  with  no  higher  ideal  than  tliat 
of  wealth.     That  is  why  we  have  no  humorous  literature." 


THE    ••  HUMAN    DYNAMO." 

Arturo  Toscanini,    whom   "so  many  of  us  recall   for  his  masterly 
conducting  when  he  was  with  us  some  few  years  ago." 


"  'Je  me  presse  de  rire  de 
tout,  de  pcur  d'etre  obliger  d'en 
pleurer.'  [I  hasten  to  laugh 
at  everything,  for  fear  of 
being  obliged  to  weep  at  it.] 
I  am  far  from  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  Figaro's  essentially 
pessimistic  utterance,  but  there 
are  times  when  I  can  not  but 
warm  to  it  in  spite  of  myself. 
When  I  reflect  upon  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  parliamentary 
person  concerning  himself 
(whether  in  all  seriousness. 
or  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  does  not  matter)  for 
poetry  and  the  soul  of  the 
British  nation,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  conspiracy  to  overturn 
Prosper o  on  the  island.  The 
true  motive  for  the  honorable 
member's  question  is  the  same 
as  that  which  moved  one  of  the 
conspirators  to  hatred  of  his 
master. 

"By  grace  of  what  is  good  in 
the  British  nation  the  laureate- 
ship  stands  as  -a  symbol  of 
that  finer  spirit  in  English- 
men, and  in  all  other  men, 
which  distinguishes  us  from  the 
brutes.  Tho  ostensibly  its 
raison  d'etre  was  that  matters 
of  national  importance  should 
be  worthily  celebrated,  it  was 
established  by  some  person  or 
persons  who  either  knew  or 
felt  that  great  poetry  was  a 
high  form  of  expression  of  that 
finer  spirit. 

"That  a  human  institution 
should  fall  short  of  the  ideal  which  inspired  it  is  natural  and 
inevitable.  The  office  degenerated  until  Tennyson  restored 
to  it  some  of  its  former  dignity.  A  cynical  spirit  was  respon- 
sible for  the  appointment  of  Alfred  Austin  and  a  more  worthy 
spirit  for  that  of  Dr.  Bridges. 

"What  modern  materialism  really  objects  to  is  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Bridges  is  a  true  poet.  It  sniffs  the  truth  from  afar.  The 
materialist  does  not  know  that  poetry  can  not  be  written  to 
order.  What  he  does  know — or,  rather,  is  uneasily,  dimly 
conscious  of — is  that  the  finer  things  of  life  in  some  way  threaten 
his  silly  kingdom.  That  is  why  he  can  not  keep  to  his  idols  and 
his  stye.  He  must  be  forever  itching  to  imitate  Circe  and  for- 
ever trying  to  degrade  the  world  to  his  own  level.  Unfortu- 
nately for  his  peace  of  mind, 

the  isle  is  full  of  noises, 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hiun  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices 
That,  if  I  them  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again:  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds  methought  would  open  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  iipon  me,  that,  whep  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

"Small  wonder  that  poor  Caliban  cries  to  dream  again.  He 
can  not  but  hear  the  'noises.'  And  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
crying  to  dream  again,  not  when  he  is  asking  for  the  'appoint- 
ment of  a  national  poet  whose  muse  is  more  attuned  to  the  soul 
of  the  British  nation.'" 
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DRAMATIC   CRITICS   UNMASKED 

O  WONDER  THE  DRAMATIC  CRITICS  crave  a 
ehance  to  divulge  their  "second  thoughts"  on  plays 
and  welcome  a  Sunday  special  to  utter  them  in.  The 
rubber  stamp  of  routine  first-night  reviews  has  apparently  been 
passed  round  to  all  and  sundrj',  and  applicants  for  their  jobs 
may  be  expected  to  multiply  now  that  one  reveals  how  we  all  can 
do  it.  She  is  "Rosemarie,"  discovered  by  Robert  A.  Simon 
In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Evening  Pod,  and  she  thinks  it  a 
"wonderful  life,"  for  "all  you  have  to  do  is  to  see  the  shows  and 
write  something  about  them."  Mr.  Simon  knew  more  than 
Rosemarie  how  hard  it  might  be  to  ' '  vacate  the  places  of  Messrs. 
Broun,  Wooleott,  Dale,  and  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,"  and 
reflected  that  if  it  were  possible  in  any  case  he  had  a  secret 
candidate  for  the  chair.  Still,  he  was  willing  to  humor  Rosemarie 
in  her  ambitions  and  offered  to  put  her  to  the  test.  "Assume," 
he  said — 

"That  'Pinafore'  is  a  new  musical  comedy,  presented  for 
the  first  time — let's  say  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  It's  his  first 
musical  production.  The  cast  includes  Al  Jolson  as  Sir  Jo^ph 
Porter:  John  ('harles  Thomas  as  Capt.  Corcoran;  De  Wolf 
Hopper  as  Dick  Deadeye;  .lohn  McCormack  as  Ralph  Rackstraw; 
Mabel  Garrison,  from  the  Metropolitan,  as  Josephine;  Mme. 
Matzenauer  as  Little  Buttercup,  and  Pavlowa  as  Hebe — Hebe 
having  transformed  into  a  dancing  part. 

"With  this  hypothetical  cast  in  mind,  suppose  j'ou  write  a 
hypothetical  review  of  this  hypothetical  performance." 

Rosemarie  came  to  the  mark  smiling  with  this  result: 

"Before  a  brilliant  audience,  which  packed  the  Plymouth 
Theater  from  floor  to  dome,  Arthur  Hopkins  presented  last 
night  a  new  musical  comedy  entitled  'H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.'  by 
two  English  writers,  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan.  Altho 
the  ne?('  piece  has  no  more  plot  than  such  plays  usually  have, 
there  is  a  thread  of  a  story,  xnhich  is  carried  out  consistently  to 
the  end. 

"Some  of  the  humor  is  a  little  British  for  local  consumption, 
but  the  audience  enjoyed  every  mintde  of  it  thoroughly.  The 
plot,  what  there  is  of  it,  tells  of  the  hopeh^ss  love  of  Ralph  Rack- 
straw,  a  sailor,  for  Josephine,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Corcoran, 
his  commander,  lint  all  complications  are  unraveled  wlicn  it 
is  discovered  that  Ralph  and  Corcoran  were  mixed  at  birth, 
and  the  curtain  desce7ids  on  a  scene  of  happiness.  The  story 
seems  a  little  lacking  in  plausibility,  hut  it  serves  as  a  harkgro)(tid 
for  the  clever  lyrics  and  spurkli}ig  melodies  which  the  writers  have 
supplied. 

"Al  Jolson,  fresh  from  his  triumphs  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
supplied  most  of  the  comedy  as  Sir  Joseph  Porlvr,  a  low-comedj* 
admiral.  Altho  the  authors  did  not  give  him  the  most  humorous 
possible  material  to  work  on,  he  made  every  line  score  and  had 
the  house  shaking  with  laughter  at  hiji  antics.  Doubtless  his 
performance  will  be  e\'en  more  effective  as  he  works  in  fresh 
jokes. 

''The  burden  of  the  singing  fell  to  John  (^harles  Thomas  and 
John  McCormack,  both  of  whom  displayed  excellent  voices  and 
sang  in  a  mangier  all  too  rare  in  musical  comedy.  The  audience 
could  not  have  enough  of  IMr.  Thonuis's  'Moon  Song'  and  Mr. 
McC'ormack's 'A  Maiden  Fair  to  See. 'and  cncorc<l  both  singers 
reprati'dly.  Mabel  Garrison,  who  has  been  lH>ard  in  opera,  made 
a  charming  picture  as  Josephitie,  and  V()r<dly  was  a  worthy  col- 
league of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  McConnack. 

"Sullivan's  melodies,  if  not  distinguished  by  their  originality, 
are  catchy  and  ivhisll(d>le  and  should  keep  New  York  humming 
for  many  months  to  come.  Mr.  Hopkins  mountcnl  thr  iiiece 
in  his  usual  masterly  style  and  the  scciu-ry  of  Robert  Kdmond 
Jones  contributed  much  to  the  ensemble.  The  orchestra,  und(>r 
the  direction  of  Artur  Bodanzky,  acquitteil  itself  crcdil(d)ly. 
With  a  little  whipping  into  shape,  'Pinafore'  should  be  witli  us 
till  the  roses  bloom." 

One  thing  puzzled  Simon — "What's  all  the  italics  for?"  he 
inquired: 

"'Oh,  those?'  ninarkt'd  Ros(>marie.  'Just  to  show  you  that 
1  know  how  to  vTite  a  criticism  as  well  as  anybody.'" 

Certaitily   the  italicized  lines  have  the  old  ring  and  se«Mn   to 


reflect  the  sleepy  critic  who  measures  the  length  of  his  copy  and 
thinks  of  his  bed.  While  Rosemarie  may  lose  the  coveted  job, 
yet  she  may  also  have  the*  consolation  of  effecting  something  in 
the  reformation  of  dramatic  critics. 


EYES   TOWARD   THE   SOUTH   SEAS 

THE  SOUTH  SEAS  are  the  present  escape  from  ei^-il- 
ization.  After  Paul  Gauguin  and  Somerset  Maugham 
and  Frederick  O'Brien  have  played  their  spell,  thousands 
of  readers,  we  are  told,  "are  traveling  to  Polynesia  as  if  it  were 
a  new  region  for  the  imagination  to  visit."  The  Nation  (New 
York)  sees  this  tide  as  the  expression  of  America,  Europe, 
and  Asia  " "  grown  hateful  to  such  of  their  sons  as  like  the 
taste  of  dreams  which  are  not  wholly  dreams,  such  as  want 
to  escape  from  the  tumult  of  civilization  bj'  some  avenue  less 
brief  than  sleep."  Since  most  of  the  world  has  been  invaded, 
there  seems  no  safe  nook  for  dreamers  to  turn  to  if  not  to  "  the 
soft  archipelagoes  of  the  South  Seas."  But  even  here  will  be 
found  no  virgin  soil  for  Uterary  exploiters,  as  this  writer  in  The 
Nation  shows: 

"Since  the  days  when  Captain  Cook  cruised  among  the 
Society  and  the  Marquesan  and  the  Friendly  groups,  there  has 
grown  up  a  substantial  library  of  travel  regarding  these  enchant- 
ing islands.  And  not  only  mere  travelers,  l)ut  writers  as  well 
who  more  lawfully  have  brought  the  imagination  into  play  in 
their  records.  The  first  to  set  foot  there  in  the  name  of  the 
empire  of  fiction  was  Herman  ^Mehnlle.  partizan  of  cannibal 
paradises,  who,  after  four  months  among  the  gentle  anthropo- 
phagi of  'Typee'  found  the  half-civilized  communities  of  Tahiti 
vexatious  and  ludicrous,  and  who  later  invented  the  mighty 
epic  of  "Moby  Dick.'  'There  are  but  two  writers  who  have 
touched  the  South  Seas  with  any  genius,  both  Americans,'  said 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  ISOl:  'Melville  and  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard.'  Stoddard's  'South  Sea  Idyls'  is  what  Stevenson 
had  in  mind,  not  praising  tiie  book  too  highly.  But  now  his 
own  name  must  be  added  to  that  pair  of  geniuses,  for  the  sake 
of  'In  the  Soutli  Seas,'  'Island  Nights'  Entertainment,'  and 
'The  Ebb-Tide,'  for  the  sake  of  scores  of  fascinating  letters 
home  from  Samoa,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  grave  on  the  high 
summit  of  Vaea  overlooking  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  fourth 
name  fit  for  this  company — that  of  Pierre  Loti,  who  visited 
Tahiti  before  lie  wrote  ' Le  Mariage  de  Loti';  and  perhaps  still 
a  fifth,  if  Jack  London  did  not  write  too  hastily  to  hold  on  to 
fame." 

Rut  of  all  these  books  the  best  is,  ever5'tbing  considered, 
"Moby  Dick."     And  there  is  high  authority  in  support: 

"According  to  John  Masefield  it  speaks  the  whole  secret  of 
the  sea.  And  yet  it  hes  a  little  outside  the  pattern  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  South  Seas.  It  is  too  stern,  too  wild,  too  lonely, 
too  severely  masculine.  What  poetical  adventurers  have  sought 
the  lower  Pacific  for  has  been  peace,  not  battle.  They  have 
lain  down  in  warm  valleys  under  palm-trees;  they  have 
bathed  in  the  tender  waters  of  sai)phire  bays;  they  have  tasted 
the  exquisite  di'lights  of  nights  spangled  with  tropic  stars  and 
heavj'  with  tropic  odors;  they  have  known  the  naive,  affec- 
tionate friendship  of  Kanaka  men  and  the  lavish,  unexigent 
passion  of  tlie  brown  girls  of  tlie  islands.  They  have  escaped 
from  inhumanity  to  hunumity,  from  violent  civilization  to  indo- 
lent but  still  kindly  and  tolerant  barbarism.  Much  of  the  mood 
which  has  sent  them  there  has  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  mere 
sentinunitalism,  mere  hankering  for  joys  that  rarely  exist  and 
never  last;  but  a  part  of  it  has  b(>en  real.  J^lelville  was  the 
shrewdest  of  Yankees;  Stev(>nson  was  more  than  a  mere  ro- 
nuincer;  Gauguin  under  his  languors  was  ruthless  enough  as 
a  critic.  Wlu>n  all  reser\ations  ha\e  been  made,  the  fact 
renuiins  that  the  South  Seas  are  the  loveliest  part  of  the  un- 
crowded  world.  They  are  th(>  natural  corner  t>f  t'scajie  now.  as 
they  have  been  since  they  were  first  discovered,  and  they  must 
long  contiiuie  to  be  visited,  in  the  flesh  or  in  the  vision,  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  grows  too  vociferous.  More  pity,  then, 
that  their  native  populations  are  dying  out.  The  missionaries 
nuide  them  put  on  civilized  clothing;  the  traders  taught  them 
civilized  industry;  then  came  the  gun-boats  and  taught 
them  civilized  war  and  civilized  disea.ses.  Now  they  are 
dying  of  civilization." 


SOUTHERNERS   SOLVING   THE   NEGRO   PROBLEM 


WHILE  RUMOR  RUNS  THE  GANTLE1'  with  stories 
imputing  antinegro  designs  to  the  Kiiklux  Klan  and 
the  night-riders,  a  momentous  movement  looking 
to  the  abolition  of  the  lynch  law  and  to  the  genei'al  settlement 
of  the  interracial  problem  has  been  initiated  in  the  South  by 
both  white  and  colored  leaders.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  with  money  appropriated  by  that  bodj'^  for  the 
purpose,  an  organization  known  as  the  Christian  Leaders' 
C^onference  on  Interracial  Cooperation  has  been  effected  in 
every  State  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  there  are  now 
thirty-three  white  men  and  twenty-six  negroes  giving  their 
fidl  time  to  the  work.  So  marked  has  been  the  success  already, 
wTites  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni^^ersity,  in  The 
Continent  (Presbyterian),  that  "Southern  demagogs  who  have 
fattened  on  passion  and  prejudice  would  be  taken  aback  if  thc\ 
knew  to  what  an  extent  the  silent,  quiet  forces  of  Southern  life 
have  been  working.  Radical  leaders  of  the  negro  race,  who  like- 
wise have  grown  fat  on  prejudice  and  passion,  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  larger  number  of  negroes  who  have  taken  fresh  hoi)e 
as  they  have  seerf  evidences  of  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of 
Southern  white  men  to  take  them  into  council  in  all.  matters 
that  relate  to  the  common  welfare."  During  the  past  two 
months  State  conferences  have  been  held  in  Atlanta,  Nashville, 
^lontgomery,  Jackson,  Columbia,  Richmond,  Little  Rock,  and 
Alexandria  (Louisiana),  and  a  "new  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
confidence"  has  been  evolved.  Sometimes,  as  in  Arkansas, 
the  conference  grew  out  of  an  immediate  and  serious  crisis, 
but  in  most  cases  the  conference  was  held  "with  a  vnew  to 
anticipating  any  trouble  that  might  arise  and  to  laying  the  basis 
of  a  democratic  polic/of  cooperation  and  councils."  Subsidiary 
to  the  State  conferences  are  459  countj''  committees,  which 
"have  the  goal  of  improving  the  relationship  between  the  races 
and  of  doing  certain  tasks  that  mean  promotion  of  the  economic, 
social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  communities."  Reports  from 
these  State  and  county  committees  which  have  reached  the 
central  office  in  Atlanta  "constitute  a  body  of  constructive 
work  that  is  the  most  heartening  and  most  encouraging  e\ddenee 
of  progress  in  an  extremely  difficult  situation  tluit  may  be  found 
in  any  period  of  so  much  disillusionment  and  reaction."  Eight 
negroes  are  associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  central'committee. 
of  whom  it  is  remarked: 

"Every  one  is  a  Southerner  who  realized  that  tact,  patience, 
and  courage  would  be  needed.  The  committee  was  fortunate 
in  having  as  chairman  John  J.  Eagan,  a  leading  business  man  of 
Atlanta.  The  program  on  which  they  decided  called  first  for 
justice  in  the  courts,  and  especially  opposition  to  lynching  imder 
any  circumstances;  secondly,  economic  justice;  thirdly,  adequate 
educational  facilities;  fourthly,  im])roved  living  and  sanitary 
conditions;  fifthly,  recreational  advantages;  sixthly,  better 
traveling  facilities;  seventhly,  welcoming  the  returning  colored 
soldiers.  It  was  fully  realized  this  progj-ani  Avould  not  suit 
conservative  and  prejudiced  Southerners,  but  these  leaders  felt 
that  it  was  thoroughly  in  fine  with  the  best  Soiithern  tradition, 
and  that  they  had  l>ack  of  them  in  their  insisten(^e  on  these  funda- 
Miental  demands  the  spirit  of  the  great  Southerners  of  the  past 
and  present.  They  realized  this  progi-am  would  not  satisfy 
t1ie  extreme  negro,  who  is  bitter,  impatient,  and  inclined  to 
indulge  in  grievances  and  complaints  because  the  rac<>  has  not 
within  fifty  years  achieved  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
most  advanced  races.  It  does  not  refer  to  two  points  which 
would  be  insisted  upon  by  even  conservative  negro  leaders — 
abolition  of  the  'Jim  ('row  law'  and  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
was  felt,  howt^ver,  that  much  might  be  lost  if  too  advanced  a 
I^osition  were  taken  and  that  even  this  limited  progi'am  night  be 


the  working  basis  of  all  who  are  patiently  working  toward  a 
gradual  and  substantial  improvement  in  the  relationship  between 
the  races  and  in  the  consequeTil  economic,  social,  and  moral 
conditi(m  of  the  negro. 

"More  important  than  any  item  in  this  program,  however, 
is  the  fundamental  idea^  of  the  whole  movement — that  this 
delicate  probk>m  can  be  met  only  by  conferences  between  those 
who  are  invohed,  conferences  that  shall  not  be  called  after  an 
emergency  has  arisen,  but  that  shall  be  held  constantly  and 
periodically.  Everything  depends  on  the  two  races  coming 
together  into  a  sympathetic  relationship." 

Advantage  is  being  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  educate 
public  sentiment  by  addresses  before  great  religious  meetings 
of  all  denominations,  by  conferring  with  newspaper  editors 
as  U)  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  ideals  of  the  movement, 
and  by  enlisting  all  welfare  agencies  in  support  of  the  program. 
"In  a  word,"  we  read  in  The  Continent,  "they  have  appealed 
to  business  men,  prof^-ssional  men,  colleges,  and  universities  to 
do  their  part  in  a  work  of  tremendous  social  significance."  In 
Memphis,  Nashville,  and  New  Orleans,  the  initiative  was  taken 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  in  other  cities  the  initiative 
was  taken  by  ministers  of  all  denominations.  In  Atlanta  a 
monthly  meeting  is  now  held  of  the  representatives  of  white 
and  colored  churches.  As  a  result  a  new  high  school  for  negroes 
has  been  erected,  an  additional  park  and  recreation-ground 
established,  and  salaries  of  negro  teachers  have  been  increased 
in  proportion  to  those  of  white  teachers.  "They  have  been  true 
to  the  statement  drawn  up  as  an  address  to  the  }>eople  of  Atlanta 
that  '  by  conferences  conducted  by  leaders  of  both  races,  coming 
together  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  will  be  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  confidence  and  wisdom,  out  of  which  shall  come  plans 
and  enterprises  for  the  righting  of  -wTongs  and  the  creation  of 
fair  and  just  opportunities  for  even  the  least  of  our  brethren.'" 
It  is  realized,  however,  that  — 

"The  test  of  this  whole  nu)vement  must  be  found,  of  course, 
in  actual  results  achieved.  A  most  frequent  complaint  of 
negroes  is  that  often  white  people  talk  and  pass  resolutions, 
but  that  no  difference  results  in  their  own  condition.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  far  too  nmch  truth  in  this  contention.  But 
a  new  day  of  constructive  effort  has  arrived.  With  a  wealth 
of  material  before  me  as  I  write,  there  is  not  space  even  to 
suggest  the  many  concrete  instances  of  positive  prevention  of 
violence  and  friction  and  of  real  substantial  i)rogress  for  which 
this  new  movement  is  to  he  credited." 

The  Chriiitiaii  Centuri/  (Discii)les)  notes  that  the  conference  is 
distinctly  Southern,  and  says  that  it  "reflects  the  attitude  of 
the  forward-looking  Christian  men  and  women  of  that  section  of 
our  country  where  the  problem  is  most  acute.  While  the 
paganism  which  still  obtains  among*  us  is  reflected  in  lynchings 
and  i)ogroms  like  those  of  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  the 
principles  formulated  by  this  conference  reflect  both  our  deeper 
Americanism  and  our  Christian  faith."  Its  members  "rejoice 
in  tlu'  work  of  the  churches  in  providing  higher  schools  and 
schools  of  an  industrial  character,  and  they  hold  to  the  con- 
viction that  ignorance  breeds  disorder,  vice,  and  crime,  and 
that  an  effect  ual  remedy  is  the  enlightened  Christian  intelligence 
and  conscience." 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Durham,  writing  in  The  Methodist  Quarterly 
Revieiv  (Nashville),  acknowledges  the  white  man's  obligation  to 
the  negro,  and  argues  that  "the  Avhite  Southerner  must  cer- 
tainly l»e  a  sympathetic,  studious,  well-poised  friend  to  the 
negro  if  the  i)resent  perplexing  racial  jn-oblem  shall  be  solved." 
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H  is,  we  arti  reuiiuded,  "on«!  of  the  l)iggest  problems  eoufronting 
this  sociological,  democratic,  and  philanthropic  age,  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  get  on  the  job  as  men  and  Avomen, 
with  all  the  calm,  poise,  sympathy,  good  will,  <'ommon  sense, 
friendship,  and  Christianity  that  are  within  our  possible  reaeh," 


MAKING   THE    MOVIES    SAFE   FOR 
THE   CHILD 

IF  THE  EDUCATION  which  the  child  of  to-day  gets  in 
the  motion-picture  theater  is  made  up  too  largely  of  "the 
life  of  the  underworld,  vamping,  burglary,  illicit  love,  and 
custard-pie  throwing,"  tht'  mother's  only  redress  up  to  the 
present,  observes  the 
editor  [of  The  Woniayi 
Citizen,  is  to  keep  her 
child  from  the  photo 
theater  "with  whatever 
it  has  to  offer  of  o(?ca- 
sional  profit  in  the  way 
of  travel,  science,  and 
charm."  A  number  of 
New  York  mothers,  ac- 
cording to  The  Tribune, 
have  organized  to  se- 
cure a  movie  censorshi|> 
for  children,  and  other 
organizations  are  being 
formed  to  encourage  the 
production  of  better 
films.  It  seems  to  The 
Tribune  that  altho  chil- 
dren are  such  enthusins- 
tic  supporters  of  tin 
movies,  litth-  is  being 
don(^  to  i)roduce  pic- 
tures suitable  for  tlu'in. 
At  the  better  thejiters. 
indeed,  "the  type  of 
picture   is   on    ;i    higln-r 

plane  than  the  i'otnnion  hectic  and  \\ir'u\  n  '-Is,  but  aside  from  the 
news  reels  or  a  lew  lilins  there  is  seldmii  told  a  s<'reen -story  that 
has  any  distinct  appeal  to  chiMren.  The  >lory  is  of  grown-ups 
and  their  doings."  77/r  7'///»i///(  suggests  \\u-  (le\  elopnunt  of  a 
specialized  riio\ie  in(bistr\\.  which  would  tilni  I'or  children's  eyes 
"the  fairy-stories,  Mother  (ioose,  the  iascinjiting  e.\i>ericni'cs  of 
the  youth  of  all  nations,  folk-lore,  understandable  historical  facts." 
in  a  Sunday'inagazine  article  Thi  I'rihinie  quotes  the  hea<i  of  a 
"beH<>r-nio\  ies"  organization  lo  the  ilTtcl  that  ■there  an  sonic 
motion-pictuH'  jMopIc  who  lia\c  kept  faith  with  the  public 
and  this  responsibilit  \ ."  .Vnd  in  '/'/((  11  <////(//(  Citizin  Dorothy 
li.  Nutting  contends  that  while  there  is  »  "movie  niena<'e" 
for  mothers  to  guard  against,  it  is  reall\  to  a  large  e.\t«'nt  a 
matter  of  inlelligeni  selection.  There  was  a  time  when  "a 
mr)\ie  was  just  a  mo\  ie.  "  Uut  nowadays,  "it  is  )>ossible  to 
choose  one's  mot  ion-pict m'es  as  one  chooses  a  cigar  or  cand\ , 
by  llie  brand.  For  there  really  are  sexcral  large  companies  who 
have  built  up  well-deserved  luinu's  for  having  <'lean,  well- 
directed,  and  intelligeiil  |)ictm"e>."  The  writer  does  not  here 
refer  to  the  concerns  specializing  in  religious  oi-  educational 
films,  which  are  sui)pl.\ing  a  growing  demand  from  churches, 
schools,  and  coinmunil\  organizations,  but  to  the  regular  pro- 
ducers for  tlu'  mot ion-i)ict lire  theaters.  While  these  companies 
must  "entertain,"  some  of  tliem  are  featuring  picturcN  from 
famous  novels  whicii  "will  not  onl\  entertain  and  stimulate  the 
child's  mind,"  but  will  actually  induce  rea<ling  "if  not  of  the 
same   stories,   at   least   of  other   st«)ries   l)y    tin     >ame   .•uiihor." 


By  r"iirti'8.v  of  "  Thi-  W.iiiimi  Ciliwn."  .Ni-w  \ni\ 

WHAT   AKK   THK    .MOVIK.S  TKAClllNli     TIIK.M? 

Since  llic  ctiildrcn  in  our  (owns  ;infl  citie>i  riH'eivc  s<»  inucli  of  llicir  cducaiioii  at  plioi 

.in-  cii'!iaiii/iii 


I  licnlcrs  \'\Ui    I  Ills    inol  her- 


Films  ba.sed  on  our  national  history  have  in  some  cases  "y)rought 
a  new  meaning  to  the  history  lessons  that  had  been  so  much  of 
a  bugbear."  "In  many  cases  the  movie  companies  arrange 
"with  the  book  ))ublishers  to  have  window  displays  of  the  bo<jks 
at  the  samt'  tinu;  that  the  picture  is  shown."  We  are  told  that 
the  travel  pictures  are  also  valuable  for  children.  Some  of 
these  travel  pictures  are  said  to  be  so  good  that  "children  when 
taken  abroad  to  see  the  selfsame  sights  recognize  scenes  they 
have  run  across  'at  the  movies.'"     Indeed, 

"There  are  several  progressive  schools  using  these  pictures  to 
illustrate  gec^graphy  lessons.  What  could  be  more  at  variance 
with  the  old-fasliioned  way  of  teaching  a  parrot-like  knowledge 
of  'countries  and  capitals' — the  method  most  of  us  followed  in 
the  days  before  motion-pictures  were  a  known  quality!" 

And,  of  course,  there 
are  the  moving  pictures 
which  give  scientific 
facts  "by  a  series  of 
simple  moving  draw- 
ings," which  "put  a 
sugar-coating"  on  the 
educational  pills,  as  it 
were.  These  are  often 
included  in  the  current 
events  or  magazine 
section  of  movie  pro- 
grams. Since  the  "fea- 
ture" picture  comprises 
the  greater  part  of  the 
ordinary  program,  it  is, 
however,  "most  im- 
portant, to  be  sure,  that 
this  picture  at  least 
will  be  wholesome  and 
tit  for  childish  eyes." 
Hut  the  point  is  made 
that  the  pictures  pro- 
duced primarily  for 
grown-ups  are  likely  to 
b«>  the  ones  to  make  a 
hit  with  children,  "for 
by  ex])ensive  experiments  the  motion-picture  jw^ople  have  learned 
that  the  children  do  not  care  for  fairy-tales  and  .stories  in  which 
other  youngsters  i»lay  the  characters."     At  least,  we  read, 

"They  do  not  care  for  them  as  a  steady  diet.  Most  of  the 
children  of  to-day  like  h)ve-stories.  They  love  to  see  the  hand- 
some hero  rescuing  his  la(l.\-lo\e.  .-ind  their  spontaneous  aj)- 
l)lau<ling  at  the  deeds  of  valor  lie  performs  ])roves  that  they  art> 
'with  him'  to  the  last  tirchin.  Aft^^r  all,  children  reflect  the 
ideas  of  the  grown-ups.  and  the  grown-ui)s  are  only  enlarged 
children.      Why  shouldn't   the  same  pictures  appeal  to  both?" 

My  keeping  the  necessity  for  discrimination  in  mind,  tlie 
mother  may  be  able  to  ward  off  the  "movie  menace"  and  utilize 
the  commen-ial  motion-pictures  in  her  child's  education.  The 
writer  concludes  with  these  words  of  advice  to  mothers: 

"Supervise  your  children's  cinema  entertahiment  as  you  would 
their  reading  or  their  associates.  Impressions  received  through 
the  «  ye  of  the  camera  ma\  'register'  de<'per  on  xhv  chililish  mind 
than  those  e\en  of  the  )>rinted  page.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
mother  or  guardian  of  childnn  to  watch  these  first  impressions. 
The  tirst  Years  of  the  child's  life  are  the  vears  which  count." 


to 


I    ili;il    llic  riL'lil    lc-v>. 


MIC    l.lllL'hl 


S'I'AGK  SLIKS  AT  rROHUUTlUN  —  Since  prohibition 
went  into  effect,  says  the  Indianapolis  Xntionnl  Enquirer,  whos«> 
editorial  is  cojued  by  The  World  Digetit  of  Reform  News,  pul>- 
lislied  by  th«' Methodist  Hoard  of  Temperance,  Prohibition,  and 
I*ul>lic  .Morals,  "there  has  be»>n  a  jiej-sisteiit  i)ropaganda  against 
it,   adroitly  carrie<l  on  in  theaters  devoted   to  mtisical  comedies, 
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to  vaudeville,  aud  in  those  which  furnish  the  movie  thrillers." 
The  situation  calls  for  censure,  we  are  told,  for 

"Granting  that  the  man  or  woman  behind  the  footlights  has 
a  right  to  voice  whatever  opinion  he  or  she  may  hold  about 
prohibition,  it  is  a  nice  question  as  to  whether  they  have  any 
right  to  teach  lawlessness  by  the  attempt  to  bring  a  constitu- 
tional provision  into  reproach.  But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  here  is 
a  plain  duty  for  those  who  stood  for  prohibition,  who  yet  stand 
for  it,  and  who  are  patrons  of  the  theater  in  any  of  its  various 
forms.  It  should  become  the  settled  policy  of  every  such  one 
to  file  his  protest  with  the  manager  of  any  theater  where  the 
prohibition  policy  now  fixt  in  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
of  this  land  is  ridiculed,  misrepresented,  or  brought  into  reproach, 
or  where  those  who  stood  for  it  receive  such  treatment.  A  few 
protests  from  representative  citizens  in  a  community  soon  would 
result  in  a  rule  in  the  theaters  of  that  place  that  actors  who  were 
retailing  stale  jokes  about  prohibition  or  were  subjecting  its 
advocates  to  innuendo  and  reproach  would  not  be  permitted  thus 
to  indulge  themselves,  or  would  be  refused  reengagements  if 
they  did." 

A   CONVICT  CORRECTS  A  NOVELIST 

CONVICTS  ARE  NOT  MARTYRS  crucified  to  atone 
for  the  sins  of  others,  asserts  a  prisoner  in  the  Sing  Sing 
Bulletin  in  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Basil  King,  novelist, 
that  convicts  are  the  "goats"  of  society.  This  particular 
occupant  of  New  York's  big  penitentiary  is  there,  he  thinks, 
because  he  violated  the  law  of  God  and  man  and  is  now  receiving 
his  just  deserts.  But  the  author  of  "The  City  of  Comrades," 
writes,  according  to  Tlie  Bulletin,  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  man  whom  "we  hideously  caU  a  convict  and  any- 
body else,"  as  most  of  us  are  as  guilty  as  the  man  behind  the 
bars.  Sentencing  a  man  to  prison  and  clothing  him  in  convict 
garb  is,  in  the  novelist's  opinion,  the  modern  method  of  sacrifice 
and  atonement.  As  society  in  earlier  days  sacrificed  a  scape- 
goat by  way  of  making  its  own  slate  clean,  so  to-day  society 
brands  those  detected  in  crime  and  then  pursues  the  uneven 
tenor  of  its  sinful  way.  In  the  convict,  the  novelist  writes,  "I 
am  driven  to  believe  modern  civilization  is  not  looking  for  the 
brother  to  be  treated  wisely  because  his  weakness  is  so  obvious 
and  his  suffering  is  so  great.  If  that  were  all,  the  way  would 
be  found  as  soon  as  there  was  a  will."  Society's  real  piu-pose, 
he  argues,  is  to  find  a  goat  and  save  itself: 

"In  the  prisoner  we  have  found  our  goat.  He  is  suffering, 
not  for  his  own  sins  alone,  but  for  ours.  Naively,  childishly, 
but  significantly,  we  outrage  every  human  instinct  within  him, 
so  that  our  own  secret  self-reproach  may  be  appeased.  The 
world  as  it  is,  society  as  we  have  formed  it,  must  have  a  goat; 
and  we  seize  the  weakest  and  most  defenseless  thing  on  which 
we  can  lay  our  hands." 

Surprizing  as  it  may  seem,  the  Sing  Sing  convict  refuses  to 
take  advantage  of  this  theory,  and  expresses  astonishment  that 
such  a  philosophy  should  be  preached.  The  so-called  "atone- 
ment" theory,  he  writes,  "makes  for  anarchism,  for  if  it  be 
true  that  we  are  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  society  with  a  guilty 
conscience,  civilization  is  but  a  farce  and  law  is  but  a  weapon  of 
torture  in  the  hands  of  the  strong,  while  the  doctrine  that  all 
are  criminals  and  only  those  caught  are  put  behind  bars,  makes 
for  cynicism  and  iconoclasm  among  the  masses  and  for  con- 
tempt for  all  law  among  criminals."  Such  a  theory  wipes  out 
at  one  stroke  the  morality  taught  by  all  religions.     But 

"We  inmates,  fortimately,  are  not  so  easily  led  by  such 
doctrines,  regardless  of  how  comfortable  they  may  be  to  those 
of  'easy  virtue,'  or  possest  of  a  superficial  honesty  that  seeks 
but  outward  approval  and  fears  not  God  or  conscience.  We, 
who  are  really  guilty  of  crime,  realize,  and  realize  full  well,  that 
our  incarceration  is  due  to  the  breach  of  one  or  the  other  of 
God's  commands:  ' Thou  shalt  not  kill ' ;  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
We  realize  that  society  is  justified  in  segi'egating  us  both  for  its 
own  protection  and  our  good  xintil  such  time  as  we  may  have 
recovered  from  our  moral  lapse  and  are  again  fit  to  associate 
with  virtuous  women  and  honest  men." 


REPAIRING   WAR'S   DAMAGE   TO 
MISSIONS 

POLITICAL  SHAKE-UPS  growing  out  of  the  world-war 
left  many  missionary  posts  deserted,  and  Christian 
leaders  here  and  abroad  are  seriously  disturbed  at  the 
fact.  German  missionaries,  in  numerous  instances,  were  looked 
upon  as  political  agents  rather  than  as  salvagers  of  souls,  and  in 
consequence  were  interned  or  repatriated.  As  a  result  many 
stations  have  been  left  uncared  for,  and  much  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  has  gone  for  naught.  Since  peace  was  declared, 
however,  a  few  of  these  half-forgotten  wayside  stations  of 
Christianity  have  been  taken  in  charge  by  missionaries  from  this 
country,  the  British  Isles,  and  France,  but  many  of  them  are 
still  entirely  deserted  and  in  process  of  decay.  Confronted 
with  this  situation,  an  international  meeting  of  thirty-eight 
missionaries  representing  eleven  countries  and  eighty  foreign 
missionary  societies  was  held  at  Crans,  Switzerland,  and  at  a 
round-table  discussion  differences  which  had  threatened  to 
disorganize  concerted  evangelical  effort  were  patched  up  and 
forgotten  in  a  common  cause.  Thus  Christianity  met  one  of 
its  greatest  tests,  and  soon,  it  is  expected,  every  missionary 
outpost  will  be  properly  captained  and  defended.  That  these 
representative  Christian  leaders,  each  loyal  to  his  own  land  and 
type,  could  come  together  so  soon  after  the  war  and  enter  into  a 
frank  discussion  of  subjects  whereon  they  could  but  differ,  and 
that  they  could  pursue  these  discussions  without  rancor  or 
cleavage,  to  the  securing  of  a  common  judgment  as  to  what 
might  be  approved,  was  in  itself  an  achievement  to  make  every 
Christian  heart  rejoice,  writes  Dr.  William  E.  Strong,  in  The 
Advocate  of  Peace  (Washington).  The  subjects  discust  were  of 
vital  concern. 

"They  grew  out  of  the  world- war,  which  in  its  shaking  of  the 
world  has  disturbed  missionary  work  in  many  ways  and  to  an 
extent  not  yet  generally  realized.  For  example,  it  has  driven 
out  from  their  fields  of  labor  about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  in  the  world.  Of  2,500  men 
and  women  having  care  of  German  missions  in  the  several 
countries  where  they  have  been  planted,  practically  none  re- 
mains at  his  post.  For  military  reasons  they  have  been  ex- 
cluded, interned,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  repatriated.  Their  work 
has  been  variously  treated — temporarily  transferred  to  the  over- 
sight of  other  missions,  reorganized  on  an  independent  basis, 
or,  too  often,  left  uncared  for  and  disrupted.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  action  from  a  political  standpoint,  it  is  a 
heavy  blow,  not  only  to  the  genuine  missionary  devotion  of  a 
multitude  of  the  German  people,  but  to  the  Christian  enterprise 
as  a  whole,  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
It  would  be  intolerable  that  such  a  catastrophe  should  be  dis- 
regarded or  lightly  accepted." 

So  differences  were  forgotten,  difficulties  surmounted,  and 
provision  was  made  for  laying  the  facts  before  all  the  mission 
boards,  through  their  national  organizations,  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing a  common  plan  of  action  for  relief  of  this  distress.  It  was 
also  recognized  that  the  war  has  effected  many  changes  even  in 
non-Christian  lands,  and  that  the  delicate  but  "inevitable  inter- 
mingling of  missionary  activities  with  political  affairs"  must  bo 
included  in  the  field  of  inquiry  and  comparison. 

"It  was  made  clear  that  as  moral  questions  and  values  are 
increasingly  recognized  in  poHtical  movements,  national  and 
international,  the  old,  short  rule  that  the  missionary  must  keep 
out  of  politics  does  not  sufficiently  meet  the  case.  When  anti- 
opium  crusades,  atrocities — Korean  or  Armenian — students' 
outbreaks,  social  and  industrial  rebellions,  are  all  involved  in  the 
poUtical  affairs  of  the  nations,  it  can  not  be  helped  that  Christian 
missions  should  exert  an  influence  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 
In  the  midst  of  a  universal  popular  agitation,  the  Christian  spirit 
can  not  be  altogether  colorless  and  anemic.  It  was  important 
for  this  congress  of  missionary  leaders,  representing  all  lands,  to 
consider  what  should  be  approved  and  what  disapproved  as 
regards  missionary  participation  in  public  affairs;  as  to  what  a 
just  neutrality  requires  in  word  and  act  and  bearing." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS. 


Price 
Reduced 

December  twenty-seventh 
nineteen  twenty 
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^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


EPM  Campbell  Co 

CAMDEN, N.  J, U. 


t    MAR  K    RetllTtRCO 


for  25c 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  Riv^r 
and  in  Canada 


Why  are  they  so  digestible? 

Campbeirs  Beans  are  subjected  to  a  process 
of  slow-cooking  that  renders  them  as  wholesome 
as  they  are  delicious.  When  prepared  by  the 
Campbell's  process,  beans  are  splendidly 
nutritious.  They  are  so  readilv  assimilated  that 
they  are  excellent  food  for  growing  children  as 
well  as  for  the  older  folks.  The  famous  tomato 
sauce  stimulates  appetite  and  thus  aids  digestion. 

2  cans  for  25c 

Lxccpt  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 

Price  reduced  Dec.  27,  1920 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


3 


y^ON TEMPORARY  VERSE  (January) 
^  speaks  of  this  sonnet  as  declared  by 
vote  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America 
"among  the  best"  read  before  it  last 
season.  We  might  possibly  suggest  as  a 
touchstone  Wordsworth's  "'Behold  her 
single  in  the  field" — 

SONNET  TO  A  PLOW- WOMAN 
OF  NORWAY 

By  Margaret  Tod  Rittek 

Deep-bosomed,  stalwart- limbed,  superbly   made. 
Unconscious  of  her  power  and  her  grace, 
Accustomed  to  the  blowzy  wind's  embrace. 
Magnificent,  unlettered,  unafraid. 
She  guides  her  course  past  interlacing  streams. 
Striding  the  fields  behind  her  ancient  plow, 
Or  halts  beneath  some  blossoming,  frail  bough 
To  rest  her  beast  and  give  herself  to  dreams. 
Her  eyes  survey  the  road,  the  moor,  the  peat, 
With  wide,  imtroubled  gaze,  she  plays  no  part. 
No  joys  rise  up  to  suffocate  her  heart 
Because  a  smile  falls  lightly  at  her  feet. 
To  one  who  comes  for  her  at  dusk,  perchance. 
She  lifts  a  brief,  intoxicated  glance. 


If  the  rich  mend  not  their  ways  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  warning.  In  so  un- 
expected a  place  as  the  London  Athenceum 
is  the  pictured  contrast  that  the  extreme 
among  radicals  are  wont  to  dwell  upon: 

TWO  POEMS 

By  Fredegond  Shovk 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN  A  SLUM 

Charity  at  her  spinning-wheel 
That  wove  a  dress  for  Faith, 

And  Mercy  with  his  bleeding  feet. 
And  Love  a  starving  wraith. 

And  Pity  still  a  Uttle  boy 

With  sorrow  for  his  only  toy. 

WHAT   I  SAW   IN   A   RICH   STREET 
0*F  THE  CITY 

Cruelty  in  an  iron  car 

With  Beauty  for  his  bride. 
The  seven"  lusts  that  carried  them 

Over  the  mountainside; 
The  coach  wherein  they  drove  was  Hate, 

The  Coachman's  name  was  Pride. 


In  the  Socialist  New  Day  (Chicago)  is 
this,  good  at  least  as  verse  whatever 
weight  it  carries  as  politics.  It  is  a  pro- 
letarian cry,  not  raucous,  but  musical.  As 
to  representing  Mr.  Debs's  physical  condi- 
tion, reports  indicate  him  as  improved 
in  health  and  with  a  ]>r(»spect  of  prolonged 
life: 

THE  HEART  IN   JAIL 

By  Clement  Wom. 

1 

Over  this  land 
Stretches  Gr£>t^d's  hand; 
Age  starves  Youth : 
Power  rapes  Truth . 

Let's  lift  abovf 
Greed's  hand,  lo\t' 
Build  Youth's  hour — 
Give  Truth  power! 


II 

Once  there  was  a  carpenter. 

A  Nazarene. 
Ancient,  godly  rich  men 

Picked  him  clean 
Folks  say  that  Jesu!^ 

.Suffered  like  'Gene. 

Martyred,  murdered  .lesu-s 

Had  to  face 
Pilate  .  .  .  Judas  .  .   . 

Not  the  harsher  race 
« )f  godly  modem  rich  men 

In  the  ruling  place. 

Martyred,  murdered  .lesua 

Had  to  be 
Spat  upon  and  tortured 

And  hung  on  a  tree  . 
He  was  spared  a  Federal 

Penitentiary. 

Three  bitter  days — and 

Hammer  and  nail 
Ended  his  pitiful. 

Painful  tale  .  .   . 
'Gene's  body's  rottinu 

.Still— in  jail. 

And  the  heart  of  Jesus 

Sickened  and  died. 
But  the  heart  of  'Gene  Debs 

Buried  inside 
Grows  like  a  hill  flower. 

Swells  Uke  a  tid(^ 

Swells  like  a  vast  tide 

Out  of  the  sea. 
Bringing  weary  slave  meti 

Victory ! 
Ending  ancient  horror. 

Setting  men  free! 


The  muse  of  political  reconstruction 
misses  the  fine  abandon  of  this,  in  which 
one  dares  still  to  celebrate  idle  .joy.-<  of  the 
"lords  of  the  land."  And  Tht  Westyninster 
Gazette  (London)  dares  still  to  publish: 

A    HI  NTlAi;    SONG 

By  Will  H.   Oijilvif. 

Now  that  the  nuts  are  taken 

And  the  vale  is  cleared  of  tlio  corn. 
Now  that  the  wind  lias  .shaken 

The  last  leaf  from  the  thorn. 
Now,  with  the  woods  forsaken 

.\nd  the  empty  fields  forlorn, 
l>et  the  desolate  spaces  -waken 

To  the  mu>;ic  of  liound  and  horn! 

The  feet  of  the  year  are  flying 

As  the  years  before  tliem  have  fled. 
AVe  see  that  the  leaves  are  dying: 

We  know  tliat  the  flowers  arc  dead : 
Aiifl  we  hear  the  wild  geese  crying 

Iti  their  southward  fliglit  o'erhead: 
Ami  our  liungry  hearts  are  sighing 

For  'he  flash  of  the  white  and  red. 

For  this  is  the  wise  gmis'  guiding — 

Wlien  winds  have  scattered  the  rose. 
And  earth  for  a  while  lies  hiding 

In  a  mantle  made  of  the  snows. 
And  the  gales  from  the  north  are  gliding. 

And  the  gates  of  the  summer  close — 
That  the  lords  of  tlie  land  go  riding 

And  tlie  liorn  on  the  upland  blows. 


This  is  not  necessarily  a  fable  for  poets 
nor  a  plea  for  misogam\  .  Since  it  appears 
in  The  Womai^  Citizen  (New  Yorki.  it  is 
likely   one   of   those   confidences    tliat    the 


majority  of  women  poets  are  not  moved  to 
make.  A  sympathetic  audience  is  necessary : 

ENOUGH 

By  Anne  Arnolo 

Together 
Unsatisfied. 

Leaning,  each  on  each. 
Pathetically, 
They  go  down  to  Death 
Defeated,  silent — 

A  poet,  who  might  have  changed  the  world . 
A  flamelike  woman. 
Earth  made  each  mad, 
Him,  by  the  glorious  soul  and  body  of  her. 
Her,  by  the  splendor  of  his  passion  for  her 
Together, 
They  dared  life. 
Together, 

They  Uved  in  poverty 
Through  aU  their  years 
Together, 
They  have  known 
Parenthood,  drudgery. 
Heart-break,  Love's  passing. 
The  loss  of  children,  age. 
Alone, 

Each  might  have  given  himself  to  Man. 
Together, 
Dying, 

They  bequeath  the  Earth- 
Since  all  the  others  died- 
One  rather  stupid  son 
Life  will  go  on. 
Enough! 
Earth's  satisfied. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (January)  com- 
Tpletes  its  "Children's  Garland"  of  verse 
begun  in  December.  In  all,  the  child's 
psychology  is  followed  in  a  way  to  interest 
the  elder  also.  In  fact,  this  one  might  bo 
anybody's  nightmare: 

IN  THE  NIGHT 

By  Elizabeth  Madox   Rc-hi'KT!* 

The  light  was  burning  very  dim. 

The  little  blaze  was  brown  and  red. 
And  I  waked  just  in  time  to  see 

A  panther  going  tmder  the  bed. 

I  saw  him  crowd  his  bod\  dow  n 

To  make  it  fit  the  little  -;pace. 
I  saw  the  streaks  along  his  back. 

And  bloody  bubbles  on  his  face. 

Long  marks  of  Ught  came  out  of  my  eyes 
And  went  into  the  lamj) — and  there 

A\'as  Something  waiting  in  the  room — 
I  saw  it  .sitting  on  a  chair. 

Its  only  eye  was  shining  red. 

Its  face  was  very  long  and  gra.w 
Its  two  bent  teeth  were  sticking  out. 

And  all  its  jaw  was  torn  away. 

Its  legs  were  flat  against  the  chaii-. 

Its  arm.s  were  hanging  Uke  a  swing, 
li  made  its  eye  look  into  me. 

But  did  not  move  or  say  a  thing. 

I  tried  to  call  and  tried  to  scream. 

But  all  my  tliroat  was  shut  and  dry. 
M\  little  heart  was  jumping  fast. 

I  couldn't  talk  or  cry-. 

And  when  I'd  look  outside  the  bed 

I'd  see  the  panther  going  in. 
The  streaks  were  moving  on  his  back. 

The  bubbles  on  his  chin. 

1  couldn't  help  it  if  they  came. 

I  coiUdn't  save  myself  at  all. 
And  so  I  only  waited  there 

And  uniied  my  face  agaiii.-t  the  wall. 
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Outlast  the   Factory 


PalenttA 
May  6.  ipit 


KreoLite  Floors  are  'u-unii,  dry  u ml  jriciidly  under  Joot 
They  have  a  great  influence  upon  health  and  efficiency 


atone-hard  flours  do  not  look  like  this,  but  their  clammy 
cold  surface  gives  an  impression  oj  standing  in  cold  watt* 


On  Which  Floor 
Do  Men  Work  Best? 


YOU  know  your  competition  outsidr  tlie  fac- 
tory,  but    it   is   a   wise    manufacturer   \\ho 
knows  his  competition  inside  his  own  plant. 

On  cold  unyielding  floors,  it  is  a  struj^^le  be- 
tween willing  hands  and  weary  feet;  skilled 
hands  and  chilled  feet. 

When  men  j)ound  over  stone-hard  floors  all 
day,  they  are  pounding  away,  their  energ}'  and 
your  profits. 

When  your  men's  feet  compete  against 
clammy-cold  floors — production  comes  down  and 
costs  go  up. 

Put  yourself  in  these  men's  shoes.    Give  them 
a  firm  working,  walking,  urarini^  founda 
tion  with  Kreolite  Floors. 

They  are  "i)roduction's  magic  carpet" 
— with  wood's  friendly  warmth,  un- 
usual resiliency  and  restful  (|uiet- 
ness. 


HV  make  the  famous  Kreolite  Lug 
Wood  Blocks  for  sir  ret  pavements 
and  bridges.    Write  for  literature. 


They  decrease  dust  and  noise;  increase  health 
and  energy. 

The  Kreolite  Blocks  are  specially  treated  to 
|)revent  decay,  specially  grooved  to  provide  a 
j)ermanent  grij)  to  hold  them  solidly  together 
and  to  the  fioor  base.  Ihey  are  laid  with  the 
tough  end-grain  of  the  wood  uppermost. 

Kreolite  Floors  are  made  and  laid  to  fnidiirr. 
They  are  es|)ecially  adapted  for  machine  shops, 
foundries,  warehouses,  loading  platforms,  round- 
houses, paj)er  mills  and  stables. 

We    have   a   corps  of  competent   Floor   Engi- 
neers always  willing  to  be   helpful   to  industry. 
Iheir   services   are   at  your   disj)osal  with- 
out   thought  of  obligation,   save  to   be  ot 
service. 

Ask  for  their  aid.  or   lei    us    send    you 
our  Kreolite  Floor  Hook. 

Address   the    lOledo  Office. 


The  Jennison-Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:  Albany,  Chicago.  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Si.  Louis.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  other  principal  cities 
Western  Sales  Distribiitt>rs — Western  Woixl  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 
British  Distributors — Anglo  Aiiirruiin  Archv.  Royiil  Liver  Biiildinu.  Liverpool,  Englan,! 


NATIONAL  DEBTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  1913,  1918,  1919,  1920 

(As  nearlj'  as  can  be  stated  by  the  National  Citj^  Bank  of  New  York) 
In  United  States  Dollars,  Reduced  at  Normal  Prewar  Value   of  the  Respective  Currencies* 


Argentina 

Australia ■ 

Australia  States 

Austria  (;) 

BelErium 

BoHvia 

Brazil 

British  Colonies  (not  heroin  named  i . 

British  West  Africa 

British  West  Indies 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Cevlon 

Chile 

China 

Chosen 

Colombia 

Co«ta  Rica 

Cuba 

Czecho-SlovakiaO) 

Denmark 

Dominican  Repulilic 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

French  Colonies 

.Germany 

German  States 

German  Colonics 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hondura.s 

Hungary  { j) 

Iceland 

India,  British 

Italy  

Japan 

Jugo-Slavia ■ - . . . 

Lat  via 

Liberia 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand . 

Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Siam 

Spain 

Straits  Settlements 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Union  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total . 


Prewar 
1913 


S732.398.000 

80,7.53.000 

1,348,624.000 

2,152,490.000 

(c)825. 269.000 

19.369.030 

(a)663, 667.000 

65.000.000 

55.200,000 

29.100.000 

(0)135.300.000 

544.391.000 

30.011.000 

20;;704,0()0 

969,189.000 

21.837,000 

24.^34.000 

16,488.000 

(c)67, 620,000 

9.5,579.666 
(C)  13,218,000 

19,780.666 

459,153.000 

33.706.000 

G..346, 129.000 

(a>210, 667,000 

1.194.052.000 

3,854.795.000 

32,410.000 

206,640.000 

17.577.000 

(nH2, 863,000 

121,261,000 

1,731.350.000 

47.200.000 

(fln.475. 272.000 

2.921.153.000 

1.241,997,000 


(c)  1,600,000 

(^i2.69V,66o 

(rt)226,404,000 

(1)461.649,000 

438,271.000 

27.450,000 

9. 182.000 

97.215.000 

(n)5.100 

12,751,000 

'  '34,268,666 
12,000,000 

947,663.6()() 

316.693.0()() 

(c)4,537,861.(K)() 

9,970.000 

27.799,000 

(C)l,814. 270,000 

33.627.000 

161.390.000 

(0)23.614.000 

675,654.000 

573,415.000 

3,485,818,000 

1.028..564.0O0 

137.827.000 

35.051,000 


843,106,405,000 


Armistice  Period 
1918 


8866,380,000 

975,738,000 

i,p)l, 741. 301.000 

16,475,000,000 


23 

CO  1,073 

78 

(.067 

C030 

800 

1,300 

27 

228 

(e)  1.060 

46 

22 

(020 

(e)65 


.307,000 
.826,000 
,000,000 
,100,000 
,200.000 
000.000 
000.000 
100.000 
377.000 
649,000 
652.000 
856,000 
254,000 
923,000 


First  Pe.\cb  Ye.\r 
1919 


161 

13 

(c)91 

25 

455 

(e)34 

30,400 

(9)476 

40,000 

(/)4,.341 

(<7)32 

(/)259 

0")16 

(c)30 

130 

8,513 

51 

(/)  1,546 

12,000 

1,244 


00,000 
,686,000 
871,000 
,756,000 
338,000 
618.000 
,000,000 
,711,000 
,000,000 
,611,000 
410,000 
725,000 
,230,000 
373.000 
758,000 
848,000 
300,000 
237,000 
000,000 
375,000 


(/)  1,685,000 

'6'>8,83V,666 

377,333,000 

C0762,527,000 

734,000,000 

34,870,000 

(018,596,000 

197,409,000 

(e)7. 172.000 

13,515,000 

'  '(P)34,6l'5,666 
(/)20,301,000 


(/0S866 

1,583 

(/)1,813 

17,668 

2,509 

26 

(/l)l,llS 

(h)7H 

(/I)  63 

(ft)32 

2,158 

2,2.50 

(;!)27 

(7l)228 

(e)  1,066 

(fiHG 

(/i)22 

(mo 

(ft)  63 
1,500 
(ft) 161 
13 
(e)91 
(ft)25 
(ft)469 
(e)34 
39,843 
(ft)579 
48,552, 
4,500, 
({;)32, 
469 
(/)16, 
CO  24, 
131 
9,412, 
52 
2.220 
13,102 
(ft)  1,246 


,380,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
.000.000 
.000,000 
.500,000 
.546,000 
.000,000 
,000,000 
.800,000 
,000,000 
,000.000 
,100,000 
377.000 
649.000 
652.000 
856.000 
.2.54,000 
,289,000 
,000,000 
,700,000 
,358,000 
,871,000 
,756,000 
,338,000 
,618,000 
.000,000 
711,000 
000,000 
000,000 
410,000 
367,000 
230,0CH) 
983,000 
771,000 
000,000 
600,000 
000,000 
000.000 
375.000 


0)1,685,000 


1,289.646 

(d)  355. 194 

(025,000,000 

11,098 

32.935 

CO  1.964. 206 

(037,100 

(0249.29S 

205.439 

CO  1.4.59.000 

760,766 

,36..391.000 

17.005.431 

1(54.308 

28.9S3 


000 
000 
000 
000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
000 
000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
000 
000 
000 


.8211,520,040.000 


C08 

490 

981 

856 

3 

CO  18 

(ft)  197 

7 

(ft)  13 

45 

(c)34 

20 

1,3.56 

(ft)  1,289 

(ft)  1,022 

(J)2o,000 

Cft)ll 

32 

1.985 

57 

336 

(ft)205 

(ft)  2, 000 

(ft) 780 

39.314 

25,672 

(ft)164 

(ft)  28 


,83 1 .000 
000.000 
349,000 
875,000 
,000,000 
,596.000 
,408.000 
,101.000 
.515.000 
,000.000 
015.000 
470.000 
600.000 
64C>.000 
,000,000 
000.000 
098,000 
616,000 
,774,000 
424.000 
420,000 
439,000 
000,000 
766,000 
000,000 
000.000 
308.000 
983,000 


Second  Pe.ace  Yeah 
1920 


.8256,072,410,000 


8.531.000.000 

1,950,000.000 

0')  1,83 1,000.000 

16,807,000.000 

2,750,000,000 

(n26,.500,O()O 

1,223,000,000 

102,000,000 

(ft)  63, 000, 000 

(ft  ).32. 800,000 

(1)2,158,000,000 

2.276,000,000 

(027,100.000 

(ft)228. 377.000 

1,534,575.000 

.(ft)4e,652,O0O 

(ft^22, 856,000 

(020.254,000 

(ft  )63, 289,000 

7,000,000,000 

206,000,000 

(i)13, 358,000 

(091,871,000 

(ft)25, 756.000 

(ft)460.338.00O 

35.700.000 

46,025,000,000 

(ft)579, 711,000 

57,200,000,000 

8,-300,000,000 

(5)32,410,000 

(0469,367,000 

(016,230,000 

(ft)23,970,000 

(0131,771,000 

11,403,000,000 

(/).52,600.000 

(02,310,000.000 

18,3.30,000.000 

1,300,000.000 

705,000,000 

(J)  10,895,000 

(j)  1,685.000 

(027,000.000 

(/)8,831.000 

(0500.000.000 

1,072.000,000 

(08.56,875.000 

(0.35,000.000 

(/■nS.. 596,000 

250,000,000 

(07,101,000 

(ft)13,515,000 

(!)  45,000,000 

(e)34,015,000 

(020,470,000 

9,,500.000,000 

(ft)  1,289. 646.000 

4.100.000.000 

C025.000 .000,000 

(ft  U  1.098 ,000 

0)32.616.000 

2.374.000.000 

(().57.424.000 

340,000.000 

350,000.000 

(02,300,000.000 

(ft)780. 766,000 

37,910.000,000 

24,062.510,000 

(ft  1164, 308 ,000 

(ft)2S,983,000 


8297,607,819,000 


(0)1912.      (ft)  1910,      (f)  1914.      (rf)  1915.      ((•).I916.    (.0  1917.      ({/)  1913.      (ft)  1918.      (/)  1919.      (/)  Includes  share  of  \ustro-Himcarian  debt 
♦Figures  of  1918,  1919.  and  1920  are  as  nearly  as  i)racticable  those  of  the  Armistice  date.  November  j"^'""''''  ^"^'^'^  "'  Au.Mro  Hungarian  ncin. 

World  Paper  Currency,  by  Gra5.d  Divisions,  1914  to  1920t      World  National  Debts  and  Paper  Currency,  1914  to  1920 

■fin  millions  of  dollars) 

As  nearly  as  can  be  statedt 

K.duced  to  United  States  currency  at  par  (prewar)  value  of  the  rt>spective 

currencies. 


I'^iu-ojie 

North 
A  merica 

South 
.\mer. 

Asia 

Ocean. 

A  f  rica 

1914 

5,0.58 
35.255 
46,007 
72,142 

1,223 
4,309 
4.615 
5,135 

701 
1,324 
1,358 
2.157 

420 

839 

1.326 

1.241 

95 
335 
376 
346 

24 

1918 

230 

1919    

341 

1920 

260 

World  Natkjxal  Debts,  by  Grand  Divisions,  1913  to  1920 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Europe 

North 
A  merica 

Soiitll 
Amer. 

Asia 

Ocean. 

Africa 

1913 

1918 

,32,1,59 
IS  1.363 
212.150 
2.57.430 

2,243 
19,1,50 
28,725 
27,303 

1,885 
2,480 
2,529 
2,401 

3,799 
4.001 
4,742 
5.264 

1.879 
3.563 
4.364 
4,750 

1,152 
1,381 

1919 

1,377 

1920 

1 ,406 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


National  Debts 


$43,889,000,000 
46,900.(KM).000 
56,902.000.000 
120,485.000.000 
211,500.000.000 
256,020.000.000 
297,604,000,000 


Paper  Currency* 


$7,527,000,000 
8.562.000.000 
19.608.000.000 
32.747.000.000 
43,091.000.000 
.54.782.000.000 
81. .596.000.000 


*Exchisive  of  issues  of  Soviet  Government  estimated  at  $34,000,000,000 
at  end  of  1919. 

t  Exact  statements  of  total  world  debts  or  currencv  for  anv  fixt  date 
are  obviously  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  m'anv  of  the 
nunor  and  recently  organized  countries  official  statements  are  issued  at 
irregular  intervals  and  not  infrequently  delayed  in  their  presentation. 
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Copyright,  ii)2o.  National  Terra  Cotta  Socieif 


Speckled  gray  Terra  Cotta,  tooled  finisii 


RIVOLI  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


'Pron  ing  by  Hugh  Ferriti 
Thomas  W.  Lamb,  Architect 


To  heroine  familiar  ivith 
Architecture,  follote  this  Series 
of  Details.  No.  6  tcill  appear 
ill  The  Lilernrv  Dicrst  of 
March  12.  19L>1 . 


How/ d  GREAT  INDUSTRY  EVOLVED 

In  their  first  stage  beyond  the  "peep"  machines,  moving  pictures  were  travelling  shows. 
Rinks,  vacant  halls,  even  tents  sufficed  to  house  them.  Next,  films  found  housing  as  a  mere 
part  of  vaudeville  programs.  Third  came  the  store-show  period  ot  the  "Bijou  Dream  — 
admission  a  nickel."      These  were  the  dark  days  of  cheap  films  in  cheap  housing. 

Then  came  the  turn.  Many  things  entered  into  it.  The  greatest  minds  in  dramatic 
art  were  enlisted  by  the  producers  ;  the  exhibitors  became  real  snow-men.  But  film  plays 
could  not  become  a  wonderful  art  and  a  great  industry  until  they  had  specially  designed  hous- 
ing,—  imposing  and  attractive  exteriors. 

Specially  designed!  Attractive  exteriors  meant  so  much  in  this  evolution  that  leading 
architects  began  to  specialize  in  motion  picture  theatres.  As  with  other  buildings,  only  an 
architect  can  coordinate  in  one  design  and  set  of  plans  all  the  factors  needed  to  make  a 
motion  picture  theatre  successful.  The  architect  knows  them  all,  from  the  "focal  radii"  that 
make  it  easy  for  you  to  sec  from  any  seat,  to  the  facing  material  that  made  you  want  to  go  in. 

Take  the  Rivoli  Theatre.  The  architect  knew  tiie  effi^ct  must  live  up  to  the  location, — 
in  the  heart  of  New  York's  famous  theatre  district.  His  thought  for  it  was  "Magnificence.  ' 
His  next  thought  followed  naturally:   "Greek  temple;  Terra  Cotta." 

Thus  the  outside  walls  that  you  .see  above  are  all  Terra  Cotta.  The  columns,  the 
ornament,  and  the  Greek  figures  show  that  Terra  Cotta  can  be  modelled  in  any  form.  The 
color,  a  speckled  gray,  best  suits  this  Doric  design.  But  in  Terra  Cotta  any  color,  or  .tuv 
combination  of  colors,  is  possible.  And  a  simple  washmg-down  with  soip  and  water  will 
always  restore  the  original  color  and  freshness  of^  Terra  Cotta. 

In  bringing  the  Motion  Picture  through  to  its  present  stage,  with  a  total  dailv  money 
turn-over  greater  than  any  other  industry,  Terra  Cotta  has  been  a  conspicuous  factor,—  creating, 
for  the  Motion  Picture,  housing  that  is  permanent,  beautiful,  profitable. 

National  Terra  Con  a  Si-Kikty  is  a  bureau  of  service  and  information.  Among 
its  publications  is  "Terra  Cotta  Defined,"  a  particularly  instructive  booklet.  By  photographs 
of  interesting  and  important  buildings,  it  shows  not  only  what  Terra  Cotta  is  but  what  it 
means  to  any  owner  or  tenant.  Write  for  it  now.  Another  brochure,  "The  Theatre", 
illustrating  typical  theatres  large  and  small,  should  be  in  the  hands  ot  every  exhibitor. 
Address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  i   Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HOW  lO  RECOGNIZE 

ARCHITECTURAL    DETAILS 

TERRA  COTTA  SERIES  No.  5 

Anthemion 
This  w  a  s  a 
detail  frequently 
used  by  the 
Greeks,  not  only 
as  seen  here,  for 
center  and  comer 
finials,butal.<;oas 
a  motif  for  ap- 
plied   ornament. 

This  type  of 
column,  the  Doric, 
(First  of  the 
Famous  "  Five 
Orders  of  Archi- 
tecture"), is  tlie 
only  one  which 
has  no  base,  and  it 
is  also  considerably 
shorter  than  the  four  other  orders.  The 
sharp  edged  flutes  were  run  in  these 
columns  to  give  an  added  expression  of 
verticality,  and  dlso  to  relieve  the  other- 
wise heavy  eff.-ct  of  the  shaft. 


Doric  Order 


Triglyphs  and  Metopes 
The  frieze  of  the  Doric  Order  was  di- 
vided into  .square  panels,  called  metopes, 
hv  grooved  blocks,  called  triglvphs. 
The  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
most  famous  of  all  Doric  temples,  were 
treated  with  low-relief  figures. 

< All  the  material  illustrated  it  Terra  Cotta) 


TERRA  COTTA 


Termay^cnt 


beautiful 


Vrofitahlc 


PROBLEMS  '  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LITEIL4RY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


1 


IMMIGRATION 


TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  FOREIGNERS,  the  alarm- 
ists say,  are  determined  to  come  to  America.  Where 
can  we  house  them?  How  can  we  employ  them?  Why 
need  we  admit  them?  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  obsen^es 
President  Walker  in  "Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics," 
adding:  "While  the  people  of  the  L'nited  States  have  gladly 
offered  asylum  to  millions  upon  millions  of  the  distrest  and 
unfortunate  of  other  lands  and  climes,  they  have  no  right  to 
carry  their  hospitality  one  step  beyond  the  line  where  Ameri- 
can institutions,  the  American  rate  of  wages,  the  American 
standard  of  liWng  are  brought  into  serious  peril." 

To  some  this  sounds  selfish.  But  would  the  opposite  course 
be  entirely  generous  in  the  end?  As  President  Walker  goes  on 
to  say:  "All  the  good  the  United  States  could  do  by  offering 
indiscriminate  hospitality  to  a  few  milhon  more  of  P>uropeau 
peasants,  whose  places  at  home  will,  within  another  generation, 
be  flUed  by  others  as  miserable  d§  themseh^es,  would  not  com- 
pensate for  anj'^  permanent  injury  done  to  our  Republic.  Our 
highest  duty  to  charitj^  and  to  humanity  is  to  make  this  great 
e.vjjerimeut,  here,  of  free  laws  and  educated  labor,  the  most 
triumphant  success  that  can  possibh'  be  attained.  In  this  way 
we  shall  do  far  more  for  Europe  than  by  allowing  its  city  slums 
and  its  vast  stagnant  reservoirs  of  degraded  peasantry'  to  be 
drained  off  upon  our  soil." 

Altho  presenting  itself  in  more  startling  terms  than  ever 
befoi'e,  the  problem  is  nothing  new.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  Europeans  have  been  coming  to  America.  We  have 
welcomed  them.  Thej'  have  helped  to  make  America  great  and 
prosi>erous.  Race  after  race  has  found  success  here.  In  "The 
American  Commonwealth,"  James  Bryce  reminds  us  that  "ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had  been 
a  steadj^  but  slender  influx  of  seMlers.  With  the  years  1845-46, 
the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  Ireland,  begins  the  first  or 
Irish  period  of  the  fuU  rush  of  immigration.  ITpou  the  top 
of  this  Celtic  immigration  there  soon  after  came  a  second  great 
wave,  and  this  time  from  the  Teutonic  parts  of  Europe.,  The 
arrivals  from  Germany  rose  suddenly  in  1852  from  72.000  to 
145,000  and  in  1854  reached  215,000.  In  1880  the  theretofore 
small  flow  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchj"  rose  swiftly, 
and  in  1882  there  was  also  an  increase  from  Italy  and  Russia. 
Somewhat  later  bt^gan  the  inrush  from  the  three  Scandina^dan 
countries.  After  1890  <-eiitral  and  southern  Europe  became 
the  main  source  of  the  gigantic  flood.  Czechs,  Poles,  Slovaks, 
Croats,  Serbs,  Magyars,  Finns,  Russians — these  last  nearly  aU 
Jews — Slo\"enes,  Roumanians,  and  Greeks,  with  a  smaller  number 
o^  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Bulgarians,  have  (taken  together) 
latterly  far  outnumbered  the  entering  Teutons,  as  the  Itahans 
have  outnumbered  the  Irish.  O^er  eight  millions  in  all  entered 
between  1900  and  the  end  of  1909,  and  over  30,000,000  between 
1840  and  1913,  twice  what  the  total  white  population  of  the 
United  States  was  in   the  former  year." 

To  the  labor  of  these  aliens  we  have  owed  much.  But  among 
them  there  have  been  those  "who  failed  to  help  us  prosper. 
Adams  and  Sumner,  authors  of  "Labor  Pi-oblems,"  present 
both  sides  of  the  question  when  they  remark  that  "Altho  the 
benefits  derived  by  this  country  from  that  immigi'ation  which 
has  resulted  in  the  rai)id  development  of  the  natural  resoiu^ces 
of  the  West  and  Northwest  are  incalculable,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  influx  of  foreigners  of  a  low  standard  of  intelligence  and  of 
life  depresses  wages,  lessens  a^"ailable  em])loj"ment  for  native 
labor,  and  is  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  American  workman. 
In  some  industries,  such  as  th<-  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
the  ruining  of  coal,  native  laboi-ers  have  been  j)rac<ically  driven 
from  the  field.  Moreover,  it  is  maintained  by  those  A\ho  desire 
further  restriction  of  immigi'ation  that  the  influx  of  ignorant, 
inefficient,  and  poAcrty-stricken  aliens  increases  the  ])ubli('  biu'- 
den  through  pauperism  and  crime,  while  the  bulk  of  the  money 
which  the  more  thrifty  immigrants  accumulate  is  returned  to 
their  native  country." 

Then,  too,  immigration  has  tended  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  cities  that  were  already  growing  too  fast  for  their  own  good. 
As  Prof.  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  tells  us  in  "Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy": "Oversea  migi'atioii  drops  people  down  in  cities,  and  most 
of  them  abide  there,  prisoners  of  ignorance  and  inertia.  In  a 
settled  country  receiving  immigrants  the  cities  become  more 


polj'glot  and  foreign  than  the  rural  districts.  After  our  agri- 
cultural frontiers  came  to  an  end  foreign  immigration  satu- 
rated American  cities  with  foreign-born  and  contributed  more  to 
lu-ban  growth  than  the  tide  from  the  farms.  The  foreign  stock, 
wlrich  is  represented  on  the  farms  by  a  fifth,  makes  up  seven- 
tenths  of  the  metropolitan  m^Tiads." 

More  serious,  if  anything,  is  the  effect  on  politics.  Says  Mr. 
Br.vce:  "The  immigrants  are  entitled  to  obtain  a  vote  after  three 
or  four  yeai-s'  residence  at  most  (often  less),  but  they  are  not 
fit  for  the  suffrage.  They  know  nothing  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  of  its  statesmen,  of  its  political  issues.  Incompe- 
tent to  give  an  intelligent  vote,  but  soon  finding  that  their  vote 
has  a  value,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  party  organizations, 
whose  officers  enroll  them  in  then-  lists  and  Tindertake  to  fetch 
them  to  the  polls." 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  gi'owing  determinaticm  to  Umit 
ilie  influx  of  aliens.  Long  ago  we  <)xcluded  Chinese  laborers. 
At  present  we  have  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  with  Japan 
to  cheek  Japanese  immigration.  Undesirables  from  other  for- 
eign countries  are  barred,  specifically,  in  enactments  briefly 
reviewed  by  Adams  and  Sumner,  who  remind  us  that  "The 
classes  of  immigrants  excluded  are:  (1)  convicts,  except  those 
guilty  of  political  offenses,  and  (2)  women  imported  for  immoral 
purposes,  both  excluded  by  the  act  of  1875;  by  the  act  of  1882 
(3)  lunatics,  (4)  idiots,  and  (5)  persons  likely  to  become  public 
charges;  by  the  acts  of  1885  and  1887,  (6)  contract  laborers; 
by  the  act  of  1891,  (7)  paupers,  (8)  persons  afflicted  with  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  (9)  polygamists,  (10) 
those  whose  passage  has  been  paid  by  others  unless  it  can  be 
conclusively  shown  that  they  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  excluded 
classes;  and,  finally,  under  the  act  of  1903,  (11)  epileptics,  (12) 
persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five  years  previous  or 
have  ever  had  two  or  more  attacks  of  insanity,  (13)  professional 
beggars,  (14)  anarchists,  or  all  persons  who  believe  in  or  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  bj'  violence  of  government  or  law,  (15)  per- 
sons attempting  to  bring  in  women  for  immoral  ])urposes,  and 
(16^  persons  deported  within  a  year  previous  as  contract 
laborers." 

In  1917  Congi-ess  went  fm'ther  and  forbade  the  admission 
of  illiterates.  How  much  good  this  will  accomplish  is  still  a 
question.  Writing  in  The  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  W.  Jett  Lauck 
declares:  "The  literacy  test  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a 
period  to  measure  its  fuU  eft'ectiveness.  Evidence  to  date,  how- 
ever, offers  little  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  to 
that  tj^pe  of  immigration  which  is  ixndesirable  on  economics 
gi'oiinds.  In  1919  only  1,455  out  of  a  total  immigration  of 
141,132  were  excluded  on  account  of  inability  to  meet  the 
literacy  tests." 

The  Great  War,  by  practically  aboUshiug  immigration  for 
the  time  being,  showed  us  how  dependent  we  had  been  upon 
the  influx  of  foreigners  despite  its  evils.  Writes  Mr.  Lauck: 
"  1913,  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  our  last  year  of  normal  immigration. 
In  that  year  the  excess  of  immigrants  over  emigrants  was 
approximately  582,000.  From  that  year  forward  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  immigration  radicalh^  declined.  Up  to  the 
time  of  our  entrance  into  the  world-war  the  number  of  aliens 
who  returned  to  their  native  countries  practically  equaled  the 
number  of  immigrants  received  here.  After  we  entered  the 
conflict  immigration  praeticaUj^  ceased.  As  a  consequence,  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  labor.  It  was  estimated  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  that  there  was  a  shortage  in  our  requirements 
of  unskilled  immigi-ant  labor  of  between  three  and  four  million 


men. 


Now  that  immigi-ation  has  set  in  afresh,  we  hear  less  about 
that.  Instead,  there  is  a  great  eagerness,  in  many  quarters,  to 
shut  out  aliens  altogether  for  a  period  of  a  year  or  of  two  years 
— an  eagerness  not  whollj'  unaccountable.  There  were  signs 
of  anti-Americanism  here  and  there  among  aUens  both  diu-ing 
and  after  the  war.  and  never  (if  the  reports  can  be  believed) 
have  aliens  thi-eatened  to  swoop  down  upon  us  in  such  appalling 
numbers  as  to-day.  But,  given  legislation  shutting  them  out 
for  a  fixt  period,  what  will  happen  when  the  period  reaches  its 
end?  Another  outburst  of  furious  desu-e  among  Eruopeans  to 
come  here?     Another  determined  movement  to  restrain  them? 
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"Save  the  surface  and    /  ^^  :^,^ 
you  save  all  -ui^  ,j^|  fBf  'Sg*^ 


Q/ie  immaculate  gloss  of 

White  Enameled  Woodwork 

Kitc'lien  woodwork  will  glisten  like  lustrous  poreelain 
when  finished  with  Acme  Quality  Knaniel.  It  will  vie 
with  your  shining  ])()ts  and  pans  in  eleanliness.  Yor.  an 
Acme  Knanieled  surfaoe  is  as  eavSy  to  kee])  clean  as  a 
china  dish. 

Acme  Quality  Knamels  protect  surfaces  with  a  hard 
fiuisii  that  is  both  non-al)s{)rhent  and  sanitary.  They  are 
cai-'-'i'ully  made  M'ith  the  view  of*  easy  ap[)licati()n  and 
perfect  residts.  ^Vnd  wluit  is  true  of  tlu-  (juality  of  Acme 
Knamels.  is  true  of  every  other  Acme  Quality  paint  and 
varnish.  No  matter  how  the  surface  is  to  be  finished, 
there  is  an  Acme  (^unhty  Kind  to  tit  the  pur))ose. 

For  i/oiir  iiiliiiKili  kiimcli  ili/f  of  jii"!  whni  xlioiilil  hi  usid 
for  i'drh  surfdcf.  iiri  our  Ixco  hooklt'ls.  ".trim'  (^>iialilii  I'aintiini 
Ouidf''  and  "  Ifoiiir  Dt'coratiin/.''    .l.ik  i/oiir  drtilcr  or  wrUf   iik. 

ACME  QUALITY 

PAINTS  &  FINISHES 
ACME  W  ITITK  LKAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 

OKPT.  C  DETUOIT,  MK'HRiAN 

UosTdN  Cuuuio       MiNNKAi'tii  IS      Si.    Lofif:  KoRT    WoRTH       Salt  Lakk  Citv 

BiFFAiti  Ton  no         Nashvilik  Hik  mini.ii  am       1*«ihiiano  San  pRANrist'o 

CiMiNNwi      Dai  LAS        Topfka  I.imdi.n  rm'snt'RGH  I.os    Ani;fies 


Phot-'graplis  copyrighted  by  International. 

BACK   FROM   THE   AIR   AND    THE    CANADIAN    WOODS. 

Lieutenant  Farrell  is  shown  at  the  left,  Lieutenant  Kloor  is  in  the  middle,  and   Lieutenant   Hinton   at   the   right.     These    three    sailom.cn 
were  looking  cheerful  in  their  borrowed  clothes  at  ISIattice,  Ontario,  where  this  photograph  was  taken,  but  they  had  a  hard,  dangerous,  and 

dramatic  series   of  adventures  before  getting  there. 


THREE   MEN   IN  A   BALLOON 


Hinton,  Farrell,  and  Kloor,  they  sailed 

Through  the  dayUght  and  the  dark. 
And  when  their  supply  of  hydrogen  failed 

They  thought  it  was  time  to  park. 

THUS  AIELLIFLUOUSLY  a  newspaper  poet  celebrates, 
in  the  New  York  Herald,  the  start  of  the  Canadian 
adventure  of  the  three  naval  lieutenants  whose  storm- 
borne  balloon  lost  them  in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  greatly  to  the 
concern  of  the  world  at  large.  For  when,  as  the  poet,  Maiu'iee 
Morris,  suggests  in  the  last  of  the  lines  quoted  above,  they 
decided  to  "park,"  thej'  came  doTSTi  in  a  very  lonesome  forest. 
A  few  miles  farther  would  have  carried  them  into  James  Bay, 
an  estuary  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay  to  the  north,  where  they 
would  assuredh'  have  met  the  fate  which  nearly  everj'body 
feared  for  them,  after  two  weeks  had  passed  A^athout  bringing 
any  report  of  their  whereabouts.  Army  airplanes  scoured  the 
country  in  the  northern  Adirondacks,  forest  rangers  and  State 
troopers  joined  in  the  search,  and  the  general  excitement  Avas 
at  its  height  when  the  news  came  through  that  Farrell,  Hinton, 
and  Kloor  had  been  led  by  an  Indian  trapper  into  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  settlement  of  Moose  Factorj',  Ontario.  The 
newspapers,  especially  the  New  York  newspapers,  which  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  matter  since  the  balloon  had  started  from 
the  near-by  naval  station  at  Far  Rockaway,  devoted  more 
columns  and  larger  type  to  the  adventures  of  the  three  flying 
sailors  than  were  inspired  by  the  polar  explorations  of  Lieutenant 
Shaekleton.  P*rivate  letters  from  two  of  the  three  men,  secured 
at  much  trouble  and  expense  from  the  families  of  the  fliers,  were 
published  under  prominent  eopjTight  lines  by  the  papers  lucky 
enough  to  get  them.  The  letters  were  such  as  any  nerve- 
strained  and  exhausted  men  might  write  to  the  "home  folks," 
in    no    wise    examples    of    epistolarj-    tact.     "Frozen  nerves," 


assisted  by  quotations  from  Lieutenant  Hinton's  letters  to  his 
wife,  inspired  a  brief  fist  fight  between  FaiTell  and  Hinton  when 
the  rescued  trio  finally  reached  a  rail-head  at  Mattice.  It  was 
altogether  such  a  mixture  of  drama,  comedy,  heroism,  "nerves," 
and  fists  as  the  skill  of  Joseph  Conrad  or  Jack  London  might 
fittinglj-  have  presented  between  magazine  covers.  The  fistic 
and  "nerve"  troubles  were  smoothed  out  by  the  time  the  three 
adventurers  got  back  to  civilization,  no  doubt  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  a  prominent  Canadian  journalist  who  made 
much  of  this  side  of  the  matter.  In  fact,  this  writer,  Mr. 
Grattan  O'Leary,  of  the  Ottawa  Journal,  possibly  feeling  abused 
because  the  returning  balloonists  wished  to  sell  their  story 
rather  than  give  it  to  the  first  newspaper  correspondent  who 
could  collect  "space-rates"  for  it,  files  numerous  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  flight  and  everything  connected  with  it.     To  wit: 

"The  men  left  Rockaway  Point,  N.  Y.,  with  no  definite  serious 
objective  but  (to  quote  Lieutenant  Farrell)  for  'just  a  little 
hop  for  us  three.' 

"2.  That  they  left  New  York  with  a  supply  of  gas  that  was 
defective.  (This  is  admitted  by  Lieutenant  Kloor,  commander 
of  the  party.) 

"3.  That  they  made  no  discovery  that  will  contribute  in  the 
slightest  toward  knowledge  of  meteorological  science. 

"4.  That  at  least  two  of  the  officers  were  anxious  to  com- 
mercialize the  adventure,  and 

"5.  That  upon  their  arrival  here  yesterday  Lieutenants 
Hinton  and  Farrell,  forgetting  that  they  were  officers  and  sup- 
posed to  be  gentlemen,  brawled  with  the  abandon  of  drunken 
sailors." 

This  sad  view  finds  little  sympathy  either  here  or  in  Canada, 
altho  few  newspapers  deliver  themselves  with  the  dignity  of 
the  New  York  Times,  which  opined,  early  in  the  excitement, 
that  "The  story  ...  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest  ever  told  of 
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TAKE  any  Indestructo 
Trunk,  strip  it  of  its  lin- 
ing, saw  the  case  in  two, 
and  you  will  find  it  built  like 
the  above  illustration. 

This  is  the  unique  Indestructo 
Construction  that  ^ives  the 
Indestructo  Trunk  its  wonder- 
ful resistance  to  all  the  strains 
and  shocks  of  travel. 

The  arched  "angles" are  made 
of  many  plies  of  hardwood 
veneer,  moulded  and  cemented 
together  under  tremendous 
hydraulic  pressure.  The  re- 
sult is  a  case  without  the  usual 
joints  alon^  ed^es  and  corners 
and  strongest  where  the  ordin- 
ary trunk  is  weakest. 


rHE  trunk  shown  on  the 
left  is  proof  of  the  su- 
perior strength  of  Inde- 
structo Construction.  This 
trunk  is  one  of  four  that  re- 
cently made  a  journey  around 
the  world,  covering  35,000 
miles  without  a  single  break 
or  opened  joint  in  any  of  the 
four  trunks. 

Ordinary  trunks  must  gener- 
ally be  discarded  and  replaced 
from  one  to  three  times  dur- 
ing a  ^lobe-circling  trip. 

Indestructo  Construction 
means  longer  service,  more 
complete  protection  and  great- 
er safety.  Its  extra  value  to 
the  traveler  is  far  more  than 
its  extra  cost. 


INDESTRUCTO  Trunks  in  modern  wardrobe  styles, 
beautifully  finished  and  most  conveniently  equipped, 
may  be  seen  at  stores  of  the  better  class  everywhere. 

They  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  in  women's, 
men's  and  combination  models.  Write  for  name  of 
dealer  near  you,  and  Portfolio  of  Trunk  Portraits. 

NATIONAL  VENEER    PRODUCTS   COMPANY 

oJhe  Indestructo  oJmnk  oMakers 


oMishawaha. 


'^        Insured        ^^ 

INDESTRUaO 


Indiana 
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BUILD  NOW 

And    let    Sargent    Hard- 
ware add  the  final  touch 
of    beauty    and    security 
to  your  ihome. 


''Yes,  every  detail 
is  correct 

HOMK^th^J;  {people  admire  don't 
"just  happen".  You  will  usually 
find  that  every  detail  is  the  result  of 
careful  planning. 

Take  hardware  for  example.  Some 
folks  consider  "door-knobs"  a  mere 
incident  in  building  a  house.  Others 
realize  that  the  hardware  can  also 
add  a  touch  of  genuine  beauty — they 
choose  Sargent. 

Sargent  Hardware  is  made  in  de- 
signs to  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
architectural  and  decorative  scheme 
of  your  home.  Sargent  locks  give  the 
kind  of  security  that  is  so  certain  that 
you  cease  to  think  about  it. 

Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  De- 
signs to  discuss  with  your  architect. 

SARGENT   &   COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street  New  Haven,   Conn. 


Protect  your  home  throughout 


The     Sargent     push- 
button stop  is  a  con- 
venient and  exclusive 
feature. 


Inside  as  well  as  out- 
side doors  should  be 
equipped  with  Sargent 
Day  and  Night  Latches. 
Linen  closets,  clothes 
closets,  cellar,  attic  and 
other  doors  should  be 
protected  to  make  the 
security  of  your  home 
complete. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


aeronautical  adventures."  The  aeeount  as^ 
given  by  Lieut.  Stei)hen  Farrell,  the  only 
one  of  the  three  whose  in'ivate  letters  were 
not  sold  to  the  newspaper.s,  is  a  straight- 
forward, businesslike  storj-  of  the  way  of  at 
balloon  in  the  air,  followed  by  the  diffltml-* 
ties  of  foiu"  days  of  hardship  endured  by 
men  unprepared  for  subarctic  travel.  He 
said,  as  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram: 

■ '  The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  an  ordinary 
little  balloon  hop.  Kloor  was  in  charge, 
altho  I  was  senior  officer  of  the  party.  The 
tlight  was  authorized  by  (V)mmander 
Cummings,  of  the  Rockaway  Air  Station. 
We  started  out  with  four  carrier-pigeons, 
one  of  which  was  released  over  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard. 

"1  took  along  a  bag  for  my  uniform,  and 
wore  jny  flying  clothes.  None  of  us  had 
electrically  heated  suits.  The  expectation 
was  that  we  would  land  the;  following 
morning,  so  the  only  food  we  took  was 
eight  sandwiches  and  tw(^*the^mos-bottles 
of  eoffee.     We  had  no  water. 

"Kloor  was  so  keen  to  make  a  decent 
flight  tliat  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
se^eral  early  oi)pt)rt  unities  to  land.  We 
had  a  railwaj'  map  of  the  Quebec  (Central 
Railroad,  which  I  used  on  a  balloon  trip 
last  summer.  Incidentally,  it  was  Hin- 
ton's  first  time  up  in  a  balloon.  We  did 
stop  for  a  short  time  at  Wells,  N.  Y.,  and 
fastened  to  a  tree  long  enough  to  shout  to  a 
man,  w  ho  told  us  the  name  of  the  place, 
V)u1  did  not  say  how  far  we  were  away  from 
the  neaiest  city.  This  was  at  eight  o'clock 
]Monday  night.  We  could  have  valved 
down  easily,  but  decided  to  keej)  on. 

"Shortly  after  l('a\ing  Wells  it  set  in  to 
rain  and  t)lo\v  hard,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  balloon  was  skimming  so  near 
to  tlie  earth  that  the  lights  of  some  city 
were  ;<liscerned  through  the  storm.  We 
could  easily  have  come  down  at  this  time, 
but  all  three  were  willing  to  prohmg  the 
flight- until  morning  if  possible.  We  later 
learnefl  that  this  city  was  {)tta\\a. 

:«KfrKloor  was  very  enthusiastic  ()\er  the 
good  going,  and,  in  fact,  we  all  were  much 
"•of  the  same  frame  of  mind.  All  night 
long  it  continued  to  rain  and  blow  hard 
north  by  west  and  we  saAV  no  other  signs  of 
habitation. 

"At  daylight  the  rain  had  not  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  heavy  fog  with  Ioav  clouds. 
The  rain  stopt  about  nine  o'clock. 

"We  ate  all  our  food  during  the  night, 
but  had  two  ])ackages  of  cigarets  left 
which  we  could  not  use,  as  we  had  a 
hydrogen  balloon.  We  had  one  small  box 
of  matches.  Just  after  daylireak  we  real- 
ized that  we  were  "in  bad,'  and  we  started 
to  throw  out  all  the  ballast  gradually,  in 
order  to  keep  afloat  as  long  as  ))ossible. 
We  had  twenty-one  bags  of  sand,  weighing 
thirty  jjounds  each,  and  after  all  this  had 
been  thrown  out  we  hauled  in  our  drag  rope 
and  cut  it  up.  Several  times  we  touched 
the  tops  of  trees  jind  we  continued  to 
throw  out  pieces  of  rope  to  lighten  the 
craft.  We  had  a  land  compass,  altimeter, 
and  statisco]>e.  l)ut  decided  not  1o  dispense 
with  these  instruments  until  compelled  to. 
'\\'e  tlu'ew  away  the  carpets,  seats, 
thermos-bottles,  and  lining  of  the  basket, 
but  1  kept  my  grip  and  had  it  when  we 
finally  landed,  altho  it  would  have  been 
the    next    thing  .to    go.      We    were    about 
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H,(M)()  ft^i't  u))  anniiid  rUivcn  o'clo«5k 
Tuesday  morning?,  and  all  w(>  r^ould  s«>o 
wore  foroslrt,  lakos,  and  snow. 

"About  half-past  twelve  in  the  after- 
noon we  saw  what  wo  took  to  be  a  sha<'k, 
but  werci  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  it 
rt^ally  was  until  we  heard  a  doy^  bark.  We 
were  in  the  elouds,  traveliu}?  north  by  west, 
when  sudd(!nly  the  elouds  lifted  and  the 
sun  shoiK*  out.  Tliis  heated  the  {);as  in  the 
ba{?,  f?ivin}i'  it  inore  buoyaiiey  and  eausiny  Us 
to  rise  I'apidly  to  about  6,500  feel.  In  the 
meantime,  of  course,  we  drifted  away  from 
where  we  had  heard  the  do^;  bark,  and  it 
took  more  than  half  an  hour  or  so  to  get 
<lown.  In  making  tlie  landing  our  basket 
<;aught  in  th<^  trees  and  was  broken  to 
piectis,  tho  nobody  was  hurt  or  thrown  out. 
We  did  not  bother  about  examining  the  bag. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  there  appeared 
to  be  little  snow  on  the  gi'ound.  It  was 
not  i)artieularly  cold,  just  about  freezing. 

'"When  we  got  to  the  ground  the  three 
ot  us  were  wearing  our  flying  coats.  1 
took  my  grip  down  and  the  others  were 
wearing  their  uniforms  under  their  flying 
clothes.  The  three  pigeons  had  a  short 
t inu!  before  been  taken  in  from  the  riggings, 
when*  they  were  carried  in  cages,  and  these 
we  took  along.  We  started  out  at  a  fast 
clip  in  llie  dincUion  from  which  we  heard 
1  he  dog  bark. 

"From  my  Ixarings  I  kiu-w  we  should 
walk  southeast.  We  started  through  the 
forest  and  traveled  until  dusk,  when  we 
nuule  a  tire  in  I  h(^  woods  and  camped  for 
the  nighl.  I  smoked  two  cigarets  and 
Klooi'  smoked  a  litllf.  llinlon  did  not 
smoke  then.  We  had  no  food  and  did  not 
bother  about  the  |)igeons  at  that  time. 
There  was  still  very  little  snow  on  the 
grouiul.  We  gathered  some  pine  brush 
and  .some  rotten  wood  with  the  help  of  a 
jMUiknife.  Hinton  went  ahead  a  little  to 
tx'y  to  find  a  stream  to  gel  water,  and  on  his 
way  laid  down  his  Hying  suit  because  he 
was  too  warm,  lie  failed  to  find  a  stream 
and  was  unable  lo  locale  his  suit  afterward. 

"That  nighl  I  lay  next  to  llinlon  to 
keep  him  warm.  Kloor  slept  a  little,  but 
I  don't  tiiink  llinlon  did.  I  know  I  did 
not.  In  the  n)orning  we  killed  one  of  the 
pigeons  and  ate  it.  It  made  oidy  a  couple 
of  mouthfids  each.  Tliat  was  Wednesday, 
the  loth.  We  had  no  stream,  and  (pienched 
our  thirst  by  dipping  a  little  water  out 
of  what  are  known  as  moose  licks  snuill 
holes  made  by  the  mo(»se  willi  their 
tongui^s  when  hipping  up  snow.  I  believe 
tlu!  water  from  tht<  moose  licks  was  what 
later  made  me  sick  at   my  st(nna<'h. 

"We  <'o\cred  only  about  four  miles 
Tuesday  afternoon,  but  on  Wednesday  wo 
must  hav<'  gone  about  seven  or  eight, 
llinlon  ke|)t  ahea<l  at  first,  going  ofT  to  the 
west,  until  I  suggested  that  we  should 
change  our  course  to  t\\\{'  east.  \\'e  did 
t  his,  and  about  I  hirl  \  minut(>s  later  came  to 
a  small  creek  called  l)y  the  Indians  N'esco- 
haga  Creek.  This  was  not  frozen,  a:id  we 
followed  along  the  banks  all  (la.\-.  \\  night 
we  camped  by  this  stream.  We  were 
all  in  good  shape  and  not  particularly 
hungry.  ,\t  noon  we  had  built  a  lire  an<l 
rested  for  a  short,  time,  but  had  not  killed 
another  pigeon,  as  we  were  anxious  to  make 
them  last  as  long  as  i)ossible. 

"At  ten  o'cloi'k  Wednesday  morning  I 
de(!ided  to  let  my  grip  go,  so  I  put  it  u))  in  a 
1re(>.  It  had  been  getting  foule<l  in  the 
thick  brush.  I  took  my  good  Knglish 
shoes  out  and  i>ut  them  on,  and  as  m.\ 
Hying  boots  were  bady  tattered  I  threw 
them  away.  That  night  llinlon  and  Kloor 
also  threw  away  their  aviation  boots.  That 
was  our  second  nighl  to  camp  out,  and  we 
ate  nothing  but  caribou  mcos  before  going 


HEINZ 


Cream  of 
Tomato 

SOUP 


made  with 
Real  Cream 


Hl',kl{  is  rhc  ri^ihncss  of  pure  cream, 
wliich  nourishes,  and  the  appetizing 
taste  of  ripe  tomatoes,  which  ^ives  a  keener 
'/est  to  the  food  that  fc^llows. 

No  artificial  thiekenintr  or  meat  stock  is 
used  nothing  hnr  tomatoes  and  real  cream. 
Heinz  tomatoesare  sun-ripened, and  gathered 
just  when  they  attain  their  finest  flavor. 

Hein/  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  is  perfectly 
prepared,  ready  for  the  tal:)le;  smooth,  rich 
and  tasty.     Just  heat  it.     A  fine  example  of 
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to  sleep.     We, all  felt    pretty    well,    l)ut,  as  you  can  imagine, 
there  was  not  much  cheer. 

"By  this  time  we  were  beginning  to  think  that  dog-bark 
proposition  Avas  pretty  phony. 

"We  heard  all  kinds  of  noises  and  had  seen  lots  of  wolf- tracks. 
That  night  Kloor  said  he  prayed.  We  all  figured  we  were  in  a 
pretty  tough  jam,  and  felt  blue.  Kloor  hardly  spoke  at  all. 
Hinton  and  I  discust  the  situation  and  talked  of  many  theories 
of  ways  and  means  of  getting  out.  The  superstition  in  which 
all  men  of  the  sea  believe  to  some  extent  made  itself  evident 
in  the  belief  exprest  by  all  three  of  us  that  the  third  day  would 
bring  luck. 

"We  had  great  hopes  for  that  day,  and  all  had  a  hunch  that 
something  would  turn  up.  That  morning,  which  was  Thursday, 
we  ate  the  second  pigeon,  at  the  same  time  killing  the  other, 
■which  Kloor  had  in  his  pocket  to  avoid  carrying  the  cage.  That 
morning  Hinton  felt  very  weak,  but  Kloor  and  I  were  fairly 
fresh.  We  all  were  beginning  to  feel  the  strain,  tho,  and  my 
stomach  got  bad.  Hinton  also  said  he  felt  nauseated.  I  was 
just  as  clear  mentally  as  I  am  now. 

"The  hunger  and  cold  could  have  been  easily  endured  if  only 
we  knew  where  we  were  going.  But  it  was  hard  to  keep  cheerful 
tvhen  we  had  not  the  least  idea  where 
we  were.  The  general  feeling  was  that 
we  were  somewhere  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  somehow  I  thought  we  were  in 
Canadian  woods.  We  had  a  compass, 
and  so  we  knew  definitely  that  we  were 
not  walking  in  circles,  but  there  was  no 
assurance  that  we  were  not  walking  \ise- 
lessly,  for  there  was  no  telling  whether 
we  were  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  the  nearest  habitation. 

"That  day  I  began  to  lag  behind  a 
little,  and  Hinton  suggested  I  lay  off  my 
flying  suit.  This  I  did,  and  he  wrapt  it 
around  his  waist,  blanket  fashion.  I  was 
then  in  my  underclothing. 

"Just  before  building  our  fire  at  noon 
I  had  a  fall  over  a  tree-stump  into  a  hole 
about  three  feet  deep.  I  badly  scratched 
my  shins,  but  got  up  alone.  That  day, 
Thursday,  we  ate  nothing  but  a  little 
moss,  being  loath  to  eat  our  last  pigeon 
until  we  were  forced  to  do  so,  and  we  felt 
pretty  bad  when  the  third  closed  and  we 
had  had  no  luck. 

"  Hinton  suggested  that  we  write  fare- 
well letters  and  put  them  in  our  pockets. 
But  I  said  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  for  that  if  we  should  have  finally 
to  give  up.  That  night  was  extremely 
cold  and  was  the  worst  by  far  that  we  had 
experienced.  Hinton  could  hardly  hold 
his  head  up.  Kloor  slept  soundly,  with 
his  feet  close  to  the  camp-fire.  Hinton 
and  I  lay  down,  but  neither  of  us  slept. 

We  sat  before  the  fire  all  night.    Next  morning  Kloor  was  greatly 
refreshed,  but  Hinton  and  I  were  gradually  getting  weaker. 

"Hinton  proved  the  best  man  at  making  fires,  and  he  looked 
after  this  part  of  the  work  all  the  time.  Once  he  used  two 
matches  before  the  fire  could  be  got  burning,  and  we  felt  horri- 
fied at  the  waste  of  one  match. 

"That  was  Friday  morning,  and  I  thought  the  ice  looked 
strong  enough  to  bear  me,  so  I  got  on.  As  soon  as  I  found  it 
would  hold  me  up  I  yelled  out  to  the  others,  who  were  a  little 
distance  in  the  woods,  and  they  came  on  the  ice,  too.  We  found 
we  could  make  much  better  time  on  the  ice  than  by  walking 
through  the  woods  following  the  stream. 

"  In  about  one  hour  Ave  got  down  to  a  river  of  considerable  size, 
which  we  later  found  is  called  Moose  River.  This  was  about 
ten  o'clock  Friday  morning.  Kloor  Avas  in  the  lead  when  Ave 
struck  the  river  and  I  was  Aval  king  a  little  in  the  rear  with 
Hinton.  Kloor  noticed  .sleigh  tracks  on  the  river,  and  Ave  followed 
these  for  about  five  miles,  Avhen  Ave  suddenly  noticed  a  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  riA'er.  We  crossed  over  and  found  he  was 
an  Indian. 

"At  first  sight  of  us  he  began  to  walk  hurriedly  aAvay,  but  on 
our  calling  out  he  stopt  and  Avaited  until  we  caught  up.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  our  jjosition  clear  to  him,  but  he  finally 
sensed  that  we  were  lost.  Kloor  gave  him  a  cigaret  and  I  asked 
Hinton  to  give  him  a  dollar,  Avhieh  he  did.  I  had  $100  on  me, 
but  no  small  change. 

"Hinton  had  about  $20  and  Kloor  had  no  money  at  ull,  so 
far  as  I  know." 

A  naval  court  of  inquiry,  according  to  plans  announced  by 
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The  big  Navy  balloon  which  sot  into  a  .storm, 

and  lost  its  tliree  passengers  in  a  lonesome 

part  of  Canada,  is  here  shown  in  flight. 


Secretary  Daniels,  Avill  be  called  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the 
three  officers,  who  were  reported  to  have  returned  to  Rockaway 
Avith  their  disagreements  composed.  Nevertheless,  reports .  J. 
Earl  Clauson,  the  New  York  World  correspondent,  who  separated 
Farrell  and  Hinton  at  Mattice,  "the  impression  is  strong  among 
the  trained  observers  the  newspapers  sent  to  meet  the  party" 
that  "the  differences  were  of  a  far  more  .serious  nature"  than 
has  yet  appeared,  and  the  Avriter  suggests  the  possibility  of 
"sensational  disclosures."  In  the  meantime,  most  editors  are 
not  inclined  to  take  the  matter  with  quite  as  great  seriousness  as 
at  first.  The  New  York  Tribune,  after  complaining  in  an  early 
editorial  that  the  Navy  "is  neither  a  sporting  nor  a  dramatic 
enterprise,"  and,  therefore,  should  not  have  sponsored  an  event 
which  had  only  sporting  and  dramatic  qualities  as  an  excuse  for 
existence,  comments  in  a  later  and  more  genial  editorial: 

If  a  sailor  Avent  ballooning  at  sea  he  Avould  "guard  against  all 
precautions,"  in  accordance  with  naval  traditions.  He  would 
have  a  sea-anchor  and  a  snug  little  whaleboat  dingle-dangling 

below  the  basket,  fully  equipped  with 
life-buoys,  a  beaker  of  Avater,  some 
canned  corned-beef,  plenty  of  hardtack, 
and  some  raspberry  jam  for  dessert.  Of 
course,  he  would  have  had  a  compass 
and  a  sextant  and  various  other  navi- 
gational and  seagoing  contraptions.  He 
would  have  had  no  trouble  at  all. 

But  Avhen  a  sailorman  hits  the  beach 
he  is  in  peril — whether  in  a  balloon,  an 
automobile,  a  trolley-car,  afoot,  or  ahorse- 
back! When  he  is  ashore  he  is  "all  at 
sea."  And  so  these  three  gallant  lads 
who  went  careering  toAvard  the  north 
pole  on  a  naval  expedition  over  the 
horrid  land  found  themselves  up  against 
it.  According  to  the  absorbing  dispatches 
pouring  in,  they  failed  to  supply  them- 
selves with  an  Eskimo  outfit,  and  they 
assumed  that  there  Avas  enough  food  on 
the  American  continent  to  feed  three 
men.  And  they  hit  the  inhospitable 
arctic  with  only  a  fcAv  carrier-pigeons 
—they  A\'ere  compelled  to  eat  their  only 
means  of  communicating  with  civiliza- 
tion! A  soldier  has  been  known  to  cut 
loose  from  his  commimications,  but  never 
to  eat  them.  The  NaA^/  Avins  again! 
Undaunted  in  the  arctic  snow,  our  three 
tars  of  the  air  manfully  struck  out, 
with  the  North  Star  bearing  dead  astern, 
the  setting  sun  on  the  starboard  boAv, 
and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  on  the  port 
"beam,  until  they  hit  a  trail — and  we 
are  happy  that  they  will  soon  return 
safe  and  sound. 

With  some  indignation  for  the  amount  of  publicity  that  haa 
been  given  the  three  wanderers,  the  NeAv  York  Globe  takes  the 
newspapers,  the  public,  and  America  in  general  to  task  in  this 
fashion : 

Lieutenants  Hinton,  Farrell,  and  Kloor,  sailing  casually  off 
into  the  gloom  of  the  north  Avoods  with  eight  sandwiches  and  no 
maps  or  overcoats,  presently  find  themselves  in  such  a  glare  of 
publicity  that  their  priA'ate  quarrels,  their  private  prayers,  and 
even  their  domestic  relations  are  matters  of  grave  national 
import.  Did  the  letters  Avhich  the  two  Avrote  to  their  respective 
wives  agree  in  all  respects?  If  not,  there  must  be  an  official 
inquiry  by  the  Navy  Department.  Were  the  sandwiches  carried 
on  the  eventful  trip  ham  sandwiches?  Did  they  have  mirstard 
in  them?  W^hy  did  Lieutenant  Farrell  leave  off  his  Avinter  under- 
wear the  day  before  he  started? 

All  this  must  be  looked  into,  as  tho  no  one  had  ever  taken  a 
Avalk  in  the  Avoods  in  Avinter  before,  or  three  men  caught  off 
together  on  a  hard  trip  had  never  quarreled  before.  The 
American  public  and  the  Navy  Department  can  not  be  expected 
to  knoAv  that  no  three  men  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  ever 
been  off  in  the  Avoods  alone  for  any  length  of  time  without 
quan'eling. 

This  is  the  height  of  nonsense,  and  all  of  us,  ftom  news- 
paper editors  to  Cabinet  members,  solemnly  and  joyfully 
take  part  in  it.  Such  is  America — ever  pausing  in  the  midst 
of  ruins  and  dangers  to  turn  an  absorbed  gaze  on  some  bright 
triviality. 
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Perhaps  your  Scalp 


needs  more  "exemse'f 


/ 


OR  ROUGHENED 

SKINS: 

Packer's  Charm 
promptly  relieves 
winter  weather 
skin  affections. 
Liberal  sample 
bottle —  lo  cents. 


P 


LEASE  don't  smile — the  scalp,  to  do 
its  work  efficiently,  requires  regular 
exercise. 


Without  systematic  (preferably  daily)  mas- 
sage, scalp  circulation  becomes  sluggish  and 
slow,  and  the  hair  roots  are  under-nourished. 

Working  thick  pine-tar  lather  into  the  scalp 
with  the  finger-tips,  quickens  the  blood  flow 
and  invigorates  the  scalp,  making  it  more 
pliant  and  more  responsive.  More  and  more 
improvement  comes  as  vou  continue  this 
beneficial  form  of  scalp  exercise  with  clean- 
smelling  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or  liquid). 

The  improvement  in  appearance  of  the  hair 
is  soon  observable,  too.  Its  healthy  gloss  and 
lustre  become  increasingly  evident. 


Send  for  these  "PACKER"  samples,  W  cents  each 

HALF-CAKE  OF   PACKER'S  TAR   SOAP,    good  for  scveni 
refresliing  shanipoos^lO  cents. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  OF  PACKER'S  LIQUID  TAR 
SOAP,  delicately  perfumed  and  delightfully  cleansing— 10  cents. 


THK  PACKER  MFG.  CO  ,  Dept.  84A,  120  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 


(CAKE  OR   L1(^UID) 


"-  You   cannot  begin   too   ccirly'''' 
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Watch  your  Costs  on 

Portable  Electric  Cord 

Put  Duracord  on  your  portable  electric 
tools,  extension  lamps  and  other  places  where 
the  wear  is  hard.  You  can  forget  your  cord- 
worries.  Duracord  witlistands  oil,  water,  gaso- 
line and  the  hard  knocks  of  everyday  usage. 

Duracord  saves  money  in  three  ways. 

There  is  less  cord  to  buy,  for  Duracord 
lasts  four  to  six  times  longer  than  ordinary 
cord.  Tlie  labor  cost  of  making  replace- 
ments is  reduced.  And  fewer  replacements 
mean  less  time  lost  by  tools  and  men  while 
the  cord  is  being  changed. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  Duracord.  It's  not 
hard  to  understand  why  that  big,  heavy 
covering  gives  such  wonderful  service.  It's 
rwoven  like  a  piece  of  fire  hose. 

Duracord  is  made  in  all  sizes  of  portable 
electric  cord  and  in  the  larger  sizes  of  single 
and  duplex  cable.  Ask  your  electrical  jobber 
or  let  us  send  you  samples  of  Duracord  and 
ordinary  cord  for  you  to  test  and  compare 
yourself. 


THE   CHILD -FEEDING   FUND 


N.J. 

C, 


Beaver,  Pa. ; 
Beaver,  Pa. 
Charleston, 

Harlan.    Ky. 


Sab- 
S.    C. 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

$828.20 — (Citizens   of   Big   Rapids,    Mich. 
$811.50 — Crescent   Ave.    Presby.    Clmrcli,    Plalnllcld, 
$790.00 — The    Santa    Claus    As.sn.,    Charleston,    S. 
$741.75 —Peiiple    of    Stewartsville.    Mo. 
$676.71— A  vondale     Methodist    Kpiscopal    Church.     Cin- 
(nniiati,    Ohio.  > 

$671.00— Officers     and    iMea    of    Naval    Air    Station    and 
Pacitic    ,\ir   Force,    San    Diego,    Cal. 
$650.00     "T.    H.     U.,"     Indianapolis,     Ind. 
$635.35     .\postolic    Christian    Churcli,     Roanoko,     111. 
$600.00     each  "S.      S.     and     Chur<'li     of     First     Presby. 
Church,     Covington,    Ky. ;     "Tliree    Friends,"     Montville, 
N.    .1. ;   Peop.e   of   Rome,    Ga. 

$584.00   each— I'irst    Presby.    Church, 

bath     Scliool     First     Presby.     Church, 

$555.00 — St.    Andrevp's    Bible    School, 

$542.54 — Peopio    of    Montrose,    Colo. 

$529.17 — First    Presbyterian    Church, 

$525.00— First    Pre.sby.    Church,     Bridgeton,     N.    J. 

$500.00  each — Cissna  Park  Chapler  American  Red  Cross, 

111.:  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Aras  J.   Williams;   Mr.   and  Mrs    Clias. 

Kuhn;   Martha   and   Phyllis   Chryst;    Mrs.    R.    N.    Carpster; 

Fostoria     War      Chest     Fund,      Fosloria,      Ohio;      E.      F. 

Scheibe;  R.    T.    Moore;   Hardin   County   Chapter  A.    B.   C, 

Ohio;    "Jim,"    New    Orleans,     L;i. 

$498.33— Good    Pine    Lumber    Co.,    Tront,    La. 
$493.13 — I'nion     Services     of     Presbyterians,     Christians. 
Banlisits    and    Methodists.    Winter    Haven     Fla. 

$488.15 — Fairmont     History      Class,     Fairmont     School 
Minn. 

$478.28-— Citir-ens   of  Ulster  Park   &    Union    Centre,  N.  V 
$475.00— C.    F.     Adams. 

$474.62 — Employees    of    Na.shville    Terminals,    Nashvill' 
Ti-nn. 

$451.13 — Immaiiuel  Baptist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
$450.00 — Arm.v  Post  Offerings.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
(Troop  1,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Boy  Scouts  $180.93;  Col- 
lection at  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $7S..S1;  Post  Chapel, 
.$SC.64;  Post  Chapel  S.  S.,  .$10:^.t!2),  through  Post  Chap- 
lain   Fr:'nk    C.    Rideout. 

$445.85— First    Presby.    Church    of    North   East,    Pa. 
$4?9  31  -David   McGowan. 

$434.20— Citizens  of  Twin  Palla,  Idaho,  through  the 
"Dai  y    News." 

$432.35-   .1.    R.     lolmson,    Morris    Nelson,    C.     H. 
son.    I..    .1.    Davidson. 

$400.00    each— Dr.    Li'y    F.    Cai-penier:    High    St. 
S.     S.     Springfield,     Ohio;     Collection    by    A.     K. 
Natl.    .Slock    Yards,    111.;    "Two     l''rleii.ls,    W.    M.," 
Mass.;     Evangelical      Assn.,      Cleveland,      Ohio. 
$394.05     First    Cong.    Churi'l\    Springfield,    Vt 
$376.55    Citizt'ns    of    Boone,    Iowa. 
$375.00     People    of   Berlin,    N.    Y. 
$369.75— Citiiiens   of   Erie,   Pa.,   tln-ough   the   Erie 
Times." 

$360.00-  lOmployees    D(M    Estrcclas    Minh)g    Co., 
$373.81     Mrs.   C   T.   Davis. 

$356.l6--Peoplo    of   Moline,    111.,   through    Moline 
Dispatch." 
$352.43— Evelyn    Hakes. 

$350.00  each— First  M.  K.  Church  South,  Waxahachie, 
Te-xas;  One  Day's  Pay  Roll  in  a  Publishing  House. 
.v.    Y.    ('. 

$344.06— Citizens  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  through  Talla- 
<lega    "Daily    Home." 

$320.00 — Center  Presbyterian  Chunrh  and  S.  S.,  Mercer 
County,    Pa. 

$318.75— Stockton    High    School,    Cal. 
$315.39— Meth.    S.    S.,    Frankfort,    Ohio. 
$314.83— .1.     S.     Riley. 
$311.56— Citizens    of    Ncv\'     Iberia 
Sale,    Liberty    Bond    by    Mr.    Davis 
$310.55— Seventh    Ave.     Meth.     E. 
W.    Va. 

$308.12— Christ    Lutheran    Church, 
-Town   of  Eaton,   Colo. 

each — Mrs.      John      E.       MiGowan ;      Town      of 
Oneida     County,     Oriskany     Falls,     N.      Y. ;     Mr. 
H.    B.    Fawcett   iuivl    Children;    "Anonymous," 
-Md. 

MelhiHiist    and    Baptist   S.    S..    Winterville,    Ga. 
Christian     Cliuri'h    .S.     S.,    Youngstown,     Ohio. 
Collection    through    P.    J.    Quattlebaum. 
I'hird     Presby.     <'liureh,    Chester,     Pa. 
St.    .lohn's   Evangelical   Lutheran   Church,    Oak 


Swen- 

M.    B. 

Miller. 
Ware. 


"Daily 
Mexico. 


'Dailv 


Meth. 

La. 

Church, 


S.     S, 


Candy 
Huntington, 
Gettysburg,     Pa. 


School     of     Elmhurst    Baptist     Church. 


.Sehoois    of    Arkan- 


S.   S.   of  Menlo,  Ga. 


$301.56- 
$300.00 

Augusta, 
and    Mrs. 
Baltint'ire, 

$297.36 

$290.00 

$285.57- 

$279.00    - 

$273.00 
Harlior.      Ohio 

$272.17    -Bible 
L.    L,    N.    y. 

$270.00     Uniled    Protestant   Church.    ULxon,    CaL 

$267.00     St.    .Mary's   on    the    Hill.    Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

$263.46      ■■Barbara,"     Boston.    Mass. 

$261.15— •■A     Friend,"     Seattle,     Wash. 

$258. re— Baptist    Church,    Bethesda.    Ohio. 

$255.28 — Junior     and     Senior    High 
sas,    Kan. 

$255.11— People   of   Fulton,    N.    Y. 

$254. 10— Meth.,  Baptist  and  Presby. 

$250.00  each — Jlr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Clarke:  "Anony- 
mous," Yiilia  City,  Cal.;  Citizens  of  Lincoln,  Iowa; 
Mary  1!.  A'vord;  St  .Margaret's  School.  Waterbury. 
Conn.;  Salesmen  of  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  Md. : 
C.  Kaufman;  Melleii  Branch,  Ashland  Chapter,  A.  B. 
C.    Wis. 

$242.50— Cong.    S.    S.,   Western   Springs,    111. 

$235.61— H.    C.    Shaffer. 

$235.07- Scarborough    School,    N.    Y. 

$230.00     Stale    Institution,     Polk,    Pa. 

$228.67     Tront     Creek    Lumber    Co.,    La. 

$228.59— S.   E.    CaiT  and  Others. 

$221.00     Baptist    S.     S..    Freeport.    N.    Y. 

$214.00    each     Citizens   of    Waterville,    Me.; 
Long   Beach,   Cal. 

$211.50 — Employees  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Scraiiton,    Pa. 

$211.31 — First    Presby.     Church,    Masontown,     Pa. 

$203.63 —Employees   Hotel   Alexandria,  Los  Angeles,    Cal. 

$200.89— Subscribeis  of  "Veclwblast,"  AHinieapoIis. 
Minn. 

$200.25— Presby.    Church,   Hobart.    N.   Y. 

$200.00  each— Mrs.  D.  S.  Tuttle;  H.  W.  Wil'lams: 
C.  W.  Ward;  "Little  Helen,"  Norfolk,  Va. ;  U.  P. 
.Salisbiny;  United  Evangelical  Church.  Cleveland.  Ohio: 
Chas.  McK.  Lynch;  Madison  Ave.  Presby.  S.  S.,  Coving- 
Ion,  Ky.  ;  First  Church  uf  L'hrist  (Scientist),  Denver, 
Colo.;  Madeline  Moses;  ",\iionymous."  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
L.  JI.  Soniat ;  Tailor  Contractor's  .Xssn.,  Chicago.  111.; 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  F.  Lexton ;  Ruth  C.  and  Olivia  and  Mrs. 
Jnliii    'I'aylor. 

$196.88— Mr.    and   Mrs.   A.    A.   Trocscher. 

$'92.61  -.L    C.    Murphv. 

$190.52— Citizens    of    Seneca    Falls.    N.    Y. 

$189.50— Gordon     High     S.'bool.     Neb. 

T'nion    High    School.    Cal. 
Alice    and    Mr.    and    Mrs.    s.    Davis. 


Ebel!    Club. 


Co., 


$188.47— Orange 

$185.49— Sophie, 

$184.00— People     of 
fersoiiian." 

$183.00  each— Collection 
lOiiginetMS,    W.    Va. 

$179.00— Seneca    Falls    Branch 
Falls,    N.    Y. 
•      $178.28— Children    and   teachers, 
(fiisby,    .Minn. 

$177. CO — First  Presby.    Church,   Kafonah, 

$  76.52   -Jas.    II.    S.    Gam. 

$175. 1 6- -Sterling    Johnston. 

$175. no    each— .Master    and    Crew    uf    Oil 


"Jef- 


.    k    O. 

.Seneca 


Cambridge,     Ohio,     through 
by   Harry   L.   Harris;   c. 
Lit.    D.    F. 
Crosby    Ironteii    P.    S., 
N.   Y. 

Tanker   "Agrir- 
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Miui";  Yatfs  t  oujjiiuiiH} ,  Me.  <'itizt'iis  ot  Livonia, 
N'.  Y.,  through  the  "Gazette";  Kivinc  Selenee  F.lflcionry 
I'lub    of    Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 

$170.46     Toiahoiitas    High    School,    Va. 

$170.00  each  Santa  Clara  Ave.  S.  S.,  Dayloii.  Ohio: 
Highhtiid    ilospital    Asfierille,    N.    C. 

$lt9.40     -M.     i:.    Church,    KarlvlUe,    N.    Y. 

$I67.E9   -Peopli     ot     Holland,     N.     Y. 

$l&6.40     People    of    Aledo,     III. 

$166. GO     I'eople    of    (.'challos,    Cuha. 

$165.00     Melh.    Epis.    S.    S.,    Brilliant,    Ohio. 

$IS0.00  each — "In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Luther  O.^horn" ; 
College  VViimen'.H  Chih.  Dayton,  Ohio;  \V.  \V.  Coney; 
Geo.  Hargreave.'*;  Employees  of  rrovideiU  l,ifc  &  Trust 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  I'a. ;  First  M.  E.  Church.  Sawtelle. 
Cal. ;  Mrs.  C.  VV.  Pangburn;  Grandville  Kefonned  Church 
S.    S..    Mich. 

$147.80-    Price    Chemical    Co.,    l/juisville,    Ky. 

$146.92 — St.    Paul's    Lutheran    S.    S..    Millerstiurg,    Pa. 

$145.00-  Woman's  Bible  Cla.ss  of  First  M.  E.  Church, 
.Vshland,    Ky, 

$163.74- First   I'resby.    S.    S.,   Atlanta.    Ga. 

$162.50-  WLsconsin  Mooseheart  Legion  No.  31,  Mil- 
waukee.   Wis. 

$160.00  each — St.  Stcplien's  M.  E.  ChurcU.  German- 
town,  I'a.;  Helen  M.  Ortmayer;  Edinhiirg  Epworth 
League    of    Meth.    Church,    Texas. 

$157.45- Baptist    Church,    Earville,    N.    \. 

$157.28— First    Pre.sby    S.    S.,    New    Mexico. 

$l53.57Meth.    S.     S..    Pleasant    Hill,    Mo. 

$152.00 — Apostolic    Christian    Church,    Gabrill,    Intl. 

$  43.75     Groesbeck •  S.    S..    Texas. 

$143. Oft    Co.     E.,     Firsl     Infantry,    Camp    TravLs,    Texas. 

$142.50  each  First  Presby.  S.  S.,  Monmouth,  111.: 
Secf^nd    Christian     Refn-iiicl    S.     S..     Freni<ait,    Mich. 

$142.00—81.    Mary's    ParLsh.    Asheville,    N.    C. 

$140.50     The    IJilrnont    Chrjstian    Church.    Itoanoke,    Va. 

$140.00  each  -Mrs  A.  J.  Thompson;  Bowling  Grecji 
Church    of    Christ    Bible    School.    Ohio. 

$139.57— Dorothy  Elizabeth,  Owen  B.  and  Lurton  Kent 
Wood. 

$139.00-  LangecUfl'    I'resby.    Church,    Avoca,    Pa. 

$l38.07"Sun(lay   S.    First    Presby.    Church,   Muncie,    Ind. 

$135.84— M.    Maynard. 

$l35.62-^Carlton    Cnmmunitv   Service,   Minn. 

$135.25— Wm.     S.    Martin. 

$I35.00-C.odfrey    Cong.    S.    S.,   111. 

$132.04— D.    S.    Wheatlev. 

$131.95— Citizens    of    Walti>n.    N.    Y. 

$131.38— T.    N.    Hall. 

$130.00  each— Transit  (iiange  No.  1092,  Albion,  N.  Y. ; 
Fir.st  Presby.  S.  S. ,  Napoleon,  Ohio;  Richmond  Ave. 
Church    of    Christ,     BufTalo,    N.    Y. 

$129.00  First  Meth.  I'rotestant  S.  S..  Newcomera- 
town.   Ohio. 

$128.60    .larkson   High   School,   Midi. 

$127.40-  .lunior  Red  Cress  of  .VIorrLs  Public  .School, 
Minn. 

$127.16 — Mt.    Pleasant    Community,    Tennessee. 

$125.43— Villa    Park    Church,    Cal. 

$125.25— Citizens    of    Tiskiiua,    111. 

$125.00  each  Citizens  of  .\rcola.  III. ;  P'eople  of 
Pulaski,  Va. :  Munscy  Memorial  S.  S.,  .lohn.son  City. 
11.  ,1.  Munger  and  .Vssociales  at 
larrison,  N.  J. ;  N(jrnia  L.  Sulli- 
Tho.     F.     ISrenner     and     Viola     M. 


Tenn. ;    J.    M.     Bemls; 

Edison    Lamp   Works, 

van;    Charles    Shonia, 

Forshler. 
$123.00     Citi7.en.s    of 
$122.41      Missii>nary 

Presby.     Church.     New 
$122.28      Iteidofj    M 


$121.40- 
$121.02 
Tribune." 
$120.77 
$116.50 
$115.00 
$112.25 
$112.00- 
$111.50 


Ellisvillc,     Miss. 

Si>cict\       and      Cf>lle4*llon      of       the 

Alexandria,     Pa. 

E.    Church    and    S.    S.,    Ky. 
Iron  Grip  &  Bin  Co.,  Ohio. 
I'lOpU      of     Marysviilc.      Ohio,      through 


The 


S.     S.,    Osceola,     lowiu 
of    (Commerce,    N.     Y. 
Church,     Dayloii.     Ohio 

S.    S.,    Dellvale.    Kan. 


M.  V.  Church 
Illon  Chamber 
Cenlral  Baptist 
E.  !•:.  Merrltt. 
The  Good  Hope 
Kosicruciaii     Kcllowshlii.     Oceanside.     Cal 


$111.00 — People    of    Internalional    Falls 
$110.09     I'resby.,      Luth.     and      Mclh. 


.Minn. 
CburclK 


more.    Pa. 

$110.00 

$109.75 

$109.32 

$107.77- 

$107.25 
Ion.    Ohio. 

$107.00 

$I0S.04 

$106.00 
ilirson.     S, 

$105.00— W. 

$104.56     1.1. 


(!.    A.    Garver    Family. 
Lulheran    Church    of 
Eirsl     I'resby.     S.     S. 
Pachiiiuelle    Oil     Co. 
Second      Chinch     of 


I'oulslu].    Wash. 

Wellington,     Kan. 

Green    Hay,    Wis. 
Chrisl       (ScleiiliHl ), 


.\von- 


Day 


Will.-; 

IlilJli 

Melh. 


ClifTord     I, 

VS'llniiiiKloi 

St.    Johns 
C. 

K.    Kuhn 
W.    R.    .Iiii 


Icl  . 

and     Giatiiiiiar 
Church.     South 


Schools, 
S.     S. . 


Vt. 

An- 


Moiiiitiilii, 
M..   N. 


N     C. 

Dak  ; 

l.iler- 
Ilia 
•-'44, 


$103.61      I'ii.-I     National     Itaiik.     Kings 

$102.12      llamnionton     P.     S..     .\.     .1. 

$100.55  each     Bismarck  Lodge  .\.    F.    &  .\. 
Milling    Camp   of    Texas.    Gulf    Sulphur    Co. 

$100.00  each— Dorothy  li  Siraltim;  Hid  Doiiiin.M' 
ai)  Siiiici>.  MuvsliHlltimii.  Ii'»ii:  Itnlii.  .siime:  Mi> 
.M.  Cainpliill;  llcrbiit  M.  Mollis:  liiion  (iraiigi  .No 
liimcston  n,  .\.  V.:  Siiictri  Hospital  .Nuiscs  .Vlumu., 
Chicago.  III.:  Vcrniciirt  llaidvtari'  Ci>.,  Kurlinginii.  VI.; 
Lucia  W.  Jcnnisiin:  Chas.  W.  Iteaii;  Wood  Itros.  Co., 
Santa  Cruz.  Calif.;  Alarir  Siimc;  Falniioiu  Public 
Schools  and  East  i^lde  .Scliouls.  W.  Va. ;  Harry  and 
Doroth.V  Ilanillliin.  Mexico;  W.  E  .Mfeii:  Maigarel  R. 
ivclly:  I.alirinburi;  Prc-b\.  Chincli.  Laui  iiilnirg.  N.  C. ; 
Grace  M.  IlMiilenbeck ;  R<d  Jtliilt  Coniiiiander\  No.  17 
K.  T..  Rill  iSUitl,  Calif.:  C.  R.  Rogers;  .Mrs  E.  .Mc- 
culloch: Diiaili  Reading  Cinlc.  Calif.  :  Siiniiiii'rs\  ille 
lllgli  SchiKil.  Mo.;  Cauiaigii  lied  <'iiis>  Einid,  111.: 
■Friends  Mahopac,"  .\.  V.:  Melz  Missouri  Ued  Cross 
.Mil.;  M.  11.  Sharii;  Ashford  Farm;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  D.  B. 
Macombir;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wallace:  Dr.  R.  T.  WoiKlyalt; 
Helen  Frcihofir  and  Family:  T.  F.  .Neulon;  .Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  A.  It.  I.earnes;  tlrove  SI.  Eiangclical  S.  S. .  Wilkcs- 
llarre.  Pa.:  High  Sciiool  Student  .Vss'ii.  Eastoii.  Pa.; 
•I.  F.  Walton:  D.  L.  Cheiti  iiiian ;  Monseleiik  Club.  Pres- 
i|Ue  Isle,  Me.:  "A  Friend."  Lus  Aiigi  Ics.  Calif.;  Villad- 
seii  Bros.;  Clay  F.  Lynch;  .Sunmel  .M.  Ilslcy;  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  S.  M.  Plckler;  Tnm  l.yle  Groccn  Co.;  Cocheclon 
N.  Y.  nraiieh  of  Ihc  Liberty.  .\.  Y.  I'hapler  .\.  R.  C.  ; 
F.  Klaiiip:  Hurry  Cooper;  .loseiihlne  Root  and  .lohn  A. 
Rodi;  II.  L.  Bugg;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  lEoberl  S.  Wlllhims: 
San  .liian  Texas'  Coliiminiilv  Church  and  .S.  S.  ;  Edilli 
\.  Fell;  Clias  R.  lli.odli>s:  Ladies'  .Md  Soilely.  Cong. 
Cluinh.  Long  Ucach,  C.illf.  ;  I'mf  Tracy  Peck;  Huron  Long; 
Mrs.  L.  Lurch;  U.  \  an  N'alkenbcrg ;  .leniiie  E.  CIsI  : 
.llilia  S.  Clark;  .lohn  R.  .Milcalt;  .Vrthiir  Riitledge; 
Parker  Presby.  S.  S..  /illah.  Wash.;  .Mrs.  ti.  P.  llaxler; 
Wallace  A.  Sahlii ;  Cvgiiel  Ohio  War  Chest.  Cvgnel. 
Ohio:  "W.  C.  T.  r,"  Willow  Grove.  Pa.:  Standard 
Carbonic  I'li.,  Clhli.,  Ohio:  Hundley  Missionary  Society, 
.^t.  Josc|ih.  .Mo.;  ".\niinviinms,"  Rerkelev.  Calif.:  "C.  A. 
S."  Cambiidge,  ^hiss.  :  Mrs.  J.  A.  Llchlv:  People  ot 
Rock  Cave.  W.  Va. :  Krull  liios..  .\"  Y. ;  H.  II.  Cozzens: 
WliitiHiiiiil  Kralicb  .\lii.  Rid  Cross,  Whllewood,  S.  I>.  : 
Aiibliin  Masiinlc  Lodge  .No.  7il  .\.  F.  A;  \.  M..  .\ubniii. 
Ala.:  Iliigh  Itosi  :  Mrs.  c.  T.  DihIiI;  Dr.  .I0I111  1.. 
.^eales  and  I'aiiiih  ;  Moxliaiii  Liiliiher  Co.,  .lolinslowii.  I'a  : 
II.  M.  Han;  .Mr.  and  .Mis.  L.  L.  Riehanl:  Henry  M. 
Kiiiihani;  .loliii  H.  Itohb;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  It.  Ilegciiian: 
WihmMIIT  Chlldnn,  N.  ,1.;  II.  Iv  Harris;  Mr.  and  .Mis. 
Alex  H.  Keir;  Village  Club  of  Polatnl.  Ohio;  First 
Presby.  <'hurih.  .Mar.\s\llle.  Ciillt  :  Mrs.  II.  II.  Crane; 
ll(*len  II.  .S>  kt-s :  .loneslioro  chapter  .Vnierlcan  Red  I'ross, 
Tenn.;  Victoria  Elevator  Co.,  Wliiniiiig.  Man..  Canada; 
Mr..  Harold  1..  Lloyd:  tisiiald  C.  \illaid:  \;iii..nal  Fed 
I'     0.     rii  rl,s.     ISiKl.oi.     .Mass.;     IVilisli    .\niiiicMii     Woman's 


Steam  Heat 
Without  Coal 


STEAM  i.s  atlmittedly  the  best  all-around  method  ot  heat- 
ing. But  with  coal  for  fuel  it  has  many  undesirable 
features  such  as  the  coal  pile,  expensive  boilers  and  piping, 
soot,  janitor  service  and  inHexibility. 

Gaste.am  heating  retains  all  the  advantages  of  the  best 
steam  systems,  with  the  economy,  reliability  and  cleanliness 
of  gas  fuel.    And  it  does  away  with  boiler  and  piping. 

Commercial  buildings  are  particularly  adapted  toG.ASTEAM 
heating.  Stores  can  be  made  attractive  and  kept  so,  because 
there  is  no  smoke  or  soot.  Shelves  will  not  get  dirty.  Stock 
will  not  spoil. 

It  saves  labor.  No  attention  is  required.  Once  lighted, 
the  ratliators  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  automatically . 
Anil  the  atmosphere  has  just  the  right  degree  of  humidity. 

Burning  only  when  and  tvhere  heat  is  needed,  there  is  no 
waste.  No  money  is  tied  up  in  a  coal  pile,  because  gas  is  paid 
for  as  used. 

Profitable  use  can  be  made  of  the  hitherto  wasted  base- 
ment, because  with  a  Gasteam  system  there  is  no  furnace 
or  coal  bin.  In  addition  to  its  economy  of  maintenance  a 
Gasteam  installation  will  double  the  flcjor  space  of  a  stt)re. 

A  Ga.-^peam  system  is  nunie  til'*  ot' ;i  number  ot  r;iiHators — each  one  ;i 
steam  he;iting  plant  in  itselt,  thermostatic;illy  controlled. 

Because  of  its  economy,  cleanliness,  convenience  and  healthfulness,  there 
;ire  Gamkam  inst;dl;itions  in  stores,  offices,  t;ictories,  schools,  churches, 
thciitres,  ;ipartment  buildings,  ;ind  residences  all  over  the  country. 

A  Ga.steam  system  can  be  quickly  installed,  wherever  there  is  a  gas 
siippiv,  in  my  type  of  building  —  old  or  new. 

Let  us  send  you  the  GASTEASt  book   and  the 
address  of  G.isTEAM  users  in  your  neighborhood 

JAMES     B .     CLOW    &    SONS 

(u')it'raf  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Siues  offices  in  the  principal  cities 


^% 


A  system — not  an  appliance 


•)^ 


Vi  as  team 
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Club  Bayoune,  N.  J.;  T.  J.  Belian;  Sumter  SImne  Club, 
S  C  •  W  M.  Montgomery;  Bed  Cross  Altrurlan  Club.  Troy, 
Obio;  People  of  Lawtey.  Fla. ;  Alien  K.  Ureen;  Beecher 
Falls  Co.,  Vt. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Jewell;  Silver  & 
Moskowltz;  Henrj'  Comley;  Mre.  Ed.  H.  Gary;  Dr.  M.  M. 
Uursh;  Edw.  B.  Williams;  E.  M.  VUlareal;  Grove  Re- 
formed Church,  North  Bergen.  N.  J.;  St.  Mark's  Lutheran 
S  S  Butler.  Pa.;  A.  L.  M.  Vhay;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mooney; 
C  I)  McGregor;  Edwin  Smith;  P.  D.  Wine;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Gaulbert:  Girl  Scrouts,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ;  "Anonymous.' 
Washington.  D.  C. ;  E.  F.  Pierce;  Etta  Preston;  Mrs. 
L,  M.  Starr;  Marue  L,.  Krippendorf. 
$99.24— E.  Stewart. 
$97.1  r— James    H.    Shurter. 

$97.10    each— Elizabeth    Decker;    J.    A.    Parsons. 
$97.09— J.    B.    Moore. 
$96.70 — Mr.    and    Mrs.    Wm.    Vogel. 
$96.04— E.    S.    Scott. 

$95.00   each— Goshen    Centralized    School.    Ohio;   Citizens 
of    (Cambridge,     Ohio,    through    the    " Jeff ersonian. " 
$94.31— Soldiers    of    58th    Inf.,    Camp    Lewis,    Wash. 
$93.84— Mr.     and     Mrs.     W.     A.     Brownell    and    B.     S. 
Brownell. 

$92.76— M.    S.    Flint. 

$91.81 — Mr.     and    Mrs.    Robert    Allan    Anderson. 
$91.63   each — Lewis   S.    Haslam;  Ruffner  Memorial  Pres. 
S.     S.,    Charleston.    W.     Va. 
$91.25 — Tuesday     Reading.  Club,     Norwalk,     Ohio. 
$91.06    each — William   P.    Lendis;   Myrtle   Bartleson. 
$91.05 — Mrs.    J.    E.    McNicholas. 
$90.82— W.    I.    McDowell. 
$90.75 — Presbyterian    Church,    Ipava,    III. 
$90.23 — First    M.     E.     Sunday    School,    Boston,    Mass. 
$90.00     each — Mrs.     Bobert     P.     Wlneman;     James     B. 
ration     and     Others;     Welsh     Baptist     S.     S.,     Plymouth, 
['a. ;    Menallen    Friends    Social    Service,    Pa. 
$89.71 — Mr.    and    Mrs.    James    T.    Wray. 
$89.60— "A    Friend."    Montpelier,    W.    Va. 
$89.59— David    H,    Keiser. 
$89.37— W.    O.    Hoogestraat. 
$89.18 — Lucile    and    Evelyn    Springer. 
$89.16— Grenada   Presby.    S.    S..    Grenada,   Miss. 
$88.30   each— F.   M.    Laxton;  M.    and   C.    BeaU;   W.    L. 
Dudley;   A.    G.    Arnold. 
$88.22— Mrs.    Edith    P.    Stahl. 
$88.00 — Pandora    Schools.    Pandora,    Ohio. 
$87.92— Marie    Tennerstedt     and    Thora    Thompson. 
$87.58     each- Mrs.     A.     L.     Esterdahl;    D.     O.     Stuart: 
Karle   W.    Farmer;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    P.    Hovey;    Mrs.    C. 
R.     Howard;     Mr.     and     Mrs.     I.     L.     Claxk;     Anna     L. 
Stephenson. 
$87.55— Public    Schools.    Oshkosh,    Wis. 
$87.33 — "In     Memory    of    Bobby."     Chillieothe,     Ohio. 
$87.06— Geo.    M.    Foos. 

$87.04   each— A.    M.    Jones;    "A.    B.    W.,"    Troy,    N.    Y. 
$87.00— Presby.    Church    at   Harlingen.    Texas. 
$86.86 — Church    of    Christ    Section,    Kansas. 
$86.76 — Citizens  of  Ploche,   Nev. 
$86.74— Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robt.    W.    Stayton. 
$86.43 — Higher    Thought    Assembly,     Detroit,     Mich. 
$85.86— St.    Paul   Park   High   School.   Mihn. 
$83.00 — Proceeds    of    Xmas    Dance.    Gibson,    N.    Mei. 
$82.50 — Church   of  the   Redeemer.    St.    Louie,   Mo. 
$82.00— Members     of     the     Crew     of     S.     S.     "Wm.     F. 
Herrin,"     Linnton,     Ore. 

$80.50 — People  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  through  Times-Tribune 
Co. 

$80.00    each— "In    Memory    of    E.    M.    P.,"    St.    Paul, 
.Minn. ;    First    Christian    Church.    Columbia,    Tenn. ;    Busi- 
ness  English   Class,   Lowville   Academy,    N.    Y. ;  Church   of 
Christ     S.     S.,     Lynchburg,     Ohio;     Township     of    Verona, 
WLs. :    People    of    Oak    HUl,    N.    Y. ,     and    Vicinity. 
$79.80 — Knox    Presbyterian    Church.    Iowa. 
$77.45— First   Ward   School,    Fort    Worth,    Texas. 
$76.83— Church    of    Christ.    Petersburg.    Tenn. 
$76.71— The    Tall    Cedars    and    Eastern    Star    of    High 
Bridge,    N.    J. 

$75.50— Baptist    S.    S.,    Paris,    Mo. 

$75.36 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Norfleet  and  Hontos  and 
Margaret  Norfleet. 

$75.00  each — Mrs.  G.  F.  Hoover:  Employees  of  the  W. 
S.  Carlile  &  Sons  Co.;  Antoinette  Snodgrasa;  Geo.  S. 
Schmidt ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Isacks;  Lenoir  Concord 
Presby.  Ounch,  N.  C. ;  Sweeney  Milling  Co.,  Sweeney, 
Texas:  Pearl  St.  Church  of  Christ,  Lynchburg,  Ohio; 
English  Speaking  Cong,  of  Grace  Chapel,  N.  Y.  C. ; 
Homestead    U.    P.     Church,    111. 

$74.57 — Union  Meetuig  of  Protestant  Churches  of  Cald- 
ivcll    and    Essex    Falls,    N.    J. 

$74.00— God   S.    S.    of   Rohrerstown,    Pa. 
$73.85— Christian    Church,    Deland,    Fla. 
$73.69 — Granger    M.     E.     Church.    Granger.    Minn. 
$72.58— Presby.     Sabbath    School.    West    Liberty,    Ohio. 
$72.52— Wmdber    W.    C.    T.    U..    Pa. 
$72.50    each— Rev.    C.     B.     Cornell's    Bible    Class    First 
(  hurch     of     the     Nazarene.     Pasadena,     Gal.;    Bridgeport 
Mctliodist    Church.    Assarla,    Kan. 

$72.00  each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gould;  U.  S.  Naval 
Radio    Station,    Cuba. 

$71.00— St.    Thomas's    Lutheran    Church,    Bronx.    N.    Y. 
$71.37 — Fairmont    High    School,   Minn. 
$70.00     each— L.     W.     Hines     and     Mother;     Elk     River 
I  iiiiin    S.    S.,    Elk    River,    Idaho:    .Social    Service    Club    of 
Pine     Bluff,     Ark.;     "In     Memoriam    M.     C.     M.,"     San 
Diego.      Cal. ;      May     H.      Prentice:      ".-\noiiymous,"      Los 
Angele.i.    Cal.;   Eli'alielh    G.    Bend:    Rockfonl    College,    111.; 
I'irst   Church   of  Christ   (Scientist)    of  Burlington,   Kan. 
$69.10 — Community    Entertaiiiniciit.    Federalsburg.    Md. 
$68.69— Annie    B.    Trull. 

$68.00  each — Additional  from  People  of  Atascadero, 
('id.,  making  J2.1(i6..'i0  so  fax  remitted  through  the 
Ata.scadero  "News";  Christian  Science  Society,  Arling- 
lon.  Wash.;  Missionary  Society  of  Presljy.  Church.  Cas- 
cade,   Iowa. 

$68.73— Fifth  Grade  West  State  Normal  School,  Kala- 
inaziKi,    Mich. 

$68.60— South     Reformed     Church,     Brooklyn.     N.     Y. 
$67.61— The    Churches   of    Harrisburg.    111. 
$67.15— Big   Brothers    Bible    Class,    New    Holland,    Ga. 
$66.00— Women's      Auxiliary     of     the     No.     Ft.     Worth 
I'rcsliy.    Churcli,    Ft.    Worth,    Texas. 
$65.40 — Christian    Church   S.    S..    Sfarion,    Ohio. 
$65.25 — First    New    Jerusalem    Clnirch,    St,    Louis,    Mo. 
$65.00    each — Gleaners,    Weston,    Mo.:    People   of    Chau- 
iiii.iit.    X.    Y. ;   East   Grenwt>od    S.    S.,    N.    Y. 
$64.72— Alpha    Community.    Iowa. 

$64.00— Rose   Hill   Methodist  and    Protestant  S.    S.,  Kan. 
$63.65 — Citizens    of    Melstone,    Mont. 
$63.36— The    Temple    of    the    People.    Halcyon.    Cal.   ' 
$62.50— Maxton     Lodge    No.     417,     A.     F.     &     A.     M., 
N.    C. 
$62.15— Marion    College   Girls.    Va. 

$62.00  each — Reid  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  Presby. 
c  bunli,  Warren,  Ohio;  Dr.  J.  B.  Atwood  and  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  Long  Beach,  Cal.;  Ashland  Jimior  High 
.■<<bool,    Ohio. 

$61.00 — Eta  Chapter  Alpha  Omicron  P.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wis. 

$60.00  each— Elizabeth  C.  Minor;  F.  C.  Davidge  and 
l'"aniily;  I'namity  Lodpre  No.  7.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.. 
Edenton.  N.  C. ;  Lt.  T.  A.  Pedley;  Community  Xmas 
Offering.  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y. ;  Ilattie  I".  Cogswell;  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Tonkin:  Max  Hon;  Thomas  Wynne  Chapter  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Rev.,  Greenville,  Texas:  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Burge;  S.  M.  Jones;  G.  L.  Jones  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Jones. 
$58.00  each— Citizens  of  Canoga,  N.  Y. ;  Citizens  of 
Charlotte    C.    H.,    Va. 

$56.85— Cumberland    Presby.    S.    S.,    Marshall,    Mo. 
$57.79— Piney   Flats  Union    S.    S.,    Tenn. 
$56.25— 18th    St.    Meth.    Episcopal    Church,    N.    Y.    C. 
$55.39— I'ublic    Schools.    Belviderc,    111. 


$55.00  each— Samuel  Peieira;  First  Cong.  S.  S.. 
Cornii  g  N.  Y. ;  Ruth  .Siitt  and  E.  Sanvaui ;  Austin  and 
Estell  Meth.  S.  S.,  Frankfort,  Ohio:  Austin  Class  Paines- 
ville  S.  S.,  Ohio;  First  M.  E.  Church,  So.,  of  Marion, 
S     C 

$54.80 — People  of  Custer  Sanatarium.   S.    Dak. 

$54.25— South     Georgia     State     Normal     College,      Val- 

"$54!  1 8— Presbyterian    S.     S.,     Chariottesville,    Va. 

$53.80  each— Geo.  Pow  and  Children;  Mrs.  Walter 
L.   Block. 

$53.76— Elizabeth    Dalton. 

$53.25— Ashland    High     School,     Ohio. 

$53.07— The    M.    E.    Church.    Bethel,    Ohio. 

$53.00  each— B.  N.  Benner;  Central  Baptist  Church, 
Wayne,    Pa.  „       .  „,    , 

$52.25— First    Presby.     S.     S.,    Hoquiam.    Wash. 

$52.00  each— Rotary  Club  of  Kant.  Ohio;  Welsh  Presby. 
Church,    Venedocia,    Ohio;   G.    H.    Bowling. 

$51.60—1.    G.    Wosta. 

$51.50  each— Musicale  Given  by  L.  S.  Haslund.  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Burns  and  I.  N.  Meyers 
and    Frank    Klouda. 

$5 (.33— Swedish    Melrose    Mission    S.    S..    Oakland,    Cal. 

$51.30 — Jr.   High   School,   Thompsonville,   Conn. 

$51.10  each— Nebo  Bible  School,  111.;  Plain  Grove  Cen- 
tral   School,    Slippery    Rock,    Pa. 

$5  LOO — D.    D.    Thompson. 

$50.84 — C.    T.    Hardeman. 

$50.51    each — Mrs.    Wesson;   C.    C.    Gordon. 

$50.50  each— "Unknown,"  Falbrook,  Cal.;  h.  S.  Bam- 
baner;  Collection  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Synder;  People  of 
Bonbam. 

$50.30 — Petrolia    High    School,    PetroUa,    Texas. 

$50.15 — Mrs.    H.    C.    Lavenson. 

$50.00  each— Margaret  and  Esther  Elliott;  H.  V.   Faw-  • 
cett;    D.    F.    Rinn ;    Mary    A.    Plumb;    Farnsworth    Bros., 
Calif.;    Mr.     and    Mrs.     R.    E.    Shepherd;    Mr.     and    Mrs. 
John   Huizenga;  Mr.   and  Mrs.   W.   J.   Spencer;  Mrs.   Harry 

B.  Price;  H.  Lamberton;  Juanita  M.  and  Anna  W. 
Lewis;  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Toledo.  Ohio;  Theo. 
Offermon;  .Tosie  B.  MacKintosh;  "Memory  of  B.  K.  B.," 
Upland,  Calif.;  Kate  Williams;  L.  S.  Lawson;  Harold 
S.  and  E.state  of  Eleanor  Bottomley ;  Mrs.  Boyden  Kinsey ; 
J.  B.  Sawyer;  Sara  J.  Thome;  "In  Memory  of  Mary 
Agnes  Tynon,"  Peru,  Nebr. ;  "In  Memory  of  Mrs.  Wm. 
Tynon."  Peru,  Nebr.;  Community  of  Xmas  Coram.,  Mal- 
vern, Ark.;  S.  L.  Wallace,  La.;  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Fair; 
Martui  J.  Collins;  D.  J.  Sharp;  Paul  W.  Hart;  C.  C. 
Baker  and  Bobt.  Mitchell  and  W.  H.  Briggs  and  Lewis 
Arthur;  Brick  Presby.  Church.  N.  Y.  C. ;  Whitevillo 
Chapter  American  Red  Cross,  Whiteville,  N.  C. ;  Maury 
Anderson;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Manning;  C.  C.  Hamlin;  Sabbath 
Scbl.  of  Temple  Beth.  Israel.  Miss. ;  Mrs.  A.  Whlt- 
warth ;  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  47  Knights  of  Pythias,  Rupert, 
Idaho;  Methodist  Church  Henning  and  Bethel.  Henning, 
111.;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hoppaugh;  Mrs.  LiUie  E.  Flowers;  Old 
State  Bank  of  Fremont.  Mich. ;  H.  C.  Hornby ;  Con- 
gregational Church.  Richford,  N.  Y. ;  A.  A.  Daehler;  "A 
Friend,"  Wallingford,  Conn.;  J.  C.  Walter;  Citizens  of 
Swink,  Colo. ;  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Webster,  Bemsenburg, 
N.  Y.;  Ed.  DeMoulin;  Mrs.  G.  K.  Groom;  Mt.  Nebo 
Presby.  Church,  Evans  City.  Pa. ;  Frank  H.  Binder ;  Sarah 

C.  Whittemore;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Jones;  "In  Memory  of  Mother." 
Lamanda  Park,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  Irving  Soutliworth ;  M.  H. 
Harrington;  Samuel  S.  Stevens;  Employees  of  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westvllle,  N.  J.;  Robt.  InglLs;  B.  C. 
Hunter  and  others;  Women's  Club  Federation,  Niles,  Ohio; 
Manhattan  Undergarment  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Mrs.  Geo.  A. 
Eckbert;  Harry  H.  Landis;  "Anonymous  Donor,"  Ogontz, 
Pa.;  Congregational  S.  S.,  Charlotte,  Vt. ;  Dr.  S.  M. 
Mesolowski;  America  First  Ass'n  Inteniatlonal  Falls, 
Minn.;  Erie  G.  Stlllwell,  A.  I.  A.,  Hendersonvllle,  N.  C. ; 
Front  Royal,  Va. ;  Jr.  Auxiliary  of  Clinton  Ave.  Congreg. 
Chur..  Bkln.,  N.  Y.;- Burleson  School.  Lake  Charles,  La.; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Brubaker;  Ladies'  Social  Circle  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Mengel. 
Jr.;  Chas.  W.  Boise;  S.  H.  Drown;  Geraldine  C.  Mc- 
Brier;  E.  E.  Henry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Malnstone; 
Marjorie  P.   Sullivan;  W.   H.   Klein;  Fanny  H.   Hampton; 

D.  A.  R.  Candle  Stick  Chapter.  Hampton.  Iowa;  Coles- 
ville    Charge    Washington    Dist.    Baltimore   Conference    M. 

E.  Church    South,    Falls    Church,    Va. ;    Red    Cross    Aux. 
of    Pioneer,    la.;    Mrs.    Thomas    Piwonka;    J.    A.    Brake: 
Women's  Miss.   Society  Presby.   Church,   Troy,   Ohio;  Anna 
Brinker;   Mrs.    A.    K.    Smiley;   First   New   Jerusalem   Soc. 
Philadelphia.    Pa. ;   Montebello   High   School.    Calif. ;    John 
Dallar;     "In    Memoriam    Jennie    Belle    Bitter,"     Indiana. 
Pa.;     Luella     W.     Brothers;     Bishop     College,     Marshall. 
Texas;   Mrs.   E.   W.   Goodan;  J.   A.   Koehler;  Mrs.   Vernon 
Rood;    Mrs.    H.    T.    Atkins;    Estelle    V.    Burt;    Mr.    and 
Mrs.  H.   L.  Morrison ;  Walker  Family  and  Mary  Hopkins ; 
H.   A.    Fleming  and   H.    M.   Fleming;  Mrs.   8.   D.    Harding 
and   Mary   H.    Threekeld;  Mrs.    F.    M.    Case;   Georgella   W. 
Burr   and   Brother;   Anne  P.    Woodhull;   Thelma  J.   Deuel; 
"Faculty   of   Halstad   High   S.,    Halstad,    Minn.;   Mrs.    E. 
J.    Lindsay;    Audrey    Coerr;    "Friend."    Carlinville,     111.; 
W.   S.   Morse;   "In  Memory   of  Mother,"  Mansfield,   Ohio; 
First      Reformed      Church,      Lima.      Ohio;      Westminster 
Presby.    Church,    Atlanta.    Ga. :    Charity    Circle    of   Kings 
Daughters   OHvet   Prei^bv.    Church,    Utica,   N.    Y. ;   Mrs.    G. 
B.   Wilson;  Thad  Way;  Ladies  Auxiliary  John  S.  Steward 
Post    No.    1.,    Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars,    Denver,    Colo.; 
Irving    D.    Kip;    Mr.     and    Mrs.    Horace    L.    McQulston; 
Hambric-Howerton    Millinery    Co..    Kansas;    F.    S.    Moore; 
Alice  Lee:  Geo.   P.   Randolph;  W.   H.   Sanford;  Annie  G. 
French;   J.    F.    Leicester;    Agnes    Pitman;    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
H.   Lieberman;   Yettie  Ballantlne;  Henry   C.    Dies:   B.   D. 
Williams;    People    of    Red    Bluff;    "Friends,"    Southamp- 
ton,    Alass. ;    Mrs.    F.    L.    Townsend;    Frank    Cliamberlain 
and  L.   M.    Clark-  C    W    Hvde:   Clfirence  L.   Larson:  Mrs. 
A.    L.   McCoy;  Woodmeii  of  the  Worid  No.   633.   CheMW, 
Colo. ;     Mrs.     N.     B.     Berkowitz ;     Mrs.     Chas.     H.     Van 
Buren;  Mrs.    Herman  Benlseina;  Wm.    S.    Ingraham:  J.   J. 
Taylor;    Ed.    M.    Guier:    Inga,    Annie    Laurie,    Ruth    and 
Mr.    and  Mrs.    E.    M.    Rosenauest:   I.   P.    Duke:  Mr.    and 
Mrs.    J.    H.    Bender;    C.    L.    Reinert;    Jos.     Zeiner;    Mrs. 
Alice     G.      Wertenbaker;     Ben.iamin     Thompson;     J.     W. 
Murphv:  Herbert  Tyson;  Geo.   Hargreaves:  G.    T.  Willager; 
"Anonymous."    Cleveland.    Ohio:    Church    of    Christ.    Thorp 
Springs.      Texas;     Sunshine     Society     of     Jefferson     High 
School.   Lafayette.    Ind. ;   G.    M.    Cox:   W.    E.    Schulz    and 
Family;   W.    L.   Smith;   Madison   Lodge  No.    5,   F.    &   A. 
M..   Madison.   Wis.:  Lyman   Gary;   Grace   M.   Rhodes;    Mr. 
and   Mrs.    John    H.    Wheeler:    "In   Memory   of   Mrs.    James 
M.    Morey."    GreenevlUe.    Tenn.;    Woman's    Music    Club, 
Spartanburg,    S.    C. 

$49.9f>— Mrs.    F.     S.    Kirkpatrick. 

$49.75— G.   M.  Dwight. 

$49.69— J.    B.    Ziesenheim    and   Family. 

$49.15— Elizabeth    M.    Guerrant. 

$49.06— Helen   Hill.  „  „     ,       , 

$49.04— Adele    Walker    and    CathPT-    Mel- a'lHud. 

$49.00— Presbyterian  S.  S..  Crystal  Springs.  Miss. 

$48.59— Woodman    C.    llamiltmi. 

$48  56  each— H.  Gilmore;  St.  James  Branch  Girls 
Friendly  Soc.  in  America.  Wilmington.  N.  C. ;  '  In 
Memory  of  L.  Virginia  Stites."  Pontiac,  111. ;  Florence 
F.  Lee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gla.ss;  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  McDonald:  J.  J.  Munger;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  E. 
Ppfprs 

$48.51  each— G.  S.  Moore;  Dr.  Will  Allen:  Mrs.  Wm. 
Austin;    Dr.    J.    N.    Hall:    Genevieve    M.    Clark. 

$48.35    each— Mrs.    M.iria   M.    Green;   Cornelia   Sedberry. 

$48.32 — Key    Kolb,    Durant.    Okla. 

$48.31- Vera    Greenlaw. 

$48.15     Mr.    and   Mrs.    D.    C.    Thompson 

$48  09— Union    Service    Collection.    Protestant    Churches, 

Suffeni.    N.    Y.  ,.,,,.   u,      ,     r.,  • 

$48.00— Arthur   Street   School.   Ashland.   Ohio. 
$47.99-  S.    J.    Shedd.  ,  „.      „ 

$47.85— Trhiity    Episcopal    Ch..    Shepherdstown,    \\ .     \  a. 
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$47.79— Mrs.    Elizabeth  R.    Gamble. 
$47.64— H.    M.    Warner.         ^     ,     ,    ,  ™ 

$47.22— Church    of    Christ,    Kentuckytown,    Texas. 
$47.15— S.     S.     of     Meth.     Episcopal    Church,     So.. 
Boothsville,    W.    Va.  ,,   ... 

$46.92— 'IVoy   Literary    Club,    Troy,    Mo.  ■ 
$46.89— C.  E.   Utt. 

$46.59— Elsie   S.    Payne.  ^      „  .  ^ 

$46.39    each — Thomas    Spencer;    AUce    S.    Haigh. 
$46.28— C.    C.    Brown. 

$46.20— Y.    W.    C.    A.    of    Carthage    College,    111. 
$46.18 — Stevenson    Community    Xmas    Tree     Fund,    Abi. 
$46.00— I>orcas   Class   M.    S.    S.,   Hopklnsvllle,  Ky. 
$45.89— Mrs.    W.    T.    Yoeum.  ,     ,      „.     ,      „   . 

$45.82    each— Nathan    W.    Macy:    I>ehigh    Zlon's    Uninn 
S     S.,    Maeungie.    Pa.;    M.    E.    Miti'hell ;    A.    M.    I'lzlett 
Mr    and  Mrs.   G.   E.   Bostwick;  Wayne  W.   Leh;  Mr.    and 
Mrs.     Earl    T.     Pursell;    W.     K.     Webster;    Dime    ba.iii;.s 
Bank.    Akron.    Ohio;    Delia    G.    Meigs. 
$45.63 — "Anonymous,"    Austin,     Minn. 
$45.62— Mr.    and   Mrs.    Forest    Morgan. 
$45.53   each— Hattie   B.    Funk;   Mrs.    W.    W.    Oyler. 
$45.52^1).    E.    Wilson.   Jr.;    Henry    Bartleson;    Mrs.    1 
L.   Rose;  J.   F.  Creek  and  Family;  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Herman 
Kitzelman. 

$45.49 — Mrs.    L.    and  Kate   Brewer. 
$45.22    each— W.    J.    Gilmore:   W.    M.    Davla. 
$45.18 — Anne    L.    Jurgenson. 
$45.08 — First    Presby.    Church,    Lockvvood,    Mo. 
$45.00    each — Collection    through    Rev.    A.    G.    Sporrong, 
Selah,  Wash.;  L.  H.  Browne;  J.  F.  Steele;  Second  Presby. 
Church,      Roanoke,     Va. ;     Boys'      Class     Presby.      Churcli. 
Rochester,    N.     Y. ;    F.    A.    Gyberg;    Pleasant    St.     School. 
Ashland,    Ohio;   M.   E.    Sunday   School,    Bardwell,   Ky. ;   L. 
W.    Oskins;    M.    E.    Sunday    School,    Beaver    Dam,     Ohio; 
First    Christian    S.     S.,     Somerset,    Pa.;    Chemistry    Club, 
University  of  Vt. ;   "M.   Z."   and  "F.  N.,"  Louisiana,  Mo. 
$44.87— E.     G.    Lavne. 

$44.86  each— "Hig  Boys,"  Terry,  Miss.;  Q.  C. 
Woodruff. 

$44.83 — "Anonymous,"    San    Diego,    Cal. 
$44.75— Washmgton     School.     Berkeley,    CaL 
$44.61— Scotia  High  School.  Neb. 
$44.59 — "Anonymous."   Baltitnore,   Md. 
$44.28 — Swedish  Meth.,   Baptist   and   Mission   Churchr.-;. 
Holdrege,    Neb. 

$44.15  each— "Sam's  Dad,"  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Clark;  Lulu  B.  Smith;  E.  E.  Keys;  Mrs. 
Theo.  Hudgins;  Alvin  J.  Lindenberg;  Mrs.  Sophie  R. 
Newmyer;  Geo.  W.  Steele;  James  E.  Jamison;  Dr. 
Willard    C.    Proud. 

$44.11  each— "Anonymous  &  Co."  No.  Adams,  Mass.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Chapman;  "Anonymous,"  Kusa. 
Okla. ;  Jessie  M.  Perham ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Mannon ;  Roy 
Uttlefleld;  Mrs.  E. •  C.  Coker;  L.  K.  Abbot;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth  L.    Hammord;   Oscar   Russ. 

$44.10   each— "Anonymous,"   N.   Y.   C. ;   Mrs.    Mary  J. 
Bragg. 
$44.00 — Employees    of   Bingo   Mines,    Ltd.,    Canada. 
$43.96— W.    E.    Brooker. 

$43.95   each — James  Dudley   Emerson;  F.   E.    Sanderson. 
$43.94    each — Alvln    J.     Lehman ;    Coleman    Rogers ;    1^. 
Cox;  Alice,   Emily,   Betty  Lou   and  Anne   Brown;   M.    H. 
Stanley. 

$43.80  each— C.  W.  Keifer;  W.  H.  Milton. 
$43.79  each — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Gilliam;  R.  K. 
George;  Ethel  and  Pauline  King;  Lewis  and  Pagn 
Grosenbaugh;  Esther  Gadd;  Ben.  Hanson;  Mr.  and  Mr^s. 
G.  B.  Abbott:  Phoebe  M.  Latshaw;  Margaret  A.  Blanchu 
and  V.    L.   Green. 

$43.77    each— Ida    B.     Miller;    "A     Camp    Fire    Girl." 
N.    Y.    C. :   Don.    ,T.    Young:    Helen    S.    Eaton;   William   A. 
Young:    Alice   E.    Brown;    Rhoda   G.    Thayer    and    Wade 
Warren    Tliaver;    J.     F.     McF'wain. 
$43.70— Citizens   of   Clarksvllle   and  Mont.    Co.,   Tenn. 
$43.66   each — Harriet   A.    Lounsberry;    J.    G.    Lewis. 
$43.65— Franklui    City    Schools.    Ky. 
$43.60— E.    L.    Jackson. 

$43.53    each— Norman    G.    Ray;   Mr.     and    Mrs.    T.    M. 
Rudolph ;    Henry    M.    Walrond ;    Hans    Balerud ;    Mrs.    C. 
McK.    (ielger;    Berea    Cliristian    Church,    Tenn. 
$43.26— High    and   Grade   Schools.    Greenford,    Ohio. 
$43.13— Frances    Dunn. 

$43.00 — Union   Club,   San  Juan,    Porto  Rico. 
$42.70 — Presby.,     Meth.     and     Baptist    Churches,     Capo 
May.    N.    J. 
$42.59 — ^Venice    Union   Cong.    Church,   CaL 
$42.47— Crooksville   High  School,    Ohio. 
$42.42— Mrs.    Harry    Ziegler. 

$42.00    each— Patchogue     High    School,    N.     Y. ;     Graco 
Reformed    Church    and    S.    S.,    Chicago.    HI.  ■ 

$41.50 — Employees   of  Lewis.   Murphy   &   Co..    Cinn.,   O. 
$41.25— Saunemin    Township    High    School,    111. 
$41.16 — Community     Christmas     of    Cong,     and    M.     K. 
Churches,    Berlin    Heights,    Ohio. 

$41.04 — Mt.    Zion    Lutheran    S.    S..    Tionesta,    Pa. 
$41.00    each — Lilllbrldge    Creek    School,    Port    Allegany. 
Pa. ;    Mothers'    Club,    Christ    Church,    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
$40.80— Jr.    Crafton    High    School    and    Seniors.    W.    Va. 
$40.75   each — Bethany   Presby.   Church.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y  . 
High    School    of    Mulvane.    Kan. 

$40.72— White    Gift    Service    Disston    Memorial    Presby. 
S.    S..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
$40.68— East   High    School's    Contribution.   Erie,    Pa. 
$40.56 — M.     E.     Sunday    School,    Jonesville,    Ky. 
$40.55— Mr.    and   Mrs.    W.    H.    Schrader. 
$40.15 — Congregational  Church  S.    S.,  Ft.  Dodge,   Iowa. 
$40.00    each — Christian    Service   fTass,    McLemore   Presby. 
Church.   Memphis,   Tenn. ;   Dormitory  Men   Central  Y.    M. 

C.  A..  Roanoke,  Va. ;  Virginia  and  Edith  Harsh;  G.  W. 
Ryan;  Verona  High  School.  Ky. ;  Elizabeth  Butz  and  F. 
P.  Butz;  M.  M.  Porter;  Little  Dorothy  M.  Druck;  Pen- 
brook  M.  E.  S.  S..  Penbrook,  Pa.;  Brantly  Afternoon 
S.  S.,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  John  J.  Scattergood,  Jr.;  Alfred 
S.  Clarke;  Madeline  Peerson ;  Churcli  of  Christ  and 
People  of  Chilo.  Tenn.:  Dorotluv  L.  Whit«:  Martins  and 
the  Marshalls:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  C.  Seherman  and 
M.  B.  Wagner:  Pinto  Union  S.  S.,  Pinto,  Md. ;  C. 
Scherer;  Woman's  Auxiliary-  St.  Miciael  and  All  Angels 
Church.  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fries;  "Anony- 
mous."  Boonville,   Ind.,   and   N.    C.    and   N.   Y. ;  Dr.    Clyde 

D.  Pence  and  Three  Friends;  Sarah  M.  Steele:  Wini- 
fred Bucklen:  M.  A.  Wait;  Susie  Whitaker:  "Friends," 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho:  Sunday  School  Class,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Regina  E.  Baker:  LiUian  I).  Wright:  J.  H.  .Tensen ; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Pollard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  McClendon; 
Algoma   Bible   Class.    Algoma.    Ore. 

$38.70— Ute  Public  School  and  Christian.  Endeavor 
Society,    Ute,   Iowa. 

$38.00— People  of  Easley  through  Easley  "Progress," 
S.    C. 

$37.95— Rogers   School   of   Bates   Township,    Xroi   River. 

Mill. 

$37.50  each — Christian  Church.  Ru.sselvUle,  Ohio: 
Methodist  Church.  Russelville.  Ohio;  Diiciplo  Church. 
Russelville.  Ohio;  Presbyterian  Church,  KusselvlUe.  Ohio; 
Mrs      H.    Ellis. 

$37.00  each — Miss  McAllister's  Cla.ss  of  Lawrence  St. 
Cong.    Church.    Mass. ;    Montoursville    School,    Pa. 

|36. 92— First    Presby.    Church.    Santa    Clara.    Cal. 

$36.60  each— Suydam  St.  Reformed  Church.  Ne\.' 
Brunswick,    N.    J.:   Tri-Men's    Bible    Class,    Valencea,    Pa. 

$36.50 — S.  S.  Children  of  First  Church  of  ChrLSt 
Scientist.     Greeley.    Colo.  „  ,  .  ,,, 

$36.21— St.   Stephen's  Ev.   Luth.    (liurch,   Baltimore,   Md. 

$36.00  each— .\.  O.  Carpenter;  "Memory  of  Dr.  T.  N, 
Eaton,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  E.  S.  Page;  Citizens  "' 
Candor,    N.    Y. 

$35.94 — Watersmeet    Public    School,    Mich. 

$35.84 — "In    Memory   of   Hugh  Wright    Emerson." 

$35.77— Club   Women   of  Okeene,    Okla 
(Continued  on  page  .58) 
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EVIDENCE 

A/eu*  Mexico 
State  Highway  Department 

"The  'Caterpillar'  is  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  will  do  more  and  better 
work  than  any  other  tractor  or 
teams  and  at  a  minimum  cost." 

Bullock   County,    Georgia 

"No  county  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out a  'Caterpillar'  Tractor  as  you 
can  make  good  roads  quickly 
and  keep  them  up.  This  county 
will  buy  another  'Caterpillar'  next 
year." 

Pigeon   Grove   Township 
Iroquois   County,    Illinois 

(After  Eight  Years  of  Service) 

"We  firmly  believe  the  'Cater- 
pillar'  the  best  tractor  for  road 
work  and  if  our  tractor  ever  does 
wear  out,  our  next  one  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  Holt." 

New   York  City 

Street  Cleaning  Department  pur- 
chased fifty  "Caterpillars'"  for 
snow  removal  after  investigating 
"Caterpillar"  performance. 
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The  Nation's  Road  Maker 

Holt  traction — Holt  en- 
durance— Holt  quality,  have 
built  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
finest  roads  in  America. 

In  every  state,  the  "Caterpillar" 

has  proved,  through  years  of  service,  to 
be  the  one  tractor,  dependable  for  the 
whole  range  of  pow^er  needs  in  up-to- 
date  road  making  and  maintenance. 

State,  County,  Tow^nship  and  Munici- 
pal road  officials  know  the  "Cater- 
pillar"   is    the    safest    investment    for 

public  work.  Contractors  choose  the 
"Caterpillar"  as  the  surest  way  towards  lower 
bids  and  higher  profits. 

There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar"  Tractor — 
Holt    builds   it.      Trade    Mark    Registered. 

Booklet  "Caterpillar  Performance"  sent  on  request. 

The  HOLT  Manufacturing  Co. 

Inc. 

Peoria,   Illinois 

Spokane,  Wash.  New  York  Office.  50  Church  St. 

Factories  at  Stockton,  Cal.  and  Peoria,  111. 
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The  Great  American  Home 
—and  HINGES 

A  HO  USE  is  made  a  home  b}'  the  family  and  their  thoughts.  The 
.  house  itself  may  be  humble  yet  within  its  walls  may  thrive  a  home 
of  beauty,  peace  and  understanding.  Plaster  and  brick  and  nails  and 
wood — material  things — help  by  promoting  comfort.  Developments 
in  the  building  of  houses  depend  upon  the  progress  in  the  making  of 
homes.  Hinges  came  early  in  this  progress.  They  were  a  develop- 
ment of  3,000  years  ago. 

Today  the  McKinney  Manufacturing  Company  is  carrying  on  the 
development  of  this  product  so  vital  in  the  building  of  houses  for 
homes.  Hinges  make  doors  possible.  The  Great  American  Home  is 
made  up  of  some  twenty-five  million  houses.  Every  day  in  these 
houses  more  than  six  hundred  million  hinges  are  brought  into  action. 
Millions  of  these  bear  the  name  McKinney. 

McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts  have  been  serving  in  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Home  for  fifty  years.  The  millions  of  doors  they  make  possible 
respond  quickly  and  quietly — never  sagging  and  never  squeaking.  In 
design,  too.  they  contribute  harmony  for  there  is  a  hinge  to  blend  with 
any  architectural  plan.  McKinney  Hinges  set  a  standard  by  which 
all  hinges  may  be  fairly  judged. 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  the  possibilities  of  hinges,  the 
McKinney  Manufacturing  Company  is  offering  a  booklet  on  hinges 
for  homes  and  one  on  hardware  for  garage  doors  of  all  kinds.  These 
booklets  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

McKlNNEY    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    Pittsburgh 
Western  Office,  State-Lake  BIdg.,  Chicago  Export  Representation 

McHNNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 

Also  manuiactuTirs  of  garage  and  jarm   building 
dour-hardwarr,  furniture  hardware  and  MeKinney  One-Man  Trucks.  , 

These   McKinney  One-Man   Truekr:  iliminate  the  need   of  extra   helpers  and  rut   fruckint;   costs   in  half. 


SOME  HABITS   AND   CHARACTER- 

ISTIGS  OF  THE  "PRlVAfE 

CITIZEN" 

WHO  is  that  frequently  meutioned 
creature,  the  "private  citizen,"  what 
are  his  ways,  and  where  may  he  be  found? 
We  have  often,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Nation  (New  York),  "wondered  who  a 
'private  citizen'  was  and  why.  What 
distinguishes  him  from  a  public  citizen,  and 
how?"  The  matter  is  especially  worth 
investigating,  continues  the  writer,  at  the 
present  time,  for — 

In  this  day  when  the  newspapers  are 
privileged  to  rout  anybody  out  of  bed  at 
3  A.M.  to  ask  if  his  daughter  knew  the 
minister  was  a  married  man  when  she  eloped 
with  him,  we  had  supposed  that  no  form  of 
citizenship  retained  much  privacy.  A 
recent  newspaper  reference  was  to  the 
effect  that  so  many  applications  had  been 
made  to  the  New  York  Police  Department 
for  permission  to  carry  revolvers  that  it 
was  unlikely  that  those  filed  by  "private 
citizens"  and  "ordinary  householders" 
would  be  acted  upon  for  some  months. 
The  reporter  who  wrote  that  knows  the 
Police  Department;  and  (Eureka!)  he  has 
identified  the  "private  citizen." 

He  is  the  man  whose  communication 
waits  in  a  pile  while  those  of  other  persons 
are  attended  to. 

He  is  the  voter  whom  politicians  shake 
by  the  hand  before  election,  and  shake  in 
every  other  way  after. 

He  is  the  person  who  is  too  honest  to  pay 
graft  and  too  poor  to  have  a  pull. 

He  is  the  public  that  turns  over  its 
government  to  bankers  and  big  business, 
and  then  says:  "The  Government  ought 
to  get  after  those  profiteers." 

He  is  the  electorate  who,  in  the  face  of  a 
world-wide  need  for  a  new  political  and 
industrial  vision,  hopefully  elected  Warren 
G.  Harding  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

He  is  the  electorate  who,  in  the  face  of 
these  same  conditions,  hopelessly  voted 
for  -James  M.  ("ox  for  President. 

He  is  the  man  who  says  you  can't 
believe  what  you  see  in  the  newspapers — 
and  then  goes  on  beUeving  it. 

He  is  the  man  who  is  disgusted  with  the 
result  of  our  entrance  into  the  European 
War,  but  will  shout  for  another  with 
Mexico  or  any  other  country  whenever  the 
Government  and  the  newspapers  tell 
him  to. 

He  is  the  man  who,  without  protest, 
allowed  prohibition  to  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  grumbles  now  because  he 
has  to  i)ay  more  for  his  liquor. 

He  is  the  man  who  likes  to  sleep  late 
Sunday  morning  himself,  but  doesn't  know 
but  what  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
give  us  the  kind  of  Sunday  our  grand- 
fathers had — but  didn't  hold  on  to. 

He  is  the  depositor  who  loses  his  money 
when  the  bank  fails — after  the  stockholders 
have  made  their  i)ile  in  dividends  and  the 
officers  in  salaries. 

He  is  the  man  who  pays  an  income  tax 
of  $100  or  so,  ninety-two  of  which  are  to 
pay  the  bills  for  past  or  future  wars. 

He  is  the  midget  whose  only  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  high  prices  is  to 
declare  feelingly:  "Isn't  it  terrible  how 
much  it  costs  to  live!" 

He    is    the    trades-unionist    whose    boss 
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patted  him  on  the  back  (luring  the  war 
as  a  patriot,  hut  now  informs  him  that  he 
can  accept  a  cut  in  wafjes  and  the  open  shop 
or  "get  to  hell  out  of  here." 

He  is  the  consumer  who  gives  the  grocer 
a  list  of  articles  to  he  delivered,  withftut 
asking  the  price  of  any  of  them. 


THE  FINNS  ELECT  AND  INAUGURATE 
A  PRESIDENT  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

YANKEP:  methods  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent, which  we  have  recently  had  a 
chance  to  observe,  are  in  violent  contrast 
to  those  of  Finland.  This  newly  hatched, 
far  northern  republic  at  the  election  of  tlieir 
first  President  in  1*919  showed  some  new 
twists  in  President-making,  incidentally 
setting  the  high  mark  for  speed  in  elections 
and  inaugurations.  The  ret^ord  shows  that 
the  whole  process  of  electing  the  present 
head  of  the  Finns  took  only  half  an  hour. 
The  successful  candidate  was  inaugurated 
the  next  day  in  fifteen  minutes  and  im- 
mediately went  (()  work.  Talk  al)()ut  your 
million-dollar  inaugural  festivi(i«>s!  No 
such  high-priced  frills  go  with  the  Finns. 
Their  inaugural  exercises  had  ivcw  the 
famous  .frffersoniaii  sitiiplicity  looking 
like  a  glittering  pageant.  The  question  of 
a  President  arose  in  Fiidand  when  that 
country,  after  having  tlirown  ofT  ili*- 
Russian  yoke  and  squelched  sundry  radical 
outbreaks  at  home,  dccicled  lo  become  a 
republic,  -fust  as  the  Americans  thought 
of  George  Washington  when  a  similar 
question  confronted  I  hem,  so  the  Finns, 
when  they  came  to  discuss  possi})le  candi- 
dates, remembered  tlieir  Clen.  (Justav 
Mannerheim,  the  man  who  had  concjuered 
the  Finnish  "Reds"  and  reston-d  onler. 
Hut  the  Finns  also  had  another  popular 
idol,  a  college  |)rofessor  iiatned  K.i.irld 
Juho  Stahlberg,  wlio  had  l)eeii  I  he  lore- 
most  i)roponent  of  the  estal)lislunent  of  a 
democratic  governntent.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances in  our  own  country  there 
would  have  been  a  most  satisfying  hulla- 
baloo. The  two  logical  candidates  would 
have  been  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
public  by  every  means  for  publicity  avail- 
able in  the  land  that  leads  the  world  in  the 
gentle  art  of  press-agent ing.  Uul  wiiile  the 
Finns  had  followed  closelv  the  .\nierican 
constitution  in  writing  the  riindamental 
law  of  their  land,  they  did  not  adopt  our 
methods  of  acquiring  a  President.  Of 
course,  this  was  their  first  Presidential 
election,  and  it  may  be  that  in  time  these 
level-headed  Fit\landers  will  l)ec()nH>  as 
vociferous  and  long-drawn-out  in  tluse 
matters  as  we  are.  Hut  I  heir  tirst  Presi- 
dential campaign  was  far  dilTerent.  To 
begin  with,  it  .s(>ems  that  there  were  no 
formal  nominations.  The  newspajiers 
merely  mentioned  the  names  of  men  they 
suggested  might  be  "lit  men."  These  did 
not  then  immediatelv  start  a  strenuous 
front-porch  campaign  or  travel  in  special 
trains  from  Ut.sjoki  to  llango  elucidating 
to  the  public  tile  whatness  of  the  which. 
On  the  contrarv,  it  .seems  they  went  into 
seclusion,    ;is    it    wen'.      (biier.il    M.inner- 


^^dwood  has  a  place  in  every  home 

There  is  a  place  for  Redwood  in  the  construction  of  every 
home,  whether  it  be  but  "four  wall.s  and  a  ceiHng"  or  an  archi- 
tectural masterpiece  of  design  and  planning.  In  many  parts  of 
your  new  home  Redwood  will  be  best  adapted  to  architectural 
design  and  builder's  construction  practice  in  ways  that  will  as- 
sure your  greatest  satisfaction  in  its  use  and  your  protection 
from  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  repairs  and  replacements. 

cAdaptable  to  Every  cArchitedural 
Style 


Ail  through  the  range  of  design,  from  tiouses 
of  bungalow  and  semi-bungalow  style,  up  to  the 
spacious  mansions.  Redwood  may  be  adapted  to 
the  design  and  plan  in  perte£\  harmony  with  all 
other  materials  used,  while  giving  better  se^^■il■e 
and  longer  lite  wherever  it  is  installed. 

Its  use  in  the  bungalow  type  of  home  is  a  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  conditions  and  place  of  its 
growth,  —  California.  As  this  style  of  home  is 
becoming  more  and  more  ot  a  national  type,  it 
is  cvervuhere  accepted  tliat  Redwood  is  neces- 
sary to  its  construction  if  the  style  and  "atmos- 
phere" be  maintaini'd. 

But  it  is  now  known  that  tiie  utility  and  long 
life  of  Redwood  gives  even  better  reasons  why 
it  should  be  used  in  the  more  elaborate  and  spa- 
cious homes  where  the  building  investment  is  so 
much  greater.  It  is  in  these  homes  that  repairs 
and  replacements,  due  to  the  decay  and  rot  in  the 
wood  used,  soon  increase  the  building  cost  to  as- 
tounding figures. 

This  increased  cost  will  not  be  necessary  if 
Redwood  is  used  wherever  there  is  contact  with 
weather,  water  or  earth. 


"■J^esists  Nature's  '•Destruction  in 
<i4ll  Climates 

Redwood,  unlike  most  other  woods,  is  free 
trom  resin  and  pitch,  and  contains  a  natural  pre- 
servative that  permeates  the  trees  from  core  to 
bark.  So  every  piece  of  Redwood  that  goes  into 
your  home  has  a  remarkable  resistance  to  all 
forms  of  rot  and  decay,  and  is  moreover  unusual- 
ly slow  to  ignite, —  a  poor  food  for  flames,  and 
easy  to  extinguish. 

In  texture  Redwood  is  of  close,  even  grain, 
with  a  surface  that  has  been  aptly  called  "paint- 
tenacious,"  while  the  body  of  the  wood  contains 
innumerable  small,  regularly  formed,  longitudinal 
dry  air-cells,  which  give  high  insulating  qualities 
against  heat  and  cold.  This  allows  the  natural 
absorption  and  evaporation  without  expanding  or 
contracting  the  wood, —  thus  preventing  warp- 
ing and  splitting, — so  common  in  ordinary  woods. 

No  matter  how  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist, 
the  climate,  or  how  radical  the  changes.  Red- 
wood has  a  place  in  the  construction  of  every 
home.  For  porch  columns,  posts,  flooring,  side 
walls,  roof  and  side  shingles,  eaves,  gutters,  door 
and  window  frames,  mudsills,  rails,  fencing,- — - 
wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  rot,  decay  and 
fire  hazard, —  Redwood  is  the  best  wood  to  install 
in  your  home. 


Stnd  Jot  Rftiwaad  Information  Shfft  So,  J  r  on*^  R/ndtntial  Buil.im^i/^  .ilio  teilui 
tht  name  of  your  architett  and  huilder^for  whom  xve  have  ifecial  Redwood  data. 
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LUNKEN 

WINDOWS 

"Better  Windows" 

for  the 

Residence,  Hospital, 

Apartment  Building> 

AND  Hotel 

Health,  Comfort,  Convenience 
and    Economy.     Any  degree  of 

ventilation  up 
to  100%  of 
frame  open- 
ing, twice  the 
opening  of 
the  regular 
double  -  hung 
window. 

Zero  Tight 

when  closed 
due  to  copper 
weatherstrip- 
ping. 

Metal  Frame  Copper  Wire 
Screens  cover  entire  opening  and 
can  be  safely  stored  within  the 
window  pocket  in  ten  seconds. 

These  Combined  Advantages 
in  Lunken  Windows  are  un- 
known in  every  other  type  of  win- 
dow now  in  use.  They  save  heat, 
labor  and  screen  damage,  can  be 
easily  installed  in  any  type  of  new 
building.  There  are  no  compli- 
cated parts,  and  their  construction 
admits  of  any  desired  inside  or  out- 
side trim  or  decoration,  yet  their 
appearance  when  installed  is  the 
same  as  a  standard  double-hung 
window. 

DeHvered  from  Factory  Com- 
plete —  glazed,  fitted,  screened, 
hung,  weatherstripped,  tested  and 
guaranteed — ready  to  set  in  wall. 
Manufactured  from  the  highest 
grade  of  materials  procurable. 

Present  installations  include  many 
of  the  best  homes  and  hospitals. 

Investigate  the  advantages  of 
Lunken  Windows  before  plan- 
ning new  buildings.  Our  Architec- 
tural and  Engineering  Departments 
are  at  your  service. 

Grant  us  the  privilege  of  sending  de- 
tailed information.      Write  today. 


THE  LUNKEN  WINDOW  CO. 

^MeftRY:,  ^X  -  -V  ,  ^  ONCIiyNATl,  OHIO, 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


heirn  went  to  Kiiu-uvesi  Springs  to  enjoy 
peace  and  rural  quiet,  and  incidentally  to 
cure  a  slight  attack  of  rheumatism,  and 
Professor  Stahlberg  made  himself  equally 
scarce.  A  few  other  names  were  men- 
tioned, including  that  of  Armas  Saaste- 
moinen,  the  present  Finnish  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  but  none  of  the  men 
made  speeches  or  advertised  themselves 
in  any  way.  "One  would  have  thought 
they  were  all  running  from  rather  than  for 
the  Presidency,"  is  the  way  Toivo  H. 
Nekton  puts  it,  writing  of  the  Finnish 
election  in  the  New  York  World.  The 
election  itself  Mr.  Nekton  describes  as 
follows : 

On  the  minute  of  6  p.m.,  on  July  25, 
1919,  the  President  of  the  Diet,  Dr. 
Relander,  took  his  seat  on  the  dais  of  the 
Diet  Chamber.  Bells  ringing  in  the 
lobbies  brought  the  197  attending  Dep- 
uties, seventeen  of  whom  were  women,  to 
their  seats. 

After  formally  calling  the  plenary 
session  to  order  the  Presid(>nt  directed 
the  secretaries  to  call  the  roll.  That  com- 
pleted, he  announced  that  this  session 
had  been  called  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
electing  the  first  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Finland,  appointed  tellers  to  superintend 
the  balloting  and  count  the  votes,  and 
declared  the  urns  open  for  the  election. 
Not  another  word  was  uttered  by  any 
one. 

There  were  a  few  visitors  occupying 
the  leather-covered  settees  on  the  sides  of 
the  Chamber  floor.  The  galleries  were 
filled  to  capacity.  Crowds  occupied  all 
possible  standing  room  within  and  the 
overflow  reached  along  the  stairs  down  to 
and  along  the  streets  for  some  distance. 

Perfect  quiet  prevailed  in  the  entire 
building.  You  could  have  heard  the 
breaking  of  a  straw. 

Each  Deputy  wrote  something  on  a 
small  white  slip  of  paper,  took  his  or  her 
place  in  one  of  two  lines,  moving  slowly 
along  the  aisles  toward  two  urns  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  President's  dais, 
dropt  his  self-made  two-by-three-inch  ballot 
into  the  urn,  and  quietly  returned  to  his 
seat.  The  proceeding  looked  to  me  like 
one  of  our  orderly  public-school  fire-drills, 
and  it  took  just  three  minutes.  The  silence 
was  finally  broken  by  the  tellers  starting 
to  count  the  ballots  aloud. 

I  could  not  resist  a  desire  to  make  a 
tally  of  my  own,  since  the  viva-voce  count- 
ing seemed  to  imply  an  invitation  to  do  so. 
I  am  quite  sure  1  was  the  most  excited 
person  present,  for  on  all  the  faces  around 
me  there  was  the  calmest  look  of  content- 
ment, as  if  thej'  were  all  near  relatives  at  a 
christening. 

The  197  ballots  were  counted  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  and  gave  143  votes  to 
Stahlberg  and  51  to  Mannerheim,  three 
being  blank. 

I  had  just  time  to  ask  mentally  whether 
the  roof  would  come  down  with  hurrahs 
or  catcalls  when  Dr.  Relander's  resonant 
voice  interrupted  my  thought.  He  formally 
announced  the  vote  and  declared  Prof. 
Kaarlo  Juho  Stahlberg  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Finland.  He 
also  stated  that  the  President-elect  would, 
at  11  A.M.,  the  following  morning,  assume 
I   his  duties  by  making  his  "solemn  pledge  of 


faith"  in  the  Diet  Chamber,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution — in  the  same  breath 
he  declared  that  plenary  session  adjourned 

Not  a  hand-clap,  whistle,  hiss,  or  other 
sound  of  either  approval  or  disapproval 
was  heard — not  the  slightest  show  of 
excitement. 

Everybody  seemed  to  smile  as  if  he 
had  done  a  good  day's  business  successfully 
and  was  glad  it  was  over.  I  strained  m\ 
ears  for  comment  among  the  crowds  in 
and  outside  the  building.  I  heard  much, 
but  not  a  word  in  reference  to  the  election. 

The  dignity  of  it  all  made  me  wonder 
what  would  be  the  fate,  in  the  hands  of 
Finland's  medical  authorities,  of  a  man 
found  paying  his  election  bet  in  good 
American  style  by  rolling  a  pea  for  a 
block  or  two  with  his  nose  or  by  carting 
some  one  in  a  wheelbarrow  along  the 
Esplanade. 

The  entire  proceeding  to  elect  the  first 
Constitutional  Chief  Executive  of  Finland 
lasted  less  than  a  half-hour.  Inauguration 
in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  following  morning  the  galleries  were 
again  packed  and  people  crowded  the 
streets  around  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Within  fifteen  minutes  after  eleven  o'clock 
Professor  Stahlberg  had  made  his  "solemn 
pledge,"  which  in  Finland  is  regarded  as 
binding  as  an  oath.  In  that  time  also  Dr. 
Relander  had,  in  behalf  of  the  Diet  and 
of  the  people,  made  an  address  of  confidence 
to  the  President. 

Stahlberg  immediately  returned  to  his 
work  in  the  Alinistry  P>uilding,  whence  he 
had  come  to  be  formally  inducted  into  his 
great  office.  The  same  dignified  demeanor 
prevailed  among  the  public  as  on  the  day 
before.  No  applause,  no  excitement.  Only, 
now,  when  the  President's  automobile 
pulled  away  from  the  Diet  Building,  the 
crowd  in  the  street  raised  hats  and  gave 
vent  to  one  long  huiTah.  Thus  did  Finland, 
then  the  world's  youngest  republic,  elect 
and  inaugurate  its  first  President. 

This  national  event  in  Finland  was 
evinced  by  only  one  kind  of  physical 
decoration — the  Finnish  colors,  white  and 
blue.  Her  flag  is  white  with  a  blue  cross. 
The  white  is  said  to  represent  the  country's 
snowy  mantle  in  winter  and  the  blue  the 
numV)erless  quaint  lakes  which  have 
elicited  for  her  the  poetic  appellation 
"The  Land  of  the  Thousand  Lakes." 

There  is  a  proverb  among  the  Firms, 
"Suomalaineri  on  hidas"  (the  Finn  is 
slow).  That  may  be  true  about  the 
Finnish  character  in  a  general  way  and 
must  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  since  they 
themselves  admit  it.  But  to  one  who  has 
received  his  political  education  in  the 
United  States  there  was  nothing  slow 
about  their  method  of  instituting  a  brand- 
new  republican  form  of  government  and 
selecting  their  first  Chief  Executive. 


I 


Sanguinary. — The  barber's  college  yell, 
as  quoted  by  one  who  heard  the  amateur 
wielders  of  the  coml)  and  blade  utter  it,  is: 

"  Cut  his  Hp, 

Gash  his  jaw; 
Leave  his  face — 

Raw  !  Raw  !  Raw  !  " 

■ — New  York  Sun. 


To  End  Divorce. — A  police  magisti'ate  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  been  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  a  man  may  marry  his 
divorced  wife's  mother.  In  our  view  the 
I'eal  question  is  whether,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  it 
should  not  be  made  compulsory. — Punch 
{London). 


C.  O.  Uigg.-;  -A  Thank  oneiiiig,"  \V.  Va. ;  Olias.  Oraf: 
L.  <'  .McHriili'  anil  Family;  Mrs.  Man'  W.  Simpson; 
Arthur  .F.  Frj;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Kinzel;  Warner  i'lark;  W.  <;. 
Minner;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Williams;  "Anonymous,"  niilli- 
cothe.  Mo.;  Wheel  Trueing  Tool  Co..  Detroit  Mich.;  F. 
a.  Yctter;  C.  J.  Park;  E.  J.  Henustein;  Koy  J.  Crocker: 
T.  B.  Phllhin;  Luke  Garrett;  Mrs.  Luko  Pixley  and 
H.  F.  PLxley;  "A  Priest,"  Hartford,  Conn.;  "A  Friend." 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  W.  A.  Christian ;  Elmer  Melberg ;  Mrs. 
Klla  Pugh;  D.  R.  Mclnnis;  Manuel  NeLson;  Tho  Com- 
munity Chureh  of  Stow,  Ohio;  New  Haven  Lumber  and 
Supply  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ind. ;  Frances  U.  Whittemore: 
Uoikwiler  &  Kingsbury  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Citizens  of 
Montville  Township,  N.  .L ;  Dr.  R.  C.  Harris;  P.  C. 
Buridiam;  P.  N.  Whitehurst;  F.  H.  Dickey  and  E.  G. 
Dickey;  Hortense  A.  Tobias;  Tho  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Philipp;  Stillwell  Co., 
Humphrey,  Ark. ;  "A  Family  of  Four,"  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. ;  F.  Von  Roy,  Jr. ;  W.  R.  Kurtz ;  Dr.  Geo.  R. 
Hartman ;  Chas.  Cathcr;  "In  Memory  of  M.  E.  Crosby," 
Daytona,  Fla. ;  Frances  L.  Zimmerman ;  Chas.  C.  Roosa; 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  McCord;  T.  B.  Snook;  First  Presby.  Church, 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y. ;  Girls  Dance  Committee  of  Salts- 
burg.  Pa.;  Sprihgileld  Mass.,  Branch  46  Natl.  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers;  Kedron  Chapter  of  Roval  Arch 
Masons,  Illiopolis.  111.;  W.  F.  Slaughter;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Allen;  R.  C.  Peirsol;  M.  R.  Rice:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
L.  Jones ;  C.  W.  Branch ;  Daisy  H.  Atchinson ;  Second 
Presby.  Church,  Roanoke.  Va. ;  Louise  Merrill;  Young 
Ladles  Missionary  Soc.  2nd  U.  P.  Church;  .ler.sey  City, 
N.  J.:  Branch  221  National  Ass'n  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Walter  Steph;  Kate  Streeter;  Margaret 
F.  Jonis:  K,  P.  Coleman  &  Co.,  Sardis,  Miss.;  M.  I.. 
Kinsey;  Frank  P.  S.  Kelton;  Golden  Circle  First  Presby. 
Church,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. ;  Chickasaw  Young  People.s 
U.  M.  Soc,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Jr.  and  Senior  Ciasse-*  of  Big- 
stone  Gap  High  School,  Va. ;  United  Brethren  S.  S.., 
Sacramento.  Pa.;  Lamiom  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif. ;  Clark  Turner  I'iston  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  G.  H. 
TuhlKsing;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wolferspelger ;  C.  G.  Thomas:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  LeHoy  K.  Brown;  Lucy  M.  l\imer;  Louis  W. 
Horning;  James  W.  Johnson;  Mrs.  Calvin  Ilaverstlck; 
Bertha  R.  Skiff;  Jesse  D.  Wisher;  Margaret  Coke  Mc- 
Laurin;  Wm.  C.  Campbell;  C.  M.  Farnsworth :  A.  J. 
Strano;  "H.  P.  K.,"  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Powell  and 
Alice  and  Jack  Powell;  Chas.  E.  VVeller;  Mrs.  Flhel  D. 
Tlmbcrly;  Chas.  L.  Fancher; 
Mrs.  T.  C.  McLore;  Clement  J. 
A.  A.  Frost;  1).  K.  Gannett; 
Harold  L.  Ward;  "Howard  and 
J.     W.     Barnes ;    J.     K.     Lavens ; 

Ravcna,  Ncbr. ;  D.  Duogli:  Quciii  city  Branch  No.  44 
Manchester,  N.  H.;  Herman  Schaefer;  Helen  Lee 
Brooks ;  Bertha  L.  Ross ;  R.  <^.  Acker ;  Dr.  John  Rush 
McCoy;  M.  V.  D.  Golden;  Henry  C.  Swain;  Mrs.  L. 
E.  Hannaford;  Mrs.  Chas.  15.  Dudey;  W.  F.  Pierce;  P.  H. 
Boyd;  C.  E.  .Stahl:  Emily  B.  Shechy ;  W.  H.  Rott;  C. 
J.  Davenport;  C.  W.  Richards;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Hampshire;  Blanch  M.  Hlllman;  .\.  I,.  Coop;  Victory  No. 
481.-  Bartlcsvllhs  Okla.;  C.  P.  .Vlcl.aughlln;  Rusalie  A. 
Robinette;  Edw.  Andrae;  Grace  I.oiig;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
Carroll  White;  "K.  D.  S.,"  Scranton,  Pa.;  Lydia  E. 
Myers:  Max  Kossc;  Lillian  Cokel ;  Fortney  Drug  Co.. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  Jeannetto  S.  Flendng;  Jno.  J.  Hill; 
EvanKc.i.'al  S.  S.,  W.  Walworth,  N.  Y. ;  First  Presl)y. 
Church,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.;  Suncrest  I.umlier  Co.,  Sun- 
burst. N.  C. ;  "A  Friend,"  Halethorpe,  Md. ;  Samuel  K. 
Buxton;  Schmidt  Lithograijli  Co.,  San  Franclsi-o,  Cal  : 
Katharhu)  W.  Scuddcr;  Emily  F.  Drew;  W.  T.  Marsh: 
A.  J.  Warmlngtoi} ;  J.  It,  Padgett;  C.  Baylls;  Mrs.  Frank 
Sharp;  Wm.  Reveal;  John  Ia'wIs;  Lookout  Class  of 
Alfred,  Me.;  La<lies'  Al.l  of 
Woithinglnn,  Minn.;  I'eonle  uf 
Presby.  Church.  Far  Kockawaj  ; 
O.  O.  F.,  Pt.  Townsciid,  Wa.sli. ; 
II.jIIv  Beacli  i.o.lge  Ni.. 
J.:   Suo   M.    Slallccv;   H. 
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Mrs.  U.  J.  Burrows; 
Walker;  T.  A.  Cheeves; 
Mrs.  Robt.  E.  Wriglil  ; 
Mabel,"  Solvoy,  N.  Y. ; 
Ravena    Woman's     Club, 


Alfred     Congreg.     S.     S. 

First     Pcrsby.     Church, 

Larkspur.    Colo.  ;    First 

Baker   Lodge  No.    9.    I. 

Presby.   Church,    Mishnwaka.    Ind. 

120,   I,    O.    O.    F..   Wil.lwood,    N. 


Little  and  Walter  Little;  J.  C.  Siiniison:  .laik  Ito-iji; 
John  Garnicy  of  Christ  Church,  Bay  Itl.lgc.  N.  Y. : 
"Swain  Children,"  Kirksvillc,  Mu. :  Win.  P.  Foster: 
Sydney  C.  Osmer  &  Co,  Denver,  Colo.:  Uulh  Curti<s: 
Meriani  Stetson;  "An  Emplovco  of  FIrsI  .\'a'l  Bank." 
Wallace,  Idaho;  J.  Buell;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hoover:  Ira  U. 
Cheffer:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Parmelee:  ".VnuavnoMis." 
Palnlsville,  Ky. ;  Mrs.  Mario  V.  Z.  Kecher  .Martha; 
Bishop:  (icorgiiiii  .Schuvlir;  Mr.  and  .Mrs  Wm.  C.  Mi  i>- 
BUer;  M.  L.  Byers;  James  Mitilck,  Jr.;  .Mrs.  V.  Miller: 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Hoyt;  Willing  Works  Presby.  S.  S..  Lakin, 
Kan.;  Messrs.  G.  Hynnin  &  Sons,  Ke\,st(ine,  W.  Va. : 
Cralgvtlle     S.      S.,     Cheslcr,      N.      Y.  :     Mlldr.'d     C.      Kelly: 

A.    R.    C.     Branch,    (ireeiiH I.    Wis.;    L.    A.    Sulhiibcr>.'er ; 

P.  O.  Clerks'  Union,  SprlnglleUI,  Mass.;  K'niployees  of 
V.  S.  Railroad  Admlnlslratlon.  Dawson,  I'ii.  :  y.  Bros 
siau;  ('.  ('.  Day;  Idella  M.  Fuller:  Mr.  an.l  .Mrs.  II.  W. 
Gledbill;  Wm.  Burton.  C.K.,  of  Canton,  China:  Sannict 
M.  Gayley;  C.  K.  Kellogg:  "In  Memory  of  Jane  Codkin 
Wigg,"  Canada:  Laura  A.  Davis;  Vivian  W.  .McCardell : 
Arthur  C.  Waters;  Christ  Child  Cinle.  Enfaula.  Ala.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Beneilcti  ;  Fiederlik  S.  Still:  E.  S. 
Edv\'ards;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\ltierl  It.  While:  Sandi  .Mkln- 
son :  W.  W.  Sloiar;  Jos<|ibl'ie  'I'leuMpsori ;  \\  liiilsi>e\<  r 
Circle.  King's  Daughters.  MMdlel.nMi,  N,  V. ;  Salmon 
Commandery  No.  11,  KmIkIiIs  Templars,  Idaho:  Onawa 
Camp  Fire,  Canii)  No.  1,  Warren,  Ohio,  Frank  11. 
and  Family :  II,  T.  llorlon;  Women's  rnignv-slve 
Rogers,  ,\rk.  :  First  liil'ormed  Cliurch.  New  I'hlla.. 
(!ary  Chapter.  American  .Assn.  of  ICngineiis.  Gar\ 
A.  F.  and  .\.  M.  l,odKe  l.'i2,  Sinllnil,  Okla.: 
Lotlge  No.  12!t.  F.  .v  A.  M,.  Water\llli'.  N.  Y. ; 
Donaldson;  Ualpli  Wannnai-k :  Cbanipluii  S.  S. 
First  .M.  E.  Cliur.h.  Pine  BlulV.  Ark.;  KeiHlsvillc 
Schools,     Iteedsvllle,     Pa.:    C.     C.     l>orheer :    M.    A. 


Robert  .Swaiiii;  Uobt.  and 
Adallno  and  Dorothy  Welton ; 
Slriny;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
IJozel  King:  W.  V.  T.  U.  .M. 
Eilna  I.  Kellev;  Dr.  Chas.  N 
Ih'Id.  Ohio;  Sc<'ond  Chrisllan 
.MIcli.:  .Mrs.  T.  L.  Brunimelt 
Uuht.    L.    Itidkaw;    10.    V.    .Nclsui 


Leach 

Club. 

Ohio; 

In.l.  : 

Sanger 

J.     H. 

Class 

Grade 

Keyaer; 

Jiwephliio     .Myre;     Alice     L. 

Fdw.    W.    Boberlson;   F.    W. 

J.    .Morltz:    J.    W.     Howard: 

v..    of   So  Mb    .Montville.    Me.; 

Cox:     '.\    Friend."    Spriiig- 

Ketonned    Chiircii.    FrcmonI, 

and    Fanilb  ;    C.    N.    Heath; 

.Mrs.    Ell/.iilicth  J.    Potter: 


Wonnni's  Clly  Club,  Ixing  Beach,  Cal.;  ".\nonvinous,' 
Silver  Clly,  N.  Mcx.  :  Dr.  anil  .Mrs.  J.  K.  Slmrb:  K-l) 
Card  Club,  Toledo,  tthlii;  .Mrs.  John  L.  Giiiham;  Harry 
K.  Dulvaney;  .\nne  .\.  Curtis:  CI. as.  .M.  Folk:  "In 
Memory  of  Bertha  and  Llllle  Jaja."  .Miinl.>uis\llle,  Pa  ; 
Dr.  W.  I).  Haggard:  Louise  C.  B>  bleu  and  FrederieU  A. 
Behlen:  Fdw.  L.  Craig:  .Vlotioii  I'lclure.  Uis  .\ngeli-s, 
Cal.:  Basil  J.  Trepi)a:  II.  !■;.  Houiherger:  W.  J.  Skid- 
Mrs.  J.  II.  Wilson:  Arthur  S. 
Flori-nce  rinne.\  ;  J.  M.  Llnds- 
Flsler;  Bessie  J.  Snyder;  Doris 
Pa.;  Esialon  rnlon  H.  S.,  Cal.; 
No.  '.mi.  Briillierh.iod  uf  .Vmeri 
City  Ladles'  Aid,  Mich.; 
.\.     Dak.;    Dr.     I>.     II.     I'et- 


Minie:  .Mrs.  \.  Wiilil 
Guleliouse;  Henry  (Juln 
ley :  M.  L.  Ely :"  E.  W 
S.  .><.  ("lass,  Johnstown, 
San  Briinon  Homcslead 
can  Yeomen.  Cal.;  Copiicr 
.Mercer    Woman's    Slmly    flub 


Hngell;    .L     .M. 
C.     B.    Walker: 


C. 


Hubhell;   B. 
Coal 
Meth. 

Dr,    A.     C. 
each—  Mrs. 


Reed;     Frances     Biiyiilnn;     Harry    Coombs; 
Elizabelh    It.    Forbes:    II     C.     I'arK'illls:    F. 
F.    Loomls;  Jessie   II.    Humphries. 
Brook    Presby.    Chinch,     .Veffs,    Ohio. 
Chinch,     Plunier\llle,    .\rk. 
Wlnlermcyer. 
Henry      .Mary     E,     Boyd     and 


$24.90 

$24.40 

$24.02 

$24.00 
Annlo     B.      Laughlln;     Lake     Park     Ba|>tlst  ~  Chapel, 
Moines,     Iowa;    Christian     Church.     Harlsvllle,    Tenii 

$23.96     Hanilln    Public   School,    Kan 

$23.50   -Mission    Review    No.     IS,    Woman's 
Knclatloii    of   tho    Maccabei-s,    San    FrancKco.    ( 

$23.40^.Mapletiin     Presby.    Chureh,    Lockiiurl 

$23.15     .Mrs.    L.    W.    Ketnm. 

$23.00    oach     Snnia    clara    Presby.     S.     S., 
Ciil  ,    \',.siirbcim    Church,    .Minnesota,    Minn. 

(Continued  on  page  02) 


Mra, 
Dos 


Beiieflt    As- 
Ill. 
N.    Y. 

San    Jose, 


Send  for  booklet  describing 
actual  service  tests. 


Demand  this  material  which 
insures  added  servic* 


KEYSTIINE 

WILL  your  roofs  and  sheet  metal  work 
withstand  the  ravages  oifire  and  wear? 
Great  conflagrations  start  from  small 
beginnings — but  flames  quickly  spread  from 
building  to  building  because  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed of  materials  that  ignite  easily. 

Keystone  Copper  Steel  roofs  do  not  burn — neither  do  they  rust 
readily.  Such  roofs  are  proof  against  fire,  lightning  and  weather, 
and  afford  permanent  protection.  A  sudden  deluge,  melting  snow 
or  cracking  ice  does  no  damage.  Used  in  other  ways — on  the  farm, 
on  the  residence,  or  for  mill  and  factory,  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
Sheets  and  Tin  Plates  result  in  big  savings,  and  give  long,  continu- 
ous service.  Impartial  out-in-the-weather  tests  prove  conclusively 
that  the  addition  of  copper  to  well  made  steel  increases  its  rust- 
resisting  properties  to  a  remarkable  degree.  You  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  advantages  and  protection  of  a  high  grade  metal  roof. 

You  will  find  the  Keystone  trade-mark  on  every  sheet  of  genuine 
Keystone  Copper  Steel.  It  means  longer  life  for  sheet  metal  work. 


Ariolln       ROOFING  TIN      RjopV 

A      \     1/    \J     I      I     \t  Carefully  raaunfacturod  In  every  de-  I     B       X        d        V^       J.V 

'^    r^      ^"^  ^"^  (all— Krudes  ud  to  40  oounds  eoatlnu. 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  aa  th<<  standanl  of  qual- 
ity Rlnce  1^.  Apollo-Kf.thtonr 
OalvanizedSheetHare  uneQualed  for 
OulvertH,  Flumes,  Tanks,  RooIIdk. 
SIdinK,  SpoutinK.  Corniees  and  all 
(omiH  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  for  our  Apollo  booklet. 


SHEET   PRODUCTS 

stove  and  Ranse  Sheets.  Special 
SheetR  for  Stampini;,  Automobile 
Sheets, Deep  DrawinK  Sheets,  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  CorruKated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanuini;  and 
Rnamoling  Stootc.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,   C«tlin8    Sheets   etc..  eto. 


Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  ll'N  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


By  courtesy  vi  "  The  Natiuu's  Business, "  Wasliiugton,  D.  C. 

THE  OLD-TIME  YANKEE   CONSUL  AS  IMMORTALIZED  BY  RICHARD   HARDING   DAVIS. 
A  much  more  eflScient,  if  less  picturesque,  type  of  representative  is  now  looking  after  American  business  interests  on  foreign  strands. 


THE   YANKEE   CONSUL,  NEW   STYLE,  ON   THE   JOB 


BOOSTING  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  on  foreign  strands 
is  an  important  function  of  United  States  consular 
representatives,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  No  job 
in  Uncle  Sam's  service  appears  to  be  so  full  of  variety.  A 
consul's  Ufe  would  seem  to  offer  one  of  the  best  examples  extant 
of  what  it  means  to  experience  "just  one  condemnable  thing 
after  another."  Tho,  naturally,  much  of  his  work  is  of  a  purely 
utilitarian,  and  hence  largely  prosaic,  nature,  romance  and 
intrigue  also  enter  therein,  and  we  are  told  a  consul  is  called 
upon  to  rescue  fair  maidens  in  distress  or  nip  dark  plots  in  the 
bud  so  often  that  these  thingsjnay  almost  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  his  every-day  routine.  The  consul  at  Rome,  for  instance, 
within  the  course  of  an  hour's  time  may  be  called  upon  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  a  couple  of  Kansas  globe-trotters  who  were 
childhood  sweethearts  and  have  met  unexpectedly  in  the 
"Eternal  City";  to  soothe  an  excited  Iowa  tourist  who  has  had 
his  pants  stolen  from  his  hotel  room  and  can't  get  the  obdurate 
landlord  to  make  good  the  loss;  to  explain  to  an  aggressive 
kodak  fiend  from  Chicago  that  the  American  consul  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  Catacombs;  and  probably  to  save  the 
respective  lives  of  a  half-dozen  others  of  his  excited  countrymen 
seeking  succor  in  a  bewildering  foreign  land.  Owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  consular  business  in  recent  years,  we  learn  that  the 
rollicking,  picturesque  Yankee  consul  of  the  early  musical- 
comedy  days  has  disappeared  entirely.  His  place  has  been 
taken  by  a  new  type  of  man,  keen,  highly  trained,  and  efficient 
to  the  last  degree.  But  clever  and  industrious  tho  the  new  model 
consul  may  be,  it  is  said  that  many  a  veteran  sea-rover  stiU 
fondly  recalls  the  good  old  convivial  scout  who  formerly  held 
down  the  consul's  job.  "Always  then  there  was  hospitality  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Eagle,"  says  the  old-timer,  and  sighs  as  he  thinks 
of  those  "good  old  days."  But  now  Uncle  Sam  catches  his 
consuls  young  and  trains  them  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
Placing  them  first  in  lonely,  out-of-the-way  posts  to  try  their 
mettle,  he  promotes  to  the  better  jobs  such  as  stand  the  gaff. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  America  to-day  is  represented  abroad 


by  a  group  of  vigorous  and  ambitious  officials  who  hold  their 
jobs  by  virtue  of  their  efficiency  and  are  bent  on  carving  out 
careers  for  themselves  in  the  foreign  service.  As  already  indi- 
cated, one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  a  consul's  work 
relates  to  the  gathering  of  trade  information  for  the  benefit  of 
American  business.  In  reference  thereto  Frederick  Simpich, 
m  an  article  on  American  consuls  appearing  in  The  Nation^ s 
Business  (Washington),  has  this  to  say: 

Our  consuls  work  just  as  hard  obtaining  prompt  and  full 
commercial  intelligence  as  the  Army  and  Navy  work  getting 
secret  information  as  to  enemies'  plans  and  operations.  During 
the  war  a  task  of  great  military  importance  was  the  coUeetion  of 
f uU  trade  inform.ation  as  to  aU  neutral  countries  and  data  on  the 
size  and  character  of  business  firms  established  in  them.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  come  into  possession  of  as  much 
of  this  mass  of  facts  and  figures  as  can  in  fairness  be  used  for 
promoting  our  trade  abroad;  and  now  at  Washington  a  co- 
ordinating committee,  drawn  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
War,  Navy,  Labor,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  from  the  War- 
Trade  Board,  Shipping  Board,  Federal  Trade,  Tariff,  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissions,  is  sorting  and  compiUng 
it  for  our  export  merchants. 

We  sell  most  of  our  goods  abroad  through  export  houses, 
commission  and  export  agencies,  and  through  American  mer- 
chants and  agencies  established  abroad — as  well  as  by  catalog 
•ftnd  traveling  salesmen.  The  latter  plan  is  best  of  all,  if  the  sales- 
man is  of  the  right  type  and  caUber.  And  here  again  the  consul 
comes  in.  He  can  aid  the  traveler  with  introductions,  cards  to 
clubs,  information  as  to  supply  and  demand,  hints  as  to  sales 
leads,  etc. 

I  know  one  agent  who  sold  a  ship-load  of  farm  machinery 
on  a  tip  from  the  consul.  Another  American  firm  collected  a 
large  sum  due  it  in  a  Latin-American  countrj^  through  the  wise 
advice  of  a  consul. 

The  consul  knows  when  big  government  contracts  are  to  be 
let;  if  an  American  firm  is  bidding  on  a  railroad  job  in  China 
or  port  works  in  Argentina,  he  seeks  to  have  a  proviso  put 
in  the  concession  or  contract  specifying  that  American  supplies 
and  equipment  be  used. 

No  American  concern  can  send  its  traveling  men  to  every  trade 
center  on  earth.  But  ft  can  send  catalogs  and  trade  literature. 
And  every  American  consulate  maintains  a  trade  library  open  to 
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"H.  B,"  JIartford.  Conn,;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Law- 
ton:  Eleanor  T.  Brown;  Mrs.  Kalph  E.  Jones;  Mrs. 
May  II.  Tlionias;  Magrill  &  Castlfhurry ;  Laura  Davidson 
I'ark;  IL  .\.  Tiniliy:  II.  Kiti-;  Nellie  M.  .Smith;  ('has.  .\. 
Serviee;  Klizabetli  II.  Uoivari ;  •'Anoriyiiious."  Ciii.:  At. 
L.  Uanaliau;  First,  and  ,s,c„ii(l  Year  Ilislory  Classes. 
Uaylor  College  .\eacleniy,  Jiellon.  Texas:  Dr.  W.  (iUnuiiL 
Tiionipson:  I'Yederiek  L.  ami  I,,  J.  Weelit:  I'liiiils  of 
n,  K.  Loe  SelKJol,  Hiclnuuiid.  Va.  :  Larliis'  .\i.l.  l.utlieraii 
Chnrcli.  Uudd.  Iowa;  Ladies'  Coiiiniuiiity  CIuIj.  Bril- 
liant, N.  Mex.  :  \V.  A.  Koster:  Kdilli  J'oih>  :  Christian 
Scientists.  Dos  I'alns,  Cal.  :  Interniediale  Epwortli  League. 
First  Meth.  Chmeh,  Crhana,  III.:  Preshy.  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  .lainestown,  N.  Dak.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  S. 
Mills:  Florence  (I.  Hunt:  li,  \\<ill :  Lillian  M.  .Mi.shei  ; 
Vernon  liaplist  Church.  Ala.;  Dr.  W.  '1'.  Wimhisli ;  Mrs, 
v..  Holtzscjiuc  and  Helen  lloluschue :  S.  II,  Cockins: 
Heha  D.  Osborn ;  '"IVo  Friemls."  L(js  Angeles,  Cal.: 
Mrs.  .T.  \  Mnntrief:  :m,  I),  Bramlcgee:  Mrs.  L.  A, 
Dietz  and  Sons;  D.  C.  'i'honipson :  L.  M.  Ilosea;  "Anonv- 
nious,"  Florida:  Nettie  O,  F)nd;  Dr.  ami  iMrs.  Albert 
B,  McKee:  Wni.  E.  Lockhart;  \V.  E,  French  atid  JLir 
garet  French:  B.  H.  Sykes;  "Friend"  from  Clayton. 
N.  .L  :  "A  Friend."  Flushing,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  II. 
E,  Sang.<!ter;  J.  A.  Kerr:  Key.  Lsaac  Cannaday :  \Vni, 
Heath:  Geo.  F.  and  Conue  I'owell :  "Anonvnions."  Read- 
ing. Pa.:  S,  E.  Henderson;  Walter  Hancock  ami  \V.  C. 
Houston:  Mrs.  K.  H.  Tolle;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Dayis: 
.leannette  K.  Hawkins;  Edw.  Israel  and  .Mrs.  E.  Israel- 
Mrs,  Minnie  M.  Hinds;  Sidney  llinshaw  and  Frank 
Boyee;  John  O.  Michael:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hari-y  Lockwood : 
Chas.  Ettel;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  S.  Dorrier;  Enisworth 
^olunleer  Fire  Co.,  Pa,:  Philadelnhia  .Metlical  lik.  <luh. 
Pa,  :  Wilson  Dam  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  East  Florence, 
Ala,;  Parent-Teachers'  Assn.,  Wliitlier,  '"alif. ;  W.  F. 
Tliomas. 

$.9  36 -Lucia    B.     MIrrilees. 

$  9.27 -M,    P.    tnnirch.    Keystone.   Ind 

$19.00    each— Presbyterian     Church,    Bethany.     111. ; 


S. ,   Coridand, 
Dubois,    Idaho. 

Mo, 


Eva 
111. 


$16.60 

Preachers.' 

$16.50 

116.35 

16,31 


G.    Lord    and    Grace    Rnwell. 

$18.84 — (  orrjland   Christian   .Sunday 

$18.81  — Henri    Tcjbler, 

$18.77     Snphijinore    FiiKlish    Class, 

$18  75 — Herbert   Gannaway, 

$18.65— Rei.    C.    L,    Newbold. 

$18.60— Dr.    Coolidge's   Family, 

$18.40— Olean    High    School.    Olean. 

$18.28— HighlaiKl    Sunday    School,    Oregon.    Mo 

$18.00  each — Jos.  .M.  Kuidde;  Oliver  Johnson:  "In 
Memory  of  Billy  Bro»n";  East  Pembroke  Grange,  N.  \  ■ 
Jr    Class,    Dayton     High    School.    Ky. 

$17.75— Episcopal     Church.    Earlville.    N.    Y. 

$17.56 — Eleanor    Barlow. 

$17.50  each — Class  No.  •r.'..  KnoxviHe.  Tenii, :  Presbv 
Church  and  S.  S.,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y.;  The  Butterfleld 
School.     Danforth.     Me,:    Olio.     Edythe    and    .Mice    Ciust. 

$17.40— Edwardsnort    I'nhlic    ScIkkiIs.    Ind, 

$17.00  each— "Christ's  Name,"  Loraine.  Texas;  Mr.  and 
Mrs,    T.    V.    Watkins, 

$'6.75  each  Miisnnic  I^odne  of  Rupert,  Idaho;  Cen- 
tral  Ref.    Church,    Sioux   Center,    Iowa. 

each-\V.       O.       Lovelace;       "Two      Unsalaried 

Halifax,   N,   S, 
P.     E     0,     Society    of    Council    (Jrovc.     Kan. 

$16.35     M.     E.     Sunday    Sch.Hil,    Charleston,    Tenn. 

$16,31      International     Holiness     Church.     Athol,     Idaho 

$16.25  each  -Hoys'  Sunday  School  Class,  .\1.  E,  Ch., 
Honey     (irove,     Texas;     Cnne<'tion     by     S,     J.     Morrow. 

$16.23- Ashland    School,    Osceola    Mills.    Pa. 

$16.20-  .Vnclent    History  Classes,   Sit.   Carniel    II     ii      III 

$16.16- H,    .lohn    Vine. 

$16,02-  ('(ingregallonnl    S.     S,.     Arciole,     N      Y 

$16.00    each— "A.     R.     D,,"     Lake    Wales.     Fla. ; 
Bonneford     and     Family;     Vernon     Public     School; 
Thomas:    Employees    of    the    (  bicago    .No.    (i    Dislrlcl 
dcnttal     Insurance    Co.     of    (  hlcago.     111.;    Port    G, 
Dipt,      anil      Five      I'omrades.      Ohio;      E 
Raleigh     R.     Stotz;     Robt.     Biitroicb  ■     E, 
"In     Memory     of     Sarah     P.     Whiting," 
Albert    Lea. 

$'5.77     Grade   6- A.    Glasslniro   Public   School. 

$15.75     Tuesday    Club.    Augusta    Ccmnty.    Va. 

$15,68   -"Maiy     and    Betty."    Swartlunore,    Pa. 

$15.50  each  ,Mary  Strickland;  The  P,  L.  F.  Club  of 
Pesbaslln,   (Hsbmere,   Wash.:   Joe.    L.    BIytlie;  G.    Maxwell. 

$15.40  each  Fcjrlnlghtly  Club  of  I'arsoiis.  Kan.;  Presby. 
H,     S  ,     Okanogun,     Wash. 

$15.25    each     Covlnglon    Cbrlstliin    S.    S,, 
Class.     Isadora    Chur<b    of    Christ.     Mo. 

$15.15     Mr,    and    Mrs.    O,    W.    Donart. 

$15.10-   .\nne    M,    Monre, 

$15.05— Sisters   of  Chapter  0.    P.    B.    O, 
Minn, 

$15.01    each  Obme   Sunday   S,.   Arcadia. 
Mis,    C,    II,    Toiuiey. 

$15.00     each     Mrs.     F.     J,     Stelnert ;     Helen     Owen     and 
Gertrude    Croker;   Mrs,    J,    K,    Deming:    Mrs,    Claude   Clark: 
The    Leo    Sisters,    Garrettsvllle.    O,  :    Margaret    S,    Wright: 
Oscar    I.lbaw;    J.    N.    Ireland:    Arllnu-    Beckwlth;    F.    Alice 
Matteson :    S.    J.    Nelson;    (has,    L.    Kurlh.    Jr,  ;    ".\    Family 
Xmas    Hearth."    New    Kensington.     Pa   ;    Conimunllv    Cluli. 
Shelby,     Mont,  ;     AlbiTt     V..     Iluhacbek:    C.     Louise  '  Schell : 
DaltiHi    (iardens    Ladlis'    Aid,    Coenr    d',\lem',    Maho;    Dc 
Haven     A.      Kane;     ".\noiiymcius."      Ilidlam.     l*a. ;     .liillet 
ami    Corwln     Fisher    and     Mr.     ami     Mrs      E,     A,     Fisher; 
Jos,      E,      Felts:      ".\iioiiymous."      iMoiiroe.      Va,  :      E.      m' 
Mentzer:      Brosville      High      Srbool,      Cascade.      V«.  :      Kate 
Taylor:    "AnonymoUH."    Fliullay.    Ohio;    Caroline    S,    Wall 
and    Ruth    f.    Wall;    Mr.     ami    Mrs,     G.    Gano;    Root     and 
Orton :     Wliinebago    Cami)     Fin-    Girls. Woodbrldge.     N,     J   ; 
Oma   Salyer   ami    Mrs.    J.    M,    Salver,    Brvan    Neck    Presbv 
S.     S,,    Ga,  :    B,     S.     ("ralg:    Rev,     T.     F,    (iulUxson:    Mrs. 
J,     W.     Paxton;     F.    C,     Morris:    Gartleld    School.     Lookiik. 
Iowa:    Mrs.     N.    G      Pringle;    "AnothiT    Ciillil."     I'asadenn, 
«'allf,  :     E.     It      Wnllncr:     W,     T,     Lutllii:     I.uella     Eaton. 
Christian     Cbunb     Bible    School.     Pocalello.     Idaho;    J.     V 
Hauzllk     ami     T,     J,     O'Fariell:     First     Presbv,     Church, 
I.enlsburg.      Pa,:      Milton      Simon;     (i,      A.      Spring:      'A 
Friend,"    rarney    Point,    N.    J,;    Mrs     (ilenii    Fisher.    Prlni 
iirv    Depi      of    Meth      Snb,     Scliiud.     Tarkio.     Mo:    M,     W 
Young,     Mrs,     A      J      Grii'l  .     I',,      B      Annett     and     A       E 
Leman      Helen    Parkliursl     Kllley.    M      F.     fiieene.    W      I 
Hutchinson.    Mr     and    Mrs,    C.    H.    Carmean.    Mrs     Elbert 
Sloat    and    Famll\  :    Sunny    Roland :    ButTalo.    N.    Y.  ;    Grace 
Tavlor     llliues:     I).     K,     Boshniun:    Walter    Trnegcr;    Geo 
Kuhn:    C,     A,     Brown:     Faiiiib-    .'st      Jnlin :    Si>lon    T     <;il 
more.     I'll"    Grlswuld    Co  :    Jean    and    Mary    Brown:    .Marv 
R,    Gelss   and    .Mary    E,    Slondi  ;    Mrs     ,\      Mnrrow  :    Mrs     \\ 
K,    Toogooil:    H.    Amelia    Whiting:    Geo,    Miiscoially:    Kail 
Blnkely:     Da\id     an<l     Margot     ami     .Mrs,     John     Yoiniger, 
Wni,     E     Moffalt;    Mrs     George    Nelsmi :    Bertha    B     Willis, 
C     H,    Way:    B,    E,    HIM:  G.    A.    Peckbam    ami    Faiidlv:    ",\ 
Friend."    MiKees    Rocks.    Pa.:    Lois    M      Roth;    (Jeorgc    T. 
Diikson    ami     Mrs,     R.     C,     Boslwick:     .Mr,     and     .Mrs.     F. 
L,    rollansliy:    Cla.ss    No,     I    of    Baylees    Memorial    Presbv. 
:    Wolf    Cnek    r,    B,    S,    S     Class    No 
Bible    Class    of    I'irsl    Swedish    Lnlh 
III,:     'ndedo     .National     Farm      Ln.ni 
M      i;,    Cburch.     Del   :    II.     M,    SiidHi, 
Walker.    Ed    Ward    and    Dee    Tlioin 
Miini,  :      Ceiilial      Itapllsl      Cburch. 


Frank 

Helen 

,    Pni- 

A.     R 

J,      Whllmore: 

Re     N-ia     Cliil.. 

Streator,     111.; 

N.   J. 


Va. ;   Women"; 

of  Moorehcad 
Mr, 


Nel 


ml 


S.  S,.  (irnyson.  Kv, 
,1.  Old  Font,  Ohio; 
Churih  of  Mollne. 
Ass'n, .  Ill  ;  Lelpsic 
A.  C  Fliilev.  Aliiha 
Ion:      Ranler      Scbonl. 

Boardeii.  Tenn.;  Dr,  Franklin  A,  Dunbar;  Winston  R 
Smith  ami  I..  T,  Smllh:  E  Mciti'th:  Ian  Giiogo  W':iil: 
Mis  Ll/.zle  A.  ami  Floreni'c  Giceidng:  M,  E.  Sinidav 
.Schoiil.  Monlozniiia.  Ind  ;  James  Malpa^:  Ellzidiolli  B 
Mathews.  M,  I.cnowltz;  Arthur  C,  Woodward:  Mrs 
Harold  Brown  Swope ;  Cbas,  R,  Riiy.  .Ir  :  Arthur  L.  Millei; 
W,  A,  ILislle:  Emma  U  Smool  :  (ierlrude  Lewis.  Mabel 
Porter:  Culver  High  Schmd.  Culvur.  Ind,:  Solinsgrovn 
t<lu(ly  t'lub.  Pa.;  Ellr.abith  Gales.:  Mrs,  II,  L,  Franc: 
'"C,  S  S  L  nf  the  Chiindi  of  Gooil  Sliepln'rd.'"  Nor- 
wood. Ohio,  Biiln  Briilgc  Woman's  ('lub.  N,  V,;  Shlppon 
{('i»)liniiv<l  on  ptii/e  07) 


*-(ONEEQS 


The  biHiler  wlien  taken 
from  the  posting  rack 
(shown  in  the  l.irge  illus- 
tration),becomes  J  securely 
bound    reference  volume. 


lxx)So  Leal  Device 

br  machine  or  haiid 

Record  Keepind 

NEW    METHODS 
NEW    PRACTICES 

In  the  development  and  production  of  accounting 
and  business  record  keeping  equipment,  Kalamazoo 
stands  the  recognized  pioneer  and  leader. 

Close  contact  with  the  needs  of  modern  business, 
and  extensive  research  for  better  methods,  continue  to 
hold  for  Kalamazoo  this  position. 

No  matter  what  your  needs  are,  Kalamazoo  can 
supply  you.  No  matter  what  your  accounting  and 
record  keeping  problems  are,  Kalamazoo  can  give  you  a 
solution  to  them,  simple,  direct  and  complete. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  there  is  a  Kalamazoo 
representative  who  will  help  you  find  a  method  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

The  convenient   coupon   will  bring  facts.     Use  it. 

Kalamazoo  Loose  Leaf  'Binder  Co. 

Kalamazoo  :  :  Michigan 


The  "Kal  ni.izoo."  A 
general  ledger  binder  hav- 
ing a  variable  capacity 
from  one  to  several  hun- 
dred sheets  with  practical, 
rapid  method  of  inter- 
changing them. 


The  "Kalamazot."     A 

light-weight  binder  for 
cash  book,  journals,  pri- 
vate ledgers,  etc.  Neat, 
compact,  easily   operated. 


Our  new  trade  mark 


Two  Qreat  J^tional  Industries  Unite  in  'Producing  the 
Finest  in  Wrought  Steel  Hardware  and  Carpenters'  Tools 

BECOME  acquainted  with  these  depend' 
able  products.  STANLEY  Wrought 
Steel  Butts,  Hinges,  Drawer  Pulls,  Bolts, 
Brackets,  Screen  and  Garage  Hardware, 
will  be  a  constant  source  of  satisfaction. 
Any  architect  is  glad  to  specify  them. 

STANLEY  Carpenters'  Tools  are  first  in  the 
rounds  of  good  carpenters.  The  ownership 
of  a  STANLEY  Hammer,  Screw  Driver, 
Plane,  Rule,  Level  and  Bit  Brace  will  afford 
you  many  pleasing,  profitable  hours. 

Catalogs  of  the  above  on  request.  Another 
STANLEY  product  is  Storm  Sash  Hardware; 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  it  to  you.  Or,  if 
more    convenient,    write    us   for   folders    B3. 


New  York 


Mam  offices  and  plant: 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Branch  offices: 

Chicago        San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 
Atlanta 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


Seattle 


THE  JAWBONE  HANDICAP 
IN  BUSINESS 

A  YOUNG  salesman  named  George  who 
thought  well  of  himself  was  called  in 
by  the  president  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
company  for  which  he  worked  and  asked 
to  go  out  and  stock  up  a  new  concern. 
The  young  man  had  been  "knocking  'em 
over"  for  two  years,  and  felt  that  he  was 
a  master  salesman.  Without  knowing  it, 
however,  he  had  been  developing  a  charac- 
teristic fault  of  many  smart  young  sales- 
men with  the  "gift  of  gab."  He  had 
been  running  more  and  more  to  "jaw- 
bone," and  had  come  to  rely  on  "gab" 
to  sell  goods  rather  than  on  knowledge  of 
stocks,  prices,  and  other  data  useful  to 
salesmen.  He  set  forth  with  much  as- 
surance. He  found  two  salesmen  already 
on  the  job,  both  former  members  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  What  happened  is  thus  related 
by  Chesla  C.  Sherlock  in  an  article  in 
Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York),  discussing 
jawbone  in  business: 

George  blew  in  and  set  up  his  barrage  of 
jawbone.  He  carried  a  line  of  funny 
stories;  he  dwelt  upon  the  money  situa- 
tion; ho  discust  the  League  of  Nations  as 
if  he  had  been  on  the  George  Washington; 
he  sang  the  praises  of  woman  suffrage. 
He  did  not  forget  John  Barleycorn  and 
pulled  a  few  feeble  puns  on  the  deceased 
gentleman.  Then,  lowering  his  voice  and 
winking  solemnly,  he  doped  out  the 
November  election,  and  told  them  how 
each  State  was  going  to  cast  its  electoral 
vote. 

In  short,  he  did  everything  but  speak 
on  the  motion  before  the  house.  The 
other  two  salesmen  were  sitting  on  an 
empty  counter  writing  up  sample  orders. 
They  kidded  George  along  now  and  then, 
and  kept  him  going  while  they  worked. 
He  thought  they  were  merely  drinking 
in  his  superior  wisdom;  he  thought  he  had 
the  crowd  with  him.     So  he  talked. 

Finally  the  new  merchants  happened  to 
remember  that  they  must  catch  the  noon 
train  to  a  neighboring  city  where  they  were 
going  to  buy  some  store  fixtures.  There 
was  a  scramble;  George  got  out  his  order 
book  with  a  flourish. 

"How  much  are  canned  tomatoes?" 
asked  one  of  the  merchants. 

Promptly,  the  two  ex-soldiers  spoke  up. 
George  hesitated.  Durned  if  he  knew, 
prices  had  flopped  a  lot  lately.  He  got 
out  his  price-list. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  two  soldiers 
should  get  the  business.  They  had  sample 
orders  all  made  out.  It  was  the  work  of 
but  a  moment  for  the  merchants  to  sign 
them  and  catch  their  train. 

George  went  away  bewildered,  sore, 
growling  at  the  two  upstarts  who  rushed 
in  and  hooked  his  order  "just  as  he  was 
closing  up."  But  that  wasn't  what  put 
George  on  the  greased  chute.  It  was  Old 
Man  Jawbone. 

Another  incident  related  by  Mr.  Sherlock 
suggests  that  jawbone  is  a  disease  not 
peculiarly  common  to  salesmen.  Execu- 
tives suffer  from  it  too.  In  fact,  jawbone 
seems  to  be  rampant  in  business  in  both 
high  and  low  places.     For  instance: 


ine  L,uerary  uigesi  jor  January  zy,  ly^i 


to 


Not  long  ago  an  old  and  consepvative 
corporation  dooidod  to  oloct  a  young  man 
to  the  position  of  president.  They  found 
a  man  thirty-tliree  years  old,  who  had 
made  something  of  a  name  for  himself 
among  the  "independents."  His  record 
was  promising. 

The  day  came  when  the  comparatively 
yonng  man  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
lousiness.  He  was  naturally  elated  that 
lie  shoidd  have  l)een  selected,  but  he  was 
not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  "swelled" 
over  it. 

There  labored  in  his  mind,  however,  the 
awful  fear  that  he  must  impress  the 
directors  at  once  with  his  brilliance.  He 
felt  under  the  necessity,  as  so  many  young 
business  men  have  felt,  of  saying  something 
profound,  when  nothing  profound  was 
required. 

He  commenced  to  talk.  He  talked  for 
an  hour,  and  the  longer  he  talked  the  less 
he  said,  the  more  hopelessly  he  became 
entangled  in  his  own  mediocrity. 

The  directors  had  thought  well  of  him 
and  his  ability  as  an  organizer.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  brilliant  along  that  line. 
But  he  worked  his  jawbone  overtime  and 
he  fell  down  so  completely  that  the  directors 
iKiver  recovered  confidence  in  him  again. 
It  was  not  long  until  he  was  turned  out. 

Some  one  will  rise  \\p  in  meeting  and 
say  that  this  poor  fellow  needed  a  little 
schooling  in  the  art  of  public  speaking; 
that  it  would  have  saved  him.     Perhaps. 

Jawl)on«»  is  mainly  to  blame  for  the 
delay  in  our  courts  of  justice,  thinks  the 
writer.  Our  system  of  jurisprudence  is 
O,  K.,  but  the  unlimited  oi)portunity  a 
trial  affords  tlu;  lawyers  to  indulge  in 
jawbone  is  what  impedes  justice,  piles  up 
costs,  and,  generally,  makes  most  people 
reluctant  to  appeal  to  the  law.  As  an 
illustration — 

Out  in  Towa  a  certain  independent  pack- 
ing company  got  into  trouble  before  it  had 
a  chance  to  commence  oixration.  The 
money  had  been  subscribed  by  thousands 
of  farmer  stockholders.  Then  that  mys- 
terious and  time-honored  instrument  of 
destruction,  the  "monkey-wrench,"  ap- 
])eared  from  somewhere  and  the  stock- 
bolders  got  into  a  disjjute  among  them- 
selves. 

Receivership  took  i)lace  and  jmictically 
every  intliiential  lawyer  in  the  State 
journeyed  down  to  Des  Moines  to  put  his 
finger  in  \\w  i)ie.  At  the  present  writing 
the  trial  has  dragged  along  for  nearly  two 
months.  It  is  about  one-half  over.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  attorney's  fees  are  in 
tiu*  neiglil)()rh()()d  of  !|S()()  per  day,  while 
the  receiv»>r  costs  an  additional  $500  p«>r 
day.  Tliis  does  not  count  tln'  court  costs, 
tile  witness  f»'es,  and  mileage,  or  the  cost  to 
the  State  of  the  Attorney-General's  time 
and  that  of  his  assistants. 

This  scene  is  being  enacted  every  day  in 
our  courts  (>verywhen\  Jawbone  mounts 
up  the  hill  and  lays  th(>  assets  of  th(>  con- 
cern  in  a  premature  gnive. 

But  occasionally  there  is  a  lav/yer  who 
understands  jawbono.  Lincoln  was  one, 
we  are  told: 

Lincoln  understood  jawbone;  he  is  i»rob- 
ably  the  only  lawyer  who  ever  did.  There 
is  a  Lincoln  st(»ry  which  illustrates  the 
tiiought  l)ack  of  this  article  l)etter  than 
any  tiling  else  we  call  to  mind. 

Two  j)arlies  got  into  a  dispute  over  a 
cow.     They     went     to    court.     The    man 


Are  you  wasting  them  or 
radiating  them  ? 

Your  radiators  will  tell.  If  they  are  half- 
hot,  noisy  —  or  if  your  engineer  reports 
excess  back-pressure  on  your  engine,  and 
must  use  too  much  live  steam  to  keep  the 
radiators  hot — then  call  on  Dunham  Service 
— the  authority  on  steam  heating. 

Without  obligating  you,  Dunham  Service 
will  tell  you  if  it  will  pay  you  to  make  a 
change-over  to  a  Dunham  system.  In  any 
case  you  will  learn  the  truth  and  the  cause 
of  the  trouble — and  how  to  avoid  heating 
troubles  when  you  build  again. 

The  secret  of  the  Dunham  System  is  the 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  —  a  thermostatic 
device  which  automatically  removes  the 
trouble-making  air  and  water  from  each 
radiator.  These  obstacles  removed,  the 
steam  finds  no  difficulty  in  noiselessly 
reaching  every  coil  of  every  radiator. 

This  Service  is  national  in  scope;  it 
works  v/ith  architects,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing engineers — and  works  for  you  until  you 
are  satisfied  completely.  It  is  based  on 
seventeen  years  of  experience  in  getting 
more  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal. 


UNUBED  RADIATIOH 


T^«  lUdif  tori  _ 
J70%  eAcicmt 


only 


45         eO  75  90 

Time  (MiNLTeS) 


A  radiator  clogged  up  with  air  and 
water  is  really  a  smaller  radiator. 
The  unused  radiation  is  that  area 
which  the  steam  cannot  heat.  In 
the  above  diagram,  taken  from  an 
actual  test.  30' ,  of  the  radiator 
did  not  heat  up. 


2UNHAMIZED 
^adiaior 


99.2%  efficiant 


»        43        26        75        Ab 

Time  ( MiNuTCS) 


The  above  curve,  from  an  actual 
test,  shows  that  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  does  remove  the 
trouble-making  air  and  water. 
Practically  every  square  inch  of 
this  radiator  was  hot. 


DUNHAM 

■Cheating  service 

Tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  a  building  you  want 
Dunbamized :  whether  a  factory,  office  building,  store, 
home  or  apartment :  also  if  it  is  on  paper  or  erected. 
Technical  bulletins  are  available  for  all  who  need  them. 


The  Dunham  Trap  can  be 

applied   to   existing  steam 

heating  systems. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

p     ,  Marstialltown,  Iowa    52  Brancli  and  Local  Sales  Offices 

eactories.    Toronto,  Canada  in  the  United   States  and  Canada 

London:  233-A.  Regent  Street.   W.   1. 

Paris:  Establts.  Munring  &  Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontaine-au-Ro! 


EN  rLlvCj  Ydirected  by  the  brain  of 
man  has  changed  him  from  a  play- 
thing of  the  elements  into  a  master  of 
mighty  forces. 

Impelled  by  desires;  hampered  by  su- 
perstition; surrounded  by  ceaseless,  con- 
flicting influences;  the  human  mind  has 
yet  been  able  to  conceive  and  govern  con- 
structive action. 

Within  this  compass  of  the  mind  there 
have  been  generated  religions,  laws,  phi- 
losophies, languages,  arts,  sciences,  com- 
merce—  products  of  mental  energy. 

The  first  demands  on  energy  came  from 
the  body.  It  required  preservation  and 
development.  Action  in  the  service  of 
production  and  trade  logically  followed. 


Establishment  of  industrial  properties 
exacted  stability  for  the  protection  of 
investment.  Commercial  permanence  de- 
manded insurance  of  consumption. 

Knowledge  of  the  things  produced  must 
be  spread  abroad.  The  crier  with  his  bell 
grew  to  the  publication  with  its  simul- 
taneous distribution  in  every  center  and 
byway  of  population.  A  great  force  de- 
veloped.    It  was  named  advertising. 

Advertising  has  become  the  energizer 
of  sales;  the  power  in  the  distant  market 
place;  the  appeal  in  the  home.  Advertis- 
ing searches  out  the  receptive  consumer. 
Advertising  is  today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  force  making  for  stability  of  sales. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  advertising  headquarters 
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liaviriK  a  little  the  better  of  the  dispute  re- 
tained Lincoln;  the  other  party  retained  a 
brilliant  gentleman  who  was  famous  for  his 
ability  to  sway  juries  with  his  eloquence. 

When  it  came  time  to  address  the  jury 
Lincoln's  adversary  talked  for  three  solid 
hours.  He  talked  about  everything  but 
the  legal  point  involved.  He  diseust 
eowology  in  all  its  ramifications;  he  pointed 
out  that  the  cow  was  the  foster  mother  of 
man,  that  she  nourished  the  babe  in 
swaddling-clothes  and  fed  the  old  man 
tottering  to  his  grave. 

It  was  a  hot  July  afternoon.  The  jury 
shifted  from  one  numl)ed  bone  to  anotlier. 
It  squirmed,  it  fidgeted,  but  nothing  could 
appease  that  flow  of  cow  oratf)ry. 

When  Lincoln  arose  to  reply,  the  jury 
shuddered  and  lapsed  back  to  listen  to 
another  three  hours  of  cow.  But  not 
Lincoln! 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  "I 
have  concluded  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  my 
honorabhi  opponent  and  submit  this  case 
without  argument!" 

And  then  he  sat  down.  There  w'as  a 
titter,  a  giggle,  then  a  shout  of  laughter. 
The  jury  filed  out.  People  thought  Lin- 
coln was  a  fool,  or  else  too  lazy  to  argue  on 
such  an  afternoon.  Hut  Lincoln  got  the 
verdict.  He  understood  the  law  of  jaw- 
bone. 

And  at  another  time,  at  Gettysburg,  he 
showed  his  ap])reciation  of  jawbone.  For 
three  hours  the  most  eloquent  nuin"  that 
America  ever  produced  chartned  the 
audience  with  his  great  spe(>ch.  We  do 
not  know  to-day  what  he  said. 

Lincoln  spoke  luit  a  very  few  minutes. 
To-day  his  speech  runs  in  the  minds  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans,  liut  at 
that  time  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  failure,  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation.  l*e()|)le  then  hnd 
not  l<>arned  the  lesson  of  jawboiu'. 

The  Ilarrisburg  I'alrint  (ind  Union,  on 
November  24,  IStiiJ,  said  of  it: 

"The  President  succeeded  on  this 
occasion  because  he  actt'd  without  sense 
and  without  constraint  in  a  panorama  that 
was  got  up  mon^  for  the  b(>nefit  of  his 
party  than  for  the  glory  of  the  nation  or 
the  honor  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  We  i)ass  over 
the  silly  remarks  of  the  President;  for  the 
credit  of  the  nation  we  are  willing  that  the 
veil  of  ol)livion  shall  be  dropt  over  them 
and  that  they  shall  no  more  be  n-pealed  or 
thought  of." 

General  Grant  was  the  principal  figure 
in  one  incident.  It  se(>ms  that  the  State 
of  Illinois  had  raised  a  regiment  of  par- 
ticularly "rough-and-ready "  volunteers. 
This  reginu'ut  had  refused  (lisci|)iitie  of  all 
sorts,  and,  as  the  district  schoolboys  used 
to  do,  had  set  itself  to  "run  out"  every 
officer  sent  by  the  Ciovernor  to  drill  them. 

Grant  had  been  pestering  the  Governor 
for  a  coniniand,  so  the  latter  turned  th(< 
regiment  over  to  him,  well-nigh  desperate. 

John  A.  Logan,  then  a  memb<>r  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois,  took  Grant  out  to  the 
camp,  and  in  nri  elocjuent  speech  intro- 
duced him  to  his  nu>n.  The  men  were 
hilarious;  they  set  up  a  loud  shout  for  a 
si)eech  from  the  new  colonel. 

Finally,  after  (Jrant  had  persistently  re- 
fus(^d  to  comply  and  tlu^  tumult  could  not 
be  quiet<Ml,  he  walked  to  tlu^  e(lg(>  of  the 
platform  and  raised  his  hand  for  .sil«>nce. 

"Men,"  lui  sjiid,  "go  to  your  quarters!" 

Grant's  regiment  soon  became  the  b»>st- 
drilled  outfit  in  the  army.  He  understood 
jawbone. 


nigh  .School,  Emporium,  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Baoon  and  Mrs. 
Henderson;  Percy  Mullen;  .Mrs.  Jl.  Muvvbray;  W.  H. 
Eikles;  .Vlr.  and  Mr^.  W.  .1.  Poller;  Theo.  Kahn;  •'Betty," 
Bliietuld.  \\.  Va.  -Mrs.  E.  G.  Herold;  Taylor  Bros.  Co., 
.lefterson,  .\.  V.;  Mrs.  Laura  NV Isun ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Klch- 
ardBon;  MaiKaiel  1'.  Lewis;  Mis.  i.uiui  l4ruH  n ;  ".\iioiiy- 
mous,"  liaiid,  Texas:  .Mis,  t  alml  l-nll 
Lull;  .lane  !•".  Melnerney;  B.  B.  .larvis: 
-Mrs.  F.  W.  Smith;  K.  K.  Smith;  Kiisi 
.Nccwlesha,  Kan.;  K.  Amelia  Sherman; 
.Vlary    and    Martha    Society,    St.    Mark's 


and    Asenath    i". 

Kay    Wichmann ; 

Presby.    ('hunli, 

.1.     C.     Palmer; 

Lutheran    Chun  h. 


Kansas  C'lly,  Mo.;  M.  .N'oble;  .Mrs.  .1.  S.  Coale  Kilch- 
hurn  and  Dorothy  E.  Coale;  Preshy.  Church,  Las  Cruces. 
X.  .\lex. ;  Carpenter's  Point  .S.  S.,  Port  .lervis,  .N.  Y.; 
Mis.  .r.  W.  Bwikwaiter;  E.  F.  Crow;  English  Club  of 
.Ir.  High  S-liuol.  Ilibhing.  .Minn.;  W.  A.  Roth;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  <".  C.  Knapp;  V.  G.  Verneux;  Corey  Poest;  M.  Louise 
.Muirav:  .\nne  S.  I-eaili  and  Mary  e  Mit  reary;  K.  .M. 
HioUKJilon ;  l.ucile  Winsled;  E.  S.  .Siorer ;  Oco.  S.  Getiy; 
".\minymous,"  Orient,  S.  Dak.;  R.  A.  I'atlerson;  Gerti' 
Ihlihii';  (ieyer  Broihcr  and  Sislers;  Lama  A.  Harley ; 
Maggie  Cochran:  .\inds  Ilindman;  Lucy  j;.  Cocks:  Mrs. 
li.  A.  Smith;  (Jco.  L.  Meyers  and  1).  .\.  Dye;  Virginia 
Fislier;  O.  Ray  Kings.  .Ir. ;  .Mildred  and  Kolit.  Ixick; 
<  lias.  A.  Wenborne;  .1.  Lee  Slater;  I>.  A.  Stratton  Co., 
Mich.;    ".Anonymous,"    Washington;    Mrs.    C.    W.    Adams. 

$14.80— Kighth    Grade    of    VVoodsville    .Ir. 

$14.71— Fairlee    School,    Fairlee,    Vt. 

$14.50     each — Employees     of     Longmont 
moot,    Colo.:    .\fhina    <'luh.    Belle    Plains, 

$'4.48— .lu'ia    Waterworth. 

$14.47 — '  Aliriam,"     Minneapolis.     Minn. 

$14.13  each— U.   E.   Townsend;  Lebanon  Baptist  Church. 

Olrnon. 

$14.10  each— Springfield  High  School,  Ohio;  Sunday 
Scliiiol.    M.  ihounie    Beach,    Fla. 

$14.00  each— "Mother  ami  Three  Children,"  New  Or- 
leans.   La. :  Employees  of  W.    K.    Kudge,   Inc..  Mt.    Vernon, 


H.    S. 


P.     O. 

Iowa. 


.\.    H. 

Long- 


N.     Y.  ;     Sunday     ScIkhiI     Class.     K.'dfleld. 
(  ::mp    Fire.     Lincoln.    .Veh. 

$'3.79  -Trenary    I'nioii    S.    S..    Mich. 


S.     Dak. 


Jr. 


Cincinnati.    Ohio. 
P     SmI"'     'V     T\ 
Dehile    Radjinski ; 


<  . 


■II.    K.    A.. 


Kirtley. 
Evergreen 

.Michigan  ; 


Bap- 
C.    L. 


S.    S.,    Amelia,    C.    JL,    Va. 
of   the    Pueblo 


Mrs. 
Sun- 
Ash- 
Terre 
Ky. ; 


$13.67     "A     Friend 
<I3  50    e-irti— Mrs.    J. 
$13.44    each— Louise 

li^i    s     .s;.,    Dchvay,    .\. 

.Inl.v. 

$13  34— Christ    Epls. 

$13.30— .r.    L.    Criswel 

$13.25    each — Employees    of   the    Pueblo    ".Star   .Journal," 
riKlilo.    Cnln. :    .Mlddletown    Federated    S.    S..    Cal 

$13.10— Students    of    the    .Minneapolis    School    of    Music. 
Minn. 

$13.00  each — Xorman  G.  Hamiltop  and  Family: 
Geo.  C.  Kledcl ;  Men's  P.ihie  Class.  Canton  M.  E. 
day  School.  Baltimore.  Md.  ;  Wesley  Bible  Class, 
hum,  Ga. ;  Emma,  Paulson;  .St.  Stephen's  S.  S. 
Hauto  Ind.:  .St.  Tlionias's  Mission.  Louisville, 
House  of  Good  Shepherd.  Orange,  N.  J.;  Tlie  Bruno's; 
C.    C.     Chase;    C     11.    Toddard. 

$12.97     Box    7S.    CraigmonI,    Idaho. 

$12.84 -Adelina    Kuhn    ami    Jeaine    Dreyfus. 

$12.80     Grace    Reformed     Sunday     S...     Ijin. aster.    Ohio. 

$12.75    each     E.    H.    Band    and    C.    C.    Mann;    .Members 
of    KivhI    .Neighbor    Lodge,    Wesley,    lona. 

$12.72     Fmilv    McKellgon. 

$12.65 -Pauline    Gallentiiie    and    Others. 

$12.53     SI.    IVtcr's    Epis.    riiurch.    .\krcin. 

$12.50  each— Br)aii  .\eck  Sunday  School, 
<:a  .  II.  H.  Chapman:  Tlllie  .1.  Dcrtllnger: 
Prluary  Dcpls..  ('oehlirii  Baplist  S.  S., 
Risle;  n.  G  Munihy;  Fern  S.  Noll;  C. 
".Vnrnyiiious."  Whiles  Creek,  Tenn.  :  S,  Ilufiiagcl;  .Mrs. 
.T.  10.  Walr.Tven;  <'ln<'liinall  New  Thoughl  (enter.  Ohio; 
N.  L.  Weeks:  Brown  llardwoixl  Co..  Longvlew,  Texas; 
"In  .Memory  of  Mlhlred  Viola  Feuer.  «'al.  :  A.  W.  Dlck- 
crsciii;  A.  TiirkingtMii:  Trinity  riilled  Evangelical  Churoh, 
.VIIcnloHii,     I'M.;     Holt     &    .lohnsou. 

$12.33  — Head    Ilearl    Hand    Society.    Long   Beach.    Cal. 

$12.28     First    Reformed    Church    of   Charles    Mix.    Platte. 
S      Diik. 

$12.20 

$12.10 

$12.00 
Mrs.     .1 
.Misses 
Camiili, 
SlogsdIII 
<  arler  and    Mrs 
S.    H..    Brigham 


Ohio. 
Bryan  County, 
Beginners   and 

Va. :     A.     M. 
B.     Trunlck: 


I'.lissnclil  I'lgh  School  and  Teachers.  Ohio, 
each  -Wni.  Robertson;  Mclh.  S.  S..  Pioneer,  la. 
each  Ki\.  I>.  S.  Itii'iardsun ;  <leo.  A.  HovMihig; 
J.  Walker:  Peter  Stewart:  Samuel  J  Smith: 
B.  end  J.  O'Brien;  Melh.  Mission  Sinlely. 
La.;  Baplist  Church.  Plney  Flats.  Tenn.;  D.  A. 
anil  Wm.  Mcrrilson  :  O.  B.  Phillips:  Mrs.  lOwlng 
S.  E.  Thomas:  Wm.  A.  Tarrach;  Preshy. 
Clly.  I'tah:  ".\noiivmous,"  Philailelphia. 
l-a.:  II.  S.  Lll.by;  A.  E.  Brown;  "Three  Friends,"  .No. 
Tonawanda.  N.  Y'. :  Gen  J.  Currhi ;  Gordon  Kay  Zern ; 
SI.     Luke's     Episcopal     Church.     .NL-irictla,     Ohio;     Mrs.     E. 


and    Knvid    Lunlz:    T. 

WInside   High   School, 

Lewis:    F.    A.    Paulson; 

Monday    Club,    Wash- 


.T.    F. 


Shanihaugh. 
1    Sell..    Barton,    Vl 


Itobinson  :    Nelll"    thelragi ;    Ilorac 
K.  herl  I'ooks:    Mrs.    B.    W.    Wen/.el 
Nell.  ;    A.    K.    Miller:    Or.    Wm.     .\ 
St.     .lohn's    Church.    Mobile,    Ala. ; 
hurn.    Wis.  :   J.    W.    Ebrlto. 

$11.75    each     S.    T.    Bowman; 

$11.71      Barlon    .Veadcmv   and 

$'I.K«      Niiliorton    Scl.oi.l.    La. 

$11.65— Fourth     Year     Class 
I^'xliigljin,    N.    ('. 

$11.60     Teachers"    Training    Class 
Piesliv.    Church..    Oa. 

$11.53     Pupils    of    SI.     Alban's    TViwnship 
A|.v;iii,|rla.    Ohio. 

$11.50  each  (Holland.  Argentina  and  Canada) 
CliMs  Kiiiiliall  ('ran  ;  Ellilvii  toikrell;  Kouso 
School,    Colo.;    Mrs.    O.    C.    Kobhieon. 

$11.40 — American      Ijiatory      Class      of      Ramoim      High 
Schonl.    Okla. 

$ll..35-  Bruce    Smith. 

$11.34     t'olhvtion    through    Manuel    O.    Perex,    Cuba. 

each     Drs.    J.    W.     and    II.    E.    .Neptune;    Rev. 


Grai;. 

Lexington     High     School, 

of    the    Moultrlo    First 

High    School. 

Mrs. 
High 


$11.30 

Thunuis 
$11.25 
$11.23 
$11.22 

hcerllcld. 


Maglll. 
C.     G.     Winer 
.T.    B.    Wolfe. 

-Y'oung    Ladies' 
Mo 


and 


Family. 
Class.    M. 


E.    Sunday    School. 


$'I.I5— Itovhnrv   High    School.    Siiccosurra.    \.    J  . 

$11.06     Two    Freshman    English    Classes.    Coshocton.    O. 

$11.00  each  ("hisier  .\.  It.  I'.  Church,  Chester,  S.  C, : 
.liiliii  and  Margaret  Haiiilllnn;  Mrs.  .1  W.  Tyler;  Celitt 
Lcrrislngir;  A.  P.  Ilillhouse  and  Family:  V.  B.  Carls; 
.Ml.  ami  Mrs.  .lames  W.  lioynd;  Balilo  Ground  High 
.•^i-hool.  Wash.;  Jewish  Women's  Auxiliary  of  B'Nal 
Israel  Syiiagog.  Sparlanhurg.  S.  C. :  First.  Nicth.  Church. 
Talladega,  .Ala.:  Mrs  E.  A.  Van  Devenler  ami  Mr,  anil 
Mrs.  W.  e.  Horner:  W,  F,  Sutloii :  Ixlilh  <".,  Traver; 
llvion  Itlplev:  Fast  Lnd  Baiilist  Church.  Brooklyn.  .N.  Y. : 
Dr.  C.  A.  Swan;  T.  C,  O.  DonnoU  and  Frlentl;  L.  M. 
Olsen;  Lilian  |).  .MIddleton:  Collection  by  Christine  .M, 
Kiaiise;  Mrs,  Wni.  T,  Gregg:  OHIie  l^nuilovccs  ut  Tulhill 
.\d  .\Kency.  Inc.  N.  V,  C,  :  J.  It  Kalstnn:  A  C,  Shif- 
ferd;  Y'oung  Ladles'  Class.  Isadora  Church  of  Christ.  Mo.; 
Woincn's  llilile  Class.  Firsi  I'resby.  Chunh.  .\sliland. 
Wis,;  Friilay  Siudv  Club.  Rockwall,  Texas:  Snenih 
Terra  Class.  Soldan  High  School,  Mo. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J  L.  Ilartwell  and  Datighter:  .Mrs.  I..  B.  Mann  and 
Daughter;  E.  J.  Asaelthio:  HLstory  Classes.  Marlon  H. 
S,,    Kansas. 

$10,85— J.    IL    Cathcart. 

$10.76— (Jay    Publi.'    School.    Mich. 

$10.66    each     Agnes    Mlnto    Weston:    Mary    Y.    W'elsh. 

$10.63     Kmiiia    T..     Ella    .M.     and    Bessie    Rogers. 

$10.60     B.     M.     Mason. 

$10.57     Margaret    .Mleii    Charters. 

$10.55     First   Christian    Church.    Moberly.    Mo. 

$10.51      Howard    and    Waller    .^wan. 

$10.50  each  A.  A.  Neds:  Edith  E.  South:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J,  Raymond  and  Family;  W.  C.  KInamaii  and 
Famll}':    I'J-A   Class,    Room    1,    LincoUt    Ulgh   School,    Jer- 


("Jor  CverlastiTiQ  Cconomyj 
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Cost 

less  than 

carpets 


When  planning  to  build  or  remodel 
remember  this:  For  less  than  the  cost 
of  ordinary  flooring,  plus  carpets,  yon 
can  have  beautiful,  shining,  dustless 
Oak  Floors! 

They  will  give  your  home  more  cozy 
attractiveness  than  any  amount  of  costly 
furnishings.  Will  increase  its  selling  and 
renting  value.  Ask  any  real  estate  man. 
Or  see  the  "  For  Sale  "  and  "  For  Rent  " 
columns  of  the  papers. 

Easier  to  clean  than  the  unwieldy,  un- 
sanitary tacked  carpet.  So  durable  that 
many  offices,  factories,  schools,  and  simi- 
lar buildings  have  Oak  Floors. 

A  special  grade  of  light  (3^-inch) 
Oak  Flooring  is  made  for  laying  over 
old  floors.  Any  one  can  lay  it.  Ask 
any  dealer,  or  send  for  our  free  books. 

The  trade- mark  below  is  your  guar- 
antee of  highest  quality,  for  this  Asso- 
ciation maintains  its  own  inspectors  over 
every  phase  of  making  Oak  Flooring. 

OAK  FlJ0ORING-;^®f^>^;t 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


UJ  ^  /^ 


The  full  bodied  Carey  Shingle 
is  stijff 

The  ikimped  shingle  bends 

^^^^^uilding  Owners 

ought  to  know  about  Shingle  Prices 

CRUSHED  SLATE  makes  a  shingle  spark-proof.     But  it 
is  the  stuff  underneath  the  slate  that  makes  the  shingle 
water-proof.    You  should  know  in  advance  what  is 
underneath  the  surface  of  your  shingles. 

The  original  and  genuine  Carey  Asfahslate  Shingles  differ  from 
substitutes  and  imitations  because  they  have  a  thicker,  tougher, 
longer  lasting  body. 

Carey  Asfaltslate  Shingles  weigh  240  pounds  to  the  hundred  square 
feet.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  this  weight  is  made  up  of  materials 
that  are  much  more  costly  than  crushed  slate. 

These  more  costly  materials  consist  first,  of  heavier  felt  which  pre- 
vents the  shingle  from  splitting  or  tearing. 

Second,  this  special  Carey-made  roofing-felt  absorbs  a  larger  body 
of  asphalt  saturant  increasing  the  waterproofing  material  in  the 
shingle  and  lengthening  its  w^aterproofing  life  in  direct  proportion. 

Third,  on  top  of  the  saturated  felt  comes  a  heavier  coating  of  highly 
refined  and  specially  tempered  asphalt  compound — a  material  that  is 
the  result  of  48  years  of  Carey  experience  in  asphalt  research. 

This  compound  stiffens  the  shingle,  gives  it  the  real  insides,  pro= 
tects  the  waterproofing  oils  from  the  sun  and  the  air  and  makes 
THIS  shingle  NON-CURLING  under  excessive  heat. 

Most  roofing  concerns  have  recently  cut  prices  to  the  bone. 

Buyers  should  now  watch  the  QUALITY  of  the  roofing  offered. 

In  this  situation  the  Carey  Company,  makers  of  the  original  As- 
faltslate Shingle,  wishes  to  reassure  the  trade  and  the  public  that  the 
proportion  of  body  to  surfacing  that  has  made  Carey  shingles 
dependably  non-curling,  will  be  maintained  as  in  the  past. 


ASPH 


BESTOS   MAGNESIA 


BUILDING   AND   INSULATING    MATERIALS 
"A  Roof  for  Every  Building" 

Carey  Shingles,  Roll  Roofings,  Wallboard  and  Roof  Paints 
are  sold  by  Building  Supply  and  Lumber  Dealers 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 


t  Anthony  Wayne  Avenue, 


Lockland,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  Ai 


sey  City,  N.  .1.:  H,  L,  Rnckhill;  E.  A.  VanFlpet ;  G.  N. 
Grisnold;   Afargaret  E.   Tyler. 

$10.48 — Warner    Marshall,    Jr.,    and    Malcolm    Marshall. 

$l0.40^.Mr.     and    Mrs.    J.    D     Westall 

$10.35 — Sproafs    Drug    .'^tori-. 

$10.31— B.    V.    flill. 

$10.30  -Win.    F.    Speoht. 

$10.28  - 'IVnii.vson     High    School    Fmul,    Tenn.vson.    Tnd. 

$10.25  each  J.  I.  Hrittain;  Kate  Meier:  Klizal>eth  H. 
Cassait:  (lliver  H.  C'a.ssatt;  A.  E.  Borden  Smith;  Mrs. 
Oscar    1'.    Zoepfel. 

$10.23    each     Mrs.    M.    A.    Crumhaker;    R.    M.    Bailey. 

$10.21  each— Walter  and  Lois  Jotter;  Mrs.  Flora  L. 
I'aviie;    F.    I',    .'^heltoii. 

$10.20 -Rev.    i'.    I".    Winn. 

$10.19— R.    S.   Baker. 

$10.16— Mrs.    fonswnt   F.    Whitney. 

$10.15  each— Mrs.   R.   B.   McOdiee;  J.   and  .T.  Beaty. 

$10.10  each— Mrs.  (ieo.  E.  Stone;  Mosar  Shrine  Cluh. 
f'Unton,  111.;  Fearl  Consolidated  School,  Pearl.  Miss.; 
.Mrs.  IClla  Z.  Miller;  (!.  W.  Shrader;  .\gnps  G.  Skinner; 
M.    .S.    McElroy;    "DeBuys    Bovs,"    Xew    Orleans,    La. 

$10.09— .Mary    B.    Whitney. 

$10.07— Mao'land    Line    .-School    No.     1,    Dist.    No.    7. 

$10.05  each— Mrs.  Victor  C.  Heike.s;  P.  W.  Pope;  Mr. 
and    .Mrs.    Jas.    C.    Harvey. 

$10.04— Mr.    and   Mrs.    B.    F.    Stewart,   Jr. 

$10.01  each  -J.  S.  Montgomery;  Frank  S.  Buckmin- 
stor:   H     W.    Grimes. 

$10.00  each— Mrs.  C.  E.  Clark;  Charles  A.  Lendell; 
Spriiigmati  Linnher  Co. ;  Ashcraft  <!k  Co'. ;  Philathea  Cla.ss 
ot  Isl  Cong.  Church,  Corning,  N.  Y.;  Hillsiown  S.  S.. 
(dasionbury.  Conn.;  Wheeler  Optical  Co.;  C.  B.  Hilllard' 
Davil  P.  Klinedinst;  Dr.  Frank  S.  Lynn;  Dr.  H.  i;. 
Kirkpatrick;  G.  C.  Johnson;  Dr.  F.  E.  Farmer;  G.  B 
Bruno:  Fred  LeSuer;  L.  .1.  Klngstou  Dr.  Iklgar  D.  Wing: 
Robt.  M.  Hillas;  Georgiiie  Blanchard;  C.  F.  Doggett : 
Harry  L.  Speck;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Xehe;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Hood; 
Ruby  Simmons;  Wm.  J.  Patterson;  A.  E.  Sutliff;  Ulga 
Hutchinson;  H.  B.  Lewis;  Paul  G.  Robisou;  The  Three 
As,  Phila,  Pa.;  Lucy  B.  Calhoun;  Mrs.  .M.  Micheii- 
I'elder;    M.    E.    Oliver;    Dr.    C.    L.    Drew;    Henry    Witt:    W. 

A.  Lawrence;  Sherman  M.  Floyil;  Peter  J.  Wright;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Ixjvclcss  II.  G.  Hughes;  Carulinc  .V. 
Putter  and  .Sister;  James  E.  Fairs;  A.  L.  Hoyt ;  Dr.  Geo. 
.M.  McCole;  Dr.  B.  C.  Brett;  W.  W.  Prescott;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  Giriner;  L.  L.  Tucker;  Cora  V.  Thnrman; 
Frances   J.    Howerton;  Dr.    and   Mrs.    Edwin    D.    Burkhard  ■ 

B.  Gulla;  Elder  &  Stevens;  Dr.  K.  H.  James.  Jr.;  SI.  L. 
Darsio;  Albert  E.  Hoskins,  Jr.;  Henry  Liiidlahr;  C.  L. 
Blake.  M.D. ;  Sylvia  Dee;  Ciafton  High  School;  H.  C. 
Hansen;  Dr.  RoUa  Camden;  Winthrop  D.  Jlitchell;  O.  V. 
MidnLx;  L.  J.  Vail;  William  J.  Howe;  The  Red,  White 
and  Blue  Club.  Tacoina,  Wash.;  Jessie  Fremont  Croan; 
Dr.  E.  S.  Mcllvahi;  James  B.  Taylor;  Mrs.  Lillie  H. 
Oliver;  E.  A.  Lynn;  Dr.  W.  G.  Getman;  Alice  L.  Lhuler- 
man;  Alice  F.  Dale;  Wm.  B.  Littleton;  J.  M.  O'Gorman; 
).  H.  Shipp;  Mabel  Eakin;  B.  T.  Higginbothom;  George 
W.  Brining  and  Family;  Rev.  Chas.  H.  H.  Ward;  E.  A. 
Garlach;  Lmiis  Aton;  Eiiw.  R.  Cooke;  Mrs.  Lemuel 
Tilden  Holmes:  C.  1.  Burggraf;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Ward;  Dr. 
Robert  G.  Ward:  Ruth  Crank;  Anna  M.  Pratt;  John  C. 
Hick;    Henry    Wanikeii;    Mrs.    N.    M.    L.    Scott    and    Mary 

B.  Scott;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'llios.  A.  Taylor;  Ella  S.  John- 
son: Thomas  W.  Clacher;  R.  E.  Brown;  M.  W.  .Tewel, 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Hull;  Women's  Federation  1st  Pres. 
Church,  Dallas,  Te.xas;  L.  B.  Leigh;  H.  U.  Dove  &  Co.; 
N.  S.  l-arsen ;  J.  A.  Evans;  Dr.  Fred  M.  F.  Meixner; 
R.  H.  Burney;  J.  W.  Co.ston ;  F.  J.  Butler:  Mrs.  itahel 
J.  Chaffee;  Drs.  Lill.v,  Smooth  and  Jordan:  R.  Christy; 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Detweiler;  Mame  M.  Stoner;  T.  D.  Thompson; 
Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Parker;  Chas.  E.  St.  John;  Dr.  Nell 
Wright  Bartram:  E.  E.  Peck;  E.  D.  Rose;  Dr.  D.  0. 
Taylor;  Dr.  G.  W.  Newsorae;  J.  Hanseth;  F.  T.  Bary;  Dr. 
Geo.  .Martin;  Dr.  Eugene  Hubbell;  Ella  V.  Reed;  C.  W. 
Bunn:  Margaret  \.  Mahan;  F.  L.  Zirkle;  Dr.  R.  T. 
Fuller;  Mary  McDermott;  W.  D.  Hairy;  Acacia  No.  21, 
O.  E.  S..  Whitehall,  Mont.;  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Tliompson; 
William    A.    Edwards;    S.    E.    Davis;    C.    T.    Bridgers;    Dr. 

C.  H.  Rodi;  Geo.  M.  Berry;  A.  C.  Pendleton;  Frank  L. 
Evans;  Lee  E.  Cannon;  Dr.  M.  T.  Vaden;  Alice  C.  Rori- 
paugh;  Estella  M.  Tarney;  Dr.  L.  E.  Pearson;  Asa  S. 
Clark;  Virginia  Bill;  Helen  D.  Dean;  Lois  W.  Woodford; 
Walter  H.  Wuerdman;  Dr.  Grace  Stevens:  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son; Man'  Murphy;  Wade  C.  Smith;  Dr.  D.  S.  Goble; 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Kimball;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Barnes;  M.  H. 
Spear:  J.  J.  Woolley;  Members  of  the  S.  E.  Club,  Frank- 
lort.  Ind. ;  G.  I.  Bentley;  Marie  F.  Fortson;  Teachers' 
Chase  School,  North  Side.  Cincinnati,  O. ;  W.  T.  Davis: 
J.  R.  Wilhelm;  A.  B.  Hare  collections,  Florence.  S.  C. ; 
7th  Grade  Groton  High  School,  Groton,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  T. 
M.  Douglas;  Rosetta  J.  Thayer;  L.  O.  Fortson  Motor 
Co.,  Washuigton,  Ga. ;  S.  S.,  Zlon  Evan.  Lutheran 
Church,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Watklns;  Marion 
Getman;  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gates;  H.  F.  Hohlt  Co.;  Dr. 
Chas.  R.  Rogers;  H.  G.  Prentiss;  Wayne  M.  Lance;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Davis;  Dr.  E.  A.  Holmes;  Mrs.  F.  N.  Victor; 
Ashland  High  School.  Ashland,  Ohio;  Edith  Schutt; 
M  L.  Ward;  Morgan  Edgar;  Fred  B.  Hubbell;  G.  H. 
Richards,  M.D.;  A.  H.  Wellford;  W.  L.  Mackey;  L. 
James  Madill;  Dr.  W.  F.  BastendorfT;  A.  H.  Condeli; 
R.  C.  Spoxberg;  Jas.  R.  Alter;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Kimble;  Talcott 
B.  Clapp;  Jessie  S.  Heron;  Mary  Adelaide  Sharp;  L.  E. 
Bigger;  Fort  Covington  High  School,  Fort  Covington, 
N.  v.;  Isabell  A.  Holder;  Mrs  J.  C.  Adams;  Dr.  Sverre 
Oftedal;  Lewis  G  Brothers;  H.  W.  Jury;  E.  G.  Brown, 
A.  G.  Ketcham;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Carruth;  Anna  E.  Wilson; 
•Cash,"  Gibbon.  Nebr. ;  David  Jack;  G.  Heron;  Dr. 
Francis  H.  Smith;  E.  W.  Montgomery;  E.  C.  Rowe;  Dr. 
J.  B.  Shelmire;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruben  S.  Schmidt;  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Nelson;  Angela  M.  Sybert;  Mrs.  A.  Waldo  Joslin 
and  Helen  M.  Joslin;  Dr.  \V.  II.  Kennison;  R.  W.  Mum- 
ford;  Dr.  L.  R.  C.  Eberhard:  Dr.  Ellis  M.  Frost;  Echo 
B  Averv:  W.  A.  McCullaugh  and  Family;  John  B.  Hagan; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  CoUett;  S.  A.  Dew,  Jr.;  Helen  G. 
Dwyer;  Mrs.  Anthony  B.  McNeice;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Miller; 
W.  S.  Wintermute  and  Family;  Pleasant  Valley  Pres. 
Church:  James  L.  Rupert  and  W.  C.  Fearon.  New 
Waterford,  Ohio;  Dr.  E.  S.  Mitterling;  Emily  Dexter  Mus- 
sin.f  \V.  J.  Soper;  Dr.  E.  L.  Sutherland:  M.  C.  Cogges- 
hall;  Ravnor  Olmstead;  Harry  F.  Wiley;  W.  A.  Studley; 
W  L  Carrison;  Sidonie  Kaell;  E.  H.  Nielson;  L. 
Harrington;  Julia  E.  Blanchard;  Mrs.  H.  W.  .Matlack; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  A.  Van  Dyke,  and  Miss  Van  Dyke:  J.  T. 
Dennis;  C.  W.  Axtell;  Charles  H.  Bade;  .Tennie  Stoddard; 
Dr  E  P  Mercer;  M.  Nevvcomber;  Joseph  P.  I.ivennore: 
W'.  F.  Welch;  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Wood;  H.  H.  Mallory;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Hills:  Jas.  Wilson;  Wm.  H.  Lewis;  A.  Bonobe; 
W  H.  Lathrop;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Kellogg;  "Anonymous."  Read- 
ing Pa  •  H.  D.  Budelman;  Will  Isham;  H.  F.  D. 
Joronott; 'w.  J.  McQuL-;ton;  M.  R.  Van  Wormer;  C.  R. 
Hansel;  Anna  B.  Sourber;  Mrs.  L.  D.  DLx;  R.  D. 
Austin:  Selma  M.  Hopkins;  Mary  B.  Barrett:  O.  M. 
Holen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Welch;  Dr.  G.  A.  Swendiman; 
Dr  Siginund  S.  Burg;  L.  M.  French;  S.  M.  "ioung;  Mr. 
and  Mrs  L.  T.  Westlalie;  Albion  Morton;  Caroline 
Crouch;  E.  and  L.  Meister;  J.  C.  Allyn;  A.  A.  Mc- 
Laughlin; Dr.  W.  A.  Lindsay;  I.  L.  Fergerson ;  Drs. 
Stewart  and  Sherlock;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Jackman;  R.  S.  Kelly; 
Dr  E  W.  Sproule;  D.  Louis  Shivers:  Idamae  Bentley; 
S  M  Young-  Dr.  W.  C  Barber;  Clara  B.  Seare:  H.  L. 
Kile;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Williams;  J.  C.  Woodward;  Lticy 
Hoggatt-Hopkins;  Mrs.  K.  Kenworthy;  Arthur  O.  Knight; 
Mrs.  Winston  E.  Brown;  H.  G.  Pewtress;  Dr.  Raymond 
J.  Gafllney;  S.  Golankie;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kales  Freiot; 
Dr.    H     J.    Childress:    Mrs.    C.    V.    Richardson;   Methodist 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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BUSINESS    EFFICIENCY 
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''  A  LIBI-E 
^  which 


THE  NATURE   OF  SALESMEN'S 

ALIBI-E-TIS   AND   HINTS 

FOR   ITS  CURE 

LIBI-E-TIS"  is  a  disease  with 
salesmen  are  often  llireat- 
ened,  and  sometimes  aillieted.  Its  chief 
symptom  is  a  tendency  in  the  victim  to 
blanu!  lost  sales  on  the  wt^ather,  business 
slumps,  Bolshevism,  the  farmers,  grass- 
hoppers— any  old  thing  but  the  riglit  thing. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  characteristic  of  alibi- 
e-tis  that  the  sufferer  always  is  frantic  to 
have  full  credit  for  ev<'ry  sale  he  do(>s  put 
over.  It  doesn't  appear  there  are  any 
aches  or  pains  connected  with  this  malady. 
The  disorder  is  wholly  mental  and  is  hehl 
by  the  best  authoriti(>s  to  be  due  to  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  patient's  pep 
supply.  "Stript  to  the  bone,  alibi-e-tis 
is  failure's  apology  for  that  lack  of  per- 
formance that  honest  effort  would  have 
achi('ved."  The  troubU;  is  defined  by  A. 
Joseph  Newman,  Sales  Manager,  P.  Lorril- 
land  Company,  writing  in  Printers'  Ink 
(New  York).     Mr.  Newman  goes  on: 

Are  conditions  changeable?  Yes?  Then 
change  them  to  l)oost  for  you.  But  they 
are  not  cliang(^able,  you  say.  All  right, 
then,  have  it  your  way,  but  why  an  order 
wlien  they  are  favorabh-  and  an  "excuse" 
Avhen  unfavorable?  Man,  don't  you  see  that 
conditions  are  naturally  neutral,  neither 
for  you  nor  against  you!  Wlicn  you  land, 
you  are  a  salesnum;  wlien  you  don't,  it's 
aiibi-o-tis! 

One-half  th(?  time  si)ent  in  bemoaning 
conditions,  if  s|)ent  in  i)reparing  for  condi- 
tions, would  vanquisii  conditions. 

Fretjuently  a  sale  blows  by  because  we 
did  n(»t  get  going  with  our  second  wind. 
We  e.xert  only  (iO  per  cent,  of  our  ability, 
the  remainder  lies  dormant,  to  be  usecl 
up  in  passing  the  buck.  We  try  to  mak(^ 
the  steep  hill  of  success  on  high,  and  then 
holler  "the  hiU's  too  st(>e|>."  Why  not 
shift  the  gears  of  our  latent  ability  and 
land  with  ease  over  the  top?     How  about  it? 

B(*  honest  with  yourself.  When  vou 
b  lok  the  order,  shoot  it  in.  Wh(>n  you 
<1  m't,  face  the  facts  as  a  regular  sales- 
man should.  Take,  inventory  of  yourself. 
See  just^  wluit  ability  slock  needs  replenish- 
ment and  load  uj)  i)re|)arod  to  deliver  the 
goods  on  your  next  attempt. 

Your  selling  pnrposition  is  either  riglit 
or  it's  wrong,  if  wrong,  no  conditions  can 
si  irl  it;    if  right,  no  conditions  can  stop  ill 

If  wrong,  don't  tackle  it.  If  right. 
<'onditions  can  l)e  made  to  help  you  send 
orders  to  b(^  tilled  as  readilv  as  excuses  to 
bi'  filed. 

Study  your  sales  product  froni  every 
angle.  Know  more  about  it  tliai\  any  other 
wmn  on  earth.  Think  up  so  many  "yc^s" 
reasons  for  its  i)urchase  that  the  battery 
of  "no"  excuses  for  its  turn-down  will 
not  oven  dent  your  armor  of  faith  in  its 
merits. 

Engender  a  spirit  of  <'on(idenc(>  to 
truthfully  fe(>I  that  not  only  can  it  1)(>  sold, 
but  thai  you  are  the  man  to  sell  if. 

Ilenuunber  it's  not  your  dealer,  your 
territory,  your  product,  or  your  house. 
It's  you,  always  you,  and  when  \()ii 
admit  this  j)rove;l  truth,  you've  sounded 
the  death-kuell  of  alibi-e-tia. 


/oor  Jiardarare 
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Tin  Old  I  word  sign 
o/af2  iniirard  cjraco 


y/^^ORBIN  ware  on  the  Door  is 
Vjp^visihle  evidence  of  good  taste 
^"-^  in  the  household,  and  regard 
tor  things  of  substance.  You'd  want 
to  meet  the  people  who  Hve  here. 

They  appreciate  the  fine  desipn,  the  ea^er 
usefulness,  the  niechanical  pertcction,  of  a 
CORBIN  Handle  and  Latch. 

Widen  your  horizon  of  satisfaction,  both 
aesthetic  and  practical,  by  choosing  CORBIN 
ware.  There's  the  right  thing  for  every  Door 
aiiil  VC'indow  in  the  house.  And  it  works 
with  you — not  just  tor  you. 

CORBIN  ware  aorts. 

You'll  always  find  a  good  htirdvatc  itore  near  hy. 


P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  ilurdwitrc  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  (A)nnefticut 

NEW  YORK  tHK  AGO  riilLADELrHIA 
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To  Know  Is  to 
Choose  Wisely 

Your  doors,  window  frames, 
mantels,  sideboard,  floors — what 
wood  shall  they  be  made  of? 

You  can't,  yoa  mustn't  make 
1  mistake  in  the  part  of  the 
house  you  \ive  with  and  see  most 
of.  What  is  more  vexatious 
than  a  mistake — your  own  mis- 
take— staring  yoa  out  of  coun- 
tenance day  after  day! 

"Beautiful   birch"  is  indeed 

beautiful;  but  so  are  some  other 

fine  woods.     Are  they  as  hard, 

dent  resisting,  durable  as  birch? 

Do  they  take  stains,  paints  and 

enamels  as  well  and  in  as  wide 

a  variety  as  "Beautiful  birch"? 

Are  they  as  economical?     Can 

you  feet  them  in  handsome 

panels  for  interior  woodwork? 

On  the  whole,  probably  you  had 
better  send  for  the  FREE  BOOK. 

It  is  called  "Beautiful  Birch  for 
Beautiful  Woodwork"  and  is  h  refeuLr 
text  book  on  interior  beautification. 
Shall  we  send  it? 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 
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Go  Into  Business  k  f  k,T°"/*^'^' 

^•^^    •»««-wr    M^^^^m.m.M.-^^*j    Establish    and   operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factoo"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.   Either  men  or  women.    Big  Candy  Booklet  Free.     _ 
R.^GSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  38,   EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of  our  Booklet 

"CLINCHING  the  ARGUMENT' 

am!  discover  a  new  way  to  keep  things  mov- 

ing  faster  and  more  smoothly  in  your  office. 

lA'KUFADY  VfANUFAC'I  URING  CO.  OF  BOSTON 

'*   Knnpp  Strcci.  Bti^ron.   V(a<s. 


S.  .S.  of  Rosljii,  N.  T.;  Kev.  and  Mrs.  I.  K.  MeLeister; 
Mrs.  Martha  Cole;  "In  Memorj'  of  my  Son,"  N.  Y.  City; 
Anna  S.  Van  deWater;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Tasker;  A.  H. 
I'latt;  R.  T.  Bolts;  Frank  Smith;  Arline  Blakeley;  Miss 
N.  M.  GrifBn;  George  G.  Sharp;  Mark  L.  .Miller;  "A 
Friend,"  Chicago;  Fred  G.  Lewis;  B.  S.  Allen;  Ulyne 
Savoy;  Jlrs.  E.  H.  Louf burrow;  J.  M.  Plowden ;  Dr.  .lolm 
Deeming;  G.  \V.  Weymouth;  Mrs.  Ann  Snyder;  T.  E. 
Waniiamaker;  J.  W.  Pefley;  H.  R.  Saunders;  M.  S. 
Devereux;  P.  G,  H.  Vanderwyst;  Gladys  M.  Farr;  Floyd 
Campbell;  John  Pierce  and  L.  M.  Pierce;  W.  G.  Flake; 
Ellen  E.  Converse;  John  L.  Wessel,  M.D. ;  Dr.  H.  B. 
Woodard;  I.  S.  Jury;  E.  H.  Carpenter;  Maftie  Atkinson; 
H.  Clay  Moore;  F.  C.  Amsbary;  H.  F.  Temple;  W.  B. 
Wilshuser;   Mrs.    E.    E.    Murrey;    V.    W.    Carris;    Mrs.    W. 

E.  Jadwui;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Shoup;  W.  D.  Walker; 
Atlas  Coal  &  Supply  Co. ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Munson ;  Dr.  C.  C. 
Haxel;  L.  N.  Cooper;  Isaac  S.  Grossman;  David  .T.  Ells- 
worth; Dr.  A.  B.  Davenport;  Wayne  V.  Elliott;  E.  M. 
Scovill;  C.  B.  Darracott;  E.  E.  Gentry;  W.  T.  Letts;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Morris;  Carson  \V.  Masters;  Mrs.  Ernest  Ehrmann; 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Bloomberg;  W.  E.  Hhiman;  Dr.  W.  G.  Nor- 
man; Gertrude  A.  Winter;  M.  Ervvui;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tliomas  F.  Ryan;  Dr.  S.  B.  Hall;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman 
R.  Dewey;  E.  B.  Meyrowitz;  Fred  H.  Smith;  James  M. 
Whitehouse;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  L.  Megill ;  W.  H. 
Siemers;  Arthur  J.  Clark;  Ethel  Willard  Putnam;  F.  W. 
Beach;  Dr.  Kenneth  Noble;  J.  H.  Huddle;  E.  Noulins; 
Mildred  L.  Sanborn  and  Anna  E.  Watines;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Williams;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Christy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Pollock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Jenkins  and  Bernard 
Hulsebus;  Fred  D.  Freeman;  The  Warren  Lumber  Co.; 
L.  L.  Clark;  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Patterson;  L.  J.  Olson; 
SI.  L.  Rowe;  Dr.  Seymour  B.  Jfoon;  Mark  E.  Homer; 
C.  Hickok;  V.  Gishwiller;  S.  S.  Boys  of  M.  B.  McLeod, 
Warren,  Ark.;  W.  E.  Weidemeyer;  A.  B.  Haley;  John  M. 
Snead;  George  A.  Cogswell;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Moulton; 
The  Rose  Family;  J.  B.  McElwain;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Putney; 
P.  D.  Mouteon ;  Joseph  A.  Golden ;  Mildred  Evia  Smith ; 
Mrs.  Ira  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  and  Paulhie  Marion;  Mrs.  John 
B.  Dunn;  J.  S.  Couch;  Minnie  S.  Moodie;  Theodora 
Goodrich;  Gulf  Lodge  No.  197,  Velasco,  Texas;  Lucille  H. 
Snyder;  Virginia  B.  Noell;  Robert  K.  Myers;  Mrs.  G. 
N.    Biggs;    Dr.     Edward    \V.     Sprague;    George    Harland; 

A.  Adelia  Nichols;  Fanny  Lillie;  "Staten  Island  Eng- 
lishman"; G.  G.  Dufloth;  Dr.  I.  E.  Nervig;  A.  J.  Fay; 
Jlr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Mason;  Mary  Maxwell  Moore;  Atr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Young;  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey;  Al.  B.  ilanu; 
Mrs.  Ed.  Pope;  Dr.  H.  Reduig;  Frank  S.  Collins;  Dr. 
James  C.  Clark;  Maude  Wyse;  "In  Memory  of  Dorothy," 
Wooster,  C;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Axtell;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Farnsworth,  Jr.;  Dr.  W.  D.  Francis;  Dr.  F.  J.  I.cpak; 
Mrs:  Jasper  M.  Dresser;  R.  S.  Povey  and  Friend: 
George  Anderson;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hayes;  J.  P.  Wilkins ;  .Mrs. 
Lizzie  Wilde;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Whilhan;  Emory  C.  Baker;  M. 
V.  Doolittle;  Edward  Bjorklund;  D.  W.  Loose;  W. 
Crispin;  W.  Frank  Resell;  H.  E.  James;  Dr.  Milton 
Daily;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  I.  Jones;  Dr.  G.  Schmidt;  G.  N. 
llofVman;  Pauline  Wilcox  Smith;  Samuel  .Solins:  JJr. 
R.  W.  Simmons;  G.  T.  and  M.  Burns;  M.  A.  Carpen- 
ter; Bertha  Butler;  Dr.  B.  U.  Sims;  Adeline  Ely;  Luther 
Ely  and  SaLees  Kennard  Smith;  T.  H.  Ashton;  F.  B.- 
Clark;   Sarah    Benedict;    Celia    M.    Cruice:    Dr.    Nicholas 

B.  Bartz;  John  L.  Many,  Jr.;  W.  B.  Cooper;  Dr.  F. 
Janvier;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Johnson;  The  Collegetown 
Shop;    Lanella    B.    Heer;    Mrs.    J.    B.    Clayton    and    Mrs. 

F.  W.  Woodfin;  Harold  Anderson;  Clyde  Shultz  and 
Family;  W.  W.  Clark;  Mary  E.  Elder;  Andrew  Hydal; 
Ernest  G.  Hodgkins;  Fred  Hess;  Williams  &  Harvey; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Warren  Achorn ;  Andrea  J.  Belhea; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Plimell;  Gerald  W.  Weston;  M.  A.  G.  Walker; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  J.  Cresser;  H.  W.  Otis;  Dr.  G.  J. 
Zulch;  Mrs.  Bertha  Scantlebury;  James  Moiylson ;  G.  L. 
Norlander;  L.  H.  Moc;  D.  M.  Foster;  Dr.  A.  M.  Bow- 
den;  L.  L.  Houseknecht;  Mr.  and  Mfs.  G.  F.  Laughlin ; 
H.  R.  White;  F.  Trites;  Nancy  Lee  Hill;  W.  A.  Dunn; 
Dr.  H.  J.  Meunier;  O.  X.  Wot  ley;  Dr.  E.  W.  Arnold; 
M.  H.  Sparger;  Klary  Noetzli;  Mrs.  Frank  Taylor;  F.  M. 
Greer    &    Co.,    Marion,    Va. ;    Mrs.    M.    .\.    Stewart;    Hiram 

C.  Fargo;  M.  H.  Smith;  5tr.  and  Mrs.  .L  A.  Godfrey; 
Bernard  R.  .Smith;  Caroline  Paddock;  Selma  Biddell; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Spicker;  Maj.  John  W.  Leonard;  J.  Hanson; 
Mary    P.    Conklyn;   R.    W.    Ripley;    C.    D.    Lillie;   Willard 

F.  Boyd;  Mrs.  Matthew  Yassar;  Dr.  I.  W.  Irvin ;  Dr. 
T.  J.  Haile;  Alma  I.  Craig  and  Laura  A.  Craig;  Thos. 
Larson;  Dr.  F.  A.  Thayer  John  B.  Newton;  M.  E. 
Erhaugh;  Smith-Riddell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Dr. 
M.  S.  Bell;  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Dean;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
E.  Jackman;  S.  Schwab:  O.  W.  Wright;  G.  P.  Letts; 
Chas.  W.  Hill;  Edward  Finlay,  Jr.;  E.  Ray  Lhider  and 
Family;  Gertrude  E.  Stratton ;  Dr.  .4rthur  S.  Hamilton; 
Chas    H.    Hover;    May    E.    Glass;    Clarence    Grothe;    Mrs. 

A.  \V.  Dhismoor;  C.  D.  Howard;  Henry  S.  Loorais;  Dr. 
O.  P.  Honegger;  Mrs.  Ida  Rheinberg;  Transit  Dept., 
Atlantic  Natl.  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York;  C.  F. 
Ainiitage;  Mrs.  Charles  Brightberry  Bowling;  T.  J. 
(  lulifellow;  F.  Parrott;  W.  C.  Moore;  Mrs.  Emma 
.Moicdeiihall;  F.  Helen  Barker;  Dr.  C.  M.  Davis;  C.  R. 
Guthrie;   M.    E.    O'Neill;   Mrs.    Joseph   S.    Kaufman;   Alice 

B.  Myer;  Helen  L.  Atkins;  Thos.  M.  Kier;  Laura  Holt; 
Harrv  R.  Wilson;  Esther  Wipperman ;  Mary  .\.  Motfett; 
Margaret  M.  Hunter;  N.  R.  Bryson;  G.  F.  Burke;  G.  N. 
Larson;    Dr.     Arthur    J.     Booker;     Howard    Arnold;    Geo. 

C.  Noyes;  J.  G.  Ryan;  Stanley  Colter;  "«-A  Grade,  A- 
Class";  Eleanor  Rogerson;  7th  Grade  Geography  Class; 
Ge(-Together-Club,  Bridgeville  R.  D.  I.  Pa.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;    Dr.     Nancy    A.     Hoselton;    Margaret     Gunn;    Harrj' 

G.  Mvser;  E.  D.  Grumney;  G.  C.  Scarborough;  Sociiil 
Workers,  Berkshire,  N.  1". ;  Girls'  League  of  Alber- 
querque  H.  S..  New  Mexico;  F.  J.  Marker;  A.  W. 
Marker;  Bountiful  Junior  H.  S.,  Bountifull,  Utah;  Anna 
C.  Johnson  and  Emma  F.  Underwood;  Dr.  I.  C.  W. 
Fling;  Newton  T.  Roberts;  Robert  Watt;  Dr.  L.  P. 
Warren;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hamilton:  Louetta  Hetzel;  "A 
Subscriber,"  Orlando,  Fla. ;  John  A.  Still;  Hilda  Slowe; 
Will  D.  Austin;  Leila  M.  Taylor;  Ladies'  Bible  Class 
of  Northbrae  Community  Church,  Berkeley  Cal. ;  "Wilson 
Men's  Club,"  Wilson,  N.  Y. ;  R.  W.  Piper;  Fred 
Warner;  S.  A.  Brougbton ;  H.  J.  Newsau;  Rud  Mayer; 
N.  A.  Rowley;  A.  S.  HammonH.;  N.  W.  Beddall;  M.  W. 
JIayo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt  Goodrich:  "A  Friend," 
Quincy,  111.;  Grace  D.  Ferguson;  Jlrs.  Ida  Rheinberg; 
G.  M.  Flower;  F.  E.  Wade:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nolan; 
W.  P.  Stephen:  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gunion;  Mary  C.  Magulre; 
M.  W.  Bay;  Florence  M.  Dreisbach:  -\lpha  Phi  Omicron 
Sorority,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Knoop  Hardware  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood.  Chap.  D.  White- 
fish,  Mont. ;  J.  L.  Wandell ;  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Cumming ; 
Addie  L.  Allison;  Clinton  C.  Yemans  and  Family;  Sr. 
Class  High  School,  Elsberry,  Mo.;  .loseph  Leush;  J.  E. 
McCord;  D.  W.  Strickland:  J.  E.  Wells;  Jno.  C.  Cook; 
O.  J.  Hardin:  C.  E.  Mc.\uli(T;  Geo.  P.  Clap;  R.  Primmer; 
Dr.  E.  H.  Hamilton:  "From  a  Friend."  N.  Y.  City;  G. 
C.  Waters;  M.  C.  Pluck;  K.  A.  McCall;  Marj-  Smiley; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Titus;  "Anonymous,"  Ft.  Bragg,  Cal.;  Dr. 
N.  Starr;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Ward:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Reed; 
E.  H.  Watson;  John  L.  Burgen;  Kathryn  Fogle;  E.  Myer; 
John  Trebont;  Allen  Grant  Odell;  "Anonymous,"  Boli- 
var. Mo.'^  J.  F.  Giffln;  Bradford  Butler;  Florence  E. 
Triggs;  O.  D.  Jliller;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Peers;  H.  W.  Schone- 
wolf;  Georgia  Huntington:  R.  V.  Devlin;  L.  D.  Cornish; 
Dr.  George  Asburj-  Kerr;  Dr.  B.  L.  Pampel ;  Charles  D. 
Parmelee;  Mary  Virginia  Homar;  Marion  M.  Clay;  Anna 
R.  McLaughlin;  H.  John  Woodfln  and  Bartolme  Mitre; 
W.  Bagby;  W.  D.  Tillotson;  John  P.  Newell;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Hawkins;  A.  H.  Williams;  Mongomery  Smith;  G.   .Mexan- 


dci ;  Dr.  E.  R.  Kramer;  Norman  MacKintosh;  Norfolk 
Highland  School;  Nicholvillo  Home  Tel.  Co.,  N.  Y. :  7-H 
Grade,  tlh  Ave.  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Madalene  Lois 
SchaelTer:  Elizabeth  Nesbitt;  T.  J.  Dawson;  Jr.  Girls' 
High  School,  Titusville.  Pa.;  Ellen  G.  Millard;  E.  B. 
Krager;  Chas.  K.  Kvans;  Mrs.  Blake  D.  Applewhite; 
G.  .A.  Weber;  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.;  Mary  Cornell  Bristol 
and  Mother;  G.  E.  Hughey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Boyden ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Davis;  J.  W.  W.  Dimon;  H.  A. 
Bowman;  Robt.  L.  Butler;  Marjorie  J.  Eddy;  Jean  Gil- 
man;  Mrs.  M.  K.  Byers;  K.  S.  Gibson;  Harriet  H. 
Mason:  Marion  F.  Smith;  Jennie  Swan;  G.  H.  Thomas; 
Elizabeth  Green;  Helen  Osbaud;  Thelma  Cohoon;  B.  O. 
Thrasher;  Maurice  Danziger;  L.  E.  Teuscher;  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Soutbwick;  W.  R.  Day;  Adelaide  L.  Proctor  and 
Clara  M.  Proctor;  O.  W.  Guilbert;  Fred  P.  Carlton; 
C.  W.  Cobb;  D.  X.  Lehman;  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Tarrant; 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Quinby;  Ward  Williams:  Dr.  Charles  Jl. 
Stiles;  H.  C.  Goodrich;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lauffer;  D.  .V. 
Filler;  "Anonymous,"  Springfield,  O. ;  W.  S.  Mooro; 
Lucien  B.  Horton;  Women's  Asso.,  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  Cong.  Church,  Middleburj-,  Vt. ;  C.  E.  Stouter; 
Cal.  Balmer;  Emma  L.  .Tones;  F.  W.  Hutchinson;  Marie 
A.  Parmateer;  Robert  L.  Myers;  J.  H.  Hermard;  J. 
Youtiger;  James  L.  Utter;  Dr.  Ward  Burdick;  Mrs. 
George  ISooker;  L.  H.  Newburgh;  C.  G.  Goodrich;  "M. 
L.  F.,"  Mt.  Vernon,  la.;  C.  F.  Scroggs;  L.  M.  CundifT 
and  Family;  R.  O.  Rollo;  Henry  Rolf  Brown;  Caroline 
Rliotert;  Dr.  J.  W.  Woodbridge;  H.  B.  Boyer;  C.  Kil- 
burn;  Ham  Grigg;  E.  W.  Hutchinson;  E.  L.  Rector;  \V. 
H.  .\bbott;  Horace  E.  Morse;  Mrs.  Robert  Orr;  Dr.  F. 
E.  Jones;  Dora  Lee  Bishop;  H.  E.  Monk;  Edward  Hand; 
Beatrice  C.  Milnnr;  C.  S.  Garrett;  Ethel  Hutchinson:  Dr. 
John  M.  Bell ;  Dr.  F.  B.  Corey ;  Samuel  E.  McCaw ;  Pres. 
S.  S.  of  New  Scotland,  N.  Y.,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. ;  Elsie 
R.  Stager:  C.  E.  Beck;  V.  E.  Ernst;  Rudolph  Graded 
School,  Wis.;  Mrs.  E.  K.  Cumming:  Emma  J.  Clay; 
.Toe  and  Isabelle  Shull:  Thomas  T.  White;  Unity  Club. 
Colbert.  Wash.;  .\lbert  Tx)ebs:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Miller; 
"Memory  of  .Anna  .VIcI.eod  Traulmau."  Thornton,  Ark. ; 
E.  V.  Oakley;  "Charity.  "  E.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Ruth  E. 
Duiisford'  J>r.  Henrietta  L.  Exton ;  Clarence  H.  Russell; 
J)oiothy  L.  Davis:  Wm.  Lewis  Fader;  Dr.  E.  W.  Hamil- 
ton and  others;  Raymond  Cranes;  E.  VV.  Fields:  lidna 
T.  Barron;  ,S.  L.  Crebs:  Eliz.  M.  Mercer;  Mrs.  Nellie 
Shields;  J.  Howell  Coiiklin ;  J.  A.  Canipbell ;  Herbert  D. 
Tvceling;  F.  A.  Pickeruig:  G.  lA.vin  Aynesworth :  W.  M. 
lloMig:   W.    H.    J>iane;    Mrs.    Sarah    J.    Beeclier:    Mrs.    M. 

E.  Elliott ;  Laura  tJiUlersleevc;  Liniise  Christiansen;  Ham- 
ilton W.  McKay;  (Jilbert  A.  Frost;  Wayne  C.  Williams; 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freii  .Merrill;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  I). 
Williams;  W.  D.  Chamberlain;  10.  H.  Dunn  &  Co.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J).  L.  Van  Horji;  (has.  ,S.  Jameson: 
.M.    T.    Lillehaugen    and    Family:    Herman    L.    Harris:    V. 

A.  Wieting;  "In  Memory  of  Fritzie,"  New  Y'ork  Cit.v : 
C.  Frank  Phipps;  W.  D.  SliatT;  Olive  Dassonville;  Wm. 
H.  Kolscn ;  Helen  and  Samnt-l  Baxter;  J.  M.  Stoddard: 
"The  Mother  of  Three."  UiiTimoiid,  Ind.  ;  Rev.  B.  II. 
TCvcritt:  Dr.  L.  C.  Weeks;  J.  HamiH.i.i  Potter;  V,.  O. 
Sc'hi'inierhorn ;  A.  Yahn:  Dramatic  Club  of  Slocklon 
H.  S.,  Stockton,  Cal.;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Meek;  .Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Jas.  L.  Pinks;  Fortnightly  Club  of  Gig  Harbor,  Wash.; 
ITen  Scott;  Ruth  !>lephenson:  ".\nonymous."  Orange, 
.V.  J.;  W.  II.  Kcitig:  Dr.  Faith  S.  Kemper;  S.  C. 
.Spalding;  C.  W.  Crouse;  Ettlo  E.  Peterson;  J.  S.  Wolfe; 
M.  C.  Overton;  Miriam  Inglis;  Ida  M.  Gilbert:  John  E. 
Coniiaday;  .Teainie  Van  Larssen;  S.  C.  Donnally;  J.  A. 
Boyce;  L.  -\lvin  Seelye;  H.  E.  Eaton;  Willis  T.  Davis; 
-iivher  M.  Graham;  Dr.  X.  L.  Luiquist:  R.  W.  Hill; 
C.  O.  Dunn;  .Mrs.  Geo.  Thayer:  Arthur  Pajtridge;  W.  T. 
Walters;  John  Khik  Clark;  Morton  Macartney;  R.  M. 
Shearer;  N.  T.  Goldberg;  .\iniie  X.  JJresser;  Minerva 
Adams:  C.  W.  Haasis;  L.  M.  Chatfield ;  H.  C.  Seubert; 
Dr.  Ross  P.  Cox ;  Omar  Wilson ;  L.  F.  Cannon ;  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Merrill;  William  H.  Sloan;  R.  D.  Brodie;  W.  L. 
Wetmore;  S.  J.  Meneely;  Eleanor  E.  Wortendyke;  Dr. 
Geo.  T.  Wilson;  Wm.  JI.  Sandford;  Josephine  W.  Whit- 
comb;  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Conway;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Fiuley;  Frank 
Littleford;  Eugene  Murray   and  Mrs.   F.   L.   Murray;  Nellie 

F.  Shorey:  Ed  Stone;  Edw.  M.  Tuttle;  Fred  H.  Haynes; 
F.  F.  Attix;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Kiser;  H.  T.  Buchatian;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Fink:  Mrs.  H.  O.  Hilduig;  W.  E. 
Rumsav;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Shirer  and  Daugther;  Walter  C. 
Douglas;  H.  Ray  Hall;  Mrs.  X.  Dingman ;  Guy  M.  Buig- 
ham;  Boys'  Class  of  Douglas  Intermediate  School.  Urbana, 
Ohio;  Ju:iior  Class  Bedford  High  School,  Bedford,  Iowa; 
Chas.  Johnson:  St.  .Tolm's  Lailies'  Bible  Class;  Millers- 
burg,  Ohio;  Eugene  W.  Harrington;  R.  J.  Schusman;  J.  P. 
Warren;  .Sophomore  Girls,  Titusville,  Pa.;  Carolyn 
Mandle;  William  T.  Ellis;  A.  Louise  Horsfall;  Percy 
Vittum;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall;  Dr.  F.  Wenz;  J. 
Hedgpeth:  Doris  Boggs;  M.  J.  Bennett;  Helen  M.  Waldo; 
Lois  Clark;  Jas.  P.  Grey:  Wm.  R.  Sprague:  Robert  B. 
Echols:    Katheruie    Fay;    Josephine    Martha    Olmstead;    G. 

B.  Massey;  Dr.  Stewart  Lewis;  Nellie  D.  Booker;  E. 
Randolph  Page;  H.  B.  Holmes;  Wm.  F.  Johnson:  W. 
H.  Carr;  V.  S.  Rabb,  Jr.;  L.  J.  Siverson;  J.  B.  Eckhart; 
J.  M.  Ohie;  Snianel  D.  Hollis;  X.  S.  Gimble;  W.  E. 
Bundle;  Mary  Hall;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Buckhigham; 
Herald  Publishing  Co..  Albany,  Ga.;  Elizaljeth  P.  Mattes; 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Kinch;  John  T.  Truesdell :  J.  M.  Willis; 
-Mary  Goosetree;  Robert  X.  Stotz;  Henry  -Xdaras;  H.  R. 
Wright;  W.  S.  Lawrence:  Mrs.  D.  W.  Karraker;  J.  G. 
Pauly;  Mrs.  V.  G.  Hinshaw;  Clinton  L.  Babcock:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Scars;  M.  Wren;  Dr.  Ida  M. 
Nulton;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Grove;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gallagher;  Anna 
M.  Brlnkley;  Wm.  B.  Alwood;  Alice  H.  Tliornton ; 
Marshall  Swallow;  W.  E.  Marthi;  W.  N.  Bragg;  Ralph 
Brenton;  Peter  GudabI:  Julia  Watts  Comstock;  A.  B. 
Carrithers;  Dura  Louise  CockrcU;  E.  C.  Birdsay;  "A 
Friend,"  Philk.,  Pa.:  Nellie  "M.  Hardie;  Geo.  W.  Gor- 
rell;  Miss  K.  E.  Pettigrew;  J.  N.  Smoot;  Robt.  H. 
Dale;  Frank  S.  and  Alice  B.  Harris;  Miiuiie  H.  Jonesi 
-Arthur  Coupal;  Miss  A.  J.  Buckley;  D.  H.  McCoUough; 
Mrs.  Paul  Castles:  Maty  E.  Tliompson;  Jno.  O.  Shone; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  G.  Meariis;  H.  H.  Moser;  J.  F.  Brahm- 
stadt;  Sophia  Dickenson;  R.  S.  Wormser;  Wm.  H. 
Pendry;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Anderson;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Paul  KinsI}-;  George  H.  Low;  Jessie  .May  Hooper;  Mr. 
and  Jlrs.  J.  F.  Maltern;  Mrs.  Celsus  Perrie;  W.  S. 
LeBaron;  Jane  O.  Stewart;  E.  L.  Durty ;  P.  W.  Lyon;  A. 
Meyenberg  and  others;  J.  W.  HoUoway;  Laura  A. 
Leonard;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Fisher;  Dr.  L.  W.  Schermann; 
Edith  Alexander;  D.  J.  .fohnstone;  Dr.  .T.  J.  Zaun; 
-Agnes  N.  Blackwell;  William  E.  Franck;  Dr.  Cecil  C. 
Smith;  Anna  L.  Cusop;  Dr.  Archie  L.  Oberdorfer;  F.  H. 
Bridwell;  Anne  S.  Cbilds;  Willie  Beasley;  Ralph  W. 
Kelly;  E.  Grostler;  G.  B.  Bird;  J.  V.  Smith;  D.  P. 
Hyatt;  Jno.  V.  Shultz;  Dr.  .\dams;  "Anonymous,"  La 
Cygne.  Kans. ;  Mrs.  V.  V.  Murphy;  S.  C.  Williams; 
R.  W.  Prichard;  "Bobbie"  David  Fusfeld;  Eleanor  Ron- 
son;  Arthur  H.  Ferguson;  Lily  May  Clark;  Emma  H. 
Newton;    M.     E.     Potter:     Mrs.     .August  a    S.     Taft;     John 

E.  Ray;  -A.  N.  Johnson;  H.  H.  Hardin;  Ijois  Brown 
I.indsey;  G.  M.  Douglass:  Edwin  and  Randall  Strate  and 
Emerson  aii<l   A'irguiia  Gilliam;  Lena  George;  ,T.   J.   Davis; 

F.  R.  McMuriy;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  R.  R.  llickson;  Dr. 
R.  C.  Finlay;  Dr.  W,  M.  Sheridan:  Mrs.  Arthur~Winter; 
Dr.  Frederick  Jones;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Drew;  W.  T.  Hollinger; 
Margaret  Walbridge ;  Gates  Family ;  F.  D.  Chapin ; 
Wm.  P.  Coleman;  F.  R.  White  and  failiily;  Franklin  I. 
Carter;  Thos.  W.  Grosvenor;  C.  W.  Janes;  Floyd  J. 
Lawrence;  Susan  E.  Jfoore;  P.  E.  Bowen;  Dr.  J.  O. 
Blackerby;  Wm.  E.  Barker;  Jos.  Boyington;  W.  Mc- 
Martin;   Chas.    Cornelius;   C.    F.    Royer;   B.    J.   Hangford; 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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"Now  ril  Tell  You  How 

We  Saved  That  Money" 

*'1^7E  stoj)ped  using  a  dozen  different  grades  and 
V  V  l<^inds  of  paper  for  our  forms,  and  standardized 
our  piinting  on  one  reliable,  watermarked  bond. 

"We  chose  Hammernnll  Bond,  because  we  found  it 
the  one  paper  which  combines  cjuahtN ,  price,  and  dis- 
tribution so  as  to  make  standardization  feasible. 

"It  has  the  cjuality  for  our  letterheads,  and  for  the 
forms  that  go  into  our  files.  It's  low  enough  in  price  so 
that  we  can  use  it  for  forms  that  are  thrown  away  the 
same  day  they  are  used. 

"We're  able  to  use  different  colors  to  distinguish  our  ^ 

forms,  which  means  that  they're  quickly  handled,  and 
don't  go  astray: 

"Our  printer  tells  me  Hammernnll  is  the  lowest- 
priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market,  and  I  have 
one  pretty  good  reason  for  thinking  he  is  right  we 
haven't  had  to  argue  about  a  bill  since  he  began  using 
Hammermill  Bond." 

^  ou,  too,  can  save  money,  and  get  more  satisfactory 
results,  by  standardizing  your  forms  and  letterheads 
on  Hammermill  Bt)nd.  Distributed  by  108  leading 
jKijier  merchants,  supplied  by  good  j")rinters. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  eOMPANY,  Erh;,  Pa. 
Lookjbr  this  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


EMORANOUM  RrrERCMcC  El'P 
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^'i^lhh 


Wd^aai 


H  A^D^'  forni>  tli.it  s.ivc  time  anrl 
stfps  for  tlic  l)ii>y  man  arc  con- 
taiiipj  in  oui  free  Hammermill 
portfolios.  XN'rite  us  and  we  will 
send  you  tlu-  portfolio  that  will 
be    of    greatest    interest    to    you. 
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Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 

Industry.      ^/>jf 


;>  A.  Carr  Ryder 

— raiser  of 
cain  and  windows 


A  STICKING  window  is  a 
law  unto  itself.  Open 
when  it's  snowing,  closed 
when  we're  stifled — glued  tight,  deadlocked 
against  the  pull  of  bruised  tingling  fingers 
and  straining  muscles.  Oh !  to  put  your  foot 
through  it !  Confound  the  trolley  company 
anyhow!     Why  don't  they  fix  it? 

This  is  a  natural  way  to  go  on — unless  we 
happen  to  think  of  the  other  —  and  bigger  — 
problems  which  the  street  railway  people  have 
to  wrestle  with. 

How  to  get  ten  extra  cars  at  Main  and 
Center  Streets  at  ten  minutes  past  five  every 
evening — how  to  take  care  of  the  crowd  M^hen 
Caruso  or  the  circus  comes  to  town — how  to 
shovel  a  blizzard  or  two  off  the  tracks  and 
keep  things  moving  day  and  night. 

If  the  trolley  company  didn't  ordinarilj- 
find  the  right  answers,  getting  dovvii  to  work 
would  be  even  more  of  a  hardship. 

And  in  recent  years  this  business  of  carry- 
ing people  has  meant  some  pretty  tall  figuring 
in  the  effort  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Many 
communities  have  seen  the  light  and  granted 
a  higher  fare  to  assure  a  better  service. 

If  our  town  has  not,  maybe  it  ought. 
Certainly  in  our  daily  life  we  need  good 
service,  and  if  the  town  is  to  grow  the  street 
railway  should  grow  with  it. 

This  service  may  never  be  perfect,  but  what 
human  thing  is?  And  that  man  who  runs 
down  the  company  and  all  its  works  because 
he  can't  budge  a  window,  ought  he  not  mix 
with  his  blame  some  feeling  of  appreciation 
for  the  service  he  undeniably  is  getting — the 
safe  journey  in  fair  weather  or  foul? 

In  any  case,  let  us  judge  our  public  servants 
on  the  "same  human  basis  we  want  to  be  judged 
ourselves,  not  by  the  little  lacks  but  by  the 
bigger  acts. 


l^n  22  ■^^^  mechanical  perfection  of  each 
fc*^*  telephone  instrument  bearing  the 
Western  Electric  name-plate  is  one  basis  for  confi- 
dence in  every  electrical  product  which  this  Company 
distributes  for  use  in  office,  home  and  factory. 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


THE  HIGH   COST   OF  THE  UNEX- 

PECTED,  IN  CASH  AND 

ACCIDENTS 

A  1  THEN  a  stamping-press  operator 
^  *  sticks  his  hand  into  the  press  in  order 
to  release  the  material  which  is  sticking,  he 
loses  time,  and  perhaps  one  day  he  loses  a 
finger,  too.  When  there  is  a  bump  in  the 
floor  which  causes  a  truck  to  drop  a  box  on 
a  man's  foot,  there  is  delay  as  well  as  injury 
to  the  man.  These  accidents  are  symp- 
toms of  iuefficieney,  whi(^h  costs  time  and 
money,  even  when  it  (50sts  no  more  than  ^ 
that.  The  cost  of  things  that  happen  un- 
expectedly conies  high,  but  most  of  these 
unexpected  happenings  could  be  avoided 
by  a  little  more  eificiency,  argues  Sidney 
J.  Williams  in  Factor n.  Why  was  the  oper- 
ator ait  the  stani]>ing-press  hurt?  Because 
his  material  kept  sticking  in  the  die,  and  he 
had  to  reach  in  to  releasti  it.  He  did  this, 
perhaps,  one  thoiisand  or  ten  thousand 
times  without  injury.  One  day  the 
l^lunger  came  down  and  took  off  a  finger. 
But  every  one  of  the  one  thousand  or  ten  ' 
thousand  times  he  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
press  he  lost  one  or  more  seconds.  When 
the  man  was  hurt  it  was  called  an  accident, 
but,  says  the  WTiter,  an  accident  has  no 
place  in  the  1920  plant,  and  he  goes  on: 

Modern  large-scale  production  is  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  absolutely  monotonous 
regularity.  A  machine  performs  the  same 
operation,  minute  after  minute,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  It 
performs  this  operation  in  the  best  possible 
way.  Any  deviation  from  that  way — any- 
thing happening  unexpectedly  —  means 
delay,  waste,  decreased  production.  In 
other  words,  accidents  in  the  broad  sense 
are  the  exact  reverse  of  efficiency — whether 
the  accidents  injure  any  one  or  not.  If  one 
out  of  one  hundred  or  one  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand of  these  "things  happening  unexpect-  . 
edly  "  happens  also  to  injure  some  one,  that 
accident  is  chiefly  important,  not  in  itself, 
but  because  it  draws  attention  to  all  the 
other  accidents  which  had  passed  unnoticed. 

What,  then,  am  I,  as  a  perfectly  non- 
human  engineer,  going  to  do  about  it? 
When  I  receive  a  report  from  the  factory 
hospital  that  .lohn  Smith's  finger  has  been 
cut  off  in  a  stamping-press,  I  am  going  to 
find  out  why  and  how  it  happened.  Gen- 
erally I  find  that  a  similar  accident  can  be 
prevented  by  making  some  change  in  the 
press  or  in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  that 
particular  operation,  and  that  this  change 
will  also  increase  production.  When  I  re- 
ceive a  report  that  Tony  Novak's  foot  has 
been  crusht  by  a  box  falling  from  a  truck, 
I  inquire  at  once  why  and  how  it  happened ; 
and  very  often  I  find  that  it  happened  be- 
cause there  was  a  hole  in  the  floor,  or  a  • 
passageway  insufficiently  lighted,  or  be- 
cause the  sides  of  the  truck  were  not  higli 
enough,  or  because  the  truck  was  not  well 
adapted  to  transporting  that  particular 
kind  of  box.  I  remedy  these  things,  and  I 
find  that  thereafter  my  trucking  proceeds 
more  smoothly,  the  machine-operators  do 
not  tave  to  wait  so  often  for  material,  and 
there  are  not  so  many  broken  boxes. 

Take  another  case — the  case  of  a  plant 

in  which  the  material  handled  gives  off  a 


poisonous  or  injurious  dust.  This  mate- 
rial is  transported  in  a  large  box,  carried 
by  a  crane,  and  the  box  is  dumped  into  a 
bin.  During  this  dumping  operation  a 
cloud  of  dust  arises.  The  men  employed 
at  that  point  occasionally  become  ill,  in 
spite  of  the  respirators  which  have  been 
provided  for  them.  To  stop  this,  T  devise 
a  new  kind  of  box  with  a  trap-door  in  the 
bottom  to  which  the  crane  chain  is  attached. 
The  crane  sets  the  box  carefully  on  top  of 
the  bin;  wh(»n  the  chain  is  still  further 
lowered,  the  trap-door  opens  and  the  mk- 
terial  slides  into  the  bin.  The  small 
amount  of  dust  which  arises  is  caught  at 
once  by  a  suction  syst(im  to  which  a  power- 
ful fan  is  attached.  The  dust  carried  out 
by  this  system  is  caught  by  passing  the 
air  through  bags  in  a  special  enclosed  room 
— and  the  value  of  the  dust  saved  is  enough 
to  pay  3/)  i)er  cent,  a  year  on  the  cost  of 
changing  the  system.  In  addition,  the 
labor  of  several  men  is  saved.  The  new 
method,  design(^d  originally  to  protect  the 
workmen  from  injurious  dust,  has  increased 
production  and  decreased  tlie  cost. 

I  go  further.  One  part  of  the  process  in 
this  factory  is  carried  on  in  a  large  number 
of  small  units,  requiring  the  continuous 
attention  of  twenty-three  men.  The  equip- 
ment is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  apply 
a  suction  system,  nor  to  wet  down  t  he  dust, 
and  the  men  are  constantly  exposed  to  it. 

I  propose  something  revolutionary — to 
design  one  great  automatic  machine  to  take 
the  place  of  all  these  small  units.  The 
"practical"  men  who  have  been  in  the 
plant  for  a  lifetime  say  it  can  not  be  done. 
The  president  of  the  company  more  than 
half  l)elieves  them;  but,  says  he,  "Go  • 
ahead  and  try  it;  you  may  succeed  in  cut- 
ting out  som(^  of  the  hazards  of  these  men." 
I  work  on  this  machines  for  a  year — and  it 
runs.  It  runs  successfully,  it  eliminates 
entirely  twenty  of  the  twenty-three  men, 
and  the  remaining  tlin>e  are  exposed  to  no 
more  hazard  than  is  the  i)resident  himself 
in  his  office.  The  iniprov<Mnent,  under- 
taken as  a  health  ineasun>,  i)roves  to  bo  a 
tremendous  saver  of  time  and  mtmey. 

Thes(!  cases  are  typical  of  what  progres- 
sive engineers  and  managers  in  every  in- 
dustry are  doing  to-day.  They  are  finding 
tlmt  accidents  which  injure  people  are  often 
symptoms  of  inefficiency  and  waste,  and 
th<>y  are  improving  their  machinery  and 
their  methods. 

At  any  lim<>,  tlie  d(>sign  of  machinery  or 
equipment  is  basinl  on  a  balance  Ix'tween 
the  cost  of  materials  and  power  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  cost  of  labor  on  tlie  other 
hand,  as  they  exist  at  that  particuhir  lime 
and  place.  If  labor  is  cheap,  it  does  not 
pay  to  build  elaborate  machinery.  As 
labor  becomes  more  expensive  and  ma- 
chinery and  power  comparatively  less  ex- 
jK-nsive,  it  pays  to  use  more  tnachinery 
and  less  labor.  The  balance  between  these 
two  elements  has  always  b(>en  changing 
gradually. 

During  t]i(>  past  five  years  tliis  change 
has  been  very  rapid.  Lalior  has  been  very 
s(rarce  and  v(>ry  expensive.  ]\Ta('hin(>ry 
and  power  have  bcH-ome  somewhat  more 
exp(>nsive,  but  the  advance  has  been  much 
less  rapid  than  llu*  advance  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  Kcononiists  tell  us  that  a  large  part, 
at  least,  of  this  change  is  permanent. 
There  are  bound  to  be  a  tremendous  ovt>r- 
hauling  and  redesigning  of  all  industrial 
nquipmctnt  in  the  next  few  years.  There- 
lore,  engineers  have  to-day  a  greater  oppor- 
I  unity  than  they  have  (>ver  had  before  to 
redesign  their  machinery  and  equipment, 
<  liminate  the  accidents  which  sometimes 
spell  injury,  but  always  spell  ineflicieucy — 
and  make  money  by  it. 


Proteding  Large  Metal  Surfaces 

THE  combination  of"  zero  weather  and  bril- 
liant sunlight  is  a  grueling  test  ot  the  ability 
oi Lucas  Metal  Coattrs  to  protert  large  metal  sur- 
faces. The  metal  exposed  to  the  warm  sunlight 
expands;  that  in  the  shade  contrafls;  the  whole 
surface  undergoes  a  constant  shrinking  and  stretch- 
ing, Lucas  Metal  Coaters  meet  this  condition 
with  unusual  flexibility.  They  become  a  part  of" 
the  metal,  expanding  and  contradling  uniformly 
with  it,  penetrating  every  crevice,  leaving  no 
loophole  for  rust. 

Lucas  Metal  Coaters  are  noted  for  their  durabil- 
ity. Lucas  Red  Lead  Preservative  for  priming  coat 
possesses  greater  elasticity,  tenacity,  and  covering 
capacity  than  straight  red  lead;  Lucas  Metalife^ 
for  subsequent  coats,  is  obtainable  in  six  attraftivc 
and  serviceable  colors. 

Serul/ur  our  Paint  ScaiuiarJi^anon  Plun  /or  targe  inJustrioJ  conccmt 
PHILADELPHIA 

NBWTORE       PITTSBURGH       CHICAGO       BOSTON       OAKLAND,  CAXi. 

A8HBVILLB,  N.  C.  BDFFALO.N.T.  DENVER,  COLO. 

nODSTON,  TBXA8  J  ACK60NVILLB,  FLA.    MEMPHIS,  TBNN. 

BICHUOND,  VA.  BAVANNAH,  OA. 


Purposely  Made  for  E'very  Purpose 
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oda?buntains  ^ 


Martin  Cigar  Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa 

pORRECT  princi- 
v^  pies  of  operation 

involving  many  valuable, 
exclusive  patented  features 
are  developed  to  the  highest 

degree  of  perfection  in  the  Walrus 
WHITE-ICELESS  Soda  Fountain, 

Leading  Drug  Stores. 
Hotels,  Cigar  Stores 
and  Confectioneries 
everywhere  recognize 
WALRUS    superiority. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

WALRUS  MFG.  CO. 

Soda  Fountains  Carbonators 

Store  Fixtures 

Decatur.  Illinois 

B€preeentative6  in  all  Principal  Cities 


W/icrcHnltui'  Soda  JonnlainsilivMadc 
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THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    neodcl     in     .  vei 

Amerit-aii  lii.me  where  oduL-ati<.in  ami  L-uUiir**  are  truly  i-steeiiuMl. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556We.t27thSt.,Depl.L.D..  New  York 


The 


/  tir 


>  fur 


mest  of  table  syi 
nn  cakes,  waffles  ;ind  biscuit.  1- 

nadiilterated  juice  of  Louisiana 

me — (iifferent  in  taste.     Not  to  f)e  had 

m  Healers.     Send  one  dollar  and  receive  this  indi 

package  hy  prepaid  parcel  post, 

STRAWBERRY  GROWERS  SELLING  CO.,  Inc 
Haminondf  La. 


idual 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 


f  vcg-   \ 


Direct  from  our  farm 
toyou.  Fresh  and  always  grow. 
The  newest  and  best  varieties  of  veg- 
etables and  flowers.  A  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  and  a  sample  of 
a  beautiful  new  poppy /ree, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  65,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Tycos 


^ 


.^ 


/brUour  Individual 

11^      ITS  A  BAROMETER 
*^^       OF  BODJLY  HEAtT« 
ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 


■"       'ROCHESTER  liJ.Y.  ?    . 

There's  a^c<«orS>A>rThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


WHAT  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANK  MIGHT  BE,  BUT  IS  NOT 


IF  our  Governiiif'ul  would  run  its  Post- 
office  savings-hanks  in  a  way  to  encour- 
age small  savings  accounts  in  every  possible 
way,  says  ISlr.  Arthur  Brisl>ano  in  one  of  his 
editorials,  foreign  workers  would  not  be 
robbed  by  dishonest  foreign  banking  con- 
cerns, nor  would  th.ey  be  led  to  send  their 
savings  out  of  the  country.  In  an  article 
in  /.c.s/tc's  Tl>t'/,-?^,  Mr.  Harry  T.  IMiteheU 
concludes  that  the  Postal-Savings  System, 
as  to-day  operated  and  regulated,  "seems  to 
be  in  the  position  of  a  poor  ori)han  dying 
for  the  want  of  a  little  affection  and  intelli- 
gent care."  Tlie  Postal-Savings  System 
was  established  in  June,  1910.  For  ten 
years  the  amount  of  money  deposited  has 
been  constantly  increasing,  "and  for  ten 
years  the  returns  have  shown  fat  profits  on 
Uncle  Sam's  .side  of  the  ledger."  Mr.  Ya\- 
gene  Meyer,  Jr.,  has  been  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  system  from  the  banker's  view- 
point. He  laments  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try lags  so  far  behind  European  countries 
in  developing  postal-savings.  He  points 
out  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  for  the 
country  from  a  financial  point  of  view  to 
get  the  money  now  hoarded  in  stockings 
and  money-belts  into  credit  channels 
through  these  government  banks.  Among 
the  defects  which  he  has  noted  in  tiie  i)res- 
ent  law  are  the  limitation  of  interest-rate 
to  2  per  cent.,  a  number  of  hampering  regu- 
lations, and  the  fact  that  out  of  about 
5.j,000  post-offices  in  the  country  only  6,439 
are  authorized  to  accept  deposits,  and,  what 
is  worse,  he  saye,  as  quoted  in  Leslie's,  is 
tlie  fact  that  the  Government  is  actually 
cutting  down  the  number  of  l)anks  in  oper- 
ation. "In  1912  there  were  12,823  in 
operation.  To-day  there  are  but  6,439." 
Concurring  with  Mr.  Meyer,  in  the  opinion 
that  a  larger  and  more  liberal  Postal-Sav- 
ings System  presents  the  likeliest  and  most 
logical  means  of  acquiring  the  billions 
needed  to  make  up  for  the  war's  destruc- 
tion of  capital,  so  Mr.  Mitchell  says  in 
Leslie's,  "are  men  like  Herbert  Hoover, 
Clarkson  Potter,  a  New  York  banker  and 
former  assistant  director  of  the  War  Sav- 
ings Organization  in  Washington;  Hywel 
Davies,  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  in 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor;  Sydney 
Hillman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  the  United  States; 
Charles  A.  Fullaway,  formerly  assistant 
director  of  the  Postal  Savings  System,  and 
a  host  of  other  men  of  practical  foresight — 
all  apt  students  of  political  and  social  eco- 
nomics." The  chief  fault  of  the  system,  in 
IMr.  FuUawaj^'s  opinion,  is  its  low  interest- 
rate — 

Thousands  of  people  could  be  induced 
to  open  government  accounts  if  the  basis 
of  return  were  more  worth-while.  Pri- 
vately  owned    thanks  are  paying  4J^   per 


cent,  and  higher.  The  rate  on  postal-sav- 
ings should  be  fixt  at  a  figure  just  under 
that.  We  should  then  see  money  that  is 
being  hoarded  in  stockings  and  money- 
belts  come  pouring  back  int.)  circulation. 
Still  another  need  is  an  increase  in  the  pay 
of  fourth-class  postmasters,  to  encourage 
them  to  build  up  a  saving  busines.s. 

]Mr.  IMeyer  is  quoted  as  saying,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  interest-rate  suggestion: 

If  a  higher  interest-rate  were  allowed  cm 
ptistal  savings,  and  if  all  of  the  5">,000  post- 
offices  were  permitted  to  accept  deposits, 
we  could  change  the  psychology  of  spend- 
ing into  the  psychology  of  saving.  Five 
hundred  million  dollar^  a  year  is  a  low 
estimate  for  the  difference  in  this  matter 
alone.  It  would  bring  forth  from  tinuirous 
hoarders  a  minimum  of  $250,000,000  in 
coin  and  currency  to  restore  to  circidation, 
and  would  save  at  least  $200,000,000  of  the 
estimated  $500,000,000  that-  is  lost  each 
year  by  people  who  put  their  surplus  money 
into  wildcats. 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  Davie.s 
that  "if  the  Government  would  open 
branch  Postal-Savings  Banks  near  large 
industrial  plants  and  merely  keep  them 
open  on  pay  days,  and  perhaps  for  one  or 
two  days  afterward,  it  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  stability  of  labor."  Mr. 
Hoover,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  article 
in  Leslie's,  became  aware  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  Postal-Savings  System  when  study- 
ing some  of  the  Washington  departments 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency.  Mr. 
Hoover's  criticisms  are  set  down  as  follows: 

Even  the  2  per  cent,  allowance  of  the 
original  act  has  been  defeated  by  the  de- 
partmental regulation  which  decrees  tlmt 
no  interest  at  all  be  paid  except  on  deposits 
that  remain  untouched  a  full  year.  An 
examination  of  the  annual  reports  reveals 
the  fact  that  depositors  do  not  receive  much 
in  excess  of  1  per  cent.  For  example,  in 
1918  the  average  deposits  were  between 
$125,000,000  and  $130,000,000,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  depositors  was  $1,259,000. 

Not  only  is  the  System  subject  to  criti- 
cism for  tliis,  but  the  same  annual  reports 
show  that  profits  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1918,  chiefly  from  redeposit  in 
banks  at  21^2  pei"  cent.,  amounted  to  $1,- 
135,000.  If  a  complete  balance-sheet  wore 
made  from  the  beginning,  it  would  prob- 
ably show  a  100  per  cent,  per  annum  profit 
on  any  capital  invested  by  the  Government 
in  the  early  years  of  the  System,  and  on 
any  capital  extension  that  has  been  neces- 
sary in  the  Post-office  Department. 

Such  an  operation  in  private  banks  would 
be  dignified  by  the  term  'profiteering,'  and 
a  public  demand  would  require  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation by  the  attorney-general. 

The  certificate  of  deposit  the  Postal- 
Savings  Banks  give  as  a  receipt  is  in  itself 
a  most  misleading  document.  It  states  in 
unequivocal  terms  that  interest  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  but  neglects  to 
mention  the  fact  that  no  interest  whatever 
is  paid  imiess  the  money  remains  on  deposit 
a  full  year.     If  an  individual  or  a  private 


CONTACT 


WIRES  cohweh  the  continent — and 
beyond  to  keep  throbbing  arter- 
ies of  trade  and  commerce  in  quick 
contact,  regardless  of  distance. 

The  telephone  carries  your  message, 
orally.  The  telegraph  transmits  it  as 
words  only.  But  if  your  messages  are  to 
convey  the  personality  they  represent— 
the  ideals  and  business  principles  char- 
acteristic of  you — they  must  be  written, 
on  rich,  strong  bond  paper.  Paper  that 
accurately  reflects  your  individuality 
and  that  of  your  house.  Systems  Bond 
establishes  the  right  kind  of 
''contact".  It  imparts  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  good-will.    It  is 


dignified.  You  are  unconsciously  assured 
of  the  sincerity  back  of  the  letter  written 
on  Systems  Bond.  Its  quality  is  so 
apparent. 

The  distinctive  texture  and  firm  "body" 
of  Systems  Bond  are  due  largely  to  its 
content  of  rag.  Also,  it  is  properly  sea- 
soned by  lott-drying.  This  is  the  reason 
for  its  brisk,  business-like  crackle. 
Systems  Bond  is  the  standard-bearer  of 
a  comprehensive  group  of  papers  — a 
grade  for  every  bond  and  ledger  need-- 
all  produced  under  the  same  advan- 
tageous conditions  -  and  including 
the  well-known  Pilgrim,  Transcript, 
Manifest  and  Atlantic  marks. 


EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501   Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mills  at  Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Main^ 


IhcTiag-contentLqft-dried  Taper  at  the  Ueasonable  Trice 


FRIENDS  IN 
EVERY  CLIME 

from  Swltjerland 

to 

Florida- 

In  any  climate 
In  any  emergency 
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A'B  -A  As^lS,n  Cheques 

are  trustworthy  traveling  companions. 

THEY  are  safe  because  you  alone  can 
cash  them.  Your  counter-signature 
in  the  presence  of  the  acceptor  iden- 
tifies you.  If  lost  or  stolen  they  can- 
not be  cashed.  They  are  convenient 
because  they  are  easy  to  carry  and 
are  accepted  the  world  over. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $io,  $20,  $^0  and 

$100,  in  leather  wallets        at  almost  any  bank. 

For  full  information  write  to 

BANKERS   TRUST    COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Scientific 

Lawn  Care 

The  smooth,  beautiful,  velvety  lawns 
are  those  that  are  cared  for  scien- 
tifically. Where  the  sod  is  kept  well 
rolled  and  the  grass  cut  at  intervals 
frequent  enough  to  prevent  too  long 
a  growth. 

The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  makes 
the  care  of  large  lawns  a  simple  and 
easy  matter.  Large  areas  of  grass  are 
cut  without  effort  and  at  small  cost. 
Moreover,  as  the  Ideal  is  a  power 
roller  as  well  as  a  power  mower,  the 
sod  is  kept  smooth  and  firm;  and 
harmful  lawn  pests  are  discouraged 
against  invasion. 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  riding 
trailer;  also  special  cutting  unit  for 
putting  greens.  Everyone  interested 
in  lawn  care  should  write  for  a  copy  of 
our  large  illustrated  catalog. 

IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

R.  E.  Olds.  Chairman 

420  Kalamazoo  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York:  Chicago: 

270  Weat  Street  033  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Dealers  in  all  principal  cities 

PuOTO:    L.  S.Jlaynes.  Res.,  ^ongmeadow,  Maas. 
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IDEAL  POV^ER   LAWN    MOWER 


JDoes  the  work-  oC 


five  hcind  mowers 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


concern  were  to  be  as  ambiguous  as  that 
the  courts  would  soon  take  a  hand  in  things. 

It  is  a  matter  of  plain  justice  that  the 
whole  method  of  paying  interest  be  changed 
so  as  to  approximately  distribute  the  profits 
back  to  the  depositors.  Uncle  Sam  isn't, 
or  rather  shouldn't  be,  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness to  make  money.  The  law  intended 
the  system  should  merelj'  be  a  means  of 
ofl'ering  safe  depositor^'  facilities  to  people 
who  might  otherwise  hoard  their  surplus 
money. 

The  first  thing  now  to  do  is  to  pay  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  J^  per  cent,  quarterly  on 
average  deposits.  This  is  only  a  matter  of 
justice.  In  fact,  it  is  the  implication  of 
the  law,  which  promises  to  give  2  per  cent, 
per  annum,  not  1  per  cent.,  as  at  present, 
due  to  the  regulations  governing  with- 
drawals. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  declaration 
each  year  in  advance  of  an  additional  rate 
to  be  paid  on  deposits  of  twelve  months' 
duration.  Such  a  declaration  should  be 
based,  of  course,  upon  safe  experience,  and 
by  yearly  determination  it  might  easily  rise 
or  fall  with  the  prevailing  general  interest- 
rates,  or  be  affected  by  the  earnings  of  the 
Postal-Savings  System  itself. 

A  reasonable  super-rate  could  be  provided 
by  investing  perhaps  70  per  cent,  of  the 
average  deposits  in  government  securities, 
the  remainder  being  redeposited  in  banks 
to  meet  withdrawal  demands.  It  also 
would  seem  wise  to  me  if  a  more  definite 
organization  were  provided  for  the  Postal- 
Savings  System  at  the  top.  I  believe  that 
a  real  directorate  should  be  appointed,  in 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  some 
independent  membership  should  be  intro- 
duced. 

In  summing  up  the  views  of  these  au- 
thorities, Mr.  Mitchell  explains  that: 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  steadily 
decreasing  number  of  Postal-Savings  Banks 
in  the  face  of  increasing  deposits  is  the  dis- 
interest, and,  in  some  instances,  the  active 
enmity,  of  fourth-class  postmasters.  The 
postmasters  in  the  smaller  oflfices  are  paid 
according  to  their  volume  of  business,  but 
for  some  indefhiable  reason  Postal-Savings 
accounts  are  not  reckoned  as  business. 

This  situation  has  resulted  in  many  dis- 
satisfied postmasters  sitting  back  and  let- 
ting (he  Postal-Savings  end  of  the  business 
go  hang.  Consequently  results  in  these 
smaller  offices  have  been  negligible,  and  so 
these  lagging  offices  have  been  graduallj' 
lopped  off  the  list  as  Postal-Savings  Banks. 

This  writer  presents  a  table  showing  that, 
despite  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
banks,  the  Postal-Savings  deposits  and  de- 
positors Avere  increasing  up  to  1916,  when 
foreigners  began  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  carrying  their  savings  with  them. 
The  recent  decrease  is  also  said  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  Liberty  Bond  sales. 

Dec.  Dec.  Dee.  Dec. 

1911  1912  1913  1914 

Number  of  Postal  Banks 5,132  12,823  10,871  10,346 

Number  of  depositons 163  302  364  496 

(000  omitted) 

.Amount  of  deposits 11  28  40  .59 

(000.000  uniiltfd) 
Average  deposit  per 
depositor $65         $93       S109       4119 

Dec.  Dec.  Dee.  Dec.  Dec. 

1915  1916  1917  191S  1919 

Number  of  Postal  Banks.     9,531  8,402  6,756  6.567  6,439 

Number  of  depositors.  ..         565  662  659  .-)94  560 

(000  oinittfd) 

.\mount  of  deposits 74  112  143  16S  107 

(00(1,000  omitted) 
.\verage  deposit  per 

depositor $132  .?169  S217  $2S2  $290 
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UUING  BUSINESS  WITHOUT  MUMEY 

AIjARGE  business  house  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  not  named  by  the 
writer  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  ap- 
poarin{?  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is 
said  by  the  correspondent  from  that  city 
to  have  undertaken  to  conduct  all  its  af- 
fairs entirely  without  the  use  of  money. 
Instead  of  currency  it  will  use  checks, 
trade  acceptances,  and  travel  checks  to 
make  payments  of  every  kind,  including  its 
pay-roll.  This  is  not  a  small  concern,  as  it 
deals  with  more  than  800,000  customers, 
and  the  experiment  is  therefore  important 
as  well  as  interesting.     We  read  further: 

The  company's  reason  for  adopting  this 
method  is  given  as  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
a  means  of  ending  pay-roll  robberies  and 
'  to  show  that  modern  business  may  be 
conducted  efficiently  without  the  use  of 
'small  change,'  leaving  monoy  in  the  banks 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  credit." 

The  announcement  says  even  car-fares, 
hotel  bills,  and  railroad  fares  for  the  com- 
pany's force  of  several  hundred  salesmen 
and  other  sundries  are  to  be  paid  by  checks. 
All  petty  items,  even  to  postage-stamps, 
will  be  paid  henceforth  by  check,  and  "no 
currency  of  any  amount  or  denomination 
is  to  be  carried  in  any  form  as  company 
property." 

To  meet  the  pay-roll  of  its  factory,  the 
company  has  offered  to  each  employee  either 
a  regular  pay-check  or  the  option  of  receiv- 
ing on  pay-day  a  deposit  slip  showing  that 
his  earnings  for  the  week  have  been  de- 
posited to  his  credit  in  a  local  bank.  This 
plan  is  expected  by  the  house  to  prove  pop- 
ular with  the  thrifty  class  of  employees  and 
to  increase  the  volume  of  bank  deposits. 
Executive  employees  who  have  no  banking 
account  have  been  advised  to  start  one  at 
once. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association  explains  that  in  the  case  of 
express  and  telegraph  business  charge 
accounts  are  used  by  the  Rochester  con- 
cern, "and  a  charge  account  is  mainlained 
even  at  the  local  post-office,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  payment  of  cash  on  postagt;  dut'. 
For  messengers  street-car  tickets  are 
bought  in  bulk."  The  only  com[)licatioii 
that  has  arisen,  we  are  told,  "was  in  the 
matter  of  waste  nuit(M-ial,  scrap  ])apt'r,  and 
other  junk  whicli  the  factory  had  l)een  sell- 
ing wtiekly  to  junk-dealers.  It  had  always 
been  customary  for  the  junkmen  to  pay 
casli  for  such  material,  and  in  order  to  effect 
the  sweeping  change  (M)nt<!mplated  an 
order  was  issued  not  to  sell  junk  or  ma- 
terial of  such  sort  to  any  one  who  does  not 
pay  by  check." 

( 'onnnentiiig  on  the  Rochester  innova- 
tion, tlie  N»'W  York  Iferniti  oi)in»'s  that  "a 
h«ni«(>h<>ld  could  1h>  run  witlioul  cMi-nMicv": 

Till-  man  of  tlic  f.Minil.v  ust>  4'urr('n('y  for 
iHWsp.iptTs.  car-fans  boolblarking.  and 
Iuiu'Ik'om.  liut  he  eouhl  start  moiithly 
Hci'ounls  with  th«>  ncwsmjin.  tlu' boolhlnck, 
and  the  restaurant.  'IMie.  waiti-r  miglil 
havr  his  lips  paid  monthly  on  a  percentage 
bjisis.  Having  n  charge  account,  with  the 
subway  would  be  a  novrlty,  and  we  ari< 
afraid  it  would  be  hard  fo  st^rt.  Mnl  a 
«MTtiti<-<l  clicck  mitrlit  J>m\  a  yeai'^  ^iipp!\ 
of   tickets. 


Abraha.m  Lincoln 
Born  February  12, 1809 
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OEORGE    VV.VSHINGTON 

^orn  February  22,  1732 


They  had  Faith 

HTHESE  two  Immortals  had  faith 
in   America   during   the   darkest 
days  of  her  history. 

The  echo  of  their  faith  in  our 
country  and  its  institutions  strikes  a 
responsive  chord  today. 

The  National  City  Company, 
through  its  affiliation  withThe  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  derives  its 
traditions  and  its  faith  from  genera- 
tions that  built  with  Washington  and 
fought  with  Lincoln. 

This  organization  with  its  chain  of 
more  than  50  offices  and  its  thousands 
of  miles  of  private  wires  is  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  American  investors. 
Our  selected  list  of  American  and 
Foreign  Securities  will  be  sent  upon 
request.    Ask  for  0154. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS  PREFERRED  STOCKS  ACCEPTANCES 
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S^KnSi^ESKa^EKMKMMKB 


7%- With  Safety 

OBTAIN  7%— with  absolute 
safety— on  your  January  funds. 

INVESTORS  first  mortgage 

JL  bonds  are  twice  fortified — once 
by  high  grade  property  valued  at 
twice  amount  of  bonds, 
and  second  by  house  with 
record  of  sixteen  years 
without  loss  to  any  investor. 

DENOMINATIONS 
$100,  $500,  $1,000.  Fed- 
eral income  tax  paid.  Partial 
payments  if  desired.  Bonds 
reserved  without  extra  charge. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Jan- 
uary   Investment    List. 
Ask/or  Booklet  No.  H-104. 


SBCUiunrsES  corporation 

3131  W.  Madison  St..     CHICAGO 

Columbia  Building,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


SOCI/, 


ONE  automobile  runs  smoothly  at 
every  speed;  another  of  the  same 
make  will  not  run,  without  discom- 
fort to  the  riders,  at  35  miles  per  hour. 
Why  ?  How  can  you  avoid  the  pur- 
chase of  the  second  car? 
Write  for  new  leaflet,  "How  to  select  a 
car,  from  the  standpoint  of  vibration." 

Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA..U.    S.    A. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needert     in     every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Bool<  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IMX/CMT/^DQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
m  V  niN  1  KJt\0  write  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO..    Dept.  171.    Washington.   D.   C. 


LAFF 


With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr,  Wernet's 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

If  your  false  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
dentist.  For  instant  aid  use  Dr.  Wernet's. 
Relieves  sore  grums,  sweetens  the  breath. 
At  best  Drug  or  Department  Stores,  30c. 
60c,  $1.00  or  vvrite  direct  to 
Wernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co..  US  Beekman  St.,N.V. 


•■Anonymous."  Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. ;  Harry 
Stewart;  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Hix:  Dr.  T.  J.  Henneberry; 
Dr.  \Vm.  K.  Smith:  Harry  W.  Chase;  Edwin  MuUer; 
C  J.  Curtiss;  Joseph  T.  Peters;  F.  A.  Boine;  L.  A. 
Pierce;  John  C.  Hutchinson;  Neil  C.  Field;  Marie  M.. 
Stack;  J.  H.  Sudderth;  E.  L.  Atkinson;  R.  G.  Morrison; 
Myrick  H.  Sublette;  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Ives;  W.  A. 
Wilson;  Geo.  Warren  Brett;  Geo.  Bienvenu;  A.  Fauth; 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Weir;  Wm.  B.  Tunstall;  Guy  Johnson; 
Ida  Rheinberg;  Albin  Bergstrom;  Hattie  L.  Weaver; 
!■:.  F.  Henry;  C.  S.  Foulke;  Mrs.  M.  F.  Moore;  W.  H. 
Ritchey;  Earl  E.  Slemmons;  Chas.  D.  Eliot;  Mildred  B. 
Farr;  Tobacco  Leaf  Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.  City;  Chas.  H. 
Hcrty;  G.  H.  McKee;  G.  W.  Barringer;  Edith  E.  Sparks; 
Emilia  C.  Curtis;  Albert  D.  Smith;  A.  Edgar  Smith, 
V.  C.  White;  Allan  H.  Richardson;  George  W.  Law; 
Utah  Lumber  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Jessie  Vir- 
ginia Finke;  I.  B.  Stilson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hartney; 
Ur.  O.  H.  Judkins;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Palmer;  Jessie  Viok; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  McBeynolds;  R.  W.  Riggs;  The 
Narcissus  Girl  Scout  Troup  No.  27.  Toledo,  Ohio;  Wash- 
ington Irving  H.  S.,  Englewood.  N.  J. ;  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Stith;  Grammar  Grade  8th  Wilmington  High  School, 
N.  C. ;  Grace  S.  Child;  Ellen  Dale;  D.  H.  Uurd;  Dr. 
T.  J.  Bouldin ;  W.  F.  Francis ;  Helen  Steams ;  E.  A. 
Stcnsrude;  A.  W.  Danforth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  T. 
Julien;  Mrs.  LeRoy  Frost;  Mary  L.  Walker;  Allen  Eaton; 
James  C.  Wilison;  K.  N.  Stryker;  "Anonymous," 
Wapakaneta,  O. ;  Miss  I.  P.  Black;  Jay  R.  Travers;  John 
Redman;  R.  L.  Bender;  A.  B.  Chandler,  Jr.;  Dr. 
Howell  T.  Pershing;  Elizabeth  P.  Kimball;  David  R. 
Miller;  Mrs.  W.  Y.  Hmit;  Lewis  \V.  Foreman;  J.  L. 
Fox;  C.  W.  Kittcrman;  J.  E.  Britt;  W.  T.  Tracey; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Aubrey  Potter;  Miss  G.  Lovisa  Vedder; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Foehrenbach;  Geo.  H.  Beekwith;  Helen 
Robinson;  Mrs.  L.  Murray;  Jessie  Southwick;  Ubert 
Urquhart;  Emma  W.  Wisner;  Junior  and  Irma  Burk- 
hardt;  W.  L.  Howe;  Chas.  P.  Jarden;  H.  N.  Trueblood; 
Dr.  Stephen  H.  Baxter;  Dr.  Frederic  Crounse;  Mrs.  E. 
Gutman;  Mrs.  H.  B.  McDowell;  Eugene  C.  Huth;  Dr.  H. 
Rowell;  B.  T.  Yon;  Helen  D.  Benedict;  E.  L.  Nusick; 
Jas.  H.  Wolfe;  E.  Turner;  Geo.  N.  Green;  Mrs.  H.  Gude; 
Julian  S.  Durstan;  Mrs.  Jos.  F.  Stone;  "K.  C.  K.," 
W.  Somerville,  Mass.;  H.  M.  Childs;  L.  P.  Coblentz; 
H.  R.  Garn;  C.  O.  Kneen;  E.  C.  Cassity;  F.  P.  Gorraely; 
Alice  G.  Glaney;  Carlos  S.  Hardy;  P.  L.  Uttley;  Harry  W. 
Galbraith;  D.  L.  Stiles;  Paul  Myers;  Arthur  P.  Black; 
W.  J.  McBride;  C.  L.  Johnson;  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Edgar 
Grim  Miller;  W.  R.  Moore;  B.  D.  McCormick;  Chas.  B. 
Goldsborough;  D.  P.  Hillson;  Lt.  Comdr.  Elwin  C. 
Taylor;  Mrs.  Edna  Blake;  Mrs.  Ada  Albert  Watts;  Mary 
Hardy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  family;  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Johnson;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Carey;  Susan  Hooker;  Stanley 
Hooker,  Jr.,  and  Geo.  S.  Brown;  R.  Connely;  A.  R. 
Hoglin;  George  E.  Shaw;  Kate  S.  Vilas;  J.  Brandt; 
Raymond  E.  Busted;  C.  F.  Barter;  C.  S.  Rogers; 
"Anonymous,"  Hockford,  HI.;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Glenn;  L. 
Bernstein;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Hazell;  A.  E.  Lockwood; 
Miss  Jennie  Marvel;  Helen  Scott  Reigert;  Paul  Thomp- 
son; R.  W.  Coker;  Ada  M.  Crisp;  E.  A.  Maines;  State 
Bank  of  Haig;  B.  R.  Winborn;  Charles  H.  Chieriot; 
Mary  L.  Reid;  Dr.  W.  M.  Wallis,  Sr. ;  Dr.  R.  R. 
Stuart;  R.  D.  Reed;  Jean  Muckle;  Bessie  D.  Vandevere; 
Dr.  T.  E.  Bullard;  "A  Friend,"  Newark,  N.  J.;  Geo.  G. 
Fleming;  Dr.  J.  Harvey  Hanson;  Groton  High  School, 
Groton,    N.    Y. 

Mrs.  Edwin  M.  MacLeod;  Philip  B.  Terry;  Mrs  F 
Carrow;  Edmond  A.  Saunders;  Claude  L.  Shepard- 
Joseph  H.  Meyer;  S.  R.  Neiman;  Olin  P.  Hall;  F.  M. 
Ferris;  Lawrence  B.  Gilmore;  A.  T.  Stewart  Lumber 
Co.,  Chicago.  111.;  James  E.  Ament;  Harry  Fahringer;  R. 
A.  lUanchard;  Lawrence  Stanley  Williams;  Thos.  J. 
l>oherty;  R.  L.  Schuyler;  J.  H.  Mallory;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Stewart;  Dr.  J.  C.  Jeffery;  Florence  V.  Mellen; 
Mrs.  Howard  Porter;  J.  J.  Kellogg;  "A  Friend."  Ontario, 
Cal.;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cunningham;  Guy  E.  Fairfleld;  J.  T. 
Curtin;  Arthur  J.  Prall;  Olive  C.  White;  J.  J.  Richly; 
J.  E.  Hogan;  Henry  C.  Hughes;  Thomas  Baker;  Geo.  \V. 
Alsrhuler;  Mrs.  Alfred  Shive,  Sr. ;  Edith  M.  Gutelins; 
Edith  M.  Albcrtson;  Clifford  W.  Mack;  J.  W.  Wvnn; 
Geiirgiana  H.  Lawton;  Chas.  Goodman;  Carl  O.  Lindgrcn ; 
L.  B.  PatU-rson;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Rich;  7th  and  8th  Grades, 
(Jirls'  Industrial,  Glenwood  School,  Toledo,  O. ;  "Literary 
Digest"  Club,  Hardie  School,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Harriet 
P.  Gunnell;  D.  A.  Dillis;  John  F.  Legler;  K  A. 
Boliaker;  M.  C.  Jennings;  J.  C.  Huffman;  W.  C.  Hansch; 
itenj.  J.  Darling;  Peter  and  Deny  Remington;  A.  B. 
Ncwkirk;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  VVikot;  E.  P.  Weidler; 
Mabel  Weeden;  E.  Van  Buskirk;  C.  Firsbaugn;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Hinkle;  A.  H.  Norcross;  .Mm.  E.  F.  Craw- 
ford; Dr.  James  P.  BurUngham;  Dr.  W.  N.  ({rooks; 
Lillian  Von  Glahn;  Mrs.  G.  11.  TreadweM;  R.  W.  Fire- 
stone; J.  J.  Robinson;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Montillon;  Myra 
Cross;  Agnes  M.  Weimar;  R.  G.  Ayres;  I.  F.  Patterson; 
Frank  R.  Reals;  F.  O.  and  Blanche  H.  Holtgrcn;  K.  E. 
Stevens;  H.  J.  Cooper;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H  Kreul;  The 
Misses  Cook;  Anna  Nutter;  Arthur  C  Audersou;  Dr. 
Everett  Colgate  Jessup;  Nathan  B.  Bark  r;  A.  J.  Mur- 
duck;  M.  W.  Knight;  James  Ray  Stiiiings;  Zula  L. 
Burdick;  Allen  G.  Miller;  A.  L.  Shiffer;  (..  Cairoll 
Stribling;  Cora  M.  Robinson;  Eleanor  Hudson;  Alexis 
Jludd;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Kemp  and  Miss  E.  L.  Kemp;  Dr.  H. 
K.       Adams;      Alice      AUyn;      Mr.       and      Mrs.      H.      E. 

Swan;       "In      Memoriam."      Holyoke,      Mass.;       A.       W. 

Markley;    M.    G.    Sleezer;    B.    M.    Beede;    Mrs.    Helen    B. 

Baldwin;    A.    J.    Cortner;    Herbert    A.    Stecker;    Dr.    John 

Wolf;    C.     C.     McCarthy;    Ernst    H.     Wunderlich;    F.     J. 

Wagner;    Geo.    B.    Swan;    Hudson    and    Joelson,    Paterson, 

N.    J.;    Gertrude    M.    Adams;   Adah    S.    McCall;    Miss    N. 

Timmerman;    Robt.    S.    ReindoUar    and    Brother;    Harriett 

M.    Woodruff;    "From   a  Friend,"    Pawtucket,    R.    I.;   Mrs. 

A.    L.     Thwing;    R.    C.    King;    Dr.    C.    E.    Helm;    F.    B. 

Scott;   J.    A.    Daly;   Mrs.    Augusta   Roesler;    Mr.    and   Mrs. 

"W.    H.    B.,"    Belleville,   N.    J.;   A.    H.    Myurdock;    V.    E. 

Dombaugh;     Agnes     O.     Hibbert     and     Beatrice     Parsons; 

Howard    J.    Crago;   Mrs.    J.    O.    Helliwell;   Mr.    and    Mrs. 

W.     H.     Thompson;    The    Mondell    Children,    Washington, 

D.    C. ;    H.    L.    Huston ;    Guy    L.    Widdle ;    Mrs.    Theodore 

Uhr;   Elsie  W.    Frohwein;   Howell  Morrell;   Ben  B.    Sortor; 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Henry   W.    Schuer;   W.    S.    Guring;   Bertha 

James  W'right;  Wm.  L.   Fisher;  Dr.  E.   L.   Crouch;  R.   N. 

Risser;    C.    M.    Clay;    Mrs.     R.    P.    Hogan;    Mrs.    J.    D. 

Brewster;     Mrs.     Mary     McLandsborough;     Mary     Brooks; 

"In    Memory    of    Herman    Justus    Wait,"    Roanoke,     Va. ; 

Mary    A.     Fuller;    Mrs.     R.     Brice;    Geo.     W.     Sherman; 

Maggie    D.     Bell;    Julia    Robertson;    R.     M.     Timeiistein; 

Mrs.    E.    L.    Caum;    Mary    L.    J.    Shockelford;    "Kenton 

Grammar     School,"     Delaware;     Mr.     and     Mrs.     W.     C. 

Howard;   Mrs.    Anna  Hodgkins;    H.    K.    Hewitt:    Wm.    G. 

Caskcy;    Nan     M.     Tabb;     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Holton    Cook; 

Eugenie    Rothman;    Mrs.    Dana    Burchard;    L.    V.    Thibo- 

deau;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    M.    G.    Kingsley;    "Sykes."    Sierra 

Madre,    Cal.;   Mrs.    J.    M.    Britt;    W.    R.    Ellis;    Ernest   B. 

Emerson;   Frederick   P.    Fenner;    Frank  J.    Kale;   Dr.    W. 

Howard    Yeager;    Mrs.    F.    F.    Pellett:    Ruth    O.    Pierson; 

J.    S,    Griffith;    A.    N.    Marchman;    Edith    Church;    Frank 

T     Shay;   C.   D.    Rex;   P.    F.    Ayer;   Geo.    H.    Gerche;   Mrs. 

M.     E.    McGhee:    Stephen    L.     Breed;    Peggj-    Stephenson; 

Mrs.     H.     S.     Williams;    Mrs.     Sanford    Wood;    Fanny    E. 

Schlombach;   Alice   Dillon;   Thomas   B.    Rogers;   Josephine 

K.     Moran;     Mary    Bailey    Alderman:     Irene     M.     Morse; 

Mrs.    A.    A.    Crary;    Anton    Hall:    Mary    E.    Oren;    Mrs. 

VV.    A.    Wilkerson ;    S.    H.    Brush :    Alexander    Fonn;ui ;    G. 

Caldwell;      "Anonymous."      Chattanooga.      Tenn. ;     A.     G. 

Ketcham;    G.    C.    Grismore ;   Everett   A.    Davis;    Dr.    II.    E. 

Marston;    Dr.     Samuel    Pafton:     Dr.     Paul     le    la    Barre: 

Chas.    Dozer;   J.    J.    Hendricks;   Elmer    C.    Wood;    Mrs.    A. 


N.  Jackson;  Mrs.  J.  Krummel;  J.  S.  Hornbeck;  Mil.  H. 
W.  Taylor;  W.  H.  Tibbetts;  George  J.  Eisenraan;  W.  E. 
Baxter;  E.  J.  Sampson;  James  F.  Ailshie:  F.  J.  Focrster- 
ling;  3.  G.  Scott;  Z.  Rader;  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Gardner  W.  Beckett;  Pearce  Mc- 
Mullen;  Venetin  Smith;  G.  W.  Martin;  Ada  B.  Schenck; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Raven;  Frank  W.  Bicknell;  Irving  B.  Purdy; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Garrett  O.  Wigell;  Clay  Tallman; 
Jay  Garvin;  Betty  and  Buddy  Onderdonk;  Oliver  B. 
Kipp;  W.  A.  Adams;  Jas.  E.  Loughrey;  "Shuinala  Camp 
Fire,"  Franklin,  N.  J.;  F.  L.  Voliva;  B.  H.  Emloe;  E. 
Sheldrake;  R.  W.  May;  Mrs.  Robert  Burns  Crouch:  Wm. 
H.  Rishel;  M.  Vogel;  Little  Francis  Roger  Dunderdale;  F. 
Bowie  Smith;  Oscar  Imers;  Dorena  Weston:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Riederer;  Nannie  T.  Overton;  Maijoiio  Myers; 
hos.  H.  Swenaston;  "In  Memoriam,"  White  Plains,  N.  H. ; 
"Anonymous,"  Concord,  N.  C. ;  D.  O.  Ilutan;  Chas. 
Volkle;  "In  Memory  of  the  Christ  Cluld,"  Lancaster, 
Pa. ;  H.  Coleman  Moore,  Jr. ;  Eleanora  Stocker  •  Ruth 
Laughlin;  11.  A.  Murray;  Edgar  Washbury;  T.  1.  Dil- 
worth;  W.  A.  Rogers;  May  Chapman;  iJor.'ice  Fisher; 
M.  F.  Brashares;  Marion  T.  Curry;  Thomas  A.  Beckett; 
Y.  P.  Nicholson;  Mrs.  Leo.  G.  Titus;  'Vallaco  F.  Brown; 
VV.  S.  Dewing;  James  H.  Harris;  Ada  Reiner;  Geo.  F. 
Shepard;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Baker;  M.  G.  Garrlgues;  L.  R. 
Ingersoll;  G.  E.  Hanson;  Mrs.  M.  0.  Curtis;  H.  G. 
Steele;  Francis  Prettyleaf;  Mrs.  Emerson  Webster;  Mar- 
guerite Ammann;  Edward  E.  Shimiick;  Di>ra  I.  Nelson; 
JMrs.  J.  A.  Macdonald;  John  Kittredge;  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Marshall:  F.  J.  Mayer;  A.  Laura  Coleuiin;  Alice  E. 
Crook;  May  Rose  Lazarus;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Ramsey;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Scully;  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  of 
Andrews  H.  S.,  Ind. ;  Henry  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Barton; 
Henry  Ward  Church;  Mrs.  Homer  C.  Snitcher;  Freda 
K.  Thompson:  Dr.  Ina  V.  Burt;  Dr.  Richard  Nixon 
Duffy;  D.   S.   Noll;  Sarah  C.   Lusby;   Emil  Medicus:  Fred 

B.  Hurtman;  Frances  Bamford;  Fergus  County  Creamery, 
Lewistown,  Mont. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  MacRae ;  R.  T. 
Mitchell  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah;  J.  D.  Barker;  Ellen  S. 
Carhart:  M.  G.  Greer;  Mrs.  Q.  T.  Stafford;  H.  S. 
Mathongon;  Dr.  A.  M.  Harvey;  J.  M.  Rickcr;  Dr.  Elgar 
Reed;  E.  L.  Lloyd;  Mabel  A.  Stewart;  Ernest  F.  Coch- 
ran and  Ernest  F.  Cochran,  Jr.;  "Two  Friends,"  Phila.. 
Pa.;  C.  V.  Hubbard;  P.  Y.  Versen;  R.  S.  Williams; 
Dwight  Cooley;  A.  M.  Fitzgerald:  R.  A.  Basham;  James 
Butterworth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Olsen;  J.  R.  Howe; 
N.  S.  Van  DUyue;  H.  F.  Dexter;  Mrs.  P.  F.  Foreman; 
Augustus  D.  Jenkins;  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Walton;  J.  P. 
Corskie;  E.  F.  Burgess;  M.  M.  Messinge,  Jr.;  S.  Moore; 
A.  W.  French;  Dr.  A.  O.  Peters  and  Family;  E.  A. 
Hempstead;  R.  H.  McMinn;  E.  A.  Lawrence  &  Co.;  C. 
A.  Rogers;  James  P.  Brown;  Geo.  H.  Gellert;  Beatrice 
Peters:  Hallie  G.  Downey;  J.  C.  Elsom;  Rev.  D.  A. 
Artraan;  H.  E.  Smith;  Mrs.  Lily  B.  Potter;  F.  M. 
McDowell  John  M.  A.  Lane;  Chas.  Armstrong:  Maria 
Muns;  Nelly  M.  Campbell;  Wm.  D.  Huber;  Harry  B. 
Walker;  D.  E.  Boelke;  E.  P.  Haubert;  Fred  Rice;  Joyce 
Syter;  John  I.  McDuffee;  Chas.  A.  Holt;  Sarah  Rosen- 
thal; V.  A.  Prevallet;  Harriet  C.  Flagg;  Manoah  R. 
Reiter;  Mrs.  Louis  X.  Ely;  MarcouUier  Bros.  Lbr.  Co., 
Westfleld,  Mass.;  Dr.  M.  D.  Baker;  "Little  Billie," 
Florence,    Mass.;    Willis    E.    Watson;    J.    A.    C.    Wright; 

C.  Z.  Luse;  John  L.  Fletcher;  C.  H.  Shamberger;  F.  W. 
Ijoeffler;  F.  D.  Warren;  Chas.  M.  Joyce:  Leighton  C. 
Van  Trump;  Junior  Class,  La  Harpe  High  School,  III.; 
William  W.  Adams;  Gerry  Union  School,  N.  Y. ;  Eliz- 
abeth Sheldon;  Del  Ray  S.  S.,  M.  E.  Church,  Alexandria. 
Va. ;  C.  J.  Beck ;  Troop  No.  32,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Brooklyn,   N.    Y. ;   Shakespeare   Club    of   Cuba,    N.    Y. ;   O. 

D.  Cotton;  Girl  Scouts  of  Middlesex,  N.  Y. ;  Ladies' 
Aid,  Sanford,  N.  Y.;  Ladies'  Aid,  North  Sanford,  N.  Y.; 
The  North  Sanford  District  School,  N.  Y. ;  "Our  Own 
Little  Fellow,"  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  The  Sunbeam 
Band  of  Fairburn  Baptist  Church,  Ga. ;  John  M.  Wins- 
ton; Mrs.  Levy  Shell;  Bahne  and  Son;  L.  D.  Garberson; 
W.  T.  Steiner;  George  F.  Sokel;  A.  W.  Garberson; 
Kreager  and  Dugan.  Sibley,  la. ;  Civics  Class,  DeSoto 
Rural  H.  S.,  Kansas:  Sr.  Christian  Endeavor  Soc,  First 
Presby.    Church,    Orange,    N.    J.;    J.    F.    Swarbrick;    Mary 

D.  Gibbs;  E.  Casper;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Van  Dazee;  W.  A. 
Martin:  J.  J.  Sturgeon;  Paul  Dynes;  G.  B.  Callender; 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Wheaton;  Dena  Lambert;  M.  L.  Day; 
Alfred  Zuger;  "Anonymous,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :  Paul 
G.  Luce:  C.  H.  Bromllette;  D.  H.  Goodrich  and  Family; 
Dr.  Alexander  Irvine:  Fannie  S.  Kleppinger;  Dr.  F. 
Canthorn;  Mrs.  Claus  Lindholm;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Neal;  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Nesbitt;  W.  B.  Gilbert;  C.  Dressier;  B.  R. 
Fletcher;  S.  N.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Jennie  S. 
Venton;  Irene  Behymer;  H.  L.  Andrews;  Harry  Edes; 
".Anonymous,"  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Roy  Kauffman;  C.  E. 
McCoUam;  Mabel  Kiser;  Ethel  L.  Erittain;  Hornaday 
Construction  Co.,  Greenwood,  Miss.;  C.  Schuck;  Dr. 
Minor  Morris;  Dr.  W.  E.  Jackson;  V.  Salenbrich  and 
Samuel  Pryar;  R.  E.  Smith;  Florence  Sawhill;  Sarah  M. 
McGrory;  R.  H.  French;  Pearl  A.  Taylor;  Carlos 
Williams;  Harry  H.  Holtzer;  John  Hauckey;  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard;  David  Green;  John  William  Sease;  Conrad 
Ziesel;  E.  P.  Carney;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Hanvood; 
Mrs.  E.  It.  Hollobaugh;  Billy  Barnes;  A.  Theurer  Co.. 
N.  Y.  C. ;  J.  W.  J.  Goff;  Helen  F.  Carter;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Blosser;  Daniel  Levy;  F.  Goodell;  C.  B. 
Collins;  Mrs.  James  Carss:  F.  H.  Stone;  Mrs.  Edwin 
Hodge;  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Dillard;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Eichbauer; 
Harry  M.  Wolf;  E.  E.  Essig,  T.  A.  Ward;  Catherine 
Church;  W.  E.  Boudwin;  Geo.  Coulter;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Cannon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Shinar;  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Conway;  "In  Memory  of  Dr.  Howard  F.  Pyfer," 
Norristown.  Pa.:  Frances  Mann;  Dr.  E.  L.  Cheney; 
Mrs.  Frank  Anthony:  "In  Memory  of  Tavvillia,"  Free- 
land,  Pa.;  Enid  Planing  Mill  Co.,  Okla. ;  Lee  Fassett; 
W.  L.  Bishop;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  O.  Arms;  Bert  M. 
Whisner;  Moore  and  Moore,  Inc.,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  Dr. 
Louis  D.  Hyde :  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hanchctt ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Herald;  "The  Garners,"  Rockford.  111.:  C.  K.  Mc- 
Pheron;  "In  Memory  of  Little  Harry."  Illwaco,  Wash.; 
Mannie  Ely;  Lula  Turnage;  Carl  RLxe;  E.  H.  Sayre; 
S.  F.  Myers;  S.  T.  Balrd:  Kate  Whipple:  A.  L.  Bell; 
Belle  M.  Perry;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Bergamini; 
Sophie  F.  Cable;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Sparks;  Ida  J.  Walker; 
Hortense  Pandress  Landauer;  W.  C.  Dinnis;  H.  W. 
Selwer;  Dr.  Katherina  E.  Maryson;  F.  A.  Howard:  A. 
C.  Price  and  Family;  H.  Sykes;  Mary  A.  Riordan:  Ethel 
Doty  Graham:  Frank  L.  Sahlmann;  Madge  Bach;  Dr. 
A.  B.  Hamilton;  Bayard  Fisher  and  C.  V.  Kuehl;  T. 
O.  Griffls;  W.  H.  Budge;  Robert  A.  Stevenson:  Mrs.  Elva 
A.  Martin  and  Miss  G.  W.  Martin:  W.  C.  Hanson:  A. 
W.  Burgher:  J.  W.  Garrett;  E.  M.  Thompson;  Chas. 
Fanman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cooper;  I.  N.  Tliome; 
"Anonymous,"  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  D.  F.  EdAvards; 
Sallie  A.    Guenant;  Esther   D.   McLaren:  F.   W.   J.   Haas: 

E.  E.    Dunkelberg;    C.    E.    Marshall;    W.    B.    N.    Brooks; 

F.  M.  Small;  H.  C.  Graves:  W.  H.  Price;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  P.  Stevenson;  W.  G.  Greenlees;  C.  A.  Fuller; 
Ethelyn  H.  Williams;  E.  T.  Williams:  Luther  Harbin; 
Agnes  Scott;  W.  W.  Darnell;  F.  M.  Wooten;  Mrs. 
Florence  D.  MacKinnon;  John  A.  Lutz;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Barker  Vera  Plum;  Polly  Lewis;  H.  W.  Lauer  John 
VV.  Breen;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Stegun;  Dr.  C.  S.  Milner:  Mrs. 
Irene  H.  Clark:  Second  Presby.  S.  S.,  North  Topeka, 
Kan.;  Maud  D'Arcy;  Helen  Williams:  A.  M.  Golden; 
W.  E.  Emhart;  Mrs.  James  W.  Neill;  Marion  Gray 
Woopter;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Lockwood;  Oleolin  Congregational 
Church,  Steilacoom.  Wash. :  Dr.  Walter  C.  Barker;  J. 
Elam  Artz;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Brink;  Dr.  C.  O.  Henry:  Dr. 
William  R.  Brown;  College  of  Eng.  and  College  of  Arts 
and  Pure  Science,  N.  Y.  C. ;  Presby.  and  Baptist  Sun- 
day   School,    Bainbridge,    N.    Y. ;    R.    B.    Jordan;    Dr.    H. 
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Nash  touring  car 
of  the  latest  series 
fitted  with  a  Rex 
All'Seasorxs  Top 


Specially  Designed 
for  the  Tsiash, 

A  Nash  touring  car  or  roadster,  inexperi' 
sively  converted  into  a  sedan  or  coupe  by 
the  application  of  a  Rex  All'Seasons  Top,  is 
exceedingly  good  to  look  upon. 

The  top  has  been  specially  designed  and  built 
.  I  for  the  Nash.  It  fits  perfectly.  It  has  correct 
Ij  proportions.    It  preserves  the   fine  coach 

work  individual  to  the  car. 

And  the  ownership  of  a  Rex'cquipped 
Nash  will  afford  you  the  fullest  measure 
of  comfort  and  protection  every  day  in  the 
year,  at  a  cost  materially  less  than  the  price 
of  a  closed  car  of  the  solid  body  type. 

Nash  dealers  are  now  displaying  new  cars. 
Rex 'equipped.  They  also  can  install  a  Rex 
All-Seasons  Top  on  the  Nash  you  already 
have.  Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

Feoiylc  uho  ouii  Rcx-toplK'd  cars  are  done  uith  flap- 
ping  side  curtains,  and  cold  rides,  and  wet  clothing 

REX     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

r483  Western  Avenue,  Connersville,  Indt.ina 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  Ir, 
Carriage  Factonef.  Ltd..  On/li.i.  Onfiirio 


THEKll    IS    A     REX    ALL'SEASONS    TOP   THAT    IS   SPECIALLY    DESIGNED    AND 
FOLLOWING    makes:      BlIICK.    DODGE     BROTHERS.     FSSEX.     HUDSON,    NASH, 


<V(|t*t>ffhf  m/i    Kf><i   Ma)iiif«<  itinnir  I'-A. 


BUILT   FOK   OPEN    CARS   OF    EACH    OP   THE 
LEXINGTON,   PAIGE,  REO    AND   STUDEBAKER 
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Your 

as  Water   Heater 

(OF  ANY  MAKE) 

'And  Range  Boiler 

(OF  ANY    Stze) 

Already  in  Your  Home 

PLUS 

The  Jarvis 
TH£RM0FLASH 


Give»  you  a 
complete  auto* 
jnatic 

Hot 

Water 
Service 

It's  inexpen- 
•  ive.  Put  the 
question  t  o 
your  local 
plumber  or 
pas  company 


Hot  Water 

Do  you  want  it  automatically  kept 
hot — ready  for  you  day  and  night — 
at  a  turn  of  the  faucet — 

Kept  hot  at  low  cost — for  both  the 
first  cost  and  for  monthly  gas  service? 

Then  attach  THE  JARVIS 

THERMOFLASH 

""■\^  to  your  own  gas  water  heater  and 

range  boiler. 

It  costs  you  only 


ro«  $35.00 


New  York 


Approved  for  public  purchase  by 
Institute  Departments  of  Good 
Housekeeping  and  New  York 
Tribune. 

See  your  local  plumber  or  gas 
company.  Ask  us  for  the 
"Thermoflash"  booklet. 

B.  RYAN  COMPANY 

370  West  15th  St.,  New  York 


/  ,y  //A  Series  of  Pencil  Portraits 
;//.'/    No.  1— THE  BUSINESS  MAN 


/  // 


/ 


I 


USED  to  think  that  Dixon's  Eldorado 
jjencils  were  only  for  artists.     Then, 
one  day,  the  awakening! 

"Some  one  left  one  of  these  pencils  on 
my  desk.  I  tried  it — liked  it — treasured  it 
more  than  any  other  pencil  I  have  ever 
used. 

"Let  no  one  forget  that  a  good  pencil  has 
just  as  much  influence  on  the  work  of  a 
business  man  as  on  the  work  of  an  artist, 
architect  or  engineer.  It  is  one  of  those 
seeming  trifles  that  make  perfection." 

'ihe  jnasterdaum^penaT 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept,  41-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cnnadian  Distributors: 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


W.    Canada;    Ladies'    Auxilary    of    Congregation    of    Ohab 
Sholom  of  Jersey  City,  N.   J. ;  Mrs.   Selina  Wilier  Meyer ; 
Christian     S.     S.     of     Monterey,     Ky. ;     PoUyanna     Class, 
Presbyterian    S.    S.,    Glean,    N.     Y. ;    Edward    E.    Furry 
Mrs.    Lucy    Diles;    Mrs.    Thomas    K.    Lill;    E.     S.     Bragg! 
Dr.    L.    W.    Zochert;    ii'rederick    P.    Fowler;    John    Adami! 
5th    and   Cth    Grades   and    Teacher   of   Uarrettsville   School. 
Ohio;     Adaline     L.     Straight;     Patriotic     Knitting     Club 
Pine    Bluff,    Ark;    2nd    Div.     of    the    Junior    Auxilary    of 
St.     John's     Church,     Charle.ston,      W.     Va. ;     Mrs.      Lora 
Pifer;    J.    Carl    Laney;    E.    M.    Sharak;    Gail    Mattox;    E. 
Allan    Sauervveiu,     Jr.;    C.     J.     Mead;    George    C.     Kdcss; 
W.     R.     Curry;     H.     Kling;     Philip     H.     Moore;     H.     T 
Kegnier;     ('.     H.     Walker;     William    L.     Barker;     W      J 
Kinzie;    Mary    K.     Braislin;    Geo.     G.    McLean;    Adelaide 
Lowe;    "A    Friend,"    Charleston,     W.    Va. ;    F.    W.    Vail  ■ 
Henrietta    IJart;     Oscar     Sheffield;     J.     H.     Chapman-     f' 
W.   Wills;  Mr.   and   Mrs.    W.    C.    Geiswold;  S.   C.   Mason' 
L.    S.    Stratton;    Gerald    Peirce;    Lt.    James   J.    Ilea;    Mrs. 
C.     F.      Wilson;     American     Liberty     Chap.,     T>.     A       K 
Chevy     Chase,     D.     C. ;     Charles     Waters;     Mis.     H.     H 
Davenport;     Nora    W.     Taylor;    Ellen     S.     Mtrrlll;     First 
Grade     Children,     Henry     School,     Akron,     Ohio;     Dorothy 
MagofHn;    Kev.     William    M.     Brundage;    Mrs.     Mary     K 
Gray;     Mrs.     George    H.     Parshall;     Sarah    W.     Blrdseye; 
Emma   A.    Fountain;    Mary    Crane   Lee;    E.    GoCiiug;    Guy 
H.    Miller;    W.    D.    Seyfried;    Women's    Club,    David    CUy, 
Neb.      Mr.      and     Mrs.      Ira     A.      Moore,     Mrs.      C.      L. 
Sturdevant;     Margaret     I.     Murphy;     "A    Frieud,"     Santa 
Barbara,     Cal. ;    J.     B.     Dabney;    Harry     B.     Glenn;     N. 

A.  Matthes;  S.  Okenholt;  Margaret  Carroll;  Julia  10. 
McGrath;  J.  D.  Miller;  Loreno  Killey;  T.  F.  Danzals- 
John  M.  Dailey;  Kay  Gaskili;  Geo.  E.  Curtis;  Dr.  I{.' 
J.  Maas;  J.  1'.  Christensen;  W.  W.  Pettibone;  Minnie 
L.  Conley;  Mrs.  Pearl  Miller;  Kobt.  Caldwell;  Kosa  E. 
Hamilton;  W.  T.  W.  Hoofnagle;  Elizabeth  Peacock- 
Sophie  W.  Somerville;  A.  M.  Nichols;  Mr.  and  Mrs.' 
Otis  L.  Helfrich;  Christian  Science  Friends,  Cannon 
Falls,  Minn.;  M.  R.  P.,  Denver,  Col.;  Mr.  Hans 
Nelson;  L.  Herring;  C.  E.  Horton;  J.  F.  Buch;  Eliz- 
abeth Wein;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Peterson;  E.  D.  Risser; 
Sarah  E.  Ball;  H.  S.  and  Helen  P.  Stuckey;  Polyanna 
Class  of  Friends  S.  S.  Soc,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  "Four 
LittlB  Readers  of  the  Digest,"  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  D. 
Kennedy;  Aug.  Bourgart;  H.  G.  Morrow;  S.  Burlin.son; 
Frank  A.  Frankoviz;  L.  C.  Dadant;  W.  B.  Warriniiton; 
Dr.  John  E.  Sylvester;  C.  D.  Wilson;  R.  Reese;  II.  i. 
McGinn;  M.  L.  Boeder;  B.  N.  Gilchrist;  F.  S.  Engle; 
Madeleine  Groshens;  L.  J.  Rice;  A.  F.  Dieis;  Van  H. 
Brooks;  Eleanor  P.  Sherwood;  W.  J.  Lainmers;  Sariih 
C.  Polk;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Tilton;  A.  Chapman;  Frank  llol- 
nian;  R.  E.  Rae;  Edward  V.  Ruskin;  B.  C.  Adams; 
H.  S.  Lingh;  Miss  H.  P.  Goodman;  F.  C.  Pote;  Nora 
M.  Mohler;  M.  Cordes;  Ethel  W.  Seed;  John  Reynold; 
Lambert  Lumber  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  T.  I.  Bur- 
dick;  Wm.  J.  Cady;  A.  J.  Baker;  T.  O.  Strand;  C. 
Bjorkborn;  Edna  P.  Ham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Jones; 
W.  M.  Weede;  Marian  Kohlman;  E.  Carey;  Rm.  103, 
Scheuley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Florelta  F. 
Ward;  J.  F.  Hickey;  Jean  Stokes;  Geo.  H.  Packard; 
Mrs.  Janie  Hagan;  Andrew  J.  HeiTeid;  E.  T.  Zelser; 
Anna  F.  Charmichael;  C.  L.  Blunt;  Miss  Casa  Nugent; 
Thos.  W.  O'Donnell;  Aldine  W.  and  Eleanor  W.  Rogers; 
Liva  Oaks  Class,  M.  E.  Sunday  School  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fia. ;  John  Storms;  B.  0.  Mclntira;  Edith  il. 
Walters;  Geo.  S.  M.  Kauffroth;  Aug.  Albert;  Chester 
N.  Godfrey;  J.  B.  Upson;  Dr.  U.  S.  Cook;  Fine  and 
Levy,  New  York  City;  R.  M.  Orange;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Furneaux;  Jay  S.  f.towell;  M.  E.  Green,  Geo. 
O.  Coon;  Jennie  A.  Morgan;  Sydney  E.  Jones;  Eiizabetii 
M.  King;  Mary  Vann;  Chas.  R.  Vam;  John  A.  SeLsor; 
Mark  A.  Pendleton;  Gertrude  D.  Hubbard;  E.  W.  Mc- 
Colm; Sophia  Ellis;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Carmichael;  Rosa  and 
Littleton  Rosemary;  A.  A.  Robinson;  Frances  K.  Cald- 
well; Mildred  P.  Forbes;  Dr.  C.  P.  Jones;  J.  P.  Free- 
man; Mrs.  Ida  Cook;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Morgan;  A.  L. 
Key;  Albert  Duhme;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Foster;  John 
W.  Trewhela;  K.  A.  Tapscott;  M.  Miller;  T.,  C.  and 
H.  Benton;  Cloyd  Marshall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  V.  Clark; 
Dr.  J.  S.  Wheeler;  D.  J.  Ryan;  A.  S.  Morris;  Mrs.  B 
L.    Bray  ton;   Dr.   J.    C.    Freeland;   Mrs.    C.   W.   Treverton; 

B.  Dillon;  R.  Rivers  Portls;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Grimm;  C.  M.  Mockbee;  Roy  H.  Mason;  Muskegon 
Chapter,  I).  A.  R.,  Mich.;  Myrtle  Morrison;  "Baby  Billy 
Hughes";  Ruth  C.  Wells;  Pupils  of  Third  Grade,  Gar- 
field School,  Cincumati,  Ohio;  Wyalusing  Fortnightly 
Club,  Pa.;  Stirling  Chapter  No.  216,  O.  E.  S.,  Green- 
pnrt,  L.  I.;  J.  E.  McCormick;  Pupils  South  Marshall 
School,  Texas;  W.  F.  Evans  and  Family;  Dr.  F.  H.  May; 
G.  H.  Simons;  Dr.  N.  C.  Beck;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bishop; 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Raisin,  Holloway,  Mich. ; 
Simon  Friedman;  Mrs.  H.  Francis;  Elizabeth  R.  Shaw; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Shryock;  Wealtha  V.  Abernethy;  K.  N.  Swett; 
Earl  C.  Warner;  E.  K.  Crawford;  T.  P.  Evans;  Harry 
T.  Baker;  Arthur  E.  Truesdell;  John  J.  Corlett;  John 
F.  Kohne  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Richard  P.  Peard;  S. 
H.  Hill;  Eloisa  B.  Eberlein;  Dr.  A.  L.  Olive;  M. 
Gladys  Randell;  C.  L.  Bain;  Minnie  N.  Gemberling; 
Pauline  Allen;  O.  M.  Olstead;  F.  F.  Dindinger;  B.  B. 
Reid;  J.  S.  Tichenor;  Mrs.  George  F.  Durgen ;  Miss 
Zielah  B.  Hale;  Dr.  A.  Pflueger;  Mrs.  Roy  McCall; 
Mary  I.  JoUey;  P.  C.  Newbegin;  Dr.  J.  L.  Weeks;  Jennie 
Couch;  J.  W.  Jones;  Mrs.  Elmer  McAllester;  W.  H. 
Stucker;  H.  H.  Harris;  J.  F.  Bradley;  Mrs.  Edward 
Hollister;  Clara  Van  Gunten;  Lillian  M.  Emanuel;  Dr. 
F.  W.  Edelmann;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Kellar;  John  Fertig;  Jac- 
queline Otto;  Eugene  A.  Hildreth;  Crippled  Children, 
Bradley  Memorial,  Madison,  Wis.;  Harry  C.  Moore;  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Matthews  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Burnside;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Wade;  Carolyn  Deemer;  Wiley  S.  Young  Lillian  I. 
Baird-  King's  Daughters'  Class,  Grace  Reformed  Church 
Sunday  School.  Columbiana,  Ohio;  P.  Ford  Clark;  Mrs. 
Luolla  R.  Hall;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Whitson;  L. 
Bladonan;  Fred  Hoffer;  W.  H.  Rush;  J.  Y.  James; 
Mrs      C.     R.    Burky;    Laura    S.    B.     Davies;    Cora    Miller 

Pecatoiiica  Produce  &  Supply  Co.,  Pecatonica,  111.  ; 
Robert  T.  Barber;  Dr.  J.  A.  Crabb;  Barbara  W.  Sparrovv; 
Aithur  S.  Eakle;  Grace  M.  Jones;  C.  P.  Heide;  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Dicks;  W.  Goshom;  C.  L.  Panter;  Mrs.  F.  T.  Blow; 
J  A.  Maddox;  Mrs.  Virgil  McConnell;  Mrs.  Adam  Gray; 
C  F  Norris;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Dice  and  daughter  Mar- 
garet-" Eva  Robinson;  J.  W.  Browning;  L.  B.  Croft; 
Robert  and  Edward  Moseley;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Gilmer;  Helen  P. 
Mackenzie;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Browning;  "Anonynious  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.;  W.  Gibson  Carey;  J.  W.  Tardy;  Dr.  F.  V. 
Gremillion;  F.  Wyss;  Walter  P.  Neubert:H.  James  Cook; 
C  T  Peterzen;  W.  B.  Herrlck;  Dr.  W.  C.  Strudwick; 
RenaHarden;  Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Ward;  John  F.  Manz;  Dr. 
Walter  A  Palmer;  C.  G.  McPhersen;  Loyal  Martin,  Jr.; 
Lorraine  N.  Lang;  A.  L.  Cutting;  T.  Harry  Thompson; 
Lillian  Longstaff;  C.  J.  Ogden ;  John  H.  Toppass;  John  H 
Jackson;  Dr.  E.  E.  Bessey;  William  G.  Dearing;  Mr.  aiid 
Mrs.  Augustus  Locke;  Marguerite  A.  McLaughlin;  S.L. 
Hill;  Ida  Rheinberg;  Dr.  O.  F.  Higher;  F.  S.  Martin; 
David  Jennings;  Dr.  E.  O.  Jones;  Fred  Von  S^geni ; 
Mabel  M.  Jones;  A.  J.  Heger;  Lucy  S.  McLlary;  Bertha 
W  Ferguson;  Dr.  Daniel  Morton;  Warfleld  T.  Longcope; 
El'oise  Backus;  R.  S.  Douthat;  Albert  E.  Stone;  G.  F. 
Smith;  Lt.  H.  B.  Berry;  Mr.  aaid  Mrs.  E.  R.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Nathan  H.  .Tones:  N.  F.  Drake;  ^oa- .  ^-^Horsky ; 
Jenny  Rasmussen :  Lemuel  G.  Bottorff ;  Edwm  1' .  Bren- 
ner; Roy  M.  Strickland;  W.  R.  Spears;  Helen  B 
Buchanan;  J.  G.  Yates;  Mrs..  P.  F.  Walker;  Mr  and 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Glassell;  E.  B.  Ring;  Earnest  Boyel,  A-  ^ 
Siraonds;  Gertrude  T.  Clarke;  Wm.  ,«•  Beersirora:;  Henry 
Reineke;  John  W.  Bennett;  Chester'  B.  «/.<''':  ^ J;,, ff'*^ 
Mrs.  Emery  W.  Given;  H.  R.  H^"ey;  H.  C  Catlin. 
Effle  Groves:  College  Ave.  Grocery.  Ashland  Ohio,  A  ftr 
Compton;  C.  E.  Carpenter ;  John  B.  Ew^Ul,  Jr. :  Winnla 
Power-    Mr.    and    Mrs.    J.    H.    Garrison:    W.    P.    Marshall, 
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Lillian  Alexander;  A.  F.  Armstrong;  Mrs.  A.  O.  Faulk- 
ner; "In  Mcmoriam  of  Elizabeth  Seymour  McCullough"; 
Alfred  A.  Frazler;  E.  M.  Duppstadt;  "D.  M.  M.," 
Montclair,  N.  J.;  J.  C.  Munger;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A. 
I'owell;  Mabel  S.  Sheldon;  Ella  New;  Mrs.  N.  F.  Clark; 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Johnston;  S.  S.,  First  fhristiaii  Cliurch, 
Buffalo.  Okla.;  Mrs.  Idalla  M.  Heath;  \V.  G.  Koot; 
Louise  M.  Jackson;  George  B.  Andrew;  Miss  L.  M. 
Washburn;    Margaret    F.    McLaughlin;    Howard    'i'allentire; 

A.  \V.  Gurley;  Hal  Patton;  Ada  R.  Faun;  J.  W.  and 
Ella  M.  Head;  "From  Bobble,"  Winchester,  Va. ;  Mrs. 
Carroll  F.  White;  Jas.  W.  McBroom;  Edith  Alden;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Mangrara;  J.  W.  Curtis;  F.  C.  Holmes;  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Nelson;  Mrs.  Nancy  P.  Elliott;  E.  C.  Barker;  F.  E. 
ShoU;  Rev.  N.  W.  Good;  Fannie  B.  Maxwell;  Geo.  E. 
Stone;  Mrs.  H.  Tennesson;  W.  H.  Ricker;  Esther  M. 
Priar;  John  S.  Learoyd,  Jr.;  C.  H.  NichoU;  Mabel  Dupuy; 
Dr.  S.  E.  Hudson;  Ed.  Swensrud;  H.  L.  James;  F.  E. 
Boyce  and  Chester  Marquat;  Geo.  M.  Thomson;  John  W. 
Veity;  Katherlne  Williams;  Ellen  Duvall;  Z.  K.  Markel; 
Nannie  McGrew;  Harriet  Strong;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hunter; 
Leonard  J.  Fox;  David  Beale;  R.  Denman;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crosby  Adams;  H.  D.  Watson;  W.  J.  Hough; 
Martha  D.  Alexander;  John  DaboU;  Mary  C.  Cone;  A.  N. 
MacDonald;  "Friends."  Hartford.  Conn.;  Mary  F. 
Trunkey;  Strong  Smith;  E.  L.  Smith;  William  J.  Dickey; 
J.  R.  Grenawalt;  John  R.  Tuttle;  Orren  W.  Dougherty; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lorlmer;  H.  W.  Bode;  D.  A.  Bick- 
ford;  Dr.  Horace  D.  Dow;  Mrs.  Guy  Elton  Cole;  William 
L.  Nash;  Wm.  J.  McCaughan;  Anna  L.  Cuthhert:  J.  B. 
Revell;  J.  M.  Henshaw;  Dr.  C.  W.  Fuller;  E.  E.  Wheeler; 
Joseph  Robinson;  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Armstrong;  St.  John's 
Missionary  Society,  Mlllersburg.  Ohio;  Blanche  M.  Wain- 
wright;  Stella  A.  Hoblltzell;  Mrs.  Julius  Kaufman; 
"Ailonymous."  New  York  City;  L.  F.  Woodhead; 
Daniel  J.  Murphy;  B.  P.  Reynolds;  E.  K.  Eyerly;  Ida  C. 
Codoy;  Hattle  Belle  Dunbar;  C.  Edward  Raabe;  G.  H. 
Sharpless;  W.  H.  Etsweiler;  J.  W.  Stelger;  D.  P. 
Shuler;  R.  I.  Dickinson;  Dr.  Frederick  I.  Brown;  Clifford 
N.  Miller;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Morgan;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  H.  Day;  P.  H.  Allen;  Edward  Drewry ;  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Searle:  Grandvicw  Consolidated  School.  Grandview, 
Iowa;  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  Oakland,  Cal. ; 
Wide  Awake  Class.  United  Pres.  S.  S.,  East  Craftsbury, 
V't. ;  Fort  Study  Club.  Fort  Towson,  Okla.;  W.  B.  Smith; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Sanders;  Grace  Laird;  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Whitney;  Branch  108.  N.  A.  L.  C,  Watirbury. 
Conn.;  Room  107  So.  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  and  Annie  and  Edith  Marshall;  Edna 
Banks  Blord;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jennings;  Elizabeth  K.  Tyson; 
Carl  F.  Adams;  A.  M.  George;  P.  S.  Burnham;  Alpha 
Delphian  Chapter,  Lewistown,  Mont. ;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Barker 
and  Miss  Gertrude  Barker;  Civic  League,  Saltville,  Va. ; 
The  Panama  Lodge.  Panama.  HI. ,  Tlie  Fearon  Lumber 
&  Veneer  Co. ;  Red  Cross  of  Drake  St.  School,  Junior. 
Titusvllle.  Pa. ;  Raines  Ave.  S.  S. ;  The  Week  Day 
Workers  of  Grand  Gorge  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Grand  Gorge, 
N.  Y. ;  R.  W.  Reynolds;  Carl  M.  Vail;  E<lward  J. 
Alquist;  Mrs.  M.  Meeker;  Mildred  T.  Anderson;  Arllne 
I.  Morse;  Chas.  J.  Whitmore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Augustus;  L  J.  Gill;  H.  M.  Stuckeye;  F.  L.  Shoch; 
Hayfleld    Public   School,   Hayfield,   Minn.;    Douglas    Clarke; 

B.  L.  Brown;  Helen  M.  Eatan;  F.  M.  'niclsen;  Dr. 
Herman  C.  FVkhaidt;  "A  Friend."  Dos  Palos.  Cal.;  Dr. 
John  H.  Stewart;  C.  L,  V.  Bovey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Wollinbargcr;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Payson;  H.  K.  StlUwcll;  Wm. 
R.  McGirr;  llaynsworth  Baldrey;  Roy  Headlcy;  Louis  J. 
Kostcr;  N.  R.  Beck;  John,  David  and  Billy  Yeck;  Frank 
Sliellhorn;  Margery  Wells;  Jas.  Galbraith;  Leda  J.  Wldney; 
"Anonymous,"  N.  Y.  City;  Mrs.  E.  P.  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Parkes;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hart  and  others;  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Dodge;  May  W.  Stealey;  Francis  F.  Davis;  Mar- 
garet Crume;  Mrs.  .John  L.  Moore;  Francis  GlanviUe; 
Mrs.  Lois  Pflelger;  Harry  G.  LcGear;  J.  S.  Rea;  O.  H. 
Parker;  E.  B.  Smith;  Walter  Palmer;  N.  Harman  Wills; 
Jean  D.  Seaman;  Clia.s.  H.  GUnkman;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Dahlln  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Sandegren;  Central  Cong.  S.  S.. 
Dallas.  Texas;  F.  M.  Parker;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Brewer; 
Bev.  G.  D.  Clifford:  Mrs.  G.  E.  House;  B.  J.  Howard; 
Chester  M.  Angell;  B.  L.  Eikel;  T.  G.  Nicholson;  Honor 
H.  Easton ;  Chas.  T.  Plerson ;  Fred  Donald  Carpenter; 
Dora   F.    Combes;   Elizabeth    M.    Schneider;    I,.    D.    Piatt; 

I.  Will  Martin;  J.  G.  Welbcl ;  Mrs.  John  Rcublln;  Dt 
and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Balle.v;  Mrs.  Geo.  Campboll ;  J.  L.  Posey; 
J.  P.  McHale;  "Aunt  Mllly,"  Bait.,  Md. ;  S.  A.  Rulon, 
3rd,  and  Morgan  C.  Rulon;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lair 
Brown;  Mrs.  Inez  D.  Douglass;  E.  E.  James;  Eugenia  O. 
Ayars;  R.  M.  MacCurdy;  W.  F.  McClurg;  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Badcllffe;  Hattle  C.  Fonda;  John  F.  Allen;  R.  D.  Lah- 
man;  J.  L.  Caldwell;  Dr.  William  F.  Iloran;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.     Hull    Ingham;    Perry    B.     Green;    Irene    0.     Clark; 

II.  Fo.ster  .lones:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earlo  II.  Barton; 
"Anonymous."  Washington.  D.  C. ;  C!eo.  R.  Turner;  S.  D. 
Cowdcn;  Mrs.  Emmu  J.  Tallant;  F.  R.  Hope;  T.  W. 
KInzer;  Frldolln  Miller;  I.  H.  Moore;  Sidney  J.  Wll- 
Ilnms;  Edwin  B.  Shaw;  "From  Subscriber,"  Okmulgee, 
Okla.;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Miles  and  boys;  J.  C.  Broomfleld; 
S.  a.  of  Jersey  Mills,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Shapiro,  S.  B.  ;  II. 
Stephens;  Mrs.  A.  J.  George;  Dr.  W,  H.  Bruce;  W.  S. 
Johnson;  Emily  P.  Armitage;  Thos.  J.  Smith:  Dalsye 
Sctliff;  Mrs.  John  Walker  Gordon;  A.  May  Hellman; 
Lorclta  J.  Underholt;  Dr.  J.  P.  Edmonds;  W.  H.  Glbney 
&  Co.;  Brewer  Matlocks;  "Anonymous."  Denver.  Colo.; 
Geo.  F.  Tatum;  Dr.  W.  O.  Henry:  I..  Vanuzem; 
"D.  H.  L.."  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  T.  Jeff  Bass:  W.  W. 
Goldsmith;  Helen  W.  Ford;  Dr.  A.  J.  Stowe:  Dr.  I.  L. 
Allen;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stiles;  Jerome  G.  Ward:  Olo  Osland: 
W.  C.  Van  Syckel ;  West  Chicago  Sash  &  Door  Mfg.  Co. ; 
Mrs.  Agnes  Rohns;  Margaret  Bradley;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Taylor; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Wilson;  H.  J.  Armstrong:  John  C. 
Ponno;  Dr.  W.  M.  Crosier;  W.  T.  MoffctI:  Susan  A. 
Davis;  Marlon  Bryant  Dickson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
P.ilon;  Bert  E.  MItchner:  Lois  P.  Dowdle:  John  Early: 
M,  Ilorst :  J.  Marlon  Shull;  David  Rov  Anderson;  Thelnia 
Davis:  Ella  II.  Sperry;  S.  S.  Belts:  J.  M.  Perry;  Lulu 
M.    Becker;   Eva  W.   Sfanffer:  Mr.    and   Mrs.    B.    H.   Rltter; 

C.  B.    Sheridan:    E.    L.    Walker;    Zachnler    Family;    Mrs. 

E.  II.  Dickinson;  Alexander  D.  Naus:  Fred  G.  Haas: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Gillette:  W.  D.  Emlnger;  Anna  H. 
Bubb:  Lydia  E.  Snyor;  Edna  Pool  Erickson  and  Ed;  Ji 
Pool:  L.    F.    Pendleton;   D.    D.   Penny:   Robert  Elder;   Mrs. 

F.  C.  Woods:  M.  E.  Howell:  Mrs.  Marian  S.  Deatrick; 
George  and  Fannie  Crow;  Oren  Britt  Brown;  A.  H. 
Lean:  A.  R.  Wilson;  Jas.  B.  Foote:  Leon  A.  Dllks; 
N.  W.  Rogers;  A.  C.  Smith,  Jr.;  W.  O.  Porter;  William 
A.  Zahn:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Schaetzol;  Oscar 
Orosch,  Sr.  ;  J.  J.  Trolingor;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Sapp;  D.  S. 
Lacey;  C.  W.  Phillips:  Mrs.  L.  C.  Knapp;  M.  D.  Ely; 
C.  L.  Edmunds;  It.  Edmunds:  S.  O.  Reed:  Clara  H. 
MacColIam  and  John  MacCollam ;  C.  E.  Jordan ;  E.  W. 
P.  N.  Williams;  C.  T.  KIrkbrlde:  H.  L.  Olllnger:  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Wilson:  Bess  Maxfleld;  S.  Twlchell;  Mrs.  Lctlla  E. 
Shaw;  Wm.  Mayer;  Hazel  App;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Lindsay; 
Selh  P.  Crafts;  Dr.  Arthur  Sanders  Bean;  Je.ssle  Wake- 
field; Mrs.  M.  R.  DePadlon;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Helm:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Davis;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mullowney:  W.  H. 
Kranz:  l.aura  V.  Dungnn;  Mrs.  J.  Johle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Murphy;  Cla.ss  .SBS,  Public  School  No.  29,  Bronx, 
N.  Y.  C. :  Mrs.  II.  S.  Chapln :  "S.  J.  P.,"  Quantico,  Va. ; 
Miss  Shallcross:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tagewell  Lamb;  Mrs. 
Belle  WUdom;  C.  C.  Heckart;  W.  V.  Sewell ;  O.  F. 
Schultze;  C.  W.  Illxson ;  R.  L.  Lawrence;  Edna  GUke- 
K<in :  E  L.  Richards ;  James  Roseborough :  Paul  E. 
Moody;  James  M.  Painter;  Mrs.  .T.  M.  Parker;  Mrs. 
W.    G.    Iloyilon 

Contributions  of  less  than  $10.00  each,  15,542.67 
Previously  reported  .        2,898,481.44 
Totnl  this  report 361,285.24 


GRAND  TOTAL     93,259.766.68 
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When  you  buy  Rayhcstos  brake  lining,  you  are 
assured  of  satisfactory  service,  for  Raybestos  is 
positively  guaranteed  to  WEAR  12  months.  Why 
purchase  inferior  lining:  non-guaranteed  lining,  or 
lining  at  a  "price"  v^hen  you  have  definite  assurance 
as  to  Raybestos  quality  and  Raybestos  sturdy 
WEAR.^  Buy  Raybestos  and  forget  lining  troubles 
for  a  year.     The  genuine  has  a  Silver  Edge. 

THE   RAYBESTOS  COMPANY 

Factories: 
MRIDGKPOR  r,  CONN.     PETERBOROUGH,  ONT.,  CAN. 

Bronchi's:   Dttroit.  4S57  Woodward  .Avenue;        San  Francisco, 

1403  Chronicle  Buildinj;;         Chicago,  1402  So.  Michigan  Ave.; 

W  ashington,  D.  C.  107  Columbian  Building 
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Comhiniitinn  Rear 

Siehl,  $6.oo 


No  sB — Tarael- 
Ilunttng  I-'ront 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 

Better  Your  Aim 

THE  Lyman  Rear  Sight 
Principle  so  centers  your 
eye  on  the  front  sight  and 
target  you  are  scarcely  con- 
scious that  there  is  a  rear 
sight.  The  result  is  an  accu- 
rate bead  without  the  diffi- 
cult lining  up  of  front  and 
rear  sights.  For  every  pur- 
pose andeverygun.Atyour 
dealers;  or  write  us  your 
make,  model  and  caliber. 

Send  for  Literature 

describing  Lyman   SiRhts   and    the 
Lyman  Principl 


LYM.\N  GUN 
SIGHT  CORP. 
65  West  Street 
Middlef  ieia.  Conn. 


Cuticura  Soap 


SHAVES 


Without  Mug 

CnticnraSoaniathefavorlteforBafetTmzorihaving. 


The  Significance  of  Business 
Enterprise  in  American  Life 

By  Professor  JOHN  M.  MECKLIN,  Ph.D. 

See    THE   HOMILETIC  REVIEW  for    February 
30c  per  copy;  $3.00  per  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


For  enlivening  Sermons,  Addresses,  Speeches,  etc.  A  Col- 
lection of  Good  and  Timely  Illustrations  with  which  to 
drive  your  arijuraent  home.  Incidents,  quotations,  and 
bright  stories  on  ahnost  every  conceivable  suljject.  Some-  , 
thing  here  to  intensify  your  every  telling  point.  Thorough 
topical  and  textual  index.   8vo,  Cloth,  471  pp.  $2  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


/Fifteen   Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


Helpful —  Concise —  Complete 

Little  Nuggets 
of  Knowledge 

10  Clotb  Bound  Volumes  — 

50c   each   in  Cloth;    75c    in 
Leather:   Carriage  Prepaid. 

Here  is  a  handy  Pocket 
Reference  Library,  which  will  tell  you  just  what 
you  Want  to  know  without  wading  through  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter.  Handy,  exact,  compact, 
readily  accessible  —no  handling  of  bulky  tomes — 
vest-pocket  encyclopedias  carefully  prepared,  reli- 
able, authoritative — legibly  printed  in  sharp,  clear- 
cut  type  on  thin,  strong  paper. 

Titles  of    the  Ten  Volumes 

Send  30c  for  Each  Volume  Selecled  in  Cloth: 
or  75c  in  Leather  Binding.      We  Pay  Carriage, 

A  Dictionary  of  Prose 
Quotations 

A  Dictionary  of  Poet- 
ical Quotations 

When  Was  That? 

A  Dictionary  of  Dates 
—Historical,  Literary, 
Geographical 

Abbreviations,    English 
and  Foreign 


Proverbs  and    Meixims 
Dictionary  of    Musical 

Terms 
Dictionary  of  Mythology 
The  Pocket  Doctor 
The  Pocket  Gardener 

German     Conversation 
for  English  Travelers 
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January  12. — The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  overthrows  the  Ministry  of 
Premier  Leygues  by  the  unprecedented 
vote  of  463  to  125,  owing  to  the  Pre- 
mier's failure  to  insist  upon  a  strict 
performance  by  Germany  of  the  terms 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Recent  disturbances  in  England  attrib- 
uted to  the  so-called  unemployed  are 
in  many  cases  reported  to  have'  been 
instigated  by  Russian  revolutionists, 
.says  the  London  Evening  Nev)s.  _  It  is 
said  the  Russians  have  an  office  in  the 
business  district  of  London  from  which 
they  have  been  carrying  on  their 
activities. 

Mexican  Federal  forces  defeat  a  detach- 
ment of  Francisco  Murguia's  rebels, 
says  a  Mexico  City  report.  This  is  the 
first  clash  between  '  the  Government 
troops  and  Murguia's  followers. 

Januarj^  1.3.— Emma  Goldman,  who  was 
deported  to  Russia  last  year  on  account 
of  her  x'axlical  activities,  is  quoted  in  a 
Berlin  report  as  having  said  recently 
(liat  she  would  rather  be  in  jail  in  the 

_     United  States  than  free  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Allied  governments  have  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  a  loan  of  about 
.iS3()(),()()(),()()0  to  Austria  to  meet  the 
emerge! K-y  brought  about  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  Vienna  Cabinet's  recent 
decision  to  put  Austria's  fate  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Allies. 

A  renewal  of  disorders  throughout  Ire- 
land, eulniiuating  in  the  killing  of  a  girl 
and  the  wounding  of  six  other  civilians, 
is  reported  from  Dublin,  following  the 
ebb  in  the  peace  tide. 

Dissolution  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Labor  in  France  is  ordered  by  the  court 
in  which  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  other  officers  are  tried  on 
charges  of  infringing  the  laws  govern- 
ing unions. 

General  Crowder,  re(;entlj"  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  Cuba  to  investigate  the 
conditions  there  growing  out  of  the 
alleged  faihu*e  of  the  Cuban  electoral 
board  and  courts  to  function  properly, 
declares  in  a  statement  that  if  these 
agencies  continue  to  fail,  Cuba  faces 
legislative  paralj'sis. 

It  is  reported  from  Athens  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  consented  to 
advance  the  Greek  Government  a 
!S32,000,U(X)  credit,  promised  Greece 
when  Venizelos  was  Prime  Minister, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  monej^  be 
expended  in  America  for  non-war  ma- 
terial. The  report  was  not  confirmed 
in  Washington. 

The  population  of  Brazil  is  now  30,- 
553,o09,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
announced  by  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
in  Washington. 

January  15. — Raoul  Peret,  appointed  Pre- 
mier of  France  to  'succeed  Leygues,  fails 
to  form  a  ^Ministry  owing  to  his  ^in- 
ability to  secure  the  cooperation*  of 
former  President  Poincare,  who  leads  a 
political  ino\emeni  that  would  break 
with  the  Allies  and  send  a  military  ul- 
timatuiu  to  Germany  and  perhaps 
I)lunge  Kurope  into  new  wars.  In  the 
crisis  Aristide  Briand  is  asked  by 
Pr(^sident  Millerand  to  form  a  Cabinet 
whose  policy,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
Poincare,  would  be  to  regulate  affairs  in 
Europe  in  agi'eement  with  the  Allies. 
Order  has  been  restored  in  the  districts  of 
India  southwest  of  Lu<;know,  where 
rioting  was  recently  carried  on  by  the 
peasants,  says  a   report  from   Delhi. 


January  16.— Aristide  Briand  succeeds  in 
forming  a  new  Ministry  in  France  which, 
at  its  first  meeting  to  consider  France's 
attitude  toward  Germany,  indicates 
that  it  will  adopt  a  firm  tone  in  dealing 
with  the  Berlin  Government  until  it 
shows  a  sincere  disposition  to  fulfil 
the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Spa 
agreement. 

German  naval  experts  are  reported  to 
have  invented  a  new  device  for  stabiliz- 
ing submarines,  making  possible  giant 
armored  submarine  cruisers.  It  is 
said  that  plans  have  already  been  com- 
pleted for  a  cruiser  of  1,443  tons  with 
armor  plate  one  and  a  half  inches  thick 

The  Italian  Cabinet  decides  that  in  the 
coming  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  il 
will  be  impossible  for  Italy  to  support 
any  measure  calculated  to  force  Ger- 
many to  fulfil  in  their  entirety  the 
obligations  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

A  grave  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  Bolshevik  party 
is  reported  from  Russia  over  the  ques- 
tion of  concessions  to  foreign  capitalists 
and  the  reopening  of  trade  relations  ou 
the  old  economic  basis.  Premier 
Lenine,  owing  to  illness,  is  said  for  the 
moment  to  be  out  of  all  touch  with  the 
situation. 

The  Central  American  Union  Congress  in 
session  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  decides 
to  sign  a  convention  creating  a  federa- 
tion of  Central  American  republics. 

January  17. — A  serious  peasant  rebellion  is 
reported  to  have  broken  out  in  the 
Ukraine  as  a  result  of  unrest  over  the 
refusal  (;f  the  Soviet  Government  to 
remedy  numerous  grievances. 

Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected  President 
of  the  Pan-x\merican  Federation  of 
Labor  at  the  last  session  of  that  or- 
ganization's convention  in  Mexico  City. 

A  panicky  situation  is  reported  from 
Vienna  owing  to  the  recent  threat  of 
the  workingmen  there  to  take  things 
into  their  own  hands.  It  is  reported 
that  there  have  been  lax-ge  withdrawals 
of  mon^-y  from  the  banks  and  a  decided 
exodus  of  those  classes  of  the  population 
directly  threatened. 

January  18. — Pour  civilians  are  killed 
and  seven  Black-and-Tan  policemen 
wounded  in  a  fight  in  County  Galway, 
Ireland,  says  a  report  from  London. 

CONGRESS 

January  12. — The  House  by  a  vote  of  86 
to  48  adopts  an  amendment  increasing 
by  $600,000  the  appropriatioh  for 
liquor  enforcement  carried  in  the  legi.s- 
lative,  executive,  and  .judicial  bill. 
Senator  Calder,  of  New  York,  introduces  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  providing  for  the  fixing 
of  coal  prices  by  the  President  in  case 
of  an  emergency. 

Representative  McLeod,  of  Michigan, 
introduces  a  bill  in  the  House  to  repeal 
the  excess-profits  tax  and  to  impose  a 
fiat  tax  of  about  15  per  <»ent.  on  all 
coi'poratious. 

January  14. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  28,  adopts  an  amendment  fixing 
150,000  enlisted  men  as  the  strength  of 
the  Army.  It  also  a<lopts  anotho 
amendment  directing  that  all  recjruiting 
be  stopt  until  sufficient  men  are  dis- 
charged to  bi-ing  the  present  Army 
strength  of  228,000  m«!n  down  to 
150,000. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  approxi- 
mately .$130,000,000,  is  passed  by  the 
House  and  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

January  15. — Definite  steps  toward  dis- 
arniatneul    ace    taken    b\     tlie    Hou.«*e 
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An  opportunity  for  thoughtful  motorists  to  prove,  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  and  at  remarkable  savings, 
the  fact  that 

The  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  will  not  skid  on 
wet  or  greasy  pavements! 

During  February  Pennsylvania  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  authorized  to  give — absolutely 
free  of  charge — 

One  Pennsylvania  **Ton  Tested**  Tube  of 
corresponding  size  with  every  regular 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  or  Fabric  Tire  purchased! 

Many  tire  buyers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  money- 
saving  offer  by  equipping  their  cars  all  around  with 
these  quality  tires,  while  others  are  buying  addi- 
tional "  spares  "  for  future  use. 

This  offer  represents  a  double  saving — a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  Vacuum  Cup  schedule  on  November 
10,  1920,  and  a  free  highest  quality  "  Ton  Tested  " 
Tube  with  every  regular  Vacuum  Cup  Tire  pur- 
chased. Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  1921  tire 
requirements. 

If  you  cannot  secure  prompt  service  locally,  write  direct 
to  Dept.  D,  and  we  will  arrange  to  supply  you,  car- 
rying charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Adjustment  basis,  per  wPTanty  tag  attache'1  to  each  casing: 

Vacuum   Cup   Cord    Tins 9,000  miles. 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires,      ....        6,000  miles. 

PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER    COMPANY  of  AMERICA,    Inc. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Aiiencies    Throughout   the   United 

States   and   Canada 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


\r  Pennsylvania 
ACUUM  CUP 
CORD  TIRES 


The  feature  event  of  the  third  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Traffic  Officers' 
Association  at  San  Francisco.  August  25. 
1920— the  Safety  First  demonstration— 
conclusively  proved  the  nonskid  effective- 
ness of  Vacuum  Cup  Tires.  In  this  event 
they  withstood  the  test  of  rounding  a 
wet,  slippery  curve  at  thirty -five  miles 
an  hour! 
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More  Deadly  Than  War 


^^^  INFLUENZA  ^ 

^  ALONE    SLEW 

More  Americans 
in  a  Month  Than  All 
the  German  Guns 


At  the  Front  Over  There 


In  the  Hospitals  Over  Here 


In  tlie  ranks  of  the  battling  armies  disease  has  hitherto  been  as  a  rule  a  far  more 
potent  enemy  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  In  the  Spanish-American  war,  for  every  man 
shot  in  battle  more  than  thirteen  died  of  disease.  In  the  Mexican  war  six  died  of  disease 
to  one  from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  war  France  lost  ten  men  by  sickness  for  every  one 
killed.  In  our  own  civil  war  two  died  from  disease  for  each  one  shot.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  twelve  Germans  died  of  sickness  to  every  one  killed  in  battle.  But  modern 
hygiene  was  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of_  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  armies  there  was  only  one 
death  from  disease  for  every  two  men  who  died  fighting.  In  the  recent  great  war  sani- 
tation worked  on  a  super-scale  and  modern  hygienic  methods  kept  down  the  excessive 
death-rate.  In  the  great  battle  of  Civil,  Social,  Professional,  and  Business  life,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  greater  than  that  of  any  war,  you  should  fortify  yourself  against  illness 
and  inefficiency. 

Every  One  Should  Know  How  to  Keep   Well  and  Fit 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

Is   The   Nation's   Foremost  Book   of  Health 
New  Enlarged  Edition 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute, 
which  niimbers  among  its  members  such  eminent  men  as  ex-President  William  H.  Taft, 
Major-Gneral  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  Wm.  J.  Mayo,  M.D., 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  etc. 

108,000  COPIES  ALREADY  SOLD 

This  thoroughh-  revised  edition  of  the  popular  book  HOW  TO 
LIVE  has  been  enlarged  by  Il6  pages.  It  is  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  health  and  hygiene.  The  vital  lessons  of  the  war  are  included 
here  w  ith  all  the  progress  made  in  the  recent  months.  Big  business  houses, 
including  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  man\-  others,  are  buying  it  in  quaniirjes 
l(ir  ihf^ir  employees. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 

Hardeningr  of  the  Arteries 


Over  100 
Universitiu 

('oD.'Kes,  fti*., 
use-  it  as  a  text 
in  teachinif  per- 
sonal    hygiene. 


Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid    in  the  Blood 
How  to  Cure    insomnia 
Treatment  for  Nervousness 
Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
Blood   Pressure 


How  to  Avoid  Colds,  Pneamonia,  etc, 
Danger  of  Hasty  Eating 
What  to  Eat  and  How 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
Eating  to  Get  Thin 
Hygiene   in  the  Home 
Outdoor  Living  and   Sleeping 
How  to  Cure  Constipation  Withont  Dragt 

State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  Statt.'  Boards  of  Health  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  endorse  and  recommend  it. 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Ilealtli. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  read 
It  and  then  immediately  ordered  12  more  copies  for  some  friends.  Wlicn  a  m;mber  of  such 
a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing  you  tan  readily  appreci- 
ate how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 

One  Man  Ordered  3,100  Copies 

fro/.  Robert  T.  Leg^e,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  of  Cali/orinu.  Btrkeley,  Cal.: 
■•[  wish  to  compliment  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  authors  for  producing  this  timely  live 
book.  I  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  tny  freshman  classes  ne.xt  semester,  and  have 
placed  an  ordir  with  our  cooperative  store  to  have  on  hand  at  l-ast  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  coming  semester."     Since  this  letter  was  written  2100  additional  copies  have  been 

Your  Money  Will  Be  Refunded 

We  shall  return  your  money  immediately — and  no  questions 
asked— if  you  do  not 
wish  to  keep  the 
book  after  inspection. 
This  book  is  endorsed 
by  the  Journal  of  th- 
American  Medical 
Association  and  by 
medical  and  sanitary 
authorities  through- 
out the  country. 
Sign  and  send  the 
coupon  herewith. 
J1.62  is  the  price 
in  full,  including 
delivery. 


ordered. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Bays:  "A  volume,  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  which  is 
vouched  ioi  by  William  J. 
Mayo,  M.D  .  ex-President  of 
the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ;  Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  \1.D..  Board  of  Scientific 
Directors,  Eus;enics  Record 
Oftice;  Major-Gen.  William C. 
Gorgas,  and  about  ni  nety 
other  men  renowned  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  surgery, 
bacteriology,  ind  ustrial 
hygiene,  etc..  may  well  be 
accepted  as  the  most  authori- 
tative epitome  thus  far  avail- 
able in  the  great  but  hitherto 
neglected  realm  of  individual 
hygiene." 


Some  of 
the  Topics 

Con^tipatirMi 
A:r  liatiis 

A I  tries 
A^nhma 
Athletes 

Aiitointoxieaiiou 
TaMt-  <.f  F0...I 

Values 
Blood  Pressnr*' 
IV-. -p  Breatliintf 
Cafanh 
Srnokine 

C"nsijirn»tl"ii 

D^-ath  Rates 
Dt  teiieracy 
Despondent^  jr 
Diabetes 
Disinfection 
Drass 
Dyspepsia 
Diet 

Eugenics 
Eye  Strain 
Fat 

Fatiyu* 
Flat  Foot 
Gripp*. 
Headaches 
Heart  TroiiblfH 
Heredity 
Infectious* 
Disease.s 
Kidneys 
Outdoor  LiviriK 
Overstrain 
f"'. '"rweig-ht 
Insomnia 
Malaria 
Marriage 
Meat 

Melancholy 
Mineral  Oiiti 
Patent  MediriDos 
Relaxation 
Rheumatittiii 
Art  of  Serenity 
Sex  Hyfiriene 
Sleep 
Sunlight 
Tobacco  Heart 
Underweight 
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I  Examination  Order   Form— HOW    TO    LIVE 

I 

I 

I  1  enctee  $1.62   lor  wliiih  send  me  the  Kiilarjjed  Edition 

01   HOW  TO  LIVK.     If    ;    am  not   satisfied    with  it.  I  may 

I  rt'turn   it    witliiii  ten  ila>'s.  >ou  will  ret'imrl  what  I  have  jiaid, 

alltl    I   -hal!  o\M-  \  01:  riorhir.i-' 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
iSi  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Najii.- 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue 


\(kir.-:. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


New  York  City  I 


.0  .Stat. 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which  re- 
ports a  resolution  authorizing  President 
Wilson  to  invite  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  send  delegates  to  an  interna- 
tional convention  to  consider  ways  and 
means  to  reduce  armaments. 

The  House  emergency  tariff  bill  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  the  addition  of  ten  amend- 
ments. These  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  a  duty  on  sugar,  frozen 
meats,  apples,  tobacco,  and  other 
commodities. 

Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  introduces  a  bill 
to  prohibit  smoking  in  all  Federal 
structures,  with  a  view  to  fire  pre- 
vention. 

January  17.— Following  a  motion  of 
Senator  Phelan,  of  California,  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  cutting  the  Army  to 
150,000,  the  Senate,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  sets  aside  its  former  vote  and 
then  passes  the  measure  with  a  limit  of 
175,000.  About  the  same  time  the 
House  passes  a  bill  stopping  enlist- 
ments and  fixing  the  size  of  the  Armv 
at  175,000. 

DOMESTIC 

January  12. — Governor  Miller,  of  New 
York,  asks  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
State  enforcement  act  conformable  to 
the  Volstead  Act.  He  also  asks  the 
repeal  of  the  3  per  cent,  beer  bill  and 
other  acts  at  variance  with  the  Federal 
"dry"  law. 

The  War  Department  orders  reductions 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation  from  15,000 
to  8,000.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
former  number  of  men  in  Germany  has 
been  about  S75,000  a  day. 

January  13. — American  ship-owners  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  state  that  American  mer- 
chant ships  will  be  forced  out  of  com- 
petition with  foreign  vessels  if  the  recent 
ruling  that  no  Uquors  can  be  served  on 
ships  flying  the  flag  of  this  country  is 
put  into  effect. 

The  Anti-Blue  Law  League  of  America, 
adopting  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  its 
emblem,  begins  operations,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  Plans  are 
announced  for  an  intensive  campaign 
for  the  repeal  of  all  e.xisting  blue  laws> 
and  to  combat  agitation  for  new  ones. 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  that  per- 
sons li\nng  in  cities  and  towns  of  morfr' 
than  2,500  in  the  United  States  number 
.54,318,032,  while  those  living  in  rural 
territory  immber  51,390,739.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  country's  history 
that  more  than  half  of  the  population  is 
living  in  urban  tei'ritoiy. 

•lanuarjr  14. — The  President  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
announces  that  the  farmers  of  America 
are  willing  to  donate  a  sufficient  amount 
of  their  surplus  corn  to  feed  the  starving- 
European  children  if  arrangements  are 
made  bj-  i)et)ple  of  the  cities  to  trans- 
port it  to  the  famine  victims.  Th»' 
matter  has  been  taken  up  with  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  charge  of  European  relief 
activities. 

A  group  of  railway  executives  declare  be- 
fore the  House  Commerce  Committer 
that  increased  rates  granted  the  rail- 
roads ha^e failed  to  yield  the  anticipated 
revenues  and  many  roads  are  in  a  pre- 
cai'ious  financial  position.  The  delega- 
tion urge  amendment  of  the  trans- 
portation act  to  enable  the  carriers  to 
i)btain  partial  settlements  for  losses  sus- 
tained during  the  six  mouths'  guaranty 
period  after  government  control  ended. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  international  and 
natioinil  unions  in  the  steel  industry'  in  a 


k 


meeting  in  Washington  decide  to  launch 
a  new  campaign  to  organize  iron-  and 
steol-workcrs  tliroughout  Iht;  country. 
It  is  said  that  approximately  fourteen 
unions  will  participate  iu  the  campaign 
as  against  twenty  involved  in  the  last 
strike. 
Possibihty  of  a  nation-wide  coal  strike 
is  hinted  when  the  Pittsbui'gh  Coal 
l^roducers'  Association  refuses  to  apply 
the  so-called  check-off  and  deduct 
from  miners'  wages  the  amount  ordered 
levied  for  the  support  of  mine-workers 
in  West  Virginia  and  Alabama.  The 
making  of  such  colle<'tions  is  agreed  to 
in  a  contract  between  operators  and 
miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and 
hence  the  stand  of  the  operators  is 
looked  upon  as  ground  for  a  strike. 

.Tanuary  IT). — Prohibition  Commissioner 
Kramer,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
national  prohibition,  declares  that  in 
his  opinion  the  American  people  have 
begun  to  taper  off  on  their  use  of  liquor. 
Tho  there  has  been  considerable  drink- 
ing, the  head  of  the  enforcement  corps 
believes  the  first  year's  work  has 
brought  a  large  measure  of  success. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  reports  that  tin;  cost  of  living 
declined  '>.(>  per  cent.  betwetMi  .luly  and 
November,  1920,  tho  the  necessities  of 
life  are  still  on  an  average  95. S  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were  in  July,  1914. 

January  16. — Twelve  seaplanes  complete 
a  flight  from  San  Diego,  California,  to 
tho  Canal  Zone,  ;i,2(X)  miles,  in  seventeen 
flying  days. 
Tho  Japanese  Associations  of  the  Sun 
Joaqum  Valley,  California,  at  a  meeting 
decide  to  launch  a  campaign  of  Amer- 
icanization, intended  to  remedy  tho 
conditions  which  have  creat(;d  an- 
tagonism to  the  Japanese  in  California. 
The  nations  of  Latin  America  join  with 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  General  Gorgas,  formerly  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  .\rmy  and 
leader  in  the  successful  fight  against 
yellow  fever. 

January  17. — Nebula  No.  .'i84  in  the 
constellation  Cetus,  according  tospectro- 
graphic  observations  at  the  Lowell  Ob- 
servatory in  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  has 
broken  all  known  si)ee(l  records  of  the 
heavens  and  is  dashing  through  space 
away  from  the  earth  at  a  \elocity  of 
almost  2,0U0  kilometers  (1,200  miles)  a 
second. 

January  18. — The  PennsyKania  Railroad 
System  asks  all  its  emplo\  «'(>s  to  lay  off 
one  day  each  week  to  obviate  the 
n((cessity  of  the  road's  reducing  its  work- 
ing force  by  20  per  cent.  The  otihcial 
personnel  of  the  system  will  be  reduced 
oO  per  cent. 

The  United  Mine-Workers  of  Alabama 
request  Washington  to  sc^nd  Federal 
troops  into  the  coal-mine  strik(>  district 
of  that  State  to  replace  the  .Vlabama 
National  Guard. 

In  futiu^  women  assistant  prosecutors 
will  conduct  all  cases  wh»>re  women  are 
on  trial  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  a(!- 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  by 
State's  Attorney  Crowe. 

Ordiimry  (expenditures  of  the  Goveni- 
meuti  for  December  di'creased  by  about 
$20,000,000  as  compared  with  NovtMU- 
bcr,  according  to  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  i\w  Treasury.  1 1  is  also  shown 
that  payments  on  the  public  (lebt  in- 
creaseci  by  nearly  a  billion  in  that 
month;  and,  further,  that  for  the  six 
Miontiis  ending  with  December  ;}1  the 
Go\-ernm(Mit's  ordiiuiry  disbursemt'Uts 
fell  otT  by  more  than  a  billion  compan>d 
with  the  corresponding  p(>riod  of  1919. 

The  Women's  Christ'um  Temperance 
Union  announces  the  b(>ginning  of  a 
drive  for  a  membership  of  a  million 
women  to  help  enforce  the  prohibition 
iuniMidinent. 
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A  cougher  can't 
give  anything  away 
— except  his  cough 

This  earnest,  industrious  clerk 
Each  winter  is  thrown  out  of  work, 
For  his  violent  cough 
Drives  the  customers  off. 
A  cougher  is  worse  than  a  shirk. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS 

of  Pou^hkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /B4-7 
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Discords. — The  sad  story  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  drowned  by  the  fanner's  wail  for 
hands. — BaUimore  Sun. 


Oddly  Quiet. — Three  hundred  odd  per- 
sons listened  quieth'  during  Dr.  Crafts's 
three-quarter-hoiu"  address.  —  The  New 
York  Times. 


Exempt. — As  we  understand  it,  New 
York's  determination  to  drive  out  the 
crooks  doesn't  affect  those  who  pay  office 
rent. — Ballimore  Sun. 


Hints  for  Horace.  —  Horace  —  Please 
do  not  phone  me  again.  Father  is  clean- 
his  gun.  LuLC. — A  "  Personal  "  in  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 


After  the  Tiff. — Wifey — "  Marriage  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  billing  and  cooing." 

HcBBY — "  Oh,  the  billing  part  sticks  all 
right." — The  Bulletin  {Sydney). 

Here  and  Hereafter. — "  Agnes  always 
finds  something  to  harp  on." 

"  Yes;  I  only  hope  she'll  be  as  fortunate 
in  the  next  world." — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Possible  Objections. — "  How  do  the 

Joneses  seem  to  like  their  little  two-room 
kitchenette  apartment?  " 

"  Oh,  they  have  no  room  for  complaint ! " 
— Judge. 


Certainly  So. — Teacher  (after  lesson 
on  snow) — "  As  we  walk  out  on  a  cold 
winter  daj-  and  look  around,  what  do  we 
see  on  every  hand?  " 

Pupil—''  Gloves  !  ''—Life. 


Page  St.  Peter.— REWARD  for  informa- 
tion leading    to    whereabouts   of   Jacques 

S ,  a  Frenchman,  who  died   in   1879. 

V ,  109' West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New 

York. — A    "  Personal  "   in  the   San   Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


Fatal  Mistake. — (Situation:  Burglar, 
caught  red-handed,  arraigned  in  court) — 
Woman — "  The  sorce  o'  the  feller !  'E 
pretended  to  be  my  'usband  and  called 
out,  'It's  all  right.  darUn' — it's  only  me.' 
It  was  the  word  '  darlin'  '  wot  give  'im 
away." — Punch  (London). 


Deceived  Wife.—"  Trouble  at  home?  " 
inquired  the  sympathetic  friend. 

"  Serious,"  repUed  Mr.  Meekton.  "  My 
wife  went  through  my  pockets  last  night." 

"  And  you  are  highly  indignant?  " 

"No.  She  is.  She  didn't  find  a  thing." 
— Washington  Star. 


Man  of  Few  Words. — "  What  did  Hogan 
,    say  when  Kelly  called  him  a  liar?  " 

"  Nothin'  much." 

"  That's  funny.  Hogan  used  to  be  a 
hot-tempered  guj'." 

"  Well,  he  never  said  a  word  except, 
'  Have  ye  had  enough  yet?  '  "  — The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Weekly. 


Heroic  Methods 

Reginald  once  in  a  mood  of  choler 
Thrust  his  head  under  a  traction-roller. 
The  neighbors  were  strangely  surprized  to 

.  find 
How  the  mishap  had  broadened  Reggie's 
mind. 

— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Mild  Movie. — "  Wuz  it  a  good  show, 
Buddie?  " 

"  Naw,  only  four  killed  !  " — New  York 
World. 


A  Haughty  One. — Mrs.  Flatbush — 
"  Did  your  cook  give  you  any  notice  when 
she  was  about  to  leave?  " 

Mrs.  Bensonhurst — "  No,  she  hardly 
noticed  us  at  all." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


The  Retort  Snappy. — "  I  wouldn't  be  a 
fool  if  I  were  you  !  " 

"  That's  the  only  sensible  thing  you've 
said  during  this  discussion.  If  you  were  I 
you  certainly  wouldn't  be  a  fool." — Phil- 
adelphia Public  Ledger. 


Where  Anything  Goes. — "  No,  I  know 
nothing  about  music." 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  jangle  this 
cow-bell." 

"  But  suppose  I  come  in  at  the  WTong 
place?  " 

"  You  can't  do  that  in  jazz." — Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 


Some  Feat.—"  Yes,"  he  bragged,  "  I 
once  invented  a  rubber  pneumatic  suit  for 
men  working  at  great  heights." 

"  And  was  it  successful?  "  asked  an  un- 
suspecting one. 

"  I  should  say  it  was,"  he  replied. 
"  D'you  know  the  first  workman  who  fell 
off  a  building  wearing  one  bounced  so  hard 
and  long  that  we  had  to  throw  biscuits  to 
him  to  keep  him  alive." — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


One  Slight  DiflSculty. — A  stout  woman 
always  took  two  theater  seats  for  herself 
so  as  to  be  more  comfortable.  On  one 
occasion  the  attendant  said:  "  Excuse 
me,  madam,  but  who  is  going  to  use  your 
second  ticket?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  occupy  both  seats," 
replied  the  woman. 

"  Just  as  you  like,  madam,  only  they 
happen  to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
aisle." — The  Argonaut  {San  Francisco). 


The  Crime  Wave  in  Sharpsburg 

Sneak  but  bold  thieves  have  been  doing 
various  kinds  of  stealing  around  town  al- 
ready. They  are  being  watched,  and  if 
not  very  careful  will  get  before  the  winter 
is  over  what  is  justly  due  them. 

Some  unprincipled  person  or  persons  set 
a  lot  of  large-headed  tacks  in  George 
Snaveley's  auto  shed  recently.  IMr.  Snave- 
ley's  driver,  Joseph  Hammond,  by  chance 
and  accident  both,  tramped  on  one  that 
penetrated  his  shoe,  and  thus  saved  them 
from  having  his  tires  punctured.  Mr. 
Snaveley  is  at  a  loss  to  know  who  would 
be  mean  enough  to  do  him  an  act  of  this 
kind. 

Leo  Poffenberger,  son  of  Deck,  had  a 
good  robe  stolen  from  his  car  one  night  last 
week  from  his  radiator.  He  was  a  bold 
thief  as  the  lights  were  all  shining  bright 
on  the  streets.  Not  long  since  an  auto  was 
driven  to  Poodle  Poffenberger's  hen-house 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  chickens, 
and  they  were  frightened  away  by  members 
of  the  family. 
Quoted  by  F.  P.  A.  in  the  New  York  Tribune 

from    the   Sharpsburg    correspondence    in 

the  Shepberdstown  {W.  Va.)  Register. 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Sever.\l  Correspondexts. — With  refer- 
ence to  the  Lexicographer's  reply  to  "  A.  T.  S.," 
Tulsa.  Okla.,  concerning  the  capital  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  the  Hon.  William  M.  FrankUn,  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  City,  says: 
"Each  of  the  five  ci\'iUzed  tribes  located  in  Indian 
Territory  had  different  capitals.  The  Chickasaw 
and  Seminole  Nations  had  governors.  The  Cher- 
okee, Choctaw,  and  Creek  Nations  had  principal 
chiefs.  Each  Nation  had  a  different  set  of  na- 
tional officers  and  legislative  bodies.  Their  capi- 
tals were  as  follows:  Cherokee  Nation,  Tahlequah; 
Creek  Nation,  Okmulgee;  Seminole  Nation,  We- 
woka:  Chickasaw  Nation,  Tishomingo,  and  Choc- 
taw Nation,  Tuskahoma.  There  was  no  capital 
of  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  whole  and  never  has 
been."  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
vol.  II  of  Bulletin  No.  30,  under  Tahlequah  gives 
the  following:  "The  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion in  northeast  Indian  Territory.  .  .  .  The 
name  ...  is  an  old  Cherokee  town-name  and 
was  formally  adopted  for  the  new  capital  in  1839 
on  the  reunion  and  reorganization  of  the  Old 
Settler  and  Emigrant  bands  of  Cherokee  in  the 
West." 

"D.  W.  W.  F.,"  Montgomery,  Ala.— "Please 
give  me  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  sabotage." 

The  word  sabotage  is  defined  as — "1.  The  act 
of  cutting  shoes  or  sockets  for  rails  in  railroad- 
ties.  2.  By  extension,  the  act  of  tying  up  a 
railroad  by  malicious  damage.  3.  Hence,  any- 
poor  work  or  other  damage  done  by  dissatisfied 
workmen;  also,  the  act  of  producing  it;  plant 
wrecking." 

"R.  T.,"  Eagle  Pass.  Texas.— "  (1)  What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Raleigh?  (2)  W'hat 
is  the  origin  of  the  pawnbrokers'  sign  of  the  three 
golden  balls?  (3)  What  is  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  vagaries?" 

(1)  Raleigh  is  pronoimced  in  England  ro'U^ 
0  as  in  or,  i  as  in  habit;  or  ral'i — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in 
habit.  In  the  United  States,  Raleigh  is  pro- 
nounced ro'li — 0  as  in  or,  i  as  in  habit.  (2)  The 
three  balls,  or  pawnbrokers'  balls,  called  also  the 
blue  balls  or  the  golden  balls,  used  as  the  sign  of  a 
pawnbroker,  have  been  said  to  originate  from 
the  arms  of  the  Medici  family  of  Lombardy.  the 
Lombards  being  widely  known  as  money-lenders. 
Brewer  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable" 
says:  "The  Medici  family,  whose  arms  were 
three  gilded  pills,  in  allusion  to  their  profession 
of  medicine,  were  the  richest  merchants  of  Flor- 
ence, and  great  money-lenders."  Others  attribute 
them  to  the  emblem  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  is 
said  to  have  given  three  purses  of  gold  to  three 
virgin  sisters  to  enable  them  to  marry.  (3)  The 
word  vagaries  is  correctly  pronounced  va-ge'riz — 
a  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prey,  i  as  m  habit.  By  Bailey. 
Buchanan,  and  Perry  the  stress  was  put  on  the 
first  syllable — va'garies,  but  the  Scots  stress  the 
second  to-day. 

"I.  W.."  Fowler,  Cal. — "  (I)  Is  it  correct  to  say 
'  old  ancient '  when  speaking  of  something  very 
old'?     (2)  Is  it  correct  to  say  'railroad  track'?" 

(1)  Ancient  used  as  a  noun  connotes  one  who 
or  that  which  existed  in  ancient  times.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  correct  to  use  "old  ancient"  when  re- 
ferring to  anything  that  is  old.  Old  fiu-niture 
is  referred  to  as  antique  furniture:  Early  English 
is  spoken  of  as  Old  English.  "Old  ancient"  is 
repetitious  and  is  equivalent  to  saying  "old  old," 
which  is  absurd.  (2)  The  expression  "railroad 
track"  is  correct. 

"J.  L.  T.,"  Toledo.  Ohio. — "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression.  'A  dead  language'? 
Is  Greek  such  a  language?" 

A  dead  language  is  one  no  longer  in  use  in  the 
vernacular,  but  one  used  as  a  classic.  The  ques- 
tion "Is  Greek  a  dead  language?"  is  one  which 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  when  the 
classic  Greek  of  the  ancients  is  meant,  and  in  the 
negative  when  modern  Greek  speech  is  referred  to. 

"L.  G.,"  Midlothian,  Texas. — "Dead  men  tell 
no  tales  '  is  a  proVerb.  It  has  been  traced  to 
Theodotus's  counsel  concerning  the  death  of 
Pompey  (Plutarch's  "Life  of  Pompey  ")— "  Dead 
men  do  not  bite."  Also,  you  will  find  it  in 
Thomas  Campbell's  "The  Pilgrim  of  Glencot\" 
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By  noon-"  MUST  I 
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If  you  are  a  at»«Iuaer 
aen'dfor  our  Bulletin 
D,  containing  com- 
plete in  formation 
rega  rdi  ng  bara, 
ah  a  pe  a,  platea, 
aheets,  tubea.  riveta. 
bolts,  nuta,  etc. 


At  4:40  p,  m.  the  Anderson  Iron  Works 
telephoned  our  Chicago  warehouse  for 
rivets  which  they  had  to  have  by  noon  the 
following  day  in  order  to  prevent  stopping 
work  on  an  important  job. 

Seven  minutes  later  the  order  was  en- 
tered. The  rivets  were  taken  out  of  stock 
the  same  evening,  and  dispatched  by  truck 
at  7  o* clock  the  next  morning.  The  cus- 
tomer had  them  before  8. 

This  is  exceptional  speed.  But  it  shows 
what  perfected  organization  can  do  in 
emergencies. 

For  steel — in  any  form,  in  any  quantity, 
shipped  with  maximum  speed — our  five 
distributing  points,  with  their  vast  stocks, 
are  prepared  to  serve  you. 

JOSEPH  T.  RYERSON  &  SON 


RYERSON 

STEEL  SERVICE 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 
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ship  WindoWalls  quickly 


ONE  of  the  pleasant  features  of  Fenestra  service  is  the  fact  that 
widely  distributed  stocks  insure  prompt  delivery  of  standard  types 
of  sash  at  moderate  cost. 

The  same  policy  of  service  has  placed  trained  engineers  in  63  cities  to 
work  closely  with  architects  and  builders  in  the  better  application  of 
WindoWalls.  and  has  created  an  erection  department  with  branches 
in  the  larger  centers. 


1  nis  close  knit  combination  for  better  service  has  its  obvious  advan- 
tages; but  its  real  significance  is  that  Fenestra  WindoWalls  have  been 
preferred  to  the  extent  that  makes  such  a  truly  national  organization 


The  Fenestra  organization  eontprisea 
S3  Sales  and  Engineering  offices  and 
24  Warehouses.  The  Warehouses  are 
designated  by  heavy  type. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Mil. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,   Tex. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Louisville.  Ky. 

Los  Anfreles,  Cal. 

.Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Newark,  N.  .J. 

New  Orleans.  La. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Omaha,  Nehr. 


This  c 

tageS)  uuL  iLd  x^<ii  31^1  jiiiv^<iii\. ( 

preferred  to  the  extent  that 

possible. 

These  warehouses,  engineers  and  erecting  divisions  are  the  direct 
result  of  Fenestra  manufacturing  superiority,  attested  by  Fenestra's 
record  as  the  world's  largest  producer  of  steel  sash. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto;  Canada 


Des  Moines.  Iowa    Oklahoma  City^Okla. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
FA  Paso,  Tex. 
Erie.  Pa. 

Evansville,  Ind. 
Fargo,  N.D. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 
llarrisburg.  Pa. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Helena,   Montana 
Houston,  Tex. 
Huntington,  W.  Va, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Richmond,  \'a. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Salt  Lake  City,    Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

ShrevepoTt,  La. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sidewall  Sash  Continuuus  Sabh  Counterbalanced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operators 
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Has  This  Ever  Happened  to  You  ? 


IF  you  wtTo  a  gucsl  at  dintuT  and  you  overturned 
•d.  cup  of  coffee,  wlial  would  you  doV  What  would 
you  say'/  Would  \<ju  turn  to  the  hostess  and  say 
"f  Ik'j^  pardon'".'  Would  you  offer  your  apologies  to 
Iho  entire  eompany'.'  Would  you  ignore  the  incident 
completely:'     Which  is  the  correct  thing  to  do".' 

To  be  able  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  tlir 
right  time  is  the  l)adge  of  "culture,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  has  that  i)ower  is  indeed  an  individual 
of  polish  and  ])ois('. 

What  Do  You  Know  About 
Introductions? 

To  establish  an  immediate  and  friendly  under- 
standing between  tw(j  i)eople  who  have  never  met 
before,  to  make  th(>  conversation  flow  more  smoothly 
and  pleasantly,  to  create  an  agreeable,  harmonious 
atmosphen^ — that  is  the  purpose  of  the  inlroduciioK. 
A  correct,  courteous  conversation — making  an  in- 
troduction is  an  art  itself,  and  reflects  refinement  and 
vation  on  the  persDu  who  is  the  medium. 

How  do  YOL'  introduce  two  peoi)le?  Do  your  introductions 
create  a  pl-asant,  easy  atmosphtre,  or  on»'  that  is  uncom- 
fortably strained'.' 

Try  this  simple  test  and  see  what  you  really  know  about  the 
art  of  introduction: 

Mrs.    Brown  and   Miss  Smith   have   met  at  your  home  f 


cu 


following  the  convention,'?  of  society  to  the  highest  let- 
ter of  its  law!  What  blunders  do  you  make  in  the  ball- 
room".'  These  questions  may  help  you  discover  them- 
Does  etiquette  allow  a  woman  to  ask  for  a  dance'.' 
May  she  refuse  to  dance  without   a  i'ea.son'.'    What 
is  the  pioper  thing  for  a  young  girl  to  do  if  she   is 


not  asked 


the  first  lime.     Would  you  say,  Mrs.  Brown,  meet 


Would  you 

> 


sav, 


r 
Mi.-i.s  Sniitli. 


hat    i.s   a   polite  and  courteous  way  of  refusi 


ng  a 


or  Mian  Smith,  meet  Mrs.  Brown.' 

let  me  make  you  acquaititcd  with  .U/w.  Broirn.' 

If  Mr.  Blank  haj)i)enefl  to  drop  in  for  a  litlle  chat,  how  would 
you  present  him  to  the  ladies:  to  both  at  once,  or  to  each  one 
individually?  And  how  \\«uld  you  present  Bobbv,  who  comes 
running  in  from  .school;  Bot>bij,  this  is  Mr.  Blank,  or  Mr.  Blank, 
this  is  Bobbij,  or  would  you  u.se  the  /  iranl  ifou  to  meet  method".'  Do 
you  ever  saj',  /  take^idensure  in  introducinq.'     Is  it  right  or  wrong".' 

How  do  you  inlrofluce  a  sw<'cthear(  to  your  relatixes  for 
tlie  first  time'.'      How  do  you  introduce  her  or  him  to  your  friends".' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  being  introduced,' how  do  vou 
acknowledge  it'.'  Do  you  u.se  an\-  of  the.se  expressions:  "  Blia.-rd 
to  knoiv  you,"  "  Deliyhled,"  "How  do  you  do.'"  Does  a  gentle- 
man rise  upon  being  introduced  to  a  lady"'  Do<'s  the  ladv  ri.se".' 
Is  it  correct  for  the  lady  and  gentleman  to  shake  hands'.' 

The  difference  between  the  right  and  wrong  thing  in  intro- 
ducing is  the  difference  between  culture  and  coarseness. 

The  mail  who  would  be  polished,  impre.ssive,  an(l  tlie  wonum 
who  covets  the  wonderful  gift  of  (diarm  must  cultivate  the 
art  of  introduction. 


to  dance".'     W 

dance"/  How  many  times  ma>-  a  girl  dance  with  the  same  partner 
without  breaking  the  rules  of  etiquette'.'  Is  it  correct  to  wander 
away  from  the  ball-room  with  a  fiance? 

According  to  etitiiiette's  laws  is  it  necessary  for  a  gentleman 
to  dispo.sc  of  his  ])artn.  r  to  someone  el.se  before  he  asks  another 
lady  for  a  dance'.'  How  shall  he  ask  a  lady  to  dance?  Which 
are  the  correct  forms  and  which  the  incorrect?  How  shall  he 
disi)o.se  of  the  lady  after  the  dance  if  he  must  return  to  the 
lady  he  has  escorted?  What  is  the  right  dancing  position  for  the 
gentleman?  For  the  lady?  What  style  of  dress  is  correct  to 
wear  at  a  dance? 

There  is  |)erhaps  no  better  jilace  to  display  the  culture  and 
tinc.s.s»>  of  your  breeding  tlian  the  ball-room,  re.splerdent  with  the 
gay  gowns  of  women  and  enchanting  with  the  ease  and  trace- 
fidness  of  dancing  couples.  Here  the  gallantry  of  true  gentle- 
men and  llu'  grace  and  delicacy  of  cultured  women  as.serts  itself. 
Here  you  can  flistiiiguish  yoursilf  eitlxr  as  a  person  of  culture 
or  a  person  of  boorishness. 


lUette 


When  Wedding  Bells  Ring  Out 


Etiquette  at  the  Dance 


The  l)all-room  should  always  be  a  center  of  cultun  ami 
grace.  To  commit  a  breacdi  of  etiepiettc  at  the  dance  is  to 
condfMun  yourself  as  a  liopeless  \ulgarian.  But  alas!  how 
many  bluud<'rs  are  made  by  people  who  really  Ixdieve  that  thev  are 


etiquette  again  comes  to  the  fore.  What  is  the  right  dress 
for  the  bride  to  wear?  How  shall  the  invitation  l)e  worded? 
^^  hen  shall  the  groom  gi\-e  his  farewell  bachelor  dinner?  How 
shall  congratulations  l)e  extended?  .\nd  after  the  wedding 
there  are  cards  of  thanks  and  cards  of  invitation  to  be  sent. 
The  wedding  l)reakfast  must  be  arranged  and  perhaps  a  honey- 
moon trip  uaist  be  planned.  SuHiceto-say  that  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom will  find  inxaluable  aid  in  the  Kncyclopedia  of  Etiquette. 


Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette 

In  Two  Comprehensive  Volumes 


Tn  the  most  minute  details  of  daily  life,  in  the  hours  of  pros- 
peritv  aud  adversitv  alike,  at  all  limes,  there  is  tlie  omnipresent 
need  of  holding  one's  s(>lf  in  hand,  of  imi'ressing  by  one's  culture 
and  breeding,  of  (loiny  the  riqht  thiny.  Culture  is",  after  all.  one 
ii[  the  fine  arts.  To  e.xcel  it  in  music  or  painting,  the  jirice  is 
\igilanci'.  study  and  inces.sant  effort;  to  be  cultured,  polished, 
the  price  is  conscientious  efTort  and  study. 

"Clothes  may  make  the  man,"  but  whether  you  are  clothed 
in  rags  or  silks  your  culture  cannot  b(>  hidden.  For  he  who  is 
|ii)Iit(',  refined  and  well  bred  wears  a  gorgeous  robe  endowed 
with  the  line  embroidery  of  honor  and  resjiect.  Xot  excn  rags 
can  co\'er  it. 

The  world  is  a,  harsh  judg(\  but  it  is  just.  It  will  not  tohrate 
the  man  who  makes  blunders  at  the  dinner  table.  It  will  not 
tolerate  lh(^  woman  who  bnaks  the  conventions  of  s<i<'ietyat  the 
dance.    It  will  not  tolerate  the  illiterate  in  lh(>  .Art  of  Kticpi.tte. 

"Kncyclopedia  of  Kti(|Uette"  is  e\c(>llent  in  (]uality,  com- 
prehensive ill  proixirtioiis,  rich  in  illustrations.  It  ('(iiiK's  to 
you  as  a  guide,  a  revelation  toward  betltr  eticpiette.  It  dispels 
lingering  doubts,  corrects  blunders,  teacdies  you  the  riyhl  Ihiny 
to  do.  It  is  a  book  that  will  last.  '\'ou  will  preserve  it.  to  refer  again 
and  again  to  its  invaluable  ai<I  toward  culture  and  refinement. 

New  Chapters  on  Foreign  Countries 

Two  new  and  Inlcrcstiim  cliaptcrs  liavc  l)i'cii  aildccl  to  Uic  original 
odillnii  of  llic  "  lOncjcloiiwlia  of  Kli(|uclt«'."  Tlicy  are  "  Tlic  Elii|iu'lli> 
of  Travel  "  and  "The  KlItni'Me  in  KorciKii  ('(iiintries."  Tin-  woman  wlio 
i"  Iravclintf  atonic  nuisl  lie  exlreniely  (■lrciinis|H<ct'  in  Iter  condncl.  Tlie 
eonviMilions  of  eliciuelle  must  1)(>  Nli-|<-tl.\  oliscrved  'IMie  man  w  lio  is 
rsrorllnn    a    woman    al>n>ad    must    not    sulijeet    lier    (o   emliaiTassrnenl    tn 


1  lnnd<Ts  in  eiii|iicttc.  Tips,  dre^s.  rallinp  cirds,  rorrpspondencp.  ad- 
(Ircssiiit;  royally  and  addressing  cli-r-ty  altroad  are  discussix]  and  Ibie  dinner 
rli<Hielle  in  l-'ranee.  lOnuland.  and  ( ierman.x  is  disclosed.  Tlie  two  eliapters 
are  brimful  of  liinis  and  pointers  for  the  man  or  wi)man  wlio  travels. 


Send  No  Money 


This  is  the  first  time  that  a  eoinpleti-  and  intensive  two-voliinip  set  of 
the  "  lOneyelopedia  of  Kti(|netle  has  tieen  olTerod.  Tlie  edition  will  co 
flliiekly.     Don't  <lelay  -  send  for  yonr  set   NOW  hefore  von  for«e; . 

The  eonpon  lielow  entitles  you  lo  .'.  da\s'  KKKK  examination  of  the 
two-voliime  set  of  Ihe  '■  Kn<->  clopedia  of  Kti(niette  '  .\:  ihe  end  of  that 
time,  if  .\ou  deeide  that  >oii  want  lo  keep  it.  .simply  send  us  Sa. Ml  in  full 
pa.\nieiil  and  the  .set  is  yours.  Or.  if  for  any  reasim  you  are  not  .satis- 
lied,  return  it  to  us  and  you  won't  ho  out  aeont.  '\ou"  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  lo  the  children  in  your  homo  to  have  a  .set  of  the  "  Knevelopi-dia  of 
l'.li(|Ufii-  "    in 

Free     Examination     Coupon 


>our  1  i  lira  r>  . 
This  opportu- 
nii.\  may  iH>\«"r 
eome  ji  nam 
."send  for  the 
set  today  and 
MU-prise  jour 
frieiKls  with 
>()ur  k  no  w  I- 
ed>;e  of  the 
eorreet  t  hin^to 
do.  say.  w  rile. 
Mid  wear  at  all 
times. .luslmail 
the  eou| on- 
don'l  send  am 
money.  Nelson 
I>ou  lileda  V, 
Inc.,  I)ep  I 
.■{<••_•.  O  \  s  I  e  r 
Hav.  N     V 


NELSON.   DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 
Dept.   392,  Oyster  Bay,  New   York 


L.D.  3-6-:i 


( Gentlemen : 

Vou  nia\  scMid  \\w  tlie  '-omplete  !wo-\oIume  .set  of 
Ihe  ■■  i;ne\ clopedia  of  K(i<piette  "  .Mter  .'>  davs  I 
eiihi-r  will  n>turn  the  hooks  or  send  you  $;<  .^0  in' full 
I  a\menl.     This  places  nu>  under  no  ohliKalion 
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Keith's  *2-5o  Offer 
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in  frame,  stucco  and  brick — 
with  floor  plans  and  descrip- 
tions, and  8  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  Keith's  Magazine,  all 
for  $2.50. 

Ifoifli'e  Macravina  for  over  20  years  an  authority  on 
IVCllO  S  ITlagaZmc  planning,  building  and  decorating 
homes — 25c  a  copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and  Keith's 
Plans  you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  comfortable  and  sat- 
isfactory home  with  greatest  economy. 
Set  of  8  plan  books  ('260  plans)  and  Keith's  for  12  months — $4..')0 

Keith  Corporation,  423    Abbay  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FOR   BUSINESS 
cSa  FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives 
same  Course  by  Correspondence  throD^rb  Lecture 
System  as  ■was  given  for  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College. 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
Furcess.  Big  opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you 
froe  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State.  Special  consultation 
Drivileges.  Complete  24  volume  library  C12  books)  specially  prepared 
bj  leading  professional  and  Jaw  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  fee,  easy  terms.     Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

CfAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  22  Morton  BIdg.,  Chicago 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  brain 
with  speech  organs.  Strongly  Endorsed  bv  Mediral  I'lofession. 
28>^page  cloth  bound  book,  with  full  particulars,  mailed 
free  to  all  stammerers.  Address  BENJ.tMlN  N.  BOGIE.  Pn-sident, 
1333  Bogue  Buiiding,  1117  >'.  llIiDois  Street,  Indianapolis,  lodjaoa 

LITERARY  DIGEST 
SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Display  announcements  of  private  schools  and 
colleges  -will  be  featured  as  follows: 

FOUR  is;suES 

June  4th  August  6th 

July  2nd  September  3rd 

The  Literary  Digest  School  Directory 

will  appear  throughout  the  Season,  May  14th 
to  September  10th  inclusive  (14  weeks),  except 
in  the  display  issues  of  June  4th,  July  2nd, 
August  6th,  September  3rd. 

Write  at  once  for  rates  and  full  particulars 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accounta,nt3  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  S10»000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mall  in 
cpare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountiog^  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  cotireo 
iaunderthe  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Cafttenholz,  A,M..  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  Universityof  Illinois;  Oirec- 
torof  thelllinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountanta,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants.  a.s6istcd  by  a  larf?e  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  includm?  membera  of  the  American  Institute  uf  Ac- 
coontaota.    Low  tuitioa  fee— easy  tenna. Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Elxi.ension  University,      Dept.  252-H,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Years 


a  can  complete 

^ this    simplified     High 

School  Course  at  home  inside  two  yeare.  Meets 
nil  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and. the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  Practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TOUAX, 

American  School  of  Correipondence 

Dept.   HA-252   —  CHICAGO,  ILU 


§       SHORT-STORY  WRFTING 
A  course  of  furty  lessons  in  the  history,  form^ 
8tnjcture,andwritin>?of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Rerff  Ksenwptn,  for  jearsEditnrof  Lippineott*s> 
150-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 
THE  UOUE  COURESFONDEXCE  SCHOOL 
Dr.  £fienweia    DepU  71  Springfieldt  9Iass« 


Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
tratinjf.  Pastel  Ciayon  I'ortraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  ff>r  terms  and  fist 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED   ART  STUDIOS 
61B  Flatiron  BIdg.,   New  York 


J^he  South's 


CidS^ 


>E  A  BANKER 


■     ^B  Prepare  by  mail  in  spare    lime  for  this   attractive  profession 
H     ^Hin  which  there   are  great     opportunities.       ^end  at  once  for 
^M^^W  free  book,  "How  to  Beco  me  a  Banker. ' 
*i^^  KDGAKG.    ALCORN,   President 

American  School  of  Banking.  55  McLene  BIdg.,   Columbus,  O. 


STAmmER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my 
large  FREE  bookcntitIed"STAMMERING.ItsOrigin and  t  lie 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.VVrit  e  tod  av. 
The  North-Westem  School,  2319  Grand  Avc.Milwaukee.Wis. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  positions 

'  and  big  success  in  businees  and 

J  public    life.    Greater  opporto- 

,   nitieB  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— bb  a  leader.   Law- 

T"  yera  earn 

$3,000  to  $10rOOO  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  borne 
daring'  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  etate.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL,  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terme.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  S«lle  Extension  University,     Pept,   252-Lf  Chloe^o 


GulfPapk 


By- the- 


Collede 

V-the-Sea       *'  Gt. 


/orGirls  and 
Joun^  Women 
Gu/fport  Miss 
Highest  scholastic  standards  in  class  room  and  studio. 
Land  and  water  sports.    Outdoor  life  the  whole  year. 
Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 
Address:  Gulf-Park,  West  Beach,  Gulf  port.  Miss. 

School   for   Exceptional    Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  un- 
able to  attend  public  or  private  .schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.  14  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Booklet. 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal,  Box  160,  Rosljn,  Pa. 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  workmanlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  problem  cf 
learning  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  would  substi- 
tute for  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  for 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  ■  r  otherwise,  y  u  will  find 
material  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

By  R.  A.  de  MASSABIELLE 

which  discards  all  the  usual  complexities  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reduces  it  to  a  simple  matter  of  adding  to 
the  stem  form  certain  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  form  the  tenses  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  with  ease.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies, 
and  illustrative  quotations.  Useful  alike  to  the  child  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  time-saving  method  of  acquiring  a 
new  language.    i2mo,  Cloth,  Si. 00  net;  by  mail,  $i.os- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  A«nue,  New  York 


Latin-English  ::  English-Latin 


CASSELL'S  NEW  LATIN  DICTIONARY  of  classical  Latin.  Contains 
also  Roman  calendar  and  glossary  of  English  geographical  names  wi  b 
classical  or  later  T.Atin  equivalents.  928  pp.,  cloth.  Prepaid,  $2.05. 
Thumb-notch  index.  oOc  e.xtra.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.N.V. 


Is  Hell  Eternal? 

THIS  momentous  question  is  asked  and  answered  in 
a  new  book  issued  under  this  title  by  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Pridgeon,  M.A.,  President  and  Founder  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute,  who  treats  the  sub-: 
ject  from  an  orthodox  standpoint  and  in  a  constructive 
manner  designed  to  aid  every  thoughtful  man  or  woman 
who  has  had  difficulty  with  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  as  usually  taught. 

If  you  have  b:en  troubled  with  doubts  on  this 
point,  here  is  a  book,  simply  and  plainly  written,  so  that 
any  layman  can  understand  it,  that  will  resolve  thenj 
effectually.  It  is  rooted  and  based  on  Scrpture  and  its 
message  is  clear  and  convincing. 

"A  book  full  of  meaty  instruction  for  the  ordinary 
unscholarly  church  worshipper.  He  may  learn  from  it 
....  that  there  is  nothing  in  Sacred  Writ  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  saivati  n  for  every  sinner." — Evening  Post, 
New  York. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  336  pages,  $i.7S  net:  by  nail,  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Knmt,  New  York 
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$100  an  Hour  for  Your  Spare  Time 


I 


If  someone  were  to  offer  you  SlOO  an 
hour  for  your  spare  time,  you  would 
hardly  take  him  seriously. 

And  yet— 

At  least  seven  hours  of  your  spare  time 
every  week  are  actually  wortA  that  much 
to  you,  and  over  a  period  of  years  you 
can  coUect  it! 

Thousands,  literally  thousands  of  am- 
bitious men  and  women,  as  a  direct 
result  of  not  more  than  500  hours  of 
systematic  study  in  their  spare  time,  have 
added,  during  their  best  working  years, 
more  than  §50,000  to  their  individual 
incomes.  That,  by  the  way,  is  an  in- 
crease of  only  ;S2, 000  a  year  (not  count- 
ing interest)  for  25  years — but  what  a 
difference  it  makes ! 

Here,  for  example,  is  Tom  Wright, 
Vice-President  of  a  moderate-sized  cor- 
poration— salary,  57,500.  With  him  in 
the  same  business  are  Jim  Bailey,  auditor; 
Washburn,  Manager  of  Sales;  Whittier, 
in  charge  of  foreign  business;  Jones, 
Manager  of  Traffic;  Edwards,  Corre- 
spondence Supervisor ;  Harry  Chambers, 
Office  Manager — every  man  of  them 
swinging  a  job  that  pays  §5,000  a  year 
or  better. 

Luck' '  never  got  them  these  jobs. 

Pull"  may  have  opened  the  door — but 
if  they  hadn't  made  good,  it  would  have 
turned  them  out  mighty  quick. 

The  secret  of  their  advancement.' 

—  Summed  up  absolutely  in  the  two 
words,  business  training. 


During  the  past  ten  years  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  through  its  "Problem  Method"of 
individual  instruction,  has  fitted  over  230,000 
members  for  positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

These  men  and  women  have  obtained  this  train- 
ing in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes.  Under 
the  personal  guidance  of  men  conspicuous  for 
their  success  in  busineis,  they  have  gained  in 
their  spare  time  that  specialized  knowledge  and 
that  broad  understanding  of  business  principles 
and  procedure  which  have  led  them  steadily  and 
surely  to  greater  responsibility — and  greater  pay. 

During  a  period  of  only  three  months,  968 
members  of  La  Salle  Extension  University  re- 
ported definite  salary  increases  amounting  to 
J573,056,  an  average  increase^  per  man^  of 
oater  46  per  cent. 

Just  for  comparison,  set  down  on  paper  your 
present  annual  earnings;  then  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  them  within  tlie  next  twelve 
months  by  46  per  cent — or  more. 

It  may  look  impossible  to  you.  It  looked  im- 
possible— when  they  started  —  to  those  968  La 
Salle  members  who  won  equivalent  promotion. 

Now  they  arc  rapidly  taking  down  every  barrier 
to  their  future.  Neither  they  nor  any  other 
man  or  woman  can  afford  to  stay  in  humdrum 


jobs  at  mediocre  pay  when  the  road  to  reaJ 
achievement  is  so  readily  within  their  reach. 

Make  your  spare  hours 
hundred-dollar  hours 

Every  day  Opportunity  holds  out  to  all  men 
equally  the  material  of  success — TIME.  Are 
jou  making  the  best  use  of  your  spare  time — 
worth,  by  conservative  estimate,  $100  an  hour? 
No  man  in  his  right  senses  makes  a  bonfire 
of  one  hundred  dollar  bills.  Is  it  the  more 
reasonable  that  he  should  bum  up  time — and 
thus  bum  up  his  fortune  and  his  future? 

How  one  man  found,  in  the  well-directed  use 
of  his  spare  time,  the  key  to  real  success  in 
business  is  told  in  a  fascinating  story,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  a  story  that  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  thousands  of  ambitious 
men  and  women.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
this  book  to  you  free  upon  request,  and  with 
it  full  particulars  regarding  the  course  listed 
below  in  which  you  indicate  your  interest. 
TTie  ability  to  decide  and  act  is  the  one  put- 
standing  characteristic  of  the  successful  btisi- 
ness  man.  Notv  is  the  one  best  moment  for 
decision.  Mark,  sign  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon — and  let  not  a  week  go  by  until  you 
have  found  the  way  to  turn  your  spare  evening 
hours  into  money! 


r 


La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.    252-R,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  full  information  regarding  the  training  I  have  indi- 
cated with  an  X;  also  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promo- 
tion in  One." 
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IVORY  SOAP 


99^0^  PURE 


V  ROM  every  standpoint  Ivory  Soap  is  economical. 

It  is  economical  in  its  cost.      No  soap  so  big  and  so  good 

sells  for  so  little. 

It  is  economical  in  its  all-round  bath  and  toilet  use.      Special 

toilet  soap  is  not  required  in  the  home  where  Ivory  is  used. 

It  is  economical  in  that  it  floats.  You  are  reminded  to 
take  it  out  of  the  water  instead  of  having  it  sink  out  of 
sight  and  waste  away. 

The  use  of  Ivory  Soap  is  true  economy  because  it  gives 
you  everj'thing  you  want  at  the  lowest  price  for  which  all 
these  essentials  can  be  obtained. 


"Do  you  knov  the  SAFE  way 
to  wash  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics? 

Send  for  free  Sample 
packare  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  sarment  and 
you  will  know  that  you 
finally  have  found  a 
safe  way  to  wash  yonr 
loveliest  clothes.  Ad- 
dress The  Procter  A 
Gamble  Co.,  Dept. 
38 -B,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


G^-MBi^ 


ft 


Thz  manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  arul  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  follouir\g  general  household  soaps:  Pand  Q  The  WTiice  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder  thus  eruibling  tKe  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Qamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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TO  CURE  RUSSIA  BY  "ABSENT  TREATMENT 


99 


A  GROWING  DISPOSITION  to  "let  Russia  alone" 
is  noted  by  an  observant  paragrapher,  who  explains  it 
oil  the  theory  that  "the  outside  world  has  entirely 
exhausted  its  vocabulary."  This  attitude  of  "hands  off," 
remark  our  editorial  observers,  is  in  effect  the  policy  upon  which 
President  Wilson  urges  the  Allies  to  unite  for  a  solution  of  the 
baffling  and  ominous  probleni  with  which  Sox  iet  liussia  (challenges 


by  the  English  papers.  "Does  Mr.  Wilson  think  America  can 
join  the  League  for  five  or  ten  minutes  whenever  it  wishes  some- 
thing, and  then  get  out  before  it  is  called  on  to  assume  responsi- 
bilities?" asks  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats;  and  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette,  conceding  that  the  President's  proposal 
"contains  much  sound  sense,"  goes  on  to  say:  "But  when  he 
asks  the  Allies  jointly  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of 
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t.lin  world.  Till'  importauee  of  tliis  pntblcm,  all  agree,  can  n«il 
be  exaggerated.  '"'iMie  two  iniiiu-diale  obstacles  l<>  world  recoii- 
stniction,"  avers  the  Now  York  (Hohn,  "'are  Holsliex  ism  and  (lie 
unsettled  (iennan  iiideiniiilN  ."  "'It  is  in  I  lie  relations  between 
central  iiussia  and  the  surrounding  snialler  nations  that  lies  the 
real  problem  of  peace  and  reconstnietion,"  says  the  New  York 
World.  Mr.  1  looser  r,eeentl\  reminded  lis  that  Iiussia  presents 
the  most  trein(>nd(His  problem  now  before  the  world;  and  his 
pap(>r,  \ho  Washington  Ihrnlil.  declares  that  "  until  the  Allied 
I'owers  ha\<>  at  lt>asl  a  semblance  of  an  agreed  Uussiaii  policy, 
chaos  is  certain  to  continue."  "  {'resident  Wilson  proi)oses  a 
policy  of  hands  olT,"  it  adtls.  ■and  this  may  help  clear  the  air." 
"The  time  is  ripe  for  a  unilied  Uussuiii  jjolicy  on  the  i)art.  of  the 
Allies,"  avers  the  Brooklyn  Eaqlr.  which  thinks  ihat  this  i)olicy 
■'should  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Rvsideiit  Wilson."  Both 
lioishevik  and  anti-UolsIievil<  s])okesnien  in  this  country,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  lind  stmiething  to  praise  in  the  I'resident's 
proposal,  but.  correspoiid«>nts  report  that  it  is  reeeivetl  coldly 
by  the  French  ju-ess.  and  with  a  mingling  of  praise  and  criticism 


Uussia,  we  are  com|)elled  to  remark  that  America  refuses  to 
share  not  only  in  that  guaranty  but  in  a  guaranty  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  otluM-  European  states  which  are  members  of  the 
licague."  ■■  We  wonder  if  we  are  reading  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  " 
exc'lainis  the  London  Chronicle,  after  also  touching  on  America's 
attitude  toward  thi-  League  of  Nations.  Another  objection, 
raised  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  that  the  l*resideut's  proposal 
will  be  interpreted  as  directed  at  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
N'ladivostok  and  other  points  in  the  Siberian  Republic.  In 
raising  this  issue.  The  Tribune  declares,  Mr.  Wilson  is  preparing 
"an  unnecessarily  embarrassing  diplomatic  situation"  for  his 
suci'essor  to  inherit. 

Mr.  Wilson's  jm)posaI  of  a  unilied  I\'us>ian  policy  for  the 
.Mlies  is  contained  in  a  noie  lo  the  !.,eague  of  Nations  on  the 
.\rm(>nian  situation,  w  liich  he  characterizes  as  "but  one  detail  of 
this  vast  Russian  problem."  This  note,  which  is  addrest  to 
Paul  Hynians,  President  of  the  League  Assembly,  and  signed  by 
Norman  II.  Davis,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  reads  in  part: 

•"There  is  bitter  distrust  anil  fear  of  war  along  all  the  Russiau 
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borders.  It  seems  futile  to  attempt  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Caucasus,  if  the  result  is  merely  to  free  the  forces  there  eugaged 
for  new  campaigns  on  other  sectors  of  this  long  front.  The 
distressful  situation  of  Armenia  is  but  one  detail  of  this  vast 
Russian  problem,  and  the  President  most  earnestly  urges  his 
conviction  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  whole  problem,  only  by  full  and  generous 
cooperation  of  the  principal  Powers,  that  a  hopeful  approach 
to  the  pacification  and  independence  of  Armenia  can  be  found. 

"The  attitude  of  the  President  toward  those  now  in  power  in 
Russia  has  been  frequently  and  clearly  exprest.     He  regards  the 
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BUT  THERE   SEEMS  TO  BE   SOME   SUSPICION  THAT  THE 
DOCTOR    HIMSELF    IS    NOT    IN    THE    BEST    OF    HEALTH. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

Bolsheviki  as  a  violent  and  tyrannical  minority,  by  no  means 
representing  the  real  desires  and  purposes  of  the  Russian  people. 
But  he  has  never  believed  that  the  problems  raised  by  this 
coup  d'etat  could  be  solved  by  military  action  from  outside.  He 
now  hopes  that  the  recent  tragical  events  on  the  Polish  front 
and  in  the  Crimea  have  convinced  all  the  world  that  armed 
invasions  is  not  the  way  to  bring  peace  to  the  people  of  Russia. 

"The  rapidly  shifting  events  of  recent  months  have  only 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  the  Russian  revolution,  benef- 
icent in  its  main  purposes,  must  be  developed  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  by  the  Russians  themselves.  Help  may  from  time  to 
time  be  given  from  outside  and  voluntarily  received,  but  at- 
tempts at  military  coercion  can  but  end  in  disaster 

"The  unrest  and  instability  along  the  border  are  caused  by 
bitter  and  mutual  distrust.  The  struggling  new  nationalities 
which  were  formerly  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  afraid  to 
disarm  and  return  to  the  works  of  peace  because  they  distrust  the 
Bolsheviki  and  fear  new  aggressions.  The  Soviets  contend  that 
they  are  afraid  to  demol'ilize  because  they  fear  new  attacks. 

"The  great  impediment  to  peaceful  reconstruction  in  those 
troubled  border  territories,  the  imminent  danger  of  new  hostil- 
ities, is  caused  by  the  utter  confusion  between  offense  and 
defense.  Unless  this  distinction  can  l)e  clearly  defined  there  is 
not  only  small  hope  of  peace  but  no  hope  of  a  clear  perception 
of  who  is  responsible  for  new  wars. 

"It  is,  therefore,  the  thought  of  the  President  that  the  present 
moment  offers  a  peculiarly  pressing  challenge  to  an  attempt  at 
general  pacification  on  the  Russian  l)orders  along  these  lines. 
Such  an  attempt  seems  to  the  President  the  logical  outgrowth — 
in  fact,  the  only  logical  development — of  the  request  to  mediate 
in  the  Armenian  conflict,  and  he  feels  bound  in  conscience  once 
more  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  associated  nations. 

"It  is  obvious  to  all  that  these  small  struggling  border  states 
will  not  attack  great  Russia  unless  encouraged  by  promise  of 
support  from  the  stronger  Powers.     The  President,   therefore, 


believes  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  an  attempt  at  pacification  must 
be  a  public  and  solemn  engagement  among  the  Great  Powers 
not  to  take  advantage  of  Russia's  stricken  condition  and  not  to 
violate  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia  nor  to  undertake  them- 
selves any  further  invasions  of  Russia,  nor  to  tolerate  such 
invasions  by  others. 

"Such  a  public  agreement  would  in  effect  say  to  those  now  in 
power  in  Russia:  'You  are  not  menaced  from  outside.  The 
Great  Powers  have  voluntarily  guaranteed  you  from  attack. 
You  can  have  peace  if  you  want  it.' 

"The  responsibility  for  any  new  war  which  might  break  out 
on  the  Russian  border  would  then  be  clearly  placed." 

Copies  of  this  note  are  to  be  circulated  in  Russia  and  in  all 
the  border  states  involved  in  the  Russian  problem,  according  to  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  New  York, 
A.  J.  Sack,  director  of  the  Russian  Information  Bureau,  repre- 
senting in  this  country  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  democratic 
forces,  issues  a  statement  in  which  he  hails  the  note  as  a  ful- 
filment of  the  President's  promise  "to  stand  by  Russia,"  and 
goes  on  to  say: 

"President  Wilson  justly  contends  that  the  struggle  against 
Bolshevism  should  not  take  the  form  of  a  struggle  against 
Russia.  Lloyd  George's  well-known  unfortunate  utterance  that 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  see  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  strong  and  united  Russia  gave  the  Bolsheviki  a  great 
deal  of  comfort,  fired  with  patriotism  the  ranks  of  the  'Red' 
army  now  built  upon  principles  of  universal  compulsory  service, 
and  thereby  strengthened  the  Bolshevik  rule.  The  Polish  of- 
fensive in  the  spring,  combined  with  the  Polish  demands,  besides 
territory  of  Russian  Poland,  for  nine  additional  Russian  prov- 
inces where  the  Poles  constitute  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population,  produced  the  same  effect. 

"The  Bolsheviki  must  be  deprived  of  the  pose  of  national 
defenders  of  Russia  and  of  the  possibility  of  referring  to  foreign 
foes  as  the  reason  for  keeping  a  large  '  Red '  army.  The  Russian 
people  who  are  still  continuing  their  struggle  against  Bolshevism 
must  be  given  the  possibility  of  concentrating  their  effort  upon 
the  internal  factor  that  destroys  Russia's  life  without  any  fear 
of  foreign  intrigue  and  invasion  behind  their  backs." 

At  the  same  time  some  of  Bolshevism's  champions  in  this 
country  welcome  the  note  for  what  they  call  its  "recognition" 
of  the  Soviet  Government.  Thus  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwieh, 
who  was  statistician  for  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  bureau  con- 
ducted here  by  the  recently  deported  "Ambassador"  Ludwig 
C.  A.  K.  Martens,  remarks  that  "until  recently  President 
Wilson  denied  that  there  was  anything  like  a  Soviet  Russian 
Government,  but  now,  on  the  eve  of  his  moving-day,  he  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  there  is  some  sort  of  government  in  Russia." 
The  President's  note,  says  one  of  Mr.  Martens's  legal  advisers, 
"merely  shows  that  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  so  firmly  established  that  nobody  can  interfere 
with  it,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  left  alone  to  work  out 
Russia's  destiny." 

Another  viev/,  apparently  more  widely  held  in  this  country, 
is  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  already  tottering,  and 
that  absence  of  interference  from  without  will  hasten  its  fall. 
"Mr.  Wilson's  note  is  based  upon  the  belief  in  Washington  that 
the  Bolshevik  regime  is  crumbling,"  says  the  Manchester  Union, 
which  adds: 

"It  appeared  practically  simultaneously  with  a  memorandum 
of  200  printed  pages,  issued  by  the  State  Department,  the 
burden  of  which  is  the  impending  break-up  of  Russian  Com- 
munism into  contending  groups  as  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
and  open  warfare  of  these  groups  since  the  Second  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Internationale.  Official  Washington  appears 
to  be  pretty  thoroughly  committed  at  present  to  this  idea  of 
relatively  speedy  collapse  of  Bolshevism  through  internecine 
strife  and  the  note  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  beLef." 

The  Springfield  Republican  reminds  us  that  "Paris  is  the 
center  of  the  agitation  for  a  new  drive  against  Soviet  Russia, 
which  elsewhere  commands  little  enthusiasm  in  view  of  the 
dismal  failure  of  Baron  Wrangel's  campaign,"  while  "in  En- 
gland  the  only   influential  bitter-ender  is  Winston   ChurchiU, 
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who  is  said  not  to  have  abandoned  his  projecit  for  using  Russian 
militarism  against  Bolshevism."  liut  "Mr.  Wilson  recognizes 
that  the  Bolshevik  regime  has  only  been  strengthened  by  the 
foreign  wars  it  has  had  to  carry  on,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  believes  that  "to  eliminate  outside  interference  and 
to  leave  the  Soviet  rulers  face  to  face  with  the  internal  problems 
of  their  own  creation  is  to  confront  the  Soviets  with  an  ultimate 
test."     The  same  paper  continues: 

"The  only  question  is  whether  the  Allied  Governments  will 
consent  to  a  formal  pledge  not  to  attack  Russia.  This  would  be 
tantamount  to  admitting  that  they  have  hitherto  been  engaged 
in  unjustified  aggression.  The  Allies  might  reply  that  there  is 
no  more  need  of  guaranteeing  Russia  against  attack  than  of 
guaranteeing  any  other  nation  which  chooses  tcj  live  in  peace 
with  the  outside  world.  But  in  essence  Mr.  Wilson  is  right. 
Whether  l)y  formal  declaration  or  by  acts  that  speak  louder  than 
words,  the  Allies  must  make  it  plain  for  themselves  and  for  the 
border  nations  under  their  protection  that  the  Russian  people 
is  to  be  left  to  deal  with  iis  Soviet  rulers  as  it  pleases 

"Mr.  Wilson's  policy  is  based  on  these  realities.  The  cure 
for  Sovietism  us  to  let  it  alone." 

The  President's  message  on  Russia  is  peculiarly  opportune, 
several  papers  note,  coin(*iding  as  it  does  with  the  deportation 
of  Mr.  Ludwig  Martens  from  this  country  and  with  the  meeting 
in  Paris  of  the  remnants  of  Russia's  duly  elected  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  was  dissolve*!  by  the  Bolsheviki  three  years 
ago.  This  meeting,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kerensky, 
former  Russian  Premier,  had  for  its  pur]K>st!  the  union  of  all 
Russian  revolutionary  and  detncx-rati**  eleriicuts  into  an  organ- 
ization which  could  speak  in  tlu'  name  of  the  iiussian  people 
and  direct  the  fight  on  the  Bolsheviki.  Ac<H)rding  to  a  Paris 
dispatch  they  formed  an  "exile  administration"  to  "take  over 
the  control  of  Russia  when  Bolshevism  fails."  Tti  the  New 
York  Tribune  we  read  further: 

"The  factions  represented  in  Paris  includt*  all  currents  of 
Russian  democratic  and  revolutionary  thought  -  Const  it  utiotuil 
Democrats,  Social    l{e\'olulionists.  So<'ial    Populists,   aiul  others. 

"Thes«!  factions,  w  liicii  have  been  at  loggerheads  for  the  last, 
three  years  on  how  tci  tiglit  liolshevisni,  have  at  last,  a<'cordiiig 
to  information  r«'aching  here,  a<^hieved  a  unity  of  aim  an<l 
program  and  ha\e  elected  a  committee  of  nine,  headed  by 
Alexander  Ker(>nsky.  Paul  MiiiukotT.and  Nicholas  1).  Avksentiett', 
three  of  the  foremost  chieftains  of  th«'  pre-Molshevik  period  of 
the  Hussian  rexolution,  t:»  represent  the  interests  of  Russia, 
abroad  and  guide  the  tnovenient  in  and  out  of  iiussia.  for  the 
speedj^  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Ciovernnn'iit . 

"Th(>  new  moxenient.  it  is  ,•(nnouM<•^'(i  froiu  l^aris.  will  be 
sharj)l.\  (livon-ed  from  the  eri'oils  made  hitherto  li.\  White 
Guard  generals  to  <lrive  ilir  Kolslu'\  iki  out  of  Moscow.  It  will 
have  as  its  basis  a  proijrani  cnlling  for  tlie  estal)lislniient  of  a 
democratic  goxenunenl  in  b'ussia.  the  convocation  of  a  (\»n- 
stituent  Assembly  and  the  restoration  of  all  ci\  ic  and  (xditical 
rights  proclaimed  by  the  ^larch  re\oluti(>n. 

"Tile  new  Russian  center  lounded  in  I'aris,  which  is  I  he  tir>i 
of  its  kind  siiu-e  the  oxcrlhrow  of  the  l*rovisional  (lovernment 
that  can  hv  regarded  as  truly  npreseiitatix  c  of  the  overwhelnnng 
nuijorit\'  of  the  Russian  peopli\  it  is  learned  liere.  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Uriand  ministry  in  Franc*- and  is  regarded  w  il  h  distinci 
syinpjlthv  li>'  the  American  CioNerntnent." 

It  is  a  political  axiom  that  when  the  pressure  of  l"t»reign  war 
eeas<(s,  intermil  criticism  begins,  the  Boston  (lluhr  reminds  us. 
AtuI  il  goes  on  to  say: 

"TluTe  is  no  countr.\  in  lOurope  which  has  nui  It  jiined  this 
truth  anew  since  the  arinis1i<'e.  As  long  as  men  wvn-  \\\  the 
trenches  lliere  was  a  grim  necessitv  that  the  people  l>ehind  them 
b«i  united.  No  one  could  sax  a  word  against  his  ( io\ oinnienl 
without  seennng  to  betra\  the  Arni.v  :it  I  Ik  front.  itiit  just  as 
soon  .-IS  Ciermanx'  surrendered,  war-solidarit  \  ga\e  place  (every- 
where to  the  contention  of  factions.  Llo\il  (leoi-ge.  alone  of  all 
the  h<'ads  of  great  states  which  fought  in  the  war.  has  sur- 
vived the  assaidts  of  political  o))ponents. 

"The  probabililN  thai  the  Russian  (io\erninenl  will  now  l)i> 
8ubj<'cted  to  criti«Msm  from  its  own  people  is  because  tht>re  is 
no  ?iew  in\:id(>r  at  tin-  border." 


"Hasn't the  world  had  enough  exi>erience  with  other  formulas 
applied  to  Russia  to  welcome  a  formula  of  peace?"  asks  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat.  "Europe  is  weary  of  the  hopeless 
task  of  killing  Bolshevism  by  superficial  irritation,"  remarks 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  continues: 

"Unquestionably  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  nations  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  Bolshevism  have  proved  far  from  helpful.  The 
Soviets,  posing  as  defenders  of  'holy  Russia'  against  foreign 
aggression,  have  been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by 
the  misguided  and  half-hearted  efforts  of  the  Western  nations. 


<^pyrii;lit--l.   IWI.   I'V  '11'  ■~lar  I' .nips 


WHO    WIIJ.    SI  FFKK    MOST? 

— MrOay  in  tlie  New  York  American. 

At  present  only  two  courses  ar<i  «)peu.  One  is  to  leave  Russia 
absolutely  alone.  The  other  is  to  wage  a  great  war. 
The  world  will  not  consent  lo  a  great  war.  Any  little  war, 
or  any  encouragement  of  revolution  by  foreign  aid,  will  avail 
nothing." 

"The  less  We  nu'ddle,  the  sooner  iiussia  will  throw  her  pirates 
overboard,"  declares  the  Haltinu)re  Sun.  The  President's  note 
is  "an  ajtpeal  tu  <uiiimon  sense,"  says  the  Grand  Rapids  News. 
Uut  the  Pittsburgh  (Snzette  Timr.i  thinks  that  his  plan,  if  carried 
out.  ■'••ould  only  s«K'ure  an  armistice  between  Russia  and  her 
harassed  neighbors,"  because  "a  permanent  peace  can  not  Iw 
luul  so  long  as  the  Bolsheviki  rule  Russia  and  the  Great  Powers 
maintain  their  present  attitude  toward  that  authority."  The 
l'resid(>nt  "aids  the  Molshevik  power,  both  in  Russia  and  outside 
of  it.  by  throwing  the  weight  of  his  iiiHuence  again.st  any  inter- 
ference with  its  supremacy."  declares  th<'  New  York  Tribune; 
and  the  Detroit  AVir.s  discovers  in  his  attitude  "a  curious  con- 
glomeration of  the  theory  of  watchful  waiting  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  sa<Tedness  of  the  .ifntiis  i/iit)  as  taught  in  Article  X  of  the 
League." 

Tlie  policv  Mr.  Wilson  propo>es,  tlnnks  the  New  York  Wcfkh/ 
Ucriiir,  is  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  but^ — 

'  It  wt)ul(l  not  cause  tlie  Uolshex  iki  to  wilhdx'aw  from  Armenia. 
nor  woidd  it  reassure  the  other  bordi-r  states  or  nerve  them  to 
defend  lheinsel\c>  against  Soviet  aggression.  With  this  nega- 
tive declaration  shouhl  be  its  posiliv  e  cinnplemenl  There  should 
be  an  engagement  e<piaUy  solemn  to  defend  these  border  states 
against  Soviet  atlai'k.  Now  is  the  time  to  announ(U>  with 
aiithoritv  that  if  Moscow  pick>  a  <piarrel  in  the  spring  and  the 
'lied'  armies  cro>s  th«'ir  frontiers,  tliey  will  \w  met  with  armed 
force.  It  mav  be  goo<l  Tolstoyaii  doctrine  to  sit  with  your 
lingers  »'rosse<l  and  "clearlv  place'  the  responsibility  for  the 
new  war.  but  it  will  iu)t  save  to  civilization  the  pmir  little  Iwrder 
nations  against  a  ruthless  ami  cynical  ent>my." 
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THE   NEW  GERMANY 

REVOLUTION   WITHIN   and   territoi-ial  losses  along-  its  Union  of  South  Africa.     These  great  tracts  were  chiefly  valuable, 

borders  have  produced  a  modern  Germany  vastly  dif-  in  the  view  of  most  British  authorities,  as  German  stei)ping- 

-  ferent  from  the  nation  which  "stood  forth  in  shining  stones  on  the  way  to  India.     Of  the  territorial  losses  of  Germany 

armor"  only  three  or  four  years  ago.     On  the  18th  of  January,  in  Europe,  it  is  noticeable  that  more  than  three  times  as  much 

this  year,  occurred  the  semicentenary  of   the  founding  of   the  territory  goes  to  Poland  as  France  received  in  the  much-discust 

German  Empire,  an  event  that  stirred  publicists  all  over  the  annexation  of    Alsace-Lorraine.     The  following  table,  compiled 

world  to  compare  the  Germany  that  was  with  the  Germany  of  from  the  Statesman's  Year-Book  and   The  Geographical  Review, 

to-day.     "If  seven  years  ago  one  had  been  asked  to  look  ahead  gives  the  disposition  and  extent  of  the  lost  German  lands: 

to  this  fiftieth  anniversary,"  observes  the  New  York  Times,  "it  Square 

would  have  been  pred-icted  that  it  would  be  celebrated  with  such  _            ^     ...       ,    ^  ^    ^                                              ^  ^!ff 

^  German  territory  lost  to  France 5,604 

triumph   and   jubilations   as   the   world   has  rarely   seen.     The  German  territory  lost  to  Denmark 1,533 

German   dynasty,    Government,  and   people    could    have   been  German  territory  lost  to  Poland 17,756 

.     1,1  , 1  .  1  1  •  1-1  German  teri-itory  lost  to  Belgium 386 

counted  on  to  do  somethmg  colossal  on  an  anniversary  which  ^^^^^^  territory  lost  to  Memel 965 

could  so  truly  be  called  golden.  .  .  .  But  last  Tuesday  saw  no  ex-  German  territory  lost  to  Danzig 579 

pressions  of  friendship  coming  in  from  foreign  peoples.     It  found  ^^  ^^^  plebiscite  areas  Germany  may  lose 11,910 

.            ,,                 11-,             •   •  The   Sarre   Basin  which   will    be   placed   under  the 

a  Germany  universally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  resentment,  Government  of  the  League  of  Nations 220 

and  so  weak  that  its  ill-will  to  the  world,  tho  everywhere  taken  

for  granted,  aroused  no  particular  apprehension.     The  dynasty  '   o,»oo 

glorified  in   1871  was  in  exile,   the  military  caste  which  had  Allowing  for  the  loss  of  all  the  territory  shown  here,  the  total 

glorified  it  was  in  at  least  temporary  eclipse.     Such  commemora-  present  extent  of  the  republic  is  169,827  square  miles,  some  two 

tion  of  the  day  as  openly  took  place  in  Germany  was  regarded  by  thousand  miles  less  than  the  figure  previously  mentioned  as  the 

large  factions  of  the  German  people  as  little  better  than  a  trea-  more  probable  area. 

sonable  demonstration  against  the  existing  Government,  and  the  This  reduced  and  fallen  Germany,  as  it  may  appear  from  cer- 

memorywaf  1871  was  equally  bitter  among  those  who  saw  in  that  tain  view-points,  does  not  seem  either  greatly  reduced  or  per- 

great  day  a  splendor  such  as  Germany  might  never  attain  again.  manently  fallen  to  French  statesmen  on  the  other  side  of  the 

and  in  circles  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  march  Rhine.     There  is  a  motto  formed  in  letters  of  bronze  on  the  colos- 

to  destruction.     In  all  history  there  can  hardly  be  found  so  sal  monument  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  at  Coblenz  which  fits 

complete  a  peripety  as  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  German  the  situation,  remarks  Paul  Le  Faivre,  a  writer  in  the  current 

Empire."              *  number  of  La  Revue  Universelle  (Paris).     It  is  the  refrain  of  one 

In  one  basic  respect,  however,  it  appears  that  the  world  at  of  the  most  popular  songs  sung  by  passengers  on  the  Rhine 

large  has  been  inclined  to  overestimate  the  "fall"  of  the  nation  steamers.     An    English   translation   of   the   French   translation 

from  its  previous  high  state.     The  present  population  of  Ger-  of  the  German  original  might  run: 

many,   according   to   official    government   statistics    just   made  Close  up  your  faithful  ranks — 

public,  says  a  Berhn  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  placed  The  good  old  days  will  come  again, 

at  60,282,000.      This    is    some  5,000,000  more  than  the  most  "The  old  Rhine,  they  feel  it  running  in  their  veins  ...  with  its 

reliable    previous  estimates,  notably  that  in  the    Statesman's  majesty  and  its  attributes,"  says  this  observer,  who  sees  every- 

Year-Book  for  1920,  which  placed  the  "probable  population"  where  a  "reaction  against  the  vision  of  defeat  presented  on  all 

at  55,086,000.     Since   the   total  population  in    1914  was   64,-  sides."     In  the  meantime,  America  has  largely  withdrawn  from 

925,993,  the  new  government   figures  show  that    Germany  has  the  Rhine  territory  left  to  her  guard  until  Germany  complied 

lost  only  four  and  a  half  million  net  population  by  war  and  with  the  peace  terms,  and  the  place  of  the  Americans  has  been 

annexation,  or  less  than  half  the  estimated  number.     Figures  taken  by  French  troops. 

taken  from  the  recent  German  census  throw  light,  also,  on  the  re-  The  German  author  of  "  J'Accuse,"  writing  in  the  current  issue 

ported  sufferings  of  German  children  through  shortage  of  the  milk  of  The  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  says  that  of  Germany's  two 

supply.     The  number  of  cows  at  present  in  the  country  is  placed  dangers,  either  of  which  would  make  it  a  menace  to  the  world, 

at  16,500,000.     The  ratio  of  cows  to  population,  even  tho  com-  the  danger  of  reaction  is  greater  than  the  danger  of  Bolshevism, 

paring  unfavorably  Avith  the  American  total  of  68,232,000  in  a  Regarding  the  present  army  he  writes: 

population  of   about  105,500,000,  is  seen  to  be  not  hopelessly  "  picture    to    yourself   this  force  obedient  to  its  Monarchist 

small.     In  1914,  with  a  population  about  4,500,000  larger  than  leader,  a  general  who  desires,   and  can  desire,  nothing   more 

at  present,  Germanv  owned  22,000,000  cattle;  in  1916,  21,000,000.  ardently  than  the  earliest  possible  return  of  the  beloved  Hohen- 

Territorially,  Germany  proper  has  not  suffered  anything  like  ^f^^^^^  ""der  whose  rule  Germany  prospered  brilliantly  and 

,      .                 ^               1  •  ,    1          1          1            ,1                        •  whose  defeat  resulted  from  that    dagger-thrust  in  the  back,   the 

the  immense  losses  which  have  been  borne  by  her  partners  in      German  revolution This  year  on  the  second  of  September, 

the  war.     The  European  area,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which  even  during  the 

map,  is  reduced  from  a  total  of  208,780  square  miles  in  1914  to  a  last  years  of  the  imperial  regime  had  passed  unobserved,  Herr 

present  total  of  171,910.     These  figures,  which  represent  a  com-  ^on    Seeckt,    Commander-in-Chief,    issued    the  following  proc- 

,.     ,.          r.     4.  .■  i-                 1  J    1,     iu     oi  i            '    TT        1-.     1  lamation  in  the  official  order  of  the  dav : 

bination  of  statistics  compiled    by  the  Statesman  s  Year-Book  ii^m     i         ^.u            ■                  c  a  j'                   n   ^         •   j 

^            *^  To-dav,   the  anniversary  of  Sedan,  we  call  to  mind  our 

for  1920,  The  Geographical  Review  (New  York),  and  the  Mathews  fathers  and  predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago.     Mere  holiday  re- 

Northrup  Map  Works  of  Buffalo,  may  be  subject  to  slight  re-  joieing  is  not  becoming  in  this  time  of  great  distress.     Let  us 

vision.     In  Africa,  where  the  country's  huge  territorial  losses  observe  the  day  with  the  proud  knowledge  that  Ave  are  worthy  of 

occurred,  the  Government  has  been  forced  to  give  up  an  empire  «"^  ^^h^^^;  "^  ^"1!^*  hope  for  Germany's  future,  and  with  high 

,            „           .                ,                  ,                             ,  1-        ^  resolve  to  keep  alive  m  the  Reichswehr  and  among  the  people 

almost  four  times  as  large  as  the  present  republic.     German  ^j^g  ^pj^j^  ^^^^^  ^j.^^^  ^^^  victory  of  Sedan  led  us  over  hundreds 

East  Africa,  conquered  by  the  British  in  1918  and  now  called  of  battle-fields  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.' 

"Tanganyika  Territory,"  was  384,180  square  miles  in  extent  and  ,    "The  spirit  Avhich  'led  us  over  hundreds  of  battle-fields'  has 

supported  a  population,  according  to  the  World  Almanac  for  br"iif?ht.  Germany    to   beggary.  .  .  .   It  is  this  spirit  .      .that 

ir.r.1      o '- nrn  r^r^r^      r,              o     xi         ^   a  p  •           -xi                     <■  the  chief  of  thc  ucw  Gcrmau  armv  uow  summous  from  thc  lowcF 

1921,  of  /,650,000.     German  Southwest  Africa,  with  an  area  of  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  celebration  of  a  victory  of  half  a  century 

322,4.50  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  150,000,  Avas  con-  ago— a  Pyrrhic  victory  which  was  the  first  step  toward  the  ruiu 

quered  by  the  British  in  1915,  and  made  a  protectorate  under  the  of  the  Germany  of  to-day." 
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WHEN  THE  WORKERS  OWN 
THE  WORKS 

HARD  FEELINGS  between  employer  and  employee 
would  seem  to  be  completely  blotted  out,  banished, 
effaced,  and  obliterated  when  the  employees  become 
their  own  employer  and  the  w  orkers  own  the  works,  as  the  papers 
say  they  do  in  the  "Norfolk  idea."  By  this  plan  labor  is  using 
its  own  accumulated  capital  to  compete  with  the  capital  of 
others  in  buying  and  conducting  the  Crescent  Iron  Works.  Last 
fall,  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  the  Virginia  city, 
the  Crescent  plant  was  faced  by  a  strike  at  a  time  when  an  out- 
standing mortgage  became  due.  The  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  having  ready  funds,  bought  the  mortgage,  gained 
control  of  the  works,  kept  the  plant's  employees  working  at  top 
wages,  and  later  inaugurated  three  shifts  per  day.  By  so 
changing  the  personnel  as  to  allow  each  employee  to  work  three 
days  a  week,  twice  as  many  men,  who  theretofore  had  been 
without  work,  were  given  employment.  The  industry-  in  Nor- 
folk was  saved  an  expensive  period  of  inactivity,  the  Associa- 
tion was  saved  about  .f200,000  cash  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  it  would  have  had  to  pay  out  in  strike  benefits,  and  the 
city  was  saved  the  loss  in  trade  which  would  have  resulted  from 
a  strike. 

In  this  experiment,  thinks  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier-News, 
"labor  has  demonstrated  that  it  may  be  its  own  boss  in  many 
industries  if  it  will  be  econoriiical  and  use  its  savings  for  the 
purchase  of  shops  and  factories."  Editors  throughout  the 
country  favor  the  idea;  even  The  Wall  Street  Journal  declares 
that  the  scheme  "will  not  have  a  word  of  discouragement  from 
wicked  Wall  Street."     As  this  financial  paper  explains: 

"There  is  nothing  revolutionary,  Soviet,  or  syndical  in  what 
is  called  the  'Norfolk  idea.'  This  factory  run  bj^  the  union 
capital  of  union  savings  is  not  even  cooperative.  It  properly 
establishes  its  own  credit  at  the  banks.  It  obtains  the  neces- 
sary lever  to  secure  control  of  the  works  by  buying  up  an  overdue 
mortgage,  and  it  voluntarily  establishes  a  closed  shop,  which  is 
only  saying  that  it  limits  the  profits  of  the  Imsiuess  to  its  own 
partners.     The  scheme  is  entirely  salutary  and  sane." 

"At  this  particular  time,  when  (capital  and  labor  seem  to  be 
locked  in  a  finished  figlit  over  the  question  of  open  or  closed 
shops,  any  suggestion  of  a  feasible  compromise,  or  any  idea  that 
is  based  even  on  a  constructive  rather  than  a  destructive  oppo- 
sition, ought  to  (command  attention  and  demand  a  fair  con- 
sideration," declares  the  conservative  Memphis  Comniercial 
Appeal.  "Any  laboring  man  has  a  right  to  become  a  capitalist 
if  he  can,"  believes  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  goes  further  when  it  says  that  "there  is  no  reason 
why  union-labor  should  not  invest  available  funds,  or  even 
borrow  capital  on  adequate  security  for  investment  in  productive 
enterprises." 


The  Providence  Journal,  however,  thinks  that  in  the  "Norfolk 
idea"  the  machinists  have  had  presented  to  them  "only  one  side 
of  the  question  of  labor  and  capital."  "Nothing  is  said  of 
periods  of  industrial  depression  and  losses  from  various  causes," 
adds  The  Journal,  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  also 
is  frankly  critical  of  the  "Norfolk  idea."     It  remarks: 

"As  a  method  of  solving  the  problems  of  industrial  relations 
or  of  enabling  labor  to  attain  many  of  the  ends  which  it  is  now 
seeking,  the  plan,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  of  little  importance. 
Labor-unions  are  not  possest  of  funds  in  anything  like  the 
amounts  necessary  for  the  control  of  even  a  small  portion  of  the 
industries  of  the  country.  And  even  if  they  were  ab'e  to  buy 
control  to  an  important  extent,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them 
to  maintain  high  rates  of  wages,  full  employment,  and  reasonable 
return  on  their  investments  along  with  reduced  hours  of  labor 
and  diminished  output." 


A   BILL  TO   MAKE   THE   PACKERS 
BE   GOOD 

MR.  SWIFT,  MR.  ARMOUR,  MR.  WILSON,  and  the 
others  who  transform  live  steers  into  cuts  or  cans  of 
beef  for  our  tables,  are  dangerously  exposed  at  once 
to  the  attacks  of  the  consumer  who  thinks  he  pays  too  much  for 
his  meat  and  the  wrath  of  the  farmer  who  feels  he  is  paid  too 
little  for  his  cattle.  This  double  hostility  has  been  responsible 
for  ten  years  of  agitation  in  Congress  for  regulating  the  meat- 
packing business,  and  this  agitation  has  finally  borne  fruit  in  the 
passage  of  the  Gronna  bill  by  the  Senate.  This  bill,  which  must 
now  be  acted  on  in  the  Lower  House,  orders  the  meat-packers  to 
give  up  their  stock-yard  interests,  i)rohibits  monopolistic  and 
unfair  practises  in  the  packing  business,  and  provides  for  perma- 
nent regulation  of  the  industry  by  a  Federal  Live  Stock  Com- 
mission. Undoubtedly,  comments  the  New  York  Tribune, 
this  comes  in  response  to  demands  of  live-stock  raisers,  consumers, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  competitors  of  the  packing  companies. 
But,  it  asks,  "will  intrusive  government  regulation  reduce  the 
cost  of  distribution  and  thus  give  the  stock-raiser  higher  prices 
for  animals  on  the  hoof  and  the  consumer  lower  prices  for  meat? 
There  is  flat  contradiction  in  the  prophecies."  Or,  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin  puts  it,  "when  the  live-stock  growers  want  more 
money  for  their  cattle  and  the  consumers  want,  their  meat  at 
lower  costs,  it  is  prettj^  hard  to  devise  a  law  that  will  serve  both" 
purposes."  With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  New  York 
Commercial  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  and  not  the  consumer,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
to  give  any  assurance  that  it  will  mean  cheaper  meat,  but  that 
there  is  actual  reason  to  believe  that  its  effect  will  be  to  make 
meat  dearer.  This  lousiness  man's  paper  thinks  that  sheer 
prejudice  against  the  packers  in  particular  and  big  business  in 
general  can  be  held  responsil)le  for  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
which  was  put  through  by  the  votes  of  Senators  of  agricultural 
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COURSE    OF    MKAT    PRICES    DURING    THE    PAST    SEVEN    YEARS. 

From  data  supplied  by  the  r   ited  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Repeated  from  last  week's  issue. 

States  largely  irrespective  of  party.  The  Washington  corre- 
spendents  also  observe  that  the  bill  is  aimed  at  the  "Big  Five" 
packers  and  that  one  of  its  important  results,  if  it  finallj'  becomes 
a  law,  will  be  to  "drive  them  out  of  the  b'.'.iincss  of  canning 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  otherwise  doing  wliat  amounts  also  to 
a  general  wholesale  grocery  business."  Advocates  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  contended,  as  their  arguments  are  summed 
up  in  the  dispatches,  that  the  business  of  supi)lying  meat  to  the 
public  is  clothed  with  a  "pul)lic  intfTcst"  and  that  regulation  is 
necessary  because  of  the  alleged  monopolistic  and  unfair  practises 
of  the  big  packers.     As  the  Baltimore  Run  notes  editorially: 

"A  portion  of  this  argument  was  weakened  when  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  gained  his  decree  separating  the  packers  from 
their  ownership  of  stock-yards,  terminal,  etc.  Bui  the  essen- 
tial fact  remained  that  an  ahsolutc  grip  on  meat  distriltution  in 
this  country  was  held  by  a  handful  of  men,  who  had  aroused  the 
opposition  of  many  producers  of  live  stock  on  the  one  hand  and  tho 
consunuirs  on  the  other.  It  is  not  denied  that  (lie  centraliza- 
tion of  the  pa(!king  business  has  meant  a  great  (>conomic  advance 
in  many  ways.  But  their  constructive  achievements  were 
decuned  to  be  sc^condary  to  the  menace*  to  the  public,  interest 
involved  in  their  i)ower." 

Farmers  generally  have  been  wanting  regulation  of  the  ])acldng 
industry  and  their  view  is  exprest  clearly  })y  the  editor  of  one  of 
Senator  Capper's  farm  weeklies.  The  Kiinsns  F/inno-  nnd  Mail 
and  Breeze  (Topeka): 

"The  meat-i)acking  industry  has  reached  I  he  stage  wluTe 
BVderal  control  is  necessary.  Ahuosi  all  tli(>  producers  are  for 
it.  There  is  a  general  belief  thai  loo  much  i)o\ver  m  this  l)usi- 
ness  is  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  grouj)  of  men.  National  con- 
trol will  have  an  important  psychological  effect  on  consumers  and 
producers.  In  times  of  abnormal  prices,  if  lliere  are  al)r>ipt 
incn^ases  in  price  levels  tlu*  consumers  will  have  nurn-  con- 
fidence in  the  necessity  for  such  advances.  In  periods  of  deprest 
prices,  such  as  the  meal  industry  has  suffered  in  the  last  few 
months,  the  i)ro(lucers  will  he  heller  satislicd.  Wise  Federal 
control  also  will  aid  tlu>  packer  by  heljjing  to  establish  this  feel- 
ing, which  is  in  all  t()(»  many  cases  lacking  now." 

But  there  are  farm  journals  which  take  a  dilTcrenl  view. 
Government  control  of  i)rivate  enterprises,  says  the  e<lilor  of 
The  National  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower  (St.  Louis),  nu'ans  re- 
pression and  repression  nu-ans  n>straint,  "to  crush  and  to 
quell,"  and  "that  is  going  to  be  the  nsidl  of  go\ cniiut'iit  n>- 
pression  of  the  enteri)risiiig  spirit  wliich  is  the  life  aiul  sold  of 
the  great  packing  industry  and  which  has  sold  Anu>rican  meat 
products  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  an<l  was  the  most 
efficient  American  agency  during  the  war."  In  Chicago,  tho 
chief  center  of  tho  meat-packing  industry,  The  Daily  News  finds 
it  ditTicult  to  perceive  "why,  in  view  of  th«>  »'.xist(>nce  of  tho 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  it  should  be  de(>med  necessary  to  legislate  specifically  to 
prohibit  the  packers  from  maintaining  monopolies  restraining 
commerce  or  engagin,;  in  unfair  practises.  Is  tlu>re  not  sufficient 
legislation  already  on  the  statute-books — if  enforced — to  ]irevent 
monopoly  and  unfair  competition?  "    The  St.  Louis  Fost-Ditipatch, 


in  another  meat-packing  center,  wonders  if  the  Gronna  bill  is 
not  an  admission  of  the  futility  of  our  existing  antitrust  laws. 
If  we  are  to  have  bureaucratic  regulation  of  the  packing  industrj', 
it  asks,  why  not  similar  regulation  of  steel,  or  oil ,  or  the  building 
trades,  and  whither  does  such  a  policy  as  this  lead? 

"Does  it  not  inevitabl.y  lead  to  governmental  regulation  of 
all  business  concerns  which  have  reached  a  point  where  competi- 
tion is  menaced  and  in  the  end  the  inclusion  of  all  business  under 
biireaucratie  regulation?  Governnu-ntal  r(>gulation  of  business 
is  worse  than  State  Socialism.  It  is  a  half-baked  Socialism,  a 
bureaucratic  paternalism  in  which  the  Government  goes  into 
partner.ship  with  private  business.  May  we  not  bo  driven 
ultimately  to  State  Socialism  as  a  relief  from  government- 
controlled  private  interests  entrenched  in  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  control?  The  problem  of  preventing  monopolistic 
practises  is  difficult,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  resources  of  law 
and  rigid  enforcement  of  law  have  been  exhausted.  The  bill  is 
evidence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Congress  in  courage  and  intelli- 
gence. The  country  sei-ms  to  be  drifting  into  a  bureaucratic 
receivership." 

The  most  potent  argument  which  the  editor  of  the  daily 
Drovers  Journal-Stockman,  (South  Omaha,  Neb.)  offers  against 
the  Gronna  bill  is  that  it  is  "class  legislation."  While  ostensibly 
aimed  at  the  big  ])ackers,  it  is,  we  are  told,  "really  intended  to 
control  the  live-stock  industry  all  the  way  from  the  original 
l)roducer  to  the  ultimate  consumer."  According  to  this  authority 
"the  producers  themselves  will  be  the  principal  sufferers  from 
bureaucratic  management  of  the  industry."  Wo  turn  again  to 
Chicago  to  note  The  Ercning  Post's  protest  against  the  control 
of  the  city's  greatest  industry  by  a  Federal  board: 

"This  Inisiness,  with  its  hundreds  of  niillions  of  assets,  is  to  be 
ruh'd  over  by  thre(>  Sl<),()()()  a  year  men  1o  he  picked  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Which  means  that  at  first  one,  and,  later,  all  of  them  will  be 
politicians  who  have  be(>n  gently  hoisted  out  of  other  jobs  by  a 
loving  ])ublic.  On  tlu'  face  of  it  the  |)roi)osition  s«>ems  utterly 
absurd.  It  takes  men  of  the  highest  busin(>ss  ability  to  run  the 
packing-hoiis(>s  and  nuike  them  j)ay  a  2  or  ',i  per  cent,  profit  on 
the  immenst>  v()lunu>  of  their  gross  sales.  These  men  are  not 
S1(X<KK)  a  year  men  or  :*.")().()()()  a  \  t>ar  men.  They  are  bigger  and 
abler  than  any  man  that  can  be  hired:  they  have  to  be.  It  is 
a  joke  to  supersede  them  by  a  group  of  three  lame  ducks.  In 
the  tight  i)lace  where  this  nation's  business  finds  itself  to-day  we 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  atTord  to  experiment  with  one  of  its 
greatest  industries  by  giving  control  of  it  to  amateurs." 

Speaking  for  the  packers  themselves,  a  representative  of 
Swift  &  Co.  denies  as  follows,  the  necessity  of  such  regulation  as 
that  contained  in  the  Gronna  bill: 

"Our  business  is  hoiu'stly  conducted  on  such  a  small  margin 
of  profit  that  this  i>rofit  has  ])ractically  no  effect  on  prices. 
We  have  no  kind  of  agre»'ment  with  any  other  packer  to  affect 
prices  of  either  live  stock  or  meats.  There  is  no  manipulation 
of  jirices  and  not  a  single  ])roi)f  of  a  manipulated  price  or  of  a 
monopoly  profit  has  been  presented. 

"There  are  plenty  of  laws  on  the  statute-books  to-day  to  keep 
us  from  combining  or  from  resorting  to  unfair  trade  practises, 
and  we  are  obeying  these  laws  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit." 
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HOW    COAL    PRICES    HAVE    CLIMBED    IN    THE    LAST    SEVtN    YEARS. 

(Tills  graph  is  reprinted  from  last  week's  issue,  to  illustrate  the  accompanying  article.) 

A    FEDERAL   CURB   FOR   COAL   PRICES 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY  WAS  WARNED  last  fall  by 
Senator  Calder,  of  New  York,  to  reform  within  a  mouth, 
and  materially  reduce  coal  prices,  or  the  Government 
would  take  drastic  action.  "The  threat  of  Senator  Calder,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  that  he 
would  recommend  government  control  and  operation  of  the 
mines  if  profiteering  did  not  stop,  so  far  has  failed  to  produce 
results,"  notes  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  "perhaps  a  few  indictments  and  prison  sentences  will  have  a 
better  effect."  "In  other  words,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
"fair  warning  was  given  to  the  coal  profiteer,  and  the  implica- 
tion is  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  empty  threat,"  for  Senator 
Calder  recently  introduced  a  bill  providing  means  by  which  the 
Government  can  take  over  the  production  and  distribution  of 
coal  in  an  emergency.  It  is  significant  that  not  only  is  the  coal 
industry  trying  to  defeat  this  bill,  according  to  Washington 
dispatches,  but  "Congress  is  halted  by  the  organized  laV)or  lobby, 
which  has  discovered  a  pai"agi-aph  in  the  biU  authorizing  the 
President  to  operate  the  mines  and  railroads  in  an  emergency 
in  order  to  provide  coal  for  the  people,"  we  are  told  in  the 
Indianapolis  News.  "No  blacker  record  has  been  disclosed  m 
all  the  exposures  of  American  business  than  that  of  the  coal- 
producers  and  jobbers,"  declares  the  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Courier- 
News,  and  the  Brooklyn  .Ba^r/e  reminds  us  that  while  "Federal 
interference  with  business  is  always  a  perilous  adventure,  the 
c(jal  profiteer  has  himseh  to  blame  for  what  is  unpendiug." 

"But  has  the  President  the  power,  or  can  Congress  in  peace 
times  clothe  him  with  authority  to  regulate  the  fuel  industry 
of  the  country,"  asks  the  Omaha  Bee.  "Is  coal-mining  a 
government  function,  the  same  as  railroading  or  steamboating?" 
The  Bee  wishes  to  know.  According  to  the  Boston  HfrdhJ'.s 
summary  of  the  Calder  bill,  its  leading  p^o^^sions  are — 

"A  Ucensing  system  for  all  operators  and  dealers  in  order  to 
enforce  th«>  reporting  of  accurate  figures;  the  authorization  of 
the  President  to  fix  maximum  prices,  commission,  and  margins 
over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
emergency  threatens  either  um-eas<)iia]>le  prices  or  sliortage  of 
supply  oi-  imperils  the  puVjlic  health;  the  authorization  of  the 
President  to  deal  in  coal  and  control  its  production,  movement, 
and  distribiitiou,  'so  that  the  Government  and  not  those  self- 
interested'  shall  operate  the  coal  industry  in  time  of  emergency. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of  profits  between 
dealers,  and  thus  increasing  th<^  cost  to  the  consumer  l)y  a  series  of 
paper  sales — that  is,  liy  'pyramiding' — the  bill  imposes  a  tax 
on  broker's  sales  aboA^e  a  certain  margin,  and  increases  that  tax 
rapidly  ujwn  all  subsequent  sales  between  dealers;  thus  the 
Senator-vvould  'drive  coal  in  a  direct  chanuel  from  producers  to 
•consumers.'  Methods  similar  to  tho.se  applied  to  the  railroads 
in  the  Clayton  Act  are  designed  to  preAent  profiteering  througli 
subsidiary  or  affiliated  concerns.  The  proposed  law  gives 
Federal  administrators  access  to  any  needed  documents,  em- 
powers them  to   compel   the  appearance  of  witnesses  and  the 


production  of  documents  at   inquiries,  penalizes  refusals  to  ap- 
pear and  the  making  of  false  entries  in  business  records. 

"No  license  is  required  of  an  operator  or  dealer  whose  gross 
.sales  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  less  than  -SoO.OOO.  The  bill 
is  based  on  the  public  health  and  welfare,  on  interstate  com- 
merce, and  on  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Government.  No  new 
machinery  is  created.  By  using  experienced  agencies  now  in 
existence,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Geological  Survey,  Senator  Calder 
designs  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the  burden  now  on  the 
coal  industry." 

Bituminous  coal  is  being  offered  freely  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  the  market  is  suffering  from  "the  general 
depression  and  a  vast  overproduction,"  we  are  told  in  a  bulletin 
of  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  of  New  York.  This 
state  of  affairs,  points  out  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Wash- 
ington), is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  coal  market  of  last  September, 
when  Secretarj'  Baker  conducted  "a  most  remarkable  series  of 
trausactions,"  authorizing  War  Department  purchasing  agents 
to  pay  as  high  as  $11  a  ton  for  coal  "at  the  same  time  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  paid  but  S4  to  $5  a  ton,"  and  the  Navy,  which  com- 
mandeered this  necessity,  "bought  coal  for  $4  and  -54.50  a  ton."^ 
"Bj'  this  buying  blunder,"  goes  on  this  service  publication,  "the 
taxpayers  were  robbed  of  euonnous  sums — Senator  Kenyon 
says  three  and  a  half  millions — for  at  the  time  the  War  Depart- 
ment bought  its  coal  the  open  market  for  coal  was  very  much  like 
the  open  market  for  Army-Navy  football  tickets  at  two  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon  of  the  big  game."  There  is  little  doubt,  sa\ 
many  editors,  that  this  huge  transaction,  when  exposed,  showed 
the  necessity  of  such  control  of  the  coal  industry  as  Senator 
Calder  proposes.  Should  the  bill  become  a  law,  thinks  Senatoi- 
Calder,  it  will  be  impossible  for  speculators  to  create  an  artificial 
coal  shortage.     As  he  points  out: 

"Primarily,  this  is  a  bUl  to  provide  for  cuiTent,  regular, 
impartial  publicity  by  reports  through  government  agencies 
of  the  essential  facts  concerning  the  coal  industry  and  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  instead  of  having  the  facts 
gathered  by  those  in  the  industry  and  used  or  divulged  only  as 
suits  their  whim  or  purpose. 

"The  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  believes  a  regular 
and  impartial  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the  industry  by  districts 
as  to  supplj-  and  mine  costs  and  prices  will  do  much  to  prevent 
continuance  of  recurrence  of  profiteering. 

"To  enforce  the  giving  of  accurate  figures,  the  bill  proposes  a 
licensing  system  of  aU  operators  and  dealers,  condit  ioned  normalh' 
only  on  the  furnishing  of  the  required  infornuition.  In  any 
emergency  threatening  either  unreasonable  ])rices  or  shortage 
of  coal  supply  and  public  health  the  President  is  authorized 
to  fix  thereupon  maxiunim  prices,  commissions,  and  margins 
over  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  United  States,  as  the  situa- 
tion may  warrant,  and  he  may  then  revoke  the  license  of  an^■ 
one  charging  higher  than  the  maximum  prices  fixt,  and  each  such 
excess  charging  is  also  made  a  misdemeanor." 

"Evidently  the  Senate  is  determined  to  locate  the  nigger  in 
the  coal-pile."  facetiotisly  remarks  the  Norfolk  Virqiuian-Pilnf. 
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while  Ihu  San  Francisco  Chronicle  more  soberly  assures  us  that 
th(!  actions  of  the  coal  operators  heretofore  have  Ixicn  "unspeak- 
ably stupid."  However,  "if  the  coal  barons  feel  the  pressure 
now,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to  thank,"  we  read  in  the 
Ouiaha  Bee.  Altho  "coal  prices  have  been  reduced,  .  .  .  the 
increase  in  price  between  producer  and  consumer  is  still  too  ^eat 
to  justify  a  legitimate  profit',"  maintains  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, which  goes  on: 

"The  plan  by  which  Senator  Calder  hopes  to  relieve  the 
situation  is  by  turning  the  limelight  of  publicity  upon  the 
whole  coal  situation.  In  ordinary  private  business  this  might  be 
considered  carrying  matt(;rs  too  far,  but  when  it  comes  to  sup- 
plying coal  to  the  nation  the  business  must  be  regarded  largely 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  public  utility.  Coal  is  just  as  important  as 
water,  gas,  or  electricity,  and  if  the  furnishing  of  these  com- 
modities is  under  government  supervision  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  public  iTtilities,  there  seems  little  reason  why  coal 
should  not  be  similarly  included.  Coal  is  used  to  furnish  light, 
heat,  and  power  just  as  are  gas  and  electricity,  and,  in  fact, 
except  where  there  is  water-power  available,  gas  and  electricity 
can  not  be  manufactured  without  the  use  of  coal." 

With  this  view  the  Providence  Bulletin  and  other  papers  are 
in  full  accord.  "The  mining,  transportation,  and  selling  of  coal 
constitute  a  necessary  public  service  as  much  as  that  performed 
by  any  public  utility  that  can  be  named,"  declares  The  Bulletin. 
For  this  reason,  and  to  make  possible  the  economical  operation 
of  Ship])ing  Board  vessels,  "the  Government  can  do  no  better 
service  for  the  people  than  to  relieve  them  of  the  exactions  of 
speculators  and  profiteers  in  coal,"  asserts  the  Washington  Post. 
"This  can  be  done  if  the  -will  is  there  to  perform  it,"  adds  this 
pai)(;r,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  recalls  in  this  respect  Ihat 
"Charles  Pjvans  Hughes  investigated  the  insurance  business  in 
his  own  State  and  was  able  to  drive  out  the  speculators  and 
sharks,  and  more  recently  Samuel  Untermyer  produced  evidence 
in  the  building-trade  investigation  that  promises  a  measure  of 
relief  from  the  burdensome  costs  of  construction  that  haxc 
created  a  nation-wide  housing  shortage."  "Certainly,"  agrees 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  "some  regulation  or  change  o*  system  is 
needed." 

The  CnUh'T  bill,  which   the  Newark  News  considers  "by  far 


"That  some  project  such  as  this  would,  with  strong  backing, 
find  its  Avay  into  Congress,  if  not  at  this  session,  then  at  the  next 
or  the  session  following,  was  inevitable.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
was  making  for  it.     The  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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■lirK     l;.\sr    OK    THK    Al  TOCntAT.S. 

— FItzpatrick  in  tho  St.  Louis  Posl-Disputcli 

the  most  important  pie<'e  of  legislation  of  the  present  session." 
is  nol  to  lie  dismissed  "as  ii  nu-re  fulfilment  of  the  threat  to 
th(!  I'oal  men  in.ide  by  Senator  Cahler."  However,  thinks 
The    Nrirs: 


•/'V: 


WHEN  THE  BOTTOM  FELL  OUT 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

directed  against  hurtful  practises  in  interstate  commerce,  has 
daily  been  growing  stronger. 

"The  Fuel  Administration  in  the  war,  a  strictly  necessary 
tiling,  was  unpopular.  It  succumbed  unwept,  unlionored,  and 
unsung.  But  those  who  relied  upon  the  economic  maxim  that  a 
free  price  was  a  fair  price  got  fooled,  because  certain  busy  gentle- 
men took  it  upon  themselves  to  see  that  prices  should  be  neither 
free  nor  fair,  building  up  a  neat  little  ring  in  which  profits  were 
[)assed  around  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  ultimate  consumer 
did  not  get  his  coal  until  ho  had  greased  the  pakns  of  half  a 
dozen  intermediaries.  We  are  paying  more  for  our  coal  now 
than  imder  Mr.  Garfield,  and  we  do  not  like  it  very  much. 
That  is  why  such  a  measure  as  that  introduced  by  Senator 
("alder  and  supported  by  Senators  Edge  and  Kenyon,  a  trio  that 
certainly  does  not  bear  tho  radical  stamp,  is  likely  to  enlist 
(jiiick  approval." 

But,  asks  this  same  New  Jersey  paper,  "are  we  ready  to  bring  to 
bear  the  Federal  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States 
so  that  it  will  operate  to  control  the  coal  business  of  the  United 
States  as  a  national  utility?"  And  the  Rochester  Post-Express 
reminds  us  that  "governmental  regulation  of  industry  was  not 
an  entire  success  during  the  war,  least  of  all  in  the  matter  of 
coal."     And  now,  declares  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Increased  production  of  coal  coupled  with  a  world-wide 
lessening  of  demand  due  to  industrial  depression  is  bringing 
about  a  situation — if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  brought  it  about 
— where  speculation  and  profiteering  in  the  fuel  t  re  impossible. 

"Legislation  such  as  that  proi)osed  in  the  Calder  bill  can  do 
little  or  nothing  in  the  matter  of  reducing  costs.  If  such  legisla- 
tion has  any  merit  at  any  time  it  should  be  clear  that  at  this 
time  its  enactment  woidd  partake  of  the  nature  of  locking  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  system  of  reports,  licensing,  and 
price  control  such  as  that  proposed  by  Senator  (^alder  is  at  any 
lime  of  very  doubtful  merit.  Confusion,  friction,  and  unneces- 
sary costs  of  such  arbitrary  government  interference  more  than 
olTset  any  advantages  gained — to  say  nothing  of  abuses  and 
indirect  injury  that  ai'e  sure  to  arise.  In  these  matters  it  is 
usually  better  policy  in  the  long  run  to  rely  on  the  operation  of 
natural  economic  law  and  on  the  intelligent  and  far-sighted 
.let ion  of  the  better  elements  in  the  trades  themselves." 

"Would  it  not  be  regulation  enough  of  th(^  coal  industry 
m«>r(>ly  to  fix  a  maximum  i>erc«>ntage  of  profit,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  lending  of  money  at  interest?"  asks  the  Buffalo  hTxprcs.^. 
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which  thinks  "the  pubhc  is  skeptical  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Government  for  such  work"  as  Senator  Cakler  proposes.  And, 
after  all,  notes  the  Portland  (Me.)  Express — 

"Government  control  depends  upon  human  ser^^ee  for  suc- 
cess no  less  than  does  private  control.  And  in  either  case  there 
is  possibility  for  human  greed  to  find  a  way  to  seek  selfish  ends. 
There  are  laws  at  present  providing  for  honest  service  by  private 
ownership.  A  careful,  conscientious  enforceVnent  of  these  laws 
would  solve  many  of  the  problems  which  now  puzzle  the  man 
who  has  to  pay  the  bills." 

"Federal  interference  with  private  business  is  not  in  itself 
desirable,"  asserts  the  Providence  Journal.  "But,"  contimies 
this  paper,  "some  control  of  the  coal  industry  to  guard  the 
public  against  the  shameful  practises  of  the  past  eight  months 
seems  necessary."  Whether  the  Calder  method  of  control  is  the 
right  one  is  doubted  by  the  Baltimore  News,  which  says: 

"The  theory  is  attractive;  one  may  question  its  actual  prac- 
ticability. In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  that  the  consumer  will 
have  intelligence  enough  to  read  the  statistics  properly.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  him  to  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
various  overhead  charges,  fpr  the  middlemen's  and  dealers' 
profits,  and  the  cry  of  'profiteer'  is  easily  raised.  Bituminous 
coal,  it  is  true,  is  largely  bought  by  manufacturers  or  large 
businesses,  which  means  that  the  immediate  consumers  of  it  are 
better  posted,  but  the  statistics  will,  of  necessity,  be  confusing. 

"In  the  second  place,  the  theory  assumes  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  fairness  in  the  Federal  agents  who  arrange  and 
publish  the  data.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  fair  digest, 
at  the  best,  while  the  opportuity  to  quote  incomplete  statistics 
for  the  advancement  of  political  ends  or  hobbies  is  great.  A 
populistie  Federal  Trade  Commission  coiild  break  the  industry 
in  two  by  biased  reports.  And  the  tendency  to  make  the  whole 
matter  simple  by  reducing  it  to  governmental  price-fixing  will 
be  strong." 

Senator  Calder's  plan,  maintains  the  Wholesale  Coal  Trade 
Association  of  New  York,  in  a  bulletin,  "would  necessitate  the 
employment  by  the  coal  concerns  of  thousands  of  men  to  make 
up  the  required  reports,"  and  "the  public  would,  of  course,  pay 
this  employment  bill."  Besides,  says  the  Association,  "a  tax 
on  resales  would  but  boost  the  price  of  coal."  "Licensing  all 
concerns  would  mean  added  costs."  Furthermore,  "the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  secure  production  costs,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  could  check  up  on  market  sales  and  utilize 
the  present  laws  to  prosecute  profiteers."  The  National  Coal 
Association,  in  another  bulletin,  denies  the  "loose  and  wide- 
spread charges  of  general,  indiscriminate,  and  conscienceless 
profiteering  on  the  part  of  bituminous  coal-mine  operators" 
that  have  appeared  in  print,  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation assures  us  in  an  open  letter  that  the  records  of  the 
Senate  committee  are  "incomplete,  inaccurate,  and  unfair  to  the 
Association,"  and  adds  that  he  has  not  been  called  to  testify 
before  the  Committee.  That  the  coal  industry  looks  upon  the 
situation  as  critical  is  intimated  by  The  Coal  Trade  Journal 
(New  York) ,  which  declares  in  an  editorial  that  ' '  salvation  from 
the  dangers  threatening  the  industry  can  come  only  through 
honest  cooperation  and  a  united  industry."  "Such  propositions 
as  Senator  Calder's  are  out  of  time  and  inconsistent,"  now  that 
we  are  returning  to  normal  times,  believes  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle.  "To  those  who  fear  the 
menace  of  bureaucracy  the  prospect  of  government  supervision 
of  the  coal  industry  is  not  a  pleasant  outlook,"  points  out  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News;  "but  what  is  to  be  done?" 
Whether  or  not  Senator  Calder  has  solved  this  problem,  says 
the  Boston  Transcript — 

"The  bill  is  a  symbol  of  a  state  of  the  public  mind  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  consideration  of  the  fuel  problem.  In 
the  case  of  such  basic  necessaries  as  coal,  the  continuation  of 
private  control  is  dependent  upon  the  elimination  of  abuses 
and  extortion.  If  that  is  not  done  under  private  control,  it  is 
apparent  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  do  it  through  the 
medium  of  absolute  and  permanent  government  control." 


QUALITY,    NOT    QUANTITY,   IN   THE 

HOUSE 

A  FEW  BOUQUETS,  rather  than  the  usual  brickbats, 
should  be  tendered  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  its  action  in  voting  to  retain  its  present  membership 
of  435  rather  than  to  add  forty-eight  new  members,  thinks  the 
Baltimore  America7i.  "This  attitude  of  the  House  is  as  sur- 
prizing as  it  is  refreshing,"  notes  the  Boston  Transcript,  for  it 
was  expected  that  the  House  would  enlarge  its  membership, 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  ceijsus.  But  the  vote — 276  to  77 — 
was  overwhelmingly  against  the  Reapportionment  Bill.  "The 
cynics  have  been  confounded,"  exclaims  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. The  Republican,  the  New  York  World,  and,  in  fact,  everj' 
journal  that  has  come  to  our  attention  looks  upon  the  action 
of  the  House  as  a  "real  victory  for  common  sense."  "Surely 
the  wave  of  economy  has  struck  Washington  head-on,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  In  view  of  the  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs,  adds  the  Dayton  Journal,  "it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  what  action  is  taken  on  the  further  suggestion  that 
the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  be  boosted  from  $7,500  a 
year  to  $10,000." 

Many  editors  estimate  that  $1,000,000  a  year  has  been  saved 
by  holding  the  membership  of  the  Lower  House  to  its  present 
size.  "A  million  a  year  is  not  much  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment expenditure,"  admits  the  Indianapolis  News,  but  "it  is  a 
million  more  than  ought  to  be  spent  unnecessarily."  Besides, 
says  W.  W.  Jermane,  in  the  Seattle  Times,  "the  size  of  the 
House  for  many  years  has  acted  as  a  millstone  about  its  neck 
in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business."  Its  recent  action, 
however,  will  necessitate  quite  a  shake-up.  As  we  are  told  by 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Retention  of  the  present  number  of  members  necessitates  a 
shifting  of  twelve  memberships  from  eleven  States  to  eight 
others,  the  new  ratio  of  representation  being  242,267  persons 
instead  of  218,979.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont 
will  lose  one  Representative  each,  and  Missouri  will  lose  two. 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wash- 
ington will  gain  one  Representative  each,  Michigan  and  Ohio 
two  each,  and  California  three. 

"While  the  Democratic  South  loses  two  Representatives  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  it  gains  two  in  North  Carolina  and 
Texas.  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  now  counted  as  doubtful 
States,  lose  a  total  of  three." 

Among  other  States,  Nebraska  is  due  to  lose  a  Congressman. 
"But  that  is  nothing  to  get  excited  about,"  says  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  And  Connecticut,  Avhicli  is  entitled  to  another 
Representative  under  the  new  apportionment,  "does  not  need 
him  any  more  than  a  man  needs  two  or  three  pockets  in  his  night- 
shirt," we  are  calmly  assured  by  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier.  "In  fact,"  frankly  adds  this  paper,  "Connecticut 
does  not  need  the  five  members  she  already  has." 

The  action  of  the  House  "is  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
good  taith  in  keeping  campaign  pledges  against  reckless  expendi- 
ture that  has  yet  been  shown,"  as  the  Indianapolis  News  sees  it. 
And  we  read  on: 

"In  previous  decades  scant  attention  has  been  paid  to  those 
who  opposed  enlargement  of  the  House,  but  it  was  different 
this  time.  The  public  demand  is  for  a  lowering  of  taxes,  and 
it  was  evident  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  lowering 
them  was  an  increase  in  Congressional  expenditure.  If  Congress 
began  by  spending  money  unnecessarily — and  an  increase  in 
the  size  and  expense  of  the  House  was  undoubtedly  unnecessary 
— the  outlook  for  an  economical  administration  appeared  to  be 
discouraging.  This  was  evident  to  the  clear-seeing  members, 
and,  supported  by  the  sentiment  of  the  public,  which  began  to 
make  itself  plain  as  soon  as  the  increase  was  proposed,  these 
members  were  able  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  politicians  for 
creating  more  political  places." 
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HIS   ONLY   SAFETY. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  Amtrican. 
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THE  GREAT  NAVAL  ENDURANCE  RACE. 

— Kiiott  in  th«  Dallas  AVirs. 


THE    TREADMILL. 

— Gale  in  the  Las  Angeles  Times. 
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"  WHY    DISARM  ?  " 


— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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IMIITHE    OV    THE    NATIONS    BEATING    THEIH    s\\  ()1M)S    INTO 
PLOWSHARES. 

Botsford  in  tin-  WiimipoK  Free  Pn-ss  Eaning  Bullitin. 

r.\UT()ON  rONTRIHUTlOXS  TO   THK 


"what   FOOLS   THESE    MORTALS   BE!*' 

— Harding  in  llio  Brooklyn  Eagk. 
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SAYING   IT   WITH    CORN 


(( 


L 


New5     FROM    AMERICA 

MILK  BEING  POURED  INTO  RWER 
IN  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 

FARM  delegate'  PROPOSES  DUMRN6 
SURPLUS  FOOD  INTO  OCEAN  TO 
BOOST  PRICES 


ET  US  MARKET  our  surplus  in  relief  and  take  our 
pay  in  love,"  cried  a  young  Illinois  farmer  in  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  the  war-waif  children  of  Europe 
and  the  star\-ing  millions  of  China.  The  striking  phrase, 
uttered  in  acknowledgment  of  "God's  goodness,"  struck  a 
responsive  chord,  and  1,500,000 
.farmers  of  thirty-seven  States 
will  throw  their  crib  doors  open 
and  give  of  their  abundance,  pro- 
vided the  non-producing  public 
■nnll  paj^  the  transportation  bill. 
Because  he  is  suffering  from 
financial  stringency,  the  farmer 
will  "  say  it  with  corn,"  and  with 
his  generous  aid,  a  commentator 
observes,  "America  maj'  yet 
succeed  in  its  God-given  task  of 
saving  the  world."  The  drama- 
tic offer  was  laid  before  Herbert 
C.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Euro- 
pean Relief  Council,  Thomas  W. 

Lamont,  of  the  China  Famine  Fund,  and  C.  V.  Vickery,  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  by  J.  R.  Howard,  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  and  1.3,000,000  bushels  of  corn  were  accepted  as  the 
first  instalment.  The  growers  pledge  delivery  of  their  corn 
at  the  railroad  sidings,  the  work  and  cost  of  transportation  to  be 
handled  by  the  Hoover  organization,  the  American  Committee 
for  China  Famine  Fund,  and  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee. 
Two  hundred  ear-loads  of  this  corn  has  already  been  shipped 
by  the  Xear  East  Relief  Committee.  This  means  of  aiding  the 
stricken  peoples  of  the  Old  World  had  been  suggested  in  nvi- 
merous  letters  by  farmers  to  The  Literary  Digest.  That 
they  gave  voice  to  a  general  feeling  is  shown  by  the  spontaneitj' 
with  which  the  grain-growers  took  up  their  share  of  the  general 
burden.  The  gift  will  go  far  toward  relieving  the  greatest 
necessity  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  within  a  few  weeks, 
it  is  expected,  some  starving  child  wiU  be  munching  gratefulh' 


TRYING    TO    L 
— Bicger  in 


on  a  Yankee  corn  pone.  One  provision  is  attached  to  the  gift 
— that  the  corn  be  not  marketed  in  this  countn.-  and  the  pro- 
ceeds sent  abroad. 

On  every  hand  the  farmers'  va-st  donation  is  received  with 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  generosity  which  inspires  it.  It 
shows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  that  "there  is  a 
spirit  at  work  which  draws  humanity  toward  the  ineffable  goal 

of  brotherhood  as  irresistibly 
as  the  lunar  influence  compels 
the  obedience  of  the  ocean 
tides."  Of  all  America's  re- 
sponses to  countless  appeals 
for  assistance,  "perhaps  none 
could  be  considered  more  help- 
ful than  the  voluntarj^  offering 
of  the  farmers  in  thirty-seven 
States  to  supply  practical  aid  to 
Europe's  starving  millions.  .  .  . 
All  honor  to  the  farmers  who 
through  their '  generosity  thus 
NDEK8TAND.  honor     their     country."       The 

the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Xew  York   World  notes  that  it 

will  require  a  good  deal  of  cash 
to  finance  this  act  of  philanthropy,  but — 

"The  verj-  magnitude  of  the  transaction  illustrates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  of  relief  wnth  which  the  committee  is  en- 
gaged. Certainly  the  American  farmers  have  done  their  part  in 
succoring  the  starving  people  of  the  world,  in  magnificent  style." 

It  will  bring  to  America  everlasting  gratitude,  says  the 
Chicago  Journal,  "and  what  is  much  more  important,  she  can 
win  the  right  to  self-respect  and  to  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  good 
times  when  they  come,  as  they  surely  vdW."  In  the  opinion  of 
this  Alid-Western  observer: 

"This  is  one  of  the  finest  offers  ever  made,  and  steps  should 
be  taken  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it.  While  a  portion  of  the  corn 
thus  offered  has  no  present  market,  it  all  cost  monej'  and  labor 
to  raise,  and  much  of  it  could  be  sold  for  some  price,  even  tho 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  No  wonder  the  proposition  was  greeted 
with  cheers.     They  were  deserved,  ten  times  over." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


VThy  not  call  them  income-tax  blankety  blanks? — Cleveland  Press. 
Xow  leap-year  is  over  the  girls  will  do  well  to  take  off  the  ear-muffs. — 
Kingston  British  Whig. 

It's  hard  to  talk  disarmament  con-\-incingly  -nlth  one's  finger  on  the 
trigger. — Roanoke  Times. 

The  building  rings  ha^ing  been  broken,  it  is  now  up  to  these  former 
circles  to  square  themselves. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  total  number  of  American  literary  men  who  would  not  accept 
SloO.OOO  for  an  article  is  one. — Toledo  Xeiis-Bee. 

General  Bliss  encourages  disarmament,  and  disarmament  would 
encourage  general  bUss. —  Weston  {Oregon)  Leader. 

A  MOTTO  that  the  home-brewer  might  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  is,  "Jug 
not  that  ye  be  not  jugged." — American  Coal-Miner. 

By  the  time  an  immigrant  gets  accustomed  to  the  climate  he  begins  to 
worry  about  the  horde  of  aliens  coming  in. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Smuts  says  Americans  are  slow  to  flght  but  terrible  in  action.  "Terrible 
inaction"  expresses  oiu-  handling  of  the  Treaty. — Clereiand  Xeus. 

Some  of  us  are  worrying  about  the  slat«  for  Harding's  Cabinet  and 
some  about  the  slate  in  our  coal. — Minneapolis  Xon-Partizan  Leader. 

"Mellom  Groomed  for  Cabinet  Pliun,"  says  a  Wasliington  head-line. 
Looks  like  a  job  for  Luther  Burbank. — Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  chaplains  of  both  branches  of  our  national  Congress  have  resigned, 
and  we  wonder  if  they've  decided  it's  no  use. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

A  stranger  from  IMars  could  easily  pick  out  the  ci%-ilized  nations. 
They  are  the  only  ones  that  know  how  to  make  poison-gas. — San  Diego 
Tribune. 

NoRMAX  Hapgood  says  Socialists  will  not  get  anywhere.  'Gene  Debs 
can  see  where  Xorman  may  not  have  had  reference  to  indiAidual  cases. — 
Detroit  News. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  principal  trouble  at  present  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  our  financial  system  is  taking  the  antifat  cure. — Xashrille 
Southern  Lumberman. 


It  now  looks  as  if  even  Congress  doesn't  want  any  additional  Congressmen. 
-Dallas  Xews. 


JoHX  Barleycorn-  is  only  legally  dead. 
-Albany  Journal. 


He  doesn't  have  to  pay  taxes. 


At  the  present  rates  we  can't  understand  why  they  call  it  exchange 
at  aU. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cotton  in  an  all-wool  suit  looks 
sheepish. — Muskogee  Phcenix. 

Detroit  was  lucky  to  get  its  place  on  the  census-list  before  Henry 
closed  the  plant. — Calgary  Herald. 

It  is  indeed  a  new  era  that  applies  the  word  Yank  to  a  dough-boy  who 
says  " you-all."— Richmond  Xews-Leader. 

Boston  aims  at  being  a  great  fish  center.  That  should  be  easy,  judging 
by  the  success  of  Mr.  Ponzi. — Calgary  Herald. 

Formerly  Europe  objected  to  America's  splendid  isolation,  but  now 
it  is  coming  over  to  help  enjoy  it. — Dayton  Xeus. 

Oxe  of  the  needs  of  the  Vnited  States  is  to  Americanize  the  politicians 
who  cater  to  the  hyphenate  vote. — Pittsburgh  Post. 

The  increase  of  hold-ups  indicates  that  falUng  prices  have  driven  the 
profiteers  back  to  their  regular  vocation. — Buffalo  Xews. 

It  appears  other  nations  wish  us  to  stop  building  war-ships  so  they  can 
stop,  while  we  want  them  to  stop  so  that  we  can  stop. — Financial  America. 

Ix  Vienna  they  are  threatening  to  hang  the  profiteers  to  the  lamp- 
posts.    That's  one  way  to  make  them  see  the  light. — Seattle  Times. 

FIXAXCLA.L  crisis:  A  time  when  all  the  farmer's  money  must  be  used  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  the  stock  gambler. — Kingston  British  Whig. 

Once  the  rich  American  went  to  Europe  to  get  cultiu-e,  and  now  the 
cultm-ed  European  comes  to  America  to  get  rich. — Albany  Times-Union. 

Gerilxx  officials  have  protested  against  the  exhibition  of  a  film  based 
on  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell.  It  is  not  recalled,  however,  that  there 
were  any  official  German  protests  when  the  execution  took  place. — 
Xashrille  Southern  Lumberman. 
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STATES   AND   CITIES   PUSHING  TO   RAISE   THEIR   QUOTAS 

IN    $33,000,000    CHILD-RELIEF   FUND 


I 


ORGANIZED  WORK  for  the  great  Child-Feeding  and 
medical  relief  fund  of  thirty-three  million  dollars  to 
save  the  lives  of  three  and  a  half  million  children  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  is  now  being  developed  aggressively 
throughout  the  country  by  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  State 
and  City  Committees.  All  our  readers  are  again  urged  to  give 
their  fullest  cooperation  to  these  committees. 

Telegraphic  reports  are  coming  to  The  Literary  Digest 
from  State  chairmen,  communities,  newspapers,  and  other 
organizations  telling  of  the  enthusiasm  and  success  with  which 
the  work  is  being  pushed.  The  Miami  County  (Ohio)  Com- 
munity War-Service  Committee,  Clyde  E.  Hottle,  secretary, 
telegraphs  us  as  follows:  "Miami  County  War  Chest  yesterday 
appropriated  unexpended  balance  of  funds  to  European  Relief 
Council  amounting  to  $25,000.  This  is  second  appropriation, 
making  $35,000  in  all."  Mr.  Walter  Walker,  editor  of  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  wires  to  The  Digest:  "Through 
a  fund  opened  by  Tlie  Daily  Sentinel  people  of  Mesa  County, 
Col.,  have  contributed  $1,200,  and  more  coming.  Check  for 
entire  amount  sent  to  Treasurer.  A  message  now  from  you  for 
publication  would  stimulate  giving.  Please  wire  us."  Of' 
course,  The  Literary  Digest  was  glad  to  wire  the  desired 
message  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  to  the  people  of 
Mesa  County. 

The  Orange  and  Black  Literary  Society  of  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  High  School  sends  us  word  that  it  has  just  paid  over 
to  the  Michigan  State  Treasurer  $4,273.12  which  the  Society 
collected  in  its  campaign  in  Delta  County,  and  the  secretary 
writes:  "During  our  drive  we  advertised  that  the  money  would 
go  to  your  paper,  but  the  word  from  Michigan  Headquarters 
stated  that  our  contribution  Avould  appear  in  your  list  in  the 
paper  anyway  if  we  wrote  you  about  it,  and,  therefore,  every- 
thing would  be  right  to  the  people  who  contributed.  Under 
these  circumstaiK't?s  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  our 
contribution  would  appear  in  your  pages  next  week,  as  that 
would  be  proof  to  the  people." 

Sending  the  contribution  to  the  Michigan  ITc^adquartors  was 
exactly  right  and  in  accordance  with  our  published  request  in 
our  issue  of  January  15,  that  all  contributions  be  sent  thereaftir 
to  the  State  Treasurers.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
The  Literary  Digest  has  now  stopt  printing  the  lists  of  con- 
tributions. As  the  campaign  broadens  and  includes  nuxny 
thousands  of  items  in  all  the  States,  the  lists  would  swamp  the 
columns  of  The  Digest.  We  are  glad  to  recognize  here,  how- 
ever, the  fine  work  of  the  O.  and  B.  L.  S.  in  Delta  County. 

In  our  issue  of  January  15  the  address  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  State  of  Washington  was  given  as  924  Broadway,  Tacoma. 
That  is  the  address  of  the  Chairman,  the  only  address  we  then 
had.  The  correct  address  of  tlie  Treasurer,  to  whom  all  con- 
tributions for  the  State  of  Washington  should  be  sent,  is  Joseph 
A.  Swalwell,  Union  National  Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  flood  of  individual  contributions  continues  to  pour  in 
to  the  offices  of  The  Literary  Digest  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  despite  our  repeated  requests  that  no  rnore  money  be 
sent  direct  to  us,  but  that  all  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
State  Treasurers.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  them.  For 
example,  if  you  are  in  Iowa,  make  your  cheek  payable  to  "  Homer 
A.  Aliller,  Treasurer,"  and  mail  it  to  him  at  710  Walnut  Street, 
Des  Moines,  la.  For  the  convenience  of  all  our  readers  we 
reprint  the  list  of  State  Treasm-ers  on  this  page.  Make  no 
more  checks  or  money-orders  payable  to  "  The  Literary  Digest 
Child-Feeding  Fund."  No  further  lists  of  contributions  will 
be  acknowledged  here.  The  names  printed  this  week  are 
only  the  remainder  of  the  list  previous  to  January  17,  as  ex- 
plained last  week.  Again  we  urge  our  readers  to  give  the 
heartiest  possible  support  to  the  local  organizations  now  in 
operation  and  to  continue  the  most  generous  giving  until  the 
great  fund  is  completed. 

STATE  TREASURERS   OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
RELIEF  COUNCIL 

ALABAMA:     J.   Klrkman  Jackson — 2001  Amer.   Trust  Bldir..  Birmingham. 
ALASKA:      Got.    Tlios.    E.    Riggs. 

ARIZONA:     K.    E.    .Moore— 524    Herd    Itklg.,   Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS:  Gus  Strauss— Comptroller:  Robert  A.  Walte— Citizens  Nat.  Daiik 
BUlg.,   llui    SijriiJEs. 

NORTH  CALIFORNIA:  Mortimer  Fleishhacker— 601  Marlset  St.,  !<an  Kraiielsoo. 
,  SOUTH  CALIFORNIA:  Harry  1).  Vamleever— Comptroller:  Willis  H.  Brown— 
217    li.ini.in    W .    Il.ilniaii   Uklg..    Los  Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT:     .\M.lrew    I!.    Whipple— 108   Elm    St.,    New   Haven. 

DELAWARE:     .lanus    1".    Wliiehester — SUi   and   Market  Sis..   Wilmington. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  John  I'ooie— Homer  Bldg.,  Kith  and  F  Sts.. 
Wa.-liliit'lon. 

FLORIDA:      11.    E.    Ilarkisheimer— Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA:  James  A.  MeCoid— Assistant  Trcas. :  E.  A.  Baneker.  Jr— 17J1  Candler 
nidg,.    Atlaiila. 

HAWAII:     Hawaiian   Chapter  Amer.   Red  Cross. 

IDAHO:     G.    R.    Illtt— Box    lOM.S,    Idaho    Committcee.    Shaw    Bldg..    Boise. 

ILLINOIS:     Gen.    Clias.    G.    Dawes- 20.'i    N.    Sliehlgan    .\ve..    Chicago. 

INDIANA:     Sol.    M.    Kiser— H7    N.    Peun    St.,    Indianapolis. 

IOWA:     Homer    A.    Miller— 710    Walnut    SU,    Des    Moines. 

KANSAS:     A.    M.    Catlin     Ida. 

KENTUCKY:     Itlclmrd    Hean— ai.l    Guthrie    St.,    Louisville. 

LOUISIANA:     lellx    E.    Gnnter— .\ss'n    of   Conmieree   Bldg..    .Vew    Orleans. 

MAINE:     W.    U.    Brocknay— State    of    Maine    Hooni.    City    Hall.    Porlland. 

MARYLAND:     Frederick    G.    Hoyce— 11    E.    Le.vington    Si,.    ISulllniore. 

MASSACHUSETTS:    James   Jackson- 1C6    Devonshire    St..    Boston. 

MICHIGAN:     Oitrolt    Trust    Co.— 201    Fort    St-    West,    Detroit. 

MINNESOTA:     Edward   W.    Decker— 325   2nd   -Ave..    South    Miimeapolis. 

MISSOURI:     E.    B.    Pryor— 511    Locust    St..    St.    Louis. 

MONTANA:     George  Cox — Montana    State  College,    Bo/.eraan. 

NEBRASKA:     John    I..    Kennedy— :i05    Pa-Xton    Block.    Omaha. 

NEVADA:     Mrs.    W.    A.    Shockley— Box    5001.    Reno. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE:     F.dward    .\.    Pearson— ti22  Elm  St..   Manchester. 

NEW    JERSEY:     I'lanklin    Conklin— 132    Chestnut    St.,    Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  (Monmouth  County):  E.  K.  Sloc-um— Long  Branch  Trust  Co., 
Red    li.iiilv. 

NEW     MEXICO:     Gn.v    L.    Rogers. 

NEW    YORK:     Fianklhi    K.    Lane— 42  Broadway,    New  York   City. 

NORTH     CAROLINA:     Page    Tiust    Co.— Aberdeen. 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  H.  W.  Gearey— Nortliwesteru  Mutual  Svgs.  &  Loan  Assn. 
FaiKo. 

OKLAHOMA:     W.    O.    Buck— 319    Central    Nalloial   Bank  Bldg..   Tulsa. 

OHIO:     Foster    Coi>eland— 243    N.    High    St..    Colunihns. 

OREGON:     John    Daly— 522    Selling  Bldg.,    Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  (Western)  W.  S.  Mitchell— Union  Arcade  Bldg..  521  Grant 
St..    I'lttsl.urgh. 

PENNSYLVANIA:     (Eastern)     John  Mason— 221   S.    18Ul  St.,    Philadelphia. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co.— 77  Westminster  St.. 
Pro\  iiii'in-c. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA:     O.    Frank    Hart— Masonic   Temple,   Columbia. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA:     Minehalia    .National    Bank— Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE:     P.    D.    Houston— 1014    Stahlman    Bldg..    Nashville. 

TEXAS:     Kilwln    Hobby— 700    N.    San    Jacinto    SU.    Houston. 

VERMONT:     C.    S.    Emery— Stale    Y.    M.    0.    A..    Burlingt.Mi. 

VIRGINIA:     Desola    Fitzgerald— 701    E.    Grace    .St.    Richmond. 

WASHINGVON:     Jos.    .\.    Swalwell— I'nlon    National    Bank,    Seattle. 

WEST    VIRGINIA:     W.    B.    In inc— Exchange   Bank   Bldg.,    WheclUig. 


Contributions  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  CHILD-FEEDING  FUND— Received  to  January   17,  1921 

Only  those  names  that  were  crowded  out  last   week. 


$1.000— Gall  Cure  Collar  Pad  Co.  ajul  ICniployecs,  No. 
Balllniore,     Ohio     (corrected     entry). 

$488.15  -Miss-a-Moal  Day,  Fairmont,  Minn,  (corrected 
entry). 

$121.40— A.  Y.  W.  C.  A..  Freshman  S.  S.  Class. 
Wooslcr    College.    Wooster.    Ohio    (corrc<led    entryl. 

$79.92  "In  iis-nuich"  Class  of  Yoinig  Women.  First 
Presbyterian    Church.     I'ueblo.    Colo,     (corrcclcd    entry). 

$16.25  -Upper  Grade  and  High  S.liool.  Klcva,  Wis. 
(ciirrecled    i-nlryl 

$10.00  each — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Liimard;  O.  T. 
I.ylle;  Mrs.  D.  G.  Clnislen ;  W.  1>.  Crawford;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
.Mien;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W  Parry;  Brentford  S.  I), 
lllgli  School.  BreiitwiMid.  S.  1).;  RlihanI  11.  Wcdfe; 
Ucv,    and    Mrs.    Maik    Mobler;    Roy    F.    Burlcknian;    Globe 


Oil  (o. ;  W.  E.  Beek:  Theo.  L.  Wldniayer:  History  Club. 
Kindlay.  Ohio;  Jamesvllle  Grailcd  School.  Jainesville, 
N.  C. ;  Edw.  Munay:  C.  L.  Smock;  Owen  Calkins:  .Mrs. 
Llda  Blrney;  Dr.  C.  W.  Geel;  Mrs.  M.  K.  Shorcy; 
KJorenco  N.  .Moss;  F.  F.  Stevens;  F.  O.  Flleiiwood ;  J.  L. 
Jenkins;  F.  G.  Loriincr;  W.  .1.  Dngaii;  11.  s.  Milntyre; 
i;.  I'".  Scott;  Frank  Oltinan;  Pres.  Sabbath  SclnHd, 
Mnriihy,  N.  I".;  Dorothy  Bergstrom;  L.  D.  Vcnable; 
II.  Kno  Schubaeker;  F.  A.  Holliday;  J.  Sehudnaggles; 
W.  W.  Warner;  Francis  V.  Davies:  Mrs.  O.  Boss 
McDonald;  1..  II.  Hiilchlns;  Robert  Johns;  Henrv  L. 
llnbcr;  Dr.  C.  F,  Galloway;  Dr.  .\.  II.  McCreery;  "'In 
.Memory  of  Daniel  Bllini  Kcllar";  Mcna  BlnnicntieUI: 
A.  and  M.  Pcarce;  .li>hn  C.  White;  Mrs.  Belle  Cleveland; 
I,     W.     Swlnehart;    Rev.    W.     It.     Shlsler;    A.     A.     Darrah; 


I  Mrs.  E.  F.  Slnz:  Mrs.  E.  Millard:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 
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LABOR'S  INDICTMENT  OF  BRITAIN'S  IRISH  POLICY 


'A' 


THING  IS  BEING  DONE  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  which  must  make  her  name  stink  ia  the 
nostrils  of  the  whole  world,"  says  the  report  of  the 
British  Labor  Commission  to  Ireland,  and  this  downright  state- 
ment and  others  like  it  impel  the  L'nionist  Belfast  Northern 
Whig  to  describe  the  document  as  "characteristic"  of  the  Labor 
party,  and  "full  of  lurid  language  and  wild  accusations"  which 
will  "do  no  particular  harm  at  home,  where  people  have  come 
to  know  what  to  expect  from  such  partizan  sources,"  but  will  be 
"precious  material  for  the  anti-British  propagandists  aU  over 


LABOR    OMNIA    VINCIT. 

"  Turn  liim  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloosen. 
Familiar  as  his  garter." — Henry   V.,  I.  i.  46. 

— Punch  (London). 

the  world."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nationalist  Dublin  Freeman's 
Journal  avers  that  the  British  Labor  party  has  succeeded  in 
"lifting  a  comer  of  the  curtain  behind  which  the  tragedy  is 
being  enacted,"  and  it  stresses  the  fact  that  the  "indictment 
has  been  framed  by  Englishmen,  including  a  former  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  a  British  General  of  achievement  in  the  war  and 
sound  repute."  Counterparts  of  these  conflicting  verdicts  are 
found  in  the  English  press.  Thus  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
sometimes  called  "Lloyd  George's  newspaper,"  says  that  the 
"mistake  of  the  reiwrt"  is  to  "look  at  a  situation  without  ex- 
amining how  it  arose."  In  this  case  "there  is  no  question  but 
1  that  the  Irish  Rei)ublicau  Army  began  it,"  and  while  we  "do 
not,  therefore,  justify  'repi'i sals' — we  strongly  condemn  them — 
our  only  point  is  that  the  trouble  must  be  surveyed  in  its  due 
proportions  and  relations."  The  London  Evening  Standard 
says  that  once  in  Ireland,  the  Labor  Commission  "appears  to 
have    forgotten    its    original    fund  ion    as    honest    broker,    and 


metamorphosed  itself  into  an  informal  court  of  inquiry  into 
allegations  against  the  Crown  forces,"  and  so  it  "placed  itself 
ia  a  false  position."  Similarlj^  the  London  Morning  Pout 
characterizes  the  report  as  "in  substance  a  credulous  slander." 

In  sharp  contradiction  is  the  feeling  with  which  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette  "lays  down"  the  report,  for  it  says  that 
"if  the  ultimate  aim  be,  as  we  think  it  is,  even  in  the  mind  of 
the  Government,  to  give  Ireland  the  largest  possible  measure  of 
self-government,  we  are  marching  steadily  down  the  wrong  road. 
Dublin  Castle  will  before  long  have  left  us  without  the  possi- 
bility of  gaining  the  confidence,  the  good  will,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  Irishmen  in  the  administration  of  their  own  country." 
The  London  Daily  News  avers  that  the  report  "confirms  in 
every  particular  the  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  drawn 
daily  in  these  columns  by  responsible  investigators  at  a  time 
when  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  was  complacently  assuring  the 
House  of  Commons  day  by  day  that  no  charges  against  the 
.forces  of  the  Crown  could  be  substantiated."  According  to  the 
^Manchester  Guardian,  the  report  is  "temperate  in  tone,  careful 
in  its  statements  of  facts,  and  displays  throughout  an  earnest 
desire  to  bring  about  a  truce  to  the  abominations  now  going  on 
as  the  essential  preliminary  to  any  discussion  of  a  settlement." 

The  official  labor  report,  charges  that  "terrorism  and  out- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  are  condoned,  defended,  and  jiistified,"  and  "deeds  of  a 
similar  character  i)erpetrated  by  other  people  in  Ireland  are 
denounced  by  the  men  who  give  their  support  to  'reprisals'  by 
Black  and  Tans  and  auxiliary  police,  as  brutality,  murder,  and 
assassination."  The  fact  that  men  are  alleged  to  be  acting  in 
support  of  law  and  order  under  the  authority  of  a  Government 
"does  not  place  them  above  the  law,"  and  "does  not  elevate 
miu-der  to  the  level  of  a  \Trtue,"  and  the  report  proceeds: 

"The  burning  of  Balbriggan  is  regarded  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  as  a  reprisal  for  the  shooting  of  a  police  officer. 
Men  were  shot,  houses  and  other  buildings  were  burned,  women 
and  children  terrified  and  driven  to  the  fields.  The  police  may 
or  may  not,  in  this  terrible  havoc,  have  punished  those  guilty 
of  the  death  of  the  police  officer.  But  even  if  they  do,  it  is  a 
frightful  procedure  to  inflict  so  much  injury  upon  the  many 
who  are  innocent  in  order  that  the  very  few  who  are  guilty  may 
suffer.  The  destruction  of  the  creameries  at  Achonry  and  Tub- 
bereurry,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  district  inspector  of 
police,  struck  at  the  whole  countryside  about  the  two  creameries, 
yet  the  burnings  may  not  have  struck  at  the  indi\'iduals  impli- 
cated in  the  shooting  of  District  Inspector  Bradj'.  Reprisals 
of  this  kind  are  a  cruel  and  inhuman  policy,  the  resort  of  those 
whose  bankruptcy  of  statesmanship  is  equaled  only  by  their 
incompetence  to  deal  with  the  situation  which  they  have  largely 
created. 

"Besides  reprisals  for  specific  occurrences  there  are  the  more 
general  sort  of  reprisals — reprisals  against  all  and  sundry,  not 
for  this  or  that  particular  crime,  but  for  the  general  attitude 
of  the  bulk  of  Irish  people  toward  the  British  Government  and 
its  paid  servants  in  Ireland.  The  policy  of  sheer  terrorism  and 
of  brutal  treatment  to  indi\'iduals  is  directed  against  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Again,  the  innocent  certainly  suffer,  and  the  guilty 
may  or  may  not  suffer  with  them.  Reprisals  and  the  whole 
policy  of  violence  are  condemned  because  they  are  inhuman, 
and  also  because  by  drivang  the  people  to  revolt  or  sullen  despair 
they  but  intensify  .the  problem  they  are  designed  to  solve  by 
crushing  it  out  of  existence." 

Because  the  Government  was  "unable  or  unwilling  to  cope 
with  the  growing  bitterness  and  violence  which  its  policy  of 
repression  had  enormously  strengthened"  it  resorted  to  the 
"reenfoi-cement  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  by  ex-service 
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nieii  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  tj-pe  of  armed  force  con- 
sisting of  ex-offieers,"  and  the  labor  investigators  add: 

"We  do  not  wish  to  make  anj'  sweeping  accusations  against 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the  Auxiliary  Division.  But 
there  are  individuals  in  both  forces — and  the  number  we  fear 
is  not  small — whose  actions  merit  the  strongest  condemnation. 

"The  worst  elements  in  the  two  forces — notwithstanding  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the 
Auxiliary  Division  by  the  Chief  Secretary — are  undesirable 
characters.  Disciplined  control  might  have  restrained  them. 
But  the  outstanding  fact  regarding  lots  of  the  Black  and  Tans 
and  Auxiliaries  is  that  they  are  not  under  control.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  created  a  weapon  which  it  can  not  wield.  It  has 
liberated  forces  which  it  is  not  at  present  able  to  dominate. 
The  men  have  got  out  of  hand,  and  the  Government  can  not 
truthfully  den^^  it. 

"The  result  has  been  seen  in  the  tragic  occurrences  which  we 
have  described  in  this  report.  The  Government  has  no  choice 
but  to  support  its  servants.  It 
was  represented  to  them  that  any 
other  course  would  dishearten  the 
Crown  forces  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  dangerous  duties  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  physical-force 
section  of  the  Sinn-Fein  move- 
ment. We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Government  directly  and  def- 
initely inspired  re{)risals  and  vio- 
lence. But  it  brouglit  into  exis- 
tence a  new  constabulary,  with  its 
Auxiliary  Division,  which  was  un- 
disciplined and  virtually  uncon- 
trolled. The  Government  must 
take  full  responsibiHty  for  its  own 
offspring.  Moreover,  while  it  has 
perfunctorily  denied  certain  occur- 
rences which  are  beyond  doubt,  it 
has  associated  itself  with  and  de- 
fended the  crimes  committed  by 
the  Crown  forces  in  Ireland.  The 
blame  for  the  present  situation 
does  not  rest  primarily  with  the 
members  of  the  Crown  forces,  but 
with  the  Government." 


ness  in  the  British  Government  if  it  achieves  this  end.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  regard  it  as  the  worst  of  the  crimes  which 
could  be  charged  against  them. 

"We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  real  danger  lies  in  this 
direction.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  results  of  coercion  and 
violence  is  the  intensification  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  the 
increased  bitterness  against  British  dominion.  We  ask  what 
effect  the  harrj-ing  of  Irishmen  is  likely  to  have  upon  their  minds. 
It  is  more  likely  to  engender  deeper  hostility  than  to  encourage 
conciliaton,'  feelings.  Even  if  such  men  were  to  abjure  their 
faith — which  is  not  likely — it  would  not  insure  their  safety. 
Moreover,  the  murder  or  ill-treatment  of  husbands  and  sons 
and  brothers,  the  indignities  to  which  large  numbers  of  people 
have  been  subjected,  the  threats  which  have  been  hurled  at 
them,  and  the  provocative  behavior  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  Ireland  are  creating  a  new  bitterness  of  spirit  which 
a  stern  and  relentless  policy  of  violence  will  only  strengthen 
and  can  never  allay. 

"Whatever  the  Government  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  the 


Months  of  oppression,  coercion, 
and  physical  violence  must  have 
far-reaching  effects  upon  tlie  people 

who  suffer  under  them,  according  to  tlie  report,  from  wliich  we 
quote  further: 

"The  future  alone  will  bring  to  light  the  complete  results  of 
the  awful  events  which  luive  followed  in  rapid  succession  in 
Ireland,  particularly  during  th(>  i)ast  twelve  months.  We  may, 
however,  point  to  some  of  the  consequences  which  are  now  obvi- 
ous to  all  who  have  come  into  close  touch  with  the  Irish  peoi)l(>. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  terrorism  which  prevails  has  had  serious 
effects  upon  the  health  of  people.  We  may  leave  out  of  account 
the  obvious  consequences  likely  to  follow  to  the  members  of  a 
household  who  have  be(>n  the  horrified  witnesses  of  bloodshed  and 
violence  in  their  own  homes,  and  consider  the  eff«'cts  of  the 
terror  upon  those  who  have  never  experienced  such  an  ordeal. 
There  is  medical  testimony  to  show  that  the  fear  inspind  bj^ 
Black  and  Tans  ami  Auxiliary  Police^  has  had  th(>  most  acherse 
effects  upon  pregnant  wonuni.  Children  naturally  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  a  terror-laden  atmosi)here,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  number  of  sucli  diseas(>s  as  St.  Vitus's  dance  has  con- 
siderably in('r(>ased.  A  large  s{>ction  of  the  ])oi)ulation  is  'all 
m>rves.'  The  strain  has  begun  to  tell,  especially  in  those  areas 
where  the  excesses  of  the  Crown  forces  have  been  most  frequent." 

The  Government  contends  that  it  is  "breaking  the  terror" 
created  by  the  "murd(>r  gang,"  but  the  Labor  Commission's 
rei)ort  declares  tlult  the  effect  of  tli(>ir  policy  "can  not  be  so 
simply  described,"  and  sets  forth  that — 

"There  are  signs  here  and  then^  that  the  GoA'ernment's  policy, 
and  the  iiilitnidation  and  cruelty  for  which  the  Crown  forces  are 
responsible',  might  force  a  section  of  th(>  ]>eople  into  a  sullen 
acquiescence*  in  the  ])oliti('al  goVernnieiil  inipostnl  on  Ireland 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorg(>'s  coalition,  and  that  th(>  spirit  of  thesi> 
people  might  be  broki'U.     We  shall  not  count    it  for   righteous- 
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-The  Star  (London). 


l)olicy  is  a  failure.  It  may  yield  an  apparent  ami  temporary 
success,  but  the  rising  generation  is  being  nurtured  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hatred  for  all  things  British,  and  until  reasonableness 
and  generosity  supersede  repression  and  violence,  the  Irish 
problem  will  remain  insoluble." 

The  next  step  of  the  Labor  partj%  we  read  in  the  British  press, 
was  the  adoption  of  several  resolutions  about  Ireland,  at  a 
National  Labor  Conference,  whose  delegate's  demanded  that  all 
armed  forces  of  the  Crowii  should  be  withdrawn  from  Ireland, 
that  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  local  authorities,  that  a  Constituent  Assembly 
should  be  elected  by  proportional  representation  to  formulate 
whatever  Constitution  the  Irish  people  may  desire,  and  that  an 
inquirj^  into  the  question  of  reprisals  should  be  immediately  set 
in  motion.  In  support  of  these  resolutions,  the  Laborites  began 
a  campaign  throughout  England  on  January  17  to  last  till 
February  14,  aiul,  according  to  Mr.  ^Vi-thur  Henderson,  this  is  the 
"greatest  campaign  Labor  has  organized."  The  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  from  Ireland  "would  mean  the  immediate  reduction, 
if  not  the  eliminatioii,  of  both  the  Sinn-Fein  outrages  on  the  one 
side  and  the  reprisals  on  the  other,"  according  to  the  London 
Daily  Xcws,  which  adds: 

"As  for  the  inquiry  into  the  alleged  reprisals  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  that  are  unanswerable.  .  .  .  But  if  the  fact  of  re-prisals 
has  been  incontro\(>rtibly  established  neither  the  scale  of  nor 
the  responsibility  for  tlu>  reprisals  has  been  clearly  revealed.  By 
l>ersis(jng  in  refusing  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  «)ntrnges  the 
(iovernment  adveTtises  in  almost  so  many  wt)rds  its  unwilling- 
ni'ss  to  ftite  the  facts." 
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FRANCE'S   TROUBLOUS   SYRIAN 
MANDATE 

A  CROSS-FIRE  OF  CRITICISM  is  directed  against 
France  as  the  mandatary  of  Syria,  and,  as  French 
editors  point  out,  on  the  one  hand  French  critics 
complain  of  the  heavy  financial  drain  Syria  is  making  on  France, 
and,  on  the  other,  Syrian  critics  bemoan  France's  alleged  encroach- 
ment on  their  country's  independence.  But  Mr.  Auguste 
Gauvain,  a  French  authority  on  foreign  affairs,  declares  in  the 
Paris  Journal  des  Debuts  that  these  critics  may  both  be  easily 
disarmed  by  an  examination  of  the  facts.  France  is  solicitous 
to  execute  honorably  the  trust  of  civilization  which  has  been 
given  to  her  care,  and  therefore  brings  to  Syria  security  and 
independence,  has  "rid  the  country  of  that  pest.  Emir  Faysal, 
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WHERE    A    MANDATARY    SUCCEEDS    A    KING. 

Emir  Faysal,  King  of  Syria,  reigned  1.38  days,  and  France  takes  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  hailed  by  some  Syrians  as  the  best  of  mandataries  and 
scorned  by  others  as  an  alien  ruler  chosen  "  regardless  of  the  will  of  the  people." 


who  botched  everything,"  and  is  ready  to  furnish  the  Syrian 
people  with  European  material  and  personnel  that  they  shall  find 
requisite.     Yet  this  informant  points  out  that — 

"The  people  themselves  must  support  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, and  they  will  have  such  an  administration  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  They  will  enjoy  advantages  and  progress  in 
proportion  to  their  financial  effort.  No  French  taxes  must  be 
expended  for  this  purpose.  Syria  has  men  and  money,  and  it  is 
for  her  to  use  both.  The  business  of  France  is  merely  to  make  a 
happy  and  prosperous  country  of  Syria  within  some  years,  and 
at  Syria's  expense.  We  have  money  burdens  of  our  own,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  within  our  personal  knowledge  that  the 
Syrians  are  not  asking  for  finan'jial  assistance.  They  desire 
only  to  enjoy  the  independence  gamed  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag  after  they  had  lain  in  subjection  for  centuries. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Syrians  have  no  wish  that  we  should 
exercise  so  strict  a  tutelage  over  thtm  as  would  imply  financial 
expenditure  on  our  part.  We  have  known  their  sentiments 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  why  we  have  always  argued  against 
the  system  of  Tunisification,  which  has  been  the  dream  of  some, 
who  are  more  inclined  to  copy  a  regime  found  successful  else- 
where than  to  inaugurate  one  suited  to  an  entii-ely  different 
country  which  is  in  need  of  organization." 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  occupation  of  Cilicia  and  Syi'ia 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1921,  we  learn  from  Paris  dispatches, 
is  given    at   105,000,000  francs    («;7,700,()00).     According   to   a 


statement  made  by  former  Premier  Leygues  before  the  Finance 
Commissions  of  the  French  Senate  and  Chamber,  the  France 
will  remain  in  Syria,  she  will  evacuate  Cilicia  as  soon  as  a  good 
peace  has  been  made  with  the  Turks.  To  this  end,  says  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  it  is  necessary  to  have  first  an  understanding 
with  the  Nationalist  Turks.  The  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  which  will  afford  us  this  understanding,  may  perhaps 
be  a  long  way  off,  and  this  daily  asks,  "Do  we  know  what  sur- 
prizes the  restoration  of  Constantine  holds  in  store  for  us?" 
The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  charges  that  "England  is  pro- 
tecting Constantine  against  France"  and  charges  that  British 
oriental  policy  means — 

"A  protectorate  of  Greece  under  Constantine,  control  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  installation  of 
a  Zionist  state  in  Palestine,  encouragement  of  Faysal  and 
the  people  of  Hejaz,  employment  of  Greeks  against 
the  Turks,  manipulation  of  the  Government  of 
Constantinople  against  that  of  Angora,  partition 
of  Mussulman  Asia  with  the  Bolshevik  occupation  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  military  and  political  dominar 
tion  of  Persia. 

"These  are  only  some  features  of  the  vast  program 
which  aims  at  getting  within  the  British  Empire  all 
the  territories  which  constituted  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire before  the  war." 

The  statements  of  the  Syrian  press  on  French  policy 
in  Syria  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of 
Emir  Faysal,  King  of  Syria,  whoso '  capital,  Da- 
mascus, was  once  the  scene  of  a  powerful  Arabic 
dynasty,  lasted  exactly  1.38  days,  or  from  March 
8  to  July  24.  Syrian  editors  inform  us  that  "troubles 
and  anxieties  were  waiting  in  ambush"  for  Prince 
Faysal  from  the  moment  he  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Syria  by  the  Syrian  Congress,  and  these  diffi- 
culties, both  foreign  and  domestic,  "culminated  in 
the  invasion  of  Damascus  by  the  French  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Syrian  or  Arabic  kingdom,  which  had 
never  been  recognized  by  any  of  the  Allied  nations 
or  by  the  United  States."  The  press  in  Syria  are 
said  to  have  labored  "under  restrictions"  of  the 
French  authorities  there,  and  this  brought  into  prom- 
inence the  Syrian  papers  in  the  United  States,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  "played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
political  drama  in  Syria  since  the  armistice."  Three 
of  the  six  Syrian  newspapers  in  New  York  are  de- 
scribed as  strongly  pro-French;  they  are  al-Hoda, 
Ash-Sh'b,  and  as-Sayeh;  two  Syrian  papers,  Mirai-ul-Gharb  and 
al-Bayan,  are  pro-Faysal,  while  another  that  is  on  the  fence 
seems  more  inclined  to  the  French  than  to  Faysal.  Among 
the  pro-French  papers,  which  regard  the  occupation  of  Damas- 
cus as  a  relief  to  Syria  and  an  earnest  of  better  and  pros- 
perous times,  as-Sayeh  says: 

"We  could  find  no  better  mandatary  than  France,  which  does 
not  incline  to  favor  one  faith  more  than  another  and  has  divorced 
religion  from  politics.  .  .  .  We  pay  no  attention  to  those  critics 
who  talk  glibly  of  patriotism  and  demand  complete  independence, 
without  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about.  If  the  charge  is 
made  tfiat  the  French  mandate  may  soon  merge  into  coloniza- 
tion, we  answer  that  the  field  for  remedial  action  is  still  open,  nay, 
it  is  more  widely  open  to-day  than  ever  before.  Let  the  true 
patriot,  therefore,  prove  what  he  is  by  opposing  every  action  of 
the  mandatary  power  which  seems  to  be  aimed  against  txoie 
patriotism." 

But  a  very  different  note  is  heard  in  the  complaint  of  Mirat-ul- 
Gharb,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"England,  who  lays  her  hand  on  Ireland  and  Egypt  without 
ever  assuming  a  mandate  over  them  or  considering  herself  called 
upon  to  reform  them,  does  not  treat  the  people  of  these  two 
countries  as  France  has  treated  the  Lebanon  people  in  their  own 
country.  Yet  France  claims  to  have  come  to  Syria  to  protect, 
not  to  colonize.  We  can  not  reconcile  her  words  and  her 
actions." 


CANADA'S   "DRIVE"   FOR   BUSINESS 
CONFIDENCE 

ANEW  KIND   OF  DRIVE   is  under  way  in   Canada, 
through   the  press  and  other  means  of  pubhcity,   to 
revive  confidence   in   business  conditions.     This  con- 
fidence does  not  necessarily  mean  fooUsh  optimism,  but  a  mere 

recognition  of  the  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  that  pubhc  confidence  is 
a  most  important  factor  in 
trade  and  without  it  "trade 
is  dead."  The  needs,  the 
desires,  the  capacities  of  the 
world  continue,  we  are  told, 
and  the  opportunities  to  get, 
to  do,  and  to  create  busi- 
ness still  exist.  Our  \-isiou 
may  l)e  clouded  by  depres- 
sion, but  the  realities  of  life 
are  unchanged,  and  that  is 
why  The  Sun  urges  and  re- 
urges  its  readers  to  realize  the 
dominant  importance  of  re- 
storing public  confidence. 
As  things  are.  individuals, 
classes,  and  institutions  are 
susjucious  of  one  another, 
and  refuse  to  move,  "until 
the  other  fellow  moves,"  and  this  daily  goes  on: 

"People  read  from  pulilished  trade  reports  that  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  is  four  cents  in  Cuba,  while  refined  is  fourteen 
cents  in  Vancouver;  that  molass(\s  is  one  cent  per  gallon  f.  o.  b. 
Cuban  ports,  and  is  selling  in  Vancouver  for  se\euty  cents 
[)er  gallon. 

"These  factors  may  bo  small  in  dollars,  but  are  beyond 
question  of  great  force  in  shaking  puhlic  conkidknce.  Fur 
instance,  one  of  the  most  direct  infiuenccs  upon  imhlic  confi- 
i)p:.nce  is  the  attitude  of  the  banks.  If  all  the  banks  in  Vancou- 
ver, except  one  or  two,  were  disposed  to  help  in  the  nstoration 
of  business,  still  those  one  or  two,  by  strenuous  demands  for 
nu)n(\v,  forcing  the  sacrifice  of  safe  .securities  to  obtain  cash, 
prophesying  failures  and  tlireatcning  lawsuits,  can  do  untold 
liarui  in  preventing  the  return  of  puhlic  confide.mck.  This 
is  absolutely  true,  even  tho  their  demands  relate  only  to 
liundreds,  whereas  millions  are  outstanding.  Little 
things  loom  large  on  a  troubled  financial  horizon." 


BRACING    UP   BUSINESS. 

Specimen  of  a  label  used  in  corre- 
spondence  and    olsewlicrc   to  por- 
suadeCanadian  buyers  to  "brighten 
the  comer  where  they  are." 


BRITAIN'S   EGYPTIAN   RIDDLE 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SPHINX  and  Britain's  Egji)- 
tian  riddle  equally  defy  solution,  is  a  remark  heard 
when  Lord  Milner  resigns  as  Colonial  Secretary,  a  resig- 
nation due  not  to  the  common  alibi  of  "ill  health,"  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  Tory  majorit\'  in  the  Cabinet  refused  to  indorse 
his  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  question.  Local 
British  functionaries  in  Egj-pt  consider  the  Alilner  proposals  as 
the  "minimum  hkely  to  remove  discontent"  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  we  learn  from  some  London  correspondents,  who  say 
also  that  altho  the  British  Government  agreed  to  the  principle  of 
Lord  Alilner's  report,  it  was  "unwilling  to  put  it  into  effect 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  "  and  that  the  Cabinet 
believes  "the  safety  of  the  Empire  wiU  permit  a  greater  measure 
of  liberty  in  the  Eastern  ISIediterranean  tlian  at  'ts  own  doors 
across  the  Irish  Sea."  The  Egyptian  Nationalists,  we  are 
reminded,  began  a  campaign  of  agitation  for  complete  indepen- 
dence at  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  the  British  Oovernment 
took  the  stand  that  Great  Britain  could  not  possibly  yield  to 
their  demands  "on  account  of  the  Empire's  paramount  interest 
in  the  Suez  Canal."  Lord  Milner's  Commission  of  Inquiry  offers 
a  solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem  which  it  is  predicted  in  some 
quart(>rs  will  prove  the  basis  at  least  of  any  Egyptian  settlement, 
and  so  it  b  of  interest  to  consider  the  Milner  plan  as  outlined 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London)  bj'  the  Hon.  W. 
Ormsby  Gore,  M.P.,  who  explains  its  main  features  as  follows: 

"As  between  Egj'pt  and  Great  Britain  a  treaty  will  be  en- 
tered into  under  which  Great  Brilain  will  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Egjpt  as  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  repre- 
sentative institutions,  and  Egypt  will  confer  upon  Great  Britain 
by  the  same  treaty  such  riglits  as  are  necessary  to  safeguard 
her  special  interests  and  to  enable  her  to  furnish  the  guaranties 
which  must  be  given  to  foreign  Powers  in' order  that  they  may 
be  wilhng  to  give  up  to  her  their  rights  under  the  capitula- 
tions. By  the  same  treaty  an  alliance  will  be  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  the  most  important  provision  being 
for  tlie  continued  maintenance  by  Great  Britain  of  a  British 
military  force  on  Egj'ptian  soil  for  the  protection  of  imperial 
communications. 

"In  addition  to  this  treaty  with  Egypt  treaties  will  be  re- 
quired Utween  Great  Britain  and  all  the  Powers  enjoying  rights 
under  the  capitulations,  providing  for  the  virtual  transfer  of  all 
.such  rights  to  Great  Britain.  The  proposals  of  the  Milner 
^lission  do  not  contain  any  provision  whereby  Egypt  is  to  be- 
come a  party  to  such  treaties  with  the  capitulary  Powers,  and 


Tho  Vancouver  daily  remiiuls  us  further  that 
the  phj'sical  assets  of  Canada  have  "tho  same 
comparative  value  to-day  that  they  had  six  months 
ago,  and  they  will  bo  just  as  valuable  six  months 
from  now."  The  real  loss  occurs  when  i)roduction 
ceases,  and  it  specifies  the  remedy  as  follows: 

"Every  store,  every  lirm,  and  every  industr.v  in 
British  Columbia  should  be  put  on  the  operating- 
tabl(>;  ascertain  the  basis  upon  which  business  can  be 
resum(>d  (and  th(>re  always  is  a  i)rice  at  which  trade 
will  respond,  no  matter  how  bad  conditions  are), 
then  lay  your  program  in  detail  before  the  public 
and  b(>f()re  your  employees.  If  reductions  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  carry  on,  reduce.  Losses  incurred 
during  susjjension  of  business  and  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness gn^atly  exceed  reductions  necessary  to  keep 
business  going. 

"  Building  conditions  are  stagnated  only  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  PUHLic  coNKiDExcE.  Inquiry  as  to  tht> 
price  at  which  a  house  could  be  built,  made  to  re- 
sponsible sources,  brings  the  answer  that  every  ma- 
terial ent(>ring  into  construction  is  priced  at  double 
its  real  value,  and  that  labor  is  exorbitant  in  its 
demands  and  deficient  in  its  perfornumce.  How 
long  is  this  madness  going  to  continue?" 
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TIIK    C'AI'    OF    LlliKinV       llIK    L.ATEST    MODE. 

EoYPTiA>f  Sphi.nx — "How  does  it  suit  my  style?" 

The  Mii.NKK — "Well.  1  may  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  my  own  creation,   but    I 
tliiuk  it  most  bocomiug.  '  — Fuiuli  (Loudon). 


it  would  seem  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  was  a  serious  omission 
if  procedure  by  treaty  js  to  be  the  governing  consideration  in 
the  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Egypt  in  the  world. 
Procedure  by  treaty,  involving  the  recognition  of  Eg\'pt  as  a 
constitutional  monarchy  with  representative  institutions,  cuts 
at  the  root  of  the  'protectorate,'  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Powers  signatory  to  the  treaties  of  Versailles  and  Sevres, 
and  by  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  one  thing  clearly  conferred  by  the  establishment  of  the 
present  British  protectorate  in  Egypt,  this  informant  states, 
is  the  right  of  the  British  Crown  to  select  the  ruler  in  whose 
name  the  government  of  Egypt  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  if  this 
right  is  to  disappear  the  protectorate  disappears.  But  even 
if  the  Milner  proposals  regarding  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt  were  adopted,  we  read,  the  real  diffi- 
culties will  come  when  the  ether  treaties  are  considered.  Foreign 
Powers  will  hesitate  to  give  up 
to  Great  Britain  their  rights 
under  the  capitulations,  he  tells 
us,  unless  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  are  losing  nothing  sub- 
stantial by  so  doing  and  that 
Great  Britain  will  "intervene 
effectively  where  foreign  rights 
and  interests  are  concerned."  So 
ticklish  is  this  matter  that  tv/o 
alternative  drafts  in  the  Milner 
proposal  deal  with  it: 

''Both  alternatives  imply  the 
full  recognition  of  the  existing 
regime  where  foreigners  are  con- 
cerned, and  in  both  there  occurs 
the  phrase  'to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication to  foreigners  of  any 
Egyptian  law  now  requiring 
foreign  consent.'  This  plu-ase 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
in  effect  perpetuates  existing 
capitulary  rights,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  whereas  in  the 
past  the  responsibiUty  for  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  has  lain 
with  the  various  foreign  gov- 
ernments concerned  and  their 
representatives  in  Egypt,  in  the 
future  the  sole  and  only  respon- 
sibiUty for  giving  effect  to  these 
rights  will  lie  with  the  British 
High  Commissioner. 

"It  is  a  new  and  great  re- 
sponsibility for  Great  Britain  to 
take  on  her  shoulders,  and  one 
that  is  likely  to  involve  the 
British  Government  in  frequent 

difficulties,  not  only  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  with 
foreign  Powers.  The  privileges  hitherto  enjoyed  by  foreign 
subjects  resident  in  Egypt,  and  even  by  foreign-protected  sub- 
jects, have  been  so  exceptional  that  a  perpetuation  of  existing 
rights  unimpaired  is  a  very  questionable  proposal.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  in  the  many  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  Powers,  to  which  Egypt  may  or  may  not  be  a  party, 
better  and  more  expeditious  machinery  should  be  included 
for  the  gradual  reduction  and  Limitation  of  these  exceptional 
privileges." 

Another  far-reaching  change  closely  connected  with  the  capit- 
ulations, we  are  told,  is  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  British 
financial  adviser  of  powers  at  present  exercised  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Debt.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Debt  are 
an  international  body,  and  because  a  large  proportion  of  Egypt's 
public  debt  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  especially  the 
French,  this  proposal  would  add  to  the  burden  of  Great  Britain 
and  might  involve  her  in  difficult  negotiations  with  foreign 
governments.  We  read  also  that  the  Egyptian  Treaty  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  a  new  Egyptian  Constituent 


Assembly,  and  this  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  framing  a  new  organic  statute,  that  is,  a  new  in- 
ternal constitution  for  Egypt.  This  constitution  for  Egypt, 
the  proposal  states,  is  to  be  framed  "in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  one  on  which  the  Government  of  India  will 
in  future  be  conducted.  This  statute  will  embody  provisions 
for  the  ministers  being  responsible  to  the  legislature,  and  it 
wiU  also  provide  for  religious  toleration  for  all  persons  and  for 
the  new  protection  of  the  rights  of  foreigners."  This  proposal 
contains  "the  pith  of  the  story,"  according  to  the  contributor 
to  The  Nineteenth  Century,  who  says  we  are  given  very  little 
indication  in  the  Milner  proposals  of  the  character  of  this  new 
organic  statute,  yet  adds: 

"The  reference,  however,  to  India  is  all-important,  and  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  diarchy 

whereby  the  Egyptians  are  to 
become  completely  responsible 
and  self-governing  in  regard  to 
certain  functions  of  government, 
while  in  others  their  responsi- 
bility and  power  are  to  be  limited. 
"Diarchy  is  a  novel  political 
experiment  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  too  soon  yet  to 
be  able  to  say  with  any  confi- 
dence that  it  is  suited  to  condi- 
tions other  than  those  that 
obtained  in  the  very  special  case 
of  India.  In  Egypt  it  will  be 
far  more  difficult  than  in  India 
to  draw  hard-and-fast  lines 
between  'reserved'  and  'trans- 
ferred' subjects." 

This  contributor  to  The 
Nineteenth  Century  thinks  it  de- 
sii'able  that  the  new  organic  law, 
which  is  to  embody  the  new 
constitution  of  Egj'pt,  including 
the  provisions  for  the  duo  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  for- 
eigners, should  become  an  in- 
tegral part  and  provision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  and  he 
argues  that — 

"If  Great  Britain  is  to  give 
effective    guaranties    to    foreign 
Powers,  and  that  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  problem  in  its  present 
phase,  it  must  be  clearly   laid 
down  that   when    once    agreed 
Egypt  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  alter  its  new  written  consti- 
tution without  the  assent  of  Great  Britain.     In  return  for  such 
a  right,  which  is,  after  aU,  a  very  substantial  limitation  on  the 
'independence'    of    Egypt,    Great   Britain  could  well  afford  to 

give  up  the  'protectorate.' 

"Finally,  it  must  be  laid  down  in  the  treaty  that  if  Great 
Britain  obtains  from  the  capitulary  Powers  the  transfer  of  their 
rights,  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  will  have  the  effective 
power  as  well  as  the  right  to  intervene  where  the  rights  con- 
ferred upon  Great  Britain  are  threatened.  Just  as  the  United 
States  of  America  retained  the  right  of  military  intervention 
in  Cuba  in  the  event  of  grave  disorder  or  breach  of  treaty,  so 
a  similar  right  of  intervention  must  be  embodied  in  the  Egyptian 
treatj'.  The  treaty  must  be  made  'water-tight'  in  this  as  in 
other  respects,  for  to  shirk  definition  where  lack  of  definition 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  misunderstandings  and  difficulties 
in  the  past  is  to  court  disaster.  The  only  guaranty  of  future 
security  is  a  full  and  clear  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned of  exactly  how  they  stand.  Neither  British  nor  Egyp- 
tians nor  foreign  Powers  can  afford  'open  questions.'  The  longer 
settlement  and  definition  are  delayed  the  worse  for  everybody, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  the  Milner  proposals  have  been 
published  the  British  and  Egyptian  governments  will  proceed 
to  action  with  the  utmost  expedition." 


THE    SPHi:\X   ASKS    A    KEW    ONE. 
The  Sphinx — "Say,  John,  what  is  self-determination?" 

— De  Amslerdammer  (Amsterdam) 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


] 


FATE  OF  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  INNOVATIONS 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  of  the  changes  in  railroad 
administration  made  by  the  Government  during  the 
war?  Some  of  them,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Railway  Age  (New  York),  so  commend(>d  themselves  to  the 
public  that  the  roads  have  been  obliged  to  retain  them  under 
private  ownership;  some  have  gone  by  the  board.  Others, 
altho  not  remaining  in  the  original  form,  have  left  their 
influence  upon  railroad  practises  in  a  way  that  will  be  felt  for 
a  long  time  in  the  future.  The  article  in  The  Age  is,  in  effect, 
a  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  important  changes  inaugu- 
rated during  Federal  control.  Some  of  these,  we  are  told,  had 
long  been  advocated  by  railroad  men  themselves,  while  others 
were  made  possible  only  by  the  unusual  conditions  ushered  in 
by  unified  control.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"But  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  these 
innovations,  the  results  have  been  threefold.  Certain  of  them 
have  been  discontinued  almost  in  their  entirety  because  cen- 
tralized control  could  not,  or  did  not,  take  cognizance  of  local 
conditions  which  {)rivate  operation  could  not  disregard.  Others 
have  been  abandoned  because  the  restoration  of  competitive 
conditions  made  tlicir  contitniancc  impossible.  A  Ihird  class 
comprise  those  wliicli  have  been  retained  in  modified  form  to 
meet  new  conditions,  and  because  they  present  distinct  advan- 
tages in  imi)rovcd  service. 

"The  changes  which  will  be  discust  include  the  establishment 
of  consolidated  city  ticket-offices,  the  unification  of  terminals, 
the  drastic  curtailment  of  advertising,  the  establishment  of 
joitit  railroad  and  shippers'  committer's  on  rate  matters,  the 
pooling  of  equipment,  the  elimination  of  duplicate  train  service, 
the  joint  ns<^  of  frciglil-  and  passenger-stations,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  ()(T-lin(^  agc'ueies,  and  the  i)ractise  of  collecting  freight 
for  solid  train  movements,  together  with  the  alli(>d  'sailing- 
day'  y>lan. 

"One  of  the  innovations  which  was  brought  most  prominently' 
before  the  public  was  the  consolidated  ticket-office.  Altho 
the  system  has  b(>{>n  abandoned  at  many  points  and  has  been 
modified  in  part  where  retained,  many  of  llu>  original  offices  are 
still  in  e.xistence  Avith  but  few  roads  withdrawing.  It  was 
recognized  l)y  the  railroads  at  most  places  when  they  returned 
to  competitive  conditions  that  the  consolidated  ticket -oifices 
were  economical  and  perform(>d  a  service  to  the  general  public 
which  the  separate  officers  could  not  render.  Tlu^  system  of 
allotting  a  designated  space  within  the  consolidated  offic(>  to  a 
road  which  provi(le<l  its  own  employees  at  the  counter  is  the  plan 
in  effect  wher(>  joint,  if  not  consolidated,  offices  are  maintained. 

"Among  the  innovations  of  the*  Kailroad  Administration 
which  have  been  retained  in  part  is  the  plan  for  the  unified 
operation  of  terminals.  Even  excluding  the  unusual  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  terminal 
facilities  of  the  roads  have  not  kept  pac(>  with  the  growing 
needs  of  the  traffic.  For  this  nnison  considerable  incn>as(\s  in 
economy  of  operation  and  in  effici(>ncy  of  .service  have  been 
effect(>d  through  continued  consolidation  of  certain  terminal 
facilities. 

"At  the  same  time  a  number  of  factors  incident  to  the  return 
to  the  competitive*  conditions  of  i)rivate  managenuMit  tend  to 
make  impracticable'  the>  jeiint  e)i)e'ratie)n  of  teTminals.  Ge>ne>rally, 
roads  which  have  built  te^rminal  facilities  at  great  expense  do  not 
finel  it  e'xpe'die-nt  to  share  them  with  ce)m]H>ting  re)aels  which 
have>  acquire>el  no  such  facilities.  Anotlu-r  consieleratie)n  has 
be>e'n  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  one  road  in  a  terminal  center 
with  facilitie's  ade'quate>  te)  take-  e'are<  of  the  ce)mlTine>el  business 
of  the  e)theT  e-arriers.  A  lliirel  eliflie'ulty  has  Ihhmi  the  obji>ctions 
on  the  part  of  shii)pers  and  consignees  to  the  inconvenience  of 
having  te)  ge)  e'onsieierable>  elistane-e'S  te)  ceille^'t  anel  se'uel  fre'ight 
when  the>ir  i)usine'ss  he)u.se*s  have-  bevn  le)cateHl  in  cU)se>  pre)ximity 
to  the  terminal  of  the  road  which  they  patronized.  As  a  fourth 
re'ase)!!,  the'  e-ari'ieTs  finel  it  iie'e'e-ssary  unde-r  e'e)nipe'tilive>  e'e)ndi- 
tions  to  adopt  measures  whie-li  will  permit  them  to  handle  the 
maximum  amount  of  individual  business. 


"The  plan  has  thus  been  continued  up  to  the  present  only 
in  a  modified  and  limited  form,  but  it  will  exist  permanently 
as  a  possibility  in  the  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act  that 
empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  transporta- 
tion cri.ses  to  'require  such  joint  or  common  use  of  terminals, 
including  main-line  track  or  tracks  for  a  reasonable  distance 
outside  of  such  terminals  as  in  its  opinion  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest.' 

"The  roads  are  now  concentrating  more  on  campaigns  of 
creative  and  constructve  advertising  designed  to  promote  tourist 
travel,  to  populate  and  cultivate  new  areas,  to  present  service 
changes  and  to  educate  the  public  regarding  railroad  conditions. 
This  last — advertising  to  secure  and  hold  the  good  will  of  the 
public — to  work  hand  and  hand  with  patrons  and  inform 
them — may  be  said  to  be  the  underlying  principle  of  present 
jjractises. 

"Before  Federal  control  most  of  the  roads  passing  through 
imdeveloped  parts  of  the  country  maintained  special  depart- 
ments to  promote  the  settling  of  these  areas  as  well  as  to  co- 
operate with  the  industries  they  served.  These  are  now  being 
reestablisheel.  ISIost  of  the  railroads  serving  developed  areas 
maintain  supervisors  of  agriculture  or  departments  to  cooperate 
with  the  growers,  shippers,  and  dealers  throughout  their  terri- 
tory. These  methods  anel  plans  are  not  nenv.  The  interesting 
and  important  fact  is  that  they  are  now  receiving  more 
attention." 

One  of  the  innovations  introduced  bj'  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration was  the  creation  of  joint  committees  of  shippers  and  rail- 
re)ads  to  pass  on  rate  matters.  Unlike  numerous  other  innova- 
tions which  have  gone  l)y  the  board  the  conference  plan  is  in 
operatiejn  at  present  and  seems  likely  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  transportation  practise.  On  March  10,  1920,  the 
Se)uthern  Traffie-  Le-ague  proposed  a  plan  of  continued  coopera- 
tion with  the-  railroaels  in  the  aeljustment  of  rates.  The  roads 
have  appre-ciated  this  aid  in  securing  rate-increases.  Repre- 
sentatives of  seventeen  trunk-line  railroads  met  with  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  on 
November  10,  1020,  to  discuss  complaints  of  shippers  and  to 
arrange  for  close  cooperation.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  joint  committees  to  handle  matters  of  mutual  interest  in  the 
future.  It  would  seem  that  the  plan  for  joint  conferences  is  to 
have  a  lasting  effect.     We  read  further: 

"The  pe)e)ling  of  equipme>nt,  a  feature  of  railroad  operation 
introeluce'el  eiuring  Federal  control,  was  partially  abandoned 
three  me)nths  befe)re'  the  roaels  were  returnee!  to  the'ir  owners. 
Since  that  date  there-  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  re-turned  to  their  home  lines,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  jiractise  in  the  feirm  in  which  it  existed  during  the 
])eriod  of  FeeUral  ce)ntre)l  has  been  abandoned,  altho  the  Trans- 
portation Act  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  order  the  pooling  of  e-quipme-nt  whenever  'shortage  of  e>quip- 
ment,  conge>stion  of  traffic,  or  other  emergency  requiring  im- 
mediate action  exists  in  any  .section  of  the  country.' 

"Prior  to  Federal -control  competitive  passenger-train  service 
hael  been  intensively  deve'le)pe>el  between  many  points.  These 
i'fTe)rts  to  gain  competitive  business  found  no  place  under  gov- 
ernment operation  where  the  roads  became  imits  in  a  vast 
me)nopoly.  Not  e)nly  that,  but  the  exigencies  of  war  made  con- 
servation and  economy  of  operation  of  primary  importance,  while 
service  to  the  public  assumed  a  secondary  position  for  the  time. 
As  a  residt  of  these  ce)nditions  the  fifteen  trains  which  had  been 
running  each  way  between  Chicagei  anel  St.  Louis  daily  were 
reduced  to  nine,  and  similar  reductions  were  made  elsewhere. 

"The  return  of  the  re)ads  te)  the-ir  owners  reversed  this  situ- 
ation, until  at  the  present  time  .service  between  such  highly 
competitive  points  as  Chicago  and  St.  Ix)uis,  Omaha,  Minneap- 
e)lis,  anel  St.  Paul,  betwevn  Ne-w  Yeirk  anel  Philaele'lphia.  ai\el 
between  other  i)oints  is  practically  on  the  prewar  ba.sis.  A 
number  of  roads  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are  also  shortening 
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the  running  time  on  many  of  their  competing  train?,  a  move- 
ment ^vhich  gives  further  indication  of  tlie  return  to  the  old 
conditions. 

"The  plan  for  solid-train  movements  and  designated  sliipping 
days  represents  that  class  of  innovations  the  economy  of  which 
had  long  been  recognized  by  railroad  men.  In  fact,  solid-train 
movements  were  already  employed  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
number  of  roads  prior  to  Federal  control.  But  the  plan  for 
solid  freight-train  movements  and  for  setting  certain  shipping 
days  for  specific  places  was  abandoned  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  return  of  the  roads  to  the  competitive  conditions  of  private 
control,  for  no  carrier  is  willing  to  turn  its  share  of  any  business 
over  to  a  competing  road  in  order  that 
a  rival  carrier  can  run  a  solid  train.  It 
is  only  in  cases  where  the  carrier  se- 
cures enough  business  itself  to  make 
Tip  a  solid  train  that  the  plan  is 
continued.  The  demands  of  the  ship- 
pers for  more  indi\ddual  attention 
were  important  factors  in  bringing 
this  about.  'Sailing  days'  for  mer- 
chandise cars,  for  example,  have 
been  whoUy  done  away  with,  altho  in 
the  ease  of  live  stock  shipped  to 
Chicago  the  shipping-day  plan  has 
been  retained. 

"One  of  the  measures  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  which  aroused  the 
most  active  hostilitj''  was  the  plan  for 
consolidated  purchases.  Altho  it  did 
n*ot  extend  beyond  ears,  locomotives, 
rails,  and  ties,  it  was  the  cause  of 
bitter  controversy  throughout  the 
period  of  government  control.  Fol- 
lowing the  return  of  the  roads  to 
private  management  the  centralized 
control  of  purchases  disappeared. 
Interest  in  the  plan  has  been  revived 
recently,  however,  by  a  statement  from 
Senator  Cummings  advocating  con- 
solidated purchases  by  the  railroads. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  above  sur- 
vey that  a  number  of  the  innovations 
inaugurated  by  the  Railrbad  Adminis- 
tration have  been  found  equallj-  sound  under  the  conditions  of 
private  operation. 

"It  is  equally  evident  that  many  of  the  changes  heralded  as 
notable  advances  in  railroad  operation  are  not  applicable  under 
competitive  conditions,  and  that  railroad  practises  as  a  whole 
will  not  differ  Tvidely  in  the  future  from  those  that  prevailed 
during  the  prewar  i>eriod." 


THE    THORNDIKE     'MAZE    TEST." 

Can  you  draw,   rapidly,  a  continuous  line  between 

these  parallel  lines  without  touching  them.     If  so, 

vou  are  efQcient. 


ARE  YOU  EFFICIENT?  — TRY  THIS  — A  psychological 
test  for  speed  and  acctiraej-  is  thus  given  by  a  contributor  to 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York): 

"Take  a  sharp  pencil,  place  the  point  between  the  two  parallel 
lines  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  'maze'  abovp,  and  draw, 
as  rapidly  as  you  can,  a  third  line.  This  line  must  not  touch 
either  of  tJie  original  lines,  nor  must  j-ou  shift  the  position  of  the 
magazine  or  lift  your  pencil  while  you  work.  Keep  a  record 
of  the  time  it  takes  you  to  complete  a  trip  around  this  verj- 
complicated  design.  Such  is  the  Thorndike  'maze  test'  used 
in  many  schools  for  determining  the  drawing  speed  and  accuracy 
of   the  pupils. 

"  Speed  and  accuracy  are  the  chief  factors  in  efficiency, 
which  is  all-important  in  this  twentieth  centurj'.  The 
children  are  given  seventy-five  seconds  in  which  to  work. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  number  of  linear  inches  thej-  have 
covered  are  computed  and  errors  recorded.  Some  children  are 
quick  and  careless,  and  others  work  slowly  but  accurately.  Both 
types  are  given  the  proper  instructions.  The  test  is  given 
again  an  hour  later.  After  five  consecutive  tests  have  been 
made,  the  records  are  tabulated  by  considering  the  average  re- 
sults of  the  first  test  as  100  per  cent,  efficient.  This  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  other  tests  that  follow.  Results  show  that  speed 
of  movement  increases  steadily  during  the  daj-.  Accuracy, 
however,  varies.  It  improves  gradually  till  lunch-time.  After 
lunch  it  declines.  Is  this  not  another  indication  of  the  fact 
that  work  done  in  the  morning  is  apt  to  be  more  correct  than 
afternoon  work?" 


SEEING  THINGS   AT   NIGHT 

FOUR  MILLION  RADIUM  WATCHES  WERE  MADE 
in  the  United  States  last  year.  Each  of  these  had  a  self- 
luminous  dial,  made  so  by  phosphorescent  paint.  Such 
dials  have  been  made  for  manj-  years,  but  the  phosphorescence 
had  to  be  stimulated  by  exposing  them  to  sunlight.  When  there 
is  a  tiny  bit  of  radium  in  the  compound  it  keeps  the  phosphor- 
escence going  continuously.  Radium  paint  is  also  used  for  many 
other  piu"poses  when  it  is  desirable  to  locate  things  in  the  dark. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Sochoclvj-  -wTites  for  The 
American  Magazine  (New  York)  a 
descriptive  article,  part  of  which  is 
quoted  below,  entitled  "Can't  You 
Find  the  Keyhole?"  This  title  sug- 
gests one  of  the  new  uses  of  radium 
which  will  be  welcome  to  the  belated. 
A  bit  of  the  luminous  paint  shows  the 
hoixseholder  exactly  where  his  keyhole 
is,  and  another  bit  on  the  key  helps 
him  to  pick  it  out  in  the  bunch. 
Countless  other  uses  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  reader,  and  some 
of  these  are  specified  by  Dr.  So- 
chocky.     He  writes: 

"To-night  you  will  wake  up  and 
look  at  the  illuminated  hands  on  your 
watch  or  alarm-clock  and,  without 
turning  on  the  light,  you  will  know 
what  time  it  is.  Next  winter  you 
may  go  to  a  great  opera-house,  and, 
when  the  Hghts  are  out,  you  will 
wonder,  perhaps,  how  the  orchestra 
can  see  the  conductor's  baton  in  the 
dark.  The  baton  will  be  illuminated 
by  tiny  particles  of  radium,  so  that 
the  whole  orchestra  can  see  it  with- 
out any  trouble.  Some  day  the  keys 
of  pianos  will  be  lighted  with  radium  for  artists  who  want  to 
play  in  the  dark. 

"The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  you  will  have  in  your 
own  home  (or  some  one  you  know  will  have)  a  room  lighted 
entirely  by  radium.  It  would  be  possible  to-day  to  illuminate 
a  room,  so  that  at  night,  -nnthout  the  aid  of  electricity  or  other 
artificial  illumination,  j'ou  could  read  fine  newspaper  print  with- 
out difficulty.  The  light  in  such  a  room,  thrown  off  by  radium 
paint  on  walls  and  ceiling,  would  in  color  and  tone  be  like  soft 
moonlight,  blue  with  a  tint  of  yellow.  To-day,  a  room  ten  by 
nine  feet  could  be  illuminated  in  this  way  at  a  cost  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  illumination  would  last  ten  years. 

"However,  such  illumination  will  soon  be  much  cheaper,  be- 
cause of  new  discoveries  as  to  the  best  materials  to  combine 
with  radium  to  produce  light. 

"For  my  otvti  use,  I  have  made  radium  oil  paints;  and  because 
of  my  interest  in  art,  I  have  made  some  paintings  with  them. 
Pictures  painted  with  radium  look  like  any  other  pictures  in 
the  daytime,  but  at  night  they  .illuminate  themselves  and  create 
an  interesting  and  weirdly  artistic  effect.  This  paint  would  be 
particularly  adaptable  for  pictures  of  moonUght  or  winter  scenes, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  day  a  fine  artist  will  make  a  name 
for  himself  and  greatly  interest  us  by  painting  pictures  which 
will  be  unique,  and  particularly  beautiful  at  night  in  a  dark  or 
semidarkened  room. 

"Locked  up  in  radium  is  the  greatest  force  the  world  knows. 
An  ounce  of  it,  if  carried  in  the  hip-pocket  in  an  ordinary  glass 
tube,  would  kill  a  man  in  ten  hours  by  destroying  his  tissues 
and  bones.  If  a  man  carried  one  gram  of  it  in  his  pocket  two 
days,  the  result  would  likewise  be  fatal. 

"The  careless  handling  of  glass  tubes  containing  only  twenty- 
five  milligrams  of  radium  will  cause  deep  wounds  on  the  fingers 
of  an  operator. 

"One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  radium  is  that,  altho 
it  has  such  great  power  to  injure,  it  can  just  as  readilj^  be  made 
to  serv^e  us. 

"You  vnW  ask  how,  if  radium  is  so  powerful,  we  can  handle 
it  at  all.  We  can  do  so  only  by  taking  the  greatest  precautions. 
I  wiU  tell  you  how  I  carry  a  gram  of  radium,  even  tho  I  may 
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be  going  only  from  my  offic(>  lo  my  !;ihoratory,  a  few  rods 
away. 

"The  gram  of  radium,  worth  S120,00(),  is  kept  in  tiny  glass 
tubes  in  a  lead  container.  This  container  is  over  six  inches 
in  diameter,  weighs  forty-eiglit  pounds,  and  has  a  leather  cover 
with  a  handle.  There  is  a  circle  of  small  holes  in  the  center  of 
the  lead.  Into  thes(>  holes  you  put  the  tubes,  so  that  between 
the  tubes  and  the  outside  of  the  case  there  are  at  least  three 
inches  of  lead. 

"The  lead  between  the  tubes  and  the  outside  of  the  case  is 
known  as  a  screen.  It  is  intended  to  lessen  the  rays  of  electrical 
energy  which  constantly  emanate  from  the  radium.  And  yet, 
even  through  this  three  inches  of  lead,  from  30  to  40  i)er  cent, 
of  the  rays  known  as  (jnmnKi  rays  do  escai)e. 

"If  this  container  were  in  a  dark  room  and  you  should  put 
a  piece  of  phosj)horescent  material  such  as  zinc  sulfid  near  it, 
you  woidd  see  the  zinc  sulfid  light  up  and  glow  under  the  l>om- 
bardment  of  rays  shooting  ofl"  from  the  radium.  If  you  wantinl 
an  absolutely  efYective  barricade  against  the  rays  from  a  gram 
of  radium,  you  would  have  to  put  it  into  a  container  at  least 
twelve  inches  in  diamet(>r,  so  that  tlie  radium  would  be  screened 
by  six  inches  of  lead  on  all  sides." 

When  the  rays  from  radium  strike  a  tiny  crystal  of  zinc 
sulfid  there  is  a  flash  bright  enough  for  you  to  see  it  under  a 
low-powered  microscope.  When  radium  and  zinc  sulfid  are  com- 
Itined  in  the  right  way  and  right  quantity,  you  can  .see  the 
flashing  as  a  constant  glow  in  the  dark,  without  any  microscoj)e. 
This  power  to  make  zinc  sulfid  glow  is  responsible*  for  the  com- 
monest use  of  radium — for  illuminating  watches  or  any  object 
which  we  want  to  use  or  locaJe  at  night.  An  infinitesimal  amount 
of  radium,  a  few  millionth  parts  of  a  gram,  wlien  mixed  with 
zinc  sulfid,  varnish,  and  some  adhesive  substance,  gives  enough 
material  to  illuminate  forty  or  fifty  watches.  It  has  to  be  pre- 
pared and  i)ut  on  very  carefully.     To  quote  further: 

"The  use  of  radium  for  light  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years.  In  V^\'^  two  thousand  watclies  and  clocks, 
illuminated  by  radium,  were  manufactured  in  the  I'liited  States. 
I  Jut  a  few  years  later,  during  the  war,  one  man  out  of  every 
six  in  the  United  States  Army  had  a  radium-lighted  wat -h. 
Last  year  1,()()0,()()()  of  these  watches  were  made  in  tlie  I'nited 
8tate.s  and    I.OOO.OOO  of  tliese  were  exported. 

"Ev«>rybody  has  been  quick  to  s(>(>  the  many  valualile  uses 
that  can  be  made  of  a  material  which  will  glow  at  night.  It  was 
used  on  the  dials  of  airplanes  which  flew  over  enemy  camps  at 
night,  wh(\n  exposun*  of  light  of  other  character  woidd  have 
made  the  airplane  a  targ(>t  for  sh(>lls.  It  was  apj)lie(l  to  spi>eil- 
omc'ter,  compass,  clock,  inclinometer,  barometer — altogether  to 
fourteen  dials  used  on  airplanes. 


"To-day  the  dashboard  instruments  of  automobiles — the 
speedometer,  clock,  and  various  gages — can  tell  the  driver  the 
condition  of  his  car  without  the  use  of  electric  light.  Radium 
is  practically  the  only  means  of  illuminating  motor-cycle  speed- 
ometers at  night,  since  the  motor-cycle  does  not  carrj'  instru- 
ment lights.  The  steersman  at  the  wheel  of  ocean-going  vessels 
can  be  indeiHjndent  of  artificial  lights  at  night.  Radium  illu- 
miiuition  is  particularly  good  for  these  purposes,  becau.se  when 
the  eye  ha.s  consulted  a  dial  which  is  brightly  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity, the  vision  is  affected  for  a  considerable  period,  so  that 
the  eye  can  not   look  off  into  the  dark  with  normal  certainty. 

"Steam  gayes,  water-level  glasses,  aiul  air-pressure  gages  on 
locomotives  and  stationary*  engines  are  now^adaj's  lighted  with 
radium;  so  is  the  ])ressure  dial  of  the  heater  in  the  dark  or 
semidark  cellar  of  the  ordinary  dwelling. 

"Radium-lighted  'Danger'  signs  and  indicating  arrows  have 
been  made  for  use  in  mines  to  protect  niinirs  from  the  danger 
of  explosions  of  coal-fjas. 

"Such  things  as  gas  and  electric  meters,  automobile  steering- 
wheel  locks,  call  buttons  for  use  in  hospital  sick-rooms,  the  street- 
numbers  of  houses,  and  aisle  seat  numbers  in  theatiTs,  for  late 
comers  who  arrive  after  the  auditorium  lights  are  out,  are  being 
illuminated  with  radium. 

"A  way  has  been  found  to  insert  a  little  of  this  luminous 
material  in  a  house  key,  so  that  in  the  dark  the  key  can  be 
picked  out  from  amon*;;  others  in  a  bunch  without  striking  a 
li}jht.  The  sjime  nuiterial  is  u.sed  to  illuminate  the  keyhole  of 
a  h)ck,  .so  that  the  key  can  be  insertt>d  without  trouble. 

"Any  number  of  uses  hav(>  been  found  for  a  luminous  object 
which  .se\tral  different  mainifactm-ers  nuike  and  call  the  'locator 
button.'  It  is  nuide  like  a  push-button,  so  that  it  can  be  fast- 
ened like  a  thumb-t^ick,  or  .so  that  it  can  be  attached  by  a 
rul)i)er-band  or  with  adhesive  material.  These  are  some  of  the 
usj's  for  the.se  buttons,  as  advertised  by  manufacturers,  and 
the\-  are  actually  being  used  in  all  of  tliese  ways. 

"One  of  these  buttons  can  be  fixt  to  a  medicine  bottle  to 
identify  it  at  night  aiTiong  other  bottles  in  the  medicine-<*hest. 
A  s()ecial  luminous  warning  indicator  can  be  put  on  bottles 
containing  poison.  These  buttons  can  even  be  attached  to  the 
Ixvlroom  water  glass  or  to  ])edrooin  slippers.  They  can  be  used 
to  make  known  the  presence  of  the  newel-post  or  a  sharp  angle 
in  a  dark  hall,  or  they  can  be  placed  on  chairs  or  the  corners 
of  tables,  so  that  if  you  enter  the  room  in  the  dark  you  will  not 
stumble  against  tlu>se  articles  of  furniture.  They  can  be  at- 
tached to  flash-lights  and  to  fire-extinguishers,  so  there  w'iU  be 
no  trouble  in  finding  them  in  the  dark.  More  than  a  million 
of  these  buttons  have  been  sold  by  manufacturers  during  the 
last  year. 

"TluTc  is  a  radium-lighted  fish-bait  on  the  market,  and  the 
construction  of  this  has  been  jKitented  by  one  of  the  largest 
sporting-goods  companies.  Fishernuni  say  that  this  bait  is  very 
successful  in  attracting  fish  which  haunt  deep  water.     Luminous 
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gun-sights  are  made  for  use  when  one  is  hunting  in  dark  woods 
or  early  or  late  in  the  day;  and  if  you  have  ever  held  a  shotgun 
to  your  shoulder  to  bring  down  birds  in  the  woods  you  know 
what  that  means. 

"We  know  now  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Doelter,  a  Vien- 
nese, that,  under  the  influence  of  radium,  diamonds  will  change 
to  yellow,  brown,  bluish,  dr  violet  purple.  Bright  blue  sapphires 
will  change  to  green,  yellowish  green,  yellowish  brown,  or  light 
blue.  The  blood-red  ruby  will  change  to  a  pure  red  or  to  violet 
red.  The  topaz  of  a  wine  color  will  change  to  an  orange  yellow, 
dark  orange,  or  lilac.  The  dark-green  emerald  will  change  to 
light  green,  pale  green,  or  yellowish  green. 

"The  carnotite  ore,  from  which  we  get  the  radium  we  are 


lUustrationa  by  courtes;  of  "  The  American  Forestry  Magazini'       t    ^    'm 

A    HUGE    AMERICAN    CORK-TREE. 

This  large  cork-oak  grows  on  the  edge  of  a  cotton-field  at  Daphne,  Georgia.     It  is 

said  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old  and  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  example 

of  the  large  proportions  the  tree  attains. 


using  to-da3%  is  mined  in  almost  inaccessible  regions  in  Colorado, 
Some  of  it  is  refined  in  Pittsburgh  and  some  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

"At  one  stage,  when  the  radium  is  reaching  its  highest  con- 
centration point,  a  single  drop  of  the  solution  containing  it  is 
certainly  worth  $2,000  and  might  be  worth  $10,000.  And  you 
know  how  easj-  it  is  to  lose  a  drop  of  anything  by  spilUng  the 
contents  of  a  small  glass  or  by  breaking  a  dish. 

"Finally,  after  more  than  nine  hundred  different  operations 
the  radium  from  a  ton  or  of  several  car-loads  of  ore  is  finally 
put  into  a  little  brown  silica  dish,  which  is  smaller  across 
the  top  than  a  small  individual  butter  pat.  It  is  now  in  the 
form  of  salts  and  has  to  be  put  into  glass  tubes. 

"Suppose  that,  while  I  am  doing  this,  some  one  opens  the 
door  suddenly.  The  gust  of  air  might  overturn  the  little  dish. 
It  might  blow  away  the  radium.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  have 
a  small  amount  of  radium  salts  worth  $90,000  in  one  of  these 
dishes  at  one  time.  So  one  little  puff  of  air  could  blow 
away  all  we  have  obtained  by  the  work  of  many  men  for  many 
months. 

"In  the  United  States  this  year  we  are  going  to  produce  from 
12  to  14  grams  of  radium.  For  the  next  twentj^  years  we  shall 
keep  on  producing  radium  at  about  the  present  rate,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  we  shall  have  approximately  280  grams 
to  add  to  the  84  grams  we  have  in  the  world  to-day. 

"Because  radium  is  both  so  expensive  and  so  valuable  in 
medical  treatmtmt,  we  have  established  what  is  known  as  a 
'radium  bank.'  A  physician  owning  a  little  radium,  but  not 
sufficient  for  his  case,  can  borrow  for  a  merely  nominal  charge 
any  amount  he  needs  from  the  deposits  which  are  kept  in  vaults 
in  New  York  and  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  This  method  has 
been  devised  to  make  radium  available  for  the  treatment  of 
difficult  cases  requiring  the  use  of  bigger  amounts  than  any 
one  physician  can  own." 


AMERICAN-GROWIN   CORK 

CORK-OAK  WOULD  GROW  on  cut-over  pine  lands  m 
the  Southern  Slates,  as  well  as  the  scrub-oak  that  is 
now  springing  up  there.  The  scrub  is  valueless,  whereas 
the  cork  wotild  prove  to  be  a  valuable  resource.  The  cork-oak 
resists  fire  well,  on  account  of  its  thick,  corky  bark,  and  is  in 
many  ways  adapted  for  its  proposed  location.  These  state- 
ments are  from  an  article  contributed  by  George  N.  Lamb  to 
American  Forestry  (Washington)  apropos  of  a  huge  cork-oak 
now  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  cotton-field  at  Daphne,  Ga. 
This  tree  is  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
if  the  owner  had  a  grove  of  them  instead  of 
only  one  he  would  derive  a  handsome  income 
from  them.  The  scrub-oak  is  a  weed;  the  cork- 
oak  is  an  economic  plant.  Substitution  in  this 
case  is  like  plowing  a  neglected  field  and  planting 
grain.     Writes  Mr.  Lamb : 

"Standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cotton-field  a  half 
mile  north  of  Daphne  Station,  west  of  Cordelo, 
Ga.,  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  specimen  of  corlc- 
oak  {Quercus  suher)  in  America.  The  tree  is  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  tradition  says  that  the 
acorn  from  which  it  grew  was  brought  to  this 
country  from  Spain  by  a  Southern  planter.  At 
the  time  it  was  secured  Spain  prohibited  the 
exi)ort  of  cork-oak  acorns  in  order  to  protect  their 
monopolj'  on  the  cork  industry. 

"The  gigantic  size  of  this  exotic  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  45J^  inches  in  diameter  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  It  has  a  height  of  60  feet 
and  a  spread  of  60  feet  one  w^ay  and  70  feet  the 
other.  The  tree  forks  into  four  branches  at  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  In  general  appearance  at 
a  distance  it  might  be  a  symmetrical,  spreading 
live  oak,  but  on  coming  closer  its  heavy-Hmbed 
appearance  is  striking.  The  thick,  corky  bark 
extending  out  to  the  small  branches  causes  this 
effect. 

"The  bark  on  this  specimen,  never  having 
been  harvested  regularly,  is  very  thick  and  coarse, 
except  in  one  place  on  the  trunk  where  a  portion 
had  been  removed  by  accident  or  otherwise.  At 
this  point  the  new  bark  was  smooth  and  of  ex- 
cellent quaUty.  The  rough  bark  was  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  old  and  2  to  2%  inches  thick  on  the  main  trunk." 

Plenty  of  evidence  is  available  to  show  that  the  cork-oak  will 
flourish  in  this  region,  as  seen  in  the  fact  that  here  and  there 
the  trees  have  already  gained  a  foothold  and  need  nothing  more 
than  a  little  encouragement,  which  ought  to  be  forthcoming 
when  the  financial  reward  is  kept  in  mind.  As  Mr.  Lamb 
puts  the  argument: 

"The  writer  has  also  seen  smaller  specimens  of  cork-oaks 
at  ByromviUe,  Ga.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C,  grow- 
ing so  vigorously  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  tree 
will  thrive  in  the  longleaf-pine  section  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States.  If  cork-oak  could  be  substituted  for  the  'scrub-oak' 
that  is  now  coming  in  on  the  cut-over  longleaf-pine  lands,  a 
A'aluable  economic  resource  would  be  available  for  futtire  gen- 
erations. The  combination  of  longleaf  pine  and  cork-oak  would 
bring  together  two  trees  which  furnish  excellent  wood  and  also 
yield  a  revenue  from  other  sources  while  they  are  coming  to 
maturity.  Properly  handled,  the  pine  will  yield  quantities  of 
valuable  turpentine  and  resin  in  its  early  life  and  then  make 
desirable  lumber  when  mature.  The  cork-oak  yields  a  crop  of 
cork  every  few  years  and  finally  produces  a  crop  of  excellent  wood. 

"One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  damage  in  this  region  is  fire, 
altho  longleaf  pine  is  particularly  resistant.  Cork-oak  should 
be  able  to  survive  as  well  or  better  than  pine,  as  the  thick,  corky 
bark  wotild  protect  the  growing  tissue  from  the  heat  and  is  in 
itself  very  non-combustible. 

"Should  cork-oak  ever  be  established  in  the  longleaf-pine 
region  it  would  bring  together  not  only  two  trees  furnishing 
valuable  wood  and  valuable  by-products,  but  would  also  bring 
together  the  two  most  singular  and  striking  species  appearing 
anywhere  in  the  forests  of  the  world," 
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FINGER-NAIL   PHONOGRAPHS, 
AND    OTHERS 

A  PHONOGRAPH  RECORD  can  be  "played,"  after  a 
fashion,  by  using  one's  finger-nail  instead  of  a  needle, 
-  or  by  substituting  any  one  of  a  number  of  pointed 
articles  or  instruments.  The  necessarj^  condition  seems  to  be 
that  the  substitute  for  the  needle  shall  be  attached  to  some 
object  having  a  surface  that  will  vibrate  as  a  sounding-board, 
at  right  angles  to  the  wave  of  the  record.  The  "finger-nail" 
phonograph  was  de«cri})ed  by  R.  E.  Sneyd  in  The  Scientific 
American  some  time  ago,  and  his 
letter  has  elicited  a  flood  of  com- 
munications which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  our  phonograph-owning 
fellow  citizens  have  been  taking  all 
sorts  of  litx'rties  with  their  inslni- 
nienfs.  Dr.  G.  H.  Hcald,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  writes,  for  instance, 
that  an  J'  stiff  bond-paper  jna}'  bo 
used  to  play  the  phonograph,  lb 
savs: 


diaplu-agms.  The  factor  of  the  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  material  used  may  also  enter  the  question, as  the  vibrational 
response  of  m(4al  is  in  almost  every  case  weaker  than  that  of 
wood  and  similar  substances.  Perhaps  the  action  of  the  media 
in  the  above  cases  may  be  more  readily  understood  by  com- 
parison with  a  similar  ease  on  a  larger  scale.  If  a  phonograph 
needle  is  secured  in  the  end  of  a  shingle  or  any  light,  thin  piece 
of  woo  1,  the  whole  may  then  be  use  1  in  the  sane  way  as  was 
Mr.  Siieyd's  finger-nail  '1  he  result  is  an  aln  ost  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  recorded  waves,  sometimes  with  as  much  clarity 
as  with  the  machine-made  reproducer." 

Other  correspondents  report  success  by  placing  the  ear  against 


"One  corner  of  the  paper  is  placod 
in  the  groove;  and  tlien  if  th(>  paj)  t 
is  bent  a  little  so  as  to  give  it  the 
right  tension,  the  sounds  may  be 
heard  faintly  but  distinctly,  even 
when  the  ear  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  paper.  If  this  contjict  is  made, 
the  sound  is  amplified;  and  I  liave 
made  a  very  respectable  re])rotlu('er 
by  connecting  a  phonendoscope  (one 
type  of  stethoscope)  with  a  piece  of 
stiff  paper  held  in  the  groove  of  the 
re<'ord.  I  get  best  results  witii  a 
piece  of  paper  about  two  inches 
square." 

A  needle  held  in  tlie  fingers  will 
also  play  the*  record,  \v(^  are  told  by 

G.  \V.  Martin,  of  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  provided  the   linger-nails 
are  at  right  angl(>s  to  the  sound-waves.     Ho  writes: 

"A  knitting-needle  held  in  teeth  will  sound  very  loud  if  teeth 
are  hehl  at  right  angles  to  sound-waves.  Also  a  small  i)iece  of 
tin  soldered  to  a  ])honograph-needle  and  held  in  lingers  with 
needle  held  on  record  and  tin  left  free  with  surface  parallil  to 
sound-wave  so  that  \il>rati()ns  will  cause  tin  to  vibrate  at  ritrht 
angles  to  surface  will  sound  as  loud  as  an  ordinary  rejyrodiieer 
without  horn  attached." 

Ernest  Linder,  of  Oakland.  Iowa,  exi)lains  the  action  of  the 
sharpened  finger-nail,  when  used  as  a  needle,  as  follows: 

"The  sharpened  tip  of  the  finger-nail  acts  as  a  needle,  being 
vibrated  by  the  impressions  of  the  record,  the  remain<li'r  of 
the  nail  is  forced  into  vibration,  and  thus  amplifies  the  soimd. 
If  a  needle  is  held  in  the  fingers  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  stitT 
[)ai)er.  the  paper  will  serve  as  an  amplifier  and  a  reproduction  of 
the  record  may  bo  heard  which  is  even  much  plainer  than  that 
obtained  with  the  finger-nail." 

A.  B.  Rinford,  a  high-school  student,  of  Piqua,  Ohio,  reiiorts 
that  he  has  tried  se\eral  experiments  with  i)honograi)hic  ap- 
I)aratus  and  has  found  the  sound  from  the  fing«'r-nail  to  bo 
somewhat  more  distinct  than  from  a  iihonograi>h  needle  held 
between  the  fing(>rs.  altho  he  coidd  distinguish  the  melody 
quite  readily  in  either  case.     He  says: 

"If  Mr.  Sneyd  wilt  use  for  the  same  (>xp»>riment  a  i»iece  of 
metal  or  hardwood  sharpened  .so  as  to  be  actuated  by  Ww 
undulations  of  the  spiral  groove,  I  think  he  will  find  the  matter 
to  l)e  completely  explained.  The  difference.  I  b(>lieve,  is  sim- 
ply this:  ill  the  case  of  the  phonograph  ntH>dle  there  is  a  rola- 
ti\('ly  small  surface  from  which  the  sound-waves  may  radiate, 
while  the  finger-nail  and  tlu>  bit  of  metal  not  oidy  have  larger 
surfac(>s.  but  are  more  correctly  shaped   to  act  as  transmitting 
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SbowiiiK  clearly  the  character  of  the  bark. 


the  hand  with  the  finger-nail  method,  and  by  using  a  pin  stuck 
through  the  corner  of  a.  .small  box. 


X-K AYS  F(.)R  .MALARI.A— An  Italian  physician.  Dr.  Antonio 
Pais,  of  Venice,  has  been  successfully  treating  malaria  since 
lOlCt  by  means  of  .r-rays.  This  treatment  is  not  employed, 
however,  as  a  substitute  for  quinin,  but  merely-  to  reenforco 
the  action  of  the  latter.  The  j-rays  are  directed  toward  the 
region  of  the  spleen  and  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  enlargement 
of  this  organ.  At  the  same  tinu-  the  composition  of  the  blood 
is  modifu'd.  The  success  obtained  by  Dr.  Pais  has  been  so 
great,  according  to  the  Bibliollibquc  UmrcrseUe  ct  Rente  Suisse 
(Lausannei.  that  the  Italian  (iovernment  has  decided  to  intro- 
duce his  method  of  treatment  into  the  military  hospitals. 
Since  the  war  the  treatment  has  been  studied  by  Prof.  H.  Grassi, 
who  nuide  at  a  recent  m«>eting  of  Italian  scientific  men  a  report 
in  which  he  declared  the  action  of  .r-rays  upon  chronic  malaria 
to  Ih'  "truly  marvelous."  The  id«>a  of  using  x-rays  in  this  way 
is  not  entirely  new,  the  nut  hod  having  been  employed  for 
several  years  by  physicians  without  encouraging  results.  The 
Hibliotheqiie  Universelle  .says  regarding  these  earli(>r  treatments: 

"The  attempt  was  nuide  by  tluin  to  destroy  the  para.site 
contained  in  the  spleen.  Rut  it  is  now  known  that  the  .r-rays 
emi)loyed  for  therapeutic  action  have  no  effect  upon  micro- 
organisms, altho  they  may  be  injurious  to  the  elements  of  tlu' 
blood.  In  the  method  devistnl  by  Dr.  Pais,  the  .r-rays  are  em- 
ployed to  stimulate  the  functioning  of  the  spleen,  of  the  marrow, 
and  of  the  lymphatic  elenu-nts  by  means  of  slight  but  i^rolonged 
excitation;  they  are  employed  hi  infinitesimal  doses — homeo- 
pathieally,  so  to  speak.  Thus  the  resuli  i-  al  s,)hit(^!>  different 
as  well  as  the  method." 
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THE   EVER-SURPRIZING   MARY   GARDEN 


TEIMPERAMEXT  is  expected  to  play  a  dual,  if  not 
triple,  role  iu  the  future  history  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.  With  ^lary  Garden  as  prima  donna, 
artistic  and  business  director,  wiseacres  shake. their  heads  and  the 
general  public  expect  entertainment  for  the  onlooker.  If 
feminism  had  not  ah-eady 
played  so  many  roles,  the  mere 
fact  of  a  woman  in  so  exalted 
a  place  would  excite  more  com- 
ment. Actress-managers  are 
and  have,  for  a  century  or  more, 
been  common  enough;  but  to 
become  responsible  for  a  great 
operatic  organization  embrac- 
ing temperaments  in  at  least 
four  nationalities,  and  to  con- 
serve her  own  for  the  highest 
uses  of  exotic  heroines — only 
Mary  Garden  would  glory  iu 
the  job.  It  can't  be  done,  ^Ir. 
Walter  Damrosch  believes,  and 
sooner  or  later  ]Miss  Garden 
will  have  to  choose  between  the 
careers  of  manager  and  artiste. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  com- 
ments favorably  on  the  appoint- 
ment, and,  overlooking  the 
present  activities  of  Mrs. 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  also  the 
twelve-year  term  of  ^Ime. 
Correlli  at  the  Costanzi  in 
Rome,  ventures  to  suggest 
that  "no  woman  except  Frau 
Wagner  has  ever  held  such  a 
place."  But  the  latter  lady's 
task  was  nothing  compared  to 
Miss  Garden's,  for  "she  had 
only  to  carry  on  the  well- 
crystallized  body  of  Wagner- 
ian laws  and  traditions."  On 
the  other  hand: 


"Miss  Garden  will  have  only 
her  own  forceful  character  and 
the  prestige  of  her  personal 
fame  to  rely  upon,  plus,  we 
hope  and  believe,  the  loyal 
and  unwavering  backing  of 
the  trustees  and  the  favor  of 
an  operagoing  public  emphati- 
cally friendly  and  admiring  tliroughout  her  operatic  career. 
That,  we  think,  is  a  very  good  start." 

The  exalted  mood  of  the  lady's  first  day  in  office  was  a  distinct 
augury  of  success.  If  the  New  York  World  got  her  words 
correctly  over  the  wire,  she  was  already  buttoning,  or  hooking, 
on  the  panoply  of  war: 

"I  am  a  fighter.  I  am  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  we  love,  by  gosh, 
nothing  better  than  a  fight.  And  count  me  as  a  fighter.  I  am 
right  there  in  the  fray;  but  the  Latin  races  must  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  I  would  pat  their  cheeks. 

"I  do  not  want  the  stars  of  my  organization  to  appear  at  the 


EQUIPPED    FOR    BUSINESS. 


The  new  director  of  the  Chicago  Opera,  Mary  Garden,  is  a  fighter. 

"I  am  an  Anglo-Saxon,"  she  is  quoted  as  saying,  "and  we  love,  by 

gosh  I  nothing  lietter  than  a  flght." 


Hippodrome  in  Xew  York,  as  I  tliink  it  cheapens  the  whole 
organization.  I  will  keep  a  man  like  Mariuuzzi,  who  is  not 
only  a  wonderful  conductor  and  composer  of  great  merit,  but  in 
and  outside  of  the  theater  a  most  delightful  and  charming  man. 
"I  want  Lucien  jSIuratore,  a  very  great  artist,  who  alone,  by 
his  presence  on  the  stage,  adds  distinction  to  a  performance; 

and  let  me  tell  you  right  here, 
he  wiU  draw  and  be  given  ova- 
tions such  as  his  art  so  well 
deserves. 

"I  hope  soon  that  we  can 
put  on  Wagner  and  other  Ger- 
man composers.  Then  I  plan 
33  per  cent,  each  Itahan,  Ger- 
man, and  French;  and  when 
good  opera  comes  to  be  iRTitten 
by  English  and  American  com- 
posers, I  would  have  their 
work  performed  in  English,  for 
English  as  a  singing  language 
is  as  understandable  as  any 
other,  as  demonstrated  bj'  John 
McCormack,  the  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  English  singing  I 
have  ever  heard. 

"If  McCormack,  why  not 
others?  But  singing  French. 
Italian,  or  German  operas  in 
English  —  no,  no!  At  the 
^letropolitan  in  Xew  York  I 
heard  'Parsifal'  being  mas- 
sacred iu  English,  and  I  thought 
the  language  as  outrageous  to 
the  ears  as  the  scenery  was  to 
the  eye.  Wagner  stirely  did 
not  deser\'e  such  treatment. 

"I  am,  of  course,  for  opera 
in  English.  American  opera, 
of  course,  not  French,  Italian, 
or  German  operas.  Real  Ameri- 
can opera  sung  in  English  is 
my  most  cherished  hope,  but  I 
would  not  hurt  the  chances  of 
American  composers  by  pre- 
senting in  English  operas  that 
are  written  bj'  foreigners. 

"There  must  be  a  general 
director  who  can  dictate  to 
hundreds,  who  can  direct  the 
ship,  forcibly  holding  the  rud- 
der, and  at  the  same  time  a 
captain  who  knows  his  job,  who 
can  navigate  his  boat  in  a 
straight  course, and  whose  judg- 
ment will  be  law  with  the 
personnel." 


Xew  York  papers  do  not 
fail  to  regard  her  appointment 
as  a  commaudiug  topic  for  editorial  comment.  It  has,  says  The 
World,  "the  essential  merit  of  immediately  satisfying  opinion 
that  it  was  the  logical  and  sagacious  thing  to  do."  It  sees  no 
ground  for  doubt  as  to  her  competence,  and  feels  that  "the  signal 
honor  paid  to  the  singer  appropriately  rewards  an  abUity  and 
devotion  which  have  largely  contributed  to  the  organization's 
artistic  success."     The  Xew  York  Herald  observes: 

"]\Iiss  Garden  has  wit,  intelligence,  tact.  She  knows  well  the 
difficulties  involved  in  fitting  personality  to  personality  in  the 
composite  of  operatic  productions.     It   may  be  that  her  du^l 
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responsibilities  will  help,  not  hinder,  the  successful  direction  of 
the  artistic  productions  of  which  she  has  become  the  inspiring 
head." 

The  Times  feel^  confident  of  Miss  Garden's  business  acumen 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  "born  in  Aberdeen  and  brought  uj) 
among  the  Yankees  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Chicago." 
Therefore — 

"She  should  be  a  good  won)an  of  business.  For  that  matter, 
the  most  illustrious  tenors  and  sopranos,  or  many  of  them,  may 
be  described  as  the  most  passionately  acquisitive  persons  in  the 
world,  with  a  deliberate  and  frequently-  successful  method  in 
their  madness. 

"Miss  Garden  expresses  lier  disbelief  'in  a  star  regime.' 
Unfortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the  operagoing  public  cares 
little  for  music  and  everything  for  stars.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  operatic  heavens  are  by  no  means  thickly  stellate.  The 
public  may  have  to  give  up  its  delight  in  stars  and  console  itself 
with  performances  by  a  competent  company.  It  would  be  a 
great  gain  if  a  real  interest  in  music  and  appreciation  of  a  ]iraise- 
worthy  or  respectable  ensemble  should  gradually  drive  out  that 
absorbing  interest  in  personality  rather  than  in  art  which  char- 
acterizes the  astrophiles.  With  the  artists  of  the  company  Miss 
Garden  should  be  a])l(!  to  deal  easily  as  an  insider  and  initiate 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  that  amusing  tribe." 

The  Tribune  would  have  more  doubts  but  for  the  fact  that 
"the  inimitable  Mary  has  been  doing  the  impossible  all  her 
life — even,  to  achieving  the  rank  of  a  great  singer  when 
"\Vise  critics  said  she  had  no  voice."  Remembering  how  the  Avar 
Was  won — 

"Miss  Garden  understands  the  necessity  of  having  one 
supreme  boss  for  any  complex  artistic  achievement.  The  chief 
difficulty  at  Chicago  has  been  that  there  was  no  one  voice  strong 
enough  to  end  the  debate  between  impn'sario,  stars,  and  trustees. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  that  Miss  CJanh-n  will  end  that  d(>l)ale.  On  the 
score  of  ruthlessness  every  confidence  can  l)e  reposed  in  the  new 
directress.  Will  she  also  be  al)le  to  hold  her  conipanx  toiretlier? 
A  breathless  world  of  music  wails  to  learn,  if  Miss  Giyden 
has  tact  it  is  that  strange  variety  whi<'h  blossoms  under  a  candor 
so  outspoken  and  exi)licit  as  to  le;i\('  an  irritated  opponent 
gasping  for  breath. 

"As  for  continuing  as  a  star  herself  while  announcing  Ik  r 
intention  to  'end  tlu*  star  system,'  h(>ads  will  shake  even  more 
dubiously.  There  is  surely  ;i  chance,  artistically  sj)eaking  at 
any  rate,  for  opera  which  should  aim  lirst  of  all  at  ensemble 
aiiU  gain  its  (>ffects  l)y  a  striving  for  accurate  dramatic  aiul  vocal 
\alues,  let  the  stars  be  eclipsed  as  I  hex  nui\'.  Whether  a  public 
would  ever  api)rove  (his  transfer  of  ojxra  from  the  realm  of  s|)ot- 
lights  and  curtain-calls  to  (he  realm  of  ])iire  art  only  Heaven 
knows — or  is  lik(>ly  to  know.  Hut  Miss  Garden  is  an  artist,  a 
dramatic  artist,  to  her  finger-tii)s,  aiul  with  a  free  hand  as  an 
oi)eratic  tyrant,  without  her  own  stardom  to  cloud  her  judgnu-iH 
and  stir  enmity,  she  migh(  acliicM'  a  vasdy  in(eresting  exj)eri- 
ment.  All  angles  considered,  the  colorful  Mary  can  count 
upon  the  warmest  sort  of  welcome  hen*  for  her  new  aih'enture." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dainrosch  remembers  his  years  as  din>clor  of 
German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  if  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment is  uiu'hangod,  he  fears  for  Miss  Garden  in  her  dual  role. 
As  Marian  Storm,  of  Th(  Enniiig  Post,  listened  to  him: 

"Think  of  the  unceasing  squabbles  atul  the  drain  they  make 
upon  one's  vitality!  Singers  have  to  be  managed  and  soothed 
and  listened  to  like  <'hildren  in  their  quarrels,  and  of  all  artists 
th(>y  are  the  most  exhausting  to  d(>al  with.  Suppos(>  that  Miss 
Garden  is  going  to  sing  Znza  at  an  evening  ix'rformance.  A 
prima  donna  shoidd  be  in  r(>tirement  all  day,  in  pr(>|)aration  for 
such  a  strain;  c<>rtainly  fT-<un  noon;  but  Miss  Garden  has 
hardly  gone  into  the  silence  bel'or*'  the  barytone  is  storming  her 
door,  weeping  that  Signor  Sforzando,  a  singer  with  no  training, 
no  temperament,  no  appearance,  is  g»>tting  more  than  he,  and 
is,  worst  of  all,  being  givt-n  all  the  best  parts,  and  that  on  (his 
night,  come  what  may,  he  positively,  iiT(>vocably — 

"I(  then,  of  <'ourse,  becomes  the  duty  of  Miss  Garden,  im- 
presario, (o  abandon  (he  sicstn  of  Miss  Garden,  singer,  and  (ell 
(he  bary(<)iu>  to  go  where  he  chooses.  Hut  just  telling  him  that 
much  has  taken  i(  ou(  of  Iut.  Her  calm  has  b(>en  nuirred  and 
will  be  hideously  sha((ered  by  the  time  the  mezzo,  the  con- 
(ral(o,  and  (he  basso  hav*^  come  banging  in  the  wake  of  the 
raging  barytone,  adding  tears  to  reproaches." 


CHICAGO    ABOUT   TO    HONOR   THE    POET 
WHO   LAMPOONED   HER 

IT  IS  ]MORE  THAN  TURNING  the  other  cheek.  Chicago's 
j)resent  gesture  in  erecting  a  memorial  to  Eugene  Field  is 
like  kissing  the  hand  that  lashed  her.  Of  course  the  name 
of  Field  is  potent  in  the  Windy  City,  but  Eugene  of  that  ilk 
has  not  figured  largely.  If  Chicago  has  not  been  prodigal  in 
aAvarding  posthumous  honors  to  poets,  neither  have  the  rest 
of  us.  Eugene  Field  had  been  dead  a  quarter  of  a  century  on 
November  4,  and  on  that  date  the  combined  funds  for  his 
memorial  were  completed.  The  school  children  of  Chicago  had 
liegun  it,  "leading  citizens"  had  given  it  an  added  impetus,  when 
the  world-war  put  it  to  sleep.  Now  the  finishing  touch  has 
been  added  by  the  Fergu.son  Fund,  "established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  beautifying  Chicago."  It  should  soon  materialize. 
The  result  is  assured  of  accomplishment,  if  not  with  eager  enthu- 
siasm. "It  must  be  confessed  that  the  announcement,  which 
gave  keen  pleasure  to  persons  of  middle  and  advanced  age, 
aroused  but  little  int«'rest  among  the  younger  generation,"  says 
Mr.  Victor  Yarros  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  But  "those 
who  knew  him,  who  were  entertained  l)y  him  or  worked  with 
him  on  the  Chicago  press,  are  just  now  exchanging  recollections 
and  helping  one  another  to  refresh  their  memories."  Some  of 
these  facts,  forgotten  perhaps  elsewhere  also,  are  here  restated: 

"Eugene  Field  came  to  Chicago  in  1883  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  Tlie  Daily  Xcns.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  His 
adventurous  newspaper  career  had  been  described  by  corre- 
spondents from  St.  I.iouis.  Kansas  City,  and  Denver,  cities  which 
had  i)reviously  come  to  know  and  admire  his  work.  Thus, 
Chicago  had  been  diverted  by  the  report  of  his  impersonation 
of  Oscar  Wilde  at  DeuAcr  on  the  eve  of  Wilde's  arrival  in  that 
city.  On  that  occasion  Field  rode  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Denver  in  an  open  carriage.  He  wore  a  Bunthorne  costume 
and  held  a  lily  in  his  hand.  While  living  in  Denver.  Field  \\Tote 
his  'I'riliiuiv  primer  stories,  which  were  so  widely  read  and 
imitated. 

"Field's  years  in  Chicago  ])roved  to  be  the  most  productive 
jMTJod.  When  he  died  those  who  knew  him  felt  that  American 
letters  aiwl  American  humor  had  sustained  a  great  loss,  for 
Field  had  steadily  irrown  in  power.  Mr.  Dennis,  in  the  recol- 
lections al)o\»'  alluded  (o,  says  of  him: 

■'"He  was  a  worker  who  s])ared  himself  not  at  all.  If  it  took 
years  to  perfect  to  the  salisfaction  of  its  author  a  particular 
poem  or  story,  when  the  little  masterjuece  finally  Avas  given 
to  (he  (ypes  it  had  no  (law  save  perhaps  such  flaws  as  Field 
deliberately  permitted  to  remain  with  a  view  of  thus  enhancing 
its  charm.  ...  In  (ha(  Chicago  jieriod  he  tleveloped  from  the 
Field  of  "The  Litde  Peacir"  to  (he  Field  whose  poems  were 
read  and  laughed  and  wept  over  the  world  around.' 

"Chicago  newspaper  men — Field  called  the  reporters  and 
desk  men  'deck  hands' — in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dennis,  'found 
in  Field  a  surprizitig  i)aradox — a  merciless  satirist  who  loved 
his  fellow  men.'  Field  made  friends  and  kept  them  regardless 
of  his  habit  of  lampooning  them  on  all  occa.sions,  in  print  and 
at  little  jiarties  and  suj)p«'rs.  A  few  could  not  support  his  good- 
natured  ban(er  and  caricatun-,  but  most  of  his  associates  and 
acquaintances  thoroughly  ;ti>i>reciated  his  aft'ectionate  nature 
and  his  sympathetic  understantling,  his  readiness  to  help  and 
to  .serve,  his  genuiiu'  tlelight  in  sociability  and  spontaneous  fel- 
lowship, and  did  not  mind  his  (piips  and  jests  and  fancies  at 
their  expense. 

"Field's  appearance  was  hardly  prepossessing.  He  was  tall, 
slender,  i^ale.  slouchy  of  tigure.  and  his  working  costume  was  an 
amazing  alTair;  in  the  words  of  ^Ir.  Dennis,  'it  made  him  look 
like  a  scarecrow.'  Hut  his  voice  was  mellow  and  deep,  and 
his  joAiali(y  and  wit  nuide  him  the  idol  of  his  associates.  He 
seemed  inilolent,  and  he  never  tackhnl  his  work  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  but  he  was  not  really  idle  in  the  morning.  He 
would  read,  visit  his  colleagues,  'pump'  (Iumu,  pick  up  ideas, 
and  diges(  the  news  and  comment  of  tlie  day.  He  wrote  with 
remarkable  rapidity  and  seldom  corrected  his  ordinary  'copy.'" 

Mr.  Dennis's  recollections  are  treated  in  a  nuinner  confessedly 
"malicious"  by  the  editorial  column  of  this  New  York  paper. 
The  alleged  reason  is  (hat  Chicago  bends  "an  orgulous  eye  on 
inferior  centers  of  culture,"  after  certain  "Eastern  critics"  have 
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MTitt-en  to  London  weeklies  that  she  is  the  "literary  center  of 
America."  Something  of  a  basis  for  the  claim  is  allowed  by 
the  Eastern  writer: 

"New  York  and  Boston  agree  that  such  poets  as  Carl  Sand- 
burg and  Edgar  Lee  jMasters,  such  novelists  as  Sherwood  An- 
derson, are  authentic  voices  of  the  nation,  beside  whom  most 
Eastern  w-riters  are  feeble  imitators  of  Europe.  Historians  of 
her  culture  are  appearing  who  expatiate  upon  the  founding  of 
the  Art  Institute,  the  development  of  her  three  great  Ubraries, 
the  rise  of  the  beautiful  university,  the  record  of  the  publish- 
ing houses  and  of  the  greatest  book-store  in  the  world. 

"Field  should  hate  lived  to  see  all  this.     Air.  Dennis  relates 


DOES    HE    RESEMBLE    KOOSEVELT  ? 

Some  have  thought  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  dealer  in  paradoxes,  looks 
like  the  late  wielder  of  "  the  big  stick." 


that  the  poet  used  to  retire  at  eleven,  but  to  a  bed  beside  which 
stood  a  table  laden  with  books  and  paper  and  over  which  flared 
an  intense  light.  Propt  high  with  pillows,  his  head  in  a  glare 
of  gas,  Field  would  scribble  his  poems  at  2  a.m.  Had  he  cher- 
ished his  health  and  resolved  to  live  threescore  and  ten  years, 
he  would  be  with  Chicago  yet." 

But  perhaps  Chic^o  would,  in  that  case,  have  piled  up  a 
higher  indictment  against  Field  than  it  has  in  his  "Culture's 
Garland." 

"Probably  out  of  consideration  for  Chicagoans.  Mr.  Dennis 
has  declined  to  quote  from  'Culture's  Garland.'  Field  had 
been  amused  by  the  splash  with  which  sleeping-car  magnates, 
pork-packers,  and  paint  promoters  were  diving  into  the  Pierian 
spring.  Who  that  has  read  the  'Garland'  will  forget  Andrew 
J.  Thorpe's  folding-bed  for  cultured  Chicagoans?  The  Essay 
Bedstead  cost  .$450.  When  closed  it  looked  like  a  bookcase 
filled  with  fine  sets  of  Macaulaj',  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Steele, 
Johnson.  Each  volume  was  hollow,  so  that  at  the  touch  of 
a  spring  it  served  for  a  drawer.  Poetrj-,  Drama,  and  Novel 
Bedsteads  were  about  the  same  price,  and  the  History  Bed- 
stead would  be  ready  as  soon  as  copyright  difficulties  were  over- 
come. Or  who  will  forget  the  criticism  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra 
that  Field  voiced  for  Chicago?  It  spent  150  minutes  on  five 
pieces;  result,  30  minutes  to  the  piece.  The  stock-yards  carved 
three  hogs  a  minute;    result,  in  150  minutes,  450  hogs  stuck, 


cleaned,  split,  segmented,  and  readj-  for  the  skillet.  In  the 
'Garland'  were  printed  the  results  of  Field's  canvass  of  literary 
Chicagoans  to  learn  their  opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of 
Forepaugh's  Circus  and  Sappho.  One  cultivated  steel  man  was 
so  tired  of  Howells  and  James  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  a  itew 
author  was  rising.  But  the  judgment  of  authorities  like  The 
Lard  Trade  Journal  was  that  Sappho  was  well  to  the  rear  of 
Ella  Wheeler  and  Marion  Harland.  One  litterateur  could  not 
understand  the  care  taken  l)y  her  editor:  'Why,  the  man  has 
gone  and  translated  all  her  stuff  in  parallel  columns  into  Greek!' " 


CHESTERTON  RUNNING  TRUE  TO  FORM 

THE  NAME  OF  CHESTERTON  almost  spells  paradox, 
therefore  it's  not  surprizing  that  he  should  tell  his  first 
American  audience,  which  happened  to  be  in  Boston, 
that  he  "had  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  term  paradox." 
For  all  that  he  chose  to  talk  first  of  all  on  "the  perils  of  health." 
Taken  without  reservation,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "it 
might  appear  that  he  was  opposed  to  all  government  acti\'ity 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,"  but  warned  that  his 
business,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  is  to  make  paradoxes,  The 
Transcript  utters  a  warning  against  taking  him  too  seriouslj-. 
"It  is,  perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  draw  too  sweeping  conclusions  from  his  remarks, 
and  that  he  is  not  in  opposition  to  all  forms  of  that  activity 
which,  on  this  occasion,  gave  him  opportunity  to  allow  his 
powers  of  satire  and  ridicule  full  play."  Some  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Chesterton  said,  to  illustrate  his  point,  are  reported 
not  exactly  as  he  said  them,  but  in  a  way  to  indicate  the  tone 
of  the  lecturer: 

"The  statement  that  the  doctor  should  be  the  health  adviser 
of  the  community  came  in  for  a  volley  of  ridicule.  The  phrase 
was  one  of  the  sort  that  serv-ed  in  these  days  as  substitute  for 
thought.  For  doctors  as  doctors,  the  lecturer  said,  he  had  pro- 
found respect,  but  he  would  knock  their  heads  off  if  they  under- 
took to  make  themselves  the  ad\'isers  of  the  community.  The 
doctor  was  to  be  called  upon  extraordinarj^  occasions  to  deal 
with  abnormal  situations.  Suppose,  said  ]Mr.  Chesterton,  he 
were  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  audience  and  break  his  leg. 
A  doctor  would  set  the  leg,  or,  perhaps,  with  ill-concealed 
enthusiasm,  would  amputate  it.  He  would  be  doing  his  work 
as  a  doctor;  but  the  modern  idea  seemed  to  be  that  he  was  to  take 
charge  of  imbroken  legs,  to  say  when  they  were  to  be  used  to 
walk  and  when  they  were  to  be  used  to  dance. 

"'Take  the  policeman.  He  is  there  to  punish  crime,'  Air. 
Chesterton  continued.  'When  you  and  I  indulge  in  murder,  he 
takes  charge  of  us  and  deals  with  us  according  to  law.  But  just 
imagine  what  you  would  say  if  told  that  the  policeman  was 
there  to  encourage  virtue.  What  would  happen  if  you  and  I 
were  always  followed  by  a  policeman,  and  we  heard  his  voice 
over  our  shoulder  telling  us  when  to  do  this  and  not  to  do  that'.' 
I  think  we  should  soon  begin  to  look  upon  it  as  rather  a  bore. 

'"As  a  matter  of  fact,  preciselj*  this  sort  of  thing  is  messing 
its  way  into  our  extremely  muddled  politics.  In  England  they 
have  created  a  Alinistry  of  Health — God  knows  why !  In  English 
cities  its  agents  are  endured  -ndth  the  incredible  politeness  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  P^nglish  poor.  In  Edinburgh  and  other 
places  where  Scotchmen  hve  they  are  kicked  down-stairs.  In 
Ireland  they  are  not  allowed  at  all.' 

"It  was  this  that  led  to  the  statement  that  while  the  Irish 
might  be  opprest,  they  were,  after  all,  not  so  much  opprest  as 
the  Enghsh.  Anybody  attempting  to  impose  health  officers  on 
the  Irish  would  be  opposed  by  Sinn  Fein,  Ulstermen,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  population. 

"Expressing  his  appreciation  of  scientific  hygienic  investiga- 
tion, the  lecturer  said  that  the  worship  of  health  was  being  carried 
to  fantastic  extremes.  His  remarks  were  to  be  understood  as 
applying  to  those  who  would  arbitrarily  impose  on  the  people 
rules  of  conduct  based  upon  theories  of  a  kind  concerning  which 
he  had  been  informed  the  medical  profession  changed  its  mind 
on  an  average  once  in  six  years." 

Boston  is  stiU  pondering  the  question,  "How  much  of  it 
did  he  really  mean?"  It  should  have  hstened  to  these  hetero- 
doxies with  equanimity,  for  The  Transcript  had  previously 
prepared  them  by  saying:    "He  is  an  Englishman  with  a  most 
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un-English  mind.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  all  things  to 
all  men;  Chesterton  is  one  who  is  all  the  things  they  don't  want  to 
all  the  men  and  women  who  come  his  way."  And  it  makes  a 
quotation  from  T.  P.  O'Connor  as  the  "best  description 
of  him": 

"He  is  brilliant  in  argument  and  insight,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  he  does  not  know  anything.  He  is  a  Tremendous  Trifler. 
He  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Fairyland.  He  has  wTitten  the  best 
book  oh  Dickens  of  our  time.  His  orthodoxy  is  famous,  h\i\,  it  is 
heterodox  to  the  orthodox.  He  believes  in  miracles,  and  there- 
fore entrusts  himself  to  hansom  cal)s.  He  is  your  lightning 
exeogitator,  and  will  contradict  your  preconceived  ideas  on 
whatever  subject  any  lady  or  gentleman  will  be  good  enough  to 
write  on  a  slip  of  paper." 

If  Chesterton  doesn't  know  anything,  he  was  probablj'  playing 
true  to  form  in  leaving  Boston  to  settle  her  health  problems  and 
coming  to  Xew  York  to  talk  on  the  "Ignorance  of  the  Educated." 
Uttering  his  text  in  some  part  of  his  discourse,  not  at  the  beginning, 
he  observed  that  "it  isn't  so  much  people's  ignorance  that  does  the 
harm  as  it  is  their  knowing  so  many  things  thai  ain't  so,"  giving 
credit  for  this  aphorism  to  Artemus  Ward.  Then  the  trouble- 
some person  who  lies  in  wait  for  such  things  promptly  wrote  to 
the  papers  to  say  that  it  was  Josh  Billings's  aphorism,  and  not 
Artemus  Ward's.  Understood  by  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  what 
Mr.  Chesterton  really  discust  was  "the  pretense  to  education 
made  by  the  ignorant."  Overlooking  Greenwich  Village,  he 
spent  much  time  over  tlie  "dou})tful  etlmologioal  name  of  Czecho- 
slovakia for  Bohemia."  No  one,  he  maintains,  knows  the 
difference  between  a  Czech  and  a  Slovak,  and  to  vary  the  latter 
by  speaking  of  a  Slovene  is  unroasonal)le  unless  one  uses  it  to 
distinguish  the  female  of  the  sjM'cies.  Bohemia,  as  broadh" 
construed  as  Shakespeare  did  it,  offers  a  better  field  for  Chester- 
tonian  treatment.     Reported  by  The  Times — 

"Mr.  Chesterton  proceeded  with  many  illustrations  and  di- 
gressions, getting  frequent  applause  for  what  other  persons  call 
brilliantly  turned  paradoxes  and  which  the  lecturer  understands 
to  be  the  reduction  of  impudent  old  fraud  to  i)lain  commonplace 
fact. 

"As  an  instance  of  harmless  ignorance,  he  cited  Shakespeare's 
readjustment  of  Bohemia  in  'A  Winter's  Tale,'  in  which  a  strip 
of  coast  is  annexed  to  it.  Overlooking  the  attempts  of  som«> 
Shakespearian  scholars  to  prove  that  Bohemia  once  did  have  a 
coast,  Mr.  Chesterton  treated  it  as  a  piece  of  pure  ignorance. 
But  before  showing  how  Shakespeare's  artless  ignorance  was 
innocent  compared  to  the  sophisticated  type  that  would  have 
Bohemia  known  as   C.''.eclio-Slovakia,  he    said,  parenthetically: 

"'But  I  will  not  pause  to  inquire  how  this  question  affects 
that  vast  and  varied  body  of  thinkers  who  maintain  tluit  Shake- 
speare was  Bacon,  because  ho  knew  so  much.  We  are  told  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  Bacon,  because  Bacon  knew  such 
a  great  deal  of  law  and  of  history.  But  I  might  be  temi)t(Hl  to 
wonder  that  Bacon  knew  no  geography.' 

"Shakespeare's  ignorance,  he  exi)lained,  was  harmless,  be- 
cause it  was  not  mixed  with  a  desire  to  make  his  ignorance  the 
basis  for  political  tinkering  and  meddling. 

"'He  was  not,  for  instance,  warning  Queen  Elizabeth  against 
the  dangers  from  tiie  s(>aports  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  and  he 
was  not  insisting  that  England  keep  up  a  strong  navy  to  defejid 
itself  or  dc^manding  three  ke<>ls  to  one  against  Bohemia.' 

"In  ridiculing  tlie  standard  historical  idea  that  early  man  won 
his  wives  with  a  club,  which  he  put  foi*ward  as  an  article  of  faith 
on  the  part  of  all  educated  people,  the  lecturer  said  that  the 
theory  assumed  that  early  woman  had  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion for  (>arly  man. 

"*lt  would  seem,'  he  contin\i<>d.  'to  argue  an  exaggerated 
and  unnatural  degree  of  delicacy,  which  is  certainly  not  self- 
evidcait  in  the  fact  of  such  a  simple  society.  I  could  not  under- 
stand why,  if  ])rimitive  man  was  so  very  rude,  primitive  woman 
sliould  be  so  absurdly  refined.' 

"Mr.  Chesterton  made  a  sort  of  text  for  his  lecture  of  Ai'temus 
Ward's  famous  remark  on  education: 

"'I  do  seriously  think,'  he  said,  'that  the  most  profound 
criticism  of  the  cultiire  of  our  time  can  be  found  in  a  sentence 
wfiich,  I  believe,  was  written  by  Artemus  Ward,  which  runs, 
I  think: 

"'"It  isn't  so  much  people's  ignorance  that  does  the  harm 
as  it  is  their  knowing  so  mauj'  things  that  ain't  so."' 


"Mr.  Chesterton  commented  on  two  other  famous  American 
quotations,  frankly  explaining  that  he  did  so  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  assumed  no  frivolous  attitude  toward  great  American 
sayings  and  was  quite  sincere  in  his  admiration  for  Artemus 
Ward's  condensed  wisdom.  He  quoted  'Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,'  adding: 

"'If  Patrick  Henry  could  arise  from  the  dea(J  and  revisit  the 


CHESTERTON    IX   THE   NEAR  E.\sr. 

F*icturcd  while  in  Palestine,  "  frantically  looking  for  beer  in  Beerslicba." 
— David  Wilson  in  The  Passing  Show  (London). 

land  of  the  living  and  see  the  vast  system  and  social  organiza- 
tion and  social  science  winch  now  controls,  he  would  probably 
simplifv  his  observation  and  sav: 
Give  me  death. 


TO  CHRISTIANIZE  THE  PARIS  STAGE— Henri  Gheon, 
a  French  dramatist,  proposes  "a  purely  Catholic  theater"  for 
Paris;  an  institution  which  will  "abandon  all  previous  theatrical 
motives  by  seeking  to  develop  a  greater  resi)ect  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity.  "  At  the  same  time  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Jules  Sleeg,  brings  forward  a  proposal 
for  "a  special  university  for  the  i)olice,"  where  they  would  be 
trained  "to  recognize  criminals  by  their  walk,  the  color  of  their 
hair  and  eyes,"  and  where  they  could  "study  the  information 
left  by  former '  police  chiefs."  Chesterton  might  find  a  field 
here  for  one  of  his  lectures  before  us.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Xew  York  Herald,  bringing  us  this  news,  however,  fancies  that 
Mr.  Gheon^s  proposal  might  render  Mr.  Stecg's  unnecessarj'. 
The  Gheon  idea  is  hke  this: 

"Mr.  Gheon  admits  that  th(>  French  stage  has  frequently 
produced  .something  really  admirable,  but  cont»>nds  that  the 
community  of  purpose  between  the  public  and  the  authors  has 
gradually  widened  until  the  stage  has  undertaken  to  produce 
things  of  such  a  vile  character  as  to  be  a  disgi-ace  to  the  French 
nation. 

"Mr.  Gheon  does  not  want  to  return  to  the  medieval  morality 
or  passion  plays,  but  would  restrict  the  suggested  theater  to 
])roductions  which  would  bear  tlie  closest  scrutiny  for  evil 
psyciiological  tendencies  lest  feeble-willed  Parisians  he  induced 
thereby  to  stray  from  the  narrow  path  of  Christianity  which 
INIr.  Gheon  apparently  considers  to  bo  better  paved  than  tho 
boulevards  lined  with  modern  revues " 


WOMAN  DEFYING  PAUL'S  DECREE 


IT  WOULD  BE  A  TERRIBLE  THING  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  ordain  women  to  the  ministry,  declares 
Dr.  C.  E,  Macartney  in  The  Presbyterian,  for,  besides  being 
•■  unscriptural,"  it  would  tend  to  the  "feminization"  of  our 
churches,  "increase  tenfold  the  occasions  for  scandal,  faction, 
and  unhappy  and  satanie  church 
quarreling,"  and  "dangerously 
increase  the  spread  of  heresy, 
schism,  error,  and  fanaticism." 
But,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
which  this  view  is  characteris- 
tic, woman  has  so  far  succeeded 
in  breaching  the  Pauline  barrier 
against  the  woman-preacher  that 
an  International  Women  Preach- 
ers' Association,  in  which  fifteen 
denominations  are  represented, 
has  been  organized.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  women  are  follow- 
ing the  trail  broken  by  Miss 
Emily  Grace  Briggs,  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  was  the  first  woman 
graduate  of  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal SeminarJ^  The  smaller  sects 
seem  readiest  to  accept  the  offi- 
cial ministrations  of  women,  but 
the  last  Methodist  General 
Conference  provided  for  licens- 
ing women  local  prachers,  and 
other  large  denominations  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to 
similar  innovations.  That  its 
readers  may  know  the  precise 
extent  to  which  their  sex  has 
succeeded  in  entering  the  pulpit 
and  the  higher  offices  of  the 
church.  The  Woman  Citizen  (New 
York)  presents  a  detailed  review 
of  the  subject  prepared  by  Mary 

Sumner  Boyd.  Some  months  ago,  she  writes,  a  questionnaire 
asking  whether  women  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  re- 
ceiving full  laity  rights  as  to  voting  and  holding  all  offices  in 
the  church  on  the  same  l^asis  as  men  was  sent  out  to  the 
hundred  largest  Protestant  sects  in  the  United  States.  About 
75  per  cent,  answered,  and  we  learn  that — 

"In  forty-three  sects,  or  considerably  more  than  half  the 
total  number  heard  from,  women  are  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
Most  of  these  are  small;  the  largest  arc  Unitarians,  Universal- 
ists,  Congregationalists,  Friends,  Christian  Scientists,  Christian 
Church,  Shakers,  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  United  Evangelical 
Church,  and,  if  this  can  strictly  be  classed  among  churches,  the 
Ethical  Culture  Society.  Besides  these,  women  are  ordained  in 
one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  Presbyterians;  in  two  of  the 
smaller  Methodist  sects;  in  five  small  Baptist  sects,  and  more 
than  a  score  of  others  not  so  well  known.  In  a  few  of  these 
women  are  not  appointed  to  the  highest  ministrj';  in  one,  for 
example,  they  do  not  have  the  title  or  all  the  functions  of  an 
elder,  in  another  they  can  not  perform  tlie  marriage  ceremony, 
and  in  the  rest  they  can  be  missionary  preaclu-rs  but  not  regular 
ministers.  This  means  that  they  are  freely  called  upon  for 
laborious  work,  carrying  no  honors.  The  Free  Methodists  ha^•e 
1,200  male  ministers,  regular  and  circuit-riders,  and  200  women 


circuit-riders.  Primitive  Methodists  do  not  ordain  women,  but 
are  glad  to  welcome  in  their  pulpits  those  ordained  by  other 
churches,  and  another  sect  has  somewhat  the  same  practise. 

"In  almost  all.  if  not  all.  these  churches  women  have  been 
eligible  for  ordination  from  the  beginning,  in  some  cases  that 
beginning  being  as  long  ago  as  150  or  even  250  years." 


MISS    MADELINE    SOUTHARD,    OF    IvANSAS, 

First  President  of  the  International  Women  Preachers'  Associa- 
tion, organized  "  to  develop  acquaintance  and  fellowship  among 
women  preachei-s,  to  secure  ecclesiastical  rights  for  women,  and 
to  encourage  young  women  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  ministry." 


The  sects  in  which  women  may 
preach  have  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  women  in  their  congre- 
gations and  many  thousands  of 
))reachers,  but  the  actual  num- 
ber of  women  preachers,  we  are 
told,  is  small.  The  Universalist 
Church  estimates  that  women 
form  about  3  per  cent,  of  its 
ministry,  says  the  writer;  the 
Reformed  Chtu^ch  in  America  re- 
ports that  it  has  no  ruling  against 
the  ordination  of  women,  but 
that  no  woman  has  ever  applied. 
Only  three  report  a  majority  of 
women,  according  to  the  survey 
— the  Pentecostal  Bands,  the 
Shakers,  and  the  Pillar  of  Fire. 
"l)odies  where  the  prophetic  or 
evangelical  character  recognized 
in  women  in  the  Old  Testament 
seems  to  be  used  to  advantage." 
The  last  has  only  five  men  as 
against  eighty-one  women.  In 
many  sects  the  ruling  on  the 
subject  of  sex  seems  to  be  left, 
in  part  at  any  rate,  to  the 
individual  congregations.  For 
instance: 


"The  secretary  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Free  and  North- 
ern Baptists,  who  reports  his 
church  as  ordaining  women,  adds: 
'  As  for  other  Baptists,  a  different 
practise  prevails  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Congrega- 
tions of  certain  of  these  sects  have  ordained  them  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.' 

"The  Disciples  of  Christ  report:  'Each  congregation  follo^\^ 
its  own  desires  in  these  matters,  but  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  women  should  be  given  eqtial  consideration.' 

"Over  thirty  sects,  great  and  small,  deny  women  the  right 
to  officiate  anil  some  of  these  deny  them  laity  rights  also. 
Among  these  are  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Con- 
gregational, and  some  small  Baptist  organizations,  and  all 
Presbyterian  bodies  except  that  known  as  the  Cumberland. 
A  minority,  tho  a  small  one,  adopts  a  stiff-necked  attitude. 
Among  these  are  the  Mennonites,  spoken  of  before,  and  the 
Swedenborgians,  who  do  not  ordain  women  and  'do  not  think 
it  orderly-  so  to  do.'" 

The  Moravians  tise  women  as  acolytes  in  the  communion. 
Officials  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  report  that  "a 
movement  is  on  foot  looking  to  the  end  that  at  the  next  gen- 
eral council  they  be  given  the  right  to  ordination  and  full 
equality  in  the  church."  The  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  said 
to  be  hospitable  to  the  idea  of  a  changed  status  for  women,  and 
"both    Northern    and    Southern     Baptist    conventions    have 
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receatly  increased,  or  considered  increasing,  the  laity  rights  of 
women,  while  many  individual  congregations  have  done  so  as 
far  as  local  affairs  were  concerned."  Some  gains  have  been 
made  by  women  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  their  progress 
here  is  slow.  At  the  last  triennial  convention  an  effort  was 
made  to  gain  for  them  full  laity  rights  in  the  convention,  but 
the  measure  will  not  be  acted  on  imtil  the  convention  in  1922. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Northern)  the  question  of  increas- 
ing woman's  privileges  and  of  her  ordination  is  pending. 

In  actual  fact,  not  many  women  do  serve  as  ministers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  survey — 

" Congregationalists  report  only  'a  score  or  more';  Disciples 
of  Christ,  500  men  as  against  2  women;  American  Christians, 
1,019  men,  68  women;  American  Brethren,  400  men,  25  women; 
Brotherhood  Church,  200  men,  10  women;  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery, 964  men,  25  women;  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
1,250  men,  350  women;  Unitarians,  491  men,  14  women; 
United  Baptists  of  Maine,  240  men,  5  women;  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  88  men,  1  woman;  Brethren  Church,  198  men,  10 
women." 

PRIEST   AND   PREACHER   ON 
THE   STAGE 

SELDOM  DOES  THE  STAGE  represent  the  Protestant 
minister  as  being  anything  but  an  "effeminate  fool,"  and 
too  often  without  excuse,  it  is  further  alleged,  he  is  made 
the  butt  of  every  cartoonist's  power  of  ridicule.  The  matter 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment  and  complaint  before,  l)ut 
now  the  Public  Morals  Board  of  the  M(>tliodist  Episcopal 
Church,  aroused  by  the  lampoons  and  burlesques  with  which 
their  own  and  kindred  clergymen  are  so  frequently  satirized, 
exhorts  Protestant  ministry  and  laity  not  to  tolerate  any  fur- 
ther such  gratuitous  rei)r()ach.  The  Board  takes  note  of  thn 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  demands  and  gets  proper 
treatment  for  stage  representations  of  the  priesthood,  and  no 
less  for  the  Protestant  minister  is  to  be  required  at  the  hands 
of  playwright  and  producer.  It  is]  recognized  that  some  Prot- 
estants may  attribute*  "siK-h  misrepresentations  in  the  movies 
and  in  the  the'aters  to  Jewish  i)rejii(lice  again-<t  the  Christian 
religion,"  but  the  Board  disclaims  such  a  th(>ory,  and  asserts 
that  it  does  not  believe  the  .Jews  in  this  industry  "would  con- 
tinue anything  that  would  seem  to  give  cover  to  such  a  mis- 
understanding of  their  motives."  In  refer<>nce  to  criticism  of 
the  so-called  blue  laws,  ])roliil)ition,  or  i)urilanism,  the  Board 
urges  that  "these  things  when  sulijected  to  contemptuous 
ridicule  should  not  be  ick'ntified  with  Protestantism."  The 
Methodists'  action  meets  with  almost  unanimous  approval. 
As  reported  in  the  j)ress,  the  })ron()uiicenu'nt  declares: 

"On  the  stage  and  in  m()ti()n-|)i('t  nres  lh<'  Protestant  minister 
is  seldom  reprt^senled  except  us  an  efl'eminate  fool.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  cluirches  are  exhorted  to  be  liberal,  to 
take  humor  as  humor  and  to  be  slow  to  wnitli.  l?ut  tlu>  mem- 
bers of  the  Ronum  Catholic  Cluircli  do  not  tolerate  such  treat- 
ment of  their  priesthood,  which  is  always  represented  on  the 
.stage  and  elsewiiere  in  a  most  favoraltle  way,  and  whos(>  r(>ligion 
is  treated  witli  consideration.  TJie  Calliolics  are  to  hv  com- 
mendiul.  The  timi'  has  come  also  when  Protestants  should  not 
tolcTate  any  other  than  courteous  tn-atment  of  their  religion 
and  ministry. 

"The  matter  is  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  preachers' 
meetings  not  only  of  Metliodist  but  of  all  other  denominations 
throughout  the  country;  to  the  entire  religious  press  and  tlie 
entire  Methodist  ministry.  Protestant  ministers  everywhere 
are  being  asked  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  their 
congi'c>gations  and  are  requested  to  ri'port  any  violations  of 
ordinary  courtesy  to  the  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition, 
and  Public  Morals,  which  will  make  them  public 

"All  thati  the  Protestant  churches  want  is  the  courtesy  ac- 
corded to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  they  are  going  to 
get  it  if  possible." 

"All  success  to  this  campaign!"  exclaims  the  Nashville 
ChriHtian  Advocate  (Methodist).     The  ollcuse  cries  to  heaven: 


"Newspapers  and  playhouses  that  would  not  dare  to  reflect 
in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  fairly 
reek  with  ridicule  in  some  form  of  the  Protestant  ministry.  So 
far  these  lampooners  have  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way 
without  protest.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  emulate  the  Catholics 
in  demanding  at  least  respectful  treatment." 

The  Presbyterian  also  agrees  that  the  Methodist  resolution 
and  declaration  of  principles  "is  as  it  should  be."  The  min- 
ister, it  is  urged,  "stands  before  the  community  as  the  expo- 
nent of  high  pubhc  morals.  It  is  time  that  a  stop  should  be 
put  to  covert  flings  against  him  and  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God." 

This  tendency  of  theater  and  newspaper  to  caricature  rep- 
resentatives of  the  pulpit  is  not  limited  to  the  Protestants, 
says  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  which  complains  that 
"what  the  Protestant  ministry  has  suffered  from  contemptuous 
treatment  bj'  cartoonists,  WTiters,  and  actors  is  insignificant  to 
the  wrong  that  has  been  and  is  being  done  to  the  Jews  as  a 
body."  Therefore,  "it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  President  Taylor 
and  the  Methodist  ^Morals  Board  will  succeed  in  their  efforts  and 
that  the  movements  they  are  inaugurating  will  become  general." 

But  cartoonist  and  satirist  are  not  without  their  friend  at 
court,  for  the  Rev.  John  Roach  St^-aton,  a  prominent  Baptist 
pastor  of  New  York,  believes  i)rofessional  jokesmiths  have  as 
much  right  to  prick  preachers  with  their  shafts  as  they  have 
to  hurl  them  at  any  one  else.  Says  Dr.  Straton,  as  he  is  quoted 
in  The  Fourth  Estate  (New  York): 

"I  certainly  would  not  be  in  favor  of  any  action  to  stop  the 
lampooning  of  clergymen.  I  think  that  cartoonists  and  news- 
paper men  have  just  as  much  right  to  handle  preachers  roughly 
as  any  one  else.  There  should  be  no  wire-fence  entanglement 
surrounding  preachers." 


LATIN   AMERICA   DRYING   UP 


C( 
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ilIE  UNITKD  STATES  WILL  NEVER  BE  BONE 
dry,"  says  John  F.  Kramer,  i)rohibiti()n  commissioner, 
and  observers  agree  with  him  to  the  extent  at  least 
that  absolute  aridity  will  nev«'r  be  effected  until  the  dry  flag 
Hies  from  the  north  pole  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  That  event  .so 
devoutly  desired  by  prohibitionists  is  coming,  tho  perhaps  with 
glacierlike  slowness.  The  ])roiiil>ition  movement  is  spreading 
over  both  the  American  continents.  Reports  from  Latin  America 
say  that  the  abolition  of  liquor  there  is  being  received  with 
popular  favor,  and  .some  believe  that  the  final  disposal  of  alcohol 
will  be  effected  in  the  Latin  countries  south  of  us  more  rapidly 
than  was  the  case  in  the  United  States.  At  present  the  United 
States  forms  an  oasis,  legally  speaking,  in  a  large  area  of  wetness. 
But  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Robert  Hercod,  of  Switzerland,  before 
(he  last  Interiuitioiuil  Congress  against  Alcoholism  in  Washing- 
ton, that  in  fifteen  years  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  drink  will  have 
been  abolished  in  all  countries  seems  to  be  nearer  fulfilment 
in  the  western  hemisphere  than  the  public  is  generally  aware. 
The  campaign  is  on  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Patagonia.  "The 
masses  and  governing  classes  are  participators,"  wTites  Dr.  Juan 
O.  (lonzalez  in  The  Missioiinrij  Rciicw  of  the  World,  "and  the 
subject  is  discust  by  the  papers  and  magazines.  Legislators 
l)ropose  and  apv)rov(>  laws  in  this  direction.  There  are  few 
))r()bl(>ms  to-day  that  are  more  universally  discust  by  the  Latin 
republics  than  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  alcohol."  The 
writer  quotes  from  Kl  i'nirersal,  the  newsjiaper  with  the  largest 
circulation  in  Mexico,  to  the  effect  that  in  several  Mexican 
states  tho  "dry"  law  has  gone  into  effect.  In  Bogota,  Co- 
lombia, congressional  action  against  liquor  has  been  sought,  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  antialcoholic  problem  must  be  met  squarely,  and  advance 
must  bo  made  despite  the  obstacles."  Said  I^e.^ident  Julio 
Acosta  of  Costa  Rica:    "We  must  combat  alcoholism  by  all 
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means  possible,  as  it  opposes  every  ideal  of  greatness  and  cul- 
ture." Stringent  regulations  in  regard  to  inebriety  are  enforced 
in  the  Costa  Rica  public  offices.  In  Brazil,  says  the  writer, 
"a  law  has  been  proposed  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  on  hohdays  and  restricting  the  sale  during  the  rest  of 
the  week;  also  prohibiting  bars  near  schools  and  colleges." 
Uruguay  is  in  line,  and  here  "energetic  measures  have  been 
adopted"  and  "an  active  campaign  started  for  the  declaration 
of  a  'dry'  nation."  Dr.  Estanislao  S.  Zeballo,  an  eminent  juris- 
consult, has  prepared  for  the  Argentine  Congress  a  law  against 
the  use  of  liquor,  which  La  Cajyital  is  quoted  as  saying  "comes 
at  an  opportune  time.  The  initiatives  tending  to  eliminate 
slowly  the  consumption  of  drinks  of  this  nature  must  be  com- 
plemented by  the  total  suppression  of  the  sale  of  liquors  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  the  consumer."  In  Chile  there  are  now 
certain  restrictions  in  force,  and  some  regions  are  under  prohi- 
bition. In  addition,  new  projects  tending  toward  absolute  pro- 
hibition have  recently  been  presented  to  Congress.  The  steve- 
dores in  Punta  Arenas  recently  refused  to  unload  from  vessels 
any  cases  containing  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  writer  quotes 
from  a  press  dispatch  from  Santiago  that  "movements  .  .  . 
have  been  started  by  workers  in  the  nitrate-  and  coal-fields  in 
favor  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  on  pay-days."  To  give 
further  weight  to  his  belief  that  Latin  America  is  going  dry,  the 
writer  quotes  from  La  Prensa  (New  York),  the  Spanish  paper 
of  largest  circulation  in  the  United  States: 

"Inspired  without  a  doubt  by  the  example  of  the  United 
States  and  animated  by  the  praiseworthy  desire  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  people,  several  Hispanic-American  statisticians 
have  delivered  themselves  with  ardor  and  earnestness  to  the 
task  of  obtaining  from  their  respective  countries  laws  condu- 
cive to  the  restriction,  if  not  suppres.sion,  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  as  a  drink.  In  the  parliaments  of  Argentina,  Chile, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  other 
countries,  projects  of  this  nature  have  been  presented  and  dis- 
cust  with  the  interest  that  so  grave  a  problem  demands.  Public 
opinion  in  all  these  countries  has  been  in  accord  in  appreciating 
the  necessity  that  energetic  measures  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible  establishing  prudent  laws  that  will  protect  the  people 
from  the  danger  of  alcoholism." 

This  authority  believes  that  the  antiliquor  campaign  in 
Latin  America  will  be  more  rapid  than  it  was  in  North  America, 
and  says  enthusiastically: 

"Whoever  studies  the  advances  and  retrogressions  of  the 
prohibition  campaign  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  or  the  last  fifty,  can  not  but  feel  very  optimistic 
on  examining  the  present  activities  in  Latin  America.  The  pro- 
hibition campaign  in  the  United  States  was,  in  the  early  days, 
ridiculed  by  the  press,  politicians,  statisticians,  and  ministers 
of  different  denominations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antialco- 
holic  campaign  in  Latin  America  is  in  universal  favor,  patron- 
ized by  the  masses  and  a  large  part  of  the  ruling  classes,  de- 
fended by  the  press,  and  seriously  discust  in  scientific  societies 
and  colegislative  bodies.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  defenders  of  prohibition  and  temperance  are  not  going  to 
meet  with  obstacles.  King  Alcohol  can  not  be  dethroned  with- 
out a  fierce  battle.  He  will  invoke  the  aid  of  degenerate  poli- 
ticians, of  demoralizing  vices,  of  degrading  industries." 

The  campaign,  we  are  told,  must  be  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  South- Americans,  and — 

"Anything  that  directly  or  indirectly  appears  to  indicate  an 
aspect  of  imposition,  of  tutelage,  or  even  of  guidance,  must  be 
avoided.  Latin  America  is  proud  of  her  civilization,  her  liberty, 
her  sovereignty,  and  the  methods  she  employs  in  the  unraveling 
of  her  problems.  If  the  enemies  of  alcoholism  adopt  any  im- 
posing or  dominating  attitude,  they  will  fail.  The  love  of  in- 
dividual liberty  is  more  intense  in  Latin  America  than  it  is  in 
North  America.  Again,  if  friends  of  prohibition  present  them- 
selves as  representatives  of  a  superior  civilization,  and,  for  this 
reason,  adopt  the  attitude  of  protector  or  tutor  of  other  people 
of  an  inferior  or  deficient  civilization,  they  will  fail.  Latin 
America  prefers  to  develop  her  own  civilization,  and  without 
the  help  or  cooperation  of  other  nations  if  they  take  the  atti- 
tude of  tutors." 


1920  AMONG   THE   CHURCHES 

WHEN  THE  CHURCHES  CEASE  TO  GROW  it  is 
"very  much  Uke  the  stoppage  of  heart-throbs  in  the 
human  body,"  and  it  is  cause  for  congratulation  that 
they  are  said  to  be  recovering  from  the  debility  and  losses 
caused  by  the  war.  During  1919  few  of  them  were  able  to 
hold  their  own,  we  are  told.  Their  ingathering  was  not  large 
enough  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  death,  expulsion,  and 
losses  due  to  removals  and  other  causes.  Denominations  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  of  41,000,000  members  reported  a  net 
increase  of  only  56,000.  This  stagnation,  pointing  to  inertia 
was  a  bad  sign.  But  during  the  year  just  jiassed  there  was 
at  least  measurable  prosperity,  writes  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  in 
The  Christian  Herald,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The 
year  was  one  of  ingathering. 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  example,  reports  for 
the  3^ear  a  net  gain  of  more  than  183,000  members,  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  is  the  largest  increase  for  a  long  time.  It 
follows  a  net  loss  in  1919,  in  the  United  States  only,  of  nearly 
70,000. 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(Northern),  which  in  1919  had  a  net  loss  of  nearly  29,000,  gained 
in  1920  34,072,  which,  tho  not  up  to  the  average  for  the  three 
years  preceding  1918,  more  than  makes  good  the  loss  of  1919. 

"Other  churches,  including  the  Northern  and  Southern  Bap- 
tist Conventions  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
have  had  a  good  year  in  1920,  and  the  total  increase  of  mem- 
bership in  all  the  churches  will  again  rise  in  the  hundred  thou- 
sands, and  with  the  gain  in  church  membership  we  shall  have 
undoubtedly  increases  in  membership  in  the  Sunday-schools 
and  Young  People's  societies." 

The  number  of  denominations  was  reduced  by  one,  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church  uniting  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  An. erica  (Northern).  The  success  of  tho 
union  of  three  large  Luthei-an  bodies — the  General  Synod,  the 
General  Council,  and  the  United  Synod.  South — was  emphasized, 
says  the  writer,  at  the  second  convention  in  October  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Negotiations  for  the  unification 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  have  not  yet  been  renewed.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  former  church  rejected  last  May  the  basis  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  commissions,  but  proposed  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  by  a  different  method.  In  general,  the  writer  finds 
that — 

"Increased  activity  in  home  and  foreign  mission  fields  has 
resulted  from  increased  receipts  from  'drives'  or  campaigns 
by  most  of  the  denominations.  Evangelization  has  been  more 
extensive  and  successful,  largely  through  pastoral  effort.  Relig- 
ious education  has  advanced  and  the  theological  seminaries 
have  filled  up.  Increase  of  ministerial  salaries  has  been  quite 
general,  and  normal  conditions  once  more  invite  increase  of 
spiritual  activities  and  the  full  round  of  church  work. 

"The  Russian  Church  in  America  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
Americanization,  and  is  hereafter  to  celebrate  its  ritual  in 
English,  ceasing  to  be  a  foreign  church,  under  foreign  domina- 
tion, at  least  while  Bolshevik  rule  continues  in  Russia,  and 
endeavoring  to  turn  its  communicants  toward  American  ideals. 

"One  thing  is  increasingly  evident,  the  world  is  not  turning 
from  but  toward  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  facing  the 
world  with  its  divine  message  more  confidently  and  hopefully 
than  ever  before." 

According  to  the  Catholic  Directory,  we  learn  from  The 
Monitor  (Catholic),  there  was  an  increase  of  186,229  in  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  country  during  the  past  year.  The 
total  Catholic  population  in  the  United  States  is  given  as  17,- 
735,533.  "A  deplorable  development,"  it  is  noted,  "was  recru- 
descence of  bigotry,  particularly  in  the  South."  Hov/cver,  the 
Catholic  Church  seems  to  be  "flourishing  everywhere  in  this 
country,"  tho  "concerted  Catholic  action  is  required  if  the 
dangers  threatening  on  all  sides  are  to  be  averted." 
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THESE   DEALERS   SELL  CAN  TILE  VER   SHOES 


"It  is  a  wondrous  thing,  the  human  foot,  but  it  is  seldom  a  thing  of 
beauty.  It  can  sometimes  be  very  ugly,  even  in  the  fairest  and 
highest  and  most  gifted  of  her  sex;  and  then  it  is  of  an  ugliness  to 
chill  and  kill  romance,  and  scatter  love's  young  dream,  and  almost 
break  the  heart.  A  nd  all  for  the  sake  of  a  ridiculously  high  heel 
and  a  pointed  toe — mean  things,  at  the  best!" — du  maurier. 


Like  the  human  foot — 
the  proper  shoe 
has  a  flexible  arch 


"  In  the  natural  foot  the  arch  is  flexible  and  plays 
an  important  part  in  every  step.  When  the  shank 
of  the  shoe  is  stifT,  this  natural  movement  is  pre- 
ventctl  and  the  muscles  deteriorate  from  disuse. 
Ability  to  maintain  the  necessary-  strength  of  the 
foot  depends  upon  allowing  the  foot  muscles  free 
action.     The  shank  of  the  shoe  should  be  flexible." 

— Augusta  Rucker,  M.D.,  in  January  McCall's. 


Akron — Graner- Powers,  7 1 S.  Main  St. 
.\sbury  Park — Best  Sl)oc  Co. 
.•\slifville — .Anthony  JJros. 
.\tlanta — Carlton  Slioc  &  Clo.  Co. 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Haltiinore — VVni.  Ihilin  &  Co. 
Battle  Creek — Halilnian's  Bootery 
Birnn'nghain — Louis  Saks  Clo.  Co. 
Boston — -Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
BridRcport— \V.  K.  Mollan 
Brookhii — 414  l'"ulton  St. 
Buffalo— 6.5<>  Main  , Si.    ' 
Butti — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Charleston — J.  V.  Condon  S:  .Son- 
Chicago — M  E.  Randoli)h  St. 
Cincinnati — The  Mc.\li)in  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner- Powers  Co. 
Colnnihus,  Miss. — Simon  I.oeb's 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  .Shoe  Co. 
Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  S:  Son 
Des  Moines— VV.  L.  White  Co. 
Detroit— T.J  .Jackson. l<M':..\danisAv. 
Klizabeth— GiBl's.  10,S3  Elizabeth  .\v. 
lilniira— C.  W.  O'Shea 
El  Paso— Popular  D.  G.  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Harrisburg — Orner's  Boot  Shop 
Hartford— 86  Pratt  .St. 
Houston— VV.  C.  Munn  Co.  (Co. 

Hu!itington,W.\'a. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  .A.Nres  &  Co. 
Jack.sonvillc — Golden 's  Bootery 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — Jones  Store  Co. 
Kansas  Cit\ ,  Kan — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lincoln — Ma\er  Bros.  Co. 
Los  .Angeles — .SO.S  Pantages  BIdg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 


Mi-ridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.  South 
Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Mobile — Level  Best  .Shoe  Store 
Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 
Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark — Hahne  &  Co. 
New  Haven — Edw.  ^^llley  Co. 
New  Orleans— D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 
New  York— 22  W.  MHh  St. 
Omaha— .?0K  So.  ISth  .St. 
Philadelphia— L«)0  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbauni  Co. 
I'lainfield— M.  C.  \'an  Arsdale 
Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Mcllhenny,  Inc. 
I'rovidence — The  Boston  Store 
Ueading — S.  S.  Shweriner 
Rochester — 48  East  .Ave. 
Roi  kford— D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City— Walker  Bros.  Co. 
Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 
Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 
Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield,  Mass. — I'"orbis  S:  Wallace 
Stamford — L.  Spelke  it  Son 
Syracuse — L?6  S.  Salina  St. 
Taconia — Rhodes  Bros. 
Terre  Hauti' — Otto  C.  Hornung 
Trenton — H.  M.  \'oorhccs  &.  Bro. 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
X'ancouver — Hudson  Bay  Co. 
Walla  Walla— Gardner  &  Co. 
Washington— Wm.  Hahn  &  Co. 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima— Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St, 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 


C.ANTILEVER  SHOES  have  the  flexible 
shank  which  allows  the  foot  free  action 
and  supreme  comfort.  No  strip  of  rigid  metal 
lies  concealed  in  the  arch  of  these  shoes  as  in 
all  ordinary  shoes. 

W  hen  you  lace  a  Cantilever  Shoe,  the  flex- 
ible shank  is  drawn  up  snugly  under  the  arch 
of  your  foot,  giving  restful  support.  The  arch 
muscles  are  free  to  maintain — or  regain — their 
natural  strength  by  the  mere  act  of  exercise. 
Ihus  are  weak  or  fallen  arches — and  other 
ills — avoided  or  corrected. 

In  addition.  Cantilever  Shoes  have  further 
characteristics  which  make  them  more  com- 
fortable and  more  efficient  than  ordinary  shoes. 
A  natural  sole  line.  Room  for  the  toes  with- 
out crowding.  Ciood  heels,  rightly  placed. 
An  extensive  range  of  widths  and  lengths  to 
insure  perfect  fit. 

And  they  have  a  grace  of  contour  and  the 
unmistakable  "quality  look "  which  harmon- 
izes with  the  most  distinguished  apparel. 
Prices  are  reasonable. 


If  no  dealer  listed  above  is  near  you,  the 
Manufacturers,  IMousic  I'v  Bukt  Co., 
I  Carlton  A\enue,  Hroi>kl\ii,  N.  Y.,  will 
mail  \ou  the  Cantilo\er  .Shoe  Booklet 
and  the  address  of  a  nearby  dealer. 


/^antilever 
VShoe 


/or  Men 
Ivonien 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


1 


WHO  shall  say  how  far  justified  is  Mr. 
Hardy's  pessimism?  Instead  of 
opening  the  door  to  a  new  year  with  danc- 
ing and  mirth,  a  humane  act  might  be  such 
as  Hardy  depicts  in  his  Athenceum  poem  as 
the  "new  style."  Some  jiewspapers,  not 
so  affrighted  as  he,  bade  1920  adieu  with  a 
shudder  and  a  good  riddance,  but  theirs 
was  a  blinder  confidence  in  the  future: 

AT  THE  ENTERING  OF  THE 
NEW  YEAR 

Bt  Thomas  Haedy 
I 

(OLD    STYLE) 

Our  songs  went  up  and  out  the  chimney. 

And  roused   the  home-gone  husbandmen; 

Our  allemands,  our  heys,  poussettings, 

Om-  hands-across  and  back  again, 

Sent  rhythmic  tlirobbings  through  the  casements 

On  to  the  white  higliway. 
Where  nigh  ted  farers  paused  and  nuittered, 

"Keep  it  up  well  do  they!" 

The  contrabasso's  measured  booming 
Sped,  as  the  old  year  touched  his  bounds. 
To  shepherds  at  their  midnight  lambings. 
To  stealthy  poachers  on  their  rounds; 
And  everybody  caught  full  duly 

The  notes  of  our  delight. 
As  Time  unrobed  the  Youth  of  promise 

Hailed  by  our  sanguine  sight. 

II 

(new  style) 

We  stand  in  the  dusk  of  a  pine-tree  limb. 
As  if  to  give  ear  to  the  muffled  peal. 
Brought  or  withheld  at  the  breeze's  wliim ; 
But  our  truest  heed  is  to  words  that  steal 
From  the  mantled  form  that  looms  in  the  gray. 
And  seems,  so  far  as  our  sense  can  see. 
To  feature  bereaved  humanity. 
As  it  sighs  to  the  imminent  year  its  say: 

"O  stay  without,  O  stay  without? 

Calm  comely  Youth,  untasked,  untired; 

Tho  stars  irradiate  thee  about 

Thy  entrance  here  is  undesired. 

Open  the  gate  not,  mystic  one: 
Must  we  avow  what  we  would  close  confine? 
With  thee,  good  friend,  we  would  have  converse 
none. 

Albeit  the  fault  may  not  be  tliine." 

The  song  of  cities  is  unending.  This 
one  which  the  New  York  Erening  Post 
brings  forward  is  a  clever  revealing  by  the 
turns  of  a  kaleidoscope.  It  is  any  city 
big  enough  to  hold  all  that  makes  a  city: 

THE  GREAT  KALEIDOSCOPE 

By  Frederic  B.  Bard 

Look  la  my  lens,  and  behold : 

Towers  and  steeples  aiid  windowed  walls 

Roofed  in  the  sky. 

Waterways  fringed  with  a  forest  of  masts 

From  the  seven  seas. 

Thoroughfares  jammed  with  the  traffic  of  trade. 

Avenues  brilliant  with  Fashion's  parade. 

Boulevards  stately  with  homes, 

Mile  upon  mile. 

Fever  of  business,  riot  of  pleasure,  luxury's  crest. 

Turn  me  a  bit: 

Rickety  tenements,  nondescript  shops. 

Block  after  block. 

Clutter  of  fire-escapes,  motley  of  clothes-lines. 

Slatternly  groups  at  windows  and  doors 

Gossiping,  quarreling. 

Sallow-faced  children  swarming  the  walks, 

Push-carts  and  pedlers  lining  the  curbs. 

Infinite  rubbish,  myriad  odors,  babel  of  tongues. 

Turn  me  again: 

Hospitals  perfect  in  system  and  skill. 


Healing  the  sick. 

Charities  splendid  in  purpose  and  means. 

Serving  the  poor. 

Churches  and  missions  salvaging  souls, 

Settlement-liouses  teaching  of  homes, 

Libraries,  museums,  artizans'  schools. 

Feeding  the  mind,  training  the  hand. 

Once  again  turn: 

Deft-fingered  gamblers  in  palace  and  den 

Fleecing  their  dupes. 

Keen-witted  swindlers  in  office  and  mart 

Floating  their  frauds. 

Pickpockets  busy  with  crowds. 

Burglars  dividing  their  loot. 

Fugitive  autos  speeding  from  crime. 

Their  victim  inside  or  back  stark  pn  a  stan-. 

And  on  alley  and  side  street  and  white-lighted  way 

Dance-hall  and  brothel  and  dive 

Flaunting  their  sinister  lures. 

T  am  the  City,  ponder  me  well! 

Marvel  my  glories,  shrink  from  my  squalor, 

Pity  my  shame. 

Readers  of  Knut  Hamsun  ma3'  see  him  j 
indicated  here  in  the  first  of  these  printed 
by  The  Grinnell  Review  as  a  group  of 
Chicago  poems.  Hamsun,  according  to 
the  legend  of  him,  once  served  as  conductor 
on  a  Van  Buren  Street  ear,  and  we  can 
imagine  his  mind  busy  with  themes  like 
these,  since  it  is  said  he  was  often  vague  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  car  itself: 

VAN   BUREN  STREET  CAR 

By  Clifford  Franklin  Gessler 

We  did  not  know  what  he  meant. 

But  we  loved  the  gleam  in  his  eyes  when  he  said: 

"Child  with  pinched  face. 

Boarding  the  car  in  the  grim  winter  morning 

.\s  the   wind    heaps  dun   masses  of  dust  around 

your  slender  ankles, 
I  shall  remember  you  when  the  iron  wind 
Hurls  red  mist  over  the  barricade 
And  strong  shoulders  go  down  under  a  sea  of  iron, 
And  there  is  no  relenting. 

"I  shall  remember,  and  say: 

For  this,  and  for  thousands  like  her, 

That    there   may  be  for  them  joy,  and  a  ti-ee  of 

rest. 
After  the  cruel  years  of  toiling,  a  rose — 
Stand,  comrades,  a  wall  of  succor! 

"And  in  the  last  hour 

I  shall  smile  at  the  pale  wraiths  of  the  dawn, 

Remembering " 

LOOP  MORNING 

By  Clifford  Franklin  Gessler 

Day  rides  into  the  Loop 

With  shrieking  of  iron  wheels. 
Staccato  of  leathern  heels 

And  the  mist  over  all. 

Chicago  flows  into  the  Loop 

In  the  half  light  of  the  pale  sim 
To  the  tasks-  that  never  are  done 

And  the  gray  weariness. 

Some  bodies  of  American  soldiers  are 
being  returned  from  France;  the  majority 
will  perhaps  lie  in  the  fields  where  they 
fell.  The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 
prints  lines  that  fitly  express  the  feeling 
of  those  who  see  these  returning  catafalques: 

A  BOY  GOES  BY 
By  Theodore  H.  Boice 

Hats  off! 

A  boy  goes  by — 

A  boy  who  in  the  golden  flush  of  youth 

Went  forth  to  battle  for  the  truth! 


The  joys  of  home  he  left  behind, 
The  mother's  kiss,  the  friends  so  kind. 
That  he  might  help  to  overthrow 
Humanity's  most  ruthless  foe. 
And  gladdened  were  his  eyes  to  see 
The  old  flag  there  in  Picardy. 

Hats  off! 

The  boy  goes  by — 

For  he  in  honor  has  returned 

To  those  who  ever  for  him  yearned. 

Alas!  there  are  no  welcoming  cheers. 

For  throats  are  choked  when  there  are  tears. 

But  comrades  who  were  in  the  fight 

For  God,  for  home,  and  for  the  right. 

Are  following  him  with  measured  tread, 

And  with  Old  Glory  overhead. 

Hats  off! 

Uncover  every  head! 

The  boy  who  passes  by  is  dead! 

To  God  and  home  and  country  true 

He  died  for  me — he  died  for  you. 

Hats  off! 

A  hero  passes  by! 

Pay  him  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 


Browning  loved  to  celebrate  the  folly  of 
prudence  in  matters  of  love  and  mating. 
Here  is  the  theme  again  in  the  January 
Poetry,  showing  that  men  often  fail  of  imagi- 
nation for  two  and  concentrate  on  what  is 
solely  for  one — that  is,  themselves: 

FEEL  OF  BRAMBLES 

By  Hazel  Rawson  Cades 

She  will  bear  Jiim  cliildren  with  straight  backs 

and  sturdy  limbs. 
Clear-eyed  children  with  untroubled  minds. 
]\Iine  would  have  been  brown  things,  questioners— 
With  little  hoofs,  I  think; 
Lovers  of  wind  and  rain 
And  twisted  brambly  paths  over  the  hills. 
But  he  was  afraid — afraid  of  the  brown-hoofed 

ones; 
And  more  afraid  that  sometimes. 
As  we  grew  old  together, 
I  would  sUp  away  from  him  to  the  hills; 
Where  he — because  of  gout,    or  girth,   or  civic 

dignity — 
Could  not  come  after. 

He  need  not  have  been  troubled: 
Long  before  that  I  should  have  lost  the  feel  of 
brambles. 

If  all  the  great  lies  are  proved  such,  we 
should  no  doubt  stiU  manufacture  them 
anew  for  the  sake  of  the  thrill  in  believing 
in  them.  The  poet  in  The  New  Witness 
(London)  thus  sets  at  naught  the  work  of 
the  most  painstaking  of  historical  critics: 

ON  THE  MYTH  OF  THE  BORGIAS 

By  Charles  Williams 

There  was  no  Borgia  venom;  Gaudia  fell 

Under  no  sword  of  Caesar's;  doubtless,  so. 
And  our  cool  judgments  are  content  to  know 
That  such  a  marriage  group  of  heaven  and  hell 
Was  never  throned  within  th'   ItaUan  selle. 
Nor  evil  brimmed  to  such  an  overflow. 
But  our  magnificent  dreams  around  the  glow 
Of  infinite  wickedness  compass  still,  where  dwell 
Pomps  of  our  own  undared  impossible  sin, 
Tumultuously  potent,  marvelously  beautiful: 
Where,  in  a  superhuman  mystery 
Of  Christ  and  Lucifer,  bearing  those  dire 
three. 
The  Pope  and  the  Pope's  children,  ramps  within 
The  fields  of  Christendom  a  Borgian  bull. 
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It's  a  Joy 

To  Clean  Your 

Teeth  with  Klenzo 


EVEN  the  cliilclrcn  find  that  Cool, 
Clean,  Klenzo  Feeling  as  refreshing 
as  grown-ups  do. 

And  the  reason  is  this:  Klenzo  Dental 
Creme,  in  a  natural  way,  frees  the  teeth, 
gums,  and  mouth  ot  those  secretions 
which  foster  germs,  acidity,  and  decay. 

I'Or  Klenzo  is  designed  to  mauitain 
normal,  health)  mouth  conditions.  1  hat 
is  why  you  can  safely  give  it  to  your 
children,  knowing  that  it  will  whiten 
their  teeth  and  stimulate,  without  in- 
juring, the  growing  gum  tissue. 

Klenzo  Dental  Creme  is  made  to  con- 
form   to   a   scientific    standard,   with    all 


the  technical  skill  that  the  resources  of 
a  great  institution  can  supply.  You  rim 
no  risk  in  using  Klenzo. 

Learn  at  first  hand  how  to  have  white 
teeth,  healthy  gums,  and  a  clean  mouth. 
^  our  money  will  he  refunded  without 
(juihhle  or  (|uestion  it  Klenzo  tails  to  do 
this.  Ask  for  Klenzo  Dental  Creme  only 
at  a  Rexall  Store.  It  is  ohtainahle  no- 
where else. 


arc  an  org^unizatioii  i>f  10,000  [irogressne  retail 
ilnifj  stores  throughout  tlie  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain,  united  for  a  world-wide  service. 
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BOSTON 


UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 

TORONTO  LIVERPOOL 


I'ARIS 


THE  STATISTICAL  STORY  OF  1920 


{Bradstreet^  s) 


Agricultural  Yields 


Corn,  bushels 

Winter  wheat,  bushels 

Spring  wheat,  bushels 

All  wlK^at,  bushels. 

Oats,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

Rye,  bushels 

Rice,  bushels 

Buckwheat,  bushels.  . 

Total,  7  cereals, b'sh'ls 

Flaxseed,  bushels.  .  .  . 
Potatoes,  white,  b'sh'l  ■; 
Potatoes,  sweet,  b'sh'l-; 

Hay,  tame,  tons 

Hay,  wild,  tons 

.All  hay,  tons 

Tobacco,  pounds .     . 

Cotton,  bales 

Cottonseed,  tons  .  . 
Beet  sugar,  pounds  .  . 
Canesugar  (La.),  p'nds 

Peanuts,  bushels 

Beans,  bushels 

Kafirs,  bushels 

Onions,  Inishels 

Hops,  pounds 

( 'ranberries,  barrels  .  . 

-Apples,  bushels 

Peaches,  bushels 

Oranges,  bo.xes 

( 'abbage,  tons 


Yields, 
1920 


:i,232,.S67,0()0 

.5SO,.5 1.5,000 

209,36.5,000 

789,878,000 

1  .'}24,05.T,000 

202,024,000 

(>9,:US,0t)0 

53,710,000 

13,789,000 


5,88.^,141,000 


lO 

430 

112 

01 

17 

lOS 

.r,o-< 

12 

5, 

,219, 

372, 

3.->. 

9, 

143, 

19, 

38, 

240 

43 


900.000 
4.-.S,000 
3f;s,00.) 
193,000 
010,000 
233,000 
,0B  1,000 
987,000 
778.000 
200.000 
000.000 
OOO.OOO 
07.").000 
939.000 
11 9,. 500 
918,000 
431.000 
(■)40.0()0 
(>97.0()0 
■JOO.OdO 
.S20,7.")0 


Change 
from 
1919 


Inc.  13.0 
Dec.  20.4 
Inc.  2.1 
Dec.  15.4 
Inc.  23.8 
Inc.  25.2 
Dec.  22 . 0 
Inc.  25.5 
Dec.    9 . 5 


Inc.     8 . 6 


Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Dec, 
Dec 
Dec, 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Dec 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Inc. 
Dec 
Inc. 
Dec, 
Inc. 
Inc. 


43.4 
20.3 

6 . 5 
.  7 

1.2 
.8 

3.0 
13.0 
13.8 
52 . 8 
53 . 7 

0.0 
24.0 
12.8 
67 
32 
23 
57 
11 
23 


7 
6 
8 
0 
8 
2 

130  0 


Past  Records 


3,124,746,000 

729,503,000 

3.56,.339,O00 

1,025,801.000 

1,. 592, 740,000 

2.56,225,000 

91,041,000 

42,790,000 

22,792,000 


5,896,528,000 


29 

442 

105 

91 

21 

110 

1,463 

16 

7 

1,748 

705 

52 

17 

127 

19 

52 

2,53 
64 
24 


285,000 
,108,000 
405,000 
,883,000 
,345.000 
992.000 
,325,000 
135,000 
,186.000 
000.000 
.000.000 
.505.000 
733.000 
.568,000 
336.000 
986.000 
566.000 
200.000 
007,000 
200.000 
684,812 


Year 


1912 
I9!9 
1918 
1915 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1866 

1915 

1902 
1917 
1919 
1919 
1915 
1916 
1019 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1911 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1915 
1919 
1914 
1915 
1918 
1918 


Agricultural  Values 


Corn 

Winter  wheat. 

Spring  wheat . 

All  wheat .  . 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Rice 

Buckwheat.  .  . 


Total,  seven  cereals, 

Flaxseed 

Potatoes,  white 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Hay,  tame 

Hay,  wild 

All  hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Cottonseed 

Peanuts 

Beans 

Kafirs 

Onions 

Cabbage 

Hops 

Cranberries 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Oranges 

Total,  all  crops    . 


Value,  1920 


.«2, 189,72 1, 000 

866,74 1 .000 

273.465.000 

1,140,206,000 

719,782,000 

142,931,000 

SS,(i()i),000 

63,837,000 

17,797,000 


4, .362, 883.000 


19, 

500, 

126, 

1.613, 

195. 

1,809, 

298, 

914, 

150. 

48, 

27. 

131. 

25, 

25, 

14, 

•5, 

271, 

91, 

27, 

70, 


413.000 
974.0t)0 
629.000 
896.000 
266.000 
162.000 
001.000 
.590.000 
237  .000 
829.000 
114.000 
665. (H)0 
179.000 
26i;,000 
194.000 
49(),000 
984,000 
862,000 
220,000 
125,000 


9,148.519,000 


Change 
from  1919 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


43.1 
43 . 6 
41.9 
43.2 
18.2 
26.7 
25 . 8 
44.0 
20  5 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

D(>c. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

1  nc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Inc. 


39 .  -.i 

42.1 
12.8 
10  0 
12.6 
32.3 
15  2 
47. ti 
55 . 0 
,59 . 2 
40.2 
46.8 
20.2 
3 . 5 
34.7 
37  3 
16.0 
4.6 
.3.  1 
.3 . 5 
18.9 


Dec.  35  6 


Past  Records 


3,920,228,000 

1  ,.538,292.000 

715,831.000 

2,009, 4()7,0(;0 

1,090,322.000 

240.7.58.000 

138,038,000 

114,152.000 

28,142,000 


6,863,552,000 


45 

574 

140 

1 ,846 

288 

2,134 

569 

2,034 

368 

81 

100 

165 

26 

25 

22 

4 

285 

94 

28, 

89, 


,470,000 
,764,000 
706,000 
,083,000 
498,000 
,.581,000 
608,000 
558,1)00 
,626,000 
742,000 
,692.000 
030.000 
,957,000 
344.000 
65(),00() 
734.000 
0()9,000 
818,000 
238,000 
105,000 


14,087,995.000 


Year 


1917 
1919 
1918 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1918 


1918 
1918 
1919 


191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

191 

1919 

1917 

1919 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

I9IS 

1919 


Finance  and  Industry 


Bank  clearings,  United  States 

Bank  clearings.  New  York 

Bank  clearings  outside  New  York 

Imports  of  merchandise  (estimated) 

Exports  of  merchandise  (estimated) 

'I  otal  foreign  trade  (estimated) 

Exports  of  gold  (eleven  months) 

1  mports  of  gold  (eleven  months) 

Exports  of  .silver  (eleven  months) 

Imports  of  silver  (eleven  months) 

fiold  produced,  value 

Silver  produced,  ounces 

Circulation  December  1,  total 

Circulation  per  capita 

New  York  stock  sales,  shares 

New  York  bond  .sales,  value 

M  unicipal  bond  sales 

.New  domestic  securities  Issued 

Business  failures,  number 

Failures  liabilities ^ 

Fire  losses  (estimated) ' 

Railway  gross  earnings  (estimated) 

Railway  net  earnings  (estimated) 

Price  Index  (Bradatrcrt's).  annual  number 

I  ncorporations  in  Eastern  States 

Brass  exports  (ten  months) 

Wheat  exports  (ten  months) 

VVlieat-flour  exports  (ten  months) 

All  wheat  (including  flour)  exports  (ten  months) 

All  breadstuffs  exports  (ten  months) 

Copper  exports  (ten  months) 

Cotton  exports  (ten  months) 

Explosive  exports  (ten  months) ;  ,  .  . 

Iron  and  steel  exports   (ten  months) '.  .  . 

.Meat  and  dairy  product  exports  (ten  months) 

Horse  and  mule  exports   (ten  months) 

Automobile  exports  (\.e-n  months) 

Chemicals,  etc.,  exports  (ten  months) 

Coal  exports  (ten  months) 

Cotton  maiuifactures  exports  (ten  months) 

heather  and  manufactures  exports  (ten  months) 

t)il,  mineral,  exports  (ten  months) 

Building  expenditure  (estiiuatt^d) 

Sliip-building,  tons  (estimated) 

Iron-ore  .shipments  by  lake,  tons 

Lake  commerce,  tons  (estimated) 

Unfilled  United  Statics  Steel  orders,  tons,  November  :;o 

Cotton  consumption  (eleven  months),  bales. 

Pig-iron  production,  tons .' 

Bituminous  coal  produced,  tons  (estimated) 

Anthracite  coal  shipments,  tons  (estimated) 

.Mien  immigrants  arrived  (fiscal  year) 

Wheat  (including  flour)  receipts  (primary),  cereal  season 

Petroletmi  prodtiction,  barrels  (estimated) 

Copper  from  domestic  ores,  pounds 


1920 


5146,441 

8243,135 

5203,30(1 

$5,334 

$8,182 

.'S13,516 

$305 

$372 

$107 

$83 

$48 

44 

.$6,363 

223 

$3,955 

$744 

.$3,106 

$416 

$320 

$6,210 

$500 

$13,998 

$1  I 

$167 

$201 

$669 

$883 

$116 

$952 

$16 

$885, 

$151 

$3 

$2  47 

$144 

$3.50 

$347 

$170 

$439 

1,375 

2 

58 

82 

9 

5 

36 

556 

68 

488 

450 

1 ,350 


,94S,(>69 
,013, .■563 
,935,30(5 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000.000 
132,921 
,403,534 
,535,304 
.434,399 
,000,000 
000,000 
,498,999 
9.41 
,93 1 ,349 
036,900 
967, ()26 
,930,500 
8,. 595 
997,949 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
$18.81 
944,200 
751,112 
452, .508 
629,1.53 
081,()61 
074,083 
610,375 
950,85  I 
151  ,,561 
222,.5ti3 
995,922 
97  7, 001  i 
044,636 
339.552 
7 15,. 590 
034.161 
762. Olio 
,603,042 
,000,000 
,900,000 
527,22(i 
,000,000 
021,481 
546.602 
414.114 
000,000 
000.000 
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,296.000 
000.000 
000,000 
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3.1 
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3.3 
14.3 
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.8 
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1.9 

56 . 8 

22.  I 
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56 . 3 
26 . 5 
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31.2 
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57 . 8 

32.7 
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53 . 4 
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26 . 5 

2  4 
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3.7 
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Past  Records 


$414,752 

$235,802 

$178,9.50 

$3,904 

$7,920 

$11,824 

$367 

$  53.'^ 

$208 

$79 

$101 

74 

.$5,993 

312 

$3,771 
.$770 
3.021 

$383 

,$269 

.$5,184 

$1,190 

$12,677 
$2<i3 
$298 
$258 
$55' 
$792 
$300 
$775 
$583 
$  1 ,024 
$1,035 
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$121 
$1.56 
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.$2  1 9 
$254 
$284 
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6, 

39 
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78 

I 
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,812,027 
634,887 
.178,040 
,364,932 
425,990 
790,922 
345,748 
,388, .500 
426,260 
725,206 
,035,700 
,961,075 
627,.S()3 
.$.56.23 
,875,250 
517,175 
,195,248 
,171,300 
19,035 
,7I1,().58 
000,775 
,230,244 
■>66,335 
$18.71 
,229,600 
3.57,881 
,083,272 
9.57,235 
040,507 
,814,020 
,613,647 
,413,702 
,191, .508 
,643,482 
,666,538 
,388,938 
.125,847 
,524,373 
,577,3.58 
885  ,,581 
047,144 
300,392 
398,691 
229,323 
734,198 
8,88,219 
0.58,,542 
314,137 
030,356 
386,000 
1.56,  UiO 
403,681 
246.000 
000,000 
000,000 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


WeMern  Hemlock- 
Washington  Red  Cedar 
Red  Fir  and  Larch 
Norway  Pine 


HOW  THE  TAXPAYER  BENEFITS  BY  THIS 
EXPERT  LUMBER  SERVICE 


All  along  the  Atlantic  Co^st  there  are 
iM.  summer  resorts  with  miles  and  miles 
of  hoardwalk,  trodden  by  millions  of  feet 
and  drenched  with  surf  and  sea  fog. 

Some  of  these  boardwalks  have  been  in 
service  for  25  years,  and  are  still  sound  and 
whole.   The  right  wood  in  its  proper  place. 

Others  have  been  replaced  every  few 
years.  The. wrong  wooti  for  the  purpose; 
or  the  right  wood  wrongly  specified. 

A  good  example  of  the  need  for  an  expert 
lumber  service. 

America  uses  more  wood  per  capita  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  much  of 
the  development  of  the  Nation  depends  on 
its  lumber  supply. 

The  typical  citizen  is  accustomed  to  lum- 
ber. He  naturally  takes  it  for  granted  he 
knows  all  about  it. 

It  will  pay  him,  both  in  his  private  in- 
terests ana  as  a  taxpayer  to  check  over  what 
he  really  docs  know  about  choosing  the 
most  practical  wood  for  a  specific  service! 

It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  the  man 
who  thinks  of  lumber  vaguely  in  terms  of 
"a  nice  ch^ar  board"  to  come  face  to  face 
with  (jueslions  about  the  specific  quality  of 
the  various  kinds  of  wood. 

Which  is  best  for  strength?  Which  for 
exposure  to  \v<'atlu*ry  Whi<"h  for  interior 
trim? 

Kar-rcacliing  <juestions — make  no  mistake 
about  lliat! 

Detailed,  scieutifu;  knowledge  of  the 
species  of  lumber,  their  <'haracteristics  and 


availabilities,  means  durable  and  economical 
building  today. 

More  than  that,  it  means  ample  supply  of 
lumber,  present  and  future,  for  all  essential 
needs — conservation  and  economy  ihrougli 
the  use  of  the  right  wood  in  its  proper 
place. 

This  knowledge  can  be  had  by  any  lumber 
purchaser  who  wants  to  make  use  of  it. 

As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber 
business,  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want  to 
put  at  your  service  the  results  of  their  ex- 
perience and  investigations  covering  many 
years. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber 
dealers  and  to  the  public,  any  desired  in- 
formation as  to  the  quality  of  the  different 
species  and  the  best  wood  for  a  given 
purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  im- 
partial as  we  know  how  to  make  it.  We 
arc  not  partisans  of  any  particular  species 
of  wood.  We  advise  the  best  lumber  for 
the  purpose,  whether  we  bandit;  it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stanq»ed 
on  our  product. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  mailer  how  nmch  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
•rettinj;  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  established  trade  chan- 
nels by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sah's  Clompauy, 
Spokane,  Wasliington,  with  brancli  offices 
and  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Western  Hemlock,  Washington   Rod  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the 

Pacific  Coast;  Idaho   White  Pine,   Western   Soft  Pnie,  lied  Fir  and  Larch  u,   the  Inland  Lmpirei 

Northern  White  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  m  the  Lake  States. 
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At  Night, 


At  Night, 


At  Night! 


MOST  good  people  clean 
their  teeth  in  the 
morning.  Something  seems 
to  remind  them  to  do  it. 

Morning  is  a  good  time 
to  clean  the  teeth,  but  the 
important  time  is  at  night, 
just  before  going  to  bed. 

We  are  a  little  afraid  that 
users  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
may  rely  too  much  on  the 
refreshing,  wholesome  feel- 
ing that  Pebeco  leaves  in  the 
mouth  in  the  morning  and 
forget  the  night  brushing. 


Pebeco  leaves  the  mouth 
feeling  fresh  and  clean.  It 
helps  to  keep  it  feeling  that 
way  all  day.  But  over  the 
years  it's  the  night  use  that 
saves  the  teeth. 

Use  Pebeco  in  the  morn- 
ing for  your  mouth's  sake. 
Use  it  again  at  night  for 
your  teeth's  sake.  Tell  your 
druggist  you  want  Pebeco. 
If  you  have  never  used 
Pebeco,  give  it  a  trial  and 
note  how  it  improves  the 
condition  of  your  teeth. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,   New  York 
Qiaadlan  Alien ts:    Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited,  10  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 

Also  tfiiikers  of  Lysol  Disinfectant,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream,   and 

Lysol  Toilet  Soap 


Flave  You 
"Acid  Mouth" 


It    Is    Thought   To    Be    the 
Chief  Cause  of  Tooth  Decay 

These  Test  Papers  Will  Tell  You— Sent 

Free  With    Ten-Day   Trial 

Tube  of  Pebeco 

There  are  probably  many  causes  that 
contribute  to  decay  of  the  teeth,  but 
dental  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  decay  results 
from  over-acidity  of  the  mouth.  You 
can  easily  tell  if  you  have  "  Acid- 
Mouth,"  and  also  see  how  Pebeco  tends 
to  counteract  this  tooth-destroying  con- 
dition by  the  simple  and  interesting  ex- 
periment with  the  test  papers,  which  we 
will  gladly  send  to  you  upon  request. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper  on 
your  tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  you  have 
"  Acid-Mouth."  Brush  your  teeth  with 
Pebeco  and  make  another  test.  The 
paper  will  not  change  color,  thus  demon- 
strating how  Pebeco  helps  to  counteract 
"  Acid-Mouth." 

Just  send  a  post-card  for  Free  Test 
Papers  and  10-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco. 


of  clerks,  stenographprs,  and  assistants.  Colonel  Simmons 
occupies  an  inner  room,  sitting  at  a  desk  with  a  large  American 
flag  draped  at  his  back. 

The  "Imperial  Wizard"  is  an  interesting  character  from  what- 
ever standpoint  yon  view  him.  Physically  he  is  a  powerful 
man,  something  over  forty  years  of  age,  smooth-shaven,  clear- 
eyed,  deep-voiced,  more  than  six  feet  tall.  When  he  grasps 
your  hand  you  feel  that  he  has  to  hold  himself  back  to  keep  from 
crushing  it,  so  vigorous  is  his  grip. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  circuit-rider  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  Later  he  became  a  professor  of  history  at  Lanier 
University,  Atlanta.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  His  title  of  Colonel  is  a  complimentary  one,  given  him 
by  his  associates  in  the  Span- 


ish-American 
Camp. 


War    Veterans' 


The  general  aim  of  the  Ku- 
Idux  Klan  as  organized  by 
Colonel  Simmons  was  briefl.y 
outlined  by  him  to  Mr.  Per- 
kerson.  The  organizer  em- 
phasized particularly  the  point 
that  it  is  a  law-abiding  or- 
ganization and  denied  that  its 
purpose  is  to  intimidate  the 
negro.  To  quote  Colonel 
Simmons: 

If  it  is  an  outlaw  organiza- 
tion, how  is  it  that  the  State 
of  Georgia  issucnl  a  charter 
authorizing  its  formation?  If 
it  is  an  outlaw  organization, 
how  is  it  that  I,  the  lic.id  of 
the  order,  am  a  sworn  officer, 
both  State  and  Fed(;ral;  that 
in  almost  every  community 
where  the  Klan  is  organizer! 
the  sheriff  is  one  of  the  first  to 
join;  that  its  members  inr-lude 
officers  of  the  law  from  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C,  on  down  the 
line,  among  thein  meml)ers 
of  Congress? 

The  sheriff  of  Fulton  County 
knows  Avherc  he  can  g(>t  '2X) 
Tiiembers  of  tli(^  Klan  at  a 
moment's  call  to  supi)ress  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  la\vl(>ssne>s. 

[  could  fill  a  book  with 
what  we  have  done  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  information 
against  bootlegging  and  cf- 
fenses  of  that  sort. 

As  to  the  charge  that  w(^ 
intend  to  t(>rrify  the  negroes 
or  in  any  way  ha^ii  th<>m,  that 
is  a  li(^  As  I  said,  the  Kuklux 
Klan  is  for  the  upholding  of 
the  law.  It  does  not  in  any 
way    s(>ek    to    be   a    law  unto 

itself,  but  it  does  believe  in  white  supremacy.  It  believes  that 
never  in  the  history  of  llu^  world  has  a  mongrel  civilization 
endured.  It  is  opposed  to  the  negro  being  allowed  to  vote,  or 
the  Japanese  or  the  Chin(>se,  because  such  sufTrage  means  politi- 
cal equality  and  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a  negro  has  as 
much  right  to  occui)ythe  office  of  Ciovernor  or  any  other  high 
position  as  a  white  man. 

The  charge  has  been  mad(>  that  we  foster  religious  intoleranc(>. 
That  is  not  so.  We  merely  pro^  ide  that  no  man  shall  become 
a  member  of  the  Klan  who  does  not  believe  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

We  admit,  no  member  who  is  foreign-born.  We  know  that 
some  of  our  most  loyal  citizens  are  foreign-born,  but  in  tlu^  effort 
to  make  the  Klan  thoroughly  Ami>rican,  thonmghly  loyal  to  the 
flag,  we  have  decided  to  draw  a  sharp  lin(<  by  saying  that  no  one, 
no  matter  who  he  be,  shall  become  a  member  of  the  Klan  unless 
he  was  born  on  American  soil. 

We  go  further.  We  say  that  the  Klan  will  not  receive  into 
membership  any  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  institution. 

The  Kul<lux  Klan  is  not  "anti"  anything.  Rutinmanyrespects 
we  are  "non."  I  mean  that  we  are  not  actively  fighting  anything 
but  wrong,  tho  there  an^  things  that  we  avoid;  that  we  "are  not." 


THK       I.MPKR 


\V.  .1.  Simmons.  "  EniiHTor  of  (ho  In\isiblo  F^inpirc. "  wliicli  has 
Ko(.  itself  talked  about  (niit(>  a  l)it  of  lato.  is  shown,  on  tho  left,  con- 
Kratulatinn  one  of  his  "  Exaltod  Cyclops"  for  a  "  noblo  arhiovomont ."' 
tlio  iiatiin>  of  whioh  is  not  miMitionod.  This  incident  took  place 
(liirinK  an  oxtondod  coroinony  under  the  pines  of  Cieortjia.  near  Atlanta. 
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I  am  a  Mason  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  neither  of  those  orders  has  any  higher  personnel  than  the 
Klan. 

The  Klan,  which  has  aheady  established  a  number  of  branches 
in  the  South,  is  reported  to  have  invaded  the  North,  also,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  becoming  a  national  fraternal  order. 
It  is  said  that  a  "den"  has  been  projected  for  New  York  City. 
Information  about  the  project  came  to  light  as  a  result  of  con- 
fidential correspondence  between  the  Klan  and  an  official  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.     The  colored  official  posed  as  a  white  man  interested 

in  the  formation  of  the  New 
York  -'den."  After  the  "Im- 
perial Kleagle"  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  inquiring  per- 
son was  acting  in  good  faith, 
the  "AuHk"  of  the  Imperial 
Wizard  sent  the  would-be  Ku- 
kluxer  the  following  question- 
naire, as  set  out  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

1.  Is  the  motive  prompting 
your  inquiry  serious? 

2.  What  is  your  age? 
.3.  What  is  your  occupation? 
4.  Where  were  you  born? 
.").  How  long  have  you    re- 
sided in  your  present  locality? 

6.  Are  you  married,  single, 
or  widower? 

7.  Were  your  parents  born 
in  the  United  States  of 
.\merica? 

8.  Are  you  a  Gentile  or  a 
Jew? 

9.  Are  you  of  the  white  race 
or  of  a  colored  race? 

10.  What  educational  ad- 
vantage have  you? 

11.  Color  of  eyes?  Hair? 
Weight?      Height? 

12.  Do  vou  believe  in  the 
principles  of  a  PUKE  Amer- 
icanism? 

i:{.  Do  you  believe  in  white 
supremacy? 

14.  What  is  your  politics? 
1.").  What  is  your   religious 

faith? 

ll».  Of  what  church  are  yo'u 
a  member  (if  any)? 

17.  Of  what  religious  faith 
are  your  parents? 

15.  What  secret  fraternal 
orders  are  you  a  member  of 
(if  any)? 

19.  Do     you  ,  honestly    be- 
lieve   in    the  j)ractise   of    real 
fraternity? 
20.  Do  you  owe  ANY   KIND  of  allegiaii<<-  to  any  foreign 
nation,  government,  institution,  sect,  jieophs  ruler,  or  person? 
I    most    solemnly   assert    and   affirm   each    question   above   is 
truthfully  answered  by  me  and  in  my  own  handwriting,  and  that 
behnv  is  my  real  signature. 

Signed      

Date     Inquirer. 

Post -office' address.  . . . 

While  the  Imperial  Wizard  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to 
di.sabuse  people's  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  activities  of  the 
r(>organized  Kuklux  Klan  are  aimed  particularly  at  the  negroes, 
yet  this  idea  apparently  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
vie\\'«  of  the  negroes  themselves  regarding  the  matter  seems 
to  be  well  exprest  in  an  article  by  Walter  F.  White,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
(\)lon>d  People,  appearing  in  The  Criais,  a  colored  periodical 
published  in  New  York,  from  which  we  quote: 

If  one  looks  at  the  Kuklux  Klan  solely  from  the  view-point 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  South,  likt>  .laeksonville.  .Vtlanta,  and 
Hirmingham,    where    the   negro    population    is   concentrated    in 
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ft  Clamps 
Everywhere 


The 
Lamp  with 
the  Clamp 


A4iusto-Tite 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention 
— ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  Hght  exactly  where  you  need 
it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain.  Cuts  lighting  cost. 
Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratch. 
Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass.  Guaranteed 
for  five  years. — Price  $5.75. 

Ask   for   Adjusto-Lite  at  the    store   where  you 
usually  trade.    If  they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER,  141-151So.FifthSt.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  complete  with  S-foot  cord,  plug  and  socket. 
Brush  Brass  finished,  $6.75;  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nicltel 
finish.  $6.25.     West  of  Mississippi,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


Dealers : 

Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars of  this 
fast  selling  lamp. 


MARK 


Ad|usto-Tite 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


certain  sections,  the  efforts  of  the  Klan  are 
pathetically  amusing  and  are  treated  as 
such  by  colored  people.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  the  original  Kuklux  did  effective 
work  in  terrorizing,  murdering,  and  pillag- 
ing the  negroes  of  the  South,  it  was  deahng 
with  4,000,000  recently  emancipated  slaves, 
with  all  the  characteristics  following  in  the 
wake  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  human 
bondage.  They  were  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, easily  frightened,  poorly  organized, 
distrustful  of  each  other,  and  still  be- 
lieving that  they  were  inferior  to  white 
men.  It  was  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  envelop  the  Klan  with  a  cloak  of 


A  BUSINESS  MAN  WHO  SAVES 

MONEY  BY  FORESEEING 

THE  WEATHER 

PRAYING  for  cold  weather  is  popularly 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  regular  job 
of  the  coalman  and  petitioning  for  heat 
to  be  a  little  detail  of  the  iceman's  routine. 
While  any  sort  of  supplication  may  be 
good  for  the  soul  of  either  of  these  worthies, 
it  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  their  respective 
businesses  are  concerned,  ability  to  foretell 
and  thus  be  able  to  prepare  for  coming 
weather  conditions  would  be  more  practical. 
A  system  under  which  every  business  man 
could  be  his  own  weather-prophet  would 
be   of   great   value   in   many   other   lines 


NEW-MADE    KUKLUXERS    TAKING    THE    OATH. 

The  American  flag  and  the  "Fiery  Cross "  are  always  inseparable  symbols  of  the   Klan  at  its 
unusual  ceremonies.     The  scene  here  shown    was    photographed  near  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the 
homo  of  the  "Imperial  Wizard,"  in  the  course  of  a  ceremonial  during  which  a  number  of  neo- 
phytes swore  allegiance  to  the  Order. 


supernatural  power  and  to  send  a  colored 
man  shivering  to  cover  until  a  parade 
had  passed. 

To-day,  however,  the  setting  has  changed. 
A  new  generation  of  negroes  has  arisen, 
with  thousands  of  university,  college,  high- 
school,  and  grammar-school  graduates 
among  them,  possessing  property  and  the 
respect  for  self  that  accompanies  such 
possessions.  In  regard  to  the  Klan,  even 
the  uneducated  negro  looks  upon  it  with 
amused  contempt. 

In  Jacksonville,  for  example,  a  parade 
of  the  local  Klan  was  held  on  Saturday 
night,  October  30.  Large  numbers  of 
colored  people  turned  out  to  see  the  parade. 
One  old  colored  woman  of  the  ante-bellum 
type  that  is  fast  disappearing  called  out 
derisively  to  the  marching  Kuklux: 

"White  folks,  you  ain't  done  nuthin'. 
Them  German  guns  didn't  scare  us,  and  I 
know  them  white  faces  ain't  going  to  do 
it  now." 

That  remark  epitomizes  the  feeling. 
Phrased  in  better  English,  it  likewise  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  among  the  larger 
number  of  educated  colored  citizens  of 
Jacksonville.  But  bencatn  the  amused 
tolerance  there  is  a  grim  realization  that  the 
Klan  will  not  spend  its  energy  in  marching 
- — that  the  sinister  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment betoken  no  good  to  colored  people. 


besides  those  of  ice  and  coal,  and  such  a 
system,  it  seems,  has  been  developed  by 
L.  C  Steward,  sales  manager  for  a  New 
Y^ork  paper  and  bag  house.  Mr.  Steward, 
we  are  told,  was  raised  on  the  Kennebec 
River,  in  Maine,  a  section  where  ice- 
harvesting  was,  and  is,  a  leading  -nanter 
industrj^.  Among  those  interested  in  this 
business  were  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  to  these  men  a  prior  knowledge  of 
weather  conditions  meant  tjie  faihxre  or 
success  of  their  enterprise.  They  set  their 
wits  to  work,  therefore,  and  evolved  a 
system  which  seems  to  have  answered  their 
purpose,  and  these  same  methods,  learned 
as  a  boy  in  bis  Maine  home,  Mr.  Steward 
ptit  into  practise  to  his  own  advantage 
when  he  got  out  in  the  world  and  engaged 
in  the  paper  and  pulp  business.  Briefly, 
the  principle  underlying  Mr.  Steward's 
scheme  of  weather-prognosis  involves  cer- 
tain observations  in  connection  with  the 
annual  solstices  and  equinoxes.  He  is  not 
said  to  claim  that  his  system  is  scientific 
or  that  it  has  been  approved  by  Uncle 
Sam's  weather  bureau  or  that  one  should 
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Paderewski  at  his  Steinway 


STEIN  WAY 

THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


PON  hearing  a  Steinway 
for  the  first  time,  Richard 
Wagner  wrote:  *'Ouv  early 
tone  masters,  in  writing  the  grand' 
est  of  their  creations  for  the  piano' 
forte,  seem  to  have  had  a  presenti' 
ment  of  this,  the  ideal  piano." 
Happily,  the  Steinway  was  born  in 
time  to  inspire  the  immortal  Richard, 


and  to  be  divinely  played  and  truly 
loved  by  Franz  Liszt.  Happily,  too, 
it  was  here  to  voice  the  art  of  that 
most  gifted  and  brilliant  of  pianists, 
Paderewski.  And  happily  again, 
it  is  still  here  to  bless  the  playing  of 
Rachmaninoff  and  Hofmann,  and 
to  minister  to  all  people  who  love 
great  music 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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This  is  an  actual  photograph  of  the  Apache  Trail,  Ari- 
zona, where,  as  on  other  famous  highways,  you  will  find 
written  the  signature  of  the  Goodyear  All-lVeather  Tread 


CoBsright  1921.  hy  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Eubber  Co. 
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More  than  Ever,  their  Economy 
Deserves  your  Preference 
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OVER  the  past  few  years,  you  have  seen  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  for  passenger  cars  win  steadily  upward 
step  by  step  to  a  position  of  unquestioned  leadership. 

In  all  that  process  there  has  been  nothing  that  is  not 
explained  in  the  simple  goodness  of  the  product,  and 
in  the  fine  kind  of  service  it  has  given  its  users. 

Important  in  such  service  have  been  the  added  comfort 
•  and  security  these  tires  deliver,  but  the  basic  factor  in 
their  popularity  runs  far  deeper  than  these. 

It  consists  in  nothing  less  than  the  demonstrated  fact 
that  under  average  kinds  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  more  economical  to  use. 

On  this  very  practical  basis,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for 
passenger  cars  have  never  so  well  deserved  your  con- 
sideration and  preference  as  they  deserve  them  today. 

Against  increasing  costs  of  production,  by  repeated  and 
serious  improvement,  they  have  held  intact  their  supe-  . 
rior  measure  of  usefulness  and  value. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  deliver  today  a  kind  and  extent 
of  performance  that  for  reliability  and  final  economy  is 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


1 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  JVorld 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


LJ         LJ 


You'll  Say  So 

"It  took  me  three  years  and  it  cost  me  more  than  three  hundred 
useless  dollars  before  I  got  wise  to  the  tire-truth  of  the  Hood  Idea 

And  now  that  I  know,  I  pass  the  good  word  along  wherever  1  hear 
the  word  'tire-trouble'  mentioned." 

Thus  one  car-owner  puts  the  case,  and  that's  precisely  how  the 
thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  unshakable  Hood  users 
feel  about  it. 

The  reason  is  clear.     It  is  simply  this — 

Hood  Tires  are  better  tires.  The 
Hood  user  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  "tire-trouble." 
Hoods  give  better  service  and 
more  miles  than  any  other  tire, 
always,  because  of  the  more  and 
better  materials  used  to  produce 
them. 

Only  the  fact  that  the  Hood  Cord 
first  cost  has  been  higher  has 
caused  the  average  man  to  hesi- 
tate in  equipping  with  them. 

But  now  that  improved  facilities 
and  other  economies  have  re- 
moved this  one  deterrent — now 
that  the  first  price  of  Hood 
Cords  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  any  standard  Cord — motorists 
in  every  community  in  America 
are  flocking  to  them.  The  Hood 
Cord  is  scheduled  for  the 
quickest-growing  demand  in  tire 
history. 

Hood  Quality  in  Cords  at  the 
price  of  other  quality  is  the  best 
piece  of  tire  economy-and-com- 
fort  news  that  has  broken  for 
car-owners  this  many  a  day. 

Cords  or  Fabrics,  equip  with 
Hoods,  once,  and  you'll  have  the 
answer. 

The  Red  Man  in  the  dealer's 
window  leads  you  to  the  place 
to  buy  them. 

More  Miles  Make   Them 
Cost  Less 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


[? 
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bet  his  last  cent  on  it.  However,  it  seems 
to  be  practical  and,  in  any  event,  he  is  said 
to  have  found  it  valuable  in  his  business. 
An  outline  of  the  system  is  given  in 
Printers'  Ink  (New  York),  by  C.  P. 
Russell,  from  which  we  quote: 

There  is  no  hocus-pocus  about  Mr. 
Steward's  scheme,  nor  does  it  require  a 
knowledge  of  calculus  or  the  table  of  lunar 
changes.  It  is  quite  simple  to  explain  and 
easy  to  comprehend.  It  is  based  on  the 
equinoxes  and  the  solstices,  of  which  there 
are  two  each  every  year,  due  to  the  position 
of  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  sun. 

As  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  a 
farm  almanac,  the  vernal,  or  spring, 
equinox  occurs  on  or  about  March  21;  the 
summer  solstice  June  21;  the  autumn 
equinox  September  21,  and  the  winter 
solstice  December  21.  Now,  during  the 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  following  these  four 
anmial  crises,  if  the  prevailing  wind  is  from 
the  northwest,  the  weather  will  be  cold 
for  the  ensuing  three  months,  or  until  the 
time  of  the  next  equinox  or  Solstice.  If 
the  weather  clears  in  the  south,  it  is  going 
to  be  generally  warm  and  dry.  If  it 
clears  in  the  northeast,  it  is  going  to  be 
unsettled  and  uncertain.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Steward's  system  does  not  forecast  the 
probable  weather  for  more  than  three 
months  at  a  time,  and  this  only  at  the 
periods  indicated.  It  would  not  permit  a 
clothing  manufacturer  who  receives  orders 
in  the  spring  to  foresee  the  weather  for  the 
following  fall  or  winter,  but  it  would  permit 
the  retail  clothier  to  judge  of  the  weather 
sufficiently  to  know,  bj'  the  time  his  selling 
season  opened,  whether  he  should  put  on 
selling  and  advertising  pressure  in  order 
to  clear  his  shelves,  or  whether  he  might 
have  to  order  more  goods  by  express.  The 
same  system  will  enable  the  ordinary 
citizen  to  judge  whether  he  should  fill  his 
coal-cellar  up  to  the  brim  and  purchase  a 
new  and  heav\'  overcoat,  or  whether  he 
should  simply  prepare  for  an  average 
spell  of  sharp  weather. 

By  means  of  his  scheme  of  observations, 
Mr.  Steward  has  been  able  to  predict  more 
than  once  whether  or  not  it  was  going  to 
be  an  open  season  for  forest-fires.  Some 
years  ago,  happening  to  be  in  Chicago, 
he  told  a  friend  there  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  destructive  fires  in  the  timber  regions. 
He  was  laughed  at  and  "joshed"  for  his 
pains.  Mr.  Steward  thereafter  took  a 
train  for  New  York,  and  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  Hudson  River  than  he  noticed 
a  heavy  pall  of  smoke  hanging  over  the 
citj',  which  he  was  afterward  informed 
came  from  forest  conflagrations  far  to  the 
north  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Steward  can  foresee  forest-fires 
because  he  can  foresee  the  warm,  dry 
season  that  makes  the  woods  easy  prey  to 
carelessly  flung  sparks. 

To  make  it  easy  for  the  man  in  the  street 
to  understand,  Mr.  Steward's  system  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  weather 
that  prevails  for  the  ten-day  or  two-week 
period  that  follows  each  equinox  or  solstice 
date  forecasts  the  weather  that  is  going  to 
prevail,  as  a  whole,  for  the  three  months 
following. 

The  skeptical  are  invited  to  keep  their 
own  records  and  judge  accordingly. 
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VI — The  Place  of  Work  and  the 
JVorker^s  Place  to  Lire 


The  problem  of  labor  turnover  hinges  for  its  solution  on 
contentment  of  the  worker  in  his  work  and  in  his  home. 

The  place  of  work  should  be  inspiring  to  him  as  a  place 
to  work— because  of  good  lighting,  good  ventilation, 
adequate  sanitation,  proper  operating  equipment  of  a 
character  that  will  not  break  down  his  morale  by  dis' 
counting  his  best  efforts. 

Back  of  this  place  of  work  is  the  support  of  the  place 
in  which  he  lives.  It  should  invite  his  interest  in  making 
it  a  home.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  worker 
responds  to  the  creature  comforts  for  himself  and  his 
family,  to  the  advantages  of  good  streets,  electricity, 
modern  sanitation,  the  garden  patch,  the  flower  bed,  to 
the  sense  of  happiness  and  security  he  derives  from  the 
knowledge  of  an  increased  chance  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  his  children. 

Co-ordinating  these  various  factors  which  result  in 
better  and  more  contented  labor  is  one  oi  the  tasks  of 
the  Engineer. 

We  have  prepared  a  little  booklet,  "Contentment 
Under  Roof,"  which  describes  some  phases  of  industrial 
community  work,  its  economies  and  advantages.  Send 
for  it,  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  reading  it  through 
carefully. 

J.  E.  SiRRiNE  and  Company 


Engirt 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Farm  Bureau  Building 
DALLAS.  TEXAS 
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MRS.  WHARTON'S  NOVEL  OF 
OLD  NEW  YORK 

MRS.  WHARTON'S  power  as  a  novel- 
ist has  long  been  recognized,  and  the 
authority  of  her  writing  may  lead  to  un- 
questioned acceptance  of  her  matter. 
When  novelists  depart  from  pure  inven- 
tion and  enter  the  realm  of  history  they 
must  count  with  an  older  inhabitant,  who 
may  also  perhaps  be  jealous  of  his  city's 
good  report. 

Sophistication  has  always  been  the  key- 
note of  Mrs.  Wharton's  work.  It  is  the 
aspect  of  life  that  has  always  appealed  to 
her,  the  side  she  has  preferred  to  portray, 
and  it  may  account  for  the  jaundiced 
view  she  takes  of  New  York  society  in 
the  early  '70's,  a  period  which  she  sar- 
castically calls  "The  Age  of  Innocence" 
(Appleton). 

The  story  is  trite  enough,  for  it  deals  with 
a  young  New-Yorker  of  the  best  position 
who  marries  a  "nice"  girl  of  his  own  set, 
one  who  measures  well  up  to  the  standards 
of  those  days,  and  who  finds  himself  in  love 
with  a  woman  who  has  set  tradition  at 
defiance  and  represents  a  set  of  ideas  and 
opinions  entirely  antagonistic  to  those  to 
which  he  is  accustomed. 

Newland  Archer  is  the  typical,  well-bred, 
well-born  young  man,  differing  little  from 
his  kind  of  to-day.  May  Welland  is  a 
charming  young  girl,  with  the  limitations 
of  a  careful  bringing-up,  which  seem  to 
excite  the  author's  wrath  as  being  a  per- 
version of  the  truth.  Countess  Olenskr.,.  the 
disturbing  element  in  this  otherwise  happ.v 
state  of  things,  is  a  cousin  of  May's,  who, 
having  spent  much  of  her  youth  abroad, 
has  married  a  Pole,  a  man  who  led  her  such 
a  life  that,  with  the  aid  of  his  secretary, 
she  managed  to  escape  from  him.  and  after 
a  year  spent  in  Switzerland  concluded  to 
return  to  New  York,  where  she  has  many 
relatives.  May  Welland,  her  relations, 
friends,  and  members  of  her  social  circle, 
represent  dulness  to  Mrs.  Wharton,  while 
the  Countess,  Avith  her  cruel  husband,  her 
contemplated  divorce,  her  beautj-  and 
charm,  stand  for  the  larger  and  more  in- 
tellectual life  of  Europe.  The  fact  that  she 
is  more  than  suspected  of  having  spent  some 
months  in  the  company  of  the  young  secre- 
tary only  seems  to  add  to  her  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  author,  who  considers  "courage" 
as  one  of  the  greatest  virtues,  especially 
when  it  defies  "conventionality." 

However,  neither  Newland  nor  the 
Countess  seems  to  possess  the  requisite 
firmness  of  character  to  elope,  and  nothing 
happens,  a  fact  which  disturbs  the  reader 
but  little,  as  the  interest  of  the  story  lies, 
not  with  the  doings  of  the  rather  wooden 
characters  of  the  book,  but  with  the  picture 
it  purports  to  give  of  New  York  some  fifty 
years  ago.  Here  the  author  is  clearly  at 
fault  in  portraying  a  society  of  such  porten- 
tous dulness  and  also  in  representing  the 
town  as  devoid  of  anything  else.  Winsett, 
a  clever  if  unsuccessful  journalist,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  withering  away  intellectually 
because  he  can  find  no  congenial  society. 
And  were  there  ever  people  of  such  won- 
derful social  importance  as  the  Van  der 
Luydens?  IVIany  years  ago  the  Astors  as 
a  family  had  something  granted  to  them  as 
to  position  of  which  no  other  family  could 
boast,  but  as  New  York  society  expanded 
to  take  in  the  millionaires  of  every  other 


city  in  the  Union,  such  leadership  disap- 
peared, never  to  return. 

Tho.se  whose  memory  of  New  York 
society  takes  them  back  fifty  years  will 
hardly  agree  with  Mrs.  Wharton  as  to  the 
stupidity  of  those  who  composed  it.  The 
Century  Club  of  those  days  contained  men 
of  real  social  brilliancy;  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  only  at  their  club  did  they  find  any 
opportunity  for  intelligent  conversation? 
Did  men  like  Clarence  King,  .Jo.seph  H. 
Choate,  Judge  Howland,  and  F.  F.  Mar- 
bury  creep  back  from  the  delights  of  the 
house  in  Fifteenth  Street  to  obscure  homes 
and  inferior  womenkind? 

The  truth  is  that  thei-e  always  has  been 
— there  is  now — in  New  York  a  circle  of 
well-born,  well-bred,  intelligent  people, 
whose  names,  tho  they .  convey  nothing  to 
the  Pittsburgh  steel-puddlers  and  Nevada 
mine-owners  who  throng  our  gates,  still 
stand  for  much  to  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  city's  social  history.  They 
do  not  frequent  cabarets,  their  names  are 
seldom  in  the  papers,  and  tho  they  exert 
no  visi])le  influence  on  the  fashionable  and 
noisy  set,  they  are  still  of  social  importance 
among  the  more  conservative  New-Yorkers. 
Of  course  the  possession  of  great  wealth 
may  exert  a  stultifying  effect  upon  the 
brain.  It  was  one  of  the  best-known 
society  women  who  asked,  many  years 
ago,  at  an  amateur  performance  of  "Alice 
in  Wonderland.'"  why  the  Mock  Turtle  was 
represented  with  a  calf's  head,  but  an  entire 
ignorance  of  culinary  affairs  "may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  question. 

The  book  is  full  of  anachronisms  which 
are  so  sure  to  b(^  noticed  by  old  New-Yorkers 
that  we  shall  only  mention  one  or  two.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  was  no  club  box  in  the 
old  Academy  of  Music;  it  was  con.^idered 
a  distinct  innovation  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, much  later,  in  the  new  opera-house. 
Newland  and  the  Countess  could  not  have 
met  at  the  Metropolitan  jSIuseum  in  the 
Park,  for  it  was  not  until  the  '80's  that  it 
was  moved  from  Fourteenth  Street.  De 
Maupassant  was  unknown  in  the  early  '70's 
and  Rossetti's  "  House  of  Life  "  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1881.  .Joachim  never  \isited 
America  as  a  violinist. 


THE  BUSYBODY 


A  SINGULARLY  ill-assorted  pair  are 
Sir  Julian  Rossiter  and  his  wife,  owing 
princii)ally  to  th(»  keen  and  unrelenting 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  former  of  any 
form  of  untruth  and  insijicerity,  and  the 
hopeless  tendency  of  the  latter  to  self- 
deception  as  to  her  own  motives  and 
actions.  The  marriage  had  been  the  result 
of  a  compassionate  impulse  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Julian,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
faces  with  a  cynical  stoicism  which  masks 
an  extreme  sensitiveness. 

Sir  Julian  is  the  founder  and  benefactor 
of  a  commercial  college  in  the  southwest  of 
England;  his  wife  is  also  interested  in  it, 
more  particularly  in  the  welfare  of  the  staff, 
whom  she  regards  with  a  sort  of  tender 
patronage,  aware  of  her  vast  superiority  to 
them,  but  stooping  to  their  level  in  order 
to  discover  and  foster  within  them  some 
traces  of  the  Divine  Spark,  a  process  al- 
luded to  by  her  husband  as  The  Hunting 
of  the  Spark.  Lady  Rossiter's  spiritual 
development  is  thus  described:  "Edna 
Rossiter  supposed  herself  to  be  a  religious 


woman  l)ecause  she  had.  from  early  girl- 
hood, indulged  nightly  in  five  minutes  spent 
on  her  knees  beside  her  bed,  her  face  prest 
against  the  satin  quilt,  while  she  thought 
about  herself.  .  .  .  Within  the  last  ten 
years  she  had  transferred  her  allegiance 
from  the  almighty,  in  propria  persona,  to 
God  as  he  is  found  in  Nature.  .  .  .  Nature, 
primarily,  meant  out-of-doors  generally  in 
warm  weather,  and  the  sound  of  the  sea 
two  miles  off,  audible  from  beside  the  bou- 
doir fire,  in  the  colder  seasons.  Lately, 
however.  Nature  had  also  embraced  such 
of  humanity  as  had  its  place  rather  lower 
in  the  social  scale  than  that  of  the  Ros- 
siters.  Edna  sought  for  the  Divine  Spark 
in  her  fellow  creatures,  and  frequently  dis- 
covered it,  with  renewed  satisfaction  to 
herself  and  its  possessor." 

The  college  is  in  need  of  a  lady  superin- 
tendent, and  the  Board  of  Directors  en- 
gages a  Miss  Marchrose,  who  is  an  expert 
stenographer  and  typist  and  holds  a  di- 
ploma for  French.  As  soon  as  Lady  Ros- 
siter hears  the  news  she  recalls  a  plaintive 
story  of  her  cousin  who  had  been  jilted  by 
a  girl  of  that  name  some  years  before.  He 
had  been  engaged  to  her,  much  against  the 
wishes  of  his  family,  when  an  accident  in 
the  hunting-field  resulted  in  a  paralysis 
that  was  feared  might  be  permanent.  He 
wrote  to  the  girl,  offering  her  her  freedom, 
an  offer  which  was  accepted,  and  altho 
Clarence  Isbister  had  long  since  got  over  his 
disappointment  and  married  some  one  else, 
his  cousin  chose  to  look  upon  the  incident 
as  a  tragedy.  "  'There  have  been  women,' 
said  Lady  Rossiter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  in  her  voice  that  peculiar  emotional 
quality'  which  indicates  that  the  general  is 
merely  being  used  to  indicate  the  particular, 
'there  have  been  women  who  have  waited 
all  their  lives  long  for  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving.'" 

These  three  are  the  principal  actors  in 
Miss  E.  M.  Delafield's  novel  "Tension" 
(Macmillan).  and  those  to  whom  the  deline- 
ation of  character  appeals  and  who  remem- 
ber this  talented  young  woman's  previous 
books  will  welcome  this  new  evidence  of 
her  analytical  powers.  A  fourth  person 
shares  with  these  three  in  the  development 
of  the  story,  and  that  is  Mark  Easterj 
about  the  only  person  for  whom  Sir  Julian 
cares.  He  is  Sir  Julian's  agent  and  man  of 
business  and  also  a  director  in  the  college, 
a  man  whom  everybody  likes  and  one  of 
sunny  temper  in  spite  of  the  cloud  on  his 
life.  He  also  had  made  an  unfortunate 
marriage  and  his  wife  had  been  for  the  past 
ten  years  an  inmate  of  an  inebriate  home, 
leaving  Mark  and  two  unruly  children  to 
the  well-meaning  but  incapable  efforts  of  an 
old  servant. 

Miss  Marchrose  arrives,  a  capable,  prac- 
tical, intelligent  woman,  ready  for  any 
amojint  of  work,  expecting  good  results 
from  her  subordinates,  and  yet  liked  by 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  Lady  Rossiter  to 
patronize  such  a  woman.  Miss  Marchrose 
is  impervious  to  the  studied  graciousness 
of  Edna's  manner  and  looks  unintelli- 
gent when  the  latter  speaks  of  her  "little 
nature  classes,  as  we  call  them;  for  looking 
into  the  heart  of  our  W^est  country  rather 
more  closely.  One  week  I  take  my  little 
band  down  to  the  sea,  another  time  up  to 
the  woods,  sometimes  just  to  study  the 
wonderful  color  in  a  Devonshire  lane." 

Lady  Rossiter  is  not  accustomed  to  his 
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The  Hartmann  'Wardrobe  Trunk  is  appreciated   not    only   for  its 
exclusive  conveniences,   but  also  for  its  rare  beauty  of  construction 
and  internal  and  external  appearance. 
HARTMANN    TRUNK    COMPANY,    l<cic},u\    Ulscousin 

'Be  sure  the  Hartmann  Rrd^^is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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"//  you  have  never  been  zvest 
of  the  Cascades,  you  lack  im- 
portant qualifications  for 
imagining  what  the  climate 
of  heaven  may  be  like." 

— Dk.  Woods  Hutchinson 


Manufacture 
in    Seattle 

"the  Seaport 
of  Success" 


The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial   Club 

Publicity  Bureau,  908  Arctic  Bldg. 
Seattle,     Washington 


%Sa\/ed  on 
Manufacturing 
Cost  -m  Seattle 


By  C,  T.  CONOVER 

Shortly  after  America  entered  the  war  the  writer 
met  the  general  manager  of  a  Seattle  manufacturing 
concern  in  a  Washington  hotel.  This  man  had  just 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  government  for  apparatus 
up  in  the  millions. 

"  How  can  you  do  it  and  compete  with 
the  East?"  he  was  asked.  "  We  can 
not  only  compete  but  we  can  ship  our 
raw  nnaterial  west  and  our  product  east 
in  carload  lots  by  express  and  compete," 
was  the  answer.  "  We  have  at  least  a 
20  per  cent,  margin  and  it's  all  due  to 
climate.  This  is  no  guesswork.  We 
have  demonstrated  it  absolutely." 

The  writer  has  lived  in  Seattle  for  36  years.  He 
knew  it  was  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world  and  that 
no  climate  permitted  work  and  play  indoors  or  out  the 
year  around  as  does  that  of  Puget  Sound.  But  he  had 
never  heard  it  figured  in  dollars  and  cents  before. 
Later  he  saw  built  in  Seattle  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
all  the  ships  that  bridged  the  Atlantic  and  so  tremen- 
dously helped  to  win  the  war,  and  he  knows  that  that  was 
due  to  the  climate  and  to  the  Seattle  Spirit. 

Twenty  per  cent,  saved  is  something  worthy  of  any 
manufacturer's  consideration,  but  it  is  only  one  item 
in  Seattle's  unparalleled  appeal  for  new  industries. 

Seattle  has  tributary  to  it  one-sixth  of  all  the  water 
power  in  the  nation.  She  is  the  center  of  practically 
the  only  coal  in  the  Pacific  States — an  unfailing  supply 
for  all  purposes.  Her  back  country  has  no  equal  in 
basic  resources — timber,  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairy- 
ing, fisheries,  lime  and  minerals. 

Seattle  is  the  market  place  for  Alaska,  our  frontier 
wonderland,  which,  in  the  lifetime  of  people  now  living, 
will  under  reasonable  laws  be  supporting  a  population 
of  10,000,000  prosperous  people. 

By  the  immutable  law  of  distance  she  is  the  dominat- 
ing American  port  in  the  trade  with  Siberia,  the  world's 
greatest  undeveloped  treasure-land,  and  the  teeming 
millions  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  South  Seas — she  is  in 
consequence  the  chief  American  port  in  the  importa- 
tion of  crude  rubber,  raw  silk,  vegetable  oils,  tea, 
hemp,  Siberian  hides  and  all  Oriental  products. 

Seattle  is  the  chief  Pacific  port  in  the  volume  of  water- 
borne  commerce  and  the  leading  railway  center  on  the 
coast.  Her  harbor  of  194  miles  of  frontage  is  unequalled 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  includes  a  great  inner 
fresh  water  harbor.     The  world  is  her  market. 

Seattle  has  an  abundant  supply  of  labor  of  the  best 
sort  and  stands  for  the  American  plan,  the  open  shop, 
and  for  a  constructive  give-and-take  labor  policy. 
No  American  city  has  a  better  labor  condition. 

Little  or  big,  we  want  you  if  there  is 
an  opening  for  your  particular  line. 
Your  problem  will  have  the  most  pains- 
taking consideration.  You  will  receive 
an  absolutely  frank  opinion.  In  any 
event,  if  you  are  a  red-blooded  American 
you  will  want  to  read  Seattle's  story. 
Send  for  the  booklet  "  Seattle,  the 
Seaport  of  Success." 
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A  BIT  OF  SEATTLE  S  HARBOR  WHERE  MEET  THE  SHIPS  OF  ALL  TUh 


attitude  of  indifference  and  is  further 
troubled  by  seeing  Mark  Easter's  growing 
liking  for  the  woman  who  helps  him  after 
college  hours  by  doing  office  work  for  him. 
Mark  has  always  been  considered  by  Edna 
as  her  own  property.  When  his  trouble 
had  come  upon  him  she  had  done  her  best 
to  help  him  and  since  then  her  incurable 
sentimentality  had  led  her  to  consider  her- 
self the  barrier  between  him  and  a  com- 
plete loss  of  faith  in  women.  Mark,  grate- 
ful for  her  kindness,  fond  of  Sir  Julian,  and 
perhaps  not  overdiscriminating,  had  ac- 
cepted the  position,  and  when  Lady  Rossiter 
perceives  his  liking  for  Miss  Marchrose, 
something  burns  within  her  quite  different 
from  the  Divine  Spark. 

About  this  time  Edna  discovers  that  Miss 
Marchrose  and  the  woman  who  jilted  her 
cousin  are  the  same,  and  this  fact,  added  to 
her  growing  dislike  and  jealousy  of  the 
superintendent,  launches  her  upon  a  course 
of  action  which  stops  little  short  of  malig- 
nant persecution.  Mark  Easter's  young 
half-sister  is  to  be  married  from  his  house 
and  the  staff  of  the  college  desire  to  make 
her  a  present  as  a  token  of  their  regard  for 
him.  It  is  proposed  that  Aliss  Marchrose 
make  the  presentation,  a  suggestion  that- 
is  so  distasteful  to  Lady  Rossiter  that  she 
at  once  begins  her  work  of  sowing  seeds  of 
distrust  and  scandal.  Her  first  effort  is 
witli  Mr.  Fairfax  Fuller,  supervisor  of  the 
college,  a  man  of  ability  and  honesty  who 
has  contributed  much  to  its  success  and 
who  has  rather  annoyed  Lady  Rossiter  by 
his  indifference  to  her  well-meant  if  rather 
patronizing  advances.  She  is  entirely  un- 
successful here,  Mr.  Fuller  exploding  in 
wrath  as  he  vainly  tries  to  pin  her  down  to 
some  definite  accusation.  Edna's  efforts 
with  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  with  some  of  the  staff  are 
more  fruitful,  and  altho  the  sum  of  her 
accusations,  if  put  into  words,  would  only 
amount  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Marchrose 
and  Mr.  Easter  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  each  other's  society,  and  that  ]Mr.  Easter 
is  a  married  man,  j-et  she  diffuses  such  an 
atmosphere  of  scandal  and  suspicion  that 
Miss  Marchrose  soon  becomes  aware  of  it. 
enhanced  as  it  is  by  Lady  Rossiter's  atti- 
tude toward  herself. 

The  thing  can  have  but  one  outcome— 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Marchrose,  hounded 
from  her  position  by  the  malicious  tongue 
of  one  who  ever  profest  the  highest  mo- 
tives. An  odd  sort  of  mutual  understand- 
ing exists  between  Sir  Julian  and  iMiss 
Marchrose  and  to  him  she  speaks  frankly 
of  her  own  feelings.  She  had  been  strongly 
attracted  by  Mark  from  the  first  and  he  to 
her,  tho,  manlike,  he  had  not  realized  where 
this  liking  might  lead  him  and,  when  he 
did,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  him  and  left  the  place  for  a 
time.  Miss  jNIarchrose  was  one  of  the 
women  to  whom  fate  had  denied  love  of 
any  kind,  and  when  she  saw  a  chance  of 
happiness  rising  before  her  she  had  re- 
solved to  seize  it,  regardless  of  what  it 
might  entail,  for  she  knew  Easter  had  a 
wife.  She  tells  Sir  Julian  that  she  had 
been  prepared  to  take  all  risks,  but  jMark's 
departure  had  showed  that  he  was  not 
equally  willing,  and  Sir  Julian  is  thankful, 
for  he  could  see  further  than  she.  "What 
of  morality,  of  IMark  Easter's  work,  of  his 
two  children,  of  a  future  gray  with  un- 
spoken possibilities  for  themselves  and  for 
others?" 

But  after  all  we  are  given  to  suppose  that 
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happiness  of  a  more  legitimate,  if  less  thrill- 
ing nature,  comes  to  Pauline  Marclirose. 
Mr.  Fuller,  whose  straightforwardness  and 
honesty  are  equal  to  her  own,  marries  her, 
and  when  we  find  so  confined  a  pessimist 
as  Sir  Julian  writing  to  congratulate  her 
we  may  believe  her  to  be  fortunate,  and  we 
close  the  book  with  the  one  regret  that  none 
of  the  characters  had  sufficient  courage  to 
tell  Lady  Rossiter  the  truth  about  herself. 


THE  CHILD -FEEDING   FUND 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

John  Craig  Janmy;  Dr.  .Mirtun  Field;  May  P.  Opsahl: 
Dr.  A,  Uenderson;  Hyniaii  L.  Battle;  KJw.  V.  Jiiiehanan ; 
Ttios.  Cooper;  F.  V.  King;  Hiltia  Holker;  .1.  A.  Glasgow; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Vrllmr  Kurt;  I.  It.  (iardinitr  Mutur  Co.; 
Mrs.  L.  h.  Breckeijridgc ;  I)r.  and  .Mrt<.  Kraiik  \V. 
Illlsi'lier;  Jules  V.  lUviiTe;  Kli/.abeth  .\.  Saiidcrsdii ;  "In 
Memory,"  OaiiifsiTille.  Ua. ;  Miss  Kurtlis  tiruup,  High 
Sebool,  KnoxvUle,  Teiiii. ;  S.  S.,  Kijiscupal  fliiiri'lj,  West 
I'oiiit.  Miss.;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  W.  B.  Prince;  W.  W. 
Krown:  5th  Grade,  Perifusnii  S'hunl,  Kiver  Uuiige,  Mieli. ; 
Carl  E.  Freybe;  "A  Friend."  Portland,  Maine;  C.  F. 
Nesbit;  Kulon  Y.  Bobinsnii ;  Walter  Suinon ;  Jessie  M. 
Young;  "Anonymous,"  Laramie,  Wyo. ;  Mary  H.  Fav; 
S.  M.  Suitor;  C,  Le^-y;  Mrs.  Fanrde  K.  (iraves;  H.  B. 
Longshore;  "Friends  at  Woodside,"  La^'kavvanna,  N.  Y. ; 
U.  1').  Adreon;  RaiidJuw  Clul)  nl  WIdilier  .Sebool, 
Boulder,  Colo.;  B.  Van  Biper;  .Mabel  B.  Welch;  Owen 
T.  Edgar;  Rebecca  Jano  Brailturd ;  .Mrs.  (".  \V.  Mizell; 
Homer  E.  Meese;  II.  L.  (ioss;  I'rice  Ilillrr;  C.  w. 
Bowles:  E.  F.  Grosh;  Class  No.  ".,  Baptist  .S.  S.,  Mull. 
III.;  Mrs.  Mermoud;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Wright  and 
Family;  Estelle  Wallis;  Ernest  Jones;  O.  J.  Da\id; 
Myrtle  Lillie;  Room  i;.  .Stb  (iradc.  I)\er  School,  fiii- 
cuinati.  Ohio;  W.  Y.  White;  Howard  Wyne;  .Mrs.  B.  F. 
Batts;  ".\nonymous,"  Jenkirjlxjwn,  Pa.;  I.  P.  Thunip.son; 
(irace  Hinckley;  "Students  and  Friends,"  Y.  .M.  C.  .\. 
College,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Mary  Porter;  A.  c,u>tav 
Luebe/t;  Win.  P.  Mlt/'beil;  William  Gllkerson 
Campbell;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  HnxiKs; 
Caruthers;  11.  M.  Klein;  E.  II.  Wahvnrth, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Ilild;  II.  V.  Davis:  Laura  C 
Allen;  Jno.  T.  Adams;  Benevolent  I'und, 
(  hurch,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Dr.  I. 
.Michaels;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
A.    J.    Beef;   Cflas.    G.    Butts;   W. 


Robert 

Martlia     ,Sliaw 

Jr. :   Mr.    and 

HIUs;    J.    H. 

.    E.    E.    Cliristian 

J.     Clarke:     A.     J.     Mc- 

BLshup;    E.    K.    Taylor; 

_.    _ ,    ...    L.    S|)ec-hl  ;    Sol    Brown; 

B.  V.  Johnson;  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Woodlawti,  N.  Y. ; 
Uandall  Chase;  Dr.  Van  V.  McVdanis;  Mrs  Jesslo  S. 
CalUngs;  Jean  B.  Thompson;  FelL\  Proband! ;  .Mrs.  T.  H. 
Ockels;  Walter  H.  Koliinan;  A.  C.  Adams;  Ellen  D. 
MUIett;  H.  G.  Noffsinger;  Dr.  C.  V.  Matbews;  .Marporlu 
M.  Phillips;  Faith  C.  Lee;  Mr.  and  Mine.  Wlllv  Her/,; 
Dr.  J.  U.  Bobinett;  Dr.  Ehvood  T.  Quiini;  larolyi)  M. 
Holt;  V.  B.  Prophet;  Dr.  A.  T.  Wond ;  IMorence  W. 
Ilaynes;  Dr.  J.  T.  Sparkman ;  A.  II.  Wagner;  Slcpbcn  M. 
Weyer;    F,    R.    Watson;    Frank    C.    Gill;    .M.     B.     I.owlher; 

C.  L,.  Willlford;  Lt.  Col.  C.  Do  F.  Cbandler;  .Marlon  E. 
r)akin;  F.  H.  Barl.lioloinew ;  A.  J.  Slierman;  Chas.  R. 
Huffman;  Marian  Thome;  Walter  H.  Cady;  C.  E.  Lovett; 
(Jt;orgo  M.  Khnborly;  Dr.  J.  L.  Cniniihell;  J.  n.  Ed- 
mester;  Mrs.  Alma  .Mason;  Mrs.  V.  DeCosler:  J.  C.  Juhn- 
HOii;   Robert  L.    Shepard;    U.    II.    Yonngnuin;   E.    L.    Foster. 

h.  K.  Warner;  A.  U.  Barllinloinew  ;  Florence  (J. 
Carpenter;  Arthur  S.  Gemmill;  Cbas.  S.  Mill:  Ciiibcrlne 
Lindsay;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Prilcbard,  Mrs.  L.  M.  .Mancllls  and 
Mrs.  Mario  Vandewater;  Jay  Edwin  Sloeckel:  Mrs.  M.  K. 
Patton:  W.  H.  Thomson;  Mrs,  Helen  Fuss  .Vdanis:  W.  O. 
Bull;  H.  C.  Beiuiett;  J/.  I).  Gutllne;  Dr.  (icnge  S.  Hurt; 
A.  Wacbenschwanz;  Mrs.  Julia  L.  .Vbnrls;  Cbarlcs  F. 
Malsbary  ami  Ml.ss  Luclla  .Mnlsbary;  B.  P.  NIcliols; 
.\giies  M.  Urown ;  H.  Foster:  <le(irgc  Warner;  ,\nna  I'. 
Scbalk  atld  N.  S.  Si'lialk;  Edith  H.  Weslou;  Dr.  Eileen  I. 
(dies;  Mrs.  U  It.  Driner;  Mrs.  C.  It.  While  and  I'lill- 
dren ;  ",\noiiyin(Mis,"  l^os  ,\ugiles.  Cal.  ;  ,\lbert  (iarvin; 
,Iohn  Schuler:  Walter  L.  Pipes;  (!.  K.  Hull;  H.  V.  Smltli; 
i'aspar  (.'.  Uowe;  Lurlhie  (iulzler;  W.  B.  Killogg:  Berlle 
Harrlsnii:  Jeannetlc  G.  Datoll;  It.  L.  Dayton;  Jdin  W. 
Coon;  J<ihn  .N.  Ilyan;  It.  L.  Clark;  A.  (.  Francis;  .Mrs. 
H.  S.  Ilaiuiey;  W.  E.  Holmi's;  M.  Kremer,  Jr.:  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  Ernll  Munz:  P.  .\.  Henderson;  C.  .V.  Miller;  .\rtlmr 
I'.  Pousland;  Olias.  D.  Watklns:  J.  .\.  Cmliran ;  "In 
Memory  of  Sarah  X.  Orton."  Darlington.  Wis.;  .Sgt.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Holt;  .Mr.  aiul  Mrs.  11.  It.  Foole;  A.  O. 
Orrlson;  Dr.  Percv  H.  Wonil;  C.  A.  Bravton;  Edgar 
Barrow;  H.  II  Itltncr;  Mrs.  Lillian  .\.  Bendiardt , 
Elorence  E.  Wliiteli.iuse;  E.  C,.  King:  ".\  Fiieiid," 
Middletown,  Coini.  ;  G.  V.  McNallic;  lOarl  Mvers;  G.  C. 
I'nderldil:  Jane  11.  I.ove.loy :  GIMa  Belloid;  It.  S.  Yullle. 
Jr.;  Primary  Diiil.  of  Brick  Pres.  (lunch  s.  S.,  N.  Y. 
City;  Wallaie  and  Pblliii  Arey:  Dr.  B.  G.  Boak;  Eva  It. 
Wood:  Homer  T.  Wilson;  E.  (i,  Peti'rson :  J.  II.  Bellows; 
firacc  E.  W.  Spraguc:  M.  S.  Johnston;  J,  Horace  S|)rague; 
Kllen  P.  Dunn:  .Mrs.  Bessie  J.  Itlchards;  Iliirlan  S. 
Don  Carlos;  Ililen  E.  Parker;  Air.  ami  Mrs.  Martin  L. 
Grinu-s:  .\.  F.  Escbenfelder;  It.  T.  Grittltbs;  Harohl 
I'ltch  Bullard:  Anna  Landes;  T.  A.  Bcdfmil;  "Aiuinv- 
Canti>n,    Ohio;    "N.    N.,"    Wilkinslnng.    Pa.;    Mrs. 


mous,'        _ ,    _ 

Geneva  D.    Hicks;  Maj.    H.   G. 

Brooke:   .Mrs.    A,    S.    Walker; 

Brlibaker;    Kallicrlne    Neely ; 

Bullock;     K.      Lndvlgscn;     E. 

Burgess:    .\.    1'.,    Laniniil  ;    11. 

Dr.    It.    II.    Cnwan:   Clins.    De 

Dr.    I''raidi    S.    M\ers:    .\.    G. 

Edwin     .M.     Adler:    a.     D.     Baldwin;    Dr.     D 

H.    C.    Ilubler;    Lillian    W.    Kingsbury;    Dr.    J 

J.      H.      I  bristle;      " 

<:.    (I.    Brosnaham 


Fish;  Anne  Futch  ;  Mabel  C. 

Dr.    James   E.    (ilider;   I).    E. 

Gertrude    E.     Bailey;    Eugene 

S.     SaiiU'Son:     Mis.      C.      C. 

Percy    Itoacb ;    M.    A.    Klefer; 

Latn'r:    Maude   E.    Amh'rson; 

.Stearns;    Mrs.    Goulil    Bryan; 

E.     Mirvtlv; 

'/..    Stardey; 

Mather     Clevelaird;      Mina      Daimci'ker; 

Jr.:    Dr.    11.    L.    Simpson;    Mrs.    It.    L. 

Rolrbhrs;  H.  H.  Fuller;  Inez  Adams;  Shnnm  Itealty 
and  Insiiranco  Co. ;  "A,"  Columbus.  Ohio. ;  Mrs.  C. 
Cornelia  Alford:  W.  J.  Kirk;  "Threo  Frierrds."  N.  Y. 
City;  T.  E.  Slanton;  Sanruel  Hasiey;  Marie  Itlege;  Dr. 
P.  C.  Arr'her;  Mrs.  U.  B.  Tyler;  Mrs,  Jenrde  Barrow 
Dnuson :  Mr.  ami  .Mrs.  L.  A.  Warren;  Mrs.  E.  L.  (Jrove; 
W.  It.  Erway:  J.  A.  and  Emma  Nnell;  .\.  1).  Jackson; 
Gilbert  Duirham;  Mis.  W.  J.  Gilbert;  N.  F.  Walker; 
Grace  L,  Palmer;  Dr.  Lovd  Thompson;  J.  C.  Black; 
.  Dr.  J.  B.  Luton;  F.  E.  Crofts;  Mrs.  C. 
It.  1).  Brown:  Lena  Bunh;  Mrs,  Haluh  S. 
Hugh  llcrliert;  I).  F,  Karanaugh;  Hazel  V. 
II.  H.  Illllier;  Mrs.  C.  It.  Fikeii;  Amandus 
It,  1*.  llutherford;  Employees  of  (has.  Titeho 
Dept.  of  C.  It.  B.  of  N.  J.,  .Icrsey  City,  N.  J.; 
Lodge.  No.  70,  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  Alexandria, 
Neb,;  Siliool  of  Mytoii  Pres,  Church,  Myton,  lUali; 
Nellls  Hazzard;  Estelle  Martin;  E.  C.  Canieiiter;  V.  L. 
Shiiwaller:  Dr.  Homer  C.  Bloom:  Fred  Pi'arson  &  Co., 
Inc.:  Kntberlno  C.  .\danis:  Trinity  S.  S.  Prol,  Epls. 
Chunli,  Itocky  Mount,  Va.  :  Gertrude  H.  Shugert ;  Mrs. 
H.  P.  Faieu;  H.  A.  Bnardman ;  It.  E.  Cottier;  T.  J. 
SwiMiiey,  Jr.;  Margaret  Garbult;  K.  M.  llclnselmaii ; 
Caroline  \}.  Heath;  Caroline  Bbn-kburn;  Dr.  S.  L.  West; 
J.  L.  Davldsoli;  i'red  J.  Erloii ;  Neva  G.  Lease;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nnllian  B  I,«'«ls;  W.  A.  Wanlner;  Florence  A. 
Brown:  U  C.  Illce;  W.  Tliomna  Hormes:  C.  A.  VInehoe: 
Norman  Weeileii ;  ij.  C.  Williams;  lllaneho  B.  Johns: 
Mrs.     J.     \\  ruy    (  leveland;    i;ilu.s    Sun:,tclii;    .M.     Laurencd 


J.    It.    .Maxwell; 
Boiigbn 
Crowl ;    .Mrs. 
Rathlx 
Brackniaii ; 
Co.  ;  Claim 
Alexandria 


To  Americans 

Stenographers: 


Mongols  No.  482  are 
made  first  of  all  for 
you  men  and  women 
who  do  the  world's 
writing  —  to  make  it 
easier  for  you;  to  give 
you  good  pencils  that 
stay  on  the  job  while 
you  write. 

Your  job  is  made  eas- 
•V  ier  with  Mongols. 

Ask  your  office  man- 
ager to  get  them  — 
Mongols! 

Buy  one  yourself  at 
any  stationers. 

EBERHARD    FABER 

T/ie  Oldest  Venal  Factory  in  America 

NEW   YORK 


MON 

pcncUs 
and  CAKiscrs 
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/  Chart  of  Recommendations  S 

for  AUTOMOBILES 


i — 


IM 


(Abbrexiated  Edition  I 

Mobiloils 

.4  gradf  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE    Correct   Grades  of   Gargovle   Mobiloils   for 
engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  N!obiIoiI  "A'* 
B  means  Gargovle  Mobiloil  "B** 
E  means  Gargo\Ie  Mobiloil  "E'* 
Arc  means  Gargojle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  arc 
recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use.  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  durmg  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  \'acuum  Oil  Com- 
panj's  Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
1  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  >our  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  \-our  dealer's,  or 
send  for  booklet.  "Correct  Lubrication,'*  which  lists 
the  Correct  Grades  for  a// cars. 


NA.MESOr 

ALTOMOBILES  AND 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Anion  -2  ion' 

"       All  Other  ModfU 
Alttn 
AppfT»on  (8  oltnden 

All  tnhtt  Modeli 
Attetbufv  tModfl  e-E' 

All  Oiher  Models, 
Autocar  (2  cylinder)  ,    . 

Beck 

Brixoe  (4  cylinder!  .    ,     . .    . . 
(6  cylinder) 

Bukk       

Cadillac 

CTuImers  (6-«> 

(6-«> 

All  Oiher  Mod«U    . . 

Oiandlrr  Sii  

0>«*  rolet  (8  c>-lindert 

"       (F  A> 

(r  Band  I  ton)   ... 
All  Other  Modek-. 

Oevfland - 

Columbia  ^Detroit!- . .     

Cunningham 

D-E     '.  arid  2';  tonV  . 
■■     '<  torn 

"     All  OiSef  Model. 
Dod^  Brorhert 
Fuel .  .    . 

Federal  (Model  ^-^'} 

I  Special! 

■       AllOrhcrMoaeU 

Fofd 

FranUin         

Cra mm- Bernstein  ,5  toil)    . . .  . 
"  All  Other  ModHi 

Grant  (6  oliitder ' 

"      (Co^l      Model  12; 
"      (     "     )  AllOiher  Modeli 
Ha>  ne«  (6  cylinder^     . 

(12  cylinderj  .    .. 

Holme* .    . . 

Hodv-n  Super  Sii 

Allthher  Modelt.    ... 

Hupmobi'e      

lordan    

Kellv  SprineAHd 

King    8  cylinder) 

Kiwel  Kit  (Model  48) 

"    '13  rvitDd«t) 

"    All  Cfibet  Modek.    . 

Koehler'ModHMj  ,.    , 

All  Other  Model* ... 

Ijberty 

Locmnobile 

Madiwn  (6  rvlinder* 

18  c>-ltnde:l 

Marroon ... 

Maiwell 

Mercer 

M.H.  M 

MitcMI '6  cylinder) 


A  ;*re 
A  Arc 
A  I  A 


Arc  Arc 

t\rc 


A      A 
Arc  Arc 

i: 


A  t  A 
^rc    Ate 

A  .Arc 


•tniBl 
Nath   iiuad 
■•        ModrlftTl        -    . 
•■      AllOth"  MiKlel- 
Natioffiri  *6  cVlindcr 

'i:o-lin<J<T        .    . 

Nelwn      ,  

Oakland  (8  <%Iifidet, 

All  Other  ModebT. 

O(dir«ofaite  (4  cylinder)    

(6c%lindef)   

f9  cylinder) 

Overland .    

Packjtd  

Paige '6c)-linder) 

iCont.  Eng.^ 

"     All  Other  Model..... 

Paterwn , 

Peerlew  f8  cylinder) 

All  Other  Modcb.. 

Pief«  Arro»  

'Cbml.i  fS  ton) 

■      (     "    ^ADOtbci.Modcl4'^'c  Arc 

Premier 

R.  fc  V.  Kni^ 

Reo  .   

ReVere  


1920  1919 


Arc  'Arc 
A  I   A 


Arc  .Arc 

Art 


Arc  Arc 

A  jArc 


A  lArc 
Arc  '.■\rc 


Are.Urc 
El  E 
A  I  A 
A  Ace 
A  Aft 
A  An 
A    Alt 

Arc  Are 
A  Arc 
A  I  A 


A  lAre 
A  !  A 
A      £ 


;  A 

Arc  Arc 


A  'Arc 


A  '.Arc 
A  I  A 


A  .  A 

A  [Arc 
A[  A 
A  '  A 
A  Arc 
A  {  A 
A  LArc 

Arc.  LArc 
A  [a 

^te.Arc 


RUer 


Arc. 'Arc 
Arc  An 


RockFalU , 

Saxon     

Saver)  Si» 

Saver*  «r  Scoville  (S  fc  S>,  ... 

Scrippa-Bocrfh  lA  cv1inder> 

16  ai  8  cylinder) 

Seldeo  C;  ton) 

(S  tot>> 

"      AllOther  Modeli.  .     . 

Ser\iee  (120-I.'0-H0-I7r».220< 

"       All  Other  ModeU, .    .. 

Stean»-Kni^t.. .      

Studebaker   .    

StuM 

Templar 

Vd*e(ModHH>....    

'*      16  cvlin<Jer>     

"     (Co^l)  (J.  tonl 

-     (    "     )  All  Other  Moddt.  ^rc.lArc 

\Ve«icoit 

White  (16  valve) 

•■      (3  lonl.. 

"      All  Other  Modeh. 

Wilh^Knigbt 

WiUi-i  Pii 

Winton.  .  lAr< 


A 

B  I  A 
A  Arc 
A  [a 
A  E 
A  'Arc 


A     A 

A   Arc 
^rc.  Arc 


Arc.  Ate 


E       t 


Arc  'Ate 
A  JArc 
Arc   Arc 


irc  Arc 
A  I   A 


Arc  Arc 
A  !  A 
A  Ate 

A  ;  A 

Arc  Arc 
A    Arc 


A    Arc 


A  [Are' 

A  r  A 

Arc  Arc 
.Arc.  Arc 
A      E 

A  'Arc 


Arc.  Arc 
A  I  A 

rc.IArc 


A  'Arc 
Arc.  Arc 


A  lAfC 
A 


A  -Arc 
A  I  A 
A  '  E 
A  '.^rc 
E  1   E 

Vc.«AfC 

Arc 


Arc  lArc 
Arc.;.Arc 
A  ;.Arc 

A  [a 
B  A 
A  'Arc 


Arc  fAi 
A  [Arc 
Are'Arc 

rc,>Arr 
A  [A 
A  A 
Arc  Urc 
B  I    \ 


Arc. [.Arc 
A  A 
A  'Arc 


A  lArc 
A  I  A 


A    Arc 


Arc  ^rc 
.Arc  Arc 
A  ,  E 
A  Urc 


Arc  LArc 


A  Arc 
Alt  'Arc. 

A  I  A 
A  1   A 


A  [a 
Are  Arc 
Arc  LArc 

1.^ 


A  (Arc 
A  Are 
A|E 


E  ,  E 
Arc. 'Arc 
Arc.  .Arc 


Arc  Arc 
Arc  -Arc 
A  Arc 


Arc  Arc 
A  Arc 
Arc  lArc 
Arc  Arc 
A  A 
Arc  |Are 
Arc  Arc 
B  I  A 
\rc  Arc 
\tc  .Are 


A    Are 
A  Are 


A  'Arc. 
A  'Arc 
A  Arc. 
A  A 
Arc  Arc. 

Arc. Arc. 


Arc  .Arc 
.  A 

Arc  Arc. 
Arc 
A 

Arc   .Arc 


Arc  -Arc 
E 
A 


A  Are 
A  ^ 

A    Arc. 
A  :  A 


A      A 

Arc.  Arc 

A  I.Acc 


A      A 

A  Arc 

I 


Arc  Arc 

Are  Are 

E  I    E 

A  Arc 

A  A 

A  A 


Arc  Arc 

A  ]  A 
A      A 


A. Arc 

E|E' 


E  j  E 
Arc  Arc 

Arc  Wk 
A  'Arc 
A  1  A 
A  'Arc. 
..I... 

Are.  Arc 
A   -Arc 


Arc  Arc 

Arc  Arc 
Are 


£      2 


A  A 
A  A 
A      A 


E   :    E 

A   lArc 


Arc  Ate 
A  ■  A 
I  . 
A  rtcc 
A  ;  A 
A      A 


A  Arc 
A      A 


A  !  A 
Arc  ,\rc 
Are  Arc 


Arc  -Arc 
A  i  A 
A  ^c. 

.Axe  Arc. 
...1.    .. 

.\rc.  Arc 
A  ]  A 

Arc  Arc 
A  I  A 

Are    ^•c 

Arc  Are- 
Are 


A    Arc. 


Are  Are. 
A  Arc 
A      A 


Arc.  Arc. 


te-jArc 


Ak.iAk. 
B  I  A 


Compression  Mistakes 

Expensive  risks  in  using  oil  ' 

hea'vier  than  that  specified  in  the  Chart 


^  I  ^HERE  are  motor- 
-*-  ists — you  will  iind 
some  everyvi'here — who 
think  too  much  of  com- 
pression. This  leads  to 
trouble. 

To  "rush  hills"  they 
want  compression  above 
everything  else.  Some- 
one suggests  a  heavier 
oil.  They  try  it.  And 
sometimes  a  car  will 
temporarily  show  bet- 
ter compression  with 
heavier  oil  than  with 
the  grade  specified  m 
the  Chart.  But  the 
driver  pays  the  penalty 
later. 

Then  there  is  the  user 
of  a  worn  car,  with  worn 
pistons,  piston  rings  and 
cylinder  walls.  He 
thinks  that  heavier  oil 
will  help  fill  the  larger 
clearances  caused  by 
wear,  so  the  change  is 
sometimes  made.  Com- 
pression may  improve 
but  the  motorist  runs 
serious  risks. 

There  are  four 
leading  reasons  why 
"heavier  oil"  in- 
vites expensive 
risks  : 


1.  The  rate  of  \vear  on  dif- 
ferent  makes  and    types   of 

engines  varies  widely 
Reasons:  clifFerenccs  in  de- 
signs used  in  parts:  differences 
in  construction;  differences  in 
manufacturing  processes;  dif- 
ferences in  materials  used; 
differences  \n  the  care  which 
mdividual  motorists  give 
their  cars. 

2.  Wear    is    not    uniformly 
progressive  in  proportion  to 

the  mileage  covered 
\\\  new  engines  must  be 
broken  in.  Rubbing  sur- 
faces must  be  worn  one  to 
the  other  to  produce  smooth 
contact.  During  the 
"breaking  in"  period,  wear 
is  sHght  but  rapid.  Then, 
for  a  period,  wear  is  gradual 
and  dependent  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  engine  is 
correctly  and  efficiently 
lubricated  and  the  care  the 
engine  is  given.  Finally,  as 
power  lessens,  engine  per- 
formance becomes  erratic — 
and  as  noise  develops  the  car 
requires  overhauling  and  re- 
placements before  any  oil  can 
supplv  correct  lubrication. 


»»*, 
?-». 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


3.  Piston  clearances  and 
piston  ring  fits  do  not  alone 
determine  the  choice  of  the 

correct  oil 

Three  other  vital  consider- 
ations are— operating  tem- 
peratures, the  designs  of  the 
lubricating  systems  (which 
are  frequently  unsuited  to 
heavy  oils)  and  the  inability 
of  some  engines  to  use  heavy 
oil  without  the  quick  pro- 
duction  of  carbon   deposits. 

4.  The  use  of  heavy  oil  ■will 
not  necessarily  insure  great- 
er  oil    mileage   or  freedom 

from  "oil  pumping" 

When  piston  rings  be- 
come worn  in  their  recesses 
in  the  piston,  oil  pumping 
increases,  and  low  oil  mileage 
and  carbon  deposit  follows. 

Q.ARGOYLE  MOBIL- 
^^  OILS  are  specified  in 
the  Chart  for  engine  results. 
Every  engine  factor  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company's  engineers  when 
they  recommend  the  correct 
grade  for  your  car. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  on 
the  partial  Chart  to  the  left, 
send  for  our  booklet,  "Cor- 
rect Automobile  Lubrica- 
tion," which  contains  the 
complete  Chart.  Orcon- 
sult  the  complete  Chart 
at  your  dealer's.  Then 
-use  the  oil  specified. 

In  writing,  please 
address  our  nearest 
branch. 


Domestic 
Branches: 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 


Kansas  City. 
Des  Moines 


Kan. 


p«r 


H 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Spcciaiistf  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  Tfiaekivrry. 

Ohiainahlc  cierywh^erc  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK,  U.  S. A. 


itie  Liiterary  uigesijor  reoruary  o,  iv^n         o( 


Moiitgcmpry;  Sadie  B.  Brewster;  Grace  M.  Kerr;  Mar- 
Karet  UoKtrs;  J.  >'.  Cameron;  IJ.  W.  Schmoldt;  H.  R. 
Leiteiiberger;  Pauline  M.  Boeder;  R.  O.  Helland;  Emily 
A.    Barbour;    "Two   Letter   Carriers,"    Washington,    U.    C. ; 

C.  S.  Waugli;  K.  A.  Funidiouser;  A.  E.  Kief;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Colvin;  Anders  .1.  Larsen;  ^.  H.  Cutting; 
Eddie  Johnson;  Willard  <i.  Wyman;  Bertlia  Cuinniing; 
H.  M.  Green  &  Co.;  G.  B.  Stevens;  B.  F.  Peyton;  Geo. 
Wallace;  R.  McMillan;  Mrs.  Elnore  Bergdoll;  Mis. 
l';mma  N.  Dugan ;  Geo.  Faint;  Ada  B.  Bedwell;  Mrs. 
Sarali  Parr;  Daniel  Weber  &  Son;  George  D.  Goodrich; 
Edw.  F.  Myers;  Chas.  Wheeler  Barnes;  Gilbert  Hollraan; 
H.  D.  Fast;  "Anonymous,"  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Dr.  K.  L. 
.Jump;  R.  E.  'iliompson ;  Harvey  D.  Miller;  Flora  B. 
Creager;  F.  L.  Meyers;  Marion  Beeia;  B.  F.  Childreas; 
F.  L.  Stout;  Mrs.  Wra.  J.  Scott;  Edward  lU.  Shannon; 
Harry  Nelson;  Grover  C.  Yans;  Grace  H.  Neall  and 
Hobe'rt  Wallace  Neall;  I.  B.  L.  Osborne;  F.  E.  Downs; 
W.  A.  Dahlquist;  Nettle  M.  Pierce;  Jennie  S.  Berry  and 
Etta  L.  Fulton;  Grace  Rick  Green;  A.  D.  Wilson; 
Emery.  Waterhouse  &  Paquin;  A.  K.  Lewis;  .Tohn  C. 
'I'hompsou  and  Viola  I.  BurkKk;  Lsabel  Harroun;  A.  F. 
Johnston;  Lydia  L.  Reinhardt;  H.  R.  Hitchcock;  A.  F. 
Redtleld;  Cora  W.  Ordway;  K.  J.  Watson;  Dr.  Burkw; 
Julia  P.  Fite;  C.  J.  Van  Hattera;  Antoinette  H.  Skelton; 
Mrs.  N.  Medalie;  B.  H.  Calkins;  Fred  Rehse;  Jlrs.  B.  H. 
Nicolet;  Elsie  Patty;  Ellen  F.  Williiigham;  Lillie  W. 
Garratt;  Mary  Lyle  Innes;  L.  V.  Straiuh;  Oscar  F.  Beil; 
J.  S.  Gabel;  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Hubbard;  H.  Bateman; 
William  E.  Godso;  E.  C.  Puckett;  Mrs.  Lena  Raiip; 
Mary  G.  Kelty;  Max  F.  Quinn;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gude,  Jr.; 
Jame.s  Dee  Baldwin;  Emma  A.  Conrad;  A.  Mullins; 
Tliomas  V.  Thornton;  H.  C.  Libby;  R.  .T.  McDcrmitt; 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Ipton;  Harriette  C.  and  Cora  A.  Pulvcr; 
Letha  E.  Woodtord;  R.  A.  Catlin;  J.  S.  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wolstenholm;    F.    W.    Bahiard;    Winthrop    Smith;    ['auline 

D.  Stone;  W.  S.  Duiishee;  Mrs.  Emille  Zacher  and 
Miss  Emma  Zacher;  Theodore  G.  Empie;  Elizabeth  H. 
Dusenbary;  Ezra  N.  Hill:  Edward  A.  and  Cornelia  T. 
Caner;  Lewis  Frazier  Stewart;  Roy  A.  Peterson;  M. 
Carpenter;  Norman  DrLstle;  Dr.  J.  N.  Feinberg;  Patrick 
J.  Murphy;  J.  M.  Perkhis;  L.  C.  Furst;  A.  G.  Stephen- 
son; Aslier  P.  Whipple;  Class  .'iA4  I'uhlic  School  No.  29, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  No.  Spray  Community,  Y.  M.  ('.  A., 
Spray,  N.  C. ;  B.  B.  Tnrali;  Harry  T.  Leech;  High  School, 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y. ;  1st  Pres.  Church.  Concoid.  N.  C. ; 
Janet  and  Arthur  Wall;  Frederick  K.  Hyde;  Howard 
Fliidley;  Darby  M.  Callaway;  K.  S.  Criditon;  J.  C. 
Williams;  John  F.  Stanlm;  John  S.  Hair;  Fred  Thomp- 
Bon;  S.  Duran;  C.  C.  Beckley;  G,  W.  Collins;  W.  M. 
Bristol;  Mabel  Reld ;  May  B.  Wilson;  G.  R.  Schultz; 
Marshall  Van  Winkle;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mver;  Zerelda  Mc- 
Rae;  Claude  Fisher;  Albert  E.  Sullivan;  H.  R.  Easterly; 
J.  A.  Mooney;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kahler;  J.  1).  Yelgerhoiise; 
F.  R.  I'Mwards;  Ruth  P.  Plass;  (i.  J.  I,aMontague;  L.  E. 
Bartlett;     <'laribel     Williams;     Allierl    W.     Newman;     Rev. 

E.  W.     McGranahan;     "Rand     It.,"     Brooklyn,     N.     Y. 
Edward      Leinian;     T.      K.      Cliapel;     R.      P.      Johnson; 

Frances  B.  Powner;  H.  J.  Stone;  C.  H.  Elsom ;  R.  P. 
London;  Mrs.  F.  N.  Hoyt ;  Mrs.  Nellie  St.  John;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Milne;  Lake  Arthur  l)rc<lglng  Co..  Beau- 
mont, Texas;  Leo.  M.  Hopkins;  Florence  D.  Richards; 
T.  A.  Cai-y,  Jr.;  W'.  H.  Mctilnn;  Alex.  M.  Meredith; 
"K.  S.  S.,"  Fayettevllle,  N.  V.;  Eli/.alx'th  J.  Bal<lv\in; 
E.  C.  Speck;  H.  C.  .McKlcnan:  -Mrs.  P.  H.  Fuller;  L.  W. 
Jotmson;  J.  F.  Leary;  R.  A.  Hill;  N.  W.  Haralson; 
Sara  S.  Ilea;  "J.  McS.,"  Bristol,  Conn.;  D.  H.  Daub; 
Clarence  H.  Eldred;  Mrs.  M.  Smyth;  Delia  Mengel 
Whitehouse;    H.    O.    Grubhs;    Mrs.    C.    I).    Gandy; 


J.  H. 
B.  W. 
H.     P. 

Burton 

Ciriter 


Stras;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Durivage;  Carl  Zimmerman; 
Clarke;  Harry  Wilscm ;  Fraid<lin  R.  .VIcMillan; 
Clarke;  Dr.  B.  F.  Metcalfe;  Mrs.  Lcm  It.  Long; 
Park  Dramatic  Club;  Mlnidc  A,  Cohlilgh;  A.  F.  Curder; 
Maria  G.  and  Howard  T.  (  bapnnin ;  l>r.  E.  S.  TVacy; 
Joan  H.  Vliiing;  P.  Hayes;  Charlotte  Bailie;  Mrs.  Julia 
Zuckerman;  Alfred  II.  Pratt;  Robert  Wilson;  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Bell;  Alison  JL  Clark;  Jean  an<i  John  C.  Harrison;  «'ha9. 
Hartwell;  Owens  H.  Browne;  l''rank  S.  Clyde;  Clara 
McKay  Stone;  J.  E.  Graham;  Wm.  T.  Rehse;  Katherhie 
L.  Brown;  E.  C.  Cheney:  ".\nonymous."  Barre,  Vt.; 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Stephens;  Whites  Drug  Store.  Newjxirt 
News.  Va. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (has.  F.  Bowman:  Lewis 
M.  Clark;  Emma  H.  Buchanaji;  R.  C.  Hartsoiigh;  Dr. 
John  Drawford;  R.  R.  McLean;  Sidney  Pcrley;  Dr.  B.  K. 
Blalock;  A.  L.  Lowell;  Daniel  H.  V.  Bell;  I-ouls  Roe 
Car|)cnter:  Hazel  M.  Agnew;  B.  F.  I'dilncr:  F.  E. 
Walker;  M.  M.  Stonehevner;  "North  Anson  Friends." 
North  .\nson,  Maine;  E.  A.  Bostrom;  John  H.  Kull; 
Mrs.  May  W.  McKcon ;  Round  Table  Club.  Llndsborg. 
Kansas;  Mrs.  Louise  Hilton;  N.  E.  Hodgklns:  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Thcmipson;  Donald  Warner.  Jr..  and  Joyce  Warner; 
"Friend  of  the  Children."  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  F.  L. 
Gucnther;  Dr.  Jlarcus  K.  Wilson;  Mary  G.  Deane;  Ainia 
H.  Spencer;  F.  J.  Stevens;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  ranipbell :  J.  W. 
Emerson;  F.  C.  Jeindngs;  J.  G.  Barnard;  William  H. 
Richards.  Jr.;  JIartha  Stlrn;  H.  W.  Cappy;  A.  11.  Keller- 
man;  Mrs.  J.  G,  (arson:  A.  KlrcholV:  John  L.  Iveilh ; 
J.  C.  Crewshaw;  Katherlne  Colgan:  Mrs.  Raymond  C. 
BodilorfT;  W.  F.  Cunningham;  Josepldne  W.  .Nepperman; 
Sara  Aiulerson  I'rlce;  Chas.  C.  .Maybero';  "Ever 
Readys"  Class  of  S.  S.  of  Oakfleld  Meth.  Church.  Oak- 
field.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  William  A.  JustUr;  'Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Grove;  E.  IF.  Elthaus;  Walter  B.  Palmer;  J.  R. 
Shorrill;  J.  C.  Patterson:  1.  O.  O.  A.  Manlstlquo  Lodge, 
No.  arilf,  Manistl(iue,  Miih, ;  Frank  B.  Jess;  Emerson 
Study  Club;  F.  H.  Andrews;  Margaret  F,  E.  I'ruyn ; 
B.  M.  Haves;  Chester  Gates;  M.  Foster:  James  Allfer; 
J.  G.  Bennett;  11.  H.  Siipellt;  E.  Campbell;  S.  W. 
Reynolds:  Mrs.  Cephas  Wilburn;  Gladys  E.  IWnnett; 
A.  L.  Snyder;  R.  A.  Folkes;  Beall  Marthi;  Tina  B. 
Parker;  Klessllng  I'amily:  Norman  Morrison  and  J.  11. 
Morrl.son.  Jr.;  Alice  V.  Waite:  K.  (!.  Carpenter;  C.  V. 
l.anlus;  Mr.s.  Ed,  Iteapsome.  Jr.:  Elizabeth  M.  Thomp- 
son; James  Ingham;  W.  S.  Slhley :  Mrs.  I''lossle  E. 
Herman;  Ktllo  VVeeks;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Sears;  'Child 
Lovers,"  Orange,  Mass.;  Caroline  Hill;  Mrs.  11.  R.  Stiles; 
Geo.  F.  Cardeii;  Rosamond  N.  Garard;  Harold  J.  Hansen; 
Katharine  J.  Bartlett;  Mosbachers  Cloak  &  Suit  House, 
Oakland,  Ca\.;  Dr.'I.  A.  Crookshaidi;  S.  L.  Hawley;  R.  H. 
Peacock;  Judge  R.  Eve;  Allen  and  Jack  Llewellyn; 
Eleanor  Pa.ssell;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnston;  L.  S.  Sears; 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Roberts 
Roberts:  Dr.  Lysandcr  Black; 
Harry  J.  Wood;  Howanl  FIke; 
Wells;  Irene  E.  Marsh;  Minnie 
Hiles;  Mrs.  Margareiha  Bruehn;  Roscoe  C, 
Beam;   Dr.    W.    G.    Allen. 

J.  Henry  Hook;  J.  R.  Ellis;  Roy  Berlin;  Mrs.  T.  G. 
Secley  and  ilanghlers;  Lee  Byrne;  Frank  Kaklii;  Mary 
anil  Florenco  I'owers:  Martha  Wise:  Elsie  P.  Hopkins; 
J.  lldsler;  W.  II.  Uobcrts;  H.  R.  (Jrci'ii;  It.  W.  Fatten ; 
O.  J.  BuKIti;  J.  K.  Gannett;  Mary  P.  Aldrlch;  F.  A. 
Hoyiie;  Carl  Pharls;  P.  N.  Pinto;  H.  A.  Noble;  Nell 
Harper;  J.  A.  Ilawke:  Athenean  Club  of  Chanute.  ( han- 
ute.  Kansas;  Ganownuges  Chapter  D.  A.  R..  Rlchflcld 
Springs.  N.  Y. ;  Helen  Barton;  Mrs.  H.  Randall  Webb; 
L.  Mail  Silverthorne;  II.  JI.  Ilolvcrson;  Frank  II.  Thiers; 
Wm.  S.  Armstrong;  Dr.  Chas.  G.  I'liimb;  Mrs.  .\nnie 
M.  Guthrie;  A.  H.  Beedy;  J.  W.  Tale:  J.  11.  Bennett; 
M.  W.  Veiieahle  and  Son;  "In  Memory  of  Prank  B. 
Lewis."  Wood  River,  III.;  J.  N.  BedeH :  Jesse  W.  Cor 
nelius;  MInelto  W.  Brewster; 
Cole;  AUco  M.  Bell;  C.  B. 
Maltlo     H.     Fry;     Eleanor    C. 

Itohert  Parsons;  Ralph  Conies;  Class  No.  S,  Govans  M. 
E.  H.  S.,  Ball.,  Md. ;  Eleanor  Wood;  Ella  Jenks;  Apjile- 
linchsvillo  Union  S.  M..  (Junkcrtown,  Pa.;  O.  B.  Martin; 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Campbell;  F.  I.  Crisflcld;  Anna  Trultnian; 
Agnes  R.  Raabe;  Mrs.  Kiite  E.  Rust:  C.  10.  Bliss;  11.  W. 
Allen;  A.  I.  Albert;  S.  Moulding;  Charles  Anna  Horner; 
Albert,  Dldrlck :  .1.  E.  Vanstrom  and  Family;  Arthur 
Doe  Green;  S,  R.  Whig;  M.  A.  Mather;  Juliet  and  Master 
Win.    Robb;   Ur.    T.    D.    Parnell;    Kmmn    Faust;    Mrs.    F. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  A.  Dale; 
E.  P.  Perry;  Dr.  J.  E. 
G.  Sullivan:  Florence  B. 
PelTor;  A.   W. 


H.    S.    Knight:    Mrs.    A.    C. 

FulUngton;    Ella    K.    Yocco; 

and    John    N.    Stull;    Mrs. 


C.  Stockdale;  F.  H.  Herzlnger;  Malabar  Parent  Teacher 
Ass'n.  Huntington  Park,  Calif.;  P.  E.*0.  Chapter  B.  1). 
of  Salisbury,  Mo.;  Duo  Club  of  the  -lul  Presby.  Church, 
N.  Y.  C;  Louise  F.  Smith;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  E.  F.  Ycnni; 
N.  B.  Comstock;  A.  Harold  Brown;  Thomas  I'aiiau,  Jr.; 
George  Miller;  MLss  Baiinhig;  Arthur  Whipple  .Smith;  M. 
I)e  Witt;  S.  F.  F.  Benton;  H.  F.  Curtis:  -Mrs.  B.  P. 
Kose;  P.  A.  Brcnnan;  (iraco  H.  Corbiii ;  David  1).  Long, 
Jr.;  H.  H.  Nott;  VV.  Chambers;  W.  B.  Lauson;  N.  R. 
Hill;  Dr.  H.  O.  Williams;  Eva  O.  Schley;  Geo.  B. 
Ingram;  Mr.  W.  P.  Trimble;  Mary  Kerr;  H.  1).  James; 
M.  L.  Law;  Mrs.  Grace  R.  Moore;  Sunshine  Club,  t  liar- 
lotte,  Mich.;  U.  A.  Merriam;  Mr.  Wm.  Booth;  Eima  B. 
liarhlen;  .Mrs.  Lewis  Lliich;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Blair;  Divid 
King  and  Vida  Kuig;  H.  B.  Clark;  Certrude  MiLane; 
James  U.  Thinimes;  Eva  R.  W.  Andri  ws;  Mabel  H.  Mc- 
Gonigal;  Jennie  K.  Tllden;  Mrs.  Juaiiila  S.  Babson; 
J.  U.  Van  Etten;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Thibadean ;  T.  B.  Witty; 
Mrs.  E,  D.  Snyder;  Lloyd  Colebank;  Fred  T.  Ginkingtr; 
H.  C.  Sterling;  K.  G.  BL\ler;  Wallace  MacGiil;  .Mrs. 
.\rthur  W.  Church;  J.  H.  Gulteras;  James  H.  Wright; 
Ko.se  R.  Gould;  Mrs.  J.  H.  I'arish;  L.  H.  Rigg;  Alec 
Harris;  Dr.  S.  H.  Murphy;  A.  L.  .Merrill;  Ernest  R. 
(averiy;  W.  F.  Tait;  Florence  H.  Seliich;  Ivy  H.  Sel- 
vidge;  L.  H.  Gedge;  L.  B.  Andrews;  N.  W.  White;  A. 
II.  Cruse;  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lowry;  Henry  M.  -Mtken; 
(;aniu  D.  Chaslain,  Jr.;  R.  H.  Moody;  R.  S.  Maxwell; 
Ehner  L.  Greenst'elder;  J.  Bosley  Thomas;  H.  G.  Pattee; 
.Mr.  and  Mis.  T.  L.  Boys;  E.  M.  Muml.y;  A.  M.  Liv- 
htgstoii;  Aiaiie  Robhison;  Mrs.  1).  G.  Mecliling;  Myrabel 
Shaw;  Trank  R.  Newman;  Dr.  H.  D.  Rotligcb;  Mrs.  R. 
II.  Roys;  Minnie  Frase;  (Jharles  F.  Tschanen;  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  W.  T.  Hovey;  Dr.  Ira  Barton;  Rev.  .lanus  M. 
Frame;  John  Jldonib;  ('.  D.  Eldredge;  Louise  -Mercer; 
A.  R.  Ford;  H.  H.  Bergman;  Mr.s.  J.  A.  Baxter;  Foster 
A:  Gilmore,  Tulsa.  Okla. ;  M.  McNaniara;  J.  U.  Wisewell; 
Vhici.it  L.  JetiKins;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Crocker;  Mrs. 
.M.  Biebl;  Mrs.  Ann  Lacy;  Claude  Phelps;  Samuel  Ko- 
niai  anif  Donald  Lanilurt;  Mrs.  Roy  H.  Porter;  Emma 
L.  Newiti;  O.  N.  Bradley;  Jean  Hutchinson;  L.  H. 
Wiggers;  .M.  W.  Longman;  Mrs.  A.  Morrison;  Chas.  R. 
Carr;  Marjorie  Van   De  Water;  Mai-y  and  Peggy  Dadmun; 

C.  H  -Mason;  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Christie:  W.  iL 
Scott;  VV.  II.  Craigue;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kaiser;  Florence  M, 
lloliister;  Mary  II.  Doster;  L.  A.  Hughes;  Anna  M. 
I.ucey;  "A  Friend,"  Haines  Falls,  N.  V.;  Dr.  Nannie 
•  '.  Dunsnioor;  T.  C.  I.rt-WLs;  "Two  Friends,"  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Barbara  and  I'eggy  White;  J.  B.  Cochrane:  Mary 
II.  Lockharl;  Miss  M.  A.  -Millar;  .M.  R.  Mitchell:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Long;  Hiram  M.  Sherman;  Jos,  lliuiter; 
".Members  of  Chester  Rotary  Club";  W.  E.  Higgins;  F. 
.L  Phi.ips;  Conway  Peters;  llaiel  G.  Harris:  Kathryii 
and  Leiand  Lauiier;  Dr.  H.  J.  Spauldlng;  Sarah  Bene- 
dict; J.  W.  Rose;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Wnwler;  F.  C.  Ailams; 
.Myra  W.  Kenoctt;  T.  L.  M.ad;  W.  W.  Rounds;  G.  .M. 
Shipe;  Anna  Zimmerman;  Russell  Ilinton;  L.  R.  Compton; 
1"  lorenee  T.  Jefferson;  Alice  A.  Murphy;  William  Sehulze; 
lleiining  Larseu;  Paul  Thomas;  A.  H.  Kayser;  John 
Schafer;    F.    P.    Conrad;    Katherlne    K.    Middleioii;   Grace 

D.  Knagl;  Dr.  II.  W.  Hurl;  M.  M.  Long;  Dr.  John  B. 
-Miller;  H.  M.  Mahlstedt;  J.  C.  Swelgert;  Frank  Walker 
and  sister;  ('.  .Murra;  J.  S.  Smith;  John  Schmutz; 
It.  L.  Smith;  Cha.s.  Ashlon ;  Kate  and  Elsie  H.  Ferguson; 
G.  D.  JeiLssen;  F.  R.  Hill;  Ethel  B.  Whlttemore;  Ella 
G.  Co.\;  Geo.  F.  Metzger;  Dr.  Chas.  T.  St.  Clair;  Betty 
R.  Firebaugli;  F.  ti.  Titfany;  J.  K.  Dysut;  C.  W.  Pom- 
eroy;    Meta    H.    Nygoard;    .\.    J.    Freeman;    B.    L.    French; 

E.  F.  Cobb;  E.  L.  (j  allies;  Eunice  Lutz;  Fred  A. 
Cornell;  J.  If.  Greenbaum;  Dr.  George  K.  Slotkin :  Geo. 
-N'.  Palmer;  John  A.  Ciuinhigham;  -Marion  O.  Dowie; 
J.  II.  Morrison;  M.  A.  -McEwan;  Jay  Perry;  Knappen 
Finance  Co.;  B.  F.  Lucas;  Bernard  C.  Na-sh;  Flora 
I'hapln  Humphreys;  Elmer  I"caisoii;  Babelte  and  Eva 
Henrietta  Kurtz;  Dr.  Wm.  Harmer  Good;  Alvln  P. 
White;  Dr.  C.  F.  Murphy;  William  lliiie;  W.  A.  Spur- 
geon;  Richard  A.  Turner;  .Mrs.  Win.  A.,  W.  .\.  and  lU- 
wiHxl  Morse;  Julliia  O.  Hail;  Frances  Uichardson;  The 
.Miller-Sode  Plumbing  Co.;  Mrs.  E.litli  Davis;  Mary 
Ramsay;     William    W.    Waile;    JIarv    E.     .Souiliwick;    Hoy 

F.  Bloomingdale;  Geo.  B.  Tarr;  .Nlr.  and  Mrs.  F.  War- 
ren Allen;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Bethel:  W.  H.  Tripp;  Dr.  F.  S. 
Itichards;  Franklin  Coll'ec;  ^laigaret  and  Ed.  O'Donnell; 
Sclma  (iraham;  Mr.  and  -Mis.  l>ouis  Bayer;  W.  B. 
.lohiislnn:  Chas.  A.  DuHosch;  .\.  A.  Waltman;  Mrs.  .M. 
11.  Uonaker;  Anna  Titus;  Nellie  B.  Y.'iing;  P.  11.  Wor- 
rall;  Jos.  N.  Darbv;  W.  E.  L'pton ;  Gix).  A.  Hess;  F. 
C.  Leach;  WalUr  Johnson;  B.  B.  .Mills;  Dr.  J.  Homer 
Cudmoro;  R.  h.  Pennell;  Frances  H.  Witt:  W.  H. 
Milggs;  ir.  II.  Harding;  Helen  F.  Maullck;  Alma  Dahl; 
Ira  V.  Gnibb:  (  liarlcs  J.  Wood;  Eiiison  G.  Hn.wn; 
Henderson  Bros.;  L.  N.  Webb;  U.  Marchant;  Wm.  J. 
.McClay:  Florenco  M.  llanna:  .Mario  E.  Kraft;  Mrs.  W. 
.\.  Logan;  J.  A.  Ballcry;  Klizabelli  Keaion;  Mrs.  II.  L. 
.Smiley;     "Anonymous"     Stocklon.     Kansas;     -Mrs.     Charles 

E.  Boger;  Julia  G.  Thompson;  J,  II.  Penholleu;  -Mrs. 
James  Barrow;  ".\nonymous,"  Chli-ago,  111.;  Mrs.  E.  C 
Coon;  A.  W.  Olivci  :  B.  M.  Narr.m;  Kllle  A.  Allen; 
.lolin  T.  Dalzell;  Grace  E.  tlreene:  A.  J.  Anderson;  "A. 
Friend,"  SteuhcnvlUe.  Ohio;  "Big  'A.'"  Plalntleld.  N.  J.; 
Herman  ISms. ;  .Mr.  and  Mi-s.  T.  P.  Bohr;  Margaret  K. 
McEIroy;  Mrs.  -\lma  S.  Sherman :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  N. 
Graves;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Smith's  Class,  of  1st  Pies.  S.  S,. 
OH  Cltv.  Pa.;  II.  I.  Rose;  Hanah  Lublin;  B.  L.  Mad- 
den; C.  E.  Lvons;  Robt.  B.  BriMiks:  E.  Caldwell;  K  E. 
Evoy;     ".Mem. .rial     C.     S.     R.,"     Evansville.     Ind. ;    A.     K. 

-.Moore;  G.  F.  liild;  II.  L.  Spauldiiig:  .Morton  0.  Tal- 
colt;  J.  A.  Winiblsh.  Jr.;  Roy  Uigan;  .Mrs.  Samuel  Hat- 
ton;  Bernhard  Mayer;  Ilcnuan  M.  Haase;  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Soles:  -M.  B.  Worlhlngton;  C.  B,  (Viodnough;  Loavitt 
II.  Hallock;  F.  A.  Fate;  O.  B.  Fisk;  Howard  Keliier; 
".\nonymous."  Hayonne.  N.  .T. :  C,  -V.  McKlnney;  Henry 
Rogers  Nwilhani;  W.  F.  <'orneins;  I>.  C.  Cavanagh; 
E.llth  E.  Martin;  C.  E.  D.  Phelps;  A.  C.  Bowling;  Ella 
Wilkes:  Mary  E.  Souther;  P.  11.  Ollnger;  Dr.  W.  J. 
Lowright;  Wm.  O.  1-ocke;  Susie  K.  Chiton:  Sumner  T. 
-Martin;  F.  V.  Hays;  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Milam:  Gertrude 
C.  Libby;  W.  B.  Hartley;  R.  F.  Moss  and  C.  V. 
Freed;    E.    S,     MiHirhead;    J.    Anson    Wilght:    Leo    Lowry; 

F.  .M.  Dowllng:  U.  O.  Missinger:  .\,  \\  agiur :  Mrs.  M. 
II.  Lvon;  P.  C.  Rasmusseii;  W.  K.  Lyon;  Employee  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  .N.  Y.  C. :  James  D.  Crawtord; 
Viola  F.  Maden;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Burchllel ;  Fred  Wcrlcin : 
Evigenla  Uawls:  II.  .M.  Coulter;  Mrs.  Lucy  Pringle:  Ralph 
P.  Willis:  Mrs.  M.  n.  Alexander  and  family:  Mrs.  K. 
n.  Wilkinson :  Dr.  William  II.  Bradford;  C.  G,  Miller; 
C.  W.  Pomerov;  Maiv  A.  HUdreth:  J.  B.  Chamiilon; 
Walter  H.  Butler;  11.  Hlrsch:  Josepli.  Duiialil  and 
Robert  Garen:  .Mrs.  W.  C.  Daland;  -Mrs.  Bernard  Snope; 
Harold  Marshall;  John  Land;  H.  F.  Bannard;  J.  Jl. 
Reese;  T,  E,  Tuttle:  Jos.  W.  Eva.ts;  .L  C.  Weldenliach; 
Mr  Mortimer  Townsend:  Howard  K.  Kelley ;  .\lhcit 
llaaa;  Harriett  Barrett;  Sarah  I*)Ulso  Sloat ;  Horace  I*. 
Clark;  T.  Trevvett;  F.  M.  Salley;  <5.  F.  Moseley;  Mrs. 
Mabel  If.  Mavard:  "Babv  Josephine."  Clinton..  Okla.; 
Kaibrvu  Bull;  John  Ooiinle:  Winifred  C.  Prior;  "In 
-Mwnorlam  S.  A.  H.."  Plllsburg.  Pa.:  W.  C.  Heeler;  S. 
If.  Kopporg:  O.  R.  Bowman:  R.  W.  Mixey:  U  F. 
DeBra;  W.  R.  Armstrong;  liev.  \.  J.  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
Memory   of  my    Wife."    I'eek- 

Konda:  Perea  IJilberl  :  Dr. 
Bengtson :  Howard  .\shtim; 
GIbbs:    Virginia    Hlckok:    Dr. 

Wm.   W.    Booth:  Mrs.    E. 

P.  Coleman ;  Irving  Club, 


lop;    Hannah    Duland;    "In 

skill,     N.     Y,:    Mrs.     W.     1>. 

Louis     Schwab;      Ida     A. 

Lawrence   A.    Averlll    W.    W. 

II.    M.    Miller;   Eleanor  P.    Jones; 

Balmuth;  Emson  (i.  Brown:  Win. 

Punxsutawney.    Pa.;   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Edwin    Hough:    Horace 

W.    Barber:   tlertrudo  .V.    Tale:  Jennie   Carter:   W.    Butler; 

"In   Memory   of   Dr.    Frank."    N,    Y.   C. :   Mr.    and   Mrs.    O. 

V.     MulnK;     Anna     R.     Bell:     Emily     C.     Davis;     W.     H. 

Richardson:   R.    P.    Farrell;   Mr,    and    Mrs.    L,    J     Gardner; 

Laura    A.    Hall;   C.    11.    MacMlllan;    A.    I.    Fllman:    Emma 

Dnrrah;    Mrs.    N.    O.    Fort;    Chas.    A.    Hawkins:    KUnor  J. 

Wolf;   S.    A.    Alhray;   E.    E.    Kimball;   J.    F.    Vaustuvern; 


Agnes 
Moore; 
F.  L. 
Ashley 
D.    F. 


.Sherman  Hagaman;  Anna  S.  Ingraham  and  Irving  E. 
Ingraham;  Ned  Hazen;  Billy  Hazen;  Jack  Uazen;  F.  O. 
and  M.  H.  Karker;  E.  J.  Marin;  J.  ^L  Rice;  Elvera 
Wallstcn;  M.  S.  Sink;  II.  H.  Kilbourn;  A.  Townsend; 
Jlary  N.  Hawkes;  J.  C.  Furness  Co.;  Norman  D.  String- 
ham;  I'raiik  J.  Kesler;  Chas.  N.  Graves;  E.  M.  Pattison, 
Jr. ;  George  F.  -McNulty ;  Mrs.  Raymond  Sanderson ;  St. 
James  Epis.  Mission,  Broclon,  N.  Y. ;  Clara  E.  Baker; 
Hazel  M.  Ball;  Fern  L.  Lang;  John  S.  Beeler; 
Wilson ;  Ernest  J.  Hebert ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merrill 
Chas.  P.  Glover;  (5.  Behrends;  F.  L.  Anderson; 
Paisley;  C.  G.  Steele;  Harvey  R.  Beatty;  F.  M. 
and  I.  L.  Ashley:  W.  S.  Waters;  W.  I.  Atwood; 
Leake;  E.  Hall;  Edna  G.  Benson;  H.  C  Babcoek;  Samuel 
VVeinbei-g;  A.  A.  Munro;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L,  Miller; 
Jos  C.  Erwin;  L.  A.  Harris;  Central  Outfitting  Co.; 
Washuigton  t'enter  High  School,  Columbia  City,  Ind. ; 
Emma  G.  Harris:  Treadwell  M.  E.  Church;  Mary  H. 
King;  H.  Blackford  King;  West  Barnet  Sabbath  School, 
Barnet.  Vt. ;  Snpt.  of  Lewis-Gale  Uosp.,  5loanoke,  Va. ; 
.\.  Kepiieiud;  Ptisiilla  W.  Cole;  Walter  »E.  Fox;  Young 
I'eople  s  Baptist  I'nion  of  East  End  Baptiiit  Ch.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Alice  Prickett;  Marian  E.  Lewis;  N.  M.  Scott;  Mrs 
L.  H.  Sawyer;  Mrs.  Frank  Lougher;  Ada  M.  Farr;  Mrs. 
Jno.    R.    Alitciiell;  Orwed    I'nion.S.    S.,   Orwell.    N.    Y. ;   S. 

A.  Peiinypacker;  Louise  1).  Westfeldt;  J.  J.  McNerney'; 
J.  .S.  Pa.mer:  C.  D.   Puruoii;  "Anonymous."  Reading,    Pa. ' 

lUiy  Coyle;  Thos.  D.  Best;  O.  Henry  Literary  Society, 
Waynesville,  .\.  C. :  Mission  Band  of  the  Welsh  Presby. 
Church,  -Muuieapolis,  Minn.;  Amia  Marshall;  Mrs.  -Mirlon 
Enibree;  James  Nelll;  Miss  R.  Nicholsen;  Elizabeth 
Mogers;  Barton  Bruce  -Mien;  "A  Subscriber  and  Friend," 
Eaton,   Ohio;  F.    S.   Johnson;  R.    S.   Sale:  F.    H.   High;  il. 

E.  llavenor;  Dr.    Otto  Landman;   Mrs.    Estep  Paddy;   Geo! 

F.  Myer;  "In  Memory  of  Marian  Barker  Harris,"  Oakland, 
Calif.;  jr.  B.  .Maliarg;  Han-y,  Corvln  and  Judsuu  W. 
Reeves;  Vertrees  Young;  Fred  G.  Lemley;  Boys  aid  Gir.s 
of  Orade  I,  Byrd  School.  Selma,  Ala.;  Robert  T.  Robb; 
Charles  II.  Wentz;  Mrs.  Lottie  E.  Barlow;  Mrs.  Jennie 
M.  Chrisman;  D.  McDonald;  "Anonymous,"  Worcester, 
.Mass.;   W.    F.    Jones;   Mabel  Nelson;  Mrs.    F.   P.    Howard; 

•-Xnoavnious."  N.  Y.  C. :  Mrs.  J.  C.  Long;  Geo.  W. 
Johnston:  Mrs.  Annie  Whittemore;  "B.  J.  R.,"  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. ;  P.  C.  Thomas:  S.  R.  Engle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  GiUiett;  H.  and  C.  Whitlock;  Dr.  W.  M.  Donovan; 
Agnes    M.    Van    Valkenberg:    E.    L.    Chapln;    Mrs.    William 

B.  Hale:  Frances  and  Jane  Bixby;  F.  B.  Johnson;  Ray- 
mond M.  Garey;  Mary  Gutherie;  Merle  G.  Smith;  "Anony- 
mous," Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Skogen;  "In 
-Memory  of  .Vnthony,"  N.  Y.  C. :  Fred  V.  Thompson: 
I'rcnch  Students  of  University  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville.  Tenn. ; 
Naskwawkce  Campflre  Girls.  Chamberlain.  S.  D. ;  P.  VVahl- 
birg;  Geo.  T.  Sinister;  W.  M.  Shoop;  LouLse  and  Cora 
Itussell;  llulda  -M.  Naw  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Pepper; 
lieulah  Vick  Bickley;  E.  K.  Herron;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Brainerd;  H.  S.  Alexander;  Sunnyside  Methodist  S.  S., 
Gritlln,  Ga. ;  J.  B.  Smith;  C.  P.  C.  Skat  Fund,  N.  Y.  C; 
Beulah  Bapt.  Church.  Gloucester,  Va. ;  Mrs.  Hensel  Eck- 
man;  J.  Johnson;  Mr,,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Low;  6th  and  7tli 
Grades.  Graettlnger.  Iowa;  James  Wlttington;  F. 
Macomber;  Mary  M.  I'atton;  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Cauvet; 
E  tJrace  Kaiman;  Sarah  L.  Davis:  Leila  Foster;  J.  H. 
Jelfrey;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  -M.  Shaw;  Ladies  Mixer's 
Club.  Goshen.  Ind.;  Mi-s.  Douglas  Alexander;  LiUle  Sla- 
ton;  Mrs.  Porter;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  A.  Spooner;  Arthur  Miller; 
Emily  A.  Babour;  F.  E.  Adams;  Mrs.  H.  F.  Pliillps;  E.  G. 
Sphik  Co.;  Miss  E.  L.  Brooks;  J.  E.  Melntire;  Gertrude 
L.  Woodin;  S.  W.  Hawkes;  E.  H.  Foitz;  Louise  M.  Fessen- 
ilen;  Rev.  Earl  L,  l^a :  W.  II.  Champs;  J.  W.  Grlgsby; 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Coe:  Dorothy  C.  Brooks:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  E.  Anderson:  Howard  R.  Thatcher;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Tujipen ;  Member  of  1st  Cong.  Church,  Ovid,  ilich. : 
Wvnne  .\I.  tierou;  Jas.  .\.  Benson;  Geo.  Mogg;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  (;.  B.  Riley;  Lillian  .M.  Lichteiistein;  M.  C.  Richards; 
Mr.  and  Mi,s.  C.  M.  llampson;  C.  HaenUens;  L  ^L  Bunt; 
Agnes  IMeison;  Jlrs.  S.  11.  Ilanfud;  Mrs.  Charles  Russell; 
W.  -\.  Veiiable;  Liillan  Baiipert:  C.  Van  Wagoner;  D.  R. 
Stricter:  Elmer  J.  Culp;  J.  F.  Brown;  H.  P.  Howard;  (\ 
E.  Roberts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Lombard;  Dr.  C.  A.  Hodges; 
Syl.  B.  Jerauld;  Wm.  J.  Levick;  Henry  Kline;  P.  N. 
Evans:  W,  W.  Bacon;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Buchanan;  D.  G. 
Robins:  .Mis.  Ida  B,  Shipley;  W.  M.  Kaufman  E.  W. 
MarUn  Mrs.  W.  W.  Walker;  A.  R.  JUiler;  F.  C.  Turner; 
Gisi.  D.  Davis:  .M.  De  Los  Goodrich;  Dr.  E.  A.  Gold- 
smith; W  B.  Sheddan;  T.  B.  Corpenlng;  Ruth  Winifred 
llrown;  G.  E.  Keene;  Leon  Root  Long;  R.  K.  Legler; 
E.  R.  Deland;  E.  C.  Meredith.  Jr.;  E.  C.  L.  Wagner;  C.  U 
Junes:  Lyman  Jas.  I'ox:  1).  B.  Jlinley;  P.  A.  Brown;  E. 
D.  lUncklcy  ;  John  Bear:  (has.  W.  Maliln;  James  D.  Stuart; 
Maltcr  Kiiching;  I 'wight  S.  Weimore;  Frank  P.  Conlhi; 
Ralph  -Ml  Kinney;  T.  W.  Ford;  M.  U  Redmond;  Marie  W. 
(ioler;  CJrace  A.  WllllanLs;  Mrs.  .Mary  F.  Matlier;  Jean 
Black;  Thos.  S.  Young:  Dr.  Irving  F.  Barnes;  W.  D. 
Joms;  .Ml.  and  Jlrs.  (i.  S.  took;  Ray  P.  Tuttle;  J.  L.  M. 
Willis;  Eva  C.  Spauldiiig;  Annabel  Thornton:  Mrs.  Chas. 
J.  Ritchie;  -Mollie  Buriiig;  Jno.  L.  Yates;  Mrs.  Geo.  D. 
tlrizzard:  Bertha  .Stull  Green;  Frank  James;  Capt.  U. 
M.  Fredrhhseii;  "In  -Memory  of  Wm.  H.  Budd."  Wells- 
lioro.  Pa.;  IX  L.  Owens;  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Lantzky;  Frances 
Thompson :  Mrs.  V.  C.  Hutletlge;  A.  1.  Supplee;  Margaret 
Walsh;  The  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Jerome,  Idaho;  E. 
1).  Opb  ;  Gwi.  E.  GlblK.n;  M.  S.  W.  Dingwall;  EsiwraiUo. 
.Vmherst.  Milss.  ;  C.  E.  Terry: 
P.  Uandolpli:  Thos.  Clements; 
Itotb;  Warren  Ingcrsoll;  II.  C. 
Iligglnson:  Susan  .\.  Wulsoii; 
maler;     "Jlero-     Workers, 


Mrs.  Robt.  W.  Bennett:  N. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  White;  Henry  G. 
Deli>:  .Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Stephen 
M.  II.  Caner;  H.  R.  Schul- 
Krederlcktown,     Pa, ;     W.     C. 


Sheiiard;  l.Hiura  J.  MiUowan ;  Sarah  II.  Seward;  "In 
.Memory  of  Jlrs.  Henry  Vp,Hon,"  W.  Hartford,  C'onii. ; 
(Jrace  H.  Beers;  Lee  W.  Smith;  Boston  Schools,  Bi>ston, 
Ind,;  V.  D.  Curtis;  Ethel  Hunter;  Jlrs.  Bertha  R.  Bear; 
Mai-y  E.  Berry;  -Mrs.  C.  J.  Oiiart;  -Mrs.  J.  B.  Simpson; 
Brrtha  C.  Asher;  J.  R.  Linn  and  Family  ;,Lena  B.  Hender- 
son; Lenetta  GcLssler;  R.  II.  Kinney;  Ethel  E.  Fisher;  E. 
T.  Perrin;  "C.  H.  JI."  AUstoii,  Mas,s. ;  C.  R.  Buck; 
Chas.  Baldwin:  H.  Earl  Ogden;  Chas.  JI.  Erdman;  F.  R- 
Phillips;  Jessie  Howell  Dunpliy;  G.  B.  Raney;  P.  W. 
lla.skell;  ".\iion.vmous,"  Denver.  Colo.;  C.  A.  John.son;  (•, 
L.  Bennett:  Mrs.  -M.  J.  Sinclair;  Alice  N.  Clare;  Ned 
Dlmmlck;  Jlrs.  Ruth  Tlce  Cralle;  W.  J.  Buckingham; 
S>dncy  JI,  Boher:  H.  P.  Illiiman;  Jas.  E.  LeggeU ;  J.  B. 
lla/ard;  .\.  II.  Watts;  "-Vnonvmous,"  Vlneland.  N.  J.: 
Dr.  F.  H.  Gardner;  R.  1).  Rader;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Egrall; 
Thomas  S.  Zahm;  Ciertrinie  Hawthorne:  Ed.  A.  McFailden : 
.\niia  Ilcyerilahl;  B.  M.  Artour;  Helen  JlalrUi;  Henry 
rialt  Bristol;  Dr.  ami  Jlrs.  L.  E.  Jlartln  and  Family;  "My 
.Soldier  Father."  Woosler,  Ohio;  Harold  Asliworth:  Mrs. 
Sulga's  Class  In  S.  S.,  Terro  Haute.  Ind.;  Elsie  L.  Nlt- 
tlngcr;  W.  F.  Zenher;  E.  M.  Pace;  W.  A.  Woodward: 
(has.  Gladiiev;  -Mfred  Trosch;  Mrs,  Helen  W.  Mancli; 
Bissie  C.  .Miller;  Dr.  Ernst  L.  Schalble;  Margaret  H. 
Wood;  Rachael  G.  Foster:  Jlyra  Newton;  Laura  J.  Craig: 
r  G  Good;  H.  O.  Hannah:  Jlrs,  W.  F.  Jordan;  L.  C. 
Jllller:  Stella  Short;  Jlay  E.  llealy:  W.  B.  Post:  Geo. 
Sanders:  John  M.  Durno;  G.  D.  JlcCill;  Wm.  O.  Brookes; 
Heniy  E.  Brett;  «,  U  Young:  Mrs.  R.  .Melvln  Jones: 
Rev.  and  Mi's.  George  T.  Llddell ;  C  O.  Byrd;  IvLs  Nelson 
Hawse:  Jlrs.  Annie  1".  Ilackett:  Rosamond  C.  Varlan: 
Mrs.  Benj.  P.  While:  Helen  JfcCoid;  D.  SI.  Mohler; 
Junior  High  School  of  Walden.  N.  Y. ;  Mill  Taylor:  Jane 
Mcllae  Folsom;  C.  B.  Davis;  C.  M.  Franklin;  James  \V. 
Mills:    .Mrs.    .\.    E.    .\rmstrong:    E.    JI.    Schi>ckley;    Howard 

D.  Clavton  and  Louise  W.  Clayton:  Cyrus  JIarkall  Wal- 
lace. Jr.;  May  Bobbins;  H.  A.  Hand:  Dr.  ,L  F.  Hubbard; 
Robt.  R.  Reedy;  E.  M.  Demiwey :  J.  Sprlestersbaeh  and 
Family  Jlrs.  J.  D.  .Applewhite:  Jlrs.  Frank  11.  Laird; 
Annie  i:.  Hunt;  Irene  P.  Zwllllng:  Jlrs.  B.  C.  (\illler: 
Kemper  Diinlap:  W.   JI.  Colbert:  Mr,  and  Jlrs.  Ed,   Moore; 

E.  H.  Van  Schoick;  Jlrs.  T.  B.  I-eckle:  ".\  Clerk."  Laurel, 
MLss.;    Jlrs.    U.    A.    Bogle:    Jlrs.    E.    P.    Owsle*';    ElUabetb 


{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Wk^  dolour 
chilaren  stand  rs 
at  the  mndow  ( 


It's  a  pretty  sight  —  the 
chUdren's  faces  pressed  against 
the  window — until  you  realize 
they're  thirsting  for  dean  air 
and  sunlight.  And  so  are  you. 

Children  and  grown  folks, 
at  San  Diego,  the  sparkling 
seaside  city  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, live  out-of-doors  all 
vear,  surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  ever- changing 
flowers  and  free  from  storms 
and  cold. 

Here,  by  blue  bay  and 
ocean,  every  day  becomes  an 
opportunity  for  exhilarating 
enjoyment. 

With  sunshine  and  the  saltv 
fragrance  of  the  soft  sea- 
breeze,  with  your  motor  lunch- 
eon by  the  seashore,  your  golf, 
tennb,  hunting,  sea-bathing 
and  the  social  relations  of 
90,000  hospitable  residents, 
there's  year-'round  health 
and  vigor  for  all  the  family  in 
a  permanent  home  at 


Lalirornia 


Through  Pullman  service  is 
operated  between  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  over  the  ne-w 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  "Golden  State  Lim- 
ited." A  delightful,  mild  cli- 
mate trip  through  Imperial 
Valley  acmagnificent  scenery. 
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This  booklet  tells  more  about 

it.  Sign  the  coupon  and  get  it 

free  by  return  mail. 
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SAN  DIEGO-CAMFORNIA  CLUB, 
joo  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San 
Diego,  California. 


Name  . 


Address 


AN  ENGINEER  IN  AN  ART 
MUSEUM 

ENGINEERS  are  advised  by  Prof. 
P.  B.  McDonald,  of  the  New  York 
University's  College  of  Engineering,  to 
visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  giv^e  information  of 
the  ability  of  the  ancients  in  the  arts  of 
construction,  he  says,  and  enable  one  to 
draw  interesting  and  informing  compari- 
sons between  modem '  conditions  of  life 
and  those  obtaining  thousands  of  years 
ago.  He  recommends  in  particular  the 
study  of  the  dozen  Egj-ptian  rooms,  which 
show,  he  saj-s,  how  little  the  civilization 
of  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Nile  Valley 
changed  during  .four  thousand  years — a 
land  of  hot,  dry  air  shut  in  by  deserts,  yet 
fertile  because  of  the  life-giving  great 
river.  Writes  Professor  McDonald  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago): 

"Six  thousand  years  ago  the  Egyptians 
wove  excellent  cloth,  modeled  vases  of 
alabaster,  diorite,  slate,  and  limestone, 
made  gold  ornaments  and  glazed  beads, 
and  worked  copper  into  fish-hooks,  altho 
the  convenient  flint  was  still  used  for 
knives  and  arrow-heads.  Their  dead  were 
not  mummified  then,  but  were  interred  in 
sandy  graves. 

"Centuries  later  mummification  was 
introduced,  and  grew  increasingly  popular 
and  more  complicated,  until  death  became 
as  intricate  as  American  life  is  to-day. 
Mummies,  coffins,  granite  sarcophagi,  and 
limestone  tombs  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
erected  just  as  they  lay  in  Egypt. 

"The  engineer  visiting  the  Museum  will 
be  especially  interested  in  the  workings  in 
metal,  such  as  bronze  mirrors,  copper  axes, 
iron  knives,  carpenters'  tools,  etc.  Glass 
was  used  for  ornaments,  but  not  for  win- 
dows, being  colored  and  decorated.  Tho 
the  Egyptians  were  hampered  by  too 
much  tradition  in  their  designs,  their 
craftsmen  had  remarkable  technical  skill. 
Statues  and  relief  sculpture  show  the  most 
painstaking  and  expert  attention  to  detail, 
whether  the  material  is  wood,  granite,  or 
obsidian.  The  feathering  of  a  duck's  wing, 
for  instance,  on  one  of  the  stone  reliefs 
could  hardlj'  be  equaled  to-dav\  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  are  jeweh-y 
made  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Blue  marble,  carnelian,  baryl,  lapis-lazuli, 
amethyst,  green  jasper,  turquoise,  hema- 
tite, etc.,  are  combined  with  gold,  silver, 
and  ivorj^  in  necklaces,  rings,  and  girdles 
that  would  attract  admiration  if  offered 
as  modern  products  of  the  most  expensive 
New  York  shops.  A  timely  wooden  model, 
by  the  way,  tho  four  thousand  years  old, 
is  that  of  a  man  making  beer!  It  is  evident 
from  a  study  of  the  Egyptian  rooms  that 
the  people  were  highly  specialized,  well 
disciplined,  spiritually  imaginativ^e,  patient, 
yet  pleasure-loving,  and  delicately  featured. 

"On  the  same  floor  of  the  Museum  is  a 
large  room  containing  armor  and  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building  are  the  Greek  and 
Roman  exhibits.  A  bronze  Etruscan 
chariot  is  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  collection. 

"The  Greek  exhibits  suggest  a  different 
atmosphere,  tho  even  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray, 


of  Oxford,  admits  that  ancient  Athens  had 
mobs  nearly  as  vulgar  as  ours  with  prejudices 
fully  as  ignoble.  However,  the  wonderful 
vases  and  statues  on  exhibition  indicate 
that  art  and  culture  ranked  immeasurably 
higher  in  the  Hellenic  cities  than  it  does  in 
the  much  larger  communities  that  our 
present-day  knowledge  of  science  was 
made  possible.  A  stroll  through  these 
classical  reminders  brings  intimations  of 
the  vast  field  of  the  imagination  which  we 
moderns  have  been  too  busy  to  cultivate. 

"Alost  engineers,  of  course,  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Wells  that  civilization  has  made 
enormous  progress  since  then,  in  spite  of 
all  the  blunders.  Yet  gloomy  Dean  Inge, 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  objects  to 
this  conception  of  progress,  which,  he  says, 
does  not  consist  in  discovering  the  size  of 
the  sun  or  in  building  railroads  and  fac- 
tories. Even  Mr.  Wells  points  out  mis- 
conceptions: 'The  last  twenty-three  cen- 
turies of  history  are  like  the  efforts  of  some 
hasty  immortal  to  think  clearly  and  live 
rightly.  .  .  .  Wherever  in  any  man  the 
great  constructive  ideas  have  taken  hold, 
the  hot  greeds,  the  jealousies,  the  suspicions, 
and  impatience  that  are  in  the  nattu"e  of 
every  one  of  us  war  against  the  struggle 
toward  greater  and  broader  purposes." 
Such  are  one's  thoughts  in  the  ^Museum, 
as  he  wanders  among  broken  fragments  of 
civilizations  that  seemed,  at  their  time,  the 
mightiest  and  most  endurable  of  forces." 


BUILDING  A   BRIDGE   IN  A  TENT— 

By  enclosing  the  entire  work  in  a  tent,  a 
concrete  bridge  over  the  Little  Goose 
River  in  Sheridan  County,  Wyoming,  was 
constructed  during  the  winter  months. 
The  work  is  described  in  Concrete  in 
Architecture  and  Engineering,  which  is  thus 
quoted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago) : 

"Weather  conditions  last  winter  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  the  most  severe 
encountered  in  many  years,  but  because 
the  highway,  of  which  this  bridge  formed  a 
link,  is  a  very  important  one,  the  State 
Highway  Department  saw  the  need  of 
completing  the  bridge  so  that  the  road  be- 
tween Sheridan  and  Dietz  might  be 
opened  early  in  1920  for  the  heavy  farm- 
hauling  prevailing  in  that  section.  Con- 
struction work  was  started  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  and  forms  for  the  three  spans 
erected.  Before  any  concrete  was  placed, 
a  large  tent  was  set  up  over  the  entire 
structure  site  and  fires  kept  going  in  the 
enclosure  in  stoves  with  smoke  outlets 
through  the  top  of  the  tent.  Aggregates 
and  mixing  water  were  heated.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  a  snow-storm, 
followed  by  severe  cold  lasting  several  days, 
tested  the  effectiveness  of  the  tent.  The 
housing  proved  equal  to  the  emergency, 
however,  and  there  was  no  particular 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  enclosure  suffi- 
ciently warm  until  the  concrete  had 
hardened.  The  work  on  this  bridge  sug- 
gests the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  longer  structures  where  it  might 
be  practicable  to  house  in  only  one  or  two 
spans  at  a  time.  The  same  method  could 
be  applied  to  the  construction  of  long  walls 
and  other  relatively  narrow  structures  by 
housing  in  successive  short  sections." 
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LL  the  jewels  your  world  has  known,"  said 
Nicolas  Facio  to  a  Parisian  beauty  in  1705, 
**are  but  for  show.  The  jewels  in  this  watch 
are  for  utility!" 

Facio's  invention  was  contested  by  the  London  clock- 
makers'  guild,  who  offered  in  evidence  an  old  watch  set 
with  a  huge  amethyst.  "But  your  jeweling,"  the  judges 
decided,  "is  merely  for  ornament.  Facio's  vs,  for  utility ." 

Even  today,  few  watch  owners  realize  the  sole  purpose 
of  jewels— to  give  the  pivots  a  bearing  so  hard,  so  smooth 
that  they  will  run  for  generations  without  perceptible 
friction  or  wear. 

These  tiny  rubies,  sapphires  and  diamonds,  so  incon- 
spicuous in  their  setting,  are  one  more  reason  for  the  lite- 
time  precision  of  those  modern  "jewels"— 
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All  Elgin  Jeivth  are  indi'vidu- 
ally  cut  and  Jilted  at  the  Elgin 
factory.     »••••••*• 
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USING  WHITE  COAL  TO 


PRODUCE  THE  BLACK 


T 


HE   Consolidation  Coal   Company  has   been   a  pioneer  and 
leader   in    the    use    of  electricity— the    white    coal — in  coal 
mining. 

The  first  thing  the  miner  does  on  reporting  for  duty  at  the  mine 
is  to  obtain  his  electric  cap  lamp  which  connects  with  a  storage 
battery  carried  at  his  belt.  In  some  Consolidation  mines,  the 
electric  lamp  has  completely  displaced  the  old  miner's  lamp, 
which  was  the  cause  of  many  explosions. 

At  the  foot  of  a  shaft  mine  he  enters  the  tunnels  of  reinforced 
concrete  which  are  lighted  electrically  just  like  the  New  York  sub- 
way. He  boards  an  empty  car  in  the  electric  subway  which  carries 
him  to  the  tunnel  heads,  where  his  work  is  to  be  done.  There, 
an  electric  coal  machine  and  driller  is  at  work  cutting  into  the 
face  of  the  tunnels.  The  miner  shovels  the  coal  into  little  open 
cars,  which  are  then  attached  to  others  and  made  read}^  for  a 
"trip."  An  electric  motor  pulls  the  little  train  to  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  where  it  passes  car  by  car  over  the  scale  which  credits  each 
individual  worker  with  his  proper  tonnage.  An  electrically  oper- 
ated elevator  now  hoists  the  car  to  the  tipple  and  the  coal  is 
dumped  upon  screens  and  allowed  to  run  into  railroad  cars  for 
shipment  to  the  consumer. 

Electric  power  does  all  the  mechanical  work  with  one  outstand- 
ing exception.  Steam,  and  steam  alone,  is  used  to  operate  the 
giant  fans  that  hurl  air  into  the  shafts  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  Ventilation,  on  which  the  life  of  the  miner 
depends,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  a  possible  accident  to 
the  electric  power  supply  which  may  be  miles  away  from  the  mine. 
A  separate  steam  plant  is  maintained,  therefore,  especially  to 
operate  the  ventilation  system. 

No  industry  is  more  completely  electrified  than  these  bituminous 
mines  of  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 


THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

inkers  'Vmst  building  •  J\[ew  York  City 


D.  Berrymaiiii;  Isaac  L.  Smith;  Jessie  L.  iay;  D.  T.  G. 
Luin;  John  A.  Anderson;  Miss  E.  (Jlasby;  Fritz  H.  Kelly; 
E  E.  Leveiis:  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Curtis;  Anne  Warner;  (,". 
\V.  Wright;  Clarence  E.  Whartoii;  .Mrs.  11.  15.  Uavis; 
■Emma  Kuliher;  Mr.  and  -Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Blake;  Pauline 
Swethers;  L.  L.  Firestone;  Eleanor  Ilayden;  Miss  E.  15. 
Howk;  Mrs.  Ntville  Brooks;  Paul  E.  Ilollistcr;  Mrs.  Elsie 
S.  Wood;  U.  C.  Koontz;  Elias  M.  Philbrick;  W.  H.  Ingle- 
low;  Ur.  F.  U.  Lantier;  Mrs.  V.  C.  -Merwiii;  Viola  Lutz 
and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Price;  11.  B.  Fehr;  Geo.  Humke;  lUlLs  G. 
Knox  and  Harriet  E.  Knox;  Pearl  W.  Emery;  C.  H.  (  os- 
wcU;  M.  F.  Fuller;  F.  U.  Ehvell;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Swain; 
Pete  Cat.on;  Mrs,  W.  W.  Hartnian;  Mabel  lloilgkins;  M. 
T.  Lambert;  H.  A.  Gustafson ;  H.  J.  Season;  N.  S.  Price; 
James  P.  Gardner;  J.  Gordon  MacKay.  Jr.;  C.  -M.  Baker; 
R.  D.  Hardy;  Eugene  Aron;  Alfred  X.  Lawrence;  Jennie 
JI.  Jeuness;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wood;  M.  E.  Boulden ;  ISangor  W. 
C.  T.  v..  North  Bangor,  N.  Y. ;  Annie  Gercke;  Hazel 
Johnson;  Mrs.  T.  O.  Brown;  John  C.  Botlcber;  Worley 
Whitmire;   Theora   Cobb;    Mrs.    J.    Hyde;    .\.    S.    Withrow; 

F.  G.  Kottman  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Armstrong;  W.  II.  Yoder; 
Margaret  and  Blanche  Brown;  H.  H.  Pidgeon ;  Carrie 
M.  Shaw;  Laura  E.  Klippel;  Mabel  L.  Harris;  L.  P. 
Hoxie;  Dabney  Palmer;  Ur.  Ernest  H.  Smith;  Ernest  Benis; 
Kuth  H.  Spratt;  Nan  G.  Edmiston ;  Community  I'resby. 
Church,  Freeport,  Texas;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Cadogan  and  Mlna 
Francisco;  Mrs.  H.  Stevens  White;  Waldo  II.  Griggs; 
Julia  Scott;  "E.  il.  W.,"  Milton.  Mass.;  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Waha;  S.  M.  Jett.  Charles  Elmer  Gchlke;  James  A.  Daw- 
son; Annie  Boyce;  John  Wittwer;  "In  Kemembrance  of 
Ernest  Sawyer  Elliott."  Meadville.  Pa.;  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Kichard;  J.  W.  Beede;  "A  Friend  of  Little  Children," 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  W.  H.  Gallagher;  E.  Allen;  K.  -M.  Lund- 
berg;  D.  Elmer  Roberts;  Dr.  J.  T.  Gunn;  C.  U.  Hoffer; 
Dr.  B.  A.  Woodard;  Earl  Scale;  C.  H.  Hasbrouck;  W.  B. 
Nelson:  R.  W.  Goodhue;  Mrs.  Florence  T.  -Nye;  k.  F. 
Henkols;  H.  A.  Pittman;  Walter  J.  Ehmer;  Elsie  M. 
Barker;  "In  Memon-  of  John  William  McDonald,"  E.  St. 
Louis,  111.;  Rebecca  Funk;  Elizabeth  Taylor;  E.  .\.  Shep- 
ard;  S.  .T.  Williams;  Ethel  Blake;  Edward  F.  Gee; 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Wheelwright;  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  Victor  H.  Alt- 
house;  Howard  Leopold;  E.  Wheeler;  H.  C.  Hoist;  William 
Worley:  Mrs.  A.  R.  Davis;  C.  F.  Hunt;  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Lew;  Fred  Bright  and  Mrs.  Ella  Ewing;  J.  M.  Steim. 
Alice    nines;    Harriet   Webster    Fowler    Tynan;    George    A. 

Runpl;  E.  Stuart  .\shby;  B.  E.  Vanileiford;  K.  .1.  McCaniy; 
Jlrs.  Laura  M.  Cushman ;  E.  E.  Holier;  .\lice  J.  Dowling; 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hall;  Russell  Eaton;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orlando  ShetTord;  Misses  A.  M.  and  M.  C.  Pouncey:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Simpson;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Rogers; 
J  1  Dcmpscy;  "A  Friend,"  Athol.  Mass.;  Albert  R. 
Heap;  Men's  Bible  Class.  First  Christian  Church.  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.:  Eliston  Knight;  F.  G.  Salisbury;  Miss  Helen 
Nil-hols:  Mrs.  J.  H.  McEvoy;  B,  St,  John;  "Anonymous." 
N     Y     C  ■   Mr.    George  M,    Simcock ;  Emma   E,   Eschliman ; 

G.  James;  A.  G.  Beattie;  Mrs.  J.  Hicks;  W.  W.  Barrow; 
"From  a  Friend  of  the  Poor";  "Anonymous."  Brockton. 
Mass.;  Lionel  F.  Whitney;  "In  Memory  of  M.  E.  B.." 
Virden.  HI.;  Guy  A,  Myers;  W.  Gainiett;  Miss  Josic  Dab- 
ney: Ada  C.  Noble;  "Collection  through  F.  W.  Powers." 
Linncus.  Mo. ;  Woman's  Study  Club,  Ironton,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Pickett;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrail  K.  Burger:  M.  N.  Arm- 
strung:  Grace  Davidson;  Mrs,  F.  L,  Manning:  Mayfleld 
Glove  Co,,  Mayfleld.  N.  Y'. ;  Ladies  G.  A.  R.  Circle  No. 
fiO.  -Moravia.  N.  Y'. ;  A.  S.  Malocsay;  Mrs.  George  R.  B. 
Mirhie:  .V,  C,  Orr :  Charles  Rohrbach ;  Dr,  D,  W.  Rarr: 
Riverside  Foundry  Co,.  Wrightsville.  Pa,:  Jessie  and  Grace 
Foreman:  Dr,  B,  F,  Landis;  St,  John's  Church  and  Mr,  F. 
.\.  Whitcly.  Boulder.  Colo.;  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Rogers;  John 
H.  Rogers;  "X  Friend,"  Terre  Haute,  Ind, ;  "Donor." 
Minnesota:  P,  B,  Strickland;  Elizabeth  Prendergast;  A. 
G.  Clement;  W.  J.  Britton;  Juliet  M.  Smith:  Tlieodore 
If.  Conard;  Percy  H.  Buchanan:  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Tib- 
betts;  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thoina.s:  Elizabeth  G,  Clark; 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  John  C,  Haberlen ;  Hugh  M,  P.ullanl:  Dr. 
Clement  L.  Martin;  A.  ('.  Johnson;  "-Anonymous."  Mt. 
Dora.  Fla. ;  W.  .K.  Smith:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Murliii; 
H.  k.  Hunt  and  Family;  Mrs.  .\,  S,  Wright:  Celia  Me- 
Cann;  Mrs,  Arthur  J,  Stoliper;  B,  L,  Crockett;  H,  L, 
Woodward;  T,  Hersey  Record;  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Fred  Decker; 
('  Seaver:  A,  D.  Pierce:  Harry  Paul  Fishel :  Laurence 
Fisher;  Adolph  H.  Staderraan:  Robert  S,  Keehler;  G. 
Hogg:  Mrs.  E.  C,  Fisher:  Ada  L.  Bro\vn ;  7..  R,  Mansfield: 
Carl  Bergland;  T,  H,  Gurney;  ".Anonymous."  Connelly 
Springs,  N,  C, ;  B.  F.  Miller;  Emma  Hays:  Rev.  -Am- 
brose D.  Walker;  Myrtle  Green;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Bowers;  -Mrs. 
George  Hopkins;  "Anon.vmous."  Rochester,  N.  Y'. ; 
Frances  Boyd:  William  M.  Sandford;  W.  H.  Koester:  Edw. 
Prentis;  F.  W.  Clawson ;  Henderika  Y.  Sweet:  Evelyn  S. 
Wbytp;  Kane  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Kane.  HI.:  Kane 
Chapter  Red  Cross,  Kane,  111,;  Mi'dred  H,  Martin:  Cathe- 
rhie  H.  McGorray:  C,  T,  Stagg:  Jeanette  Gunst :  Rev,  M. 
Hadwin  Fischer:  Marvin  T,  Olsen:  Mabel  J.  Hudson; 
Harry  L,  Beers;  Mr,  and  Mrs,  S,  H,  Scherfee:  Mr,  L,  V. 
Ricliards:  Ladies'  -Aid  Society  of  Fra/er  Presbyterian 
Church.  Frazer,  Pa.;  D.  Vandeventer:  Fretl  T.  Miles:  J.  t). 
Rdckofellow;  C.  L.  -Andrus:  ".A  Literary  Digest  Reader." 
Longmont.  Colo.;  Mrs.  Caroline  Greth :  Addle  M.  Moglll; 
Ellery  Channing  Wood:  W.  F,  Oakes ;  AA'illiam  .T,  Hastings; 
Walter  -A,  Mnnuiga:  Mr,  E,  D,  Forman:  J,  fl,  McCotter: 
Thomas  C,  Miller;  Mr,  and  Mrs,  C,  T,  Eals;  Ada  Preshaw : 
J,  R,  StefTcn:  Godwin  H,  Stevenson:  M,  M,  Major;  S,  E. 
I^fcChesnev;  Olive  E.  Frmd-k:  Emma  C,  Kirk;  Laura  .A, 
Mui!dv:  Park  Clifford:  William  Soenksen ;  S,  C,  Christen- 
sen;  Miss  Alia  Webb:  ilrs,  Phil  S"lndz  and  Children:  Miss 
Gladys  Hess:  .Junior  Red  Cross.  Court  St.  School,  Hatties- 
bnrg.  Miss,:  \V,  R,  Rrauner:  Mrs,  J,  M,  Kilpatrick;  Judith 
Bible  Class.  Ft,  Wavne.  Ind,;  Pine  Belt  S.  S,,  Pine 
Belt.  -Ala,:  Williams  Patent  &  Pulverizer  Co,,  St,  Louis. 
Mo,:  Ni'Mie  Sandberg  and  a  Group  of  Girls  of  Knox- 
ville  W\«\\  School.  Knoxville,  Tenn, ;  Mrs,  S,  D,  Harrison 
anil  N.  W,  Palmer:  Walter  Appier;  Mrs.  D,  N.  Baker;  H, 
A.  Pelonbet:  L.  D.  Martin:  Sarah  D.  Butcher:  I.  K. 
TTimme'wright ;  Mrs,  Aliie  F,  Wiliner;  Mrs.  G,  H.  Cameron: 
.Tnlia  Dev;  Ham-  W.  Thompson;  Idmnnd  Leary:  Mrs.  Fred 
r,  Keves;  "A  Friend,"  Ciiichinati.  Ohio:  E.  E.  Bliss;  Dr. 
Barbour  D,  Cooper;  ".Anonymous,"  Hanover.  Pa.;  J. 
Fugene  Diggs;  D.  V.  Godard:  George  Dupont ;  H.  and  K. 
Schwacke:  Mrs.  JIary  S,  Moore;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Biorn:  The  Helpers  S,  S,  Class,  Equality.  Ill,;  Alice 
Rhodes:  Daiuel  Cushing;  .T.  J.  Stover;  Lucy  .A.  Bacon; 
Dr.  A.  R.  Craig;  R.  McCallnm:  Literarv  Coterie.  Pendle- 
ton. Ind.;  Class  1922.  Parkersburg  High  School.  Pa.; 
Jtrs.    Chas.    Pettit;   Chas.    J.    Doyne:   Edward    A.    Carlson; 

C.  H.  Withoff;  Helen  Reigart:  Ben  Rose;  "Anonymous." 
Boston.  Mass.:  D.  C.  Dudlev  and  Family;  Wm.  E.  Cox; 
Mrs.  T,  H,  Rice:  E,  A.  Hitchings  &  Co.;  E.  Philipp;  Mrs. 
B  F.  Wendel;  K.  D.  Kept;  C.  R.  Hills;  Dr.  H.  D. 
Rinehirt:  ".A  Mother."  Muskegon.  Mich.;  O.  R.  Sholers; 
Kathryn  K.  Rolles;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Mitchell;  J.  C.  Ivenning- 
sen ;  Hans  Kramer:  Mrs.  Delbert  L.  Jackson;  C,  Czarlin.ski 
and  G,  W,  Porter:  "Anonymous."  Oaks.  Pa,;  Maurice 
Cohen;  Leta  H.  Hedges:  Namiie  H,  Rice;  Dr,  Eug,  E, 
Soulier;  F.  A.  Kress;  A.  Lieberman;  Irvin  K.  Scott; 
John  Olson;  A.  C.  Jlyers  and  J.  N.  MacKen'ic;  W.  W. 
Alclver;  Wm.  A.  Schoenfeld;  "A  Friend."  New  Castle, 
Pa.;  .T.  R.  Penrose;  W.  B.  Aull.  Jr.:  W.  H.  Morrill:  MLss 
Cleda  AA'ood;  C.  L.  Hoover;  Mis.  -A.  M.  Pendleton:  W.  .1. 
Morris:  Ye  Olde  -Arlington  Chap  V.  D.  C  Cape  Charles. 
A'a. ;    Grahams    Forge    Methodist    Church,     Max    Mea<lows 

Va.;  L.   II.   Stevens:  H.  -A.   L.   Sankey;  C.   A.   Stults:  Mrs. 

D.  M.  Harris;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Groom;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Schickler; 
Harriet  E.  Tuggy:  Mrs.  O.  A.  Carlson:  I.  Z.  Thompson;  A. 
H.  Rosenberg:  "Anonymous,"  Dlo.  Miss.;  -A.  E.  Good- 
hue; Helen  Hanchett:  Dorothy  -A.  Brown;  Mrs.  Irene  S. 
Wilkinson :  Laurel  Woman's  Club.  Laurel.  Mont. :  "In 
Ijoving  Memory  of  Katherine  Moore  Pierce."  Nuttsville. 
Va. ;  C.  Shackleford:  Carrie  Ray;  Helen  C.  Crowell:  J.  G. 
Carter;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Short:  Dr.  G.  E.  Wetherton :  Miss  Gary 
Ro^eh :  -A.  L.  Morrow :  O.  Z.  Olin  ;  F.  E.  Westfall :  Claude 
Hansen:  W.  G.  Bmssman :  S.  (.  Simmons:  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Abbott;  L.    D.    Baker;   U.    B.    Schreiber;   Alice   Biesman: 
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Mrs.  J.  N.  Kanilrtll:  Bessie  A.  V.  Ames;  "No  Ni^m^^" 
Waterloo,  III.:  it.  V.  I'liillip.^^;  Henry  C.  Lueo;  W.  IT. 
VVill<iii.s(ii';  Maiy  1>.  Kisli ;  Mrs.  Alieo  H.  S.  Rowell;  M.  D. 
Woolery;  E.  N.  Itohiiisoii ;  .1.  Lewis  Morse;  O.  M.  Tatter- 
Bon;  Mathews  Kriiait;  Kutli  Klizabetli  Parker;  Clias.  B. 
Taylor;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Fred  J,  Spacli ;  Mrs.  Elwootl  C 
Smith;  .T.  W.  l!«ri?;  .i.  B.  Stanwood;  Mrs.  Clias.  A.  Smith; 
A.  K.  DiiKKan;  II.  W.  Tessonis ;  liarliara  S.  I'ierce;  Carrio 
K.  Lihhey;  C.  Potter;  S.  .VI.  .loliannsen;  Mary  B.  Teftt:  I. 
A.  PeilUy;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Ileckinan;  Mrs.  Alama  Marlson;  Dr. 
H.  T,  Elliott;  "Friends,"  Florenee.  Ala.;  "In  Meinoriani 
Maria  Dolisoii."  Bayonno,  N.  .1.;  Xf.  B.  Sehiieek ;  S.  P. 
Pudliii;  M.  B.  Mudd;  Mrs.  Katlierine  B.  Phillips;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eivviii  lIutT;  VV.  E.  Johnson;  Susie  and  Fiederiek 
Hammersley;  Barhara  Ann  Fisher;  j.  Pick;  S.  C.  (iunler; 
"111  Mrmoi-v  of  the  Baby  Who  ronldn't  Stay,"  Daiiigcrs- 
fleld,  Te.vas;  .Mrs.  M.  S.  McKowen ;  Judith  Thompson;  J. 
A.  Syler;  F.  A.  Cooper;  Fred  K.  Mason;  Ethel  M.  Fretz; 
(Iretehen  and  Lucia;  M.  A.  Longec;  Sarah  B.  White;  "In 
Memory  of  Larry,"  Berkeley,  t'al.;  "In  Memoi-y  of  Kato 
Tavlor  Cranni.s,"  Kingman,  Ariz.;  J.  3.  Stutz;  T.  J. 
I'hillips;  Mrs.  VV.  II.  Todd  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baghy;  Williarrl 
Pone;  William  VV.  Price;  Khoda,  Jameson;  Mr.  and  -Vlrs. 
P.  Gyllslrom:  Mrs.  W.  W.  Cllhert;  Florence  E.  Shaugli- 
nessy;  .Mrs.  Klla  C  Thompson;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Beard;  Emily 
J.  Masfor<l;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lumbard;  Arthur  Smith;  Mary  S. 
Everet;  <'.  S.  Bluemel ;  Kev.  Ceorge  C  Lenhigon;  L.  D.. 
Mildred  \V.  and  Claiborne  Patty;  "In  Memory  of  W.  O. 
F.."  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Roddy;  Mrs.  J.  I). 
Swarmack;  "E.  h.  K.,"  I.o.s  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Dr.  Mabel 
Belt;  C.  Lowe;  Mrs.  G.  IT.  Sniffett;  Fred  C.  Atkinson;  H. 
VV.  -Underhill;  C.  B.  Sumner;  .\.  B.  Holeomb;  James 
Frianf;  K.  W.  .\nderson;  Seward  News  Co.,  -Vlaska  ;  Frank 
C,  Mc<Jarvey  and  I>r.  J.  F.  Mc(3arvey;  .lohn  C.  Ocrcken; 
Angeline  Maris;  Win.  M.  Van  Dyke;  Thomas  D.  Fox; 
Jin-gen  Opsahl;  Leda  Douglass;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Craiiie;  Henry  G.  (dors,  Jr.;  Donald  S.  Winter;  Alfred  W. 
Medcalf;  "A  Bunko  Sterer,"  Hoi,  Springs,  Ark.;  Ari.s 
A.  Horwatli;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Barton;  Harold  L.  IIofTmaii:  Adult 
Class  of  Christian  Church  Bible  School,  Belpre,  Kan.:  Dr. 
Richard  Mason;  Ruth  K.  IJonat;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Work; 
Eunice  M.  Crove;  Mi-s,  C.  E.  McCoy;  Miss  Elizabeth  .\p- 
persoii;  Dr.  B.  F.  Miller;  ("has.  F.  Barrett;  Lmiise  Soutlur- 
land;  Nan  llolbrook;  Isidore  Cohen;  Mrs.  IVIahel  C.  Bar- 
rett; Wm.  P.  Jesse;  Ethel  Morse:  D.  Tount;  M,  R.  .Haw- 
man;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Butler;  C.  A.  Wight;  Edith 
M.  Roberts;  C.  II.  Preston;  Bessie  Boulware;  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Powless;  VV.  VV.  Byan;  Dorothy  and  Constance  Tafel ;  H. 
L.  Ilall  and  DaUKhter;  C.  F.  Allison;  Hugo  Sehultz;  M.  C. 
Touscv;  Nellie  J.  Htmler;  Ida  M.  Johnson;  Rev.  C.  H. 
Donalds'in:  Ladles'  .Vid  Soc.  of  BirmitiKham.  Ohio;  "In- 
visible Guest  (5iri,"  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II. 
H  Seaniiiii;  Bertha  Rlghtmlte;  The  Dundalk  St.  Ile'ena 
nioomer  Girls  A.  C,  Dun.lalk,  M<1. ;  M.  A.  Cuttcn ;  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Merrill;  A.  M.  Sowers;  Florenee  Goodrich; 
"In  .\Icrnorl-m  C.  W.  H."  Piltsbiireh.  Pa. 
Mrs  J.  VV.  Powell;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Ketcham;  K.  L.  Blakcney; 
Lono  Star  (Mass.  Ashtabula.  O.  ;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Bowman; 
A.  H  Townsend;  The  Tuesday  Night  Club.  Pinolu  Melh. 
Clmrch:  Rhys  M.  Thomas;  I.  I).  Damon;  Harry  N.  Jenks; 
Dr.  and  Mrs  C.rav;  Mrs.  J.  Zerell ;  II.  C.  Laurence;  John 
P.  Ban-  atui  Son;  Geo.  Sollid;  The  F.  -\.  Clarke  Co.. 
Inc.;  Roberl  Smith  Crowder;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Beltz; 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Brown;  Mrs.  F.  I).  SIrawbriilge ; 
W.  K.  <;ravely:  Sam  E.  Ycmiig;  Mrs.  Nettie  VV.  Al'en; 
H.  M.  Farnsworth;  W.  N.  Slice;  The  Princess  Millinery 
Co.;  Gertrude  Maxwell;  ",\non.\mous,"  Darmuuth,  Mass.; 
M'-s  M.  Hettle  Brown;  Wm.  Haeiiser;  .\lberta  M. 
Whitely;  Edith  Henderson;  G.  G.  1-ong.  Jr.;  VV.  E.  Hodg- 
itian-  "Jackie,"  .Vlhambra.  Cal.:  Wm.  Ilaggcrty:  Arthur. 
Jr.,  Atlanta.  Ga  ;  I'Mrst  Pres.  Church.  Harlan.  Ky. ;  <  lay 
Center  Kans.  Community  Clul);  C.  <),  Drakes;  Jessie  A. 
MaxwuP;  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  11.  I'\  Brown:  Wm.  H.  Stacy; 
John  A.  Ueddiii:  <;ipsy  Harrison:  Gladys  Goss :  Max  L. 
Herzherg:  Mary  (\  .N'evlns;  Kerner  F.  Brown;  C.  VV. 
Walsh:  Florence  K.  Owen;  Mrs.  Sophia  F.  Dunn;  M.  M. 
gutley  J.  11.  Brown:  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  <:.  L.  Snyder;  S.  L. 
Ga/in-  Owl  Cafe.  Plltsburg,  Cal.  ;•  Frank  Foster;  Mrs. 
Alice  Francklln;  .VI,  Hodges;  Mrs.  A.  O'Dell;  «'has.  D. 
Seaton;  A.  McSweeney:  Dr.  Fnxnk  Brawley;  Mary  E. 
Wooclin-  Charlolto  Wood  Mi-ludas  and  J.  S.  Nicholas; 
A  VV  Sclnvleder;  "Subscriber."  Berkeley,  Cal,;  J,  VV. 
Johnstone;  Mrs.  John  J.  Malhers;  Olga  Roesll ;  .Vlary  C. 
Bashcire-  H.  Early;  Dr.  Kinnelh  L.  Dole;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Ward  Allen:  R.  Calkins:  A.  B.  Peckinpaugh:  Wm. 
Wallace  Brown:  .\,  J,  'lliomson :  Bruce  McEarland;  Maria 
L  Kuhn;  L,  Lrdholz;  W.  V.  Bennett:  Jennie  B.  Paull: 
Mrs.  Alice  Olin;  'nieodora  Gordon;  Maude  Zeller:  Mrs. 
H  VV.  Sleglair;  The  Tuesday  Sewing  Circle.  Burlliigli>n. 
Vt  ;  Mrs  Mary  Maxwell;  Louiso  F.  Cowles;  T.  L.  Ro>' : 
J.  A.  Fit/iiatrlek  and  Family;  J.  Stewart  Price;  Llleii  A. 
WIllinKbain:  Dr.  C.  M.  Evans;  Clarence  A.  Jenks;  V.  M. 
Maslen-  R.  V.  Varner:  J.  K.  Walker;  Geraldlno  H.  Fisher; 
A  J.  Tutlle;  James  V.  Kincheloi';  Reed  Hayward;  Ferii 
Bader;    A.    S,    Stubs ;    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ilarrv    Bailey;    Amelia 

C.  Myers:    Mrs.    Paul    Dinsman:    Harriet    S.    Barn\im :    W. 

D.  Henderson.  Jr.;  Ilobert  Thompson;  John  K.  Butler; 
Bertha  E.  'I'ower;  Mrs.  J.  VV.  Giddlng;  Mr.  ami  Mis,  F. 
O  Wolven;  Wni.  ().  Bacon;  Miss  K.  1.  Burnliam:  Gus 
Piink:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Black:  Mrs.  II.  E.  Bush; 
"A  Subscrilier."  Dryden.  Out.;  C.  A.  Hansen;  John  T. 
Cooper;  Harrison  N.  Boyd;  John  L.  Miller:  E.  II. 
Thahnan;  Sarah  J.  Evans:  Fmorv  HaMoway;  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Gregg;  "In  Memory  of  Y.  R.  J.,"  Salt,  Lak.l  City. 
(Jlab:  Ha/el  K.  Hart.;  A.  VV.  Dyke;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Brown; 
Buth  Young  Rogers;  H.  KaiKou ;  E.  J.  Wetlerslioni:  E. 
M  Leonard;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Charles:  John  G.  Culver:  Frank 
P.  Folsom;  M.  Slmberg;  Frank  VV.  Hooper;  Nettle  S. 
Alien;  Mary  J.  Hhoan ;  Wm.  .VIonbelmer;  Mrs.  C.  VV. 
E'yko;  VV.  C.  McDougal;  E.  V.  Hall;  Mrs.  VV.  M.  Bab- 
coek;  J.  F.  Dulebohn ;  Clara  J.  Smith;  Jane  llorlon; 
Geo.  VV.  Evans;  Frank  Flodlng;  Mr  and  Mrs.  N.  XI. 
Klnsey;  Ira  E.  Hill;  Rosaiino  M.  Sumlerland:  Mrs.  VV. 
II.  Floyd,  Jr.,  ami  Limise  Klovd;  L.  VV.  Ellis;  Third 
and  Fourth  Vear  Classes.  Sparrow's  I'oint  High  Schoid. 
Md.  ;  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Presby.  Church.  Jasper. 
Minn.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Dobviis;  Mrs.  Robert  Hill 
Boykind:   C.    Rlnhert;   Iva  Stockman;   Ben   Morgan;   Mrs. 

E.  It.  Kclrluim:  G.  C.  Bnde :  Marguerite  Poynler:  Chas. 
Shee'.an;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Ball:  G.-o.  B.  Robinson;  H.  S. 
Miller;  .Vgallia  ami  Victoria  Zimmerman;  Katherino 
Orubh;  S.  J.  Porter;  Mary  T.  Peacock:  XIrs.  R.  C. 
Morris:  C  N.  Adams;  Eunice  Royal;  Veller  Towidey; 
Mrs.  I'ercii  II.  Bridge;  XIary  Pierce;  Mary  Eliz.  Elder; 
R.  I).  Williams;  Vlrs.  .Viina  Scorse;  B.  L.  Thomas; 
ClllVord  itargandn;  Louis  Kllngel;  T.  C.  Groitseth;  A.  D. 
Wlilti>:  Mis.  S.  Devcreaux ;  J.  G.  XIoss;  I/iuise  T. 
Knight;  Ixmiso  LaBaire  Garielt;  XIargarel  E.  Huglioy ; 
V.  L.  XlonUllh:  XIrs.  Jiiinio  .V.  Giimni;;  Charles  VVenar 
Co.;  ".Viionvmnus."  Pblbi.,  Pa.;  11.  B.  Jornagin;  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Level  I  ;  W.  K.  GllVord;  Helen  Carr;  J.  G.  Davis; 
I'alaoi)  Drug  Stoic;  Josephine  P.  Ilowse;  Mrs.  Cliarlolio 
Ktnider;  J.  J.  Keavln;  Dr.  V.  S.  Irving;  Miss  V.  G. 
Hose;  John  Xlctjuarrle:  XIrs.  R.  H.  Enibive;  H.  J. 
Phe'ps;  .Mrs.  .Vmhews:  XIrs.  XL  MeCarlhv:  Dr.  and  XIrs. 
T.    M.    Ilamplon;    William   J.    XHUard;    XIrs.    VV.    .T.    Clay; 

F.  II.  Bagbv:  F.  VV.  Sims;  lOlhel  Gcer  Limlqulst ; 
Blanche  Daggaii;  .\.  D.  ,\iigsl  :  Mr.  and  XIrs.  VV.  L. 
Tliflmpaoi):  Helen  Utile;  Ruby  .\.  Walsh;  A.  R.  Apgar; 
3,    Hchiihnan;    Xlnrcus    Coiilaii;    Rush    Greeiislade;    XIaudo 

A.  McClosky:  VIr.  and  XIrs,  ErnesI  C.  lOverelt;  Daniel 
CoBsra ;  J.  Xf,  lligbherger;  .\.  XlcKlnnon;  XIrs.  F.  F. 
IlammiU;  Jennie  Marks;  ".Vnoiiymous."  Cripple  Creek. 
«;olo, ;  D.  P.  Schorr;  VV.  S.  Adklns;  Florence  M. 
Porklns;  XIrs.  Thomas  II.  Williams:  Alice  M.  Loll:  Win. 
Furli'w;    L'ds    L.    VIcMlllan:    Mae    Goodwlne:   C.    F     Ciuv : 

B.  U.  ami  .\lex  Lyall ;  Chrlslintv  XI.  Downey:  William 
Andrew  Dpi'obl;  "In  VIemory  i.f  l.t.  W.  A.  SI."  .\.  V. 
<'lly;  VV.  A.  Di'iiipHev;  Jaiul  B.  .Vlc.VIe:  G.  E.  Jones  and 
Fnndly;    A.     V.     Pense;    Mrs.    A.     XL    Jackson;    Dr.    .1.    C. 

(Con  I  inn  I'll  nn  /wtir  <>(i) 


A  Surprise 

Awaits  you  in  this  ten-day  test 


This  is  to  urge  that  you  brush  teeth 
for  ten  days  in  a  new  way.  Combat  the 
film.  Bring  other  good  effects.  The 
whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth  will  be  a  delight- 
ful surprise. 

To  millions  of  people  this  method  is 
bringing  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

It  combats  film 

One  object  is  to  fight  the  film — that 
viscous  film  you  feel.  This  is  the  teeth's 
great  enemy.  It  dims  the  teeth  and  causes 
most  tooth  troubles. 

Film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the 
teeth  and  stays.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste 
does  not  effectively  combat  it.  So  night 
and  day  it  may  do  a  damage  which  few 
people  have  escaped. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Despite  the  tooth  brush,  all  these  troubles 
have  been  constantly  increasing. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science,  after  diligent  research, 
has  found  effective  film  combatants.  Able 
authorities  have  amply  proved  them.      Now 


leading  dentists,   in  Europe  and   America, 
advise  their  daily  use. 

The    methods    are    embodied    in    a    den 
tifrice   called  Pepsodent.     And  millions  of 
people  have  already  adopted  it. 

Watch    these    desired    effects 

Pepsodent  combats  the  film  in  two 
effective  ways.  Then  it  leaves  the  teeth 
so  highly  polished  that  film-coats  cannot 
easily  adhere. 

It  also  brings  other  effects  which  modem 
authorities   desire.     It   multiplies   the   sali 
vary  flow,  as  certain  foods  would  do.     That 
is  Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in 
the  saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  which 
otherwise  cling  and  may  form  acid.  It 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  twice  a  day  it  brings  to  users 
unique  tooth  protection. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears.  Read  in  our  book  the  scien 
tific  reason  for  each  new  effect. 

Do  this  now.  It  is  most  important, 
both  to  you  and  yours.  It  may  lead  to 
life-long  benefits  which  you  cannot  afford 
to  miss. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A    scientific  film  connSatant   whose  every 
application     brings     five     desired     effects. 
Approved   by   highest  authorities,  and  now 
advised    by    leading    dentists    everywhere. 
All  druggists  supply   the  large  tubes. 

10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  433,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail     10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent     t». 
•   Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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World^s 
Largest 
Plate  Glass 

Was  Zouri  Set 

The  enormous  piece  of 
glass  forming  the  entire  side 
of  the  booth  illustrated,  27 
f^et  wide  and  10  feet  high, 
weighed  over  1000  pounds. 
"Rested"  on  Zouri  self- 
adjusting  setting  blocks  — 
thumb -and -finger  pressure 
on  the  Zouri  key  moved  it 
into  perfect  contactwith  the 
rabbet.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger of  breakage  in  setting — 
no  danger  of  breakage  due 
to  faulty  setting  afterward. 
That  is  the  kind  of  instal- 
lation you  always  get  in 

ZOURI 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

Approved  bv 
Underwriters'  Laboratories 

The  rigid  rabbet  in  Zouri  con- 
struction is  a  patented  feature.  It 
prevents  glass  breakage  due  to 
distortion.  The  display  possibil' 
ities  in  Zouri  construction  are 
unlimited. 

Zouri  Distributors 
Everywhere 

We  have  193  representatives  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  each  car- 
rying a  complete  line  of  Zouri  and 
Intcrnalional  store  front   construction. 

Write  us  today  for  name  of  nearest 
distributor,  and  tell  us  your  construc- 
tion problem. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  make  sugges- 
tions without  obligating  you  in  any  way. 


DRAWN  METALS  COMPANY 

Factory  and   General  Offices 

Chicago  Heights       :      Illinois 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


The 
KEY 
to  better 
WINDOWS 


WHEN   MACHINES  ARE  IDLE 

AN  idle  man  gets  no  wages;  he  costs 
his  employer  nothing.  But  when  a 
machine  is  laid  off  its  wages  go  on  just 
the  same,  for  they  consist  of  rental  for  its 
floor-space,  interest  on  its  cost,  allowance 
for  depreciation,  and  insurance.  However 
much,  therefore,  we  may  wish  to  see  every 
man  employed  all  the  time,  it  is  doubly 
desirable  to  have  every  machine  working 
all  the  time.  And  the  fact  is,  we  are  told 
by  David  Ardsley,  writing  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York),  that  half  our 
machines  are  continually  idle,  even  when 
our  man-power  is  all  at  work.  Half  of 
our  machinery  is  "on  strike"  all  the  time. 
The  remedy  Mr.  Ardsley  finds  in  a  plan 
proposed  by  Walter  N.  Polakoff,  a  con- 
sul,ting  engineer,  to  chart  every  machine 
in  a  plant,  watch  it,  and  do  our  best  to  see 
that  it  is  continually  running — that  it  has 
a  man  to  work  it  and  raw  material  to 
feed  it.  Mr.  Ardsley  begins  with  a  par- 
able.    He  writes: 

"Here  is  a  two-familj'  house,  each 
family  paying  to  the  landlord  $50  rent  a 
month.  One  family  moves  away,  and  the 
landlord  demands  $100  rent  from  the 
remaining  tenant. 

"'But  it  isn't  worth  it!'  says  the  tenant. 
"'You've  got  to  pay;  it's  my  right 
to  get  $100  from  this  house,  and  I'm  going 
to  get  it,'  growls  the  landlord.  So  the 
tenant  pays  $50  for  the  part  of  the  house 
he  occupies  and  $50  for  the  idle  part  of 
the  property. 

"Curious  as  this  arrangement  may 
seem,  it  is  exactly  what  is  demanded  of 
the  public  to-day,  not  in  the  matter  of 
rent  alone,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  This  analogy  of  con- 
ditions as  presented  by  Walter  N.  Polakov, 
the  well-known  consulting  engineer,  is  an 
example  also  aptlj^  applied  to  the  difficult 
industrial  situation  of  to-day. 

"Eight  hours  is  the  standard  working- 
day.  Time-clocks  in  factories  measure 
the  hours,  and  the  employees  are  'docked' 
if  they  do  not  put  in  full  time. 

"The  product  of  the  manufacturing 
plant  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
workmen  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine.  Expensive  machines  are  in- 
stalled. Factories  hold  to  strict  account 
the  time  of  employees.  Do  they  hold  to 
account  the  time  of  their  machines? 

"Expert  investigation  has  disclosed  the 
startling  fact  that  on  an  average  American 
industries  to-day  work  their  men  nearly 
100  per  cent,  of  the  working-day,  but  that 
they  work  their  machine  equipment  only 
50  per  cent,  of  this  period.  The  men  are 
being  worked  ^o  the  utmost;  machines  are 
idle  half  the  day.  What  is  the  result? 
Shoes,  clothing,  fuel,  food — in  fact,  ever}'- 
thing — is  passing  through  a  period  of 
underproduction.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments are  scarce;  prices  are  consequently 
high.  The  farmer  must  pay  such  high 
prices  for  them  that  he  must  charge  a  high 
price  for  his  product.  His  help  is  costly 
because  the  workers  must  pay  high  prices 
for  their  shoes,  clothes,  and  food.  Shoes 
and  clothing  are  high  partly  because  the 
machines  are  not  kept  busy  making  these 
products. 


"Instead  of  punching  a  time-clock,  a 
workman  should  be  held  to  account 
merely  for  the  results  of  his  day's  work. 
Show  the  average  man  that  his  work 
is  appreciated  financially,  and  his  efforts 
to  do  better  are  stimulated.  Browbeat 
him  by  the  tirrie-cloek,  and  he  feels  free 
to  do  his  work  only  for  the  sake  of  achiev- 
ing the  minimum  residt." 

In  nearly  every  industry,  Mr.  Ardsle.y 
asserts,  the  "Avages"  of  the  machinery,  as 
defined  at  the  outset,  are  higher  than  the 
pay-roll.  The  fixt  charges  on  a  $10,000 
machine  are  twice  the  wages  of  its  at- 
tendant. In  the  blast-furnaces  used  in 
the  steel  industry  tjie  "overhead"  charges 
amount  to  $90,000,000,  while  the  wages 
are  $22,780,000.  Imagine  what  a  steel 
strike  means  in  machine  idleness!  He 
goes  on: 

"Why  is  there  a  shortage  and  con- 
sequently a  high  cost  of  coal?  In  the 
coal  industry  50  per  cent,  of  the  prodiicing 
machinery  remains  constantly  idle.  The 
blast-furnaces  of  the  steel  industry,  averag- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  were  idle  40  per 
cent,  of  the  time,  despite  an  acute  shortage 
of  the  metal — an  entirely  avoidable  ex- 
pense, one  not  caused  by  repairing  equip- 
ment or  other  necessary  interruptions — 
estimated  roughly  to  be  no  less  than 
$49,500,000  in  a  year. 

"Organized  labor  does  not  object  to 
increased  productivity.  Indeed,  it  de- 
clares that  'labor  is  anxious  to  work  out 
better  methods  for  industry,  and  demands 
that  it  be  assured  that  increased  pro- 
ductivity be  used  for  service  and  not 
alone  for  profits.'  (From  a  declaration 
made  by  115  labor-unions  in  December, 
1919.)  If  now,  on  the  basis  of  equity, 
we  adopt  the  principle  that  the  idle  capital 
represented  in  idle  plants  and  equipment 
is  ho  more  entitled  to  any  return  or  reward 
than  idle  labor,  we  will  establish  a  prin- 
ciple of  fair  play. 

"Clearly,  the  really  effective  'strikes' 
against  production  are  those  of  the  ma- 
chines. Speed  up  production  by  making 
all  the  machines  resound  with  industry. 
Start  the  cycle  of  industry  in  the  factory. 
There  is  plenty  of  Avealth  for  all;  the 
country  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  But, 
Avith  overworked  human  beings  and  under- 
worked machines,  there  may  be  plenty 
of  profits  for  a  few  people,  but  the  lack 
of  production  puts  a  burden  of  hardship 
on  the  commonwealth. 

"In  1918  a  ton  of  bituminous  coal 
sold  at  the  mine  for  $1.32,  yet  the  com- 
bined wealth  contained  in  this  ton  of  coal 
had  a  collective  value  of  at  least  $16! 
In  terms  of  cash,  the  value  of  the  50,000,000 
tons  of  coal  wasted  yearly  in  power  pro- 
duction alone — not  taking  into  account 
the  large  tonnage  wasted  in  connection 
with  other  uses — was  $65,000,000  at  the 
colliery.  The  value  of  the  by-products  of 
this  coal  would  be  more  than  $800,000,000. 
"In  terms  of  social  value,  the  same 
coal  wastage  represents  a  loss  of  500,000 
tons  of  ammonium  sulfate,  100,000,000 
gallons  of  benzol,  and  400,000,000  gallons 
of  tar.  Transferring  these  amounts  into 
other  values,  we  find  that  the  nitrogen 
contained  in  500,000  tons  of  ammonium 
sulfate  is  capable  of  raising  the  production 
of  wheat  by  43,316,000  bushels,  based  on 
115  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre.  Benzol 
is  equivalent  to  gasoline,  and  the  above 
amount  is  valued  at  about  $30,000,000— 
representing,  roughly,  2,000,000  miles  of 
five-ton  truck  travel.  The  400,000,000 
gallons  of  tar  would  make  possible  the  ex- 
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inspired  the  author  of  'Gulliver's  Travels' 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Louis 
Farigoule,  a  supernumerary  professor  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  complains  that 
modern  physiology  lags  far  behind  the  dis- 
coveries of  minute  anatomy.  Micro- 
scopical structures  are  known,  he  says,  but 
their  functions  are  only  guessed  at,  and,  so 
far,  the  assistance  Avhich  modern  psychology 
might  bring  to  their  interpretation  has 
been  ignored. 

"Starting  from  phenomena  obsei'ved  in 
subjects  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  he 
observes  that  certain  of  these  subjects, 
when  blindfolded,  behave  as  if  the3^  per- 
ceived objects,  persons — even  wTitten  char- 
acters. Psychologically,  the  somnambulist 
is  in  a  condition  of  conscioiisness  different 
from  that  associated  with  ordinary  life, 
but  analogous  to  that  with  which  the 
modern  scientific  world  is  more  or  less 
familiar  as  the  result  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion. Air.  Farigoule,  therefore,  hypno- 
tized a  subject  and,  having  blindfolded 
him,  suggested  that  he  could  still  see  the 
title  of  a  newspaper.  The  result  was  suc- 
cessful, but  the  subject  became  so  fatigued 
that  he  refused  to  have  any  more  experi- 
ments made  on  him.  Nevertheless,  five 
other  subjects  were  obtained — the  first- 
comers,  and  in  no  way  selected  as  being 
easily  suggestible,  and  as  tho  result  of  five 
series  of  experiments  conducted  on  them 
the  results  obtained  in  the  first  case  were 
confirmed  and  amplified.  The  next  step 
was  for  Mr.  Farigoule  to  experiment  on 
himself. 

By  dint  of  great  efforts  and  at  tlie 
cost  of  considerable  exercise  of  patience 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  eliciting  the  same* 
phenomena  subjectively  that  he  had  pre- 
viously found  objectively  in  his  hypno- 
tized subj(>cts. 

"There  are,  as  is  well  known,  numy 
diffenmt  varieties  of  nerve-endings  in  tho 
skin  s\ich  as  Pacinian  cori)us<'l(>s,  eiul-bulbs, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  minutely 
described  by  anatomists.  In  recent  times 
modern  methods  of  histology  have  dis- 
closed yet  others — namely,  a  certain  form 
of  nerve-ending  in  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  dermis  Ixitween  the  papilla^,  which 
Ranvier  compar(>d  to  th(!  branching  of 
ivy  and  called  'hederiform*  bodies,  and 
another  form  which  has  been  d(>scrib(>d  as 
occurring  in  tho  epidermis  of  the  i)ig's 
snout — microscopic  expansions  interp()s(>d 
betAveen  the  cells  and  termed  'm(>nisci.* 
The  argument  is  that  it  is  an  unwarnuit- 
able  assumption  that  all  these  various 
forms  of  nerve-(>nding  have  to  do  with  tho 
sense  of  touch,  and  that  it  is  just  as  likelj' 
that  some  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
sense  of  vision.  Tho  author  goes  further 
and  pictures  these  'menisci'  and  'hederi- 
form bodies'  each  as  a  microscopic  'ocellus' 
[little  eye],  and  each  comjilete  in  itself 
with  a  refracting  body,  an  oc(>llary  r(>tina, 
and  a  nerve-fiber,  but  collected  into  groujis 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  (;ach  group 
constituting  something  very  much  like  a 
compound  eye.  The  visual  impulses  so 
originated  are  conveyed  to  the  central 
nervous  system  in  a  way  similar  to  visual 
impuls(>s  from  tho  <>ye.  Why,  then,  does 
not  th(>  ordinary  person  see  when  he  is 
blindfolded,  and  why  do  we  not  all  of  us 
have  a  faculty  not  only  of  dii)lopia,  but  of 
multiple  vision?  The  suggest(>d  answer  to 
these  questions  is  on  psychological  grounds, 
and  an  analogy  is  made  with  th(>  well- 
known  i)hen()rnenon  of  the  suppression  of 
the  image  in  a  squinting  ey(>.  The  wliole 
thesis  is  worked  out  with  C()nsid(>r;il)l(> 
skill,  and  wii  can  commend  the  book  to  our 
readers,  if  on  no  other  grounds  as  an 
interesting     ijsychophysiological      puzzle." 


-does     \\ 
he  go  out  ? 


Would  you  concede 
the  fiame  to  him  if 
you  had  hid  "throe" 
and  needed  "three" 
to  go  out? 

THERE  is  only  one  way  to  verify  your  o|Mni<)n   on  card 
questions — refer  to  "The  Official  Rules  of  ('ard  Games" 
— Hoyle  up-to-date.     Gives  rules  for  playing  300  games, 
including  the  new  code  of  Auction  Bridge. 

Also  offers  hints  l)y  which  you  can  make  yourself  a  player 
of  subtlety  and  finesse.  Luck  counts  for  less  than  you 
might  think.  The  hcltcr  you  play,  the  more  you  will  enjoy 
playing.  We  will  ^end  you  this  book  for  20  cents.  Use  the 
coupon  below,  or  simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  a 
sheet  of  pap«M-. 


BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 


Their  »ir-ciisliion  finish  makes  shuffling;  easy,  dealing  act  urate.  Their 
lar<;e  indexes  eliiiiinale  <'\ c-sirain.  Tlie  ((uality  of  iiialcrial  u^t'd  in  their 
nianulat'ture  enahics  th<MU  to  ,>tan(l  hard  nsa>;<r.  ISeither  care  nor  expense 
is  .sj)ared  in  tlieir  produetion.  Our  enormous  output  makes  possible  their 
low  e()>t  to  yon. 

Congress  Playing  Cards,  finished  with  gold  edfses  and  full  color  art 
backs,  are  desif^ned  for  fotivc  occasions.     They  are  ideal  for  prizes  and  fiifts. 

Give  a  Revelation  Card  Paity 
At  fiatherinps  where  guests  are  not  well  ac(puiint<"d.  nothingproduees  ani- 
niatt'd  con\ersati(>n  more  quick!)'  than  a  fortune  teller.  K\er\one  begins 
lo  (-(unpare  j)rophccies  wilii  his  ncighhor  an<i  i)iiil(l  fanciful  plan>  for 
ai(|niring  great  fame  an<l  ^sealth.  ^  ou  can  learn  (luickly  to  "read  the 
fnlure"  with  Revelation  Fortune  Telling  Cartls.  Two  styles,  one  color 
hack,  75c;  full  color  back,  gold  edges,  ?l.OO.  hi  Canada,  Sl.OO  and  $1.50. 
At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid. 

Learn  "Auction  Bridge"   in  one  evening 

You  can  learn  Auction  Bridge  easily 
by  reading  Mr.  1{.  F.  Foster's  new 
pamphlet.  He  tells  the  rules  and 
poiiUs  of  the  game  very  simply.  We 
>vill  «>nclose  it  free,  lo  anyone  sending 
20  cents  for  the  revised  (>dition  ol 
"The    Onicial 


Kules    of   Card    Gaines." 

Send  coupon    today  or  write 

THE  II.  S.  PLAYING 
CAIH)  CO. 

l).|.i.  lt-:j 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
or  Windsor,  Canada 


,^       ni-pi.  n-i 

^^■'^       Tlio  l.  S. 
^^  l*la>iiij;  Card  Co., 

Cilu-itilltili.  O..  I  .  S.  A. 
or  \\  iinl.-»r.  (^an. 

^^  I'lcasr     i-rnil      |iosti>«id     tin-     new 

"Oflicial    Knio    of   Card    (iiniirs"    and 

'"Auction  at  a  (ilame."     I   riulo*!-  JO  <-eiils. 


I  H  o  popular  Bicvrlo  harks 
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Residence  of 
John  G.  MeisteTy  Toledo,  Ohio 


Architect,    ' 
M.  M.  Stophlct 


Your  Home 
Warmer  in  Winter 

When  you  build  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  your  home  will 
be  warmer  in  winter,  cooler 
in  summer,  damp  proof,  ver- 
min proof  and  fire  safe.  You 
will  save  money  if  you  will 
investigate  Natco  before  not 
after  you  build. 

FOR  STUCCO 

NATCO  -HOLLONY-TILi: 

FOR  BRICK  VENEER 

The  new  "Natco  Homes"  Book  gives 
illustrations,  floor  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  some  mighty  attractive  mod- 
erate priced  homes  that  should  be 
valuable  to  you  if  you  are  thinking  of 
building.  Write  today.  A  post  card 
will  do. 

NATlbN/\L  FIR15  •  PRC!3)FING 

813  Federal  St.,         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
N-H 


-by  This  Wondec/iil  Tesf 

PLACE  a  small  quantity  of  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
in  your  hand.  Wrap  a  clea.i  handkerchief  about 
your  finger.  Dip  this 
into  water  and  then  in- 
to the  powder,  and  rub 
any  stain  in  any  tooth. 
See  how  easily  the  stain 
is  removed.  Or  brusli 
all  your  teeth  with 
"Revelation"  and  see 
how  quickly  they  be- 
come pearly  white. 

It  is  everybody's  desire  to  have  teeth  of 

pearl.     Yet  many  try  to  acquire  this  asset 

without    thought    as    to    the    dentifrice 

they  use. 

"Revelation"   is  a   powder;    therefore    it 

hardens  the  gums  and  combats  pyorrhea 

germs.    It  contains  no  glycerine — it  is  not 

a  paste.     "Revelation"  contains   no  grit; 

therefore  it  does  not  injure  or  irritate  the 

tender  membranes  of  the  gums. 

"Revelation"  can  be  purchased  at  most 
drug  and  toilet  counters  for  35c  with  a 
guarantee  of  .satisfac- 
NO  GRIT     ^     ^'""  °'"  Money  Back. 

/XTAX  A  nA  C^Tt\     ^ '  y""  ^'^'^'^  '^"y  ^■■"^'" 
NU  I  A  Yp\  I  h       bie  procuring  it,  write 

'  /to  lis  direct. 

NO  ACID 
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E.  J.  Wetzmann :  Mary  Virginia  Cockran;  Harry  J. 
Palmer:  Fred  Dawson;  H.  Y'.  Phillips;  Victoria  M. 
Samp-son:  Willis  Ea'sem-nn;  C.  S.  Awes;  Jas.  F.  Leabv ; 
Ida  M.   Hangstad;   Sterling  S.    S.,  Elkhart,   Ind.;  Helena 

B.  White;  C.  R.  Cbaney;  Mrs.  Olive  Opdyke;  Soutb- 
wesiern  Lumber  Co.,  Luling,  Texas;  Pupils  of  Fourth 
Grade  of  Edison  School  and  Mayme  Ludwig,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Gretchen  Trufaret;  .T.  J.  Becker;  Mrs.  K.  A. 
Rogers;  Mrs.  Fred  Ludwig;  Christ  Cnu'ch  S.  S.,  San 
Jose.  Cal.;  "Anonymous."  Perrvsburg,  Ohio;  B.  IL 
Ogden  and  Family;  Ladies'  Adult  Bihlc>  Class  of  First; 
Presby.  Church,  Somerset,  Pa.;  "In  Memory  of  David," 
Freeport.  L.  I.;  James  McKilihers;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Houser; 
Chas.  H.  McCullough;  Helen  C.  Bear;  Elmer  Braman; 
History  Dept.  Orrick  High  School,  Orrick,  Mo. ;  Santa 
Ysabel  School,  Witch  Creek,  Cal. ;  A.  Bayerlein ;  George 
Daniel;  John  Connell ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  S.  Lawrence; 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Minner:  Olive  P.  Ake;  C.  R,  Cornuelle:  Dr. 
Kreider's  Ladies'  Bib'e  Class:  W.  A.  Hamhrick;  W.  H. 
Schrneder:  H.  S.  Dye:  Marca'ct  and  Helen  Monrp; 
Pauline  E.  B.  Wilson;  Mrs.  Lavinia  Pureell ;  C.  R.  Mil- 
ford;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Daniel;  ".\  Sbreveport  Friend," 
La.;  "Helpless  Cripple,"  Pbila.,  Pa.;  E.  H.  Davis;  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Gardner:  W.  F.  Marmel ;  Grace  Helen  Kent:  Elsia 
V.  Johnson ;  Bernard  J.  Wesselman ;  Mary  Culbertson ; 
Mrs.  Estella  Irving;  Leo  Irving  and  Edith  Irving;  Vir- 
ginia A.  Shockley:  Emilie  M.  Jarduie;  J.  M.  Kil- 
patrick;  Mrs.  J.  Hunifeld;  Robt.  C.  Galbraith;  Billy 
Dulaney;  Kate  G.  Gaslon;  L.  J.  Smith;  Mrs.  Edwin 
JIallory;  J.  D.  McDonald;  Florence  G.  Fleisch;  Emma  S. 
Trueblood;  J.  R.  Mylander;  Wm.  F.  Jensen;  Edward  J. 
Muller:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hauk;  "Anonymous,"  May- 
ville.  Mich.:  Alice  Warner  Immell;  Clarence  G.  Taylor: 
J.  B.  Kreider:  C.  A.  Humnhreys;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buyer; 
Cat'<erine  H.  Wilke'-s'-n  :  Hi'am  Tliomson ;  C.  W  Mnl- 
hollen;  Mr.s.  Louise  Krause;  Bessie  L.  Sharpe;  Williams- 
port  High  School,  Pa.:  Orin  G.  Fallin;  R.  .M.  Hay- 
thorn:  R,  N.  Fray;  N.  E.  Lewis;  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Watson; 
Mrs.  C,  D.  Fawcett;  Allyn  Bullock:  Harriet  M.  Boulden ; 
Benjamm  Ayres;  Mrs.  James  T.  Baily;  W.  A.  Jackson- 
Eleanor  Curlee  McCarthy;  J.  Scberbarlh ;  J,  H.  Jackson: 
Grace  B.  Welshaus;  Lt.-Col.  H.  A.  Meyer-  Wm  H 
Coon:  Miss  R.  T.  Bellcbambers:  Mabel  I.  Livingston; 
W.  D.  Tomlinson;  B.  W.  Black;  Mary  E.  Copley  Dr 
Samnsell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Rollings:  \.  F.  Roberts; 
M.  T.  Dean;  Price  B.  Engle:  Teddy  Hirschberg;  Ruth  C. 
Jones:  Dora  Drowatsky;  E.  Lenve  Meid ;  "Lesley  Temple 
and  .Anne  Bleecker  Cooke":  Mary  Lee  Pope;  Ira  K 
Dulweiler;  Jlrs.  Walter  JIueller;  James  T.  Richards- 
Mrs.  J.  Hanna;  W.  T.  Mather:  M.  A.  Fo'Iman;  E 
Lichenslein;  Isabel  Talbot;  Wm.  Jas.  Smith;  Mrs  p:ii7a- 
belh  M.  Davis;  Gertrude  K.  Austin;  Harry  C  Nobles- 
Robert  R.  Corlett;  "Memory  of  Matilda  Adelaide  Janes"; 
Harriet  S.  Gnff;  W.  B.  Thorpe;  Anne  Ogden  Johnson; 
Jos.  A.  Muldoon ;  H.  Hetherington ;  I.  .McD.  Moon ;  G.  S. 
Atwell:  E.  A.  Bailey;  Lily  H.  James;  Ernest  Sanciall; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Shiveley  and  D.  E.  Robinson ;  Sirs.  J.  O. 
Mendel;  Berni-o  Kenynn;  W.  B.  Satterlee ;  "Memory  of 
l^t's.  Marcrucrite  McC-'Mom";  Mrs.  H.  W.  Cu.sbing;  L.  P. 
Works;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Outten;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Foot- 
man; Elmo  P.  Abbiati:  Albert  J.  liaeppeli:  Tlv  Pine 
Bush  School,  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Lvdias  Guild  of 
St.  Paul's  Clnirch.  Camden,  N.  J.;  C.  F.  Gushing;  Mrs. 
P.  Henry  Fte-h;  Mrs  John  Ote,,  :  r.  F.  Al''"i  :  West  Le 
Sueur  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Minn.;  Marcia  Wilgus  Lyberger;  P. 
M.  ■McCullough:  H.  E.  Eslabrook;  Christian  Church  of 
the  Evangel.  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. ;  "Two  Red 
Cross  Nurses,"  New  Hone,  Pa. :  Cecilia  C.  Balcone; 
Lucille  Fuller;  H.  F.  Ries;  F.  R.  Briggs;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Burger;  Harry  S.  Cox;  Mary  E.  Beall:  Mrs.  J.  Gilchrist 
McCorniick;  "Anonvmous,"  Mounds,  Okla.:  J.  0.  Dye; 
Dr.  J.  J.  Allen:  Fstella  Glover;  E.  Tidle  R'-odes:  V.  E. 
and  Bella  Robinson;  B.  L.  Chapman;  Jane  Easton ; 
".Xnonymous."  St.  Francisvil'e:  V.  C.  Ingalls;  "In 
Memory  of  My  Mother,"  Cflolidge  Corners,  Mass.;  Jos. 
A.  Mendham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  T.  Jolly;  E.  F. 
Beadle;  J.  P.  Dornemann ;  H.  B.  Smilh;  J.  A.  Manuel; 
Frank   Pearce:   N.    D.    Hcis'ey:   Fnllett    Bradley:    Margaret 

F.  Hannan;  Peiin  Township  High  School.  Renfrew,  Pa,; 
L.  11.  Brewster;  Mrs.  F.  Quin'liv:  Mrs.  May  Belle  Vail 
and  Valrosa  V.  Vail;  K.  I.  Chase;  Angie  Hunter  and 
Daniel  Davis;  Jean  E.  Patters jn;  B.  E.  Wood;  A'ice 
Stevenson  and  Family;  Albert  Zimmer;  Mrs.  Wilson  Mc- 
Glll;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lasell ;  Mrs.  Sid  Lambert;  Mrs.  M.  F. 
McCoy;  Emily  N.  Hea;  "A  Eriend."  Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  C.  R.  Sbouse;  Leonard  R.  Woods; 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Mills;  Elizabeth  Dickson;  A.  E.  Gage;  Alice 
Lloyd  Winder:  Mrs.  .Tas.  Rosenberg:  Stone  Deavours; 
John  C.  Reisner:  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  L.  N.  Shults;  J.  D. 
Barron;  W.  H.  Ballin;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Sbipps; 
George  L.  Walker,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Chas,  Phelps;  Evelyn  M. 
<;eidel;  Octavla  M.  Bullls;  J.  L,  Beaver;  A,  Bliss,  Jr.; 
Mi<;s  E.  LeClairo  B-tlen:  Rr.lpl,  L.  Signor:  Mrs. 
Natalie  L.  Hall;  A.  Hsuchett;  Dr.  Jarl  Lemstrom;  Lora 
('  Meyers:  Leslie  W.  Fiicke;  Irene  M.  Keck;  Mr,  and 
Jfrs  il.  A,  Bond;  Stella  E.  Dn'u-an:  John  W.  Scott; 
Edward  Frlcdrich;  MWs  T.  B.  Fleming;  Clare  Glenn; 
Ainia  M.  Warner:  A.  E.  Bogen ;  J"ssio  M.  Hamill;  David 
.V.  Owen;  S,  S,  Thomas;  John  S,  JL'siin :  Dun  A,  Nelson; 
P.'nil  Brune;  Mrs.  C.  1).  Preston;  George  Nugent;  R.  E. 
White;  Hertha  I.  Ka.vser;  Geo.  H.  Goeddeke;  W.  B. 
Turner:  Doris  Carol  and  Marion  Wood;  "A.  F.  B.," 
Salt    Lake   ''iiy,    riali;   Mr.    mihI    Mrs,    \auU   F.    Klip^tem; 


M.  Williams:  M.  R,  Drake;  Xda  L,  Fisk;  E.  G.  Martin; 
Richard  P.  Bliss;  A.  L.  Post;  A.  G.  Brettliauer;  R.  G. 
Conmais;  Fannio  H.  Coats;  .Mrs.  William  J.  Collins;  C, 
Burnside;  Flnrenco  W.  CalTerty ;  Mrs.  Nat  N.  Jacole:  Mrs. 
Albert  A.  Fair;  Percy  L.  Day;  Mrs.  -V.  L.  Judd ;  Char- 
lotte B.  .Stinsoi;;  H.  Bardge;  E.  D.  Churchill;  Mrs. 
Wm.  G.  Keyes;  G.  L.  Bryant;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  T. 
Fretz:  Grace  K.  Mathews;  .Miss  Holmes  and  Haiuld  O. 
(iraves;  Louise  C.  Kiiiimel;  Mr,  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Ber- 
gard;  Dr.  Edith  M.  Voder  Barnes:  T.  Frank;  D.  W. 
Saunders:  T.  'C.  Whyte;  F.  r.  Kennedy;  E,  P,  New- 
hard:  Harry  E.  Hayden;  J.  R.  Sturgis;  F.  Gray;  Carl  T. 
Sihell;  BLxby  Bros.;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Wertz;  Edith  L.  Hull; 
Mrs.  Malcolm  A.  Shipley;  CalUe  D.  Cassel ;  Lillian  E. 
Walker:  Helen  L.  ilusil;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Saltz- 
man ;  Mrs.  L.  B.  Fountaine;  Lewis  B.  Wright:  E,  H, 
Higgins;  Milton  1).  Adler;  Robert  L.  Latz;  F.  G.  Dod- 
worth;  A.  J.  I'lman;  E,  C.  Baker;  Herbert  B.  Cox:  E. 
G.  Walker:  Helen  T.  Beedle;  Geo.  O.  Christopher;  Ray- 
mond J,  Gannon:  A,  R.  Park:  J.  L.  Gregorie:  J.  F. 
Lipp ;  John  S.  Thomas ;  Malcolm  C.  Nason ;  Russel  A. 
Kirkpatrick;  W.  M,  Deas;  Alice  Foster;  K.  E.  ICmer- 
son ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mandelson ;  Albert  Sidney  Freedman, 
Jr.;  I.  N.  Fitbian:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Sliead; 
Leslie  B.  McDonald;  Mrs.  Frank  Deerwester;  J.  F. 
Anderson  &  Co.,  Va. ;  W.  H.  Mitmaji;  Virginia  Harri- 
son; Lulu  B.  Noi-val;  Mrs.  Alfred  Luckett;  A.  H. 
Hastings;  K.  D.  Sanders;  H.  C.  Watson;  C.  C.  Duke: 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Christian  Science 
Society,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  D.  C.  Andrews;  "Loyal 
Fellows  Class  of  the  Edinburg  Christian  S.  S.."  Edin- 
burg.  Va. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Mc("rai-y;  Maude  New- 
comb  and  Angie  Newcomb;  Y'oung  Peoples  Society  of 
Mad'son  Ave.  M.  E.  Church.  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Ladies' 
Bililo  Class  National  Presby.  Church,  Natrona,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Lucy  L.  Lewis;  H.  J.  Halstrick;  Carmel  C.  E.  Society, 
Glenside,  Pa.;  The  International  Society  of  Ambridge, 
Pa.;  Jamaica  Council  No.  \^.  Jr.  O,  U.  A.,  Jamaica, 
N,  Y. ;  Beulah  Leach.  Manorie  Eigle,  Bertha  Tyson, 
Helen  Atkins.  Elsie  Hay,  Blanche  Tyson,  Callle  Davis 
and  Cora  Parker;  Mrs.  Ada  Hamilton  Clark;  The  Senior 
Class  of  Moravia  Higit,  Moravia,  N,  Y,;  Small  Boys  of 
Christ  Epis.  Church,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  The  Church  of 
Christ,  Roseburg.  Ore.;  E.  H,  Smith:  A.  F.  Chaffee; 
Dr.  .7.  W.  Harsha;  A.  E.  Cooper;  Sharpsburg  Branch  ot 
Washington  County  Chapter,  Sharpsburg,  Md,  :  J.  A. 
Gaskell:  The  Three  "H"  Club,  Byfield,  Mass.:  W.  C.  T. 
V.  of  Harlem,  Mont.;  A.  B.  Davis;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Ganne;  Jennie  and  Sarah  Spigener;  Dr.  A.  O.  Camp- 
bell; E.  D.  Raker;  Wm.  L.  Talmage;  Harold  A.  Lutter- 
loh;  H.  S.  Stark;  W.  G.  Peterson;  J.  Howard  Krupp; 
JCeinieth  McKean;  Horlense  Guernsey;  C.  L.  Simpson: 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Hanigan;  W.  E.  Burley;  A.  E.  Janvier;  G. 
W.  Annon;  .Mice  P.  Cornwall;  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Poynter; 
Dr.  T.  N.  Willis;  Anna  M.  L,von:  G.  E.  Mellen ;  Chas. 
Faber;  Maj.  H.  Huston;  "\  Mother,"  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Dan  Nettleton;  M.  A.  Clepper;  "Anonymous,"  Pbila,, 
Pa.;  Jlrs.  J.  C.  Dunn;  Z.  Kddv;  TNIrs,  E.  S.  Edgett;  S. 
H,  'riiomas;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sawyer;  E.  Shattuck; 
Ohio  Alpha-Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Inter- 
piediate  Di'iit,  of  Trai'dng  Scb-jol  ot  Central  Mis'spurl 
State  Teachers  College,  Warrensburg,  Mo. ;  Sunday  School 
Cla-ss,  Bryan,  Texas;  John  Rochester;  Clarice  Evans;  A. 
C.  Peter;  J,  and  IC.  Morlock;  V..  I,.  Bruce  Co,,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  R.  H.  and  O.  K.  BiicKbout:  Mrs.  Rachel  S. 
Matthews:  "Anonymous,"  Kerrwood,  Cal.;  J.  M.  Mc- 
Clure;  Margaret  Osborn ;  J.  -V.  Guintyllo;  E.  V.  Stouta- 
ineyer;  E.  Walters;  M.  Eastrom ;  Lottie  A.  Closser;  Mrs. 
Evelyn  W.  Dunham;  E.  T.  Levis;  Elizabeth  Watson;  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Rhoa.les;  Clinton  B.  Smith;  Mrs.  H.  Price; 
Ardilla  Styles;  Elizabeth  Nail;  S.  J.  Porter;  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Amsden;  John  Williams;  T.  B.  Scott;  Leo  Sunday 
School,  Williamston,  Mich.;  Lillian  von  Glahn;  ".Anony- 
mous." Jackson,  La.;  Frank  Everts;  "Anonymous." 
Wichita,  Kansas;  L.  B.  Lotz;  C.  L.  Jacobs;  M.  W. 
Daubiiey;    Byberry   Baptist    Chapel;    P.    B.    Agnew;    Andre 

A.  Berumont;  Fred  J.  Wlute:  Grace  C.  Hulbert ;  Otto 
W.  Abel:  F.  II.  Masters;  B.  C.  Huselton ;  Knights 
Templars.  Griffln,  Ga. ;  Elks  Lodge,  Griffin,  Ga. ;  Carrie 
L.  Griffith:  "W.  A.  H.."  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.:  Bailey  Trem- 
per;  Dr.  V.  W.  Graham:  Dr.  G.  A.  Nieweg;  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Wright;  Alif-e  L.  Bryant:  Emmer  J.  Sly;  Geo.  Gronemann; 
W.  M.  Bailey;  A.  L.  Kraus;  Quadrangle  Assn.  of  State 
I'liiversity,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Baptist  Ladies'  Aid  Soc, 
Warner.    N.    H. ;   Magoffin    Institute,    Salyersville,    Ky. ;    C. 

B.  Coleman:  Carrie  B.  Burrell;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Carr;  J.  E. 
Brabham;  ".A  Friend  of  Children."  Hallowell,  Me.; 
John  H.  TCarly;  John  G.  Nicolans;  Geo.  Colville;  Norman 
L.  Bassett;  .Augusta  M.  Thomas;  Jessie  E.  Foote:  Pris- 
cilla  Dennett:  Olive  B.  HotT;  A.  W.  Norman;  Grace  A. 
Thomas;  Lucilo  Julmv;  Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Dee;  D.  D. 
CafTman;  B.  G.  Eckard;  Geo.  F.  Stewart;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Colton;  N.  F.  Baker;  "In  Memory  of  Ruth  Margaret 
Tliurston."  Benton  Harbor,  Jlicli. ;  S.  Courtnay;  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Spencer;  V.  T.  Bender;  W.  W.  Willard;  L,  A. 
Siiooner;  Margaret  Kennedy:  Peter  'Munson:  Presbyterian 
Church,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Rena  Loomis;  W.  J. 
Luder;  C.  A.  Pelterso'i;  Mary  L.  Cri<;scv :  C.  M.  Cowe'l; 
Mary  K.  Clifford;  Margaret  S.  Witten;  Dr.  W.  D. 
Vedder;  Enoch  O.  Ne  son ;  Annie  M.  Knglish;  Wm.  G. 
French:  Martha  -A.  Kilms;  Mrs.  William  Skees;  Joo 
Goddard;   M.    F.   Hanvillc;  L.   E.    Molineaux;   Mrs.    Clias. 

C.  Ryder;  Cliarlotto  Chamberlin:  C.  E.  Sawyer:  "Two 
Sisters."  Linn.  N.  Y, :  Major  R,  M.  .Tones:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Martin  and  Son  Clyde,  Logan,  Ohio;  Mar- 
garet W.  Spray;  Mary  Frances  Durnell;  Mary  Ruth 
Stutesman;  G.  J.  Raymond;  Sadie  Kniper;  Major  Jacob 
W.  S.  Wuest;  P.  A.  Newhard,  :<rd ;  Mrs.  Wm.  Meinel; 
Louise  C.  Dodd;  Elizabeth  F.  McLean;  Mary  E.  Gal- 
lagher; B.  F.  Rowe:  Carleton  E.  Smith;  Helena  G. 
Fowler;  Jlrs.  E.  Wright;  Celeste  Boyd;  H.  J.  Maguire; 
E.  C,  Hadges;  Mrs.  T.  Catron;  P.  C,  Langemo;  G.  E. 
Parker:  P.  Van  Arsdale;  B.  B.  A'awter;  Members  of 
Dryland  Reformed  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  C.  S.  Loney; 
S.  W.  Davenport;  F.  A,  Kartak;  Howard  Strong:  M. 
Greene;  -Alice  B.  Renwick;  F,  Swartzel;  Mrs.  Jessie  C. 
Hurd ;  Elmer  B.  Ressler;  -\rthur  Tietenberg;  Lettie  H. 
Ware:  C  S.  Brown;  Mr.  and  Mis.  H.  S,  Martin;  W.  A. 
Sands;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hoyt ;  Mrs.  A'ictorine  Dixon;  H.  J. 
Hasbrouck;  Heaster  L.  Smith;  Joe  Riggs  and  Jno.  D. 
McConnell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N,  Heston  and  Family; 
Mrs,  Lsabelle  G.  Brooks;  Mrs.  Fred  Rowe;  N.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald; Bertha  Cromwell:  Mrs.  Celia  L.  Goers;  R.  B. 
Hinman;  -A.  L.  Nelson:  Josephine  and  Albert  Good;  Mrs. 
Morton  Heldman ;  Dr.  Wm.  -Averill  Jewett :  Primary  Dept. 
Central  Ch'lstian  S,  S,,  Terra  Haute,  Ind.:  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude M.  Cilley;  Wm.  A.  Kent;  AV.  W.  Smith;  J.  Ellis 
Halls  and  Margiret  E.  Kinnian:  -Mrs.  Cuthberl  Thomp- 
son; Theo.  H.  Hulman;  M.  R.  Butler;  Ladies'  Auxiliary 
of  Presby.  Church,  Sardniia.  S.  C. ;  C.  E.  Ayre;  J.  M. 
-Achesnn :  Agm  s  Harllev;  Monrne  B.  Jenks:  "In  Memory 
of  Henrietta  Mary  Mills,"  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  The  J.  E. 
Marqua  Co.;  C.  B.  (lark:  C.  H.  Wade;  J.  JI.  Clarke; 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Randall:  "E.  J.  G.,"  N.  Y.  City;  Fan- 
nio N.  Feinberg;  E.  Wells  Fisher;  C.  N.  AA'oods;  J.  S. 
Grove:  Miss  F.  Cha.se:  M.  M.  Ocshier;  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Merrill;  Mary  Belle  Smith;  ".Anonynnius,"  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Danks;  R.  V.  Lesb :  Peter  Schraunk;  Mrs. 
H.  G.  Beam:  Clara  Hovren ;  Vlrginis  Self;  J.  M.  Byar; 
H.  A.  Holmes;  E.  F.  Higginbotban ;  Anna  M.  Smith: 
Richard  -\rinstrong;  Dr.  T.  Capers  Jones;  C.  S.  Ray; 
Ainia  R.  Morley;  Geo.  Bakker:  "Two  Friends."  Kirk- 
land,  Wash.:  .Air,  and  -Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Wiant;  Payne 
Brcs.  ;  Jas.  S  Rogers;  W.  I,  Jorda"  :  TTari-v  E.  .Tord«n: 
Eileen  A.  Macgill;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Finnerty;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Franklin:  Rush  B.  -Miller;  Mary  Eleanor  Peters; 
C.  I.  Brooks;  P.  L.  Williams,  Jr.:  Chas.  L.  Hawkbis; 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Geo.  AV.  Roberts;  Maude  L.  Tliomas;  W. 
M.  Lathrop;  D.  S.  Hanimack;  Hudiiall  James;  H.  W. 
Cade;  Rees  C.  Roberts:  Albert  Trout;  C.  H.  Swartone ; 
Elizabeth  Booth;  Philip  Greenspan;  A\'.  -A.  S.  Kitt ;  F. 
E.  AVetbercll:  Dr.  E.  H.  Gray;  J.  E.  Dehton;  W.  H. 
Talinan:  L.  W.  Tatmn  and  Brcwn-Tatum-Sbannon :  W. 
S.    Wiley:    Commodore   atul    .Mrs.    \\.    B.    Fijderwood :  L.    <b 
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Question  No.  1  from  the 
Coil  Winder's  Catechism 


Some  Users  of 
Acme  Magnet  Wire 

American  Bosch  Magneto 

Corporation 
Bijur  Motor  Appliance  Co, 
Century  Electric  Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler  Co. 
Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 

Dayton    Engineering    Labora- 
tories Co. 
Delco  Light  Co. 
Domestic  Electric  Co. 
Eisemann  Magneto  Corp. 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
Holtzer  Cabot  Electric  Co. 
Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Co. 
Klaxon  Co. 
Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 
Sangamo  Electric  Co. 
Scoville  Mfg.  Co. 
Simms  Magneto  Co. 
Westinghouse  E.  &  M.  Co. 
Willys  Corporation 

(Auto  Lite  Division) 


Ask  any  operator  what  prop- 
erty of  magnet  wire  is  most 
important-^from  the  zvinde/s 
standpomt. 

The  answer  is  almost  certain 
to  be  somethmg  hke  this,  "It 
must  *go  in  the  spaced 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this.'' 

That  the  wire  be  so  uniform 
in  thickness,  so  free  from  lumps, 
knots,  and  miperfections  that 
the  operator  can  work  rapidly 
and  without  interruption.  The 
specified  number  of  turns  can  be 
gotten  in  without  havmg  to 
hammer  down  bulges,  or  to 
replace  defective  wire.  More 
windings  can  be  made  per  day, 
and  fewer  windings  are  rejected. 

We  have  long  recognized,  m 
the  manufacture  of  Acme  Wire, 
that  this  property  of  winding 
efficiency  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  user  of  magnet 
wire.      We  wind    thousands   of 


coils  in  our  own  plant  every 
week,  and  have  therefore  been 
able  to  develop  high  standards 
for  this  particular  phase  of 
wire  production,  based  upon 
the  actual  winding  performance 
of  Acme  Wire. 

The  result  of  this  careful 
thought  to  the  winding  require- 
ments of  users  is  that  Acme 
Wire  "goes  in  the  space"  as 
other  wire,  less  carefully  made, 
does  not  and  can  not.  And  we 
have  many  instances  on  record 
where  this  winding  efficiency  of 
Acme  Wire  has  been  translated 
into  reduced  costs  from  the  day 
it  is  placed  on  the  machines — 
reductionsof  10%  to20%. 


Purchasing  agents  who  main- 
tain close  touch  with  their 
winding  departments  are  fully 
aware  of  this  property  of  Acme 
Wire — and  buy  it  for  its  ulti- 
mate economy,  in  preference  to 
wire  whose  first  cost  is  less. 


Our    new    illustrated   catalog    ^cill   be    sent    to 
Engineers  and  Purchasing  Agents  on   request. 

THE  ACME  WIRE  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 


♦This  phrase  was  actually  usi'<1  by  an  operator  in  one  ot  the  great  auto- 
mobile plants,  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  why  his  windint;  output 
had  increased  20%  the  first  week  after  he  began  to  use   .■Xcme  Wire. 


AcmeWire 


"It  go 


es  in  the  space 
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Getting  wKat  ij  ou 

waitt-wKen  its 

on  Kis  sKelf- 

the  Label  iells 


^0^^J^ii5^ 


A  LABEL  should  do  more  than  tell  that 
the  goods  sought  are  in  stock  —  on 
grocers'  or  druggists'  shelves.  A  good  label, 
properly  affixed,  sells  YOUR  product,  and 
often  prevents  substitution. 

World  Labeler 

is  the  machine  that  labels  bottles,  jars,  pack- 
ages and  collapsible  tubes  in  hundreds  of 
prominent  plants.  It  safeguards  identity, 
insures  uniformity  and  saves  time,  effort 
and  overhead. 

What's  Your  Labeling  Problem? 

Economic  Machinery  Company 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


k 


LI  O  N  Co  liar 

Buy  a  Lion  — and  Lead  the  Style 

United  Sliirt  &*  Collar  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. ,  cllso  ^Ifii/wrs  of  lion  S/vrfs 


BrightbiU;  E.  C.  Cleaveland;  A.  E.  Walters;  Floy  Lewis; 
Clias.  G.  luce;  Dr.  Uobcrt  H.  Unguis;  Clara  A.  Sewar.l 
Jane  P.  Miller:  A.  J.  Gunther;  JVlrs.  C.  N.  Fowler;  K  K 
Soniner;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Huncke;  The  BlUe  Ml! 
liiiery;  Dr.  H.  B.  Sanborn;  Mrs.  William  Vanijver  an.l 
Winnie  Yaeger;  S.  M.  Williams;  H.  M.  Hamraund;  )■ 
Madeline  Fulton;  T.  R.  Buell;  John  S.  Cos;  Mrs.  Cecil 
Rhyne;  Mr.  an:l  Mrs.  H.  j»  .  Coolie;  Mrs.  A.  C.  \M5- 
liams;  Mrs.  Lester  W.  DuBos;  Mrs.  Ellen  Tubbs;  Davi.: 
H.  Mathews;  Henrietta  Lovejoy;  Mr.  and  Mre.  T>.  F 
Benedict;  M.  H.  Bell;  .lohn  Williams  Sprung;  Mis 
J.  L.  Blossom;  Adele  M.  Hall;  Dorothy  A.  Hoge;  E.  F 
.VtcCarly;  Clough  Gates;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mclnteer;  J.  A 
Palmer;  J.  W.  Wadsworth;  Ninth  U.  P.  Sabbath 
School;  Hazel  O'Connor;  A.  W.  Bianlc;  T.  T.  Tlirner. 
Mrs.  Fraidc  S.  Stratton ;  W.  S.  Fox;  Jessie  W.  Mc 
Kinley;  Delmar  C.  Ross;  Sue  Howard;  Dr.  J.  W.  John- 
sun;  H.  S.  Betts;  Mrs.  Fred  B.  McMullen;  M.  E.  Church 
i.f  Plainview;  "In  Memory  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Sunimr 
Woodbury;  Allendale  Baptist  Church;  Frank  Sues;  Church 
of  Christ,  Clearwater,  Kan.  ;  Welcome  Class.  Baiitisl 
Church;  Ladies'  Aid  of  Linwood  W.ight  M.  E.  Church, 
jMarcus  Hook.  Pa. ;  Kappa  Kappa  Kappa,  Fowler,  Ind. ; 
(has.  Budnick;  Max  Hermanson ;  H.  Budnick;  Simon 
Ofsa;  Sam  Llebman;  Mrs.  T.  3.  Milllgan's  S.  S.  Class 
in  Bethany  M.  E.  S.  S.,  Cape  Charles,  Va. ;  B.  Brooks; 
S.  Seligman;  Aracoma  Presby.  S.  S..  Logan.  W.  Va. ;  S. 
M.  Byers  S.  S.  Class  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Wash- 
ington, Pa.;  Harry  Totz;  Aaron  Catzen;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.\.  M.  Chidester  and  Family;  Fanner  Ferrell;  Bertha  M. 
Hyatt;  W.  A.  Parker  and  E.  L.  Kelser;  D.  F.  Nei'.son ; 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Palmer;  Mrs.  ,Seth  Robinson;  L.  A.  Plngree: 
Mrs.  B.  Denis;  Everett  L.  Ridlen ;  Edith  M.  Bradford; 
Chester  D.  Fettorhoof;  Mrs.  Leroy  Smith;  Dr.  Arthur  M. 
Barrows;  Sunny  Monday  Oub,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Girl 
Scouts.  Troop  No.  81  of  N.  J.;  Ruth  E.  Hough  and  Juli:i 
A.  Davenport;  Tourist  Club,  Ashtabula,  Ohio;  Chapter 
A.  Q.,  P.  E.  O.,  Brighton,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Leonard  H. 
Clemelt;  W.  W.  Supplee;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hlx;  Mrs.  Bates' 
S.  S.  Class.  Presby.  Church;  Public  School  of  Manokhi. 
Md. ;  21  Cla.ss  Ovid  High  School;  Jefferson  Davis  Chap- 
ter W.  D.  C. ;  Laura  A,  Hanley;  H.  Walter  Lee:  Laura 
Lyon  Ward;  Sarah  J.  Jones;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Howe;  S.  S.  of 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. ;  Grace 
G.  Miller;  Grace  Siegfried;  B.  F.  Stansburg;  Herman 
C.  Bean:  E.  A.  Stone;  A.  D.  Stpiger;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hutchin- 
son; Laurence  A.  Anderson;  B.  Wylle;  Henrietta  Kluef- 
fel:  J.  N.  Dimitracopulor;  "T.."  Pensacola.  Fla. ;  Ethel 
Watts;  Eleanor  B.  Green;  P.  L.  Bennyhoff;  Mrs.  C.  J 
.lackson;  Nellie  E.  Smith;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mclver;  Per> 
Gardiner:  James  T.  Burns;  R.  H.  Eberhardt;  Mrs.  J.  K 
Boggs;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Babb;  Ethel  Van  Eman  Rutherford: 
R.  W.  Justice;  Mrs.  C.  E.  and  Scott  Carroll;  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Thornton;  Mrs.  J.  Millen  Robinson;  Edith  H 
Wilson:  A.  F.  Belnke;  W.  T.  Henley;  Frances  M.  Wood- 
head;    A.    F.    Magruder. 

V.  Rexroth;  Alma  M.  Lewis;  M.  C.  Billman;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Cook;  K.  E.  Hildreth;  .Tolm  M.  Bartletl  ; 
AI.  Bernlck :  Mrs.  G.  W.  Robertson :  Mrs.  W.  L.  lyogan : 
M.  C.  MUtlmore ;  F.  P.  Emery ;  Ernest  E.  Anderson ; 
E.  Kunitz;  Elizabeth  H.  Chapman;  Agnes  S.  Edwards; 
Carrie  E.  Mears;  Mallie  Dyer;  A.  W.  Varney;  George 
J.  North;  E.  S.  Stockwell,  Jr.;  Harry  E.  Gettemy;  Etta 
Soule:  Flora  G.  Tibbals;  Chas.  F.  Seymour;  H.  IT. 
Wilcox;  C.  M.  Isbell ;  Georglana  Bishop;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Harruigton :  Walter  Ames;  Adam  C.  Bleck;  W.  I). 
Zimmerman;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Welsh;  Rev.  and  Mrs 
W.  E.  Clough;  Margaret  W.  Lane;  K.  E.  Hildreth;  N. 
W.  Heath;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Leatherman;  Dr.  Howard  1'. 
Jlillor;  Andrew  Sloan;  J.  O.  Roach;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J, 
W.  Pixton:  R.  J.  Snyder;  Mrs.  D.  S.  Williams;  Trinity 
Guild.  Jersey'  Shore.  Pa.;  Miss  M.  L.  Peterman;  C.  C. 
(^ole;  Fannie  K.  Jones;  H.  W.  Daub;  Rockford  College; 
Class  of  1922  of  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  F.  V.  Richards;  Mrs 
Horace  Wilkinson;  Geo.  H.  Whitcomb;  Dew  Drop  S.  S. 
Class.  Pleasant  City,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Clark;  "Anony 
mous,"  Worcester.  Mass.;  Luclen  Ruby;  Katlierlne  God- 
frey; N.  N.  Bremerton:  Mrs.  G.  B.  Ti-escoll;  Santa 
(Mans.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  T.  K.  Bo.sworth;  A.  C. 
White;  A.  A.  Ruth;  Mrs.  A.  T.  King;  Marcia  D. 
Young:  "Anonymous,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  I.  Goldinger; 
Alax  Hosier;  "In  Memory  of  Our  Mother,"  Lake  Charles, 
La.;  M.  B.  Zlegenfuss;  Anna  S.  Nelson;  Mrs.  A,  Knapp; 
Samuel  Cox;  C.  B.  True;  C.  Spinauger;  "Anonymous," 
-Vi'stin,  Texas:  Fessenden  Hall.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  M'S. 
Elizabeth  S.  Deenan;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Maxwell; 
T.  N.  Davey;  Elizabeth  A.  Shapleigh;  Mrs,  M.  C. 
iJaldwiti;  Katherine  M.  Dolan;  Chester  E.  Vastine:  A. 
I.  Sherman;  Mrs.  David  Adams:  Genevieve  Headlce:  Julia 
Wltlman :  Mrs.  Henry  Newton;  "In  Memory  of  J.."  New 
York  City;  R.  T.  Ashe;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hamerschlag;  Arthur 
T.  Morey;  Elma  E.  Murphy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Trum- 
bull: Geo.  T.  Rnsson :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Neely;  Dr. 
W.  O.  Wilkes:  Jas.  W.  Haughee;  Elizabeth  C.  Zcigler; 
W.  L.  Thicksteiri;  Mrs.  F.  Levvin;  Sarah  Greer;  M.  V. 
Schweitzer;  Lena  K.  Hanvood  and  Emma  Hoover;  Geo. 
C.  Bosley,  Jr.:  Mabel  H.  Wheeler:  Clara  E.  Brown; 
Rebecca  C.  Warfield;  J.  P.  Provostj  E.  L.  Anderson; 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Tucker;  R.  L.  Carpenter;  Dr.  Joel  Chandler; 
.Tohn  S.  Wood:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mllliken;  Jlrs.  W.  E.  Jen~ 
nlngs:  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kennedy:  Grace  Davidson;  D.  M. 
Rodgers;  O.  Jenkinson ;  J.  C.  Tureraan;  Laura  E.  Tewks- 
bury;  Jere  Gorman;  E.  M.  Bechtel;  Frank  Zentmayer;  F. 
T.  Horan;  James  B.  Reagan;  James  C.  Harper;  J.  N. 
Bailey;  Charles  Kassel;  J.  P.  Montgomery:  John  C. 
Jenkins  and  Mary  D.  Jenkins:  L.  E.  Ruse;  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Fmmick;  Girl  Scouts  of  West  Newbury,  Mass.:  Mrs. 
Mii'ie  Flaningan:  Ma'^ha  B.  E'Mngsen:  "Anonvmous." 
Chicago.  111.;  W.  C.  Jost;  E.  Blum;  Mrs.  G.  R.  Gor- 
such;  Mrs.  A.  B.  McLear;  Jas.  H.  Kitchin;  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewlng;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Porter;  James  J.  Spencer; 
Barrie  Wilson;  Nelson  M.  WHiite;  Gayer  Starbuclt  and 
P.  D.  Spellman;  Woman's  Club.  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ; 
ilrs.  H.  W.  Foy;  E.  R.  Cowden ;  R.  S.  Best;  C.  B.  Mc- 
Vey:  Willing  Workers'  of  Allison.  Colo.;  Mrs.  A.  3. 
Beatty;  Willow  Branch  Stuck  Farm  Co.;  Kathrjn  Mold- 
sfad:  A.  F.  Main;  Roy  A.  Kl-kpatrick;  Oulda  Holshoe; 
Carrie  Goetschel ;  C.  TV,  Borr,ige;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stephens; 
"In  Memory  of  Dorothy  Lzette  Fay,"  Waukesha,  Wis. ; 
B.  Floyd  Bennett:  Dr.  C.  H.  FLske ;  H.  C.  Powers:  Jno. 
R.  Myers;  Security  Benefit  Assn.,  Miami,  Fla.;  Minne- 
sota Typewriter  Exchange;  B.  S.  &  I.  Club.  Bridge- 
water.  S.  D. ;  Mrs.  George  H.  Shanard :  Prairie  View  S. 
S.,  Purcell,  Colo.  ;  Sophomores  of  Crossett  High  School, 
Crossett,  Ark. ;  Charity  Chapter  No.  47  of  Eastern  Star, 
Red   Cloud,   Neb. 

Public  Schools,  Marengo,  111. ;  St.  .Tohn'a  Lutheran  C. 
E.  Society:  W.  R.  Bennett;  "Anonymous."  Inwa  Ci'v. 
Iowa;  M.  M.  O'Neal;  Arlelgh  Evans;  W.  G.  Gamble;  W. 
D.  Sands:  W.  C.  Hunter;  Grace  ShafTer;  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Bunn;  Clara  A.  Sanborn;  J.  C.  McEachin;  M's.  Lowndes 
Wells:  Mrs.  A.  W.  Franklin:  Mrs.  James  Phlllios  Farley; 
W.  A.  Wright:  W.  B.  McDonald;  C.  B.  Farrington: 
Howard  C.  Chase;  Mary  T.  Bemardin;  Eleanor  Moody; 
-Mrs.  M.  .T.  Zimmerman;  Jessie  T.  Maxson;  G.  G.  Mc- 
Kneiglit;  F.  E.  Anthony;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Shan- 
non; Kate  Swineford;  L.  B.  Smith;  Harriet  R.  Plow- 
man; Mrs.  E.  S.  Giles:  R.  N.  Nodes:  C.  L.  Van  A'-sdel; 
.\nn  and  Jean  Abeinethy;  Mary  E.  Towne;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Lodge;  Edw.  F.  Gorman;  Carrie  Hausmann;  F.  J.  Van 
■  Stone;  C.  S.  Chesbro;  E.  B.  Callender;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Grler; 
Octavius  Hight;  C.  M.  Tansey;  Alia  Laass;  W.  R. 
Lehew;  Helen  B.  Henderskott:  H.  S.  Johnston;  R.  S. 
Stearns;  Bernice  and  Eunice  Brown;  Chi'.dren  of  Lam- 
berton  School;  Ladies'  Aid  of  the  Isadora  (Mis.sourl) 
Church  of  Christ.  Sheridan,  Mo.;  The  Bookwalter  U.  B, 
.S.  .S.,  Fountain  City,  Tenn.:  Englewood  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  of  the  New  Church.  Chicago.  111.;  Union  Church 
S.  S.,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Sunshine  Circle  of  Ball- 
ston  Spa,  N.  Y.;  First  Presby.  Church,  Lubbock.  Texas: 
Children  of  Rosewood  State  Training  School,  Owing 
Mills,  Md. ;  "Anonvmous."  Brookline,  Mass.;  "Anony- 
mous,"   Wcllsburg,    W.    Ya.;    l)r.    L.    D.    Mills;    Cora    D. 
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SiiJi.li-;  Mr>.  W.  1".  IJimiks:  K.  II.  Taylor;  KatliKcn 
(  oiistanie  (ioweii:  "Anonymous."  Lewlston,  Llaho;  W. 
H.  Hdbart;  Rusalind  M.  Keoil ;  Dr.  .tohn  A.  Thompson; 
Dr.  \V.  T.  ('liarnbLis;  Harr.v  KiUeihof;  Isalielle  Whitf- 
nai'k;  O.  I.  N.  (iutldiiner;  B.  S.  and  I.  Club,  liri.lge- 
waKT,  S.  Dak.;  Mrs.  Gwj.  H.  Shananl;  Prairie  View  S. 
S.,  i'urrell,  Colo.;  Sophnmorcs  of  Crossett  Higli  Scliool, 
Crossett,  Aik. ;  Cliarity  Chapter  No.  47  of  Eastern  .Star, 
Kcil  (Moud.  Nelj. ;  Jlonie  Swcel  Home  City  Mission.  III.; 
Outlook  Ciul).  Dayton,  Ohio:  Derk  Rottnian :  MariHimi) 
Lindaner;  Tleli'ii  ,T.  Gage;  UeUm  B.  Wilson;  G.  C.  Will- 
man;  Clias.  Pattee;  Nellie  A.  Wilson;  "A  Friend," 
Alhambra,  Cal. ;  Irvin  N.  Cox;  C.  h.  Helh;  Baldwin 
Drug  Co.:  Mrs.  Frank  U.  Anderson;  A.  Y,.  Williamson; 
Kortha  Bates;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L,.  C.  La  Fleur;  H.  B. 
Lewis;  Mary  Nielson;  Marion  Lowe;  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  N.  K. 
Day:  S.  G.  Robin.son;  "A  Friend  of  Children,"  Lo.s 
.'\ngeles,  Cal.;  Lavcrne  Bas.sett;  William  L.  McCulloeh ; 
Robert  F.  Boltze;  Alma  B.  Maxwell:  .John  II.  McFadgen ; 
riiila.  Girl  Scouts,  Troop  88,  Philadelphia.  Pa. ;  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Kastman :  ClirLstian  Workers'  .Society  of  the  Church 
of  (Christ,  Fayette,  Ohio;  Christiana  Bond;  Dr.  Geo.  A. 
Hartman;  Airs.  Dorothy  Gantz;  Roso  Stine;  "Anony- 
mous." N.  Y.  City;  Maud  Fry;  S.  I.  Bolles;  John  C. 
Crebbin;  V.  J.  Raffelson ;  Mrs.  Ed.  N.  E.  Klein;  Jessie 
M.  Hill;  Marie  Lana;  "In  Memory  of  Andrew  .1.  Burke," 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  C.  McE.  Jaeckel;  W.  W.  Koller; 
E.  T.  GrecMnian:  Elinor  Squire:  Lylian  Rosenberg;  II.  P. 
Klch ;  Laura  C.  Bramkauf;  Armstrong  Allen;  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  San  Acacio,  Colo.;  J.  G.  Bell;  Mrs.  Chas.  S. 
Keafer;  F.  M.  Dolson :  Rul)y  Brown:  .Mrs.  J.  H.  I';iyne; 
James  I*  Briscoe;  Adolpb.  N.  Marnlen;  F.  M.  Barber; 
Anna  Belle  Foote;  M.  S.  Polk;  E.  Leake;  -Mrs.  E.  J. 
Jone.*!;  Lenore  B.  Talbot;  Hoyt  Carlisle:  L.  R.  Melquist ; 
O.  Beall;  Mrs.  Sarah  Weber;  F.  B.  Price;  Rose  Devlin; 
Dr.  C.  E.  Neal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Haden ;  Mrs.  Louise 
K.  Eppich;  M.  H.  I'ope;  .las.  W.  Cassell ;  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Watson;  Rosa  A.  Preseman :  C.  G.  Williams;  Mary  R. 
Price;  Frank  Boach ;  Mrs.  Harvey  Hall;  Emma  E.  Wad- 
dell;  Marmaduke  Maxwell;  Wangler  Family;  H.  M.  Phil- 
lips; E.  O.  Nelson:  Dr.  R.  I).  Wilson;  R.  N.  Ivins: 
Pleasant  View  School  DLst.  No.  4«  Multonomah  Co., 
Troutdale.  Ore.;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  P.  Ersklne;  Beljica  S.  S., 
Ashford,  Wash. ;  Waurika  Deliihian  Club.  Okla. ;  J.  H. 
Weslerhoi'se :  Mrs.  M.  J.  Carris'n  and  Mrs  Cora  .\n- 
cnuii;  Mahlow  K.  Stauffer;  L.  H.  Roddis;  Gretchen  P. 
Dick;  Mr.  Roberts;  Westminster  Presby.  Church,  Steuben- 
vilie.  Ohio:  Holly  Woman's  <;iub,  Culo.  :  Tliurnian  Con- 
soliilaled  School;  Pensacola  High  School,  Fla.  :  Current 
Events  Club  of  Miildletown.  Ohio;  I'rcsby.  S.  S..  Weir, 
Kan.;  Mrs.  II.  A.  Bishop;  Ray  Glunz;  Rebecca  B.  Adier; 
T.  B.  Chaiiman;  George  .M.  Houston:  W.  E.  Powers;  W. 
A.  Smith;  Mai-y  .Mice  Tate;  A.  Y.  DeVarenncs;  Alberta 
G.  Johnson:  Harvey  Elliott:  L.  .N'evenschwander ;  J.  IT. 
Kearns;  John  H.  Tyrone;  C  E.  Dobson ;  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Biyihe;  Edith  C.  Baylea;  Charles  F.  Grey.  2nd; 
J.  C.  Hill  anil  Son;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Robinsori;  Dr. 
Dftnald  Johnson ;  W.  F.  Caiopbidl ;  Eilward  Sattler;  Flor- 
rnco  E.  I'ilcbcr;  B.  A.  Boylan:  Dr.  B.  C.  Henson :  Wm. 
Hicks;  Mary  Ilarri.son :  Mary  .1.  Hayden;  A.  II.  Reller; 
Mrs.  Sidney  J.  Eisman ;  P.  I>.  Helser;  M.  .\.  Mcl.^'an ; 
Mrs.  E.  A.  En.sign;  A.  1).  Hawk;  Mrs.  W.  H.  llanna; 
V  Collins:  Chailes  E  .Tones:  Cornelia  Thompson;  .\nna 
L.  Horton:  B.  W.  Stras;  Gladys  H.  Simpson;  Ida  A. 
Jenkins;  Florenco  II.  Carmar];  J.  G.  Ranilall :  Mrs.  I,.  C. 
Thompkins;  E.  A.  Schtilllan;  W.  F.  Gould;  Mai-y  K. 
Holland  Rice;  Harold  Snillli;  P.  C.  Cole;  .Nathan  .Morse; 
Isaai:  N.  Brown;  .M.  H.  .Montgomery;  K.  C.  Kaas;  Sulla 
Gentry  Chorus,  Ilarriman,  Term.;  Mrs.  B.  I).  Clement; 
Mrs..  Ilattio  E.  Shively;  Car]  io  Summers;  Mrs.  John  T. 
Marshall:  Lydla  Thomson;  Lola.  Ketmcdy :  R.  L.  AdIer 
&  Itro.  :  Florence  F.  Campbell:  Knima  Wallar:  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Wofforil;  Mrs.  Bryan  Ri\er:  Mrs.  Sallle  .\I.  E.  McKee; 
R.  T.  Miller:  Mrs.  Louis  William  Wilson:  E.  P.  Har- 
rison; J.  A.  Ramsey;  Dr.  C.  E.  Keenev;  Charles  Boandsli ; 
Elaino  Smilh;  .\lli-e  F.  Langd<in ;  Mary  Alice  Weller;  C. 
(J.  Bunvell;  Mrs.  W.  E.  BroderlcU :  John  R.  Buckley; 
Margaret  Hayes;  C.  O.  Grogan :  Irene  Morils:  .MIcIa  .M. 
Freeman:  .lobn  K.  Elinenilorf,  Jr.;  Blanc-lm  M.-bols;  Mrs. 
.Tos.  <;.  MacMlllan;  "AiionymoMs,"  White  Haven,  Pa.; 
Ethel  W.  (lerow;  E.  K.  (Jleason;  <;eorge  O.  Leach:  (? 
W.  Howard:  Julia  M.  Gillies:  Natalie  Linilberg;  Mrs. 
Francis  Sapphiglon;  Truman  K.  Barbler;  H.  Sachs;  .Mrs. 
Frances  F.  .Murray;  .Mrs.  Clara  W.  -Mien;  "Two  Nevada 
Miners."  Keystone,  .\ev. ;  Mauile  Downer:  Miss  II  M. 
Wood;  F.  W.  Sargent;  W.  A.  Forsyth;  Dr.  E.  D.  Col- 
trane;   F.    W.    Welllnger;    Mrs.    Ada    Baker   M<-I)onaId;   A. 

B.    F.    Stickley;    A.    F.    Huelsler;   L.    C.    Belisle; 
Mrs.      Ariliur      Uiw ;      Mrs.       E.      D.      ("(uhelt; 

and  Carol."  Newport.  R,  t.  :  Mrs  H.  T  Fer- 
rlss;  Arthur  Williams;  B.  F.  Crolley  and  Lily  Cnilley; 
Gus  A.  Ewiild:  Key  Hooks:  Bininy  and  Edwar.l  Mutr- 
Ida  E.  Mid. Melon;  F.  W.  Meylert  :  M.  H.  (nianiturlln  : 
Grace  Boidien;  Harry  J.  Marx:  Lulu  Mussman:  "Anonv- 
inouH,"  N.  V.  City;  Joseph  Boote:  Dorothy  Bell  Johii- 
Bon;  W.  H.  Boyd;  Mrs.  H.  J.  I,ee ;  Geo.  F.  Davidson; 
Annie  H.  Hensel;  Elks  Lodge.  Columbus.  Miss.;  Ole 
Golbrandsen;  Ilattio  D.  Woolsey :  l.iidwig  Ni  Ison  and 
Anna  Crusoe;  .\gnes  Stevens;  ■•.\o,in\  nious  "  Danville 
111.;  (hailes  F.  Burge.ss;  J.  F.  Holllngsworlh ;  .Vllcc  Ross 
Brown:  Valley  Lumber  Co.;  Geo.  T.  Coiiralh  •  Mary  E 
Hamlin;  S.  D.  Caswell;  J.  W.  .Vull;  Batlenberg  Club'; 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  Fort  :Mill  ( S.  CI  I'res  Church 
S.  C.  ;  Lisbon  High  ScIuk)!.  .V.  H.  :  Mildred  K.  Tlldeii: 
'Anonymous."  \.  Y.  Clly;  Sberrard  High  Scbcol,  \V.  Va  • 
Mrs.  II.  II.  Dcbajia  and  chapter  .\.  J.  nf  the  P.  E  o' 
Klslerhooil,  Sebaslopol.  Cal.:  Ramaiio  Cmnuil  No  .'d  Q 
I?.  A.  M..  Sutrern,  N'.  Y.  :  T.  P.  Reynolds:  Wabonslewoc 
Camp  Fire  (;hls.  Glcnwi>o<l,  Iowa;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Gar- 
rett D.  CoiMon:  First  Cong.  Church.  Ravenna.  Ohio;  P 
M.  Ikler  and  Ben  P  Gowen :  The  First  BaptKt  Clnirch 
Clehurno,  Texas;  W.  S.  Stewart;  (Jrand  Bav  Women's 
Civil-  Club.  .Ma.;  Women's  .\ux.  of  SI.  Peter's  Pari^ll. 
Helena.  Monl.:  Tho  S-.\  Class  of  Central  School  La 
Porle,  Ind.  ;  James  ,\.  Fay;  Henry  A.  Itmhlel ;  Bcrnic  P 
Palfrey;  Arthur  Folgci  :  Ralph  Itrunilleld :  C.  L.  White' 
David  H.  DeLong:  .\lbins  ,S.  Scgole;  Mrs.  .\.  C  Winter- 
mule;  W.  C.  ShalTer:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Mayerliofer ; 
Miss  Leono  Wayle  Cass;  Florence  E.  Ennls-  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Crowle.\  ;  II.  .\.  Kerr:  W.  H.  and  ,\llee 
Davis:  Wallace  M.  Taylor;  .Mrs.  J.  .M.  Craniplon  :  J.  Lee 
Graham:  .\1  Keli.rer:  ".Anonyniotis."  .Maurice  Minray; 
J.  C.  Thane:  llallie  Lewln :  .\llcn  Brelt;  I.ouilh.l  L\rin- 
J.  T.  Wootton;  Dr.  atid  Jfrs.  E.  Iv.  King:  Rev.  Sclniyler 
Pratt:  Miss  S.  E.  Tlialchir;  E.  F.  Melcalt;  Maiy 
Sewall;  ".\nonynious,"  i;scondldo.  Cat.;  ,\da  Hmiderson"- 
Irene  Poole:  Vhlan  \V.  Kay:  Lavhda  H.  Harris;  Edna 
(i.  Lake;  Mrs,  Sallle  B.  Cooke;  Dr.  A.  II.  Vorwerk" 
Margaret  E.  Itrewer;  .\li-s.  E\a  It.  While:  IM,  r  Cant  line- 
Carrie  A.  Van  Dcrvoorl  :  Eliza  II.  Fleek:  Caroline  W.' 
<;nirellan  and  Edw.  S.  Cell.  Man  ;  Su/.anna  Jane  .Miller- 
Chas.  J.  Bush:  Wm.  Cronniek;  .Mary  S.  La  Barree ;  M.  F. 
Keenan;  R.  A.  Lorenz;  .Mice  Dorolhv  Brown; 
".\lionynioiis."  tireenevllle,  Tetin.  ;  .Mrs.  .Adella  .\.  I.ul/.: 
C.  C.  Hoopir;  Mrs.  G.  U.  M.  Briskenrldge.  Tc\as; 
H.  Stafford;  G.  II.  Ford  and  C.  It.  Cox;  E.  A.  Laughon; 
Mrs.    John    Wlekeldlofer;    R.     IC.    Keniev. 


<5.  Koss; 
Mr.  and 
'Eleanor 


Three  <),  K..  Anyway. — 'Pli(>  Ci.xcniur 
slijill  appoint  (i\(>  imtsohs.  (o  ho  ciillcd  llic 
Uoiird  of  .Vdiiiinislrntioii.  One  person 
shall  he  ((ualilicd  to  ad\isc  the  hoard. 
One  person  sliall  he  tin-  president.  'IMic 
riinainin^  lliriM>  iiienil>ers  of  tli(>  l)oard 
shall  he  rtpiilahle  ciii/ens. —  lf,n's,i/  Stul- 
iilrn  of  Illinois. 


Makes  Caring  For  Your  Car 
Clean,  Easy  and  Positive 

GreesGun  chassis  lubrication  has  the  high  pressure  necessary 
to  force  out  the  old  grease  and  replace  it  with  fresh  lubricant. 
And  it  is  quicker,  cleaner  and  more  easily  used  than  any  other 
system  yet  devised. 

For  Any  Car,  New  or  Old 

You  can  get  GreesGun  equipment  on  your  new  car,  if  you  insist;  or  you  can 
give  to  any  car  1921  convenience  by  having  your  dealer  replace  the  grease 

and  oil  cups  with  the  Ireland  &  Matthews  GreESGuN  system. 

It  is  easy  to  install  and  to  use. 

The  Ireland  &  Matthews  Manufacturing  Co. 

Beard  and  Chatfield  Streets  Detroit,  Michigan 


In  its  flavcr  as 
unchanging  as 
time.  The  same 
yesterday,  today 
and  tomorrow. 

— //  you  cannot 
buy  "Max^vr/I 
in  your 
locidity,  ivritr  to 
our  nrarcst  [>l(ni1 
for  prict'Sy  and 
'^ive  the  uauir  o' 
xour  ilralrr. 
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A  Booklet  of 
Good  Investments ' 

SEND  for  our  32-page  booklet 
for  1921  investment  opportuni- 
ties— Bonds,  Notes,  Preferred  Stocks 
of  electric,  gas  and  industrial  com- 
panies with  tested  earnings  records. 

Yields  as  high  as  11% 

Maturities  2  to  21  years 

Ask  for  Booklet  D-1 

HMByUesby&Ca 

iocorpoTatco 

III  Broadway,  O^ewtbrk 

208  S   U  Salle  St.    30  State  St.     10  Weybouet  St 
Chicago  Boston  Providence 


il 


What    Happened    to 
Smith  and  Jones" 


THE    problem    of   how   to    invest  yctir 
money  safely  and   profitably   may    be 
solved  by  reading  our  pamphlet,  "Two  Men 
and  Their  Money."     Write  for  a  copy. 
MILLER    MORTGACE    BONDS 

SIOO  Bonds.  SSOO  Bonds.  SI. 000  Bonds 

7rt      Interest     payable    ■■  twice     yearly 

Maturities,    2    to    10   years.     Partial 

payment  accounts   accepted. 

G.L.M  I  LIE  R  &  E. 

■^■^^^^  inCGRPO-^ATlD 

53    HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  GA 

First — The  Investor's  Welfare 


1 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  Bhall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  tal^e  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  liist  No.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


A  Real  Calculating  Machine  for  $25  ■ 

Work  equals  expensive  machines.  Auto-  _ 
matically  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  ^ 
divides.  Marvelous  speed  and  efficiency,  h 
Vsed  by  V.  S.  Government  and  largest  " 
corporations.  Written  3-year  guarantee.  M 
Costs  less  than  one  mistake.  Use  and  en- 
joy it  two  weeks  fhee.  If  you  aren't  de-  H 
lighted,  return  it  at  our  expense.  ACT 
NOW.  Send  no  i..._,u^v.  lust  your  business  card  or  letterhead.  H 
TheRAYAODING  MACHINE  CO.,  Grand  Rap'ds.Mich  _ 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your  Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket, 
or  lady's  handbag,  with- 
out bulging.  Each  hook 
holds  two  keys.  Rated 
dealers  wanted. 

L.  A.  W.  Novelty  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Springfield,  Mast. 

H'eslem  Canada  Agents 

Rowland  &  Campbell.  Ltd. 

Winnijug 

Kastem  Canada  Agents 

Julian  StUe  Leather  Goods  Co. 

Toronto 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


THRIFT   AND  THE  STANDARD 
OF  LIVING 

ARE  thrift  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
antagonistic  or  incompatible?  Many 
lay  economists  think  that  the  one  involves 
the  lowering  of  the  other,  not  taking  into 
account  the  fact  that  where  the  present 
means  is  lacking  a  high  standard  of  living 
can  be  attained  only  through  thrift.  It  is 
a  common  error  that  thrift  consists  in 
hoarding  money,  whereas  in  these  days  that 
would  be  one  of  the  most  unthrifty  things 
one  could  do.  Instead,  thrift  consists  in 
spending  money  for  things  of  permanent 
value,  for  things  which  will  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  purchaser,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  those  things  which  will 
improve  his  standard  of  living.  As  Prof. 
T.  N.  Carver,  of  the  Chair  of  Economies, 
HarA'ard  University,  points  out  further  in 
an  article  written  for  The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  and  reprinted  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  New"  York  Tribune, 
there  seems  not  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
distinguishing  among  those  things  which  a 
man  insists  upon  having  before  under- 
taking the  support  of  a  family,  or  for  saying 
that  some  of  them  enter  into  his  standard  of 
living  and  others  do  not.  If  in  one  class 
a  man  must  afford  a  house  rather  than  a 
flat,  while  in  another  he  must  afford  an 
automobile  before  he  will  marrj-,  there  is  as 
good  reason  for  including  the  house  in  the 
one's  standard  of  living  as  for  including  the 
automobile  in  the  other's.  So,  if  in  a  third 
class  a  man  must  have  an  insurance  policy 
before  he  will  marry,  and  in  a  fourth  he 
must  have  a  savings-account  of  a  certain 
size  before  he  will  marry,  by  the  same 
reasoning,  the  insurance  policy  and  the 
savings-account  enter  into  the  standards 
of  living.  Yet  classes  three  and  four  are 
thrifty  classes.  It  is  this  economist's 
observation  that  the  thriftiest  people  are 
the  people  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living.  He  explains  the  matter  in  detail 
thus: 

The  difficultj"  with  those  who  fail  to  see 
the  relation  between  thrift  and  a  high 
standard  of  living  is  not  due  solely  to  their 
failure  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of 
the  standard  of  living.  It  is  sometimes 
due  to  a  failure  to  understand  thrift.  Thrift 
does  not  consist  in  refusing  to  spend  money 
or  to  buy  things.  It  consists,  under  a 
money  economy,  in  spending  money  and 
buying  things,  but  in  spending  money  for 
things  of  a  kind  different  from  that  which 
thriftlessness  buys.  Thrift  buys  things 
with  a  relatively  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
future:  thriftlessness  buys  things  with  a 
relatively  dull  or  w^eak  appreciation  of  the 
future.  Thrift  regards  future  need  as 
compai'able  in  importance  with  present 
desires;  thriftlessness  regards  present  de- 
sires as  of  greater  importance  than  futtire 
needs. 

Thrift  emphatically  does  not  consist 
in  hoarding  money.  In  these  days  that 
is  one   of   the  most    thriftless   things   one 


can  do  with  money.  It  consists  in  spend- 
ing money  for  things  which  will  bring  a 
permanent  or  a  durable  advantage.  It 
very  generally,  tho  not  exclusivel5%  con.sists 
in  investing  money;  that  is,  in  buying 
income-bearing  goods.  This  may  be  done 
directly,  as  when  a  farmer  buys  a  tractor  or 
improves  his  farm  as  a  producing  unit. 
It  may  be  done  indirectly,  as  when  one 
deposits  money  in  a  savings-bank,  buys 
an  insurance  policy  or  a  corporation  bond. 
In  all  these  and  many  other  cases  the  saver 
merely  turns  his  money  over  to  other 
agencies  and  thej"  do  the  investing;  that 
is,  they  buy  the  producers'  goods  or  the 
income-bearing  goods  with  it. 

It  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  when  a 
farmer  buys  a  tractor  he  spends  money 
as  truly  as  when  he  buys  a  luxurious 
automobile,  and  that  the  money  spent 
employs  as  much  labor  and  stimulates 
business  as  much  in  one  ease  as  in  the 
other.  Temporarily,  he  has,  by  so  doing, 
deprived  himself  of  a  means  of  immediate 
enjoyment.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
farmers  who  undergo  this  form  of  depriva- 
tion spend  more  money  and  have  more 
means  of  enjoyment,  possibly  better  auto- 
mobiles, than  those  thriftless  farmers 
whose  standard  of  living  never  looks  to  the 
future.  As  a  matter  of  obsers^atiou,  thrifty 
communities  spend  more  money,  in  the 
long  run,  than  thriftless  communities, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  have 
more  money  to  spend.  But,  even  with 
their  larger  expenditures,  so  long  as  they 
remain  thrifty  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
money  is  spent  for  producers'  goods  than  is 
true  in  a  thriftless  community. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessarj''  to  add  that 
in  advocating  a  higher  degree  of  thrift 
one  is  not  advising  people  to  spend  all 
their  money  for  producers'  goods  and  none 
for  consumers'  goods.  If  it  were  the 
wT-iter's  opinion  that  any  community  was 
going  too  far  in  this  direction  he  would  feel 
justified  in  advising  a  lower  degree  of  thrift, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  advising 
the  cessation  of  all  thrift.  The  writer 
does  not  know  of  any  such  community. 
It  seems  that  there  is  everywhere  too  little 
rather  than  tpo  much  thrift.  He  there- 
fore feels  justified  in  advocating  more 
thrift  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  advising  people  to  invest  aU  theii'  money 
and  consume  nothing. 


THE  BANKERS  NEW  JOB 
T  X  these  daj's  of  tumbling  prices  and 
•*-  forced  liquidations  in  business  and 
industry,  bankers  are  learning  a  new  trade, 
observes  The  American  Banker.  Thej'  are 
going  into  merchandising — "not  because 
they  like  it,  but  because  they  have  had 
merchandising  forced  upon  them  owing  to 
the  failure  of  clients  to  live  up  to  their 
contracts."  As  the  editor  of  this  weekly 
magazine  for  bankers  explains: 

Frequently  nowadays  the  banker  finds 
himself  the  owner  of  commodities  accepted 
as  collateral  for  loans  which  were  not  met  on 
maturity.  "When  one  meets  a  big  banker 
these  days,"  observed  a  Wall  Street  man, 
"the  question  he  propounds  is  likely  to  be 
something  like  this :  "  Can  you  tell  me  how 
to  sell  10,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes? ' " 
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Scientific  Engineering 
Applied  to  Storage  Batteries 


THE  Westingliouse  Storage  Battery 
is  the  first  engineered  battery  for 
motor  car  service. 


99 


Instead  of  growing  like  "Topsy 
it  was  planned  complete,  from  the 
ground  up,  by  the  foremost  battery 
experts  of  America. 

In  this  work,  storage  battery  engi- 
neering became  a  fact.  All  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  of  bat- 
teries were  utilized.  Countless  new 
experiments  were  mad<'.  Tests  of 
every  conceivable  sort  were  devised. 
When  you  realize  that  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  mechanics  and  electricity 
all  enter  into  the  production  of  a  stor- 
age battery,  the  wide  scope  of  ibis 
work  is  ai>pareut. 


But  engineering  <lid  not  complete 
its  task  with  the  battery  alone.  The 
factory  in  which  the  Westinghouse 
Battery  is  made  was  planned  with  the 
same  scientific  care  to  insure  uniform 
quality  production.  With  the  West- 
inghouse Air  Brake  resources  and 
the  Westinghouse  habit  of  efficient 
luanufacturing,  the  new  plant  was 
equipped  with  every  facility  for  su- 
perior work. 

The  result  is  the  Westinghouse 
Battery — a  product  of  scientific  en- 
gineering. Its  reliability  is  being  dem- 
onstrated daily  on  thousands  of  cars. 
It  is  backed  by  a  service  that  gives  a 
new  vision  of  battery  value  to  the 
motor  car  owner. 


WESTI1N(;H()IISK    union    BA TTEKY    CO.,    Swissvalk.  Penna. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

B ATTE  RI ES 
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The  work  of  a  master  hand — 

needs  no  signature  to  attest  its  excellence. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  however,  to  guard 
against  a  very  human  tendency  to  cheapen  a 
beautiful  interior  by  slighting  the  lesser  details. 

The  little  silver  Bridgeport  nameplate,  with  its 
registered  serial  number,  can  be  obtained  only 
in  a  complete  Bridgeport  interior  approved  by 
us.  We  guarantee  to  make  good  any  defect 
which  may  appear  in  the  furnishings  of  an  in' 
terior  so  registered. 

Send    for    the    textbook,    "Correct 
Decoration  for  Motor  Car  Interiors" 

THE    BRIDGEPORT    COACH    LACE    COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

New  York  Showrooms, 1755  Broadway 

2729    Prospect    Ave.,  Cleveland.     301  Peachtree  St.,    Atlanta 
Scovel  Iron  Store  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

2740  McGec  Traffic  Way Kansas  City 

Blumenthal  Bros., Chicago 


^ 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


THE  TRUSTWARD   TREND  IN 
BRITAIN 

UP  to  the  time  of  the  Great  War  the 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  most  part,  maintained  their  own  indi- 
vidual institutions,  and  "few  combinations 
of  (concerns  in  an  identical  line  of  business 
liave  taken  place,"  which,  as  the  editor  of 
77/e  Bache  Review  notes,  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  war,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  economy  during  these  difficult 
after-war  years,  have  brought  about  a  re- 
markable trend  toward  the  formation  of 
great  "trusts."     As  we  read: 

The  war  in  Great  Britain  has  produced 
a  recognition  among  the  British  manufac- 
turers that  their  line  of  operation  could  be 
more  efficiently  carried  on  by  combination, 
instead  of  through  the  old-fashioned,  in- 
tense competition.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
wide-spread  movement  in  this  direction. 
This  began  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
South  Wales  coal  and  iron  interests,  and 
was  followed  up  by  the  consolidation  into 
combinations  of  many  single  iron,  steel,  and 
coal  producers.  This  movement  has  ex- 
tended to  ship-building,  and  the  firms  on  the 
(Jlyde,  the  Tyne,  and  Tees  have,  many  of 
them,  been  taken  in  with  groups  of  steel  ■ 
and  coal  companies.  The  great  Vickers 
firm,  makers  of  weapons  of  war,  has  be- 
come a  vast,  industrial  kingdom,  turning 
out  many  lines  of  goods,  from  sewing- 
machines  to  monster  guns,  and  from  auto- 
mobiles to  war-ships. 

The  result  of  all  this  in  England  has  been 
a  possibility  of  carrying  scientific  research 
in  manufactures  to  a  point  never  before 
attempted  there,  and  already  a  largely  in- 
creasing number  of  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  material  is  taking  place  in 
Great  Britain.  Not  the  least  of  the  results 
also  has  been  the  concentration  of  man- 
agement and  the  consequent  saving  of 
expense  and  overhead. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  may  lead,  in 
this  country,  to  further  consolidations  even 
beyond  those  which  have  already  taken 
place.  The  tide  of  unemployment  will 
throw  out  of  work  thousands  of  the  rank 
and  file,  either  through  closing  down  com- 
pletely or  in  cutting  down  forces.  The 
hardship  of  deprived  wages  thus  brought 
about  has  i>robably,  however,  not  yet  ex- 
tended to  the  officers  and  managers  of  the 
closing  corporations,  and  reduction  in  sal- 
aries or  complete  abolition  of  positions  has 
not  yet  taken  place. 

The  saving  of  wages  and  overhead  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction  is  an  ap- 
pealing argument  for  consolidations,  and 
the  cutting  off  of  salaries  now  paid  under 
separate  managements  will  constitute  a 
still  further  argument.  There  is  still  main- 
tained, in  popular  opinion,  the  sentiment  for 
the  smaller  manufacturer,  but,  depending 
upon  his  usefulness  and  skill,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  long  time  before  any  universal 
extinction  of  him  will  take  place. 

This,  however,  is  the  trend  of  the  times, 
and  is  urged  on  by  present  economic  forces. 


An  Exclusive  Business. — Most  of  the 
trouble  is  produced  by  those  who  don't 
produce  anything  else. — Buffalo  Neivs. 
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FOREIGN 

January  19. — Premier  Briand  of  France,  in 
outiinins  his  policies,  says  ho  considers 
an  alliance  with  England  of  more  im- 
portance than  evc^r  and  intends  to  avv.k 
an  agreement  with  Ik  r  on  all  questions, 
especially  those  relating  to  Germany, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Russia, 
The  executive  council  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor  of  Belgium  approves  a  law 
prohibiting  virtually  all  business  ac- 
tivity between  six  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  the  same  hour  Monday  morning. 
The  Irish  Labor  party  and  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  of  Dublin,  in  a  report 
on  their  special  investigation  relative 
to  the  fires  in  Cork,  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  fires  on  the 
British  Government  forces.  They 
charge  that  the  burnings  were  carried 
out  under  specific  orders  and  accu.se 
the  Crown  for('(!S  of  the  subseqiu^nt 
looting  of  stores  and  houses. 

It  is  reported  from  Milan  that  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio  has  given  up  the  idea  an- 
nounced by  hiiti  .some  t  imc^  ago  of  placing 
him.self  at  the  iiead  of  all  opprest  races 
to  helpithem  achieve  their  independence, 
and  will  take  no  further  part  in  rebel 
movem(Uits,agitations  for  independence, 
or  world  politics.  TIh*  poet  has  left 
Fiume  and  is  now  at  St.  Germain,  a 
suburb  of  Paris,  where  he  intends  to 
reside. 

General  Kameneff,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Bolsh<!vik  Army,  is  said  f o  have  Ix'cn 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Kcd 
B'lag.  The  establishment  of  this  order 
by  the  Soviets  is  attracting  mucii  at- 
tention and  is  taken  to  indicate  tluit 
the  "Reds,"  who  set  out  to  abolish  ail 
bourgcoise  institutions,  have  had  a 
change  of  heart,  and  iirv  beginning  to 
emulate  organized  government. 

January  20. — The  first  official  destruction 
on  account  of  atta(!ks  on  Oown  forces 
in  Cork  since  martial  law  was  estab- 
lished there  is  carried  out  when  two 
houses  where  meml)ers  of  tlie  Royal 
Irisii  (^)nst,abuiary  wer(>  attacked  an- 
destroyed  by  military  forces. 
Guatemala's  standing  army  of  ir),()()() 
men  is  to  be  cut  to  5,000,  it  is  an- 
nounced by  the  Guatemalan  Minister 
in  Washington. 

Heavy  fighting  is  reported  from  Fiunu', 
and  Italian  <'arabineers  have  entered  the 
city  to  restore  order.  Tiie  disorders 
have  l)een  c-aused  by  tnutiny  of  soni(>  of 
the  military  forces. 

The  proposed  plan  of  President-elect 
Harding  to  (-all  a  conference  on  di.s- 
armament  and  arl)itrali()n  has  licen 
ironically  rtM'eived  in  certain  Frencli 
circles,  says  a  re])ort  from  Paris.  One 
of  the  French  j)ap(Ts  is  (juoled  as  say- 
ing that  the  moral  of  Mr.  Harding's 
proposal  is  that  ev<>ry  time  Ameri<'a 
chang(^s  her  I'resident  the  rest  of  tlie 
world  must  ciiange  too. 

The  Quebec  Provincial  Government  de- 
cides to  take  entire  control  of  tli(> 
liquor  busin(>ss  in  that  jjrovince  and 
win  appoint  a  commission  to  super- 
visi>  it. 

January  21. — By  a  vote  of  \7H  to  (is  (he 
Freiudi  Chamber  of  Deputies  indorses 
the  new  Briaiul  Gov(>rnmen(. 

Eamon  d(^  Valera,  "Pr(>si(l(>nt  of  the 
irisli  H('i)nl)li(',"  in  a^  n)essag(>  to  the 
Irisli  peopl(>  ai)peals  to  them  to  remain 
atedfast  to  the  Republican  cause. 

Dei)n'ssion  and  nnrest  are  growing 
stt'adily  in  Austria,  say  rei)orts  reacli- 
ing  London.  DiMMonstralions  against 
food  |)rolit('ers  by  starving  (iiou.sands, 
and  iiostile  clashes  in  tiie  street  atld  to 
the  L'ra\itv  of  tlie  sitn.ition. 
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YES,  you  can  work  on  a 
cloudy,  gloomy  day.  You 
can  force  the  task  through  if 
you  have  to.  But  what  a  dif- 
ference when  the  sky  is  clear 
and  all  is  cheerful  sunshine! 
A  difference  not  only  in  your 
feelings  but  in  your  out-put. 
Every  brainy  business  man 
or  professional  worker  who 
smokes  while  he  works  finds 
a  sort  of  mental  sunshine  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fragrant 
mild  cigar.  And  the  Girard 
is  accepted  throughout  the 
nation  as  the  foremost  ex- 
ample of  this  type. 

It  unites  the  true  Havana 
quality  and  flavor  with  a  per- 
fect mellow  mildness  which 
yields  only  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction down  to  the  last  fra- 
grant puff. 


GIRARD 


Broker  Size 
(Actiiai) 


"Broker"  size  for  business  hours.     "Educa- 
tor" size,  the  big  after-dinner  luxury  smoke. 
Sold  by  dealers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 
Established  .SO  Years  Philmielphia 
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'Jill, 
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r  Extra  .       ^ 

Qom  fort  and  yl/ear 

at  No  Extra  6  ost 


The 
"Banker'' 


A  shoe  of 
quality  for 
the  man  who 
values  the  appearance 
as  well  as  the  comfort  of  his  feet.  The 
famous  inner  sole  is  a  non-conductor  of 
heat  and  cold. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


IP.SMITH  SHOE  CO-JOHN  reBERTS  SHOE  Ctt 


M«k«r«  of  W»nj  Shoee 

Chicago 


Makers  of  Woin«n3  Shoo* 

BuffaJo 


The  **Special 
Measurement" 

A  smart  offering  for  shoe-partic- 
ular women.  Extreme  comfort 
combined  with  a  new  modish- 
ness.  The  inner  cushion  sole 
makes  these  the  "  Easiest  Shoes 
on  Earth". 


\jo6k  for  the  trade'Vnork 
on  the  sole 
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Eleven  Wjklls  ef  Insulakiiotx 


Let  Cuticura  Be 

Your  Beauty  Doctor 

Soap,Ointment,Talcuni.25c.every  where.  ForsampleB 
address: CntlcaiaLftboratoilei.Dept.  7,IIald*ii,MMi. 


Fireless 
Cooker 


Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direettoyou.  Cooker  is  alumi- 
num lined  tlirouRliout.    Full 
Bet  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Askforfree 
Home  Science  Book. 

, WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 

I  Pept.   30 Detroit.  Mich. 


Could^uUse 
More  Money, 

WOULD  you  like  to  add 
from  $10  to  $25  to 
\i)ur  income,  cvcrx 
wi'ik,  just  by  makiiiK 
use  of  your  spare 
time? 

Kf  financially  inde- 
p(-nd(-nt.  add  to  your 
income.  Thousands 
of  women  an-  mak- 
iuR  ni  on  ey  cverx' 
week  as  s|Krci;il  rep- 
ri'sontati\'<-s  for 

World*s  Star 

Hosiery  and  KleanKntt 
Under  wrear 

l'ri\  ious  rxprriiiKo  i~  noi  m  cessary.  We  teach  you 
how  lo  make  your  first  sales.  World's  Star  Quality 
insures  ripiat  bushicss  for  you. 

More  than  24,000  Women  Have  Made 
Money  as  Our  Representatives 
M:uiy  of  our  ripr.si  iu.iii\  i-s  luaki-  li.mi  Si.S  lo  S.SO.i 
\\f,  k.     'I  111  \  (  iiiov  th<-  work,  ilit-  bi^^ifr  inrouif. 
»  ,  Write  Us  Today 
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January  22. — A  serious  outbreak,  involv- 
ing the  looting  of  country  markets,  is 
reported  from  the  ]Muzufferpur  district 
of  British  India,  says  London.  Forces 
of  military  and  police  are  being  sent  to 
the  scene. 

Information  reaching  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  from  Mexico  City 
discloses  the  intention  of  Candido 
Aguilar,  son-in-law  of  Carranza,  to 
head  a  new  revolutionary  movement  in 
Mexico. 

Januarj'-  23. — It  is  reported  from  Berlin 
that  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
"Red"  army  created  by  the  German 
Communist  party  has  been  revealed  by 
house  to  house  searches  in  various 
German  cities. 

Insurgent  uprisings  in  the  region  of  Kief 
are  reported  to  have  reached  a  stage 
where  the  Bolsheviki  are  rushing  up 
fresh  troops  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
The  peasants  are  said  to  be  organiz- 
ing at  various  points.  Anti-Bolshevik 
movements  are  spreading  among  the 
Ukrainians,  who  desire  to  free  the 
district  from  So\iet  rule. 

A  French  medal  commemorative  of  the 
world-war  is  to  be  awarded  to  all 
Americans  and  other  members  of  the 
Allied  forces  who  served  six  months  in 
French  units  or  in  welfare  services, 
says  a  report  from  Paris. 

Reports  from  abroad  indicate  a  decided 
spUt  in  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist  party 
in  many  countries  over  Lenine's  ulti- 
matum, recently  issued  to  the  Socialists 
of  the  world,  giving  them  the  "twenty- 
one  conditions  to  which  they  must 
subscribe  before  they  can  be  received 
into  the  Third  Internationale  of  Mos- 
cow." Lenine  demands  that  Socialist 
organizations  must  purge  themselves 
of  all  moderates,  defy  all  national  laws, 
undermine  armies,  gain  control  of  the 
press,  and  throw  off  the  Allied  "yoke." 
The  response  to  these  demands  has 
been  wide-spread,  but  in  many  cases 
negative. 

The  week  end  in  Ireland  is  marked  by 
further  bloodshed,  says  a  Dublin  report. 
A  total  of  eight  men  were  killed  and 
two  wounded.  AU.  the  buildings  which 
overlook  the  main  entrance  to  Dublin 
Castle  have  been  commandeered  by  the 
military. 

Thirty  thousaudrefugees  from  the  Crimea, 
among  whom  are  twenty  generals, 
seventj'  colonels,  and  a  nephew  of  the 
novelist  Tolstoy,  face  starvation  in  the 
( 'aucasus,  says  a  report  from  Saloniki. 
The  depleted  condition  of  Greek  re- 
sources does  not  permit  of  any  assis- 
tance being  furnished  by  the  Greek 
(iovernment. 

A  renewed  military  occu^jation  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Allies  is  imminent, 
according  to  reports  from  that  city, 
and  the  Inter-Allied  representati^■es 
have  notified  the  Grand  Vizier  to  that 
effect.  It  is  considered  that  the  troops 
are  required  to  guard  against  threat- 
ened disorder. 

.lanuary  24. — The  Stiprenu'  Council  holds 
its  opening  session  in  Paris,  which  is 
taken  up  by  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
arinauient  (question,  without  reaching  a 
solution,  hoAvever. 

Continufd  attacks  by  ciAilians  on  the 
l)()liceaiul  1  he  niilitai-y  are  reported  IVom 
\arious  sections  of  Ireland.  Several 
per-sons  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
as  a  result  of  the  fighting. 

It  is  reported  from  Silesia  that  that 
country  is  facing  terrorism  on  ai-count 
of  the  forthcoming  plebiscite.  The 
entire  population  of  U|)per  Sih>sia  is 
armed  and  wide-spread  (igliting  between 
I  lie  (icrnians  and  Poh  s  diinng  and  after 


the  plebiscite,  it  is  believed,  ean  not  be 
prevented.  Whole  communities  in  the 
mining  districts  now  are  being  terrorized 
by  organized  bandits  operating  in  large 
bodies. 

Major-General  Crowder,  the  President's 
private  emissary  at  Havana,  advises 
the  State  Department  that  as  the  result 
of  the  adoption  by  the  Cuban  Senate  of 
a  measure  of  relief  for  the  present 
financial  crisis  on  the  island,  he  is 
hopeful  of  settlement  of  the  political 
turmoil  of  Cuba  by  May  1. 

The  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  dilates  on  the  terrible 
situation  in  Austria  and  suggests  it  is 
the  duty  of  other  nations  to  come  to 
the  rescue. 

January  2.5. — An  agreement  is  reached 
between  Ambassadors  Morris  and 
Shidehara  on  the  .Japanese-California 
land  controversy  and  is  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  for  approval. 
The  agreement  contains  two  main 
points.  The  first  is  that  Japanese 
nationals  in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
treated  as  other  nationals  with  regard 
to  land-ownership;  the  second,  that  all 
Japanese  immigration  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Hawaii  shall  stop 
forthwith. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  in  session  in 
Paris  decide  to  hold  another  con- 
ference soon  in  London  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  in  the  Near  East. 

The  Allies  seize  the  Turkish  customs, 
taking  away  the  last  source  of  govern- 
mental revenues,  sayg  a  Constantinople 
report.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  be  the 
only  official  who  is  able  to  pay  his 
household  expenses. 

CONGRESS 

.Taftuarj'^  19. — A  thorough  investigation  is 
to  be  made  by  Congress  of  charges 
that  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  guilty  of  brutality  and  dis- 
regard of  law  in  theii*  raids  against 
alleged  radicals  last  winter  and  in 
aiTesting  persons  accused  of  war-time 
offenses. 

At  the  end  of  the  most  turbulent  session 
of  the  present  Congress,  the  House  b^- 
a  vote  of  267  to  76  adopts  the  reappor- 
tionment bill  with  an  amendment 
limiting  its  membership  for  the  next 
ten  years  to  the  present  total  of  43o. 
The  fight  was  to  prevent  an  increase  ti) 
483. 

January  20. — The  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  take  up  with  Great  Britain 
and  .lapan  the  question  of  reduction  of 
naval  armaments  is  ordered  favorably 
reported,  "with  amendments,  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  original  resohition  provided  for  an 
annual  50  per  cent,  reduc^tion.  The 
committee  changed  this  to  provide  for 
annual  reduction  "to  sufdi  an  extent 
and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon." 

The  House  ])asses  the  annual  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  carrving  approxi- 
mately .1l;l2,000,000,  after  extended 
debate  during  which  attempts  were 
made  to  strike  out  many  of  its  items. 

Representative  Welty  (Dem.),  of  Ohici. 
introduces  a  bill  to  require  registration 
of  lobbyists,  saying  that  Washington 
is  filled  with  this  unexplaiuable  leisure 
class. 

January  21. — R(  publican  Senators  in  con- 
ference informall\  reach  a  decision  not 
to  confirm  tlie  26,000  appointments  of 
President  Wilson  now  pt-nding  in  the 
Senate,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited 
number  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
emergenej'^  cases. 

.lanuary  22. — The  Senate  accepts  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  House,  stop- 
I)ing  enlistments  in"  the  Army  until  it 
is  redu(-ed  to  17."),000.  The  ])roj)osal  for 
a  further  reduction  to  loO,000  is  still 
)>ciny  tirtred. 


1 
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Procter  and  Gamble  Use 
Laclede -Christy  Stokers 

Leading  firms  in  every  industry— firms  all  over 
the  country — firms  using  every  kind  of  fuel — are 
not  only  buying  Laclede-Christy  Automatic 
Stokers,  but  are  coming  back  again  and  again 
with  repeat  orders,  the  acid  test  of  stoker  per- 
formance. 

•One  of  this  "Blue  Ribbon"  list  of  customers  is 
Procter  and  Gamble,  manufacturers  of  the  famous 
"Ivory  Soap"  and  other  products. 

Procter  and  Gamble  installed  two  Laclede-Christy 
Stokers  in  their  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  plant  (pic- 
tured above)  in  1916.  Shortly  after  they  installed 
two  more.  Now  they  have  a  battery  of  six — all 
500  H.  P.  units. 


Free  To  Executives: 

A  32-page  booklet — just  off 
the  press — on  L-C  Flat  Arches 
for  Boiler  and  Metallurgical 
Furnaces.  Attractive,  inter- 
esting and  full  of  meat.  Write 
for  your  copy. 


Procter  and  Gamble — and  our  many  other  "Blue 
Ribbon"  customers — continue  to  buy  Laclede- 
Christy  Stokers  because  they  effectively  burn  the 
cheapest  kind  of  coals— because  they  save  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  coal  per  pound  of  steam 
generated— because  they  materially  increase  the 
output  of  steam — because  they  save  labor  and 
eliminate  smoke— because,  in  brief,  they  represent 
an  investment  of  proven  economy  and  efficiency. 

Branch  Offices:    1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago— 504,  50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  —  901  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   1644^ 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Pick   Delicious   Strawberries 
This  Summer  and  Fall 

UVERBEIARING  strawberry  plants  set  out 
^  this  spring  will  bear  high  quality  berries 
this  season  until  severe  frost.  Farmer's  Bulle- 
tin 1043.  U.  S.  Deparment  of  Agriculture,  says: 

"The  Progressive  is  the  most  widely 
grown  of  the  everbearing  strawberries. 
It  is  liked  because  of  its  hardiness,  its 
resistance  to  leaf -spot  diseases,  its  excel- 
lent dark-red  fruit;  also  because  if  plant- 
ed in  early  spring  it  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  the  same  year.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  home  gardens  and 
intensive  culture  on  rich  soil,  amply  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  It  is  adapted  to 
regions  north  of  those  in  which  the 
Klondike  succeeds,  but  has^not  been 
found  adapted  to  the  south.' 

100  plants  are  enough  for  the  overage  family; 
price  $2.10  f.  o.  b.  Neosho.  Order  now  for 
early  spring  shipment.  We  vrill  mail  you  im- 
mediately our  60  page  booklet  "Inside  Facts  of 
Profitable  Fruit  Growing."  It  will  tell  you  how 
to  plant  and  care  for  your  strawberry  bed 
and  is  full  of  practical  Fruit  Growing  Advice. 
Free  to  custom- 
^_       b;  to  others  10c. 

*x     "  " 

Neosho 
Nurseries  Co. 


201  Elm  St.. 
Neosho,  Mo. 


Dodson  Wren 

House 
4  compartinenrjs 
28  in.  nigh. 


Prepare  Now  for  Our 
Returning  Songbirds 

Bird  houses  erected  now  and  ready  for 
the    b  i  r  d  s   on    their    return    from 
mi^rration  will    insure  their  beingr  oc- 
cupied.    A   few  weeks  of  weather- 
ing will   help  to  make  them  more 
popular  with  the  birds,    and  will 
cause  them  to  blend  with   the 
natural  surrounding. 

Erect  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

they  are  scientifically  built  by    Mr. 

Dodson,   who  has    spent   a  lifetime 

in     studyin*?    the     songbirds,    their 

habits,   and    tn   attractmer    them   to 

beautiful  "Bird  Lodjje",  his  home 

and  bird  sanctuary  on  the  Kanka* 

kee  kiver. 

Dodson  Bird  Houses  will  add  to  the 

„eauty  of  your  grounds,  and  the   song'- 

'  A^     birds,  besides  singinpr  for  you,  will  protect 

^M      your  tree?,  -shrubs,  flowers  and  gardens. 

■"        Order  Now— Free  Bird  Bonk  sent  on  request, 

illustrating:  Dodson  Line,  giving  prices:  free  also 

beautiful  colored,bird  picture,  worthy  of  framing. 

HnnJ.AH      PresifJ^iit  Amer^'cayi  Aufiuhon   Ans'n, 
.     UOaSOn,     730  Harrison  St..  Kankakee.  III. 

ini  Spart'ow  Tr'ap  gnaraittted  to  riii  your  i^oiVMinnity 

f  these  Quarrel.iorne  prstfi.  price  jS.OO. 


We  design  and  erect  monuments, 
mausoleum  s  and  soldier  memo- 
rials in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

THE  J.  F.  MANNING  COMPANY,  INC. 

914  FIFTEENTH   STREET  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Inquiries  solicited.      Forty  years  experience* 


FOR  m  MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


t(5AR5 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION  BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


\Vh'>  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  for  our    guide     book    "HOW 

TO  GE  r  YOUR  PATENT."       Send    model  or   sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give    opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

R.\ND<)I.PH    &    CO.,    I>ept.  171.    WashlnSton,    1).    C. 


Just  the  Thing  (or  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  disicned  to  guide  the  energies  of 
the  iMginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  cratt^- 
in.m  of  details  which  he  ma>'  liave  overlooke*!,  is 

PRACTICAL    AMATEUR     GARDENING 

hi  II.  H.  rllOMAS,  World  Famons  Exiitrt  on  (.•arilenlnir 

Author  of  "The  Hose  Book."  "Hound  th>'  iViir  in  thr- 

Gardeitf"  tic. 

This  book.  a,s  its  title  indicates,  i^;  thoroughly  practical. 
It  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  those  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  whole 
ranse  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil.  etc.  It  has  man\  i)hoiographi<-  re))roduclions  of 
garden  .;cene--  and  olants. 

il-o.  i'lnlh.     With  .;J  lutl-P'Tor  j>l<it4t.     tt.tSt  itel:  hy  t.i-tif.  fg.Sf 

FUNK  i  WAGNaLLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


January  24. — By  a  ^ote  of  46  to  33  the 
Senate  passes  the  Gronna  bill  for  control 
of  the  meat-packing  industry.  This 
bill  creates  a  Federal  live-stock  com- 
mission to  supervise  the  production, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  live  stock  and 
live-stock  products.  Its  most  vital 
feature  makes  it  unlawful  for  packers 
to  engage  in  unfair  or  discriminatory 
practises. 

January  25. — Representative  Patterson, 
of  New  Jersey,  introduces  a  bill  in  the 
House  providing  for  the  issuance  of  not 
more  than  $30,000,000,000  in  govern- 
ment bonds,  $24,000,000,000  to  be  used 
to  retire  war-loans,  and  the  balance  to 
paj-  war-bonuses  to  veterans. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  offers  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  proposing  a  six 
months'  suspension  of  the  naval-build- 
ing program  of  this  country,  pending  a 
full  investigation  of  what  constitutes 
an  effective  modern  navy. 

Republican  leaders  in  the  House  approve 
a  program  calling  for  the  construction  of 
five  hospitals  for  war-veterans  suffer- 
ing from  mental  and  nervous  disorders 
and  tuberculosis. 

DOMESTIC 

January  22. — The  Erie  Railroad,  which 
recently  reduced  its  paj'-roll,  puts 
practically  all  its  working  force  on  a 
tive-day-a-week  basis  in  order  to  effect 
further  economj'.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  also  lays  off  between  7,000  and 
8,000  employees  for  an  indefinite 
'■furlough." 

Liidwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  unrecognized 
Soviet  "ambassador"  to  the  United 
States,  is  deported  from  this  country 
on  the  Swedish-American  liner  Stock- 
holm. The  deportation  was  ordered 
by  Secretary'  of  Labor  Wilson  because 
Martens  represented  a  Go^'^ernment 
committed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government  by  force. 

The  European  Relief  Council,  of  which 
Herbert  D.  Hoover  is  chau'man,  accepts 
an  offer  of  50,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
made  by  farmers  in  the  Middle  West 
as  their  contribution  to  the  campaign 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  European 
ehildi-en. 

Pre.sident  Wilson  sends  a  note  to  the 
League  of  Nations  urging  general 
pacification  of  the  Russian  borderlands 
as  a  necessary  step  toward  mediation 
in  the  Turkish-Armenian  boundary 
dispute.  The  note  demands  a  guaran- 
ty that  the  Great  Powers  will  not 
violate  Russia's  territory  Avhile  she  is  in 
lier  present  sti'icken  condition  and  will 
not  i>ermit  the  states  bordering  on 
Russia  to  attack  the  Bolshe^iki. 

January  23. — ConserA^ative  estimates  show 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
saved  more  than  one  bilhon  dollars  in 
1920  by  prohibition,  says  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  general  counselor  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  The  estimates  are 
based  on  the  reduction  in  the  nation's 
bill  for  beverage  into.xicants. 

January  25. — The  Department  of  Labor's 
emploAiuent  service  announces  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  nation-wide  survey  just 
com])leted.  tlie  nuinl)er  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  this  countrj-  the 
1st  of  January  was  3,473,406  less  than 
a  year  ago.  The  figures  show  that  in 
New  York  City  alone  234.243  have 
been  sent  to  s«>ek  new  jobs. 
American  farm  crops  and  the  value  of 
farm  animal  products  and  animals 
sold  and  slaughtered  in  1920  netted 
.S]9.S56.0()().(K)(),  a  drop  of  .r),10o,- 
OOO.OOO  below  the  total  of  1919,  it  is 
rcvcalfd  by  a  survey  of  tht^  Bureau  of 
("roj)  Kstinialcs.  Tlie  droj)  is  almost 
ciiliri'ly  coiifini'd    (o  crujjs. 


1921  QARPEN  BOOK 


Many  thousands  of  gardeners  both  amateur 
and  professional  have  been  helped  to  success 
by  the  practical  knowledge  contained  in 
DREER'S    GARDEN     BOOK. 

DREER'S  experience  of  83  years  in  the  selec- 
tion and  cultivation  of  what  is  best  to  grow 
will  be  found  in  convenient  form  in  this  large 
and  complete   book  of   Vegetables  and    Flowers. 

Plan  now  your  garden  for  this  year  and  let 
DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  help  you  in  the 
making  of  your  plans. 

A  copy  of  this  book  will  be  seyit  free  if  you 
mention    this  publication.     Write  today, 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St..         Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TREES 


PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 

becauso  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-RISK 
offer  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  nece3s.iry  if  you   deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS    NURSERY    COMPANY 
131S    Peters    Avenue  Troy.    Ohio 


If  you  have  a  garden  you  should  have  this  book. 
It  tells  you  what  to  plant,  and  how  to  cultivate, 
and  is  free  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

Buist's    Record  — Growing    and    Supplying 
Seeds  of  the  Highest  Grade  since   1828. 
Free  flower  seeds  with  orders  of  50  cents  and  over. 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO.,  Dept.  K,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUlu/  djjjonfi 


J^our^o^doH/A 


Originiited  and  Introduced  by 

THE  ELM   CITY  NUR-SERY  COMPANY 

Woodmont  Nurstries,  be,  Box  203,  New  Haven,  Cono. 

Send  for  Box-Barberry  Folder  and  Nursery  Cataloer, 


«^  CA  RDCritC  '^°^*^  Profitable  cblpk< 
ISi  vH  DnCblld  eDR,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
geese.  Choice  pure-bred,  hardy  northern 
raLsed.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low  prices. 
Anwrica's  great  poultry  farm.  28tli  year. 
Send  5  c  forlarge valu.ible  book  and  catalog. 
R.  F.  N  E  U  B  CRT  Co..  Box  859.  Ma«kato.  MIei. 

PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES 

1     All  Styles.   150  Illustrations.    .Mso  copy  of  "The  Full  EgK 

Basket."    These  will  surely  please — send  25c. 
Inland    Poultry    Journal.  Dept.  8b.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

h  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  V'izetellf, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary. "  Tells  many  pos.sible  economies  learned  from  long 
•xperience.  Exoiains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts. 
ttc.  "Preparation  of  Afanuscriptt  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fitth  revised  edition  just  published.     Clotli.  $1.58  postpaid. 

PUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


Free  Book. 

Containing  complete^ 
etory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that  , 
wonderful  instru 
ment— the 


Easy  to  Play 
kEajytoPay 


SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,   in   quartettes. 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestr.T 
and  many    other    things   you    would 
like  to  know. 
You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 

practice.  at,d  s.jon  be  playintr  popular  aif^.       \  oia 
can  ihitihle  your  ini-ome,  your  (ilea-=!ure.  and   your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easv  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

.Stf-nd  iar  free  Saxophone  bnot:  and  catalon?  oi  every- 
thin(?  in  True- Tone  band  and  or- h^.^tra  instruments. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Sad  Example. — A  Boston  laundress  was 
fotxnd  lo  have  possest  $32,000. 

The  general  extravagance  of  the  times 
is  blamed  for  the  depletion  of  her  sa\ings. 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Beginning  at  Home. — "  This  paper  says 
that  millions  of  children  will  starve  this 
winter  in  Europe." 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me !  I  forgot  to 
feed  Fido  his  chop,  and  he  must  be  just 
starved." — Life. 


Welcome  Change.  —  Journalist  —  "  T 
have  an  idea  for  a  newspaper  article  that 
will  strike  a  new  note." 

Editor — "  Good.  Most  newsjjapor 
articles  merely  note  a  new  strike." — 
London  Weekly  Telegram. 


The  Young  Dyers, — When  a  New  York 
magistrate  ordered  a  truant  schoolgirl  to 
go  home  and  wash  the  paint  off  her  face 
and  the  dye  from  her  hair — 

He  evidently  didn't  believe  in  the  saying 
that  the  good  dye  young. — Philadelphii 
Public  Ledger. 


Clearly  Absurd. — A  Frenchman  learning 
English  said  to  his  tutor:  "  English  is  a 
queer  language.  What  does  this  sentence 
mean:  '  Should  Mr.  Noble,  who  sits  for 
this  constituency,  consent  to  stand  again 
and  run  he  will  in  all  probability  have  a 
walkover  "/  "  —  The  Watchman-Examiner 
(New  York). 


Interrupted. — "  Here  is  a  letter  it  would 
hardly  do  for  us  to  publish,"  said  the  patent- 
medicine  quack.  "  A  man  -WTites:  '  1 
have  just  taken  the  first  bottle  of  your 
medicine  '  " — 

"  Well?  "  said  his  partner. 

"  There  it  breaks  off  short,  and  is  signed 
in  another  handwriting,  '  Per  executor.'  " 
— Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati). 


Easy. — A  farmer  was  showing  a  friend 
o\'er  the  farm.  "  How  many  sheep  do  you 
think  are  in  that  flock?  "  ho  asked. 

The  visitor  considered  a  minute  and  then 
replied,  "  About  r)00." 

The  farmer  was  astonished.  "  Abso- 
lutely correct,"  he  declared.  "  How  did 
you  do  it?  " 

"  Well,  I  just  counted  the  legs  and 
divided  by  four,"  the  guest  explained. — 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Helping  Him  In. — An  examination  story 
from  the  London  Morning  Post:  They 
wanted  him  badly  at  the  college,  but  un- 
fortvmately  1  here  was  an  entrance  examina- 
tion from  which  not  even  the  most  prom- 
ising of  Rugby  three-quarters  could  claim 
complete  exemption.  It  was  only  an  oral 
questioning — and  yet  one  had  to  get  50 
per  cent,  to  pass.  The  nuitter  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  a  sporting  young  don,  and 
his  protege  got  through.  I^ater  on  it  ap- 
peared that  only  two  questions  had  been 
asked.  "  The  first,"  said  the  examiner, 
"  was  the  dale  of  Trafalgar;  ho  got  that 
wrong.  Then  I  asked  him  what  the 
chemical  formula  for  sulfuric  acid  was.  He 
Haid,  '  I  don't  know — really  I  don't.' 
Well,  that  was  right,  for  it  was  obvious 
that  ho  didn't  know.  So  I  passed  him 
with  .W  pvr  cent." — The  Christian  Register 
(lioston). 
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>|Start  construction  early— Move  materials  NOW|< 

Avoid  the 
Construction 

Difficulties  of  1920 

AN  unprecedented  demand  for  construction  mate- 
/\     rials  overhangs  the  market.  Once  released,  this 
Jl\.  demand  can  be  met  satisfactorily  only  through 
cooperation  of  the  various  agencies  interested. 

Owners  and  public  officials  must  mature  plans 
quickly,  so  that 

Contractors  can  order  material  early 

Dealers  can  build  up  stocks 

Manufacturers  can  ship  promptly,  and 

Railroads  can  handle  business 
offered  quickly. 

Had  such  a  policy  prevailed  throughout  the  period 
since  the  armistice,  the  difficulties  experienced  in  car- 
rying on  construction  work  during  1920  would  have 
been  considerably  lessened,  if  not  entirely  avoided. 
Contracts  for  an  enormous  peace-time  construction 
program  were  awarded  too  late  in  1919  to  permit  of 
completion  during  that  year.  This  deferred  demand 
came  upon  an  unprepared  market  and  was  carried 
over  into  1920,  only  to  be  still  further  hampered  by 
the  large  construction  program  of  that  year.  Not  only 
was  the  greater  portion  of  1919  lost,  but  the  construc- 
tion industry,  impeded  by  railroad  congestion,  was 
thrown  into  such  turmoil  in  1920  that  only  a  cessation 
of  contract  letting  could  clear  the  situation. 

Five  years'  accumulation  of  construction  still  awaits 
contract  letting.  If  such  contracts  are  awarded  early 
in  1921  and  construction  proceeds  in  an  orderly,  intelli- 
gent and  efficient  manner,  material  manufacturers  and 
railroads  can  n  iet  the  situation.  Unless  this  plan  is 
followed,  difficulties  even  more  serious  than,  those  of 
1920  can  be  expected.  You  share  with  others  a  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  situation. 

Due  to  handicaps  beyond  its  control,  the  cement  in- 
dustry operated  at  only  approxirpately  70  per  cent  of 
capacity  during  1920.  Notwithstanding  earnest  and 
sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  cement  manufacturers, 
many  users  wei:e  disappointed  due  to  their  inability 
to  get  shipments  when  and  where  wanted. 

Transportation  is  the  neck  of  the  bottle  regulating 
capacity  of  industry  and  distribution  of  its  products. 
Cement  is  now  available  everywhere.  Manufacturing 
capacity  has  always  been  equal  to  any  calls  made 
upon  it  unless  demand  has  been  concentrated  within 
comparatively  short  periods. 

There's  no  time  like  Now  to  move  materials. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 

ChicaKo  Detroit 

Dallas  Helena 

Denver  Indianapolis 

Des  Moines  Kansas  City 


Snn  Francisco 
Los  Anjeles      Pnrkersburg       Seattle 
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Seven  Will  Win.— In  Massachusetts  a 
man  who  speaks  ten  tongues  has  just 
married  a  woman  who  speaks  seven. 

We  are  betting  on  the  lady. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


Send  for  a  Keg 


of  Pure.  Unadulterated.  Undoctored 


Send 
Today 


CIDER 


— just  as  it  comes  from  the  press 
processed  by  the  famous  French 
Method;  so  smooth  and  velvety, 
with  such  a  wonderful  tang,  you 
will  marvel  that  cider  could  be  so 
good.  Sold  only  in  bulk  in  15-gal- 
lon  kegs,  shipped  direct  to  your 
home  all  charges  prepaid.  Send 
$15.00  for  a  keg,  and  if  not  just  the 
drink  you  are  looking  for,  send  it 
back  —  money  refunded  without 
question.  References:  Dun  or 
Bradstreet.     Address 

Brocton   Fruit   Products  Co. 

14  Maun  Street,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Generous  sample  on  receipt  of  25  cents  to  cover 
cost  of  mailingr.     Write  for  quotations  on   half 

barrel  and  barrel  lots. 


Base  andFloor^ 
one  continuous  ^ 
piece 


Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  In  plastic  form 
over  oM  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  foanda- 
tion— Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does'not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation, 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip 
pery  surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevicp 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— H 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatJtfue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Bath  Room.  Laundrv.  Porch,  Garage 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory,  Office  Building.  Rail 
road  Station.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub 
stantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sampk  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1149  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  12  years 


Printing:  Cheap 

Cards, circulars,  laoels. book, paper.  Pressfli. 
Larger  SJo  Job  press  $150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  mles  sent. 
Wri  tefactorY  for  press  catalog,TyPK,cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merldeiw  Conn. 


b^^/, 


ELIMINATING    VIBRATION 

by  means  of  a 

PROPER  FOUNDATION 

iCASTENING  a  high  speed  machine 
■*•  firmly  to  a  massive  founcfation  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  vibration. 
That  principle  has  been  proven  incorrect. 
The  vibration  is  transmitted  to  surrounding 
objects  through  the  foundation. 

Correctly   designed   foundations    overcome 
this  condition. 

IVe  design  and  build  such  foundations 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


Harrison  Building 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Not  for  Father.—"  Mama,  is  papa  going 
to  die  and  go  to  heaven?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  Bobby.  Wbatever  put 
such  an  absurd  idea  into  your  head?  " — 

The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Peevish,  at  Least. — "  I  had  to  kill  my 
dog  this  morning." 

"  Was  he  mad?  " 

"  Well,  he  didn't  seem  any  too  well 
pleased."  —  Western  Christian  Advocate 
{Cincinnati). 


Evening  Up. — "  Did  the  laundryman 
find  those  cuffs  he  lost  last  week?  " 

"No,  .John." 

"  The  shirts  are  no  good  to  me  without 
the  cuffs." 

"  Evidently  he  figured  it  that  way,  too. 
This  week  he  lost  the  shirts." — Louisville 
Courier- J  animal. 


Missing. — A  librarian  confides  to  us 
that  she  was  visited  by  a  young  lady  who 
■ft-ished  to  see  a  large  map  of  France.  She 
was  writing  a  paper  on  the  battle-fields  of 
France  for  a  culture  club,  and  she  just 
couldn't  find  Flanders  Fields  and  No 
Man's  Land  on  any  of  the  maps  in  her 
books. — Boston  Herald. 


Salesmanship. — "  How  do  you  manage 
to  sell  so  many  fireless  cookers?  " 

"  It's  due  to  my  method  of  approach," 
said  the  smart  salesman.  "  I  begin  my 
Ut  tie  talk  by  sajing,  '  Madam,  I  have 
called  to  enable  you  to  spend  every  after- 
noon at  the  movies.'  " — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 


Forced  Compliment. — "  I  must  say  those 
biscuits  are  fine,"  exclaimed  the  young 
husband. 

"  How  could  you  say  those  were  fine 
biscuits?  "  inquired  his  mother,  when  they 
were  alone. 

"  I  didn't  say  they  were  fine,  mother. 
I  merely  said  I  must  say  so." — Boston 
Transcript. 


The  Bandit  Out-Bandited. 

Special  to  The  Courier-Journal  and  New  York 
Times. 


Washington,  Dec. 


-Gen.  Francisco 


Villa,  once  the  leading  Mexican  rebel  leader, 
w^ho  made  his  peace  with  the  De  la  Huerta 
Government  last  summer  and  retired  to  a 
large  estate  at  CanutiUo,  in  Durango,  given 
him  by  the  Government,  has  complained 
to  President  Obregon  that  bandits  robbed 
him  of  200  head  of  horses.  Villa  asks  for 
more  adequate  protection  from  marauding 
bands. — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Good  Links. — The  man  in  the  rainbow 
stockings  was  trjdng  to  play  golf.  The 
difficulty  was,  of  course,  to  hit  the  ball. 
It  was  so  much  easier  to  hit  the  ground. 
Ho  hit  that  every  time.  The  turf  flew  in 
all  directions.  Swish !  Swosh !  Plop ! 
More  excavations.  Something  was  WTong 
somewhere.  It  couldn't  be  his  stockings. 
It  must  be  the  links.  He  turned  help- 
lessly to  his  opponent. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  these  links?  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  What  do  I  think  of  'em?  "  gasped  his 
opponent,  wiping  a  bit  of  sofl  from  his  lips. 
"  Pouf.  Best  I  ever  tasted."— T/ic  Argo- 
naut {Sa7i  Francisco). 


SUCCESS  IN 
MUSIC  ANB  I 

HOW  TO  WIN  IT)' 


'THIS  wonderful  book  tells  1 
■^    how  to  cultivate    your 
musical  "bump"  for  pleasure  f 
and   profit.      Send   postcard  ] 
j  today    for   your   copy    and 
details  of 

Free  Trial  Of  Any  Instrument 

Try  a  famous   Conn   comet,  ] 

trombone,     clarinet  — -  any  I 

band  or  orchestra  instrument  I 

-in    your  own  home,  free. 

No  risk,  no  obligation;  easy 

payments  when  you  buy  and 

1  all  exclusive  Conn  features 

!  at  no  greater  cost.     Highest  ! 

j  honors  at  world  expositions, 

C.  G.  CONN.  Ltd. 

222  CoBD  Boildinc 
Elkhart,  Ind. 
[Agenciei  in  All  Large  Citie* 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 

OF  HIGH    GRADE  BAND 
AND   ORCHESTR.A  INSTRUMENTS 


Soosa  Wrote 
This  Bookl 

with  nine  other  world- 
famous  musicians! 
making  big  money  | 
today.  They  tel>| 
secrets  of  their  suc- 
cess; how  to  discover  j 
your  talent:  how  to  j 
choose  the    proper  I 

i  instrument  for  it;  howl 
to  increase  your  in- 1 
come  in  spare  time;  j 
how  to  win  success  in  ] 
musical  career.  I 
Interesting   inform- J 

I  ative,  i  nspi  ri  ng. 

I  Send  today  for  youi| 
copy. 


#^  AFreeDookOn 
^jj^  Jacksonville 

Where  there  is  no  severe  cold  in 
winter,  no  extreme  heat  in  summer. 
Year-round  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial activities  make  Jacksonville 

Florida's  Largest  and 
Livest  City 

"Jacksonville  Aziz"  fully  and  fairly 
describes  the  city  of  your  oppor- 
tunity. Send  today  for  free  copy  of 
this  handsome  book  of  information. 

City  Advertising  Department 

Room  10-D,  Gty  Hall         JacksonviDe,  Florida 


Buy  Farm  Land  in  the  South 

along  the  Seaboard  for  the  interest  many  pay  on  mort- 
gages. Market  gardeners  and  fruit-growers  count  on 
netting  J500  to  Jiooo  per  acre.  Crops  every  month. 
Rich  feeds  grow  amazingly.  Pork,  beef  and  milk  made 
at  lowest  cost.    Write 

J.  M.  JONES,  General  Development  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  line 
Room  400,  Royster  Building  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR 
C  E  N 


2  5 
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FLORIDA 

Get   the  truth  about  Florida  coaditions.    Send    2Sc  for  3 
months'  subscriptim  to  its   foremost  agricultural    weekly. 
Impartially  answers  questions  about  climate,  soils,  crops. 
FLORIDA  GROWER Box  C,  Tampa,  Florida 


Guaranteed 

standard  makes,  fully  inspec- 
ted,  strongly  rebuilt,  $5.00  down    6  . 
months  to  pay  balance.  Send  us  yonr  address  V 
and  we  will  mail  >ou  at  once  details  of  the* 

Most  Startling  Offer 


Id  typewriter  valaes.  Don't  miss  this  ffeo* 
nine  opportunity  to  secare  year  macbiDe  at  a 
price  you'll  gladly  pay. 


International  Typ««rit«r  Exchanis  r\  /^t/l/A/ 

Oopt.  16,  177  North  Sute  Straat,  Chicago    ^-'V./'r/V 


PECK   PAINTi 


The  Universal  Paint 

A  perfect  paint 

for  happy  homes 

^  'Eipeeialty  suitable Ji)rporehesJloors  and  ivalls 
Dfjc  BILUNGS-CHAPIN  Co 

^      Boston- Qevclnnd  -  New  York       ■' 
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Dependable 
as  Your  Watch 

W 


HEN  you've  got  a  good  watch,  you  don't  need  to 
look  at  half  a  dozen  clocks  to  know  what  time  it  is. 

When  you've  standardized  your  business  printing  on 
Hammermill  Bond,  you  don't  need  to  look  at  a  lot  of  paper 
samples  whenever  you  give  your  printer  an  order  for 
forms  or  letterheads. 

Your  watch  is  reliable  because  it  was  made  by  a  watch- 
maker who  knows  watch-makmg.  Hammermill  Bond  is 
reliable  because  it  is  made  by  paper-makers  who  know 
paper-making.  Good  watch-makmg  means  absolute  uni- 
formity of  product — so  does  the  making  of  good  paper. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Hammermill  Bond  for  all  your 
office  stationery — let  him  suggest  the  proper  weight,  finish, 
color  for  each  order,  and  he'll  give  you  satisfaction  on 
every  job. 

You'll  save  money,  too,  for  Hammermill  Bond  is  the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market.  Sup- 
plied by  good  printers  everywhere,  distributed  by  108 
leadmg  paper  merchants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Hammermill  is  the  one  paper  which  combines  quality,  price, 
and  distribution  so  as  to  make  standardization  feasible. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Look  for  this  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


\A^RiTE  for  free  portfolio  of 
specimen  forms,  showing  Ham- 
mermill's  various  finishes  and 
its  twelve  colors  besides  white, 
•which  enable  yoii  to  g-ive  color- 
classification  to  your  forms  and 
letterheads  —  the  "Signal  Sys- 
tem '  *  of  buiiiucss. 
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What  would  you  do  if  you  ivere 
twenty-one? 

S^XTTTERE  I  twenty-one  again,"  said  William  Maxwell, 

^^  Vice-Pres.  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Co.,  "I  should 

_  ~  '  do  a  great  deal  of  reading.  Six  hours  each  week  of 
serious  reading  is  not  much,  but  it  may  mean  the  difference 
between  the  $20,000  executive  and  the  $25  a  week  clerk." 

Great  books  have  always  made  great  men.  In  literature, 
science,  politics,  and  especially  in  business,  you  will  find  that 
the  outstanding  figures,  the  men  whom  we  look  upon  as  intel- 
lectual giants,  are  almost  invariably  great  readers  of  good  books. 

No  age  is  too  late  to  begin.  Men  have  become  well  read  at  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  at  the  printer's  case,  behind  a  grocery  counter. 
Even  fifteen  minutes  a  day  spent  over  good  books  will  give  a  man  a 
wide  education  within  a  year. 

The  Pocket  University 

With  a  Daily  Reading  Guide 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  educational  movements  ever  started.  It  was 
mitiated  for  those  who  were  not  able  to  go  to  college,  but  who  still  are  ambitious 
enough  to  seek  the  wide  culture  which  only  a  university  can  afford.  It  is  already 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  more  than  lo.ooo  serions-minded  people.  It  is  more 
than  just  another  set  ol  books."  It  is  really  a  course  in  reading,  compiled  by 
many  of  the  greatest  educational  experts.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  makes  good  read- 
«««  systematic,  yet  pleasant  and  uplifting,  as  it  should  be.  The  Daily  Reading 
Ouide  plans  for  you  a  timely  course  of  reading  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Even  if 
you  spend  no  more  than  twenty  minutes  a  day.  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  you 
will  have  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  world's  best  literature. 

Send  for  This  FREE  Book 
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ASSOCIATION         ^        'rom    the  Daily  Reading   Guide.      It    shows   how  greatly  The  Pocket   University  can 
Oejl.  158  X         broaden  the  life  of  th(jsc  wlio  sincerely  want  to  be  bigger  than  they  are.    The  book 

114-116  Eajl  16tb  Street      %       is  free.    There  is  no  obligation  involved  in  writing  for  it. 
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affords.     If  you  wish  to  develop  into  something  more  than  an  average 
person,    at    least  investigate   this  admirable  idea.     Tear  out    the 
*  ^^     coupon  now,  and  mail  it  before  you  forget. 
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THE  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     ncki     in     .very 
American  liomc  where  education  and  culturo  are  truly  esteemed. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

ExecQtIve  Accoantant.1  command  bi»?  salaries.  Thouaanda  of  firms 
Oeedthem.  Only  li. 500  <;trtified  I'ublic  Accountints  in  U.  S.  Many 
ftre  earning  $3,000  Lo  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
■mre  Dm©  for  O.  1  .  A.  examinationfl  or  executivi-  aicountint?  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeepini?  unnecessary  to  bepin.  The  courao 
Uonderthe  pernonal  Ropcrvimon  of  William  H.  (;aflt*.-nhoIz.  A.M.,  C 
P. A,,  formerCfjmptroIlerand Instructor. Univereitvof  Illinois;  Direc- 
tor of  thelllinoiB  hociety  of  Certified  Public  AccounUnte.  and  of  tho 
National  Assoeiatinn  of  Cost  Accountants.  asBistt-d  by  a  larKe  Bt.aff 
of  C.  P.  A'b,  includiOK  members  of  the  Anit-rican  Instituic  of  Ac- 
CCantaDts.    Low  tuition   fee— easy  tenns.Writ.'  now  for  inturn.ation. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.252-KA.  Chicago 
The  Largest  Uusiness  Training  histitution  in   the  World 


Foggy  English 

Is  plainly  a  hindrance  even  to  a  maa  well  equipped  In 
every  other  way,  but  who  has  not  learned  the  art  ol 
cleaily  expressing  hlmsell  In  the  Enulish  language. 

Dispel  the  Fog 

by  learninp  the  differences  of  meaning  between  Sinjilor 
TFords— and  the  effective  use  of  Connective  Words. 

Get  these  two  books:  FernaWs  "English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions "  — the  best  and  m<.st 
niodcni  siinmi'im  book— strong  cloth  binding,  price 
Sl.T  t:  postpaid  $2.0 J iFernald's  "Connectives  of  Eng- 
lish Speech"— the  use  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
jiinotions,  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made -clear— 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1.90,  postpaid  $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANT    ..    N«w  York ud  Losdoa 


'Crainmg  jor  /luthorsliip 

How  to  Write,  ■what  to  Write, 
and  where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  yourtnind,  DcVelop 
'^^  I^^^B\  y°^^  literary  gifts .  Mastc  r  the 
art  of  self^eTtprcssIon.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  yoHT  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.EsenWein. 


Courses  In  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,  honest,  helpftil  advice.  .'  Rea/  teaching. 

One  pupil  ha«  received  over  $5,000  for  itoriei  and 
Urtidet  written  mostly  in  spare  time — **play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupfl  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averagiof  over  $75  «  we«k  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency'doingso  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  Tht  Writer't  Lihrary,  13  volumes;  descriptlvs 
tooldet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly.  th«  lead. 
Ing  Diagazins  For  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
eubscription  $2.00,  Besides  our  teachioj  service,  we  offer  • 
jpaxiuscppt  criticism  serWci. 
I  •,!■  ■  «■ 
.  tSO-Page  Utuitrated  catalogue  free.  Plttu*  Aidrttt 

X^  Home  Cbrrespondence  School 

Dep't  74     Springfield,  Mass. 


CST/^BLISMCO  1097 


INCORPORATED   |904 


:MjzMjzwj-|B-M,rit-Mi-ift:iM!:;M.c;i«,_« 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poeitions 

;  and  his  euccess  in  business  and 

^  public    life.    Greater  «pportn- 

nitiee  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— b6«  leader.   Law- 

^T  Sers  earn 

S3,000  to  SlOpOOO  Annually 
_  sgruide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
dorine  spare  time.  We  prepare  yon  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Tbouaands  of  succeesful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  yoo  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pasre 
Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,   Dept.  252-UI,  ChiQ^« 


Send  for  (free)  illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tells 
how  Stammering  and  Stuttering  can  bo  quickly  cured 
by  the  most  Advanced  Scientifio  Method  in  the  wOr'd. 
THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL.    iS  Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Boyd  Syllabic  S>  stem — written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions" — no  "ruled  lines" — no  "shad- 
ing"— no  "word-signs" — no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
...■!.:.■,.»  ..........  ,;«,..      i.>o|.  fu]i  descriptive  matter,  free,  address 


utilizios  spare  time. 

Chicago  Correspondence  Scbools, 


2918  WilcoiSL,  Chicago,  m. 


mvmmmr^nk  iBmi-imi^mm^^ 
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A  G''oup  of  Three  Truscon  Standard  Buildings — Small  Building 
In  Center  Undergoing  Fire  Test  to  Demonstrate  Permanence 


•  *tt~. 


Permanence,  Low  Cost,  All  Uses 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  being  used  by  leaders  in  every  industry 
because  they  are  especially  adapted  to  meet  the  essential  requirements  of 
today — rigid  economy  and  thorough  efficiency  in  every  form  of  production. 


Long  Life.  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  are  permanent.  They  are 
constructed  throughout  of  Truscon 
Alloy  Steel  which  has  demonstrated 
its  superior  durability  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

Low  Cost.  These  buildings  have 
a  low  initial  cost.  Erection  costs 
too  are  very  small.  Built  entirely  of 
steel  panels,  the  sections  can  be 
easily  and  speedily  handled.  Trus- 
con Standard  Buildings  have  in 
addition  a  lOOSo  salvage  value. 
They  can  be  enlarged  or  taken 
down  and  re-erected  in  a  new 
location  w^ithout  loss. 

All  Uses.  If  you  require  a  ware- 
house, factory,  foundry,  freight  shed 


or  machine  shop,  you  probably 
v/ould  think  of  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  at  once.  But  suppose  you 
need  a  pay  office,  cafeteria,  hos- 
pital or  garage.  Has  it  occurred  to 
you  that  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings, permanent,  weather-tight  and 
day-lighted,  are  also  well  adapted 
for  these  uses?  They  likewise  are 
suitable  for  schools,  churches,  oil 
stations,  trolley  waiting  rooms, 
powerhouses,  and  exposition 
buildings. 

Write  us  for  full  information.  Uie 
coupon  if  convenient,  checking  size  and 
purpose  of  the  building  you  require. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,    OHIO 

lVarehousc3  and  Sales   O/ftces  in  Principal  Cities 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


INFORMATION  COUPON 

Didtrams  show  Types  and  sizes  of 
TRUSCON  STANDARD  BUILDINGS 
HEIGHTS.Cufb  to  Eave    7-IOor  II  6" 

LENGTHS.Types  12  3  84  any  Multiple  of  l<f 
LANTERN-120  wide.provided  at  Ridge  of 
any  Building   40-0  or  more  in  width 


TYPE   I 

Widths. 6-8-10-I2-I6-I8-20 -24 -28 -30-40  50 


TYPE    2 

VM<lths_40-  50    or   60 


..tfSZ^Sj:^^ 


TYRE    3 

\Mdths. 50-52  56-58b0-64-<)87074-78-80-R4<)0 


TYPE  * 

Widths. SO  or  100  t4flmt  S'^OnrZI) 


.<cAE^>>^ 


Sill,  Ha  I 
10-1% 
2b    JO 

TYPES   3M  e  IMS" 

Wdths  60  MW  70  -74  80  84  90  92  UX)  102  ■  110  112  I.T» 
Lengths  _  Multiples   of  8-0    plus   4-0 


TYPE    4V 

Vidth.104    Lengths. Muliiplos  of  160"plusorMinus 20 


SAWTOOTH    ,^.  „ 

Widths  _  An\  Multiple  of  26-0, 
Lengths- Multiples  of  lb  0  plus  or  minus  2  0 


Truicon  Steel  Compaoy,  Youinstown.  Ohio 
Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard 
Building..    Type Width It- 
Length (l..  Height ft. 


To  be  uted  for. 

Name 

Address 


McCiH  Mfg.  Co.,   Vclparaho,  Ind.,   Truscon  Standard  Building  Sawtooth  Type  104'  x  194' 
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Life  Insurance 
and  Its  Lesson 

The  great  lesson  of  life-insurance  is 
taught  in  many  ways: 

It  is  taught  by  those  who  pass  away  and 
leave  their  families  or  dependents  without 
protection. 

It  is  taught  by  those  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  amply  provided  for  those  near 
and  dear  to  them. 

It  was  taught  by  Uncle  Sam  w^ho,  during 
the  Great  War,  issued  policies  at  low  cost 
to  our  Army  and  Navy,  thus  providing 
against  casualties  on  land  and  sea  and  thus 
also  inculcating  the  insurance-habit. 

It  is  also  taught  by  the  printed  page — so 
thoroughly  taught  that  it  becomes  a  duty 
which  well-meaning  people  feel  they  should 
perform. 

And  this  printed  lesson  is  nowhere  more  thoroughly,  clearly 
and  dependably  conveyed  than  in  the  official  material  sent  to 
the  thousands  who  ask,  personally  or  by  mail,  for  information 
from  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Insurance  in  Force,  $42,000,000.00 

Policy  Reierves  required  by  law  (last  Qnarterly  Statement)       -  -      $9,241,954.00 

Additional  Reserves        •  -  -  -  -  -  •     715,860.00 

Total  Resources,  more  than  $10,900,000.00 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  material  thus  sent  to  inquirers  by  THE  POSTAL  con- 
stitutes the  Company's  only  salesman,  for  it  has  no  agents  but  conducts  its  business 
entirely  by  advertising  and  correspondence  and  through  personal  application  at 
its  home  office,  thus  making  important  savings  of  which  policyholders  get  the 
benefit. 

And  in  addition  to  this  benefit  THE  POSTAL  also  teaches  its  policyholders 
the  great  lesson  of  good  health,  accomplishing  this  through  its  Health  Bureau 
and  free  Health  Bulletins  sent  out  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  THE  POSTAL,  as  it  is  now  familiarly  called, 
should  be  know^n  and  designated  as  the  Company  of 

Safety,  Saving  and  Service 

The  lesson  of  life-insurance,  as  taught  in  THE  POSTAL'S  printed  matter,  must 
indeed  be  well  worth  while  since  many  applicants  insure  promptly,  while  others 
carefully  keep  and  study  the  material  and  finally  become  policyholders,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Company,  indeed,  supplies 

Sound  Protection  at  Low  Net  Cost 

Whether  you  are  carrying  life-insurance  or  not,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  have 
The  Postal  send  you  full  official  information  with 

the  cost  at  your  age  of  any  standard  form  of  policy    O  O 

— Whole  Life,  Limited  Payment  Life,  Endowment, 
Monthly  Income — all  of  which  and  others  issued 
by  the  Company  are  approved  by  the  State  Insur- 
ance   Department.      It    is  therefore    important    to 


Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

Simply  call  at  the  Company's  offices  or  ^vrite  and 
say:  '  'Mail  me  insurance  information  as  mentioned  in 
The  Literary  Digest  for  February  12th." 

In  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name. 

2.  Your  Occupation. 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you,  THE 
Postal  employs  no  agents,  the  resulting  benefits 
going  to  you  because  you  insure  direct. 


H-% 


Dividends 

Guaranteed 

in  Your  Policy 

and  the^ 

Usual  Contingent 

Dividends 

Paid  as  Earned 


o- 


PosTAL  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 

511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  Street,  New  York 
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How  Improper  Feeding 
Ruins  Your  Health 


Here  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  YOU — to 
every  man  and  woman  who  would  be  really,  vigorously 
healthy — for  there  is  no  one  so  well  or  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  ignore  it.  You  can  not  do  your  best 
work,  you  can  not  put  that  "pep"  and  "punch"  into 
your  efforts  that  they  must  have  to  accomplish  your 
ambitions  if  you  are  out  of  sorts,  physically  below 
par,  a  prey  to  insidious  attacks  from  within. 

Have  You  a  Crippled  Colon? 

This  is  conceded  by  modern  medical  research  to  be 
the  source  of  more  disease  and  of  more  suffering  than 
any  other  disabled  organ.  Indeed,  it  will  ultimately 
manufacture  enough  infective  material  to  put  the 
other  organs — heart,  kidneys,  liver,  stomach,  etc. — 
out  of  business  as  well.  Do  you  know  that  by  neglect 
of  the  simple  hygiene  of  the  colon 

You   Are  Poisoning  Yourself 

slowly  but  effectually  from  day  to  day?  Are  you 
aware  that  the  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life, 
concentrated  foodstuffs,  false  modesty,  ignorance, 
and  lack  of  attention  to  bodily  needs  have  made 
colon  troubles  almost  a  universal  condition  among 
civilized  men  and  women?  These  troubles  have  made 
autointoxication  or  intestinal  toxemia  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all  maladies.  A  large  percentage  of  our 
people  suffer  from  this  and  many  of  them  do  not 
know  it,  but  are  treating  or  drugging  themselves  for 
some  totally  different  ailment.  If  you  would  avoid  the 
numberless  evils  attendant  upon  improper  feeding,  read 

THE  ITINERARY 
OF  A  BREAKFAST 

By  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.D. 

Medical  Director  of  the  Famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 

This  well-known  food  expert  gives  you  straight  from 
the  shoulder  advice  on  the  proper  disposal  of  food 
residues,  tells  you  frankly  how  to  manage  your  bodily 
functions  so  as  to  keep  strong  and  healthy,  informs 
you  how  to  eat  and  what  to  eat  for  your  best  good, 
and  offers  you  easily  followed  counsel  that  will  save_ 
you  many  hours  of  headaches,  lassitude,  sick  "spells." 
and  other  similar  ills  that  reduce  your  efficiency,  cut 
down  your  earning-power,  and  darken  your  life.  In 
this  great  book  you  are  taught 

How  to  Relieve  Your  Physical 
Ills  by  Nature's  Own  Method 

Its  pages  are  replete  with  unusual  information  which 
will  save  you  many  doctors'  and  druggists'  bills  and 
are  packed  with  useful  facts  on  such  topics  as: 


The  Five  Food  Laboratories 
The  Digestive  Rhythm 
Normal  Bodily  ■  Fanctions 
The"  House-broken"  Colon 
The  Danger  of  Laxatives 
How  to  Change  the  Intesti- 
nal Flora 
How  Animals  Live  in  tfte 

Wild 
Injarioas  Conventionalities 
The  Food  Value  of  NaU 
Interesting  Experiments  in 
Feeding  Caminores 


X-Ray  Stadies  of  the  Di- 
gestive Processes 

How  to  Cure  Constipation 

Putrefactive  Organisms 

How  toLabricate  the  System 

Protective  Bacteria  i 

Causes  of  Old  Age 

The  Frait  Regimen 

The  Milk  Regimen 

How  to  Make  Dangerous 
Germs  Harmless 

Cheap  and  Wholesome  Sub- 
stitutes for  Beefsteak 


The  helpful  advice  and  information  given  you  In 
this  unique  and  arresting  work  are  made  doubly 
serviceable  by  the  many  splendid  illustrations  showing 
in  different  colors  exactly  how  your  food  behaves 
from  the  time  that  you  put  it  into  your  mouth  until 
its  final  elimination.  You  are  shown  a  veritable 
moving-picture  panorama  of  the  meal  route,  its  switches, 
grades,  tunnels,  shunting-stations,  terminals,  etc. , 
and  can  follow  all  the  processes  through  which  the 
food  passes,  the  methods  by  which  its  vital  juices  are 
absorbed  into  your  blood  as  nutriment  or  by  which  its 
freed  poisons  are  sucked  into  your  veins  to  spread  cor- 
ruption and  disease  broadcast  through  your  system. 
The  neretofore  mysterious  activities  of  your  intestinal 
and  digestive  tracts  are  made  as  clear  as  daylight. 

You  Learn  the  Basic  Secrets  of 
Health 

and  see  their  workings  at  the  source.  Study  this 
illuminating  book  and  follow  its  instructions  and  you 
will  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  life,  freed  from  most  of 
the  disabilities  that  have  harmed  and  hampered  you 
in  the  past.      SEND  FOE  TOCE  COPY  TO-DAY. 

J2mo,  Cloth.     lUastrated  by  numerous  Colored  Plates. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  enclose  SI. 87,  for  which  please  send  me  "The 
Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast",  by  Dr.  Kellogg.  If  not 
satisfied  I  may  return  the  book  within  10  days  and 
you  will  at  once  refund  my  money.  a-12-21 

Name 

Street  or  R.  F.  D 

City State 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

The  urgent  need  of  busineee  today  is  for 
higrh-saiaried  executives .  mancgers  and  depart- 
mental epeciaJists.  Under  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method  you  can  get,  in  yourspare  timeathome 
by  mail,  under  expert  guidame.  training  which 
parallels  actual  businesB  practice.  The  Univer- 
eity's  staff  of  1760  people  includes  450  business 
■urhorities,  educators  and  assistants  ready  at 
all  times  to  give  prompt  counsel  and  advice  to 
enrolled  members  on  any  business  question 
or  problem.  This  is  a  service  not  obtaioabU 
from  any  other  educational  institution. 

Write  your  name  and  address  at  the 
bottom  and  mail  today.  We  will  Bend  full  in- 
formation and  book  of  remarkable  records  of 
advancement  made  by  LaSalle  trained  men; 
also  o'jr  interesting  book,  "Ten  Years'  Pro- 
motion in  One."  Low  cost  and  convenient 
monthly  terms  which anyonecan  afford.  Money 
refunded  if  dissatisfied  upon  completion  of 
course.  More  than  250.000  have  enrolled.  Find 
out  what  LaSalle  training  can  do  for  yoa. 
Check  and  mail  the  coupon  NUW. 

"LisALLk"KcfENSK>»rijNivERSITY" 

Tk*  Larictt  Baiiaen  Traininf  lutiiutioo  in  tbr  World 
<     Dapt.  252-RA  ChEcago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Send  without  obligation  to  me  infor- 
mation regarding  course  indicated  below,  also  copy  of 
your  iDteres ting  book, '  'Ten  Years'  PromotloD  in  One. " 

OHigher  Accounting        OBanking  and  Finance 
QCoachlneforC.  P.  A.  &  OBudinesa  Letter 

InstituteExaminations       Writing 
OBusinesa  Management  OCommercial  Spanish 
OTraff  ic  Management  -  ^  Expert  Bookkeeping 

Foreign  and  Domestic  O  Effective  Speaking 
OLaw— Degree  of  LL.B.  Q  Business  English 
OCommercial  Law  D Modem Foremanship 

O  Personnel  and  Employment  Management 
Q  Industrial  Management  Efficiency 

Name ••••m 

Present  Position 

.Address .>,.~ • 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Tile  latest  addi til )ii  to  the  I'  iiiik\  W  ,r.;n.ills  Slrtnd.iid  1  )u  udii- 
aiy  .Series.  "  A  marvel  ol  ccimicii.scci  iiifnrnialioii.  "  'JH.OOU 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  iiSKes  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  40  cents;  blue  nioroccoette,  60 
cents;  red  leatlitr,  90  cents,  ■riuimb-iiolcli  index  in  eacli 
edition.  10  cents  extra.  Postage  ."i  cents  cxtr.i. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -     New  York  and  London 


Abraham 

Lincoln 

Her«    U  a    new.  timely,  and  Important  life  of  tb«  Or«at 

Einanctpator. 

1  Important    becaimc   it    offiT'i   a   frr"*b  viru-jtoint    on 

Kincolii's  MtruKKN*^  and  siur 'ss-s.  In-inR  tlio  woi  k  of  an 

EnKlish  writer,  the  IJott.  Ralph  Shirley. 

^  Timely  because  of  the  rlo^e  similarity  of  tbe  War 
Presidfnt's  problems  to  those  which  have  confronlifl 
the  I'eacc  Conference  at  Paris. 

^  Thousands  who  have  seen  tlwijlay  "Abraham  IJncoln" 
by  John  Drinkwater.  another  KuKH^hman.  have  found 
il  a  wondrrlully  enlinliicninvi  experience.  To  tl»e 
thou-iand-t  who  can  not  sec  it,  this  book  offers  a  fresh  and 
ihoiiKht-iiTovokint,:  <t>ncciHion  ot  the  martyr  Pie-'ident. 
12mo.  cloth,  with  ten  full-paite  Illustrations, 
$I.2.S  net:    by  mail.   $1.37 

Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company 

354-i60  lourth  Avenue  New  "^  <»rk  CUy 


Love  and  Jealousy 

in  the  Fish  Family 

Sounds  lik<'  the  wildest  of  liclitm  Imt  i^  m  n-.dit\  M)!)cr 
fact.  Ihc  rainbow  trout  \»  as  tempci  a  mental  as  a  hoard* 
ine  Hch<K>l  miss.  Battles  royal  take  place  between  lourl- 
ini;  males  lor  the  favor  of  their  lie«e  lady,  who  awaits 
the  issiK*  of  these  combats  with  c.dm  indi(Ter<*n<-e  an<l 
.iiti'p(>^  the  victor  as  her  predestined  m.iie. 

ANIMAL  LIFE   UNDER  WATER 

By   l"r;inci.s   Ward,  M.O.,  F.Z..S. 

tflUiill  about  this  .inil  many  otlirr  novel  anA  fasrinatinK 
fictails  of  till-  habits,  methudx  i>(  hunting,  etc.,  of  varioii< 
aquatic  animals,  birds,  and  fish. 

I'rofusely  Illustraled  bv  Photographs    \tadr 

With  a  Spnuil  V  ndrr-Water  C,imrr,i 

I  Jmn.  (  lolh.  $  I  oo:  hv  mml.  f  i  i.\ 

FUNK  «r  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  .rS4  3fiO  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


It  takes  weeks ^  and  months^- 
and  years--  to  make  a  map 


To  The 
Business  Man 

We  believe  that 
every  executive, 
and  particularly 
every  sales  mana- 
ger, will  be  inter- 
ested ill  the  booklet 
we  have  prepared 
on  K\M)  M'  \.\i  I  V 
Map  Systems. 

This  booklet  is  a 
A'eritable  p)id  mine 
of  information  for 
developinp  mar- 
kets and  increasin>r 
sales.  It  illnstiates 
plans  which  have 
proven  successful 
in  many  kinds  of 
business  —  both 
large  and  small. 

A  copy  of  this 
booklet  will  be  sent 
to  you  gratis  on 
request. 


And  then,  after  it  is  made,  it  is  con- 
stantly being  revised.  A  good  map  is  an 
ever-changing  portrait  of  the  countenance 
of  the  world. 

To  make  a  map  requires  skill.  To  keep 
that  same  map  up-to-date  requires  not 
only  skill  and  painstaking  care,  but  years 
of  experience  and  a  world-wide  organiza- 
tion. Consider  the  staggering  total  of 
65,000  changes  made  yearly  in  just  one  of 
the  Raxd  M^'Nally  Atlases!  The  small 
map  maker  would  not  even  attempt  such 
a  task. 

The  accuracy  and  honesty  with  which 
Raxd  M^Nally  maps  and  atlases  are  re- 
vised is  one  reason  for  the  faith  and 
confidence  which  vou  have  always  had  in 

Rand  M^Nally  &  Company. 

Few  people  realize  even  today  the 
scope  of  Raxd  M^Nally  service.  Prac- 
tically every  conceivable  kind  of  map  for 
every  conceivable  purpose  is  made  here 
at  Alap  Headquarters. 

When  you  buy  a  map,  buy  a  good  map 
— a  map  you  can  depend  on  absolutely — 
a  Rand  M^Nally  Map! 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Cl.^rk  St.,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 

WRITE  FOR  A  BOOKLET  ON  MAP  SYSTEMS 
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Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx  clothes 

give  you  what  you  want 

The  fine  quality  that  lasts  The  best  style;  careful  tailor 
ing   As  low  a  price  as  good  clothes  can  be  sold  for— 

Your  money  back  if  youWe  not  satisfied 
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A   NATION-WIDE   POLL    ON   THE   RETURN    OF   PROSPERITY 


WHY  BUSINESS  SHOULD  BE  DEPREST  in  a  land 
ovcrflowinf^  Avitli  supi)li<>s  that  tho  n-st  of  the  world  is 
suffering  for,  witli  sliips  hing  idle;  tliat  could  carry 
them,  will  puzzle  future  generations,  and  to  say  that  such  a 
depression  can  not  last  long  in  the  fac«^  of  llie  whole  world's 
need  of  our  products  is  very  much  like  saying  that  one  and  one 
make  two.  It  is  best  stated,  i)erhaps,  by  Mr.  John  IT.  PattiTson, 
President  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  who  has 
been  in   Europe    studying   business   conditions   and    attending 


forces  are  already  rearming  and  reforming,  and  are  here  and 
there  beginning  to  advance  again.  Moreover,  the  American 
business  army  is  one  that  has  never  known  defeat,  and  the 
reason  why  is  evident  in  the  tone  of  unconquerable  optimism 
that  runs  through  even  the  casualty  reports.  "Conditions 
must  improve,  because  they  couldn't  be  worse,"  is  a  frequent 
reply  that  sounds  like  extracting  sunshine  from  cucumbers, 
but  it  shows  tlie  old-time  American  spirit  that  "never  knows 
when  it's  licked."     So  much  for  the  spots  where  business  is 
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Hrowii  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xrws. 


the  s(>ssions  of  th(»  Asseiiil)l_\  o(  the  League  of  Nations  at  Oene\'a. 
IIo  says  in  a  cal)l(>  message  which  we  receJNcd  a  few  days  ago: 

"The  world's  business  is  in  trouble.  Som(>  nations  can  not 
sell  their  surjilus  of  agriculture,  industries,  and  minerals.  ()th<>r 
nations  greatly  need  theiu.  Plenty  of  idle  sliips  to  carry  them. 
Millions  of  pcujple  out  of  eniploymeiit. 

"Nations  are  still  spending  money  for  war  like  drunken 
sailors.  Tlu^  world's  business  has  no  directing  head.  It  needs 
an  association  of  nations  whose  object  it  is  to  do  good  to  all 
the  peopl(>;  to  stop  war  and  fight  with  brains,  not  with  bullets; 
lo  extend  international  eredit  and  to  ])re\('nt  disease.  Civiliza- 
tion is  at  stake.      Wake  uj),  America,  bef(in>  it  is  too  late." 

We  had  written  Mr.  Patterson  for  his  t>pinion  on  tlie  busi- 
ness situation  and  the  i)rosp(>ct  of  i)ros])erity's  return,  in  a  poll 
of  hundreds  of  authorities  on  tlu>  subject,  covering  the  entire 
country,  comprising  business  leaders,  i>rofessors  of  economics, 
and  fiiumcial  (vlitors  of  daily  ])ap(>rs.  Peopli>  who  can  see  nothing 
but  gloom  all  around  tlie  business  horizon  may  revi.so  their  id«>as 
when  they  glance  over  the  returns.  Of  course,  it  is  very  juucli 
like  a  survey  of  a  battle-field,  but  it  is  a  battle-field  where  the 


worst.  But  better  yet  is  the  fact  that  we  keep  finding  places 
where  the  business  slow-down  hasn't  even  been  felt.  Pessimists 
may  think  this  incredible,  but  without  the  slightest  desire  to 
indulge  in  any  imwarrant«'d  optimism  or  rosy  delusions,  it 
nnist  be  recorded  that  we  have  received  report  after  report 
.siying.  "we  have  not  felt  any  slump,"  "no  slump  here,"  con- 
ditions "normal  or  better,"  "better  than  normal,"  "running 
full  time,"  "best  in  many  years,"  and  in  at  least  two  cases, 
"wcu'king  day  and  night." 

Then  take  the  many  localities  where  the  slump  has  been  felt. 
Some  are  naturally  feeling  very  blue.  The  overwhelming 
juajority  e.xpect  recov»>ry  to  begin  any  time  now  from  March  to 
June,  l>ut  word  comes  from  scattering  points  all  over  the  country 
that  imi)rovement  "has  already  begun,"  business  has  "already 
commenced  to  pick  up,"  "conditions  improving."  "on  the  mend," 
"improving  steadily,"  "thousands  of  laid-off  employees  re- 
employed." Perhaps  the  geiuTal  trend  of  the  replies  is  best 
summarized  by  two  fiiuincial  editors  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  who  picture  industry  as  an  invalid.     One  remarks  that 
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"severe  surgical  operation  is  over,  now  merely  question  of 
patient's  recovery,"  while  the  other  editor,  as  if  looking  over  the 
first  one's  shoulder,  adds:  "Within  thi-ee  months  patient  will 
take  some  sohd  food;  it  will  take  an  entire  year  to  regain  normal 
strength."  One  town  is  evidently  ready  for  the  storms  of 
adversity  when  it  reports  all  industries  "inactive,  except 
umbrellas." 

Our  inquu-y  went  to  the  financial  editors  of  hundreds  of  daily 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who  know  the  condition  of 
local  business,  to  the  leaders  in  all  our  great  national  industries, 
and  to  professors  of  economics 
in     our      leading      universities, 
who  study  the  situation  with  a 
full  knowledge  of   many  simihir 
business  crises  to  guide  them  and 
Avho  reply  with  that   frankness 
and  sincerity  we  may  expect  from 
spectators  "above   the   battle." 

That  "conditions  are  likel\' 
to  be  worse  before  tliey  are 
better,"  think  forty-sLx  finan- 
cial editors,  approximately  one  in 
five  of  the  whole  number  who 
reply.  So  also  think  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  heads  of  great 
business  who  answer.  More 
than  half  of  all  the  professors  of 
economics  who  answer  express 
the  same  opinion.  This  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  conservative 
temper  throughout  the  country, 
further  emphasized  by  many  re- 
ports of  quaUfied  opinion  in 
more  than  166  centers  of  popula-  the   xew  OR 

tion  concerning  the  probable  date 
when   actual   business  recovery 

is  expected  to  begin.  One  editor  who  sends  in  a  clipping  of  a 
published  sjTnposium — three  and  a  half  columns  of  optimistic 
local  business  opinions,  explains  to  us,  "please  bear  in  mind  that 
only  optimistic  \aews  were  used.  Alen  who  usually  give  inter- 
views refused  this  year  on  the  ground  that  thej'  had  no  right  to 
spread  a  feehng  of  pessimism."  Another  editor  finds  pessimistic 
business  men  "not  to  be  quoted." 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  editors  report  expectation  that 
actual  business  recovery,  where  not  alreadj^  under  way,  will 
begin  "in  the  spring,"  March  and  April  dates  predominating. 
That  the  period  of  readjustment  may  take  the  whole  j'ear  or 
more  is  frequently  suggested.  Prominent  bu.siness  leaders 
di\nde  in  much  the  same  proportion.  Professors  of  economies 
inchne  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  allo\\'ing  months,  per- 
haps years,  for  readjustment  processes  in  this  countrj^  and  the 
whole  after-war  world. 

The  Literary  Digest's  questionnaire  was  sent  to  440 
financial  editors  of  daily  newspapers  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Answers  have  come  from  237.     The  four  questions  were: 

What  are  the  prineii)al  industries  of  your  city  and  region? 

What  is  their  present  condition  of  activity? 

Do  you  think  conditions  likely  to  improve,  or  likely  to  be 
worse  before  they  are  better? 

How  soon  do  the  people  of  your  region  actuallj-  expect  the 
business  recovery  to  begin? 

The  story  told  by  the  answers  presents  a  fascinating  geogi-aphi- 
eal  picture  of  the  variety  and  distribution  of  American  industries. 
It  not  onlj'  furnishes  important  news  of  actual  conditions 
direct  from  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  know  what  condi- 
tions are,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  the  buoyant  traits  of 
American  business  psychology  under  stress.  Forty  conspicuous 
captains    of    American    industry    answer    similar    questions    as 


representatives  of  their  own  lines  of  business.  Twenty-two 
economists  at  thirteen  universities  and  colleges  East  and  West 
answer  similar  questions  about  industrial  conditions  and  pros- 
pects of  business  recovery  in  general. 

Among  features  of  this  poll  which  stand  out  is  the  fact  that 
"oU"  spells  continuous  prosperity  wherever  it  is  found,  Baton 
Rouge,  San  Antonio,  Beaumont,  Oklahoma  towns,  Los  Angeles, 
etc.  Anthracite  coal  does  the  same  for  Seranton  and  other 
Pennsylvania  towns — Potts^alle  wants  20,000  more  workers 
"of  the  right  kind."     Illinois  bituminous  coal  regions  continue 

"full     head."       Paper  -  making 
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prospers  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
and  Augusta,  ]Me.  Iron-  and 
steel  -  making  centers  —  Pitts- 
burgh and  neighboring  cities, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Birmingham,  and  others — show 
degrees  of  acti^-ity  and  de- 
pression varying  with  trends  of 
Inited  States  Steel  Corporation 
or  independent  corporation 
policies.  Kaihoad-shop  centers 
like  Albany,  Altoona,  and  many 
others  feel  the  effects  of  re- 
trenchment measures;  Corning, 
^T.  Y..  has  an  offset  building 
boom.  Metal  trades  East  and 
West  are  down  —  ^lilwaukee 
reports  ;»0,000  unemployed. 
Timber  and  lumber  products, 
far  South  and  far  West,  slow 
down.  Wliili"  a  few  Southern 
towns  admit  that  "everything 
depends  on  cotton"  —  which 
farmers  are  holding  for  better 
prices — the  number  of  Southern 
cities  where  diversified  industries  balance  up  a  prosperity  list 
is  very  noticeable.  For  instance,  Knoxville  reports  some 
"boom'';  Tampa  is  thri\-ing  "at  an  amazing  rate."  Some 
Southern  cotton-miUs  have  been  inactive,  but  numerous  re- 
openings  are  said  to  be  at  hand,  while  Spartanburg  mills  and 
others  continue  on  full  time.  The  textile  situation  in  Xew 
England  seems  to  have  been  less  encouraging,  and  in  Philadelphia 
territory  further  down.  Clothing  is  rei>orted  in  process  of 
readjustment  in  many  cities.  Shoes  hkewise,  whether  in  New 
England,  Xew  York  State  cities,  or  St.  Louis;  furs  at  the  latter 
"world's  market"  affect  the  business  situation.  Automobile 
industries  in  States  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  have  slumped 
far  down;  but  signs  of  revival  and  optimistic  talk  are  reported. 
Cities  like  Buffalo,  Erie,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
emphasize  the  diversification  of  their  industries.  In  the  great 
wheat  belt,  INIinneapolis  editors  are  not  alone  in  forecasting  the 
"cashing  in"  of  the  crop  bj-  farmers  who  hold  out  for  higher 
prices;  others  maintaiu  that  better  marketing  arrangements 
must  be  provided  to  secure  necessary  readjustment.  But  the 
sugar  situation  in  Colorado  and  Utah  is  declared  to  be  "the 
worst  ever,"  and  the  general  sugai'-refining  busmess  in  the  East 
is  said  to  be  equally  bad.  The  largest  number  of  editors  who 
expect  a  further  slump  before  improve nu^nt  are  in  Penn.sj'lvania, 
Ohio,  Xew  York,  Xew  England,  and  Pacific  Coast  States  in 
the  order  named. 

Very  few  editors  give  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed. One  quotes  the  ^Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor 
estimates,  "25  per  cent,  imemployed  out  of  reporting  organize<l 
labor  membership  of  254,836  in  December,"  and  says  "wage 
reductions  in  textile-miUs  averaging  22i4  per  cent,  announced." 
Our  Hartford  answer  estimates  5.000  idle  there.  Other  answers 
than  those  already  quoted  are:    Wilmington,  Del.,  8  to  10,000; 
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Erie,  Pa.,  4,000;  Cleveland,  100,000;  Akron,  .->().()()();  Dayton, 
15,(K)0;   St.  Louis,  "tliousands." 

The  editor  of  th(>  Toledo  News-Bee  reports  "withdrawals 
from  sa\angs-banks  have  ceased.  Large  deposits  were  with- 
drawn bj'  forei^tiers  who  went  back  to  native  lands.  The  tid(! 
has  now  turned  and  these  men  ai'e  returning  to  this  country." 

The  editor  of  1  lie  IMarion  Star,  President-elect  Harding's  paper, 
reports  local  industries— steam-shovels,  tractors,  structural 
steel,  tln-eshers,  lime,  and  stone — at  about  00  percent,  normal. 
"General  feeling  is  that  retail  lines  will  droj)  before  any  im- 
prov<>ment  is  experienced."  People  expect  actual  business 
recovery  to  begin  in  "aboul  a  year." 

The  financial  editor  of  the  Dayton  News,  James  M.  Cox's 
)>aper,  reports  "oi)limis1ic  talk  on  all  sides.  Financial  interests 
and  employers  ex])ress  conlidenco  in  early  recovery.  Bank- 
clearings  10  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1919,  w'hich  was  a  banner 
year." 

WHAT  BIG   BUSINESS   LEADERS    SAY 

THE   QUESTIONS: 
What  is  the  present  condition  of  activity  in  your  industry  ? 
Do  you  think  conditions  are  improving,  or  are  likely  to  be 
worse  before  they  are  better  ? 

How  soon  do  you  expect  the  business  recovery  will  actually 
begin  ? 

THE  ANSWERS: 

F.  D.  Undeuw'Ood,  President  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says: 
"♦Reasonable  reduction  is  inevitable  under  any  conditions.  In 
addition  there  is  a  reduction  that  may  be  termed  unusual, 
amounting  to  about  la  per  c<'nt.,  below  one  year  ago.  Expect 
actual  business  recovery  to  begin  about  April  1." 

E.  J.  Pearson,  President ,  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  reports  a  condition  of  activity  "probably  not  less 
than  20  to  2.")  per  cent.,  below  normal.  Our  best  judgment  is 
the  bottom  has  been  reached.  Exp(>ct  gradual  improvement 
from  now  forward." 

II.    K.    H\ri\\i,    Presid(>nt,    Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 
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Hallway:  "Railroad  busiiu'ss  is  sulTering  from  the  general 
business  d(>pression  in  'this  country.  Naturally,  the  railroa<l 
liusiness  is  at'l'ccted  direct l\'  in  an  incr(>as(>  or  decrease  in  the 
\olume  of  general  business.  I  I  liink  the  bottom  has  been  reached 
in  business  dei)ressi()n  and  that  from  now  on  there  will  be  an 
im|)rovement.      1   look  for  an   improvenu-nt   of  business  within 


the  next  (hi-e{>  montlis,  l)ut  expect  it  will  be  gradual  and  much 
less  rapid  than  the  sudden  stoppage  of  business  about  sixty 
days  ago." 

J.  Kruttschnitt,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  w^rites:  "There  has  been  slackening  in  general 
business  conditions.     Since   November   traffic   has   fallen    to   a 
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point  about  10  per  cent,  below  that  of  previous  year.  Not  much 
improvement  in  conditions  as  yet,  as  producers  are  holding  back 
crops  for  better  markets  an<l  merchants  are  buying  only  what  is 
necessary  for  imiiu'diate  requirements.  Pusiiu-ss  recoverj' 
depends  upon  improved  markets  for  farm  products  and  more 
l)ermanent  readjustment  of  i)ri<'es  and  wage  conditions  now  going 
on,  after  \\hich  there  should  be  revival  of  business  upon  a 
.sounder  basis." 

Th(>  locomotive  business  is  naturally  associated  with  railway 
developments.  Samuel  M.  Wmii.ain,  President  of  the 
Baldwin  l.,ocomotive  Works,  replies:  "Inquiries  very  heavy — 
orders  very  light,  (^mditions  are  imi)r()\ing.  Exp(>ct  business 
recovery  gradually  until  inauguration — then  rapidly," 

K.  1\.  CiAHV,  Chairman,  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
answers  for  his  industry:  "1  consider  conditions  very  good.  We 
ar(>  booking  new  business  daily  for  about  one-half  full  capacity. 
Are  shipjung  twi<'e  as  much  on  account  of  large  iinlilled  (U-ders 
on  haiul.  I  think,  all  in  all.  conditions  are  imi)ro\iiig.  The 
general  feeling  has  im])rovt'<l.  Do  not  look  for  further  de- 
l)ressions  tho  1  beli(>\ c  there  will  and  should  be  further  decreases 
in  the  selling  juices  of  certain  commodities,  particularly  in  retail 
deiiartmeuts.  There  should  be  a  decided  imi)rovement  within 
four  months." 

A.  F.  IhsTo.N,  l*ivsident,  Lukens  Steel  Company.  Coate.s- 
ville,  Pa.,  answers:  "Present  conditions  exceedingly  dull.  Not 
imi)roving  much,  if  any.  Expect  business  r(>co\cry  to  begin 
probably  in  spring." 

Turning  to  several  food  industries,  a  confidential  report  for 
sugar  refining  says  that  the  i)resent  condition  is  the  "worst 
known,  largely  caused  by  repudiation  of  contracts.  Improve- 
ment will  be  gradual."  • 

With  this  conlidential  report  from  Eastern  .sources  we  couple 
the  reply  of  W.  Ui;irr  Kohinson,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company.  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  writes:  "We  are  experiencing  th(>  most  deim>st  and  stag- 
nant condition  in  our  history.  Absolutely  no  d»Mnand  for  our 
product,  of  which  w(>  lune  the  larg(>st  output  wt>  ever  made, 
^larket  prices  for  refined  sugar  are,  in  our  case,  below  cost,  and 
while  we  do  not  worry  so  much  on  this  account,  the  condition 
of  the  moiu\v  UKirk(>t  uutkes  it  alnu)st  imi»ossibl(>  for  us  to  linanc»> 
ourselvt's.  We  think  corulitious  will  nt)t  be  any  worse,  but  we 
do  not  look  for  any  improvement  for  thirty  to  sixty  days." 

Vice-President  J.  S.  Pii.i.smiRV.  of  the  Pillsbury  Flour-Mills 
Comi)any,  re])orts  present  activity  of  about  (it)  per  ctMit..  ;>nd 
expectation  of  bu.siness  recovery  "at  once." 

The  P.ooth  Fisheries  Company,  by  Vice-President  :ind  (uMieral 
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Manager  P.  L.  Smithers,  reports  "reasonable  activity  in  all 
departments  except  canned  goods,  which  are  moving  very  slowly. 
Think  conditions  sliould  get  better  from  now  on.  but  \ery 
slowly." 

J.  Ogden  Armour,  President  of  Armour  &  Co.,  packers, 
Chicago,  directs  that  this  reply  be  sent:  "Present  condition  of 
acti^-ity  dull,  but  prices  are  at  very  low  levels  and  there  are 
e\'idences  of  better  liusiness  coming  as  demand  for  these  low- 
price  products  develops."  Conditions  are  "improving."  "Re- 
coverj'  is  already  \inder  way  in  some  lines  of  our  business." 

E.  A.  CuDAHY,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  answers:  "Present  condition  of  activity  about 
80  per  cent,  of  last  year's  volume,  due  to  shortage  of  live  stock. 
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DAMMED. 

— Harding  hi  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Conditions  in  the  packing  industry  are  improving.  Think 
business  recovery  has  already  begun." 

V.  D.  Skipworth,  Vice-President  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  packers, 
Chicago,  says:  "Conditions  in  the  live-stock  and  meat-packing 
industry  have  been  going  through  a  period  of  readjustment  for 
over  a  year,  and  for  several  months  back  values  have  been  in 
almost  every  instance  on  a  prewar  basis,  and  on  some  commodities 
such  as  hides,  wool,  etc.,  much  lower  than  those  prevailing  in 
1914.  In  other  words,  the  packing  business,  and  naturally  live- 
stock prices  as  well,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  changed 
conditions,  and  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  go  ahead  on  a  normal 
basis.  Our  observation  is  that  conditions  are  improving  very 
rapidly  throughout  the  country.  There  seems  to  be  more 
confidence  on  the  part  of  every  one,  backed  up  by  the  fact  that 
basic  conditions  are  sound,  and  if  the  present  trend  of  optimism 
continues  it  is  our  opinion  we  may  look  for  a  very  substantial 
recovery  in  the  industrial  situation  within  the  next  few  months." 

In  the  textile  field.  President  William  M.  Wood,  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  reports  industry  "  practicallj"  shut 
down,"  adding  that  a  "better  atmosphere  prevails,"  with 
expectancy  of  actual  business  recovery  "within  a  few  months." 
President  W.  Frank  Shove,  of  the  Fall  River  Cotton  Alanu- 
facturing  Association,  reports  present  conditions  "very  quiet." 
"Can  not  make  a  forecast"  of  actual  beginning  of  business 
recovery. 

Two  reports  for  clothing  industries  come  from  New  York 
City  headquarters.  Secretary  Irving  Crane,  New  York 
Clothing  Manufacturing  Association,  answers:  "The  industry 
is  slowly  but  steadily  recovering  from  sharp  deflation  and 
industrial  unrest.  Conditions  are  improving.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  near  normal  by  the  beginning  of  summer, 
1921."  President  Sol.  G.  Rosenbaum,  National  Cloak  and 
Suit  Company,  says  of  present  conditions:  "In  my  opinion 
75  per  cent,  of   normal,  due  very  largely  to  the  reduced  pur- 


chasing power  of  the  farming  community  and  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  farmers'  income.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  anj-  decided  improvement  in  business  until  next  fall.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  surplus  merchandise  should  be  worked  off, 
and  by  that  time  there  should  be  an  improvement." 

For  the  shoe  industry.  President  E.  J.  Bliss,  Regal  Shoe 
Company,  reports  a  present  condition  of  activity  at  50  per 
cent.,  with  conditions  "  likely  to  be  worse  before  they  are  better, 
and  expectation  of  business  recovery  October  1,  1921." 

In  the  fur  industry  immediate  business  recovery  is  expected, 
according  to  A.  M.  Ahern,  Vice-President,  International  Fur 
Exchange,  St.  Louis.  He  reports:  "New  crop  of  furs  75  per 
cent,  short.  Old  stocks  of  raw  furs  from  last  winter  mo\ang 
slowly.  Strike  in  manufacturing  branch  of  fur  industry  recently 
settled.     Conditions  will  improve  from  now  on." 

Among  liuilding  industries.  President  John  W.  Doty,  of  the 
Foundation  Company,  New  York,  reports:  A"  very  small  amount 
of  new  business  offered  during  the  last  six  months.  Conditions 
not  improving,  but  no  worse.  Expect  immediate  improvement 
and  recovery  in  three  months."  President  W'alter  C.  Allen, 
of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  reports  activity  "at  the  lowest  point  for  several  years. 
Conditions  not  improving;  probably  will  be  worse  before  they 
are  better.  Recovery  not  expected  until  wages  in  the  building 
trades  are  liquidated  and  the  prices  of  building  materials  have 
also  been  liquidated."  President  G.  S.  Brown,  Alpha  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  says  industry  "less  active  than 
in  the  twenty-two  years  I  have  been  in  the  industry.  Many 
plants  are  idle  tho  usually  manufacturing  stock  at  this  time  of 
year.  Conditions  can  not  be  worse.  No  improvement  seen  as 
yet.  Expect  recovery  middle  of  April  or  Alay,  1921."  Business 
in  heating  and  plumbing  lines  is  "extremely  quiet,"  according 
to  President  J.  T.  Duryea,  of  Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce.  "Condi; 
tions  are  not  improving.  Expect  recovery  to  begin  in  May, 
1921." 

"The  lumber  business  is  temporarily  paralyzed,"  according 
to  B.  F.  lioNNER,  Vice-President,  Kirby-Bonner  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Houston,  Texas.  "Indications  are  that  the  worst  is 
over,  and  the  ^'olume  of  business  seems  to  be  picking  up.  On  ac- 
count of  large  stocks  at  the  mills  and  comparatively  small  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  distributers,  lumber  movement  should  be  heavier 
than  it  was  during  the  last  quarter  of  1920,  but  believe  it  will  be  six 
months  before  there  is  any  real  prosperity  in  the  lumber  business." 

Business  in  complete  equipment  of  furnishings  is  "at  low 
ebb,"  reports  President  Albert  Pick,  of  Albert  Pick  &  Co., 
Chicago,  who  adds:  "Inquiries  coming  in  in  goodlj-  numbers 
and  are  closing  some  contracts.  Look  for  a  gradual  improve- 
ment for  booking  orders  from  this  date.  Business  recovery 
can  not  be  long  delayed  unless  it  would  become  materially  worse 
almost  immediately.  We  are  disinclined,  however,  to  the 
latter  thought." 

In  pa\'ing  there  is  "practically  no  business,  due  in  part,  how- 
ever, to  many  of  our  products  being  seasonal,"  says  C.  W. 
Bayliss,  Vice-President,  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
Philadelphia.  Conditions  are  likelj'^  to  be  "worse  before 
better.     Actual  recovery,  if  at  all  this  year,  about  May  or  June." 

In  the  airplane  industry  "production  is  being  confined  to  govern- 
ment orders,"  according  to  the  report  of  J.  A.  B.  Smith,  Seere- 
tar.v  and  Treasurer,  Curtiss  Airplane  and  Motor  Corporation, 
Garden  Cits.  "Expect  improvement  with  opening  of  spring 
season;    recovery  April,  1921." 

In  merchandising.  President  H.  T.  Parson,  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company,  New  York,  says:  "Our  business  is  showing  good 
increase — December  increased  11  per  cent.  I  think  general 
retail  business  must  make  radical  price  reductions  before  it 
gets  on  sound  basis.     Expect  business  recovery  to  begin  April  1." 

For  the  Clyde-Mallory  Steamship  Company,  President 
H.  H.  Raymond  reports  acti\-ity  "about  75  per  cent,  of  normal. 
Conditions  much  improved  and  getting  better.  Believe  actual 
recoA^ery  has  started." 

Present  condition  of  the  oil  industry  is  "good — about  90  per 
cent,  of  greatest  actiA'ity,"  writes  Chairman  E.  C.  Lufkin, 
of  the  Te.xas  Company,  who  thinks  conditions  are  improving 
and  expects  actual  business  recovery  March  1. 

In  tobacco,  business  is  "dull,"  according  to  President  Percival 
S.  Hill,  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company.  "Cigarets  about 
normal,  smoking  and  plug  tobacco  off  about  30  per  cent.  Signs 
of  improvement;  believe  that  recovery  is  beginning  now  in  our 
business.  Tobacco  is  being  sold  about  60  per  cent,  less  than 
last  year  by  the  farmer — this  tobacco  can  not  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  for  eighteen  months.    There  is  no  old  tobacco 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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PASSING   THE  PEAK   OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIMK  IX  MONTHS  the  country 
knows  just  where  it  stands  as  rejjards  unempk)yment, 
for  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Lalxjr  makes  it  clear 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  ^eater  by  3,500,000  than 
it  was  in  January  a  year  ajjo.  Yet  the  survey  upon  which  the 
official  report  is  based  dot's  not  inchidi;  clerks,  stenogi'aphers, 
and  other  "white-collar"  occupations,  or  casual  pursuits;  it 
is  an  industrial  survey.  "These  idle  people  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  country's  total  working  population," 
points  out  the  New  York  World,  and  the  Imlletin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tells  us  that  "the  situa- 
tion is  most  serious  in  the  Eastern  districts,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  centers,  where  mills  and 
factories  are  either  closed  or  operating  on  part-time 
schedules."  However,  "this  condition  of  unemploy- 
ment is  universally  held  to  be  merely  tem])orary;  the 
peak  of  the  crisis  is  past,"  believes  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  this  paper's  opinion  is  upheld  by  dis- 
patches from  manufacturing,  t:>xtile,  motor-car,  and 
other  industrial  centers  to  the  effect  that  scores  of 
thousands  of  Avorkers  are  being  reemployed.  This 
encouraging  news  came  after  January  15,  when  the 
Government's  survey  came  to  a  close. 

Briefly,  the  report  reveals  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  unemployment  is  in  the  East  North-central  States, 
where  automobiles  and  accessories  are  manufactured, 
altho  in  the  past  two  weeks  there  has  l)een  a  marked 
resumption  in  these  industries.  The  Middle  Atlantic 
States  come  next,  with  their  steel-,  tin-plate-,  and 
textile-mills;  then  the  manufacturing,  cotton-,  and 
woolen-mill  centers  of  New  England.  In  the  West 
North-central  district  unemployment  is  not  so  gi'eat, 
and  the  total  is  comparatively  small  in  the  Roekj^  Mountain 
States.  Since  the  recent  era  of  unemployment  began,  tlie  situa- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  has  not  been  as  serious  as  elsewliere. 

"The  figur(>s  on  unemi)loyment  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Lal)or  can  not  lui  blinked,"  adniils  tlie  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  and  the  New  York  Globe  compares  tlus  economic  loss 
sustained  through  the  inactivity  of  this  force  of  unemployed 
workers  to  the  loss  in  production  suffered  through  war.  And 
the  trouble  is,  declares  the  Springfield  Ripiihlicati,  that  we  as  a 
nation  are  incline*!  "to  look  upon  such  periods  as  uiuivoidable, 
like  earthquakes,  lires,  and  floods."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  main- 
tains this  paper,  a  permanent  clearing-house  on  employment  and 
vocational  i)roblems,  combined  with  a  surv(>\'  of  trade  opportu- 
nities and  commercial  needs,  would  minimize  periods  of  unem- 
ploynu^nt  such  as  we  suft'er  from  at  present. 

Realizing,  possibly,  that  statistics  are  unescapable  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  and  import,  Arthur  ISI.  Evans,  writing  for  tlH> 
Chicago  Trihiiiic,  has  tritKl  to  make  them  as  readabl(>  as  possi- 
ble.    Says  Mr.  Evans  in  his  resume  of  the  report: 

"The  sur\'ey  sa\s  <'oinparali\('  information  from  thirty-fi\»» 
Stat<'s  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shows  lliat  a  \ear  ago  the 
number  em|)loy(>d  in  industry  was  9,402,()(X).  On  January  1 
this  year  it  stood  at  (),07().()4S,  a  reduction  of  3,;i.'?l,352.  In 
addition,  untMnph)ynu'nt  in  the  other  thirteen  States  ran  the 
total  to  3,472,461). *' 

"Michigan  is  sliown  to  b(>  the  hardest  hit.  The  working 
force  in  its  industrial  i)lants  is  n^duced  S2  per  cent,  from  one 
year  ago.  Ohio  comes  second,  its  reduction  is  a  shade  ovt^r 
50  i)er  cent.;  Indiana,  third,  its  reduction  being  slightly  under 
50  per  cent.  Illinois  is  fourth,  44  per  cent,  below  a  year  ago: 
theji  Connect icnt,  43  per  cent.;  Massachusetts.  .38  per  cent.: 
New  York,  2S  per  cent.;  Wisconsin,  32  j)er  cent.,  and  New 
Jersey,  22  i)er  cent. 

"  Ry  industrial  groups,  the  larg<>st  percentage  of  nMluetion  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago  occurred  in  automobiles  and  accessories, 
which  indicat(>d  a  (»0  jx-r  cent.  dr()i>  in  employment.  This  in- 
dustr\  :i  yejir  ago  employed  about  S  per  cnit .  of  t  he  total  number 


in  all  industry.  Second  comes  the  building  trades  with  a  re- 
duction of  52  per  cent.  Twelve  months  ago  these  crafts  em- 
ployed about  11  per  cent,  of  all  workers  in  industrj-.  Next 
come  textiles  and  clothing,  hosiery  and  underwear,  with  a  cur- 
tail of  351/2  PPr  cent,  in  employment;  leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 
with  a  35  per  cent,  reduction;  lumber,  furniture,  boxes,  and  wood 
products,  32  per  cent,  below  last  year;  metals,  machinery, 
electric  goods,  and  foundry  products,  30J/^  per  cent,  off;  clay, 
glass,  cement,  and  stone.  19  per  cent,  off;  packing  and  food 
products,  19  per  cent,  below  last  January." 

"But  there  is  no  estimate  of  part-time  employment,  which  is 
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'I'lio  map,  based  on  tjovcrnnieiit  flfjiires.  (oils  its  own  story.  Tri  some  cases  a  whole 
State  is  black  because  of  extreme  depression  in  some  one  industry  or  some  one  indus- 
tnal  center,  overbalancing!;  more  or  less  normal  roiiditions  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 


understood  to  be  considerable,"  points  out  the  New  York 
Ji>urn(il  of  Commerce.  "However,"  adds  this  paper,  "the  situa- 
tion is  in  no  sense  alarming,  aiul  there  is  little  evidence  of  wide- 
spread or  serious  suffering."     And  w(>  read  on: 

"However  much  such  a  situation  is  to  be  rtgretted.  it  was  in- 
e^'^table  that  readjustment  take  i)lace  and  that  such  a  transition 
period  be  accom|)aiiied  by  considerable  unemployment.  Not 
only  had  costs  and  i)rices  risen  to  a  iioint  where  a  general  scaling 
down  was  una\  t>idal)le.  but  during  the  war  and  in  the  boom 
])eriod  after  the  armistice  there  was  a  large  influx  of  labor  from 
rin'al  districts  into  industrial  centers  too  often  to  find  emph)ymenl 
at  exorbitant  rates  in  luxtiry  or  semi-luxury  lines,  an  abnt)rmal 
demaiul  for  the  prodiu-ts  of  such  imlustries  ha\ing  arisen  during 
a  wa\('  of  extravagance. 

"The  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  probably  take  the  form  not 
only  of  reduced  wages  and  other  costs,  but  also  of  a  n-distribution 
of  labor  among  the  various  lines  of  industry,  conunerce,  aiul 
agriculture." 

A  note  of  optimism  is  found  in  ]>racticall\-  every  editorial  wliich 
has  reached  us.  "Many  of  tlie  factories  and  mills  shut  down  a 
month  or  two  ago  are  reopening,  and  the  tide  of  spring  buying 
has  comnu'iu'ed."  points  out  the  Seattle  Ptyst-I ntrlliiicucer,  and 
the  Seattle  Times  tells  of  a  i)lan  by  which  the  city  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  plans  to  keep  unemployment  at  a  minimum.  Many 
other  cities  are  giving  the  matter  of  unemployment  considerable 
attention,  and  Senator  Kenyon  aiul  others  in  both  Houses  are 
endeavoring  to  expedite  public  work  of  all  kinds.  But,  we  read 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"Unemployment,  which  is  now  severe,  is  not  unusiuil  at  this 
time  of  year;  aiul  it  nuiy,  in  fact,  occur  at  almost  any  time  when 
the  f^coiu)mic  nuvchiiuTy  appears  to  break  down.  The  significant 
fact  about  unemployment  is  that  the  burden  of  it  is  lH)rne  by  the 
workers,  who.  in  spite  of  their  direct  interest,  have  no  means  of 
preventing  its  oecurreiu-e.  Employers  are.  of  coiu'se.  unable  to 
provide  an  earthly  Panidi-se  for  tlu-ir  workers;  but  they  them- 
selves should  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  can  nuiterially 
in\pr<)\  e  conditions." 
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GRILLI?^G   THE   GRAIN   GAMBLERS 

CROPS  VALUED  AT  BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  are 
held  e^-ery  year  "in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  a  well- 
orgauized  group  of  grain  gamblers,"  asserts  S.  H.  Greeley, 
au  experienced  former  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
in  Capper's  Farmer  (Topeka),  and  we  are  told  in  Capper's 
Weekhj,  also  of  Topeka,  that  nineteen  bills  to  remedy  gambling 
in  farm  products  have  been  submitted  to  the  short  session  of 
Congress.  But  the  grain  exchanges,  "despite  their  abuses, 
l)erform  a  valuable  business  and  an  economic  ser^^ce,  so  Congress 
prefers  not  to  eliminate  them  altogether,"  says  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  reminds  lis  that 
"for  fifty  years  Congress  has 
recurrently  wrangled  over  the 
question  of  whether  trading  in 
commodity  futures  should  be 
permitted."  Before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Her- 
l)ert  Hoover  recently  submitted 
what  appears  to  many  editors 
to  be  a  promising  compromis<* 
proposal.  ^Ir.  Hoover,  in  the 
words  of  The  Tribune,  would 
adopt  a  policy  of  regulation  in- 
stead of  a  hands-off  policy  or  one 
flatly  prohibiting  trading  in  grain 
futures.  He  would  establish,  say 
Washington  correspondents,  "a 
national  marketing  board  of  ex- 
perts to  act  with  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  boards  of  trade 
and  grain  exchanges  to  improve 
marketing  conditions." 

The  1,600  members  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  who 
pa.y  $10,000  apiece  for  their 
membership,  according  to  Mr. 
Greeley,  are  not  popular  with  the 
farmers.  Many  correspondents 
of  Capper's  Weekly  look  upon 
them  as  "leeches,"  "legalized 
bandits,"  and  "grain  gamblers 

who  robbed  the  farmers  in  1920  of  more  than  SG,000,000." 
This  former  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  considers 
that  organization  the  "most  grasping  organization  in  the  com- 
mercial world."  It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  he  maintains, 
and  we  read  in  Capper's  Weekly  that — 

"If  you  have  the  affairs  of  the  large  gi'ain  gamblers  in  Chicago 
examined  you  will  find  about  one  dozen  men  in  Chicago  have 
caused  the  big  decline  in  wheat  and  corn  by  selling  millions  of 
bushels  'short.'  They  have  traded  every  week  in  as  many 
bushels  as  the  entire  crop  of  corn  raised  in  the  L'nited  States, 
and  their  declines  in  price  have  brought  a  loss  of  not  less  than 
$3,200,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  the  corn-producing  States, 
simply  by  selling  more  bushels  of  corn,  oats,  cotton,  etc.,  than 
there  is  demand  for. 

""The  big  gambler,  to  force  down  the  price  of  wheat,  so  that 
he  or  some  one  else  may  buy  real  wheat  at  a  lower  figure,  'sells' 
a  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  paper.  But  he  doesn't  actually 
sell  any  wheat.  He  merely  agrees  to  deli'V'er  so  many  bushels 
by  a  certain  fixt  date.  He  hopes  the  market  price  "n"ill  drop 
b\-  delivery  day.  His  paper  sale  helps  to  depress  the  market. 
He  continues  making  these  paper  or  fictitious  sales  until  the 
price  of  real  wheat  drops.  Then  he,  or  his  confederate,  buys  in 
the  grain,  sells  it  to  somebody  else,  and  makes  the  difference  in 
price.  Out  on  the  farm,  the  man  who  grows  wheat  loses  that 
much  per  bushel  on  the  value  of  his  crop." 

"Under  the  present  system  the  grower  and  consumer  both, 
lose,  while  the  grain  gambler  profits  by  trading  in  the  necessities 
of  life,"  declares  the  Asheville  (^N.  C.)  Citizen,  and  the  Fargo 


Courier-Netvs  believes  that  "grain  gambling  is  in  some  respects 
an  even  more  immoral  sj-stem  than  the  saloon."  "This  utterly 
indefensible  system  of  gambling  in  the  nation's  food  ought  to  be 
completely  destroyed,"  thinks  this  paper,  "for  it  can  not  be 
regulated." 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  present  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
"World  conditions,  rather  than  speculation  in  grain,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  low  prices  obtaining  in  that  commodity,"  thinks 
the  Chicago  daily.  For,  it  asks,  "if  gambling  is  responsible  for 
the  low  prices  of  grain,  what  accounts  for  the  slump  in  the 
prices  of  other  commodities — wool,  hides,  copper,  rubber,  silk — 

which  have  no  ela]>orate  market- 
ing machinery,  and  which  now 
are  selling  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production?"  Further- 
more, says  the  New  York  Times: 

"Before  the  grain  exchanges 
were  established  the  farmers 
wpre  in  the  plight  of  the  tobacco- 
growers  now.  The  tobacco- 
growers  remark  that  the  grain- 
growers  enjoy  an  instantaneous 
market  the  .year  round;  they 
want  the  -  market  accommoda;- 
tions  which  the  farmers  and 
))lanters  want  to  abolish.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  siippose  that  the 
exchanges  make  the  fluctuations 
which  occur  on  them.  That  ap- 
pears from  the  wider  fluctuations 
in  the  commodities  for  which 
there  are  no  exchanges.  The 
situation  in  the  wool  market 
rivals  that  in  the  cotton  mar- 
ket, but  the  wool  situation  lacks 
the  support  of  sales  for  the  fall, 
which  would  cause  buying  before 
the  profits  could  be  realized. 
So  far  as  the  situation  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  is  worse 
than  that  of  others,  it  is  due  in 
considerable  degree  to  their  neg- 
lect to  use  the  exchanges.  The 
proposal  that  a  market  shall  be 
made  artificially  for  their  benefit 
can  fairly  be  countered  by  the 
proposal  that  they  shall  learn 
their  business  V)etter,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
turn what  thej^  do  not  understand." 

"It  would  be  disastrous,"  thinks  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times'- Dispatch,  "to  abolish  by  law  the  grain  exchanges  and  the 
practise  of  trading  in  grain."  Mr.  Hoover's  idea  of  a  National 
marketing  board,  however,  finds  favor  with  this  paper;  "this 
plan,  if  carried  out,  Avould  result  in  reducing  the  string  of 
middlemen  between  producer  and  consumer,"  it  declares,  "and 
enable  consumers  to  benefit  from  a  material  lowering  of  prices." 
Mr.  Hoover's  suggestions  are  set  forth'in  the  New  York  Times: 

"My  own  conclusions  are  that  we  should  have  a  National 
marketing  board  of  experts,  under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  outlook  is  primarily  to  improve  marketing  condi- 
tions; that  some  regulatory  powers  should  be  given  them  of  this 
nature,  and  that  they  shoidd  determine  the-  precise  procedure, 
from  time  to  time,  for  administrative  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  They  could  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  improving 
the  trade  processes  through  agreement  with  the  trades  and  by 
the  establishment  of  standard  practises  in  cooperation  with  them. 

"One  function  of  such  a  board,  for  instance,  would  be  to 
pro^-ide  regulation  Avhich  would  secure  the  extension  of  public 
warehouses  in  such  a  manner  that  the  farmer  can  store  his  grain 
at  any  country  elevator  or  terminal  and  obtain  a  warehouse 
receipt  that  will  open  to  him  new  credit  beyond  his  abilities 
in  loans  against  holdings  on  farms.  Such  a  board  could  give 
great  assistance  to  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing 
and  other  important  improvements  in  our  marketing  processes." 


THE  SHAKE-DOWN,— HJS   SHARE. 

— Baer  in  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka). 


AMERICA'S   STAKE   IN   THE   GERMAN   INDEMNITY 


THIS  NATION  HAD  NO  PART  in  the  Allied  counsels 
wliich  decided  upon  $50,000,000,000  plus  the  proceeds  of 
a  12H  per  cent,  export  tax  as  the  sum  Germany  must 
pay  in  reparations.  Yet  we  have  a  profound  concern,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  in  the  settlement  of  what  Lloyd  George  has 
characterized  as  "the  hardest  problem  of  the  whole  world  to-day." 
With  the  rest  of  the  world  we  are  affected,  observers  remind  us, 
because  Germany  must  settle  down  before  she  can  settle  up,  and 
the  reparations  question  remains  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
reconstruction,  here  and  in  Europe.  There  is.  it  would  seem,  a 
not  very  indirect  connection  between  the  collection  of  Germany's 
debt  to  the  Allies  and  the  collection  of  the  $10,000,000,000  the 
Allies  owe  us — a  sum  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  the  re- 
demption of  our  Liberty  Bonds. 
Moreover,  it  is  further  pointed 
out,  the  export  tax  on  German 
goods  may  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  our  own  commerce  and 
industry.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  reparations  terms  as 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Allies  forbidding  Germany 
to  embark  on  any  credit  opera- 
tions outside  her  own  territory 
without  the  approval  of  the 
Reparations  Commission.  Yet 
it  is  recognized  by  the  Allies, 
according  to  a  Paris  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  that 
"America's  cooperation  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  the  German 
obligations  are  to  be  financed." 
The  reparations  question  "has 
the  highest  practical  concern 
for  every  American,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  North  American, 
because  "the  commercial  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  whole 
world  present  in  effect  the  figure 
of    an    inverted    pyramid,    the 

apex  of  which  is  the  still  undetermined  amount  of  Germany's 
reparations  payments."  "The  most  imjiortant  thing  in  the 
world  to-day  is  a  definite  fixing  of  the  sum  Gcrnuiny  is  to  pay," 
declares  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, because  "the  fixing  of  that  sum  will  tend  to  the  immediate 
stabilization  of  business,  and  will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
vast  uncertainty  that  has  confronted  everybody";  and  Herbert 
Hoover  in  a  recent  interview  gave  the  following  picture  of  the 
world  waiting  for  the  reparations  settlement: 

"In  America  we  are  faced  by  wide-spread  unemployment, 
which  is  not  due  to  overproduction.  Our  production  has  been 
normal,  but  we  hav(>  a  congestion  of  ])roducts  due  to  lessened 
consumption  in  Europe.  So  closely  knit  is  the  economic  fabric 
of  the  world  that  the  situation  in  Europe  has  reached  the  dinner- 
table  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"We  must  make  it  financially  i)ossibli'  for  Europe  to  buy  our 
raw  materials." 

The  liquidation  of  our  loan  to  the  Allies,  our  Treasury  officials 
state,  is  not  contingent  upon  G«'rmany  fulfilling  her  reparations 
obligations.  Nevertheless,  according  to  a  \N'ashington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  Allied  leadi-rs  are  con- 
sidering the  suggestion  that  "America  accept  payment  over  the 
forty-two  years  covered  by  the  German  indemnity."  To  quote 
further: 

"America   will    be   offered    German    l»onds    in    payment    for 


Eui'ope's  debts  in  any  amount  she  is  willing  to  accept.  En- 
gland's acceptance  of  German  bonds  in  payment  of  France's 
debt  to  her  will  depend  on  the  number  of  bonds  America  will 
take  from  England." 

So,  too,  in  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commerce  we  read: 

"France  owes  Great  Britain;  Great  Britain  owes  the  United 
States;  and  most  of  the  other  participants  in  the  recent  war  owe 
one  or  the  other  of  these  protagonists,  or  in  some  instances  both 
of  them  and  the  L'nited  States  as  well.  The  German  indemnity 
is  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  means  of  liquidating  this  series  of 
claims. 

"Ever  since  the  armistice  it  has  been  suggested  in  various 
quarters  that  the  United  States  ought  to  cancel  its  foreign  claims. 
Alternative  with  this  proposal  was  the  intimation  that  this 
country  ought  to  accept  German  bonds  in   settlement  of  its 

advances  to  the  other  nations. 
One  trouble  in  the  way  of  the 
latter  scheme  has  been  that  no 
one  could  ever  find  out  how 
many  German  bonds  there  were 
to  be.  Now  there  emerges  from 
the  Paris  discussions  the  thought 
that  Germany  may  be  alloAved 
to  place  her  bonds  in  the  L'nited 
States  under  the  super\ision  of 
the  Allies,  who  are  to  retain 
control  of  ever\'  'foreign  credit 
operation.'  The  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  will  then  be  used  to 
pay  the  indemnity.  In  order  to 
make  matters  adjust  themselves 
easily,  there  is  informal  indica- 
tion of  a  plan  to  request  the 
L'nited  States  to  put  the  reim- 
bursement of  its  foreign  claims 
upon  a  forty-two-year-instal- 
ment basis,  so  that  as  the 
funds  come  in  from  Germany 
they  can  be  turned  over  to  our 

Treasury 

"Thus  far  we  have  figured  in 
no  open  way  in  the  international 
debt  negotiations.  It  was  far 
from  a  coincidence,  however, 
that  the  proposal  to  begin  dis- 
cus.>;ion  of  the  form  of  our  claims 
upon  Great  Britain  and  France 
fell  at  the  same  time  as  the  Paris 
conference  and  was  attended  by  the  Aml^assador  from  Great  Brit- 
ain as  well  as  pri'sumably  by  an  unofficial  agent  of  tlie  Washing- 
ton Governnu'nt.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  a  necessary 
element  in  the  indemnity  negotiations,  and  altho  we  have  no 
voice  at  the  council-table  every  one  knows  and  recognizes — as 
some  of  the  foreign  officials  are  more  or  less  openly  saying — that 
eventual  settlement  can  not  be  effected  ■without  taking  full  ac- 
count both  of  our  claims  and  of  our  market.  This  is  not  only 
unavoidable,  but  it  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  thus  far  the  United  States  has  acted  toward  the  foreign 
debtors  who  borrowed  from  it  during  the  war  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  generosity.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  cimtinue  to  do  so  or  that  such  is  the  wish  of  the  American 
j)ub]ic.  If  given  a  fair  chance  this  Tuition  will  do  its  utmost  to 
cooperate  in  settling  the  overhanging  indebtednesses  which  now 
constitute  one  of  the  givat  obstacles  to  progress  toward  a  sounder 
economic  regime." 

The  clause  giving  the  Allies  control  over  the  contracting  of 
loans  by  Germany,  the  New  York  World  points  out,  amounts  in 
effect  to  "a  scheme  to  preclude  any  treaty  the  United  States 
may  make  with  Germany  from  having  a  priority  over  an  en- 
gagement witii  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Japan."  The  World  reports  that  this  clause  is  regarded  with 
resi'utment  in  American  banking  circles.  And  in  the  Spring- 
field Repnhlican  we  read: 

"One  feature  of  the  propo.sed  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles which   would  greatly  interest  this  country  in  case  the 


'LET'S  SEE  YOL    COLLECT  IT." 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 
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changes  should  be  put  into  effect  is  the  explicit  veto  on  the 
borrowdng  of  money  by  Germany  without  the  consent  of  the 
Reparations  Commission.  The  veto  lasts  for  forty-two  years,  or 
presumably  longer  if  Germanj^  should  be  delayed  in  clearing 
off  her  debt,  and  applies  not  only  to  the  German  Government, 
but  to  the  German  states  and  municipalities  and  to  all  state- 
controlled  public  services. 

"It  is  possible  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  which 


THE  GERMAN   INDEMNITY. 
Lloyd  George — "  We  shall  never  get  much  juice  out  of  this  lemon." 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 

makes  the  indemnity  a  first  charge  on  German  revenues,  the 
Allies  might  in  practise  make  the  negotiation  of  foreign  credits 
almost  impracticable  by  leaving  Germany  nothing  to  offer 
other  creditors.  Yet  the  substitution  of  an  explicit  inter- 
diction of  the  right  to  borrow  abroad  was  certainly  not  made 
without  a  motive,  and  the  motive  is  presumably  to  be  found 
in  the  prospect  that  the  United  States  will  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  AH  the  Allies  want  to  borrow  money 
from  the  United  States,  and  while  they  might  not  under  all 
circumstances  object  to  Germany's  boiTowing  too,  when  their 
needs  have  been  met,  they  very  naturally  wish  to  keep  control 
of  Germany's  credits. 

"This  to  some  extent  was  done  by  the  'blank-check'  principle, 
as  has  been  recognized  in  the  case  of  Austria,  which  can  raise 
no  money  in  the  United  States  until  the  Allies  agree  not  to  take 
it  away  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity.  In  the  case  of  Germany 
credits  in  the  United  States  are  almost  essential  for  the  re- 
sumption of  commerce.  By  their  control  over  credits,  as  well 
as  by  a  12  per  cent,  tax  on  all  German  exports,  the  AUies  under 
the  proposed  arrangement  would  keep  their  thumbs  on  trade 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  for  the  next  forty-two 
years.  To  say  that  the  proposal  should  interest  American 
business  men  is  to  put  the  case  very  moderately." 

The  proposed  export  tax  on  German  goods  provokes  a  veritable 
volley  of  criticism  from  our  press.  A  New  York  World  representa- 
tive quotes  many  prominent  bankers  to  the  effect  that  this  tax 
is  "a  blow  to  the  United  States  because  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  German  exports  to  this  country  and  thereby  prevent 
her  from  establishing  credits  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  herself."  "Both  England  and  France 
would  like  the  United  States  to  take  the  bulk  of  German  exports 
and  thereby  cancel  British  and  French  debts  to  us,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  were  collecting  a  12i^  per  cent,  tax  on  the 
goods  sent  to  this  countrj',"  remarks  the  Springfield  Union, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  12J^  per  cent.  German  tax  and  a  12^  per  cent,  tariff  tax 
at  our  ports  on  German  imports  would  be  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  money  would  go  to  the  Allies,  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  go 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States,  that  is  likely  to  be  an  important  difference, 
particularly  as  Germany  would  be  likely  to  export  more  goods 
to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  country,  because  our 
currency  has  a  greater  relative  value.  Such  a  plan  would  in- 
evitably raise  some  very  important  questions  for  this  country, 
whether  it  were  proposed  to  collect  the  tax  at  the  German  ports 
of  shipment  or  at  the  American  ports  of  importation. 


"There  would  certainly  be  a  question  for  serious  consideration 
concerning  certain  German  products  that  we  need.  We  shall 
import,  for  instance,  large  quantities  of  potash  to  be  used  in 
fertilizers.  If  the  export  tax  raised  the  price  of  fertilizers  in  this 
country  proportionately,  it  would  mean  that  our  people  would 
pay  the  sum  that  would  go  to  reparations  to  other  countries. 
Obviously  the  United  States  woidd  be  concerned  in  such  a  prop- 
osition! as  that.  If  it  is  assumed  that  because  of  trade  condi- 
tions the  United  States  will  take  the  bulk  of  German  exports 
and  that  the  export  tax  would  be  a  way  of  canceling  British  and 
French  debts  through  an  extra  charge  on  American  consumers, 
the  assumption  is  naturally  one  for  this  country  to  consider. 
Our  practical  withdrawal  from  the  Allied  Council  does  not  entitle 
the  Allies  to  put  the  burden  of  paying  German  reparations  too 
extensively  on  this  country.  In  so  far  as  we  import  German 
goods  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  paying  German  reparations  with- 
in limits,  but  the  payment  of  an  additional  tax  rather  intensifies 
the  question." 

"But  for  the  crass  folly  of  imposing  a  12J/^  per  cent,  tax  on 
German  exports  in  addition  to  the  direct  payments,  the  repara- 
tions terms  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  would  be 
considered  reasonable,"  thinks  the  New  York  Times.  And 
David  Lawrence,  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  tells  us  that — 

"When  the  American  Congi'ess  imposes  a  protective  tariff  on 
foi'eign  goods  the  money  goes  into  the  American  Treasury  and 
helps  pay  government  bills  and  reduces  the  amount  that  must 
be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  action  of  the  Allies  in  im- 
posing an  export  tax  simply  means  that  the  American  people  who 
buy  German  goods  will  pay  the  tax  to  the  Allies  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  Germans  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  obligations. 

"Tariff  authorities  here  insist,  moreover,  that  a  flat  123^  per 
cent,  tax  on  exports  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  unequal  and 
discriminatory  and  will  restrict  trade  with  Germany  as  well  as 
the  countries  which  are  reached  through  Germany,  as  a  dis- 
tributing center  in  Middle  Europe.  Anything  that  restricts 
trade  is  incidentally  frowned  upon  because  it  is  realized  here 
that  if  Germany  is  to  pay  her  annual  payments  on  the  indemnity, 
she  must  make  money  somehow,  and  she  can  not  make  money 
if  her  goods  are  not  sold. 

"Similarly — and  here  is  where  the  most  vital  factor  of  the 


GERMANY  CAN  PAY— THE    KAISER. 
THEN  WHY   NOT   US  ? 

— Jas.  in  the  London  People. 

whole  question  comes  in — unless  Germany  can  sell  goods  to 
the  United  States,  she  will  not  have  the  money  to  buy  American 
cotton  and  grain  and  manufactured  articles  because  she  will  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  International  trade  is  entirely 
a  question  of  exchange  of  goods.  All  parties  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  attribute  the  recent  falling  off  in  American  trade  to 
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the  inability  of  the  European  countries  to  pay  for  goods  in  the 
American  dollar  at  present  exchange-rates.  If  the  balance  of 
trade  should  continue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  chance  of 
equalizing  exchange  will  be  diminished. 

"So  it  is  thought  in  Washington  that  whatever  advantages 
may  seem  to  accrue  immediately  out  of  the  proposal  to  fix  a 
definite  sum  for  the  indemnity  may  be  offset  when  it  is  realized 
what  a  suffocating  influence  the  12  ^  2  per  cent,  tax  may  have  on 
the  entire  trade  situation.  Moreover,  the  United  States  has 
the  gold  supply  at  present,  and  any  plan  for  the  revival  of  world 
trade  must  fontemplate  some  inducement  to  America  to  buy 
goods  abroad.  Tlie  123^2  Per  cent,  tax  may  preAont  American 
purchases  altogether.  It 
is  predicted  that  the 
American  people  will  not 
want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  indirectly  paying 
the  German  indemnity  to 
the  Allies,  for  the  penalty 
would  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  German  pro- 
ducer, but  the  American 
consumer." 

And  in  the  editorial 
(-oliimns  of  the  same  paper 
we  read : 

"  In  so  far  as  the  12  per 
ceiit.  ad  valorem  tax  is 
aimed  at  making  neutrals 
and  the  United  States 
conlribute  toward  paying 
Germany's  indemnity  it 
may  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose; however  cordially 
a  Republican  Congress 
may  approve  of  tariff 
walls,  even  the  Home 
Market  Club  wants  to  be 
inside  the  breastworks. 
It  is.  of  course,  possible 
that  the  Allies  foresee  and 
sanction  a  great  develop- 
ment of  trade  between 
Germany  and  Russia  and 
are  seeking  to  take  their 
indemnity  in  the  form  of 
a  'rake-off.'  But  the 
proposed  arrangement,  if 
it  should  actually  be  put 
into  effect,  would  not 
promise    economic  peace 

for  the  next  forty-two  years.  Not  improbably  it  would  prove 
as  disturbing  as  the  much-abused  reparations  claus(>s  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  New  York  World  correspondent  reports 
from  Washington  that  many  members  of  tli(>  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  tax  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  United  States.  Republican  mcinbtTs,  he 
says,  "declare  that  th(>  tax  will  not  nearly  make  up  tlic  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  but  will  help."  And  "Democratic  mcMubers,  on  the 
other  hand,  declare  that  it  would  disarm  Republican  higli  pro- 
tectionists, who  see  in  Germany  the  most  menacing  competitor 
of  the  United  States."  Tiu*ning  to  the  news  columns  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  we  read  further: 

"The  effect  of  the  12  per  cent,  tax  on  Gernuin  exports  was 
much  disciist  in  trade  circles  yesterday.  Altho  it  will  handicap 
German  sellers,  by  adding  to  the  cost  of  Gernuiu  goods  in  foreign 
countries,  it  was  pointed  out  that  German  manufactiners  have 
the  advantage  of  employing  labor  at  luuiu'  with  dei)nH'iate<l 
marks,  whi<'h  will  tend  to  otYset  other  disadvantages.  Until 
the  new  reparations  ])lan  is  pr(>s(>nted  to  G(>rmany  for  acceptance 
business  men  are  disinclined  to  make  definite  calculations. 

"German  exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1020  amoinited 
to  23,688,()()(),()()()  marks,  and  for  the  whole  of  1«U<)  were  valued 
at  10,057,000,000,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures. 
These  figures  may  be  reckomul  in  paper  and  not  in  gold  marks. 
FVom  1909  to  1913  Gernian  export  figures  in  gold  marks  in- 


Copyrii;liJ«il.  19:!1,  by  the  Nrw  N 


creased  from  a  little  less  than  7,000,000,000  marks  to  slightly 
more  than  10,000,000,000  marks. 

"That  German  export  trade  increased  notably  last  year  is 
shown  in  these  figures  and  also  in  the  figures  showing  importa- 
tions from  Germany  into  this  country.  During  the  eleven 
months  ending  last  November  the  United  States  imported 
German  merchandise  valued  at  $84,000,000  compared  with 
a  total  for  1919  of  $10,608,141.  Our  exports  to  Germany,  how- 
ever, were  about  three  times  as  great  as  our  imports  from  that 
country." 

The  damage  suffere;!  by  France.  Belgium,  and  Italy  at  the 

hands  of  German  in- 
vaders, the  Washington 
Post  reminds  us.  greatly 
exceeds  the  amount  of 
t  he  i  nd  em  nity .  The  New 
York  Tribune,  recalling 
the  sensational  rumors  of 
frirtion  between  France 
and  England  over  the 
rejjarations  issue  be- 
fore the  agreement  was 
rea;  hed.  thinks  that  "  the 
great  gain  of  the  Paris 
meeting  is  that  it  brings 
the  Allies  back  to  a  sal- 
utary realization  that 
Germany  raaj'  be  able  to 
beat  them  piecemeal  on 
the  Treaty,  as  she  would 
ha\e  beaten  them  piece- 
meal on  the  battle-field." 
"  Allied  concert,"  it  adds, 
"  is  indisi>ensable  to  any 
real  execution  of  the 
Treaty." 

The  indemnity  agree- 
ment reached  unani- 
mously by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  in 
Paris  on  January  29  is 
not  yet  a  settlement,  since 
it  is  to  be  further  dis- 
cust  by  Allied  and  Ger- 
man delegates  in  London  on  FeV)ruary  28.  Its  terms,  as  sum- 
nuirized  in  the  Paris  dispatches,  are  as  follows: 

"Germany  must  pay  22(5.000,000,000  gold  marks,  normally 
abotit  $.")t).0(X).000.000  in  war-reparations. 

"Payment  of  the  indemnity  will  e.xtend  over  a  period  of  forty- 
two  years,  on  the  following  graduated  scale: 

"First  two  years,  2,0(K),(K)0,0(X)  marks  annually. 

"Next  three  years,  3,0()().(X)0.000  marks  annually. 

"Next  three  years,  4,(X)0.()<K),0(K)  marks  annually. 

"Next   three  years.  o,(XK),()(K).(KK)  marks  annually. 

"Next   thirty-one  years,  tj,000,000.0(X)  marks  annually. 

"In  addition  the  Germans  must  pay  a  ta.\  of  1232  per  cent, 
on  their  exports." 

Moreo\er,  "■  Germany  shall  not  directly  embark  on  any  credit 
operation  outside  her  own  territory  without  the  approval  of 
the  Reparations  Commission." 

In  case  Germany  shall  make  default  in  any  payment : 

"  1.  All  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  German  customs  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver-general  of  Gernian  customs  may  be  at- 
tached V)y  the  Reparations  Commission  and  applied  in  meeting 
the  obligations  in  respect  of  which  Germany  has  defaulted.  In 
such  case  the  Rei>arations  (Commission  nuiy.  if  it  thinks  neces.sary, 
itself  undertake  the  administration  and  receipt  of  the  customs 
duties. 

"2.  The  R(>paratiims  Commission  also  nuiy  formally  invite 
the  Gennan  Government  to  i)roceed  to  such  increases  of  duties 
or  to  take  such  steps  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  resources  as 
the  commission  may  think  necessary." 


BRINGING    BACK   THE    LOOT. 

— Jones  in  tlie  New  York  Evening  Post 
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LINCOLN'S   SPEECH   AT   GETTYSBURG 

This  number  of  The  Literary  Digest  reaches  our  readers  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Fifty-seven 
years  ago — November  19.  1863 — in  the  Military  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  he  called  upon  the  7iation  to  dedicate  itself  to  the  ''high 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.''  As  we  remember  what  the  nation  has  lived  through  since  the  Armistice 
of  1918,  and  all  that  is  needed  still  of  courage  and  toil  and  endurance  to  heal  wholly  the  wounds  of  the  Great  War,  it  is 
meet  that  we  hearten  ourselves  with  his  imperishable  ivords  as  a  national  text  in  the  ''great  task  remaining  before  us." 


FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field 
of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field 
as  a  final  resting  -  place  for 
those  w^ho  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can 
not  dedicate — we  can  not  con- 
secrate—  we   can   not    hallow  this    ground. 


hniha 


CopyriglltPd  hy  J.  R.  Donahey. 

THE   DAY'S  LESSON. 
— Donahey  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service, 
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have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.     The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 

remember,  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought 
here  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us 
— that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion— that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain — that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 


brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,         the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Retail  shoe  prices  still  pinch. — Forbes  (New  York). 

We  had  loose  management;  now  we  have  tight  money. —  Washington  Post. 

The  only  nation  that  isn't  distrest  by  coal  prices  is  hibernation.— 
Tacomu  Ledger. 

There  isn't  anything  in  America  worth  as  little  as  a  ruble,  unless  it  be 
a  corkscrew. — Louisville  Post. 

Possibly  the  first  move  toward  obtaining  a  naval  hoUday  must  be  to 
disarm  suspicion. — Detroit  Free  Pre.s.s-. 

Speaking  of  "naval  holidays,"  it  is  recalled  that  the  German  Fleet  had 
one  during  the  late  war. — Montreal  Star. 

The  roar  of  the  big  guns  has  been  succeeded  by  the  roar  of  men  who 
think  they  are  big  guns. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

The  unpardonable  sin  in  a  person  of  a  different  race  or  religion  from 
ours  is  to  be  smarter  than  we  are. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

"Food  Prices  Break,"  says  a  head-line.  The  Une  seems  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  the  word  "Father." — Moline  Dispatch. 

The  only  parallel  for  IMoxico  we  can  think  of  is  the  behavior  of  a  small 
boy  for  the  two  weeks  jusl   i)receding  Christmas. — New  York  World. 

As  we  understand  it,  Tjenine  urges  foreign  capital  to  rebuild  his  rail- 
roads so  he  can  mobilize  his  armies  to  destroy  foreign  capital. — Dallas  News. 

The  people  who  are  yellin.-'  the  loudest  about  hard  times  are  the  people 
who  have  had  to  reduce  their  profits  to  about  500  per  cent. — New  York 
World. 

Scientlsts  say  that  the  moim tains  in  CaUfornia  are  moving  slowly 
north.  Tlus  undoubtedly  is  to  make  room  for  Eastern  tourists. — New 
York  Herald. 

According  to  a  head-line,  the  Government  will  prosecute  coal-profiteers. 
Too  bad,  too  bad!  All  along  we  have  been  hoping  that  they  would  be 
punished. — Marion  Star. 

Austria  has  asked  permission  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  unite  witli 
Germany.  And  yet  people  still  say  that  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Departi.vg  for  Russia,  Martens,  Soviet  "ambassador."  says  the  United 
States  will  ".soon  see  the  light."  Mr.  Martens  has  been  sent  out  of  the 
coiuitry  precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  Imited  States  has  seen  the  light — 
it's  a  "Red"  light  and  it  means  danger. — Long  Island  City  Star. 


'  Prices  of  suits  are  now  beginning  to  suit. — Forbes  (New  York). 

Well,  if  the  world  hasn't  been  disarmed  it  has  been  disillusioned. — 
Buffalo  News. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  New  York's  crime  had  a  permanent  wave  in  it. — • 

Washington  Post. 

The  price  of  hard  coal  has  now  gone  down  to  about  twice  the  prewar 
figure. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Reds"  sound  tocsin  tliroughout  world. — News  head-line.  Now  for  the 
anti tocsin. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

Some  of  the  small  nations  seem  bent  on  exercising  their  privilege  of 
self-extermination. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

One  difference  between  Bolshevism  and  Americanism  Is  that  Bolshevism 
doesn't  tolerate  alien  disturbers. — Toledo  News-Bee. 

Mr.  Oompers  says  labor  faces  a  year  of  "solemn  portent."  Which, 
being  translated,  means  hard  work. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Bradstreet's  says:  "Commodity  prices  have  fallen  40  per  cent."  It's 
too  bad  the  people  we  buy  from  don't  seem  to  know  it. — Forbes  {New  York). 

The  pen  is  mighty,  as  we  know  from  the  old  proverb.  But  the  trouble 
is  in  getting  the  coal-profiteers  inside  of  it. — Minneapolis  Non-Parti:an 
Leader. 

One  thing  that  worries  us  about  this  idea  of  revising  and  amending  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  the  hearty  approval  it  is  receiving  from  Count  Bernstorff. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

And  now  the  nebula  Drier,  in  the  constellation  Cetus,  is  speeding  away 
from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  1,250  miles  a  second.  What  has  it  against 
us? — Omaha  World-Herald. 

Mr.  Chesterton's  suggestion  that  the  inevitable  be  abolished  would 
find  additional  favor  if  he  made  it  plain  that  he  regarded  taxes  as  in- 
evitable.— Boston  Transcript. 

"  Why  do  they  call  it  idle  curiosity  when  it's  pretty  close  to  the  one 
thing  never  idle?"  asks  the  Marion  Star.  We  wonder  whether  the 
proprietor  wrote  that. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  flywheel  in  Rochester  burst  loose,  flew  thirty  rods  oVer  three  houses, 
and  smashed  into  a  Miss  Ewell's  dining-room,  but  Miss  Ewell  was  in  the 
kitchen  and  escaijed  injury  What  a  lesson  to  tlie  women  folks! — New 
i  ork  Cull.  . 
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THE  WHOLE   NATION   ON   ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S   BIRTHDAY 
WORKING  UNITEDLY  FOR   CHILD   RELIEF 


NEXT  TO  HIS  GREAT  PASSION  for  preserving  un- 
l)roken  the  Union  of  all  the  States  which  together  made 
up  his  beloved  country,  the  characteristic  we  love  best 
to  remember  in  Abraham  Lincoln  Avas  his  tender  love  for  the 
little  children.  To-day,  if  his  spirit  is  here  as  the  united  nation 
celebrates  his  birthday,  it  must  be  that  he  Avill  find  his  greatest 
joy  in  seeing  how  all  the  States,  both  North  and  South,  are 
joined  in  singleness  of  devotion  and  effort  in  raising  thirty-tliree 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  ministry  of  love  to  three  and  a  half 
milUon  little  children  whose  appeal  of  suffering  has  found  such 
hearty  response  in  everj^  part  of  America. 

Last  week  we  lold  how  the  organized  work  for  the  Child- 
Feeding  Fund  was  being  developed  in  all  the  States  and  how  the 
local  committees  everywhere  were  pushing  eagerly  toward,  the 
completion  of  their  quotas.  It  is  possible  now  to  report  more 
definitely  what  some  of  these  States  are  accomplishing.  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  quota  of  $110,000,  has  already  reported  S100,000. 
Michigan,  starting  with  splendid  impetus  toward  its  goal  of 
$666,000,  has  swept  far  beyond  and  raised,  already,  $850,000 
and  is  still  going  strong.  The  State  of  Delaware  has  secured 
its  total  allotment  of  $150,000.  The  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  same  quota,  has  exceeded  that  amount.  Minnesota  under- 
took to  raise  $500,000  and  has  already  collected  more  than 
.$450,000.  Oregon  is  leaving  its  quota  of  .$200,000  Ix'hind  in  its 
onward  march  and,  as  we  write,  has  passed  .$2oO,0(X).  The 
little  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  already  secured  $210,000  of  its 
appointed  total  of  .$225,000.  Far  in  the  Northwest,  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  with  $225,000  as  its  aim,  has  reached  that 
sum  and  is  persisting  in  its  splendid  work. 

Virginia,  the  Old  Doiniuiou,  ever  to  the  front  in  good  work,  is 
completing  its  organization  and  has  as  its  goal  $20(),(X)0.  In  a 
single  day  the  city  of  Norfolk  raised  $40,(KK).  Witli  Kke  en- 
thusiasm, Indiaiui  and  Maryland  began  their  campaigns,  the 
one  with  $80,000,  and  tlie  other  Avitli  $85,000,  the  very  first  day. 
Wisconsin  lias  already  turned  in  .$4;i9,00(),  and  probably  before 
this  issue  of  Tnio  Litkh.\kv  Dicrst  goes  to  press  it  will  have  gone 
beyond  its  quota  of  .$450,000.  North  C^arolitui  has  ah*eady 
exceeded  its  allot t<>d  sum  of  $r25.0(X).  Illinois,  whose  State- 
wide organization  has  only  rec(>ntiy  got  fully  under  way,  has 
reported  close  to  half  a  million  dollars.  Ohio,  witli  an  allot- 
inent  something  like  two  million  dollars,  has  passed  the  million 
mark,  alt  ho  the  State  has  not  yet  completed  its  organization  in 
all  the  towns  and  counties. 

The  chairman  of  the  Iowa  committee  AATites  us  that,  while 
tlieir  organization  is  not  yet  c()m])lete(l,  they  are  receiving 
several  thousand  dollars  a  day.  Tiiis  will  be  largely  increased 
when  all  counties  are  organized.  From  California  several  thou- 
sand dollars  hav(>  been  received  direct  within  the  past  few  days, 
including  .$.'U1.70  from  the  Westinghouse  emi)l()yees  of  the  Los 
Angeles  district,  $4()5  from  the  guests  of  Hotel  Leighton,  Los 
Angeles,  and  others.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  treasurers 
for  North  California  and  South  California  will  lu>  found  on  i)age 
17  of  last  week's  issue.  New  York  State  is  still  j)iling  up  its 
total,  and  Roch(>ster,  which  already  has  done  so  much,  is  still 
going  strong,  another  check  for  .$2,010.56  having  just  been 
received  from  the  Rochest(>r  Tinics-Vtiion  to  be  added  to  the 
amounts  it  has  jireviously  collected  from  the  ])eopI(^  of  that  city. 
The  letter  containing  tlu>  chock  says:  "Contriliutious  are  still 
coming  in.  and  no  (loul>t  we  will  send  you  considerably  more 
money  before  tlu^  campaign  closes." 

In  New  .Terst>y,  men,  women,  and  children  are  working  days 
and  nights  to  reach  ((uickly  the  Slate  quota  of  $71M).(MK),  and 
one  little  city.  Montclair,  with  onl\  .iO.OOO  i)oi)ulati()n,  has 
already  turned  in  $65,(KK).  nu)re  than  two  dollars  per  capita, 
while  from  Camden  has  come  a  contribution  of  $100.(KX)  from 


one  man.  Other  towns  and  cities  in  New  Jersey  have  reported 
more  than  one  dollar  per  capita,  and  the  great  cities  in  the 
State  are  yet  to  be  heard  from.  Massachusetts,  aiming  at  a  mil- 
lion, is  close  to  nine  hundred  thousand.  The  far-away  Hawaiian 
Islands  have  turned  in  .$36,000,  while,  in  the  same  mail,  $7,800 
came  from  ice-bound  and  snow-bound  Alaska,  and  with  it  the  en- 
couraging promise  that  Alaska  can  be  counted  on  for  a  great  deal 
more. 

This  week  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  begun  its  drive  throughou<^  the 
United  States  and  is  selling  meals  in  its  caffettieras  everywhere 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Child-Feeding  Fund.  The  result  promises 
to  be  large.  The  American  Railwaj'  Express  Company,  as  we 
write,  reports  that  it  has  placed  posters  on  all  delivery  wagons 
and  in  all  offices.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  posters 
appeared  on  the  wagons  in  New  York  City  .$900  of  contribu- 
tions was  received  in  the  mails. 

Many  smaller  communities  which  have  pre\-iously  sent  gener- 
ous contributions  are  repeating  their  efforts  and  sending  addi- 
tional sums.  "Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  go  over  the  top  with 
more  than  $5,000,"  writes  A.  J.  Frantz,  the  local  treasurer. 
"We  are  trying  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing villages  and  get  them  to  work  for  the  children.     Some  of  us 

expect  to  go  to ,  six  miles  south  from  here  and  wake  them 

up."  And  so  the  enthusiasm  is  spreading  bj^  the  work  of 
missionaries  for  the  Fund.  The  Moline  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch 
.sends  its  fifth  check,  making  a  total  of  $2,166.90,  for  mcmey 
contril)uted  by  tlu'  people  through  that  paper.  The  City 
National  Bank  of  Evanston,  III.,  sends  $3,193.92  raised  by  the 
Evanston  Xeirfs-Index.  From  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the  College 
of  Emporia,  Kansas,  comes  a  draft  of  $2,024.27  contributed  by 
"Every  age  and  class,  from  that  of  a  seventy-year-old  man  who  is 
going  without  breakfast  to  pay  his  share,  to  those  of  several 
hunilred  school  childr(>n  who  brouglit  their  pennies,  nickels,  and 
dimes  to  aid  other  little  kiddies  across  the  sea.  One  Uttle 
girl  earned  three  dollars  by  nuiking  and  selling  corsage  bouquets." 
And  they  all  "feel  very  happy  to  have  done  something  for  the 
starving  children."  Another  town  that  has  found  "great  plea- 
sure in  ha\  ing  a  part  "  in  this  work  is  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  which 
sent,  as  its  first  contribution.  $1,670.69  made  up  by  the  churches, 
high  school.  Women's  Clul),  Masonic  Lodg»>.  and  Red  Cross 
Chai)ter  of  this  small  city  of  four  thousand  people;  and  more 
will  follow. 

The  churches  and  Sundaj'-schools  of  all  denominations 
throughout  the  country  have  continued  to  give  royally,  hun- 
dreds of  them  turning  in  over  a  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
many  of  them  several  thousand  each.  The  pastor  of  the  Plaxtun 
((^)l.i  M.  E.  Community  Church  writes:  "The  Sunday-schools 
of  llaxtun  sent  in  an  otTering  of  .$212.23.  We  felt  pretty  good 
about  this,  after  comparing  ourselves  Avith  other  communities 
much  larger,  but  when  I  discoA'ered  that  the  Fund  had  not 
been  fully  subscribed,  I  immediately  took  steps  to  haAC  our 
Sunday-school  taki>  \ip  a  secoiul  olYering.  This  met  Avith  CAen 
better  success  than  the  first,  and  1  enclose  check  for  .$^371.80 
as  the  second  offering  of  the  Sunday-school  of  Haxtun."  Other 
])asl()rs  write:  "May  tiie  Father  of  Mercies  jirosjjer  your  Christ- 
like work  of  saAing  human  lives";  "!May  your  humanitarian 
efforts  be  crowned  Avith  the  highest  success";  "I  have  neA'er 
in  my  lifetime  seen  or  known  of  a  more  genuine  «>xi)ression  of  real 
(^hristian  generosity  than  in  the  gathering  of  these  gifts"; 
"  In  spite  of  business  conditions  being  Avhat  they  are,  I  haA'e  never 
found  people  .^o  willing  to  give."  These  sentences  from  a  feAV 
churches'  letters  are  tyi)ical  of  hundre(li;. 

Great-hearted  men  and  Avomen  in  communities  which  are 
not  yet  organized  are  urged  to  take  the  matter  up  themsehes, 
at  once,  and  form  a  local  connniftt'e  for  this  emergency  Avork. 
Communicate  Avith  the  Statt-  Chairman  or  Treasurer,  or  if  that 
is  in\|)ossible,  write  for  instructions  and  literature  to  the  Euroi)can 
Relief  Council.   12  Broa<lway.  Xcav  York  City. 

Make  no  more  checks  or  money  orders  payable  to  "The 
Literary  Digest  "  Child-Feedinn  Fund,  and  send  no  more  con- 
tributions to  us  direct,  but  send  them  to  the  State  Treasurers, 

whose  nanu's  and  a<ltlres.s«'s  w«'re  ])iint»'d  for  the  secomi  time- 
on  page  17  of  The  Liter.\ry  DiciKsx  last  Avet-k.  Wo  urge  all 
our  readers  to  keep  up  the  good  woi'k  and  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  degree  with  tlit>  local  organizations  throughout  the 
countrv  until  the  iiitiro  $.33,tM)0.tKX)  is  raised. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHERE   GERMANY  AND   POLAND   CLASH 


NEITHER  GER:\IAXY  XOR  POLAND  is  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  beginning 
ISIarch  13  in  L'pper  Silesia,  it  is  said,  and  whatever  the 
outcome,  the  Paris  SociaUst  UHumanite  doubts  if  war  can  be 
avoided,  for  Upper  Silesia  is  a  considerable  state,  "industrially 
of  great  wealth,  and  is  greedily  longed  for  by  both  the  neigh- 
boring capitalist  countries."  Pan-Germans  and  Pan-Poles  are 
waging  "a  furious  campaign,"  while  the  working  population  is 
equally  in-itated  by  both  parties.  The  Polish  leader  Korvanty 
is  no  less  objectionable  than  the  German  Plebiscite  Commission, 
in  the  A-iew  of  UHumanite,  while  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  in  Germany  pictures  L'^pper  Silesia  as  "a 
battle-field"  where  most  of  the  fighting  is  done  by  two  big 
armies  of  "spies,  agents,  and  propagandists"  altho  occasionally 
"physical  force  and  intimidation  are  used  as  weU/'  and  this 
informant  teUs  us  further  that — 

"Both  pro-Poles  and  pro-Germans  are  either  armed  or  able  to 
obtain  arms  whenever  they  want  them.     Dr.  Escherich,  organizer 
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WHERE    A    NEW   WAR    MAY    START. 

War  between  Germany  and  Poland  is  possible  over  the  result  of  the 
coming  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia,  where  1.169,000  of  the  2.000,000 
inhabitants  speak  PoUsh  and  883,000  speak  both  Polish  and  German. 

of  the  Bavarian  Einwohnerwehr  and  head  of  the  Austro-German 
Orgesch,  visited  Kattowitz,  for  the  Oigesch  has  its  units  in 
Upper  Silesia  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Stores  of 
German  arms  are  being  discovered  continually.  Polish  amis 
are  more  difficult  to  find,  for  most  of  them  are  probably  kept  in 
Poland,  just  across  the  frontier.  The  leader  of  the  Polish 
faction  is  Korvanty,  the  former  Reichstag  deputy.  He  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  agitators,  propagandists,  and  organizers  li\ing. 
There  is  not  a  German  in  Upper  Silesia  worthy  to  be  his  rival. 
"The  number  of  Upper  Silesian  newspapers  printed  in  German 
or  in  Polish  or  sometimes  even  in  both  languages  is  enormous. 
Kattowitz,  a  town  with  about  70,000  inhabitants,  has  more  than 
forty  newspapers,  most  of  them  without  advertisements  and 
with  few  subscribers.  To  say  that  all  these  forty  odd  papers 
are  propagandist  organs  in  the  pay  of  either  faction  (or  perhaps 
even  of  both)  would  probably  be  an  exaggeration,  but  to  say 
that  none  of  them  are  propagandist  organs  -  would  certainly 
be  an  exaggeration  very  much  greater.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them  are  willing  to  sell  themselves  to  the  highest 
bidder.  All  the  Upper  Silesian  papers  are  fond  of  working  uith 
incriminating  documents,  whether  forged  or  genuine,  documents 
of  the  kind  reproduced  in  the  German  White  book — plans  of 
campaign  for  secret  armies,  sales  and  purchases  of  arms  and 
munitions,  lists  of  persons  corruptible  or  corrupted,  accounts 
of  money  spent  on  rewards  or  V)ribes,     In  L'pper  Silesia  one  can 


never  be  sure  whether  any  official  or  journalist  has  not  been 
bought  either  bj'  Germans  or  Poles." 

The  political  war  is  being  waged  to  capture  the  vote  of  the 
masses  of  Upper  Silesia,  who  are  "primitive,  superstitious, 
excitable,  and  intensely  ignorant,"  the  Guardian's  correspondent 
avers,  and  they  are  to  vote  for  Germany  or  for  Poland,  and  to 
"decide  the  aUegianee  of  one  of  the  gi-eatest  industrial  and 
mining  areas  in  the  world,  to  distinguish  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  amid  a  pandemonium  of  outrageous  lying,  a  cess- 
pool of  vile. corruption,  and  an  inferno  of  brutal  intimidation." 
It  can  onlj'  be  by  the  "most  fortunate  and  unlikely  of  accidents" 
that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  wdU  in  any  way  correspond  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  Upper  Silesians  themseh'es,  and  we  read: 

"Poland  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  pro\dnce.  And  yet 
Germany,  or  rather  Prussia,  by  the  injustice  with  which  she  has 
treated  the  miserable,  povertj^-stricken  LTpper  Silesian  masses  and 
the  savagery  with  which  she  has  supprest  their  foolish,  hopeless, 
and  despairing  attempts  to  win  by  insurrection  what  more 
advanced  people  have  won  by  gradual,  united,  and  intelligent 
action — Prussia  by  all  these  things  has  forfeited  all  right  over  the 
province  to  which  she  owes  so  much  of  her  material  wealth. 

"Had  L'^pper  Silesia  been  treated  fairly  during  the  last  few 
decades  there  would  never  have  been  an  Upper  Silesian  problem, 
and  the  plebiscite  would  have  been  as  favorable  to  Germany 
as  the  plebiscite  in  East  Prussia.  But  the  pro-vinee  was  never 
treated  fairly,  and  the  plebiscite  has  given  Poland  a  chance  to 
exploit  this  unfair  treatment.  It  is  not  love  of  Poland  so  much 
as  hatred  of  Prussia  that  is  serving  the  Poles  so  well. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  L'pper  Sile.sians  will  be  worse  ofif  under 
Polish  rule  than  they  have  been  under  German.  But  the  Upper 
Silesian  masses  are  too  primitive  to  understand  this,  and  only 
the  immediate  appeal  and  the  immediate  grievance  move  them." 

That  the  loss  of  L'pper  Silesia  will  be  an  "enormous  calamity 
for  Germany,"  and  "no  enormous  gain  for  Poland,"  is  equally 
certain,  according  to  the  Guardian's  investigator,  who  points 
out  that  "if  the  greatest  mischief  has  been  done  by  Germany 
herself  by  estranging  and  embittering  an  entire  population, 
then  the  second  greatest  mischief  was  done  at  Versailles  when  the 
plebiscite  was  allowed,  for  the  plebiscite  has  left  over  2,000,000 
of  simple,  primitive  folk  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible  agita- 
tors who  are  doing  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  corruption  and 
provocation."  A  Warsaw  correspondent  of  the  Echo  de  Paris 
reports  that  the  Interallied  Plebiscite  Commission  has  published 
the  terms  for  the  plebiscite,  which  he  summarizes  as  foUows: 

"The  right  to  vote  is  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  and  the 
natives  of  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  present 
inhabitants  who  were  born  out  of  the  country  and  who  settled 
in  it  less  than  sixteen  years  ago  have  not  the  right  to  vote.  On 
the  other  hand,  persons  who  were  domiciled  in  Upper  Silesia 
and  later  were  expeUed  by  the  German  authorities  have  a  right 
to  vote." 

Census  figures  show  that  of  the  2,000,000  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Silesia,  1,169,000  speak  a  Polish  dialect  as  their  mother  tongue, 
while  883,000  speak  both  Polish  and  German,  w^e  read  in  the 
Gazette  de  Lausanne,  and  the  number  of  outside  voters  from 
Germany  is  .estimated  at  300,000.  The  religion  of  the  country 
is  Catholic,  so  that  both  in  language  and  religion  the  country  has 
more  affinity  with  Poland  than  with  Germany,  but — 

"For  more  than  seven  centuries,  that  is,  since  1163,  L^pper 
Silesia  has  not  belonged  to  Poland,  and  thus  is  bound  neither  by 
cultural,  economic,  nor  social  ties  to  Poland.  The  electric 
lights  in  every  peasant's  cottage,  the  modern  canal  system,  the 
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baths  in  workmen's  houses,  and  the  great  industries  are  all  the 
result  of  German  energy  and  organization,  as  is  also  the  ad- 
vanced German  social  legislation.  In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
also  some  find  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  Germany,  inas- 
much as  it  imposes  on  that  country  the  discontinuance  of 
compulsory  military  service,  which  is  still  effective  in  Poland." 

The  well-known  French  political  writer,  "Pertinax,"  recalls 
in  UEcho  de  Paris  that  the  plebiscite  is  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
Germans,  for  Upper  Silesia,  with  its  indisputable  majority  of 
Polish  population,  was  originally  assigned  to  the  state  of  Warsaw 
in  the  plan  of  the  Treaty  submitted  to  the  Germans  on  May  7, 
1919.  The  German  delegates  protested  and  Premier  Lloyd 
George  took  their  part,  with  the  result  that  Article  88  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  stipulates  that  a  plebiscite  be  held  in  ten 
different  administrative  districts  of  varipus  orders  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  thus  the  lot  of  the  country  shall  be  determined.  The 
reasons  for  this  amendment  were  two,  according  to  "Pertinax": 

"First,  the  cities  of  Upper  Silesia,  where  the  population  is  of 
greater  cultivation,  are  preponderantly  German.  Secondly, 
Tapper  Silesia  is  one  of  the  great  appanages  of  German  industry. 
In  1918  Upper  Silesian  coal  totaled  2'.i  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
German  coal-production,  let  us  say  43,000,000  tons,  and  the 
reserves  under  the  soil  as  deep  down  as  a  thousand  meters  are 
estimated  at  sixty  milliards  of  tons.  'If  you  wish  Germany 
to  pay  her  indemnity,'  the  word  began  to  be  spread  at  this 
time,  'you  must  let  her  have  Tapper  Silesia. '  And  it  was  added  in  a 
lower  voice:  'Even  if  the  self-determination  of  nations  is  im- 
paired.' The  book  of  Mr.  Keynes  is  full  of  this  kind  of  talk.  For 
more  than  a  year  German  Nationalism  has  clutched  at  the 
prey  it  is  afraid  to  los<>,  at  this  territory  which  was  conquered 
by  Frederick  II.  in  1740-41,  and  which  permits  Germany  to 
encircle  Bohemia  and  to  dominate  the  Danul)ian  countries." 

In  the  Frankfurter  Zeilung  Dr.  Rernhard  Dern})urg  upsets  the 
trite  maxim  that  "there  is  no  sentiment  in  business"  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  world  to  back  Germany  in  her  effort  to  hold  Upper 
Silesia,  because  "they  who  help   llic  Germans    to  hold  l'i)per 


A    OKKMAN     VIKW    OK    IIM'KK     SILKSIA. 

l.\TKH-Ai.i,ii:i)  OiFK  KK  (to  Poli's) — "So  you'vo  vancoli^d  soim>  more 
Oorniau  votes,  liave  you*"  —Siwplicissimiiy  (Miink-li). 

Silesia  serve  not  only  Germany  but  th(>  united  reconstructive 
etTort  of  the  world."  At  (he  same  tinus  he  urges  his  com- 
patriots to  remember  that  th(>y  have  a  mission  in  trying  to  hold 
on  to  I  pper  Silesia,  for  so  they  will  be  protecting  their  lm)thers 
in  tliMt  hiiul  and  working  good  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 


WHAT   BOLSHEVISM   HOPES    FROM 

ISLAM 

SKIRTING  THE  BOLSHEVIK  ABYSS  the  Turks  see 
only  the  realization  of  their  dreams  of  extending  Islam, 
and  not  the  danger  they  incur,  writes  a  Constantinople 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  who  ner\'ously  ad^dses 
the  Western  Powers  that  soon  the  Bolshevik  armies  will  break 


AS     POLAND    SKKS    I  I'PEH    SILESIA. 

Grabbing  the  German  land-grabber. 

— Dziennik  Zwiazkouy  (Chicago). 

the  f(M'ble  barriers  offered  by  the  Kemalist  troops,  and  after  a 
semblance  of  diplomatic  pmirparlcrs  will  set  oiit  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Moslem  world.  His  apprehension  is  also  voiced  by 
other  correspondents  in  the  French  press  who  urge  that  the 
Premiers  of  the  Allied  Powers  wake  up  and  take  notice  of  Bol- 
shevik machinations  instead  of  speiuling  so  much  time  over  their 
individual  conflicts  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Paris  Gaulois  this 
counsel  is  urged  with  the  supporting  argunumt  of  a  speech  de- 
li\-ere(l  by  the  Bolshevik  leader  Zinovieff  at  the  Congress  of 
Baku,  in  which  he  said  that  altho  "infantile  communism"  is  all 
the  Russians  can  expect  from  Moslem  countries,  which  are  the 
poorest  soil  for  their  propaganda,  yet  (here  are  two  capital 
reasons  why  Soviet  Russia  should  bring  its  heaviest  batteries  of 
gold  and  propaganda  to  bear  on  Islam.  The  first  is  that  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki  and  the  Moslems  have  a  common  antag- 
onism to  the  Allies,  either  because  of  Allied  "brutal  iniquity" 
or  because  of  their  tyrannical  colonial  systems,  as,  for  instance, 
in  India  and  in  Egypt.  The  second  reason  is  that  through  lack 
of  Russia  as  a  vast  trade  outlet,  tlu>  commerce  aiul  industry 
of  the  Allies  are  paralyzed,  and  to  make  good  better  the  Russian 
Bolsheviki  should  strike  the  Allies  next  in  their  dominions  and 
colonies.  When  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  India 
rise  in  revolution,  a<'cording  to  Mr.  Zinovieff,  and  the  shops  and 
warehouses  of  all  capitalist  countries  close  their  dooi-s,  then 
Avill  strike  the  hour  of  universal  Bolshevisni.  .\iu)(her  Russian 
leader,  who  is  uiuuimed,  gave  the  (lauloi.^  correspondent  an  out- 
liju>  of  the  Bolshevik  i)rocedure  in  this  matter  as  follows: 

"Foreseeing  our  aims.  l''ngland  sent  her  expediticuuiry  force  to 
Bagdad  at  enormous  linancial  sacritice  shortly  before  the  end" 
of  the  war.  She  wanted  to  bar  the  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
against  us.  She  succeeded  then,  but  this  lime  she  will  fail 
because  we  work  with  a  dilYerent  kind  of  weapon,  and  one  slu' 
can  not  match,  namely,  ju-opagatula.  Through  the  Caucasus, 
Azerbaijan.  Daghestan,  wliicli  are  aln^ady  in  our  pow(>r.  through 
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Persia,  which  will  be  ours  after  the  British  evacuation,  Anatolia, 
which  is  ours,  thanks  to  the  mistakes  of  the  French,  we  shall  gain 
Mesopotamia  and  through  it  Bassora.  Thus  we  shall  have  the 
trade  outlet  we  need,  as  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  are  under  sur- 
veillance, and  Constantinople  can  not  ser\^e  us  greatly  for  this 
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I'cijm  "  L' lllustrazi'nie.  '  Milan. 

MrSTAFA    KEMAL    PASHA, 

Leader  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  head  of  the  Government 
of  Angora,  whose  good  graces  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  seek  to  secure. 
This  portrait,  by  Fabio  ^laurener,  shows  ^Mustafa  Kemal  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  ancient  Ottoman  mercenaries. 


purpose,  even  when  we  occupy  it,  because  of  the  Anglo-French 
fleets  of  the  Mediterranean.  Through  possession  of  Bassora  we 
shall  spread  into  Asia,  and  particularly  into  China — which  will 
become  the  resei'voir  of  our  military  forces." 

The  Gaulois  correspondent  thinks,  however,  that  a  happy 
decision  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  win  Kemal's  friendship  might 
spoil  the  Bolshevik  plans,  and — 

"If  we  bring  him  over  to  our  side,  then  from  the  Caucasus  to 
Persia  the  followers  of  the  Green  flag  will  rid  themselves  of  the 
yoke  that  the  'Reds'  would  be  impotent  to  maintain  through  force. 
This  would  mean  the  collapse  of  their  projects.  .  .  .  The  peace 
conditions  of  the  Kemalists  are  reasonable,  and  instead  of  losing 
time  by  disputes  among  themselves  on  questions  of  influence  or 
concessions— which,  tho  interesting  in  themselves,  fade  before 
the  world-wide  Bolshevik  menace — the  Allied  Premiers  should 
recognize  its  presence  with  calculation." 

A  more  cheerful  report  from  the  Allied  standpoint  is  presented 
by  a  Constantinpole  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who 
thinks  that  Azerbaijan  may  be  soon  rid  of  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
for  the  commissaries  and  the  "Red"  Army  see  their  ranks  dimin- 
ished day  bj'  day  because  of  incessant  desertions.  The  soldiers  say 
they  are  tired  of  "attacks,  uprisings,  and  riots  which  are  of  con- 
tinual occurrence  among  the  Moslem  population,  who  hate  the 
"Russian  Bolsheviki."  This  informant  tells  us  further  that  among 
the  contingents  attacking  the  Bolsheviki  there  are  many  moun- 
taineers from  Daghestan,  Persians,  Georgians,  and  even  Arme- 
nians, which  proves  that  "the  masses  of  the  entire  Caucasus  are 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatens  them." 


CAN  THE  HAPSBURGS  COME  BACK? 

y^:MID  AUSTRIA'S  MISERY  and  the  confusion  of  pro- 
/~\  posals  for  her  rehabilitation,  it  seems  tragically  com- 
-^  ^  ical  to  some  that  the  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  should  be  suggested  as  the  surest  means  of  the  eoiin- 
trj^'s  salvation.  Yet  this  "Utopian  proposition"  is  ardently 
advanced  by  Austrians  of  iutelUgence  and  influence,  among  the 
most  notable  of  whom  perhaps  is  an  eminent  historian,  Pro- 
fessor Theodor  von  Sosuosky,  .who  actually  insists  that  the 
future  welfare  not  only  of  Austria,  but  also  of  Hungary,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania,  and  Jugo-SlaAia  depends  upon  the  recon- 
struction of  the  old  monarchy  on  a  Federal  basis.  Professor 
Sosnosky  outlines  his  project  in  the  London  Morning  Post, 
which  politely  disclaims  editorial  responsibility  for  his  prepos- 
sessions, and  he  frankly  admits  that  the  revival  of  the  Haps- 
burg Empire  could  only  occur  with  the  support  of  England  and 
France.  By  way  of  making  such  a  prospect  more  inviting  to 
these  countries,  he  says  the  realization  of  it  would,  once  and  for 
all,  do  away  with,  any  possibility  of  Austria's  junction  with  Ger- 
manj'.  He  himself  is  of  the  Austrian  group  opposed  to  junction 
with  Germany,  because  that  way  lie  "geographical,  historical, 
and  economic  obstacles";  but  a  revived  Hapsburgian  Austria, 
to  his  mind,  would  not  only  be  better  for  Austria  herself,  but 
also  "for  the  other  countries  in  Europe."  To  make  clear  the 
feasibility  of  his  plan,  he  sets  out  to  show  how  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Roumania,  and  Hungarj'  as  war-born  states  can 
not  properly  survive,  and  he  argues: 

"Just  as  Austria  must  feel  at  every  juncture  that  she  is  but 
a  limbless  trunk,  so  they  must  recognize  that  they  are  onlj' 
trunkless  limbs,  even  if  thej^  do  not  wish  to  admit  it.  Ah'eadj' 
Czecho-Slovalda  is  seething  and  fermenting  in  a  manner  most 
threatening,  while  ^Mr.  Masarj-k,  the  uncrowned  king  of  the 
Czechs  and  formerly  the  prompter  of  President  Wilson,  is  sit- 
ting on  a  volcano  and  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  be 
blown  into  the  air.     The  matter  can  not  be  otherwise,  for  never 


TAMERLANE    REASSURES    ASLV. 

"Cotmtries  of  the  Near  East  and  Far,  let  me  present  Mr.  Trotzky,  the 
only  military  commander  worthy  of  the  name  since  my  day." 

— Die  Muskele  (Vienna). 

yet  has  a  state  been  called  into  existence  with  such  unheard-of 
^^olent  disregard  of  geographical  and  ethnographical  conditions. 
Only  the  unexampled  ignorance  of  these  conditions  shown  by 
President  Wilson,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
entirely  one-sided  whispered  admonitions  of  IMr.  Ma.saryk,  could 
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have  brought  into  existence  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  Czecho- 
slovak kingdom  of  to-day.  Xo  one  agitated  more  against  the 
unnatural  composition  of  the  old  monarchy,  no  one  laid  greater 
stress  on  the  principles  of  nationality  than  the  Czechs.  But 
Avhat  liave  they  themselves  created?  A  state  in  which,  together 
with  barely  7,000,000  Czechs,  must  live  3,500.000  Germans. 
2,000,000  Slovaks,  1,000,000  Magyars,  and  500,000  Poles  and 
Ukrainians;  a  state  in  which  the  ruler.s,  the  Czechs,  form  only 
just  one-half  of  the  entire  population  and  are  only  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  at  the  helm  by  the  most  brutal  terrorism." 

Turning  to  Jugo-Slavia,  this  historian  of  single-track  tendency 
finds  an  equally  gloomy  prospect,  for  the  "age-old  fanatical 
hatred  between  the  Catholic  Croats  and  the  Orthodox  Serbs 
has  only,  of  necessity,  been  whitewashed  over  by  their  common 
Pan-SlaAism,  and  since  this  whitewash  is  beginning  to  fade 
away,  the  rift  between  them  is  sure  to  appear  very  soon."  A 
permanent  powerful  coexistence  of  these  two  races  "appears 
absolutely  impossible."  Just  as  bad,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
professor,  is  the  case  of  Roumania,  "so  enormoush'  extended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,"  and  which  already  contains  the 
seeds  of  internal  dissensions,  for  the  1,500,000  ^Magyars  and  the 
500,000  Germans  among  her  population  "form  too  large  a 
minority  for  her  to  V)e  alile  to  absorb  entirely,  and  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  minority  will  never  cease  to  attempt  to  work 
with  their  compatriots  in  Hungary."  As  regards  Hungarj',  we 
are  told  that  .she  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  Austria,  "a 
limbless  trunk  whose  severed  arteries  are  anxioush'  demanding 
reunion  with  the  limbs  from  which  they  have  been  torn,"  and 
Profes.sor  Sosnoskj'  outlines  his  project  as  follows: 

"In  this  way  the  old  monarchy  might  be  revived,  only,  of 
course,  in  a  shape  quite  different  from  the  old  one.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  slate  anything  definite  as  to  its  shape,  but  the  new 
Austria  might  appear  very  similar  to  that  picture  of  the  future 
which  the  gifted  Hungarian-Roumanian,  Aurel  C.  Popo\"ici,  once 
drew  in  his  work,  'Thi^  I'nrted  Stale  of  Greater  Austria,'  as  th»' 
political  ideal  most  worth  arriving  at,  viz.,  the  Hapsl)urg  Em- 
pire, i.e.,  a  Federal  state,  on  the  basis  of  national  autoimmy, 
regulated  solely  in  accordance  with  ethnographical  standpoints, 
historical  traditions  being  eliminated.  The  new  Austria  would 
then  consist  of  Austria  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  kingdom 
of  lllyria  as  the  remainder  of  the  existing  Jugo-Serb  kingdom 
after  the  Serbs  have  been  eliminated,  and  also  of  the  Grantl 
Duchy  of  Transylvania.  At  tlu^  head  of  this  realm  would  stand 
tht>  Kmperor  of  Austria,  who  vould  be  at  the  same  time  King  of 
Hungary,  of  lllyria,  of  Bohemia,  and  Grand  Duke  of  Transyl- 
vania. That  this  emi)(>ror  would  be  a  member  of  th<>  House  of 
Hapsburg  is  obvious,  because!  that  would  be  the  ancestral 
dynasty  of  all  these  states." 

It  does  occur  to  Professor  Sosnosky  that  objections  may  be 
raised  to  the  "Utopian"  nature  of  his  proposal,  "for  the  very 
reason  that  in  the  Austria  of  to-day,  as  well  as  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts formerly  part  of  th«'  old  monarchy,  with  the  exception  of 
Himgary,  no  one  desires  the  return  of  the  Hapsburgs."  But 
this  alleged  hatred,  he  tells  us,  is  an  artificial  suggestion  made 
on  the  on(>  hand  by  the  Social  Democrats  and  on  the  otht>r  l)y 
the  Pan-Germans  in  order  to  establish  "a  'R«'d'  re)niblic  and 
a  junction  with  G(>rniany."  Because  of  the  impotence  of  Austria 
to-day  and  the  weakness  of  the  other  new  states  and  their 
dependence  on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  we  read  that — 

"This  revival  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  could  only  take  place 
with  the  support  of  tlie  two  paramount  world  Powers.  England 
and  France,  who  should  have  every  reason  to  take  this  solution 
of  the  Austrian  i)roblem  in  hand  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Natural  |)oliti('al  i(l(>as  can  iu)t  be  destroyed,  as  Pohind  has 
shown,  who,  after  having  hovn  thrice  torn  asunder,  has  aris(Mi 
again  after  a  sleep  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

"That,  too,  will  b<>  Austria's  fate,  for  the  concei>tion  of  an 
Austrian  state  is  a  natural  one  and  it  was  the  greatest  political 
blunder  ever  committed  by  diplomats  to  snuLsli.  the  Hapsburg 
Empire.  Now  it  will  have  to  be  built  up  again.  Thf  fanu)us 
saying  of  the  Czech,  Palacky,  'If  Austria  did  not  ahtady  cxisl 
wo  should  hav(>  to  create  it,'  was  no  empty  commoni)lac<',  but 
th(-  uttcnincf  of  ripe  i)()liti('iil  wisdom." 


INDIA'S   NEW   REGIME 

ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  EXPERIMENTS  ever  made 
in  government  came  into  effect  in  India  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Reform  Act  in  the  early  days  of  the 
year,  and  the  fond  hope  of  Enghshmen  is  that  with  its  operation 
India  will  learn  to  "govern  her  own  house  successfully."  The 
workings  of  the  new  Act  are  touched  upon  by  a  contributor  to 
the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  who  reminds  us  that  in  India  there 
are  eight  proAinces,  each  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  ha\"ing 
populations  of  from  20.000.000  to  40,000,000.  Each  of  these 
proAinces  is  to  have  a  Parliament  in  which  the  large  majority 
of  the  members  will  be  Indians,  and  there  will  be  in  addition  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  for  the  whole  of  India,  in  which  the  majority 
also  will  be  Indians.     The  Northern  Whig's  contributor  Avould 


LOW    RATE    OF    THE    Al  STRI.AX    CROWN. 

SKro\D-H.\XD  M.\x  TO  Ex-Kai>kr  Karl — "No.  I  can't  give  you 
anytliiiiR  for  it.  Tliat  kind  of  headgear  is  out  of  fashion  for  good.  But 
if  you  have  an  old  shirt  we  can  do  bu.siness." 

— Hiipsi.n    Clu-isriauia). 

have  mort^  confidence  in  the  Act  if  the  electorate  were  larger, 
but  only  one  in  forty  of  the  millions  in  British  India  will  be  on  the 
voters'  list,  and  this  is  a  serious  matter,  yet  "no  other  way  seems 
l)ossible  in  a  land  where  only  one  man  in  ten  can  read."  As 
the  result  of  the  limited  number  of  eligible  voters  control  will 
pass  to  the  hands  of  the  Brahman  oligarchy,  and  "whether  that 
M  ill  improve  the  lot  of  the  common  people  remains  to  be  seen." 
Thi'  make-up  of  the  Indian  parliaments  and  then*  cour.se  of 
l)rocedure  are  described  as  follows: 

"The  Imperial  Assembly  is  to  consist  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, sevt'uty  of  tlie.se  being  elected  at  the  ballot-boxes,  while  the 
r(>maining  thirty  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government.  Of  these  thirty  ten  are  appointed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  low  castes,  aijd  may  be  of  either  race 

"The  system  under  which  the  provincial  assemblies  will 
function  is  somewhat  complicated.  Certain  departments  of 
administration,  such  as  education,  public  health,  etc.,  are 
designated  as  transfeiTed  subjects,  and  will  be  under  the  control 
of  a  Go^'ernor,  who  may  be  an  Indian,  along  with  two  Indians, 
<lescribed  as  Ministers.  For  the  present  other  departments  are 
reserved,  and  will  hv  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  of  the 
l)rovince  in  council  with  two  otlur  officials,  one  of  whom  will  be 
a  European  and  the  other  an  Indian.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
;i  comtnission  will  be  appointed  to  consider  if  the  time  has  come 
to  increase  tin-  number  of  transft-rred  subjects.  When  there 
are  no  reserved  subjects  left  India  will  have  been  endowed  with 
complete  provincial  self-goverumtnt." 


CHEMICAL   DISARMAMENT 


GERMANY  IS  STILL  UBER  ALLES  in  dye-pro- 
duction. Everybody  Who  is  interested  in  dyestuffs  is 
concerned  about  this.  The  Allied  nations  are  legislating 
about  it,  yet  few  realize  that  the  balance  and  control  of  the 
dj'e  industry  is  an  essential  factor  in  world  disarmament.  Dye- 
factories  are  chemical  plants,  and  to  turn  their  production  from 
dyes  to  explosives  and  poison-gas  is  the  work  of  a  very  brief 
period.  V.  Lefebure,  formerly  British  liaison  officer  with  the 
French  forces,  makes  the  assertion,  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York),  that 
"chemical  disarmament  is  the  crux  of  all  disarmament."  All 
the  more  is  this  so  because  we  can  not  disarm  chemically  by 
destruction.  Guns  may  be  broken  up  and  forts  dismantled,  but 
we  can  not  destroj^  chemical  industry,  because  it  is  essential  to 
the  arts  of  peace.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Lefebure  asserts,  we  mu-st 
disarm  by  preventing  monopoly.  Distribute  the  chemical 
industries  uniformlj^  over  the  world,  instead  of  concentrating 
them  in  Germany,  and  a  menace  to  world  peace  will  be  removed. 
He  believes  that  the  Versailles  Treatj'  contains  the  machinery 
for  doing  this  very  thing.     He  says: 

"The  League  of  Nations  has  instituted  a  definite  commission 
to  consider  the  question  of  world  disarmament.  A  brief  analysis 
reveals  the  fact  that  disarmament  must  cover  three  essential 
factors  in  warfare- — the  combatants,  mechanical  types  of  arma- 
ment, and  war-chemicals. 

"Chemical  armament,  very  generally,  represents  the  actual 
death-dealing  constituents  of  projectiles.  This  must,  however, 
be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the  new  type  of  chemical 
armament  has  become  in  some  cases,  and  may  increasingly 
become,  independent  of  any  special  projectile.  This  is  a  most 
important  item  from  the  point  of  view  of  disarmament.  It 
means  that  the  limitation  of  projectiles  may  not  carry  with  it 
limitation  of  the  chemical  weapon. 

"How  do  normal  disarmament  schemes  apply  to  the  chemical 
type?  This  type  of  weapon  covers,  roughly,  two  classes — 
explosives  and  the  so-called  poison-gases.  Tliey  have  one 
common  characteristic.  This  is  their  peace-time  use.  This 
refuses  to  any  disarmament  scheme  the  right  to  disarm  in  the 
simplest  fashion — that  is,  by  the  total  destruction  of  producing 
capacity.  The  world  must  have  for  normal  development  a  large 
producing  capacity  for  explosives  and  for  the  other  types  of 
chemical  armament.  Germany  produced  practically  everj^ 
ounce  of  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  poison-gas  in 
dje  plants.  The  infinitely  flexible,  almost  instantaneously 
converted  dye  plants  are  a  logical  means  of  production  of  all 
organic  chemical  Aveapons,  including  explosives. 

"We  must  now  stop  to  lay  emphasis  on  a  general  principle. 
There  are  two  methods  of  disarmament.  In  the  first  class  you 
can  disarm  very  simply  by  destroying  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  preventing  their  renewed  growth.  In  the  second 
class,  because  the  means  of  production — the  factories — have  a 
peace-time  function,  you  can  not  disarm  by  destruction.  How, 
then,  can  you  disarm  in  this  case? 

"There  is  only  one  way — it  is  to  insure  that  no  one  country 
possesses  a  monopoly  in  the  means  of  production.  The  brightest 
and  most  telling  war-chemical 'invention  has  no  value  for  and 
no  incidence  upon  warfare  unless  it  can  be  produced  rapidly 
and  in  quantity.  Production  is  the  key  to  its  war-use.  Let 
us  examine  very  briefly,  therefore,  the  world  distribution  of  the 
means  of  production  for  this  new  type  of  weapon.  Before  the 
war  Germany  held  the  almost  absolute  monopoly  of  world 
organic  chemical  production.  Through  this  monopoly  she 
launched  the  poison-gas  campaign,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  the  Allied  reply  was  relatively  feeble.  This  was  not 
due  to  Allied  lack  of  invention,  but  to  lack  of  producing 
capacity. 

"During  the  war,  however,  for  economic  rather  than  military 
reasons,  dye-producing  industries  sprang  up  in  France,  America, 


and  England.  Their  development  was  relatively  feeble,  owing 
to  mimerous  obvious  reasons.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our 
argument  this  development  left  the  world  in  the  following 
situation  regarding  organic  chemical- producing  capacity: 

"The  German  dye  industry,  the  source  of  her  war-chemical 
production,  was  considerably  strengthened.  Other  countries 
were  left  with  promising  but  relatively  feeble  organic  chemical 
resources  which  could  not  immediately,  even  imder  normal 
commercial  conditions,  hope  to  break  the  German  monopol^^ 
In  other  words,  altho  for  most  types  of  armament  the  prewar 
balance  in  favor  of  Germany  was  decreased,  yet  for  this  one  type 
of  chemical  armament  the  German  monopoly  was  strengthened." 

We  are,  therefore,  declares  Mr.  Lefebure,  left  in  face  of  the 
following  situation:  For  most  types  of  armament  the  war  has 
led  to  a  redistribution  of  producing  capacity  in  the  direction  of 
an  equilibrium.  By  diminishing  this  capacity  and  controlling 
and  inspecting  m'c  may  obtain  international  disarmament; 
but  in  chemical  warfare,  the  final  situation  is  just  as  remote  from 
equilibrium  as  before.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  world 
must  have  organic  chemical-producing  capacity,  but  it  can  not 
tolerate  a  monopoly  held  by  those  who  so  drasticalh'  abused  its 
possession.  There  must  be  a  redistribution  before  we  can  claim 
to  have  even  approached  disarmament.  It  would  be  farcical 
to  proceed  with  general  disarmament  schemes  and  to  leave  this 
untouched.  In  other  words,  we  must  break  the  German  mo- 
nopoly.    He  continues: 

"How  can  this  be  achieved?  There  are  two  main  avenues  of 
approach.  The  new-born  dye  industries  of  France,  America, 
and  England,  and  if  you  wish,  other  countries,  must  be  sup- 
ported nationally  through  legislation  and  internationally  through 
some  such  organization  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

"In  America  and  p]ngland  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
dye  industry  is  before  both  coimtries.  The  issiie  is  likely  to  be 
fought  out  on  purely  national  grounds.  This  alone  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  reaUzed  by  all  concerned  that 
they  are  legislating  on  a  matter  which  has  infinitely  more 
than  commercial  significance.  They  are  legislating  on  world 
peace. 

"Chemical  disarmament  is  a  matter  which,  unfortunately, 
non-technical  people  do  not  fully  understand.  They  think  it 
sufficient  to  issue  an  edict  against  the  use  of  poison-gas,  not 
reaUzing  that  this  alone  is  absolutely  futile  as  an  effective 
measure.  You  can  not  prevent  any  discoveries  in  chemical 
warfare,  because,  unlike  the  development  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, such  chemical  discoveries  can  occur,  when  directed  by  a 
trained  mind,  with  the  mere  use  of  a  few  pots,  pans,  beakerS, 
in  any  unguarded  and  unsuspected  locality.  The  redistribu- 
tion of  producing  capacity  is  therefore  critical. 

"Article  168  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provides  for  the 
restriction  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  of  the  manu- 
facture of  war-material  and  of  the  approval  of  those  Powers 
for'  the  continued  existence  of  factories  and  works  for  such 
production  in  Germany. ,  On  these  groimds  it  is  logically  possible 
to  limit  seriously  that  capacity  of  the  German  dj'e  industry 
which  produced  poison-gases  during  the  war  and  may  continue 
to  do  so.  Article  169  provides  for  the  surrender  to  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  of  any  special  plant  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  military  material,  except  such  as  may  be  recog- 
nized as  necessary  for  equipping  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
German  Army.  The  execution  of  this  clause,  if  a  proper  in- 
terpretation of  chemical  armament  be  used,  would  imply  the 
closing  down  of  many  of  the  German  dye  plants  which  produced 
those  huge  quantities  of  poison-gases  during  the  war. 

"We  repeat  that  the  crux  of  all  disarmament  is  the  redistri- 
bution of  organic  chemical  capacity  throughout  the  world.  This 
is,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important  measures  now 
before  the  world,  and,  in  addition,  one  of  the  few  measures  with 
regard  to  which  immediate  action  can  be  taken  toward  the 
stabilization  of  world  peace." 
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MEASURING   THE   EMOTIONS 

THE  USE  of  the  variable  electric  resistance  of  the 
human  body  to  detect  and  record  emotional  disturbances 
is  described  in  Popular  Science  MoniJily  (New  York) 
by  its  English  correspondent,  P.  J.  Risdon.  The  resistance  that 
the  human  system  offers  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  cun-ent 
varies  according  to  the  emotional  condition  of  a  subject.  As 
mental  disturbance  increases,  this  resistance  is  reduced  and 
permits  of  the  passage  of  an  increased  current.  Dr.  A.  D. 
Waller,  the  director  of  the 
physiological  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  London,  has  ap- 
plie<l  the  principle  in  an  inAcn- 
tion  that  actually  measures  the 
emotions  and  that  should  be 
of  considerable  value  to  medi- 
cal men  in  diagnosing  mental 
and  nervous  diseases.  Says  Mr. 
Kisdon: 

"The  apparatus  comprises  a 
system  of  electric  wiring  con- 
nected with  a  galvanometer 
(an  instrument  that  measure's 
variations  in.  an  electric  cur- 
rent ).  A  pair  of  aluminum  disks 
wired  up  to  the  circuit  is  at- 
tached to  the  hand  of  the  sub- 
ject, one  being  placed  against 
the  palm  and  the  other  on  tlic 
back  of  the  hand  and  held  in 
position  by  ru])ber  bands.  Blol- 
ting-paper  soaked  in  salt  water 
is  inserted  between  the  disks  and 
the  hand  to  insure  an  unbroken 
circuit.  A  numlier  of  switches 
enable  the  operator  to  vary  the 
resistance  in  the  circuit  and 
the  amount  of  current  flowing. 

"Now,  the  emotional  re- 
sponse of  different  jxrsons  varies 
greatly,  and,  indeed,  the  re- 
sponse of  any  one  j)erson  varies 
considerably    according    to    the 

time  of  day  or  night  and  to  his  or  her  health.  Consequeullx  tlie 
apparatus  has  lo  l)e  calibrated  or  set  so  that  at  the  comnu-uce- 
ment  of  operations  the  l)ead  of  liglit  [that  serves  as  the  iiuUx  of 
the  galvanometer]  is  at  zero  on  the  scale  while  the  subject  is  jier- 
fectly  quiet  and  free  from  <'X('itemeMt  and  disturbing  iulluences. 

"I  can  not  do  better  than  relate  here  the  t(-.|<  tn  which  Dr. 
Waller  subjected  me. 

"Ui)on  ent(Ting  the  laljonnory.  1  noticed  lliat  t lie  electrician'< 
hands  were  badly  scarred,  and  (luestioiied  him  as  to  whether  il 
was  Dr.  Waller's  doing.  He  riuule  a  motion  of  his  head  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  1  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  armchair. 

"'(\)mi)ose  yourself  and  smoke.'  said  the  doctor. 

"Meanwhile  the  (>lectrodes  Avere  fastened  on  my  left  hand 
and  the  instrument  was  calibrated  until  the  spot  of  light  was 
stationary  at  zero. 

"Without  the  slightest  warning.  Dr.  Waller  then  i)icked  uj) 
a  ))in  about  four  inches  long  and  nuvde  a  lunge  at  my  right  hand 
without  touching  it.  The  bead  of  light  moved  right  to  the 
end  of  the  scale  and  very  slf)wly  retm-ned. 

"Have  y<ni  ever  heard  a  Klaxon  horn  sounded  in  a  laboratory? 
That  was  what  next  happened,  with  the  sain(>  result. 

"Then  Dr.  Waller  really  did  prick  my  hand  with  the  i)in; 
but  the  effect  was  less  ])ronounced  than  when  he  pretended 
to  do  so. 

"Such  is  the  sens*'  of  duty  to  one's  editor,  and  so  ready  to 
suffer  nuist  a  correspondent  be,  that  1  posit ixcly  asked  to  be 
burned  so  as  to  record  tlw  efTect.  Twice'  Dr.  Waller  fumbled 
about  with  matches  and  sent  up  the  bead  of  light.  When  he 
tintally  struck  a  nmtch  and  actually  applied  it.  the  effect  was 
mu«'h  less  i)n»nounc<'(l  than  that  produce'il  by  anticipation  o!' 
a  burn.  In  fact,  the  bead  nu)Ved  so  little  that  some  one 
suggest«'d  a  red-hot  i)oker,  whereupon  the  bead  comph'tely 
disappeared  as  I  thought  of  the  electrician's  hands. 


"  I  was  then  told  to  recompose  myself.  As  the  bead  returned, 
a  pungent  odor,  not  infrequently  encountered  in  laboratories, 
had  the  effect  of  sending  it  up  the  scale  again. 

"Dr.  Waller  next  warned  me  that  he  was  going  behind  to  do 
something  to  me  of  which  I  had  no  conception.  Knowing 
what  had  ah-eady  been  done,  and  what  hadn't,  and  thinking  of 
red-hot  pokers  and  of  the  electrician's  scarred  hands,  the  spot 
of  light  traveled  up  that  .scale  in  a  way  that  made  me  blush  for 
shame  when  I  felt  my  ear  tickled  after  half  a  minute's  suspense. 

"The  last  of  the  experiments  practised  upon  me  consisted  in 
first  composing  myself  until  the  bead  was  steadj'  at  zero.  I 
was  told  to  think  of  something  (other  than  red-hot  pokers)  w^hich 
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EMOTIONS  ARE   BEIN(J    MEASURED. 


had  been  a  cause  of  worry  and  anxiety.  That  was  easy  enough 
— the  only  ditTiculty  was  to  keel)  bae-k  a  crowd  of  thoughts.  I 
began  to  wonder  what  the  editor  would  think  of  my  adventure, 
and  the  bead  of  light  traveled  out  of  sight  and  remained  there 
until  Dr.  Waller  broke  the  spell. 

"So,  an  uni)leasant  taste,  a  fi'eliug  of  nausea — inde'cd.  almost 
anything  that   temporarily  disturbs  equanimity — is  recorded. 

"As  a  result  of  a  gnat  number  of  experiments.  Dr.  Waller 
e-oncludes  that,  as  a  general  rule,  subject  to  some  exceptions, 
anticipation  produces  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  naval  and 
military  officers  and  nu-mbers  of  the  literary,  artistic,  and 
scientitic  jH'ofessions,  and  that  it  is  i)rincipally  mamuil  workers 
wiio  respond  to  actual  experiences  more  than  to  anticipation, 
\\liicii  accords  with  most  preconceived  ideas  ujwn  the  subject. 

"An  imi)ortant  point  about  the  instrument  is  its  calibration. 
When  it  is  set  to  suit  a  certain  person's  temperament,  the 
diagram  of  results  obtained  can  not  be  directly  compared  with 
those  obtained  from  another  jjcrson  for  whom  the  instrument  is 
differently  calibrated.  In  other  words,  altho  zero  on  the  scale 
(where  the  bead  of  light  is  at  rest)  is  always  in  the  same  position, 
that  position  does  not  rejm'sent  the  same  degree  of  equanimity 
for  each  i)erson  who  is  tested. 

"A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  experiments  is  that 
tlu'y  can  be  satisfai'torily  made  only  with  electrodes  or  nu^tal 
disks  on  the  i>alms  of  the  hands  or  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Thus 
the  electrodes  may  be  on  either  side  of  one  palm,  or  one  may 
lie  on  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  the  other  on  the  palm  of  the 
<>i  her  hand. 

"Due  of  the  strangest  features  is  that  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
ject's emotions  is  recorded  Avhether  he  be  conscious  of  any 
enxitiou  and  whether  he  show  any  external  sign  of  it  or  not. 
Indeetl.  pent-up  emotion  e'lTe'ctively  e'e>ne'eale'el  anel  contre)lle'el  is 
iiulje-ateel  in  a  meire  pronotmced  manne'r  than  if  relie'Ve'd  by 
weei)ing;  and  this  applies  equally  lo  other  controlled  emotions." 
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FIGHTING   BREAKERS  WITH   BUBBLES 

THAT  TROUBLED  WATERS  may  be  calmed  with 
oil  is  well  known.  Philip  Brasher  does  it  with  air- 
bubbles,  discharged  from  a  pipe  beneath  the  waves. 
Each  little  globule  of  air  does  its  part,  and  the  combined  action 
of  the  uprushing  shower  is  to  disorganize  the  wave  and  deprive 
it  of  its  power  to  act  as  a  battering-ram.  Robert  G.  Sken-ett, 
who  ■^^Tites  in  The  Compressed  Air  Magazine  (New  York)  of 
Mr.  Brasher's  "air  breakAvater,"  reminds  us  that  practically  no 
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solid  construction  can  be  absolutely  trusted  to  withstand  the 
smashing  force  of  breakers  with  a  big  storm  behind  them.  They 
have  dislodged  and  overturned  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  and 
concrete.  Structures  of  plank  and  piling  they  treat  as  so 
much  kindling-wood.  After  narrating  some  sad  instances  of 
failures  to  fight  the  stormy  seas  with  solid  breakAvaters,  Mr. 
Skerrett  tells  how  Mr.  Brasher  was  led  to  think  of  his  plan  of 
air-bubble  control  by  some  untoward  experiences  of  his  oAvn. 
We  read: 

"Bitter  e.vperience  is  responsible  for  much  that  we  learn 
that  is  worth  Avhile;  and  Philip  Brasher,  a  ciAdl  engineer,  is 
indebted  to  hard  luck  for  the  lesson  that  led  him  to  devise  his 
so-called  compi-est-air  breakwater.  To  protect  a  business 
A'enture  in  which  he  and  others  were  interested  at  Brighton 
Beach,  New  York,  nineteen  years  ago,  there  was  built  a  bulk- 
head to  halt  the  threatening  surf  beating  against  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island.  One  night,  not  long  after  the  defense  was 
finished,  a  storm  smashed  the  structure,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
ruined  a  A\ork  that  represented  an  expenditure  of  $40,000.  It 
was  plain  to  Mr.  Brasher  that  it  would-be  a  waste  of  money  to 
again  rely  upon  a  rigid  bulwark  to  stop  great  mobile  masses  of 
wind-impelled  Avater.  He  felt  that  something  radically  diiJer- 
ent  Avas  needful. 

"HaA'ing  done  his  bit  as  a  cow-puncher  and  an  expert  football 
coach,  he  kncAv  that  a  runaway  steer  or  a  racing  player  could  be 
best  brought  to  earth  by  pulling  his  legs  from  under  him. 

"Somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  inspiration  the  thought 
came  to  him  suddenly,  after  he  had  pondered  the  subject  for  a 
Avhile,  that  comprest  air  injected  into  the  body  of  a  billoAv 
would  serA-e  this  end.  But  before  explaining  the  method  finally 
adopted  by  this  ingenious  engineer  let  us  consider  the  nature 
of  a  deep-Avater  waA^e. 

"Wave-motion,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  transference  of  energy 
by  Aibration,  and  may  or  may  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 


AvaA'e,  induce  an  actual  adA^ance  of  the  wave-mass.  Therefore, 
we  have  AvaAes  of  tAvo  sorts,  those  that  merely  rise  and  fall  by 
reason  of  the  oscillations  of  their  constituent  particles  and  those 
that  tumble  onward  pounding  violently  with  the  force  of  their 
falling  Avaters.  The  oscillatory  AvaA^e  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  a  Aigorously  shaken  blanket.  The  fabric  ripples  from 
the  hands  outward  to  the  farther  edge,  deceiA^ing  the  eye  by  the 
apparent  translation  of  the  material,  but  eA^en  so  the  blanket 
as  a  Avhole  does  not  move  on.  In  a  kindred  manner  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  agitated  in  deep  water  A\athout  the  substance  of 
the  ocean  shifting  its  position. 

"It  is  only  Avhen  the  oscillatory  wave  reaches  shallow  depths, 

where  there  is  not  beneath 
it  an  ample  bed  of  support- 
ing Avater,  that  the  wave 
loses  its  balance,  begins  to 
tumble,  and  its  whole  mass 
is  urged  forward.  At  this 
stage,  the  oscillatory  wave 
is  changed  into  a  Avave 
of  translation,  popularly 
termed  a  breaker,  and  its 
descending  body  becomes 
a  battering-ram  capable  of 
hammering  more  or  less 
A  iolently  any  rigid  obstacle 
standing  in  its  path. 

"From  the  very  start, 
Mr.  Brasher  sought  to  at- 
1  ack  storm-waves  at  a  point 
Avell  off  shore,  Avhile  they 
Avere  rolling  smoothly  on- 
Avard.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  deal  with  the 
tremendous  rush  of  big 
breakers.  And  now  for  the 
method  h\  which  he  dis- 
sipates the  menacing  Avave 
by  comprest  air.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  steer  and 
the  football-runner,  his  line 
of  attack  is  from  below; 
and  his  tripping  agency  is 
a  wall  oi  rising  air-bubbles 
driAen  upAvard  thi'ough  the 
Avater  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 
"As  he  explains:  'The  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  water  is 
changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  continuity  of  the  waA'e  is 
broken  and  it  collapses.  That  is  to  say,  every  particle  of  Avater 
going  to  make  up  a  wave  is  acted  upon  by  a  liody  of  air  capable 
of  lifting  it  and  retarding  its  forAvard  motion.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  water  which  should  floAv  back  to  form  a  base  or  a 
foundation  for  the  next  oncoming  AvaA'e  is  so  delayed  that  the 
succeeding  wave,  finding  no  support,  curls  over  and  breaks.' 

"For  the  subaqueous  distribution  of  his  air  Mr.  Brasher 
employs  a  perforated  pipe  laid  athwart  the  line  of  advance  of  the 
seas  to  be  dealt  Avith.  A  basic  patent  was  gi'anted  l\im  in  1907, 
after  six  years  of  research.  In  the  course  of  that  Avork  he 
established  the  fact  that  waves  of  great  height  could  be  broken 
up  so  that  the  remaining  surge  was  incapable  of  doing  injury. 
"In  the  summer  of  1908  a  fairly  large  plant  Avas  assembled  at 
Crotch  Island,  IVIaine,  Avhere  the  wharf  of  a  quarry  was  so 
exposed  that  boats  could  not  be  loaded  when  the  Avind  was 
from  the  east.  When  put  to  a  crucial  test  the  AvaA'es  Avere 
rolling  in  so  high  that  they  sent  then-  spray  flying  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  along  the  shore.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after 
comprest  air  was  sent  bubbling  surf  ace  ward,  the  water  lying 
inside  of  the  breakwater  Avas  smooth  enough  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  quarry  to  paddle  about  in  a  canoe! 

"The  fourth  application  of  the  system  was  for  a  verj^  different 
service.  It  was  employed  to  shield  the  United  States  steamship 
Yankee  from  the  open  sea  Avhile  being  salvaged.  The  per- 
formance of  the  apparatus  in  that  case  is  said  to  have  been 
exceedingly  helpful  and,  withal,  quite  remarkable." 

The  sah^age  of  ships  is  more  than  cA'er  a  live  question  for  the 
engineering  fraternity,  Mr.  Skerrett  notes.  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  uncertain  factors  in  floating  a  A\Teeked  A'essel  is  the 
state  of  the  sea.  Neither  the  craft  nor  diA'ers  can  do  their  work 
effeetiA'ely  or  safely  Avhen  eA'en  a  moderate  sea  is  running,  and 
this  restricts  operations  and  also  determines  the  season  of  the 
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HOW  THE 
BUBBLES  BREAK 
THE  BREAKERS. 

1.  Air  compressor;  2.  Air 
supply  line  to  breakwater; 
3.  Perforated  pipe  of  break- 
water; 4.  Pier  to  be  pro- 
tected; 5.  Area  of  rough 
water;  6.  Ascendlun  and 
expanding  air  bubbles;  7. 
Area  of  calmed  water. 


year  in  which  the  salvage  efforts  can  be  pushed.  And  now  for 
the  most  spectacular  application  of  this  type  of  sheltering 
barrier,  which  the  WTiter  narrates  as  follows: 

"Some  years  ago  one  of  America's  biggest  oil  companies 
built  a  pier  seaward  for  a  distance  of  4,100  feet  at  El  Segundo, 
California — just  north  of  San  Pedro.  In  February,  five  j'ears 
back,  a  storm  demolished  2,000  feet  of  the  outer  section  of  the 
wharf,  and  there  was  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
next  heavy  blow  would  sound  the  doom  of  the  remaining  2,100 
feet. 

Mr.  Brasher  proposed  a  triple  defense  against  storm-waves 
for  that  very  exposed  pier,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  quite  half  a  million  dollars.  But  his 
plan  was  adopted  only  in  part.  As  installed,  the  pneumatic 
breakwater  was  composed  of  an  arclike  arrangement  of  four-incli 
piping,  having  a  length  of  170  feet,  resting  on  the  seabed  145 
feet  out  from  the  pierhead  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  parallel  with  the  front 
of  the  wharf. 

"To  supplement  the  action  of  the  out- 
lying breakwater,  two  wing  breakwaters 
were  run  on  the  seabed  for  100  feet  in 
line  with  the  face  of  the  pierhead,  and 
projecting  therefrom.  Their  function 
was  to  make  a  second  attack  upon  any 
waves  not  effectually  dealt  with  by  the 
advance  wall  of  air-bubbles.  The  whole 
equipment  had  not  been  in  place  long- 
before  it  was  subjected  to  a  crucial 
test.  In  January  of  1916  a  violent  gah; 
struck  the  Pacific  coast,  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage  to  property. 
The  waves  ranged  in  height  from  12  to 
15  feet,  and  raced  shoi'eward  with  menac- 
ing frequency.  It  was  a  kindred  blow 
that  had  previously  carried  away  2,0(K) 
feet  of  the  pier. 

"For  twenty-three  hours  the  wind  raged  and  the  billows  rolled 
onward  as  if  tliey  would  shaller  any  and  everything  standing 
athwart  their  paths;  and  for  the  same  period  coniijn-st  air  was 
fed  continually  into  the  perforated  conduits  of  the  pneumatic, 
breakwater. 

"From  there  on  the  waves  traveled  alongside  and  through 
the  pilings  without  force  enough  to  wrack  those  supports! 
The  running  of  th(!  compressors  for  the  entire  interval  did  not 
involv(>  an  expens(>  of  more  tlum  $()0;  aiul  the  dock  cam(> 
through  the  tempest  unscathed. 

"Of  course,  great  depth  of  water,  and  the  nature  of  lli«'  sea- 
bed combined  therewith,  may  ])r()hiV)it  the  placing  of  the  break- 
water mains  on  the  bottom,  and  where  such  is  the  case  Mr. 
Brasher  has  provided  an  alternative  scheme  wherein  the  dis- 
charging conduits  are  held  suspended  at  a  predeterniiiUHl  and 
fairly  constant  (iei)lli. 

"Tile  El  Segundo  installation,  whicli  did  such  excellent  service* 
early  in  1916,  and  which  was  in  a  measun*  (>xi)erim(>ntal,  has 
since  been  rei)lace(l,  after  a  year's  trial,  by  an  improved  equij)- 
ment  costing  $a(),()0()  and  capable  of  providing  an  air-wall 
totaling  700  feet  in  length.  The  advance  section  is  250  feet 
out  from  the  i)ierhea(l  an<l  has  a  spread  of  ;}(K)  feet.  At  a  point 
250  feet  in  from  the  i)ierlu!ail,  and  extending  north  and  soutli 
from  the  wharf  on  each  side  for  100  feet,  is  a  second  bulwark; 
and  300  feet  n(>arer  the  slion-  there  is  another  transverse  pneu- 
nuitic  l)reak\vater  of  the  same  span.  The  ol)jecl  of  these  tliree 
air-l)arriers  is  not  only  to  subdue  oncoming  waves,  but  likewise  to 
break  up  [hv  ground-swell,  which  often  interferes  with  th«> 
loading  and  unloading  of  vesM-ls  exposed  to  it  along  the  Pacific 
coast. 

"Finall.w  sliowing  tlm  force  of  exan>]>Ie,  a  foreign  oil  concern 
is  reported  to  have  under  a(l\  iseintMit  tlie  i)lacing  of  an  (>xtensive 
air  l)reakwater  of  the  Brasher  pattern  at  a  point  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  wh(>r(^  the  Atlantic  has  a  free  sweej)  during  the 
prevalence  of  certain  winds. 

"  It  may  be  rtMuarked  that  other  interests  iu  the  British 
Isles  are  seriously  studying  this  type  of  protective  m(>dium  as 
a  substitute  for  the  conventional  breakwater  or  jetty  of  stone 
and  con(!rete. 

"Tlie  world  nuiy  yet  liave  ample  reason  to  rejoice  that  a. 
shattered  bulkhead,  in  1901.  set  Mr.  lirasher  to  pondering  how 
sniasliiiig  seas  niiglit  be  roblied  of  their  destructi\ c  violence. 
Similarly,  tlu>  pneun\atic  engiiu-er  should  l)e  gratifit'd  that  the 
compressor  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  the  needful  disruptive 
eiu'rgy." 


WILL   DEAFNESS   PERSIST? 

/t  Rp]  THE  DEAF  to  be  a  permanent  element  of  the  popu- 
/-\  lation?  Dr.  Best  considers  this  question  in  his  book 
-*-  ^  entitled  "The  Deaf,"  and  concludes  that  there  Is  no 
indication  that  deafness  wiU  disappear  from  the  human  race 
within  any  time  that  we  can  measure.  For  general  purposes, 
he  groups  the  deaf  into  two  broad  classes:  those  whose  hear- 
ing mechanism  has  been  destroyed  through  accident  or  disease 
and  those  who  Avere  born  deaf.  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter 
have  some  hereditary  ear-defect,  and  their  diminution  must 
come  through  eugenical  measm-es.  Says  the  author  of  an  article 
in  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.): 

"The   census  of    1910  reported  43,812  deaf  persons  in  the 
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United  States,  or  a  ratio  of  476  per  million  of  the  population. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  census  of  the  three 
preceding  decades,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  proportion  of 
adventitious  deafness  in  relation  to  the  total  deafness  is  in- 
creasing. This  means  that  it  was  formerly  possible  for  a  large 
numl)er  of  children  to  have  measles,  scarlet-fever,  meningitis, 
and  other  diseases  without  the  distressing  resulting  deafness. 
In  the  light  of  the  great  advance  along  all  lines  of  medical 
treat nu'Ut  during  these  decades,  these  figures  are  surprizing. 
Are  they  another  indication  of  a  decrease  in  the  vital  resistance 
of  the  American  people? 

"Congenital  deafness  comprises  a  little  over  one-third  of  the 
total  amount  of  deafiu>ss.  Follow-up  investigations  were  con- 
ducted after  the  1910  census.  Of  the  34,7<S0  deaf  persons  who 
answ(>red  tlie  questions  sent  out,  10.033.  or  2S.S  per  cent.,  had 
deaf  relations  of  some  kind,  and  8,170,  or  2.5  per  cent.,  had  deaf 
lirothers  or  sisters  or  ancestors.  Among  the  congenitally  deaf 
40.1  per  cent,  had  deaf  brothers  or  sisters  or  ancestors.  whiW- 
4(5.2  per  cent,  had  deaf  uncles,  cousins,  or  «)ther  collat(Tal  kin. 
This  analysis  points  unmistakably  to  defective  germ-plasm  as 
the  source  of  this  type  of  deafness. 

"This  ])roblem  of  deaf  relatives  and  their  connection  with 
congenital  deafness  is  a  very  large  one.  Attention  has  thus  far 
nuiinly  been  focused  on  the  marriages  of  the  deaf  and  the  effect 
on  tli(>  offspring.  The  marriage  of  two  deaf  persons  has  not 
resulti'tl  in  as  large  a  i>rop()rtion  of  deaf  children  as  the  mar- 
riage of  two  persons  belonging  to  the  same  strain  one  of  whom 
is  deaf  and  tlu>  other  not  deaf.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  defect  may  not  be  due  to  the  same  physical  cau.se. 
Each  parent  makes  good  the  defect  of  the  other.  In  consan- 
guineous marriages  this  is  not  don(\  Deafness  being  due  to 
the  same  physical  defect,  marriage  within  the  family  tends  to 
intensify  the  defect.  Deaf-mutism  as  a  hereditary  strain  has 
accordingly  received  the  attention  of  the  eugenist   of  late. 

"In  a  study  made  of  certain  comnuinilies  of  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, marriage  of  relatives  was  found  to  residt  in  11  i^er  cent, 
of  deaf-mut(>s  among  the  children.  In  1880  there  was  a  pro- 
portion of  1  to  25  of  the  whole  population  attticted  thus,  and 
there  has  been  practically  no  diminution  in  this  proportion. 

"It  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
trenitall\-  d«'af  as  far  as  this  depends  on  consanguineous  mar- 
riage. Deaf  persons  are.  as  a  rule,  so  keenly  .-dive  to  their  handi- 
cap that  main  reliance  could  be  placed  on  propaganda  in  prelVr- 
♦•nce  to  legislation  directed  toward  the  decrease  of  this  class  of 
our  i>opulalion." 
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iMALL-TOWX  STUFF"  has  been  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  American  literature  of  1920. 
"Main  Street,"  "Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  "The  Moon-Calf " 
are  the  titles  of  the  chief  of  these  stories.  The  last  of  these 
furnished  the  New  York  Tribune  reviewer  with  a  category  into 
which  he  could  import  another  novel  not  exactly  "small  toAvn," 
but,  like  the  others,  depicting  the  revolt  of  modern  youth  against 
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LULU   BETT   HUGGING    THE    SYMBOL   OF   LOVE. 

"  It  is  the  poison  of  the  '  duty  *  obsession,"  says  Miss  Gale  ill  the 
Xew  Yorli    Tribune,  which    kcei>s    such    women    "  so  long    brow- 
beaten— whether  wives  or  Lulus." 


established  habits  of  life  and  what  he  regards  as  narrowness  of 
vision.  This  "Moon-Calf"  school  leads  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  question  whether  "the  fine  and  acceptable  New 
England  literary  tradition"  is  passing.  "Are  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Far  West  to  be  the  breeding-grounds  of  a  racial  American 
literature,  owing  nothing  to  Europe,  owing  everything  to  the 
soil  and  to  the  observ-^tion  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
building  and  making  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West?"  The  school  does  not  lack  the  big  drum,  and  the  wielders 
of  the  drumJstick  are  not  conspicuous  for  Anglo-Saxon  names. 
Attention  is  called  to  these  facts  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

"In  this  connection  the  publication  in  the  London  X  at  ion.  of  a 


supplement  devoted  to  a  symposium  by  five  American  critics 
'On  American  Books'  ma^^  be  noted.  The  critics  chosen  to  in- 
troduce literary  America  to  literary  England  were  J.  E.  Spingarn, 
Padraic  Colum,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Morris  H.  Cohen,  and  Francis 
Hackett.  The  articles  they  wrote  have  since  been  published  in 
book  form.  In  reviewing  this  booklet.  Prof.  Brander  Matthews 
remarked:  'No  one  of  the  five  belongs  to  the  forthputting  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  which  made  the  energetic  English  language  in  its 
own  image,  etc'  To  this  Mr.  Francis  Hackett,  'one  of  the  aliens,' 
made  a  spirited  and  not  very  conciliatory  reply.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  sides  in  this  literarj^  guerrilla,  or  to  weigh  the 
arguments  in  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken's  contention  that  the  real 
literary  capital  of  America  is  Chicago,  but  what  is  important  is 
that  American  ^\Titers  are  asserting  themselves,  growing  in- 
tensely interested  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  some  are  be- 
ginning to  question  the  long  supremacj'  of  the  Eastern  States. 

"In  London,  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  poet,  has  been  explaining 
America  to  Englishmen,  and  showing  them  'what  1  call  my  map 
of  America,'  in  which  New  England  is  rather  unimportant  and 
the  Middle  West,  the  Far  West,  and  the  great  South  very  "im- 
portant. In  fact,  the  literary  event  of  the  year  that  has  just 
passed  may  be  described  as  the  buoyant  revolt  of  the  Western 
States  against  the  literary  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Who  shall  decide?  While  the  discussion  was  at  its  height  Mrs. 
Wharton  dropt  into  the  field  of  contest  her  subtle,  sensitive,  and 
beautifully  written  'The  Age  of  Innocence.'  Can  the  West 
match  this?  Why  trouble?  Why  argue?  America  is  large 
enough  to  hold  them  all.  And  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world, 
as  the  author  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  remarked." 

The  case  is  summarized  without  local  prejudices  by  William 
Allen  White,  and  so  forcefully  does  he  speak  that  Mr.  Heywood 
Broun  bows  and  hands  over  to  him  his  "Books"  column  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Here  Mr.  White  speculates  on  the  curious 
fact  that  "the  '  back  to  the  farm'  movement  in  literature  and  the 
theater  has  stopt  at  the  country  town."  He  puts  it  pictm'esquely 
thus: 

"It  is  as  if  we  were  trying  to  make  it  from  Broadway  to  the 
earth  in  two  jumps.  And  this  first  jump  is  manifest  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Sinclair  Lewis  book,  'Main  Street,'  in  Floyd 
Dell's  'Moon-Calf,'  in  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  poems,  and  in  Zona 
Gale's  'Miss  Lulu  Bett,'  all  having  an  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
a  common  revulsion  from  the  sex  complex  that  has  obsessed  the 
world  of  letters  in  recent  years. 

"'Main  Street'  stops  at  Gopher  Prairie,  ]Minn.,  to  exhort 
humanity  to  a  love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake;  'Moon-Calf 
cries  out  in  Victory,  111.,  passionately  for  justice,  and  'Miss  Lulu 
Bett,'  of  Portage,  Wis.,  proclaims  with  poignant  comedy  the  joy 
of  woman  in  her  new  liberty.  The  old-fashioned  'hick'  farce 
of  reuben  melodrama,  which  went  to  the  country  town  to  ex- 
pound the  beauties  of  the  simple  hfe  and  homely  virtues,  has 
no  relation  to  these  new  expressions  of  small-town  life.  Small- 
town life  is  used  to-day  not  to  lure  us  'Back  to  Mother's  Knee,' 
but  rather  because  small-toAvn  life  is  a  plastic  medium.  It  is 
used  in  the  drama  and  the  novel  and  free  verse  to  tell  big,  neces- 
sary things  with  compelling,  artistic  ■vigor.  And  Zona  Gale  in 
'Miss  Lulu  Bett'  has  led  the  '  back  to  the  earth  '  movement.  She 
has  Avritten  a  powerful  play,  a  beautiful  play,  and  a  joyful  play, 
the  like  of  which  rarely  has  been  seen  on  our  stage,  and  enmeshes 
in  it  the  cry  of  the  free  woman  of  the  new  day — the  woman  who 
Avould  rather  be  the  beloved  mistress  than  the  neglected  wife. 

"  Dwight  Deacon  is  the  dramatized  incarnation  of  Browning's 
Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband — the  kindly,  jovial,  gentle,  and  cruel 
dub  who  does  not  know  and  never  can  know  and  'never  will 
xmderstand.'  He  is  new  to  the  American  stage,  but  he  is  as  old 
as  Adam  blaming  Eve  for  the  apple — the  stark-naked  he-egotist 
who  thinks  his  wife  is  mad  about  his  clothes! 

''  Dwight  Deacon  had  to  be  a  small-town  man,  a  virtuoiis  and 
loyal  husband,  a  leading  and  respectable  citizen,  a  considerate 
father,  in  order  to  show  the  profundity  of  the  feminine  contempt 
and  the  depth  of  the  feminine  love  for  his  stupidity  and  selfishness. 
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They  know  us,  but  they  love  us.  Lulu  Bell  had  to  go  out  of  the 
city,  she  had  to  get  far  from  all  of  the  sex  sophistication  of  Broad- 
way, to  say  this  great  thing.  Similarly,  Sinclair  Lewis  liad  to 
leave  art-galleries  and  architecture  and  symphony  concerts  and 
all  the  aspirations  toward  beauty  in  the  American  heart  to  A\Tite 
the  cry  for  beauty  that  pervades  'Main  Street.'  The  small  town 
with  its  modern  exteriors  of  civilization — plumbing,  lighting, 
transportation,  and  what  not — imposed  upon  a  more  primitive 
and  less  sophisticated  life,  furnishes  a  new  and  flexible  medium 
in  which  to  express  big,  necessarj-  things. 

"The  fact  that  Zona  Gale  has  done  in  the  drama  what  the 
modern  young  men  and  women  of  the  country  are  trying  in 
fiction  and  poetry  indicates  that  these  modern  Americans  have  a 
real  idea;  they  may  be  exploring  a  path,  'the  old  trail,  the  long 
trail,  the  hard  trail,  the  trail  that  is  alwaj's  new!'" 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  IVTiss  Gale  defends  her 
thesis  that  persons  like  Lulu  Belt  may  remain  "browbeaten  and 
trampled"  on  for  fifteen  years  and  then  emerge.     She  says: 

"'Miss  Lulu  Bett'  is  not  propaganda.  It  does  not  urge  upon 
women  the  desirability  of  going  out  into  the  world.  It  shows  one 
woman,  merely,  waking  up  to  new  values  in  life.  And  it  chances 
to  be  love — and  not  art — which  awakens  ber,  as  from  day  to  day 
continues  to  occur." 

The  fact  that  the  books  concerned  are  published  in  New  York, 
are  read  and  enjoyed  here,  and  that  "Miss  Lulu  Hett"  is  drawing 
the  town,  still  somehow  constitutes  an  indictment  of  New  York 
in  sources  where  a  grievance  is  the  breath  of  an  article.  Their 
authors  are  described  by  Tlie  New  Republic  as  among  the  "candid 
American  writers"  who  "never  cease  to  protest  against  the  bad 
literary  eminence  of  New  York."  The  they  live  here,  "they 
conTinue  to  say,  and  say  truly,  that  this  overgi'own  pulilishing 
center  is  not  in  any  real  sense  the  literary  capital  of  America." 
They  relieve  th(>ir  literary  feelings  against  the  "inditlerence  and 
complacency  of  New  York"  by  declaring  that  "unless  one  has 
lived  in  the  short-grass  country  or  the  Ozarks  or  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  or  New  Mexico  or  Salt  Lake  City  one  can  know 
nothing  about  the  heart  of  America."  They  are  the  ones  who 
exhibit  "some  new  dawn  of  consciousness,"  which  has  brought 
into  our  fiction  "great  treasures  of  national  experience  that 
hitherto  had  been  utilized  mainly  for  pictures(}uesness  or  stock 
sentiment,  the  finer  values  being  thought  worthless  or  vnilgar." 
The  New  Republic  does  not  differ  greatly  from  Mr.  White  except 
that  it  adds  an  admonition  for  New  York: 

"These  masses  of  local  association  have  never  before  been 
taken  so  simply  by  the  novelist ,  or  taken  so  eagerly  by  tlic  public. 
There  is  a  j)ublic  that  wants  its  Main  Street  without  (iiulcct  or 
facet iousness  or  quaintness,  without  mother  written  all  over  every 
chapter  or  the  old  oaken  bucket  installed  in  a  shrine.  This  is 
part,  no  doubt,  of  that  great  novelty  called  democracy,  |)art  of 
tlie  very  recent  discovery  of  the  common  man.  But  it  is  of 
supreme  imjjortance  to  the  llnit(>d  States.  The  new  pioneer  in 
this  country  is  the  man  or  wonum  who,  in  spite  of  New  York, 
brings  provincial  experience  into  esthetic  and  spiritual  and 
above  all  critical  consciousn(>ss,  regardless  of  the  trite  local 
version  of  that  experience  and  regardless  of  tlH>  sugared  version 
to  whicli  editors  have  accustomed  their  remh'rs. 

"Tlie  mor(>  these  new  critical  i)ioneers  make  America  their  own, 
the  fewer  'luckless  Americans'  must  fly  to  the  maternal  apron  of 
Oxford  or  Florence  or  Montniartre.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
desire  for  ideal  order  and  beauty  does  not  remain  unquenchable, 
and  that  the  ultimate  quest  for  Americans  as  well  as  other 
mortals  must  not  b(>  those  ideal  experiences  of  which  Europe  has 
had  its  share.  Hut  the  question  is,  are  we  Americans  or  tT'ans- 
l)lanted  Europeans?  Are  w(>  luckless  and  homesick  exiles  or  are 
we  iMoneers?  The  AnuMicau  soul  may  flutter,  lik(»  Long- 
fellow's. I'.elween  the  smootliest  reju-oduclious  of  Hellas  and  the 
smoothest  restorations  of  Hiawatha.  Neitlier  is  ultimately 
satisfactory.  Yet  it  may  happily  alight,  like  Whistler's  butterfly, 
among  the  wistful  siuipliciti(>s  of  the  East.  The  esthetic  ex- 
jH'rience  of  America,  like  tiie  esthetic  experience  of  Russia,  may 
take  very  little  directly  from  the  orthodox  culture  of  Europe. 
A  subservience  to  that  orthodox  culture  would  certainly  inhibit 
this  country.  But  wh(>tlier  America  is  to  nuike  its  si)iritual  idiom 
from  Florence  and  Oxford  or  Japan  and  Mexico,  its  ])resent 
critical  acceptance  of  its  own  existence  is  its  greatest  triumph  of 
social  imagination.  It  is  the  beginning  of  one  kind  of  national 
fulness  and  integrity,  and  tiiis  is  the  work  of  llu'  no\elisls  who 
liave  'Main  Street'  in  haiul." 


WHEN   THE   EAST   AND   WEST 
ARE   FOOLED 

THAT  CHICAGO  as  well  as  New  York  should  give  her- 
self away  on  the  score  of  theatrical  realism  comes  as  a 
shock  to  Eastern  readers,  seeing  how  much  nearer  the 
supposed  scenes  of  raw  life  the  Western  citj'  is.  It  all  happens 
over  a  play  called  "The  Bat,"  running  simultaneously  in  the  two 
cities.     The  Chicago  Tribune  is  so  cut  up  because  its  own  citizens 
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A  ft  ("r  her  love-affair  y>'M\  Ninian.  Miss  Gale  claims  to  liiiow  per- 
.soiially  certain  "  ovcrslimlowcti.  hrowbcatoii  woinoii.  wives  or  Lulus. 
wlio  in  crises  take  control  of  a  situation  with  an  inspired  hand." 
Here    is    shown    one    woman  "  waking  up  to  new  values  in  life." 


are  "certainly  being  kidded  l)y  «xperts"  that  its  dramatic  critic 
deserts  his  customary  column  and  appears  in  the  editorial  section 
"for  the  benefit  of  such  readi-rs  as  never  have  relied  upon  this 
departnunt  of  The  Trihiun  lor  their  theatrical  intelligence,  but 
may  be  willing  to  do  so."  All  of  which  seems  to  argue  that 
when  the  case  is  urgent  the  dramatic  critic  meekly  accepts  the 
fact  that  he  is  without  honor  in  his  own  column.  Nevertheless, 
he  clears  his  conscience  to  "the  populace  that  is  bulging  the 
walls  of  the  IMncess  Tlu>ater"  to  see  "The  Bat,"  in  this  manner: 

"Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehort  and  Mr.  Avery  Ilopwood.  who 
comi)ih'd  this  theatrical  dauderiiu' — if  it  doesn't  make  it  grow  it 
will  make  it  seem  longer  and  straighter — operate  as  Eusapiti 
I'lilhulino  and  Mr.  Houdini.  The  box-oflice  will  worry  abotit 
what  we  have  to  say,  and  Mr.  Hamnu)nd  has  been  more  than 
kind.  Henc(>  a  presumptuous  editorial  examination  of  the 
popidar  delight. 

"We  iin^sume  Mrs.  Rinehart  and  not  Mr.  Hopwood  was  re- 
spousil>h'  for  the  type  t)f  gunman  in  'The  Bat.'  Or  possibly  it  is 
tlu'  New  York  type.  It  is  very  ladylike.  If  Gyp  the  Blood 
furnished  any  suggestions  to   iNlrs.  Rinehart,  his  favorite  food 
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must  have  been  milk  toast.     A  Chicago  hard-boiled  egg  could 
catch  in  his  teeth  all  the  bullets  such  a  desperado  could  fii-e. 

"Nobody  draws  a  gat  in  *  The  Bat'  except  to  get  it  taken  away 
from  him.  One  bu-d  has  his  taken  away  by  a  person  in  handcuffs. 
The  only  person  a  gun  has  any  danger  for  is  the  person  who  draws 
it.  This  destroys  the  last  vestiges  of  our  sympathy  for  New 
York  in  its  recent  crime  convulsion.  It  must  have  been  terrorized 
by  the  young  men  of  a  school  of  bookkeeping. 

"As  gun  play  'The  Bat'  is  all  kindergarten.  Sophisticated 
peoples  accustomed  to  the  finesse  of  the  movies  and  the  art  of 
W.  H.  Hart,  Tom  Mix.  Harry  Carey,  and  other  two-gun  men 
fear  every  time  one  of  Mrs.  Rinehart's  characters  takes  out  a 

cannon   that    suicide    is 
the  motive. 

"Mrs.  Rinehart  as 
Madame  PaUadino  and 
Mr.  Hopwood  as  Hon- 
dini  are  dealing  essential- 
ly in  table  -  rappings, 
moATing  tables,  spots  of 
light,  gentlemen  break- 
ing into  things  and  out 
of  things,  cabinet  magic, 
ouija  spirits,  and  general 
darkness. 

"These  essentials  have 
no  fundamental  connec- 
tion -R-ith  the  mystery. 
They  exist  for  their  own 
sake.  The  hand  whicli, 
A\dthin  the  hole  in  the 
glass  door,  reaches  for 
the  lock  has  no  connec- 
tion with  a  person,  and  if 
there  were  a  person  the 
person  would  have  no 
connection  with  the  play. 
"It  is  a  simple  and 
successful  formula,  de- 
veloping a  state  of  mind 
by  mechanical  tricks,  by 
imposing  upon  the  im- 
agination the  suggestion 
that  the  characters  may 
be  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  total  darkness  at  any 
time,  and  by  imposing 
upon  the  senses  unex- 
pected noises  which  get 
no  dramatic  value  from  the  substance  of  the  mystery. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  thrills  which  the  audience  experience  have 
no  cause  in  the  action.  They  form  a  series  of  impositions  upon 
credulity.  They  are  not  premonitory.  They  are  distorted  in- 
cidents.    They  are   not   fateful  raps   at   the  door.     They  are 

dissociated  sounds 

"A  talented  spiritualistic  medium  could  take  the  stage  of  the 
Princess  and  produce  all  the  thrills  without  any  play  at  all.  But 
if  it  were  a  Chicago  medium  and  she  needed  any  gun  play,  she 
would  insist  upon  gunmen  who  at  least  would  not  put  their  own 
faces  in  their  own  cannon." 


SINCL.\IR  LEWIS, 

Who  has  taken  "  Main  Street  "  from 

the  Middle-West  town  and  planted 

It  on  the  literaiT  map. 


THE  EXHIBITORS  RETORT— To  take  up  the  retort  before 
the  charge,  in  the  next  article,  we  note  in  The  Exhibitors^  Trade 
Renew  (^New  York)  that  'Sir.  Hampton  is  served  to  a  tu  qiwqne 
by  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Cohen,  president  of  the  JNIotion-Pieture 
Theater  Owners  of  America: 

"Now  as  to  the  exploitation  of  the  picture,  you  must  know 
that  tlie  manufacturers  through  their  publicity  exploitation 
bureaus,  so-called,  furnish  to  the  exhibitor  the  most  risque  and 
often  the  most  ridiculous  plans  for  advertising  and  exploiting 
the  picture.  If  the  exhibitor  were  not  restrained  by  his  common 
sense  and  if  he  were  to  take  literally  the  tons  of  printed  advice 
that  are  hurled  on  him  through  the  publicity  mills  of  the  pro- 
ducers, he  would  be  in  constant  conflict  with  the  penal  law  and 
spend  much  of  his  time  either  in  jail  or  arranging  for  his  bail. 

'.'The  exaggerated  sex  appeal  as  a  sin  against  the  common 
decency  of  the  American  people  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
producer.  Taking  your  own  method  of  reasoning,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  producers  have  misjudged  the  tastes  and 
demands  of  the  public,  "otherwise  why  would  there  be  tliis 
tmiversal  outcry  against  the  low-pitched  appeal  of  the  motion- 
picture  and  against  the  exaggeration  and  degradation  of  sex?" 


WHERE   THE   BLAME   LIES   FOR 
MOVIE   "SEX -STUFF" 

MOTHERS  ARE  HESITATING  before  taking  their 
children  to  the  moAies;  but  mothers  who  formerly  let 
their  cliiklren  go  without  guardianship,  and  even 
thoughtlessly  with  themselves,  are  responsible  for  their  own 
present  consternation.  This  is  the  plain  statement  of  ^Slr. 
Benjamin  B.  Hampton,  president  of  four  big  motion-picture 
companies  in  California,  a  pioneer  in  the  field,  and  ^■itally  in- 
terested in  the  success  of 
the  movie  industry.  The 
reason  for  the  new  ap- 
prehension felt  by  our 
mothers  is  that  so  much 
of  present-day  film  drama 
is  occupied  with  "sex- 
appeal."  "Beulah  La 
Belle,"  the  movie  hero- 
ine, used  to  be  a  "sad 
and  sobby"  figtire;  now 
she  is  "  sex  -  appealing 
with  all  her  might  and 
main."  She  earned  .S.300 
a  week  for  the  former: 
she  gets  $.5,000  for  the 
latter  service  to  art  and 
life.  And  all  because  the 
box-office  says  that  this 
sort  of  fare  is  what  the 
patrons  prefer.  Mr. 
Hampton  tells  in  TIk 
Pictorial  Review  (New 
York)  how  the  real  mo- 
tive of  the  drama  may 
be  so  disguised  that  the 
most  astute  might  fail  to 
see  the  cloven  hoof: 


ZONA   G\LE, 
Who.  in  "Miss  Lulu  Bett,"  opens  the 


door  for  the  domestic  drudge  of  the 
small  town. 

"The  play  is  entitled 
'  The  Sorrows  of  Michael 
Maginnis;    or.    The   Mysterious    Miracle-worker   of   Mud-ville.' 

'"That   can't  be  a  sex-play.'  you  say. 

"Ah,  fair  reader,  you  are  facing  the  highest  form  of  Our  New  Art. 

"To  put  over  a  play  simply  filled  with  sex-appeal  under  the 
guise  of  txplift  drama  is  the  farthest  point  north  in  moving- 
picture  strateg>%  and  therein  lies  the  dangerous  subtlety  of 
present-day  tendencies. 

"In  case  some  one  should  gather  the  impression  that  these 
lines  are  penned  flippantly,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  newspaper 
advertisements  of  moving-picture  theaters.  There  we  will  find 
the  exhibitor's  own  statements  regarding  the  appeal  of  his  mer- 
chandise. So  we  quote  verbatim  from  an  ad  of  a  theater-owner 
who  is  universally  admitted  to  be  highly  successful  in  attracting 
the  largest  audiences.     One  of  his  ads  reads: 

'   "HER  HUSBAND   DREW  THE   GIRL  TO   HIM  AND— 

"'A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth  and  love  and  beauty,  all 
concentrating  like  rays  into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above,  such 
kisses  as  belong  to  early  days.  Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense 
in  concert  move,  and  the  blood  is  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze!' 

"That's  a  nice  kind  of  literary  garbage  to  set  before  a  house- 
hold, isn't  it?  Makes  you  anxious  to  rush  the  kiddies  to  the 
show,  doesn't  it?  Certainly  the  dear  old  sob  days  are  done, 
gone,  and  forgotten. 

"Try  another  sample  of  this  exhibitor's  bid  for  family  trade: 
"COVERED  WITH   KI.SSES— 

"'This  pretty  girl,  so  unlike  his  wife,  her  eyes  lighted  with 
love-flames,  smiling  wantonly,  made  him  feel  that  his  life  had 
melted  to  a  happy  sigh,  and  all  the  world  was  his  on  one  warm 
kiss!     Yet  was  it  worth  whUe? ' 

"Would  you  care  to  let  your  children  read  that  sort  of  stuff? 
The  actual  photoplay  described  in  this  advertisement  will  earn 
between  two  million  and  three  million  dollars.  You  will  ob- 
serve by  this  that  sex-appeal  has  an  attractive  commercial  side. 
It  is  not  entirely  art  for  art's  sake. 
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"Another  snappy  ad  runs  as  follows,  'Does  it  i)ay  to  lovo 
without  question?'  '  If  you  are  in  doubt,  lovo  without  question.' 
'Stop,  look,  love  without  question.'  'All  women  love  without 
question.*  'It  haunts  you  to  love  without  que.stion.'  'It  is 
passion  that  makes  one  love  without  question.'  You'd  hardly 
believe  this  kind  of  advertising  possible,  would  you? 

"Another  exhibitor  displays  a  poster  outside  his  theater  of  a 
wooden-looking  gentleman  in  a  frock  coat  shaking  two  fists  at 
an  open-mouthed  woman,  while  two  little  children,  also  wooden- 
looking,  cling  to  her  skirts. 

"The  text  says: 

"'I  refuse  to  live  with  you  any  longer.     I  denounce  yoii  as 
my  wife — I  will  now  go  to  HER — my  free-lover.'     Thus  speaks 
the  Rev.  Frank  Gordon  in  the 
greatest  of  all  Free- Love  dramas. 

"Another  exhibitor  offers  a 
line-drawing  of  a  young  lady 
wearing  lacy-looking  pajamas, 
and  attempts  to  entice  the 
American  family  into  his  play- 
house by  declaring  that  'The 
Scarlet  Shadow'  'is  the  story 
of  a  girl  who  suffered  because 
of  her  mother's  sins.'  Obvious- 
ly every  mother  will  urge  her 
daughter  to  see  'The  Scarlet 
Shadow'  as  soon  as  possible. 

"The  advertisements  from 
which  we  quote  are  not  excep- 
tional. A  column  or  two  could 
be  filled  with  similar  examples." 

Once  your  local  theater- 
owners  know  that  you  don't 
like  suggestive  sex-plays  and 
that  you  won't  patronize  them, 
says  Mr.  Hampton,  they'll  stop 
exhibiting  them.  "The  remedy 
lies  largely  in  the  delicate  hands 
of  the  women  in  each  and  every 
community,  small  and  large." 
The  producer  gets  his  cue  from 
the  distributor,  and  the  distribu- 
ter is  told  by  the  theater-owner, 
or  exhibitor,  as  he  is  called,  what 
the  public  wants.  The  case  is 
put  this  way: 
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"Say.  Mao,  forgot  that  idoa  of  b(>coniiiifr  a  movie  star!  There 
ain't  nothiii'  in  it  sinco  tlioy  startod  ciutiu'  ilioiii  millioa-a-yoar 
salaries  in  half."  —Gone  Carr  in  the   Now  York   World. 


"There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but  by  and  largo  picture 
manufacturers  would  rather  produce  clean  pictures  than  risque 
pictures. 

"The  manufacturer's  position  is  simple — he  can  not  sell  hob- 
nailed boots  to  the  dancing-slipper  trade.  Nor  can  the  picture- 
maker  sell  drama  or  melodranui  to  audiences  that  hunger  for  sex- 
stuff.  Every  movie  manufacturer  has  had  the  same  experirnco 
— his  decent  dramas  and  nu-lodramas  bring  a  return  of  .S7r),(KK)  to 
$100,000  gross;  a  successful  sex-play  will  run  from  $250,000  to 
$'2,r)00,()00.  'The  box-office  tolls  the  story,'  and  it  doesn't 
have  to  toll  it  very  long  before  the  manufacturer  lu>ars  it: 

"The  j()b])er's  position  is  fairly  neutral.  Ho  passes  along  the 
merchandise  that  is  demanded. 

"Then  we  come  to  the  exhibitor,  the  theater-owner.  Wo 
seem  to  be  getting  close  now  to  the  man  who  is  responsililo  for 
the  kind  of  picture  we  pay  to  entertain  us. 

"It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that,  in  nearly  all  im]K)rtant  linos 
of  manufacturing  except  in  pictures,  the  manufacturer  doniinatos 
the  retailing  situation — or  can  do  so  if  he  chooses  to  follow  the 
well-known  rules  just  mentioned.  Nearly  every  article  of  daily 
use — from  candy  to  hats,  from  shoos  to  ico-boxos^is  subjool  to 
this  commercial  system,  except  pictures.  In  pictun^s,  the  man- 
ufacturer may  make  a  hoaj)  of  noise,  but  in  the  end  he  finds  him- 
self doing  just  about  whatever  (ho  retailor  (that  is,  tiio  exhibitor) 
tells  him  to  do. 

"So  true  is  (his  (hat  during  (ho  past  year  some  of  the  powerful 
manufacturing-distributing  concerns  have  each  bouglU  sevi>ral 
hundred  th(>ators,  and  another  companj'^  has  merged  interests 
with  the  owtier  of  several  huiulrod  (lu>ators. 

"Undoubtedly  the  rotaiU^r  of  motion-pictures  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  |)o('uliarly  great  influence,  and  on  him  rests  an  unusual 
responsil)ility. 

"Many  exhibitors  are  uhmi  of  fine  instincts  and  high  ideals. 


These  men  are  anxious  to  present  clean  plays  to  their  audiences. 
Other  exhibitors  are  like  other  human  beings;  they  are  willing 
to  take  the  easiest  way.  ' 

'•Shall  we  then  blame  present  conditions  on  the  exhibitor? 
Not  so  fast,  please.  Let  us  be  careful  in  our  judgments.  Pause 
a  moment  here  on  Main  Street  and  look  at  two  theaters,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  street.  Hoth  are  well-managed  houses;  clean, 
with  courteous  ushers  and  good  music. 

"Old  man  Tiernan  owns  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
street.  An  experienced,  wise  theater-operator  is  old  Tiernan, 
with  high  ideals.  He  is  showing  a  fine  drama,  made  by  skilful 
men,  from  an  internationally  famous  story  by  an  author  who  was 
knighted  >)y  the  King  of  England.     Forty-nine  people  are  in  fine 

for  the  second  show. 

"Across  the  street  is  the  house 
3f  Gordon.  The  theater  was 
badly  run  down  when  Gordon 
got  it  a  few  months  ago.  F*resto! 
Gordon's  jazz  architects  redeco- 
rated it.  Gordon's  jazz  orchestra 
enlivened  it.  Gordon's  jazz  ads 
re\ived  it. 

"Gordon  is  running  one  of 
our  choicest  suggestive  plaj's. 
Gordon's  ads  describe  the  kisses 
and  embarrassing  situations 
you'll  see  on-  the  screen  in  his 
house.  There  arf  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  men,  women,  and 
children  in  line  for  Gordon's 
second  show.  And  his  matinee 
business  has  doubled  Tieman's 
all  week!  You  know  that  the 
ladies  are  the  matinee  patrons 
of  Our  New  Art.  Perhaps  those 
lines  in  Gordon's  ad  drew  the 
ladies, 

"' — Then  the  beautiful  woman 
said  to  him. 

"'  "My  husband,  I  want  you 
to  be  my  husband  in  6vory  .sense 
of  the  word,  and  I  love  you" — 
yet  he  had  never  seen  her  before 
in  his  life.' 

"Tiernan  needs  no  high- 
powered  telescop*^  to  see  that  line 
across  the  street,  and  his  ambi- 
tious son,  Terence,  needs  no  ad- 
ding-machine  to  tell  him  the  net 
difftTonco  in  dollars  lietween  a 
cue  of  forty-nine  and  a  cue  of  throe  hundn-d  and  fifty-four. 

"Query:  What  sex-play  appears  at  Tieman's  theater  next 
w<>ok?  And  why?  It  does  not  need  a  professor  of  logic  to  givo 
the  answ«'r,  does  it? 

"Isn't  it  all  too  terribly  apparent  just  where  the  blame  rests 
for  the  present  preponderance  of  sex-plays  in  the  movies?  It 
rests  on  you,  madam,  the  respectable,  God-fi-aring  mother  of  a 
family,  and  on  you,  Mrs.  Young  Wife,  and  on  you,  Aunt  Martha, 
and  on  you,  sisters,  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons." 

Government  interference,  censorship,  and  other  organized 
means  of  overseeing  pictures  do  not  appeal  to  ISIr.  Hampton: 

"In  my  opinion  the  way  (o  got  bettor  movies  is  actually  t<» 
register  your  preferences  where  they'll  be  most  appreciated. 
That  is  at  your  local  theater.  Think  of  the  tremendous  power 
wielded  by  the  Geiu>ral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs!  Just 
imagini'  what  (hat  organization  of  millions  of  women  could  do  to 
secure  better  movies.  Why  not  get  all  the  women's  clubs  and 
similar  organizations  in(ores(od?  !-<<>(  each  member  of  each  club 
l)lodge  herself  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  desirability,  or  \\\o 
reverse,  of  at  least  one  picture  a  week — the  opinion  not  to  be 
form(>d  on  hearsay  (nidenco,  but  by  seeing  the  jucturo  herself. 
Then,  so  the  jiledge  would  provide,  she  would  either  see  the 
theater-manag(>r  personally  or  WTite  him  a  letter  and  givo  her 
t>I)inion  of  (he  i)ic(uro.  Also  she  would  ask  her  neighbors  and 
frioiuls  (o  follow  (h(>  same  course. 

"You  will  soon  learn  that  (he  picture  peoi)le  an^  willing  to  co- 
operat(>  with  an  oariu-st.  intt>llig(Mit,  sincere,  broad-minded  move- 
ment'to  move  (ho  movies  upward.' 

"All  (ha(  (ho  movie  nu'u  ask  of  clubwomen  is  that  they  co- 
optTato  with  \\w  ])icturi'-exhibitors  and  producers  iu  creating  a 
sound,  broad  public  opinion." 
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ROUND  ARMS,"  cries  the  Church,  in  effect,  in  taking 
up  the  widely  circulated  appeal  for  reduction  in  the 
world's  miUtary  and  naval  establishments.  Disarma- 
ment, it  is  pleaded,  would  mean  bread  instead  of  bullets,  plow- 
shares instead  of  swords,  and  a  "topsyturvy  world"  would  have 
a  breathing  space  in  which  to  right  itself.  Once  the  churches 
gave  at  least  tacit  adherence  to  the  slogan,  "in  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war";  but  now,  we  are  told,  the  waste  of  war  and 
the  moral  ruin  which  it  spreads  have  awakened  religious  thought 
to  agree  with  Lloyd  George  that  armed  peace  is  "organized 
insanity."  Arms  and  armor  have  too  readily  lent  themselves 
to  the  use  they  were  designed  to  avoid,  it  is  complained,  and 
in  the  present  race  for  military  supremacy  "we  are  pursuing 
the  verj'  course  which  is  most  certain  to  lead  to  the  suicide  of 
civiUzation."*  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew  are  at  one  on  this 
view-point,  and  a  beginning  in  naval  and  military  reduction  is 
urged  as  a  step  toward  world  peace.  From  Rome  comes  the 
message  that  the  Pope  would  rejoice  at  such  a  happy  event. 
Some  would  have  the  United  States  start  the  movement, 
arguing  that  this  country  is  safe  against  attack  and  that  the 
war-racked  nations  of  Europe  would  willingly  accept  our  leader- 
ship. All  would  have  disarmament,  by  whatever  method 
achieved.  To  what  extent  the  movement  has  taken  hold  was 
shown  in  a  symposium  recently  printed  in  the  New  York  World, 
in  which  representatives  of  *all  shades  of  religious  belief  take 
up  the  new  crusade  with  the  same  unanimity  of  spirit  with 
Avhieh  they  answered  the  call  to  arms  in  1917.  In  the  religious 
press  many  writers  regard  the  issue  as  being  Teconomie  as  well  as 
moral,  pointing  to  the  fact  that'  the  price  of  one  battle-ship 
would  save  millions  of  children,  and  that  halving  the  budgets 
proposed  for  armanent  would  check  famine,  save  Europe,  and 
be  a  factor  for  international  amity  and  peace  greater  than  am^ 
council  of  ambassadors  could  otherwise  devise.  None  of  the 
great  nations  can  afford  the  armaments  they  are  now  maintain- 
ing, says  The  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  and  it  urges  that — 

"Now  is  the  time  for  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  speak  in  favor 
of  a  'naval  holiday'  and  the  reduction  of  armaments  in  general. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  'the  way  to  disarm  is  to  disarm.'  And 
when  all  the  great  governments  realize  the  desirability  of  this 
procedure  it  should  not  be  deemed  imi^ossible  to  get  together 
and  find  a  way.  It  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  people  should 
be  asked  to  pay  for  such  incitements  to  their  own  destruction, 
and  it  is  a  deplorable  thing  that  our  country  should  have  such  an 
unenviable  preeminence  and  should  be  setting  such  an  un- 
christian example.  It  does  seem  as  tho  one  theme  concerning 
the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  prc'sent-day  duty  on 
which  all  American  preachers  should  be  able  to  unite  at  the 
beginning  of  this  new  year  is  irt  a  demand  for  American  leader- 
ship in  this  duty  of  hastening  disarmament.  Not  even  America 
can  afford  to  be  regarded  as  'the  leader  in  militarism  and  the 
champion  of  war.'  And  we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  it  will  be 
infamous  if  C^ongress  does  not  authorize  some  union  with  other 
natio.ns  in  a  universal  reduction  of  armies  and  navies,  and  thus 
put  our  great  RepubUc  on  the  side  of  disarmament  and  peace." 

Lately  it  has  seemed  that  America  alone  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  reduction  of  armaments,  thinks  The  Christian  Century  (Dis- 
ciples), but  this  weekly  is  relieved  to  notice  that  "  there  are  signs 
of  approaching  sanity  in  the  councils  of  the  nation."  The  time 
is  ripe  to  proceed  witli  this  great  welfare  scheme,  "and  strong 
affirmations  on  the  part  of  groups  of  citizens  in  this  country  may 
result  in  saving  all  the  money  that  is  needed  to  rehabilitate  a 
broken  and  discouraged  world."     Otherwise, 


"To  go  on  in  the  mad  race  fpr  armaments  means  wasting 
the  money  that  should  be  used  to  restore  the  industries  and  feed 
the  helpless  Uttle  children  who  will  perish  without  help.  This 
is  the  time  to  agitate  world  peace.  When  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  Avar  arise  there  is  no  opportunity.  But  America 
holds  the  key  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  Church  holds 
the  key  to  America.  Men  and  women  who  hate  war  may 
accomplish  more  during  this  new  year  than  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  for  a  generation  afterward." 

And  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  is  clear,  says  The  Lutheran. 
It  is  to  use  his  personal  influence,  wherever  possible,  in  the 
direction  of  international  peace: 

"F^rst,  every  warlike  expression,  every  prediction  of  war  or 
argument  in  favor  of  it,  should  be  challenged  and  combated. 
All  the  selfish  and  sinister  influences  that  are  at  work  against 
any  international  agreement  should  be  met,  checked,  and 
overcome.  This  nefarious  tide  must  be  stemmed  by  a  stronger 
one.  These  deadly  ideas  must  be  displaced  by  sound  and 
healthy  ones.  .  .  .  Only  by  the  use  of  these  methods  can  the 
Christian  idea .  of  peace  among  men  be  brought  nearer  to  a 
practical  rule  of  conduct  in  this  crisis.  The  Christian  citizen's 
duty  is  plain." 

The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian)  argues  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  a  great  navy.  Rather,  "the  voice  of  the 
people  demands  that  America  cast  the  weight  of  its  influence 
on  the  side  of  an  era  of  moderation  and  good  feeling."  Religious 
influences  must  immediately  be  put  to  work,  for,  says  The 
Western  Chrislian  Advocate  (Methodist),  "the  only  safeguard  of 
the  future  against  the  sprouting  of  the  seeds  of  war  that  have 
been  sown  broadcast  is  the  intensive  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tianity that  now  prevails  in  America.  If  this  is  not  done,  there 
will  be  another  w^ar  a\  ithin  the  next  fifty  years  as  sure  as  time 
passes  and  the  years  i-oll  round." 

The  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
movement,  WTites  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Cardinal  Secretarj^  of 
State  at  the  Vatican,  to  the  New  York  World.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Pope  issued  an  appeal  to  the  belligerents 
for  diminution  of  armaments  on  August  16,  1917,  and  adds: 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Holy  See  first  set  forth  such  a 
proposal  and  officially  urged  it,  you  can  imagine  Avith  Avhat 
joy  it  would  hail  the  realization."  "Both  A^ctors  and  losers 
have  discovered  that  war  doesn't  pay,"  declares  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Monitor  (Catholic).  Economic  reasons  alone,  it  says, 
"should  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  Avorld  against  this  mon- 
strous cA'il  of  Avar.  When  to  these  are  added  the  religious 
motives  •  of  universal  brotherhood  and  the  common  love  of 
humanity,  there  is  hope  that  the  conscience  of  humanity  AA'ill 
soon  be  aroused  to  exorcise  this  evil  demon  of  fratricidal  war- 
fare." "Why,  then,  when  all  the  world  is  hungry  for  peace, 
should  Ave  not  make  plowshares  out  of  our  howitzers?"  asks 
The  Jewish  Voice  (St.  Louis).  A  weapon  in  a  man's  hand  is 
"the  best  seed  of  hate  that  can  be  iuA^ented."     So — 

"Let  us  take  the  death-dealing  guns  from  the  hands  of  the 
millions  of  men  and  give  them  useful  tools  of  production.  As 
Jews  we  can  not  view  in  any  other  light  this  disarmament  pro- 
posal. As  Americans  Ave  must  urge  our  country  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  movement.  America's  word  aa  ill'  mean  much  in  the 
council  of  the  nations  even  tho  for  the  time  being  we  are  still  out 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Now  that  'politics  has  adjourned' 
we  shall  surely  be  part  of  the  League  and  our  voice  will  mean 
much.  It  can  mean  much  if  our  deeds  and  oiu*  professions 
harmonize,  but  not  otherwise." 
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ONE    OF    THE    5.000    FEEDING    STATIONS    WHEKK    AMERICAN        FRIENDS"    ARE    FEEDING    GERMAN    CHILDREN. 


THE   CHRISTIAN  "PERIL"  IJN    CHINA 

WHEN  THE  PROFEST  ENEMIES  of  Christianity 
confess  alarm  at  the  progress  it  is  making,  the  Church 
may  well  feel  encouraged  in  its  missionary  work,  says 
The  Living  Church  (Episcopal).  Such  encouragement  comes 
from  China,  where  a  writer  in  The  China  Times,  admits  alarm 
over  the  rapidly  increasing  influence  of  Christianity,  and  sug- 
gests that  steps  be  taken  against  missionary  propaganda. 
According  to  a  translation  made  for  The  Chinese  Recorder  and 
reprinted  in  The  Lirincj  Church,  we  learn  thai  — 

"The  influence  of  Christianity  is  increasingly  felt  in  China. 
Christians  increase  in  number.  Those  who  embrace  the  old 
superstitions,  with  the  exception  of  monks,  ])riests,  and  nuns,  do 
not  have  to  undergo  any  form 
of  initiation  and  consequently 
can  renounc(i  their  religions 
and  regain  their  freetlom  at 
any  time.  But  those  who 
accept  th(»  new  sujx'rstition 
must  submit  to  a  rite  of  in- 
itiation. After  having  re- 
ceived baj)tism  one  becomes 
a  (^hristian.  .lust  as  (lie 
Buddhist  monks  eternally 
are  monks  after  having  l)(>en 
burned  on  the  head,  so  are 
Christians  always  Christians 
after  having  received  bap- 
tism. I  have  seen  many 
l)(>rsons  join  a  Church  and 
have  nevtT  seen  any  one 
leave  a  Church.  Not  only 
so,  but  after  one  idenlilies 
oneself  witii  a  Church  his 
children  and  children's  chil- 
dren all  become  Chrislians 
at  birth.  If  such  a  state  of 
affairs  should  continue,  most 
of  our  i)eoi)le  would  Ixronie 
monks  of  this  new  type  by 
li(>ritage.  The  influence  of 
(Christianity  in  the  West  is 
decr(>asing  from  the  one- 
hundredth  degree  to  zero, 
but  in  China  it  is  increasing 

in  the  reverse  order,  from  zero  to  the  one-hundredth  de- 
gree. So,  in  advocating  democracy,  we  nuist  try  to  spn^ad  popular 
education,  reconstruct  art,  and  at  the  sanu'  time  lessen  the  intiu- 
en(!e  of  n^ligion.  There  are  many  now  who,  in  tiu^r  promotion 
of  the  n(>w  culture,  also  help  to  promo((>  the  new  superstition; 
and  so  Christianity  becom(>s  a  vital  probh'm  of  to-day." 


"FRIENDS"  BEFRIENDING   GERMANY 

THE  CITY  OF  STUTTGART,  Germany,  wiU  care  for 
the  graves  of  American  soldiers  who  died  in  the  city's 
hosi)itals  during  the  war,  it  is  officially  announced,  as 
a  token  of  gratitude  for  aid  given  by  the  Quakers  of  the  United 
States  through  their  relief  agencies.  The  Quakers,  The  Advo- 
cate of  Peace  believes,  "are  the  best-beloved  Americans  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  to-day."  The  Friends,  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, are  doing  just  tlie  sort  of  charity  the  world  needs  now. 
Recently,  it  observes  editorially,  some  striking  facts  have  come 
from  Germany,  "where  fifty  relief-workers  have  just  held  a 
conference  presided  over  by  a  Philadelphian  who  bears  the 
admirable  name  of  Scattergood."     Tho  the  work  did  not  begin 

until  last  March,  the  Quaker 


FOIH     LITTLE    GEUMAN.s    LEAKNINCi     A     NEW 


A  typical  schoolyard  scene.     "  TIuto  aro  thousands  of  schools  In  Ger- 
many whore  the  ehildren  are  learning  to  love    tho  name    of   America 

where  they  tliinK   naturally   of  the  ehildren  of  .\meriea  a.s  their  friends,' 
wfiles  one  woman  en^tajjed  in  tjuaker  relief  work. 


mission  has  supplied  70,000,- 
000  meals  from  its  1,500 
kitchens  through  5,000  feed- 
ing centers  in  OCX)  German 
(•iti(>s.  Tlu'o\igh  its  agencies, 
7(X),(J00  ciiildren  are  fed  daily 
in  nearly  all  i)arts  of  the 
country,  now  including  the 
occupied  zone,  where  the 
American  Army  distributes 
t  he  food  supplied  by  the  mis- 
sion. Similar  work, we  are  in- 
formed, has  been  carried  on 
in  the  British  zone  by  British 
Quakers.  During  the  pres- 
ent 3'ear  it  is  planned  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  relief 
work  to  the  big  industrial 
l)lants,  and  a  beginning  is  to 
be  made  at  the  establishnumt 
of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
l)any.  Plans  have  also  been 
made  for  a  mission  in  the 
Ruhr  coal  basin,  a  project 
which  might  be  interfered 
with,  it  is  feared,  if  the  French  should  extend  their  occupation 
to  that  territory.  However,  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Quakers 
among  the  suffenTS  of  war  is  said  to  be  largely  immune  from 
interruption  by  political  events.  "With  so  much  cleavage  in 
the  worltl,"  The  Republican  remarks. 


KULTUR. 
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'  It  IS  to  the  great  honor  of  the  Society  of  Friends  that  it 
has  made  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity  paramount,  helping 
all  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  surgeon  on  the  battle-field 
mniisters  to  friend  and  to  foe.  The  Quakers  have  helped 
France,  and  they  are  now  helping  Germany;  in  Russia  they 
have  drawn  no  distinction  between  factions  and  have  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all.  They  are  li\nug  up  to  the  great 
tradition  which  in  former  centuries  made  the  Quaker  garb  a 
safe-conduct  in  savage  lands. 

''More  than  this,  tliey  are  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  war 
and  recovering  for  America  the  esteem  which  political  selfish- 
ness has  threatened  to  forfeit.  The  declaration  of  a  German 
statesman  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  humane  endeavors  of  the 
Quakers  had  greatly  changed  feeling  toward  America  was  the 
first  intimation  that  Americans  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
mission  that  has  been  so  modestly  and  so  efficiently  carried  on." 


CHARITY  WITHOUT  TAG  DAYS 

CHARITY  IS  THE  BIGGEST  BUSINESS  in  the  world, 
and,  spiritually  considered,  the  best  paying.     Yet,  until 
recent  years,  it  also  bore  the  distinction  of  being  almost 
entirely  without  organization  or  system.     It  was  managed  in 
haphazard   fashion;    not    seldom    the   overhead   expenses   were 
■  greater  than  the  receipts.     Recognized  method  is  at  work  in  the 
national  organizations  which  devote  themselves  to  social  welfare 
and  the  alleviation  of  want  and  suffering;  but  among  local  wel- 
fare   associations    improA-ement    has    been    slower.     However, 
several  cities— among  them  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville— have  adopted   the  federated  .plan,   under  which  a 
budget  of  the  city's  needs  is  prepared  and  the  various  charities 
are  supported  out  of  a  common  fund  to  which  everj-body  is 
supposed  to  contribute  once  a  year.     It  is  still  a  question  whether 
this  is  the  best  method  to  pursue,  but  opinion  seems,  we  are  told, 
to  be  inclining   to   the  federation  plan.     Federation  workers,' 
writes  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  director  of  the  Welfare  Federation 
of  Cleveland,  in  The  Survey  (New  York),  "are  utterly  opposed 
to  the  gathering  of  money  without  budget  operation,  or  to  its 
distribution  other  than  in  accord  with  a  definite  plan."     Cleve- 
land is  looked  upon  as  the  outstanding  example  of  this  system, 
and  that  city  is  free  from  the  multitudinous  tag  days  which  are 
the  bane  of  unfederated  cities.     Elsewhere  we  are  accustomed 
to  innumerable  personal  appeals  and  to  every  method  of  money 
collecting  which  fancy  can  invent.     To  these  various  and  unend- 
ing solicitations,  we  are  told,  only  a  few  people  give,  and  it  is 
always   the  same  few.     Under   the  federated   plan  the  whole 
public  is  canvassed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  carefully  ar- 
ranged budget.     In  November,  1920,  Cleveland  raised  $4,500,000 
to  finance  the  current  budgets  of  its  local  social-service  agencies 
and  to  meet  its  share  for  State  and  National  organizations  and 
foreign  relief  for  the  year  1921.     More  than  175,000  subscribers 
were  reached.     The  work  was  generaled  by  the  Cleveland  Com- 
munity Fund,  a  body  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Welfare 
Federation,  the  Jewish  Federation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  contributing  public,  and  the  Mayor  and  Director  of  PubUc 
Welfare    as    members    ex-officio.    representing    the    city.     The 
agencies  now  face   the   year  with   budgets   pledged   and   with 
boards  of  directors  and  workers  free  to  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  work  in  hand  and  to  the  problems  which  need 
their  attention.     The  budgets  are  prepared  by  a  Federation 
committee  divided  into  seven  subcommittees,  which  consider 
specified  needs,  .such  as  hospitals,  family  service,  children,  and 
recreation.     These  subcommittees  then  meet  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  and  report  their   total   findings   to  the  board  of 
trustees.     The  final  estimate  is  made  by  the  Community  Fund. 
The  canvass  for  pledges  in  the  November  campaign  was  made 
by  an  organization  consisting  of  three  main  divisions: 

"One,  thirty  teams  of  ten  men  each,  presided  over  by  a  captain 
These  teams  were  assigned  cards  that  had  previously  been  quoted 
and  which  represented  those  of  larger  giving  ability.     Two   an 


industrial  division  of  sixty-seven  teams  which  canvassed  factories 
and  business  houses.     Three,  a  division  which  canvassed  the 
residence  districts.     Through  various  divisions,  the  whole  town 
was  canvassed.     DaUy  luncheon  meetings  were  held  and  reports 
were  posted  showing  progress  of  the  different  teams  and  divi- 
sions toward  their  respective  goals,  and  these  reports  were  given 
in  terms  of  the  percentages  of  total  expectations  from  each  unit. 
"The  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  enterprise  were  pull- 
together  spu-it  and  loyalty.     From  five  to  eight  hundred  people 
were  present  at  each  of  these  daily  meetings,  and  the  enthusiasm 
and  determination  never  wavered.     The  ablest  people  in  the 
city  gave  as  generously  of  their  thought  and  time  as  they  did  of 
their  means;  and  from  every  walk  of  life  there  was  an  equally 
generous  and  loyal  response.     There  is  a  community  heart  and 
will  in  Cleveland.     Its  people  believe  that  they  are  'citizens  of 
no  mean  city.'      The  whole  community  was  in,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  creed." 


DO   WE   WANT  THE   MENNONITES? 

TROUBLOUS   DAYS   may  lie  ahead   of   the   Canadian 
Mennonites  when  they  have  trekked  the  width  of  the 
continent  and  taken  up  a  new  abode  in  Wayne  and 
Greene  counties,  IMississippi.     Governor  Russell  has  welcomed 
them,  and  guaranteed  them  political  and  religious  liberty  under 
the  Constitution;  but  the  American  Legion,  we  are  told,  objects 
to  their  entry  because  the  sect  is  pacifist,  German-speaking,  and, 
it  is  feared,  incapable  of  assimilation  in  the  American  body. 
As  was  told  in  an  article  appearing  in  these  pages  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  the  Mennonites  are  leaving  Canada  because  privileges 
under  which  they  were  excused  from  all  military  duty  and 
permitted    to    maintain    a    German-speaking    sectarian    school 
were  withdrawn.     At  the  time  the  migration  was  proposed  con- 
siderable protest  was  voiced  in  this  country-  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  too  many  communities  unidentified  with  American 
interests.     Time  has  not  tempered  hostility  to  the  sect.     To  the 
members  of  the   Louisiana  and  Mississippi  American   Legion 
posts,  over  whose  protest  Governor  Russell  has  welcomed  the 
Mennonites,  they  are,  as  quoted  in  The  Advocate  of  Peace  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) — 

"Conscientious  objectors,  refusing  to  enter  military-  service. 
They  will  not  assimilate  American  citizenship,  neither  will  they 
allow  themselves  or  their  children  to  be  assimilated  by  the 
American  people.  They  wiU  not  send  their  children  to  public 
schools,  but  teach  them  only  in  German  and  onlv  in  their  private 
schools.  They  speak  German  in  their  daily  com'munication  with 
each  other.  As  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  with  these 
facts  standing  against  them,  they  should  be  barred." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  the  case  of  the 
Mennonites  is  one  of  law.     He  says,  according  to  The  Advocate: 

"I  am  giving  them  a  guaranty  only  of  what  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Umted  States  guarantees  to  every  one  who  enters 
Its  doors  Neither  Governor  nor  State  can  go  behind  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Mennonites  may  be 
conscientious  objectors  to  mihtary  service,  but  President  Wilson 
himself  recognized  ^uch  people  during  the  war  and  made  special 
provision  for  them  I  have  not  opposed  and  shall  not  oppose 
what  IS  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

So,  unless  unforeseen  developments  arise,  the  migration  is 
likely  to  proceed.  A  chill  reception  perhaps  awaits  them,  but 
The  Advocate  of  Peace  declares  that  "one  can  not  refuse  to  pay 
homage  to  a  people  who  for  conviction's  sake  undergo  aU  that 
IS  implied  in  this  transfer."     For 

"They  are  congenital  nonconformists  in  whose  philosophy  of  life 
the  element  of  compromise  is  not  found.     Of  the  worid;  yet  thev 

^r  ""''iVv.  '  ""T  \'  ^™^''''  thrifty,  law-abiding  folk.     The  flood 
of  world  life  rushes  by  them  and  finds  them  as  firmly  anchoredin 

The^wTh"^  1  Ti!^^f  f  "^^^  *^^"-  AnabaptL  ancestors 

Sflti  .n'tv.  r''^'°^  ''  ^  ^«P«^i<^  ^^d  their  ethics  static, 

na.  fism      n?  ^  ^^^T  ''  ««««^dary  to  divine  wiU.  and  their 
pacifism  IS  of  a  logical,  consistent  type." 
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Mgssiiumss^i:^.. 


"Here's  the  loveliest  scene  I  know 
Where  Campbell's  fine  tomatoes  grow 
Each  golden  day  they're  on  their  way 

And  you  and  1  know  where  they  go" 


^Tet  me  show  you  a  picture'' 


Sunrise  on  one  of  Campbell's  tomato 
farms.  The  glowing  fruit  of  the  vine 
hangs  solid  juicy,  red-ripe,  ready  to  be 
picked  and  carried  in  baskets  direct  to 
Campbell's  kitchens  and  made  into  soup 
the  same  day. 

Here  the  pure  juice  is  blended  with 
choice  butter,  granulated  sugar  and  other 
tasty  and  nourishing  ingredients  w^hich 
render  this  delicious  natural  product  even 
more  tempting  and  nutritious. 

You  can  enjoy  this  delightful 
Campbell's  soup  with  its  inviting 
summer-time  flavor,  its  healthfulness,  its 
appetizing  zest,  on  the  home  table  any 
time  at  three  minutes  notice,  even  on 
the  stormiest  vs^inter  day. 

By  serving  it  with  croutons  or  rice  or 
noodles  you  can  make  it  as  hearty  as 
you  please. 

Enjoyed  by  every  one  and  good  for 
all.     Why  not  have  it  for  dinner  today? 


*^AMDEN,  N.J. .U.S.A. 


'*'*'<  Rrt    Nos 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THERE  is  the  rush  of  autumn  to  make 
ready  for  the  long  winter  sleep  in  these 
verses  from  The  New  Witness  (London). 
Sussex  is  an  agricultural  county  of  England, 
the  neighbor  of  the  land  of  Hardy,  the 
novelist,  who  perhaps  helps  us  to  sense  the 
appeal  in  these  lines: 

SUSSEX  SONG 

By  Adrian  Bury 

The  sun  is  bright,  the  wind  is  shrill. 
Loud  sing  tiie  sails  of  Argus  Mill; 
And  chime  the  bells  in  May  field  Tower. 
The  Rilded  vane  of  Rotherflcld 
Shines  like  a  star  across  the  weald 
To  greet  the  morning  hour. 

The  corn  lies  all  about  in  stooks, 
Quick  fly  the  swallows,  slow  the  rooks. 
And  summer  days  arc  nearly  done; 
Soon  will  the  wheat  be  in  the  shed 
To  be  transmuted  into  bread 
Of  life's  communion. 

Slow  moves  the  bee  with  laden  thish. 
The  birds  pass  in  and  out  the  rye. 
And  staring  bulls  stride  o'er  the  leas; 
The  gnats  in  drowsy  chorus  sing 
Where  waters  on  the  red  stone  ring, 
And  wind-songs  fill  the  trees. 

Now  up  the  immemorial  road 

Creaks  an  old  cart  with  heavy  load, 

A  fallen  oak  of  Sussexshire; 

A  graybcard  leads  the  steaming  horse. 

His  hands  like  oaks  are  gnarled  and  coarse. 

His  eyes  like  heather  fire. 

A  grotip  of  gipsies  scamper  down, 
Noisy  and  ragged,  autumn  brown. 
Holding  a  row  of  hungry  palms; 
And  one  so  lovely  dark  and  vain 
She  might  have  been  a  queen  of  Spain 
Now  asks  for  silver  alms. 

Outside  a  gaudy  caravan, 
A  withered  crone,  a  child,  a  man 
Are  gleaning  leaves  and  tinder  wood ; 
For  soon  will  come  the  autumn  rain. 
Tlien  frost  will  harden  field  and  lane 
And  chill  the  lot  of  beggarhood. 

Thehe  is  a  metaphysical  puzzle  here 
that  may  contest  the  poetic  appeal  for 
interest.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
decide  whether  here  is  a  step  beyond 
Villon's  "Ballade  of  Dead  Ladies.' 
11  (I r per' s  for  February  is  the  purveyor: 

CUMULATIVE  DEATH 

By    Si  SAN    M.    BOOGHER 

Where  are  those  others 
That  were  I 
Who  living  die? 

Where  is  the  child 

I  used  to  be. 

Whose  listening  eyes 

Gazed,  finger-lipped. 

Upon  the  world's  surprize? 

Where  now  the  ardent  boy 

Whose  skyey  youth 

Consumed  itself  in  sums  of  Irutli? 

Where  the  man 

Who  learned  at  last 

To  walk  the  world 

With  eyes  downcast 

From  stars? 

AVhere  lie 

These  shadowy  others 

That  wiTc  r.' 

What  mounds  not  made  with  hands 


Are  liiddcn  in  the  years 

Througii  whicli  life 

Masquerades  with  bells  and  fife?   .   .   . 

Life,  the  jester  at  the  court  of  fate, 

Who  sobs  beneath  his  laughing  breath 

"I,  Life,  am  cumulative  death!" 

Little  wintry  gems  appear  in  Con- 
temporary Verse  (February),  the  gift  of  old 
friends.  They  are  seasonal  and  cheerful 
for  dark  days: 

COURAGE 

By  William  Alexander  Percy 

Into  a  brown  wood  flew  a  brown  bird 

In  the  winter  time: 
The  sky  was  dark  with  snow  imfallen, 

The  leaves  were  bent  with  rime. 

Once  north  he  flew,  once  south  he  flew, 

He  perched  in  a  naked  tree. 
He  looked  into  the  dreary  dusk 

And  whistled  merriJy. 

ICE 

By  Margaret  McKenney 

One  that  I  love 

Has  wounded  me. 

And  over  my  love 

Has  spread  a  film. 

As  ice  on  a  lake 

Changes  the  surface 

Without  altering  the  depths. 


If  the  new  versifiers  would  sometimes 
capture  some  of  the  magic  that  still  attends 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  find  the 
old  ways  satisfactory  for  their  purpose,  we 
as  well,  doubtless,  as  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
where  we  find  this  one,  could  not  find  wel- 
coming columns  enough: 

AN  ECHO   FROM  HORACE 

Lusisli  satis,  edisii  satis,  alque  bibisti: 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Take  away  the  dancing-girls,  quench  the  lights, 
remove 
Golden  cups  and  garlands  sere,  all  the  feast; 
away 
Lutes  and  lyres  and  Lalage;  close  the  gates,  above 
Write  upon  the  lintel  this:   Time  is  done  for  play! 
Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  of  love,  eaten,  drunk;  the  show 
Ends  at  last — 'twas  long  enough — time  it  is  to  go. 

Thou  hast  played — ah!  heart,  how  long!     Past  all 

coimt  were  they — 
tJirls  of  gold  and  ivory,  bosomed  deep,  all  snow. 
Leopard-swift,  and  velvet-loined,  bronze  for  hair, 

mild  clay 
Turning  at  a  toucli  to  flame,  tense  as  a  strung 

bow; 
Cruel  as  the  circling  hawk,  tame  at  last  as  dove: 
Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  and  more  than  enough  of 

love. 

Thou  hast  eaten  peacocks'  tongues,  fed  thy  carj) 

with  slaves. 
Nests  of  Asiatic  birds,  brought  from  far  Cathay. 
Umbrian  boars,  and  mullet  roes,  snatched  from 

stormy  waves. 
Half  thy  father's  lands  have  gone  one  strange 

meal  to  pay; 
For  a  morsel  on  thy  i)latc  ravished  sea  and  shore; 
Thou  hast  eaten,  'tis  enougli^thou  shalt  eat  no 

more. 

Thou  hast  drunk — how  hast  thou  drunk!  mighty 
vats,  whole  seas, 
\iiieyar(ls  i)uri)ling  half  a  world  turned  to  gold 
tliy  throat, 


Falernian,  true  Massic,  the  gods'  own  vintages, 
Lakes  thou  swallowed,  deep  enough  galleys  tall 

to  float; 
Wlldness,  wonder,  wisdom,  all,  drunkenness  divine, 
AH  that  dreams  witliin  the  grape,  madness,  too, 

were  tliine. 

Time  it  is  to  go  and  sleep — draw  the  curtains  close- — 
Tender    strings    shall    lure    thee    still — mellow 

flutes  be  blown. 
Still  the  spring  shall  shower  down  on  thy  coucli 

the  rose. 
Still  the  laurels  crown  your  head  where  you 

dream  alone. 
Thou  didst  play,  and  thou  didst  eat,  thou  hast 

drunken  deep:  '  ■ 

Time  at  last  it  is  to  go,  time  it  is  to  sleep. 

Not  to  rob  wdnter  of  her  due,  we  must 
allow  her  to  speak  in  other  than  reflective 
moods,  and  here  again  Contemporary  Verse 
supplies  the  means: 

THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE  NORTH 

By  Stokely  S.  Fisher 
Oh,  boisterous  winds  of  winter,  wild  and  free! 

How  whirls  the  dizzy  snow  in  bold  deUght 
Among  blithe  willows  dancing  all  in  glee! 
Bleak  billows  climb  the  icy  ledges  white ; 
Strong,  gnarled  oaks  reel  upon  the  rugged  height ; 
From    rumbling    woodlands    throbbing    laughter 

breaks. 
Rolling  in  thunder;   and  the  wide  waste  shakes 
With    shouts    delirious.     Oh.    what    trumpets 
blow! 
Stern  Force  the  stormy  throne  of  Nature  takes, 
For  Odin  rides  the  Northwind,  robed  in  snow. 

Across  the  sky,  a  torn,  tempestuous  sea, 

Leap  clouds,  hurled  onward  by  resistless  might. 

Huge,  shattered  wrecks.     In  air  vast  fantoms  flee 
Driven  by  shapes  of  fear,  and  siiriek  in  fright 
From  gloom  that  drops  in  smothering  snow  like 
night. 

The  ghostly  valleys  tumble,  wrilliing  lakes 

Upheaved  by  twisting  of  colos.sal  snakes. 

Vague    wrestUng    forms,     enormous    wraiths; 
and  oh, 

The  solid  earth  with  shock  of  conflict  quakes. 
For  Odin  rides  the  Northwind,  robed  in  snow 

What  overpowering  rush  of  harmony 

Where  shadowy  wings  beat  loud  in  sudden  flight 
Rough-sounding  surges!     Slu-ill  to  roaring  tree 

The  thin  wire  answers;   myriad  flngers  smite 

From  trembling  strings  a  music  infinite — 
Soul-quelling  revelation — rhythm  that  makes 
The  blood  stop,  awed !    Hark !    Moans  of  all  heart- 
aches. 

Glad  cries   of  triumph,   shouts    that    revelers 
know! 
The  world  a  harp  to  every  passion  wakes. 

For  Odin  rides  the  Northwind,  robed  in  snow. 

Nature  and  human  life  divide  our  at- 
tention this  week,  nature  having  rather  the 
hon's  share,  so  we  close  with  this  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

HUNTER'S  MOON 

By  Basil  E.  Ebers 
Now  the  full  splendor  of  Diana's  breast 

Gleams,  a  great  pearl,  through  the  unshielding 

trees; 
And  swift  her  arrows  will  the  goddess  seize 
To  hasten  forth  upon  her  nightly  quest 
Of  fresh  adventure,  for  no  languorous  rest 

On  cloud-soft  couch  she  seeks — the  chase  will 

please 
Better  her  eager  limbs ;   in  rushing  breeze 
Or  frost-still  air  delighting,  down  the  west 
Her  silver  s?,ndals  outspeed  many  a  star. 
And  many  mortals  on  the  eaith  below. 

Catching  from  her  far  horn  an  echoing  bar 
Or  pierced  by  o'ershot  arrow  from  her  bow. 

Seized    with    the   hunter's    madness,    in    their 

dreams 
Follow  enchanted  trails  blazed  by  her  beams. 
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Mood  Change  Chart 

An  Analysis   of  Your   Mental    Reactions   to    Music,   as    Rk-Created  by  the 
New    Edison,  "the  Phonograph  with  a  Soul." 


J'rcm  uttual  phttigraph 

l.tken  (it  K'liion  Shap, 

NfW  rorH  Citf 

The  First  Man 
to  Fill  Out  The 
Mood  Change  Chart 


William  J.  Burns 

Head  of  The  Wm.  J.  ISiirns 

International  Detective 

Agency 

WH  EN  tlieMooil  Change 
Chart  was  printed,  Mr. 
Kdison  said  "Who  is  tlie  most 
.sf)phistic-ated  man  in  New 
York  ?  Tliat  man  will  W  an 
ideal  suhject  for  the  Muoil 
Chancre  Test  because  lie  will 


be    the    least    susceptible    to 
emotion. ' ' 

Mr.  Edison  selected  William 
J.  Hums,  the  great  iletec- 
tive,  as  tlie  most  sophisticated 
man.  Mr.  Burns'  chart  is  re- 
produced. Mr.  I'.ilison  needs 
thousands  of  diarts  because  his 
research  work  must  be  con- 
ducted on  the  law  of  averages. 


Date  of  Test  ^^^^   /  ^'^ -'^ 
1.  Place^-*^-^^-^  h^^ 

5.    fVhat  was  your  mood  im- 
mediately Preceding  test? 

\  Home  or  K'lure) 

2.  Time  ourt  x  in  j«i.<ir») 

{MarkKI 

If  stittort) 

Morning  ZL     Afternoon  jg- 
Eveniiig  □ 
3.  Weather  {Mark  x  i«  «-<i«) 

Serious  or       ^ 
Ciay                 □ 

\Vorricd  or  P] 
Carefree        □ 

Dull      -1        Cold      B 

Brj<j.it    [Z.          VN  arm    Q 

Depressed  or  Q 

Nervous  or  □ 

4.  iVhat  kind  of  music  did  you 

Exhilarated     □ 

Composed     □ 

fee!  like  hearinsi?  yhurk  aii  a,ords 

which  aeseribe  iKcA  mKsiV  teith  X  in  l^nare). 

Tender  ^i  Vivacious  I]  Joyous  □ 

Solemn  Q  •'V'ajcs-tic   Q  Weird  n 

Sooth  insj  ^ 
:Vlarty  nvxciting   Q  ^''^     □ 

Katiyrued  or    [j     Sad  or            □ 
Unfatlgued     D     Joyful            D 

Discouraged   □ 

Simple    r]D.''eamy    [J  Sad    •    □ 

or  Optimistic  □ 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  test,  what  were  your  most  noticeable  mood 

changes  ? 

(Seriou.-'  to  guy,   ;iay  t^  seriou?,    worried  to  carefree,   ncr\'Ou.s  to  composed,  etc.) 
MOOD    C  H  A  N  G  K  Rh-CnEATioN  Causing  Such  Change 

7.  Please  comment  on  manner  in  which  mood  changes  occurred: 

Signed  (^^l  /2Wv-^ 


Hltiiii  fill  in,   iii;ifdtiJ  kanJ    lo 
EJisort   iUaUr. 

Ml  SIC  Reskarch  Dkp.^rtmknt 

Edison  E.ahoratories 

Ohancf,    N.   J. 


Address 


Will  You  Join  Mr.  Edison  in  an  Experiment  ? 


i 


24U0  years  a^n,  Confucius  called  music  "The  .sacred 
tongue  of  God."  4U0  years  ago,  Martin  Luther  .saitl : 
Music  is  the  only  art  that  can  calm  the  agitations  of 
the  soul."  116  years  ago,  Napoleon  said:  "Music  is 
the  art  to  which  law  makers  ought  to  give  the  greatest 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Kdison  has  recently  produced  a  new  phono- 
graph of  such  perfect  realism  that  its  Rk-Creation  of 
music  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  original  music. 
As  a  result  of  this  woinlerful  nvw  invention,  every  home 
can  now  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  the  world's  best  music. 

For  many  centuries,  t!-.e  power  of  music  has  been 
appreciated  but  never  has  it  been  fully  understood. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  classifying  the 
effects  of  music  on  the  minds  and  moods  of  mankind, 
Mr.    Edison    has   associated  with   himself  world-famed 


psychologists.  Much  research  work  has  already  been 
done.  Will  you  assist  by  analyzing  your  own  mental 
reactions  to  music,  and  those  of  as  many  friends,  as  you 
can  interest  in  the  work  .''  Your  co-operation  will  be 
appreciated  by  Mr.   Edison  and  his  associates. 

Please  examine  the  chart  that  is  reproduced  above. 
The  Edison  dealer  in  your  locality  will  furnish  you  as 
many  of  these  charts  as  you  require. 

If  you  do  not  own  a  New  Edison,  the  Edison  dealer 
in  your  locality  will  welcome  your  making  the  test  in 
his  store.  Should  you  like  to  call  in  some  of  your 
friends,  the  Edison  dealer  will  probably  be  willing  to 
loan  you  an  instrument  and  the  necessary  Re-Crea- 
Tro^s,  so  that  you  can  make  the  test  in  your  own 
home.  Watch  for  his  announcement  in  your  local 
newspaper.      Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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WORLD-WIDE  '  TRADE  -  FACTS 


SURVEY   OF   FRENCH   ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

(By  the  French  Commission  in  the  United  States) 

THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE'S  STATEMENT  is  used  to  ^eat  advantage  in  connection  with  certain  crops  to 

IN  ITS  STATEIMENT  for  the  week  ending  December  30,  f^Pl^f  ^^^J'^^^^  nitrates  as  a  fertilizer.     Its  increased  production 

1920,   the   Bank  of   France  reports  a  further  small  gain  has  already  caused  an  important  reduction  m  Prance's  imports 

in  its  gold  item  of  291,000  francs.     The  silver  item  also  is      ^^  nitrates. 

reported   as   having   gained   565,000   francs.     Note   cu-culation  PranPFN   FORFTPN   TRAnp 

expanded    457,237,000    francs.     This     is     the    first    expansion  l<KAJ>ICl^b   I-UKJ^IO^IN    IKADb 

noted  for  some  time.     The  statement  in  detail  follows:  Statistics  published   by  the  Bureau   of  Customs  concerning 

December  .W,  1920       Changes  for  Week  France's  foreign   trade   from  January   1    to   October  31,    1920, 

Gold  Holdings                                    Francs                        Francs  show  that  the  marked  improvement  in  France's  position  already 

In  France 3,.55 1,901, 769           Inc.         291,000  noted  in  this  field  is  continuing.     The  value  of  imports  durine 

^^'•^^'^ l.»48,367,056                     ^'^  ^^ange  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^^j  29.798,516,000  francs 

Total .' 5,.500,268,825          Inc.         291,000  against  27,397,770,000  francs  during  the  corresponding  period 

^discounted.:::::::::::::::::     3,308:S298          III:    55,ui!Z  of  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  2.386,740,000  francs.    Total 

Advances 2,201,794,000           Dec.   28,742,000  exports  in  the  same  period  are  valued  at  18,890,263,000  francs. 

Note  circulation 37,901, .599, 370          Inc.  457.237,000  against  7,733,150,000  francs  in   1919,   an  increase  of   11,157,- 

Treasury  deposits 56,575,000           Dec.   22,545,000  113,000  francs.     The  adverse  trade  balance  which  was  19'664- 

Oeneral  deposits 3,518.370,894          Dec.     3,112,000  620,000  francs  on  October  31,  1919,  was  10,894,253,000  francs, 

on  October  31,  1920,  a  reduction  of  8,770,367,000  francs.     The 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  INDUSTRIES  proportion  of  exports  to  imports  has  improved  as  follow.s:   1917, 

21  per  cent.;    1918,  23  per  cent.;    1919,  27  per  cent.;    first  ten 

The  following  table  shows  the  classified  distribution  of  the  months  of  1920,  61  per  cent.     In  August,  1920,  exports  totaled 

reconstructed  industries  in  the  ten  invaded  departments  and  80  per  cent,  of  imports;    in  September,  82  per  cent.,  and  in 

is  published  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  marked  improvement  October,  90  per  cent. 

noticed  in  France's  trade  balance.  — ^— ^__^__^_ 

Proportion 

Plants                      Recon-  FRANCE'S  FOOD   NEEDS 
Recon-             structed 

Type  of  Industry                               Destroyed       structed          Per  Cent.  During  the  period  from  September,  1919,  to  August  31    1920 

Qu'a^ies fi                64                  vl'^  ^'''^''''''  imported  3,407,934  tons  of  foodstuffs,  of  which  3,234,928 

Food  industries 325              199                  61.2  ^^^^  "^^^^  Cereals  and  the  balance  meat,  sugar,  and  butter.    The 

Chemical  industries 143              115                  80.4  *otal  cost  of  these  foodstuffs,   at  rates  of  exchange  at  which 

Rubber,  paper,  cardboard 45                34                  75.5  purchases  were  made,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  000  000  000 

Printing  establishments 83                   73                     87.9  francs                                                                                                     '         '         ' 

crotwUtSrL:. :::::::::::::::  ''m       S?         Iti  ^''''"^  t  ^^^^pt^^^^^y  fi^«  i^^^vest  and  to  great  progress  in 

Feathers,  etc 14                13                  92.8  agricultural    reconstruction,     France's    foodstuffs    needs    from 

Hides  and  finished  leathers 87                73                  83.9  abroad  for  the  period  from  September   1,  1920,  to  August  31 

Sawmills,  wood 292             253                  86.6  1921,  which  were  estimated  by  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  last 

JJa'rd™'"! 866             766                  884  "^"^^  f  ^^^^^'^^^  **^°^'  ^^^«  ^^^^  ^^^uced  to  515,894  tons,  all 

Silverware,  gold,  precious  stones 5                 5                100  cereals.     Of  this  total,  377,630  tons  have  ah-eady  been  pur- 
Marble,  cut  stone 40               39                  97.5  cnased,   mostly   in  countries  where   exchange   is   favorable   to 

Building  materials 485             368                  7518  France.     The  balance  has  been  contracted  for  and  is  deliverable 

Brick  industry 400           ^                  81.5  by  the  end  of  February;    from   then  on,  France  will  cease  to 

Total 4.321           3,392                  78.5  import  foodstuffs  of  any  kind. 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  WATER-POWER  IN  FRANCE 

The  available  water-power  at  the  disposal  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  has  been  recently  estimated  as  follows: 

Horse-power 

Tnitod  .States  of  America 60  000  000 

C'anada 25,'ooo!ooo 

f,  ranco 10.000,000 

^.wPfl''" 7,000,000 

Tsorway 7,000,000 

J.taly 5,000,000 

fiermany 1  „r,oo,000 

^-ngland 1,000,000 

France  was  the  first  FiUropean  country  to  develop  water- 
power  for  industrial  purposes.  In  1900,  200,000  horse-power 
were  in  use.  By  1913  this  figure  had  risen  to  750,000  horse- 
power. Great  impetus  was  given  to  hydraulic  development 
by  the  war  and  there  are  now  1,8(X),00()  horse-power  in  use. 

In  the  period  following  the  armistice  a  number  of  industries, 
particularly  the  metallurgical  and  the  chemical,  obtained  funds 
for  the  development  of  power  to  replace  coal.  At  present  there 
are  about  450,000  horse-power  in  course  of  development.  This 
total  will  not  all  l)e  available  l)efore  1922;  by  that  time  another 
500,(KX)  horse-power  will  be  under  development. 

An  interesting  feature  of  hydraulic  development  in  France 
has  been  the  coincident  growth  of  the  chemical  industry.  The 
gradual  realization  of  the  enormous  value  of  chemical  fertilizers 
has  caused  the  construction  of  a  number  of  electrochemical 
plants  devoted  to  the  production  of  cyanaraide.     Cyanamide 


WINE  CROP 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  published  the  following 
figures  in  regard  to  the  wine  crop  of  1920: 

YEAR    1920 

Department  Stocks  on  Hand    ^Crop  Total 

uepariment  Hectoliters        Hectoliters         Hectoliters 

p   °? 310,127  6,299,403  6.609,7.30 

n^i:^,;,; 49,706  3,.564,084  3.613.790 

Herault.  ■■..... 441,406  13,086,076  13,527.482 

I  >  renees  Orientates 162,578  2,836,972  2,999,550 

^°^^^ 963,817  25,786,535  26.750.552 

(Equivalent  of  hectolitre  in  Uquid  measure,  26.417  gallons.) 

The  above  figures  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  1919 
which  were  as  follows: 

YEAR    1919 

Department                               Stocks  on  Wind       Crop  Total 

AndP  ^  ""^""^^  Hectoliters       Hectoliters  Hectoliters 

o"„? S^-OSe  5.087,420  5.144,506 

HgraulV "^^-"^^^  2,764.577  2,790.346 

rterauit..     111,451  11.044  687  11156  138 

Pyrenees  Orientales 34,031  3:683,03^  3.717:062 

*^  ^ ■ 278,337  22,579,715  22.808,052 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  above  four  de- 

or  L'rvLrT''  .r  ^  '^^^'^'i  ^^  *^^  -^-^  -°p'  ^^^  fi-  <^ '«; 

ot   last  >ear  brought  increased  wealth   to  the   grape-growers. 
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All  over  Memphis,  Tenn. 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  feature  of  permanent  build- 
ing construction  is  so  nearly  standardized  as  the  roof. 
For  whether  tlie  building  is  of  stone,  terra  cotta  or  brick — 
whether  a  public  or  a  commercial  building — if  it  has  a  flat 
roof-deck  the  chances  are  it  is  covered  with  a  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roof. 


Central  T'olice  Slalion.  Archilecl:  G.  M.  Sha-u: 
Roofer:  Bitrthulomew  Roofing  Co.  Gen'l  Conlr.: 
Jnme^  Alexander  Consl.  Co.,  \temphis.  Tenn. 


Take  Memphis,  for  instance: 
Ihe  handsome  court-house,  the 
police  station,  the  leadin<>;  whole- 
sale dry  goods  house  and  the  prni- 
cipal  automobile  establishments  are 
among  the  many  buildings  co\  ered 
with  Barrett  SpeciHcation  Roots. 

This  general  preference  for  Bar- 


HcloTL-  specifyinfj  or  closin)»conrract  for 
a  Barrett  Specification  Honilid  Roof",  he 
sure  to  read  carcluIlN'  all  rlu-  stipulations 
in  the  specification. 

The  Barrett  .Specification  Type  "A A" 
20- Year  lioiulecl  Root  represents  the  most 
permanent  root-covering  it  is  possible  to 
construct,  anil  while  we  honil  it  lor  tweiitx 
yi  ars  only,  we  can  name  many  roots  of 
this   type   that   have  been  in  service  over 


rett   Specification    Roofs   is   due   to       forty  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition 
their  economy  -  the  economy  of  low 
cost  combined  with  long  service. 

In  a  Barrett  Specification 
Bonded  Roof  the  owner  not  only 
gets  a  roof  that  has  proved  its 
superior  economy  on  thousands  of 
buildings,  but  he  also  gets  a  roof  that 
isbonded  against  all  upkeepcxpense. 


Where  the  character  of  the  building 
does  not  iusiitv  a  roof  of  such  extreme 
lent;th  of  service,  wc  recommend  the 
Barrett  Specification  Type  ".\"  Roof, 
bonded  for  lo  years.  Both  roofs  arc  built 
of  the  same  hit;h-i;rade  waterproofin;; 
materials,  the  onl\  difference  bein^  in  the 
(luantity  used. 

Full  ileliiils  regarJhiK  these  Bonded ■  Roo/s  and 
Co/>lcs  <)/  The  Karrelt  St>eii'Uiit:<in  free  on  request. 


(.tfcoif)  Overland  .Motor  Car  Compon\  Building. 
Architect:  C  M.  Sha;v.  RtH\fer:  Bartholomew 
Roofina  Co.  Gen'l  Conlr.:  S.  Malkin,  .Memfhis, 
Tenn, 


The  /^a^t4^  Company 


New  York 

(liieano 

IMiiladrlphia 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

(  leviland 

t'iiiciiiiuli 

I'idslnirgli 

Detroit 

New  Orleans 

HirininKliain 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Dallas 

Nashville 

.Svraeiise 

Salt  Lake  C:it\ 

Seattle 

Peoria 

Atlanta 

Dnliitli 

Milwaiik'.'e 

Uantior 

Wasliington 

Jolinstown 

Lebanon 

S'oiiiiKstown 

Toledo 

(  oliiinbus 

Richmond 

l^atrobc 

Hitlileliein 

Klizalxlli 

UulYalo 

Baltimore 

Dinalia 

Houston 

Denver 

Jacksonville 

(Lmcer  le/l)  Win.  R.  .l/oorf  Wholesale  Dry  Gc.ods 
Co.  Building,  .irchilect:  C  M.  Shau\  Rot>fer: 
Bartholr,mt~ii'  Roofing  Co.  Cen'l  Conlr.:  Murch 
Bros.,  SI.  l.ouis.  Mo. 


Tin-:   HARKICTT  tC)Ml'.\NV,  Limiikk:   .Montreal     Toronto    Winnipeg    Vancouver    .St.  John.  N.  B.    Halila.x 

Ford  .\ssembly  and  E.xhihilion  Buildine.  Archilfcl: 
Chas.  ().  I'hiel.  Roofer:  Barlholomew  Roofing  Com- 
hi!nv.     den'l  Covtr.:    .1.  II.  /..;>nn>r?. 


{Belou')  Ford  Xfolor  Company.  Architect:  G.  M. 
.Shau\  Roofer:  Bartkolome'V  Roofing  Co.  Gen'l 
Conlr.:    James  .\le.\ander  Const.  Co..  Xfeinfthis, 
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PROBLEMS  '  OF  -  DEMOCRACY 

Prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and  especially  designed  for  School  use 


I 


J 


THE   CABINET 


IINCOLN'S  BIOGRAPHERS  teU  us  that  iu  Cabinet 
meeting  one  day  he  put  a  measure  to  vote,  found  an 
-•  overwhelming  majority  opposed,  and  remarked  good- 
humoredly,  "Seven  nays,  one  aye;  the  ayes  have  it."  On 
another  oceasion  he  read  aloud  to  his  Cabinet  the  draft  of  his 
proclamation  abolishing  slaverj%  but  informed  them  that  no 
objections  on  their  part  could  induce  him  to  ■v\^thhold  it  or  even 
modify  it.  President  Wilson,  on  dismissing  a  Secretary  of 
State,  declared  his  preference  for  a  man  whose  mind  would  more 
readily  "go  along  with  his."  Nothing  in  the  Constitution — 
indeed,  nothing  in  any  Act  of  Congress — requires  a  President  to 
heed  his  Cabinet's  advice.  Yet  Mr.  Harding,  after  modestly 
underrating  his  own  talents,  announced  that,  if  elected,  he  would 
surround  himself  with  able  advisers.  It  remained  for  him  to 
decide  what  constitutes  an  able  adviser  and  make  appointments 
accordingl3^  Those  appointments  require  confirmation  by  tlie 
Senate,  but  the  Senate  is  in  the  habit  of  confirming  all  appoint- 
ments to  the  Cabinet. 

Primarily,  however,  Cabinet  officers  are  not  advisers  to  the 
President.  Primarily,  they  are  heads  of  departments.  As 
Grace  A.  Turkington  explains  in  "My  Country,"  "one  attends 
to  the  business  wdth  foreign  countries  (the  Secretary  of  State — 
'State'  here  means  the  nation);  another  attends  to  the  money 
affairs  of  the  nation  (the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury);  a  third 
super\nses  the  affairs  of  the  Armj'  in  time  of  peace  and  also  of 
war  (the  Secretary  of  War) ;  the  fourth  has  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Navy  (the  Secretarj'  of  the  Navy);  one  is  a  lawyer  who 
protects  the  United  States  from  lawbreakers  and  sees  that  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Government  are  conducted  according  to  law 
(the  Attorney-General);  another  is  general  business  manager 
of  the  Post-office  Department  (the  Postmaster-General);  the 
seventh  attends  to  a  variety  of  things — pensions  for  soldiers, 
Indian  affairs,  the  patent  department,  the  national  parks, 
education,  Alaska  and  the  Territories,  the  vast  forest  reservations 
and  irrigation  works,  etc.  (the  Secretary  of  the  Interior);  the 
eighth,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  must  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  countrj^  (the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture);  the  ninth  attends  to  the  trade  prob- 
lems of  the  country  (the  Secretary  of  Commerce);  the  tenth 
spends  all  his  time  in  the  interest  of  the  wage-earner  (the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor)."  By  what  right,  one  asks,  naturalh-  enough,  do 
these  heads  of  departments  unite  to  form  a  Cabinet  and  advise 
the  President? 

This,  so  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  University, 
reminds  us  in  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  is  "a 
matter  of  custom,  not  of  law,  for  the  Cabinet,  as  a'coUective 
body,  has  no  legal  existence  or  powers.  Congress,  in  creating 
the  first  departments  in  1789,  did  not  re-ognize,  in  any  way,  the 
possibility  of  a  Cabinet  council  composed  of  the  heads."  How- 
ever, "Washington  regarded  the  four  chief  executi\'e  officials^, 
including  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  not  made  head  of  a 
department  until  1870,  as  his  confidential  advisers,  tho  the  term 
Cabinet  was  not  immediately  applied  to  them." 

Apparentlj^  the  idea  of  (^abinet  meetings  liad  alreadj^  taken 
form  in  1791,  when  Washington,  then  traveling  in  the  South, 
wrote  of  three  of  his  secretaries:  "I  have  exprest  my  wish,  if 
any  serious  or  important  crisis  should  arise,  that  the  Secretaries 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War  may  hold 
consultations  thereon,  to  determine  whether  thej^  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  my  personal  attendance."  As  Professor 
Beard  goes  on  to  say:  "During  his  first  administration,  Wash- 
ington, by  a  gradual- process,  welded  the  department  lieads  into 
an  executive  council,  and  by  1793  we  find  the  term  Cabinet  or 
Cabinet  Council  applied  to  this  group  of  Presidential  advisers." 


The  Cabinet  has  since  changed  only  in  numbers  and  as  regards 
the  rules  adopted  for  its  meetings.  It  now  "meets  regularly 
at  stated  times  fixt  by  the  President  in  the  ndes  of  the  White 
House,  printed  in  The  Conqrcssional  Directory.  The  meetings  are 
usually  secret,  and  no  record  is  kept  of  the  transactions.  As  the 
special  business  of  each  department  is  discust  separately  with  the 
President  by  each  officer,  only  matters  of  weight  relative  to  the 
general  polify  of  the  Administration  are  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration at  Cabinet  meetings.  Any  important  piece  of 
legislation  desired  by  the  President  or  bj'  a  Cabinet  officer  and 
about  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  wall  very  probably  be  discust 
in  detail,  especially  if  it  concerns  party  principles.  Votes 
are  seldom  taken  on  propositions,  and  they  are  of  no  significance 
beyond  securing  a  mere  expression  of  opinion." 

No  outside  power,  not  even  Congress,  has  the  least  control 
over  what  goes  on  in  Cabinet  meetings.  When  the  Senate  asked 
President  Jackson  for  a  document  said  to  have  been  read  aloud 
by  him  in  Cabinet  meeting,  he  replied,  according  to  J.  D.  Richard- 
son's "Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
1789-1897":  "The  Executive  is  a  coordinate  and  independent 
branch  of  the  Government  equally  with  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  under  what  constitutional  authority  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  has  a  right  to  require  of  me  an  account  of  any 
communication,  either  verbally  or  in  -wTiting,  made  to  the  heads 
of  departments  acting  as  a  Cabinet  council.  As  well  might  I 
be  required  to  detail  to  the  Senate  the  free  and  private  con- 
versations I  have  held  with  those  officers  on  any  subject  relating 
to  their  duties  and  my  own." 

Criticism  of  Cabinet  appointments — a  favorite  journahstic 
pastime  ia  America — turns  generally,  not  upon  the  fitness  of  the 
office  for  the  man,  but  upon  the  fitness  of  the  man  for  the  office, 
whereas  any  one  who  ^^n\\  run  a  finger  down  the  lists  of  officials 
and  their  duties,  as  printed  in  "  The  Woi'ld  Abnanac  "  will  marvel 
at  the  range  and  variety  of  responsibilities  certain  depart- 
ment heads  are  required  to  assume.  Why,  for  instance,  must  a 
single  department  head,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  re- 
sponsible for  pensions,  education,  Indian  affairs,  patents,  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Reclamation  Sei'viee,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  National  Park  Service?  Departments  have  greatly 
multiplied  since  Washington's  day.  Ought  they,  perhaps,  to 
multiply  still  further?  Is  it  humanly  possible  for  any  one  man 
to  supervise  nine  different  subdepartments   simultaneously? 

A  somewhat  general  reorganization  of  the  departments  may 
yet  be  undertaken.  But  at  present  what  concerns  the  news- 
papers is  the  appointment  of  heads  for  the  departments  as  they 
stand.  Whom  -v\dll  the  President  select?  As  a  rule  the  President 
makes  his  appointments  from  among  his  personal  or  political 
friends.  Thus  a  President  pays  his  political  debts,  rewarding 
with  Cabinet  positions  the  men  who  have  worked  valiantly  for 
his  nomination  and  election,  and  adds  to  these  such  of  his  lifelong 
cronies  as  he  happens  to  choose.  "  In  choosing  his  Cabinet,"  says 
Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  in  "Actual 
Government,"  "the  President  looks  first  of  all  for  strong  men 
who  fairly  represent  his  party"  and  "tries  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous geographical  sections.  He  tries  to  recognize  different  wings 
of  his  party;  thus,  Lincoln  appointed  four  old  Democrats  and 
three  old  Whigs  to  his  Cabinet  in  1861;  he  said  that  there  was  a 
perfect  balance,  because  he  was  the  fourth  old  Whig."    * 

Once  a  (\abinet  has  been  formed,  the  opposition,  press  have 
sometliing  ^•isible  to  attack.  Then  wo  betide  the  blunderers.  A 
hue  and  cry  goes  up.  There  are  demands  for  resignations. 
There  are  demands  for  removal  from  office.  But  only  the 
President  can  remove  a  deiiartment  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  President  can  remove  a  department  head  without  so  much 
as  consulting  the  Senate. 
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BATTERIE 

With -Machine -Parted  fla 


IF  you  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  superior 
merits  of  the  USL  Machine-Pasted  Plate 
Batteries-*- 

Ask  a  Competent 
Battery  Engineer 

to  give  you  the  facts.  He  will  tell  you  that 
machine  pasting  is  ideal — that  by  it  only  may 
the  uncertain  results  of  hand  labor  be  elimi- 
nated and  uniform  excellence  be  secured — that 
other  manufacturers  have  spent  large  sums  of 
money  and  years  of  time  to  do  it  and  have 
failed — 

Then  come  to  Niagara  Falls 

Old-fashioned  hand  pasting  was  abandoned  at 
the  USL   factory  when   the 
starter  battery  was  young. 

More  than  a  million  USL  m  ffin 
Machine-Pasted  Plate  Bat- 
teries have  proven  their 
superiority.  In  this  great 
factory  the  pasting  ma- 
chines run  every  working 
day — pasting  by  exclusive 
process,  with  exclusive 
oxides,  the  standard  USL 
plates— uniform  and  per- 
fect for  assembly  in  USL 
Machine-Pasted  Plate  Bat- 
teries, which  outlive  the 
liberal  USL  Guarantees. 
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on  the  principle  that  even  moderate  blows  will  break  anything 
if  kept  lip  long  enough  in  the  same  place. 

After  showing  up  the  conditions  in  his  home  city,  Mr.  An- 
derson made  the  following  proposition  to  the  "good  citizenship 
of  Yonkers,"  which,  incidentally,  outlines  his  plan  for  building 
up  such  an  organization  as  he  recommends  to  promote  law- 
enforcement  : 

If  the  people  of  this  city  will  subscribe  an  adequate  amount, 
say  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  a  year  for  five 
years,  to  be  used  solely  for  securing  information  as  to  law-en- 
forcement conditions  in  the  city  of  Yonkers,  the  money  to  be 
deposited  in  a  Yonkers  bank  with  a  Yonkers  man,  whose  name 
will  be  published,  as  treasurer,  to  be  paid  out  by  his  check  to 
persons  who  have  secured  evidence,  upon  their  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  me,  then  I  will,  absolutely  free,  as  my  contribution 
to  good  citizenship  in  my  home  city,  assume  all  responsibility 
for  employing  the  proper  men,  directing  their  work,  preparing 
their  evidence,  and  giving  out 
the  facts,  and  will  take  all  the 
abuse  and  cussing  and  sneers 
and  suspicion  that  go  with  that 
kind  of  a  job. 

In  addition,  I  agi'ee  that  not 
even  the  cost  of  coUeeting  this 
money  or  the  cost  of  sending 
out  receipts  for  it  shall  come  out 
of  the  funds  so  secured,  but 
that  every  cent  of  every  dollar 
contributed  for  "The  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Law  in  Yonkers" 
shall  go  directly  into  the  bank 
to  be  used  for  this  exclusive 
purpose. 

This  proposition  has  no  con- 
nection, direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  but  is 
strictly  a  Yonkers  local  matter. 
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WHO'S    THROWING 
— Yardley 


Mr.  Anderson's  sensational 
charges  of  law  violation  in  Yon- 
kers created  a  vast  deal  of  stir  in 
that  city,  and  even  in  sun-ound- 
ing  towns,  and  we  are  told  that 
conditions  began  to  improve  at 
once.  The  citizens,  it  seems, 
were  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  action,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  citizens'  organization 
to  carry  on  the  work  begun  by 
Mr.  Anderson  is  now  said  to  be 
under  way.  The  public  offi- 
cials likewise  took  the  hint  and 

began  to  get  busy.  One  of  the  latest  developments  was  a 
request  from  the  Mayor  to  the  District  Attorney,  asking  for 
a  deputy,  who  shall  be  located  permanently  at  Yonkers  to  assist 
the  poUce  department  enforce  the  law.  The  "Yonkers  Plan" 
has  aroused  wide-spread  interest  and  much  favorable  com- 
ment in  the  press.  Even  some  avowedly  "wet"  newspapers 
indorse  it.  For  instance,  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  says  of 
the  plan: 

So  far  it  seems  to  have  worked  well  in  Yonkers,  and  there 
is  very  little  doubt,  with  Governor  Miller  in  office,  it  will 
work  equally  well  in  every  other  city  of  the  State  in  which  it 
is  tried. 

It  does  not  settle  the  question  of  public  indorsement. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  State  may  still  be 
against  prohibition,  but  it  will  secure  enforcement  of  the  law 
and,  at  least,  prevent  the  political  corruption  which  was  so 
prolific  a  source  of  bad  government  in  the  days  before  prohibition. 

Antiprohibitionists,  in  the  meantime,  grow  increasingly 
demonstrative.  According  to  The  American  Issue,  a  weekly 
paper  published  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  to  advocate  "A  Saloonless 
Nation  and  a  Stainless  Flag,"  an  advertisement  which  recently 
appeared  in  a  Baltimore  paper  is  the  forerunner  of  an  organized 
publicity  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  "wets."  Thus  both 
"wets"  and  "drys"  seem  to  be  pinning  their  faith  to  campaigns 
of  "pitiless  publicity,"  with  some   difference,  naturally,  in  the 


views    made    public.     The    Baltimore    advertisement,    as    re- 
produced in  the  January  20  issue  of  The  Issue,  runs: 

PROHIBITION  CAN  NOT  BE  ENFORCED! 

Consider  These  Facts,  Mr.  Citizen.     Then  act! 

The  Volstead  Law  is  visionary,  imnecessarily  drastic,  in- 
effective, and  blasphemous.  No  appropriations  of  public 
money  can  possibly  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  even  a  sem- 
blance of  enforcement.  It  has  made  lawbreakers  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  poptilation  and  is  helping  to  create  a  nation  of 
liars,  sneaks,  and  hypocrites.  The  illicit  liquor  traffic  with  its 
new  types  of  crimes  and  criminals  is  a  result  of  it.  It  fosters 
drugs  and  dope.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  liberty 
laid  down  by  our  fathers  and  is  an  imwarranted  invasion  of 
personal  rights.  Its  failure  is  breeding  a  disrespect  for  aU  law 
in  the  minds  of  our  people,  a  serious  national  menace. 

It  will  be  repealed  if  thoSe  opposed  to  it  wiU  join  our  associa- 
tion and  merely  let  themselves  be  counted  so  that  Congressmen 
may  know  how  many  of  us  there  are.      Such  an  association 

HAS  BEEN  FORMED  with  branclics 
in  many  States.  Its  member- 
ship, already  large,  includes  wo- 
men and  men  prominent  in  the 
pulpit,  in  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions, in  society  and  in  poli- 
tics.    They  are: 

IN  BALTIMORE: 
(Followed  by  names  of  Baltimore  signers.) 
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THOSE    THINGS? 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


The  Issue  comments  that  a 
regrettable  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  the  number  of  prominent 
Baltimorians  who  have  signed. 
Certain  English  publicists,  also, 
look  upon  our  antiprohibition 
movement  with  alarm,  altho  for 
a  shghtly  different  reason.  One 
of  them  complains  that  England 
is  in  actual  danger  of  drought 
because  of  the  large  and  increas- 
ing demands  for  whisky  made 
by  America.  English  distilleries 
can  not  keep  up  with  the  orders. 
"The  prevalent  shortage  of 
spirits  in  this  country,"  com- 
plains a  wi'iter  in  the  London 
Evening  Standard,  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  big  whisky 
shipments  to  the  United  States. 
Under  a  head-line  reading, 
"Where  Our  Best  Whisky 
Goes,"  The  Standard  quotes  "a 
leading  member  of  a  big  distillery  firm"  to  this  effect: 

"The  United  States  importation  of  foreign  whisky  still  goes 
on  quite  briskly.  Permits  are  given  to  certain  merchants  there 
to  import  whisky  for  medicinal  purposes. 

"To  what  extent  the  quantity  is  fixt  British  distillers  do  not 
know  beyond  the  fact  that  all  the  merchants  in  the  United 
States  who  have  such  permits  are  asking  for  supplies  far  greater 
than  the  big  whisky-houses  on  this  side  can  undertake  to  provide. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  addition  to  the  supplies  sent 
direct  to  bona-fide  merchants  in  the  United  States  orders  for 
whisky  from  contiguous  countries  are  greater  than  ever  before 
prohibition  came  into  force,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that 
this  is  being  smuggled,  by  some  means  or  other,  across  the  border. 

"Of  course,  every  precaution  is  taken  by  reputable  whisky- 
houses  on  this  side  to  avoid  any  undue  quantity  going  to  those 
countries.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  gage  the  actual  needs  of 
those  countries  because  the  long  stoppage  during  the  war-period 
has  rendered  it  practically  impossible  to  calculate  when  the 
importers  there  have  met  their  normal  requirements. 

"The  legitimate  United  States  importers,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  are  above  suspicion.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  since  the  virtues  of  whisky  as  the  finest 
specific  known  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  influenza  have 
been  medically  recognized,  this  epidemic  appears  to  have  come 
into  remarkable  prominence  in  American  domestic  circles,  if 
one  may  associate  the  epidemic  in  any  waj^  with  the  quantity  of 
whisky  being  imported  for  'medicinal  use.' 

"Meanwhile  the  recent  reports  that  I  have  had  from  some 
Scottish  friends  out  there  did  not  suggest  that  lemonade  and 
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Real  Tire  Economies  are 

Here  to  Stay 


/ 


THERE  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  intelli- 
gent motorists  and  dealers 
will  never  return  to  the 
old  wasteful  tire  buying 
and  tire  selling  practices. 

The  thoughtful  man  is 
beginning  to  realize  that 
thrift  in  tire  buying  depends 
upon  how  well  he  spends  his 
tire  money — not  on  how 
much  he  spends. 


The  right  thinking  tire 
merchant  knows  that  the 
dealer  who  carries  a  split 
stock  of  tires  and  tells  his 
customers  to  take  their  pick, 
is  throwing  back  on  them 
the  very  duty  for  which  he 
receives  a  profit. 

He  knows  that  it  is  the 
dealer's  business  to  know 
tires  through  and  through. 

To  select  from  the  market 
the  very  best  tires  his  cus- 
tomers can  get. 

To  concentrate  upon  these 
tires  and   back   them  with 


THE  U.  S.  ROYAL  CORD 

A  famous  tire  —  and  a  famous  tread.  Acknowl- 
edged among  motorists  and  dealers  alike  as  the 
world's  foremost  example  of  Cord  tire  building. 
Always  delivering  the  same  repeated  economy, 
tire  after  tire,  and  season  after  season. 

The  stripe  around  the  sidewalls  is  registered  as 
a  trademark  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 


his   reputation    and   respon- 
sibility   as    a   tire  authority. 

*         *         * 

The  modern  tire  mer- 
chant is  ruling  out  waste — 
cleaning  his  stock  of  odds 
and  ends  —  and  preparing 
for  the  new  demands  of  the 
future. 


The  United  States  Rubber 
Company  has  always  ad- 
hered strictly  to  its  clean  cut 
policy  of  stabilizing  the  tire 
business  in  the  interest  of 
the  legitimate  tire  dealer  and 
his  customers. 

Building  a  full  and  com" 
plete  line  of  tires  in  all  sizes* 
Each  tire  as  fine,  as  efficient ^ 
and  as  economical  as  money, 
brains  and  human  skill  can 
make  it.  A  tread  for  every 
road  condition.  A  range  of 
prices  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  every  motorist. 

Thus  reducing  the  dealer's 
risk  and  liabilities — lowering 
his  inventory  investment 
and  his  overhead  expenses. 

It  is  significant,  therefore, 
that  in  times  like  these  thou- 
sands of  dealers  all  over 
America  are  concentrating 
on  United  States  Tires.  A 
saving  to  you  and  the  dealer. 

Remember  the  new  kind 
of  tire  merchant  when  you 
are  thinking  of  renewing 
your  tires. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  #  Rubber  Company 


Fifty  -  three 
Factitries 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Orgnniztition  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty  -five  Branches 
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iced  drinks  were  yet  thought  particularly  palataV)le  for  New- 
year  toasts.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  in  well-informed  United 
States  circles  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  not  even  now  entirely 
unknown  there  during  festive  seasons." 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FAMOUS  DADDY  OF 
THIRTY-FOUR  CHILDREN 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ^vould  doubtless  have  ap- 
proved of  Reuben  C  Bland,  of  Robersonville,  N.  C, 
who  has  become  famous  overnight  as  the  man  whom 
thirty-four  children  have  called  "Pa."  Had  an  account  of  a 
famil.y  as  numerically  powerful  as  that  of  the  Elands  reached 
the  Colonel  when  he  was  President,  its  head  might  have  been 
offered  a  Cabinet  job.  As  things  are,  however,  the  multitudi- 
nous dad  apparently  has  had  to  ])e  content  merely  with  the 
fame  brought  by  the  piiblication  of  his  story  in  some  1,400  news- 
papers throughout  the  countrj'.  The  tale  was  first  told  in  the 
Norfolk  Virgin  ian-FHlut.  It  was  copied  extensively  by  other 
joiirnals,  and  at  last  sent  out,  boiled  down,  bj'  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  news  syndicates.  In  addition  to  all  the  press 
publicity,  the  Bland  family  has  received  extensive  advertising 
through  the  films.  The  result  is  that  this  heretofore  obscure 
North  Carolina  farmer's  family  to-day  occupies  a  place  in  the 
public  mind  almost  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  Babe  Ruth,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  and  Senator  Harding.  Every  little  while  an  automo- 
bile stops  outside  the  Bland  home,  we  are  told,  and  somebody 
comes  in  to  take  a  picture  or  have  a  chat.  Letters  are  pouring 
in  by  the  bushel,  containing  expressions  of  commendation, 
wonder,  sympathy,  or  advice,  offering  to  sell  various  commod- 
ities, from  baby  foods  to  automobiles,  or  merely  asking  innu- 
merable and  often  foolish  questions.  Mr.  Bland  is  sixty-five 
years  old,  but  looks  young  for  his  age,  it  is  said.  Twenty-four 
of  his  thirty-four  children  are  aUve.  He  has  been  married  twice, 
his  first  wife  having  been  the  mother  of  fifteen,  while  the  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Bland,  who  is  forty-six,  has  brought  nineteen  into  the 
world,  including  one  set  of  twins.  Some;  days  ago  the  repn-- 
sentative  of  The  Virginimi-Pilot  who  first  wrote  up  the  Bland 
family  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home  once  more  and  con- 
cluded to  pay  them  another  \dsit.  He  found  Mr.  Bland  quite 
cheerful  in  spite  of  the  burden  of  notorietj'  that  had  been  thrust 
upon  him.  The  extensive  parent  showed  the  \isitor  some  of 
the  letters  that  had  come  to  them,  commenting  freely  on  each. 
We  reproduce  a  few  of  these  herewith,  the  first  being  one  from 
an  Ohio  man  who  says  he  never  before  knew  how  lucky  he  is 
with  only  eight  children.     The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Bland: 

I  saw  in  the  Cleveland  paper  where  you  were  the  father  of 
thirty-four  children.  I'm  the  father  of  eight  myself,  and  I 
have  an  awful  time  keeping  them  in  food  and  clothing.  I've 
worried  a  lot,  but  after  reading  about  the  size  of  your  family, 
I  decided  that  I  have  no  right  to  kick.  In  fact,  I  realize  now 
that  I  never  have  known  how  lucky  I  am.  I  read  the  piece  in 
the  paper  out  loud  to  my  wife.  "There's  a  man  who  ought  to 
have  a  medal,"  I  told  her.  "There's  a  man  who  ought  to  be 
hung,"  she  said.  But  that's  the  way  with  a  woman.  They 
never  can  take  a  joke. 

I  hope  you'll  live  long  enough  to  be  the  father  of  thirty-five 
more.     Please  write  me  if  any  more  come. 

Yoiirs  in  sympathy. 

Another  letter  addrest  to  Mrs.  Bland  caiiu-  from  a  professedly 
envious  spinster.     She  wrote: 

Dear  Mrs.  Bland: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  most  remarkable  article  in  the 
Nashville  paper  about  the  size  of  your  family.  It  is  almost  too 
wonderful  to  be  true.  Imagine  being  the  mother  of  such  a 
splendid  number  of  children!  I  am  sure  that  when  you  see 
them  all  together  your  breast  swells  with  pride.  What  a  pity 
that  more  women  could  not  know  the  joys  of  ha^•ing  such  a  grand 
family.  How  I  envy  you!  I  am  a  spinster  and  have  ne-v  er  had 
any  children,  but  I  dearly  love  them  and  lo^•e  to  play  with  them. 
Just    imagine    having    thirty-four    to    play    \\ith!     ^^'onderful! 


Please  do  send  me  a  picture  of  the  darlings.     I  would  certainly 
ap))reciate  it. 

Devotedly  yours. 

Mr.  Bland  opined  that  the  foregoing  letter  must  have  been 
Avritten  by  a  "nut."  "She  might  love  to  sit  and  play  with 
thirty-four  children,"  he  said,  "but  I  wonder  how  she  would 
like  to  wash  and  cook  for  that  many?"  A  Kansas  man's  letter 
suggested  that  he  felt  Mr.  Bland  had  got  him  into  trouble. 
His  letter  reads: 

Dear  Mr.  Bland: 

In  reading  the  Des  Moines  paper  yesterday  I  came  across  an 
item  which  stated  that  you  were  the  father  of  thirty-four  children. 
Incautiously,  1  read  the  article  aloud,  so  that  my  wife  could 
hear  it.  I  wasn't  paying  any  attention  to  my  three  little  girls 
and  four  boys,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it. 

That  night,  when  they  went  to  bed,  thej^  said  their  prayery 
as  usual,  and  the  boys  added  a  ])ostscript  to  the  effect  that  they 
hoped  God  would  bring  them  thirty-four  little  brothers  to  play 
with.  My  wife  had  a  narrow  esc^ape  from  apoplexy  when  she 
heard  them.  She's  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer  and 
she  cried  almost  half  the  night.  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
the  trouble  and  worry  you  caused  us.  My  wife  won't  hardly 
speak  to  me,  altho,  goodness  knows  what  I've  done.  If  I  should 
have  thirty-four  children  in  my  family  I  just  want  to  teU  you 
that  1  A\ill  hold  you  personally  responsible. 

Veiy  truly  yoiirs. 

A  man  of  seventj-two  ruffled  the  bland  Mr.  Bland  some- 
what by  asking  many  questions  invohdng  a  multitude  of  facts 
and  figures.  He  wanted  to  know  at  what  intervals  the  Bland 
children  had  been  born,  what  they  were  fed  on,  what  the  annual 
clothing  bill  was,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  of  an  intimate  nature. 
Bland  remarked  he  couldn't  understand  why  an  old  man  should 
want  this  information,  adding,  "It's  time  he  was  dead,  anyway." 
One  letter-writer  wondered  how  the  father  managed  to  buy 
Christmas  presents  for  all  his  children,  and  a  New  York  piano 
house  kindly  suggested  the  purchase  of  a  piano  to  help  amuse 
them.  Mr.  Bland  commented  that  a  piano  in  his  house  would 
last  about  as  long  as  a  bag  of  peanuts  around  an  elephant. 
A  I'hiladelphia  publishing  house  offered  to  sell  a  book  on  "How 
to  Raise  the  Child."  Mr.  Bland  regarded  this  offer  with  scorn. 
"I'll  bet  he's  never  been  the  father  of  thirty-four  children," 
said  he,  and  added,  "If  I'd  raised  my  children  according  to  his 
teachings  thej^'d  probablj^  all  have  been  dead  by  this  time." 
At  this  juncture  the  new'spaper  man  interposed  an  inquiry  of 
his  own  as  to  how  the  Bland  family  managed  the  clothes  prob- 
lem, and  whether  the  clothing  was  handed  down  from  child 
to  child.     ISlr.  Bland  replied: 

"Well,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  works  that  way.  Take 
little  Woodrow  there,  for  instance,  he's  wearing  the  sa,me 
sweater  that  my  wife  knit  for  Joe,  our  eldest  boy.  As  a  usual 
thing,  tho,  the  boys'  clothes  don't  stand  for  more  than  three 
changes  of  ownership.  Now  you  take  Frankie,  that  little  fat 
fellow  standing  in  the  door.  He  weighed  fourteen  pounds  when 
he  was  born  and  he  is  about  twice  as  heavy  now  as  he  ought  to 
be.  None  of  the  other  boys'  clothes  would  fit  him.  Frankie 
is  what  you  might  call  an  expensive  child.  The  girls'  clothes 
last  longer.  They  can  fix  their  dresses  up  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  it's  only  a  question  of  how  long  the  piece  of  goods  will 
wear.  Girls  are  not  anywhere  near  as  hard  on  clothes  as  boys 
are,  jou  know." 

Mr.  Bland  fished  out  another  letter  from  the  pile,  from  a 
soldier  who  had  been  in  France  and  opined  that  in  that  country, 
for  instance,  a  man  like  Bland  would  come  into  high  honors: 

Dear  Mr.  Bland: 

The  story  of  your  big  family  interested  me  verj-  much.  You 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  the  big  boost  you  have  given  the 
popiilation  of  our  country.  .lust  think  how  fine  it  would  have 
been  if  every  other  man  in  the  country  had  done  likewise? 

I  served  overseas  during  the  war  and  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  France.  France,  as  you  know,  is  sadly  depo])ulated  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  If  they  had  a  man  like  you  over  there 
they'd  put  him  in  the  same  class  with  .Joan  of  Are  and  Napoleon. 
I'U  bet  if  you  lived  in  JYance  you'd  be  elected  th(-  next  President. 

Sincerelj'  .^ours. 


The  rug  on  floor  of  bedroom  is 

Gold-Seal  Corigoleum  Art-Rug 

Ao.  372.   The  6  feet  x9  feet  size 

retails  at $9.75. 


<C 


)HAT a  charming  room! 

*'■  You'd  just  know  Ethel  had  arranged 
it  all.  I  never  saw  anyone  like  Ethel  for  getting 
beautiful  effects  without  being  extravagant. 

**Thosc  window  drapes — that  cretonne-bottomed 
chair — the  lamp  shades — she's  given  them  all 
a  magic  touch  that  makes  them  look  as  if  they 
belonged  to  this  room  I 

''''And  the  lug — 1  wonder  where  she  got  that 
attractive  rug!  " 

NO  wonder  the  puest  exclaims!  Cyt  her 
hostess'  explanation  is  simple  The  secret 
of  this  interior  is  the  Conoolcuni  Art-Rug.  It 
suits  this  little  guest  room  to  a  "T"  —  neat,  cozy, 
and  beautifully  spotless! 

House  cleaning  ceases  to  be  a  burdensome, 
wearing  task  when  the  floors  are  covered  with 
Congoleum  s"ai'  Art-Rugs."  A  damp  mop  re- 
moves every  speck  of  dirt  from  these  waterproof 
ruirs  in  short  order. 


Because  they  respond  to  quick  treatment,  they  are 
enormously  popular  with  the  modern  housewife. 

Congoleum  se^J  Art-Rugs  lie  flat  without  fasten- 
ing, and  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  not  curling 
up  at  the  edges. 

Add  to  these  qualities  their  low  price  and  their 
long  wear  and  you  have  the  secret  of  their  success 
in  the  home. 

They  are  made  in  the  following  popular  sizes 
and  in  patterns  for  every  room  in  the  house: 

ljjx3       feetS  .80  6x9       feetS  9.75 

3      x3      feet    1.60  7>^  x    9      feet    11.85 

3      X  4,' J  feet    2.40  9      x  10 J^  feet    16.60 

3      x6       feet    3.20  9      X  12       feet    19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15%  higher  than 
those  quoted:  it:  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher.  All  prices 
subject  to  change  tvii.'iout  notice. 

CoNGOLEUiM  Company 

INCOR  PORATED 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Cleveland 

San  Francisco  Minneapolis  Dallas  Boston 

Kansas  City  Atlanta  Montreal 


Gold  Szal 


Am 


Look  for  the   Gold  Seal 

The  Gold-Seal  is  pasted  on  the  face 
of  every  genuine  Congoleum  Art- 
Rug  as  a  protection  against  inferior 
and  unsatisfactory  imitations  of 
Congoleum.  We  mean  every  uord 
of  this  guarantee  and  will  positively 
stand  behind  it. 


A  NATION-WIDE  POLL   ON  THE   RETURN   OF  PROSPERITY 


in  the  market  excepting  that  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer."  For  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  of  America,  Vice- 
President  C.  P.  Sherlock,  saj's:  "Our 
business  following  this  holiday  season 
shows  no  sign  of  reduction  compared  to  the 
same  period  of  1920.  There  are  many  in- 
dications showing  a  restoration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  At  best  an  answer  to 
the  question  of  a  date  for  actual  business 
recovery  would  be  a  guess." 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  by  Presi- 
dent G.  E.  Smith,  reports  present  activity 
"about  50  per  cent,  of  capacity.  Domestic 
sales  improving  very  slowly;  expect  busi- 
ness recovery  in  fall  of  192L" 

Trenton  Potteries  Company,  by  Presi- 
dent J.  A.  Campbell,  replies:  "Running 
about  60  per  cent,  on  old  orders  which 
customers  can  use.  New  orders  very 
scarce  at  present.  Expect  to  'mark  time' 
until  March.  Hope  for  improvement  in  our 
line  by  March  or  April." 

International  Paper  Company,  by  Presi- 
dent P.  T.  Dodge,  reports  "a  more  than 
normal  demand  for  news  paper,  but  very 
little  demand  for  bag,  wrapping,  and  high 
sulfite  papers.  Feel  conditions  will  im- 
prove with  general  business;  expects  actual 
recovery  during  the  early  spring  and 
gradually."  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  by  President  John  G.  Luke, 
reports,  "our  production  for  December 
81  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and  orders  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  65  per  cent,  of  capacity. 
Slight  improvement  in  conditions — prob- 
ably go  along  for  a  couple  of  months  as  at 
present  and  get  back  more  nearly  normal 
by  April  1." 

Of  paper  products,  cartons,  etc.,  Robert 
Gair,  Chairman  of  the  Robert  Gair 
Company,  Brooklyn,  observes  that  the 
still  fair  condition  reflects  "the  state  of 
other  merchandising  businesses."  Re- 
duced working-hours  keep  his  organiza- 
tion together.  Business  reaction  has  fol- 
lowed an  extraordinary  industrial  spurt. 
With  the  diminution  of  stock  comes  the 
assurance  that  there  will  soon  be  an  im- 
provement and  that  purchasing  will  begin. 
Recovery  is  at  hand.  Advance  toward 
normal  will  be  progressive  and  conditions 
will  not  become  worse.  Further,  "the 
new  administration  is  pledged  to  certain 
policies  which  will  remove  European 
politics  from  minds  that  can  be  bent  to  the 
solution  of  our  sufficiently  serious  domestic 
problems.  The  resumption  of  foreign  trade 
will  be  a  slow  process,  imtil  the  United 
States  takes  a  more  aggressive  attitude 
in  its  development,  especially  in  South 
America  and  the  oriental  countries." 

In  automobile  and  allied  industries,  a 
report  from  President  Alvan  Macauley, 
Packard  Motor-Car  Company,  Detroit, 
says  of  the  present  condition:  "At  low 
tide.  Conditions  about  stationary.  Expect 
recovery  in  February."  B.  G.  Work, 
President  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
reports  present  condition  of  activity  "very 
low.  Conditions  'about  to  improve.' 
Expect  business  recovery  to  begin  in  about 
ninety  days."  In  an  elaborate  review  of 
the  rubber  industry  for  the  past  year, 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  says:  "The 
peak  of  general  business  was  not  reached 
until  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  since 
which  time  the  rubl)er  business  has  been 
on  a  descending  scale  and  prices  of  com- 
modities entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods  have  receded  more  rapidly 
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even  than  they  advanced,  so  that  to-day 
crude  rubber,  cotton  fabrics,  and  other 
supplies,  are  selling  for  less  than  half 
what  they  were  six  months  ago  and  in  many 
instances  below  the  cost  of  production. 
We  know  from  experience  that  the  pendu- 
lum swings  too  far  in  each  direction,  and  I 
believe  tha,t  the  rubber  business,  along 
with  other  lines,  will  gradually  reach  a 
healthy  plane  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  both  producer  and  consumer." 

Herman  A.  Metz,  President  of  H.  A. 
Metz  &  Co.,  New  York,  says:  "We  in  the 
dyestuff  industry  are  suffering  from  the 
curtailment  of  activity  by  the  woolen-  and 
cotton-mills.  Conditions  apparently  are 
improving  somewhat.  Recovery,  of  course, 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  texti'e  manufacturers  to  dispose  of 
their  goods  to  those  who  supply  the  con- 
suming public." 


ECONOMISTS   ANSWER 

Economists  who  favor  The  Literary 
Digest  with  replies  to  the  business  ques- 
tionnaire take  a  long  and  broad  view  of  the 
situation.  Their  careful  choice  of  words  in 
expressing  opi.iions  should  be  noted. 
Their  background  knowledge  and  continu- 
ous study  constitute  a  check  upon  undue 
pessimism  or  mere  optimism.  They 
have  no  axes  to  grind  or  sell.  A  strikingly 
large  proportion — twelve  out  of  twenty-two 
— do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  worse  con- 
ditions may  be  expected,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, in  the  gradual  process  of  read- 
justment. Most  of  these  authorities  think 
dates  for  actual  recovery  can  not  come 
before  next  fall,  if  then;  while  not  a  few 
point  out  that  years  for  necessary  read- 
justment are  ahead  of  us. 

We  repeat  the  questions  asked:  (1) 
What  is  the  present  condition  of  activity 
in  industry?  (2)  Do  you  think  conditions 
are  improving,  or  are  likelj'  to  be  worse 
before  they  are  better?  (3)  How  soon  do 
you  expect  the  business  recovery  will 
actually  begin? 

Answers  listed  under  names  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges  are  not  to  be  misconstrued 
as  official  utterances  of  these  institutions. 
They  come  with  personal  and  professional 
authority.  , 

Harvard  University 

T.  N.  Carver,  Economist:  Present 
condition  "dull.  Considerable  unemploy- 
ment because  of  lack  of  orders  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future."  Conditions 
"probably  worse  before  they  are  better." 
Expect  business  recovery  "not  before 
autumn,  1921." 

Joseph  Stancliffb  Davis,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics:  Present  condition 
"deprest."  "On  the  whole,"  likely  to  be 
worse  before  they  are  better.  Expect 
business  recovery  "in  the  spring,  on  the 
whole." 

Other  Harvard  professors  state  that  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  make  statements 
other  than  such  as  are  contained  in  regular 
university  publications  issued  by  the 
university  committee  on  economic  research. 

Dartmouth  College 

Malcolm  Keir,  Professor  of  Economics: 
"Persistent  decline"  of  activity;  condi- 
tions likely  to  be  "worse";  beginning  of 
business  recovery  "November,  1921." 


Amherst   College 

Walter  W.  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Economics:  "Idle  plants  and  increasing 
unemployment  due  to  unprofitable  markets. 
Uncertainty  as  to  extent  of  further  price 
declines.  Conditions  will  be  worse.  Busi- 
ness failures  will  accumulate  and  decreased 
purchasing  l)y  farmers  and  wage-earners 
will  spread  the  dull  times.  Recovery  pos- 
sibly by  the  autumn  of  1921.  Recovery 
must  be  international." 

Brown  University 

Floyd  L.  Vaughan,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics: Present  activity  "about  50  per 
cent,  of  normal.  No  improvement  now. 
Worse  before  better.  Recovery  beginning 
September,  1921.    Gradual." 

Yale  University 

T.  S.  Adams,  Professor  of  Economics: 
Activity  "seriously  checked  in  many  lines. 
The  depression  is  by  no  means  universal, 
however,  as  appears  from  the  collections 
of  sales  taxes  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  worst  is  probably  over,  altho 
I  expect  further  declines  in  retail  prices 
and  wages.  Expect  business  recovery  will 
begin  not  later  than  June,  possibly  as 
early  as  March,  1921." 

Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy:  Present  condition  of  activity 
"deprest."  Conditions  "improving  slow- 
ly." Expect  business  recovery  will  actually 
begin  in  "April." 

Wesleyan  University 

Henry  B.  Hall,  Professor  of  Economics: 
"We  are  at  the  start  of  a  slight  but  only  a 
temporary  recovery  from  the  depression  of 
the  fall.  Neither  the  banking  nor  the 
industrial  situation  has  cleared  enough  to 
permit  a  permanent  change  for  the  better. 
Conditions  will  be  slightly  better,  then 
worse  than  they  are  now.  Real  recovery 
can  not  come  until  the  artificial  stimulus  to 
prices  caused  by  redundant  currency  has 
been  removed.  Of  course,  prophecy  in 
regard  to  any  human  event  is  always  dan- 
gerous. We  have  not  yet  gone  through 
with  the  clearing-out  process  in  banking 
and  industries  that  must  be  ultimately 
experienced.  I  mean  by  this,  a  great 
reduction  in  bank  loans,  an  appreciable 
increase  in  reserves,  and  a  marked  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  When 
these  events  have  taken  place,  and  not 
until  then,  can  we  look  for  a  permanent 
improvement  in  business  conditions." 

Lloyd  P.  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics:  "Depression  in  most  lines  of 
production;  retailing  fairly  good  for  past 
month.  Think  conditions  will  be  probably 
worse  before  much  better,  tho  some  lines 
are  already  picking  up.  Expect  liusiness 
recovery  next  spring,  perhaps  April,  tho 
no  marked  recovery  before  autumn." 

Columbia  University 

John  Bates  Clark,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics: Present  activity  "checked  some- 
what by  slackened  demand  and  accumu- 
lated stocks."  Conditions  are  "  improving 
in  the  sense  of  beginning  to  become  more 
normal.  Further  checks  on  output  are 
fairly  probable,  but  not,  as  I  hope,  extensive 
or  paralyzing  ones.  Recovery  in  the  sense 
of  approaching  a  sounder  condition  has 
begun  already.  Recovery  of  volume  of 
output  is  probable  later.  It  would  be  rash 
to  set  a  date  for  full  recovery  of  volume  of 
output.  I  shall,  however,  be  disappointed 
if  the  lowest  point  is  not  reached  and  the 
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'The  Dignity  and  Charm 

of  the  House  of  BRICK 


—JTa-p-b-a  ll__, 

|USE  FACE  BRtCK^ 

"The  Story  of  Bric}(' 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  useful  infor- 
mation for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  The  Romance  of  Brick. 
Extravaiiance  of  Cheapness, 
Comparative  Costs,  How  to  Fi- 
nance the  BuildinK  of  a  Home, 
are  a  few  of  the  suhjci5ls  treated. 
Your  copy  is  awaiting  your  re- 
quest. Send  today. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty" 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attrac- 
tive small  Face  Brick  houses, 
aelerted  from  four  hundred 
drawings  entered  in  a  national 
architectural  competition.  The 
houses  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
•rchitertural  styles,  with  skillful 
handling  of  interior  arrange- 
ments. Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty 
cents  in  stamps. 


Do  you  want  to  compete  for 
the  Face  '■Brick  and  the  full 
working  drawings  for  one  of 
Ihete  Home  of  Beauty  houses? 
Competition  open  to  young 
married  women.  Send  fo  r 
particulars.  "The  Home  of 
Beauty"  "will  be  sent  free  lo 
competitors. 


THE  PLEASURE  of  living  in  a  substantial 
and  beautiful  home  is  for  the  average  man 
and  woman  one  of  the  greatest  satisfad:ions  in 
life.  The  material  of  which  the  home  is  built  is 
of  paramount  importance.  Face  Brick  combines 
beauty,  strength,  and  economy  as  can  no  other 
material.  Its  wide  range  of  color  tones  and  tex- 
tures, the  artistic  possibilities  in  bonding,  panels, 
pattern  work,  mortar  colors  and  mortar  joints 
offer  an  appeal  to  the  most  diverse  tastes.  Its 
durabihty  and  structural  strength  lead,  through 
savings  in  upkeep,  depreciation,  fire-safety  and 
insurance  rates,  to  economies  which,  in  the  long 
run,  make  the  Face  Brick  house  the  cheapest  you 
can  build.  These  matters  are  all  fully  discussed 
in  "The  Story  of  Brickr  Send  for  it  now. 

The  American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34  V\/estmmster  Building  •  Chicago 
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GRedaG 

^^  For 

GEARS  '^^  CUPS 


Keeps 

a  Cushion 
Between  Gear  Teeth 


REDAG   differs 


usual 


does  more  than  temporarily  grease  the  minutely  pitted 
surfaces  of  gear  teeth  and  bearings. 

Unlike  any  other  lubricant,  Gredag  contains  a  gritless  lubri- 
cating substance,  each  particle  of  which  has  a  distinct  load- 
carrying  power  of  its  own. 

It's  this  new  substance — a  product  of  Acheson  science — that 
gives  to  Gredag  its  greater  power  of  lubricating  metal  surfaces 
— the  power  of  "  keeping  a  cushion  between  gear  teeth." 

This  "  cushioning  "  power  means  less  wear — and.  therefore 
low  upkeep  costs. 

That  all-around  quietness  and  smoother  shifting  of  gears 
you  notice  in  a  Gredag-lubricated  car,  is  a  direct  result  of  this 
scientifically  developed  lubricating  power  of  Gredag. 

Put  Gredag  in  the  gears  and  cups  of  your  old  car  if  it  is  get- 
ting noisy.  Keep  your  new  car  running  smoothly  on  Gredag. 
It  will  save  you  money  on  upkeep  and  repairs. 

A  fluid  Gredag  series  for  gears — solid  for  cups.  Ask  your 
garage   man  which   "  body  "   is   exactly   right   for  your  needs. 

Automotive  Sales  Division,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.;  Inc.,  23-31  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York 
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Improvement  "las  already  begun." — New 
Haven  Times- Leader.  "Worse"'  condi- 
tions likely;  "opinions  regarding  recovery 
divided  between  next  spring  and  fall." — • 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 

NEW  YORK   STATE 

"Stock  market  rather  active,"  is  the 
brief  but  comprehensive  answer  from  the 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  for  "the  principal  industries  of  his 
region."  Further  we  read:  "Think  worst 
has  been  seen  but  e.xpect  i)eriod  of  dul- 
ness";  he  replies  to  the  question  as  to 
prevailing  opinion  about  recovery  date, 
"expect  general  business  (commercial) 
about  April." 

The  Brooklyn  Eaf/h-'.-i  financial  editor 
reports  present  conditions  of  activity: 
"Clothing  about  2.3  per  cent.;  metals  and 
machinery  about  ttO  per  cent.;  shoes  was 
50  per  cent.,  slight  improvement."  He 
adds:  "Clothing  and  shoes  may  improve 
slowly.  Metals  worse  before  better. 
Many  people  hope  for  belter  things  in 
spring." 

Up-State,  "normal  or  better,"  are  print- 
ing industries  at  An)any;  paper  manu- 
facturing at  Watertown;  glass  and 
other  factories  at  Corning,  according  to 
answers  to  our  questioniuiir(\  Tliese  l)right 
spots  are  exceptions  to  the  general  lower 
percentages  of  industrial  activity  reported 
throughout  the  State.  Slackened  railroad 
shops  affect  both  Albany  and  Corning, 
but  (^orning  also  has  "big  municii)al  an(l 
housing  oix-rations  on."  Watertown, 
prosperity  appears  to  hav(>  been  uninter- 
rupted. Local  conditions  vary  in  the 
large  number  of  sizable  cities  in  the  Km- 
I)ire  State  and  signs  of  improvement  an^ 
rejwrted  from  most  of  them.  There  are 
financial  editors  in  Syracuse  and  HufTalo 
who  think  conditions  likely  to  Ix'cotnt^ 
wors<^  l)efore  they  are  better.  Others  find 
some  business  men  non-committal.  IMost 
opinion  forecasts  inoxement  toward  busi- 
ness recovery  this  sjjring. 

Among  answers  from  All)any  the  most 
definite  reads:  "  Railroacl  shops  i)ra('tically 
shut  down;  felt-iiiills  about-  half  time; 
|)rinting  industries  full  time."  Conditions 
•will  "most  likely  iiHi)ro\e,"  with  recovery 
date  "along about  March  1,  1921." — Arijiis. 
"To  be  better,"  recov<^ry  beginning  in  "two 
or  tliree  months." — Timi-.s  (hiiou.  The, 
Evening  Journal  describes  most  of  12.> 
industries  as  "quiet";  .says  officers  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  report  that  "un- 
cmi)loymeut  is  not  yet  a  prol)leni";  opti- 
mism j)re\ails;  "maiuilacturers  and  busi- 
lutss  i)e()|)le  look  for  a  decided  revival  in  in- 
dustry and  conimercelo  bi'gin  in  thesjjring. 
Present  beliexcd  to  be  period  of  tein- 
|)orary  readjustment."  The  editor  of  The 
Sunday  Telegram  sees  "in  knit  goods  and 
shirt  factories  early  rrsuinption  with  read- 
justment of  wages,"  and  reports  that  ac- 
tual business  recovery  "de|)eiuls  largely 
upon  real  intention  of 
shopmen." 

Poughk(>(>psio  reports 
plemeiits  slightly  Ix-low 
goods  fair;  autonioliiie  accessories  almost 
comph'tely  clos(>d.  Signs  of  improvem(>nt 
already  showing.  H(>covery  April  1."  At 
Schenectady  NO  per  cent.  capa<'ity  is  the 
r('l)ort  for  big  electric  and  locomotive  in- 
<lustri('s;  conditions  *' likely  to  improve"; 
recovery  "this  spring." 

Utica  textile,  knit  goods  industries,  "all 
have  been  clo.sed  for  weeks,  but  thi*(><>  or 
four  have  just  opened  uj)  again  on  orders, 
('onditions  seem  to  be  improxing.  People 
are  hopeful  that  beginning  of  hu.siness  re- 
covery will  be  soon." 

Auburn   reports  i)roductioii  of  harvester 


railroads    toward 

"agricultural   ini- 
tiornuil;     textile 


implements  70  per  cent.;  ropemaking  80 
per  cent.;  Die-sel  engines  GO  per  cent.,  but 
"many  orders  and  waiting  for  lower  prices 
of  raw  materials";  shoes  "idle  but  resum- 
ing at  2.5  per  cent,  of  normal."  "We  look 
for  slow  but  steady  improvement  here. 
Retail  merchants  are  cautious  but  manu- 
facturers expect  to  be  going  strong  by 
March  1.  A  few  expect  low  prices  for 
raw  materials  in  April  to  stiimdate  their 
output." 

In  the  well-diversified  manufacturing 
center  at  Elmira  conditions  are:  "One 
large  foundry  running  full  time;  aU  other 
industries  with  about  half  ordinary  force 
or  less;  a  few  are  closed."  The  financial 
editor  of  The  Slar-Gazette  thinks  "gradual 
improvement  will  begin  this  month  or 
next";  people  are  "hopeful  but  non-com- 
mittal" on  recovery  date. 

At  Bingham  ton,  home  of  the  "world's 
largest  shoe-manufacturers,"  this  industry 
is  described  in  answers  received  as  "running 
very  light"  and  as  "running  about  five 
days  a  week  with  few  workers  laid  off." 
It  is  stated  that  apparently  the  slump  here 
came  months  after  pronounced  dejjression 
in  New  England.  Cigar-manufacturing  is 
"good"  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing 
"fair,"  according  to  one  report;  cigars  at 
about  7")  per  cent,  and  furniture  at  about 
00  per  cent,  normal  are  other  estimates. 
Conditions  "are  improving  already";  re- 
covery expected  "within  the  next  two 
or  three  months,"  says  the  editor  of  The 
Morning  Sun,  who  believes  that  the 
"sviri)rizing  optimism  now  displayed  by 
manufacturers  and  merchants  is  well 
founded."  Conditions  "api)ear  to  be 
improving."  says  the  editor  of  The  Presa. 
Business  recovery  expected  "within  the 
next  few  wei'ks.  Orders  already  are 
better  in  practically  all  lines  except  the 
shoe  business." 

Excej)tioruUly  j)ros])erous  conditions  and 
outlook  are  reported  from  Corning.  Glass, 
machinery,  foundrx',  and  \arious  industries 
are  running  full  tiuu'.  Railroad  shops  and 
oi)erating  crews  are  half  force.  Conditions 
may  shift  a  bit.  oiu'  up  when  another  is 
down,  rei)orts  the  editor  of  Tfie  Evening 
Leader,  "l)ut  tln'  <'ity  has  big  numicii)al 
and  housing  operations  on  with  millions  to 
be  sp»'nt  this  _\ car  on  bridges,  schools,  pave- 
ments, etc.  Business  for  December  in  re- 
tail broke  all  previous  records.  Local 
slocks  are  being  reduced  rapidly  in  season- 
Able  lines.  B.  nk  ch-arances  for  year  ex- 
ceed any  in  history  by  millions.  Hundreds 
of  railroad  men  absorbed  in  other  indus- 
tries immediately." 

Activity  of  cliief  industries  in  Syracuse 
is  rated,  in  answer  to  our  questionnaire, 
thus:  autonu)biIes  and  gears  "better  than 
normal,"  "about  (iO  i)er  cent,  normal"; 
chenucals  "So  per  cent,  normal,"  "nt-arly 
normal';  tool  steels  "working  about  half 
time";  typewriters  "jiearly  nornud."  The 
financial  editor  of  The  Herald  thinks  condi- 
tions "are  not  lik«>ly  to  be  worse.  The 
recovery  has  already  begun,  but  may 
slump  lat(>r."  The  I'ost-iStandard  man  be- 
lieves that  "first  two  or  three  months  of 
year  will  show  continued  depression,  ])er- 
haps  worse  than  now,  after  that  gradual 
revival.  Busin(>ss  n\(>n  hc>re  h(>sitate  to 
nuike  any  i)re(liction." 

At  Rochester,  camera,  optical  goods, 
clothing,  and  shoe  industries  "busy," 
raiig(>  from  oO  to  75  per  cent,  normal;  in- 
dications of  "full  capacity  by  February  1." 
The  financial  editor  of  The  I'ofil-Exprefis 
writes:  "Betterment  began  this  week  when 
many  clothing  and  shoe  firms  took  on  se\- 
eral  thousaiul  laid-otY  einployei-s.  Banking 
circles  are  greatly  imbued  with  optimism 
and     express     confidence     that     tlii'     well- 
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defined  upturn  in  business  conditions 
already  developed  will  continue."  The 
editor  of  The  Herald  specifies:  "Im- 
provement already  noted  in  shoes.  Cloth- 
ing workers  have  been  notified  to  expect 
active  resumption  of  operations  at  any 
time;  some  factories  already  working  on 
new  orders." 

"We  have  not  felt  any  decided  slump 
locally,"  repHes  the  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  Times.  "The  print-paper  industry, 
which  is  spread  throughout  this  territory, 
has  been  very  strong  ever  since  the  war 
started,  and  the  contract  price  for  most 
of  the  paper  is  now  still  at  the  peak,  63^ 
cents.  There  will  probably  be  a  decrease, 
but  we  do  not  look  to  see  any  serious  con- 
dition. Our  local  prosperity  gained  such 
impetus  while  the  paper  market  was  so 
strong  that  we  are  being  carried  by  any 
hard  spots  now.  WatertowTi  is  the  inggest 
inland  cheese  market  in  the  world,  and  our 
farmers  have  followed  the  decline  in  milk 
prices,  but  they  are  still  prosperous  and 
are  spending  their  money.  Dairy  products 
not  likely  to  go  much  lower."  The  Daily 
Standard  finds  indications  of  "steady  im- 
provement" and  expectation  of  business 
recovery  "-nathin  next  sixty  days." 

At  Batav-ia,  The  Daily  News  rates  both 
agriculture  and  manufactm-ing  of  agricid- 
tural  machinery  at  100  per  cent.,  the  latter 
"never  having  fallen  below  70  per  cent, 
capacity."  Mining  of  gypsum,  now  (iO  per 
cent.,  will  show  "revival  as  soon  as  build- 
ing starts."  People  expect  business  recov- 
ery "within  SLX  months."  Retail  business 
is  good  now  with  nuirked-down  prices  and 
liberal  bu.ving. 

Niagara  Falls'  greatly  varied  industries, 
chemical,  carborundum,  carbid,  gi-aphite, 
etc.,  experience  "gene-ral  depression.  Slany 
plants  have  laid  off  men  and  few  are  em- 
ploying more  than  ever."  The  editor  of 
The  A'iagara  F(dls  Gazelle  says,  "we  look 
for  an  improvement.  Business  is  better 
and  expect  it  to  improve  gradually." 

Buffalo  tinancial  editors  stress  the  fact 
that  "next  to  New  York,"  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  shows  Buffalo  possest 
of  "mort;  di\ersified  industries  than  any 
city  in  the  country'."  "For  this  reason, 
perhaps,"  writes  the  financial  editor  of 
The  Euquirtr,  "the  city  has  suffered  less 
from  the  depression  than  most  other  cities, 
having  approximately  20,0(K)  men  out  of 
work  with  prol)al)ility  of  the  nundxr  being 
increased  to  30,(KK)  in  the  near  future." 
Two  out  of  four  editors  who  reply  think 
that  contlitions  are  likely  to  be  worst>  before 
they  are  better;  one  finds  that  business 
men  are  optimistic,  yet  are  "one  almost  in 
the  assurance  that  improvement  can  not 
come  until  fundamental  conditions  are 
changed."  The  E.rpress  says,  "likely  to 
improve,"  "recoven,-  expected  by  spring." 
The  Times  mentions  the  depression  in  the 
wholesale  product-  market,  and  thinks  "re- 
tail commodity  prices  and  unskilled  lalx.r 
must  deflate  consistently"  to  prevent  pa- 
ralysis of  business  generally.  The  Evening 
News  points  to  increased  bank  clearings, 
and  reports  varied  activities,  steel  and  iron, 
50  to  70  per  ci  r\t.;  grain  and  milling,  (iO  to 
80  per  cent.;  chemicals  and  explosives,  GO 
to  70  per  cent.;  automobiles  and  trucks, 
approximately  50  per  cent.;  clothing,  50 
to  (K)  percent.,  witli  indications  of  improve- 
ment in  all  but  steel  and  machinery.  The 
Times  reports  expectancy  of  business  re- 
covery "about  June  1";  The  Em/uirer, 
rept)rting  expectancy'  of  recovery  in  spring, 
well  under  way  in  the  fall,  adds:  "Nor- 
UKilcy  is  not  exjiected  until  the  eiul  of  two 
or  three  years.  Conditions  will  i)robably 
be  much  worse  before  the  initial  inipro\e- 
ment  sets  in." 
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The  original  VICTOR  plant 

and  one  of  the  present  buildings 


Any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing booklets  will  be 
mailed  to  executives  and 
officials  upon  request: 

Commercial    Buildings 

and  Industrial  Plants 

Super-Span  Saw-Tooth 

Construction 

"Quick-up"     Standard- 
ized Buildings 
Institutions,  Churches 
and  Schools 
Modern  Industrial 
Housing 


^isuali2mg  the  Factory 
o/^  Tomorrow 

THIS  period  o£  dullness  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  build  that  new  manufacturing 
plant.  The  adverse  conditions  which  made  building 
costs  excessively  high  are  passing  rapidly.  Pro- 
ducers of  building  materials  are  offering  con- 
cessions to  attract  immediate  business.  Labor  is 
plentiful    and   more    efficient. 

PLAN  YOUR  BUILDING  NOW.  With  plans 
completed,  you  can  take  advantage  instantly  of 
opportunities  to  place  contracts  for  materials  and 
construction  at  reasonable  prices.  The  most  favor- 
able prices  may  be  lost  unless  plans  are  started 
immediately. 


For  forty  years  we  have  been  designing  and 
supervising  enduring  industrial  plants,  planned 
with  features  that  look  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
present  day.  Factories  we  designed  more  than  a 
generation  ago  are  now  competing  strongly  against 
plants  of  much  later  origin.  Some  of  our  clients 
were  struggling  pioneers  when  we  were  first  re- 
tained; careful  planning  of  the  original  plant  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  their  later  success. 


Typical  of  numerous  instances  where  our  service  to 
clients  has  been  continuous  for  many  years  is  The  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Over  twenty  years 
ago  we  received  our  first  order  from  this  concern.  Every 
factory  building  erected  since  has  been  of  our  design  and 
built  under  our  supervision;  over  forty  repeat  orders  from 
one  client.  In  these  buildings  we  introduced  innova- 
tions of  design  that  have  been  widely  adopted  elsewhere. 


THE  BALLINGER  COMPAlSfY 


Successor       to 


BALLINGER  &  PERROT 


ARCHITECTS 

PHILADELPHIA 

31-9  SoutK  Broad  Street 


ENGINEER.S 


CONSTRUCTORS 

MEW  YOKK 

1318     Broadway 


NEW  JERSEY,   DELAWARE, 
DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Xew  Jersey  reports  are  conservatively 
shaded.  At  Trenton  the  conditions  speci- 
fied are:  "Structural  steel,  wire,  etc.,  about 
normal;  potterj^  all  kinds,  about  normal 
but  rapidly  improving;  rubber,  hard  rub- 
ber, tires,  etc.,  below  normal  as  result  of 
overproduction.  Conditions  will  remain 
about  the  same  until  late  spring,  but  people 
expect  sharp  business  recovery  and  activity 
about  Aprill."  At  Camden:  "Ship-build- 
ing busy  on  government  contracts;  tan- 
neries idle  for  several  months;  talking-ma- 
chines, working  bi?tter  than  half  time. 
General  opinion  of  factory  men  is  that  de- 
pression will  continue  with  probably  worse 
conditions  before  conditions  finally  adjust 
themselves.  Statements  as  to  date  for 
actual  business  recovery  vary  between 
April  1  and  July  1." 

In  Wilmington,  Del.,  called  the  seat 
of  the  powder  industry,  there  are  said  to  be 
between  8,000  and  10,000  people  out  of 
employment,  "possibly  due  to  the  read- 
justment of  the  wage-scale."  Specifieallj', 
among  three  leading  products,  hard  fiber 
is  doing  little  business,  while  glazed  kid 
and  boat-  and  car-building  are  at  a  stand- 
still. Numerous  plants,  idle  or  with  small 
forces,  are  overhauling  and  making  im- 
provements to  meet  expected  early  resump- 
tion of  business.  "Operations  will  begin 
just  the  minute  industries  can  secure  the 
raw  product  at  readjusted  prices."  State- 
ments made  forecast  gradual  pick-up  of 
business,  and  belief  that  by  spring  indus- 
trial plants  will  be  running  with  full  forces 
on  full  time. 

For  Washington,  D.C.,  the  financial 
editor  of  The  Post  reports  the  principal 
industry,  merchandise,  as  "dull,  with  goods 
moving  slowly  and  marked  priced  reduc- 
tions. Do  not  think  bottom  has  yet  been 
reached."  People  expect  recovery  to  begin 
"probably  by  next  fall." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Of  principal  industries  at  Philadelphia, 
the  financial  editor  of  The  North  American 
mentions  "textile-mills  on  short  time  or 
closed,"  adding:  "Industrial  conditions 
here  generally  deprest.  There  are  indica- 
tions in  general  lines  that  worst  has  been 
seen.  So  far  improvement  is  slight.  Gen- 
eral belief  is  that*  recovery  will  begin  in 
February  and  gain  and  spread  gradually." 
The  financial  editor  of  The  Evening  Bulletin 
reports  activities:  "Textiles  (720  mills), 
25  to  30  per  cent.;  iron  and  steel.  50  to  60 
per  cent. ;  leather,  20  per  cent.  Conditions 
likely  to  improve.  Expectancy  of  recovery 
date  April  or  Maj'." 

At  Chester,  steel,  textile,  and  sliip- 
building  activities  are  reported  "about  50 
per  cent."  The  editor  of  The  Times  thinks 
"there  will  be  little  or  no  improvement 
here  until  April  or  May."  People  are 
"hopeful  for  a  resumption  in  the  spring." 

"Inactive,  except  umbrellas,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  of  a 
diversified  list  of  industi'ies,  tobacco,  silk, 
linoleum,  cotton-mills,  etc.  "Business 
leaders  say  worst  is  over;  president  biggest 
bank  says,  'Worst  is  yet  to  come.'  Opin- 
ions divided  as  to  recovery  between  March 
1  and  October  1."  The  editor  of  The  News 
Journal  reports  all  industries  "operating 
on  reduced  schedule,  steel  about  at  a 
standstill."  He  thinks  "by  every  indication 
conditions  will  grow  worse"  before  actual 
business  recovery,  on  which  "guesses  range 
from  April  to  1922." 

"Best  in  many  years"  is  Seranton's  basic 
industry,  anthracite  coal,  according  to  the 
editor  of  The  Republican.     "Textiles  about 
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shut  down;  heavy  hardware  lines  fair,  may 
become  slightly  worse;  no  apparent  sign  of 
any  weakening  of  coal  industries.  Expect 
textiles  to  recover  in  spring,  other  lines 
about  same  time."  The  Times  man  thinks 
<'oal  will  "continue  good";  "silk  can't  get 
worse  (next  to  Paterson  greatest  silk  center, 
throwing  mills  idle,  weavers  doing  a  little) ; 
general  manufacturing  will  hold  its  own. 
Woolen-mills  shut  down;  mercantile  busi- 
ness very  good."  Scran  ton  people  "have 
not  been  seriously  hit;  look  for  pick-up  in 
early  spring." 

"Need  20,000  additional  workmen  of  the 
right  kind"  for  the  "very  active"  anthra- 
cite coal-mining  industry,  says  the  editor 
of  the  Pottsville  Republican.  Here  meat- 
packing, iron  specialties,  railroads,  and 
farming  are  "all  bu.sy"  and  "prosperous." 
Steel  factories  working  75  per  cent,  and 
cotton  factories  30  per  cent.  We  read, 
"Iron,  steel,  and  cotton  talk  of  big  extra 
demands  within  next  several  months.  An- 
thracite coal  always  in  big  demand  and 
business  will  be  heavy  for  months  to  come." 
The  editor  of  The  Journal  confirms  the 
coal  report,  "can  not  meet  the  demand." 
He  adds:  "Shutting  down  of  industries  will 
likely  cause  shrinkage  of  demand  for  steam- 
sized  coal.  Outside  of  some  small  indus- 
tries, stocking  and  shirt  factories,  closed, 
there  is  no  depression." 

At  Altoona  two  replies  cover  the  railroad 
shops,  -saying,  "Forces  reduced  1.")  per 
cent."  and  "over  1,;")00  laid  off,  work  slow." 
The  silk-mills'  condition  is  "about  half 
time,"  or  "partially  closed  down — work 
only  four  days  a  week."  The  editor  of 
The  Mirror  believes  "the  bottom  has  not 
yet  been  touched,  and  that  the  d(>i)ression 
will  bo  a  little  more  severe  before  it  starts 
to  improve."  People  expect  recovery 
"along  about  the  fall  of  1921."  The  editor 
of  The  Times-Tribune  looks  for  improved 
conditions  "by  April  1.  Some  people  are 
optimistic,  but  many  very  pessimistic." 

Johnstown  expcicts  conditions  will  grow 
better  and  business  will  "pick  up  soon." 
The  largest  manufacturing  steel  plant 
"closed  for  two  weeks  will  resume  about 
January  17;    other  industries  busy." 

In  three  cities,  York,  Easton,  and  Wil- 
liamsport,  replies  to  our  quest ionnaire  fore- 
(tast  worst;  conditions  before  iniprovenient. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  manufat;- 
turers  in  York,  answ(Ts  the  editor  of  The 
Dispatch,  that  "there  is  likely  to  be  a 
temporary  revival  in  the  spring  followed 
by  a  summer  slump,  and  a  prol)able  per- 
manent start  on  the  up-grade  in  th(!  fall." 
"Slow"  conditions  in  chain-making,  ice- 
machinery,  agricultural  iini)lenu>nts  now 
are  likely  to  become  "worse  before  bett(>r." 
From  Easton,  The  Free  Press  answ(>rs: 
"Steel,  iron,  and  machinery  fairly  a<'tive. 
Silk  very  much  deprest.  Cement  and  slat(! 
mostl}^  sliut  down.  Many  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. Impression  is  conditions  likely 
to  grow  worse.  People  expect  business 
recovery  to  Ix^gin  witli  spring  orders,  few 
now  coming  in."  From  Williamsport,  The 
Sun  answers:  "Tanning,  motor-engines, 
silks,  furni(ur(\  low,  running  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-luilf  of  normal.  Outlook 
luTe  is  for  slightly  further  depression  be- 
fore reco  .ery  l)y  spring-time." 

in  the  I'ittsburgii  district,  with  leading 
industries  of  iron,  steel,  coal,  coke,  cork, 
glass,  gas,  etc.,  the  pn^sent  situation  is 
about  ()()  per  cent,  normal,  according  to 
the  iinancnal  editor  of  The  Dispatch.  In 
the  larg(»  pottery  centers  Iik(^  East  Liver- 
I)»)ol  and  Fast  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  in  the 
glass  industry  in  g(>neral,  activity  is  "only 
about  35  j)(>r  cent,  normal."  He  adds: 
"Conditions  will  improve  slowly.  Think 
a  stagnant  period  of  some  time  will  prevail 
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When  Johnny  Fell  in- 


HE    water    wasn't    deep,    but    it    was    cold    and 
wet. 


Father  and  mother  rushed  him  into  the  Hving 
room  where  a  log  fire  blazed.  They  threw  his  sopping 
clothes  any  old  way — tossed  his  shirt  on  the  library 
table — his  dripping  overcoat  and  underclothes  across 
the  mahogany  chair. 

The  only  thing  they  cared  about  was  Johnny. 
And  the  only  thing  they  needed  to  care  about  was 
Johnny,  for  the  furniture  and  floor  were  varnished 
with  Valspar — and  Johnny  wasn't. 

Use  Valspar  on  floors,  furniture,  woodwork  or 
linoleum — on  anything  that  needs  varnishing.  For 
Valspar  is  not  only  durable  and  easy  to  apply,  but 
weather-proof  and  waterproof.  It  can  be  washed 
freely  with  soap  and  water. 

Anything  that  needs  varnishing  needs  Valsparring. 


VALENTINE'S 

[ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

VALENTINE   &   COMPANY 

l.arf^fsi  Mitnuf'uclurtrs  of  Hif^fi-GrtjJ(  l^arniihes  in  the  If^orlJ — F.stdhlhhed  /SjJ 

New  York       Chicago       Boston       Toronto      London      Paris      Amsterdam 
W.   P.   Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Special  Offer 

For  your  dcilcr's  name   and   15c  in  stanii>s,  wc  will  send    you  a  -UV           / 
sample  can  of  Valspar  —  enough  to  finish   a  small   tabic  or   cliair.      Fill         M 
out  coupon.                                                                                                                          /V 

Dealer's  Name 1 

Your  Name '. \ 

Your  Address                                                                                                     . 

L.  D. 2-t3-3t. 
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Efficiency^ 


THAT  is  the  shibboleth  m  Detroit,  Motor  Metropolis. 
And  Detroit  has  chosen  the  most  efficient  of  all  combustion  systems 
to  convert  its  coal  into  steam,  to  heat  its  buildings,  drive  the  turbines  that 
light  its  homes,  streets  and  public  buildings,  move  its  trolley  cars  and  turn 
the  wheels  in  scores  of  its  industrial  plants —  The  Taylor  Stoker, 

The  Detroit  Edison,  supplying  all  the  domestic  and  commercial  lighting 
of  the  city,  much  of  the  current  used  by  th^e  Detroit  United  Railways  and 
all  industrial  power  and  lighting  not  generated  by  isolated  plants,  now  has 
64,030  horsepower  Taylor-Stokered  in  its  two  immense  generating  stations 
— approximately  93%  of  the  total  firing  equipment.  A  third  station,  to  be 
built  in  1921,  will  be  entirely  Taylor-Stokered. 

Four  Edison  heating  plants,  three  entirely  Taylor-Stokered,  the  fourth 
two-thirds  Taylor-Stokered,  heat  the  majority  of  buildings  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

The  Detroit  Public  Lighting  Commission  plant,  lighting  the  streets  and 
public  buildings  of  the  Motor  Metropolis,  is  largely  Taylor-Stokered. 

Furthermore,  the  principal  motor  plants  have  chosen  Taylor  Stokers — 
Lincoln,  Ford,  Dodge,  Hudson,  Studebaker.  At  one  extreme  is  Ford,  with  its 
plant  completely  Taylor-Stokered — 18776  horsepower.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  plant  which  produces  the  most  recent  superfine  car — Lincoln — 
also  completely  Taylor-equipped :  1500  horsepower. 

Multiplied  output  of  boilers,  fuel  and  labor  economies,  lessened  upkeep, 
smoke  elimination,  reliability — are  the  reasons  why  concerns  which  make 
power  to  sell,  as  well  as  those  which  make  it  to  use,  pick  the  Taylor  Stoker. 

Among  other  cities  lighted  and  moved  by  Taylor  Stokers  are: — 

New  York     Philadelphia     Baltimore     Washington     Hartford 
Providence        Springfield        Dayton        Toledo 

Are  You  An  Executive  or  An  Engineer? 

This  new  illustrated  book  states  in  plain  terms  the  results  which  the 
Taylor  Stoker  is  securing  in  specific  plants.  If  you  are  an  executive  or  an 
engineer,  and  would  like  a  free  copy  of  this  book,  let  us  know. 

AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  /«si»'/'V<: 


THE  TAYLOR  STOKER  CO.,  Ltd. 

416  Phillips  Place,  Montreal,  Can. 
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Intide  furnace  view  at  the 
Delray  ttation  of  the  Detroit 
EdiMon,  where  the  Stirling 
boHert  are  each  fired  by 
Taylor  Stokers.      Due  to  dit: 


tinctive  furnace  design  and 
coal  and  air  distribution, 
the  Taylor  Stoker  developt 
high  efficiencies  and  boiler 
output. 
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THE    LITTLE     PIANO  WITH  THE   BIG  TONE 


The  Apartment 
Piano 

No  room  is  too  small  for 
the  Miessner.     In  fact, 
this  different  piano  was 
designed  to  meet  the  space  lim- 
itations of  apartments,  bunga- 
lows and  smaller  homes. 

It  fills  one-third  less  wall  space 
than  the  old-style  upright,  and 
fits  into  half  the  floor  space 
needed  for  the  smallest  grand. 

Yet,  with  these  advantages  of 
smaller  size,  the  Miessner  com- 
bines beaut\'^  of  case  design 
with  a  fullness  and  richness  of 
tone  found  heretofore  only  in 
larger,  bulkier  pianos. 

Compact  and  light  in  weight, 
the  Miessner  can  easily  be 
moved  to  harmonize  with  any 
setting — in  living  room,  music 
room,  or  in  the  child's  room 
where  it  is  a  great  favorite 
with  children. 

In  schools,  colleges  and 
conservatories,  thousands  of 
Miessner  Pianos  are  rendering 
a  superior  service-tarnishing 
music  in  its  most -^practical 
form. 

And,  with  all  its  advantages, 
a  Miessner  costs  even  less  than 
the  ordinary  upright. 

L,el  ns  send  you  our  booklet  picturing 
the  Miessner  in  many  settings.  We  will 
tell  you  who  your  nearest  dealer  is,  so 
you  can  see  and  hear  a  Miessner. 

The  Jackson  Piano  Go. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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first,  then  improvement  will  be  noticeable. 
Opinion  among  heads  of  industries  is  that 
some  time  in  spring,  say  April  or  May,  will 
see  a  substantial  recovery  set  in."  The 
financial  editor  of  The  Chronicle-Telegraph 
rates  United  States  Steel  acti^^ties  at 
"about  90  per  cent."  and  other  industries 
from  50  to  85  per  cent.  "Improvement 
confidenth'-  looked  for;  should  begin  to 
show  itself  in  a  month."  The  Press  editor 
sees  "hesitation  in  many  lines  until  sum- 
mer; conditions  not  much  worse,"  with 
"favorable  signs  in  April  and  May;  good 
re^^val  within  a  year. ' '  Present  conditions : 
"Steel,  90  per  cent.  United  States  Steel 
(but  this  high  rjite  may  not  be  maintained), 
others,  40  per  cent.;  coal  market  very 
weak;  glass,  dull;  oil,  fair;  other  special 
lines  quite  mixed."  The  Gazette-Times  man 
sends  this  explanation  of  the  anomalous 
steel  situation  which  has  eountry-Avide 
ramifications : 

' '  The  largest  plants  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  are  located  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  Throughout  the  last  two 
months  of  1920  these  plants  operated  be- 
tween 90  and  100  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and 
they  started  1921  running  virtually  full. 
At  the  same  time,  so-called  independent 
steel  plants  steadilj'  reduced  operations 
during  November  and  December  until  it 
was  estimated  that  they  were  running  be- 
tween 20  and  60  per  cent,  capacity  where 
they  were  not  entirely  shut  down.  The 
explanation  for  the  anomaly  is  that  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  enabled  to  fill  its 
order  books  last  year  by  adhering  to  the 
prices  established  in  March,  1919.  Con- 
sumers placed  contracts  for  more  or  less 
distant  needs  with  the  Steel  Corporation 
at  its  relatively  low  prices,  and  contracts 
for  near-by  needs  with  other  producers  who 
quoted  current  market  prices.  When  the 
reaction  came  last  November  the  high- 
priced  contracts  were  the  first  to  be  can- 
celed, and  these  cancelations  were  so 
rapid  and  of  such  volume  that  the  'inde- 
pendents' were  hit  harder  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  since  the  last  quarter  of  1914. 
Avhen  the  outbreak  of  the  war  demoralized 
industrial  as  well  as  financial  markets. 
Somewhat  similar  conditions  exist  in  the 
coal  and  coke  trade,  and  these  in  turn  af- 
fect raih'oad  freights,  which  have  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  cars  for  the  first  time  in  three  j'ears. 
Recent  reductions  have  brought  nearly  all 
steel  prices  to  a  parity  with  those  quoted 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  impression 
seems  to  be  that  if  these  prices  do  not 
stimulate  business,  they  will  be  further 
reduced.  Once  consumers  feel  assured  that 
prices  are  on  bottom,  canceled  orders  will 
be  replaced  and  projects  long  held  in  abey- 
ance Avail  be  brought  forward.  This  is  not 
expected  to  happen  until  along  toward 
spring." 

At  Newcastle  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  tin-miUs  are  operating 
"about  90  per  cent.,"  smaller  unaffiUated 
industries  "about  80  per  cent,  or  normal." 
Building  trades  "at  low  ebb";  some  pros- 
pect of  spring  resumption;  railroads  "re- 
trenching some ' ' ;  rubber-tire  plant  ' '  flat ' ' ; 
steel-ear  works  "going  full."  The  News 
editor  says,  "Opinion  is  that  conditions 
win  not  be  much  worse  here ;  recovery  ex- 
pected early  in  summer."  The  Herald 
editor  estimates  "about  60  per  cent,  total 
production."  alloAving  for  some  plants 
"down  entirely."  He  thinks  conditions 
"will  begin  to  better  themselves  about 
April  1,  without  any  further  depression; 
most  people  do  not  look  for  betterment 
before  Juxie  1."  Business  depression  "felt 
little  by  local  people  as  yet,  in  spite  of  re- 
trenchment policy  of  many  companies." 


Erie,  at  the  extreme  northwestern  corner 
of  the  State,  midway  between  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  has  a  very  great  variety  of  in- 
dustries, boilers,  engines,  machinery,  paper- 
mills,  tool  -  manufactures  and  electrical 
supplies,  operating  by  one  estimate  at  "60 
per  cent,  of  capacity,"  and  by  another  at 
"about  80  per  cent,  normal,  with  not  more 
than  4,000  idle."  The  Times  editor  reports 
that  "conditions  may  be  worse,  authorities 
say,"  before  recovery  begins  in  "from  two 
to  three  months."  The  editor  of  The 
Dispatch  and  The  Evening  Herald  thinks 
there  will  bo  "a  great  improvement  by 
April  1  or  before.  Erie's  shops  are  open. 
People  expect  business  recovery  to  begin 
by  February  1,  reaching  normal  by  April  1." 

OHIO 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  northern  manufactur- 
ing center  of  very  diversified  industries, 
reports  conditions  tlu-ough  the  Neivs  and 
News-Leader  as  ranging  "from  complete 
suspension  to  about  60  per  cent,  capacity. 
Expect  basic  industries  such  as  blast-fur- 
naces to  curtail  severely  this  month;  gen- 
eral manufactiu-ing  expected  to  experience 
slow  recovery.  Opinions  concerning  date 
of  beginning  recovery  vary  from  April  to 
midsummer."  Another  financial  editor's 
report,  from  The  Plain  Dealer,  reads: 
"Business  is  quiet  but  many  plants  re- 
opened January  3.  It  is  estimated  that 
100,000  are  idle.  Improvement  about 
March  or  April  is  looked  for."  In  Youngs- 
town,  devoted  to  iron  and  steel  production 
and  fabrication,  different  financial  editors 
say  conditions  are  "poor — orders  declin- 
ing," and  activity  registers  "from  60  to 
100  per  cent."  One  view  is  that  condi- 
tions are  "hkely  to  be  worse  before  bet- 
ter," recovery  to  begin  in  "spring  pos.sibly; 
may  be  not  until  faU."  The  other  view  is 
one  of  improvement  and  beginning  of  re- 
covery expected  "within  three  months." 

Akron,  rubber-tire  center,  reports  .50,000 
men  laid  off  since  June  1.  "Seem  to  have 
struck  rock-bottom.  Conservative  fore- 
casts are  for  little  activity  before  April  1. 
Recovery  from  then  on  will  be  slow." 
Another  report  says  "rubber  factories  all 
working  but  not  nearly  so  active  as  for- 
merly. Other  industries — clay  products, 
cereals,  automobiles,  steel — in  better  shape. 
Everything  points  to  general  improvement 
this  spring.  Actual  recovery  expected  to 
begin  not  later  than  March  1."  Toledo 
automobile  and  allied  industries  are  said 
to  be  "20  per  cent,  normal  but  picking  up," 
or  "most  of  the  larger  plants  closed"  and 
some  on  part  time.  Other  industries — 
steel  casting,  oil  refining,  machinery  tools — 
run  60  per  cent,  normal.  The  financial 
editor  of  The  Times  thinks  "the  worst  has 
been  seen."  Every  indication  points  to 
stead \-  improvement.  ' '  Recovery  expected 
to  reach  full  stride  in  late  spring — April, 
May."  The  Blade's  financial  editor  reports 
prospects  of  earlj^  opening  of  all  plants. 
Business  men  say  conditions  will  "alter 
about  the  first  of  February,  but  the  coun- 
try will  not  be  entirely  adjusted  to  former 
conditions  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years."  The  News-Bee  finds  "tentative 
date"  for  recovery  generally'  set  at  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

In  Columbus,  the  capital  city,  fisting 
mining  machinery,  shoes,  steel  products, 
and  lamps  as  principal  industries,  "most 
of  the  plants  are  operating  from  .50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  capacity,  there  being  few  shut- 
downs. Conditions  are  on  the  mend, 
should  be  much  better  by  opening  of 
spring,  and  back  to  normal  by  middle  of 
year.  Many  towns  and  cities  report  de- 
cided improvement  since  beginning  of  year, 
and  prospects  excellent  for  further  better- 
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Oigaidz^cm  Buildet 


The  heads  of  hundreds  of  large  business  institutions  who  know 
the  P.  A.  X.  ( Private  Automatic  Exchange)  through  adtual  use, 
know  it  as  a  builder  of  organization. 

They  realize  that  its  equipment  and  services  provide  a  standard 
unit  which  meets  and  coordinates  interior  communication  require 
ments  in  the  broadest  sense.  They  recognize  that  the  P.  A.  X. 
augments  and  completes,  but  neither  connects  with  nor  supplants 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  service. 

Upon  first  approach,  business  executives  are'  apt  to  think  of  the 
P.  A.X.  only  as  a  system  of  interior  telephones.  Upon  closer  study, 
they  come  to  see  and  value  its  larger  apphcation  to  the  problems 
of  management. 

Obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Automatic  Elecftric  Scr- 
vices  are:  instant,  accurate,  24'hour,  interior  communication;  the 
code  call  which  locates  men  immediately,  wherever  they  arc;  the 
conference  wire  by  which  situations  are  handled  completely  and 
at  once  rather  than  partially  or  after  a  while ;  and  the  emergency 
signal,  which  marshals  swiftly  all  an  organization's  protecftive 
forces. 

However,  the  more  vital  advantages  that  the  P.  A.  X.  renders 
are  those  services  which  are  the  result  of  its  marked  flexibility  — 
services  accurately  adjusted  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
particular  plant  or  institution  installing  it. 

The  nature  of  these  specialized  services  and  their  value  to  your 
organization  can  be  determined  only  upon  consultation.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  forward  a  booklet  that  describes  in  detail  the  funda- 
mental  uses  of  the  P.  A.  X.  We  suggest,  however,  a  conference  with 
one  of  our  field  engineers  to  determine  the  complete  extent  to 
which  the  P. A.X.  will  meet  your  organizations  particular  needs. 
A  letter  to  our  nearest  office  will  arrange  it. 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Home  Ojficc  and  Factory:  Chicago,  Illinois 
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BOSTON  OFFICR 
44G  lYomnnt  RilildinK 

prrrsBiJRcii  offick, 

mas  Olivur  BuildinK 

OKTROIT  OKFICK 
626  Ford  Building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICK 
21  Raat  40th  Strei'C 

CLEVF.LAND  OFFICE 
416  Cuyaiioga  Ituildlnfc 

KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE 
1001  Now  York  Li(e  Bldg. 


PHIIJVDELPniA  OFFICE 
The  Bourse  Building 

COLUMBUS  OFFICK 
61ti  Forria  BIdg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 


82U  Market  Street 


ROCHESTER  OFFICE 
619  Arlington  Building 

FT.  WAYNK  OFFICE 
602  Buss  Building 

FT.  WORTH  OFFICE 

212  Lucerne  Building 
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A  Heating  Plant 

— Complete  in  Itself 


Economical  to  Install  and 
Maintain 

Built  as  an  individual,  compact  unit, 
without  exterior  pipes  or  ducts  for 
air  distribution,  the  Skinner  Bros. 
(Baetz  Patent)  Heater  costs  15  to 
50%  less  to  install  than  any  other 
type.  Maintenance  cost  is  equally 
low,  it  is  portable  and  requires  no 
special   foundations. 

Heats  Every  Cubic  Inch  of 

Open  Factory  Space 

Because  of  their  scientific  construc- 
tion, Skinner  Bros.  Heaters  will  heat 
every  cubic  inch  of  open  factory 
space  to  the  same  even,  comfortable 
degree.  There  are  no  areas  always 
too  hot,  while  others  remain  too  cold. 
There  are  no  drafts  or  air  blasts  to 
impair  health  and  comfort. 

Get  Bulletin  No.  50 

Skinner  Heaters  are  positively  guar- 
anteed. Send  now  for  Bulletin  No. 
50  and  list  of  users. 

Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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BAETZ  PATENT  HEATINC   SYSTEM 


Do  it  the  Bissell  way 


Get  away  from  this 


BISS£LUS 


*'Cyco**  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 


Makes  Sweeping  Quick  and  Easy 


YOU  women  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand efficient  tools  for  your 
work.  So  don't  continue  the  old 
back-breaking,  dust-raising  drudg- 
ery of  old-fashioned  methods  an- 
other day.  It  is  out  of  place  in  the 
modern  home. 

Use  a  Bissell.  It  makes  the  house 
neat  and  tidy  in  half  the  time,  with 
a  quarter  the  labor.  Runs  easily 
with  one  hand.  It  saves  rugs  and 
carpets.  Adds  extra  hours  of  rest 
and  pleasure  to  your  life. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO., 

Oldest  an<l  Laigcst^Streeper  Make 
PUT      YOUR      SWEEPING      R  EL  I  AN  C 


The  price  of  four  or  five  brooms 
buys  one. 

Bissell's  New^  Lightweight  Vac- 
uum Sweeper  has  more  suction 
than  any  other  non-electric  cleaner, 
and  more  than  some  electrics — at  a 
quarter  of  their  price. 

You  need  the  carpet  sweeper  for 
the  daily  sweeping,  the  vacuum 
sweeper  for  the  general  cleaning. 

Let  your  dealer  show  them  to  you. 
Price  list  and  booklet,  "Sweeping  Facts 
and  Fallacies,"  on  request. 

236  Erie  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ra  Made  In  Canada,  loo 

E      ON      A      BISSELL'S      A  P  P  L  1  A  T'  C  E 


nieut,"  according  to  the  finaneial  editor  of 
The  Dispatch.  In  Dayton,  with  highly  di- 
versified manufactures  of  steel  i)roducts. 
largely  machinery  reqiiiring  many  skilled 
mechanics,  one  estimate  is  that  there  are 
perhaps  15,000  unemployed.  "Dull  to 
stagnant,"  "60  per  cent,  in  operation," 
read  separate  reports.  Cash  register  em- 
ployment, "four  days  a  week";  lighting 
and  farm  power  machinery,  "one-half  or 
less  production";  sewing-machines,  bicy- 
cles, "two-thirds  capacity,"  are  specified. 
Conditions  "seemingly  certain  to  become 
worse,"  recovery  "not  much  before  fall," 
says  one  authority.  "Nearing  peak  of 
depression,"  recovery  expected  "by  April 
1,"  says  another.  The  report  of  the 
editor  of  The  Nems,  James  M.  Cox's 
paper,  is  quoted  in  the  introduction  to 
this  article. 

Cincinnati,  southern  Ohio  center  of  diver- 
sified industries,  reports  activities  "prin- 
cipally down,  few  on  short  week,"  or 
ranging  from  50  per  cent,  of  normal  in 
lumber  and  planing-mills  to  60  per  cent, 
in  boots,  shoes,  clothing;  65  per  cent, 
machinery  and  tools;  75  per  cent,  in  car- 
riages, drugs,  inks,  and  paint;  80  per  cent, 
in  drugs,  tobacco,  and  cigars;  90  per  cent, 
in  soap.  The  financial  editor  of  The  En- 
quirer thinks  that  there  are  "likely  to  be 
more  dips  but  no  important  recessions 
luiless  Congress  forces  a  panic  by  radical 
legislation.  Disposition  of  business  leaders 
is  to  go  forward  under  proper  encourage- 
ment, but  many  are  afraid  of  Congress." 
General  opinion  regarding  full  recovery  is 
said  to  depend  upon  cleardefinition  of  new 
Administration's  i)()licy  and  assurance  of 
constructive  legislation  applied  to  business 
within  three  to  six  months.  The  financial 
editor  of  The  Tribune  considers  .January 
and  February  "ca-ucial  months,  with  more 
gloomy  prospects."  People  expect  recov- 
ery "probably  by  April  1,  some  by  March  1, 
with  slow  start  and  much  better  prospects 
at  year's  end."  It  is  added  that  extreme 
caution  and  conservatism  of  financial  in- 
terests will  conlinue  to  operate  to  keep 
the  Cincinnati  section  in  the  best  finaneial 
shape.  "Building  interests,  bound  to 
union  labor,  will  likely  suffer  most."  No 
uneasiness  prevails. 

At  Lima,  locomotive,  oil,  and  cigar  in- 
dustries are  100  per  cent,  normal;  small 
foundries  and  steel  35  per  cent.;  other 
industries,  including  motor-trucks,  shut 
down.  Railroad  shops'  activity  registers 
30  per  cent. ;  except  for  cut  of  10  per  cent., 
January  1,  signs  of  improvement  are  re- 
ported. Newark  plants — stoves,  bottles, 
tableware,  etc. — are  running  70  to  90  per 
cent,  normal,  a  few  100  per  cent.  "Not 
much,  if  any,  improvement  for  several 
months"  is  expected.  Impression  is  that 
conditions  will  become  normal  in  1921. 

Sandusky  iron  and  steel  foundries  are 
closed  or  on  half  time,  paper  products  half 
time,  crayons  three-quarters  time.  "More 
slump  to  February  15" — before  improve- 
ment; recovery  "in  few  months  but 
slowly,"  are  predicted.  Canton  iron  and 
steel  products  are  "not  very  active"  or 
estimated  at  25  per  cent,  normal.  Im- 
provement is  expected;  regarding  date  of 
actual  recovery  there  are  "as  many  an- 
swers as  men — most  believe  spring  will  see 
some  revival." 

Zanesville  exceptionally  reports  "no 
slump  here."  There  are  sheet-steel  and 
tube-mills,  building-tile,  pottery,  and  brick 
plants,  coal,  clay,  and  sand  mining — all 
normal  or  on  full  time — classed  as  non- 
essential during  the  war.  Conditions  are 
expected  to  improve  steadily,  merchants 
are  "hopeful  but  uncertain." 

The  answer  of  the  editor  of  tlie  Marion 
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6tar,  Prtsident-olof't  Harding's  i)aper,  is 
quoted  in  the  iiuroduetion  to  this  article. 

INDIANA,  MICHIGAN,  ILLINOIS 

Indiana— From  Indianapolis,  a  highly  di- 
versified manufacturing  center,  comes  the 
report  in  brief,  "automobile  industry  prac- 
tically at  standstill;  tire  industry  slow; 
live  stock  active;  saw-manufacturing  run- 
ning; tiour-manufacturing  fair;  banking 
fair."  Another  financial  editor  summar- 
izes, "automobile  industry  operating  at 
low  capacity,  alt  ho  it  is  now  increasing; 
steel  and  iron  doing  fair  volume  but  less 
than  normal;  meat-packing  better  than 
normal."  Says  the  Indiana  Times  man, 
"all  indications  are  that  conditions  here 
are  past  their  worst,  and  that  they  will 
gradually  get  back  to  normal,  altho  it  will 
probably-  take  from  three  to  six  months." 
The  Star  man  writes:  "General  lines  of  in- 
dustry in  Indianapolis  are  rather  quiet,  altho 
some  lines  have  been  operating  close  to  or 
at  normal  capacity,  notably  the  beef- 
and  pork-packing  plants.  The  large  flour- 
mills  are  not  operating  much  below  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  a 
note  of  confidence  in  th(^  automobile-man- 
ufacturing industry  of  an  early  recovery 
with  some  basis  for  that  belief.  Some  of 
the  auto  companies  an*  adding  gradually 
to  their  working  forces  as  the  orders  for 
new  cars  increase.  The  general  belief  is, 
however,  that  progress  toward  a  revival 
in  industry  will  be  on  its  way  by  early 
spring." 

Terre  Haute  coal-mining  and  clay  prod- 
ucts are  reported  normal;  gen(>ral  manu- 
facturing "on  half  time,  reorganizing"; 
agricultural  products  "stable,  slump  mostly 
evidenced  tlirough  radical  gossip."  Diver- 
sification prevented  serious  depression, 
merchandising  is  readjusting  itself;  indi- 
cations of  no  further  retrenchments  but 
gradual  return  to  normal  with  stabiliza- 
tion of  pri(?es.  Evansville  manufacturing 
is  "generally  dull,"  "decidedly  subnormal," 
furniture,  stove,  gas-engine,  buggy-making 
factories  "resuming  gradually,  at  almost 
full  time  with  few  wage  reductions."  Coal- 
mining and  clay  products  are  normal. 
"Worst  is  past."  Marion  nuinufactiiring 
is  "fair,"  facing  conditions  of  "i)ossibly  a 
further  decline  in  the  next  two  months." 
Muncie  automobile  -  part  factories  are 
"mostly  down,"  glass  -  manufacturing  is 
"nearly  normal,"  miscellaneous  industry 
averages  pnjduction  of  7.5  per  cent.  Lo- 
gansport  expects  conditions  to  improve, 
recovery  by  April  1.  Farming  is  "normal " ; 
automobile-manufacturing  at  "standstill"; 
railroad  transportation  "subnormal." 

With  Kokomoko  plants  "more  tlum  half 
of  capacity  idle,"  one  report  is  that  condi- 
tions will  improve  and  business  recovery 
is  expected  by  March  1.  Another  report 
of  "inactive"  auto  industries  mentions 
"signs  of  renewing"  and  oi)timistic  views, 
altho  the  financial  (>dit(n-  "can't  see  im- 
provement before  spring."  The  South 
Bend  rejjort  on  automobile,  i)low,  watch, 
cooking-range,  .sewing-ma('iiin«>,  farm-im- 
I)l(>nwMt  factories,  etc.,  is  "rattier  slack  but 
will  prol)ably  pick  up  soon.  Ex])ect  read- 
justment to  be  foUowcni  by  good  business. 
()|)inion  on  dati^  of  business  recovery  varies 
from  few  months  to  several  years."  Elk- 
hart manufacturing  is  "about  two-thirds 
operating";  tii(T(>  is  i)ra(*tica]ly  no  reduc- 
tion in  railroad  industry;  belief  in  improve- 
ment within  a  couple  of  months  prevails. 
At  Fort  Wayn«*  "|)roduction  reduced"  is 
reported  for  electric-appliance  industries, 
oil  tanks,  and  pumps.  "Unemployment 
and  reduced  production  not  at  peak  as  yet." 
liecovery  is  generally  expected  "b^'  late 
spring." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  AND  Silverware 

Noted  for  design 
quality  and  workm^^^^ship 


M.ML  Inquiries  Given  Prompt  Attention 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37  -  Street 
New  York 
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^fg^\cXiev\\e-AA  \<.  iinpdrtant.  Too  many 
firms  neglf<"t  to  fjixe  projicr  tiiousjht  to  their 
business  stationery. 

kJl/LMilllA'CS'Ti/l/  us:it:e,\vlierc  station- 
ery is  really  appreciated,  is  apt  to  be  Old 
Hampshire  Bond. 


Taper. 


so  strong^  and  clean  and  crisp 
adds  force  to  any  message.  It  gives  a  per- 
sonality to  the  written  word. 

Jl  £//iiny  letter  worth  careful  writing,  ^l^e 
Old  Hampshire  Bond,  the  paper  whose 
quality  noliody  can  criticise. 

m  9USlYlLySS    is  so  largely  a  matter 
of  human  likes  and  dislikes,  that 

AJ Id Ll/UTIC  I y  — good  stationery 
—is  well  worth  most  careful  coi\sideration. 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is 
made  from  the  finest  se- 
lected rags. 

It  is  tub-sized  and  loft- 
dried.  Every  process  in  its 
manufacture  is  carefully 
hand-controlled.  The  re- 
sulting paper  is  tough, 
strong,  durable — ^and  of 
the  tinest  appearance. 

Write  for  our  new  Boole 
of  Specimen  Letterheads. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

South  HaJleyEdls 
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Just  like  the  asbestos  curtain 

in  a  theatre 

A  SMELL  OF  SMOKE— a  crackling 
"*^^  of  flames — a  moment  of  panic — down 
comes  the  asbestos  curtain  and  the  audi- 
ence quietly  files  out,  kno'wing'  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  of  heat-resisting  asbestos. 


Other  "Y  and  E" 

Products 

"Yand  E"  Filing  Sys- 
tems of  every  sort, 
including  the  famous 
"Y  and  E"  Direct 
Name  Filing  System 
which  finds  or  files  in 
less  than  ten  seconds. 

"YandE"  Filing  Cabinets 
"YandE" Efficiency  Desks 
"YandE"  Record  Safes 
"YandE"  Steel  Shelving 
"YandE"'   Filing    Supplies 


Cross  section  of  the  wall 
ofa'Y  and  B"  Fire-Wall 
Filing  Cabinet.  Note  the 
Aabpstna  "Curtain"  be- 
ivceen  the  two  steel  walls. 


This  "Y  and  E"  Fire  -Wall  Filing  Cabinet  keeps 
an  asbestos  curtain  between  your  papers  and 
the  fire  which  may  come  at  any  time. 

A  steel  file  is  good  —  but  steel  conducts  heat. 
So  why  not  give  your  papers  the  extra  protec- 
tion of  asbestos,  especially  since  "Y  and  E" 
Fire-Wall  Filing  Cabinets  cost  no  more  than 
any   other    good  steel  file.? 

Ask  today  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  "Steel- 
Plus-Asbestos    for    Better    Protection,"  at    the 
Y  and  E"  branch  office  or  agency  in  your  city 
or  write  direct  to 

Yawman  and  Frbe  Mfg.  (p. 

Filing  System  Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

234  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Branches,  Agents  or  Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
In  Canada:     The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


FIRE    V1S>^  WALL 
FILING   CABINETS 

steel  pins  asbestos 


Michigan — Replies  from  Michigan  cities 
give  first  place  to  reports  of  the  eoiiditioii 
in  the  predominant  industries  of  automo- 
bile and  allied  manufacturing  in  which  pro- 
duction is  curtailed  if  not  shut  down. 
Condition  of  present  activity  is  variously 
estimated  at  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  Detroit, 
approximately  half  time  in  Flint,  1.5  per 
cent,  in  Saginaw.  Other  replies  from  local 
financial  editors  read:  Detroit,  "a  few 
motor  plants  closed;  number  of  factories 
on  part  time."  Jackson,  "one  automo- 
bile factory  reopened,  parts  of  factories  re- 
opening on  a  small  scale."  Bay  City, 
"automotive  plants  with  largely  reduced 
forces."  Lansing,  "very  dull,  but  slowly 
improving."  Many  of  these  cities  list  a 
large  variety  of  other  industries  besides 
automobile  lines.  The  financial  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Times  reports  other  activities 
such  as  stove  manufacture,  75  per  cent, 
normal;  paint  factories,  6.5  to  75  per  cent, 
normal;  drug  manufacture,  25  per  cent, 
normal.  Farm-implement  works  are  in 
operation  at  Jackson.  Activity  of  all  in- 
dustries at  Sagin;aw  is  estimated  at  about 
50  per  cent,  on  the  average.  From  Bay 
City  the  editor  of  The  Times-Tribune  re- 
ports that,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
crush  has  not  been  felt,  owing  to  diversified 
manufactures.  Among  these  some  run 
with  reduced  forces  and  others  with  full 
forces.  "Tendency  is  to  lower  wages 
where  possible."  At  Port  Huron,  an  esti- 
mate of  activity  reads:  "Paper-mill  normal, 
automobile  parts  closed,  farm  machinery 
25  per  cent,  normal,  brass  parts  50  per 
cent,  normal,  salt  50  per  cent  normal." 
For  Adrian,  a  report  on  wire-fence  manu- 
facturing shows  three  shut-downs,  one  on 
part  time  and  one  running  on  fuU  time. 

The  majority  of  financial  editors  in  this 
industrial  section  seem  to  think  conditions 
are  likely  to  improve,  and  generally  they 
find  people  in  the  region  expecting  business 
recovery  to  begin  within  the  next  few 
spring  months.  We  group  a  number  of 
editorial  opinions:  "Casually  speaking, 
conditions  are  already  improving.  But  as 
regards  unemployment  and  failures,  the 
worst  is  yet  to  be  seen." — Detroit  Times. 
"Gradual  improvement  probable;  already 
apparent;  will  be  slow." — Detroit  Free 
Press.  "General  outlook  is  for  improve- 
ment in  all  lines  of  manufacture." — Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot.  "Local  manufacturers 
look  for  steady  improvement,  believing 
worst  has  been  passed.  Slight  recovery 
perceptible  at  present." —  Flint  Daib/ 
Journal.  "Have  about  reached  bottom, 
will  not  go  worse.  Within  three  months 
patient  %vill  take  some  solid  food,  it  will 
take  the  entire  year  to  regain  normal 
strength."— Saginaw  N^ews-Courier.  "Con- 
ditions are  just  over  the  peak  and  tempo- 
rarily halted,  but  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  'come-back'  soon.  Our  people  are 
very  optimistic.  Our  banks  have  thirteen 
millions  more  on  deposit  now  than  ten 
years  ago.  Several  large  building  jobs  are 
contemplated." — Bay  City  Times- Tribune. 
"Every  indication  is  toward  improvement; 
start  immediately  in  small  mea.sure;  in 
spring  real  improvement." — Lansing  State 
Journal.  "Improving  steadily." — Port 
Huron  Times-Herald.  "Several  factories 
expected  to  open  within  two  weeks.  Most 
business  men  do  not  anticipate  pronounced 
tendency  toward  recovery  before  March  1 ; 
some  think  spring  will  be  well  under  way 
before  it  will  be  noticeable,  particularly  in 
retail  lines." — Adrian  Daily  Telegram. 

Furniture  and  allied  manufacturing  at 
Grand  Rapids,  "mostly  closed  down  or 
running  short  time,"  looked  to  .lanuary 
buyers'  market  for  determination  of  policy. 
That   market   is   reported    "very   dull    in- 


Formula  No.  130 

Accepted 
on  these  tests 


Multiplies  itself 

The  cream  multiplies  itself  250 
times  in  lather.  Thus  a  tiny  bit 
serves  for  a  shave.  A  35-cent 
tube  serves  for  iq2  shaves. 


t^ 


^. 


^mT^jk^-* 


Maintains  itself 

The  lather  maintains  its  creamy 
fullness  for  10  minutes  on  the 
face.  So  it  does  not  need  replace- 
ment. 


Acts  quickly 

The  average  beard  is  softened  in 
one  minute.  Within  that  time 
it  absorbs  15%  of  water.  Th:ir 
is  enoiinh  to  make  a  horny  beard 
wax-like. 


Soothes  the  skin 

It  leaves  the  skin  in  soft  and 
smooth  condition.  No  lotion  is 
needed,  1  he  cream  itself  forms 
a  soothing  lotion,  due  to  palm 
and  olive  oils. 
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Free — 10  delightful  shaves 
Send  coupon 
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We  Made  130  Kinds 
of  Shaving  Cream 

And  tested  them  all — scientifically 

By  V.   K.  CASSADY,   B.S.,   M.S.,  Chief  Chemist 


Six  years  ago  we  started  out  to  make  the 
supreme  shaving  cream. 

Long  before,  we  had  attained  the  finest 
toilet  soap  created.  1  he  secret  lay  in  a 
perfect  Mend  of  palm  and  olive  oils.  Our 
chief  idea  was  to  apply  that  halmy  blend 
to  shaving. 

liut  there  were,  perhaps,  a  himdred  shav- 
ing soaps,  and  each  had  its  adherents. 
We  tested  many  of  them — found  their 
virtues  and  their  faidts.  And  we  started 
to  reach  new  jiertection  in  each  (juaiity 
tfesired. 

18  months  of  experiment 

We  knew  soap  making  well  -  -  that's  evi- 
dent. But  it  took  18  months  to  satisfy 
us  on  a  shaving  cream. 

In  that  time  we  made  up  and  tested  USO 
kinds  of  soap.  Ihe  tests  embodied  Hve 
shavuig  soap  re(|iiirenunts.  .And  we  per- 
sisted until,  step  by  step,  in  each  of  them 
we  seemed  to  reach  the  limit. 

What  we  finally  attained 

At  last  we  attained  a  shaving  cream  which 
showed  these  unique  results: 

First,  great  economy.  I  he  cream  multi- 
plies itself  in  lather  250  times.  Thus  a 
bit  of  cream — just  one-half  gram — suffices 
for  ;i  shave. 


Second,  quick  efficiency.  The  oil  on 
the  beard  is  removed  almost  instantly. 
Within  one  minute  the  beard  absorbs 
15*^^  of  water.  And  that's  enough  to 
soften  a  most  stubborn  beard. 

Third,  lasting  lather.  It  maintains  its 
creamy  fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  the 
face. 

We  had  the  rest.  The  palm  and  olive 
oils  form  ideal  lubrication.  Their  lather 
softens  and  soothes  the  skin.  So  lotions 
are  not  needed. 

You  will   be  surprised 

Now  we  offer  you  a  shaving  soap  which 
millions  have  adopted.  It  is  based  on 
oils  which  for  v>,000  years  have  held  su- 
preme place  for  the  face.  And  those  oils 
are  blended  in  a  shaving  cream  which 
brings  the  results  we  state. 

^'ou  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Whatever 
you  seek,  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  will 
exceed  your  expectations.  Whatever  you 
have  used,  this  cream  will  surprise  you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  trial  tube.  Do  us 
the  kindness,  and  yourself  the  justice,  of 
learning  what  we  have  accomplished. 


PALMOLIVE 

Shaving  Cream 


10 

Sh 
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FREE 

SimpK     in.st-rt 
.111(1  mail  to 

>c)iir    name    and 
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Company, 
waukee,   V 

Dept. 
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deed,"  with  many  buyers  but  com- 
paratively few  orders.  Altho  manufac- 
turers reduced  prices  15  per  cent.,  this 
was  not  considered  sufficient  to  induce 
stock  buying  for  sale  to  the  public.  Manu- 
facturers declare  they  will  keep  their  plants 
closed  before  manufacturing  at  a  loss  or 
reduce  wages  to  former  levels,  said  to  be 
the  lowest  of  any  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Buyers  express  the  opinion  that 
spring  business  in  their  territory  will  be 
exceptionally  fine  and  the  year's  business 
one  of  the  best.  Business  recovery  is  ex- 
pected "with  the  rising  of  the  sap,"  says 
one  editor.  Another  editor  quotes  returns 
from  a  nation-wide  questionnaire  in  furni- 
ture industry  for  December  indicating  that 
case  goods  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  a 
basis  of  about  53  per  cent,  of  normal, 
which  the  January  market  may  further 
reduce. 

A  Battle  Creek  report  reads:  "Steam- 
pumps,  scarcely  interrupted;  breakfast 
foods  resuming  after  short  rest;  threshing 
machinery,  one  full  blast,  another  Ught." 
Adding  printing-presses  to  the  list  another 
report  generalizes,  "some  in  full,  some  in 
half  to  two-third  operation."  There  is 
agreement  that  conditions  are  already  im- 
proving. Kalamazoo  paper  (bond)  busi- 
ness is  "good,"  better  conditions  are  ex- 
pected, and  recovery  date  is  forecast  for 
April  1. 

Illinois — The  financial  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  answers  the  questionnaire: 
"Activity  of  meat-packing  industry  is 
about  5  per  cent,  below  the  1919  rate. 
United  States  Steel  i)lants  continue  busy 
on  old  orders.  Independent  steel-mills  are 
running  about  10  per  cent,  of  capacity. 
New  implement  business  is  small.  Cloth- 
ing and  general  manufacture  somewhat 
curtailed.  Improvement  is  hkely  to  be 
slow.  In  industries  where  high  prices  have 
been  maintained  conditions  may  show 
further  decline  before  betterment.  Expect 
business  recovery  to  begin  when  there  has 
been  uniform  deflation,  period  indefinite." 

The  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une answers:  "Steel  stagnant;  clothing 
dull;  agricultural  products  moving  slowly. 
Conditions  likely  to  improve  gradually; 
worst  of  situation  passed.  Recovery  begun, 
but  expected  to  be  gradual  process." 

Aurora  foundry  and  machine  establish- 
ments are  reported  to  be  "running  about 
two-thirds  normal  capacity,  some  factories 
already  getting  back  to  normal.  Improve- 
ment looked  for  by  March  1,  1921." 
Bloomington's  report  on  farming  and  man- 
ufacturing specifies  "some  idle  men  from 
our  factories,  probably  not  more  than 
5  per  cent."  The  financial  editor  thinks 
that  conditions  are  "likely  to  be  worse." 
Opinions  differ  on  date  of  beginning  busi- 
ness recovery  from  May  1  to  October  1, 
Peoria  reports  cover  agricultural  im- 
plements, factories,  and  food  products. 
These,  says  one  editor,  are  "75  per  cent, 
inactive,  but  will  shortly  resume  opera- 
tions in  part  at  least.  Would  say  that 
we  have  reached  the  peak  of  unemploy- 
ment. People  expect  business  recovery 
within  a  month."  Another  editor  an- 
swers: "Conditions  likely  to  improve 
within  sixty  days;  opinions  differ  as  to 
date  of  recovery — many  think  not  before 
next  summer."  The  Decatur  report  cov- 
ers railroad  shops,  corn  products,  and  light 
metal  manufactures.  Present  condition  is 
"good,  slower  than  a  year  ago,  but  equal 
to  1914  or  normal  times.  No  reasons  to 
expect  worse  conditions.  Expect  good 
business  activity  to  continue." 

Reports  for  the  bituminous  coal-mining 
industry  show  great  prosperity.     "Mines 
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The  Journal  and  Tribune.  "Despite  the 
fact  that  industrial  conditions  are  bad  and 
markets  are  shot  to  pieces,  Knoxville  tex- 
tile-mills are  running  preparing  for  markets 
which  owners  are  confident  will  open  in  the 
early  spring."  Coal  and  lumber  are  "off 
25  per  cent.";  marble  and  building  mate- 
rials are  at  their  best,  since  there  are  "sev- 
eral million  dollars'  worth  of  new  structures 
planned  or  under  construction."  In  alu- 
minum and  zinc  there  is  a  temporary  close- 
down to  readjust  wages.  Tobacco  prices 
are  "off  50  per  cent,  high  point."  For 
farm  crops  there  is  good  demand  and  prices 
good  under  readjustment.  Business  men 
"confidently  look  forward  to  better  condi- 
tions beginning  now  and  improving  stead- 
ily Vjut  probably  slowly  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  i)resent  year  when  they 
think  readjustment  should  be  nearly  com- 
plete— that  is,  the  harsher  phases."  "The 
largest  woolen-mill  in  the  United  States 
making  only  woolen  blankets  is  working 
day  and  night  with  entire  output  sold  uj) 
to  March  1."  "A  new  half-million-dollar 
hosiery  plant  will  l)e  in  full  operation  in  a 
few  weeks."  "The  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville has  announced  plans  for  expenditure 
of  $11,000,000  in  near-by  coal-fields,  and 
the  Southern  Railway  has  plans  for  a  cut- 
off and  new  yards  which  Avill  cost  several 
millions." 

Memphis  financial  editors  agree  with 
other  local  authorities  that  the  worst  "has 
probably  been  seen."  One  report  on  lum- 
ber-milling is  "practically  every  mill 
closed,"  while  others  indicate  the  condi- 
tion of  hardwood  manufacture  as  "ex- 
tremely inactive,"  or  "50  per  cent,  normal 
or  better."  Of  cottonseed  i)roducts  it  is 
said  that  demand  is  slow  at  declining 
prices,  "altho  the  condition  may  })e  con- 
sidered probably  much  Ix'tter  than  prtv 
war."  The  financial  editor  of  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal  writes:  "(\)tton  values  to 
some  extent  dependent  upon  acreage  move- 
ment, but  supply  too  great  for  success  to 
cause  pronounced  effect.  Both  labor  and 
material  must  come  down  l)efort!  lumber 
can  move  in  volume.  Hottom  thought  to 
have  been  reached  ih  cottonscu'd  products, 
but  little  increase  in  (icniand  expected." 
The  financial  editor  of  The  Press  says: 
"Everything  depends  on  i)rice  of  cotton. 
Hest  of  authoriti«'s  exix'ct  material  advance 
in  cotton  price  by  mid-February.  Retail 
sales  will  continue  at  low  ebb  for  at  least 
a  month,  but  stocks  are  getting  short  in 
stores,  and  more  especially  in  liomes. 
Nearly  every  one  admits  \w  is  holding  out 
on  buying  till  he  thinks  jirices  have  hit 
bottom,  then  they  .say  th(\v  int(>nd  to  stock 
up.  Retail  trade  will  boom  here  by 
March."  The  financial  editor  of  The 
News  Scimitar  r(>porls  that  people  expect 
business  recovery  to  begin  "shortly;  altho 
not  felt  pace  will  bo  rapid  for  indefinite 
time." 

Nashville,  we  are  told,  also  felt  the 
shock  of  deflation  less  severely  than  many 
other  towns  in  the  South,  ])y  reason  of 
diversity  of  crops  and  manufactures.  Few 
industries  have  suspended  and  curtailment 
is  negligibh'.  Th(>re  is  "  a  smaller  percentage 
of  \vage-(>arn(>rs  out  of  work  h(>re  than  in 
most  other  cities  of  like  jiopiilation,"  says 
the  financial  editor  of  The  Banner.  liank 
clearings  for  1020  showed  a  gain  of  about 
'M]/2  P^^r  cent.  "There  is  no  sentimental 
panic  in  Nashville.  Local  busin(>ss  men 
(express  confidence  in  a  gradual  l)ut  steady 
improvement  of  conditions,  not  later  than 
March  1."  The  financial  editcn-  of  The 
Trnneiisean  writes:  "Farmers  complain, 
but  pay  taxes  i)r()m])tly  and  seem  to  have 
money.  .Jobbing  trade  business  poor. 
Country   merchants  can  not  pay  jobb(>rs 


The  Magnificent  New 

Ambassador  Hotel 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

"//  is  the  aim  of  the  Ambassador  Hotels  system  to  constitute 
this  newest  link  in  their  chain  of  great  hotels  a  model  of  all 
that  is  best  in  construction,  in  plant  equipment  and  in  furnish- 
ing. Your  product  is  among  that  selected  for  the  equipment 
of  this  hotel." 

So  wrote  the  Ambassador  management,  their  decision 
being  the  result  of  broad  experience,  critical  investigation 
and  regard  for  kitchen  cleanHness  and  efficiency. 

The  selection  of  "Wear-Ever'  equipment  for  the  new 
Ambassador  Hotel  is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  service- 
ability, utility,  cleanliness  and  economy  of 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

"Wear-Ever"  thick  hotel  ware  is  made  of  the  same 
metal  and  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  "Wear-Ever"  utensils 
that  are  found  in  the  kitchens  of  modern  homes  everywhere. 
The  only  difference  is  in  styles  and  thickness  of  metal. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
vsrith  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Look  for  the  "  Wear-Ever"  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada:  Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Limitad,  Toronto 
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phenomenal  success  traces  right 
back  to  this  model  factory  which  has, 
of  course,  the  health-protection  of 


©NLIWON 


RE&IJTtRtO  Ul  WfcnwT    Of»lCE 


Hygiene 


The  compact  ONLIWON 
package,  containing  looo 
separate  full-sized  sheets, 
is  easily  slipped  into  the 
protecting  cabinet. 


The  ONLIWON  Cabinet 
operates  automatically. 
The  hand  touches  no  part 
of  the  cabinet  in  drawing 
ou'  the  sanitary  tissue. 


ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  approved  toilet 
paper  system  in  so  many  important  factories  like 
the  Eversharp  because  of  its  protective  and  econo- 
mical features.  The:e  factories  realize  that  the  ex- 
posed and  much  handled  roll,  from  which  yards  of 
paper  are  unreeled  to  trail  on  the  dusty  floor,  is 
both  insanitary  and  wasteful. 

ONLIWON  TOILET  PAPER 

is  a  fine,  soft  tissue  manufactured  in  a  clean  factory 
under  Health  conditions  which  insure  a  hygienic  product. 
It  is  perfectly  soluble,  has  no  cone  to  drop  into  the  seat 
and  cause  plumbing  trouble— ONLIWON  cannot  clog 
the  pipes. 

THE  ONLIWON  CABINET 

protects  the  sanitary  tissue  from  dust  and  promiscuous 
handling  and  serves  it  just  two  sheds  at  a  time,  thus  dis- 
couraging waste.  By  an  ingenious  system  of  interfolding 
the  paper,  the  ONLIWON  CABINET  operates  without 
insanitary  knobs  to  touch. 

PROTECT  YOUR  EMPLOYEES 

ONLIWON  HYGIENE  protects  each  individual  whether  two  or  two 
thousand  use  the  same  toilet  room.  Its  efficiency  is  not  impaired  by 
carelessness  for  the  cabinet  operates  automatically  without  requiring 
precaution  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

SEND    FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

Samflri  to  show  qualil/  of  ON  Llff^ON  andiompltte  information-will  he  stnt  on  request. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

Department  22,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Makers  also  of  Onliwon  Towels  and  Onliwon  Cabinets, 


and  jobbers  are  slow  meeting  o1)ligatioiis 
to  bank.  Altho  business  men  profess  to 
see  signs  of  renewed  business  activity,  nor- 
mal business  will  not  be  reached  before 
spring.  Conditions,  however,  will  get  no 
worse  before  that  time." 

From  Chattanooga  the  detailed  report 
of  present  condition  of  activity  includes 
textile-  and  hosiery -factories  about  40  per 
cent.;  iron  and  steel  about  85  per  cent., 
past  orders  unfilled,  some  new  ones  coming; 
in  other  lines  few  complete  shut-downs,  few 
full  time.  "A  general  betterment  in  th«! 
psychology'  of  the  people  is  apparent;  a 
few  large  textile  orders  have  heartened  the 
manufactiu'ers  greatly.  Conditions  ought 
to  get  better,  not  worse,  locaUj',  at  once." 

North  Carolina — For  Charlotte,  a  reply  to 
our  questionnaire  reads,  agriculture  de- 
prest ;  cotton-manufacturing  and  iron-  and 
wood-manufacturing  improWng;  actual 
business  recovery  "already  beginning." 
A  similar  report  comes  from  Salisbiu-y, 
covering  manufacturing,  cotton,  lumber, 
railway  shops,  and  agriculture,  with  the 
comment  "good,  considering  the  general 
conditions."  These  "are  already  getting 
better.  Generally  business  recovery  ex- 
pected to  begin  with  spring."  At  Greens- 
boro, "manufacturing  conditions  are  get- 
ting better;  agi'icultural  conditions  are  still 
bad."  Here  the  condition  is  called  excel- 
lent, considering  general  business  conditions 
elsewhere.  Some  cotton-mills  have  been 
curtailed,  others  not;  many  were  opening 
early  in  January  with  i>rospects  for  all 
running  full  time  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Furniture-factories  selling  some  products 
and  hoping  to  resume  by  February.  To- 
bacco-factories running  four  days  in  the 
week.  According  to  the  Daily  News  Tnan: 
"Full  recovery  can  not  take  place  until 
agricultural  produc'ts  sell  for  such  a  price 
as  wiU  enable  farmers  to  liquidate  fertilizer 
and  supply  bills.  JVIanufacture  recovery 
now  forecast  means,  however,  considerable 
business  activity."  AsheviUe  answers: 
Lumber -manufacturing  "rather  dull"; 
tanm"ng  "about  normal";  cotton-mills 
"dull";  conditions  ".hkely  to  improve"; 
recovery  expected  "early  in  spring." 

South  Carolina — Answers  from  Charleston 
describe  shipping  and  related  industries  as 
normal;  cotton  exporting  very  dull;  cot- 
ton buying  and  selling  dull;  fertilizer-man- 
ufacturing fair  with  little  sale,  dull;  asbes- 
tos and  oil  refining  fair.  The  financial 
editor  of  The  Evening  Post  expects  "short 
continuation  to  present  duluess,  and  con- 
tinued improvement  within  three  months." 
The  financial  editor  of  The  News  and  Cou- 
rier answers:  "Do  not  believe  conditions 
will  grow  worse.  No  material  improve- 
ment expected  until  cotton  reaches  a  bet- 
ter price.  Charleston  industry  is  closelj 
interwoven  with  the  condition  of  the  cotton 
farmer.  The  market  is  now  moving  up. 
Local  view  is  more  optimistic." 

Textile  plants  at  Greenville  are  "in  good 
financial  condition,  but  have  few  orders." 
Cotton-raising  is  the  other  chief  industry, 
and  "farming  is  very  poor."  The  News 
man  believes  "conditions  will  be  worse 
during  January  and  February.  People 
expect  recovery  in  the  spring — about 
March." 

The  Spartanburg  Herald  pubhshes  a  re- 
port concerning  twenty -one  cotton-mills  in 
Spartanburg  County  for  the  past  year, 
showing  that  they  paid  combined  stock 
and  cash  dividends  during  the  year  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $8,000,000,  a  sum  which 
lacked  only  $8.50,900  of  equahng  the 
combined  capitalization  of  the  mills  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Answering  our 
questionnaire,  it   is   stated    that   aU  mills 
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Power  Transmission  Machinery 


A 


DODGE  PRODUCT  ceases  operation  as  a 
part  of  one  equipment  on/y  to  ^o  to  work 
elsewhere;  its  value  is  not  limited  to  the  use 
for  which  it  was  originally  hought. 

Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone  products  are 
interchangeable  with  each  other  and  adapt- 
able for  the  economical  transmission  of  po\\er 
wherever  or  howev^er  used. 

Alteration  of  your  present  facilities  to  bring 
about  lower  operating  costs,  or  additions  that 
afford  greater  production,  may  be  quickly 
effected  by  the  re-arrangement  of  such  Dodge 
equipmentasyou  already  have  on  hand, plus  the 
extra  units  necessary  to  drive  the  new  machines. 

Dodge  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings,  clutches, 
collars,  couplings,  etc.,  are  carried  in  stock  by 
the  best  mill  supply  dealer  in  your  locality  on  the 
immediate  delivery  basis;  order  from  him  w  hen 
you  need  transmission  machinery  in  a  hurry. 

Provide  for  low  first  cost,  economical  opera- 
tion, and  freedoni  from  extensive  repairs,  due  to 
worn  or  "burnt  out"  units,  by  making  Dodge 
mechanical  equipment  your  shop  standard. 

Dod^e  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana  and    Oneida,  New  "^'ork 
(^mailiau  Miimifact liters,  Dotlpe  Mfp.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

eliicaeo     St.  I.ouiti     Atl.tnla     I'hibilrlphia     PitTsbiirtli     Boston     Cincinnati     New  York 
Newark     Minneapolis     Houston     Seattle 
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THE  FAITH  OF  THIS 
MAN  STOOD  BEHIND 
THE  EARLIESTACHIEVE" 
MEN!  OF  OE^BILLINGS 
WHO  FOUNDED  THE 
BILLINGS  &  SPENCER 
COMFAJMY  OF  HARTFORD' 
THE  HRST  COMMERCIAL 
FORGING  PLANT 
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Louisiana — "No  depression"  at  Baton 
Rouge,  "owing  to  refinery  activities; 
great  expansion,"  writes  the  editor  of 
The  State  Times.  "Oil-refining,  which  is 
our  greatest  industry,  very  active.  Others 
will  improve,  "jfrom^  present  condition,  re- 
ported as  "lumber  manufacturing  slowed 
down;  cattle  and  diversified  farming  slow." 
The  New  Orleans  Item  reports  cotton, 
sugar,  and  rice  "sales  light,"  and  gives 
these  specifications:  "Cotton-production 
and  shipping,  demand  low,  farmers  hold- 
ing crop  for  better  prices;  sugar  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  demand  increasing, 
farmers  holding;  rice  production  and  mark- 
eting, farmers  holding  for  higher  price." 
It  is  pointed  out  that  New  Orleans  "is  not 
an  industrial  city,  altho  the  industrial  canal 
and  inner  harbor  promise  many  new  in- 
dustries. It  is  a  shipping  and  marketing 
center  for  the  South's  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
and  lumber."  Further  answer  to  our 
questionnaire  reads:  "All  producers  say 
conditions  are  improving  now  and  look  for 
steady  improvement  henceforth.  People 
expect  business  recovery  to  begin  definitely 
this  month  or  at  latest  early  in  the  spring." 
The^'financial  editor  of  The  Times-Pica ijune 
adds  coffee  to  the  list  of  New  Orleans  in- 
dustries, "all  experiencing  a  slow  but  steady 
improvement."  "Conditions  in  all  lines 
are  already  on  the  mend,  and  altho  progress 
may  be  slow  for  a  time,  it  seems  to  have 
started  well.  Most  business  men  arc  very 
hopeful  and  belicive  that  recovery  is  already 
under  way." 

TEXAS  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS 

Across  the  Mississippi  in  Texas  the  editor 
of  the  Austin  American  reywrts  that  the 
date  of  business  recovery  "all  depends  on 
eqtton."  Present  conditions  of  "cotton, 
corn,  grain,  agriculture  (no  niainifactur- 
ing),  dormant,  because  of  ruinous  price  of 
cotton."  Outlook  for  conditions  "prob- 
ably worse  because  of  no  i)rospect  of  cot- 
ton rise."  The  editor  of  th(>  San  Antonfo 
Light  puts  the  "oil"  industry  first  as  "good 
— very,"  and  reports  general  merchandis- 
ing and  manufacturing  "fair."  "Condi- 
tions are  improving  riglit  now."  Beau- 
mont's editor  of  The  Enterprise  lists  oil 
fii'st,  too,  writing  "oil  industry  good  shape; 
few  inquiries  for  luinb(>r,  none  for  ri('(>. 
Outlook  encouraging.  Expectancy  of  ac- 
tual business  recovery  date  within  sixty 
days."  "The  editor  of  th(>  Waco  Times- 
Herald  reports  "40  per  c(>nt.  of  cotton  still 
in  hands  of  producers.  Marked  activity 
in  jobbing  before  .Jainiary  1,  about  00  ])er 
cent,  normal  at  present.  Conditions  have 
reached  their  low  level.  Gradual  increase 
in  volume  of  l)usiness  expected  until  normal 
level  of  higher  j»rices  lias  been  readied. 
Recovery  beginning  at  once  will  extend 
over  period  of  six  months,  jxTliajis  longer." 

Dallas  reports  cover  jiresent  conditions 
of  agriculture  (cotton,  gi'ain,  fruits)  and 
manufacturing:  "fair  to  good;  has  been 
soni(>  inii>r()vement  witliin  last  few  w«'eks." 
The  financial  (nlitor  of  The  News  and  The 
Journal  thinks  "improvement  seems  prob- 
able" and  "marked  improvement  and  re- 
covery is  looked  for  in  April  to  Jun«'." 
Answer  to  our  questionnaire  continues  in 
some  detail:  "Texas  and  adjoining  States 
hav(>  had  large  feed  crojis  and  these  have 
softened  the  blow  of  low  prices  for  cotton, 
and  as  farmers  hav(^  a  large  store  of  feeds, 
and  do  not  need  to  buy  as  in  1020.  their 
outlay  for  crop  production  will  be  rela- 
tively small.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  cotton  acreage  in  the  ])resent  year  will 
be  very  greatly  n>duced.  The  evidences 
are  the  manifest  temper  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  backwardness  of  jilowing  and  oilier 
preparations  for  a  new  crop  altho  the  win- 


ter has  been  open  and  favorable  for  plow- 
ing and  other  field  work.  Other  evidences 
are  the  purchase  of  l)reeding  animals  and 
fowls  and  preparation  for  larger  planting 
of  truck  crops,  notably  tomatoes." 

The  editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
thinks  "conditions  likely  to  improve. 
New  S7,000,000  export  corporation  ex- 
pected to  aid.  People  are  hopeful  of  im- 
provement by  spring."  The  report  on 
present  conditions  reads:  "Oil  production 
and  refining  near  normal;  rice  industrj'^ 
stagnant;  lumber  very  quiet;  cottonseed- 
oil  business  stagnant;  cotton  sales  under 
normal." 

Arizona — The  cotton  situation  has  first 
consideration  in  a  report  from  Arizona. 
While  the  editor  of  The  Arizona  Gazette  at 
Phoenix  thinks  the  "outlook  hopeful  for 
all  industries,"  date  of  business  recovery 
is  expected  "when  cotton  begins  to  move." 
At  present  copper-mining  is  "slack,  prices 
down";  in  the  cattle  industry  the  condi- 
tion is  "beef  good,  dairy  poor."  Regard- 
ing cotton  there  is  "hiatus — no  market," 
thus  described:  "It  must  be  understood 
that  practically  all  the  farmers  planted  to 
long  staple  (Pima)  cotton,  expecting  any- 
where from  $1  to  $1.2')  a  pound  for  it. 
The  bottom  dropt  out  of  the  market,  chiefly 
because  of  curtailment  of  the  automobile- 
tire  industry's  production,  and  the  gi-owers 
were  left  with  a  lai'ge  crop  for  Avhich  th(>re 
still  is  no  demand,  even  at  sixty-five  cents, 
which  is  as  low  as  the  price  can  go  and  net 
the  farmer  any  profit.  Production  cost  of 
cotton  is  high  here  because  of  irrigation 
and  picking.  The  imported  Mexican 
picker  gets  from  414  to  7  cents  a  pound, 
and  works  as  he  pleases." 

Oklahoma — In  Oklahoma  oil  has  a  leading 
place  as  an  index  of  conditions.  One  re- 
port from  Tul.sa  has  oil  production  "active" 
at  the  head  of  the  industry  list,  which  in- 
cludes zinc-  and  lead-mining,  wlieat-gro\\- 
ing  and  stock-raising.  The  editor  of  The 
Tribune  says  the  business  situation  "is  al- 
ready improving."  The  editor  of  The 
World  lists  only  production  and  refining 
of  petroleum  and  allied  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, which,  he  says,  are  "quiet,  due  to 
a  somewhat  les.sened  demand  to  a  certain 
extent  seasonal."  He  thinks  conditions 
"imiM'oving  as  price  of  crude  oil  adjusts 
its(>lf.  April  is  expect (>d  to  see  renewed 
activity."  At  Oklahoma  City  the  editor 
of  The  Dailii  Oklahoman  lists  oil,  agricul- 
ture, and  j()])bing  conditions  '"good,  normal 
for  this  season  of  year;  farm  conditions 
depressing.  Believe  this  section  has  seen 
the  worst  of  it.  Expectancy  of  recovery, 
thirty  to  sixty  days."  The  Leader  lat 
(luthrie  answers:  "Agriculture  bad.  twine- 
making  normal,  cotton  goods  slow.  Im- 
l)rove  after  May   1." 

Arkansas — "An  upward  Innd  is  iiidicatt-d 
in  every  line,"  answers  the  (>ditor  of  The 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Hock.  Peoji'.e 
expect  recovery  "immediately."  Condi- 
tions now  an*:  "Cotton,  very  slow;  min- 
ing coal  and  l)aiixite,  brisk;  lumber,  fair." 
Tlu'  Little  Hock  Daih/  Neu-s  answers:  "Oil 
is  just  beginning  to  d(>veloi).  agricultural 
interests  are  very  active,  timber  always 
strong,  and  stock-raising  on  the  increase. 
Conditions  are  improving  and  going  to  con- 
tinue to.  Never  needed  any  recovery  lu>ie 
to  speak  of.  There  was  a  lull,  but  mer- 
chants lowered  the  price  and  business 
picked  up."  The  Arkansas  Ga:ctte,  Little 
Rock,  reports  "cotton  25  per  cent,  move- 
ment, cotton-oil  mills.  ■")()  p(>r  c»>nt;  coal. 
2.")  per  cent,  normal;  bauxite,  12  per  cent.; 
lumber,  .")0  per  cent.;  manufacturing  lum- 
ber products.  40  per  cent.;  rice,  5  per  cent, 
of  normal." 


Habit 

Don't  you  sometimes  get  to  dreaming  of 
he'in^ /reef'     I  don't  mean  just  roughing 
in  the  open — the  idea  is  rather  to  get 
away  from  all  the  customs  and  habits 
which  seem  to  crowd  in  on  a  man  more 
and  more  as  he  gets  older. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  do  differently 
every  blessed  act  of  yours  tomorrow? 

Different  bathroom,  different  clothes, 
different  breakfast,  car,  office,  stenog- 
rapher, a  new  line  of  business  chatter —  , 
you  know  the  feeling. 

As  near  as  I  can  analyze  it,  a  habit  is 
the  result  of  instinct  taking  the  place  of 
intelligence — thinking  with  your  muscles 
instead  of  your  brain. 

For  example,  quite  a  lot  of  men  use 
hard  shaving  soap  because  once  upon  a 
time  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  get 
and  the  habit  gripped  them.     Some  will 
go  down  to  the  grave  without  ever  having 
enjoyed  the  ama/ing  sensation  of  a  sharp 
razor  purring  through  a  Mennen  treated 
beard  that  hasn't  any  more  bristle  than 
the  fur  on  a  kitten's  chin. 

That's  what  I  mean  by  being  free — 
emancipating  yourself  from  the  kind  of 
soap  that  soured  your  Grandfather's  life 
and  with  reckless  abandon  giving  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  a  trial. 

Just  one  shave  will  show  you  that  you 
don't  have  to  rub  in  Mennen  lather 
with  fingers — three  minutes  with  the  brush 
will  tame  any  beard.      Try  cold  water  if 
.  you  like — it  works  as  well 

Cl^'y^^^cL  as  hot     but  use  three  times 

(^Udirti/tvuii-'  as  much  water  as  usual. 

I  just  swap  one  habit  tor 

LiuLc<^'^i^\^  another — for  no  one 

-UrC  /Tl^iVt-  e^'f'  changes  from 

i^  clause  Mt-nnen'.s.      My  dem- 

O'         onstrator  tube  costs 

/*  15  cents  bv  mail. 


.Mi'iincn  Snli'srtiiin)    yj 


n?w/qRK.  n.j.  VJ.S.A 
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7HAT!  Back  for  more?  When  one 
bowl  has  been  enough  all  along! 

Who  of  VIS  has  not  expressed  some- 
thing of  this  same  indignation — now 
that  our  public  servants  the  electric 
light  companies  are  "asking  for  more," 
and  asking  it  from  us. 

Their  argument  is,  in  effect,  that 
for  some  time  past  one  bowl  has  not 
been  enough,  that  the  gruel  itself  has 
been  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  that 
thev  have  been  called  on  for  more  work 
and  therefore  need  more  substantial  fare 
if  we  want  them  to  do  a  good  job. 

Now  just  what  are  the  facts? 

Electricity  is  one  of  the  few  essentials 
which  have  shown  little  increase  in  price 
during  the  years  when  everything  else  Avent 
up.  But  it  kept  costing  more  to  make  it 
and  deliver  it  to  your  home  or  office. 

Small  wonder  then  that  service  has 
suffered,  and  people  who  need  electric 
light  and  power  cannot  get  it.  Then 
obviously  to  raise  the  rates  would  be  the 
most  sensible  course  for  all  concerned — 
for  the  electric  light  people  and  in  the  long 
run  for  the  public  too. 

With  the  added  income  and  capital 
flowing  in.  the  company  could  build  up 
an  adequate  plant  to  handle  the  ever 
growing  demands  placed  upon  it,  this  year 
and  next  year  and  ten  years  from  now. 

Here's  a  question  that  concerns  the  good 
of  the  whole  community.  Let's  see  if  it 
needs  fixing  in  our  town,  and  then  let's 
decide  the  problem  fairly  and  squarely  on 
its  merits. 


\ 


^^Q  21  "^^  ^**  '^*  countless  ways  in  which 
electricity  serves — through  tele- 
phone, light,  household  appliance,  railroad 
iafety  device — i<  like  watching  a  series  of  moving 
pictures  from  the  Western  Electric  catalog. 


FROM   MISSOURI  TO  THE 
DAKOTAS 

"Condhions  are  likelj'  to  get  worse — 
not  much,"'  thinks  the  financial  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Of  the  date 
for  business  recovery  to  begin  "some  say 
in  the  spring,  some  say  still  later."  St. 
Louis  has  3,300  factories,  "'makes  a  fifth" 
of  the  country's  shoe  supply,  is  "the 
world's  greatest  fur  market,"  claims  to  be 
second  as  a  tobacco-manufacturing  center, 
is  a  great  marketing  and  distributing  cen- 
ter for  horses,  mules,  live  stock,  grain, 
lumber,  cofifee,  etc.  Estimates  of  present 
activity  ''range  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of 
normal,  except  automobile-factories.  Some 
closed,  some  working  10  to  20  per  cent." 
The  financial  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Star 
replies  by  sending  a  clipping  of  a  survej' 
of  representative  manufacturing  plants  on 
the  subject  of  unemployment  which  "re- 
veals that  thousands  of  workers  in  many 
industries  are  idle,  but  that  the  outlook  is 
for  a  resumption  of  work  soon.  Most  em- 
ployers are  optimistic.  A  few  do  not  ex- 
pect an  appreciable  betterment  of  condi- 
tions for  several  months."  ^ 

"Dominant  opinion  is  that  the  West  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  and  likely 
to  develop  improvement,"  answers  the 
market  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Recovery  "probably  before  spring"  is  ex- 
pected. Likewise  the  editor  of  The  Jour- 
nal says,  "Conditions  shoAv  upward  trend; 
people  think  spring  business  will  be  better." 
On  present  activities — packing,  flour-mill- 
ing, oil-refining,  steel  and  iron,  live  stock, 
and  grain  marketing,  wholesale  manufac- 
turing— answers  read :  ' '  ^Moderately  deprest 
but  hopeful  as  to  the  future " ;  "almost  nor- 
mal, little  unemployment,  trade  slack." 

Kansas — ''Slightly  worse,  then  better,"  is 
the  Kansas  forecast  of  the  financial  editor 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette.  People  expect 
recovery-  to  begin  "in  the  spring."  Farm 
and  cattle  conditions  are  "bad";  other 
industries — railroad  shops,  milling,  etc. — 
"slightly  below  normal."  "Unemploy- 
ment is  increasing,  but  farmers  are  having 
difficulty  obtaining  hands." 

Wichita  editors  answer:  "Conditions 
will  improve,  recovery  expected  to  begin 
in  ninety  days'";  "they  will  improve  from 
now  on,  as  we  expect  wheat  to  go  up,  busi- 
ness recovery  dated  am'  time  up  to  ]March 
1."  The  Eagle  reports,:  "  Agricultural  con- 
ditions good,  prices  shot  to  pieces;  live 
stock  dullest  in  ten  years;  oil,  almost  all 
tests  shut  down."  The  Beacon  lists  also 
flour-milling  and  packing,  describing  con- 
dition of  all  industries  "fair." 

"Probably  somewhat  worse"  conditions, 
with  expectation  of  business  recovery  "next 
spring  in  the  East,"  are  the  answers  for 
Leavenworth,  according  to  the  editor  of 
The  Times.  At  Leavenworth,  however, 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  stoves,  and 
furniture  are  now  "all  working  full  time." 

Nebrasl'o — Omaha  conditions  are  said  to 
be  "slack"  in  the  chief  industries  of  meat- 
packing, jobbing,  and  agriculture.  The 
editor  of  The  Daily  News  thinks  conditions 
are  likely  to  become  "slowly  better,"  and 
finds  people  expecting  business  recovery 
"about  the  opening  of  spring." 

At  Lincoln,  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  distribution  are  respectively  character- 
ized as  "waiting  for  better  prices,  slightly 
dull,  somewhat  deprest."  The  editor  of 
the  Nebraska  State  .Journal  thinks  "slow 
trade  is  indicated  until  spring,"  and  people 
expect  business recoverj^  "before  the  end  of 
192L" 

Iowa — Replies  to  our  questionnaire  from 
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"Why  doesn't 
My  PRINTING 

look  like  your 
Sample  Book?" 


SAMPLE  books  of  Warren's  Standard  Print- 
ing Papers  are  carefully  printed.     We  know 
the  value  of  good  printing,  and  buy  no  other  kind. 

But  the  reason  the  Warren  sample  books  often 
amaze  a  buyer  of  printing,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
typography  and  press  work,  is  simple  and  worth 
knowing. 

If  we  start  out  to  prepare  a  sample  of  printing  on 
Warren's  Lustro,  for  example,  we  know  in  advance 
one  extremely  valuable  fact. 

We  know  we  are  going  to  print  on  Warren's  Lustro. 

You  will  never  get  the  best  printing  results  by  lav- 
ing out  your  dummy,  making  your  engravings,  and 
then  saying,  "Now,  let's  see,  what  paper  shall  w^e  use.?" 

Even  if  you  select  a  Warren  Standard  Paper,  you 
are  still  likely  to  fall  short  of  perfection  if  the  plan- 
ning of  your  printing  was  done  without  this  definite 
standard  of  printing  quality  in  mind. 

How  much  farther  away  w'ill  you  be  from  the  best 
if  you  produce  your  printing  upon  a  paper  that  has 
no  known  standards  of  printing  quality — where  the 
printer  himself  cannot  be  sure,  until  his  presses  have 
started,  just  how  creditable  a  job  he  is  going  to 
produce.'' 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  a  standard,  unvarying 
prmting  surface  means  to  a  printer,  we  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  head  of  a  large  printing  house: 

IP'^eJiave  run  very  largely  on  JVarren  i 
Lustro,  and  printing  produced  upon  it  has 
become  more  or  less  automatic,  due  to  our 
knoivledge  of  just  what  it  ivill  do  in  taking 
ink  and  make-ready  requirements.'^ 


better 
paper 

bcucr 
printing 


There,  without  flatter}'  or  meaningless  praise, 
is  the  reason  why  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
l*apers  are  Better  Papers  and  produce  Better 
Printing. 


X 
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F,  spoke  of  Warren's  L\i<tro.  It  is  a  glossy- 
coated  paper  intended  for  the  finest  kind  of  half-tone 
and  color  printinfj.  It  is  strong,  and  folds  \vell,  but 
paper  of  tliis  quality  should  not  be  used  in  a  book 
where  the  need  for  light  weight  and  the  probability  of 
nuich  handling  i<  more  to  be  considered  than  the  need 
for  printing  fine  detail,  or  difficult  color  reproduction. 

We  have  recently  issued  to  all  paper  merchants 
selling  Warren's  Standanl  Printing  Papers  a  book  on 
Warren's  Lustro,  which  you  should  have  if  you  are 
planning  any  printing  where  fine-vcreen  half-tones 
play  a  part.  The  book  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Warren  merchants,  who  will 
distribute  copies  to  printers, 
engravers,  advertising  man- 
agers, artists,  and  designer-^. 
If  you  do  not  know  the 
Warren  Distributor  in  your 
city,  write  us  for  his  name. 


Printind  Papers 


S.    D.   WARREN   COMPANY,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


WARREN'S 

STANDARD    PRINTING   PAPERS 
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Iowa  sliow  Sioux  City  business  men  "opti- 
mistic, looking  for  improvement."  The 
Journal  publishes  a  sj'mposium  in  which 
merchants  and  business  men  uniformly 
predict  general  prosperity  in  1921.  The 
answer  concerning  present  conditions  is: 
"Live-stock  markets  and  packing  plants, 
under  normal;  terminal  elevators  and  ce- 
real mills — grain  moving  slowly,  mills  oper- 
ating normally;  jobbing  and  wholesaling 
business  not  good." 

At  Davenport,  "gradual  improvement 
is  expected,"  business  recovery  to  begin 
"about  April  1."  The  report  of  conditions 
covers  Davenport,  Rock  Island,  and  Mo- 
line:  "J^arm  implements,  closed  or  run- 
ning in  smaU  way;  automobiles,  closed; 
washing  machines,  closed — to  open  soon; 
freight-cars,  some  work — expect  more  soon; 
metal  wheels,  running  80  per  cent,  output; 
industrial  locomotives,  little  activity;  Rock 
Island  arsenal,  normal  peace-time  force." 

Cedar  Rapids  people  "have  confidence 
business  recovery  is  beginning  now."  Pork- 
packing  is  "fair";  pumps,  "slow";  cereal 
manufacturing,  "improving,"  reads  one 
reply.  Another  report,  including  furnaces 
and  railroad  shops  in  the  industry  list,  says, 
"All  working  full  time  with  reduced  forces; 
all  lines  of  business  report  outlook  better; 
leading  lines  expect  general  resumption  by 
March  1." 

"Improvement"  is  also  expected  at 
Burlington,  recovery  to  begin  in  "late 
spring  or  early  summer."  Present  condi- 
tions are  detailed:  "Very  little  new  busi- 
ness coming  in.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  force 
laid  off  in  railroad  shops.  Boiler  and  en- 
gine shops  working  full  time,  chiefly  on 
foreign  orders,  but  little  new  business  in 
sight.  Furniture,  basket,  and  pearl-but- 
ton industries  working  part  time  or  shut 
down." 

At  Waterloo  the  editor  of  The  Evening 
Courier  replies:  "Agriculture  normal,  but 
farmers  deprest  and  not  buying  freely  on 
account  of  low  prices  received  for  products. 
Manufacturing  of  farm  implements  light, 
about  60  per  cent,  of  normal.  Look  for 
improvement  in  conditions  and  believe 
farmers  will  plant  usual  acreage.  Manu- 
facturing outlook  xincertain;  awaiting  fur- 
ther readjustment  of  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  consumers'  demands.  Wages 
have  been  lowered  in  some  lines  of  industrj'. 
Strong  hopes  are  exprest  of  marked  turn  for 
better  conditions  in  the  spring.  Another 
big  crop  year  like  1920  would  improve  the 
outlook  and  stimulate  trade." 

Wisconsin — Depression  is  reflected  in  an- 
swers to  our  questionnaire  from  Wisconsin. 
At  Milwaukee,  "out  of  132,000  employed 
normally,  about  30,000  or  more  are  out  of 
work,"  we  read.  "Some  lines  like  metal 
trades  may  still  have  depression  to  meet 
before  July  1,  but  most  industries  expect 
some  rally  in  first  half  of  1921,  and  much 
greater  rally  in  last  half."  Because  of 
diversified  industries  Milwaukee  conditions 
"are  much  better  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,"  says  one  report.  "Metals  lead," 
says  another,  "with  a  little  of  everj'thing" 
— present  condition  "dull."  One  estimate 
of  activity  is,  "metal  trades,  25  to  100  per 
cent.;  leather,  40  to  60  per  cent.;  textiles, 
60  to  100  per  cent. ;  food  and  allied  indus- 
tries fairly  active."  ■  Three  Milwaukee 
forecasts  are:  "Feel  that  conditions  will 
undoubtedly  improve,  the  depression  will 
probably  reach  its  worst  state  about  Feb- 
ruary 1.  People  expect  recovery  to  begin 
the  latter  part  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March." — Wiscoyisin  News.  "Expect  slow 
improvement  first  six  months  of  1921  and 
more  rapid  improvement  in  last  half. 
People  expect  slight  rally  in  next  thirty  to 
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sixty  days" — The  Jonrnnl.  "Impressiou 
is,  eouditious  will  improve  slowly.  Date 
of  actual  business  recovery  people  are  not 
predicting" — The  Sentinel. 

"On  the  decline  thus  far"  are  conditions 
reported  from  !Madison,  according  to  The 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Machinery  is  "  40 
per  cent,  active";  condensed  milk  "shut 
<lown  temporarily'';  packing  '■somewhat 
-hort  of  normal."  People  expect  "slow- 
improvement  throughout  spring." 

"About  at  the  bottom  now;  any 
change  sure  to  be  improvement,"  answers 
the  editor  of  The  Tribune  and  Leader-Pres.'i, 
La  Crosse.  Dairying  and  general  farming 
are  "fair";  tractors  and agi'icultural imple- 
ments "poor";  rubber  footwear  "excel- 
lent." People  expect  actual  business  recov- 
ery "to  be  started  in  a  small  way  by  spring, 
but  look  for  about  a  year  of  general  un- 
certainty before  generally  normal  condi- 
tion is  reached." 

From  Oshkosh,  the  editor  of  The  Duihj 
Xorlhwestern  answers :  ' '  Lumber  and  wood- 
\\orking  virtually  at  standstill;  metal  man- 
ufacture dull;  farming  and  dairy  farmers 
dissatisfied  with  low  prices.  Indications 
point  to  gradual  impi'ovement,  esper-ially 
if  spring  brings  anticipated  building  boom. 
People  expect  business  recovery  to  begin 
in  two  or  three  months." 

Minnesota — From  Minneapolis  the  most 
definite  estimate  of  present  activities  reads: 
"Flour-mills,  scant  half  capacity;  farm 
implements,  machinery,  slightly  over  half 
capacity;  farmers  holding  grain,  V)ut  sell- 
ing more  than  recently."  Another  report 
includes  also  city  grain  handling,  and  job- 
bing and  iron-mining  in  the  State — all  in- 
dustries "slowed  down."  The  Journal 
editor  sees  "slow  improvement  following 
liquidation,"  people  expecting  recovery  to 
begin  "some  time  in  spring."  The  Trib- 
une editor  says:  "We're  pretty  well  off 
in  the  Northwest,  comparatively.  Condi- 
tions are  not  apt  to  grow  poorer  in  this 
section.  Actual  canvass  shows  people  ex- 
pect recovery  to  begin  March  1  to  May  1." 
The  Daily  News  editor  thinks  conditions 
likely  to  be  "worse,  but  onlj'  as  they  be- 
come more  cumulative.  Recovery  is  ex- 
j)ec(ed  in  early  spring,  when  losses  in  agri- 
culture and  business  have  b<>en  accepted 
and  written  off."  The  situation  at  this 
great  primary  wheat  market  is  thus 
described : 

"Prices  on  this  year's  crop  have  sagged 
steadily  since  harvest  and  farmers  have 
})een  holding  their  grain,  partly  because 
they  disliked  to  accept  what  is  a  positive 
loss  in  some  cases  and  partly  because  of 
sentiment.  Failure  to  cash  in  on  the  crop 
has  frozen  credits  and  left  the  banks,  par- 
ticularly country  banks,  holding  the  bag 
in  the  shape  of  notes  wiiich  the  farmer 
either  could  not  or  would  not  pay. 

"From  sources  wiiidi  the  farmer  re- 
spects, there  is  now  coming  advice  tiiat  he 
takes  his  loss  and  chnm  up,  so  he  is  more 
disposed  to  b(»come  reconciled.  In  order 
to  i)reparo  for  the  1021  crop,  he  will  have 
to  cash  in  the  grain  he  now  holds  by  early 
spring,  and  the  situation  will  then  be 
relieved. 

"One  interesting  d<>veloi>ment  is  tliat 
inHuences  which  were  instrumental  in  af- 
fecting the  farmers'  .sentiment  for  holding 
the  grain  hav(>  apparently  been  frightened 
by  actual  and  i)n)spective  results  and  hav*» 
reversed  their  original  advice." 

St.  Paul  answers:  Agncultun>,  "usual 
winter  activiti(*s";  grain,  "fair";  liv(>  stock, 
"dull";  packing,  "fair";  manufacturing, 
"dull,"  ".slow";  railroads  "fair  a!id  im- 
proving." The  financial  editor  of  The 
I'ioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  says,  "Improve- 
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KENTON  COAT 

With  Such  Assurance ! 


THERE'S  such  obvious  quality  to  its  fabric,  such  evident 
"mastery  of  his  medium"  revealed  by  the  tailor's  work, 
you  have  a  definite  pleasure  every  time  you  slip  into  one 
of  these  cleverly  designed  Kenyon  Coats — made  tor  men 
and  women,  and  backed  by  a  half'Century's  experience  in 
creating  fine  clothing. 


THE  WOMAN'S  TOP  COAT 
— proclaiming  a  versotile  readi- 
ness for  walking,  skiing,  driv- 
ing or  riding — is  distinguished 
by  perfectly  tailored  raglan 
shoulders,  and  deep  collar  and 
lapels.  Made  of  attractive  "out- 
doorish"  Kencheviots. 


THE  MAN'S  TOP  COAT— a 
conservative  beltless  model — is 
distinctly  "up-to-the-minute," 
made  of  indefinite  herringbone 
cheviot  in  double-breasted 
fashion.  Durable  silk  yoke  and 
sleeve  linings  make  it  "slip  on" 
easily  and  comfortably. 


5th  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York    C.  KENYON  CO.,  INC.    22^  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Kenyon  Coats  are 
on  sale  ewryu'here 
throughout  the 
United  States  and 
Canada.  Write  for 
style  cards  and  the 
name'  of  your  local 
merchant. 


Make  sure  of  Ken- 
yon style,  Kenyon 
tailoring  and  Ken- 
yon long-wear  fab- 
rics, by  the  label— 


Sports  Coats 

Exclusive  Fabrics,  Expertly  Tailored 


"C.  Kenyon  Co., 
Makers.  N   Y." 
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Redmanol 


^^_^     Perfect  Moldina 


Material 


The  Basic  Material 
Many  Industries 


y 


Redmanol 

Qualities 

Resistance  to  extreme 
heat. 

Exceptionally    high 
dielectric    strength. 

Great  mechanical 
strength. 

Excellent  acid   resist- 
ance. 

Unusual    accuracy  of 
dimensions. 


Singular    beauty    of 
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Important  I 

Our  Engineering  Service 
Department  is  equipped 
to  help  you  solve  your 
jiroduction  problems.  A 
detailed  request  from 
you  for  experimental  or 
research  work  will  imply 
no  obligation. 


REDMANOL  is  a  molding  com- 
pound of  great  mechanical 
strength.  It  is  being  used  today  as  the 
basic  material  in  scores  of  industries. 
Radiator  caps  and  magneto  parts, 
silent  gears  and  switchboards,  meter 
cases  and  distributor  heads  are  only  a 
few  of  the  typical  uses  of  Redmanol. 

Manufacturers  find  that  Redmanol  not  only 
improves  their  products,  but  in  many  cases, 
also  greatly  reduces  production  costs.  For  in- 
stance, where  complicated  parts  ordinarily  would 
require  many  separate  pieces,  Redmanol  can  be 
molded  in  one  unit. 

Wastage  in  machining  is  practically  eliminated, 
as  Redmanol  can  be  drilled,  sawed,  planed  or 
turned  without  chipping  or  cracking.  Redmanol 
comes  from  the  mold  with  a  natural  beautiful 
polish,  which  it  retains  permanently. 

Keen  sales  competition  in  1921  makes  careful 
search  by  manufacturers  for  the  best  available 
materials  more  advisable  than  ever  before.  It 
may  prove  advantageous  to  get  in  touch  with 
us  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  Red- 
manol can  be  used  to  better  your  own  product. 


Write  to    the  Redmanol  Chemical  Products   Company., 
Engineering  Service  Dept. ,  638  JV.  22nd  St. ,    Chicago 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 


Chicago 


Illinois 


ment  is  looked  for  by  majority,  and  general 
opinion  is  that  spring  will  see  turn  for 
the  better."  The  financial  editor  of  The 
News  thinks  "every  indication  is  for 
improvement,  but  slowly.  Of  actual 
business  recovery,  venturesome  say 
April  or  May;  cautious  say  middle  of 
year." 

"We  have  little  dej>ression  to  recover 
from,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Duluth 
News- Tribune.  "Mining  and  shipping 
closed  because  of  winter.  Grain  market- 
ing quiet.  All  manufacturing  industry 
running  full  time — some  twenty-four  hours 
daily.  Shipyards  closed  now  but  start  in 
five  weeks  on  six  new  barges  for  Erie  Canal. 
Building  industry  and  retail  trade  are  dull 
— former  gives  promise  of  big  spring  boom. 
Retail  trade  likely  to  be  worse  before 
better.  No  signs  of  any  pick-up  in  other 
business.  Mining  and  shipping  will  begin 
to  boom  in  April,  when  navigation  on  Great 
Lakes  opens."  Says  the  editor  of  The 
Herald:  "Iron  mining,  steel  and  iron  man- 
ufactures, shipping,  agriculture  are  fairly 
active  for  the  season."  "General  belief 
seems  to  be  that  the  worst  is  about]  past 
and  that  especially  toward  spring  there 
should  be  gradual  and  strong  improve- 
ment." 

North  Dakota — Farming  and  stock-raising 
are  very  quiet,  says  the  Bismarck  Tribune. 
Conditions  "will  get  better  as  soon  as  the 
farmer  lets  go  his  products  and  we  get  new 
crops.  They  won't  get  worse.  Actual 
business  recovery  Avill  not  begin  \mtil  the 
marketing  problem  is  solved  equitably  and 
farmers  can  move  their  stuff  to  market." 
The  editor  of  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  re- 
ports stagnant  conditions  and  prospects  of 
early  improvement  with  "the  opening  of 
spring,  starting  of  farm  operations,  and 
resumption  of  building."  It  is  explained 
that  certain  sections  have  suffered  from 
four  successive  crop  failures;  merchants 
and  banks  have  carried  accotmts  beyond 
value  of  available  security.  Price  shrink- 
age has  depreciated  the  security.  In  other 
sections  better  crops  have  been  held  for 
higher  prices  and  collections  have  been 
poor;  there  conditions  will  be  difficult  until 
the  new  crop  is  harvested.  In-  the  rest  of 
the  State  grain  and  live  stock  sold  "at  the 
market"  before  spring  operations  begin 
will  ease  the  situation  and  inspire  cautious 
purchases.  A  six-year  shortage  in  growing 
cities  makes  building  on  a  fairly  liberal 
scale  imperative.  "There  will  be  no  de- 
liberate cutting  down  of  acreage.  The 
average  farmer,  not  being  a  fool,  will  try 
to  make  his  plant  produce  as  largely  as 
possible."  The  Fargo  Courier- New  a  points 
out  that  farming  shows  "no  activity  in 
winter.  Activity  in  season  depends  on 
weather  and  prices.  Conditions  will  im- 
prove somewhat  when  farmers  sell  balance 
of  wheat  now  held,  but  real  improvement 
must  depend  on  conditions  when  1921  crop 
is  sold  this  fall." 

South  Dakota — ^Jobbing  and  agriculture  are 
in  fair  activity,  according  to  the  Aberdeen 
American.  Commercial  travelers  are  al- 
ready on  hand  "spreading  the  gospel  of 
good  cheer  and  hopefulness."  Conditions 
are  improving  now,  and  "with  the  opening 
of  spring  work  things  will  be  almost  normal. 
We  are  getting  used  to  the  wheat  prices 
by  now."  The  Argus  Leader  of  Sioux  Falls 
reports  a  deprest  condition  of  agriculture 
which  is  "certain  to  improve,"  with  pros- 
pect of  beginning  recovery  in  thirty  to 
ninety  days.  But  the  Pierre  Capital  Jour- 
nal answers:  Principal  industries,  live 
stock  and  farming,  "quiet";  conditions 
likely  to  become  "worse";  expectation  of 
recovery  to  begin  "in  the  spring." 


FOR    20   YEARS    FAMOUS    FOR    QUALITY-VALUE  THAT    INSPIRES    THE   QUESTION — 
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There  is  a  right  style — and  a  wrong  one—for  you 

TKe    same    clothes   that   produce    a   smart  errect  on   one   man   may   not  suit   another 

—  tney  may  fit  in   size  but  not   in  style. 


At  Ihe  Sign  of 
Ye  Jolly  Link  Tailor 


TAILORING— to  your 

individual  measure 


I 
i 


afforas  you  a  selection  of  the  right  combination  of  fashion  ana  fabric  to  fit  your  person-      = 
ality  as  well  as  your  person.    Sec  the  many  styles  aisplayea  by  our  dealer  in  your  city.      = 

ED.  V.  PRICE  ^  CO.  Market  and  Van  Buren  Streets  CHICAGO  1 
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TWO  crowning  achieve- 
ments; the  far-famed 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  the 
superb  VENUS  Pencil. 

Use  aVENUS  Pencil-you'll 
roineinber  its  fine  quality, 
and    demand   it    therealtcr. 

Venus  Pencils 

1 7  black  degrees,3  copying 

At  Stntionfrs  and  .Srores 
throughout  the  World 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writinji,  sketching  2B-B-HB -l-H 
Forcleaii,tineline9,2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines    .    7H-8H-9H 

For  general  writinp  the  most 
popular  degree  is  "JIB" 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.  .  .  Sl.OO 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz,       •        1.20 

Three  copying  Degrees 
Jar  IniU'lihle  Lses 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

and  London,  Eng. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION 

Colorado — In  the  Denver  region  people  ex- 
pect business  recovery  to  begin  "not  for  a 
few  months,  generally  speaking."  The 
editor  of  The  Post  thinks  conditions  "ap- 
parently will  improve  during  this  year." 
He  reports  "mining,  sluggish  but  improv- 
ing; agriculture,  big  crops  but  poor  demand 
Avith  low  prices — prospects  brightening, 
however.  Oil  (in  Wyoming)  very  active." 
Further:  "Regarding  agriculture:  Colo- 
rado's sugar-beet  crop  was  a  record-breaker, 
and  prices  paid  for  beets  were  the  highest 
ever  paid,  averaging  $11.80.  Very  little 
of  this  sugar  has  been  sold,  but  the  com- 
panies are  not  worried  about  this.  Farm- 
ers generally  are  not  paying  off  their  bank 
loans  with  the  result  that  many  country 
banks  are  badly  pinched.  As  beet-sugar 
is  the  big  cash  crop,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  next  sea- 
son. At  present  prices  of  sugar,  the  com- 
panies can  hardly  pay  more  than  $8  or  $9 
a  ton  for  beets.  There  are  about  260 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  of  beets,  so  that 
under  existing  conditions  sugar  when  man- 
ufactured costs  more  than  it  brings. 

"Stock-growers  are  in  bad  shape;  1919 
was  a  poor  year  because  of  drought  neces- 
sitating seUing  of  immature  stock  and  leav- 
ing impoverished  lierds  to  carry  into  1920, 
winch  was  a  good  year  for  feed  with  low 
prices  for  hay  ($8  a  ton  compared  with 
f24  the  year  previous),  but  a  falling  beet 
and  mutton  market.  Credit  extension, 
which  will  relieve  the  banks  which  are 
carrying  cattle  loans,  will  revive  the  in- 
dustry quickly,  as  will  also  a  higher  tariff. 

"Merchants  have  had  a  large  year  and 
have  earned  good  profits  in  spite  of  inven- 
tory losses.  Local  banks  are  in  liquid 
condition  but  fearful  of  tlie  country  banks. 
A  few  small  banks  have  failed,  but  the 
situation  seems  to  be  improving." 

Utah — "Conditions  began  to  improve  late 
last  fall  and  are  continuing  to  improve," 
answers  the  editor  of  The  Evening  Telegram, 
Salt  Lake  City.  "Both  wholesalers  and 
retailers  report  improvement  now  under 
way.  Money  situation  much  improved." 
Of  the  principal  industries — mining,  smelt- 
ing, sugar-beets,  agriculture  generally,  and 
horticulture — condition  "has  been  good, 
and  now  is  increasing  except  as  to  copper, 
Avith  prospects  better  for  that  industry." 

Wijoming — "Probably  no  worse — will  im- 
prove in  spring,"  is  the  forecast  of  condi- 
tions from  Cheyenne  by  the  editor  of  The 
State  Tribune  and  The  State  Leader.  People 
expect  business  recovery  in  "March,  April, 
or  May."  Locally,  conditions  of  indus- 
tries, railroads,  creamery,  saddle-  and  har- 
ness-making are  "quiet." 

Nevada — At  Carson  City  mining  and  farm- 
ing are  reported  "in  very  good  condition." 
The  Carson  City  News  men  think  "things 
will  improve  very  soon,"  and  find  people 
expect  business  recovery  "within  the  next 
few  months." 

Idaho — At  Boise  City  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  activity  are  called  "not  very 
good."  The  Capital  News  forecasts  that 
conditions  "will  probably  improve,"  busi- 
ness recovery  expected  "early  in  spring." 

Montana — Great  Falls  appears  to  have 
been  the  hardest  hit  in  Montana.  The 
conditions  of  copper-reduction,  cattle,  and 
sheep  and  agriculture  are  all  "bad,  produc- 
ing at  less  than  cost,"  according  to  the 
editor  of  The  Daily  Tribune,  wlio  adds, 
"bottom  reached  and  will  be  better  soon.". 
People  expect  business  recovery  "about 
next  spring."  Further,  we  read:  "Money 
is   scarce.     Liquidation   of  weak  business 


going  on.  Banks  in  better  shape  than  two 
months  ago.  Stores  all  selling  at  cut  prices, 
and  commercial  business  not  bad  in  quan- 
tity, but  profits  small  or  lacking  alto- 
gether." At  Butte,  answers  the  Butte 
Miner,  "Mining  and  jobbing  are  curtailed 
to  40  per  cent,  of  normal.  Copper  and 
other  metal  markets  not  likely  to  get  ap- 
preciably worse.  Some  improvement  in 
spring  expected,  but  sUglit."  At  Helena, 
mining  and  smelting  acti^dties  are  esti- 
mated at  50  to  60  per  cent.,  manufacturing 
90  per  cent.;  farming  crops  are  "good," 
stock-gi-owing  "reduced  .30  per  cent. ;  sheep, 
45  per  cent."  The  Independent  editor 
thinks  conditions  ' '  improving  now.  Spring 
will  see  mines  running  75  per  cent.  All 
other  lines  promise  to  be  normal." 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

"Shmip  has  scarcely  been  felt  here  yet," 
answers  San  Diego,  California.  The  editor 
of  The  Su7i  thinks  conditions  are  "likely  to 
be  worse,  as  this  region  usually  feels  both 
prosperity  and  bad  times  after  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country."  Conditions  are 
"good"  now  in  fish-canning,  citrus-fruit 
and  products,  vegetables,  beans,  grain- 
raising,  automobile  tires,  etc.  Recovery 
date,  "probably  early  summer." 

One  Los  Angeles  editor  says  "slump  not 
yet  so  marked  as  in  East;  conditions  prob- 
ably worse  before  improving,  probably  in 
early  summer."  This  report  from  The  Eve- 
ning Herald  marks  motion-picture  making, 
food  products,  ships,  packing  clothing,  noAV 
"nearly  normal."  The  financial  editor  of 
The  Express  thinks  conditions  "will  im- 
prove," expectancy  of  business  recovery  in 
"March,  1921."  Regarding  present  condi- 
tions of  industries  we  read:.  "Oil,  good — 
best  in  State's  history;  citrus-fruits,  good 
(with  exception  of  lemons);  manufactures, 
fair  for  next  three  months,  but  capacity  bus- 
iness after  that."  The  Examiner's  list  in- 
cludes walnut-growing,  tire-manufacturing, 
canning,  box-making,  and  some  steel  in  the 
industry  list,  "in  most  instances  up  to  nor- 
mal" adding:  "More  lumber  comes  to  the 
port  of  Redondo  Beach  than  to  any  other 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  increase  in 
number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  Los 
Angeles  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000 
a  year  for  the  last  three  years.  Prevail- 
ing sentiment  is  that  worst  is  over  and 
that  the  coming  year  will  show  eonsider- 
a))le  improvement.  Opinion .  somewhat 
divided  but  few  authorities  extend  period 
until  business  recovery  beyond  three  or 
four  months."  The  Times  answers:  "E.\- 
cepting  cotton,  there  has  been  no  marked 
slump  in  this  region,where  conditions  are 
comparatively  better  than  in  the  East  or 
IMiddle  West.  See  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate uny  further  reaction.  Business  re- 
covery is  already  under  way  and  gaining 
momentum."  "Slightly  w^orse"  is  the 
trend  ahead  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
of  the  Pasadena  Star-News,  but  conditions 
generally  in  this  residential  city  are  "good." 
Biiilding  has  been  active,  with  an  indica- 
tion that  it  will  continue  to  be  for  months 
to  come.  Business  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  expected  to  slow  up  soon,  but 
to  be  on  a  normal  basis  by  the  coming  fall 
or  Avinter." 

Stockton's  Chamber  of  Commerce  an- 
swers: "Manufacturing,  curtailed  produc- 
tion; agriculture,  between  seasons.  Con- 
ditions likely  to  improve;  people  expect 
the  business  recovery  to  begin  within  sixty 
to  ninety  days."  From  Sacramento  The 
Union  reports  railroad  shops,  canneries, 
foundries,  farming  section  "25  per  cent, 
below  normal,  but  will  be  up  to  standard 
by  March  1." 

At   San   Francisco   conditions   "Avill    be 
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JV'eur Plant  to  triple 
Stefco  Production 


The  new  plant  as  pictured  above,  located  at  Michigan 

City,  Indiana,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  great  raw  steel 
center  of  the  Middle  West,  and  at  the  threshold  of  Chicago's  network  of  railroads 
reaching  out  in  every  direction,  is  the  STEFCO  contribution  to  confidence  in  the 
future  and  their  guarantee  to  meet  the  spirit  and  demand  of  modern  industry  for  quick 
service  and  satisfaction. 

The  175,000  sq.  feet  of  additional  floor  space  covering  four  acres  or  two  city  blocks, 
more  than  trebles  present  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  STEFCO  Readybuilt  Steel 
Buildings  and  at  once  makes  possible  the  acme  of  accomplishment  in  the  readybuilt 
steel  building  industry  epitomized  by  the  STEFCO  slogan — 

*^ Immediate  Shipments  from.  Stock'' 


The  merit  of  STEFCO  design  and  construction, 
which  has  met  with  such  instant  favor  when  in- 
troduced to  industrial  America  some  five  years 
ago,  was  followed  by  such  a  steady  demand  that 
today  more  than  a  thousand  STEFCO  buildings 
are  in  successful  use  for  almost  as  many  different 
purposes.  To  meet  the  quick  demands  of  the 
future,  the  new  factory  is  dedicated  and  a  half 
million  dollar  stock  of  STEFCO  buildings  will  at  all 
times  be  at  the  command  of  world  industry. 

Designed  to  strict  specifications  according  to  best 
engineering  practice,  with  their  standard  Fink  type 
trusses  hot  riveted  throughout,  capable  not  only 
of  supporting  the  roof  but  additional  overhead 
loads  up  to  three  tons,  such  as,  motor  loads,  line 
shafting  or  trolley  systems;  with  their  galvanized 


sheet  steel  side  walls  riveted  every  eight  inches  to 
the  structural  steel  framework,  STEFCO  buildings 
are  noted  for  their  rigidity  and  bridge-like  strength. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  STEFCO  con- 
struction is  its  fire-proof  nature  permitting  its 
use  in  congested  districts  alongside  the  most  ex- 
pensive buildings.  They  not  only  protect  the 
owner  against  fire  hazard  but  the  saving  in  insur- 
ance alone  justifies  their  use  over  buildings  of 
combustible  nature. 

STEFCO  units  can  be  furnished  in  any  size  to 
suit  your  requirements  and  upon  application  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  estimates,  plans  and 
full  specifications  if  you  will  indicate  the  approxi- 
mate width,  length  and  height  of  side  walls 
desired. 


Our  Engineering  experience  and  service  are  free  for  the  atking. 

STEEL     FABRICATING    CORPORATION 


NORFOLK.  VA.,  424  Seaboard  Bank  BuildinK 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  407  Finance  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  1270  Broadway 
CLEVELAND,O.,707  Union  Bids 
CHICAGO.lSSOMcCormickBldg. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA., 
802  Fulton  Bldg. 
Factories: 

Harvey,  III., 
Michigan  City, 
Ind. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,   720    Brown-Marx    Building; 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO..   2lsi  Ry.    Exchanne   Buildinu 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  211  Baltimore  Building 

R.VLEIGH,  N.  C..  510-11  Tucker  BKlg. 

HOUSTON.TEX..  260.?  Stanford  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 

Maheca  Bldi;. 

Factories: 

Harvey,  111., 

Micbigan  City, 

Ind. 
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"BUILDING  with  FORESIGHT" 
in  South  America 


TNDUSTRIAL  buildings  of  widely 
X  differing  character  already  stand  in 
various  foreign  lands —  evidence  of  the 
world  wide  scope  of  Lockwood,  Greene 
service. 

These  buildings  exemplify  the  fore- 
sight and  vision  that  have  come  with 
years  of  experience  in  many  industries. 
They  are  sound  financially  and  commer- 
cially, for  the  Lockwood,  Greene  organ- 
ization is  made  up  of  business  men  as 
well  as  technical  men. 

A  South  American  office  has  just  been 
opened,  the  better  to  serve  North  Amer- 
ican interests  there,  and  to  meet  South 
America's  engineering  demands.  This 
is  a  logical  development  of  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  that  has  always  characterized 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Engineers. 

Dr.  Albert  Hale  is  the  resident  South 
American  representative.  His  services 
are  available  whether  or  not  your  in- 
terests come  within  the  scope  of  indus- 
trial architecture  or  engineering. 

Lockwood,  Greene  conceptions  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home  are  the  result  of 
organization  service  —  a  service  that 
combines  the  skill  of  experienced  archi- 
tects and  engineers  with  business  judg- 
ment. 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 
BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  CLEVELAND  CHARLOTTE  PHILADELPHIA 

SANTIAGO,  CHILE 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE,  PARIS.  FRANCE 


worse  before  better,"  thinks  the  financial 
editor  of  The  Argonaut.  People  expect 
business  recovery  date  "in  the  late  spring." 
Present  a<?ti\ities  are  hsted:  "Ship-build- 
ing about  To  per  cent,  normal;  gas-engines 
and  machinery  about  the  same;  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning,  good;  cotton  goods 
about  65  per  cent." 

Oakland  answers  are:  "We  have  had  no 
set-back.  Conditions  good.  We  expect  a 
good  year." — The  Enquirer.  "Conditions 
are  rather  good  and  not  expected  to  get 
worse.  Business  recovers-  is  beginning 
right  now,  if  there  ever  really  was  any 
slacking  up  at  all." — The  Tribune.  De- 
tails of  present  conditions  are  reported: 
Manufacturing,  "good";  ship-building, 
"fair" — about  75  per  cent.;  "four  yards 
working";  gas-engines,  "good";  farming, 
"fair";    food  products,  "verA'  good." 

Oregon — In  Portland,  "opinion  prevails 
that  probably  conditions  will  be  fur- 
ther deprest  before  recovers'  comes." 
Business  recoverj^  is  expected  "in  lum- 
bering and  some  other  lines,  March  1, 
with  general  easing  of  the  strain  by 
July  1."  This  reply  from  the  financial 
editor  of  The  Telegram  reports:  "Lumber- 
ing, ship-building,  furniture-manufactur- 
ing; exporting  of  Avheat,  flour,  salmon, 
wool,  live  stock,  and  forest  products — quiet 
in  all  hues;  demand  for  products,  light; 
many  industrial  plants  closed." 

Washington — "Conditions  on  Coast  have 
not  yet  reached  bottom,"  answers  the 
editor  of  the  Tacoma  News-Tribune.  "We 
are  usually  six  months  behind  East  in 
trade  movements."  Present  conditions 
are:  "Lumber  and  allied  industries,  slow- 
ing down:  furniture  factories,  millwork, 
ship-building,  still  good." 

The  Seattle  Star  man  thinks  conditions 
"likely  to  improve";  people  expect  busi- 
ness recovery  "immediately."  Present 
conditions  are:  "Lumber  at  a  standstill; 
fishing,  unsold  stocks  piling  up;  flour-mills, 
ver\-  good."  The  Times  reports  lumber- 
mills,  commerce,  general  manufacturing, 
all  "subnormal,"  saying  "improvement 
anticipated,  probably  between  March  1 
and  April    1." 


Some  Young  Ideas. 

Teacher — "  Where  was  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  signed?" 

Bright  Pupil — "  At  the  bottom,  mum." 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Teacher — "  Do  vou  know  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York?" 

"  Not  all  of  them,  ma'am;  we've  only 
lived  here  two  years." — The  American 
Boy. 

Teacher — "  Swarms  of  flies  descended 
upon  the  Egj-ptians,  but  there  were  no 
flies  on  the  children  of  Israel." 

Smart  Boy — "  There  ain't  now,  either." 
— Cleveland  Xeics. 


Treating  'Em  Rough. — At  a  recent  Lon- 
don dinner  George  Bernard  Shaw  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  The  toastmaster  in  in- 
troducing him  said  that  a  certain  club  in 
London  recently  had  voted  on  "  who  are 
the  three  most  famous  li^-ing  Englishmen?" 
The  balloting  showed  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Llojd  George,  and  Charlie  Chaplin 
far  in  the  lead. 

"  And  I  can't  help  wondering,"  said  the 
toastmaster,  "  how  Mr.  Shaw  likes  the 
company  in  which  he  finds  himself." 

"  I  don't  mind  Charlie,"  spoke  up  ^Slr. 
Shaw. — Xew  York  World. 


How  the  Submarine 
Can  Help  You 


BATTERIES 


It  would  be  a  boon  to  you 
to  find  an  automobile  battery 
that  would  keep  its  power 
longer.  Here  is  •where  the 
submarine  can  help  you. 

When  running  submerged, 
submarines  are  propelled  by 
huge  storage  batteries,  and  life 
or  death  hangs  on  their  unfail- 
ing power.  A  majority  of  all 
submarines  in  the  world  are 
propelled  under  the  sea  by 
Exide  Batteries. 

The  lessons  learned  in  de- 
veloping   these    batteries    are 


built  into  the  Exide  made  for 
your  car.  So  is  the  experience 
gained  in  making  batteries  for 
telephone  systems,  central 
power  stations,  farm  lighting, 
street  trucks,  and  all  other  in- 
dustrial uses.  The  result  is  a 
starting  and  lighting  battery  of 
long-lasting  pow^er  a  matter 
of  real  comfort  and  economy 
to  you. 

You  will  find  responsible 
men  to  deal  with  at  the  near- 
est place  where  Exides  are 
sold. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Service  Stations  and  Dealers  Everywhere  Branches  in  1  7  Cities 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  133-157  DuHerin  Street,  Toronto 


BATTERI 


■Whatever  make  of  battery 
15  in  your  car,  you  can  be 
confident  of  skilful  repair 
work,  fair  prices,  and  re- 
sponsible.- dvice  at  the  near- 
est Exide  Service  Station. 
If  not  in  your  telephone 
book,  write  us  for   address. 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  mr  every  purpose 


I  iK-ti  J       x^,      J.  y^M. 
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PUTS  THE  LIGHT  WHERE  DESIRE 

The  Home's  Handy  Lamp 

BASE  can  be  securely  clamped  to 
bed,  chair,  sewing  machine  or 
i  hung  on  wall.  Not  a  makeshift  toy 
but  a  real  lamp;  12  inches  high; 
brass;  lasts  a  lifetime.  Green  glass 
shade  tilts  to  any  angle;  protects 
the  eyes  from  glare.  Ideal  study 
lamp  for  children. 

Emeralite  Jr.  places  the  light  where 
it's  right.  There  is  an  Emeralite  for 
every  lighting  requirement. 

Sold  by  electrical  and  housefurnish- 
ing  stores.     Send  for  booklets. 

H.  G.  McFADDIN  &  CO. 

44  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

AJaktm  of  lAg\tpig  Specialties  since  187-'t 

KIND      To      THE      EYES 
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BRONZE 


TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.L.D..  New  York 


DO  YOU  KNOW  A  SALESMAN? 

SHOW    HIM    THIS! 

One  of  the  largest  iiiatuifacturers  of  paints  for  plant 
maintenance  and  upkeep  has  an  unusual  opportunitv 
for  six  capable  salesmen  to  sell  its  products.  Experience 
in  selling  paints  or  other  products  to  industrial  plants 
preferred  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  These 
positions  offer  "a-larger-than-average"  inconie,  anun- 
usuaHy  big  future  and  a  life  long  connection. 
THE  TROPICAL  PAINT  &  OIL   CO.,    CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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Patriotic  Goods 


Hail!    Columbia  — in     a 
Dennison    Crepe    Paper 
Jl^'^'^^t^^S  I    '^o^^"'"^)  surrounded  by 
^  Dennison's    clever     and 

appropriate  emblems  of 
young  A  merica.  Dress  up 
your  table  with  Dennison 
decorations,  too. 

®     Jl^  '"'^       Send  to  Dennison  Depi.  M. 

for  Patriotic  Booklet."  Your  children -uiU'oye"  The 
Further  Ad'venlures  of  Jim,  John  and  Jane. '  Send  for 
It's  free. 


What  Next  ? 


1920   IN   THE    AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 

THE  year  192P  Avas  rather  spectacular 
and  exciting  for  the  motor-car  industry, 
observes  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In- 
tensive efforts  to  increase  i^roduction.  which 
marked  ini9,  continued  tlu'ougliout  the 
first  six  months  of  1920,  when  output  and 
sales  of  motor  vehicles  Avere  at  a  rate 
80  per  cent,  better  than  the  corresponding 
period  of  1919,  the  best  previous  j'ear  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  But  late  last 
summer  the  demand  began  to  fall  off. 
Manufacturing  schedules  Avere  cut  doAvn 
steadily  and  the  close  of  the  year  found 
most  automol)ile  plants  barely  operating. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  c,osi#auies: 

Early  in  1920  it  Avas  estimated  that 
approxima(el.y  2,22.5,000  passenger-auto- 
mobiles and  about  400,000  motor-trucks 
Avould  be  turned  out.  Actual  figures  shoAA^ 
that  about  1,875,000  passenger-cars  and 
340,000  trucks  AA'ere  made.  Yet  Avith  total 
production  of  about  2,21.5,000  motor 
A^ehicles,  against  1,974,016  for  1919,  the 
Ijest  preA'ious  year,  1920,  despite  drastic 
curtailment  in  the  last  quartt^r  of  th(>  year, 
was  a  record-breaker  in  point,  of  output. 

While  earnings  of  the  motor  companies 
last  A-ear  A\'ill  not  come  up  to  earlier  expecta- 
tions, results  in  most  cases  AviU  compare 
favorably  Avith  the  previous  year..  In  al- 
most eA^ery  instance  net  profits  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1920  were  largelj^  in  excess 
of  any  preAaous  half-year  period.  Altho 
actual  earnings  in  the  last  half,  in  many 
cases,  showed  no  great  falling  off,  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  depreciation  *  charges 
and  mark-offs  on  inA^entories  brought  sur- 
pluses for  diAddends  doAA^n  substantially. 

Among  the  important  dcA^elopments  of 
the  year  none  created  a  greater  stir  than 
Henry  Ford's  unexpected  action  in  cutting 
the  prices  of  his  products  to  a  prewar  basis. 
While  the  immediate  result  AA'as  a  storm  of 
protest  from  other  automobile  manu- 
facturers, Avho  held  that  loAA^er  prices  were 
not  AA'arranted  by  existing  costs,  most  of 
them  found  it  necessary  subsequently  to 
folloAA^  Ford's  example. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  price 
reductions  did  not  materially  help  sales. 
On  the  contrary,  they  precipitated  a  A\^aA^e 
of  cancelations  Avhich  SAA'^ept  the  entire  in- 
dustry. Buyers  canceled  orders  on  dealers; 
dealers  refused  to  take  cars  from  dis- 
tributers; distributers  stopt  the  factories; 
the  factories  shut  doAA-n  on  the  parts  makers 
and  the  parts  makers  cut  off  the  raA\'-ma- 
terial  manufacturers.  The  result  has  been 
a  ciu'tailment  of  the  second  greatest  in- 
dustrj-  in  the  country  to  a  basis  of  about  20 
per  cent,  of  normal.  Strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  various  associations  connected 
AA^th  the  industry,  in  getting  the  different 
groups  together,  is  going  a  long  way  toward 
bettering  conditions. 

A  significant  event  Avas  the  entrance 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  into  the  affairs 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Avhich,  Ave  are  told,  "Avas  hailed  AA^th 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  trade  as  indicating 
the  belief  of  strong  financial  interests  in 
the  soundness  of  the  industry."  W.  C. 
Durant,   the  founder  of  General  INIotors, 


sold  a  large  part  of  his  holdings  to  the 
Duponts,  thus  placing  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dupont-Morgan  group. 
Durant  then  retired  as  president  and  aaus 
succeeded  by  Pierre  S.  Dupont.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Year,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes,  "a  feAA'  of  the  Aveaker  and 
smaller  motor  and  accessory  manufac- 
turers found  themselves  in  financial  straits 
and  receiA'ers  Avere  appointed;  but,  despite 
rumors  involving  at  one  time  or  another 
almost  every  motor  company  of  any  con- 
sequence, the  industry  as  a  Avhole  came 
through  1920  in  fairly  good  shape." 


MUNICIPAL   FINANCING   IN   1920 

A  BOUT  $750,000,000  was  absorbed  in 
•^  *-  1920  in  the  financing  of  permanent 
impr()vcm(>nts  in  our  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  smaller  municipalities,  so  The 
Bond  Buyer  notes.  This  amount  is  just 
short  of  the  1919  total,  but  exceeds  by 
OA'er  a  quarter  of  a  million  the  borroAvings 
of  any  prcA'ious  year.  Municipal  bond 
issues  in  1919-20  almost  equal  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  four  years,  1915-18.  In  view 
of  the  A^ast  amount  of  curtailment  of  public 
works  during  the  AA-ar,  it  is  surprizing  to 
the  editor  of  The  Bond  Buyer  that  the  past 
tAA'o  years  haA^e  not  Avitnessed  even  greater 
expenditures  for  work  of  this  kind.  "Un- 
doubtedly the  scarcity  of  labor,  materials, 
and  transportation  is  the  only  reason  Avhy 
another  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
Avere  not  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  inA^ested  in  eitj'  haUs,  roads, 
electric  light  and  poAver  plants  in  1920." 
It  is  remarked  that: 

An  outstanding  featm-e  of  present-day 
municipal  finance  is  the  good-roads  move- 
ment Avhich  has  swept  the  country  in  the 
last  few  years  and  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  public  Avith  the  greatest  energy  and 
enthusiasm  since  the  war,  due  no  doubt, 
to  the  war-time  demonstration  of  the  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  profitableness  of  ship- 
ping by  motor-truck  over  good  roads. 
The  construction  of  ncAv  highwaj^s  accounts 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  financing  of 
the  counties  in  1920  and  Avill  in  coming 
years  keep  the  market  supplied  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  Avorth  of  bonds,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  Avhich  aaIU  pay  for  addi- 
tional roads  and  their  up-keep. 

The  Bond  Buyer  presents  a  table  shoAA'ing 
the  record  of  State  and  municipal  bond 
quotations  for  ten  years.  A  fcAv  reports 
are  missing  from  the  1920  figure  and  the 
small  1918  total  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  that  year  "no  State,  county,  or 
toAvn  could  issue  securities  for  the  puri)ose 
of  building  a  road,  or  bridge,  or  school 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Capital  Issues  Committee."  Here  is  the 
table : 

1020 S744,!»ti7,626 

1019 770,10.i,24S 

lOlS 262,R1S,K44 

1017 444,0.32,f<4,S 

1016 497,403,751 

lOl.i 492,.')90,44l 

1014 44.'),00.'),.')10 

101.3 408,477,702 

1012 r 309,046,083 

1911 452,113,721 
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A  traveling  grocery  store  on  a  s-lon  White  chassis  with  a  205-inch 

wheelhase.     This    is  one  of  five,  similar  stares  which  are  to  be 

openited  daily  over  the  streets  oj  Des  Moines,   Io7va,  and  vicinity. 

The  body  dimensions  inside  are:  Length,  22  feet;  width,  ?  feet  8  inches,  and  height,  7  feet  8  inches. 

The  truck  is  equipped  with  refrigerator,  shelving,  bins  and  counters  and  is  electrically  lishted.    The 

tires  arc  40  x  S  Caterpillars — singles  in  front  and  duals  on  the  rear. 


And  besides,  Kelly  Caterpillars 
are  dependable 

The  man  who  owns  only  one  or  two 
trucks,  as  a  rule  buys  tires  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  mileage  he  thinks  they  will  give 
him. 

The  fleet-owner,  too,  is  interested  in  mileage,  but 
he  has  learned  that  it  is  equally  important  to  use  tires 
that  save  the  truck.  His  trucks  are  costly  pieces  of 
machinery.  If  he  is  to  get  his  money's  worth  out  of 
them  he  cannot  afford  to  shorten  their  lives  by  letting 
them  pound  along  on  hard  tires,  nor  does  he  want 
them  continually  laid  up  in  the  shop  for  repairs  and 
adjustments  made  necessary  by  road  shocks.  He  there- 
fore looks  for  tires  that  will  give  him  not  only  unusual 
mileage  but  resiliency  as  well. 

And  in  Kelly  Caterpillars  he  finds,  to  a  degree  not 
obtainable  in  any  other  type  of  tire,  the  combination 
of  qualities  he  wants. 

Made  In  sizes  suitable  for  every 
type  and  weight  of  truck,  from 
the   smallest    to    the  largest 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

General  Sales  Department 

1710  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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The 

First  National  Bank 

of  Boston 


Transacts  Commercial  Banking 
Business  of  Every  Nature 

Make  It  Your  New  England  Bank 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Profits 

$37,500,000 


-action 


— w  ith  the  New  Stromberg  Carbure- 
tor is  as  quick  as  thought.  A  rush 
of  power  instantly  follows  the  de- 
mand on  your  engine.  Efficiency  is 
always  on  its  finest  edge.  On  the 
traffic-choked  boulevard  or  out  in 
the  open  stretches, you  are  master. 
You  can  slow  down  to  a  snail's  pace 
— surge  ahead  at  express  speed — stop 
— start,  at  will — your  machine  is 
under  control. 

In  addition  to  this — you  get  most  mile^ 
per  gallon.  These  are  facts — proved  ab- 
solutely by  service  and  fully  explained  in 
literature,  which  will  be  sent  you  upon 
lequest.  Write  for  it.  State  name,  year 
and  model  of  your  car. 

Stromberg.  Motor  Devices  Co. 

64  East  25th  Street 
CHICAGO.  Dept.  213,  ILLINOLS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

January  26. — The  Finnish  Government  de- 
cides to  recoinnieud  to  the  Nobel  prize 
eommittoe  that  the  Nobel  peace  prize 
be  awarded  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
on  account  of  its  activity  in  relieving 
stiffering  during  the  war. 

.  Both  Houses  of  the  Swedish  Parliament 
ratify  by  largo  majorities  amendments 
to  the  constitution  extending  the 
Parliamentary  vote  to  both  men  and 
women,  irrespective  of  the  restrictions 
concerning  the  payment  of  taxes. 
Women  will  be  eligibh^  to  sit  in  either 
Chamber. 

Allied  military  experts  hand  the  Supreme 
Council  their  report  on  a  plan  to  dis- 
band German  military  units,  requiring 
that  the  operation  of  (Hsarmament  must 
be  completed  by  July  1.  The  report 
also  demands  penalties  for  non-com- 
pliance, notably  the  occupation  of 
further  German  territory.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Council  will 
approve  the  conclusions  of  the  experts. 

The  Swiss  Socialists  in  a  referendum 
reject  adhesion  to  the  Mo.scow  In- 
ternationale, says  a  Bern  report. 

January  27. — IMany  delegates  at  the  na- 
tional conference  of  tlie  Trades  Union 
Congress  and  the  Labor  party  in  London 
advocate  direct  action  in  the  form  of  a 
swift  general  strike  to  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  labor's  plans  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  unemi)loyment  situation. 

I'nder  the  pro\asions  of  the  new  Quebec 
liquor  law  it  is  planned  that  the  liquor 
commission  establish  a  black  list  of 
jiersons  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  of 
crimes  attributable  to  liquor,  and  the 
government  stores  will  be  forbidden 
to  sell  them  liquor. 

January  28. — At  a  conference  in  Paris  of 
all  Russian  democratic  elements  op- 
posed to  Bolshevism  a  manifesto  is 
adopted  denouncing  the  tyranny  of  the 
"Reds"  and  asserting  that  "the  people 
of  free  Russia"  can  not  be  bound  by 
agreements  concluded  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  conference  was  attended  bj'  former 
Premier  Kerensky  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent  Russians. 

January  20. — King  Albert  of  Belgium  of- 
fers a  trophy  for  an  international  race 
to  be  sailed  next  summer  from  New 
York  to  Ostend  by  sailing  yachts  of 
any  type  or  size  to  decide  the  yachting 
championship  of  the  world. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Coimcil  in  Paris 
adjourns  after  reaching  an  agreement 
on  German  reparations  and  disarma- 
ment providing  that  Germany  must 
pay  226,000,000,000  gold  marks  (worth 
about  24  cents  each),  in  annuities  spread 
over  fortv-two  years,  increasing  frojn 
2,000.000;000  tlie  first  two  years  to 
3,000,000,000  the  next  three  vears, 
5,000,000,000  for  the  next  three  years, 
and  6,000,000,000  during  the  remaining 
thirty-two  years.  Germany  must  also 
pay  a  tax  of  12  per  cent,  on  her  exports. 
The  conference  adopted  the  disarma- 
ment report  drawn  up  by  the  Allied 
military  experts,  providing  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  Germany's  mili- 
tary forces  and  armaments  by  July  1. 
In  case  of  default  by  Germany  in  either 
reparations  or  disarmament,  the  agree- 
ment provides  among  other  things  for 
occupation  of  new  German  territory, 
prolongation  of  present  occupation, 
and  the  possible  exclusion  of  Germany 
from  the  League  of  Nations. 

Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica  come  to  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  form  a  Central  American  Re- 
public. Ratification  by  the  Congresses 
of   these  four  countries  is  expected  in 


time  1()  liave  tin-  new  federation  eomo 
into   existence  before   Sepleinher   ]•'). 

Re))(>ls  under  tlie  Arrieta  brothers  are 
re|)orted  to  be  operating  within  ten 
miles  of  Durango,  Mexico.  The  gov- 
ernment force  tlier(>,  numliering  1,'20() 
men,  is  believed  able  to  handle  the 
situation. 

Prince  Kropotkin,  noted  Russian  geogra- 
pher, author,  and  revolutionary  leader, 
dies  in  Mo.scow,. 

January  M). — It  is  reported  from  Con- 
stantinople that  secret  instructions  re- 
garding the  "nc^xt  liussian-Bolshevik 
offensive"  were  given  army  lea<U;rs  l)y 
Loon  Trotzkv',  Soviet  Minister  of  War, 
at  a  conference  just  concluded  at 
Moscow.  It  is  said  the  Bolsheviki  have 
lifty-two  divisions  of  infantry  and 
twenty  divisions  of  cavalry  along  the 
Polish  and  liounianian  fronts. 

The  Minister  of  the  Japanese  Navy  an- 
nounces in  the  Diet  that,  regardless  of 
what  naval  program  tlu^  United  States 
may  adopt,  the  .Jai)an(>si'  program  re- 
(luires  comi)letion  of  the  unit  of  eight 
l)attle-shi|)S  and  eight  (;i-uisers  planned 
by  that  country. 

The  Labor  party  in  Kngland  is  reported 
to  be  holding  mass-meetings  throughout 
the  country  to  arouse  public  opinion 
on  the  Irish  situation. 

Advices  reaching  (Copenhagen  say  a 
crisis  has  arisen  in  the  Russo-Polish 
])eace  negotiations  at  Riga  over  the 
amount  of  mon(>v  Russia  is  to  pay 
Poland.  Th(^  Pok's  demand  70,0()(),()()() 
gold  rubles,  while  the  Russians  decline 
to  pay  more  than  30,()()(),00(). 

January  31. — It  is  rei)orted  from  I'ai'is 
that  Premier  Briand  of  France  during 
his  visit  to  London  next  month  will 
sound  out  the  European  war-allies  on 
th(  subject  of  reorganizing  the  alliance 
existing  during  the  war  among  France, 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 

February  L — It  is  reported  from  Berlin 
that  Germany  r(>fuses  to  negotiate  on 
the  l)asis  of  the  Kntente  decisions  rv- 
garding  r(>parations  and  disarmament 
recently  reached  by  the  Sui)reme  Coun- 
cil in  Paris,  and  will  formulate  counter- 
propositions. 

Paris  reports  that  the  Russians  opposed 
to  Bolshevism  in  conferen<H'  in  that  cit\ 
hav(\iust created  a  Russian  Constituent 
Assembly  and  will  mak(>  fornuil  applica- 
tion to  the  govenunents  of  (Jn-at 
Britain,  Fran<<e,  and  the  United  States 
to  recognize  this  body. 

CONGRESS 

January  27. — Representativi"  Anthony,  of 
Kansas,  in  announcing  that  the  annual 
Army  Appr<)i)riation  liill  is  ready  to  be 
reported  to  the  House,  states  that  the 
Bill  carries  a  provision  for  an  Armv  of 
only  ir)(),()()()  m<>n,  or  2:),()()()  less  than 
fixt  in  a  resolution  r(>cently  adopted  by 
th(>  House  and  Senate.  The  i)ropos(>d 
Army  of  i.')0,()()()  was  sugg(>sted  by 
President-elect  Harding,  ac(M)rding  to 
Mr.  Anthony. 

January  2S. — The  Shepi)ard-Towner  Ma- 
ternity Bill,  providing  for  an  ai)proi)ria- 
tion  ()f  $1,4S(),(KJ()  for  i)ublic  i)rotection 
of  mat«'rnity  and  infancy,  is  reported 
out  of  committee  in  the  House,  with 
amendments  as  passed  in  the  Senal<  . 
The  couunitlee's  rei)ort  slates  that 
every  important  religious  (lenominat ion 
in  America  iias  iiulorsed  the  bill. 

January  29. — The  I!ous(^  votes  to  authorize 
th«^  Secretary  of  State  to  accei)t  tlu; 
offer  of  lh(>  residence  of  .1.  P.  Morgan 
in  London  as  an  American  Knibassy. 

January  '.\\. — Prohibition  leaders  in  Con- 
gress are  repoi'ted  lo  be  i)lanning  new 
legislation  lo  pro\ide'a  Hal  jail  sentence 


Get  Full  Service  Out 

of  Every  Machine  and 

Let  #TIO>  Help  You 


THE  days  of  buying  new  machinery  wholesale  are 
past  for  a  while  at  least.  The  company  that  will 
make  money  in  these  days  is  the  one  that  can  make 
its  old  machines  work  like  new. 

And  that's  where  #TP  comes  in. 

A  QW  D  Threading  Outfit  is  just  as  essential  as  an  oil  can 
wherevttr  there  are  machines.  It  is  the  emergency  kit 
of  machinery;  first-aid  to  injured  machines;  a  cure 
for  the  idle. 


Corrosion,  rust,  strain  and 
vibration  cause  nuts  to 
loosen, pipes  to  leak, shaft- 
ing pulleys  to  slip  and 
motors  to  wear  out  before 
their  time.  The  proper  v"  T  ^ 
tool  set  will  keep  the  screw- 
threads  fitting  as  they 
should  fit,  removing  the 
cause  of  many  technical 
troubles  and  making  the 
parts  as  tight  and  as  good 
as  new.  Whether  you  are 
an  executive  of  a  factory 


having  a  thousand  ma- 
chines, an  official  of  a  rail- 
road, or  the  owner  of  a 
single  tractor  or  truck, 
your  business  needs  one  or 
more  Screw  Plates  or  Pipe 
Tool  Sets  ready  to  cut  a 
thread  of  any  required 
size  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Hardware  or  Mill  Supply 
dealers  all  know  the  ©TD 
line.  If  yours  does  not  carry 
the  set  you  need  he  will 
get    it    quickly    for    you. 


GREENFIELD  |  TAP  AND  DIE 
CORPOBIATIO  N 


GREENFIELD. 


* 


MASSACHUSETTS 


D 


GTD  Screw  Plates.  Taps.   Dies,  Reamers.  Gages, 
Pipe  Tools.  Twisi   Drills,  Milling  Cutters 


Our  new  small  tool  catalog  is  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion and  a  dependable  nuiJe  in  thrcad-rcpairwork. 
There  is  economy  in  it  for  voii;  it  tells  all  that  a 
workman,  farmer,  mechanic  or  business  nian 
ought  to  know  about  screw-threads  and  the  im- 
purtanc       '  '  .  .  - 


DURAND 

STEEL  RACKS 


,j  ±-, 


DURANDSteelRacksand 
Shelving  can  be  carried 
on  your  books  as  an  asset  of 
equipment;  whereas  wood- 
en bins  have  no  permanent 
value,  and  must  be  written 
off  when  the  owner  moves. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  and 
Shelving  will  last  indefin- 
itely, will  save  20  to  40% 
of  the  space  occupied  by 
wooden  bins,  w^ill  carry  four 
times  the  load,  and  can  be 
rearranged,  taken  dow^n, 
moved,  and  put  up  again 
w^ith  no  expense  but  the  time 
of  your  ow^n  employees. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1 505  Ft.  Uearborn  Bank  BIdg.     505  Park  Row  Building 
Chicago  New  York 


Dlalogs,Monologsf»|  •  M^fcVaudeville  Acts 
MuBlcal  ReadlDgs|#|  n  W  V  How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants!  kH  I  wMake  -  up  tioodg 
Tableaux.  Jokes.  Folk  Dances,  Entertainments, 
Eecltations, Pantomimes. Minstrel  Material, Speakers, 
Commenceuient  Manual  full  of  New  Ideas  and  Plans. 
CatalogFree.T.S.Deni8oa&Co.Dept.34Chicaeo 


SING 


With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr.  Wernet^s 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

if  your  false  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
degtist.  For  instant  aid  use  Dr.  Wernet's. 
Relieves  sore  gums,  sweetens  the  breath. 
At  best  Drug  or  Department  Stores,  30c. 
60c,  $1.00  or  write  direct  to 
Wernet  Dsntal  Mfg.  Co.,  115  BeeKman  St.,N.Y. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


for  the  first  offense  of  selling  liquor, 
without  giving  the  courts  the  optional 
right  of  imposing  a  fine. 

February  1. — The  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Coimnittee  informally  comes  to  the<?on- 
elusion  that  suspension  of  the  present 
naval-building  program  for  six  months, 
as  suggested  by  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  is  impractical. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  carrying  an 
appropriation  of  .$15,250,000,  is  passed 
by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Prohibition  enforcement  has  a  set-back 
in  Congress  when  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  report  out  the  first 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  with  only 
SI, 000,000  for  prohibition  enforcement 
instead  of  the  $1,600,000  asked  for  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 


DOMESTIC 

January  26.— ]More  than  $407,000,000  in 
back  taxes  w'as  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1920,  according  to  Internal 
Revenue  officials. 

Textile  and  shoe  plants  in  New  England 
are  resuming  operations.  It  is  said 
that  full-time  operations  are  likely  to 
come  in  the  near  future. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Manning,  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  is  elected 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  New  York,  to  succeed  the  late 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch. 

January  27. — Completion  of  the  first  count 
since  1913  of  cash  and  securities  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  reveals  that  the 
vaults  of  th«  National  Government  hold 
a  grand  total  of  $13,883,819,826.36, 
of  which  897,410,283.02  is  in  cash. 

January  28.— Plans  to  build  double-deck 
sidewalks  in  the  down-town  district  of 
Chicago  to  relieve  traffic  congestion 
are  submitted  by  engineers  to  the  city 
council. 

Officers  of  the  Army  Air  Service,  appear- 
ing before  the  House  Appropriations 
(^^onimittee,  assert  that  the  battle- 
ship is  an  obsolete  weapon  and  make  a 
plea  for  the  de^'elopment  of  air  de- 
fenses. They  inform  the  committee 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  air  defenses 
for  1,400  miles  of  coast  line  would  be 
only  .$40,000,000,  or  the  cost  of  one 
battle-ship. 

.January  29. — The  labor  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Railway  E.x- 
ecutives  in  session  at  Chicago  agree 
that  half  a  billion  dollars  must  be  cut 
from  the  operating  expenses  of  American 
railroads  through  the  reduction  of  wages 
of  railroad  employees  throughout  the 
country  in  order  to  assure  the  roads  a 
6  per  cent,  revenue. 

Officials  of  the  labor-unions  representing 
skilled  emploj'ees  of  shipj-ards  order  a 
general  referendum  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilders'  As- 
sociation and  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  that  wage  scales 
be  reduced  10  per  cent.,  as  the  initial 
move  in  a  program  to  bring  down  pro- 
duction costs. 

January  .30. — During  1920,  6,171  persons 
committed  suicide  in  the  United  States, 
as  shown  bj^  official  statistics.  In  1919 
about  5,000  suicides  were  reported. 

Orders  are  issued  prohibiting  the  with- 
drawal of  liquor  from  bonded  wart- 
houses  in  seven  Eastern  States.  It  is 
said  that  the  order  will  be  extended  into 
other  States  wherever  required  by  local 
conditions. 


GUNN 


(patent  penoinc) 

"Lino" 
Green  Tops 

Invented  and  made  there. 

Office  Desk  Writing  Beds 

Get  more  wear  than  any  article  of  wood 
that  is  varnished 

"UNO"  TOPS  End  Disfigurements 

No  varnish  to  mar      Restful  to  the  eyes. 

An  ideal  writing:  surface,  impervious  to  wear 

and  stains. 
Feels  like  kid  to  the  hands,  strikingly  handsome 

appearance. 
Used  on    'NEW  GUNN  DESKS"  (over  40  patterns) 

in  all  woods  and  finishes. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cross  Section  Mailed  FREF: 


DELICIOUS  AND  SUSTAINING* 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

c^uicKLY  made:  nvitm 

"  FLOUR 


Contains  Practically  No  5tarch. 

TWENTY  CELNTS  BRINGS  A  GtNtROUS  SAMPLE 
eNOUGH  FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DELICIOUS  MUFFINS 
VAUKEISHA  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

5  Riverside   Drive- WAUKE.5nA-^*/iSCON31tS  — 


CAUOX 


OXYGE 


oetid  for 
Sample 

and 
Booklet 


I  Cleans.  Whilens 
i'      Presenes 


McKESSON  K  BOBBINS  Inc.  Qt  Fulton  St-NYX. 


ISMoiifhstoPay. 

^^^■B    Enjoy  yoar  X921  "Ranger** 

at  once.  Earn  monty  t"f»r  the 
email  monthly  payments  on  Our  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan,  Parents  often  advance  first 
Gmall  pavment  to  ht-lp  their  bovs  aioDK'. 
FACTORY  TO  RIDER  wholesale  prices. 
Three  biu  model  factories.  44  Styles, col- 
ors and  si>e3  in  "»^r  famous  Ranirer  line.  ^^ 
DELIVERED  FREE,  express  prepaid,  FOR 
30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Select  bicvcle  and  terma 
that  i-uit— cash  -^r  easy  payments. 

Ti^^-^  -  lamps,  horn-5,whr>els.  parts  and 
*1  It  .Je'iuipmenr.  at  half  retail  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  —  Simply  write  todav  for  biff 
FREE  Ranger  Catalog  and  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 

i^l^ClU  Dept.  T172,  Chlca^ORiderAeentsN 


Skin  Troubles 


Soothed 


With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment.  Talcum.  2Sc.  everywhere.     Samples 
free  of  Cnticnra  Laboratonee,  Dept.  ,    Maiden,  M&8I. 


Go  Into  Business  lT/uI°^/!:.}f^ 

a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community. 
We  furnish  everything.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.    Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candy  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSUALE    CO..    Drawer  38.    EAST  ORANGE.  N    J. 

A  Working  Grammar 

by  J^mcs  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    English  grammar  pre-  of    the 

sentfd  so  concisely,    simply,   accessibly,  that   it  is  i-    i 

of  constant  value  to  every  one  who  needs  practical  English 

information.     Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  SI  62.  • 

FU.\K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPA^'i•,  Depl.  74,  New  York  Language 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 


?>>XlT| 


ifie  most  individual  Cimr^ 


X>  OBT.  BURNS'  reputation 
as  an  individual  cigar  is 
national  reaching  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 
What  other  f  ull'Havana  -  filled 
cigar,  selling  at  Robt.  Burns 
prices,  is  smoked  to  the  same 
extent  as  Robt.  Burns? 

Like  the  Robt.  Burns  cigar, 
Robt.  Burns  smokers,  too,  are 
individual.  Robt.  Burns  con- 
forms to  their  ideas  of  what  a 
fine  cigar  should  be.  They  like 
Robt.  Burns'  full  Havana  filler. 


(fk^!'(^' 


They  appreciate  the  May 
mildness  which  special  curing 
and  the  mild  Sumatra  wrapper 
give  to  this  Havana. 

Robt.  Burns  smokers  always 
ask  for  Robt.  Burns  by  name. 
It  is  next  to  impossible,  cigar 
dealers  declare,  to  sell  Robt. 
Burns  smokers  anything  but 
Robt.   Burns  cigars. 


NATIONAL   BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


LONGFELLOW 

ACTU.AL  SIZE 

(foil  wrapped^ 

ITc.  3  for  50c 

Box  o(  50 — $S.OO 


(3^- 


Priced  from  i  for  2S'C  to  2S'c  straight  {y 


mt-iglHI5gTTT 


i^7^ 


X  ft-^       XJfCt.#l4f     » 


X-/^«>i^*7«'        g  \^ 


J^' 


"J 


The  Man  at  the  Top 


Health  is  the  driving 'power 
which  enabled  him  to  arrive.  It 
is  the  force  which  steeled  his 
body  to  endurance,  and  quickened 
his  mental  action. 

Keep  this  force  working  for 
you.  Make  it  help  you  in  your 
climb  to  success. 

Do  you  know  that  health  con' 

cerns  conditions  of  the  mouth,  as 

•well  as  conditions  of  the  body  ? 

Modern  science  cmphasi2;es  the 
care  of  both  teeth  and  gums. 
Normal  gums  are  snug  to  the 
teeth,  they  are  firm  and  of  the 
natural  color  that  indicates  a  free 
and  healthy  circulation  in  the 
gum 'tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  normal  may 
indicate  Pyorrhea,  especially  in 
older  people. 

This  is  a  condition  to  watch 
for.  Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection,  and 
as  a  preventive  measure — use 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 


Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  a 
dentifrice  which  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently,  will  keep 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy.  It  will 
also  keep  the  teeth  white  and 
clean;  yet  it  is  without  harsh 
ingredients. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forha^coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  me  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for   special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.  ].  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan    Company,   New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Brush  Tour  Teeth  With  It 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


.liinuary  31. — Inconit'  and  excess-pro fi Is 
taxes  collected  by  the  Government  in 
December  fell  oif  by  more  than  .$24(5.- 
()(M),0(K),  as  compared  with  Deeem))er, 
1919,  accordinjj  to  figures  made  public 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  Delaware  State  Senate  passes  a  bill 
making  the  penalty  for  highway  robbery 
forty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  not  less 
than  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  and 
a  line  of  $500. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the*  United  States, 
in  a  six  to  three  opinion,  grants  a  new 
trial  to  Victor  L.  Berger,  Milwaukf^e 
Socialist  and  former  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  four 
others,  found  guilty  some  time  ago  of 
violation  oi  the  Espionage  Act.  The 
court  based  its  reversal  on  the  ground 
that  the  judgt^  who  tried  the  case  should 
not  have  presided  at  the  trial,  after 
Berger,  in  an  affidavit  filed  with  the 
court,  charged  ])rejudice  and  attacked 
his  eligibility. 

Frederick  H.  Parkhurst,  Governor  of 
Maine,  dies  at  Augusta.  He  was  in-^ 
augurated  on  Januarj'  6,  and  taken  ill 
five  days  later. 

February  1.- — Secretary  Baker,  General 
Pershing,  and  other  military  men  ap- 
prove a  plan  to  return  from  Flanders  the 
body  of  an  unidentified  American  soldier 
for  interment  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  in  honor  of  the  part  taken  in 
the  world-war  bj-  the  American  soldiers^ 

The  State  Senate  of  Arkansas  passes 
unanimously  a  bill  providing  capital 
punishment  for  bank-robbery. 

Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer  ex- 
tends th(^  recent  order  forbidding  liquor 
withdrawals,  so  as  to  cover  all  the 
States  in  the  union.  The  order  provides 
that  only  retail  druggists  possessing 
permits  may  withdraw  liquor,  in  quan- 
tities not  exceeding  five  cases. 


Anything  to  Oblige. — The  constable  of  a 
New  England  village,  a  man  of  exceeding 
good  nature,  found  it  necessary  to  lock  up 
three  tramps  who  had  strayed  into  his 
jurisdiction.  Shortly  after  the  arrest  he 
was  met  by  the  mayor  of  the  village,  who, 
observing  the  constable  hurrying  dowTi  the 
main  street,  asked, 

"  Where  are  you  going,  constable?" 
"  Oh,"    exclaimed    the   constable,    "  the 
three   tramps    I   just   locked   up   want   to 
play  liridge,   and  I'm  out  hunting  for  a 
fourth  !" — Harper's    Magazine. 


Jes'  Right. — Sir — After  purchasing  a 
quart  I  found  it  corroded  my  zinc-lined 
interior,  so  I  gave  it  to  AL  our  saddle- 
colored  janitor.  Later  1  asked  him  how- 
he  found  it.  He  replied,  "  Jes'  right, 
Cap'n,  jes'  right."  "  What  do  you  mean, 
'  jes'  right  '?"  said  1.  "  Well,  suh,  Cap'n, 
if  it  had  been  any  lietter  yon  wouldn't  h&xe 
give  it  to  me,  and  if  it  had  been  any  wusser 
I'd  'a'  died.  It  was  jes'  right."— J.  G.  S. 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


FOR  THE  GUMS 


British  Tolerance. — Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Bell  has  experienced  no  un- 
pleasantness during  his  stay  over  here,  it  is 
thought  that  the  American  genius  who  in- 
vented revues  may  now  risk  a  visit  to  our 
shores. — PuncJi    {Lotidon). 


The  Unexpected. — "  I  never  dreamed  of 
anything  like  thus  when  I  invented  the 
telephone,"  said  Dr.  Bell  after  a  demon- 
stration. Neither  as  a  matter  of  fact  did 
we  when  we  hired  ours. — Punch  (London). 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Art  Note. — The  thief  who  recently  stole 
a  statue  from  a  park  in  Berlin  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  keep  H.^Kansas  City  Star. 


Sure  Sign. — If  a  man  r-an  operate  a 
cash-register  with  sore  fingers  and  never 
feel  the  pain  he  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
place. — Toledo  Blade. 


Exceeding  Instructions. — Employer — 
"  George,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  regarding 
your  attentions  to  Miss  Sweetly  during 
office  hours.  I  engaged  you  as  billing 
clerk.  No  cooing  was  mentioned.  That's 
all  for  the  present." — London  Mail. 


Hence  Those  Tears. — Visitor  (com- 
forting Tommy,  who  has  upset  a  bottle  of 
ink  on  the  new  carpet) — "  Never  mind,  my 
boy;  no  use  to  cry  over  spilled  milk." 

Tommy  (indignantly)  —  "  Any  dunce 
would  know  that.  If  it's  milk  that's 
spilled  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  call  the  eat 
an'  she'll  lick  it  up  cleaner'n  anything. 
But  this  ain't  milk,  an'  mother'll  do  the 
lickin',  is  what  ails  me." — Baptist  Boys 
and  Girls. 


Music  a  la  Mode. — Fritz  Kreisler,  our 
favorite  violinist,  has  been  fiddling  in 
Detroit  recently  and  this  is  how  the 
Detroit  News  sizes  up  the  situation: 

"  The  Spaniards'  '  Jota  Navara  '  is 
sprightly  enough  and  the  nippy  allspice 
of  virtuosity,  left-handed  pizzicato,  saltato 
bowing,  and  the  rest,  is  not  becoming." 

We  sliall  never  forgive  ourselves  for 
having  failed  to  be  there.  If  there  is 
anything  we  dote  on  it  is  saltato  bowing. 
As  to  the  left-handed  pizzicato  we  would 
not  venture,  as  we  never  have  tasted  the 
southpaw  variety. — Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 


Little  Songs  of  Safety  First. 
Lies  slumbering  hen; 
One  William  Lake; 
He  hoard  the  bell 
But  had  no  brake. 
— Detroit  News. 

At  fifty  miles 

Drove  OUie  Pidd, 
He  thought  he  wouldn't 

Skid,  but  did. 

—Rome,  {N.  Y.)  Times. 

At  ninety  miles 

Drove  Edward  Shawn; 
The  motor  stopt. 

But  Ed  kept  on. 

Little  Falls,  {N.  Y.)  Times. 
Under  the  sod 

Lies  Deacon  llal(>; 
He  winked  and  (h-ank 

Some  "  ginger  ale." 
—Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
H(>re  he  sleejjs, 

One  Johnny  Founker; 
He  rounded  a  turn 

Without  a  honker. 
— Johnson  City  Record. 
This  monument's 

For  Jacikson  Druck; 
His  Lizzie  was  lighter 

Than  the  truck. 

— Scrantonian. 
Down  in  the  creek 

Sleeps  JeiTy  Bass; 
The  brid,'i:e  was  narrow, 

He  tried  to  pass. 
— Wilkes-Barrc  Times-Leader. 
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Uniform  quality  shipping  cases 

and  always  over-test 

qpHK  EDDY  PAPER  COMPANY  is 

■*■  able  to  guarantee  you  this  kind  of  quality 
in  Eddicases  because — 

Eddicases  are  built  complete  in  the 
Eddy  Paper  Company's  huge  paper  mills. 
Every  step  in  the  manufacture — from  the 
raw  pulp  to  the  final  printing  of  your  label 
— takes  place  within  the  Company's  own 
plants. 

Every  piece  of  stock — fibre  or  corru- 
gated— is  Eddy-made.  It  must  test  far  in 
excess  of  standard  railroad  requirements 
before  the  box  can  leave  the  factory. 

*  The  Eddy  Paper  Company  means  pre- 

cisely what  it  says  when  it  guarantees  you, 
besides  this  uniform  high  quality — 

Unequaled  service 
Promises  fulfilled 
Marked  economy 

These  vital  factors  in  shipping  naturally 
interest  you.  Write  or  wire  us  for  further 
information. 

EDDY  PAPER  COMPANY 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan 
Chicago:  Conway  Building  New  York:  Fiftli  Ave.  Bldg. 

EDDICASE 

*TAe  Over-test  Shipping  Container 


SOLID  FIBRE 


CORRUGATED 


EUiotL  Nursery 
Seeds 

The  returns  from  your  garden  in 
pleasure  and  profit  depend  upon 
your  knowledge  of  gardening. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  we 
have  prepared  our 

1921  Seed  Catalogue 

It  is  a  complete  and  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur  and  professional  gar-fener, 
telling  exactly  which  varieties  to  choose 
for  your  particular  purpose  and  answer- 
ing all  questions  which  are  likely  to  arise 
during  the  seasons  and  which  so  baffle 
the  average  person. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  own  a  copy. 
Do  not  neglect  it,  but  write  for  one  now. 
Ask  for  Free  Seed  Catalogue, 

Plants  and  Shrubs 

TTie  growing  of  Hardy  Plants  has  been 
a  specialty  with  us  for  over  thirty  years 
and  our  catalogue  of  Peonies,  Phloxes, 
Delphinium,  all  varieties  of  Perennials 
and  Shrubs  is  the  most  comprehensive 
issued.  It  is  now  ready  for  1921  and  vnll 
be  sent  free  on  request. 

Ask  for  Plant  and  Shrub  Catalogue. 

ELLIOTT    NURSERY 

363  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


5GreafNovelfies20cfs. 


AUTUMN  GLORY.  Anew 

hardy  plant,     'the  must 
showy  Autumn  bloomer, 
surpassing  all  others.    It 
is  the   latest  to  bloom, 
showing    its   full    glory 
after  frost  has  killed  all 
tenrier  flowers.  Greatest 
novelty  in  twenty  years. 
Succeeds      everywhere, 
rf  aching  perfection  the 
tir^t  se:ison  from  seed, 
and  continues  blooming 
for  years.  20cts.perpkt. 
Withoach  order  we  send 
one  trial  packet  each  of; 
PINK  WOOLFLOWERS, 
new  —  nothing  can   sur- 
pass the  mass  of  pink  flowers  which  it  shows  all  season. 
DAHLIA  LORD  GOFF,  liiac  pink,  in  great  profusion. 
Blooms  in  3  to  4  months. 
JAPAN  IRIS,  new  hybrids  of  all  colors.    Magnificent. 
DIFNER  TOMATO,  grows  to  weigh  3  lbs.     As  smooth 
and  beautiful  as  an  apple.    Most  startling  new  vegetable. 
And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  lor  20  els. 
Big  Catalog,  free.  All  flower  and  veget^ible  seeds,  bulbs, 

Elants   and  new  berries.    We  grow  the   tinest  Gladioli, 
lahlias.    Cannas,    Irises.    Peonies,   Perennials,    Shrubs, 
Vines   etc    All  prize  strains — many  sterling  rovelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Inc.      Floral  Park.  N.Y 


The  merchant  who  handles 

(^^g)        "Pennsylvania"        eW^ 

Quality  Lawn  Mowers 

could   make    more 

profit  on  the  "just  as 

good"  kind. 

But  hm  valuem  more  the  good- 
will of  a  satitfied  cuatomer. 


AT 
HARDWARE 
^DEALERS 
,      AN 
N^iEEDSMEN 
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Quality 
LAWN  MOWERS 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority     quickly     becmps 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  woiiian  wlio  iuvestigates. 


BARGAINS 

in  Fruit  and  Ornamental 


I  Erery    parcbase    m 
throoffb  oar  blc  bar__ 
catalog  means  a  BBviog' 
50  per  cent  or  more  for 
yoa  because  we  aell   dt- 
I  reet  from  grower  to  yoa. 
I  To    lUastrato— 15   apple   trees,    3 
\  years  old  for  $6.50;   also  26 
I  St.  Kegia  Everbearing  red 
,  rAspberriea   for 


tPlaritsf 

DoYoarOwn Unulxaphxg  l^.'S^'a many 

©thcrB.  Get  our  cauloi, price  lint.barKain 
flbeet,  aleo  60-p.  book  oo  ImndBcapine. 

eARI,  PEBSIS  NUBSERY  CO. 
eci  Bridge  St,  Bsmptoo,  Iowa 


ooing  1  ogeiner. —  v^iu-iasuiuiieu  tciiii- 
ily  doctor  is  disappearing."  So  is  the  old- 
fashioned  family. — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


As  Woman  Advances. — ^No  girl  is  per- 
turbed over  the  passing  of  a  leap-year. 
Like  mistletoe,  leap-year  is  now  unneces- 
sary.— Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 


Good  Luck  to  Him. — His  name  is 
Andrews,  and  he  is  a  trapper  of  predatory 
animals  in  the  Federal  employ. — From  a 
Special  Article  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


Important  Detail  Omitted. — In  a  recent 
film  one  of  the  characters  is  skinned  alive. 
The  realism  is  rather  marred  by  not  rep- 
resenting him  as  a  taxpayer. — London 
Opinion. 


His  Preference. — Waiter — "  By  the 
way,  sir,  that  steak  you  ordered — how 
would  you  like  to  have  it?  " 

Patient  Customer  —  "  Very  much, 
indeed  !  " — -London  Mail. 


A  Tense  Situation. — Fortune-Teller— 
"  You  wish  to  know  about  your  future 
husband?  " 

Customer — "  No;  I  wish  to  know  about 
the  past  of  my  present  husband  for  future 
use." — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Cart  Along. — The  girl  walked  briskly 
into  the  store  and  dropt  her  bag  on  the 
counter.     "  Give  me  a  chicken,"  she  said. 

"  Do  you  want  a  pullet?"  the  store- 
keeper asked. 

"  No,"  the  girl  repUed.  "  I  wanta 
carry  it." — Brown  Bull. 


Overworked. — "  Talking  about  "  dry  ' 
towns,  have  you  ever  been  in  Leavenworth, 
Kansas?  "  asked  the  commercial  traveler 
in  the  smoking-car.  "  No?  Well,  that's 
a  '  dry  '  town  for  you,  all  right." 

"  They  can't  sell  liquor  at  all  there?  " 
asked  one  of  the  men. 

"  Only  if  you  have  been  bitten  by  a 
snake,"  said  the  traveler.  "  They  have 
only  one  snake  in  the  town,  and  when  I 
got  to  it  the  other  day,  after  standing  in 
line  for  nearly  half  the  day,  it  was  too 
tired  to  bite." — Evening  Wisconsin. 


The  Statesman. 

The  statesman  throws  his  shoulders  back 

and  straightens  out  his  tie. 
And  says,  "  My  friends,  unless  it  rains  the 

weather  AviU  be  drj*." 
And  when  this  thought  into  our  brains  has 

percolated  through, 
We  common  people  nod   our  heads  and 

loudly  cry,  "  How  true  !  " 

The  statesman  blows  his  massive  nose  and 

clears  his  august  throat, 
And  says,   "  The  ship  will  never  sink  so 

long  as  it's  afloat." 
Whereat  we  roU  our  solemn  eyes,  applaud 

wth  main  and  might. 
And  slap  each  other  on  the  back,  the  while 

we  say,  "  He's  right !  " 

The  statesman  waxes  stern  and  warm,  his 

drone  becomes  a  roar, 
He  yells,  "  I  say  to  you,  ijay  friends,  that 

two  and  two  make  four  !  " 
And  thereupon  our  doubts  dissolve,   our 

fears  are  put  to  rout, 
And  we  agree  that  here's  a  man  who  knows 

what  he's  about. 
— Quoted  by  The  Christian  Advocate  {New 

York). 


/^  I\Lt  tlie  experience 
^'^       c]"  83  years 
into  ^ur  GarJen 
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Better  than  ever,  both  9 

A  "&'^\    "^^   '"  illustrations   and  ^ 

"  ^  text,ancloffers  the  best  6 

varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  0 

A  large  book,  illustrated  in  colors  and  ^ 
photo-engravings  showing  the  true  form 
of    varieties    offered,    in  Vegetable  and 

tf    Flovrer  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricul-  ft 

W    tural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  ^ 

fi    the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Peren-  ? 

n    nials,    etc.,     with     cultural    information  V 

ft   written  by  experts.  * 

If  Write  today  for  a  cop])  which  wilt  be  mailed 

FREE  if  you    mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 


TREES 


because  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-RISK 
offer  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  if  you  deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS     NURSERY    COMPANY 
1315    Peters    Avenue  Troy,    Ohio 


i-FLORIDA^ 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  .Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IMWCMT/^DO  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
**^  '  '-•'^  *  V^IXO  ^^-rite  for  ^yr  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &    CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 


NarteJlntotnefte 

Bouqht  Wherv  Qualitij  Is  Souqht 
C^Jfl  A  1>    PA.R  EXCELLENCE 

V^X\3-X\.AV      E.KLEINER    &v  CO.-  INC    -  N  .Y. 


You  can  earn 

TEN  DOLLARS  A  DAY 

and  more  by  acting  as  our  selling  representative  in 
the  distribution  of  Dr.  Fernald's  great  work,  needed 
in  every  home,  office  and  school, 

ENGLISH  SYNONYMS,  ANTONYMS, 
AND  PREPOSITIONS 

Thousands  of  "brain  twisters"  answered.  Tells  the 
right  vkTord  to  use,  when  and  howr,  in  conversation, 
letter,  advertisement,  story,  sermon,  or  essay.  Invalu- 
able to  every  business  man,  lawyer,  preacher,  teacher, 
correspondent,  stenographer,  and  student  at  school  or 
college.  Write  for  our  liberal  terms  and  state  territory 
wanted.  This  offer  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
Address 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


j.ne  i^iierary  uigest  jor  reoruary  iy,  lyzi 


ANNOUNCING 


PLUGS 

All  the  known  dependability  of 
the  old  Bosch  Spark  Plug,  plus 
the  results  of  several  years  of 
experiment  and  improvement 
by  the  great  American  Bosch 
Magneto  Corporation,  is  now 
available  for  your  car  and  your 
peace  of  mind. 

The  Bosch  Spark  IMug  is  as  good 
as  the  Bosch  Magaeto. 

"Bosch  Spark  Plugs!"  at  your  dealers. 

American  Bosch  Mac.nkio  Cortokahon 

spRiNOFiKLD  massa<:hi,sett-s 
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r  ^^IKE  every  piece 
J^  of  worthy  work- 
'^^^  manship  Sim- 
mons Chains  bear  the 
signature  of  their  maker. 
Only  on  watch  chains  of 
genuine  beauty  and  last- 
ing style  do  you  find  the 
Simmons  name.  Their 
fine  design  and  flawless 
finish  match  the  excel- 
lence of  the  costliest 
watch. 

R.  F.  Simmons  Company 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 


SIMMOMS 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

ll  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Viretelly, 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Die- 
IIOMARY."  Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  lone 
•Kperience,  Exolains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscript*. 
•te.  "Preparation  of  Manutcripta  for  the  Printer.  " 
Filth  revised  edition  just  published.    Cloth,  $1.58  postpaid. 

PUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Free  Book^ 

ContaininecompleteJ 
story  of  the  origin 
aad  history  of  that 
wonderful  instru- 
ment—the 


Easy  to  Play 


SAXOPHONE 


[4] 


This  buuk  tella  you  \\4ieii  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band ;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many    other    things   you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hour's 
practise,  and  soon  bo  playing  popular  aira,       Yi.ti 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,   and    you 
popnlarity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  ea.sy  payment  plan 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catatof?  of  every- 
thing' In  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Leeally 

trained  men  win  high  positionB 

and  big  Buccess  in  business  and 

,'  public    life.     Greater    oppcrta- 

nitiee  now  than  ever  before.  Ba 

independent— be  a  leader.  X^w- 

^~  yers  earn 

S3,00O  to  SIO.OOO  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
dorin?  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  diasatiafied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succesfifui  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terras.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  yon  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.     Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.  2S2-LB,  Chioaso 


BOOK 
ON 


BANKING 


American 


Tells  of  the  great  opportunities  In  this  attractive 

profession,  and  how  you  can  learn  by  mail  in  spare 

time.      Send   for  copy   at  on^e.      No  obligations. 

EDGAR    O.   AT.ro'^N,    Pr^!^   , 

School  of    Banking,  99  McLena  Bids.,  Columbus,  O. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  fomi, 

j  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Slory  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  RergEBenTreln,rorypanl£(lllnrorl/ii>pineott'a. 

150-page  catalogue  free. '    Please  addrest 

THE  HOHE  COBBESFONDE\CE  SCHOOL 

Br.  EBeD»eln    Dept.  71 Sprlngneld,  Hus. 

Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.  Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.  Profusely  illus- 
trated.  Cloth.  75c  net,  by  mail  8Sc. 

FI7NK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  SSlFotlrtb  At*.,  New  Tork 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  workmanlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
learning  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  would  substi- 
tute for  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  (or 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  or  otherwise,  you  will  find 
material  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

Bv  R.  A.  de  MASSABIELLE 
which  discards  all  the  usual  complexities  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reduces  it  to  a  simple  matter  cf  adding  to 
the  stem  form  certain  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  form  the  tenses  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  with  ease.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies, 
and  illustrative  quotations.  Useful  alike  to  the  child  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  time-saving  method  of  acquiring  a 
new  language.    i3mo.  Cloth,  fi.oo  net;  by  mail,  $i.os. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fooilh  ATenoe,  New  York 
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How  to  Get 
Started  in 
Business 
for  Yourself 


THIS  FREE  BOOK  has  started 
thousands  of  ordinary  fellows  on  the 
road  to  success.  Get  it — study  it.  Tells 
how  young  men  without  experience  or 
capital  have  fitted  themselves  in  a  few 
short  weeks  to  make 

$500  to  $1000  a  Month 

You  can  do  the  same.  A  few  weeks'  training  at 
the  M.  S.  A.  S.,  the  factory  endorsed  school  in 
Detroit,  the  Auto  Center,  enables  you  to  get  the 
best  jobs  or  to  have  a  business  of  your  own  that 
will  pay  you  big  money. 

Leading  Manufacturers 
ENDORSE  OUR  SCHOOL 

Uf  A  T^s««l« Autos,  Trucks,  Tractors,  TIrs 

we    I  eadl        Repairing,  Brazing  and  Wold- 
iiiE  and  Battery  Repairing  by  actual  practice. 

HVite  TODAY  for  thii  free  book  and  other  information 

There  are  thousands  of  openings  awaiting  you 

Michigan  State  Auto  School 

3142  Auto  Bide.     3729  Woodward  Av*. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


B^COMMERCIAL 

HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100  A  WEEK  UP  ^V^l  i^Jl 

(a  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
ofTers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
\  and  sold  last  year  over  12,600  commercial  drawings. 
Who  else  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Commercial  art  Is  a  business  necessity  —  the  d^ 
roand  for  commercial  artists  la  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
\  fesslon,  equally  open  to  both  men  and 
1  women  —  home  study  instruction. 
Get  facts  before  you  enroll  In  any 
school.  Get  oOr  special  bo.ok,  "YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY"  —  for  half  the  cost  of 
mailing  —  4  cents  In  Stamps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 

OF  COMMERCIAL  ART^ 

Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St., 
Dept   12  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Gou'iiter 
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*  I  ''HERE  is  no  form  of  efficiency 
-■-  that  the  progressive  man  appre- 
ciates more  than  having  his  office 
equipment  suited  to  the  exact  needs 
of  his  particular  business.  Alhteel 
counter  height  files  come  in  such  a 
variety  of  units  that  you  can  select 
equipment  for  your  own  filing  and 
storage  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
form  a  most  practical  and  beautiful 
counter. 

Each  Alhteel  counter  height  unit, 
whether  cupboard,  letter  file,  map 
section,  orwhat  not,  interlocks  secure- 
ly with  the  others,  forming  a  rigid 
counter  with  heavy  linoleum  top. 
These  counter  files  are  admirably 
adapted  to  public  servicecorporations, 
hotels,  clubs,  general  offices — in  fact, 
wherever  counters  are  required  to 
give  maximum  capacity  and  variety 
of  storage  space. 


Thi  ahtvt  photoeraph  shtwi  a  typical  insla/lution  of  AUitttl 
Countrr  Heizht  H/rs  in  a  Puh/ie  Library.  The  picture  on  the 
riihl  ihou.1  Alhteel  Ctunier  Height  M,ip  Unit  uilh  the  roUer 
turiiiin.  Thii  unit  soiiet  the  /l.ii  /laai  filing  fnilem:  the 
furtam  afftrdi  f'Ult'"'  /rt'H  Uuil  and.  trt. 


Office  Furniture 


STEEL  supplants  wood  in  every  busi- 
ness activity.  yf//s  feel  vertical  files  have 
every  advantage  inherent  in  steel,  and 
possess  unique  superiorities  due  to  their  sci- 
entific design.   They  belong  with  success. 

Practically  everlasting,  the  first  invest- 
ment in  y///.( /<•*•/ files  is  the  last.  They  hold 
more  than  wooden  files,  and  you  can  put 
five  in  the  floor  space  required  for  four 
\\  ooden  ones.  y///.f/<v7protects  against  fire, 
and  is  proof  against  warping  and  swelling. 

Of  electrically  welded  steel,  thc^e  files 
are  as  rigid  as  though  poured  into  one  pi  .'ce 
of  metal.  Patented  roller  suspension  makes 
the  drawers — even  \^■hen  heavily  loaded  — 
run  smoothly  and  with  the  utmost  ease. 


Exquisitely  finished  in  olive  green  enamel, 
and  mahogany  or  oak  reproductions, 
Alhteel  files  look  what  they  are — perman- 
ently efficient. 

Alhteel  Office  Furniture 

There  is  a  complete  line  of  Alhteel 
equipment — safes,  desks,  shelving,  and 
filing  cabinets.  Call  at  the  Alhteel  store 
in  your  city  and  see  if  you  will  not  take 
pride  in  having  the  same  office  furniture 
as  such  leading  firms  as  these:  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  Pullman  Co.,  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Great  Northwestern  Paper  Co., 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Our  8S-page  catalogue  illustrates  the 
whole  Alhteel  line.     Send  for  it  today. 


r/.«  G 


Alhteel  ftur-dr.twtr    xtrtital  file 
with  t'>t"'i'-l  ttnt-roiline  Jraweru 


New  York 


enera 

Chicago  Boston 


Fireproofing  Companij 


)bun2'^toivn,OJiio 

Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Washington       Atlanta       Seattle 
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ir^THE  BEST  BOOKS  IN  OUR  LITERATURE 


No  Library,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  is  complete  without  these 
FIVE  GREAT  BOOKS 

NO  MAN  CAN  BE  CALLED  WELL  INFORMED  WITHOUT  A  THOROUGH 
GROUNDING  IN  THE  HISTORY,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL,  OF 
HIS  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  OF  OTHER  MODERN  COUNTRIES;  OR  WITHOUT 
A  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RACE  IN  GENERAL. 
THESE  FIFE  BOOKS,  EACH  A  CLASSIC  IN  ITS  OWN  FIELD,  COVER  THE 
FIFE  BIGGEST  TOPICS  IN  WORLD  HISTORY,  AND  TOGETHER  COMPRISE 
THE  INDISPENSABLE  FOUNDATION  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  INTELLIGENT 
CITIZENSHIP. 

LORD  BRYCE'S  NEW  WORK 

MODERN  DEMOCRACIES 

By  the  Right  Honorable  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

This  is  Lord  Bryce's  most  important  work  since  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH.  Part  I  deals  witli  democratic  g-overnment  in  general. 
Part  II  describes  some  democracies  in  their  working.  Part  III  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  author's  conclusions. 

Publication  Date,  February  23.     2  'vols.     The  Set,  $10.50. 

"THE  ONE  GREAT  AUTHORITY  UPON  AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTITUTIONS" 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH 

By  JAMES,  now  VISCOUNT  BRYCE 

The  ONE  adequate  study  of  American  democracy,  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 

yet   still   unkno\^  n  to  many  of  tlie  rising  generation.      No  American  can  be  called 

well   informed  until  he  has  read  this  classic  study  of  American  government  and 

politics. 

"His  work  rises  at  once  to  an  eminent  place  among  studies  of  great  nations  and  their 
institutions.    .    .    .   There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  extant,  nothing  that  approaches 


it." — New  York  Times. 


Zi'ols.    $S.OO. 


''THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  GUIDE  TO 
AMERICAN  HISTORY" 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  JAMES  FORD  RHODES 

From  the  Compromise  of  1850 

Ne-iv  Edition,  Reorganized  in  S  Vols. ,  Uniform  Binding.         The  Set,  Boxed,  $25,00. 

"There  is  a  kind  of  greatness  in  the  lucid  simplicity  with  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
handled  his  vast  and  complicated  material.  I  was  about  to  say  that  his  history  is  as 
absorbing.as  a  play;  but  I  would  like  to  seeja  play  that  is  half  so  absorbing." 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

''THE  MOST  LUCID  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE" 

A  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE 

By  CARLTON  J.  H.  HAYES 

For  understanding  of  Modern  Europe,  not  only  the  Europe  of  1914  but  the 
Europe  of  reconstruction,  with  its  new  social,  economic  and  political  conditions, 
"there  is  probably  no  single  work  in  the  English  language  so  useful  as  this." 

"The  skill,  literary  as  well  as  technical,  with  which  so  great  a  mass  of  material  has 
been  sifted,  condensed  and  put  into  permanent  form  is  beyond  praise." — Boston 
Herald.  ~  vols.     The  Set,  $7.75. 


WELLS'S  WORLD  HISTORY:   ' 

READABLE 


TIVID,    DRAMATIC 


THE  OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY 

By  H.  G.  WELLS 

Being  a  Plain  History  of  Life  and  iVIankind 

This  History  of  the  World  from  the  primal  nebula  to  the  aftermath  of  the  Great 
War,  with  a  glimpse  into  the  future,  is  not  only  "the  most  talked  about  book  of 
the  winter'  '5  it  is  "one  of  the  great  books  of  our  generation." 

"An  altogether  wondrous  work  .  .  .  his  narrative  of  human  struggle  and  endeavor 
glows  with  life.  .  .  .  It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  prime  importance  can  be  told  in 
two  volumes." — James  Harvey  Robinson  in  Yale  Review.  ~  vuls.     The  Set,  $10.50. 

These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  Important  Bookstores,  or  will  be  sent  Carriage  Prepaid 

if  you  will  remit  to  our  nearest  office 

THE  MAGMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

BOSTON,  Mass..  Huntington  Chambers,  Copley  Sq.  DALLAS.  Texas.  313-315  So.  Prestoo  St. 

ATLANTA,  Ca..  Hurt  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO.  Cal.,  609  Mission  St. 

CHICAGO,  111.,  Prairie  Ave.  and  25th  St.  TORONTO,  Can.,  St.  MarUn's  House,  70  Bond  St. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  birr  Balanes.  Thousands  of  firmn 
need  them.  Only  2. BOO  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S,  Many 
ore  earning  $3,(100  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mall  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  nnneceeaary  to  begin.  The  course 
launder  the  personal  supervision  of  William  R.  Castenholz.  A.M..  C. 
P. A.,  formerComptroIlerandlnBtractor.Univeraityof  II linois- Direr- 
tor  of  thelliinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'a,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— eaay  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in    the  World 


Hi£th  School  Course 
in  1  years 


a  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

nil  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  Pra^f  ?al  coarees 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  lUUAX. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.   HC-253  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    Irecomcs 

l)Iaiu  tu  tlie  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  how.  guide 
you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  pcr- 
i^onal  business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  hours  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of  position  you 
want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  particulars 
regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also 
our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,i"Ten  Years' 
Promotion  In  One."  Tear  out,  mark  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
how  this  step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  real  success. 
——  ^— •  ^—  —    Coupon    "^~  ~"^  ^^  ""~ 

LaSalle  Extension 

University  «m>" 

Dept.252>RB     Chicago.  III.  lK?*t}^ 

Please  send  rae   catalog    and  Kul  /3'Jo»?*vl 
full  information  regarding  the  jJIMnSShi^ 
course  and  service  I  have  BlmllMlllllMliil!}^      ' 
marked  with  an  X  below.  Also  ^ 
a  copy  of   your  book,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One,"^lii_ 
all  without  obligation  to  me.| 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Auditor,  Comptroller,  Public  Account- 
ant, Cost  Accountant,  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  Bar;  LL.  B.  Degree. 
□  COMMERCIAL   LAW:      Reading,    Reference 
and  Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  position  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 
□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE:  Trainingfor  execu- 
tive positions  in  Banks  and  Financiallnstitutions. 

□  PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  MAN- 
AGEMENT:  Training  for  Employers.  Employ- 
ment Managers,  Executives, Industrial  Engineers. 

□  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT:  Training  for 
Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and  Executive  Posi- 
tions. 

□  MODERN  FOREMANSHIP:  Training  in  the 
direction  and  handling  of  industrial  forces— for 
Foremen,  Sub-foremen,  Contractors,  Shop 
Superintendents,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING:  Training  for 
positions  as  Correspondent,  Mail  Sales  Director, 
and  executive  letter-writing  positions. 

□  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  EFFICIEN- 
CY:  Training  for  Production  Managers.  Depart- 
ment Heads,  and  all  those  desiring  training  in  the 
48  factors  of  efficiency. 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT-FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Training  for  Business 
Correspondents  and  Copy  Writers. 

□  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING:  Training  in  the  art 
of  forceful,  effective  speech  for  Ministers,  Sales- 
men, Fraternal  Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 
GC.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED  AC- 
COUNTANTS :  Prepares  for  State  Board  and 
Institute  Examinations. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Foreign  Correspondent  with  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

Name..., 

Present  Position 

Address ••  , 
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Exterminatinq  the  Fire  Rat ! 


Up  until  a  few  years  ago,   no 
method  had:  been  devised  to 
protect  furnace  walls  from  the 
gnawing   of    the    great   heats   that 
modem  boilers  generate. 

The  most  fire-resistant  clays, 
brick  and  tile,  succumb  prema- 
turely to  this  action,  so  that  boiler 
p'ants  were  forced  too  frequently 
into  idleness,  while  the  chewed  and 
broken  walls  of  their  fire  boxes 
were  torn  out  and  replaced. 

To  the  rectification  of  these  fire 
clay  failures,  Johns-Manville  has 
contributed  largely,  for  by  research 
and  experiment  it  has  made  the 
science  of  refractories  of  practical 
service  to  man — and  an  important 
contribution  to  conservation. 


Fitt  brick  chewed  out  and  cracked 
after  exposure  of  heat.  This  mearts 
shutting  down  a  boiler  for  days 
while  new  bricks  are  set  up  in  place 
of  the  old  ones.  Johns-Manville 
Heat  Treatment  reduces  this  shut- 
down and  replacement  expense. 


TEMPERATURES  run  very  high  in  boiler 
furnaces,    sometimes    exceeding   3,000   de- 
grees F.     Even  the  best  materials  commer- 
cially usable  will  stand  such  heat  but  temporarily. 
Fire  Brick,  built  into  walls  and   archways  be- 
comes  furnace   masonry:     which   is   expected    to 
withstand  such  heats. 

But  as  soon  as  the  "  bond  "  between  the  bricks 
begins  to  disintegrate,  crumble  or  melt,  the  life 
of  the  fire  bricks  themselves  is  immediately 
threatened. 

What  happens  in  a  boiler  fire  box 

The  great  weakness,  then,  in  all   furnace  ma- 
sonry occurs  at  these  joints  between  the  fire  brick. 
They  may  disintegrate,  due  to  contrac- 
tion and  expansion,  or  melt  or  crumble 
due  to  direct  action  of  the  heat. 

Any  of  these  reactions  removes  the  fire 
clay  from  the  brick  joints.  It  is  at  the 
open  joints  thus  formed  that  heat  gets  in 
its  damage.  Concentrating  there,  its 
effects  pile  up  as  more  and  more  gnawing, 
either  shaling  off  portions  of  the  brick; 
deforming  it  by  melting,  or  permitting 
the  adhesion  of  clinker — result,  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  ma- 
,  sonry  ruined  in  a  few 

^^^5[-*^v  weeks  and  a  boiler  idle 

/ /■UlroKW  ^^^  repairs. 


The  Remedy 

By  ingenious  mixtures  and  treatments  of  clays 
and  minerals  in  combination  with  asbestos, 
Johns-Manville  has  devised  a  series  of  cements. 
One  general  class  to  be  used  as  binders  between  fire 
bricks  and  another  class  as  over-all  surface  coatings. 

Of  great  elasticity,  these  materials  accept  brick 
expansion  and  contraction  without  damage.  They 
are  resistant  to  high  temperatures  and  retard  the 
adhesion  of  clinkers.  It  is  this  treatment  that 
has  improved  the  life  of  boiler  settings  many  fold. 

So  successful  has  Johns-Manville  heat  treat- 
ment been  in  boiler  practice  that  the  application 
of  its  materials  and  principles  has  extended  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  today  includes  similar 
treatments  for  many  types  of  furnaces  and  proc- 
esses where  high  heats  are 
employed. 


'^W. 


"Clox-up"  of  xame 
kind  of  hrkk  wall 
icl  up  Willi  fire  clay- 
The  fire  rot  txis  4een 
at  it. 


"Close-up"  of  fire 
brick  work  xi  up 
with  No.  31  Re- 
fractorv  Cement- 
\otc  that  the  heat 
httf  nnt  harmed  it 
in  the  least. 


Johns  -  Manville  Refractory 
Cements:  Retort  Cement  No. 
20;  Refractory  Cements  Nos. 
31  and  26  for  use  between 
bricks;  No.  32  for  use  as  coat- 
ing; Monolithic  Refractory 
Baffle  Wall;  Aertite  Boiler  Wall 
Coating.  INSULATIONS: 
Asbesto-Sponge  Felted,  85% 
Magnesia,  Asbestocel,  Zero, 
Anti-Sweat  and  Ammonia  In- 
svilation,  Underground  Conduit 
Insulation  and  Insulating 
Cements. 


Through— 

Asbestos; 

and  iu  allied  product* 
INSULATION 

that  ktrpi  ihr  ttrai  whtrt  it  httonfi 

CEMENTS 

(4tf/  mtit  boiltr  will  ItA  prccf 

ROOFINGS 

lint  ful   down  fire   mil 

PACKINGS 

iSst  isvf  powrf  W'sitf 

LININGS 

llul  mmif  brakfi  i^ff 

riKK 

»»l  VINIION 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,  INC.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41»t  St.,  New  York  Qty 

Rtanches  in  64  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 
listed  in  order  of  release 

April  1,  1921,  to  July  1,  1921 


George Melford's  production  "The  FaithHealer," 
From  the  famous  play  by 
William  Vaughn  Moody. 

Roscoe  "  Fatty  "  Arbuckle  in 

"  The  Dollar  a  Year  Man." 

A  roaring  farce  written  especially  for  the 

great  comedian. 

Cosmopolitan   production   "Buried   Treasure," 

With  Marion  Davies. 

A  thrilling  modern  story  of 

romance  and  adventure. 

William  D.  Taylor's  production  of  Augustus 

Thomas'  famous  play  "The  Witching  Hour," 

With  Elliott  Dexter. 

Wallace  Reid  in  "The  Love  Special," 

With  Agnes  Ayres. 

A  spectacular  production  of 

Frank  Spearman's  exciting  story. 

Hugh  Ford's  British  production 

"The  Great  Day,"  with  Arthur  Bourchier. 

From  the  Drury  Lane  Melodrama. 

Filmed  in  England,  Scotland, 

Paris  and  the  Alps. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental  Tommy." 

An  immortal  masterpiece  brought  to  life 

by  an  all-star  cast.     Directed  by 

John  S.  Robertson,  who  made 

"Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "The  Home  Stretch," 
A  Thos.  H.  Ince"  production. 

Another  comedy  triumph  from  the  lovable 
.star  of  "23  yi  Hours'  Leave." 

Thomas  Meighan  in  "The  City  of  Silent  Men," 

From  Frank  Moroso's  story  "The  Quarry." 

The  story  of  a  hunted  man,  filmed  partly 

in  Sing  Sing  prison. 

Cosmopolitan  production  "Proxies," 

From  the  story  of  Frank  R.  Adams  in 

Hearst's  Magazine. 

Dorothy  Gish  in  "Oh  Jo!" 

A  small  town  comedy  as  real  and  funny  as 

"Seventeen." 

Sydney  Chaplin  in  "King,  Queen,  Joker." 

Written  and  directed  by  the  famous  comedian; 

the  biggest  laugh  spectacle  ever  made. 

Lois  Weber's  production  "Married  Strangers." 
An  intimate  study  of  a  universal  problem. 

Elsie  Ferguson  in 

"Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 

William  D.  Taylor's  production 

of  Arnold    Bennett's   play    in   which   Miss 

Ferguson  appeared  on  the  stage. 

William  DeMille's  production  of 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous  play 

"What  Every  Woman  Knows," 

With  Lois  Wilson  and  Conrad  Nagel. 

Roscoe  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  in 

"The  Traveling  Salesman." 

A  screamingly  funny  presentation  of 

James  Forbes'  popular  farce. 

Cosmopolitan  production  "The  Wild  Goose," 
By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
One  of  this  writer's  best  stories. 

Thomas  Meighan  in  "White  and  Unmarried." 
A  whimsical  and  out  of  the 
ordinary  romantic  comedy. 

"Appearances,"  by  Edward  Knoblock, 

A  Donald  Crisp  production. 

Made  in  England.     With  David  Powell. 

Thomas  H.  Ince  Special  "The  Bronze  Bell," 

By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

A  thrilling  melodrama  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "One  a  Minute." 

Thos.  H.  Ince  production. 

Fred  Jackson's  famous  stage  farce. 

Ethel  Clayton  in  "Sham," 
By  Elmer  Harris  and  Genevieve  Bonner. 
The  play  in  which   Henrietta  Crosman 

made  her  greatest  triumph. 

George  Melford's  production 

"The  Money  Master," 

By  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

A  drama  of  the  Northwest, 

by  the  author  and  director  of 

"Behold  my  Wife!" 


Something  to  tell  the  folks 


ON  the  way  home  from 
business  take  your  cue 
from  the  lobby  of  any  theatre 
that  displays  the  line  "It's 
a  Paramount  Picture." 

That's  the  big  news  to  take 
home  and  tell  the  folks. 
That's  the  thing  that  will 
make  them  all  say  "Good! 
We'll  go  tonight!" 

This  idea  of  shopping  for 
their  photo-plays  is  gradu- 
ally taking  hold  of  people. 

Just  the  way  they  shop 
for  suits,  rugs  or  motor  cars. 

It  may  seem  strange  to 
shop  for  such  a  romantic 
thing  as  a  motion  picture  but 
good  business  methods  turn 
out  as  well  in  buying  enter- 
tainment as  in  buying  any- 
thing else. 

When  you  buy  an  auto- 
mobile that  bears  the  proud 
brand  name  of  one  of  the 
greatest  firms  in  the  industry 
you  are  sure  of  the  finest. 
Why?     The  name! 

When  you  go  to  a  theatre 
which  is  showing  a  motion 


picture  made  by  the  fore- 
most concern  in  the  industry 
you  are  sure  you  are  in  for 
a  great  time. 

Why?  The  name,  Para- 
mount ! 

The  birds  sing  not  more 
sweetly  in  early  summer 
dawns  than  your  heart  when 
you  see  a  Paramount  love 
scene. 

The  terrible  roar  of  tropic 
thunder  is  not  more  filled 
with  a  sense  of  awe  than  the 
greatest  Paramount  dramas. 

To  get  entertainment  so 
thrilling  that  boredom  is 
dispelled  like  mist  before 
sunshine,  see  Paramount 
Pictures. 

They  are  announced  in 
the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, and  in  the  lobbies,  as 
Paramount  Pictures. 

That  is  how  the  best  thea- 
tres everywhere  may  be  dis- 
tinguished :  it  is  the  pride 
of  delivering  the  best. 

If  it's  a  Paramount  Picture 
it's  the  best  show  in  town. 


Cparamouni  pictures 
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SHALL   GERMANY   OR   FRANCE   PAY   THE   WAR-BILL? 


IF  GERMANY  DOESN'T  PAY,  FRANCE  MUST.  This 
sums  up  the  reply  of  a  large  section  of  our  press  to  those 
economists  who  insist  that  the  war-bill  presented  to  Germany 
by  the  Allies— 226,000,000,000  gold  marks  payable  in  forty-two 
years,  plus  a  12  per  cent,  export  tax — is  more  than  that  nation 
can  pay.    "The  astonishing  fact  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have 

occurred    to    these    British   and  

American  pleaders  for  Germany 
that  if  she  does  not  pay  for  the 
devastation  she  methodically 
wrought,  her  victims  must,"  ex- 
claims the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  which  points  out  that 
•'when  it  is  argued  that  the 
6um  demanded  in  reparations 
should  be  reduced,  this  means 
precisely  that  sufferers  from  her 
aggression  shall  bo  penalized 
to  the  extent  of  the  remission." 
To  France  this  is  "a  life  and 
death  matter,"  the  Kansas  City 
Star  reminds  us;  and  it  asks: 
"Why  is  it  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect Germany  to  pay  annually 
an  amount  which  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  sum  other  nations  are 
having  to  pay  on  her  account, 
and  which  is  not  much  mor<i 
than  half  as  much  as  the  French 
people  alone  must  pay  in  taxes 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  sum 
raised  to  n^pel  the  German  in- 
vasion?" "Is  France  more  abl(> 
to  pay  than  Germany?"  asks 
the  Newark  News,  which  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Which  country  do  we  want 
to  see  penaliz(>d  and  s(4.  back  by  the  losses  of  the  war,  Germany 
or  France?  Then  line  up  on  the  indtMunity  question  on  that 
simple  program  and  work  it  out  on  the  sanest  possibl(>  economic 
basis,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whol(>  world  must,  in  the 
end,  sham  in  the  jiayment. 

"The  war  can  not  bti  paid  for  painl«>ssly.  It  is  a  gigantic  dead 
loss  in  most  aspc^cts,  ct^rtainly  in  an  economic  one.  We  have  not 
yet  seemed  to  grasp  that  trutii  or  to  reahze  that  we  must  all 
join  in  th(^  elTort  for  general  recuperation,  for  any  who  attempt  to 
play  an  isolation  game  are  bound  to  sutler  reaction.  As  for 
Germany,  it  is  advisable  for  her  to  consider  what  sh(>  threatened 
and  would  have  done  to  the  Allies  if  she  bad  won,  and  to  nnd(>r- 
stand  Fran(H''s  position  and  fears  and  disappoint nuMit  at  the  di.s- 
illusionment  of  the  immediate  effects  of  victory." 

Germany  "has  agreed  to  pay  an  amount  covering  all  the 
damages  to  the  civil  population  of  the  Allies,  and  the  sum  of 
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proved  damage  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  Allies  are 
now  asking  her  to  pay,"  remarks  Mr.  Hoover's  Washington 
Herald.  But  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  discuss  a  complication 
of  the  problem  in  which  this  country  is  directly  interested: 

"It  will  certainly  be  necessary  for  Franco  to  borrow  money 
on  the  strength  of  German  reparations.     It  doesn't  matter  how 

great  or  how  small  is  the  total 
German  indemnity  agreed  upon, 
it  can't  be  paid  all  at  once  and 
the  first  instalments  must  be 
relatively  small.  Unfortunately 
it  is  now  that  FVance  needs  the 
money  most. 

"Even  under  the  Paris  agree- 
ment if  in  the  next  five  years 
Germany  pays  11,000,000,000 
gold  marks  in  annuities  and 
another  3,000.000,000  is  realized 
in  export  duties  in  the  same 
period,  I">ance's  share  would 
amount  to  not  more  than  10,- 
000,000,000  gold  francs  or  some 
30,0(K),000,000  paper  francs, 
which  is  5,000.000,000  less  than 
the  number  of  paper  francs  she 
has  already  expended  without 
receipts. 

"As  France  is  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  raising  enough  to 
meet  her  current  budget,  she 
would  have  nothing  for  recon- 
struction in  the  next  five  years 
without  borrowing. 

"The  question  is,  will  France 
be  able   to   sell   in   the  United 
States  German  reparations  bonds 
based    on    the    Paris    plan    of 
seftlement?     Judging  from  the 
statements  of  our  financial  ex- 
perts these  bonds  are  not  likely 
to  be  acceptable   to  American 
investors    because    there    exists 
considerable  doubt  of  Germany's 
ability  to  make  these  bonds  good 
"France  is  in  an  exceedingly  critical  condition,  and  we  must 
decide  whether  we  are  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  appeal  or  make 
our  aid  to  her  contingent  on  a  revision  of  the  reparations  plan 
in  accordance  with  what  we  think  Germany  can  pay. 

"Not  only  is  tliis  something  of  a  blow  to  our  isolation  policy, 
but  any  disposition  on  our  part  to  insist  on  reduction  of  the 
German  indiMunitv  is  likely  to  invoh^e  us  in  other  complications. 
For  instanc(\  tliere  is  tiie  »10,(X)0,(XK1,0()0  owed  us  by  the  Allies. 
If  we  press  them  for  payment  and  at  "the  same  time  insist  that 
they  mitigate  their  claims  against  Germany  with  which  they 
expected  to  meet,  at  least  in  part,  their  obligations  to  us,  they 
may,  with  a  good  deal  of  just»ct\  charge  us  with  demanding 
that  they  grant  to  Germany— our  late  enemy — concessions 
which  we  will  not  grant  to  them — our  allies." 

Tlu>  indemnity  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Allies,  the  Kansas  City  Star  estimates,  "will  average  about 
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A    PATHETIC    PICTURE. 

But.  the  background  niins  it. 

— Orr  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 
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$1,300,000,000  a  year";   but  the  United  States  is  "paying  nearly 
that  much  in  interest  on  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war,"  and — 

"  France  has  an  interest  charge  on  its  war-debt  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  annual  German  indemnity.     The  interest  on 
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YOU  CAN'T  TELL  HOW  POOR  A  GIRL 
[S     BY     THE     PICTURE    SHE     TAKES. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News 

the  combined  war-debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium  is  more  than  four  times  the  amount  Germany  is  asked 
to  pay  each  year.  That  does  not  take  into  the  account  the  de- 
struction to  life  and  property." 

Axid  in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the  same  Missouri 
paper  we  read: 

"With  the  actuality  of  war  passing  to  the  background,  it  is 
easy  to  forget  the  tremendous  loss  and  burden  carried  by  France 
above  every  nation.  The  enormous  increase  of  her  debt  load 
has  been  pointed  out.  But  industrially  she  was  hit  as  was  no 
other  country  save  Belgium.  In  the  devastated  region  were 
94  per  cent,  of  her  woolen  manufactures;  905  of  her  flax-thread 
factories;  60  per  cent,  of  her  cotton-mills;  the  bulk  of  her  ores; 
319,269  homes  were  totally  destroyed  and  313,675  partly  wrecked. 
More  than  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  were  carried  off. 

"When  the  so-called  liberals,  well  intentioned,  suggest  for- 
giving and  forgetting  a  good  share  of  what  Germany  should  pay 
in  the  name  of  quicker  return  to  normalcy  and  peace,  and  for 
better  trade  for  the  United  States,  obviously  there  rises  the 
question  as  to  what  will  be  done  about  this  condition  in  France. 
Germany  did  not  suffer  invasion.  German  factories  are  intact, 
and  where  raw  materials  can  be  had  can  and  are  operating  suc- 
cessfully. France  is  beating  back,  but  will  need  years  to  get  her 
industrial  districts  back  to  par.  Is  France,  the  victor,  to  limp 
along  in  world  tj-ade  while  Germany,  the  aggressor  and  the 
defeated,  shall  capture  markets  from  her,  ask  the  French." 

What  is  the  position  of  France,  which  must  pay  what  Germany 
evades?  asks  the  Philadelphia  North  American  and  re;:lies: 

"Assuming  that  the  two  nations  suff(!red  (squally  in  loss  of  life 
and  in  war-expenditures,  here  is  a  partial  tabulation  of  damage 
wrouglit  by  the  Germans  in  France,  for  which  there  is  no  off- 
setting damage  in  Germany: 

Towns  and  villages  destroyed  or  partly  ruined .3,720 

Houses  entirely  destroyed ;iH>,26i) 

Houses  partially  destroyed 313,675 

Bridges,  viaducts,  etc.,  destroyed  .  ^ 4,785 

Railways  destroyed,  miles 3,400 

Canals  destroyed,  miles 997 

Roads  destroyed,  miles 24,375 

Arable  land  rendered  useless,  acres 7,200,000 

Factories  and  manufacturing  plants  destroyed 11,500 

Cattle  carried  off 2,000,000 


"During  the  war  the  French  internal  national  debt  rose  from 
$7,000,000,000  to  $35,200,000,000.  In  1914  France  had  no 
foreign  debt;  last  year,  at  the  prevailing  exchange-rate,  it 
was  $18,000,000,000. 

"If  Germany  should  pay  the  entire  sum  demanded,  including 
the  export  tax,  France's  share  during  the  forty-two  years  would 
be  $40,000,000,000,  which  would  leave  her  to  Uquidate  herself 
war-losses  aggregating  $60,000,000,000. 

"These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  weighing  the  opinions  of  'experts'  who  think  the  only  questions 
at  issue  are  Germany's  'abihty'  to  pay  part  of  her  debt  and  the 
hardship  she  will  suffer  in  doing  it. 

"No  doubt  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  hard-headed 
business  men  and  bankers  and  politicians  should  let  considera- 
tions of  sympathy  and  abstract  justice  influence  their  judgment 
upon  the  financial  features  of  the  peace  settlement.  Admittedly, 
too,  it  would  be  a  bitter  and  arduous  task  for  Germany  to  work 
out  her  colossal  debt.  But  by  what  course  of  reasoning  do  they 
assume  that  Germany,  which  has  60,000,000  people  and  suffered 
no  invasion,  can  not  bear  as  much  of  the  burden  of  reconstruction 
as  France,  with  less  than  40,000,000  inhabitants  and  an  industrial 
region  laid  in  ruins  by  German  armies? 

"It  is  incontestable  that  the  devastation  must  be  paid  for  by 
the  two  nations  jointly;  that  the  payments  which  Germany  evades 
France  must  meet.  What  measure  of  justice  or  of  common 
sense,  then,  is  there  in  the  contention  that  it  will  upset  civilization 
to  exact  the  utmost  Germany  can  pay,  while  the  world  will  be 
benefited  if  France  is  thrust  into  bankruptcy  and  economic 
enslavement?" 

Germany,  according  to  Berlin  dispatches,  believes  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  will  influence  the  Allies  to  soften 
their  reparations  demands  in  the  approaching  London  confer- 
ence.    But  in  the  Washington  Star  we  read : 

"The  first  reaction  of  America  to  the  announcement  of  the 
reparations  total  flxt  at  Paris — the  tendency  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  Germany  to  pay  any  such  sum  as  the  approximate  $55,000,- 
000,000  demanded — has  been  shifting  steadily  toward  the  opposite 
belief.  It  is  p,ointed  out  that  $55,000,000,000  in  forty-two 
annuities  is  «  very  different  matter  from  $55,000,000,000  flat. 
The  matter  of  interest  reduces  the  present  value  of  the  annuities 


THE    DILEMMA. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News 


to  $21,000,000,000.  The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  why 
Germany  should  not  cancel  her  own  domestic  war-debts,  since 
the  subscribers  to  her  war-bonds  were  involved  by  their  invest- 
ment in  the  guilt  of  the  war;  and  the  fact  pointed  out  that, 
should    this   be   done,   Germany's   national    debt,    figuring   the 
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WILL    THERE    BE    ENOUGH    EGGS    TO    GO    ROUND?       —Brown  in  tlio  CI. icago  Dai/j/ iVeus 


*uauities  at  a  present  value  of  $21,000,000,000,  would  then  be 
less  than  that  of  either  France  or  England  and  but  little  more 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  And  it  has  bc^-n  explained 
that  owing  to  the  decreased  purchasing  value  of  gold,  (lerinany's 
task  of  paying  in  materials  in  terms  of  gold  will  be  so  much  the 
lighter. 

"The  opinion  that  Germany  can  pay  all  that  is  required  of 
her  is  growing  in  America.  Thv,  belief  llial  she  should  pay  all 
she  can  is,  in  the  light  of  her  uuchastened  attitude,  already 
ftrmly  established." 

"How  much  of  what  Germany  ought  to  pay  can  she  be  made 
CO  pay  without  destroying  her?"  asks  the  New  York  Times,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"There  are  various  ways  of  arriving  at  an  approximate  figure. 
One  of  them  is  to  compare  the  burdens  and  resources  of  Franco 
with  those  of  Germany.  Nobody  could  object  to  the  general 
thesis  that  it  is  just  for  G(^rmaiiy  to  carry  as  heavy  a  financial 
load,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  as  France  is  compelled  to  shoulder. 
Glance,  then,  at  the  French  i)ublic  debt  in  1913  and  in  1920. 
Following  the  compilation  of  O.  V.  Austin,  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  it  was  $(),;i4(),()()0,0(X)  seven  years  ago;  to-day  it  is  $4(),- 
025,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  recent  public  loan.  It  in- 
cludes the  $5,300,000,000  owed  by  France-  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  Here,  then,  is  ch'ar  proof  that  the  war  cost 
France  fully  $40,000,()(M),(M)().  Yet  German\-  is  crying  out  that 
it  is  impossible  and  wicked  to  require  of  her  a  war-indemnity  of  a 
present  value  of  less  than  $2().()0(),()()().0(M). 

"Germany,  to  be  sure,  has  a  greatly  increased  public  debt  of 
her  own.  It  is  now  reckoned  at  more  than  $5().()(M),0()0.(X)0. 
But  this  is  almost  wholly  an  internal  d(>bt.  And  (Jerniany  agn>ed 
to  that  provision  of  the  Tr«>aty  of  Versailles  which  made  the  war- 
indemnity  due  from  her  'a  charge  upon  all  lier  re\enu(>s  prior  to 
that  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  any  donu>stic  loan.'  The 
latter  is  her  own  affair,  to  be  adjusted  with  her  own  citizens. 

"Furthermore,  it  nuiy  be  (confidently  argued  that,  even  if  Ger- 
many were  to  arrang(>  for  paying  off  her  internal  debt,  lu>r 
resources  are  am|)le  to  liear  the  additional  burden  of  a  war-in- 
demnity of  $20,000,000,000.  From  theCJermany  of  to-day,  plead- 
ing the  poor  debtor's  act,  we  may  appeal  to  the  Gernuiny  of  1913. 
making  a  boast  of  lu-r  national  wealth.  In  that  y(>ar  Karl 
HeUYerich,  afterward  Minister  of  Finance,  published  a  volume 
entitled  '  Deutschland.^  Volks  Wohlsland.^  It  was  an  impressive 
survey  of  the  enormous  increase  in  (b'rnum  capital,  industry, 
and  general  financial  strength.  His  gen(>ral  conclusion  was  that 
Germany  was  equal  in  wealth  to  the  '  most  powerful  of  her  com- 
petitors.' In  particular  was  t\w  proud  conii)arison  made  by 
Germans  with  the  resources  of  France.  One  of  the  lat»>st  ollieial 
estimates  made  before  the  war  i)laced  t  ho  total  wealth  of  Germany 
at  a  figure  nearly  twice  that  of  Frature. 

"Germany,  of  course,  lost  territory  and  resources  as  a  result  of 


the  war.  But  making  allowance  for  that,  her  ability  to  sustain 
a  public  debt  must  still  be  greater  than  that  of  France.  Germany 
has  no  ruined  factories  to  rebuild;  no  deliberately  destroyed  coal- 
mines to  put  in  working  order  again;  no  working  population  seek- 
ing their  old  houses  and  finding  nothing  but  debris.  With  peace 
fully  restored  and  the  indemnity  fixt,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  German  commerce  and  industrial  expansion  will  be  re- 
sumed on  a  great  scale.  Of  course,  the  nerve  of  German  motive 
to  labor  must  not  be  cut.  The  human  element  must  be  weighed 
as  well  as  the  financial.  A  Germany  without  hope  would  be  a 
dead  weight  on  the  world.  But  with  all  notions  of  enslaving  or 
perpetually  improverishing  Germany  ruled  out,  it  is  preposterous 
to  pretend  that  she  can  not  pay  in  indemnity  at  least  one-half  as 
much  as  the  war  has  cost  France." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  papers  are  convinced  that  the 
Allies  are  demanding  more  than  Germany  can  pay.  "France 
wants  Germany's  blood,  and  it  deserves  Germany's  blood,  but 
it  must  get  it  by  transfusion,  not  by  murder,"  remarks  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal.  "Germany  can  never  pay  the 
22(),00(),00(),()00  gold  marks  indemnity,"  exclaims  the  Seattle 
Times;  and  the  New  York  Erening  World  characterizes  the 
reparations  program  as  "amazing  and  impossible."  The 
Asheville  Citizen  notes  that  many  American  economists  have 
exprest  the  same  opinion;  and  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  we  read: 

"An  indemnity  of  more  than  $o3,000,0(K).000  plus  a  12»^  per 
cent,  tax  on  all  exports  could  meet  with  but  one  reception  even 
from  a  defeated  and  broken  jiation.  It  means  counter-proposals, 
more  bickering,  and  more  delay.  The  world  has  endured  enough 
of  such  things. 

"As  long  as  the  Allies  demand  the  impossible  or  the  im- 
practicable thing  from  Germany,  Europe  will  be  in  a  state  of 
economic  turmoil;  staggering  toward  bankruptcy  and  industrial 
and  political  chaos;  tluvatening  to  wreck  the  United  States 
with  it.  Our  prosperity  is  entangled  with  that  of  England, 
France,  and  Gernuiny.  If  Gernuiny  collai>ses  France  will 
collapse.  If  Germany  and  France  collapse  Great  Britain  will 
collap.se.  If  all  three  collapst>  the  ITnited  States  can  survive 
only  by  a  miracle. 

"Yet  France,  st>eking  revenge,  seeking  permanent  safety  from  a 
traditional  enem.v,  and  s(>eking  payment  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
war,  is  allowed  to  prepan*  a  Imrden  for  G(>rmany  which  would 
start  this  European  house  of  cards  to  its  fall.  England,  Italy, 
and  Japan  approve.  It  should  not  be  done.  It  imperils  white 
civilization.  Revenge  must  be  sacrificed  to  expedienc.v.  Even 
.so  (b>rniany  will  be  punished.  Destruction  nuist  be  avoided. 
If  the  Allies  can  not  take  a  sane  view  of  the  matter  ami  fix  an 
amount  and  method  of  indemnification  which  will  allow  of 
world-reconstruction  the  United  States  must  act  in  self-defense." 
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THE   NEW   REPUBLIC   OF   POLAND 


POLAND'S  LONG  TRAGEDY,  the  partition  of  its  lands 
and  peoples  among  its  three  powerful  neighbors,  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  Great  War.  With  regard 
to  regained  and  added  ten-itory,  at  least,  the  Poland  of  to-day 
has  been  even  more  fortunate  than  many  of  its  best  friends 
hoped.  The  terms  which  it  was  able  to  impose  upon  the  van- 
quished Russians  included  temtory  on  the  eastern  frontier  be- 
yond the  ethnographical  map  of  Poland  as  prepared  by  E.  F. 
Benson,  the  British  novelist,  in  his  plea  for  Polish  freedom  and 
unity,  issued  under  the  title  of  "The  White  Eagle  of  Poland" 
(Doran)  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Poland  now  presents  "an 
imposing  appearance  upon  the  map  of  Europe,"  comments  the 
London  Sphere,  and,  in  fact,  with  its  present  expanded  bound- 
aries, the  new  republic  takes  rank  with  the  great  nations. 
Its  area,  approximately  150,000  square  miles,  is  but  little  less 
than  that  of  Germany  and  considerably  greater  than  Italy's, 
None  of  the  other  new  countries  produced  by  the  war  compares 
with  it  either  in  size  or  population. 

In  the  days  of  its  greatest  power,  before  the  partition  of  1772, 
Poland  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  present  nation.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj^  as  "The  Statesman's 
Year-Book"  for  1920  sketches  the  subsequent  fall  of  the 
elective  kingdom,  "the  country  rapidly  shrank"  under  outside 
pressure  and  inner  demoralization.  "Eventually,"  to  quote 
this  authority,  "by  the  three  partitions  of  1772,  1793,  and  1795, 
the  Polish  Commonwealth,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  divided 
between  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria.  Successive  rebellions 
were  ci-usht  out  with  ii'on  severity.  In  1807  Napoleon  formed 
a  part  of  the  Old  Commonwealth  into  a  semi-independent 
state  under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  endowed  it 
with  a  very  liberal  constitution,  but  in  1815,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  this  was  undone,  and  Poland  was  repartitioned  among 
I*russia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  except  the  small  district  of  Kra^ 
kow,  which  was  constituted  an  independent  republic  and  re- 
mained such  until  1835,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria,  despite 
a  guaranty  of  neutralty  by  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia." 

To-day  the  population  of  Poland,  according  to  a  statement  by 
W.  J.  Kelly,  head  of  the  Polish  Bureau  of  Information  in  New 
York  City,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000,000.  Exact  figures, 
of  course,  are  not  obtainable,  and  other  estimates  range  from 
28,000,000  to  35,000,000.  "  The  Statesman's  Y^ear-Book"  estimates 
the  population,  exclusive  of  a  portion  of  the  recently  annexed 
Russian  territoiy  marked  "4"  on  the  accompanying  map,  at 
30,072,181.  The  area,  exclusive  of  the  same  territory,  is  given 
as  141,854  square  miles.  These  figures  may  be  slightly  varied 
by  the  outcome  of  the  several  plebiscites  soon  to  be  held. 

The  old  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  otherwise  called  Congress  Poland 
or  the  Duchy  of  Poland  and  marked  "1"  on  the  accompanying 
map,  is  the  radiating  center  from  which  Polish  arms  and  the 
favor  of  the  Allies  have  extended  the  power  of  the  new  republic 
to  its  present  large  boundaries.  The  section  marked  "4"  on  the 
map,  east  of  the  line  marked  "Polish  Ci^-il  Administration  ap- 
proved by  Allies  in  1919,"  has  perhaps  aroused  the  most  un- 
favorable discussion.  This  territory,  conquered  from  the 
Bolsheviki,  includes  the  valuable  Russian  railway  between 
Rovno  and  Vilna.  In  this  region,  says  a  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  New  York  Times,  it  is  claimed  that  one-quarter  of 
the  population  of  1,500,000  are  Polish,  one-quarter  Jews,  and  the 
remaining  half  white  Rutheuians.  The  Govei'nment  at  Wash- 
ington, according  to  another  Washington  dispatch  to  the  same 
paper,  "will  stedfastly  refuse  to  recognize  any  annexation  of 
Russian  peoples  without  their  consent."  A  Polish  apologist, 
Joseph  Freilich,  Ph.D.,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  "Fundamental 
Conditions  of  the  Economic  Independence  of  Poland,"  issued  by 
the  Polish  National  Defense  Committee  of  Chicago,  defends  this 
crossing  of  the  ethnographical  boundary  by  pleading  for  an 


"economic  boundary"  in  its  place.  The  "economic-boundary" 
theory,  in  general,  seems  to  imply  that  territory  should  belong 
to  the  nation  which  does  the  most  business  in  it. 

An  even  more  unsettled  condition  exists  in  the  territory 
marked  "6,"  centering  about  Vilna,  the  old  capital  of  Lithuania. 
The  Polish  Army,  under  General  Zelgouski,  which  seized  Vilna 
for  Poland  in  some  such  unofficial  way  as  d'Annunzio  seized 
Fiume  for  Italy,  refuses  to  evacuate,  and  the  Lithuanians  oppose 
the  plebiscite  by  which  the  League  of  Nations  proposes  to  settle 
the  difficulty.  According  to  a  cablegram  from  the  Lithuanian 
Foreign  Office  at  Kovno  to  the  representative  of  Lithuania  at 
Washington: 

"The  Lithuanian  Government  and  people  are  distrustful  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  securing  impartial  conditions 
for  the  plebiscite.  They  fear  that  the  troops,  of  Zelgouski, 
numbering  200,000  or  more,  now  occupying  the  region  around 
Vilna,  may  manage  to  participate  in  the  plebiscite. 

"The  Lithuanian  Government  also  feels  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  its  position  as  compared  with  that  of  Poland. 
Lithuania  is  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  while  Poland 
is.  The  Lithuanian  Government  is  not  even  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  the  American  Government,  through  the  State 
Department,  having  persisted  in  the  view  that  Lithuania  can 
not  be  taken  away  from  Russia.  The  Lithuanian  Government, 
therefore,  fears  that  the  choice  placed  before  the  voters  in  the 
plebisite,  particularly  those  who  are  neither  Lithuanian  nor 
Polish,  but  White  Russians  or  Jews,  will  be,  not  'Do  you  wish 
to  be  under  the  Lithuanian  Government  or  that  of  Poland?'  but 
'  Do  you  -wash  to  be  under  the  Polish  Government  or  wiU  you  go 
back  to  Russia?'" 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  disputed  ownership  occurs  in 
Suwalki,  just  to  the  west.  According  to  Current  History  (New 
York),  for  November,  the  district  was  allotted  to  Poland. 
President  Bowman,  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  of  New 
York,  finds  that,  tho  the  territory  went  to  Lithuania  by  an 
agreement^ between  that  country  and  the  Bolshevik  Government,, 
Poland  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  Mr.  W.  J.  Kelly,  of  the 
Polish  Bureau  of  Information  in  New  York  City,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  "the  territory  is  definitely  a  part  of  Lithuania. 
Poland  has  neither  jurisdiction  nor  claim  beyond  the  dotted 
black  line  set  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  December,  1919.  It 
is  quite  wrong  to  show  the  Polish  boundaries  extending  to  out- 
skirts of  the  Lithuanian  capital,  Kovno,  and  would  probably 
arouse  the  -wTath  of  Lithuanian  correspondents."  The  rightful 
ownership  of  the  ancient  Polish  territory  around  Posen  is  not 
disputed  except  by  particularly  thoroughgoing  pro-Germans, 
but  the  difficulties  in  the  upper  Silesia  plebiscite  territory  are 
somewhat  the  same  as  those  in  the  Vilna  area,  with  perhaps  more 
dangerous  comphcations.  The  situation  here  was  treated  at 
length  in  The  Digest  for  February  12,  page  18.  The  actual 
voting  in  the  plebiscite  wiU  begin  in  March. 

"Poland  is  the  gateway  to  Central  and  Southern  Russia," 
begins  a  brief  description  of  the  new  RepubUc,  accompanjdng  an 
economic  map  of  its  territory  recently  issued  by  the  Falls 
National  Bank,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  During  the  past  and 
present  year  various  steamship  lines  have  estabhshed  service  to 
Danzig,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  "a  great  world  seaport." 
Galicia  produces  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  petroleum  out^ 
put  of  the  world,  according  to  this  authority,  and  coal  and  iron 
ore  which,  together  with  petroleum,  constitute  the  basis  of 
national  industrial  prosperity,  have  been  produced  in  recent 
years  at  the  rate  of  appro.ximately  63,000,000  tons  of  coal  to 
266,000  tons  of  iron. 

The  present  President  of  the  Republic,  General  PUsudski,  is 
considered  rather  more  radical  and  democratic  than  the  party 
headed  by  the  ex-Premier  Paderewski,  the  great  pianist  now  in  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Premier 
Witos,  of  the  Peasant  party,  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Socialists  to  improve  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions. 
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WHY  THE  RAILROADS  ARE  HARD  UP 

TIME  WAS,  when  railroading  was  the  great  American 
adventure,  when  wealth  awaited  him  who  built  paths  of 
steel  through  desert  and  forest  and  mountain  pass,  and 
opened  up  new  lands  for  civilization.  But'  that  romantic  age  of 
railroading  has  passed,  all  observers  agree.  Reaction  against 
railroad  misdeeds  and  fear  of  the  growing  railroad  power  brought 
public  suspicion.  State  and  Federal  regulation,  collapse  of 
security  values,  bankruptcies,  and  then  the  Great  War  came 
with  its  experiment  in  government  operation.  After  govern- 
ment control,  the  Esch-Cummings  Law  and  rate-advances 
were  thought  to  put  the  railroads  on  a  firm  footing,  to  insure 
them  at  least  a  good  living  tho  they  could  not  bring  back  romance. 
But  recent  events  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  railroad  problem  is 
one  that  will  not  soon  be  solved. 
It  is  a  simple  truth,  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"that  the  Transportation  Act, 
thus  far  applied,  has  not  re- 
sulted in  settling  the  railroad 
question,  nor  have  the  advances 
in  rates,  granted  by  the  Com- 
mission, really  adjusted  the 
revenue  problem  of  the  roads." 
The  public,  so  dependent  upon 
the  smooth  functioning  of  trans- 
portation, sees  the  railroads  now 
closing  repair  -  shops,  cutting 
down  pay-rolls,  discontinuing 
trains,  and  trying  to  bring  about 
general  wage-reductions  and  the 
elimination  of  expensive  war- 
time labor  agreements.  They  see 
building  held  up  and  farm  prod- 
ucts made  expensive  by  high 
freight-rates,  people  who  once 
traveled  a  great  deal  stay  home 
or  journey  forth  in  motor-cars, 
and  there  are  many  editorial  sug- 
gestions that  lower  rates  will  be 
better  for  both  the  railroads  and 

business  in  general.  Railroad  labor  has  less  to  say  than  the 
managers,  but  there  are  sharp  assertions  that  it  will  not  tol- 
erate lower  wages,  and  the  railroad  executives  are  openly  charged 
with  bad  faith,  inefficient  management,  and  plotting  to  crush 
the  unions.  Some  editors  are  hopeful  of  parallel  reduction 
in  both  railroad  wages  and  railroad-rates  which  will  help  to 
ease  the  business  situation.  Others  can  see  nothing  ahead 
but  a  prolonged  railroid  strike  early  this  spring,  which  will 
bring  hardship  and  indefinitely  delay  biisiness  recovery.  "The 
roaring  of  the  big  guns"  seems  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  "to 
prelude  another  great  engagement  between  the  railroad 
executives  and  the  union  executives."  The  Chicago  paper 
sees,  as  the  only  alternatives,  "a^  transportation  tie-up  if  the 
unions  go  to  extremes,  or  railroad  receivership,  with  a  possi- 
ble panic,  if  the  railroads  are  not  granted  relief  from  their 
high-wage  burden."  And  so,  "just  as  our  business  skies  are 
brightening,  dark  clouds  blow  up  from  a  region  we  had  hoped 
might  be  serene  for  a  season."  * 

Everybody  was  happy,  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  when 
the  roads  went  back  to  private  ownership  on  September  1, 
under  the  new  Railroad  Act.  But  the  rejoicing  did  not  endure. 
In  the  first  place: 

"The  new  rate  structure,  under  which  passenger-fares  were 
advanced  20  per  cent,  and  freight  tariffs  up  to  40  per  cent.,  did  not 
yield  the  results  that  had  been  confidently  looked  for.     For  one 


thing,  a  number  of  State  regulatory  bodies  refused  to  permit 
intrastate  rates  to  be  revised  upward  in  accordance  with  the  ne'w 
interstate  schedules. 

"Much  more  important  than  that,  the  new  rates  were,  in  some 
measure,  inherently  unsound,  for  they  were  in  cases  more  than  the 
traffic  would  bear.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  passenger- 
rates.  Travel  began  to  fall  off,  and  it  has  decreased  progres- 
sively ever  since.  Similarly,  freight  traffic  was  lessened  by  the 
high  rates — which  is  hardly  surprizing  when  it  is  considered  thai 
transportation  costs,  of  all  things  entering  into  the  production  of 
a  unit  of  certain   commodities,  have  advanced  more  than  100 

per  cent,  since  prewar  days 

"But,  however  large  a  part  higher  rates  may  have  played  in 
reducing  traffic  volume,  there  was  a  still  more  important  factor-- 
namely,  business  depression.  The  slump  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  quickly  reflected  in  lighter  shipments.  A  year  ago  thc- 
shortage  of  equipment  was  acute  beyond  precedent;  now  manj 

thousands  of  freight-ears  stand 
idle  on  side  tracks  or  in  yards. 

"  Immediately  the  traffic  slump 
began  the  railroads  started  to 
reduce  working  forces,  discharg- 
ing thousands  of  employees 
added  to  the  pay-rolls  during  the 
period  of  government  control, 
Millions  of  dollars  were  saved  in  . 
that  way.  Moreover,  the  new 
prices  for  coal  and  other  railway 
supplies  helped  greatly  to  cul 
down  expenses. 

"These  savings,  however, large 
as  they  were,  still  did  not  suf- 
fice to  balance  the  account— tc 
permit  the  railroads  to  earn  the 
6  per  cent,  on  their  propertj 
value  provided  for  in  the  new 
Transportation  Act.  Indeed 
one  spokesman  for  the  carriers 
General  Atterbury,  says  thai 
under  present  conditions  manj 
railroads  are  not  earning  oper- 
ating expenses  and  others  are  nol 
earning  fixt  charges,  let  alone  a 
fair  return  on  property  value. 

"Under  the  Transportation 
Act  the  situation  could  be  re- 
lieved— theoretically,  that  is— 
by  advancing  rates  to  still  highei 
levels.  Practically  that  is  oul 
of  the  question,  for  if  rates  are 
more  than  the  traffic  will  beai 
they  will  tax  it  out  of  existence 
It  is  more  probable  that  rates 


'YOO-HOO-OO." 

— Sykes  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial 


in  many  cases  will  have  to  be  lowered." 

Such,  briefly  stated,  was  the  position  of  the  railroads  when  the 
question  of  changing  the  war-time  labor  arrangements  wa? 
brought  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  at  Chicago  and  the 
"battle  of  Chicago"  began.  Certain  events  preceding  the 
Chicago  hearings,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  past  two 
months,  show  the  continuing  character  of  the  railroad  "crisis." 
Early  in  January  we  heard  from  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econo- 
mics that  the  railroads  earned  only  $150,000,000  last  year,  or 
$365,000,000  less  than  in  1919.  This  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  over  $600,000,000  for  the  six  months 
period  of  guaranteed  returns  ending  September  1,  1920.  Since 
a  final  accounting  has  yet  to  be  made  and  the  railroads'  need  for 
funds  is  immediate,  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  legalize  partial  payments  on  this  account.  If 
the  bill  goes  through,  railroad  officials  expect  to  receive  about 
$350,000,000.  About  the  same  time  representatives  of  the  rail- 
road workers  asserted  that  the  roads  were  closing  their  own 
repair-shops  and  giving  out  repair-work  to  private  concerns  in 
which  railroad  capitalists  and  bankers  were  heavily  interested 
They  charged  that  the  managements  were  losing  money  by  doing 
this,  but  hoped  to  charge  the  bill  to  the  public  either  through 
the  government  guaranties  or  by  maintaining  high  rates,  and 
they  added  that  one  purpose  of  thQ  policy  was  to  disrupt- the 
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railroad  unions.  A  few  days  later  railroad  officials  replied  that 
the  sending  out  of  repair-work  was  due  partly  to  the  abnormal 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  it 
could  bo  done  more  economically  in  locomotive  factories,  and 
partly  because  worldng  agreements  made  it  impractical  to  do  the 
work  in  railroad-shops.  The  railroads  continued  their  economy 
policy  during  January  by  laying  off  workers  or  shortening  the 
work  week.     Some  roads  began  to  cut  down  train  service. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  railroad  executives,  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  appeared  before  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  at  Chicago  and  asked  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
uniform-wage  agreements 


which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "were 
clamped  on  the  roads  just 
before  they  were  turned 
back  ro  private  owner- 
ship." He  argued  that 
these  rules  are  so  restric- 
tive that  they  prevent 
reasonably  economical 
operation.  The  railway 
executives  assert  that  gov- 
ernment control  increased 
the  number  of  employees 
by  261,000,  that  from 
1917-1920  there  were 
100,000  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  shop  crafts 
alone.  Between  1917  and 
1920  the  work  done  by 
clerks  and  unskilled  labor 
had  become  112  per  cent, 
more  expensive  and  that 
done  by  machinists  was 
costing  180  per  cent.  more, 
[n  an  editorial  entitled 
"Why  Railway  Expenses 
Are  So  Enormous,"  The 
Railway  Age  presents  an 
enormous  mass  of  figun^s 
and  makes  the  conclusion 
that: 

"The  national  agree- 
ments, by  forcing  the  rail- 
ways to  pay  out  many 
millions    of     dollars    for 

work  which  is  not  done,  by  preventing  them  from  establish- 
ing piecework  in  their  shops,  and  by  interposing  other  formid- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  increasing  efficiency,  ar»^  among 
the  things  which  thus  far  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  managements  to  effect  the  largo  economies  wliich  they 
ought  to  effect,  not  only  in  their  own  interest,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  which  pays  the  passenger-  and  freight- 
rates." 

This  emphasis  on  high  labor  costs,  duo  largely  to  the  uniform 
working  rules,  impresses  the  New  York  Times  and  Herald, 
Boston  Herald,  and  many  other  dailies.  Some  editors,  however, 
prefer  to  dwell  on  what  they  consider  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  the  rate  advances.  Higher  rates,  says  Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des 
Moines),  "have  killed  a  lot  of  freight  traffic."  "Many  rates 
will  have  to  be  lowered";  "relief  must  come  through  economics 
in  operation,  perhaps  reductions  in  wages,  and  saving  all  along 
the  Hne." 

Opinions  differ  also  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  railroad's 
financial  plight.  A  canvass  made  by  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  is  said  to  show  that  thirty-six  railroads  failed  to  earn 
erven  operating  expenses  for  January.  Twenty-<'ight  additional 
roads,  whilo  earning  their  operating  expenses,  estimated  that 


they  did  not  earn  taxes  and  fixt  charges.  Yet  these  sixty-four 
companies — representing  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  country — "have  in  the  aggregate  decreased  their 
labor  cost  of  operation  by  laying  off  200,000  employees  since 
September  1."  The  condition  thus  revealed,  observes  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "is  probably  temporary.  Business 
is  now  in  a  deprest  condition,  with  many  plants  running  from 
only  30  to  40  pgr  cent,  of  capacity."  But,  it  continues,  the 
trouble  is  that  for  a  long  time  past  the  railroads  have  been 
"living  from  hand  to  mouth,"  and  in  but  few  cases  have  any 
reserve  resources  or  surpluses. upon  which  they  can  rely  during 

the  period  of  depression. 
Other  papers  are  some- 
what skeptical.  "It  is 
nonsense,"  says  the  New 
York  World,  "to  suppose 
that  the  roads  are  all 
going  to  smash."  With- 
out doubt,  remarks  the 
New  York  Globe— 


) 
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"A  number  of  small 
railroads  are  having  their 
own  troubles  this  ^vinter, 
what  with  the  decline  in 
business  and  the  less  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  costs, 
yet  to  smash  the  elabo- 
rate structure  of  rights 
built  up  by  the  railway 
employees  during  the  war 
would  be  a  sweeping  and 
drastic  remedy  for  a  tem- 
porary and  partial  con- 
dition. The  wages  of 
railway  workers  never 
climbed  high  enough,  at 
their  best,  to  catch  up 
with  the  war-time  cost 
of  Uving." 


TRYING    TO    SAVE    THE    DIKE. 

— Reid  ill  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 


It  is  not  surpriznig 
to  find  the  representa- 
tives of  railroad  labor 
making  [^similar  asser- 
tions. In  one  statement 
to  the  press  we  are  told 
that  "a  few  months  in 
the  reconstruction  period 
after  the  world-war  is 
not  typical  of  conditions, 
and  no  change  in  railway  employees'  compensation  should 
be  considered  until  after  a  fair  trial  of  at  least  one  year." 

Labor-leaders  deny  that  the  roads  in  general  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  They  argue  that  present  railroad 
management  is  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country  is  being  selfishly  controlled  by  Wall  Street;  that  in- 
efficiency is  encouraged,  and  that  an  elaborate  attempt  is  being 
made  to  discredit  organized  labor.  The  preservation  of  existing 
labor  standards  is  considered  highly  important.  The  head  of 
one  of  the  railroad  unions  affected  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  general  strike  if  the  managers 
gain  their  demands." 

"The  men  in  railroad  work  are  not  going  to  accept  reductions 
in  wages  now,"  says  another,  "they  have  to  pay  just  as  much 
as  they  ever  did  for  what  they  get."  "The  men  will  not 
work  for  less  money,"  asserts  a  third  union  official,  and  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can hears  that  any  reduction  in  wages  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  outlaw  strikes.  As  yet  labor-leaders  and 
labor  editors  aro  saying  comparatively  little. 
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Kavj  Otiicial  PlioWgrapii  fr  in  Kadel  &  HerUrt,   N    Y. 

WHAT  AN  AERIAL  BOMB  WOULD  DO  TO  A  BATTLE-SHIP. 

In  a  recent  series  of  tests  on  the  old  United  States  battle-ship  Indiana  bombing    planes  at  a  height  of  4,000  feet  made  10  per  cent,  of  direct 
hits  and  40  per  cent,  of  hits  within  a  distance  of  60  feet  from  the  ship.     The  percentage  of  direct  liits  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
that  made  by  the  guns  of  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  iu  the  battle  of  Santiago.      The  pictm-e  shows  a  bomb,  of  the  new  type  dropt  by  Amer- 
ican planes,  exploding  amidship  of  the  Indiana. 


AIRPLANE   VS.  BATTLE -SHIP 

SECRETARY  DANIELS,  like  Ajax  defj.dng  tie  lightriing, 
says  he  is  willing  to  take  the  bridge  of  an  obsolete  war- 
vessel  while  Brigadier-General  Mitchell,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Air  Service,  drops  bombs  from  an  airplane  to  the  deck, 
thus  revealing  his  confidence  in  the  in\TiLnerability  of  the 
battle-ship  against  the  bombing-  or  torpedo-plane.  The 
Secretarj'^  declares  that  he  would  take  this  extreme  coiu*se  to 
settle  the  sharpest  controversy  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Army  and  Na\'y — the  conflict  now  raging  over  the  relative 
superiority  of  battle-ships  and  aircraft.  England  for  months 
past  has  been  stirred  by  the  same  battle  of  words,  with  the 
result  that  "the  program  for  the  construction  of  large  fighting- 
vessels  has  been  set  aside  uMil  a  complete  survey  can  be  made," 
reports  the  New  York  Herald.  Since  this  decision  the  captured 
German  super-dreadnought  Baden  has  been  sunk  by  bombs 
dropt  by  British  naval  airmen.  On  this  side  of  the  water  the 
fight  even  has  come  up  in  Congress;  the  Navy,  say  Washington 
correspondents,  is  divided  into  a  "new"  and  an  "old"  school; 
the  battle  of  Jutland  is  being  fought  all  over  again,  and  the 
culminating  act  is  Secretary  Daniels's  challenge  to  General 
Mitchell. 

Folks  who  pay  taxes,  however,  evince  more  interest  in  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  complete  the  naval  building 
program  of  1916,  which,  says  The  Herald,  is  "nearly  half  a 
billion  dollars."  This  program,  we  are  told,  called  for  156 
ships,  many  of  which,  including  seventeen  battle-ships  and 
battle-cruisers,  still  remain  to  be  buUt.  General  Mitchell 
declares  that  the  development  in  aircraft  since  the  war  "spells 
the  doom  of  the  present-day  dreadnought";  that  the  modern 
battle-ship  "is  as  helpless  as  the  armored  knight  was  against 
firearms."  Therefore,  why  build  them?  Furthermore,  asserts 
this  experienced  a\aator,  "with  our  present  a\-iation  facilities 
properly  developed,  we  can  sink  any  enemy  vessel,  armored  or 
unarmored,  that  comes  -wnthin  200  miles  of  our  coast."  It  was 
this  statement  that  led  Secretary  Daniels  facetiously  io  confer 
the  title  of  "Admiral"  upon  General  Mitchell,  and  offer  to 
stand  on  the  bridge  of  a  ship  while  the  flier  dropt  bombs  to  his 


heart's  content.  The  cognomen,  however,  is  misplaced,  satiri- 
cally remarks  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  because  "General  Miteheb 
is  perhaps  no  more  a  naval  expert  than  Secretary  Daniels." 

"The  trouble  with  enthusiasts,"  as  the  conservative  Memphis? 
Commercial  Appeal  views  them,  "is  that  they  are  liable  to  over- 
state the  ability  of  the  airplane,"  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  reminds 
us  that  whUe  General  Mitchell  "is  doubtless  sincere  in  his  opinion, 
after  all  it  is  only  an  opinion."  The  Washington  Post  also 
defends  the  battle-ship  as  against  the  torpedo-carrying  airplane: 

"Battle-ships  are  not  obsolete  nor  obsolescent.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  capital  ships  will  not  be  more 
useful  than  ever  in  the  next  war.  Capital  ships  kept  the  German 
high-seas  fleet  off  the  oceans,  and  thus  contributed  most  power- 
fully to  the  defeat  of  Germany.  It  is  said  that  aircraft  have 
made  it  impossible  for  fleets  to  survive,  but  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  any  surface  war-ship  ha\-ing  been  sunk  [in  battle] 
by  an  air-ship." 

The  Naval  General  Board,  while  admitting  that  "aircraft  may 
successfullj'  be  employed  in  war  against  aircraft,"  believes  that 
"the  battle-ship  must  remain  the  principal  unit."  Says  the 
Board  in  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"Concentration  of  power  in  attack  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  all  warlike  operations,  ashore  and  afloat. 

"Types  change  as  advance  is  made  in  the  mechanical  arts 
and  sciences  and  in  invention;  but  the  general  principle  of 
concentration  of  power  in  ships  that  can  take  and  keep  the  sea 
at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  that  can  deliver  and  receive 
the  heaviest  blows  and  that  can  overcome  the  strongest  ships 
that  may  be  brought  against  them  wiU  continue  as  long  as 
navies  exist. 

"It  will  be  found,  on  analysis,  that  the  arguments  against  the 
expensive  capital  ship  are  based  upon  the  old  fallacy  that  war 
can  be  cheaply  won  by  hitting,  dodging,  and  running.  This 
belief  is  usually  advanced  by  the  weaker  opponent,  who  en- 
deavors to  substitute  surprize,  ruse,  and  stratagem  for  powerful 
knockout  blows. 

"  The  General  Board,  having  kept  in  touch  with  naval  progress 
along  all  lines,  reiterates  its  belief  in  the  battle-ships  as  forming 
the  principal  units  of  the  fleet.  Without  them  the  United 
States  can  not  hope  to  cope  with  existing  navies." 

This  report  draws  a  broadside  from  several  papers,  including 
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the  New  York  World.  "One  rule  always  holds  good  with  the 
General  Naval  Board,"  asserts  this  paper;  "it  never  finds 
reasons  for  spending  less  money  on  armaments  and  lessening 
the  taxpayers'  burdens.  As  a  special  pleader  for  a  bigger  navy 
m  any  and  all  circumstances,  the  Board  is  never  at  a  loss." 
Continues  The  World: 

' '  There  is  nothing  back  of  the  General  Board's  recommendations 
except  the  hunger  of  the  General  Board  for  more  battle-ships  at 
a  time  when  the  value  of  battle-ships  is  more  or  less  problem- 
atical. The  American  people  are  to  stagger  under  this  load  of 
jiaxation  not  because  of  any  question  of  national  defense,  but 
to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  big-navy  advocates." 

"  Josephus  is  all  ciled  up  again,  .  .  .  and  threatens  to  write- 
to  Secretary  Baker  about  General  Mitchtjll,"  notes  the  Detroit 
Eree  Pr^s.  Nevertheless,  thinks  the  Kansas  City  ;»S<ar,  "the, 
bontirorv^^^iE  ifc»iie  that  should  be  allowed  full  ptay,  for  ii  is  <aut 
of  such  views  that  war's  weapons  are  de,YelQ^edj,"  IMany 
editors  agree  that  the  airplant;  does  not  need  any  argument  to 
justify- jte  •e^dfeten'cer  and  should  not  have  to  make  ouj  a  ease 
against  the  battle-ship  in  ordea^i  to  secure  recognition.  General 
MitchelPs  main  contentifp^n,,  points  out  the  Boston  Herald,  is 
that  "a  thousand  arirplanes  could  be -built  for  the  cost  of  a  single 
dreadnought,  and  with  3,000  airplanes  we  could  construct  an 
adequate  air  force  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  country." 
Thus  he  appeals  to  the  taxpayer  as  much  as  to  the  military 
expert.  Since  the  Naval  Board  itself  has  admitted  that  "main- 
tenance of  a  large  fleet  of  ships  is  a  financial  burden  of  first 
importance  to  any  nation,  however  ricih,"  and  as  several  naval 
experts  in  this  country  and  England  back  up  the  statements  of 
General  Mitchell  about  battle-ships  becoming  obsolete,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  believes  that  "it  might  be  good  business 
policy  to  cut  one  big  battle-ship  off  the  program  and  spend  the 
amount  thus  saved  on  aerial  equipment."     The  Kansas  City 


times  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  even  destroy  hostile 
ships  and  scout  planes.  But  it  has  been  an  up-hill  fight,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune.     Continues  this  paper: 

"The  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  creation  of  this  bureau  is 
interesting.  The  original  recommendation  was  presented  to 
Secretary  Daniels  in  1913  by  Admu-al  Fiske,  with  all  the  fact? 


THE    MOST    1'EA(;KI-UL    NATION    IN    THE    WOULD. 

— Morris  for  tho  Georgo  Matthow  Ailanis  Sorvico. 

.S<ar  would  even  spend  "tho  i^rico  of  two  or  three  battle-ships 
on  developing  aircraft." 

Already  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  Senate  and  House  to 
supply  the  Navy  with  iiigh-spoed  airplane-carriers,  say  dis- 
pat<ihos,  for  with  these,  it  is  contended,  a  "mother-ship"  can 
accompany  a  fleet  and  its  airplanes  can  keep  it  informed  at  all 


THE  ARMAMENT  MANUFACTURERS 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News 

and  arguments  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  importance  oJ 
a\iation  in  a  modern  navy.  But  Mr.  Daniels  opposed  the 
project,  cut  the  appropriations  from  §13,000,000  to  S2,000,000  in 
1915,  and  sent  us  into  the  world-war  Avith  no  aviation  service 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  has  required  eight  long  vears  to  brinp 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  his  senses." 

Air  forces,  it  is  held  by  Air  Service  tjffieers,  move  live  or  si> 
times  as  fast  as  the  fastest  ships  of  the  NaA^y,  and  from  an  alti- 
tude of  15,000  feet  an  aerial  observer  has  a  "radius  of  view'" 
of  about  fifty  miles;  that  is,  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  a  hundred 
miles.  Therefore,  they  contend,  the  future  control  of  the  sea 
depends  upon  the  control  of  the  air,  inasmuch  as  AdmiraJ 
Fiske's  torpedo-plane,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"has  been  greatly  unproved  and  its  deadliness  against  battle- 
ships demonstrated."  If  a  blockade  should  be  decided  upon, 
"two  or  three  airplane-carriers  can  do  more  effective  work  than 
a  fleet  of  battle-cruisers,"  declares  the  Louisville  Post.  "It  is 
also  well  to  bear  in  mind,"  notes  the  Indianapolis  News,  "that 
if  the  airplane  is  dangerous  to  the  battle-ship  to-day,  it  will 
be  vastly  more  dangerous  even  a  year  from  now;  the  battle- 
ships we  launch  to-day  will  not  develop  or  improve,  while  we 
have  hardly  begun  to  improve  airplane  constniction."  The 
clinching  argument  for  the  "new"  school,  however,  is  furnished 
by  the  editor  of  The  Aeroplane  (London),  who  tells  how  the 
(theoretical)  destruction  of  sLx  ships  of  the  British  Fleet  was 
accomplished  by  eight  airplanes,  each  carrying  a  torpedo.  Says 
this  editor: 

"The  airplanes  came  over  from  Gosport,  near  Portsmouth, 
preceded  by  two  bombers  which  flew  at  about  10,(XX)  feet,  where, 
ot  course,  the  sailorman  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  them. 
Instead  of  drop])ing  bombs,  the  bombers  dropt  a  string  of  smoke 
bombs  about  a  mile  to  the  windward  of  the  fleet.  Before  the 
smoke  cleared  away  and  before  the  fleet  had  a  chance  to  use|  a 
gun  the  torpedo  machines  came  through  the  smoke  down  wind 
at  about  130  miles  an  hotn%  so  low  down  and  so  fast  that  no 
naval  gun  would  have  had  a  chance  of  hitting  any  of  them.  It 
is  practically  certain  that,  given  an  adequate  force  of  tori>edo 
aircraft,  no  liostile  fleet  could  come  within  100  miles  of  any 
coast  so  defended." 
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THE  PLEA  FOR   CANCELING 
WAR-DEBTS 

MUTUAL  CANCELATION  OF  DEBTS  among  all 
nations  is  one  panacea  recommended  for  the  cure  of 
the  world's  economic  ills,  but  Uncle  Sam,  who  would 
have  to  pay  $10,000,000,000  for  his  share  of  the  medicine,  seems 
just  now  to  be  disinclined  to  swallow  it.  Turning  from  metaphor 
to  the  "brass  tacks"  of  the  debt  situation,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  J.  Austen  Chamberlain,  said  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Birmingham  that  formal  proposals  for  cancelation  of 
all  inter-Allied  debts  had  been  made  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  had  been  rejected.  Congressional  query  elicited  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^  Houston  that  "one  Allied  Govern- 
ment" had  asked  for  cancelation  of  its  debt,  and,  on  the  inference 
that  he  declined  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  his  course  generally 
^ems  to  meet  with  editorial  approval.  However,  the  American 
press  are  not  without  sympathy  for  Europe  under  her  tremendous 
burden,  and  there  are  some  who  would  favor  cancelation. 

First  mentioned  in  Paris,  where  it  fell  on  deaf  American 
ears,  the  subject  of  debt*<;aneelation  was  later  discust  by  John 
Maynard  Kej-nes  in  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace,"  and  has  since  been  favorablj^  talked  of  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  a  few  American  bankers  and  economic  ex- 
perts, and  by  the  Home  Market  Club.  These  latter  hold 
that,  as  Europe  is  without  gold  enough  to  pay,  she  would 
have  to  remit  in  kind,  which  would  end  in  flooding  American 
markets  to  the  impairment  of  our  own  industries.  Those  who 
sjonpathize  on  moral  grounds  point  out  that  the  United  States 
was  a  constructive  partner  of  the  Allies  since  1914,  and  that 
mutual  cancelation  would  be  an  equitable  means  of  sharing  the 
general  cost  of  victory.  France  and  Britain,  it  is  conceded, 
laid  out  huge  expenditures  before  America  entered  the  war,  and 
have  incurred  a  tremendous'indebtedness  which  the  slow  German 
indemnities  can  help  only  partly  to  repay.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  there  is  no  flisposition  for  the  United  States  to  act  as  the 
iShf/lock  among  the  nations,  there  is  softie  complaint  that  can- 
celation would  finance  the  imperialism  of  France  and  sundiy 
jid ventures  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  detriment  of  this  countrj-. 
The  United  States  would  certainly  be  foolish,  says  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  "to  tiu-n  over  .$10,O()O,0p(K000  to  European  governments  to 
be  squandered  in  projects  damaging  to  this  country,  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  the  specific  countrj"  which  would  get  the 
money.  If  Europe  is  to  continue  its  mad  expenditures  for 
armament,  for  instance,  ther,e  is  no  moral  obligation  upon  this 
country  to  supply  tliem  with  funds  for  this  purpose."  In  the 
meantime  later  news  from  England  brings  the  information  that 
while  Great  Britain  would  welcome  an  all-around  cancelation 
of  war-debts,  even  including  the  German  indemnity,  she  is  not 
proposing  such  cancelation  herself,  and  is  making  fuU  budget 
plans  to  meet  her  own  transatlantic  maturities,  whether  or  not 
the  maturities  due  her — from  enemy  as  well  as  Allied  sources — 
shall  materialize. 

However,  it  seems  likely  that  effort  will  be  made  to  ease  the 
method  of  payment,  and  Lord  Chalmers,  permanent  Secretary 
of  the  British  Treasury,  is  reported  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  a  mission  to  this  country  to  obtain  postponement  of  pay- 
mMit  of  the  British  debt  of  .'$4,000,000,000  until  1936  and  1947. 
To  this  extent  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  be  relieved,  and  that  Great  Britain,  in  turn,  will  be 
able  to  relieve  hor  creditors.  "Our  Treasury  drove  a  rather 
hard  bargain,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune,  {or,  "unwilhng 
to  make  unsupported  advances  to  some  nations,  it  asked  Great 
Britain  to  indorse  them — used  her  as  a  guaranteeing  clearing- 
house."    But — 

"The  judgment  on  this  side  of  the  water  at  present  is  that  we 
should  not  be  asked  to  cancel,  or  that  it  ir;  too  early  to  press  the 


proposal.  Taxes  are  high.  Our  investment  in  the  world-war 
was  300,000  casualties  and  something  like  $15,000,000,000  in 
direct  expenditures,  and  to  many  it  seems,  all  things  considered, 
we  did  our  share. 

"But  Americans  commonly  admit  that  France  did  more  than 
we  did,  and  so  did  Great  Britain,  and  so,  relatively,  did  Italy, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  other  lesser  nations.  On  the  broad  equities, 
if  the  cause  was  a  joint  one,  we  are  in  debt  to  Europe.  In  time 
the  American  people  may  see  this,  but  it  is.  unwise  to  seek  to 
hxury  them." 

If  now  any  one  would  introduce  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  in 
Congress  to  strike  off  this  gigantic  debt,  comments  the  Newark 
Neivs,  "he  would  be  a  marvel  of  temerity."  Nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  paper,  we  could  undoubtedly  wipe  it  out.     For — 

"If  it  developed  upon  national  introspection  that  it  was  near 
enough  to  our  heart  or  ultimate  commercial  interest  for  us  to 
make  the  greatest  debt  remission  of  all  history,  it  Would  be  ac- 
complished with  no  sacrifice  at  all,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
carrj'ing  of  these  obligations  as  assets  is  only  keeping  bad  debts 
alive.  Granted  the  debts  are  good,  and  that  ultimately  principal 
can  be  collected  where  now  even  interest  on  the  debt  has  to  be 
refunded,  still  by  direct  taxation  over  a  considerable  term  of 
years  amounting  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  our  national  budget 
we  could  raise  the  money  to  amortize  that  part  of  our  Liberty 
loans  that  represents  Europe's  debt  to  us." 

But,  objects  the  Democraticf  Louis\'ille  Courier- Journal, 
with  a  glance  at  the  new  Republican  Administration,  "the 
proposition  simply  means  that  those  who  favor  it  are  willing  to 
give  away  $10,000,000,000  already  contributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  make  it 
feasible  to  gouge  them  of  other  billions  by  means  of  extortionate 
prices  unde"r  a  competition-barring  tariff."  Furthermore,  it 
means  that  "the  people  of  the  L^nited  States  who  furnished  the 
$10,000,000,000  that  went  into  these  European  loans  shall  be 
further  taxed  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bonds  by 
which  the  money  was  raised."  And  there  are  few  of  us,  says  the 
Portland  Evening  Express,  "who  really  feel  able  to  raise  so  much 
money  again  for  what  would  be  eleemosynary  purposes,  where, 
with  a  little  time  and  effort,  the  nations  of  Europe  can  raise  the 
money  themselves."  Objection  is  also  made  to  the  view  that, 
as  America  shared  in  all  the  profits,  no  actual  debt  exists.  In 
reply,  argues  the  WheeUng  Intelligert,cer: 

"It  might  be  said  that  the  I'nited  States  (id  her  share  of 
winning  the  war  besides  loaning  this  money,  and  that  without 
the  aid  of  our  forces  the  Allies  would  probably  have  lost  the 
conflict.  The  argument  is  by  no  means  one-sided.  One  sug- 
gestion made  in  Paris  is  that  the  war-debts  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  of  exchange  at  which  they  were  contracted.  America  should 
be  fan-  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  not  yet  apparent  that  we  should 
waive  our  claims  entirely." 

But,  asks  Charles  Altschul,  author  and  banking  expert,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  "does  it  really  seem  as  if  we,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  of  aU,  had  done  all  that  might  be  expected 
in  -v-iew  of  the  common  danger?"  He  holds  that  there  are  both 
sound  ethical  and  economic  reasons  why  we  should  wipe  the 
slate  clean,  and  reminds  us  that^ — 

"Had  we  entered  the  war  sooner — and  it  is  surely  no  longer 
difficult  to  plead  that  we  should  have  done  so — our  assistance 
would  unquestionably  have  brought  it  to  an  earlier  close,  and 
the  financial  burdens  would  then  have  been  quite  differently 
distributed.  We  should  have  had  more  on  our  shoulders:  our 
associates  correspondingly  less.  Are  they  to  be  penalized  for 
this?  Are  we  not  willing  to  waive  our  claim  against  those  who 
suffered  most  because  they  were  nearest  at  hand,  and  who 
defended  us  in  defending  themselves?  We  can  not  give  them 
back  their  dead,  who  fell  for  us  too,  but  we  can  at  least  brighten 
their  future  by  relieving  them  of  responsibilities  which  will 
weigh  on  them  for  generations. 

"From  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  will  be  much  the  best, 
in  the  long  run,  if  we  T\npe  these  advances  entirely  off  our  books; 
from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  it  -nail  not  be  an  act  of  generosity, 
but  the  expression  of  a  just  reahzation  that  there  are  certain 
obligations  which  should  not  and  will  not  be  forgotten." 
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THE   FIGHT  FOR   DEMOCRATIC 
CONTROL 

A  WIDE-OPEN  SPLIT  in  the  Democratic  party  is  an 
imminent  possibility,  and  a  pitched  battle  for  control 
of  the  national  organization  a  certainty,  say  Wash- 
ington correspondents  of  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
newspapers.  A  movement  for  reorganization,  supported  by 
William  J.  Bryan  and  William  G.  McAdoo,  is  reported  by  the 
New  York  Times' s  (Ind.  Dem.)  Washington  correspondent,  and 
it  is  an  open  secret,  say  many  editors  of  both  complexions,  that 
ex-Governor  Cox  "wishes  to  retain  his  leadership"  in  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Weekly  Review  (New  York),  however, 
declares  that  "while  Mr.  Cox  happened  to  be  the  Democratic 
party's  candidate,  he  was  not  in  any  sense  its  leader."  And, 
(3ontinues  this  paper,  "if  he  should  now  be  continued  as  its 
head,  it  will  be  solely  on  the  principle  that  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law."  Forty-nine  committeemen  opposed  to 
ex-Governor  Cox  also  remind  Chairman  George  White  that  he 
announced  soon  after  November  2  that  he  would  retire  as 
chairman.  According  to  the  independent  Washington  Star, 
however,  friends  of  ex-Governor  Cox  contend  that  it  was  not 
Cox  that  was  beaten  last  November,  but  Wilson,  and  say 
that  Cox  should  be  given  another  chance.  "The  defeat  of 
November  .  .  .  was  the  result  of  conditions  which  may  never 
again  be  presented,"  is  the  optimistic  view  of  The  Star.  As 
to  the  charge  that  Bryan  is  supporting  the  plan  to  dethrone 
Cox  and  reorganize  the  National  Committee,  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "Mr. 
Bryan  has  made  no  tenders  to  gather  up  the  dissatisfied  ele- 
ments of  the  Democratic  party  (termed  Progressives)  and 
join  them  with  the  McAdoo  forces."  Besides,  points  out  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Ind.),  "there  are  the  State  bosses,  who  made  Cox  their  candi- 


TlIK    RIVAL    VETERINARIANS. 

— Ohapln  in  tlio  St.  Louis  Star. 

date,  soon  tired  of  him,  yet  have  a  long,  lasting  quarrel  with 
McAdoo."  If  this  feud  is  patched  up,  predicts  this  political 
writer,  "the  State  bosses  will  turn  to  McAdoo,  and  Cox's  power 
will  be  over,"  as  "tlm  McAdoo  faction  has  ample  resources  to 
pay  tho  Democratic  campaign  debt." 


"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  potential  Presidential  candidate's 
breast,"  quotes  the  New  York  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the 
Newark  Evening  News  (Ind.)  sums  up  the  present  situation 
as  follows: 

"On  the  day  after  the  November  election  the  Democratic 
ship,  after  the  worst  buffeting  of  its  history,  lay  on  a  sand-bar. 


"WELL,    WELL,    WHERE    ARE    YOU?" 

— Sykes  In  the  Buffalo  Commercial. 

masts  gone,  side  stove  in,  occupying  a  perilous  position,  its  egg- 
shell hulk  scarcely  worth  any  efforts  at  salvage.  At  least  that 
is  the  picture  that  it  presented  to  the  country  at  large  in  the  first 
flush  of  an  unprecedented  Republican  victory,  and  the  most 
ardent  partizan  surveyed  the  wreck  perforce  with  gloomy 
eyes.     Foreboding  had  been  more  than  justified. 

"But  to-day,  less  than  three  months  from  the  event,  and 
actually  before  the  advent  of  the  Harding  Administration,  that 
same  ship,  as  envisaged  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  is  riding 
at  anchor  in  a  snug  harbor,  and  the  question  no  longer  is  one  of 
salvage,  but  of  who  shall  stride  the  ])ridge  and  give  the  com- 
mands. This  struggle  for  control  of  tlie  organization  between 
the  Cox  and  McAdoo  forces,  with  State  bosses  itching  to  take  a 
hand  and  always  Mr.  Bryan  looming  in  the  ofiBng,  is  understand- 
able only  upon  the  basis  of  hope  revived." 

And  its  Democratic  neighbor,  the  New  York  Times,  in  similar 
vein,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  Democratic  party  might  well  wonder  why,  if  it  is  not 
<lead,  offers  are  made  to  administer  its  estate.  Mr.  McAdoo 
not  long  ago  indicated  his  willingness  to  take  charge  of  the 
property.  That  goo'  ^Id  family  lawyer,  Mr.  Bryan,  who  con- 
veniently has  an  undertak(>r's  business  annexed  to  his  practise, 
has  naturally  proposed  himself  as  the  ideal  administrator. 
And  now  Governor  Cox  has  turned  up  in  Washington  to  serve 
notice,  as  it  were,  that  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  can 
not  be  disposed  of  without  consulting  him." 

Administering  the  estate  of  a  party  not  officially  declared 
deceased  meets  the  disapproval  of  still  other  editors.  "This  is 
no  time  for  reorganization,"  asserts  the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot 
(Ind.  Dem.);  "much  can  happen  in  the  next  three  years,  and 
tlie  party  should  not  be  mortgaged  to  any  individual  or  clique." 
"Beware  of  entanglements,"  cautions  this  paper,  ami  we  read  on: 

"Reorganization  that  aims  at  reconciling  disgruntled  elements 
within  the  party  and  at  reconciling  the  party  with  changing 
conditions  is  the  kind  that  is  needed.  Take  care  of  the  party 
ami  future  lead(^rshii>  will  take  care  of  itself.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  reported  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
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assumption  that  reorganization  offers  an  opportunity  to  begin 
jockeying  for  position  in  the  next  Presidential  contest.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  worthy  leaders  who  can  safely  guide  it  through  the 
intervening  period.  To  make  it  a  one-man  organization  at  this 
time  would  be  to  doom  it  to  defeat  at  the  next  election. 

"The  Democratic  party  is  the  foe  of  autocracy,  be  it  within 
or  without.  Its  hope  of  fature  victory  depends  on  its  ability 
to  establish  a  leadership  in  which  all  its  representative  champions 
can  share.  It  is  not  bound  to  any  one.  While  Mr.  Wilson  is, 
and  always  will  be,  entitled  to  a  high  place  at  its  council-table, 
and  while  ex-Governor  Cox  has  won  the  right  to  expect  high 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  party,  and  while  McAdoo 
and  other  aspirants  to  leadership  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
to  share  in  party  direction,  the  claims  of  none  are  exclusive 
of  any." 

In  other  words,  remarks  the  Washington  Star,  "the  field  is 
quite  open  to  all — and  there  are  signs  that  there  will  be  several 
entrants;  ex-Governor  Cox  may  not  be  a  factor  in  the  race." 
"Certainly  the  Democrats  will  not  have  to  resort  to  the  selective 
draft  to  fiU  their  high  command,"  facetiously  notes  the  Man- 
chester Union  (Ind.  Rep.).  At  any  rate,  retorts  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.),  "the  Democrats  are  no  longer  seriously  dis- 
tracted by  internal  dissensions,"  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
(Dem.)  even  disbelieves  that  there  is  "a  fight  on  for  the  control 
of  the  organization."  "Instead,"  says  this  paper,  "there  is  a 
spirit  of  harmony  which  shows  that  the  question  of  leadership 
will  be  allowed  to  settle  itself  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  party  in  its  stand  for  great  principles." 

That  the  Republicans  will  make  mistakes  in  the  next  four 
years  is  freely  predicted  by  Democratic  newspapers,  including 


the  New  York  Times,  And  that  the  Democratic  party  will 
take  advantage  of  any  mistakes — tariff  or  otherwise — that  may 
be  made  by  their  opponents  is  also  understood.  "But,"  warns 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.),  while  it  is  the  business  of  a  party 
to  point  out  the  weaknesses  of  opponents — 

"If  the  Democrats  want  to  take  real  advantage  of  Republican 
mistakes,  they  must  do  more  than  condemn;  they  must  show 
that  they  have  policies  and  measures  of  their  own  that  are  better. 
They  must  go  further  than  finding  fault  with  Republican  leader- 
ship and  show  sounder  leadership.  Keen  criticism  is  the  weapon 
of  a  party  out  of  power,  but  to  criticize  everything  is  not  keen; 
it  is  stupid." 

Attorney-General  Palmer  also  is  thought  by  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  (Rep.)  to  have  a  chance  of  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party.     As  this  paper  sees  the  future — 

"Cox  and  Bryan  are,  of  course,  practically  impossible  of  con- 
sideration ever  again  as  aspirants  for  the  Presidency.  McAdoo 
looks  more  potential  for  1924  than  Palmer.  Cox  and  Bryan 
desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  compel  attention  in  their  direction 
three  years  hence.  Unless  Cox  gets  careless,  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  be  the  dominant  figure  in  his  State.  Bryan  has  friends 
all  over  the  country.  He  can  get  a  hearing  in  Democratic 
councils  if  he  has  only  his  own  vote  to  deliver  from  his  State, 
McAdoo  will  have  to  have  an  entente  cordiale  with  Tammany 
Hall  to  get  the  attention  from  his  party  that  he  desires,  and  to 
which  he  would  ordinarily  be  entitled.  Palmer  is  very  likely  to 
keep  his  State  under  his  thumb. 

'■  Bryan  is  a  wise  owl,  and  McAdoo  played  in  better  luck 
than  he  realized  when  he  was  defeated  at  San  Francisco.  Just 
now  it  is  Bryan,  Cox,  McAdoo,  and  Palmer  who  must  be 
reckoned  as  the  Big  Four  of  their  party." 


The    Democratic   party    needs   followers   worse   than   leaders. 
Blade. 

Germany  must  remember  that  it  was  Bismarck  who  set  the  fashion  in 
indemnities. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

No  objections  to  Mr.  Brj'an  leading  the  Democratic  party  wlU  come 
from  the  Republicans. — Toldeo  Blade. 

Germany  seems  to  be  anticipating  as  much  trouble  with  France's  bill  as 
France  had  with  Germany's  Bill. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Admiral  Scheer  claims  that  he  won,  and  if  we  are  to  consider  it  as  a 
race  to  port,  there  is  no  doubt  he  did. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Perhaps  the  Germans  would  feel  better  about  it  if  they  were  allowed  to 
take  a  few  more  shots  at  the  Reims  cathedral. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  former  Kaiser  is  reported  to  be  "suffering  from  exaggerated  absent- 
mindedness."  So  is  Germany.  At  times,  it  almost  forgets  who  lost  the 
war. — Seattle  Times. 

One  economist  is  urging  Liberty  Bond  owners  to  burn  up  their  bonds 
as  a  service  to  the  Government.     A 
lot   of  the   bonds   have   already   been 
burned  up  for  automobiles  and  platinum 
wrist-watches. — New  York  Evening  Poil. 

SiNC';  proliibition  came  in,  says  the 
Onion  King,  Americans  have  taken  to 
eating  onions.  As  Lincoln  prophesied, 
this  nation  is  having  a  new  breath  of 
freedom. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Economists  say  that  Germany  can 
not  pay  the  $54,000,000,000  indenmity. 
In  1914  economists  said  that  the  war 
could  not  last  more  than  a  few  weeks 
becau.se  of  the  cost. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  Harvard  Memorial  Society  is 
planning  to  give  a  "typical  dinner  of 
the  year  1721"  in  Boston.  The 
H.  M.  S.  ought  to  know  that  such  a 
thing  is  against  the  la,vf .—Roanoke 
Times. 

With  the  United  States  trj-ing  to 
decree  the  seas  dry,  witii  Bryan  giving 
pointers  to  a  G.  O.  P.  President-elect, 
with  the  League  of  Nations  growing  too 
warm  for  Chile,  with  tiie  short-fiber 
cotton  crop  dcclar(3d  too  long,  with 
heavy  bonds  being  floated,  with  the 
sugai  business  of  the  world  souring, 
with  the  British  ordering  the  Irish  to 
throw  up  their  hands  and  drop  their 
arm.s,  is  it  any  wonder  Europe  is  fram- 
ing up  to  whitewash  the  "Reds"?— 
Manila  Bulletin. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

Toledo 


WE 


Income-tax  "  blanks"  will  be  well  named  this  year. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  best  way  to  elevate  the  stage  is  to  begin  with  the  audience. — 
Washington  Post. 

Doubtless  the  reparation  sum  fixt  by  the  Allies  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction of  Rhine  whines. — Norjolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Democratic  oflBce-holders  wonder  who  started  the  story  that  the  in- 
auguration won't  cost  anybody  anything. — Moline  Dispatch. 

Some  of  us  would  be  satisfied  if  Germany  paid  part  of  the  reparation  de- 
mands in  good  old-fashioned  housemaids. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

It's  too  late  for  the  ex-Kaiser  to  stage  a  comeback.  Germany  will 
never  be  able  to  support  him  in  the  style  to  which  he  is  accustomed. — 
New  York  World. 

American  ship-builders  last  year  broke  the  world's  record.  Reports 
from  the  Congressional  investigation  indicate  that  they  only  fell  a  trifle 
short  of  breaking  the  Government,  too. — Manila  Bulletin. 

A  Kaxsa.s  banker  has  warned  farmers  that  wheat  may  fall  to  $1.25  a 

bushel,  and  he  is  regarded  almost  as 
humorously  as  was  the  man  who  a  few- 
years  ago  predicted  that  it  would  ri.sc 
to  $1  a  bushel. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

When  you  try  to  eat  one  of  the  new 
cheaper  steaks,  you  are  incUned  to  sus- 
pect that  the  reduction  in  price  of 
rubber  has  gone  even  further  than  you 
thought. — Joplin  Globe. 

Well,  if  the  economy  idea  continues 
we  suppose  Gamaliel  and  Woodrow 
can  spUt  a  cheese  sandwich  together 
after  the  inaugural  ceremonies. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Dr.  Einstein  argues  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prove  the  universe  is  finite  and 
to  estimate  its  size.  This  wiU  be  a 
real  comfort  to  us;  we  shall  experience 
a  more  homey  feehng. — Chicago  Tribune, 

A  KuKLUX  Klan  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Russia  that  takes  unpopular 
agents  of  the  Government  out  to  the 
city  limits  and  shoots  them.  Evidently 
the  Bolshevik  machine  is  beginning  to 
backfire. — Seattle  Times. 

The  man  that  can  invent  a  way  to 
keep  a  mule  so  weak  that  his  kick  won't 
hurt,  and  yet  keep  him  strong  enough  to 
do  the  plowing,  can  make  a  lot  of 
money  by  selling  the  recipe  to  the 
French  Government  for  use  on  Ger- 
many.— New  York  Call. 


HAVEN'T    MUCH    TO    MOAN    ABOUT. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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GRAND  RALLY  THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION  TO   COMPLETE 

THE  GREAT  CHILD-RELIEF  FUND 


WITH  THE  GOAL  IN  SIGHT,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
acts  of  life-saving  and  tender  ministry  which  ever 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people  nearing 
accomplishment,  there  is  need  to  put  forth  all  the  reserve 
strength  and  generosity  of  this  great  people  in  a  final,  concen- 
trated rally  to  put  the  fund  over  the  to])  in  every  State,  in  every 
county,  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  the  United  States. 
The  task  is  not  yet  finished;  no  let  down  in  effort  is  yet  possible 
on  the  part  of  any  committee  or  any  individuah  During  the 
last  two  weeks  of  this  month  let  us  all  lift  mightily,  everywhere, 
that  we  may  all  rejoice  in  the  splendid  result  completely 
achieved  by  the  first  week  in  March. 

A  Digest  reader  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  writes  that  on  the 
very  day  she  had  been  pleading  before  a  meeting  of  women  for  a 
local  campaign  in  support  of  the  fund,  she  read  that  the  $33,- 
000,000  was  practically  assured,  but  that  their  campaign  would 
be  pushed  forward  nevertheless. 
By  all  means!  The;  total  amount 
is  assured  only  if  every  plan, 
big  or  little,  is  pushed  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  individual 
contribution  is  made,  and  every 
State  and  local  quota  is  reached. 
Some  must  do  more  tluin  their 
allotted  task,  because  somt;  will 
be  una>)le  to  do  all  that  was 
expected.  It  is  always  so. 
There  is  no  sure  guide  in  fixing 
quotas,  and  conditions  change. 
Every  man  and  woman,  every 
community,  every  club,  school, 
church.  Red  Cross  chapter,  and 

other  organization  reaching  the  highest  possible  point  of  giving, 
is  the  only  safe  way. 

This  week  !i  letter  is  r('cei\cd  from  the  general  manager  ()f  the 
Hearst  newspajx'rs  enclosing  a  check  for  $11.2lit.(>7  "from  the 
New  York  Amcricnn,  undistributed  balance  of  a  fund  of  S2S.- 
977.74  for  rebuilding  France,  to  which  Hon.  VYilliam  Moyce 
Tlu)mps()n  was  the  largest  individual  subscriber." 

From  the  Ogden  (Utah)  ('hanii>er  of  Comiiieree  has  come  a 
chock  for  $1,900  as  the  result  of  a  l)anquet  held  January  2b 
This  will  help  to  swell  the  State  (juota.  There  is  yet  time  for 
thousands  of  similar  ban(pn'ts  throughout   the  luition. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Lodi  (Cal.)  (\)inmittee  writes  us  that 
the  quota  for  his  city,  $1,400,  was  raised  by  the  Lodi  Business 
Men's  Association  without  a  word  of  personal  solicitation. 
Through  the  ne\vspa|)ers.  j)osters,  aiul  other  means  of  public 
information  a  slogan  was  issued,  "Will  you  be  ou<'  of  the  2S0?" 
For  several  days  it  was  a<lvertise<i,  without  explanation,  until 
public  curiosity  was  roused  to  a  high  pilch  .  When,  the  following 
week,  the  full  infornuition  appeared,  and  eight  stations  were 
appointed  for  receiving  2S0  voluutarv  contriluitions  of  $.">  each, 
Lodi  went  hundreds  of  dollars  over  its  (piota  with  a  rush,  and, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  was  still  going  strong. 

In  Puyallup,  Wash.,  a  novel  scheme  was  adopted.  In  a  large 
window  .30()  miniature  graves  were  modeled  with  earth.  Every 
$10  donation  took  nirnii  one  of  the  grnrrs,  atid  a  card  bearing  the 
nanu'  of  th(>  contril)Utor  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a-  little  child 
was  put  in  i)lace  of  the  grave.  Tons  the  Iransformalion  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  f'-oui  a  great  graveyard  to  a  place 
of  joyous  child  life  was  to  some  degree  visualized. 

Our  maders  will  remember  that  last  May  an  editorial  appeared 
in  TuK  Lri'KitAKY  Dkjkst  with  tiie  title  "Are  Post-oHice  Em- 
ployees Human  lieings'.'"  and  the  plea  was  that  .Xmerica  should 
tn^at  its  i)ostal  clerks  and  letter-c.arn(>rs  as  human  beings  t-n- 
tilled  to  decent  li\ingand  working  conditi(uis.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  th(>  postal  employees  throughout  tlu>  United  States 
have  been  answering  the  <]uestion  in  a  way  of  tln-ir  own  and 
giving  a  demonstration  of  their  human  s.\ini)athies  aiui  si)irit 
of  helpfulness,  by   their  rcnc'iuis  contributions  for  the  star\-ing 


If  every  one  among  the  more  than  2,000,000  persons 
whose  eyes  rest  now  on  this  page,  who  has  not  yet 
given  to  this  gracious  and  necessary  relief  of  (Jod's 
little  ones,  will  now  send  a  generous  check,  or  money 
order,  to  the  State  Treasurer,  whose  name  and  address 
are  printed  in  the  list  on  page  17  of  The  Literary  Digest 
for  February  5,  this  is  what  will  happen:  Within  the 
next  two  weeks  the  glorious  task  will  be  accomplished 
and  we  shall  all  he  filled  with  joy  and  thankfulness  to 
Almighty  God.  Do  not  postpone  the  blessed  day  by 
withholding  your  share. 


children  of  Em-ope.  In  New  York  City  alone  these  not  over- 
paid employees  of  Uncle  Sam  have  given  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  C'hild-Relief  Fund. 

The  time  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  churches, 
schools,  clubs,  and  business  concerns  has  by  no  means  passed. 
All  who  have  not  yet  made  special  group  contributions  are 
urged  to  organize  such  an  effort  before  the  end  of  February. 

But  all  the  effort  and  all  the  giving  can  not  be  left  to  the 
organizations,  nor  to  the  State  or  local  committees.  The  per- 
sonal help  of  ever\'  man  and  every  woman  is  needed  in  this  final 
rally  if  the  goal  is  to  be  reached.  The  spirit  of  eagerness  to 
render  the  full  life-saving  service  to  nil  of  the  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  children  must  be  unflagging  until  the  task  is  accom- 
plished. Many  have  given  much,  and  many  others  whose  gifts 
necessarily  have  been  sinall  have  given  with  great-hearted 
sacrifice.     If  all   will  give  in  that  spirit  to  the  full  extent  of 

their  ability,  we  shall  be  prais- 
ing God  for  the  result  very 
soon.  Here  is  a  sentence  from 
a  letter  from  a  doctor  in  Hazel 
Ri\er,  Va.,  that  may  well 
firing  a  like  picture  and 
thought  to  other  loving  par- 
ents: "I  have  just  come  in 
from  a  twenty-mile  horseback 
ride  in  the  rain  over  rough 
mountainous  roads,  for  I  am 
only  a  country  M.D.,  and  as 
I  sat  by  the  fire  and  thawed 
out,  I  read  j'our  letter,  and  the 
tears  came  to  my  eyes  when 
I  think  of  my  two  boys  sleep- 
ing softly  as  I  write,  well  cared  for  and  healthj'.  I  wish  to 
God  that  they  could  be  so  everywhere.  I  send  you  my  check 
for  $.")0  to  giv«'  comfort   to  five  poor  little  ones." 

If  the  cry  of  siitfering  children  can  reach  the  hearts  and  find 
n'sponse  among  those  who,  themselves,  are  in  want,  and  who 
gladly  give  from  their  peiuiry  to  help,  can  we  who  have  plenty 
he  unresponsive/  Out  of  the  de[)ths  come  many  messages  like 
the  following:  "1  live  in  a  i)oorhouse.  When  I  came  here  I 
managed  to  slip  in  a  $o  note,  which  I  expected  to  spend,  a  f»'w 
cents  at  a  time,  for  cakes,  etc..  to  break  th«>  numotimy  of  a 
plain  diet.  Hut  when  I  look  in  at  the  bakeshop  windows  a 
blur  comes  into  my  eyes,  and  I  see  pale  children  with  thin  legs. 
Take  the  $,5  and  stretch  it  till  it  cracks.  I  would  make  it  bigger, 
but  I  can't."  Come!  How  numy  Dickst  readers  will  help  to 
stntrh  that  fire  dolltirs  from  the  (JeruiaiUown  Almshouse  inmate!:' 
How  numy  Dickst  readers  will  match  that  pauper's  great  love 
and  help  to  make  his  fire  itollars  tyiyijerf  Christ  took  five  little 
barley  loaves  and  two  tiny  fishes  and  "stretched  them,"  and 
"made  them  bigger,"  until  they  fed  a  hungi\v  multitude  of  five 
thousand.  Christ  said  to  his  followers,  "You  see  the  things  I 
have  doiU'?  Well,  //<»*/  nhall  ilo  the  things  1  hare  done,  and  still 
greater  things."  Now  is  one  of  the  opportunities.  Take  the 
poor  man's  five  dollars  and  "'  stretch  it  "  until  it  feeds  three  and 
a  half  million  hung  y  childrt>n  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

Again:  "I  am  only  a  poor  colored  girl,  but  .just  the  same  I 
want  to  help  fted  the  hungry  children,  so  I'm  sending  $10.10 
I've  saved  up  from  ixtra  washing."  This  came  from  Fanny 
Williams,  California,  .\gain  from  a  little  girl  in  Oregon:  "I  am 
sending  you  my  first  pay  check  ($4.01)1.  I  live  at  a  miiu>  high  in 
the  mountains.  I  earned  this  money  carry'ng  lunches  from 
the  lioarding-hous(>  to  the  mill  through  five  feet  of  snow.  Some- 
times 1  go  on  skiis.  1  am  glad  to  have  this  money  to  give  to  the 
little  chil.lren.  From  y<»nr  little  frien»l.  Uetty  Taylor."  It 
would  be  possilile  to  fill  many  |)ages  with  such  letters.  They 
conH<  as  a  challenge  to  every  one  of  us  to  give  with  the  .same 
utter  abaiulon  of  generosity  in  proportion  to  our  ability  until 
every  luvded  dollar  is  raised,  and  every  hungry,  shivering  child 
is  fed  and  clothed. 
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GERMANY'S   INDEMNITY  "WRIGGLE 


nr> 


GERMAN  "WRIGGLING"  to  escape  payment  of  the 
indemnity  recalls  to  some  of  her  sharper  critics  the 
Teuton  war-record,  in  which  Deutschland  was  either 
marching  "uber  Alles,"  especially  women  and  children,  or  else 
"whining  ' Kamerad'  when  more  than  two  Allied  soldiers  met 
seven  Germans."  To-day  one-half  the  Germans  are  haughtily 
declaring  that  they  will  never  consent  to  pay  anj'  such  indemnity 
as  the  Allies  ask,  it  is  charged,  while  the  other  half  is  pouring 
piteous  pleas  into  American  ears  that  the  unrighteous  Treaty  of 
Versailles  can  never  be  enforced  unless  by  nations  that  have 
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THE  CRY  BY  DAY  THE   DREAM   BY  XIGHT   IN  GERMANY. 
"  Will  the  French  ever  stop  piUng  up  their  demands?  " 

— Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 

"slow,  murder .  and  assassination  in  their  hearts."  French 
political  circles  and  the  French  people  are  much  alarmed,  accord- 
ing to  Paris  dispatches,  at  the  extensive  German  propaganda 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  "to  obtain  American  sympathy 
and  support  in  the  matter  of  reparations  and  other  Treaty 
questions."  They  are  said  to  be  convinced  that  the  Germans 
have  organized  a  propaganda  system  such  as  they  had  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  and  that  "more  active  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  French  are  necessary  to  combat  it."  In  the  Echo  de 
Paris  the  French  Senator  Japy  urges  that  Marshal  Joffre  and 
other  military  leaders,  including  General  Castelnau,  General 
Gouraud,  General  Mangin,  Marshal  Petain,  and  Marshal  Foch 
be  sent  to  America.  On  account  of  the  German  tension,  which 
will  last  for  many  months,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  that 
Marshal  Foch  will  visit  America,  but  the  other  men,  savs 
Senator  Japy — 

"Speaking  in  the  name  of  FVancc,  could  dissipate  the  mis- 
understanding provoked  by  the  faults  of  the  Government  and 
by  German  propaganda,  which  is  depicting  the  French  as  a 
ferocious  nation  seeking  the  annihilation  of  Germany.  At 
the  time  of  the  armistice  we  were  in  a  full  honeymoon  with  the 


Americans,  who  were  then  enthusiastic,  but  we  did  not  know 
how  to  profit  by  this  state  of  our  friends.  Since  then  the  good 
feeling  has  chilled  somewhat,  but  it  can  be  rekindled. 

"General  Nivelle's  voyage  has  already  proved  this.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  to  the  Americans,  who  are  so  alive,  so  active, 
and  practical,  so  unlike  people  who  sleep.  Let  us  show  them 
our  vitality.  Give  them  certain  satisfaction,  and  let  us  settle 
this  awful  question  of  our  debt." 

Among  the  various  documents,  printed  in  Germany,  which 
are  being  distributed  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  American  opinion,  is  an  editorial  from  the  Bremer 
Nachrichien,  a  Bremen  daily  which  is  said  to  be  "much  read  all 
along  the  German  shores  of  the  North  Sea."  This  editorial  is 
entitled  "An  Appeal  to  Aanericans:  People  of  the  United 
States,  Do  Speak  a  Word  of  Command!"  After  saying  that 
"the  claws  of  the  Entente  are  dug  into  our  flesh,"  and  that 
"dark  hopelessness  is  laming  our  limbs  and  spirits,"  the  appeal 
as  Englished  in  Germany,  proceeds: 

"You  may  ask  why  all  this  is  counted  up  and  brought  forth i: 
It  is  done  for  the  purpose  to  say  to  you  Americans  that  you  are 
guilty  of  all  this  misery  and  that  therefore  it  is  your  duty  to 
intervene,  to  bring  the  Entente  back  to  her  senses  and  to  break 
to  pieces  the  shameful  Versailles  Treaty. 

"May  many  German  newspapers,  as  we  do  to-day,  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  may  many  readers,  who  have  connections  in 
America,  send  this  article  to  them  for  distribution.  Yes,  you 
are  guilty  of  our  misery  and  of  our  fall  down  from  a  proud  height' 
You  ask  why? 

"It  is  easily  answered.  Not  only  have  you  supplied  oui 
enemies,  who  had  planned  this  war,  and  who  had  prepared 
themselves  for  it  long  ago,  with  war-materials  of  aU  kinds, 
making  thereby  good  profits,  luit  by  entering  yourselves  into 
the  war  you  have  brought  military  defeat  upon  us — upon  a 
people  famine-stricken  and  attacked  from  all  sides,  a  peoplf 
that,  hke  a  wounded  deer,  was  hunted  to  death." 

Much  familiar  rant  follows  about  Germany  being  a  nation  ol 
peace  and  having  the  war  forced  upon  her,  but  the  "worst  sin'' 
of  America  is  "your  President's  false  game  with  the  Fourteen 
Points,  which  have  now  become  notorious  throughout  the 
world."     We  read: 

"On  the  basis  of  Wilson^s  Fourteen  Points  Germany  signed  the 
articles  of  armistice.  To-day  every  German  knows  that  Wilson, 
the  representative  of  your  country,  has  betrayed  our  people  and 
oiu*  country.  He  and  you  had  the  power  to  check  the  greed  of  the 
Entente  and  to  assist  us  in  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  guaran- 
teed by  the  treaty  inasmuch  as  in  the  Lansing  Note  of  November 
5,  1918,  it  was  expressly  said  that  the  Allied  governments  had 
consented  to  conclude  peace  with  the  German  Government  on 
the  basis  of  conditions  which  your  President  had  promulgated 
in  his  address  to  Congress  on  January  8,  1918,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  exprest  in  his  later  speeches. 
The  Fourteen  Points  were  cast  away  as  lumber,  and  the  people 
of  Germany  has  been  betrayed  and  opprest  in  a  most  shameful 
manner 

"People  of  the  United  States!  Do  speak  a  word  of  Command! 
so  that  history  may  not  call  you  the  hangman's  assistant  of  the 
German  people.  The  way  is  clear;  Wilson,  deserted  by  fortune, 
has  disappeared  from  the  stage.  Whatever  wrong  he  has  done 
to  us  you  must  make  it  good.  The  League  of  Nations,  which 
debars  Germany,  and  which  you  oppose,  must  either  be  con- 
verted by  you  into  a  real  League  of  Justice  or  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  League  altogether.  With  the  destruction  of 
our  economy,  otherwise  not  to  be  prevented,  the  funeral  of 
Europe  and  a  general  collapse  will  begin  which  will  draw  also 
you  into  the  whirlpool  of  destruction.  What  we,  a  single  news- 
paper, write  is  the  true  expression  of  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions of  our  entire  people.  People  of  the  United  States!  Wake 
up  from  your  lethargy  and  pay  your  debt  to  Germany!     Dictate 
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your  Peace  lo  Euroiic!  Let  fourteen  tonduis  of  justife  euhfijhteu 
the  world  as  a  sign  that  your  better  spirit  has  awakened.  People 
of  the  United  Stalea!     Do  speak  a  word  of  Commandr' 

Confirmation  of  Germany's  "gamble  of  expectation"  on 
American  sympathy  is  found  in  Berlin  dispatches,  which  report 
that  in  government  and  l)usin(>ss  circles  there  th(!  gn^at  ques- 
tion is  how  soon  after  Mr.  Harding's  inauguration  peace  between 
America  and  Germany  will  be  declared,  how  soon  Mr.  Harding 
will  take  a  decisive  step  in  Eurojx'an  affairs,  and  how  greath' 
American  ])usiness  leaders  esteem  the  prosperity  of  Central 
Europe  as  a  factor  in  American  pros])erity  to  justify  America's 
interposition  in  the  reparation  program  of  the  Allies. 

Despite  this  strain  of  sentiment  in  business*  circles,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  press  is  onv  of  caution  against  placing  too 
great  faith  in  the  possible  moral  backing  of  Germany  by  the  new- 
Washington  Government.  (Jerman  editors  urge  the  German 
Government  to  present  their  country's  ease  "strictly  on  its 
merits."     The  Berlin  Zeidnu/  (un  Mittag  says: 

"Even  if  America  should  protest  against  the  Paris  program 
it  will  do  so  not  for  (Jermany's  sake,  but  because  her  own  inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  Howcncjr,  America  is  only  concerned  witli 
the  threaten(«d  duty  on  German  exports  and  control  of  German 
trade  generally. 

"For  this  reason  even  President  Wilson  may  interfere,  not  in 
Germany's  favor,  luit  solely  for  Am(>rica's  interest.  Mr. 
Harding  will  do  no  more  because  Am<'rica  is  just  as  much  inter- 
ested that  Germany  shouhl  make  the  iiigliest  i)ayments  i)ossil»<e 
as  the  Kntente  Powers  are,  on  account  of  lier  larjje  loans  to  llic 
Entente  Powers." 

What  may  be  consider<'d  an  olTicial  Allied  o|>iiiion  on  the  latest 
Paris  conference^  is  contained  in  Premier  Lloyd  George's  speech 
at  Birmingliani,  of  which  the  two  chief  points  are  that  Gernu»n.\' 
can  and  must  pay  the  reparations  demaiuled  by  the  Ent(>nte, 
and  that  she  must  disarm.     On  the  latter  point  lie  sai<l  in  i)ar1  : 

"She  has  largo  numbers  of  nun  trained  lo  tlie  us(>  of  arms 
forming  irregular  cond)inations  throughout  tiie  country.  Her 
excuse  is — and  tlun-e  is  sonu^thing  to  l)e  said  for  it — that  she  has 
had  something  lik(<  a  n^voliition  in  her  own  country  and  that  slie 
can  not  leave  her  Phistern  frontier  unprotected.  W(^  make 
allowances  for  that,  but  you  don't  want  iiundreds  of  thousands  of 
armed  men  for  that  i)urpose,  and  tliercfore  th((  .\lli<'s  derided  tliat 
Gernuiny  should  be  (•omi)e!le(l  l)y  .luly  to  conform  more  com- 
pletely with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  respect  of  nuu-hinery  for 
the  turning  out  of  cannon,  because  we  don't,  want  any  more 
trouble  from  that  quarter. 

"Franco  is  naturally  um^asy.  She  has  })een  invad(>d  on<'e  and 
very  badly  ravaged.  Some  of  her  fairest  l)ro\in(•(^s  have  bt'cii 
devastated,  and  tlu^refore  France  is  entitled  to  say  that  s1h>  can 
not  risk  things  of  the  same  sort  happening  again." 

Turning  to  reparations,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claimed  that  the 
Allies  set  their- bill  of  reparation  "at  a  comparatively  low  figure," 
because  they  realized  that  Gernuiny  has  "undouhtedly  great 
difficulties  at  the  present  monu^it."  But  the  Allies  hold  that 
the  Germans  are  "a  great  people,  an  intelligent  i)eoi)le,  and  an 
industrial  jx'ople,  and  once  you  get  tlieir  minds  away  Ironi  war 
lo  peace,  it  will  become  a  prosperous  people,  and  having  inflicted 
this  damage,  they  then  can  pay  and  must  pay."     We  read: 

"Germany  can  i)ay  if  she  nu-ans  to.  She  has  not  yet  taxed 
herself  to  the  level  of  Great  lirilain  or  FraiU'e.  It  is  intolerabh> 
that  the  country  that  infiicted  daimige  and  that  while  it  was 
inflicting  danKig(>  was  ese-aping  danjrer  itself  should  escape 
with  a  ligliter  burden,  less  taxation,  than  the  two  countries 
that  were  victims  of  this  wanton  attack,  and  we  can  not  allow  it. 

"Then!  are  some  who  say  that  it  was  the  old  regime  tliat 
was  responsible  for  all  that.  That  is  not  so;  the  whole  German 
people  were  b(>hiiul  it.  Yes,  oven  \\w  Soeialist.s — the  Socialists 
of  Gernuiny  who  i)ret(>nde(l  to  b(>  a  bulwark  of  peace,  su])i)<)rte(l 
every  proposal,  including  the  in\asion  of  llelgiuni.  The  only 
ou(<  among  them  who  protested  was  thrown  into  i)rison  and  after- 
ward assassinat«>d.  The  (lernuin  jieople  were  solid  behind  that 
enterprise  in  1014,  and  if  they  had  won  would  have  gladly 
shared  the  booty.  Therefore,  the  German  nali(jn  is  responsible 
morally  by  that  and  legally  by  its  treaties." 


The  burden  imposed  is  not  an  extravagant  one  for  the  first 
two  years,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out,  for  "it  is  not  equal 
to  the  annual  pension  bill  of  France  or  Great  Britain  alone  for 
the  first  two  years."  Aft(*rward  it  increases,  but  in  accordance 
to  the  increased  prosperity  of  Gennany,  and  the  British  Premier 
said  further: 

"It  is  not  a  tpiestion  of  imposing  economic  slavery  upon  the 
workmen  of  Germany;  it  is  simply  a  proposal  that  the  workmen 
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— Dzicintik  Chicaijoski  (Cliicago). 

of  GiM'inany  who  supported  the  war  should  taki>  their  share  of 
paying  the  danuig<>  for  the  Avrong  which  they  api)roved,  and 
which  they  are  inflicting  on  the  workmen  of  otlur  countries  at 
this  present  moment. 

"Somebody  must  pay.  Who  is  to  repair  devastated  France 
destroyed  by  the  Germafi  Army?  Js  it  the  workmen  of  France 
who  simply  protected  their  nativ<>  land  against  the  invader  and 
protected  it  with  inlinito  heroism?  The  heroism  of  France  is 
indescribable  and  the  losses  bj^  Franc<i  are  terrible  b(>vond  human 
Ihouirht.  There  are  gaps  in  generations  of  young  nuMi  in  every 
home.  Is  it  right  that  that  country  which  suffered  through  the 
wrong  of  Germany  in  material  life  and  sufft'ring  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  that  that  country  should  be  overburdened  with  taxation 
while  G(>rmany  is  to  escape? 

"Our  claim  is  a  righteous  one  and  we  must  enforce  it.  As  far 
as  (Jernumy  is  concerned  it  is  jiurely  a  (piestion  of  good  will. 
Dr.  Simons  [Germany's  Foreign  .Minister)  has  said  that  he  has 
.some  alternative  proposals.  Ho  is  entitled  to  make  them  l>y 
tlu-  treaty.  ...  I  found  Dr.  Simons  reasonable'  at  Sjia.  He 
l)Ut  111)  •'"'  l>^^'st  case  he  could  for  his  own  country,  but  1  had 
an  uni'asy  feeling  that  behind  him  are  th«'  men  of  1914.  You 
could  hear  some  mutterings  drowning  his  harmony.  One  of 
ihriu  burst  into  the  <'ouferen<-e-n)om  at  Spa  with  a  loud,  ill- 
timed,  ill-consi(h'red,  lilustering  remark,  walking  into  the  room 
with  a  gr<>at  swagger.  It  all  depends  on  them.  We  m(>t  at 
Si)a  with  many  questions  that  looked  as  if  they  Avere  insoluble, 
but  we  found  a  solution.  Germany  was  the  better  for  it  as 
well  as  the  .\llies.  Disarmament  is  proceeding  at  a  very  much 
accelerated  rate  and  coal  has  bevn  d<'livered  to  France,  so  that 
the  conferenci"  did  good,  but  that  was  because  tli(>  German 
re[)res(>ntatives  made  a  real  elTort.  Is  that  elTort  over?  Is 
Dr.  Simons  the  same  man  I  met  in  the  summer  months  at  this 
conference?  Does  he  still  represent  G(>rmauy?  That  the 
London  confi'r(>nce  will  solve.  Do  the  men  of  1914  still  rep- 
r(>sent  Germany  and  are  they  biding  their  time?  It  all  depends 
on  that.  The  Allie<l  i>eopl(>s  ar<>  anxious  only  that  the  sword 
should  remain  sheathed.  There  is  uolhing  to  induc(>  the  Allied 
])eoples  to  take  strong  action  except  the  feeling  that  you  have 
the  same  G(>nnany  to  (l(>al  with.  l(>d  by  the  same  piniple.  animated 
by  the  .suue  ideals,  uispired  by  the  same  purpose,  waiting  each 
time  to  achieve  the  same  ends,  and  the  treaty  which  has  been 
signed  is  intendi'd  to  deal  with  that.  The  Allies  have  the  sanu^ 
just  cause  as  (>ver.  They  will  proceed  in  the  .«am(>  spirit  of 
jiistici-  and  moderation,  and  they  are  as  united  as  ever  in  their 
puri)ose." 
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INDIA'S   JEWISH   VICEROY 

A  TTACKS  OX  THE  APPOINTMENT  of  Lord  Reading 
/-\  as  Viceroy  of  India  will  injure  neither  him  nor  his 
-*-  -^  prospects  of  success,  say  his  British  friends,  who  con- 
sider his  career  and  qualifications  sufficient  guaranty  that  lie  \\  iU 
manage  the  difficult  responsibilities  of  his  new  post  ynih  char- 
acteristic efficiency.  But  adverse  critics  of  the  appointment 
lament  that  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  is  now  governed  by  an 
"almost  complete  Je^-ish  hierarchy,"  and  they  can  see  only 
failure  ahead  of  Lord  Reading  in  India  because  to  the  Indians 
the  Jew  is  "loAver  than  all  the  castes."  The  London  Morning 
Post,  which  leads  the  attack,  reminds  us  that  India  contains  a 
population  of  some  70,000,000  ]Nloslems,  who  "have  a  deep  and 
rooted  prejudice  against  Jews,  and — being  more  fanatical  than 
the  nations  of  the  West — will  probably 
abominate  the  idea  of  being  governed  by  a 
member  of  that  race  or  religion."  It  made 
the  same  point  when  INIr.  E.  S.  ]Montagu  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
also  when  Su-  Herbert  Samuel  was  made 
High   Commissioner   of   Palestine,   but — 

"The  objection  is  even  more  potent  in 
this  case  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Montagu, 
because,  after  all,  the  Indian  INIoslems  do 
not  come  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
State,  lint  imagine  that  they  are  governed 
by  the  Viceroy.  The  whole  INIoslem  world 
is  at  the  present  time  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine — which  are 
hoh'  to  Moslems  as  well  as  to  Christians; 
and  altho  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  has  so  far 
acted  with  wisdom  and  discretion,  the  root 
of  the  objection  remains.  We  can  not  afford 
to  ignore  these  strong  and  ancient  prejudices. 
The  British,  altho  they  are  Chi-istian,  are 
respected  in  the  East  as  conquerors  and  over- 
lords who  pursue  justice  and  right  dealing 
in  the  administration  of  then*  empu-e.  But 
with  a  Jew  at  the  head  of  the  India  Office, 
another  as  High  Commissioner  for  India,  a 
third  as  High  Commissioner  of  Palestine, 
and  a  fourth  as  Viceroy  of  India,  the  !Mo- 
hammedans  might  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  British  Empire  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  which  would  be  unfortunate.  We 
hope  we  are  above  all  these  vulgar  prejudices 
of  anti-Semitism  of  which  we  are  so  freely 
accused  by  the  JcA^ish  press.  But  it  appears 
to  us  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  British  public 
in  this  matter.  The  British  Empire  has  an 
honored  tradition  of  liberty  and  toleration; 
but  there  should  be  nothing  in  excess,  and 
this  passion  for  placing  the  India  Office  and 
our  whole  Dominion  in  the  East  in  Jewish 
hands  is  not  toleration  onh',  but  ab- 
negation  

"There  is  another  point  which  we  make  bold  to  put  in  this 
connection.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jews  in  England 
were  a  religious  denomination,  like  the  Wesleyans  or  the  Church 
of  England — merely  that,  and  nothing  more.  But  we  gather 
from  their  press  that  they  ai'e  now  a  nation.  Thus,  for  example, 
The  Jewish  Worltl: 

"'To-daj^  Jewish  Nationahsra  is  an  accepted  fact,  for  which 
the  Powers  have  thought  well  to  pro\'ide  in  the  recasting  of  the 
world  consequent  upon  the  war.' 

"But  if  there  is  a  Jewish  Nationalism,  there  must  be,  we  sup- 
pose, a  Jewish  world  poUey,  and  as  part  of  it  an  Eastern  policy. 
Is  it  to  serve  this  Jewish  national  policy  or  merely  British  policy 
that  all  these  appointments  ar(>  being  made?" 

The  Manchester  Guardian  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Moslems 
"will  not  worry  their  heads"  over  the  fact  that  the  Viceroy  is  a 
Jew,  and  Avondcrs  how  many  of  them  will  ever  know  that  he  is 
one,  while  the  London  Times  dismisses  at  once  all  question  of 
Lord  Reading's  religious  faith  and  is  more  concerned  ^ith  the 
fact  that  he  goes  to  India  "in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  transition 
which  may  be  full  of  dangers."     For  instance — 


LORD    EEADING. 

As  a  Jew  he  Avill  be  "au  object  of 
derision"  in  the  East,  say  some,  but 
otliers  wonder  how  many  Indians 
■"will  ever  know  the  Viceroy  is  a 
Jew,  or,   if  they  knew,  would  care." 


"The  new  Councils  and  the  other  reforms  now  being  inaugu- 
rated under  the  Government  of  India  Act  are  being  challenged 
by  designing  men  who  thi'eaten  to  set  in  motion  a  movement 
toward  passive  revolution.  Tho  numerically  only  a  handful, 
the  agitators  now  attempting  to  light  fires  in  India  are  able  to 
exercise  an  influence  Aery  disproportionate  to  their  numbers. 
They  know  how  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude, 
.and  if  then-  specific  plans  often  fail,  the  unrest  they  create 
may  at  any  time  be  perilous.  In  Lord  Reading  India  wiU  have  a 
Viceroj^  of  an  imusual  and,  as  we  think,  a  suitable  type,  well 
fitted  to  the  changing  conditions.  The  next  Viceroy  must  be  a 
man  of  exceptional  mental  caliber  and  of  varied  experience,  and 
Lord  Reading  possesses  these  qualifications  in  an  ample  degree." 

In  India  newspapers  and  officials  are  showing  intense  interest 
in  the  appointment,  writes  a  Peshawur  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  tho  they  are  not  much  concerned  with 
Lord  Reading's  high  judicial  position,  his  record  of  service  in 
America,  or  his  unquestioned  financial 
capacity,  and  we  are  told  that — 

"Two  tilings  alone  have  been  required 
in  the  Viceroy  who  comes  to  take  up  his  work 
at  this  most  critical  juncture — a  penetrating 
intellect  and  a  strong  will.  In  the  belief  that 
Lord  Reading,  from  the  outset,  will  see  and 
insist  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  govern- 
ing Indian  internal  affairs  from  India  and 
not  from  London,  responsible  men  out  here 
Avelconie  his  arrival.  Nothing  else  interests 
them 

"From  inquiries  that  I  have  made  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  resentment  among 
jMohammedans  that  the  new  Viceroj'  is  of 
Jewish  descent,  but  it  is  certainly  recognized 
that  the  present  anomalous  triple  representa- 
tion of  Indian  interests- — the  High  Com- 
missioner also  being  of  that  race — should  be 
reformed  as  soon  as  jDossible 

"The  Earl  of  Reading  may  be  well  assured 
that  in  a  determination  to  effect  an  enduring 
Indian  settlement  by  Indian  methods  he 
will  have  the  cordial  support  both  of  the 
Civil  Ser\ice  and  of  the  Amiy.  .  .  .  The 
occasion  is  a  great  one,  greater  than  any  other 
Avithin  our  Imperial  field  to-day,  and  all  India 
Avishes  AAcU  to  Lord  Reading  as  he  takes  up 
the  gravest  and  most  important  work  of  his 
hfe."  

LORD  ROBERT  CECIL  ON  THE 
LEAGUE — Impatience  with  the  League  of 
Nations  is  being  shown  by  many  who  fail 
to  realize  the  fact  that  onh'  rarely  do  we 
Hac  long  enough  to  see  actual  results  or 
even  appreciable  progress  toAvard  results  of 
any  great  reform  or  national  moAement  which 
Ave  have  seen  inaugurated.  Thus  AATites 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  chief  British  defender  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  in  the  Revue  de 
Geneve,  and  he  reminds  us  that  for  ten  centuries  philanthropists, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers  liaA'e  been  trA'ing  their  best  to  proA'e 
how  A'^ain  it  is  to  consider  war  as  the  only  means  of  settling 
questions  of  national  honor,  A\ith  the  consequence  that — 

"Their  combined  efforts  with  the  gradual  triumph  of  the 
popular  masses  haA'e  created  a  floAv  of  ideas  which  finds  its 
noblest  expression  in  our  day  in  the  vow  f ormidated  by  the  nations 
that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  born  in  order  to  assure 
peace  on  earth.  If  mistakes  haA^e  been  made  we  must  simply 
endeaA'or  to  correct  them,  Avhich  we  certainly  shall  do  sooner 
or  later.  The  essential  requisite  was  to  proA-e  that  the  project 
of  the  League  AAas  no  chimera.  No  one  can  logically  argue 
that  this  League  of  Nations  will  go  the  unhappy  way  of  those 
that  haA-e  died  before  they  haA^e  CA^en  liAed,  simply  because 
it  did  not  succeed  last  January  in  immediately  restoring  order 
in  a  topsyturA-y  Avorld.  The  general  disorder  brought  upon 
us  by  the  late  Avar  is  not  a  derangement  to  be  rectified  OA'ernight. 
If  the  nations  once  learn  the  bitter  truth  taught  by  the  war, 
that  for  nations  as  for  persons  one  must  pay  for  catI  done  and 
that  none  can  suffer  for  the  others,  then  we  shall  see  realized 
the  aim  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
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A   DEFENSE    OF   CHINA 

OF  ALL  LIVING  RACEvS  tbo  Chinese  go  farthest  baek 
into  the  past,  yet  the  \-itality  and  elasticity  of  their 
mind  are  such  that  they  have  adopted  tlie  most  advanced 
form  of  parliamentary  government — a  republic.  This  is  the 
challenging  note  of  a  statement  on  present  conditions  in  China 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Sao  Ki  Alfred  Sze,  late  Chinese 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  and  now  ^Minister  at 
Washington.  He  is  one  of  the  earlier  returned  students  from 
the  ITnited  States  of  America  and  replies  to  critics  contemptuous 
of  his  country  that  her  present  political  and  economic  difficulties 
are  "not  the  outcome  of  racial  incapacity  or  faults  of  character, 
but  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  period  of  transition."  In  other 
words,  these  difficulties  are  the  ".surface  effects  of  the  great 
movement  of  life  that  is  daily  changing  the  Avhole  face  of  China" 
and  are  "signs  of  vitality,  not  of  decay."  Writing  in  The  Asiatic 
Rei'icii'  CLondon),  his  Excelk^ncy  reminds  us  that  the  Chinese 
were  a  nation  "long  l)efore  the  Roman  set  foot"  in  Britain,  and 
that  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  before  the  English  entered 
the  Thames  Valley  the  Chinese  were  living  in  the  valleys  of 
their  great  rivers.  All  Europe  was  pagan  when  Confucianism 
had  been  a  living  creed  and  a  .social  code  in  China  for  more  tlian 
five  hundred  yc^ars,  and  he  proceeds: 

"The  peoples  and  the  races  who  were  our  contemporaries 
in  those  distant  days  have  all  disappeared  into  the  night  of  tlie 
past,  l^ut  we  surviv(>.  And  we  survive,  not  as  a  dying  race, 
but  as  a  great  coherent  ])ody  of  400,()(X),0()0  people 

"What  is  the  reason  for  this  survival — for  this  passage  of  the 
Chinese  peoph^,  as  a  living  nation,  thi-oiigh  the  ages?  It  is  no 
doubt  difficult  to  explain  a  great  historical  fact  like  this  in  terms 
of  a  single  cau.se.  But  1  suggest  that  it  is  largely  to  be  explained 
by  Chinese  adapt;ibility — by  the  capacity  of  the  Chinese  to' 
respond  to  ine  demands  of  change  and  adapt  themselves  to 
any  new  environment  in*which  they  may  find  themselves." 

This  may  .sound  strange  to  those  who  have  always  been  told 
that  China  is  "changeless,"  liis  Excellency  remarks,  l)ut  the 
description  is  "not  only  untrue,  but  full  of  mischief."  It  is 
mischievous  becau.se  it  makes  people  think  that  China's  "unrest 
and  disaiTay"  are  due  entirely  to  the  "incapacity  of  li<>r  pe<)i)le 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  whicli  foreign 
pressure  and  influence  have  sot  up  around  her."  From  this 
belief  one  g(>ts  the  "very  sinister  view  which  would  see  China, 
with  her  illimitable  man-power  and  vast  natural  resources, 
l)laced  under  the  tutelage  of  .some  other  state  inspired  with  a 
gi'eatcr  will  to  power."     We  reinl  iIk  ii: 

"Fortunately  loi'  llu^  peace  and  .security  of  tlic  world,  tlif 
peaceful  developincnt  of  China  and  licr  millions  is  an  absolute 
certainty  unh^ss,  indeed,  tliat  deveIoi)nu'nl  is  (lell(>ct(Hl  by  foreign 
agency  into  channels  of  militarism.  The  Chinese  development 
of  China,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  must  nuik(>  for  peace,  if  only 
because  the  whole  of  Chines(>  culturt"  rests  on  tln>  power  and 
appo>al  of  nu)ral  for(!e.  The  entire  bodj'  of  Confucian  teaching 
centers  around  that  conception.  AV(>  hold  m;it(>rial  force  .so 
nu>anly  that  tlu^  soldier  is  tlu^  lowest  ineniluT  in  our  social 
hierarchy.  And  this  Chinese  valuation  of  the  fighting  man 
will  remain  unchanged  as  long  as  the  Chinese  p(>oi)lt'  ;ire  nllowcd 
to  develop  along  the  lines  of  tlu>ir  own  national  character. "' 

As  to  the  ])olitical  unrest  in  Chiiui  to-day,  his  Kxcelleiicy 
points  out  that  this  state  of  things  occurs  and  has  occurred  in 
every  country  where  a  n(>w  system  of  government  or  some 
fuiulamcntal  change  in  the  lif(>  of  a  people  has  tak(Mi  i)lac(\ 
rnn>st  and  disorder  are  evident  in  nearly  every  country  in 
Europ(>  to-day,  he  tells  us,  for  the  Cr(>at  War  has  "released  idc^as 
and  forces  which  go  to  tlie  foundation  of  what  is  called  the 
European  system."  Some  say  this  period  of  uni'est  and  dis- 
turbance will  continue  for  at  l(>ast  a  gcMieration,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  argued  that  a  new  system  of  life  is  being  introduced 
into  EurojXN  and,  until  you  have  bred  and  trained  new  men  to 
work  this  new  system,  the  men  trained  under  the  old  dispensa- 
lioii  must  go  on  with  the  task  of  government.    And,  it  is  added, 


as  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  new  sjstem  properlj'  worked  by 
these  men,  a  period  of  distirrbance  must  ensue  and  continue 
pending  the  appearance  of  the  new  workers. 

"Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  Confucius  defined  this  same 
problem  of  government.  'Let  there  be  the  men,'  the  sage  said, 
'and  government  will  flourish;  but  ^dthout  the  men  government 
decays.  With  the  right  men  the  growth  of  government  is  rapid, 
just  as  vegetation  is  i-apid  in  the  earth.  Therefore  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  lies  in  getting  proper  men.' 

"Whether  this  Confucian  view  of  the  European  situation  is 
sound  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  faced  in  Cliina 
with  the  same  sort  of  problem  which  seems  to  confront  you  here 
in  Europe.  And  most  Chinese  who  thinlc  over  the  matter  believe 
its  solution  lies  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  Master." 

In  support  of  his  assertion  that  China  is  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity and  not  to  ruin,  he  cites  a  public  statement  of  IMr.  Paul 
Painleve,  a  fornu^r  Pninicr  of  France,  which  lie  made  after  a 


AN    AXTLI.M'ANESE    CARTOON    IKOM    (  HINA. 

Isfd  in  iho  lioyc'ott  ranipaifin  of  1919-1020.  Tho  si-rpent  in  tliis 
carlooii  ropre.sciits  .lapaii  swallowing  China.  Tlie  swelling  in  the 
.sorpents  throat  roprftsonts  Korea  land  the  three  lines  from  the  mouth 
lead  to  Manchuria.  Shantiins,  and  Fukien  provinces,  wliere  .Tapan 
claims  spei-i.-d   "  splu-res  "  owinj;  to   "  t(<rrilorial  propiiuiuity.  " 

three  months'  sojourn  in  China  as  the  chief  of  a  French  mission 
to  that  country.  Mr.  Painleve  avows  his  gi-(>at  confidence  in 
China's  future,  which  is  a  feeling  of  long  standing,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor  he  .sets  down  as  follows: 

"1.  The  military  disorders  as  between  iirovinces  and  the 
rivalries  of  the  Tuchuns,  or  military  governors,  which  give  rise 
to  so  much  pessimism  regarding  the  evolution  of  Chinese  de- 
mocracy, are  far  more  suixrlicial  than  deep-rooted,  and  only 
l)araly7,e  to  a  very  faint  degree  the  working  activity  of  tho 
nation. 

"2.  Contrary  {o  th(>  opinion  current  in  Europe,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Chimvse  nation  is  in  a  .sort  of  .stagiuition.  The  evolu- 
tion of  its  ideas,  customs,  and  industries  is.  on  the  contrary, 
(pii('k(>uing  in  striking  fashion.  The  twentieth  century  will  be 
China's  centin-y.  just  as  tlu^  outstanding  feattn-e  of  th(>  nineteenth 
century  was  tho  unprecedented  develoiuneut  of  America. 

"o.  The  thirst  to  learn  and  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Western  sciences  is  ]U"odigious  among  thc^  young  generation  in 
Cliina.  The  Chinese  brain  is  just  as  capable  of  cultivating  the 
rational  and  experimental  sciences  as  the  Euro])ean  brain.  But 
what  this  hugt>  natitui  lacks  is  scientific  atiiiosi)here.  The 
WcstiTU  nations  must  h(>lp  China  to  form  the  first  thousand  of 
Chinese  .savants  as  speedily  as  i>ossible.  China  will  then  resume 
the  i)lac<>  which  sli(>  occu))i(>d  in  the  ]\ast  and  which  she  uuist 
occupy  again  in  world  ci\  ili/.ation. 

"4.  Public  opinion  already  exists  in  China  to-day,  and.  altho 
if  does  not  manif(>st  its(>lf.  as  in  th(>  West,  in  .accordance  Avitli 
legal  forms  i)rescribe(l  by  a  Constitutiou.  it  is  alr(>ady  singularly 
l)owerful  and  will  soon  be  irresistil)l(>.  It  is  becoming  mon^ 
and  more  national  without  being  anfiforeigii.  In  a  recent  and 
jxiiefrating  work,  ^Ir.  Hovelaque  wTote  that  China  was  a 
civilization  rather  than  a  nation.  To-morn)w,  while  remaining 
a  civilization.  China  will  be  a  nation,  extensively  decentralized, 
but  one  and  indivisible,  au  element  of  weight  in  the  concert 
of  civilized  Powers." 


COAL  DOOMED  BY  THE   COMING  AGE   OF   OIL 


NOT  ONLY  COMING,  but  already  here.  We  have 
just  entered  the  epoch  of  liquid  fuel,  says  R.  P.  Hearne, 
writing  in  The  Sphere  (London).  Mr.  Hearne  seems 
to  feel  none  of  the  misgivings  manifested  by  pessimistic  writers, 
especially  on  this  side  of  the  water,  who  see  the  approaching 
exhaustion  of  the  world's  oil  as  well  as  coal.  He  foresees 
merely  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  use  of  liquid  fiiel,  largely 
natural  mineral  oil,  but  supplemented  by  synthetic  hydro- 
carbons and  by  fuel-alcohol.  Much  of  the  world's  oil  stock, 
he  says,  has  never  been  touched.  Some  of  it  has  not  even 
been  discovered,  and  this  part  may  be  far  larger  than  any  of  us 
have  imagined.  The  disappearance  of  smoke  and  of  the  coal- 
miner  with  his  "barbarous  work"  are  among  the  blessings  that 
Mr.  Hearne  promises  us  will  flow  from  this  substitution  of  liquid 
for  solid  fuel.     He  writes: 

"Within  ten  years  the  power  monopoly  of  coal  will  be  broken, 
and  it  -mil  be  broken  n<ot  by  poUtical  or  economic  methods,  but 
by  the  arrival  of  a  new  fuel  which  will  displace  coal.  Long 
before  our  coal  measures  are  exhausted  coal-mining,  as  we  know 
it  to-day,  wall  have  ceased,  and  the  coal  strike  will  become  as 
obsolete  as  coal  itself. 

"These  may  sound  daring  prophecies;  but  every  rise  to-day 
in  the  price  of  coal,  and  every  coal  strike  and  threat  of  coal 
strike,  is  hastening  us  toward  the  earlier  realization  of  my 
statements. 

"The  age  of  liquid  fuel  has  already  commenced,  and  we  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  immense  technical,  industrial,  and  social 
developments.  Already  road  motor-transport  has  become  a 
rival  of  the  railway,  and  already,  by  this  alternative  means,  the 
railway  strike  is  robbed  of  its  power  to  cripple  the  community. 
The  road  motor  has  broken  the  power  of  the  railway  strike. 
Liquid  fuel  will  soon  break  the  power  of  a  coal  strike  to  paralyze 
the  activity  of  the  community.  For  this  reason  alone  the 
coming  of  liquid  fuel  will  be  a  great  social  boon. 

"All  over  the  world  there  is  feverish  aeti\aty  in  searching 
for  oil,  and  now  nearly  forty  countries  liave  foimd  supplies  of 
petroleum.     America,  at    the  moment,  has    the    practical  mo- 


nopoly, but  Mexico  is  making  amazing  progress,  and  she  is 
becoming  tlie  great  oil  rival  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  has 
no  use  for  her  immense  wealth  of  petroleum.  She  is  growing 
rich  and  powerful  by  selling  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even 
in  England  we  now  have  oil-fields,  and  more  than  one  bold 
thinker  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  our  coal-fields  are  rich 
measures  of  oil.  France  and  Germany  have  their  oil  measures 
yet  to  be  developed,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  reports  of  oil  finds 
in  Italy  came  to  hand.  Note  that  the  distribution  of  oil  is  far 
wider  than  that  of  coal. 

"Our  liquid  fuel  resources  are  not  confined  to  petroleum. 
From  coal  we.  can  distil  motor  fuel  and  heav>'-oil  engine  fuel. 
In  western  Canada  there  exist  billions  of  tons  of  coal  which  are 
too  remote  and  bulky  to  be  shipped  many  thousands  of  miles  as 
raw  coal.  If  this  coal  be  distilled  on  the  spot  we  get  so  many 
gallons  per  ton  of  light  and  heavy  motor-oils,  and  most  valuable 
residues  of  fertilizers,  etc.,  which  can  find  a  sale  all  over  the 
world. 

"Norfolk  has  shale-fields  extending  over  an  area  of  some 
hundred  square  miles  from  which  motor  liquid  fuels  are  now  being 
extracted  successfully.  France  has  vast  shale-fields.  Canada 
has  enormous  tracts  of  tar  sands  and  shales;  and  the  shales  in 
America  have  as  big  an  oil  content  as  the  Avhole  American 
petroleum  resoii^ces.  In  many  parts  of  South  America  big 
deposits  of  oil  and  shale  are  now  being  tapped;  and  Asia  is 
immensely  rich  in  liquid  fuels  from  Japan  to  Arabia. 

"Nor  do  our  liquid  fiiel  resources  stop  here.  All  over  the 
world  power-alcohol  can  be  distilled  from  well-nigh  every  form 
of  vegetation.  In  the  tropics  especially,  where  the  growth  is 
rapid,  untold  and  ceaseless  supplies  of  power-alcohol  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  annual  growths  of  many  vegetable  substances. 

"Back  of  all  this  we  have  the  possibility  of  laboratory-made 
or  synthetic  liquid  fuels.  AU  fuels  are  compounds  of  hj'drogen 
and  carbon.  Every  living  creature  breathes  out  a  compound 
of  carbon;  every  act  of  combustion  links  carbon  with  oxygen. 
In  water  we  have  a  imiversal  supply  of  hydrogen  linked  wath 
oxygen.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  take  carbon  from  the  air  and 
hydrogen  from  water,  and  combine  them  to  make  the  whole  range 
of  liquid  fuel,  from  petrol  to  heav>'  oil. 

"If  a  tithe  of  the  millions  that  have  been  spent  on  Mesopo- 
tamia had  been  devoted  to  scientific  research  on  the  production 
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"  Till!  distribution  of  oil  is  far  wider  tlian  Miat  of  coal  ";  nearly  forty  countries  have  now 
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found  supplies  of  petroleum. 
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WHERE  THE  WORLD'S  COAL  COMES  FROM. 
The  figures  show  the  annual  production  in  the  respective  countries. 


of  hydroearl)oiis,  I  l)eli('v*;  that  within  a  few  years — and  long 
Ix'fore  wo  shall  get  oil  from  Mesopotamia — we  would  liaAe  a 
commercial  process  for  making  artificial  fuel  of  every  grade. 
The  day  assuredly  will  come  when  every  country  will  be  able 
to  generate  its  own  fuel." 

The  writer  in  the  London  weekly  proceeds  to  consider  "what 
all  this  development  means  to  England  " — 

"Coal  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets,  and  one  of  our  most 
important  exports.  If  coal  pas.sos,  what  will  be  the  outlook  for 
us?  I  think  the  situation  will  be  better  rather  than  worse  for  us, 
provided  we  move  with  the  times.  The  mining  of  coal  is  a 
barbarous  work;  our  present 
methods  of  using  coal  are  equal- 
ly barl)arous.  Th(^  coal-miner 
will  disappear.  Th<»  r(>maining 
coal  measures  will  be  carbon- 
ized in  the  earth,  and  the  gases 
piped  to  the  surface  for  conver- 
sion into  gas  for  working  engines 
1  hat  produce  elect  ricity,  and  1  he 
residue  of  gases  will  be  convert- 
(k1  into  motor-fuel,  into  h<>avy 
fuels  for  l)i(^sel  engines,  and  into 
tar,  etc.  Th(!  pil-h(>ads will  t  luis 
become  ele(!trical  jiower-houses 
for  the  whol(^  country. 

"Meantime,  as  t lie  coal  is  be- 
ing exhausted,  shales  will  be 
distilled  for  liquid  fuel,  and 
beneath  the  derelict  coal-mines 
borings  will  be  made  for  oil. 
From  all  over  th(>  world  we 
will  import  cru(l<>  ])etrolevim 
and  refine  it.  Our  jirosperity 
and  security  will  li(>  in  the  fact 
that  we  shall  cr(>ale  the  great- 
est tanker  lleet  and  be  the  oil- 
carriers,  refintTs,  and  distribu- 
ters for  the  world. 

"From  the  tro])ical  regions 
of  the  emi)ire  we  siiall  inii)ort 
and   distribute    ))ower-aIcoli()l. 

From  CaiKula  we  shall  ini])orl  and  dislrilinte  tht>  benzol.  At 
home  in  our  great  industrial  laboratories  we  shall  be  busy  in 
the  comm(>rcial  jn-oduction  of  syn1h«>tic  fuels;  and  our  great 
engineering  and  motor  industries  will  have  new  nclivity  in  nuik- 
ing  internal-combustion  engines  for  ships,  for  road  vehicles,  for 
railways,  for  electric  lighting,  and  for  all  ])ower  purposes. 
Smoke-stacks  will  disi(i)pe;ir.  The  air  will  be  ])ur(-r.  for  we  will 
utilize,  even  the  carbon  dioxid  that  results  from  comhuslion,  and 
extract  the  carbon  for  new  fuel,  thus  setting  free  the  oxygen." 


THE   WORLDS  COAL  SUPPLY 

The  coal  ar(>as  of  the  world  cover  about  772,700  square 
miles.  United  States  of  America  and  China  far  exceeding 
any  oth(>rs.  The  actual  reserves  added  to  the  probable 
and  i)ossil)l(>  reserves  of  lli<>  Avorld  amount  to  about 
seven  million  millions  of  tons  (7.(KK).(KK),(MK),(KK)).  Divid- 
ing this  by  th(>  yearly  output  gives  us  sonu'  (),()00  years 
odd  for  tlH>  lif(;  of  tli(>  world's  coal  at  the  present  rate  of 
output,  but  the  question  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  this, 
being  complicated  with  otluT  factors,  such  as  the  future 
rate  of  working,  esju'cially  of  the  conijiarativtly  unworked 
fields,  such  as  China,  for  instance,  the  discovery  of  new 
fields,  as  well  as  the  future  growth  of  the  demands  for 
coal,  aiul  tlu^  use  of  other  fu(>ls,  etc.  Among  the  nations, 
tli(>  Unit(>d  States  leads  with  a  production  of  over  otK).- 
()()(),()()()  tons.  Britain  and  her  de])eiulen('ies  produce  nearly 
one-third  of  the  world's  out])ut,  and  dividing  the  reserves 
and  the  emi)ire  with  this  yearly  output  shows  a  coal 
life  of  1,540  y(»ars  at  the  lu-esent  rate  of  working;  but 
here  again  the  uncertain  factors  m(>ntioned  above  are  all 
present,  and  wi(l(>ly  dilTering  (>stimates  have  from  time 
to  tinu>  been  nuide.  such  as  that  of  Professor  Hull  (in 
1<S()()),  who  gav(>  a  jx-riod  of  about  l.OtX)  years  to  Professor 
Jevons,  Avho  mad«'  it  about  1(X)  years — both  of  which 
calculations  seem  now  to  b(>  well  below  \ho  mark. 


HOW  TO  CLEAN  A  STEEL  KNIFE— The  so-called  tarnishing 
of  steel  knives  is  the  result  as  much  of  A\Tong  methods  of  cleaning 
as  it  is  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  surface  of  the  blade, 
according  to  an  official  bulletin  issued  by  the  American  Cutlery 
Bureau  of  Information  (New  York).  A  badly  polished  steel 
knife  will  show  more  easilj'  the  efifect  of  tarnishing  than  will  one 
that  has  been  well  cleaned  and  polished  before  use.  Experience 
has  proved,  we  are  told,  that  the  best-polished  American  steel 
knives,  made  of  high-class  steel,  are  less  inclined  to  tarnish  than 

those  of  inferior  quality.     We  read: 

"All  tarnishing  of  steel  knives 
can  be  avoided  if  the  knives 
are  cleaned  immediately  after 
use.  The  chemical  action  of 
the  acids  which  causes  tarnish- 
ing requires  a  certain  time  to 
accomi)lish  its  purpose,  and  the 
(piicker  it  is  interrupted  the 
better  it  is  for  the  future  use 
of  the  knife.  Do  not  leave 
steel  knives  lying  \incleaned 
overnight.  Rinse  th(>  blade 
carefully  in  hot  Avater  after  use 
and  wii)e  it  dry  with  a  clean 
cloth.  This  will  destroy  the 
acids.  If  there  is  time  polish 
the  blade  with  a  fine  powder 
])olish.  The  polish  u])on  the 
l)lade  of  a  good  steel  knife  is 
produced  by  very  rapid  fric- 
tion, which  makes  the  surface 
of  the  blade  absolutely  smooth 
until  it  shines  as  does  the  polish 
on  high-class  furniture  or  glass. 
Acids  destroy  the  smoothness 
of  the  sxirface  and  eat  not  only 
into  the  polish,  but  create  small 
iiulentures  in  Avhich  food  will 
(le('()min)S(>  and  helj)  to  nuike 
the  tarnishing  of  the  blade  per- 
manent. Many  machines  and 
api)liances  l\»r  polishing  knives  are.><old.  The  best  to  use,  however, 
is  an  ordinary  bottl(>  cork  and  some  fine  polishing  powder. 
No  appliance  can  replace  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hand,  and  a 
few  rubbings  with  the  cork  will  not  only  rtnnove  all  the  un- 
deanliness  from  the  blade,  but  also  renew  the  i>olish  which  is 
its  natural  protector.  Before  polishing  rinse  the  blade  thor- 
oughly willi  warTU  water  and  dry  it.  After  i)olishing  a  renewed 
rinsing  and  canful  drying  will  remove  the  renuiins  of  the  polish- 
ing powder." 
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BEST   EQUIPMENT   FOR    LONG-DISTANCE 

FLIGHT 

NOT  .UIONG  AVIATORS,  but  among  birds.  Some 
migrant  birds  travel  long  distances  to  spend  tlie  -n-inter, 
going  perhaps  as  far  as  South  America;  others  flj-  only 
to  neighboring  States.  Writing  in  The  Auk  on  "^ligration  and 
Physical  Proportions,"  C.  K.  Averill,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
points  out  the  marked  physical  differences  between  the  long 
and  short  fliers.     The  former  have  longer  wings,  giving  more 
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Courtesy  of  the  Jletropolitau  Mui>ewi)t  of  Xacuiai  HiaLt>t>.  ^c^v  Voik. 

"THE    LONG-WINGED    SHALL    INHERIT    THE    EAETH.  " 

The  long  wings  give  power  and  tlie  small  tails  and  feet  reduce  weight  and  air-resistance.     Long  fliers  such 
as  the  tern,  gnU,  and  plover  in  the  picture,  spend  'their  winters  as  far  south  as  they  choose. 


power,  and  smaller  tails  and  legs,  reducing  weight  and  air- 
resistance.  "It  is  written  in  the  book  of  birds,"  saj-s  Mr. 
Averill,  borro^^-ing  the  style  of  Holy  Writ,  "'that  the  long- winged 
shall  inherit  the  earth."  Food  is  necessarj-  for  life,  ^ath  birds  as 
■ffi-ith  humans.  Both  spend  much  of  their  time  in  securing  it; 
and  ■with  the  birds  the  job  is  one  of  direct  purveyance.  They 
have  no  storage  capacities,  as  do  squirrels,  and  they  do  not 
hibernate,  like  bears.  When  A^-inter  comes,  most  of  them  must 
seek  other  feeding-grounds,  and  those  with  the  best  fljing 
apparatus  go  farther  and  fare  better  in  the  search  than  their 
short-winged,  heaA'y-footed  brethren.     Writes  ]Mr.  Averill: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  birds  most  capable 
of  long-sustained  flights  are  long-winged.  Such  are  the  swallows 
and  swifts  on  land  and  the  terns,  plovers,  and  sandpipers  along 
the  shore. 

"A  bu-d  flying  thirty-five  miles  per  hour  passes  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  fifty-one  feet  per  second,  and  the  form  of  the  tail 
evidently  has  much  to  do  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  air. 
It  is  evident  that  the  stream  lines  that  pass  under  the  bodj'  of 
the  bird  will  converge  at  the  rear  of  the  body,  striking  against* 
the  tail  and  causing  undue  pressure.  In  birds  of  superior  power 
of  flight — terns,  swallows,  s\vifts,  gulls,  kites — the  tail  is  either 
forked  or  it  is  short;  in  either  case  there  is  Uttle  tail  beyond  the 
end  of  the  imder-tail  coverts  in  the  medium  Une.  It  is  the  me- 
chanical function  of  the  under-tail  coverts  to  fill  in  the  angular 
space  where  the  tail  joins  the  body  where  without  the  coverts  an 
area  of  reduced  pressure  A\ould  be  formed  increasing  the  resis- 
tance. The  tail  of  the  barn-swallow,  deeply  forficate,  is  part  of 
nature's  ornamental  scheme,  and  such  tails  occur  in  terns,  kites, 
swallows,  where  elegance  of  form  and  beauty  and  great  ease  of 


flight  are  combined.  We  shall  find  that  among  similar  birds  the 
species  with  the  longer  wings  has  a  shorter  or  more  forked  tail. 
"These  two  points,  long  wing  and  tail  of  small  area,  we  may 
observe  in  the  flying  bird,  but  if  we  hold  our  bird  in  the  hand, 
be  it  swallow  or  swift,  we  also  notice  that  it  has  small  feet  and 
legs.  Apparently  nature  takes  pains  in  reducing  all  superfluous 
weight  and  carefully  considers  aU  trifles.  Among  the  economies 
the  elimination  of  the  hind  toe  appears  to  be  included.  Thus  in 
the  true  snipe,  represented  by  the  Avoodcock,  Wilson's  snipe,  and 
dowitcher.  the  hind  toe  is  present.  In  the  sandpipers,  which  are 
much  longer-AA-inged.  it  is  mtich  smaller,  and  in  the  sanderling. 
which  seems  the  lightest  and  best  formed  of  these  birds  and  which 

makes  an  annual  flight  of 
2,00(^  miles  across  the  ocean 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
hind  toe  vanishes  entirel}'. 
Again,  in  the  plover  family 
it  is  i)resent  in  the  lapwing 
and  suif-bird,  rudimentar\- 
in  the  black-l)ellied  plover, 
and  is  obliterated  in  the 
golden  i)lover,  whose  migra- 
tory flights  so  astonish  us. 

"In  the  petrels,  those 
long-winged  birds  of  the  sea, 
the  hind  toe  is  minute  or 
lacking  entirely.  Can  these 
instances  be  regarded  as 
fortuitous? 

"Along  the  same  line  we 
notice  that  the  bfll  of  our 
swallow  or  swift  is  extremely 
small,  altho  we  can  not  see 
tliat  a  larger  bill  would  in- 
terfere with  the  capture  of 
the  insects  Avhich  these  birds 
feed  upon.  What  we  see  is 
the  cutting  out  of  all  surplus 
material. 

"In  the  terns  the  feet 
are  redticed  in  size  verj- 
much  as  compared  with  the 
gulls.  The  bill,  however, 
can  not  be  reduced  and  be 
effective  in  catching  fish. 
Reduction  is  possible  only 
when  not  interfering  with 
the  Ufe  of  the  bird. 

"We  have.  then,  four 
points  of  a  good  flier — long 
wing,  short  tail,  or  tail  of  small  area,  small  bill,  and  small  legs 
as  shown  by  length  of  tarsus.  It  is  one  object  of  this  paper  to 
show  that  the  better  equipped  birds  in  these  respects,  in  anj- 
group,  have  a  greater  migratory  range. 

"We  can  certainly  'pick  the  winner'  by  relative  length  of 
wing  and  tail.  The  blackpoU  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
passerine  birds  as  a  migrant.  Quoting  from  Cooke  'The  shortest 
journey  am-  blackpoU  pertorms  is  3,500  miles,  Avhile  those  that 
nest  in  Alaska  have  7,000  miles  to  travel  to  their  probable  winter 
home  in  Brazil,  and  we  find  it  shoAving  the  maximum  difference 
betAveen  length  of  Ax-ing  and  tail  22.9.  The  bay-breasted,  black- 
biu'nian,  and  yellow  warbler,  all  of  Avhich  reach  South  America 
in  their  flight,  show  a  difference  of  20..3, 19.5,  and  18.1  respect  IacIj-. 
"We  note  that  the  cerulean  AA-arbler.  altho  it  does  not  go  far 
north,  is  Avell  proportioned  for  flight  (difference  20.5).  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  shorter-winged  species  neither  go  far  north  nor 
to  South  America. 

"I  haAC  tabulated  measurements  for  birds  of  other  families, 
and  the  same  principle  seems  to  hold  good  in  nearly  CA'ery  case, 
tho.  of  course,  in  birds  such  as  sAvalloAAs  and  swifts  and  others 
especially  adapted  for  continuous  flight  the  points  I  haAe  called 
attention  to  are  not  noticeable.  It  AAOuld  be  useless  to  multiplj- 
examples. 

"We  knoAv  that  migratory  flights  are  a  tax  on  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  bu'ds,  that  they  cross  considerable  bodies  of  water, 
that  in  order  to  arriAe  in  spring  vrith  the  punctuahty  which  many 
of  them  attain,  they  fly  under  unfaAorable  conditions,  against 
adverse  winds,  in  stormy  weather,  and  are  often  foimd  exhausted 
by  the  struggle.  Perhaps  if  Ave  recall  some  of  the  cases  of  AAarblers 
in  distress  we  haAe  AAitnessed  or  read  of  we  remember  that  loug- 
winged  species  fared  better  than  the  shorter-Aviuged.  It  is^ 
logical  to  conclude  that  by  natural  selection  nattu-e  dcA'elops  the 
characteristics  of  good  flight,  and  the  fittest  surAive. 
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"If  birds  extended  their  range  by  sudden  expeditions  to  some 
distant  point,  then  wo  might  suppose  the  long-winged  birds  had 
simply  beaten  the  short-winged.  Pei'haps  to  some  extent  this 
has  happened.  We  may  suppose  that  the  starling  with  its 
excellent  wing  and  tail  for  flight  Mnll  extend  its  range  more 
rapidly  than  some  bird  of  poor  iiigjit  power.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  table  of  yellow  warblers  or  of  parula  warblers  the  dif- 
ferences in  phj'sical  proportions  are  so  slight  that  it  seems  they 
could  not  be,  as  they  are,  important  factors  in  acquiring  range. 
They  seem  ratJier  to  be  incipient  developments  that  will  increase 
with  time. 

"The  forked  tail  accompanies  the  longer  wang  in  our  North- 
American  migrants  and  is  an  cA'idence  of  good  power  of  flight. 

"The  birds  of  the  West,  those  of  and  beyond  the  Rockj'  ]Moun- 
tains,  while  they  may  go  far  north  to  breed,  many  of  them  to 
Alaska,  do  not  go  far  south  in  winter,  since  the  climate  of  our 
Southwestern  States  and  that  of  ISIexico  is  such  that  food  can  be 
procured  at  that  season.  Their  migratory  flights  are  so  much 
shorter  than  those  of  our  Eastern  birds  that  they  have  generally 
l)oorer  proportions  for  flight .  these  conditions  being  i)articularly 
noticeable  in  the  birds  of  the  Southwestern  States,  where  so  many 
are  resident.  This  region,  then,  is  the  metropolis  for  long-tailed, 
short-winged,  larg('-l)illed,  and  large-legged  birds.  Tlu;  Florida 
races  are  of  (ho  same  sort  but  much  fewer  in  numbers. 

"Life  for  the  bird  is  mainly  a  struggle  for  food,  and  this  im- 
plies a  struggle  for  room,  for  extension  of  feeding-grounds  and 
breeding-places.  In  this  struggle  thos(^with  g(K)d  flight  abilities 
and  vigor  are  found  to  have  Iho  Avidest  distribution,  for  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  birds  that  the  long-winged  shall  inherit 
the  earth." 


SERVING     MINING- TOWNS     BY    AIRPLANE  — Faced   l)y 

impassable  barriers  isolating  them  during  4 ho  winter  season,  and 
desiring  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outsid(>  Avorld,  min<'rs  in  the 
Sierras,  says  Flying,  have  urged  upon  business  men  llic  establish- 
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(.>inlrs>    .il    III,     M.  |i..|.i.|ili,,,    .Mu>.  Hill  .1    .\:.uil.,l    M 

rill'.    SWALLOW     L^^     lUILI'     l"(tK     KLHUir. 

"'riic  l;iil  of  llii'  l);ii'ii--i«  ;ill()\\  .   ilccpl.v    lorllcatc.  is   part    of  tialurc's 

oriiaiiii'iilal   scliciur.    «  lirrc  clcnancc  of  t'oriii  and   In-aiity  anil   ni'cat 

case   111'   llmlil    aiT   cuniliifHil." 


ing  rit  ;iii  ;iir|)l;inc  line  \\liicli  wiiiilil  l)c  all  all-\ car-round  service 
medium.      It  goes  on: 

"To  test  oul  Ihe  idea,  local  nu-n  sent  an  airi)lan(>  over  a  tenta- 
tive rout(>.  Willi  l'ilo(.  Kidredg(>  at  the  wheel  and  carrying  two 
passengers,  tlie  plane  made  a  circuit  of  approximately  sixty  miles 


oAer  the  mining  region,  landing  just  fifty-one  minutes  from  the 
time  of  starting.  Heading  first  for  Colfax,  the  plane  passed 
over  the  following  places  where  mining  is  being  conducted: 
jMorning  Star,  Iowa  Hill,  Birds'  Flat,  Little  York,  You  Bet, 
Red  Dog,  Xevada  City,  and  the  Grass  Valley  district.     The 


t  opj  n^lilt'l   I'.v  K;tiltl  A.  lli-HHil  .News  >ci\K-«:,   .New   K,il». 

ONE    OF    THE    SUPERIOR    POWER    BIRDS. 

The  (.'iill  lias  tlic  sijrcad  of  pinion,  sliori  tail,  and  bill  that  tio  with 

loiiu  ftidiiranci'  in  flyins;.  and  wliilo  his  foot    arc    bigger    than    the 

tern's,    he  ran  tuck  thcin  ii])  jiniccfiiUy. 


most  of  t  lie.'^e  places  are  off  the  railroad  and  on  very  poor  roads, 
and  it  is  <'slimated  that  it  would  require  eight  hours  to  reach 
them  with  the  nu)st  jiowerful  automobile.  The  cost  of  fuel  and 
oil  for  the  trii>  was  calculated  at  $."i.l8.  It  is  stated  that  small 
mines  are  often  forced  to  close  down  by  reason  of  breakage  of 
machinery  and  difliculty  in  getting  in  repairs,  thus  losing  valu- 
able  time.     To   overcome   this,   an   airj^lane   service   has  been 


suggested." 


NEW  BUILDING  MATERIAL— A  new  patent  recently  takoix 
out  in  Austria  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Ditmar,  of  Graz,  for  an 
inexpensive  building  material  is  de-scribed  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York).  It  is  designed,  we  are  told,  to  relieve 
tile  shortage  of  dwellings,  which  is  felt  there  as  well  as  here. 
The  process  is  not  strictly  new,  being  Ixised  upon  a  system  long 
employed  by  th(>  Chinese  and  .Japanese.     We  road: 

"Tile  inventor  begins  by  placing  two  sheets  of  wire  netting 
parallel  to  ea<'h  other  at  a  suitable  distance  and  funding  thoni 
together  with  wire.  The  recei)tacle  thus  formed  is  then  filled 
Avith  gi-aA'el  sufliciiMitly  coarse  not  to  ]iii.ss  through  the  nu'sh  of 
the  Avire.  The  outer  side  of  Ihe  netting  is  then  coAored  Avith 
thick  concrete  Avhich  penetrates  the  meshes  of  the  wire  and 
unites  Avith  the  gravel  ininiediately  in  contact  theroAAith,  to 
form  a  layer  in  Avhich  the  Avire  netting  becomes  embedded. 
After  tlu'se  ouU>r  slabs  of  concrete  haA^e  hardened  the  gi'aA'el  in 
the  middle  can  be  i)oiired  out  aitd  the  si)aco  Avhich  it  occupied 
filled  1  y  asphalt,  tar.  i)araniii,  or  auj-  other  desired  lilhn-.  Such  a 
substitution  is  especially  useful  for  the  construction  of  the  walls 
of  shii>s  or  buoys  or  other  articles  Avhere  lightness  as  well  as 
strength  is  demauded.  TIh>  in\enlor  claims  soAcral  advantages 
for  this  kind  of  buihling  material,  including  cheapness,  the 
saving  of  more  valuable  material,  and  the  readiness  with  A\hich 
the  hollow  concrete  slabs  can  be  shipi)ed  to  ])Iaces  diflicidt  of 
access,  such  as  mountain  resorts.  Furthermore,  houses  thus 
built  can  readily  be  'Avrecked'  AA'ithout  the  u.^e  of  explosives. 
They  also  i)rovide  an  easy  means  of  instdating  the  .'system  of 
pipes  Avhich  sujqjly  the  building  and  furnish  exc(>llent  protection 
against  extn  ines  of  cold  and  lieat.  He  claims,  too,  that  there 
is  no  sAveating  of  the  concrete." 
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A  NEW  TERROR  FOR  PICTURE  FAKERS 


SCIENTIFIC  ART  CRITICISM,  slowly  and  laboriously 
developed,  has  suddenly  been  dethroned  by  a  device  of 
physical  science — the  .r-ray.  Picture  fakers  no  longer 
have  the  expertness  of  the  critic  in  his  application  of  the  methods 
of  comparison  to  fear;  they  are  looked  clear  throiigh  and  all  that 
they  have  sought  to  conceal  is  dragged  to  light.  The  first 
researches  that  brought  into  use  this  new  detective  agency  were 
made  in  Germany  in  1914.  Since  then  both  Dutch  and  French 
scientists  have  devel- 
oped the  original  theory, 
and  finallj^  the  French 
expert,  Dr.  Cheron,  has 
obtained  results  "still 
more  definite  and  more 
remarkable."  So  says 
Miss  May  Tevis,  in 
TJw  Scientific  American 
Monthly  (Febniary), 
giving  also  some  ac- 
count of  these  results. 
The  success  of  the  ex- 
periments on  pictures 
with  the  .T-ray  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the 
original  surface.  Wood 
and  canvas,  to  which 
oil  paints  are  oftenest 
applied,  are  highly  trans- 
parent to  the  ray,  so  also 
is  the  "priming"  or 
"  sizing"  of  very  old  pic- 
tures, which  is  a  com- 
position of  carbonate  of 
Ume  and  glue.  Modern 
artists  use  white-lead, 
which  is  more  opaqu(s 
and  the  x-ray  at  once 
distinguishes  the  old 
from  the  new.  The  pig- 
ments of  the  ancients 
and  the  moderns  show 
also  a  great  difference. 
The  former  used  min- 
eral colors  almost  ex- 
clusively, while  the 
painters  of  to-day  de- 
pend upon  colors  de- 
rived from  vegetable 
sources  or  from  the  ani- 
lin  group.  "The  metal- 
lic paints  used  by  the 
old  masters  are  much 
more  perceptible  under 
the  x-rays  than  mod- 
ern paints  made  of 
vegetable  and  anihn 
dyes,"  says  Miss  Tevis. 
Before    showing    what 
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ATTRIBUTED    TO    VAN    OSTADE. 

A  Dutch  paintiT  who  died  in  IGSo. 
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RADIOGRAPH  OF  THE  ABOVE,    SHOWING    THAT  IT  WAS  PAINTED  IN 
MODERN  COLORS  OVER  AN  OLD  PAINTING  OF  A  BARNYARD  SCENE. 

Note  the  two  peacocks  in  the  center  foreground  and  the  ducks  at  the  right.     The 

white  spot  is  a  lump  of  wax  on  the  back  of  the  picture.       Above   and   below  it 

may  be  seen  verj^  faintly  two  of  the  heads  in  tlie  later  picture. 


has  and  may  be  achieved  in  detecting  picture  frauds  which 
had  formerly  depended  almost  solely  upon  the  astuteness  of 
the  art  critic,  we  must  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  science 
department  to  explain  how  the  rays  work: 

"Pigments  vary  greatly  in  their  density  and,  consequently, 
in  their  degree  of  transparency  to  the  x-rays.  Some  of  them, 
like  white,  are  now,  and  have  always  been,  indeed,  composed 
ahnost  exclusively  of  heavy  salts  such  as  those  of  lead  or  zinc; 

hence  they  present  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  rays 
Most  of  the  blacks,  on 
the  other  hand,  in- 
cluding bitumen,  which 
is  much  emploj'ed  by 
painters  for  certain  pur- 
poses, are  extremelj' 
Mght,  and,  therefore, 
readily  allow  the  rays 
to  pass.  Between  these 
two  extremes  we  find  a 
long  series  of  the  most 
various  atomic  weights 
among  colors,  from  the 
very  light  carmine  to 
the  heavy  chrome  yel- 
low, ranging  through 
cobalt  blue,  ultrama- 
rine, burnt  sienna,  Ve- 
7-ona  green,  English 
Vermillion,  and  orange. 
"But  a  number  of 
colors,  as  we  remarked 
above,  which  were  for- 
merly composed  of  min- 
eral salts,  such  as  most 
of  the  reds,  for  example, 
are  frequentlj'  pre- 
pared nowadays  from 
materials  of  plant  ori- 
gin, which  are  much 
more  transparent,  as  is 
madder,  for  example. 
The  same  thing  is  true 
of  colorsha\'ing  an  anilin 
base. 

"It  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  radiograph 
withcomparatively  clear 
outlines  and  a  sufficient 
degi-ee  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  dark  and  the 
light  areas  two  factors 
are  all  important.  In 
the  first  place,  both  the 
surface  to  be  painted 
and  the  coating  or  siz- 
ing spread  upon  it  be- 
fore the  pigments  are 
applied  must  be  trans- 
parent to  the  .r-rays. 
Secondly,  the  colors 
must  be  comparatively 
opaque,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  con- 
trasts form  the  images 
portrayed. 

"Very    luckily    it   is 
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REVEALING  THE   PATCHES  ON   A  TIME-WORN  CANVAS. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Star,"  a  scvcntecnth-ceniury  painting,  and  radiograph  showing  the  marred  original  as  it  must  have  appeared 

before  restoration  by  a  modern  artist. 


. 


l)rociscly  those  conditions  which  we  find  in  the  pictures  of  the  old 
masters  in  general.  ISTodern  pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
commonly  reverse  these  conditions,  since;  the  sizinfj  employed 
is  comparatively  opaque  while  the  pifjnients  are  often  con- 
siderably more  transparent.  T^^nder  these  conditions  the  imapes 
produced  Avill  be  more  or  less  faint  and  indistinct — sometimes, 
indeed,  they  are  so  shadowy  as  to  be  almost  invisil)l(>.  The 
writer  remembers  seeing:  one  such  radiograph  in  which  the  can- 
vas looked  almost  bare,  tho  the  picture  it  was  nuide  from  rei)re- 
sented  a  brilliant  flower  arrangement  with  effective  contrasts 
of  color  and  of  light  and  shade. 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  radiographs  throw  a  most  valu- 
al)le  light  upon  the  })robable  age  of  a  picture,  .so  that  after 
devoting  .some  study  to  their  observation  in  the  cas(>  of  authentic 
j)aintiiigs  of  a  given  era,  or  by  the  hand  of  a  known  painter,  the 
-Connoisseur  can  readily  det(>ct  modern  'fakes'  or  rectify  an 
honestly  made  mistake  with  regard  to  a  picture  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  a  given  school  or  master." 

The  radiograph  goes  ev(>n  further  in  the  appraisal  of  an  old 
])icture's  value.  It  reveals,  we  are  told,  "the  ravages  and 
defacements  which  it  may  have  tindergon(>  from  time  to  time 
during  th(>  centuries  since  its  author  laid  down  his  brush,  no 
matter  how  skilfully  these  have  been  concealed  by  the  i)roeess 
known  as  r(>touching."     For — 

"The  v«'ry  fact  that  retouching  is  done  at  a  later  date  than 
that  of  the  picture's  origin  and  usually  by  a  different  hand 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  all  the  materials  employed  in  the 
repair  Avork,  whether  the  i)igments,  the  sizing,  or  the  canvas 
itself,  are  of  dilTerent  manufacture  and  different  atomic  weight. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  repair  work  will  show  up  in  th(>  radio- 
gra|)h  in  the  form  of  spots  of  definite  outline.  Sometimes 
areas  of  a  ])icture  are  discovered  in  this  manner  to  be  by  a  later 
hand  tho  the  )>reseiic<>  of  retouching  had  been  absolutely  un- 
expected until  the  magic  rays  revealed  the  evidence  of  early 
injury  and  skilful  repair.  Possibly  some  of  our  public  museums 
and  private  owners  will  l)e  iioue  too  anxious  to  submit  their  mon> 
doul)tful  treasures  tt)  the  too  penetrating  vision  of  this  modern 
mechanical  detective  of  fraud,  the  a;-ray  tube,     How  i)ainful  to 


discover  that  a  cherished  Flemish  or  Italian  masterpiece  reputed 
of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  c(>ntury  in  date  was  really  the 
product  of  twentieth-century  skill  and  fraud.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  a  banal  piece  representing 
<'arly  Victorian  taste,  let  us  say,  has  been  painted  on  top  of  a 
misj)ri/e(l  masterpiec(>  of  earlier  date. 

"An  instance  of  fraud  is  here  illustrated.  The  picture  in 
question  shows  a  scene  of  festivity — a  party  of  merrymakers 
])laying  upon  musical  instruments  and  dancing.  The  work  is 
f"'lemish  and  was  formerly  attributed  to  Van  Ostade.  The 
radiograph  made  of  this  picture  is  very  surprizing  and  curious. 
The  gay  party  of  dancers  have  all  vanished  into  thin  air,  except 
for  the  ghostly  heads  of  two  of  th(>m  which  can  be  dindy  dis- 
cerned in  the  middle  of  the  image.  In  place  of  them  we  see 
upon  the  proof  tolerably  clear  outlines  of  the  figures  in  an  entirely 
different  painting — one  of  a  barnyard  scene  which  had  evidently 
been  previouslj'  painted  ui)on  the  same  panel  of  wood.  The 
figures  of  two  peacocks,  two  ducks,  and  a  couple  of  chickens  can 
be  quite  plainly  seen.  This  barnyard  scene  is  apparently  quite 
old,  since  there  is  no  opaque  sizing  to  disguise  the  outlines  of  the 
figures.  The  supposed  or  faked  Van  Ostade  is  probably  modern, 
since  all  its  colors,  except  for  the  blues,  are  almost  uniformly 
transparent  to  the  x-rays. 

"Another  interesting  picture  ex'amined  in  this  nuinner  by 
Dr.  Cheron  not  long  ago  is  the  picture  of  '  The  Royal  Infant  at 
Prayer,'  hanging  in  tlu>  Louvre  Museum  and  ascribed  to  the 
French  .school  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  curators  of  the 
collection  had  rea.sou  to  believe  from  certain  documents  in  their 
possession  that  the  original  backgi-ound  of  the  picture  had 
suffered  great  d(>terioration  and  that  this  had  been  hidden  or 
masked  about  a  century  ago  by  the  application  of  tht>  \iniform 
black  background  seen  in  it  at  present.  The  radiograph  taken 
by  Dr.  Cheron  brilliantly  confirmed  this  hypothesis 

"  "The  Madonna  of  the  Star'  is  also  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  x-rays  in  revealing  the  outlines  in  an 
authentic  i)icture  of  early  date,  the  figun>s  being  quite  clearly 
\isible.  Across  the  middle  of  tlu>  radiograph  there  is  a  band  of 
white  showing  that  the  original  nuist  have  been  damaged  at  this 
l)()int  and  nvstored  by  an  artist  using  modern  i>igmenls.  The 
radiograph  also  reveals  diterioration  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture, 
which  was  restored  in  comparatively  recent  times." 
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GERMANS  BADGERING  LORD  BACON 

SOME  OF  THE  ATROCITIES  with  which  Germany 
famiharized  us  during  the  war  were  ingenious  as  well  as 
brutal;  the  brutality  has  disappeared  with  the  coming 
of  peace,  but  the  atrocities  seem  to  persist.  The  London  Times 
suspects  a  Teutonic  effort  to  prove  Queen  Ehzabeth  a  Hohen- 
zollern,  tho  the  method  is  somewhat  roundabout.  Berlin 
dispatches  inform  us  that  "a  large  circle  of  literary  and  scientific 
men  and  women  at  Weimar"  listened  to  the  exposition  of  a 
theory  which  aims  to  establish  Lord  Bacon  as  the  son  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  suggestion  is  not  new,  but  the  present  expositor, 
Mrs.  Anna  Deventer  von  Kuhnow,  "described  as  a  Avriter  and 
historian  and  some  years  ago  a  practising  physician  in  New 
York,"  claims  that  "she  has  had  access  to  the  secret  archives 
of  the  new  Record  Office  in  London  and  with  her  own  eyes  had 
read  documents  Avhich  had  hitherto  been  carefully  hidden  and 
finally  almost  forgotten."  The  New  York  Times,  which  jiriuts 
the  dispatch,  gives  in  summary  the  lady's  argument: 

"According  to  these  documents,  she  says„  Queen  Elizabetli 
was  married  to  Robert  Dudley,  January  31,  1561,  in  Lord 
Pembroke's  house,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses.  The 
same  day  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  it  was  decided 
by  the  royal  mother  and  the  bridegroom  should  be  killed. 

"But  Anna  Bacon,  wife  of  Nicliolas  Bacon,  afterward  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  begged  so  touchingly  to  l)e  allowed  to 
keep  the  baby  that  Elizabeth  consented,  very  reluctantly,  on  the 
Bacons's  oath  never  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  child's  parentage. 
Later,  however,  a  rumor  of  these  occurrences  spread  in  Court 
circles  and  was  traced  to  a  certain  lady  in  waiting,  who,  with 
sixteen  other  garrulous  members  of  the  Court,  was  executed. 

"Ehzabeth's  boy  grew  up  in  the  Bacon  family,  who  had  named 
him  Francis,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  accidentally  discovered 
the  secret  of  his  parentage.  When  Elizaljeth  heard  this  she  sent 
him  away  from  England,  appointing  the  sixteen-year-old  boy 
Secretary  to  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  French  Court, 
where  Francis  remained  until  recalled  to  England  by  the  death 
of  his  foster-father  in  1579. 

"Mrs.  von  Kuhnow  further  stated  that  she  had  seen  all  the 
documents  concerni^ng  the  Bacon  family  at  about  that  time, 
but  had  found  no  record  of  the  Ijirtli  of  Francis.  In  his  'Minerva 
Britannia,'  printed  in  1G12,  Bacon  in  a  cipher  repeatedly  referred 
to  himself  as  a  prince,  the  heir  to  the  thi'oue,  and  Elizabeth's 
first-born,  said  Mrs.  von  Kuhnow,  and  she  asserted  that  Francis 
Bacon's  correspondence  with  his  foster-brother,  Anthony 
Bacon,  also  contained  much,  evidence  of  his  real  parentage. 

"The  lecturer  assured  her  audience  that  the  same  secret 
archives  in  London  contained  evidence  that  Robert,  Earl  of 
Esse.x,  whom  Elizabeth  had  executed,  was  her  second  son  by 
Dudley." 

The  London  Times  regards  the  proposition  as  a  "German 
twist"  to  the  "Bacon-Shakespeare  mj^th,"  and  adds: 

"We  do  not  know  who  first  invented  this  ridiculous  libel  on 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  a  man  of  substance  and  position,  and  on 
Ills  second  Avife,  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke.  Their 
characters  and  lives  were  known  to  all  the  world,  and  they 
had  no  secrets.  In  his  last  will,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand, 
their  illustrious  son  wrote:  'For  my  burial,  I  desire  it  may  be  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  near  St.  Albans — there  my  mother  was 
buried.'  These  words  should  satisfy  normal  persons.  But 
even  those  who  believe  Bacon  to  be  the  author  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  should  be  convinced  that  a  man  would  not  have  referred 
to  his  own  mother  as  'a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  West,'  or 
have  described  her  as  'in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.'.  None 
the  less,  the  Baconians,  doubtless  thinking  that  the  ascription  of 
royal  parentage  to  Bacon  would  strengthen  their  argument, 
elaborated  the  story.  Mrs.  Gallup,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for 
example,  in  her  'Biliteral  Cypher,'  made  Bacon  disclose  liis 
birth,  recount  the  maniage  of  his  'father,  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,'  to  the  Queen,  and  refer  to  his  'brother  the 
Earl  of  Essex.'  Many  fantastic  embroideries  have  been  added 
by  other  hands,  as,  for  instance,  that  Bacon  was  liorn  before 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen,  Essex  afterward,  that  Bacon  had  a 
congenital  malformation  which  would  have  excluded  him  from 
the  succession,  and  so  forth.  But  the  German  lady,  in  her 
credulous  dislike  of  England,  has  something  new  to  add.  She 
alleges,  as  evidence  for  the  parentage  of  Bacon,  a  document 


rescued  from  the  Record  Office  by  means  not  revealed.  The 
British  authorities,  she  asserts,  have  jealously  guarded  this 
sinister  secret.  But  German  efforts  have  now  established  that 
Shakespeare  is  Bacon,  and  Bacon  the  sou  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
We  await  with  impatience  the  crowning  discovery — that  Eliza- 
beth was  a  Hohenzollern!" 


A   YEAR   WHEN   "STRIKING   SELES 
"CAVORTED   IN   PRINT" 
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OOKS  WITHOUT  A  SMILE"  was  the  appraisal, 
stated  briefly,  of  the  output  of  1920,  which  we  re- 
produced from  an  English  source  in  our  issue  of 
January  29.  A  more  philosophical  appraisal  is  made  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evcniuq  Post,  who  looks  ujion  the  out- 
standing books  of  last  year  as  exploiting  "tAvo  very  diverse 
types  of  personality — the  personality  of  v(H-y  egoistic  egoes 
and  the  personality  of  the  crowd."  A  distinguishing  difference  is 
seen  in  the  two  countries  separated  by  the  Atlantic,  but  the  writer 
accounts  for  this  by  the  reactions  caused  by  the  differing  severities 
of  the  war.     He  says: 

"Not  within  recent  memory  have  so  many  striking  selfs 
turned,  twisted,  and  sometimes  cavorted  in  print.  It  has  been 
a  great  year  for  memoirs,  autobiographies,  letters,  but  these 
are  the  expected  maturings  of  colorful  li\'es,  altho  chance  and  the 
ending  of  Avar  have  made  the  crop  unusually  abundant.  The 
.Jameses,  the  Adamses,  Bok,  Roosevelt — here  is  personality 
enough  to  satisfy  even  a  magazine  editor.  Yet  more  significant, 
so  probably  the  scholar  Avill  feel,  are  tlfe  books  of  a  different 
character,  books  Avhich  reflect  1918-20  instead  of  the  life  of  a 
past  generation,  books  in  Avhich  Ave  feel  a  more  restless  egotism, 
a  display  of  acerbated  personality,  sparkling,  scintillating, 
glowing  greenly  under  the  influence  of  some  special  stress, 
perhaps  the  stn-ss  of  nerves  gone  twanging  after  the  tensity 
of  war. 

"Such  a  book  is  'Margot's  Diary,'  such  Avas  Repington's, 
such  are  the  last  chapters  of  Wells's  'Outline  of  History.'  Such 
a  tAvanging  of  the  chord  of  self  is  perceptible  in  a  fcAV,  a  verj'  fcAV, 
American  novels,  Ernest  Poole's  'Blind,'  perhaps,  and  the 
'Domesday  Book'  of  Masters.  But  the  vibrant  ego,  escaped 
from  couAT-ntion  and  ricocheting  across  society,  is  an  English 
manifestation  chiefly.      It  Avas  to  be  expected  after  such  a  war." 

The  personality  not  of  an  individual,  Init  of  a  crowd,  is  the 
other  feature  of  the  1920  books: 

"EA'-en  if  Ave  neglect  the  many  books  Avhose  purpose  is  the 
scientific  analysis  of  crowd  psychology,  there  are  still  poAverful 
evidences  that  this  has  been  a  prevailing  interest  of  1920. 
Wells's  history,  in  its  social  aspects,  is  a  study  of  croAvds,  racially, 
culturally,  spiritually,  economically,  determined.  That  is  its 
jchief  differentiation  from  earlier  Avorld  histories.  Mrs.  Wharton's 
'Age  of  Innocence'  is«a  notable  study  of  croAvd  psychology,  done 
creatively,  not  analytically.  Sinclak  LeAvis's  'Maiix  Street' 
owes  its  vogue  quite  as  much  to  its  successful  attempt  to  depict 
the  herd  instinct  of  the  American  small  toAvn  as  to  its  narrative 
art.  A  dozen  other  instances,  American,  most  of  them,  could 
be  added,  in  Avhich  the  personality  of  caste,  group,  profession, 
or  type  has  been  the  moving  interest  of  the  book.  The  Avar 
apparently  has  released  indiA'idualism,  especially  eccentric 
indiAddualism,  in  England;  has  in  some  oliscure  way  inci'eased 
the  consciousness  of  class,  race,  nation  in  the  United  States. 

"Pi'obably  this  difference  betAveen  Avest  and  east  of  the 
Atlantic  is  this  year  accidental.  Proliably  the  fii'eAvorks  of 
Mrs.  Asquith,  the  cracklings  under  the  luncheon-pot  of  Colonel 
Repington,  are  due.  to  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  nerves  in 
postAvar  England.  Once  CA^ery  so  often  eccentrics,  like  Cellini 
and  Casanova  and  BorroAv  and  Thoreau  and  Mary  McLane, 
are  impelled  to  unburden  themselves  of  meditations  grown  too 
pi'ickly  for  keeping.  But  the  interest  in  group  psychology, 
to  use  the  colorless  psychological  term,  is  not  so  accidental. 
Literature  seldom  does  Avhat  Ave  expect  it  to  do,  but  this  is 
precisely  what  Ave  should  have  expected  from  a  Avar  that  stiffened 
race,  class,  national  consciousness  cAeiywhere.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  this  effect  should  have  apparently  been  greatest 
in  the  land  most  remote  from  the  conflict.  As  a  nation  Ave 
belicA'ed  ourselves  devoid  of  group  distinctions.  Our  eyes 
were  suddenly-  opened.  And  uoav  we  are  pathetically  eager 
to  learn  the  psychology  of  our  unsuspected  aggregations." 
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FIGHTING   FOR    THE   LAST   WORD 
IN   ART 

SINCE  THE  "NUDE  DESCENDED  THE  STAIR"  at  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Armory  in  1913  art  has  furnished  few 
real  thrills  for  us,  remote  from  the  real  centers  where  art 
thrills  are  born.  The?  picture  painted  by  Marcel  Duchamp  drew 
people  in  regiments  to  this  exhibition  to  see  the  Nude's  curious 
acrobatic  feat.  A  painter  of  the  same  school  named  Pablo 
Picasso  has  just  now  set  London  puzzling  along  similar  lines; 
but  he  is  really  by  tliis  time 
something  of  a  back  number. 
People  call  him  a  Cubist;  but 
those  who  march  at  the  head 
of  the  procession  have  taken  up 
otlier  banners.  The  Futuiists 
who  onc(;  held  bj'  Cubism  have 
progressed  through  that  to 
Dadaism,  and  now  their  restless 
leader,  Marinetti,  has  produced 
another  ism  for  them  in  tin; 
form  of  "  Taclilism."  Whether 
he  is  preparing  the  art  world 
for  a  return  upon  itself  is  not 
yet  revealed,  but  Mr.  Bernard 
lierenson  long  ago  used  the 
term  "tactile  values"  to  de- 
s('ril)e  the  power  a  painter  has 
so  to  project  his  inuige  in  space; 
that  one  is  al)le  visually  to 
"feel  all  round"  it.  Later- 
daj'  Tactilists,  however,  eni- 
))loy  no  such  imaginative  facul- 
ties. This  newest  movement: 
iniglil  have  remained  safely  in 
the  studios  but  for  a  row  whicli 
it  seems  to  have  preci])ilaled 
with  the  Dadaists.  wlio  did  not 
relish  being  sui)])lanted.  A 
Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  all  we  know  of 
the  n(>w  t(>rror: 


THE    TEUTONIC    DADAIST 


"Tactilism,  in  the  oi)ini()ii 
of  the  Dadaists,  is  'just  rot,' 
and  in  true  Futurists'  fashion, 
for  they  are  d(>scen(lants  in  tlio 

direct  lin(>,  they  scoff  ■.\\  all  allegiance  to  their  former  leaders  and 
])oured  scorn  on  Sigjior  ]Mariiu>tti  when  he  tried  to  exi)ound  his 
gnvit  disco v<'ry  before  them. 

"Tactilisju,  it  should  bo  mentioned,  is  ail  of  toucii  whicli, 
according  to  the  Futurist  leadcT,  has  been  sadly  n(>glected  by 
inankiiul.  As  much  esthetic  and  imaginative  ])leasure,  he 
declares,  can  be  had  from  touch  as  from  sight,  smell,  or  hearing. 
Put  touching  real  things  is  iu)t  art.  There  is,  of  course,  a  plea- 
sure in  holding  a  cold  stone  to  the  forehead  and  breast,  a  i)leasure 
in  feeling  tlu;  waves  curl  and  beat  on  the  body  or  in  a  hot  bath. 
Put  Tactilism  has  not  really  Jinything  to  do  with  these  matters. 
At  least  they  are  only  the  beginning.  INlarinetti  arranges  objects 
which,  touched  successively,  tell  a  whole  story  just  as  a  poem  or  a 
sonata,  unfolds  itself. 

"Tims  he  hiid  scpiare  inches  of  dilTerenf  kinds  of  clothes  to 
r(>present  the  lightness  and  gaiety  of  the  French  people  which  is 
conveyed  to  senses  and  bniin  by  touch.  When  one  comes  to  a 
strip  of  sihcr  j)a|)er  one  knows  on(>  is  crossing  th(>  Seine,  while 
a  score  of  oth(>r  i)laces  and  impressions  of  the  capital,  including 
the  bustle  of  traflic.  are  sui)i)()se(I  to  be  conveyed  by  brushing  the 
lingers  over  clothes  of  dilTerent  texture^ — at  l(>ast  to  those  whos(> 
nervous  systems  are  ju-operly  organized. 

"To  all  this  'rubl)isir  i\\o  Dadaists,  who  mixki)  nnisic  with 
combs  in  schoolboy  fashion  aiul  preti-nd  at  least  to  gaze  en- 
rapliired  at  smndges  of  color  quitt^  unlike  anything  (>xc«'i)t  an 
accid«>nt.  objected  vioh'iitly  diu'ing  ^Marinetti's  speech.  Both 
sides,  Jiowever,  are  quite  content  so  to  fight,  for  in  that  way 
they  make  all  the  more  uoise  in  the  world." 


Tlio  (^oriuaii  aposllc  of  tlio  new  art  tarVis  his  I)roa(l-  and  nicat-carfls 
on  tlui  canvas  among  otlicr  otlds  and  ends,  including  a  patcli  of 
ncar-siltv  (nacli  Scidc).  _n.  o.  Binder  in  Jiiocnd  (Munich). 


The  Times  discovers  editorially  that  Tactilism  even  in  ]SIari- 
netti's  sense  is  about  the  oldest  new  thing  art  could  furnish. 
"No  doubt  the  Greek  Hedonists  'discovered'  the  notion,  and  it 
must  have  been  kno-mi  to  Sardanapalus  and  pale  Semiramis." 
Tlie  Times  hints  to  a  conspiracy  to  cause  agitation  outside  the 
inner  circle; 

"Doubtless  by  arrangement,  those  other  posing  mystificators, 
the  Dadaists,  pretend  to  be  disturbed  by  TactiHsm.  They  say 
it  is  foolish,  in  which  case  it  is  the  same  thing  as  Dadaism.  That 
Zurich-born  progeny  of  a  sjmdicate,  Fi-ench,  German,  Spanish, 

and  whatnot,  has  been  declared 
officially  by  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Dadaists,  Francis 
Picabia,  to  mean  nothing  in 
the  world,  'absolutely  noth- 
ing.' That  being  the  case,  why 
does  it  squeak  and  gibber  so 
much?  If  it  would  take  up 
'TactiHsm'  and  drop  all  other 
forms  ])y  which  it  amuses  itself 
and  bores  the  world,  the  world 
would  be  much  obliged." 

If  the  past  ten  years  have 
not  yet  informed  some  of  those 
eager  pilgrims  to  the  Armory 
what  Mr.  Duchamp  was  about 
they  may  or  may  not  learn 
something  from  IVIr.  Wjndham 
Lewis,  who  interprets  his  friend 
Picasso  for  the  London  Daily 
Mail.  !Mr.  Lewis  will  be  re- 
membered for  adding  to  the 
horrors  of  war  by  publishing 
Blast,  but  after  two  numbers 
gave  up  competition  with  the 
guns.  Now  h(>  shows  his 
London  public  how  it  may 
"converse  usefully"  about 
such  i)ainters: 


"The  (piestion  that  almost 
any  member  of  the  English 
public  would  inevitably  ask 
Picasso  (whose  Cubist  paint- 
ings are  now  being  exhibited 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  Lon- 
don) if  he  or  she  met  him 
woidd  be:  'Do  you  really  see 
things  like  that,  Mr.  Picasso?' 
For  this  member  of  the  public  would  say  to  himself:  'Since  a 
picture  is  an  imitation  of  nature  (artistically  \intidy,  it  is 
tru(\  and  "hand-done,"  that  being  where  the  art  comes  in, 
olherwis(>  it  would  be  a  photograph),  and  since  this  painter 
shows  us  what  he  calls  a  Wonum  sitting  in  an  Armchair,  whereas 
it  is  clearly  nothing  of  the  sort  (tlio  what  it  is  1  can  not  tell), 
therefore,  evidently  when  Picasso  and  myself  examine  a  lady 
sitting  in  an  armchair  we  must  see  very  dilYerent  things.' 

"Well,  first  of  all,  Picasso's  eyes  assimilate  exactly  Avhat  his 
(probably  fair)  questioner's  eyes  assimilate  when  confronted 
by  a  lady  sitting  in  an  armchair.  Did  he  see  things  in  the  sense 
in  which  his  questioner  implied  that  he  might,  he  could  not  get 
about  the  town;  he  could  get  through  no  door,  and  he  would 
tumble  down  (>very  flight  of  steps  he  came  to,  and  incessantly 
hurtle  into  people  he  met  in  the  street.  Yet  we  know  that  lu> 
does  none  of  these  things. 

"Picasso,  just  as  you  do,  sees  the  lady  sitting  in  the  chair. 
15ul  his  eye  at  onc*>  begins  a  delicate  play  with  the  lines  and 
masses  of  this  lady.  The  actual  phenomena  of  nature  are  so 
much  clay  to  be  attacked,  reshaped,  emphasized  by  his  eye. 

"Nature  is  not  a  formless  mass  to  him:  it  is  a  mass  full  of  rich 
suggestions  for  his  brush  or  pencil.  But  it  is  a  world  arrang(Ml 
by  luiture  for  practical  purpos(>s,  for  the  purposes  of  getting 
through  doors,  descemling  and  a.scending  stairs,  eating — and 
l)ainting,  and  not  arrangi-d  for  the  d(>lectation  of  his  eye.  His 
eye,  and  subsequently  his  lunish  and  jxmi,  rearrange  it  into  the 
.syntlu>sis  of  a  world  wlier«>  these  necessities  do  not  control  the 
.settling  and  shaping  of  the  lines  and  masses." 


THE   CHURCHES   VS.  THE   OPEN   SHOP 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  the  united  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  largest  Protestant  denomination 
have  united  with  labor  in  condemnation  of  the  open- 
shop  movement,  and  a  definite  issue  between  thousands  of 
manufacturers  and  employers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  official 
spokesmen  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  other  has  apparently 
been  raised.  The  tides  of  controversy  i-un  high.  It  is  charged 
by  the  supporters  of  the  so-called  "Ameiiean  plan"  of  employ- 
ment that  the  Church,  in  thus  taking  up  the  program  of  labor, 
is  interfering  in  matters  entirely  beyond  its  concern.  But  a 
Methodist  minister  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  insists  that  "anything  that  has  a  broad 
bearing  upon  humanity,  Uke  hom's  of  labor,  working  conditions, 
and  rates  of  pay,  is  the  business  of  the  Church."  With  this 
\-iew  of  their  duty  in  mind,  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and 
Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Chiirches  of  Christ  in 
America,  the  social  department  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  and  the  social-service  committee  of  the  JMethodist 
Church  have  issued  statements  upholding  labor's  contention 
that  the  open  shop,  or  "American  plan  of  employment,"  is  in 
reality  but  a  camouflaged  campaign  for  a  closed  shop,  "a  shop 
closed  against  members  of  the  union" — and  warning  us  of  dire 
perils  should  it  be  established.  Any  such  step,  we  are  told,  must 
occasion. alarm,  and  Christian  leaders,  "listening  to  the  rumbles 
of  distant  thunder,"  point  to  conditions  in  Europe  as  a  warning 
example  of  what  may  happen  here  should  a  crisis  be  evoked  by 
the  present  agitation.  While  advocates  of  the  "American  plan" 
contend  that  the  laborer  will  be  free  to  work  when  and  where 
and  for  whom  he  pleases,  the  Church  replies  that  the  movement 
for  the  open  shop  will  mean  the  return  to  wage  slavery  and  the 
loss  of  aU  that  has  been,  and  may  be,  gained  from  collective 
bargaining.  There  is  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  destroy  organized  labor,  says  the  Federal- 
Council  statement,  and  "any  such  attempt  must  be  viewed  with 
apprehension  by  fair-minded  people."  To  pledge  a  man  against 
affiliation  with  a  ixnion,  we  are  told,  "is  as  unfair  and  inimical 
to  economic  freedom  and  to  the  interest  of  society  as  is  corre- 
sponding coercion  exercised  by  labor  bodies  in  behalf  of  the  closed 
shop."     Therefore, 

"It  seems  incumbent  upon  Chi-istian  employers  to  scrutinize 
carefullj'  any  movement,  however  plausible,  which  is  likely  to 
result  in  denying  to  the  workers  such  affiliation  as  will  in  their 
judgment  best  safeguard  their  interests  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare and  to  precipitate  disastrous  industrial  conflicts  at  a  time 
when  the  country  needs  good  will  and  cooperation  between 
employers  and  employees."  ~ 

In  the  Catholic  statement  likewise  is  found  the  conviction 
that  the  present  drive  is  not  merely  against  the  closed  shop, 
"but  against  unionism  itself,  and  particularly  against  collective 
bargaining.  .  .  .  Should  it  succeed  in  the  measure  that  its 
proponents  hope,  it  Avill  thrust  far  into  the  ranks  of  the  under- 
paid body  of  American  working  people."     So 

"To  aim  now  at  putting  into  greater  subjection  the  workers 
in  industry  is  blind  and  foolhardy.  The  radical  movements 
and  disturbances  in  Europe  ought  to  hold  a  lesson  for  the 
employers  of  America.  And  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  raised  in  the  endeavor  to  drive  this  lesson  home." 

Warning  is  also  uttered  by  the  Federation  for  Social  Service 
of  the  jNIethodist  Church.  In  a  statement  prepared  for  that  body 
by  its  secretary.  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward,  and  its  president.  Bishop 


Francis  J.  McConneU,  we  are  told  that  when  we  consider  what 
has  happened  in  the  steel  industry  it  seems  "quite  clear  that 
the  success  of  the  present  open-shop  campaign  would  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  closed  shop — closed  against  union  labor, 
and  would  return  large  numbers  of  wage-earners  to  the  living 
standards  of  sweated  industries."     Furthermore — 

"In  the  light  of  what  is  now  happening  in  certain  local  mining 
districts  in  West  Virginia,  we  regard  it  as  certain  that  the  con- 
summation of  this  open-shop  campaign  will  perpetuate  and 
increase  chaos,  anarchy,  and  warfare  in  our  industrial  life,  will 
intolerably  delay  the  development  of  constitutional  democracy 
in  industry,  which  the  churches  have  declared  to  be  the  Christian 
method  of  industrial  control." 

The  whole  open-shop  campaign  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
hoodoo  us,  thinks  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian), 
which  says  it  is  "simply  audacious  presumption  upon  the  ignor- 
ance or  the  indifference  of  the  masses  of  the  American  people 
to  call  their  objective  'the  American  principle  of  employment.'" 
In  the  opinion  of  The  New  World  (Catholic),  . 

"The  fight  is  against  organized  labor,  no  more,  no  less.  If 
an  applicant  for  work  must  pledge  himself  against  joining  a 
union,  or  a  union  man  is  refused  employment,  or  a  man  who, 
while  employed,  joins  a  union  and  is  discharged,  we  may  be 
pardoned  from  regarding  this  as  the  great  boon  of  the  open  shop. 
This  is  about  the  type  of  freedom  we  might  expect  in  Russia." 

It  is  time  that  the  Church  entered  into  this  particular  con- 
troversy, thinks  the  Sioux  City  Daily  Tribune,  which  rejoices 
that  no  longer  can  it  be  called  a  "namby-pamby  institution, 
timorously  shunning  all  conflict."  Opposition  to  the  "American 
plan"  is  welcomed,  for,  in  the  opinion  of  this  newspaper,  "the 
closed  shop  has  become  firmly  entrenched  in  the  American 
industry,  and  its  removal  would  be  attended  by  all  the  pain  and 
danger  of  a  major  surgical  operation." 

But  The  Manufacturers'  Record  argues  that  the  open-shop 
movement  is  not  against  labor,  as  Church  statements  would 
have  us  believe.  Furthermore,  the  Federal  Council,  as  an 
organized  attempt  to  represent  the  entire  Protestant  churches, 
is  "without  excuse  for  existence,"  we  are  told,  and,  therefore — 

"It  has  no  right  to  speak  for  the  religious  life  of  this  country, 
and  its  attempt  to  influence  the  nation  against  the  open-shop 
movement  is  an  insult  to  the  business  people  of  this  country 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  and  whose  religious  convictions, 
we  venture  to  say,  are  founded  on  a  deeper  religious  life  than 
those  who  undertake  to  direct  this  organization  in  the  hope  of 
developing  an  ecclesiastical  autocracy  such  as  that  on  which  men 
of  the  same  spu-it  threw  away  .?9,Oo6,000  of  other  people's  money 
in  their  effort  to  build  up  the  Interchurch  World  Movement. 

"The  open-shop  movement  is  a  movement  for  the  freedom 
of  a  man  to  work  untrammeled  by  the  diet«,tes  of  radical  labor- 
leaders.  It  is  the  only  basis  on  which  there  can  be  freedom  and 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  indi\ddual  employee 
or  employer.  The  aggressive  leadership  of  rank  sociaUstic 
labor-union  men  in  trj-ing  to  destroy  the  open-shop  right  of  every 
man  to  work  when  and  where  he  pleases  and  for  whom  he 
pleases,  and  the  right  of  an  employer  to  employ  whom  he  pleases 
unbossed  by  an  unprincipled  gang  of  radical  walking  delegates, 
must  be  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  safety  and  the 
permanency  of  this  Government." 

These  church  attacks  on  the  open-shop  campaign  are  not 
lehshed  in  all  church  circles;  we  find  The  Presbyterian  of  the 
South  (Richmond"),  for  instance,  declaring  that  "this  is  a  matter 
of  business,  which  the  Church  or  a  Council  representing  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with." 
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"WHY    IS   A    BISHOP?" 

SIMPLY  BE(\VUSE  TUPJ  CHURCH  "must  have  some  one 
to  go  around  and  say  grace  at  V)anquets,"  was  the  answer 
one  rector  made  to  this  query  in  a  moment  of  levity.  But 
the  question  is  one  which  lias  been  very  seriously  debated  uf 
late  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  religious  journals  of  several  denomina- 
tions, and  in  the  secndar  daily  and  weekly  press — the  above 
caption  apix'ariiig  more  than  once  in  Ihe  heal-'.ines.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  in  these  difficult  and  critical  times  the  Church  re- 
quires more  of  its  leaders  than  the 
personal  piety  enjoined  by  Ihe 
Apostle.  The  discussion,  of  course, 
is  called  forth  largely  by  the  death 
of  Bishop  Burch  and  the  election 
of  William  T.  Manning  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  iinportant  and  con- 
spicuous I'rotestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  New  Yoi-k.  But  n(>w 
occasions  teach  new  duties  to  bish- 
ops of  more  than  out;  denomina- 
tion. "Thedayof  tlioold-fashicmed 
bishoj)  will)  his  })ag  of  'sugar-stick' 
sermons  is  ])ast,"'  said  Bishop 
Nicholson,  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  not  long  ago  in  Clii- 
cago.  In  lh(!  last  cnght  years  the 
character  of  th(^  Methodist  (•()isco- 
pacy  has  b(>en  changed  comph>tely, 
he  explained.  "Bishops  used  to  Ixi 
selected  for  their  pulj)it  qualities, 
for  their  abilitj-  as  preachers;  the 
modern  ])islH)i)  must  be  both  a 
man  of  God  and  a  busim^ss  man, 
an  administrator." 

The  vacancy  in  the  Episcopalian 
diocese  of  New  York  brought  from 
The  Litdng  dhurch  (Milwaukee)  a 
demand  for  bishops  who  are  "lead- 
ers," who  may  make  mistakes  in 
leadership,  but  who  will  not  "drift" 
or  "play  safe."  It  brought  from 
The  Chnrchvian  (New  York)  whatalay  (^ditor  calls  "the  most  re- 
markable editorial  to  appear  in  a  rf>ligious  journal  in  years."  Tlic 
Churchman,  in  brief,  declared  that  New  York  would  get  an 
effi(^ient,  conscHtrated  man  for  its  new  bishop,  but  would  not  get 
what  it  really  needs,  a  glowing  leader,  w.-dded  ti>  poverty,  with  a 
vision  and  a  clear  call  from  (iod,  a  new  !.,oyola  or  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  who  could  tell  not  only  N«>w  York,  but  the  whole  war- 
embittered  world  how  to  satisfy  its  "great  religious  hunger"  l»y 
the  simph>  gospel  of  (^lirist's  Kingdom  of  Mrotherly  Love.  In 
a  Fifth  Aveinie  church,  an  Kpiscopalian  reetor  formally  sub- 
mitted a  "bishop's  platfortu"  pledging  the  ideal  bislu)i)  to  social 
reform  and  the  modernization  of  church  creeds  and  worship. 
Eren  the  Now  York  dailies  took  part,  Mr.  Hearst's  Amniran 
calling  loudly  for  an  "American"  bish  jp  for  an  American  city. 

Dr.  Manning,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was  born 
in  England  and  canu'  to  this  country  at  th(>  age  of  sixte(>n. 
D(>spite  the  Hearst  opposition  to  a  "British"  bishop — or  j)er- 
haps  partly  because  of  it — he  was  chosen  by  the  diocesan  con- 
v(>ntion.  Tli(>  jnost.  important  (>ffect  of  his  eh>ction,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  an  added  in\i»elus  to  church  union.  The  bishoiwlect 
has  h'd  this  movement  within  the  Prott'stant  Episcopal  Church. 
He  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled  "The  Call  to  Unity," 
in  which  ho  outlin«>s  a  vision  of  "a  Christianity  united  by  a  coni- 
tuon  bond  under  the  leadershii)  of  Christ."  He  declar(>s  that 
"our  divisions  are  not  only  waste  and  folly,  they  are  sin."  lie 
predicts    that    unity    will    finally   (^ome,    imt    "by    way    of   sub- 
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mis.sion  or  absorption  of  others  into  any  one  of  the  existing 
communions.  It  wiU  come'  by  concord,  not  by  conquests;  by 
mutual  and  equal  fellowship,  not  by  'unconditicmal  surrender.'" 
The  Chi(rch>H<iii  is  convinced  that  the  new  bishop  •Will  make  a 
signal  contribution  to  the  work  of  church  unity,  first  in  his 
diocese  and  next  throughout  the  whole  Church  in  America." 
Dr.  jSIanning,  we  are  told,  was  not  elected  "because  of  his 
winning  personal  qualities  or  his  adrainistrati\-e.  ability."  The 
Concordat,  an  arrangement  with  the  Congregational  Church 
by  which  the  clergA^men  of  the  two  churches  can  stand  on  some- 
thing Uke  an  equal  footing,  '"had 
not  a  little  to  do  with,  making  Dr. 
Manning  Bishop  of  New  York": 

"He  saved  the  Concordat. 
Whatever  the  Concordat  may  be 
worth,  the  man  who  fought  for  it. 
as  did  Dr.  ]\Ianning,  can  be  trusted 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  that  venture 
of  faith  into  some  program  of 
church  unity  upon  which  the  Epis- 
copal Church  nuist  enter  in  this 
generat  ion.  Low  churchmen,  broad 
clmrchmen,  and  churchmen  with- 
out labels  voted  for  Dr.  Manning 
becausf^  they  lielieved  that  ho  had 
the  courage  'to  do  .something'  in 
the  cause  of  imity  besides  talking 
about  it." 

The  Chiirchmiiii  thus  finds  a  def- 
inite reason  for  congratulating  the 
church  on  the  bisliop  thai  is  to  be. 
Let  us  turn  to  its  editorial  vision 
of  an  ideal  liishop  of  New  York 
which  appeared  just  before  the 
ilection.  Such  a  bishoj).  it  admits, 
•'doesn't  e.xist."  "At  the  close  of 
the  war,"  it  begins.  Christian 
people  and  clergy  were  praying 
passionately  for  "a  new  world." 
He;iction  may  have  been  natural 
enough  for  the  world  in  general, 
"but  it  was  not  natural  for  the 
ministers  of  Christ  to  forget  the 
A  ision  that  was  bought  with  the 
blood  of  ;}(MKK),(XK)  brothers  or  more"— 

"Clear  as  a  flaming  beacon  it  is  written  in  the  Gospels  that 
we  ought  to  love.  Since  the  war  tln-re  has  been  given  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  the  most  romantic,  chivalrous  adventure  for 
humanity  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  men.  What  .seared  the 
romanct>  in  our  lu'arts".'  Who  have  been  talking  loudest  during 
the  ])ast  two  years'/  People  who  are  afrai<l.  In  the  babel  of 
mtTchants'  associations,  national  civic  federations,  patriotic 
.societies,  not  a  whisper  has  Ju'cn  heard  that  sounded  like  St. 
Francis  or  Loyola.  Those  who  sh(»uld  have  uttered  the  beati- 
tudi^s  were  dumb." 

And  what  has  this  to  do  with  a  Bishop  of  New  York'.' 

"The  next  Bishop  of  New  York  must  build  the  cathedral, 
we  are  told.  A  cathedral  is  the  last  thing  which  this  great  city 
ne«'ds.  It  is  filled  with  stone,  and  brick,  and  mortar.  Is  there 
religion  enough  among  us  to  1h>  housed  in  a  mighty  nave'.'  If 
we  have  the  Gospel,  a  tent  will  serve  our  ne(>ds.  If  we  do  not 
trust  Christ,  cathedrals  are  only  a  mockery.  And  we  do  not 
trust  him.  We  put  our  trust  where  civilization  is  staking  its 
confidence — in  the  powiT  of  money! 

"A  bishop  who  will  wed  poverty  woidd  make  a  glowing  leader. 
1U>  would  not  get  nioney  for  missions  or  great  clun-ches,  or  i)arish 
hou.ses  and  charity;  but  he  might  get  .something  which  money 
has  not  brought  us — h(>  would  get  the  ear  of  millions  of  his 
brothers  who  want  to  be  told  how  we  can  speed  the  Kingdom  of 
(iod.  dry  our  tears,  and  fill  our  h(>arts  with  confidence  and  hope. 
Money  is  the  one  power  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  do  without. 
No  Church  has  ever  beli(>ved  that,  except  the  early  (^hurch  and 
tlu>  monastic  movements  in   thiir  vears  of  light.     Money   can 
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not  save  the  American  people,  or  bring  in  a  better  world.  If 
New  York  would  i>ut  her  trust  in  Clirist,  we  should  not  need 
to  worry  about  budgets  for  missions.  The  whole  world  would 
take  note  of  the  wondrous  thing  and  fall  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

"The  ci\-ilization  that  is  strugghng  for  its  life  to-day  is  more 
afraid  of  the  Gospel  than  of  all  the  forces  of  e%il  put  together. 
The  people  who  love  the  world  as  it  is  are  afraid  that  the  Church 
will  apprehend  Chi-ist.  Xew  York  needs  a  bishop  who  will  go 
forward  penniless  to  seek  him.  Xew  York  has  not  exprest  a 
desire  for  such  a  bishop.  New  York  would  be  panic-stricken 
should  God  send  him  to  her." 


(( 


THE 


K 


TO   HELP   THE   BROTHER   IN   PRISON 


I 


' '  '^  WAS  IN  PRISON,  and  ye  visited  me  not,"  is  a  con- 
demnation that  the  Church  may  have  earned  at  times. 
In  earlier  days  the  man  Avho  went  behind  the  bars  was 
lost  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  the  world.  A  few  evangelists  might 
attempt  to  teach  him  the  error  of  his  ways  and  offer  him  spiritual 
comfort,  but  to  'the  organized  Church,  generally  speaking,  he  was 
beyond  the  pale.  That  attitude  toward  the  imprisoned  sinner 
has  changed  in  recent  years,  and  various  religious  agencies 
have  set  about  not  oulj'  to  improve  the  convict's  general  environ- 
ment, but  also  to  bring  him  a  message  of  cheer  and  spiritual 
inspiration.  Another  effort  in  this  direction  is  being  made  in 
Atlanta,  where,  according  to  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples), 
several  ministers  have  formed  the  Chiu-ches'  Prison  Association 
to  watch  over  the  spiritual  weUare  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  in  that  citj".  One  of  tlie  considerations  behind  the 
movement,  we  are  told,  was  that  the  prisoner  woidd  receive 
more  help  from  the  religious  organization  that  influenced  him  in 
childhood  than  from  some  society  whose  vocabulary  is  strange 
and  which  awakens  in  him  no  memories  of  other  and  better  day^. 
A  study  of  the  denominational  preferences  was  made,  and  i)roves 
interesting.     We  are  told  that — 

"Nearly  every  religious  denomination  has  brethi'en  in  this 
prison.  The  largest  number,  551,  claim  affiliation  with  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  Kuuian  Catholics  have  483,  and  the 
Methodists  the  third  largest  number,  348.  The  Holiness 
Church,  whose  members  profess  to  be  beyond  sin,  have  two 
members  who  seem  to  ha^'e  been  mistaken  in  their  assurances. 
Even  so  young  a  denomination  as  the  Christian  Scientists  have 
9  of  their  brethren  in  this  prison.  The  study  of  the  prison- 
ers by  age  is  also  significant.  Under  twenty  years  of  age  there 
are  195;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  850;  between  thirty  and 
forty,  4GG;   between  forty  and  fifty,  245;   and  over  fifty,  142." 

The  work  of  the  churches  is  di\ided  into  two  general  divisions: 
one  for  the  prisoners  in  confinement  and  the  other  for  those  who 
are  released.     But — 

"The  first  and  most  obvious  thing  is  the  personal  visit  on 
the  part  of  some  Christian  person.  It  is  the  hope  that  many 
religious  men  in  Atlanta  may  take  under  their  spiritual  care 
some  person  of  the  same  denomination.  Besides  visitation, 
there  is  correspondence,  and  a  much  larger  circle  will  be  enlisted 
to  write  lettcirs.  These  letters  will  open  up  personal  problems 
and  give  much  ethical  advice  and  religious  instruction 

"The  churches  will  hope  also  to  cooperate  with  the  prison 
night  school  in  i)roviding  occasional  lectures.  IMen  who  are 
pursuing  liigher  studies  in  the  night  scliools  often  need  books 
which  they  can  not  procure.  These  books  will  be  furnished  so 
that  no  ambitious  man  will  be  compelled  to  lose  entirely  the 
years  which  he  spends  in  confinement  in  expiation  of  his  offenses 
against  the  law. 

"The  work  for  the  discharged  jjrisoner  is  even  more  urgent, 
for  it  is  in  this  period  that  so  many  men  with  good  intentions 
slip  back  again  into  the  evil  ways  of  the  i)ast.  Prison  discipline 
is  not  always  conducive  to  tlie  formation  of  strong,  self-reliant 
character.  These  men  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided 
with  positions  and  surrounded  with  brotherly  oversight  until 
they  get  firmly  fixt  in  these  positions. 

"The  families  of  prisoners  are  also  the  subjects  of  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  churches.  ISIany  people  come  to  Atlanta  to 
visit  their  loved  ones  in  the  prison.  The  churches  will  endeavor 
to  locate  these  people  wisely  and  look  after  their  needs." 


GOLDEN   RULE"    PRESCRIBED 
FOR  BUSINESS 

EAD  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT,  and  go  back 
to  work,"  a  Western  business  pubUcation  sternly 
advises  "big  business"  and  the  "laboring  classes"  if 
tlie\-  would  relieve  the  present  economic  distress.  What  may  be 
termed  the  great  default  is  due,  some  business  leaders  are  now 
asserting,  not  only  to  sharp  changes  in  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the  upset  caused  by  the  war,  but  as  well  to  broken 
contracts,  loss  of  faith,  and  an  overweening  desire  for  wealth. 
The  Presbyterian  Advance,  one  of  several  rebgious  papers  con- 
cerned over  the  situation,  hears  that  more  than  $250,000,000 
has  been  lost  by  business  during  the  past  few  months  because  of 
"loose  contracts,"  and  that  broken  pledges  include  millions' 
worth  with  foreign  governments.  The  situation  is  rendered  the 
more  acute  by  the  closing  of  shoe-  and  cotton-factories  and  woolen- 
mills,  strikes  in  the  coal-fields,  restrictions  in  certain  branches  of 
industry,  and  the  consequent  additions  to  the  already  long  list 
of  unemployed,  much  of  which  trouble,  it  is  claimed,  could  have 
been  prevented  by  an  honorable  observance  of  ordinary  obUga- 
tions.  Political  changes,  it  is  asserted,  will  effect  some  reUef; 
but  leading  business  men  themselves  urge  that  the  real  remedy 
does  not  lie  in  political  method  but  in  the  general  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  Following  his  election  as  president  of  the 
Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Club,  Oliver  M.  Fisher,  a  shoe-manu- 
facturer of  Newton,  ISIass.,  said,  according  to  the  press,  that  on 
account  of  its  success  this  country  has  been  "the  wonder  of  the 
world,"  but  that  "we  have  lost  the  balance  and  have  given  far 
more  attention  to  the  material  side  of  hfe  than  its  importance 
warrants."  We  are,  he  said,  "becoming  an  irreligious  people, 
which  means  an  irresponsible  people,  responsible  to  neither  God 
nor  man.  We  are  stiU  following  the  same  tactics  as  we  did  in 
the  war,  but  for  personal  greed."  There  is  no  respect  for  pledges 
abroad,  tho  "it  is  most  essential  to  preserve  the  highest  standard 
of  business  ethics  in  foreign  trade  as  in  domestic  commerce." 
We  must  recognize  that — 

"Our  whole  commercial  structure  rests  upon  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  and  they  in  turn  upon  solemn  moral  and  religious 
obhgations.  If  our  country  is  to  endure  it  must  rest  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  truth,  and  simple  honesty  in  our 
dealings  with  other  nations.  The  backgi-ound  of  a  religious  life 
will  make  our  contracts  sacred,  all  obhgations  binding.  We  can 
talk  about  prosperity,  but  prosperity  is  of  little  account  and 
can  not  exist  without  a  fine  sense  of  honor  and  an  endm-ing 
respect  for  our  obligations— in  other  words,  the  maintenance  of 
good  faith.  We  all  w^ant  prosperity,  but  our  honor  is  more 
irnportant.  Indeed,  real  permanent  prosperity  is  impossible 
Avithout  honor.  We  need  a  deeper  religious  conviction  under- 
lying every  walk  of  life." 

It  "  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in.  the  time  of  the  Pilgrims  or  in 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  that  godhness  is  profitable  for  this  hfe  as 
well  as  for  that  to  come,"  comments  The  Christian  Work  (New 
York).  The  Presbyterian  Advance  quotes  F.  H.  Barker,  an 
official  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  as  saying  that 
"loose  ])usiness  practises"  manifest  "a  surprizing  lack  of  moral 
fiber."  This  indicates,  says  the  Presbyterian  weekly,  "that, 
Avhen  put  to  the  test,  the  business  world  seems  not  to  have  de- 
veloped such  a  high  moral  sense  as  was  supposed  to  exist  therein, 
and  that  the  need  of  that  Httle  worid— it  is  'httle'  when  com- 
pared with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  race— is  good,  old-fashioned 
religion."  The  Seattle  Business  Chronicle  suggests  "an  old- 
fashioned  religious  revival  and  a  baptism  of  pentecostal  fla-e. 
A  httle  more  regard  for  the  sacredness  of  contract  and  then  a 
lot  of  self-denial  and  intelligent  expenditure  of  both  time  and 
money.  Kick  out  the  sociological  quacks,  read  the  Sermon  on 
the  JNIount,  and  go  back  to  work.  All  will  yet  be  well— for 
those  who  survive."  Now,  tliese  "hard-headed,  cold-blooded 
busmess  men"  admit  that  former  standards  have  broken  down, 
observes  The  Lutheran,  and  "they  say  that  to  depend  upon  these 
standards  for  guidance  is  to  fail,  even  of  material  success." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


BEANS 

^'TH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


CAMDEN.  N.  J.U.S 


£,.! 


"■    ">*Dt     MARK     BEolSHWfO 


What  makes  them  so  wholesome? 

Campbell's  Beans  are  so  digestible  that  people 
frequently  ask  us  how  we  make  them  so.  They 
are  slow-cooked.  This  means  more  than  just 
thoroughly  cooked,  h  means  that  Campbell's 
method  produces  beans  so  readily  assimilated 
by  the  digestive  system  that  they  are  beneficial, 
invigorating  food,  both  for  youngsters  and 
grown-ups.    And  a  food  they  like! 

2  cans  for  25c 


ICxii'pt  wrvl  111   M  i-^i--;iii|>i   Kixrr  .iihI  hi  I  ^iikhI.i 


BEANS 
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LOO'A  J^OTi  ^fx\i  7llD^As^\0-VJ'A\-t^  L>\£J iCL 


CURRENT     -     POET  RY 


rw^IlE  NATION  divides  its  poetry  prize 
"*  between  James  Rorty  and  Roy  Helton. 
Both  are  satirical  of  the  world  to-day. 
Mr.  Helton  with  less  bitterness.  We  can 
xKjt  give  space  to  both,  so  choose  the 
shorter.  "F.  P.  A."  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  oi)ines  that  "each  of  the  winners 
ought  to  split  their  winnings  with  Mr. 
Vachel  Lindsay": 

MAY  JONES  TAKES  THE  AIK 

By  Hoy  Helton 

Miij  .lonos  of  Gilbert  Street  is  walking  into  town. 
Dead  Vyaw  Mcliolas.  wailinp:  for  your  crown! 
I  ivc  Hill   HoliciizolliTii  cliopplug  cedars  down! 
Turn  heads,  how  heads!      Divers  of  the  sea, 
l{ise  from  your  i)«irl-heds  and  twist  your  backs 

with  ine! 
Hen  I    hacks.    Hayed   backs,    backs   of  black   and 

hrown  — 
May   .tones  of  Filbert   Street  is   walking  inio 


Silkworms  crawling;  for  her  dimpled  knees! 
China  winds  that  twist  the  berry-trees! 
Lilies  of  the  valley — hiding  from  the  becs^ 
.Savins;  up  a  drop  of  gold  to  kiss  her  silver  gown! 
May  .lones  of  Filbert   Street  is  questinR  into 
town! 

Eve  in  the  garden  talking  to  the  snake. 

Spare  a  bite  of  apple  core,  for  your  daughter's 

sake! 
C'aisar,  spare  the  men  of   (Jaul   lest  time's  heart 

should  break! 
David   Iving,  bo  heedful  what  dark-haired  wives 

you  take. 
What  proud  sons  and  girls  j  on  get  to  jjass  youf 

beauty  down! 
May  Jones  of   Filbert   Street  is   walking   into 

town! 

Proud  queens,  old  queens,  pale  and  dead  and  fair. 
Who  will  )k'  waiting  to  match  her  beauty  tliere." 
Tiic  night  is  nailed  aloft   with  gold — the  wind  is 

on  her  hair, 
And  love  is  searching  through  her  eyes;  if  time 

lias  love  to  spare 
Bring  love!     Show  love!     Kaise  it  like  a  crown! 
May   .Tones  of   Filbert   Street    is  walking  into 

town! 

Nations  arc  marching.     Cities  yet  unseen 
Roar  on  the  pavements  where  her  feet  have  h(>en : 
New  worlds!     Wise  worlds!     Worlds  all  gold  and 

green! 
This  is    your  birthnight.     Kain  your    spkMulors 

down! 
.May   .Jones   of   Filbert   Street  is   walking   into 

town. 


Tiii;sK  lines  in  the  New  York  Evening 

1'(ihL    dedicated    to    Humor    set    i\w    feet 

dancing,     and     do     a    double     service     in 

appealing    to    tlie    sen.ses    as    well    as    the 

iriin<l. 

HUMOR 

By  Lauha  Benet 

\  fairy  dances 
In  upland  pastures, 
I'icking  tart  crab-apples. 
Swinging  low; 
Twisted  and  grecui, 
Klfin-mouthed.  lean. 
His  feet  may  be  chained 
They  are  never  slow. 

He  slyly  jjeeps  under 
Bushes  of  wonder, 
Hunts  for  thistles 
In  hedgerow  trees 


And  straight  thereafter 
Tickles  to  laughter 
Solemn  asses 
On  bended  knees. 

Where  his  sharp  wits  go 
Occasions  grow. 
The  blind  see  meadows 
Of  waving  corn; 
Men  mazed  with  talking 
Find  lost  hopes  walking 
AVhen  he  con.iures  roses 
Out  of  a  thorti. 

The  Sitwells,  tkree  or  four  brothers  and 
sisters  who  write  poetry,  have  created  a 
kind  of  school  among  English  poetry 
"fans"  of  to-day.  The  Athenoium  (Lon- 
don) shows  that  the  sister  has  humor: 

ON  THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN 
ASPIRATIONS 

By  Edith  Sitwell 

"In  the  reign  of  King  .Tames  I.,  the  aged  Coun- 
tess of met  her  death,  at  the  age   of  a 

himdred  and  forty  years,  through  falling  from  an 
apple-tree." — Chronicles  of  the  Times. 

In  the  cold   wind,   towers  grind   round, 
Turning,  turnii»g,  on  the  ground; 

In  among  the  plains  of  corn 
liach  tower  seemed  a  unicorn. 

Beneath  a  sad  umbrageous  tree 
.lane  the  goose-girl  I  could  see, 

But  the  umbrageous  tree  behind 
Ne'er  cast  a  shadow   on   her  mind — 

.\    goose-round    breast   she   had,    goose  brains, 
.\nd  a  nose  longer  than  a  crane's; 

A  clarionet  sound,  cold,  forlorn. 

Her  harsh  liair,  straight  as  yellow  corn 

Seemed;  her  eyes  were  round,  inane 
As  the  blue  pebbles  of  the  rain. 

.\nd  Jane  the  goose-girl  said  to  nic: 
"There's  been  a  sad  catastrophe. 

The  aged  Countess  still  could  walk 

At  a  himdrcd  and  forty  years,  chuld  talk. 

And  every  eve  in  the  crystal-cool 

Would  walk  by  the  side  of  the  clear  flsh-pool. 

But   to-day   when   the   Countess   took    Iter   walk 
Beneath  the  apple-trees,  from  each  stalk 

The  apples  fell  liki^  the  red-gold  crown 

Of  the  kings  that  the  Countess  had  lived  down — 

And  they  fell  into  the  i)aven  pool. 
Th(!  grandmother  fish,  en.ioying  the  cool 

(Like  the  bright  <iueens  dyed  on  a  i)laying-car(l 
They  seem  as  they  fan  themselves,  flat  and  hard), 

l<"'loat  in  their  long  and  checkered  gowns; 
Darting,  they  searched  for  the  red-gold  crowns 

In  the  castles  drowned  long  ago 
Where  the  empty  years  i)ass  weedy-slow, 

.'\nd  the  water  is  flat  as  equality 
That  reigns  over  all  in  the  heavenly 

State  we  aspire  to,  where  none  can  choose 
Which  is  the  goose-girl,  which  is  tlu^  goose  .   . 

But  the  Countess  climbed  up  the  ai)ple-tree — 
Merely  to  see  what  she  could  see 

Because  to  pi^rsons  of  her  rank 

The  usual  standpoint  is  that   of  the  hank.  " 


The  goose-gill  smoothed  down  her  feather-soft 
Breast:  "AVhen  the  Coimtess  came  aloft 

King  James  and  liis  courtiers,  drcst  in  smocks. 
Rode  by,  a-lumting  the  red-gold  fox. 

And  King  James,  w  ho  was  giving  the  view-halloo 
Across  the  corn,  too  loudly  blew; 

And  the  next  that  happened  was — what  did  I  see — 
But  the  Coimtess  fall'n  from  the;  family  tree! 

And  King  James  could  only  see  it   was  naughty 
To  aspire  to  the  liigh  at  a  hunt! red  and  forty, 

Tho  if,  as  he  said,  she  asjmed  to  climb 
To  heaven,  she  ctn-tainly  has,  this  time!" 

And  .Taue  tlie  goose-girl  laughed:     'Tee-hee 
It  was  a  .sad  catastrophe!" 


Lincoln's  Birthday  should  never  pass 
withottt  a  new  recognition  of  the  great 
man's  gifts.  Life  (New  York)  brings 
forward  this  one: 

LINCOLN 

My  Ijaika  Simmons 

Surely  upon  his  shoulders,  gaimt   and   worn 
The  seamless  garment  touched,  invisibly! 
Surely  he  came  upon   Oethsemane! 
.4nd  was  there  not  one  single  piercing  tliorn 
From  that  dark  wreath  of  anguish,  for  his  brow'' 
Within  that  grail  of  bitterness,  we  know 
AVas  heltl  one  drop  that  he  alone  must  drain: 
While  from  tlie  crowd,  the  stinging  jibe  again — 
With  lui'king  thrust  that  sped  him  to  liis  fatt?. 
Friend  of  the  friendless,  meek,  (compassionate—- 
Ours  be  the  tragic  grief — the  haunting  thought : 
"He  dwelt  among  us — and  we  knew  liini  not!  " 

At  this  season  when  fortunate  wan- 
derers, grown  fewer  in  later  years,  may 
visit  Egypt  and  the  romantic  lands  of  the 
near  East,  The  Athenoeum  (London)  gives 
to  us  home-keepers  a  pictiu'e  that  does 
not  fail  to  convey  the  sense  of  romance: 

THE   SILVER  TREE 

By  Francis  Keppel 

I  wish  that  1  could  see  one  night 
That  tree  in  Cairo,  near  the  Nile, 

On  whi(;h  at  dusk  the  egrets  light 
And  sleep  awhile. 

• 
At  earliest  dawn  they  fly  away 

Into  the  desert — who  knows  where'.' — ■ 
And  the  great,  dark-leaved  tree  all  day 

Stands  biossom-bare. 

But  when  dusk  folds  the  Citadel 
Within  Mokattam  Hills,  it  brings 

To  tliat  (>xi)ectant  tree  the  thrill 
Of  homing  wings. 


Down  tlie  long  readies  of  tlie  Nile 
TIk!  silver  birds  come  winging  home. 

Past  Boulac  and  (ic^zireb's  Isle, 
I'ast  mosque  and  dome. 

-And  sudd(>nly  the  tree  is  drest 
In  a  while  radiance  of  bloom, 

.^s  bird  on  bird  drops  down  to  rest 
\^'illl  fokled  phune. 

The  lovely  moon  upon  her  way 

Looks  down,  and  watches  with  delight 

The  .silver  tree,  so  bare  by  day. 
Blossom  all  night. 


% 
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j^  Petition  MrBettefMoa^^ 


'f-^^trrt^^. 


'■#2??sK.-;-"  • 


(Ho  Our  Road  Officials 


\ 


.J 

7 


lOnrrrjlS  ihe  roads  m  this  \icinit\  have  been  a  source  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  due 
to  mud,  dust  and  ruts;  and 

i0l)rrrtlS  these  roads  ha\  e  been  the  cause  of 

(1)  high  taxes  to  cover  cost  of  frequent  repairs  ; 

(2)  high  cost  of  liaulin^  due  to  added  time  required  and  necessity  for  carrying 

undervNci^ht  loads; 
•  (3)  loss  of  business  to  local  merchants; 

(4)  loss  ol  business  to  our  farmers  who  cannot  compete  successfully  with  farmers 

in  nei^hborinj^  j»ood-roads  communities; 

(5)  ^<r/>r<r/«//o«  of  property  \alues ; 

(6)  inudiqnate  schooling  for  children  due  to  lack  of  good  roads. 

(Ll)rri*tlUT  iUir,  the  undersigned  taxpayers,  do  hereby  petition  you  to  consider  means  of 
correcting  the  aforementioned  conditions,  by  construction  of  good  roads,  and 

fiir  BirrilUlUtrUU  J^ar\ia  Roads,  because  we  liave  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
economy  and  the  benefits  Tarvia  Roads  have  brought  to  other  communities.  We 
are  convinced  that  Tarvia  is  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  way  to  all- 
year-round  roads,  free  from  mud,  dust  and  ruts,  and  proof  against  water  and  frost. 


[Signed) 
[Signed) 
[Signed) 
[Signed) 


4 
I 


^^<*^^ 


Copy  this  petition — get  some  of  your  neighbors  to 
sign  it,  too — and  send  it  to  your  Road  Officials. 
They  are  anxious  to  serve  you,  but  you  must  tell 
tliem  what  you  need  and  want.  A  petition  like 
this  will  bring  results. 

Tan^ia  has  given  smooth,  dustless,  mudless,  water- 
proof highways  to  thousands  of  communities.  Your 
community  can  enjoy  the  same  benefits— and  ivUl 
— if  yo;^  start  the  movement  for  Tarvia  Roads. 

Our  Special  Service  Department  will  send  you 
without  charge  booklets  describing  the  various 
grades  of  Tarvia.     Address  nearest  office. 


Preserves  Roads-Preuents  Dust 


Nrw  Yuik  Chicago  Plulad«lplti«  Botion 

DrtTuil  Nrw  Oilcans  BnminKhain  Kimsas  City       Ti«  A 

S«l!  LakcCily  Seaille  PfOiia  AiUnfa  1  HC 

JoKn»iowri  Lebanon  YounRilown  Toledo 

IJirabnlt  Buffalo  Bnllimor«  Omaha 


Lou,- 


ri.MrJ 


Munlieiil 


ToroTilo 


V. 


\  .»fn:ouvrr 


Cleveland         Cincinn.m  Pitls-buifih 

Naahville  Syracune 

nftor  Wi<ihtn|lon 

Columbuc  Richmond        Lairobe  beihlehem 

Jackaonvillc      Houston  Dcn\  er 

St     john.N     B  Halifax.  N     :> 


^^  _^^^        «»\^  r    Minrr.tpolis      Dallas  Naahvill 

V-zUnipany    Oululh  Milwaukee       Bangor 


CAP'N   STREETER,  OF   STREETERVILLE,  GIVES   UP 


HE  HAD  THE  DAUNTLESS  SPIRIT  of  which  heroes 
are  made,  and,  if  vanquished  at  hist,  he  yielded  only 
to  overwhelming  force.  "Cap'u"  George  WelUngton 
Streeter,  late  autocrat  of  the  "Deestrict  of  Lake  INIichigan," 
joined  issues  with  "the  power  of  capital,  th<-  law's  delays,"  the 
City  of  Chicago,  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  his 
attempt  to  secure  ownership 
of  the  bit  of  land  which  he 
claimed  on  the  Chicago  lake- 
front.  Wealth  and  power, 
possibly  the  laws  of  the  land 
also,  were  against  him,  and  his 
recent  death  finally  put  an  end 
to  the  unequal  struggle.  His 
old  plug  hat,  which  Avas  his 
constant  companion  during  his 
fighting  years,  was  carried,  like 
a  helmet,  on  top  of  the  flag- 
covered  coffin  in  which  lie  Avent 
to  his  grave.  The  Cap'n  at 
last,  and  for  the  first  time, 
had  "given  up." 

"It  was  a  heavy  storm,  kick- 
ing up  the  Avaters  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Avhieh  began  an 
Iliad  that  extended  through 
years  of  court  battles,  pitched 
fights  Adth  the  police,  terms 
in  .Joliet  and  the  Chicago  City 
Prison,  and  finally  ended  in 
the  temporary  A^anquishment 
of  Cap'n  Streeter  and  his  re- 
treat to  the  canal  Inink  of  In- 
diana." So  a  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter  begins  the  storj'  of 
"the  ancient  mariner  of  Street- 
erAille,"  Avho,  says  the  Spring- 
field Rr])ii})Ucan  in  a  sympa- 
thetic editorial,  "not  onl^-  contributed  to  the  picture^queness  of 
life,  but  has  been  a  means  of  straightening  out  some  of  the  legal 
tangles  concerning  the  status  of  real  property."  Going  back  1o 
the  time  when  the  Cap'n,  somcAvhat  like  Columbus,  discoA^ennl 
and  claimed  a  piece  of  land.  Ilic  Tribune  reporter  continues: 

Upon  a  sand-l)ar  at  the  foot  of  Oak  Sireet,  his  boat — the 
Rentnn — Avas  toss(>d,  and  when  the  Avind  sul:)sided  and  the  Avaves 
grew  calm  he  and  his  Avife,  Maria,  found  themselves  upon  a  small 
island  of  sand.  They  decided  to  remain.  Tliat  Avas  in  IIk^ 
summer  of  1880. 

In  time  the  watery  gap  betAveen  the  mainhmd  and  the  Reutan 
filled  up  with  sand.  Land  grew  to  the  castAvard  also,  until 
more  than  100  acres  of  Avliitc  Avaste  had  sj)rung  u])  ai-ound  tin; 
Streeter  craft.  To  this  the  Cap'n  made  claim  and  gav(i  the  name 
"District  of  Lake  IMichigan."  No  part  of  Illinois  Avas  his  domain. 
No,  sir;  'twas  a  .separate  commonwfaltli,  under  the  direct  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  CJovernment,  and  as  such  he  stoutly 
held  out  against  the  encroachments  of  "Gold  Coast"  Chicagoans. 

Tlie  first  battle  occurred  in  .July,  1S80,  Avhen  five  constables 
sought  to  CA^ict  Streeter  ami  Maria.  The  latter  droA^e  them 
from  the  "deestrict"  at  the  point'  of  rifl(>s,  and  in  no  uncertain 
terms  informed  the  world  that  death  Avould  be  the  portion  of 
him  who  sought  to  interfere  Avith  the  nuijesty  of  the  Cai)'n. 

A  glance  at  the  circular  issued  l)y  William  N.  Xiles,  "military 
governor  of  the  District  of  Lake  IMichigan,"  is  sufficient  to  gain 
projH'r  eidightenment  on  the  true  conditions. 


A   DISCOVERER  AND   PIONEER. 

Cap'ii  Streeter,  here  shown  with  Mrs.  Streetei'.  durin;;  a  recent  visit 
to  Oliicairo.  died  tlie  otlier  day,  after  flfilitinf;  half  a  lifetime  for  the 
bit  of  Clilcaao  lake-front  u))on  Avliich  his  sailinij-sliip  was  wrecked. 


"About  this  time,"  reads  the  manifesto,  "the  millionaires 
Avhose  palaces  stretch  along  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  aAvoke  to  a 
realization  that  directly  under  their  front  windows  property 
Avas  being  built  up  Avorth  more  than  their  entire  lake-front 
holdings.  One  lone  and  }>ractically  friendless  man  Avas  all  that 
stood  between  them  and  possession.     True,  their  maps  shoAved 

where  their  oAvn  boundary-lines 
were  located,  and  there  was 
no  laAV  AAhich  gaA^e  them  pos- 
session of  Lake  Michigan. 
But  the  land  was  AA'orth  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  a  means 
of  seciu'ing  it  must  be  eA'ohed. 
"Like  medieA^al  barons,  they 
banded  together  for  pillage  and 
robbery.  Captain  Stx*eeter  Avas 
ordered  to  vacate  the  property. 
He  refused.  Others  saA\'  the 
justness  and  sti-ength  of  his»- 
position  and  legal  claim  and 
joined  their  forces  and  fortune 
Avilh  him." 

Among  the  millionaires  Avho 
organized  against  the  Streeter 
forces  were  Potter  Palmer,  N. 
K.  Fairbank,  and  Gen.  Charles 
Fitz-Simons. 

Battle  No.  2  occurred  in 
1899.  Five  coppers,  executing 
a  coup  exti-aordinary,  managed 
to  capture  the  Cap'n  in  an 
unguarded  moment. 

"NoAv  Ave  gotcha.  Come 
along,  jou,"  said  the  leader 
l^roudly. 

Th(!  next  instant  consterna- 
tion was  Avritten  large  upon 
the  policeman's  features.  A 
kettleful  of  boiling  Avater,  ma- 
ninivered  by  the  able  hands 
of  ]Maria,  had  been  turned 
upon  them.  In  the  confusion 
that  ensued  the  Cap'n  grabbed 
his  rifle,  and  the  battle  AA'as 
over. 

The fol!(jA\ing  tAveh^e  months 

heard  scAcral  shots  fired  in  the 

dangerous     precincts     of     the 

"deestrict."        Once      Samuel 

Avery   attempted  to  build  a  fence  upon  forbidden  land,  and  a 

peppering  of  bird-shot  was  his  rcAvard.     The  Cap'n  and  IMaria 

i-ode  through  the  court  Aactorious. 

A  month  later  the  "military  goA'ernor"  objected  to  the 
presence  of  Barney  Baer,  late  captain  of  police,  and  sent  two 
bullets  crashing  tlirough  the  officer's  buggy  before  he  got  out  of 
sight.  The  next  day  .'jOO  cops  surrounded  the  "deestrict." 
There  was  much  maneuvering  and  skirmishing.  Finally  the 
entire  army  of  Cap'n  Streeter  was  captured  by  one  lone  police- 
man from  Lincoln  Park.     All  AA-ere  acquitted. 

In  the  years  which  folloAved  Maria  died  and  the  army  dwindled 
and  left  the  intrepid  Cap'n  almost  alone.  He  married  again 
in  1905. 

Tlu-ee  years  lat(^r  the  old  felloAV  once  more  broke  into  the 
puhlic  prints.  Alarching  doAvn  to  the  foot  of  Chicago  AA-enue 
and  finding  a  gang  of  workmen  engaged  in  ciAae  improvement, 
lie  doffed  his  famous  plug  hat  and  deposed: 

"1  Avant  to  Avar n  you  that  you  are  trespassing  on  my  property 
and  that  I  Avill  have  all  you  men  arrested  and  punished.  You 
may  as  Avell  sto])  this  Avork  right  here." 

Onc(!  more  the  Cap'n  found  himself  behind  police-cell  bars", 
l^ut,  as  he  himself  admitted,  that  Avas  all  in  a  hfetime  and 
shouldn't  bother  one  a  bit. 

At  this  junctm-e  must  be  recorded  the  big  episode  in  Chicago's 
ll'.ad— the  great  battle  of  the  "deestrict"  whicli  led  to  the 
Asoiinding  of  its  leaders  and  his  capture. 

'TAvas  the  fall  of  1915  and  the  Sundav  Hd  had  descended  upon 
our   saloons.     Into    tlie    acres   of    Streeterville    to    the    foot    of 
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1 4  Famous  Firms  Tell  Why 
It's  Worth  A  FREE  Trial 

For  Getting  Business 
And  Cutting  Costs 

YESTERDAY'  you  were  oversold.  Today  you 
want  orders !  The  best  selling  short-cuts  there- 
fore interest  you.  One  of  these  stories  hts  your  case 
- — gives  you  ideas  tor  boosting  your  sales! 

No  matter  \\hcre  your  interest  centers — in 
SELhING  or  PRODUCTION— in  theater,  factory  ov 
laundry — in  aclvcrtisinji,  collection,  payroll,  dividi-nd,  ship- 
pinj:;  or  routing  work — mail  the  coupon  N()\\  !  1  hen  we'll 
send  you  the  inside  facts  on  how  these  husiness  li  aders  are 
growing  higger.    1  heir  short-cuts  can  not  fail  to  help  \  OU  ! 

TheA<l(Ircssnjrrapli  isanal!-piirposeniachiiic.    It  ]>rintsthniaribbon 
fr(jm  i\  ptwriicr-blN  Ic  aiklruss  plates  easily  made  by  jour  clerk,  and — 

Sells  ijoods  and  ser\iee  f|iiirkly 

I'ills  in  and  dates  form  letters 

Addresses  enxx-Iopes  and  circulars 

1  leaels  up  and  dales  statements 

Fills  in  office  and  factory  forms 

Lists  ])a\  roll  and  roulini>'  slu'cls 

Addresses  ^llippin^  lags  and  shoj)  orders — 

I.S  times  faster  than  jien  or  l\  i)c\\  riii-r!  No  Errors!  Hand-o)H'rateil 
RiI)boii-[)rint  A<ldr(•^s()^;^,|ph  (osis  bill  Sjo.  TRY  IT  10  DAYS 
WITHOUT  COST  OR  OBLIGATION. 


91SW.VanBurenSt 
Chicago 


741  Broadway 
New  York 


I. 


i:mbu\.^tni  .SfjffKii 


Sales  Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  these  Cities 


Al'cntnwn.  I'li. 

All.iinv.  N.   V. 
Allanttt.  (;ti. 
Itjriniituhiiin,  AUi. 
Ittilrinioir.  M(l. 

Ilnston,    Ml»Sf<. 

ItufVuIo.  N.  Y. 
Chtniifo.  III. 
('iiie'innutt,  Ohio 


(Mi'vrUnd.  Olilo 
OuIIhm.  Ti'Mt"* 
I»filViT.  ('"lu. 
lU'H  Moin<>H,  lowii 
l>t>(i-oit.  Mich. 
Kl  ril-to.  TrXAH 
(ii'iDul  l^tpidH.  Mii'li. 

IlllllStoil,   T(<\H*« 

Iliijifiiiii|>uli^,  Jntl. 


\a\h  An^'cli'M.  ('Mlif. 
MniDonpuliM,  Minn. 
N.'wmk.  N.  J. 
Nt>w  Orli'iiDx,  l.n. 
Now  V..ik.  N.  V. 
Oiniihii.  N«-l>. 
)Mnliul.>lphin.  Til. 
I'ttt-'luJUlli.  I'lt. 


Porlltintl,  Ore. 
SuM  ImUv  ('ity,  IMiih 
Sun  h^-iiiii'tFieti,('ulil'. 
Sialtlc.  Wash. 
SiKikano.  Watth. 
SI.  I,..iii-4.  Mo. 
."^t .  I'liul.   Minn. 
Tnlf.lo.  Ohio 
Wttshiinrion.  D.  (*. 


CANADIAN  HEAD  OFFICE:    70  Bny  Street,   TORONTO 
Ottawa  Montreal  Winnipeg 

<44) 


CUP  AND  MAIL  WITH  YOUR  LETTERHEAD 

Folders  checked  mailed  without  obligation 
How  to  Get  Buainesa: 

lJ   Marshall  I'iild  ^S:  ("o.'s  system. 
Q  liurroughs     Atlding     Machine   Co.'s 
methotls. 

□  I  low  a  small  retailer  profits  by  it. 

□  How  a  theater  packs  its  house  nighth-. 

□  How  a  C"haml)er  of  Commerce  booms 

its  city's  business. 

□  How  a  creamery  gets  the  best  milk. 

Payroll: 

LJ  Armour  cS:  Co.'s  shortcuts. 

□  L  C.  Railroad's  errorless  way. 
n  Pullman  Car  Co.'s  system. 

Q  Blue  Valley  Creamery  system. 
[_1   Paycheck  writing  systems. 

Collections: 

Q  A  small  retailer's  methods. 
D  Marshall  iMcId  \'  Co.'s  way. 

□  The  Pilgrim  Launiiry's  system. 

Speeding  Factory  Production: 

|_1  Aultnian  cS;   I'ajlor's  factory  routing 
system. 

Dividend  System*: 

1_J   I  .  S.  Steel  Co.'s  method.s. 

Routing  Shortcuts: 

iJ  A  laun<lry's  methods. 

□  Speeding  creamer>  shipment   . 

n  Free  Trial  Hand  Addresst  rraph. 
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T'^ 


A  close-up  photograph  oj  one  oi  the  hig  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  tchick  equip  trucks 
oj the  Remington  Typewriter  Company  that  haul  in  Ne:v  York  State  between 
Syracuse,  Ilion  and  New  York  City,  and  also  go  as  Jar  as  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


CoiiyrijiUi  1921,  by  Thu  Goodj'tur  Tire  a  Kuiil.cr  Co. 
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Continuous,  Safe,  Punctual 
Haulins:  on  Pneumatics 


i:iiiini;t-ti!ii'.iiiiHi:i^itiniiiiliiiiriiiriiililinintlliMiiri(iiiiiiritiii)iiitiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiniiririiiiMrir MMriHiiiiiirtiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirntiiiniKiiin riiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiTttiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitlilinniliiiiilliiiiiiuiiii ■i<tiiiiriiiiiiiiMUii(iniiitir(Miiiiiitillliriiiiinitiriiniri)iitiiiHiiiiMiriiiiiiuiiirnuiiiiiifiMiiiiiii(i(iiiiniliiiiiiiiiiiii:iii;<iiiiu 

"The  Remington  Typewriter  Company  hauls  on  pneumatics  {Goodyear  Cord 
Tires)  because  it  gets  much  more  hauling  done  on  them  in  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year.  In  May,  1919,  we  began  an  intended  six  months*  com- 
parison, but  after  25  days  of  observation,  the  results  were  so  decisively 
in  favor  of  pneumatics  that  we  stopped  the  test  and  adopted  them  for 
most  of  our  local  work  and  all  of  our  long-distance  work.  Their  record 
on  a  3V2-ton  truck  showed,  by  comparison,  an  increase  in  truck  mileage  of 
195%,  and  the  following  reductions — repair  and  maintenance  cost,  99%; 
labor  cost,  70%;  operating  cost,  per  mile,  43%.  The  big  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  have  delivered  mileages  up  to  17,000." — Leonard  Ray burn^  Purchasing 
Agent,  Remington  Typewriter  Company,  Syracuse  and  Ilion,  New  York 

MHiiitiiiiiiKMiiiitinii  I'MunuMMiiiiniuiuiuuiuiiiiuiiiuiNNiiNinntniNMHiiiiHiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiuiiuiuHiinniiiiiiiiiiiiutiniiihiuiiiHiiniuiHUUinuiUMMtiiiniuiiniinhHuiiNuiiiiuin^ 

THE  sturdy  motor  express  hurrying  over  large  stretches  of  country, 
in  many  ways  confirnrts  experience  like  this  when  it  travels  on 
Cioodyear  Cord  Tires. 

The  spic  and  span  mercantile  delivery  Heet  so  shod  and  serving  a  city 
and  its  environs,  similarly  demonstrates  the  value  of  pneumatic  trac- 
tion, cushioning  and  spryness. 

The  scheduled  bus,  the  bulky  highway  freighter,  the  business 
transport  with  fragile  cargo,  and  the  emergency  repair  truck,  all 
work  to  advantage  on  pneumatics. 

For  the  many  variations  of  both  urban  and  rural  duty,  the  competent 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  supply  the  basic  factors  of  continuous,  safe  and 
punctual  haulage. 

These  elements  of  pneumatic  prowess  are  made  most  effective  by  the 
stamina  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction  widely  expressed,  despite 
hardships,  in  exceptional  mileages. 

Studies  of  pneumatic  savings  made  by  various  organizations  are 
mailed  on  request  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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'^^e  found 
roses  like  those 

of  Castile " 


Explorers  casting  anchor  in 
the  blue  waters  of  San  Die<i;o  bay 
found  year-'round  sprin<^time 
and  a  reminder  of  sunny  Spain 
in  the  wild  rose  and  the  warm 
sea-breeze. 

Today,  a  busy,  modern,  sea- 
side city  of  90,000  residents 
welcomes  each  year  new  thou- 
sands who  find,  as  you  will  find, 
a  healthful,  out-of-door  life  all 
year,  with  new  recreations  for 
each  new  day. 

You'll  find  hundreds  of  miles 
of  splendid  boulevards  formotor- 
ing.  Your  home  will  be  some- 
where among  the  miles  of  at- 
tractive residences  that  border 
the  great  flower-courted  park 
and   overlook    bay    and   ocean. 

Golf,  sea-bathing,  watersports, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  con- 
genial diversions  make  every 
day  a  new  delight  to  all  who 
live  at 


Lalirornia 


Through  Pullman  service  is 
operated  between  San  Diego 
and  Chicago  over  the  new 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  Southern 
Pacific  "Golden  State  Lim- 
ited." A  delightful,  mild  cli- 
mate trip  through  Imperial 
Valley&magnificent  scenery. 


,ifff.w*w,ffl',inr,iir,",'Tr,inr,iffr,  w. 


3anDi< 


This  booklet  tells  more  about 

it.  Sign  the  coupon  and  get  it 

free  by  return  mail. 


G;,) 


go 


SAN  UIKGO-CAMFORMA  CI.UB, 
300    Spreckcls  Building,  Sail  Uicgo,  Califoriija. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  mc  your  free  booklet  about  San 
Diego,  California. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Name  . 


Addr^^s 


Chestnut  Street,  where  stood  the  castle  of 
the  Cap'n  strayed  thousands  of  thirsty 
mortals  to  quaff  a  Sabbath  stein.  The 
"deestrict,"  you  see,  was  not  a  part  of 
llHnois  and  as  such  could  not  be  bothered 
l)y  any  prohibitive  statutes  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

"It's  no  use  talkin',"  asserted  the  Cap'n. 
"  Streeterville  won't  never  have  a  chamber 
of  commerce  until  it  has  its  cabaret.  This 
is  a  frontier  town,  and  it's  got  to  go  thi-ough 
its  red-blooded  youth.  A  church  and  a 
W.  C.  T.  U.  branch  never  grooved  a  big 
town  yet.  Yuh  got  to  start  Avith  entex*- 
tainment." 

So  he  gave  'em  plenty  of  that — hundreds 
of  cases  of  it,  in  fact.  Then,  after  three 
Avet  Sundays  the  invaders  came.  Bullet- 
holes,  blood-stains,  and  AVTeckage  were  left 
in  the  wake  of  the  attacking  police  force. 
Eight  thousand  l)ottles  of  beer  l)ccame 
confiscated  goods,  and  one  woman  and  two 
men — the  Cap'n  among  them — had  to  be 
carried  away  in  a  police  ambulance. 

That  Avas  the  l)eginniug  of  the  end. 
Sure  enough,  the  leader  of  the  "deestrict" 
and  his  faithful  Avife  Avent  back  to  their 
territory  to  live,  but  things  Avere  never 
quite  the  same.  One  day  in  December, 
1918,  the  Cap'n  and  Ma  returned  to  find 
their  castle  in  ruins.  The  police  had 
raided,  applied  the  torch,  and — 

So  he  l)ecame  a  mariner  once  again. 
Eight  months  later  from  his  house-boat, 
in  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  River, 
Cap'n  Streeter  stept  into  pubhc  life  for  an 
eA'ening  to  deliA'er  an  address  before  the 
Dill  Pickles. 

"The  courts  tried  to  get  me  on  everything 
but  adultery,  an'  I  beat  'em  every  time," 
he  told  his  hearers. 

The  ancient  mariner's  statement  is  a 
bit  far-fetched,  hoAvever.  Many  times 
and  oft  h<^  appeared  in  Federal  and  State 
court-rooms  to  carry  on  his  numerous 
litigations,  but  never  did  he  get  that  clear 
title  to  the  "deestrict"  to  Avhich  he  claimed 
he  Avas  entitled.  An  ancient  document 
signed  by  Grover  Cleveland  was  the 
chief  basis  of  his  claim,  but,  as  the  "mili- 
tary governor"  says  in  his  document — 

"The  courts  gave  ambiguous  opinions 
Avhieh  justified  anything  and  everything. 
The  Federal  Government  refused  to  inter- 
cede and  each  department  dodged  the 
issue  by  adroitly  referring  cA^ery  question 
to  some  other  bureau." 

So  it  was  that,  still  fighting,  the  Cap'n 
moved  his  house-boat  doAvn  to  East 
Chicago  that  he  might  estabhsh  an 
Indiana  residence  and  get  proper  jurisdic- 
tion for  more  Federal  litigation.  One  last 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  "deestrict" 
Avas  made  last  September,  but  a  few 
policemen  charged  the  "military  goA^ernor  " 
when  he  attempted  to  hoist  their  flag,  and 
he  succumbed. 

He  said  his  promised  army  of  ex-Yanks 
had  failed  to  appear. 

The  Cap'n,  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
lour  years  on  his  house-boat,  to  which  he 
had  retreated  Avhen  drivcMi  from  the  land 
he  had  discovered  and  fought  for  so  long, 
received  sonic  lioinage  from  the  rich  and 
poAverful  antagonists  Avho  had  Avorsted 
him.  The  Tribune  thus  quotes  Harrison 
1}.  Kiley,  president  of  the  Chicago  Guaranty 
and  Trust  Company: 

"The  Ca))'n's  ideas  of  law  Avere  some- 
what at   variance   with   Ihat   of   tlie   pre- 


ponderant legal  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Riley, 
"but  he  was  a  gallant  and  able  antagonist, 
nevertheless.  We  shall  miss  him  more, 
than  might  be  imagined.  He  kept  Iavo 
laAvyers  and  one  vice-president  busy  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  promised  to  con- 
tinue keeping  them  employed  for  a  fcAv 
more. 

"As  an  institution,  I  should  class  him 
as  expensive,  but  picturesque.  His  jaunty 
and  persistent  personality  kept  his  Quixotic 
contest  alive  long  after  it  should  haA'e  died 
a  natural  death.  May  he  rest  in  peace 
and  find  his  lost  'deestrict'  in  some  fairer 
land  Avhere  law  courts  cease  from  troubling 
and  title  companies  are  at  rest." 


SAVING  THE  WASTE  MADE  MAGNUS 
SWENSON'S  FAME  AND  FORTUNE 

A  DREAM,  an  undaunted  spirit,  and 
a  little  wooden  chest  with  a  few  per- 
sonal belongings  consituted  all  the  re- 
sources of  Magnus  SAvenson,  Wisconsin 
millionaire  and  industrial  magnate,  AA^hen 
he  l)egan  life  in  America  upon  his  arrival 
from  Norway  fifty  years  ago  as  a  boy  of 
thirteen.  Not  only  was  the  lad  destitute 
of  this  Avorld's  goods,  but  he  Avas  half- 
starved  besides.  The  storm-beaten  sailing 
vessel  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  ocean 
had  been  twelve  weeks  on  the  Avay  and 
tAventy-two  of  the  sixtj'^  passengers  had 
died  of  starvation  on  the  voyage.  When 
he  landed,  young  Swenson  weighed  only 
forty-eight  pounds.  There  were  no  friends 
to  Avelcome  him.  But  he  had  come  here 
to  itiake  his  fortune  and  he  lost  no  time 
being  sorry  for  himself.  First  he  set  out 
to  acquire  an  education.  Struggling  with 
the  ncAv  language  and  other  studies  at 
night,  he  prepared  to  enter  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  said  he  went  to  Madi- 
son to  take  the  entrance  examination  in 
June  and  Avas  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
"Commencement"  announced  in  the  cata- 
log meant  the  end  and  not  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  In  his  sophomore  year, 
while  Avorking  during  the  vacation  with  a 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  crew  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  he  became  the  fast  friend  of  one 
"Dick,"  a  fellow  Avorkman,  the  latter  being 
Richard  H.  Aishton,  noAV  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern.  Graduating  in 
1880,  only  some  ten  years  after  his  inau- 
spicious entry  into  the  country,  young 
Swenson  entered  upon  that  i-emarkable 
career  which  was  to  make  him  one  of  the 
outstanding  figures  in  industrial  America. 
His  chief  rule  in  life,  Ave  are  told,  has 
been,  "Save  the  waste,"  and  this  has  been 
the  key  to  his  success.  It  Avas  because  of 
the  ability  he  had  shoAvir  and  the  results  he 
had  achieved  in  putting  this  rule  to  prac- 
tical tests  that  Mr.  SAvenson  Avas  made 
Federal  food  administrator  for  Wisconsin 
during  the  war  and  later  Avas  called  by 
Herbert  Hoover  to  act  as  director  of  food 
relief  for  northern  Europe.  A  brief  sketch 
of  Mr.  SAvenson's  career  is  given  by  Walter 
A.  O'lNIeara  in  People's  Favorite  Magazine 
(New  York),  from  which  Ave  quote: 

For  three  years  after  graduation  SAven- 
son taught  chemistry  at  his  alma  mater, 
helping  to  organize  the  famous  Wisconsin 
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1  dpCr  is  part  of  the  picture 

'Wxc  paper  of  printed  matter  is  more  than  a 
common  carrier  for  type.  It  has  a  message 
all  its  own.  There  are  dainty  feminine 
papers,  ruii^ecl  masculine  papers,  papers 
that  suggest  class,  caste  and  quality — 
Strath MORK  Paim:rs  with  messages  Ihat 
supplement,  and  sometimes  far  transcend 
the  messages  in  words. 

You  see  this  page  on  ordinary  and  quite 
neutral  paper.  It  is  a  revelation  to  see  it 
printed  on  the  appropriate  Strath  more 
Exi'Rissni-:  Papkr.  Write  for  the  Strath- 
more  Demonstration  Set.  This  is  a  graphic 
exhibit  of  the  suggestion-power  of  paper, 
type,    illustration  and    color  in   advertising. 

Ill  the  meantime,  your  printer  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  Hnd  the  Sir.aihmorf  Expres- 
sive Pahrr  that  suggests  the  place,  use  or 
characteristics  o{  yjiir  product  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  Str-ATHMoki;  P.\pi.r  Co.mp.anv, 
Mittineagui:,   AIavSsachtsetts,  U.  S.  A. 
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TRATHMORE 


Expressive  T*apers 
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No  Lifting  Cushions 
with  this  Tool  Box 

Tools  kept  in  this  Victor  No.  1 
Tool  Box  for  Fords  can  be  reached 
instantly  without  lifting  cushions. 
Easily  attached  to  heel  board  of 
dri^■er's  seat.  Takes  up  little  room. 
Holds  all  tools — pocket  for  inner 
tube,  and  two  special  shelves  for 
smaller  tools.  Can  be  locked.  Pre- 
vents tools  from  rattling,  and  keeps 
them  always  handy.     Price,  $5.00. 


Curtains,  without  moving 
from  Your  Seat 

This  is  the  improved  Victor  Cur- 
tain Holder  for  Fords,  Chevrolets, 
and  Overlands.  Attaches  to  heel 
board  of  rear  seat,  keeping  curtains 
in  two  neat,  compact  rolls,  where 
they  can  be  taken  out  without  dis- 
turbing passengers.  Saves  cur- 
tains, is  wonderfully  convenient, 
and  improves  appearance  of  ton- 
neau.     Price,  $3.50. 


This  Light  Picks  Out 
the  Danger  Spots 

This  Victor  Spot  Lamp  adds  im- 
mensely to  the  pleasure  and  safety 
of  night  driving.  Turns  to  any 
angle,  right  or  left.  An  automatic 
stop  prevents  it  from  blinding  ap- 
proaching motorists.  Can  be  at- 
tached instantly  to  any  car — closed 
or  Open — by  Victor  Universal 
Bracket.  Light,  durable,  attrac- 
tive.    Price,  $5.00. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

The  Corcoran-Victor  Company 

7 JO  Reading  Road  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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College  of  Agricultm-e.  Then  lie  started 
right  in  to  plug  some  of  the  leaks  through 
which  fortunes  were  escaping  annually. 

Fu-st  he  tackled  the  sugar  industry,  at 
that  time  a  rather  wabbly  business  in 
America. 

Number  two:  the  packing  plants  at 
Chicago,  at  that  time  not  the  models  of 
economy  that  they  are  to-day.  When 
Swensoii  had  finished  thei'e  was  little  left 
but  the  proverbial  "squeal." 

Next  he  went  into  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
plant  at  Ivorydale,  home  of  a  famous  soap 
that  floats.  Here  he  de^^sed  and  installed 
macliinery  for  making  glycerin  from  wasted 
by-products,  and,  incidentally,  helped  ad- 
just the  famous  percentage  to  ninety-nine 
and  forty-four  one-hundredths. 

Followed  a  long  series  of  similar  achieve- 
ments. On  every  hand  he  effected  econo- 
mies— in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  milk, 
caustic  soda,  paper  pulp,  glues,  fertiUzers, 
and  many  other  chemical  products.  He 
began  manufacturing  labor-saving  machin- 
er3',  and  until  1900  conducted  a  large-scale 
business  in  this  line. 

In  1900,  however,  he  decided  to  retire, 
and  returned  to  Wisconsin.  The  sight  of 
enormous  water-power  going  to  waste  in  the 
Wisconsin  River  soon  made  him  restless, 
and  he  financed  and  built  the  two  largest 
hydroelectric  plants  in  the  State,  saving 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  a  year. 

Last  year,  as  director  of  food  relief  for 
northern  Europe,  he  supervised  the  distri- 
bution and  sale  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  food  in  famine-stricken  Finland.  In  this 
work  he  exhibited  a  typically  American 
initiative  that  was  widely  remarked  in  the 
press  of  the  Baltic  countries. 


TKAOE    MAR,K 


Serving  the  Riding  Public  since  1840 


PROFESSOR  EINSTEIN  AND  THE 
EDGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

EVER  since  Professor  Einstein's  cele- 
brated theory  Avas  handed  out  to  a 
startled  and  generallj^  obtuse  world,  a  lot 
of  people  have  been  struggling  manfully  to 
find  out  what  it's  all  about.  Whatever  long 
and  complex  arguments  may  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  its  infinity,  Einstein  seems  to  feel 
it  in  his  bones  that  the  universe  is  really 
finite,  and  this  was  the  main  point  of  the 
theory  advanced  by  him  a  few  days  ago. 
This  has  startled  the  world  even  more 
than  his  ideas  regarding  relativity,  for  the 
pictm'e  of  a  universe  with  an  edge  to  it 
furnishes  suggestions  to  intrigue  a  mind 
of  almost  any  caliber.  Among  other  things, 
it  has  inspired  much  newspaper  comment, 
most  ot'  it  treating  the  subject  in  a  re- 
grettably light  and  flippant  manner.  A 
typical  example  is  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  holds  that  Professor 
Einstein  is  dangerous  when  he  suggests 
the  possibility  of  a  finite  universe.  "This 
is  nothing  to  take  home  to  the  little  ones," 
avers  the  writer,  and  he  goes  on: 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  in  the  glow 
of  the  evening  lamp,  that  it  would  take  a 
ray  of  sunlight  a  billion  years  to  go  around 
the  universe.  Anybody  can  g(>t  away  with 
that,  but  when  you  remark  that  the  uni- 
verse is  probably  finite  and  that  space,  like 
w  inter  or  a  bad  cigar,  comes  to  an  end,  the 
bright  inquiring  mind  of  childhood  will 
begin  to  function. 


For  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  space 
what  do  you  encounter?  Obviously,  noth- 
ing. But  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to 
imagine,  much  less  to  explain,  nothingness. 
We  know  space  intimately,  haying  gazed 
upward  at  it  all  our  lives.  It  is  compre- 
hensible that  it  should  stretch  infinitely 
beyond  the  back-yards  of  Orion  and  the 
other  celestial  families.  But  no  child  of 
seven  or  seventy  can  fancy  space  finally 
being  brought  up  short  against  something 
which  can  not  be  visualized.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  professors  to  say  that  beyond 
space  lies  zero,  but  that  -will  not  do  for 
little  Willie.  He  knows  what  zero  is.  It 
is  what  you  look  for  in  the  thermometer  on 
cold  mornings. 

No,  for  happy-home  consumption  it  is 
better  to  lay  off  this  theory  of  finity,  lest 
the  growing  mind  draw  a  picture  of  space 
bounded  by  a  high  board  fence,  like  a 
baseball  park.  After  making  clear  to  the 
family  Mr.  Einstein's  general  theory  of 
relativity,  let  the  fireside  talk  stray  to 
minor  sky  matters  such  as  Betelgeuse.  His 
size  is  as  plain  as  day.  You  couldn't 
wedge  the  half  of  him  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  If  any  hearer  tries  to  com- 
plicate matters  by  saying  that,  according 
to  Einstein,  Betelgeuse  and  Arcturus  may 
be,  for  all  we  know,  the  same  star  seen  over 
different  shoulders,  discour&ge  the  dis- 
turber. Under  the  Constitution  it  has 
been  theoretically  impossible  for  more  than 
a  year  to  see  the  same  star  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time. 


1 


WALT  MASON   REVEALS  THE   SEAMY 
SIDE  OF  OPTIMISM 

GRIEF    and    trouble    exist,    solemnly 
affirms    Walt    Mason,    the    Kansas 
prose  poet.    He  admits  that  he  has  preached 
optimism  for  many  years  in  his  "patent 
germ-proof  verses,"  but  it  seems  that  he 
has  been  doing  so  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion.   It  is  not  so  much  optimism  he  regards 
pessimistically,  however,  as  it  is  the  over- 
doing of  it.     "In  this  country,"  declares 
Walt,  "optimism  has  been  overdone  until 
it  has  become  nauseating."     The  land  is 
full  of    persons   scattering    sunshine,    tho 
it   is   always    to   be   remarked   that   they 
seldom  do  it  gratis.    "Few  of  the  sunshine 
experts  work  for  the  love  of  the  game," 
we  are  told.     It  seems  that  Walt's  grouch 
against  the  perfervid  sunshine  purveyors 
dates  from  an  experience  he  had  with  an 
author  of    numerous  books  on  optimism, 
named    S.    Tillinghast    Foxworthy.      For 
many  years  Mason  says  he  was  a  sincere 
admu'er  of  this  man,  who  was  known  far 
and  wide   as   Sunshine    Sam.     Wherever 
trouble  overtook  anybody,  there  Mr.  Fox- 
worthj"^  was  on  hand  with  his  sunsliine  dope. 
Mason  tells  us  that  when  a  neighbor  named 
Spry  was  frozen  to  death  in  a  blizzard, 
Foxworthy    hastened    to    his    widow    and 
assured  her  that  the  loved  and  lost  one 
would  suffer  from  cold  no  more.     "And 
aftet    the    funeral,"    adds    Walt,    "Mrs. 
Spry  got  to  thinking  this  over,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  implied  unpleasant 
things,    and    she    stept    up    behind    Mr. 
Foxworthy  with  a  fence-board,  and  flat- 
tened the  top  of  his  head  with  it."     But 
what  really  turned  Mason  against  his  idol, 
it  seems,  was  an  experience  he  had  when 
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You  pay  for  a  certaitb 
number  of  horse  power. 
How  much  of  this  horse 
power  actually  works  for 
you  ?  How  much  slips  away? 


Frictioeal  Loads  audi  Net  Profit 

fVhy  executives  are  keeping 
closer  watch  on  steam  cylinder  lubrication 


THE  steam  cylinder 
liibricatinj;  oils  used 
HI  your  plant  are  not  a 
large  item  of  expense.  At 
first  thought  the  (iiiestion 
may  arise:  Why  bother  much 
about  lubricating  oils? 

Hut  steam  cylinder  lubri- 
cation has  an  importance 
in  your  plant  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  ot  the  oil. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  factor  in 
power  production. 

To  create  steam  power  the 
engine  needs  coal,  water  and 
lubricating  oil.  Coal  runs 
fairly  uniform.  So  does 
water.  Steam  cylinder  lu- 
bricating oils  do  not.  In 
quality,  two  oils  which  look 
and  test  exactly  alike  ma\ 
show  vast  difference  in  per- 
formance— and  therefore  in 
net  profits.  With  one  lubri- 
cating oil  the  loss  of  power 
through  frictional  load  will 
run  up  to  many  horse  power. 
With  oil  of  the  correct  qual- 
ity that  horse  power  loss  will 
be  reduced  by  a  large  per- 
centage. 

For  example: 

Careful  comparative  tests 
were   made   on    a    125    h.    p. 


horizontal  slide  valve  engine. 
The  comparative  results, 
using  different  (iiialities  of 
cvlinder  oils,  follow: 


Ordinary  cylinder 
oil 

Better  gradecylindcr 
oil 

The  Correct  G;ir- 
Koyle  Steam  Cylin- 
der Oil 


1^ 


2S  \\.  p. 
JO  ll.  i>. 

I8I1.  p. 


2.S 

■o  = 

55 


In  other  words,  the  Gar- 
goyle Lubricant  uaincd  for 
the  manufactunr — on  that 
one  engine  alone — 5  h.  p.  over 
one  oil  ;ind  ;  h.  p.  over  the 
other.  .Anil  horse  power 
makes  profit. 

THIS  is  but  one  of  many 
hundreds  of  similar  ex- 
periences which  might  be 
cited.  Not  only  do  Gar- 
goyle Steam  Cylinder  Oils 
reduce  frictional  load  anil 
yield  fullest  power,  but  tliry 
accomplish  this  result  :vith 
less  lubricating  oil. 

Much  of  the  horse  power 
bought     and     paid     for    by 


power  users  is  never  con- 
verted into  useful  work.  It 
spends  itself  as  unnecessary 
friction  against  the  inner 
metal  surfaces  of  the  engine. 
This  wasted  horse  power 
cuts  down  production. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, as  lubricating  special- 
ists, provide  a  scientifically 
correct  lubricating  oil  for 
every  nu-chanical  need.  A 
surprising  percentage  of  the 
lubricating  oils  sold  are  mere 
by-products.  I  hey  are  sim- 
ply one  of  many  petroleum 
products  secured  through 
distillation  of  crude  stocks. 
1  he  crude  stocks  used  in 
producing  Gargoyle  Lubri- 
cants are  selected  entirely 
for  their  ability  to  yield  the 
highest  t/ualily  lubricants. 

We  have  shown  thousands 
of  plants  —  both  at  home  and 
abroad — how  to  get  the 
horse  power  they  pay  for 
instead  of  losing  a  large  per- 
centage of  it  up  the  smoke 
stack  or  through  needless 
frictional  loads. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  to 
our  nearest  Branch  foi  a 
copy  of  our  Booklet  on 
Steam  Cvlinder  Lubrication. 


Lubricants 

A  firade  for  each  type  of  seri'ice 


GARGOYLE 
CYLINDER  OILS 

THERE  are  five  factors 
which  influence  the  service 
value  of  an  oil  used  for  the  lu- 
brication of  steam  engines  and 
cylinders  and  valves.  These 
five  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  the  correct 
selection  can  be  made. 

These  five  factors  are:  — 

1 .  The  size  of  the  engine 

2.  The  speed  of  the  engine 

3.  The   load   carried  by  the 
engine 

4.  The  pressure  of  the  steam 

5.  The  quality  of  the  steam 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  offers 
eight  steam  cylinder  oils  as  follows: — 

Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600  W 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  Extra  Hecla 
Gargoyle  Valve  Oil 
Gargoyle  Valve  Oil  Navy 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  Rarus 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  "Z" 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  "H" 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  "M" 

Some  one  of  these  oils  will  meet 
any  combination  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  in  operation  and  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  correct  lu- 
brication of  steam  cylinders  when 
used  as  recommended  by  our  Board 
of  Engineers. 

W'e  shall  be  glad  to  prescribe 
the  correct  oil  to  meet  with  scien- 
tific exactness  the  lubricating  re- 
quirements  of  your   steam    engine. 

IVrite  to  our  nearest  branch 


H 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Spfcialiatu  in  thr  mann.t\ictnre  of  hiah-Qrade 

luhricantti  for  rvrru  class  <Kf  maehinrru. 

Ot*tain*ibtf  ffer}iu  here  in  the  icorld. 


NEW  YORK.  U.S. A. 


Domasiic  Branches:        New  York        Pittsburgh        Minneapolis       Des  Moines       Detroit        Indianapolis       PliiUulelphia        Chicago        Boston        Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Illustrated — new  thin  moJ- 
el;  thirty  hour  continuous 
alarm.  Height  6'4  incha, 
with  artistic  rodiurr\  hands 
and  dial. 


!\eui  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
finuoua  alarm.  Height  6  inches,  with 
plain  hands  and  dial. 


Hand -rubbed  mahogany  finish  for 
desk  or  dresser.  Dependable  thirty  hour 
movement.  Height 5  inches  and  T><idth 
S  inches. 


Rich  mahogany  finish,  hand -rubbed, 
with  eight  day  pendulum  type  movement 
and  Cathedral  gong.  Height  9' 2  inches 
and  width  2 1  inches. 


Iqht  'lime 

yV/HAT  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
safety  in  the  steady,  rhythmic 
companionship  of  a  Gilbert  Ra- 
dium Clock  telling  time  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  A  faithful  sentry  vis- 
ibly assuring  you  that  "All's Well!" 

Those  using  Gilbert  Clocks  grate- 
fully appreciate  their  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive character.  Made  to  keep 
accurate  time  with  as  little  self- 
assertiveness  as  possible  they  are 
the  ideal  warders  of  the  hours. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  Com- 
pany has  been  making  good  clocks 
at  Winsted — clocks  both  silent  and 
with  voices.  There  are  clocks  with 
plain  or  radium  dials,  Cathedral 
gongs,  Normandy  chimes,  and 
business-like  alarm  clocks.  All  are 
worthy  products  of  a  group  of 
people  who  have  been  clock  makers 
for  generations. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807" 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


he  bought  his  first  automobile.  The  some- 
what fanciful  tale  is  told  in  Hearst'.'^ 
Magazine  (New  York) : 

The  salesman  gave  me  a  few  lessons  in 
driving  it,  and  then  turned  me  loose  to 
work  out  my  own  salvation.  I  was  hit  ting- 
up  a  pretty  fair  clip  along  a  country  road 
when  I  beheld  a  big  elm-tree  loafing 
around  in  the  middle  of  the  pike.  There 
were  a  lot  of  levers  and  pedals  and  push- 
buttons in  the  car,  and  I  should  have 
manipulated  some  of  them,  no  doubt;  but 
I  was  panic-stricken,  and  the  onlj^  thing  I 
could  think  of  doing  was  to  toot  the  horn. 
This  I  did,  and  blew  a  clarion  blast,  but 
the  tree  Avas  as  independent  as  a  hog  on 
ice,  and  never  budged  an  inch.  I  don't 
remember  everything  that  happened  after 
that. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  I  had 
one  of  the  wire  wheels  around  my  neck,  and 
so  many  bones  Avei'e  broken  that  I  sounded 
like  shaking  dice  Avhen  I  jnoved;  and  S. 
Tillinghast  Foxworthy  was  bending  over 
me  with  his  sunshine  smile  Avorking  like  a 
dollar  watch.  I  heard  him  saying,  as  from 
an  infinite  distance,  that  I  should  cheer 
up;  hundreds  of  men  had  been  busted  up 
worse,  and  had  lived  to  pay  their  income 
taxes. 

My  remains  were  carried  home  in  a 
liorse-blanket,  and  during  the  days  of  suffer- 
ing that  followed  there  grew  \ip  in  my 
breast  a  profound  hatred  of  Mr.  Fox- 
worthy  and  all  his  works.  One  day  he 
came  to  the  door  and_  pushed  his  head  in 
and  began  qiioting  his  favorite  poem,  to  the 
effect  that  the  man  Avorth  Avhile  is  the  one 
Avho  can  smile  Avhen  everything  goes  dead 
wrong.  I  thi'eAV  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pun-kman's 
PeruAian  Pain  Paralyzer  at  him,  and  was 
glad  to  hear  him  hoAvl  when  it  spoiled  his 
nose.  That  evening  I  had  his  books 
taken  away  and  burned  by  the  public 
hangman,  and  felt  a  lot  better. 

I  had  the  serA'^ices  of  the  best  Aeterinarian 
in  toAvn,  and  soon  reeoAered  my  health: 
l)ut  Avhile  lying  on  my  couch  of  pain  I 
considered  this  optimism  stuff  in  all  its 
liearings  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
is  the  poorest  excuse  for  a  phiJosophj^  that 
has  been  unloaded  upon  a  trusting  public. 

Some  people  think  sunshine  is  a  modern 
product,  says  ISIr.  Mason,  but  it  dates 
l)ack  a  long  time.  He  refers  to  an  intoler- 
able hei'o  in  one  of  Dickens's  books  named 
iSIark  Tapley,  Avho  was  always  jolly  no 
matter  what  happened  to  him.  Walt 
opin(>s  that  it  Avas  only  Dickens's  gi'eat  pidl 
that  enabled  him  to  put  JNIark  across,  and  he 
is  inclined  to  the  further  theorj'  that  this 
Dickens  story  set  some  thoughtful  Amer- 
ican to  thinking  Avhat  a  fine  graft  this  jolly 
business  aaouM  make,  and  he  fortliAvith 
Avent  out  and  organized  a  "Don't  Worry" 
club.     Further: 

He  hired  a  hall  and  told  his  audience 
there  Avas  no  such  thing  in  the  Avorld  as 
trouble,  and  pinned  nice  little  badges  on 
their  coats,  and  they  went  forth,  and  organ- 
ized "Don't  Worry"  clubs,  and  hired  halls; 
and  so  the  foolishness  Avas  spread  OAer  the 
country  and  a  false,  shoddy,  absurd  opti- 
mism flooded  ncAvspapers,  books,  discourses, 
sacred  and  comic  songs,  and  made  the 
country  ridiculous. 

For  two  y(>ars  there  has  been  a  carniA^al 


I  lie  j^jipjurv  uificsf  for  reoriKtrv  1%   lyZL  vi 


of  extravagance  in  this  country.  Black- 
smiths have  l)een  wearing  silk  shirts  while 
shoeing  mnles,  and  the  mechanic  who  fixes 
my  car  does  it  in  a  ping  hat  and  dress  suit, 
and  has  a  cabinet  phonograph  playing 
grand-opera  music  while  he  works.  Police- 
men have  been  traveling  their  beats  in 
limousines,  and  our  local  coroner  insists 
iipon  having  an  oriental  cushion  wheu  he 
sits  on  a  corpse. 

We  have  been  charging  all  this  up  to  a 
natural  read  ion  after  the  war,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
ci^azy  optimism  we  have  been  saturated 
with.  We  can't  read  sunshine  stuff  all  the 
time  and  fail  to  absorl>  some  of  it.  Through 
all  the  era  of  extravagance  the  wise  men 
have  been  urging  us  to  retrench  and  invest 
our  money  in  government  l)onds  or  other 
safe  securities. 

"Present  conditions  are  unnatural  and 
can  not  last,"  said  the  wise  men;  "the 
laundress  can't  always  })e  wearing  Russian 
sables,  and  the  charwoman  can  not  forever 
sport  a  diamond  sunburst." 

ISIoi'e  thrift  and  less  optimism  is  what 
Mason  wants.  Most  of  the  old  sports  in 
the  poorhouse  were  optimists,  ho  thinks. 
When  they  were  earning  $1..jO  a  day  digging 
ditches  or  quarrying  rock  it  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  one  day  they  would 
be  old  and  decrepit,  and  hence  thej^  now 
find  themselves  having  a  horril)le  time  on 
a  diet  of  stewed  prunes.  Walt  also  was  a 
born  optimist,  we  learn,  but  he  got  over 
it,  and  he  tells  how  he  did  so: 

Once  upon  a  time  I  had  a  head-on  colli- 
sion with  a  street-car  in  Chicago.  The 
street-car  was  not  seriously  injured,  but  I 
was  rushed  to  tlie  county  h()si)ilal,  wliere 
I  remained  several  weeks.  I  had  about 
forty  cents  on  my  person  at  the  time,  and  no 
other  resources,  atid  the  h()S])ital  aulhorilies 
didn't  seem  to  have  much  us(^  for  a  patient 
who  was  worth  but  forty  cents.  Tlu'y 
didn't  fan  my  fevered  brow  or  bring  nose- 
gays to  my  couch  of  suffering,  but  when 
I  was  able  to  lea\  e  said  couch,  they  .sent 
me  into  a  cold  shed  where  I  stuffed  bed- 
ticks  Avith  straw,  day  after  day.  There 
were  several  overseers,  anil  they  always 
paused  in  their  weary  rounds  to  swear  at 
me,  for  they  had  heard  al)out  that  forty 
cents,  and  felt  an  hoiu>st  contempt  for 
any  one  who  would  arrive  at  the  iiospital 
Avith  such  a  bundl(>. 

As  I  worked  away  at  the  ticks  I  dindy 
reali7,(>d  that  a  man  was  a  fool  to  be  picked 
up  in  the  street  with  only  forty  cents  in 
his  clollies.  1  had  be(>n  earning  good 
Avages,  l)ut,  b(>ing  of  a  sunshiny  temper.i- 
ment,  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  object  in 
saA'ing  money.  When  1  lefl  the  hospihd 
J  was  in  a  chastened  frame  of  mind,  and 
might  have  reformed  there  and  then  had 
there  been  sonu-  wise  and  bi>nevolent  by- 
stander to  take  me  by  tiie  hand  and  t(>ll 
me  where  to  head  in. 

But  T  needed  a  good  many  hard  lessons 
l)efore  1  became  as  wise  as  a  seri)ent,  and  I 
received  them.  At  last  the  truth  came 
home  to  me,  after  I  had  been  knocked 
groggy  a  hundred  limes.  And  this  is  the 
truth: 

Lift>  is  full  of  trouble,  and  Avisdoni  lies 
in  iM'ing  jMepared  for  it,  not  in  clamoring 
that   it   d()i>sn't  exist. 

If  you  i)aste  that  in  yoiu'  hat  it  will  help 
you  to  be  an  oi)timist ;  for  if  you  are  pre- 
l)ar(Hl  for  trouble,  you  can  stand  uj)  bravely 
when  it  conu-s,  and  drape  a  smile  on  your 
face,  and  conA'ince  the  neighbors  that  you 
are  a  di'ad-ganu'  sport. 


m 


A  Food 

That  Merits 
Your  Attention 

Grape^Nuts 

— not  alone  for  its  delightful 
taste, but  for  the  sound  health 
building  values  it  provides  for 
every  age. 

Grape=NutS  is  more  than 
something  good  to  eat. 

This  blend  of  wheat  and  malted 
barley  was  specifically  devised 
to  include  certain  elements  from 
the  grains  not  generally  used 
but  necessary  for  best  result 
in  health,  growth  and  body 
maintenance. 

All  the  goodness  of  the  grains 
is  here  preserved.ready- cooked 
and  easily  digestible  in  truly 
economical  form. 

Children  especially 

love  Grape^Nuts  and  it 
builds  strength  and  sturdi- 
ness. 

'There  s  a  Reason' 

Made  by 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,Inc.,Battle  Creek.Mich. 
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WHEN  you  need  leads  for  your  Eversharp,. 
be  sure  you  get  genuine  Eve/'sharp  Leads 
because  they  are  carefully  gauged  to  fit  your 
pencil.  You  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  the  leads 
offered  you  are  genuine,  because  we  pack  them 
in  red-topped  boxes  just  like  this. 
You  can  get  indelible  Eversharp  Leads,  or 
the  standard  black,  the  latter  in  varying 
degrees  of  hardness.  Whichever  you  select, 
you  will  find  the  lead  to  be  of  the  very 
highest  quality  and  that  it  will  write 
smoothly  and  legibly.  We  cannot  be  too 
urgent  in  pressing  you  to  buy  none  but  the 
genuine  Eversharp  Leads  because  we  make 
both  leads  and  pencil,  and  know  that  one  is  essential 
to  the  perfect  functioning  of  the  other.  Eversharp 
Leads  are  sold  by  Eversharp  Dealers  everywhere. 


The  U^ame  Is  on  the  'Box  with  theli^d  Top 
THE     WAHL     COMPANY,     Chicago 
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A  Hot  Letter  from 
a  Pipe  Smoker 


TRYING  TO  SQUELCH  THE  SPEED  MANIAC  IN  NEW  YORK 

nous,    "Twenty-five    dollars    fine    or    ten 


EIGHT  hundred  persons  now  living, 
breathing,  and  walking  the  streets  of 
New  York  City  in  full  bodily  health  and 
vigor  are  going  to  be  killed  by  automobiles 
before  the  end  of  1921.  Throughout  the 
country  at  large  a  proportionate  number 
of  automobile  deaths  will  occur.  This 
dire  forecast  is  the  estimate  of  authorities, 
based  on  the  record  of  deaths  in  former 
j'ears.  So  steady  has  been  the  annual  in- 
crease in  this  class  of  fatalities,  we  are  told, 
that  the  predictions  of  the  experts  hereto- 
fore have  worked  out  almost  with,  the  in- 
fallibility of  arithmetical  progression.  While 
many  causes  contribute  to  the  growing 
number  of  auto  accidents,  there  is  an  in- 
clination to  place  most  of  the  blame  on  the 
speeder.  Despite  all  that  has  been  done 
to  curb  him  this  indi\idual  is  going  stronger 
than  ever.  The  speed  level,  we  learn,  is 
constantly  rising,  and  it  is  said  to  bo  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  "speed  bug"  to 
admit  traveling  the  city  streets  at  from 
fifty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  most 
voluminous  proof  of  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  reckless  auto  driving  is  furnished 
by  the  New  York  City  traflfic  court,  Avhero 
the  speed  maniac  may  be  observed  in 
greater  number  and  more  different  shades 
than  in  any  ether  spot  on  the  planet.  More 
than  40,000  "customers,"  to  use  the  term 
of  a  fae(itious  attendant,  appeared  in  this 
court  in  1920  to  tell  Magistrate  Frederick 
B.  House  of  their  misdeeds  and  receive 
fines  or  jail  sentences.  This  was  an  in- 
crease by  almost  a  third  over  the  number  of 
cases  handled  the  pr(>vious  year.  Tlu^ 
operations  of  the  N(>w  York  traffic  court 
are  highly  interesting,  dealing  as  it  does 
with  all  kinds  of  p(>ople,  from  braAviiy 
roughnecks  to  ladies  from  the  finest  homes 
in  the  city.  It  is  a  rule  that  (^very  person 
accused  of  violating  the  traffic  regulations 
must  appear  in  person.  If  anybody  tri«>s 
to  beg  off  by  pleading  illness  or  some  other 
excuse,  his  Honor  sends  out  an  officer  to 
hale  the  recalcitrant  to  court.  Quite  aj)- 
propriat(>ly,  seeing  that  most  of  the  offend- 
ers that  come  before  it  are  speeders,  the 
procedure  of  the  traffic  court  moves  Avith 
unparalleled  v<>I()city.  The  violators  are 
lined  up  and  marchcHl  before  th(>  magistrate, 
who  qu(>stions  (>ach  for  a  minute  or  so  and 
then  .sends  the  culprit  on  his  or  her  way, 
not  rejoicing,  but  to  pay  a  fine,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  jail.  A  motley  crew  th(>y 
l)resent,  these  speed  demons,  and  bewilder- 
ing in  tiu'ir  varic^ty  and  jjicturesqueness  are 
the  excuses  they  give  to  soft<>n  the  heart  of 
the  court.  But  Magistrate  House's  heart 
ai)p<'ars  to  lie  i)rnctically  iinixTvious  to  any 
apjx'al  from  a  i)arty  wlio  lias  jeopardized 
the  lives  and  limbs  of  his  fellow  humans  by 
exceeding  the  speed  limit,  and  hardly  ever 
does  the  court  deviate  from   his  monoto- 


days  in  jail."  A  diverting  account  of  how 
business  is  conducted  in  this  court  appears 
in  an  article  on  auto  speeders  by  Arnold 
Prince  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  seems 
that  Mr.  Prince  was  able  to  prevail  upon 
Judge  House  to  let  the  newspaper  man 
share  the  bench  with  him  for  several  hours 
one  day  while  the  court  was  in  session  so 
he  could  see  for  himself  just  how  justice  is 
ground  out  to  Gotham  speeders.  The 
writer  tells  us  that  he  found  this  a  very 
pleasant  experience.  "All  my  life  I  had 
longed  for  the  opportunity  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  my  fellow  man,"  he  says,  and  here 
was  the  big  chance.  He  goes  on  and  tells 
what  he  saw  and  heard: 

In  that  tiny  room — tiny  for  the  purpose, 
that  is — were  crowded  1.50  men  and  women 
accused  of  violating  the  traffic  laws.  Among 
them  was  an  actress,  and  a  very  pretty  one, 
too;  a  journalist,  I  regret  to  admit;  a 
powerfully  built  person  who  claimed  to 
have  won  the  "light  heavyweight"  cham- 
pionship in  boxing  at  the  01ymi)ic  games 
and  looked  capable  of  it;  two  young  women 
dancers  in  a  popular  musical  show  who  were 
extremely  indignant  over  liaAing  been 
called  to  court;  a  Princeton  student, 
twenty-one  years  old.  who  thought  noth- 
ing of  a  SlOO  fine,  and  many,  numy  ordinary 
chauffeurs  and  taxicab  drivers,  such  as 
you  may  see  any  time  when  running  for 
your  life  across  the  street.  Only,  on  this 
occasion,  these  defendants  seemed  different, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  taxicab 
driver  looked  at  me  witli  resjiect — or, 
at  least  if  not  with  respect,  witii  no  indiciV- 
tion  that  he  considered  my  furl  Iut  exis- 
tence odious  or  objectional)le  to  him. 

Thej'  passed  before  the  high  bench  a 
humbled  lot,  these  law  violators,  and  as 
tliey  did  so  the  WTiting  man  reflected  on  the 
significance  of  the  spectacle  which  imprest 
upon  his  mind  the  growing  menace  of  the 
automobile,  particularly  when  he  recalled 
that  similar  scenes  were  being  enacted  in 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  country.  He 
continues: 

As  a  detached  observer,  sitting  beside 
})lack-r()l»ed  .Justice  aiul  assisting,  as  you 
might  say,  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  I  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
moteness and  dignity  would  be  comnuMul- 
able,  but  several  times  1  nearly  giggled]  in 
sympathy  with  the  speeders,  and  when  the 
magistrate  brutally  imposed  a  fiiu^  on  an 
attractive  young  married  wonum  who  told, 
as  1  thought,  a  really  convincing  story,  I 
Avas  almost  ptwish  with  liim. 

The  young  wonuui  wore  a  neat  flowered 
hat  and  a  nicely  tailored  suit  which  fitted 
her  sl(>nder  figur(>  to  i)erfection.  vShe  had 
soft,  brown  eyes,  which  Avero  appealingly 
turned  to  the  judge. 

"I  Avas  hurrying  Iionu^  to  my  baby," 
sh(>  pouted,  after  the  big,  broad-shouldered 
motor-cycle  policenum  Avho  arn>s1ed  her 
ha<l  explained  that  he  had  tested  his 
sp(>edonu>ter  that  morning  and  kncAV  for  a 
fad    that  she  Avas  driving  at  more  than 


Forest  City  Live  Stock  and  Fair  Co., 
North  Randall,  Ohio. 
Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  more  than  surprised  to  discoA'er  that 
you  are  advertising  EdgeAvorth  and  are  offer- 
ing to  give  some  of  it  away. 

It  has  never  been  my  pohcy  to  advise  other 
people  concerning  their  business,  as  I  have 
had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  my  own 
affairs.  But,  if  I  manufactured  Edgeworth, 
I  would  see  all  the  smokers  in  the  world  dead 
and  buried  before  I  would  give  aAvay  as  much 
as  a  pinch  of  it. 

Three  years  ago  my  dentist  heard  me 
complaining   because    I    could    get    no    pipe 

tobacco  that  was 
worth  a  cent  a  carload. 
He  immediately  in- 
troduced Edgeworth. 
If  I  had  a  million 
dollars  I  A\"ould  be  al- 
most willing  to  giA'e 
half  the  sum  for  what 
he  did  for  me.  Since 
that  time  I 
have  smoked 
Edgeworth  and 
nothing  else. 
And  it  has  the 
same  flavor  to- 
day that  it  had 
the  first  time  I 
smoked  it.  I 
have  told  a 
iiousand  friends  about 
and  they  are  now  all 
Edgeworth  dcA-otees. 
Pipe  smokers  who  come  to  my  house  go 
'"daffy"  over  my  Edgeworth.  Hence  I  can- 
not understand  A\hy  you  haA'c  to  giA^e  any 
of  it  aAvay.  \vr\  truh'  A'ours. 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Kline, 

Sec,  Forest  Citj'  Live  Stock  &  Fair  Co.; 
General  Manager,  The  Forest  City  Fair; 
Secretary,  The  Grand  Circuit. 

Mr.  Kline  has  expressed  surprise  that  we 
give  EdgCAVorth  away.  Yet  until  a  fri(>nd 
gaA'c  him  some,  he  knew  nothing  about  its 
quality. 

Tliere  are  still  thousands  of  pipe-smokers 
to  whom  Edgeworth  is  an  unknown  (]uan- 
tity.  That's  why  we  offer  samples  to  any- 
one AA'illing  to  buy  a  postcard  to  send  for 
them. 

It's  good  business  for  us  to  let  men  un- 
familiar Avith  Edgeworth  smoke  it.  If  these 
samples  didn't  make  regular,  happy,  and 
often  enthusiastic  smokers  of  Edgeworth,  we 
Avould  stop  otfering  them. 

Tiie  above  letter  came  to  us  from  Mr. 
Kline  seven  years  ago.  We  Avrote  to  learn 
if  he  still  held  the  same  high  opinion  of  Edge- 
worth.     He  replied: 

Trojan  Laundry  Company, 

FHnt,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Ma'  opinion  of  EdgcAvorth  has  not  changed, 
for  tiie  A'^ery  good  reason  that  EdgcAvorth 
is  still  the  .same.  I  would  make  my  en- 
dor.sement  stronger  than  ever  if  I  knew  how 
to  tlo  it.  N'ery  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Kline, 
Ass't.  Sec'y  &  Treas.  Trojan  Laundry  Co 

Our  offer  to  send  samples  of  both  Edge- 
Avortii  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbeil  to  any 
man  sending  for  them  is  still  open. 

For  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  A-our 
jobber  cannot  .supply  you  Avith  Ivlsicworih, 
Larus  &  Brother  Com{)any  Avill  ghnlly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  om^  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  anv  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Kut>bed  for  tli(>  sainr  jirice 
you  Avould  pay  the  jobber. 
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PendMilimiSwin^Ba^ch: 


You  may  find  that  you 
need  a  building — **rush*'  as  did  the" 
Berney  Bond  Glass  Company  of  Clarion,  Pa. 

Their  order  for  trusses  and  purlins  reached  us  on  a 
Thursday  over  long  distance  telephone.  Shipment  was 
made  the  next  Monday — in  two  working  days.  Erec- 
tion was  completed  within  three  wo^^Jing  days  after 
receipt  of  material.  M 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  we  are  pfepiared  to  give 
you.  Wire',  phone  or  write  our  nearest  district  ofBce. 
Make  ready  by  getting  the  facts  now< 

A  complete  steel  building;  or  the  columns,  trusses 
or  purlins.  i  i 

Salient  Features  ^ 
Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings 


Quick  Erection 
Strength— All  Steel 
Permanency 
Portability 


Fireproofaess 
Low  Cost 

Immediate  Shipment 
100%  Savage 


THE  HYDRAULIC  STEELCRAFT  COMPANY 

of  THE  HYDRAULIC  STEEL  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


New  York 
Singer  Buildinz 

Atlanta 
Rhodes  Building 


Branch  Sales  Office: 

Chicago  Detroit 

Fisher  Building  Book  Building 

Richmond.  Va. 
American  National  Bank^lgline 


San  Francisco 
Hearst  Building 

St.  Louis 
Commercial  Building 


Hydraulic  Steel 
Buildings  are  suit- 
able for  practically 
any  one-story  struc- 
ture. 


-  i.~rrr 

fr!r[  rr': 


HYDRAUUC 

MoOdoni 


Standardized 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


twenty-eight  miles  an  hour,  "and  I  didn't 
realize  how  fast  I  was  going." 

"Well,  speeding  is  a  verj'  grave  offen.se," 
dryly  intoned  his  Honor.  "The  fine  will  be 
$25,  with  an  alternative  of  ten  days  in  the 
City  Prison." 

Evidently  Magistrate  House  must  have 
.sensed  my  disapproval,  for  he  explained 
sollo  voce  that  almost  every  one  who  ap- 
peared in  court  pleaded  he  did  not  know 
he  was  "going  so  fast." 

"And  I  don't  believe  in  suspended 
sentences,"  the  magistrate  went  on. 
"Every  time  I  think  of  suspending  a 
sentence  I  also  think  of  the  3,500,000  per- 
sons on  the  island  of  Manhattan  who  are 
looking  to  this  court  to  curb  traffic  viola- 
tions, and  unless  the  circumstances  are 
most  unusual  I  forget  sentiment." 

A  large,  powerfully  built  negro  whose 
name,  when  rapidly  announced  by  the 
clerk,  sounded  like  Lockslej'  Mansfield, 
appeared  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  having 
his  automobile  number  obscured,  cutting 
a  short  corner,  and  ignoring  the  speed 
laws,  or  maybe  it  was  only  one  of  these 
accusations.  Anyway,  he  looked  as  if  a 
sentence  of  death  in  the  electric  chair  was 
the  least  he  could  expect. 

He  escaped  with  a  fine  of  $25. 

In  rapid  succession  the  others  in  the 
room  approached  for  judgment.  A  stout 
man  with  a  bald  head  and  a  large  diamond 
on  his  finger  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
driving  thirty-five  miles  an  hour. 

"Fine  $25,  or  in  default  of  paj'ment, 
ten  days  in  City  Prison,"  said  Magistrate 
House. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  had  the  car  out," 
pleaded  the  next  offender,  "and  I  honestly 
didn't  know,  judge,  I  was  going  so  fast." 

"Fine  $25,  or  in  default  of  payment, 
ten  days  in  the  City  Prison,"  said  Magis- 
trate House. 

The  powerfully  built  person  who  had, 
as  he  said,  won  the  "light  heavj'weight 
championship  at  the  Olympic  games," 
gazed  sourly  up  at  the  judge,  remarking 
in  an  injured  voice  that  "this  was  a  fine 
way  to  treat  him  after  what  he  had  done 
abroad." 

"Fine  $30,  or  in  default  of  payment, 
ten  days  in  City  Prison,"  dispassionately 
said  the  magistrate,  after  it  had  been 
brought  out  that  not  only  had  the  de- 
fendant traveled  at  better  than  twenty- 
eight  miles  an  hour,  but  wasn't  particu- 
larly repentant.  There  was  a  slight 
amplification  of  the  court  incident  due  to 
the  pugihst's  action  in  throwing  the  .$30 
contemptuously  on  Sheridan's  desk,  but, 
after  being  warned,  he  seemed  chastened 
and  walked  out  quietl3\ 

Cases  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  followed  each 
other  with  breath-taking  rapidity,  and 
with  almost  equal  precision  the  dry  voice 
of  the  magistrate  each  time  added  the  final 
chapter  with  a  fine  of  $25  or  ten  days  in 
jail.  The  defendants  smiled  deprecatingly 
or  admitted  their  guilt  with  a  show  of 
frankness  calculated  to  win  mercy  on  the 
ground  of  general  human  fallibility,  but  it 
made  no  difference.  None  escaped  "with- 
out a  fine. 

The  appearance  of  the  twentj^-one-year 
old  Princeton  student  introduced  one  or 
two  features  not  pro\aded  by  the  other 
cases.  The  boy  admitted,  genially,  that 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  motor-cycle  police- 
man several  months  ago  for  speeding  at  the 
rate   of   fifty-five   miles   an   hour,   but   ex- 
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Reducing  Doubt  in  Industry — Increasing  Safety  to  Mankind 


TN  the  whole  wide  field  of  Optics  no  art  is 
-^  more  widely  useful  or  more  greatly  fascinat- 
ing than  that  of  Photomicrography.  We  see  its 
record  upon  the  photographic  print.  Clear  and 
sharp  it  there  stands  forth,  an  image  surprising 
in  its  clarity  and  exactitude — and  yet  it  means 
more  than  this. 

Before  us  it  stands  a  record,  enlarged  and 
permanent,  of  organisms  and  details  too  infin- 
itesimal for  the  unaided  eye  to  fathom. 

Of  all  the  benefits  Industry  owes  to  this  optic 
art  —  which  combines  at  once  the  powers  of 
microscope,  of  camera  and  of  optical  projector 
— the  manufacturer  who  deals  with  raw  mate- 
rials is  gratefully  aware. 

To  him  whose  products  involve  the  use  of 
iron,  steel,  brass  and  the  different  metallic  alloys 


those  benefits  are  incalculable  indeed.  From  it 
he  gains  a  record  alike  of  flaw  and  strength  in  his 
materials;  and  from  it  gathers,  too,  a  knowl- 
edge definite  and  certain,  of  the  structural  com- 
positions with  which  he  deals.  Of  like  import 
is  it  to  the  worker  in  textile,  paper,  foods  and 
similar  products. 

So  stronger  bridges,  safer  rails  and  steamships, 
sounder  business  structures,  better  clothes  and 
purer  food  result  from  these  surprising  images 
which,  revealed  by  the  microscope,  recorded  by 
the  photographic  camera,  illustrate  in  yet  an- 
other field  of  wide  and  important  application 
how  Optics  renders  its  vital  service. 

So,  too,  does  Photomicrography  solve  for 
Industry  the  problems  of  efficient  production, 
while  granting  a  greater  measure  of  safety  to 
mankind. 


BAUSCH    &    LOMB    OPTICAL    COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 


Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Balopticovs, 
Hinocuhtrs  antl  oilier  Optieal  Instrinneiits, 


^  that  eyes  may  see 


'^-^hetter  ani  farther -^ 
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3-in-One  Uses 
At  Your  Elbow 

As  you  reach  for  your  'phone,  ''Sgueak''  goes 
your  swivel  chair.  ''Squeak!  SgJieak!'"  pro- 
tests the  door  at  every  entrance.  Dictating 
machines  hitch  along;  typewriters,  duplicating 
and  computing  machines  stick  and  rattle. 

All  these  nerve  racking  preve?itable  noises 
distract  attention  and  lower  efficiency. 

Send  * 'Johnny"  to  the  nearest  store  for  a 
bottle  or  Handy  Oil  Can  of 

3-in-One 

The   Universal  Office  Oil 

A  drop  or  two  will  cause  squeaks  and  rattles  to 
vanish  like  mist  before  a  noonday  sun. 

3-in-One  also  cleans  and  puts  a  lasting  polish  on 
desks,  tables,  tiling  cabinets — all  wood  work. 

But  not  all  your  uses  for  3-in-One  are  in  the 
office.  Try  on  tools,  rifles,  shotguns  and  all  light 
mechanisms  about  home  and  factory,  to  lubricate 
and  prevent  rust.  Takes  squeaks  out  of  auto  springs. 
Lubricates  Ford  Commutators  and  all 
magnetos  perfectly. 

3-in-One  is  sold  in  all  stores,  in 
1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles;  also  in 
3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165-0  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


/ 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


plained  that  he  was  hurrying  an  elderly 
woman,  who  was  ill,  to  her  home. 

"It  was  all  brought  out  at  that  time 
when  I  went  to  court,"  stated  the  student. 
"It  was  because  I  wanted  to  get  the 
woman  home." 

"Well,  what  happened  this  time?"  asked 
the  court.  "I'll  hear  why  you  are  here 
this  time." 

"I  was  hurrying  to  church,"  replied  the 
youth.  "I  was  late  and  wanted  to  be 
there  before  the  services  started." 

"Well,  any  one  who  is  good  enough  to 
go  to  church,"  commented  the  ever-ready 
magistrate,  "ought  to  he  good  enough  to 
get  there  without  breaking  any  laws.  The 
fine  wiU  be  $100." 

The  records  of  this  court  show  that  the 

accused  do  not  always  get  off  with  a  fine. 
More  than  5,000  in  1920  had  to  go  to  jail 
in  default  of  fines,  and  in  addition  2,340 
were  locked  up  without  the  alternative  of  a 
fine,  some  receiving  as  high  as  thirty  days. 
Most  of  the  offenders  pay  fines,  however, 
and  as  a  result  the  traffic  court  takes  in 
more  money  than  all  the  other  magistrate 
courts  of  New  York  City  combined. 


"THE  MAILS  MUST  FLY" 

T^VERYBODY  knows  vaguely  that 
-L-'  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  air  mail, 
but  few  realize  how  thoroughly  the  sys- 
tem has  by  now  been  established.  A  cer- 
tain railroad  president  had  this  imprest 
upon  his  mind  some  time  ago.  Visiting  the 
au'-mail  field  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  he  was 
taken  all  over  the  place  and  shown  the 
shops,  the  hangars,  and  all  the  other  ap- 
purtenances of  an  air-boat  terminal.  All 
these  things  interested  the  railroad  man, 
but  what  particularly  made  him  open  his 
eyes  was  the  regular  and  businesslike  way 
in  which  mail  planes  kept  arriving  and 
departing.  The  Avhole  thing  worked  as 
smoothly  and  simply  as  one  of  his  own 
junctions.  During  his  visit  the  railroad 
president  was  told  of  how  a  reserve  pilot 
connected  with  this  field  kept  an  engage- 
ment with  his  girl  one  evening  in  New  York, 
230  miles  away.  He  had  missed  his  train 
and  no  plane  was  available.  He  was  be- 
moaning his  luck  when  a  mail  plane  loaded 
with  some  35,000  letters  mailed  west  of  the 
Mississippi  the  day  before  glided  into  the 
field.  It  was  bound  for  New  York,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  the  reserve  pilot,  and 
so,  as  the  story  was  told  the  railroad  man, 
he  strapped  his  suitcase  to  one  wing  and 
lashed  himself  to  the  other  and  thus  kept 
his  appointment.  "Well,  that  beats  me," 
exclaimed  the  man  of  the  rails.  "When 
these  fliers  start  deadheading  back  and 
forth,  the  flying  game  must  be  getting 
pretty  tame."  It  is  the  tameness  induced 
by  familiarity.  To  those  in  the  au:-mail 
service  the  flying  game  no  longer  offers 
tlirills.  It  is  their  day's  work,  and  they 
are  at  it  as  regularly  and  unexcitedly 
as  the  engineer  who  pulls  the  daily 
local.     There  are  now  3,500  miles  of  air- 
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For  the  Finishing  of  Products  or 
Maintenance  of  Property 
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PAINT  Engineering  service  gives 
manufacturers  the  opportunity 
to  buy  paints,  varnishes,  and  finish- 
materials  on  a  basis  of  results, 
rather  than  mere  price  per  gallon. 

The  recommendations  of  our  En- 
gineers come  to  you  in  typewritten 
form  with  complete  details,  includ- 
ing blue  prints,  if  required. 

This  service  brings  to  your  aid  the 
widest  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  paint  and  varnish 
materials,  backed  by  the  research 
resources  of  a  big  organization. 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

PATTON-PITCAIRN  DIVISION 

Engineering  Department 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY 
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PATTON-PlTCAlRN  DIVISION 

INTKR-INDUSTRUS 
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PinSBURGH  PLATE  GUSS  CO. 

^  PLATE.  WINDOW  AM)  ART    GLASS    PAIN  IS    VARNISHES  •  BRUSHHS-lNSECmuni  - 
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Mr.  Youns  keeps  his  aecounts  receivable, 
accounts  pa\  able  and  private  ledger  with  the 
Burroughs,  and  also  posts  customers'  state- 
ments which  are  inserted  in  the  carriage  of  the 
machine  along  with  the  Ledger  sheet,  and  both 
are  i  osted  up  to  date  every  day. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


mes 
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Your  Income  Tax 


Out  in  Paris,  Arkansas,  there  is  one  retailer  who  is  not  losing  any  sleep  over  the 
income  tax. 

He  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Young,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Harley  Hardware  Company. 
A  busy  man  he  must  be  because  he  does  not  employ  a  bookkeeper  and  though  he 
works  all  day  on  the  floor,  he  posts  the  books  himself  in  the  evening,  but — 

They  have  a  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

Mr.  Young  tells  us  that  last  year,  when  it  came  time  to  make  up  the  Income  Tax 
Return,  a  deputy  internal  revenue  tax  collector  dropped  into  the  store  and  took  a  look 
at  the  Burroughs-kept  ledger. 


"Why,"  the  collector  exclaimed,  "you  have 
everything  you  need  to  know  right  here  in  plain 
sight.  All  you  need  to  do  is  copy  off  the  figures !'' 
And  that's  what  Mr.  Young  did. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  shown  the  few  plain 
forms  that  made  immediately  available  all  the 
information  required  for  the  Income  Tax  Return 
of  the  Harley  Hardware  Company. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Burroughs,  Mr.  Young 
keeps  his  accounts  up  to  date  all  through  the  year, 
so  when  the  tax  return  is  due  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  gather  the  figures  from  his  clear,  accurate 
records.  The  machine  makes  it  easy  to  add 
purchases  and  sales,  keep  track  of  expenses,  take 
the  annual  inventory  and  figure  net  profit. 

Mr.  Young  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for 
the  Burroughs-kept  ledger  and  is  strong  in  his 
recommendation  of  it. 

Before  the  Burroughs  was  bought,  he  spent 
from  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  books, 
working  late  into  the  night  and  Sunday  as  well. 
Now,  with  the  aid  of  a  Burroughs,  all  this  work  is 
finished  in  a  short  time  each  evening. 


Mr.  Young  uses  a  bookkeeping  machine  which 
does  its  work  automatically  and  this  enables 
him  to  keep  the  details  of  his  business  transac- 
tions where  he  can  see  them  at  a  glance.  This 
type  of  machine  may  not  be  the  one  you  need 
in  order  to  realize  the  benefits  from  mechanical 
figuring,  but  among  the  difTercnt  Burroughs 
models  there  is  certainly  one  to  fit  your  require- 
ments. 

The  A  B  G  of  Business 

Adding,  Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  repre- 
sent the  three  great  groups  of  figuring  operations 
that  constitute  the  A  B  C  of  business.  To  handle 
these  operations  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company  manufacture  three  tj'pes  of  machines, 
in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  among 
which  may  be  found  a  machine  that  will  fit  the 
needs  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 

Burroughs  offices  are  located  in  over  200 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  one,  or  write  direct  to 
the  Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


ADDING 

ntirroiiKli3  AddinK  and  Listing 
Machines  are  built  in  different 
models  of  varying  size  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  kind  of  business, 
large  or  small. 


BOOKKEEPING 

BurroHKhs  Bookki-oping  Machines 
post  ledKers  and  other  important 
records  with  the  automatic  accu- 
racy and  epced  of  machine 
methods. 


CALCULATING 


Biirrouclis  Calculators  add  .  mul- 
tiply, subtract  and  divide  with- 
out printinR  the  figures — givinR 
wanted  r\'suli3  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


OH 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Machines 
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IDEAL   POW^ER   LAWN    MO^VER 


Does  the  work_  oi^ 


^ve  hand  mowers 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure   patent  should 
write  for  our   guide     book    "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."      Send   modeler  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &   CO..    Dcpt.  171.    Washington.   D.   C. 


A  Real  Calculating  Machine  Tor  ><.;^ 

Wr)rk  equals  expensive  nia<  liiiies  Auto- 
mancally  adds,  sulftra'.ts,  multiplies  and 
divides.  Marvelous  speed  and  efficieucy. 
I'sed  by  U.  S.  Government  and  largest 
ci'rporalions.  Written  '^-year  guarantee. 
Costs  less  than  one  mistake.  Useand  en- 
joy it  two  weeks  FHEF.  If  you  aren't  de- 
liglitcrl,  return  it  at  t>ur  expense  Act 
.    just  your  business  card  ur  letterhead. 


NOW.     Srr,d  n 

TheRAYADOlNGMACHINECO., Grand  Rap'ds, Mich 


PREERS 

.1921 

QARPEN  BOOrv 


Shows  in  colors  and  bj-  niany 
photo-engravings,  the  true  form  of 
the  Vegetables  and  Flowers  offered 
and  also  gives  expert  cultural  in- 
structions which  will  assure  you 
success  in  your  garden  this  year. 

It  is  the  best  Garden  Book  we  have  ever 
published  and  offers  the  clioicest  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  AKriciil- 
tural  Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds,  includins  the 
newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials, 
etc.,  besides  all  the  old  standards. 

A  copy  mailed  free  on  applied- 
lion  if  you  mention  this  pub- 
Ucntion.      WRITE    TODAY. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnal  Street 
Philadelphia,     Pa. 


PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 


TREES 


becausa  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalng  and  NO-RISK 
offar  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  if  you   deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS    NURSERY    COMPANY 
131S    Peters    Avenue  Troy.    Ohio 


THE    STANn.\RD     DICTIONARY     is     needej     in     tv«ry 
American  lioiiic  whore  pdiicatii.n  ami  culture  are  truly  eateeiiied. 


Plant  Strawberries— 

For  Quick  Returns 

If  you  have  a  plot  of  ground  5  ft.  by  25  ft. 
rich  In  humus  and  will  ylant  early  this 
spring  100  ProgressiveEverbearing  plants, 
you  should  be  able  to  pick  enough  delic- 
ious strawberries  this  summer  and  fall  to 
supply  the  averagefamily.  Price  $2.10  plus 
parcel  post  charges.  Send  your  order 
now  for  early  spring  shipment. 
■We  will  send  you  at  once,  free  of  charge, 

our  80-page 
booklet  "Inside 
Facts  of  Profit- 
able Fruit 
Growing*' 
which  is  really 
a      Wonderful 

.";twaiSHCM!B        ^^^P    to  Fruit 

,  . ,    -  vv  '  *  ^- /'^'(^SKpHy^a        Growers.  Price 

'^/jf  ')  "  y'/'j  f(?rSSmBNBSii       t°  non-custom- 
'  ../j^aww^iwaKM       grs  lOc. 

Ask  also  for  our 
free  catalog 
"Better  Fruit 
Trees"  of  fruit 
trees  and 
plants,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc. 


Neosho  Nurseries  Co. 

Neosho,  Mo. 
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202  Elm  St.. 


mail  routes  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  we  are  told  in  a  review  of  the 
air-mail  service  by  Howard  Mingos,  in  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  Tho  one 
seldom  sees  a  machine  in  the  air,  owing  to 
their  flying  so  high,  yet  these  air-carriers 
transported  more  than  100,000,000  letters 
last  year,  according  to  the  official  records. 
Says  Mr.  Mingos: 

They  are  as  regular  as  the  railroads, 
these  mail  planes.  They  maintained  their 
schedules  93  per  cent,  of  the  time  all  last 
year,  rain  or  shine,  as  consistently  as  other 
mediums  of  transportation.  The  com- 
parison stands.  The  air-mail  system  is  like 
a  railroad.  It  has  its  junction  points  and 
terminals,  its  repair  depots  and  service- 
stations.  Every  400  miles  or  so — New 
York,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Chey- 
enne, Salt  Lake,  Reno,  and  San  Francisco 
— St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  Washington  and 
Philadelphia — are  the  terminals,  with  junc- 
tion points  and  fast-train  connections  at 
intervals  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  emergency 
fields  at  convenient  points  between  them. 

Each  of  the  thirty  machines — there  are 
100  in  the  service  to-day,  but  two-thirds 
are  held  in  reserve — carries  from  16,000 
to  40,000  letters,  as  many  as  the  average 
railway-mail  distributing-car,  which,  with 
its  pigeon-hole  compartments  and  space 
for  the  necessary  clerical  help,  has  little 
more  capacity.  It  costs  more  to  operate 
the  mail-cars,  say  the  officials,  because 
railway-mail  clerks  employed  on  the  trains 
are  more  highly  paid  for  less  mail  handled 
by  them  than  are  the  clerks  at  the  railway- 
mail  distributing  terminals  in  all  cities 
where  the  air  mail  is  sorted  at  night. 
Officials  explain  the  saving  in  tilne  by 
pointing  to  one  city  for  example. 

The  bulk  of  New  York's  mail  is  de- 
posited after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  last  transcontinental  mail-train  leaves 
at  8:40  o'clock  that  evening.  It  can  not 
carry  all  of  the  late  mail,  because  the 
pouches  can  not  be  made  up  in  time. 
What  is  left  over,  as  well  as  the  mail 
deposited  during  the  night,  is  dispatched 
westward  by  plane  shortly  after  daylight. 
It  is  carried  in  trucks  to  Curtiss  Field, 
Long  Island,  and  the  plane  sets  out 
immediately. 

The  procedure  is  followed  at  each  terminal 
and  inland  junction  point,  planes  taking 
on  the  accumulation  of  night  mail  in  the 
respective  cities,  as  well  as  that  brought 
in  on  trains  and  planes  from  other  points. 
The  planes  make  so  much  better  time  than 
the  trains  that  a  saving  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  is  effected  in 
delivery  from  coast  to  coast,  approximately 
half  the  time  required  by  the  all-the-way 
train  delivery.  Your  letter  mailed  in 
New  York  is  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
inside  of  fifty  hours.  With  perfection  of  the 
system,  they  expect  to  attain  thirty-six- 
hour  delivery.  The  old  method  required  a 
hundred.  Not  only  does  that  mail  which 
starts  by  plane  arrive  more  quickly,  but 
also  that  starting  on  the  trains  all  along 
the  transcontinental  system,  because  by  a 
dose-connection  system  all  the  first-class 
mail  is  changed  and  interchanged  from 
train  to  plane  wherever  it  will  create  a 
saving  in  time. 

Pilot  Christenson  on  December  3  flew 
16,000  letters  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
in  five  hours  and  thirty-one  minutes.  The 
fastest     trains     require     eighteen     hours. 
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Possibly  one  of  your  letters  flew  with 
Christenson.  There  is  no  telling,  for  your 
letter,  mailed  in  the  usual  way  with  an 
ordinary  two-cent  postage-stamp  affixt, 
may  leave  town  by  rail  or  plane.  If  it 
goes  far  it  will  be  transferred  from  plane 
to  train  or  vice  versa  at  least  twice. 

"The  mails  must  fly,"  is  the  slogan  of 
the  air-mail  service;  and  to  keep  them 
flying  the  pilots  sometimes  have  to  face 
great  hazards.  For  instance,  they  often 
have  night  flying  thrust  upon  them 
through  delays  and  are  then  liable  to  lose 
their  way.  This  danger  will  be  obviated 
eventually  by  the  installation  of  wireless, 
but  so  far  the  planes  are  not  supposed  to 
fly  at  night.  We  are  told  that  one  day  the 
plane  carrying  the  New  York  mail  lost 
its  way  in  a  storm.  Night  overtook  it  in  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Spectators  who  saw 
the  machine  syooping  over  Monticello, 
N.  Y.,  say  that  sparks  from  its  motors 
formed  a  comet's  tail  fifty  feet  in  the  rear. 
The  pilot  finally  discovered  a  field  during 
a  lightning  flash  and  dropt  into  it  in  safety. 
Other  air-mail  pilots'  experiences  are  given : 

Eddie  Hubbard,  who  flies  the  Oriental 
mail  out  of  Seattle  and  catches  Asiatic 
steamers  touching  at  Victoria,  often  comes 
home  after  dark,  depending  upon  inter- 
mittent flashes  from  a  huge  chimney  on  the 
Seattle  water-front  to  guide  his  seaplane 
into  port.  The  big  tlying-boals  carrying 
passengers  and  mail  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  leave  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Northern  mail-trains  in  the  mornijigs. 
They  negotiate  the  high  winds  in  an  hour, 
over  heavy  seas  that  invariably  reqiiin^  a 
day  for  boats  to  cross;  but  occasionally 
the  brilliantly  lighted  flying  I'ullnians  are 
compelled  to  continue  down  the  ('u])an 
coast  past  Havana  seeking  a  harbor  more 
hospitable  to  storm-tossed  \oyagers  than 
the  capital  city  allords. 

Pilot  Harris  flew  from  Cleveland  to 
Chicago  last  March  during  the  tornado 
that  halted  all  trains  and  other  A'ehicles 
and  scattered  shipping  far  ofT  the  course 
as  the  gale  swept  the  Great  Lakes.  Re- 
porting to  Washington  aft(T  his  arrival, 
Harris  wrote: 

"The  wind  was  blowing  about  forty 
miles  an  hour.  The  motor  sputtered  and 
missed,  and  I  thought  liow  cold  Lake 
Michigan  under  me  would  feel.  1  ran 
into  the  worst  rain-  and  hail-storm  I  ever 
flew  in  near  Gary,  Ind.  For  fiv(>  minutes 
I  could  see  nothing,  not  even  the  instru- 
ments on  the  dashboard  in  front  of  me.  I 
arrived  safely  at  1:50  p.m.  1  think  that  is 
pretty  good  time  for  nuiil  from  New  York 
to  reach  C'hicago — eh,  what'.'  I  left  New 
York  at  7  a.m." 

Fog  on(»  day  obscured  the  Hellefonte 
field.  A  pilot  arrived  overhead,  locating 
his  position  by  means  of  a  mount aiii-t op 
protruding  above  the  mist  tliat  mantled  the 
earth.  Ho  encircled  the  peak  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  until  his  gasoline  supply 
became  exhaustcnl.  lie  was  al)out  to  dive 
blindly  when  the  mist  cleared  and  he  landed 
safely.  M(>ehanics  found  twenty-four 
cigaret-stubs  on  th(>  floor  of  the  machine*. 

Spe(^diiig  eastward  witli  tiu*  mails  over 
Indiana,  Pilot  Haiglit  found  his  plane 
virtually  motionless  in  the  air.  He  had 
encoiiiil(!r(Ml  stiff  head  winds.  Tiies(>  lie 
fought  all  aflernoon,  until  darkness  brought 
him  down.     On  making  a  forced  landing  a 


s:-*.'^^ 


Living  on  the  fat  of  the  land 

Look  back  a  few  years  to  your  younger  days.  Did  you  or  the 
home  folks  have  a  garden?  Then  you  can  remember  the  taste 
of  vegetables,  fresh  and  tender — and  the  big  fat  jars  of  "garden 
sass"  that  crammed  the  closet  shelves  waiting  for  winter  meals. 
Those  were  the  days! 

Why  not  live  them  again — though  you  have  but  a  2x4  garden 
spot?  You  can.  It  takes  only  a  few  pure-bred  seeds,  a  few 
minutes  pleasant  work  each  day.  Plenty  of  vegetables,  plus 
good  nights'  .sleep  and  increased  self  respect  will  follow  natu- 
rally. And  you  will  save  money  by  doing  it,  considering  today's 
sky-high  prices. 

"Pure-bred  Seed?"  means  Ferry's  Seeds.  To  make  them 
pure-bred,  generation  after  generation  of  parent  plants  are  care- 
fully selected  and  reproduced.  Their  progeny  are  tested  for 
ability  to  grow  and  produce  as  their  parents  did.  When  the 
seeds  have  the  characteristics  of  their  ideal  parents,  they  are 
packaged  as  l'err>'s  pure-hred  3eeds.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
plant  any  but  pure-bred  Seeds.  Anywhere,  you  can  buy  Ferry's 
pure-bred  Seeds  "at  the  store  around  the  corner."  Price  lOc 
per  paper. 

D.  M.  FERRY  cSc  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 
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Rodds  ? 


EVERY  trip,  business  or  pleasure, 
brings  your  car  over  rough  spots, 
bumps,  railroad  crossings,  car  tracks. 
Springs  and  pneumatic  tires  cannot  take 
up  all  the  jar  and  vibration. 
Mayes  Guaranteed  Shock  Absorbers  func- 
tion with  the  tires  and  springs.  Their 
powerful  steel  coils  "take-up"  the  jolts 
and  jars  so  that  the  C£tr  body  swings  easy 
and  smooth. 

Try  Hayes  At  Our  Risk 

If  they  don't  satisfy  you  entirely,  we  refund  yoiir 
nioftey.  See  your  accessory  dealer — if  he  can't 
supply  you,  send  us  name  and  model  of  car — also 
dealer's  name  and  address. 

Hayes  fits  practically  every  car  except  the 
Ford.      Complete  descriptive  literature 
sent  on  request. 

Hayes  Shock  Absorber  Co, . 

Dept.  B-2  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Send  today  for  complete 
informationy.  .  ;<" 


SHOCK 
C/ABSORBERS 


hampjon 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


There  really  is  no  argu- 
ment about  the  efficiency 
of  Champion  Spark  Plugs. 

With  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world  obtaining 
satisfactory  service  from 
using  "Champions,"  their 
purchase  is  a  safe  invest- 
ment for  you. 

Over  30.000,000  Champion 
Plugs  Sold  This  Past  Year 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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pilot's  first  thought  is  to  get  his  mail- 
pouches  to  the  nearest  railroad,  and  many 
and  varied  are  the  reports  of  vehicles  and 
power  employed.  One  pilot  not  long  ago 
borrowed  a  pair  of  mules  from  a  farmer 
and  packed  the  maUs  seven  miles  over  the 
hiUs  to  the  railroad. 

A  day  in  January,  to  quote  another's 
report:  "Day  was  damp  and  misty.  Zero 
weather.  Mist  froze  to  wires  and  struts 
(braces)  as  fast  as  it  struck.  Wires  soon 
became  coated.  Struts  the  same.  Instru- 
ments flUed  with  ice  and  machine  could 
not  stay  in  the  air.  Landed  at  North 
Liberty,  Ind.,  kicked  ice  off  plane.  Took 
off  as  before.  Ice  formed  again  and 
brought  medqwn  near  Millersburg,  Ind. 
Punctured  a  tire." 

An  elaborate  organization  has  been  per- 
fected to  keep  the  complex  system  of 
trackless  air-routes  in  operation.  At  the 
Post-office  Department  in  Washington 
hangs  a  map  of  the  United  States  on  which 
are  tagged  the  positions  of  all  pilots  and 
planes  operating  during  the  day.  Changes 
are  made  hourly.  Reports  on  the  weather, 
are  relayed  in  quick  messages  along  the 
various  routes,  and  the  entire  service  is 
kept  continuously  informed  of  all  routine 
business.  Facilities  have  also  been  pro- 
vided for  the  training  of  pilots.  As 
we  read: 

At  College  Park,  Md.,  pilots  are  trained 
and  machines  tested.  The  pilot  must 
understand  his  business  thoroughly  before 
he  is  even  considered  for  acceptance.  By 
this  means  air-mail  officials  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  training  so  many  Americans 
received  during  the  war.  The  chief  of 
flying  operations  is  a  pUot.  So,  also,  are 
the  chief  of  pilot  examination  and  chief  of 
radio.  The  chief  engineer  is  a  pilot.  These 
officials  are  familiar  with  airplanes  and 
their  uses.  The  examining  officer  has  had 
more  than  5,000  applications  to  consider  for 
positions  as  pilots.  From  that  number  he 
has  picked  2,500  for  initial  tests.  Only 
225  were  appointed.  Fifty  of  these  have 
been  summarily  discharged  for  insubordina- 
tion. They  could  not  resist  the  temptar 
tion  to  perform  stunts  and  thrill  residents 
near  the  fields.  They  had  failed  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  racing-car  drivers 
transferred  to  trucks,  none  the  less  im- 
portant and  involving  just  as  much.  skiJl. 

Until  recently  a  pilot  received  from 
$2,000  to  $3,600  a  year  salary,  the  increase 
depending  on  the  number  of  hours  he  had 
flown  the  mails.  But  the  system  was  not 
practical.  A  pilot  upon  attaining  the 
maximum  flying  time  and  realizing  that 
he  could  receive  no  higher  pay  stood  back 
or  disappeared  and  permitted  the  younger 
men  to  take  out  his  plane,  thereby  en- 
abling the  beginner  to  reach  his  majority 
more  quickly.  This  so  confused  the  service 
that  schedules  were  often  interrupted. 
The  system  was  finally  changed,  aU  pilots 
receiving  a  base  pay  of  $2,000  a  year  and 
five  cents  a  mile  for  flying.  Under  this 
rate  pilots  now  receive  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500  a  year. 

It  is  by  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  providing  the  pilot  with  all  known 
facflities  for  his  work  that  the  officials 
believe  they  are  building  up  a  service 
which  will  develop  steadily  untU  the  entire 
country  is  one  vast  network  of  air-mail 
trunk  lines. 
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The  shocks 
of  the  road 


T/ic  ivorld's  chief  source 
of  Mo-lyh-den-tim  is  at 
Climax,  Colorado.  The 
United  States  is  dependent 
upon  importations  from 
foreign  countries  of  all 
steel  alloying  elements  ex- 
cept Mo-iyb-den-um. 


WERE  the  jolts  and  shocks 
that  your  car  is  subjected 
to  in  one  week  combined  into  a 
single  force,  your  car  would  be 
smashed  to  smithereens.  The 
mechanism  and  the  STEEL 
must  absorb  these  shocks  one  by 
one.  And  its  ability  to  absorb 
them  without  weakening  meas- 
ures the  real  worth  of  your  car. 

The  discovery  of  Mo-/3'/?-den- 
um  Steel  has  startled  the  auto- 
mobile world  into  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  new  light  weight  car 
that  is  unusually  fearless  of  the 
road.  Mo-/3'/>-den-um  Steel  has 
the  greatest  resistant  properties 
of  any  steel  hitherto  known. 
Especially  does  it  resist  crystal- 
lization from  constant  pounding, 

vibratingandthrusting.  And  <|^^^>  find  out  if  it  is  made  of  Mo- 
it  is  the  crystallization  of  (^'vS,\M\  /jA-den-um  Steel.  Then  you 
steel  that  makes  it  easy  to  'Si/    can  be  absolutely  sure  you 

break.  You  can  readily  un-  won't  make  a  mistake. 

Clim.\x  Molvudenum  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Associated  with  THE  AMERICAN  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Climax  Molybdenum   Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum   in  the   World 


derstand  what  Mo-/j^-den-um 
Steel  means  to  you,  when  you 
realize  what  it  has  made  pos- 
sible. A  Mo-/_)'/?-den-um  Steel 
car  is  lighter,  stronger  and  more 
resistant  t(^  shock,  wear  and 
fatigue  than  a  similar  car  built 
of  any  other  steel. 

You  know  this  means  reduced 
upkeep  costs  and  more  mileage 
from  tires  and  gasoline.  It  also 
cuts  down  repairs  to  a  minimum, 
for  Mo-/}77-den-um  Steel  parts 
are  practically  unbreakable — 
the  gears  resist  stripping — the 
axles  are  stronger  than  the  strains 
of  the  road,  and  the  entire  mech- 
anism wears  less  and  renders 
greater  efficiency.  Before  buying 
an  automobile,  truck  or  tractor, 


Mo-lyb-dea-um  Stee 


The  American  Super  Steel 
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Optical  Science  is  doing 


Just  two  pieces  of  glass!  And  yet 
those  lenses  which  correct  so  effectu- 
ally the  defects  of  vision  are  possible 
only  because  of  the  highly-trained 
skill  of  the  optical  specialist,  aided  by 
scientific  instruments  of  perfect  pre- 
cision and  a  manufacturing  organi- 
zation of  painstaking  accuracy  and 
wide  resources. 


for  which  the  remedy  is  glasses 
prescribed  and  fitted  after  a  thorough 
examination. 

To  this  examination  the  optical 
specialist  brings  knowledge  and  train- 
ing of  the  highest  order.  He  also 
utilizes  the  latest  equipment  and 
apparatus  which  have  been  per- 
fected for  precise  scientific  work. 


The  service  of  the  optical  specialist  Science  has  stepped  in  and  brought 
has  grown  greater  with  each  succeed-  its  aid  to  personal  skill.  The  re- 
ing  year.     The  conditions  of  modern     fracting     instruments     which     have 


life  constantly  increase  the 
number  of  people  whose  effi- 
ciency or  health  is  lowered  by 
some  impairment  of  eyesight- 


been  developed  by  the 
General  Optical  Company  play 
a  vital  part  in  making  the 
examination   and   diagnosis 


GENERAL     OPTICAL      COMPANY,      iNC 

and  KRYPTOK  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

MAKERS  OF  EYEGLASS  AND  SPECTACLE  LENSES  IN  GENERAL: 
GENOTHALMIC  REFRACTING  INSTRUMENTS— UNIVERSAL  OPHTHAL- 
MOMETERS, OPHTHALMOSCOPES,  RETINOSCOPES,  LENS  CUTTERS,  ETC. 
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to  develop  better  vision 

of    the    optical    specialist    complete     maximum  efficiency  throughout  life 


and    accurate    to    the    last    degree. 

With  this  progress  in  optical 
science  has  come  the  realization  that 
better  vision  means  more  than  just 
going  to  the  optical  specialist  after 
some  pronounced  symptom  sounds  a 
warning  that  his  services  are  needed. 
Most  people  do  not  know  when  eye- 
sight trouble  really  begins;  usually  it 
starts  so  gradually  that  for  a  long 
while  it  may  not  even  be  noticeable. 


Imperfect  vision,  if  not  cor- 
rected, grows  worse  with  the 
years.  The  surest  way  of 
preserving    your    eyesight    at 


m 


is  to  go  to  an  optical  specialist  for 
an  examination  once  a  year. 

Naturally,  the  lenses  which  are 
prescribed  for  restoring  normal 
vision  are  as  vital  a  factor  as  the 
accuracy  of  the  examination  itself. 
Here,  also,  the  General  Optical 
Company  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  optical  profession  by  supply- 
ing lenses  of  tested  quality  and 
dependable  uniformity  —  Kryptoks, 
—.  the  invisible  bifocals,  as  well 

1  as  all  other  lenses  for  cor- 
rection of  vision  from  youth 
to  old  age. 


Executive  Offices  and  Factory,  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  KRYPTOK  LENSES 

SALES    OFFICES  —  CHICAGO      SAN    FRANCISCO  —  BUENOS  AIRES 
FACTORIES— MOUNT  VERNON.  N.  Y.    TOLEDO.  OHIO— TILTON,  N.  H. 
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y 
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How  Peabody  Service 
Increases  the  Value  of 
Goal  Property  Investments 

By  placing  these  resources  at 
your  disposal — 

Experience  based  on  37  years' 
successful  management  and 
ownership  of  large  bituminous 
mines  in  virtually  all  important 
fields — 

Facts  and  data  on  markets, 
methods  and  organization, 
gathered  and  tested  by  the 
broad  scope  of  our  own  organ- 
ization— 

Economies  of  a  large  buying 
power  and  the  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution and  sales  built  upon 
our  annual  sale  of  millions  of 
tons. 

Our  contact  with  the  problems 
of  Financing,  Operating  and 
Selling  often  enables  us  to 
indicate  the  means  of  great  sav- 
ings, or  replace  departments 
costly  to  single  companies  by  the 
economies  of  a  service  main- 
tained on  a  large  scale  basis. 

Write  for  Coal  Property 
Management  Booklet 


COAL    COMPANY 

Founded  J  88s 
332   So.    Michigan   Ave.     -     -     CHICAGO 

Operating  36  biluminous  mines  in  11  fields  with 

annual  capncily  nf  iS,nno,i>oo  tnns 


Which  Course  Will    You 
Follow  ? 

THE  ways  in  which  two  men  invested 
their  savings,  and  the  results  in  each 
case,  are  described  in  our  new  pamphlet, 
"Two  Men  and  Their  Money."  Write 
for  a  copy. 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

SI 00  Ronds,  SSOO  lionets,   S  1.000  Bonds 

7%    Interest    payable    ttvice    yearly 

'Maturities.     2     to     1  O    years 

Partial  payment  accounts  carried 

G.L.M  I LLE  R  &  fO. 

INCOAPORATGD  ^"^ 

64     HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA    GA 

First — The  Investor's   Welfare 


Printing:  Cheap 

CiirtU, circulars,  laut^js  book.ijaper.  Pi'c.-'^SiJ, 
LureerSi'jJoli  press  $1jU.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  laotor.v  for  press  catalog, 'l'YPJ>;, cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  MerldeihConn. 


o 

iV^ 


Sunshine 

andBree^es 


Combine  I  ■  make  life  in  Florida  a  year-   I  (i^  ' 
round  joy.     Gardens  and   farms   pr 'duce, 
factories  run,  motor  cars  are  drive. i  and 
ships  sail  every  day. 

* 'Jacksonville  Aziz," 
A  Free  Book 

Tells  the  true  story  of  the  metropolis  of 
Florida,  the  city  of  your  opportunity,  a  id 
of  the  country  surrounding.  Write  to-day 
for  free  copy  of  this  handsome  book. 

a|  City  Advertising  Department 

Room  10-D,  CUy  Hall      Jacksonville,  Florida 
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WHAT  EUROPE  IS   DOING  FOR 
EUROPE 

WHEN  any  one  declines  to  aid  the  starv- 
ing children  of  Europe  on  the  ground 
that  Europe  is  doing  nothing  for  them,  it 
is  charitable  to  suppose  he  is  ill-informed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  international  com- 
mittee for  relief  and  reconstruction  credits 
was  recognized  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Rrussels  Financial  Conference.  It  has 
held  numerous  meetings  and  has  arranged 
reconstruction  credits  amounting  to  some- 
tliing  hke  £15,000,000  sterling  in  the  form 
of  food,  raw  materials,  and  transport  ser- 
vices by  the  Governments  of  Denmark, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.  The  French  and  Argen- 
tine Governments  are  preparing  to  cooper- 
ate, and  the  Italian  Government  has  agreed 
to  the  opening  of  a  credit  of  100,000,000  lire, 
under  the  reserve  of  a  deduction  for  part 
of  the  deliveries  already  made  to  Austria. 
While  the  United  States  is  not  officially 
represented,  it  has  collaborated  with  the 
committee.  The  credits,  according  to 
a  bulletin  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany, are  available  for  the  following 
countries:  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania,  the  Baltic  States, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Atxstria,  and  Hungary, 
Each  lending  country  reserves  complete 
Hberty  as  to  wiiieh  country  its  credits 
shall  be  extended,  but  agrees  to  accept  a 
common  form  of  bond  as  security.  The 
amounts  of  the  credits  are  set  down  as 
follows : 

(At  recent  exchange) 

Denmark  12      miUion  Icroner  81,692,000 

Great  Britain  10      million  pounds  sterling       35,100.000 

Holland  123  2  million  florins  3,87.5,000 

Norway  17      million  kroner  2,397,000 

Sweden                 10     million  kroner  2,000,000 

Switzerland          15     million  Swiss  francs  2,400,000 

Italy  100     million  lire  4,000,000 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  way 
in  which  these  credits  are  being  used  are 
not  absolutely  up  to  date,  but  they  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  -thing  that  is  being  done 
and  will  be  done: 

Austria,  for  instance,  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  receiving  from  the  United  States 
200,000  tons  of  wheat  flour,  the  shipping 
for  which  has  been  supplied  and  paid  for 
out  of  British  credits.  Austria  is  also  now 
receiving  out  of  British  credits  consign- 
ments on  account  of  3,000  tons  of  frozen 
mutton  and  4,000  tons  of  bacon. 

British  shipping  will  also  be  provided  to 
Ijring  from  Arg(>ntina  maize  which  Aus- 
tria is  thus  enal)led  to  borrow  for  her  im- 
mediate necessities  from  Holland.  Swit- 
zerland has  proposed  to  provide  Austria  with 
condensed  milk,  of  which  35,000  cases  are 
ready  for  immediate  dispatch,  and  even- 
tually to  supply  cheese  and  live  animals. 
The  Argentina  credit,  if  approved,  will  be 
devoted  to  supply  cereals  and,  in  the  same 
way,  the  French  credit  will  be  applied  to 
various  foodstuffs. 

Negotiations  are  now  being  undertaken 
■ttdth  a  view  to  supplying  Austria  on  credit 
from  Holland  with  seed  potatoes,  sugar, 
peas,  and  beans,  milk  and  cheese,  and 
some    raw    materials   for   industry;     with 
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Prudence-Bonds 
Are  For  People 
Who  Play  Safe* 

They  are  a  form  of  in- 
vestment that  for  cen- 
turies has  attracted  con- 
servative investors. 

They  have  land  behind 
them. 

They  have  buildings 
behind  them. 

They  have  rents  behind 
them. 

They  have  select  First 
Mortgages  behind 
them. 

They  have  our  entire 
resources  behind  them 
guaranteeing  uninter- 
rupted interest  orx  your 
principal  and  guarazi' 
teeing  that  principal  as 
long  as  it  is  invested. 

fFrite  for  booklet  No.  L-D  115 

^Realty  Associates 
Ii\ve^ment  Corporation 

31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

162  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn 

Denominations  J 100,  J.'iOO,  and  SIOOO 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  cf  New  Voik 

Trustee  of  This  Issue 


^ 
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Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  forashort  time  atleast, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sl;et(li  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


Wdekmm^  Caiwei 

To  the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  paddles,  an  "  Old 
Town"  speeds  aiong  mile  alter  mile — swiftly, 
silently.  It  is  so  light  that  every  stroke  gets  in- 
stant response.  It  will  float  in  the  shallowest 
water.  "Old  Town  Canoes"  give  years  of  service. 
They  are  staunch  and  steady.  Write  for  catalog. 
3,000  canoes  in  stock.  $71  up  from  dealer  or 
factory. 

OLD  TOWN   CANOE  COMPANY 
172  Fourth  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Universal  Paint 
Ohe  BIIUNGS-CHAPIN  Ca 

Boston  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 
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I4IO  PAGES  TO  THE  INCH 

Maybe  you  never  knew  that  there  was  a  printing  paper 
as  thin  as  that — or  if  you  did,  maybe  you  never  con- 
sidered that  you  might  be  able  to  use  it. 

A  drug  manufacturer  found  that  with  this  paper  he 
could  put  a  four-page  folder  in  a  pill  box. 

A  life  insurance  company  printed  a  rate  book  of  sev- 
eral hundred  pages  of  figures,  and  this  book  would  not 
bulge  a  waistcoat  pocket. 

A  firm  manufacturing  many  items  in  assorted  sizes 
for  various  purposes  assembled  all  this  data  in  a  book 
that  weighs  less  than  a  tin  of  tobacco. 


WarrerP 


Printind  Papers 


INDIA 

Jor  thin  books 


Warren's  India  is  a  paper  that  will  run  about  1420 
pages  to  the  inch.  It  is  strong,  white,  and  flexible.  We 
will  not  suggest  to  you  how  you  can  use  it.  Its  use  in 
your  business  may  easily  suggest  itself. 

Warren's  Thintext  and  Warren's  India  are  papers  so 
light  that  their  price  per  pound  seems  high.  This  is 
because  you  are  paying  for  lightness,  not  for  weight.  The 
way  to  figure  costs  on  these  papers  is  on  a  basis  of  price 
per  ream. 

Sample  sheets  and  printings  may  be  obtained  from 
paper  merchants  who  sell  Warren's  Standard  Printing 
Papers,  from  good  printers,  or  from  us  direct. 

S.    D.    WARREN   COMPANY.    BOSTON,    MASS. 


WARREN'S  STANDARD 
PRINTING  PAPERS 
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It  required  this  girl's  entire  time  every  day  to 
hand-address  800  envelopes  in  which  a  Boston 
bn  <kfT  mailed  his  daily  market  letter. 


Last  week  she  stenciled  the  800  addresses  into 
Addresserpress  address  cards  with  the  use  of 
her  regular  typewriter  in  less  than  six  hours. 


She  filed  the  800  address  cards  in  alphabetical 
order  in  this  special  cabinet — filed  them  just 

like  index  cards. 


And  now  each  day  she  puts  the  address  cards 
into  the  hopper  of  the  Addresserpress.  and  as 

fast  as  she  can  turn  the  hand  crank  — 


— each  address  is  transferred  onto  an  envelope 
at  a  speed  of  800  addresses  in  thirty  minutes. 


Send  /or  our  Booklet 
"addresserpressing  " 


The  Elliott  Co. 

144  Albany  St..  Cambridge,  Mas* 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


cattle,  hogs,  margarine,  fish,  and  oil  from 
Denmark;  with  fish  from  Norway;  and 
with  various  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  articles  from  Italy. 

Other  countries  are  also  benefiting — for 
instance,  200,000  tons  of  flour  are  in  the 
course  of  delivery  from  the  United  States 
to  Poland,  and  25,000  tons  of  flour  to 
Czeeho-Slovakia,  while  from  the  same 
source  Hungary  is  receiving  15,000  tons 
and  Armenia  4.3,000  tons  of  flour,  mostly 
carried  in  British  shipping. 

Another  Bankers  Trust  bulletin  brings 
the  British  statistics  up  to  the  present 
month,  showing  that  more  than  £48,000,- 
000  has  been  devoted  to  relief  and  recon- 
struction work  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  The  amounts  in  detail,  as  given  by 
the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
are  set  down  as  follows: 

1.  Grants  and  loans  to  Beljium  for  relief  and 

reconstruction £1S,2S3.000 

2.  First  relief  crccit 12,r,nO,003 

3.  Second  relief  credit 10,000,000 

4.  Repatriation  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops  from 

Siberia 1,400,000 

5.  Maintenance  of  Russian  refugees 400,000 

6.  Supply  of  foodstuffs  for  North  Russia 2,100,000 

7.  Export  credits _ 2,000,000 

8.  Relief  of  Assyrian  and  Armenian  refugees  in 

Mesopotan'ia 3,940,000 

9.  Relief  of   rrfusees  and   destitute  persons  in 

Syria  and  Palestine : 575,000 

10.  Grant  to  League  of  Nations  for  relief  of 

typhus  in  Poland 50,000 

£48,338,000 

It  should  be  added  that  ten  months  ago 
the  total  of  direct  loans  made  by  Great 
Britain  to  her  Allies  and  to  her  dominions 
for  war  and  relief  purposes  amounted  to 
£1,852,233,269.  Up  to  November  30,  last, 
according  to  the  information  received  by 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  about  £5,- 
000,000  was  advanced  in  loans,  France  re- 
ceiving £4,318,492;  Italy,  £110,000;  Bel- 
gium, £13,000;  Serbia,  £414,744;  and 
Roumania,  £5,214. 


WHY  WHEAT  DECLINED 

THE  fall  in  wheat  prices,  which  has 
ruined  so  many  farmers,  has  been  due 
mostly  to  natural  catises  and  not  to  any 
appreciable  extent  to  market  manipula- 
tion, says  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  a  report  to  the  President.  The  Com- 
mission gives  seven  reasons  for  the  price 
declines,  which  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reprints  as  follows: 

1.  The  world  yield  for  the  crop  year 
1920  will  be  larger  than  1919. 

2.  Foreign  governmental  buying,  which 
previously  met  a  single  seller  in  the  United 
States,  and  does  not  now,  has  been  char- 
acterized by  heavy  buying  in  the  spring  of 
1920,  and  by  slack  purchases  later,  and  is 
thus  involved  in  the  decline. 

3.  Unprecedented  importations  of  wheat 
from  Canada  into  the  American  market. 

4.  The  record-breaking  yield  of  corn  and 
oats  have  been  factors  in  the  depression  of 
wheat. 

5.  Slackening  in  the  domestic  demand 
for  flour  during  the  latter  half  of  1920. 

G.  Tendency  to  decline  in  many  commo- 
dities has  had  its  effect. 

7.  The  change  in  credit  conditions,  with 
the  resulting  disposition  of  distributers  to 
refrain  from  accumulating  or  maintaining 
usual  stocks,  has  had  its  bearing. 


Yes,  the  Ford  One- 
Ton  Truck  Has  Its  Own 
Special  "Hasslers" 

A  ND  whenyou  have  equipped 
/-\  your  Ford  Truck  with 
-^  ^  Hassler  Shock  Absorbers 
you  have  made  it  a  better  in- 
vestment. You  will  add  one- 
third  to  the  length  of  its  life. 
You  will  save  one-third  on  the 
cost  of  tires  and  up-keep.  Then, 
too,  the  easier  riding  means  pro- 
tection for  the  load,  and  keeps 
your  driver  from  undue  fatigue. 
He  will  enjoy  his  work,  and,  of 
course,  do  it  better. 

Another  big  advantage  is  that 
Hasslers  permit  the  car  to  be 
driven  faster,  without  injuring 
itself  or  its  load,  actually  increas- 
ing the  earning  power  of  the 
truck.  There  is  a  dealer  near 
5^ou  who  will  put  them  on  and 
let  you  use  them  for  10  days, 
refunding  all  of  your  money  if 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 
Write  us  if  you  don't  know  this 
Hassler  dealer. 


The  new  Hassler  Shock 
Abscrber  for  the  Dodge 
Brothers  Car.  A  set  con- 
sists of  four,  one  for  each 
spring.  They  dn  not  re- 
quire change  cf  any  part 
of  car.  The  luxurious 
comfort  you  wish  in  your 
Dodge! 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC. 

1407  NAOMI  STREET.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 
Robert  H.  Hassler,  Ltd.,  Hamiltcn,  Ontario 


TRADE      MARK      nECISTEREO 


Shock  Absorbers 
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VARNOTILE  gave  this  floor  its  Lustre 

The  sheen  of  a  beautifully  finished  floor  is  irresistible. 
It  invites — it  charms — it  enhances  the  attractiveness  of 
your  fiH'niture,  your  cherished  rugs,  your  dainty  hang- 
ings. With  Acme  Quality  Varnotile  such  a  floor  can  be 
realized. 

The  "life"  of  a  floor  is  assured  when  Varnotile  is  ap- 
plied. "N'arnotile  saves  the  surface  and  beautifies.  It  will 
not  scratch  nor  mar  and  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and  bright. 
It  is  the  best  varnish  you  can  use.  And  what  is  true  of 
Varnotile  is  true  of  all  Acme  Quality  products.  They  are 
the  best  to  be  had. 


^  ""''Cave  the  surface  and     . 

^       you  ^a^^'^'''''^:;ai»-ii&-;/: 


For  your  iiitinuttc  knowledge  of  just  what  should 
be  vscd  for  each  surface,  get  our  two  booklets 
".Irnie  Qiuilifji  Painting  Guide"  and  'Home 
Decorating."     Ask     your    dealer    or    write    us. 

ACME  QUALITY 

PAINTS  &  FINISHES 

ACME   WHITE   LEAD   AND   COLOR   WORKS 

DKPT.  C  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HoSTON 

HriVALo 

C'lMINNATI 
ClIICACO 

Ttiiuoo 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

Tol'KKA 


St.  Louis 
Birmin<:ham 
Lincoln 
Fort  Worth 


Portland 

PlTTSBlRCll 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  FRANfistx) 

Los  ANCiELKS 
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— the  Waste  Basket 
of  Character 


YOUR  waste  basket  is  an  important 
part  of  your  office   equipment.     It 
should  harmonize  with  your  desks, 
chairs  and  other  office  furnishings. 

The  DAN-DEE  basket  is  the  choice  of 
men  who  care — men  who  value  visitor's 
impressions.  The  DAN-DEE  basket  is 
made  in  fifteen  different  shades  to  har- 
monize with  every  office.  Smoothly 
finished  and  cannot  injure  desks,  floors 
or  rugs.  It  is  made  of  26  gauge  cold- 
rolled  steel  and  is  strong,  durable  and 
fire- proof.  Large  or  small  sizes — square 
or  round  styles.  Costs  but  little — lasts 
for  years. 

Leading  Stationers,  Office-Outfitters,  Fur- 
niture, Hardware  and  Department  stores  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  ihe  DAN-DEE  line  of 
waste  baskets,  letter-trays,  hampers,  towel 
baskets,  strong  boxes,  security  boxes  and 
cash  boxes. 


FOR  THE 
HOME 

and  other  home 


Women  will  be  interested 
in  the  DAN-DEE  DAIN- 
TEE  line  of  waste  baskets, 
book-racks,  boudoir  boxes 
accessories.  Charmingly 
decorated  in  many  shades  and  colors.  Sold 
singly  or  by  the  set.  Dainty,  artistic,  beautiful 
and  as  durable  as  the  DAN-DEE  series. 
Adds  taste  and  refinement  to  library,  den  or 
living  rooms. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive  Folder 

Upon  receipt  of  your  name  and  address  we  will  mail 
you  folder  fully  describing  either  the  DAN-DEE  or 
DAN-DEE  DAIN-TEE  line.  Illustrations  show 
actual  shades  and  colors.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
below — now — while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 

ERIE  ART  METAL  CO. 

ERIE,  PENNA. 

DEALERS  W^''''^  "«  «*  o"ce  about 
our  new  merchan- 
dising plan.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  are 
creating  more  and  better  business  for 
our  dealers.  Our  plan 
will  open  new  possi- 
bilities for  your  store. 


ERIE  ART  METAL  COMPANY 
Erie,  Penna. 


Gentlemen:  VS^ithout  obligation 
to  me,  send  me  folder  and  other 
information  concerning  the  DAN-DEE  (DAN-DEE 
DAIN-TEE)  line  in  exact  color  and  harmonious  de- 
signs.    Also  send  me  the  name  of  niy  nearest  dealer. 


Name  , 


Address 
City 


.State 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

February  2. — It  is  reported  from  Paris 
til  at  the  French  since  the  armistice  have 
perfected  a  projectile  so  powerful  that 
a  dozen  would  wipe  out  a  city  like 
Berlin.  Great  progress  is  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  all  European  coun- 
tries in  the  construction  of  tanks, 
silent  guns,  and  heavy  artillery  of  all 
kinds  since  the  war. 
A  revolt  is  reported  from  the  Monte- 
negrin village  of  Podoritza  against  the 
Serbian  garrison.  More  than  300  troops 
were  killed  and  wounded.-  This  incident 
is  said  to  be  typical  of  the  rebellious 
state  of  Montenegro  and  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  Balkans  and  the 
remnants  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

February  3.- — Seventeen  policemen  and 
nine  civilians  are  killed  and  two  police- 
men and  four  civiUans  wounded  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  says  a  report 
from  Dublin.  From  Skibbereen,  County 
Cork,  a  pitched  battle  between  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  is  reported. 

President  Pilsudsld,  of  Poland,  and  other 
Polish  officials  arrive  in  Paris  to  discuss 
with  the  French  officials  a  possible 
Bolshevik  offensive  against  Poland  in 
the  spring,  says  a  Paris  report. 

A  smallpox  epidemic  which  began  in 
mild  form  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti, 
some  time  ago,  is  reported  to  have 
reached  an  alarming  stage.  Many 
deaths  are  reported  daily,  almost 
entirely  among  the  natives. 

February  4. — The  British  draft  of  the 
mandate  for  Palestine,  recently  made 
public  provides  that  the  mandatory 
nation  (Great  Britain)  shaU  have  all 
the  powers  inherent  in  the  government 
of  a  sovereign  state.  The  mandate 
also  provides  for  local  self-government 
wherever  conditions  will  permit,  and 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  it  that  no  Palestine  territory  shall  be 
ceded,  leased,  or  otherwise  subjected 
to  any  foreign  Power. 

Bavaria  refuses  to  accept  the  disarma- 
ment provisions  submitted  at  the  recent 
Paris  conference  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
It  is  reported  that  workers  in  the 
mining  districts  of  Germany  are  highly 
incensed  against  the  reparations  terms 
and  that  10,000  copper-  and  silver- 
miners  in  Mansfeld  have  struck  [as  a 
protest. 

February  5. — It  is  reported  from  Paris  that 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  betw(;en 
President  Pilsudski,  of  Poland,  and 
Premier  Briand,  of  France,  the  gov- 
ernments of  these  two  countries  have 
drawn  up  a  statement  in  which  notice 
is  served  on  the  world  that  they  will 
stand  together  in  the  defense  of  then- 
"superior  interests." 

Following  America's  example  in  dealing 
with  Communist  agitators.  Franco 
escorts  across  the  German  border  five 
radicals  recently  rounded  up  by  the 
French  police  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Drastic  measures  to  stamp  out  anti- 
Soviet  activities  in  Russia  and  sur- 
rounding territories  have  been  taken 
by  the  Bolshevik  Government  in 
Moscow,  according  to  advices  reaching 
London.  In  a  decree  recently  issued, 
Premier  Lenine  directed  the  eradication 
of  all  foreign  centers  of  counter- 
revolution and  the  ruthless  destruction 
of  all  traitors  to  the  Soviet  cause. 

"Red"  armies  occupy  Erivan,  capital  of 
Armenia,  and  Alexandropol,  railway 
center  of  that  republic,  .says  a  message 
re<!eived  by  the  Near  East  R<;lief 
in    New   York.      The   advance   of   the 


parts  of  a 

check  need 

protection 

Do  you  think  that,  be- 
cause the  "amoimt"  ma' 
be  protected,  your  checks 
are  safe  against  alteration.-' 

Do  you  know  that  the 
"payee's  name"  is  altered 
as  often  as  the  "amount", 
and  that  often  the  "date" 
and  "endorsements"  are 
changed  .■' 

National 
Safety  Paper 

protects  (i)  amount,  (2) 
payee's  name,  (3)  date, 
(4)  endorsements. 

An  alteration  with  acid, 
eraser  or  knife  produces  a 
glaring  white  spot  or  stain 
in  National  Safety  Paper, 
instantlyexposing  the  fraud. 

Ask  your  bank  for  checks 
on  National  Safety  Paper. 
If  you  buy  your  own 
checks,  specify  it  to  your 
printer.  You  can  identify 
it  by  the  wave-line  design 
shown  in  the  check  above. 

Write  for  our  book 
"The  Protection  of  Checks'" 

George  La  Monte  ^  Son 
6 1  Broadway  New  York 
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Bolshevik  troops  is  said  to  mean  that 
the  Moscow  radicals  have  decided  to 
occupy  the  entire  Armenian  Republic 
in  order  to  crush  the  Armenian  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  form  of  government. 

February  6. — In  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Korean  Commission  in  Washington,  it 
is  declared  that  the  Japanese  during 
October  and  November  "murdered" 
3,128  inhabitants  in  Chientoa,  a  district 
lying  west  of  Vladivostok. 

Reports  reaching  London  say  that  the 
oirplanes  the  Germans  arc  surrendering 
to  the  Inter-Allied  Aeronautical  Com- 
mission have  been  so  crippled  as  to 
make  impossible  the  reconstruction  of 
the  machines. 

An  offer  by  Count  von  Brockdorff- 
Rantzau,  German  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  pay  the  Allied 
indemnity  at  the  rate  of  4,000,000,000 
marks  annually  has  been  discovered 
among  the  accumulated  documents 
connected  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
This  discovery  is  taken  as  another  bit 
of  evidence  among  the  French  that  the 
recent  German  protests  against  the 
payment  of  indemnities  are  merely 
maneuvers  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Allies. 

All  males  between  sixteen  and  forty  are 
rounded  up  by  the  Crown  forces  at 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  and  re^quired  to 
give  their  names  and  addresses,  so  that 
m  case  the  British  are  ambushed  near 
that  city  these  men  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible and  required  to  furnish 
necessary  information  to  the  authorities. 

A.  new  Greek  Cabinet  is  formed  by  Min- 
ister of  Finance  Kalogeropoulos,  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Premier 
Rhallis. 

The  Sinn-Feiners  conduct  a  series  of 
bomb  attacks  in  Dublin  unsurpassed 
since  the  famous  outbreak  at  Easter 
in  1916.  Bomb  explosions  followed  by 
sharp  rifle-firo  were  heard  in  three  parts 
of  the  city.  Only  one  fatality  was 
reported  and  six  soldiers  and  one 
civilian  were  wounded. 

The  Japanese  House  of  Representatives 
takes  what  is  regarded  as  a  historic 
step  toward  the  emancipation  of  women, 
in  the  discussion  of  a  bill  aiming  at  the 
nullification  of  the  law  prohibiting 
women  from  joining  ])olitical  associa- 
tions or  attending  political  meetings. 
The  bill  has  the  support  of  members  of 
all  parties, 

February  7. — Premier  Lenine,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Petrograd  Pravda,  de- 
clares the  fight  between  the  labor- 
unions  and  the  Soviets  for  supn'macy 
will  end  Sovietism  xinl(>ss  a  settlement 
is  reached  soon.  Minister  Trotzky 
in  a  recent  address  to  the  Moscow 
Soviet,  urges  the  importance  of  nuiin- 
taining  Japanese  n(>utnility  and  Ger- 
man sympathy  when  the  Soviet  begins 
a  new  war  in  the  Near  Fast. 

Switzerland  refuses  {\w  retjuest  of  France^ 
that  the  army  of  the  Leagu(^  of  Nations 
bo  permitted  to  ))ass  through  its  terri- 
tory to  reach  Lithuania.  'V\w  Swiss 
Government,  in  its  note  refusing  i)assage 
to  the  army,  dechires  that  inasiimch  as 
Lithuania  opposes  the  sending  of  this 
force,  the  movement  is  no  longer  of  ft 
neutral  character. 

The  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Count 
Sforza,  announces  in  the  (Mianiber  of 
Deputies  that  the  Suj)retne  Council  at 
its  recent  meeting  in  Paris  decided  to 
reduce  to  $()0.()0(),00()  a  year  llu> 
amount  to  be  paid  by  Germany  for  the 
maintenantui  of  the  Allied  troops  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  various  iutor-Allied 
commissions. 

CONGRESS 

February  3. — President  Wilson,  acting  on 
r(!quost  of  Pnisident-elect  Harding, 
issues  a  i)»">(!laniati()n  calling  a  sp(>ciai 


Ic 

per  dish 

remember, 

buys  the 

food  of  foods 


Quaker    Oats — the    supreme    food    for    breakfast- 
costs  but  one  cent  per  large  dish.     The  average  cost 
of  meat-dish  servings  is  some  ten  times  that. 

When  you  figure  by  calories — the  energy  measure 
of  nutriment — the  difference  is  about  as  great. 

When  you  figure  by  food  value  every  factor  favors 
Quaker  Oats.  This  is  almost  a  complete  food — nearly 
the  ideal  food.  As  a  vim-food  and  a  food  for  growth 
it  holds  a  unique  place. 

Quaker  Oats  should  be  served  each  day  to  guard 
against  underfeeding,  if  for  nothing  else.  It  supplies 
the  16  elements  which  the  body  needs.  Most  other 
foods  are  deficient  in  some  of  them. 


A  single  chop  costs  about 
12  cents  at  this  writing 


Cost  per  1,000 

calories 

Quaker  Oats    .     . 

•         • 

6c 

Average  of  meat, 

fish 

and  egg  dishes 

•          • 

55c 

Flaked  from  queen  grains  only 


This  brand  is  flaked  from 
queen  {grains  only — just  the 
rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We 
get  hut  ten  pounds  from  a 
bushel. 


The  result  is  a  flavor  which 
has  won  the  world.  Millions 
of  people  in  every  clime  use 
it.  Yet  that  extra  flavor  costs 
you  no  extra  price. 


IS  cents  and  35  cents  per  package 

Except  in  far  west  and  south 
Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 
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The  cltibfellow  kticrws 

Men  who  invariably  keep  up  with  the  modes 
and  who  realize  the  importance  of  detail  in 
dress,  instinctively  turn  to  Krementz  correct 
evening  jewelry. 

They  know  and  value   it    for   its   correctness, 
its    exclusive    character,    its    enduring    quality 
The  name  stamped  on  the  back  of  eacli  piece  is 
a  lasting  guarantee. 


i^emerix^ 


..^^ 


The  bodkin-clutch 
back,  goes  in  like  a 
needle,  holds  like  an 
anchor. 


187K,  pair  evening 
dress  links  S3.00.    . 


188K.4  vest 
buttons  S3.00 


189K. 
3  studs  S1.50 


KREMENTZ  &  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 
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^^ji 

Ij^ir 

Tl^H 

lls^ 
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IS 
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The  Economy  of  buying  High-priced  Toilet  Paper 

A.  P.  W.  SATIN  TISSUE  costs  more  per  roll  than  almost  any- 
paper  you  can  buy.  BUT  IT  COSTS  LESS  per  sheet  because 
the  roll  contains  so  many  more  sheets,  and  you  get  A.  P.  W. 
QUALITY — the  quality  that  has  made  this  the  most  favored 
Brand  in  the  American  home.< 

Some  homekeepers  may  prefer  another  TYPE  of  paper — a  different  texture, 
weight  or  size  of  sheet.     If  so,  they  will  find  exactly  what  they  want  in  one  of 

the  packages  show^n  at  the  left,  which  are  the 
other  members  of  the  family  of  A.  P.  W. 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS. 

If  >'our  dealer  does  not  carry  A.   P.  W.  QUALITY 

PRODUCTS,  send  us  his  name  and  yours.  We  will  mail 

a   you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer  and  enclose  a  folder 

P^,c  ■■.>-. 'L  ;-„:^TCr<;:.„L      ' ' "  '     •■^        containing  samples  and  complete  descriptions  of  these 

BUSS  CUT  AND  OMLl  WON  five  quality  papers. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,   Department  12,   Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.)RWOX!VLITY 

TOILET 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


session  of  the  Senate  to  convene 
March  4. 
The  House  approves  an  appropriation 
sufficient  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  of  150,000,  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1. 

February  4. — The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  the  sundry  ap- 
propriations bill,  carrjdng  $410,921,- 
107.91.  This  aggregate  is  not  a  reduc- 
tion but  an  increase  in  the  bill  as  first 
proposed,  the  principal  reason  for  the 
increase  being  an  appropriation  of 
$17,500,000  for  additional  hospital 
facihties  for  wounded  and  sick  soldiers. 

February  5. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, over  the  President's  veto  .and 
by  a  vote  of  271  to  16,  passes  the  resolu- 
tion directing  Secretarj^  of  War  Baker 
to  stop  recruiting  for  the  Army. 

February  7. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
67  to  1,  passes  over  the  President's  veto 
the  bill  stopping  enhstments  "in  the 
Army  and  reducing  the  Army  to  175,- 
000.  As  the  House  had  already  passed 
the  measure  over  tho  veto,  it  now 
"becomes  a  law. 

DOMESTIC 

February  2. — Doors  of  distilleries  and 
bonded  warehouses  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  are 
ordered  indefinitely  closed  against 
liquor  withdrawals  by  Prohibition 
Commissione'r  Kramer.  Only  manu- 
facturers and  big  druggists  can  be 
supphed  from  the  warehouses. 

February  3. — A  walkout  of  370,000  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  employees  and 
railway-shop  laborers  is  said  to  be 
threatened  if  the  national  agreements 
are  broken  by  railway  officials  and 
wages  are  cut. 

February  4. — ^The  United  States  buys  an 
ItaUan-built  air-ship  for  $200,000.  The 
craft  was  built  originally  for  use  as  a 
passenger-liner  between  Genoa  and 
Buenos  Aires  and  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  nineteen  tons. 

State  Department  officials  say  that 
unless  Japan  consents  to  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  island  of  Yap 
for  cable  purposes,  the  American 
Government  will  not  approve  the 
League  of  Nations  program  for  making 
Japan  the  mandatary  Power  over  the 
Pacific  territory. 

February  o. — Two  hundred  coal-miners 
are  called  out  on  strike  in  Kansas. 
This  is  the  first  strike  of  coal-miners 
in  this  State,  called  officially  by  the 
union  since  the  pas-sage  of  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  Lav/. 

February  6. — The  House  Committee  on 
expenditures  in  the  War  Department 
report  that  surplus  war-materials, 
amounting  in  value  to  more  than 
$6,000,000,000  are  stiU  packed  in 
army  warehouses  and  depots  in  the 
country. 

President  Wilson  refuses  the  request  of 
railroad  labor  representatives  that  he 
investigate  railroad  executives'  claims 
before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that 
the  carriers  must  adjust  wages  or  face 
bankruptcy. 

February  7. — The  arrest  is  ordered  of 
Alexander  Howat,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Coal-Miners,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  district  board  of  the  union, 
for  ordering  the  strike  now  on  in  that 
State. 

Passenger-airplanes  carried  150,163  per- 
sons 3,136,550  miles  in  this  country 
last  year,  according  to  a  report  of  th»5 
Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association. 
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—"to  Judge  Typewriters,  'Compare  the  Work' 


?) 


After  all,  there  is  but  one  way  to  find  out  just 
why  the  Royal  Typewriter  is  being  accepted  as 
the  world's  finest  writing  machine. 
Test  it !  Try  it  out  in  your  own  office,  on  your 
own  work  and  under  your  own  supervision.  The 
Royal  never  shows  to  such  advantage  as  when 
judged  by  the  standards  of  other  machines.  It 
saves  .time— the  work  is  beautifully  clear-cut. 
It  relieves  strain  on  the  operator. 

There  is  but  one  answer  when  you    actually 
"compare  the  work".    ROYAL !    New  users  of 


Royal  Typewriters  express  delight  over  the  flow- 
ing, vibrationless  carriage  movement ;  the  light 
touch  ;  the  smooth  functioning  of  all  those  in- 
built, exclusive  Royal  devices  which  save  the 
time  and  the  nervous  energy  of  the  operator. 

Try  the  Royal !  Then  decide  whether  or  not  you 
really  can  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  BIdg.,  364-366  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


TYPEWRITERS 


"Compare  the  iLhrkr 
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"Find  the  Man!" 

•'We'll  pay  him  15,000  a  year.  Go  over 
our  list  of  employees — pick  out  those  who 
not  only  have  been  doing  their  work 
well,  but  have  been  studying  in  spare 
time  getting  ready  for  advancement. 
That's  the  kind  of  man  we  want  for  this 
job  and  for  all  of  this  firm's  responsible 
positions." 

Employers  everywhere  are  combing 
their  ranks  for  men  with  ambition,  for 
men  who  really  want  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  and  are  willing  to  prove  it  by 
training  themselves  in  spare  time  to  do 
some  one  thing  well. 

Prove  that  you  are  that  kind  of  a  man !  The  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  you  prepare  for  advancement  in 
the  work  of  your  choice,  whatever  it  may  be.  More 
than  two  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  29 
years  have  taken  the  I.  C.  S.  route  to  more  money. 
More  than  130  000  others  are  gettlne  ready  right 
now.  Hundreds  are  starting  every  month.  Isn't 
it  about  time  for  you  to  find  out  what  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  do  for  you? 

Here  is  all  we  ask :  Without  cost,  without  ob- 
ligating yourself  In  any  way.  simply  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon. 


TKAII    OUT   HCnC  ' 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4893-B  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligatinK  me,  how  I  can  qualify  (or  the 
CO? ition,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


jKrCOTItlCAL  ENfllNEEK 
]EI»rtrte  I>igfa<lnc  and  llyi. 

jElectric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 

"^  I  elephone  V.  oik 
]IUb('IUNIC*L  ENOINEER 
]MefbanteBl  DrftftsniBn 
]  .>laohlne  Sbop  Prsatlee 
Toolmaker 
\  Gas  Engine  Operating 
JCIVIL   ENGINEER 

BiirTeriiie    and   Mappings 
gmiNE   KlUEMiN  orENO'R 
iSTlTIONlItT  KNSINEEH 
j  Marine  Engineer 

Ship  Draflsnian 
,  ARCHITECT 
,  Contraetor  and  Rallder 

Jirehltsctnral  UratUman 

e Concrete  Buiider 
Structural  Engineer 
nPLl'MKINHlND  HEITING 
nSheet  Metalworker 
r  Textile  O'eriaerorSnpt. 
M  CHEMIST 
[jPhannacy 

Name..^ 


n  SALESMANSHIP 
a  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 

BShow  Card  and  Sign  Ptg. 
Railroad  Positions 
I'.LUSTRATING 
Cartooning 

BUSINESS  UlNiGEMENT 
Private  Secretary 
Business  Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  TTplit 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 
TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  La^r 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Oommon  Sehool  Snbjeet* 

B  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 

I1aiitomobii.es 

□  Mathematics 
□Spanlab 

Teaofaer 
Banking 


UJ  Mainemaiics 

a  Navigation        l[ 
AGBICI'I.TIIRE  l[ 
□  Poultry  RaliinElC 


Present 
Occupation- 
street 
and  No 


Business 
.Address  . 


_State. 


City. . — 

Cnnadiann  mny  nonrl  thin  rnupcn  to  International 
f^orregpondence  Schools  Canadian,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 


FOR  *  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


AR.S 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


I 


Profit  in  Laughter! 

I'"  NOIJ  KNOW  how  to  K<"noratp  it — if  you  have 
'lir  material.  Here  is  a  complete  manual  of 
material  and  instruction. 


''Sparks  of  Laughter 


ff 


l.a:!^l37  very  best  jests  and  a  rcrlotes  that  have  rereiitly 
t'ijppared  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  piiblir  speaking 
- -j2  rich  pages.  A  3,300  word  chapter.  "How  to  Tell  a 
tunny  Story,"  will  teach  you.  A  .'i.'fOO  word  chai)tpr 
ol  "Suggestions  to  Toast-Masters"  gives  expert 
instructioi  in  planning  a  dinner  and  toastmastering  it. 
He  who  can  tell  funny  stories  is  popular — popularity  is 
profitable. 

Hundreds  of  lawyers,  lodge  masters,  mayors,  legis- 
lators, teachers,  doctors,  bankers,  and  others  are  using 
"Sparks  of  Laughter"  with  profit. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

STEWART  ANDERSON,  Box  .366,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Thrift  Up  to  Date.— A  penny  saved  is  a 
])('nny  taxed. — Life. 

Alone  at  Last. — The  dough-boys  who 
are  yet  in  hospital  are  not  annoyed  by 
frenzied    cheering    or    flying    bouquets. — 

Baltimore  Sun. 


Jailed  Toot  Sweet.—"  What's  the  charge, 
officer?  " 

"  Fragrancy,  your  honor.  He's  been 
drinking  perfume." — Pelican. 


They  Went.—"  Darling,  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay  at  home." 

"Too  late,  George — I've  made  up  my 
face  to  go  out." — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 

Trouble  Ahead. — Of  course,  it  is  none  of 
our  business,  but  Avhom  will  the  Republi- 
cans lay  the  blame  on  when  they  can  no 
longer  lay  it  on  the  Democrats? — Dallas 

News. 


A  Real  Helpmeet. — Neighbor  (bearer 
of  message,  breathlessly) — "  You're  wanted 
at  'ome,  Charlie.  Yer  wife's  just  pre- 
sented yer  with  another  rebate  off  yer 
income  tax." — Punch  (London). 


All  Cleared  Up.— He— "  You  know  I 
love  you:    will  you  marry  me?  " 

She — "  But,  my  dear  boy,  I  refused  yoti 
only  a  week  ago." 

He — "  Oh,  was  that  you?  " — London 
Opinion. 


No  Golf  There? — Mrs.  Veil  Oven  (an 
ardent  spiritualist — "  Since  my  old  man 
died  I  have  been  able  to  have  a  chat  with 
him,  which  is  more  than  I  had  when  he  was 
alive — that  is,  after  he  took  up  golf."— 
London  Opinion. 


Lesser  Evil. — Bill  Collector — "  But 
why  do  you  let  your  wife  spend  all  your 
money?  " 

Mr.  Henpeck — "  Because  I'd  rather 
argue  with  you  than  with  her." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Fair  and  Warmer.—"  Well,  Bill,"  asked 
a  neighbor.  "  Hear  the  boss  has  had  a 
fever?     How's  his  temperature  to-day?  " 

The  hired  man  scratched  his  head  and 
decided  not  to  commit  himself. 

"  'Tain't  fer  me  to  say,"  he  replied. 
"  He  died  last  night." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Figures  Never  Lie. — "  What  are  the 
chances  of  my  recovering,  doctor?  " 

"One  hundred  per  cent.  Medical 
records  show  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  die 
of  the  disease  you  have.  Yours  ig  the 
tenth  case  I've  treated.  Others  all  died. 
You're  bound  to  get  well.  Statistics  are 
statistics." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  "  Blue "  Mayor.— Talk  about  our 
Sunday  blue  laws,  htTe's  a  decree  issued 
not  long  ago  by  tho  mayor  of  a  little 
(•oinmun<>  in  the  Pyrenees: 

"  Wlirreas  the  young  people  of  the  com- 
mune are  wont  to  meet  and  dance  every 
SuTidav  after  mass  and  tho  noise  they 
makt!  frightens  Ihe  cocks,  hens,  and  other 
animals  of  the  village,  we  hereby  pro- 
hibit dancing  within  the  bounds  of  the 
commune  during  the  hours  in  which  the 
domestic'  animals  take  their  repose." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


''Never  Neglect 
a  Break  in 
the  Skin'' 

Use  New-Skin  promptly  on 
little  cuts  or  scrapes. 

New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
covering,  keeping  the  germs 
out  of  the  wound  while  nature 
is  healing  it. 

Keep  a  bottle  always  on  hand. 

15c.  and  30c.        At  all  Druggists. 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK         TORONTO  LONDON 

"NeijerNef^fecta  Break  in  theSkin  ' 


A 


:a.gner 

FLOWERS 


FREE 


CATALOG 

to  Garden  Lovci5 


Gives  complete  list  of  Wag- 
1  er  Roses,  Hardy  Flowers, 
Bulbs,  Shrubs,  Trees  and 
Evergreens.  Tells  you  how 
to  make  your  home  sur- 
roundings beautiful.  Ex- 
plains ttie  mail  service 
Landscape  Department. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  236 

Wagner  Park  Nnneries 

Box  36  Sidney,  Ohio 

Nurserymen— Landscape  Gar- 
deners—Florists 


C  ON WA  R  D 


if  BLOOM 

C|    v^r    ^S      or  your  money  back 


Nowhere  else  can  you  buy  plants  that 

take  the  guesswork  out  of  rose  gr  wing — absolutely. 
For  on  every  Conard  Star  Rose,  you  get  our  Star 
Tag  Guarantee.  This  not  only  means  your  money 
back  if  these  hardy,  fieid-grown  plants  do  not 
bloom,  but  it  also  retai  s  for  you  the  name  of  the 
rose  on  a  permanent  celluL  id  tag  which  you  leave 
on  the  pla  t. 

Our  big,  beautifuHv  illustrated  catalog  of 
over  200  varieties  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

/^ONARD*  ROSES 

^^  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  80.  West  Grove,  Pa. 

ROBT.  Pyle,  Preg.  A.  WTOTZER.  Vice  Prea. 

Backed  by  over  50  pears'  erprrience 


Clear  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Talcum 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcom,25c.eyery where.  Forsamples 
address:  Cntlcnr* Laborttori»g,Dept.  7,Malden,Maii. 


J'" 
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The  Pacific  Lumber  Company^s  Mills,  Yards  and  Employees'  Homes  in  the  Town  of  Scotia,  California — The  Home  of  Redwood 


If  You  Should  Go  to  California 


W/E  WOULD  like  you  to  go  up  to  Hum- 
boldt  County — into  the  heart  of  the 
Redwood  region.  You  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  inspired  by  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
these  magnificent  Redwood  Forests ,  and 
you  would  be  truly  interested,  we  believe, 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  industry  by 
which  this  beautiful  and  romantic  timber 
is  turned  into  lumber  for  so  many  prac- 
tical purposes. 

Two  Kinds  of  Redwood 

You  would  soon  learn  that  the  Red- 
wood used  for  commercial  lumber  is  not 
the  Sequoia  Gigantca — the  famous  "Big 
Trees"  in  the  National  Parks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas — but  is  a  different  spe- 
cies, the  Sequoia  Sempervirens  (Ever- 
living),  which  grows  in  ample  commer- 
cial quantities  along  the  northern  coast 
of  California. 

Scotia — The  Home  of  Redwood 

In  the  heart  of  Humboldt  County  you 
would  find  the  town  of  Scotia,  where  The 
Pacific  Lumber  Company's  big  mills  arc 
located,  and  where  the  population  of 
3,yoo  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
Company  employees  and  their  families. 
To  these  mills,  producing  half  a  million 
feet  of  lumber  every  eight  hours,  the 
giant  Redwood  logs  arc  transported  on 
the  Company's  own  logging  trains,  after 
the  trees  have  been  felled,  cross-cut  and 
peeled  by  the  Company's  woodsmen. 
The  mills  and  yards  arc  equipped  with 
a  complete  system  of  electrically  oper- 
ated overhead  monorails  and  cranes, 
sorting  tables,  and  other  mechanical  de- 
vices, so  that  every  log  and  every  piece 
of  lumber  is  handled  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  way. 

Efficient  Production  Aided  By 

Wholesome  Living  Conditions 

In  its  man-power,  also,  you  would  find 
Scotia  well  equipped.     By  means  of  its 


model  logging  camps  with  toilets  and 
showers,  clean  sleeping  quarters,  neat 
kitchens,  serving  excellent  food  in  com- 
fortable dining  rooms,  by  its  pleasant 
cottage-homes,  its  Men's  Club,  Com- 
munity Theatre,  and  Recreation  Center. 
The  Pacific  Lumber  Company  has  at- 
tracted to  its  mills  the  most  substantial 
type  of  lumber  workers.  These  facilities, 
both  human  and  mechanical,  arc  of  direct 
advantage  to  our  patrons. 

Properties  of  Redwood 

A  natural  prcscr\ativc  which  per- 
meates Redwood  accounts  alike  for  the 
great  age  of  the  timber  (Redwood  trees 
are  the  oldest  living  things)  and  for  the 
lumber's  remarkable  resistance  to  decay. 
A  Redwood  log  buried  in  the  ground  for 
600  years  was  found  to  be  still  .sound  and 
was  actually  cut  into  first-class 
lumber. 

Containing,  as  it  does,  no  pitch  or 
other  resinous  substance.  Redwood  is 
slow  to  ignite,  and  its  resistance  to  fire 
(as  demonstrated  in  the  San  Francisco 
conflagration  of  igo6)  adapts  it  to  many 
commercial  purposes. 

These  properties  of  rot  and  fire  resist- 
ance, minimum  warp  and  shrinkage,  lack 
of  odor,  close  grain  and  ca-^y  %\  orking  tex- 
ture, have  created  a  wide  demand  for 
Redwood  for  many  industrial  uses  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  wood  specialties 
like  caskets,  incubators,  silos,  tanks,  vats, 
pipes  and  flumes,  cigar  and  candy  boxes, 
chests,  furniture  cores,  storage  battery 
separators,  fire-door  cores,  and  many 
forms  of  railroad  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  same  characteristics  adapt  Red- 
wood for  many  building  purposes,  such 
as  siding,  moulding,  window  frames, 
porch  columns,  balusters,  interior  and 
exterior  finish,  and  shingles. 


Conservation 

Conservation  is  intelligent  use.  We 
are  operating  on  that  principle,  not  only 
in  our  logging,  where  waste  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  but  in  our  manufacturing, 
where,  due  to  the  completeness  of  our 
facilities  and  the  demand  for  Redwood 
for  such  a  wide  range  of  uses,  we  are  able 
to  cut  up  and  refine  our  lumber  so  as  to 
utilize  every  part  of  the  log,  both  high 
and  low  grades — even  the  sawdust  and 
bark.  This  makes  not  only  for  conser- 
\ation  of  timber  but  for  service  and 
economy  to  our  patrons. 

Nation-wide  Service 

As  the  demand  for  Redwood  has  in- 
creased 1  he  Pacific  Lumber  Company 
has  extended  its  distributing  facilities, 
and  is  today  prepared  to  serve  lumber 
users  in  any  section  of  the  country. 
Pacific  Coast  business  is  handled  through 
the  Company's  main  office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  branch  at  Los  Angeles.  East 
of  the  Rockies,  trade  is  served  by  a  sub- 
sidiary company.  The  Pacific  Lumber 
Company  of  Illinois,  having  general  sales 
offices  at  Chicago,  a  branch  at  Kansas 
City  and  also  sales  offices  at  New  York 
for  the  convenience  of  Atlantic  Coast 
bu>ers.  At  Chicago  is  located  a  warc- 
hous#and  quick-shipment  depot  for  the 
convenience  of  customers  who  cannot 
wait  for  shipments  from  the  Coast.  Our 
offices  are  prepared  to  consult  with  any 
lumber  user  concerning  his  needs  and  to 
advise  as  to.  the  suitability  of  Redwood 
and  its  economical  use. 
'  If  >ou  are  interested  in  the  adapta- 
bility of  Redwood  for  your  requirements, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  full  infor- 
mation and  advice  without  obligation 
on  your  part. 


Write  Chicago  address  for  any 
or  all  of  these  informa- 
tion sheets 

1.  General  Data  Slieet  on  Redwood; 

its  Production  and  Uses. 

2.  Tanks  and  Vats  for  Water,  Acid 
and  Alkali  Solutions  and  Oil. 

3.  Piiie  for  Water,  Chemicals  and 
SewaRP  Conveying. 

.).  Caskets.  Burial  Boxes,  Clotliinv: 
Boxes  and  Chests. 

S.  RefriKerators.  Ice  Cream  Cabinets. 
I'iri'lcss  Ciiokcrs.  Brooders,  Incii- 
l).»l))f«5,  Hcrhivcs,  etc. 


T/ie  Pacific  Lumber  G>. 

PWOOB 


The  largest  Alanitf'acturci  s  and  Diitrihators  of  California  RedtvoeJ 

SAN  FRASCISCO:  311  California  Street         LOS  ANGELES:  Central  Bank  BUg. 

Eastern  Sales  Organization 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  OF  ILLINOIS 

1112  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago 
NlClf^  YORK:  522  5th  Avenue  KANSAS  CITY:  Grand  Aiv.  Temple  BUg 


(>.  Farm  and  Dair\-  Buildings  and 
K<|uipinoiit.  Siios.  Tanks.  Pipe, 
Outbuildings,  Irrifiation  Vlunic?, 
Drainage  Boxes,  tireeuhouscs,  etc. 

7.  Small  Wood  Specialties.  CiRar 
Boxes,  Toys.  Battery  Scp;initors, 
Camera  .Stock,  Pattern  Stock,  etc. 

S.  Kurnituic.  Piano  Cases,  Talkirw; 
Macliines.  I'iling  Cases,  Desks, 
etc. 

o.  Railroad  Con.struction  and  Eiiui|>- 
ment. 

10.   Industrial  BuildiiiR  Material.';. 

I  I     Ri-ji(lc!itijl  BuildinR  M.Uciials. 


1%  1  im   uiinrtiiv    ui^esi  j()i    reoruary   ly.    iyzi 
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1  CAR. 


The  Business  Car  represents  an  ideal 
combination  of  ample  carrying  capacity 
and  unusually  low  cost 

Dodge  Brothers  manufacturing  methods 
insure  strong  and  rugged  construction, 
infrequent    repair,    and    very    long    life 


Dddcse  Brothers.  Detroit 
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Where  the  facts 
came  from 

A  new  building  of  tlic 
great  lathe  works  of 
Lodge  &  Shipley,  Cin- 
cinnati^.  It  is  actually 
heated  for  "nothing  a 
vear"  by  a  forced  hot 
'water  system.  Chace- 
Wright  Co.,  consulting 
engineers.  The  problems 
and  solution  were  no  less 
dramatic  than  those  of 
the  incident  related  be- 
low. 


PLANT  KNGINHR 


PRESIDF.VT 


CONSULTIMG  ENGINEER 


PRODUCTION    MANAGER 


Proposing  to  heat  a  building  for  Nothing 

a  year  takes  Courage" 


They  wound  up  the  conference  in  the  boiler  room.  The 
man  called  in  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  had  left  them  to 
begin  his  study  of  the  plant. 

They  had  put  up  to  him  this  problem:  Howcould  he  heat 
the  new  addition  to  the  plant,  48,000  square  feet  floor  area, 
with  three  old  boilers  already  taxed  to  the  last  horse  power.? 

"It  can't  be  done,"  said  the  Plant  Engineer. 

"h's  got  to  be  done,"  replied  the  President.  "In  these 
times  we  can't  wait  for  new  boilers  nor  get  a  new  power 
house  built." 

(^One  week  later) 

The  Production  Manager:  "But  the  new  plant  is  twice 
the  size  of  the  one  those  boilers  are  now  heating.  Docs 
this  'wonder  worker'  claim  that  both  plants  can  be  kept 
warm  without  any  new  boilers.^" 

"Precisely  that !  This  new  system  will  heat  the  old 
plant  with  only  one  boiler." 

"With  a  third  of  the  coal!"  exclaimed  the  President. 
"Why  that  means  heating  the  wcw  plant  for  nothing!" 

"Impossible!"  came  back  the  Production  Manager. 

"No,  I   don't  think  so,"  said  the  Consulting  Engineer. 


"Exact  engineering  often  accomplishes  seemingly  impossible 
economies.  A  heating  specialist  should  figure  all  heat  lossi-'S 
accurately  and  calculate  all  frictionaf  resistance  so  that  he 
knows  precisely  what  his  radiating  surfaces  will  do  in  zero 
weather." 

"But  that's  only  theory,"  said  the  President,  "I  haven't 
the  courage  to  back  such  an  idea  with  my  pocketbook." 

Consulting  Engineer  :  "You  don't  haye  to.  That  man 
is  a  Grinnell  Company  engineer.  His  company  backs  his 
convictions  with  its  own  pocketbook.  They  will  guar- 
antee temperatures  in  both  the  old  and  new  buildings  from 
those  boilers.  Not  only  for  the  first  year  but  so  long  as 
conditions  remain  the  same  in  the  two  buildings." 

President:  "Call 
the  Grinnell  man  in. 
I'd  like  to  meet  him 
and  tell  him  to  go  to 
it  I  I  also  want  to 
compliment  his  com- 
pany on  having  the 
courasi;e  of  its  convic- 
tions!" 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

▲  ••*rkmafi/-  .^r»rinHor«.  H<»afino.  Powcr  and  Proccss  Pioincr 


liiiriiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiimMiimiiiiiHiiiniiiiiHimiiiiiiiiniiiiiriiitiiiiiiiiiiiMiriiKiiiiiiiirinii: 

J  GRINNELL  GUARANTY  j 

I  plant  owners  hesitate  about  adopting  | 

I  improved    types     of    piping    equipment  \ 

I  which  tliey  have  never  tried  out.      But  | 

i  engineers    and     architects    know     that  | 

I  Grinnell  Company  maintains  one  of  the  | 

I  world's  greatest  industrial  laboratories  on  I 

I  piping  and  that  its  road  force  of  1,300  | 

I  men,    more   than   half  of  them  highly  \ 

I  skilled,    can   be   depended    upon   to  do  | 

i  erecting  work  on  a  par  with  the  finest  i 

I  engineering.      They  know  the  value  to  | 

a  bujitness   men   of  a  couiagcaui  guaranty  | 

I  bthind  ideas,  men  and  materialt.  \ 

i  ^ 

KuuiiiiitintiiiiiimiiliiKliiiinlllliUdlluiuillhUMlutiiitiiiiiiitliilhllluiluilliiiil iiiiiniin 


Send  for  our  bo(>klct.  ''Five  Factors  in 
Heating  Costs.''  Address  (irinnell 
Co..  Inc.,  Executive  Office.  :74  \V  ••'•t 
I''x'h^)n''o  St..  rrciviiicnrc.  R,  I. 
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What 
a  Dime 

Will  hrintr  emptying  the  purse ; 
VflllUnngit  costs  but  $1   a 

You 


The  little  matter  of  10  ets.  will  bring  you 
the   Pathflnder  eight  weeks  on  trial.  .  The 
PaOitluder    l3    an    Illustrated    weekly,    pub- 
lished  at  the   Nation's  center,   for   all   tho 
Nation;    an    Independent    home    paper 
tliat  prints  all  tlie  news  of  the  world 
and   tells   the    truth;   now   In   its   28th 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 


year.  If  you  want  to 
keep  posted  on  what 
Is  going  on  In  the 
world,  at  the  least 
rrnm  tho  expense  of  time  or 
riUIII  IIIC  money,      this      Is 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  sitting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


your  means.     If  you  want  a  paper  la 
your  home  which  Is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,    wholesome,    the    Path- 
finder is  yours.     If  you  would  appre- 
ciate   a    paper    which    puts    everything 
clearly,    strongly,    briefly — here    It    19. 
Send   lOo  to  show  that  you  might  Ilka 
such   a  paper,    and   we  will   send   tlio 
Pathflnder  on   probation  eight  weeks,  t  The   10c  does  not 
reiia^     n^,     but    v\e    are    glad    to    invest    in    new    friend*. 

THE  PATHFINDER.  677  Langdon Sta..  WASHINGTON.  O.C. 


Nation's 
Capital 


^STUDY  AT  HOME 

,      BHf:ome    ft  lawyf-r.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  poaitione 

'  and  biK  succeas  in  businees  and 

piibtic    life.     Greater    opporta- 

niti«;B  now  than  ever  before.  Rc 

independent— bca  leader.    Iaw- 

~"  yer.-^  earn 

S3,000  to  $  10,000  Annually 
)  sruide  you  step  by  f^tcp.  You  can  train  at  hume 
dorinii'  sparo  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  exaroina- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refundedaccordins  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  di^batisfted.  Detrree  oi  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  Buccesnful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  coBt,  easy  terma.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  ^j-oa  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booktj  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Ext«nslon  University,    Oapt.  252-LC.  Chio^io 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forly  kssona  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structiire.and  writingof  theNhorl-StorytaUKhtby 

I  fir*J>  Iferfrbhenwfin^fory^'arttliidhorof  Lippinrutfa. 

230-page  catalogue  free,'    Please  address 

TIIK  II031E  COKUGSFONDKMR  SCHOOL 

1)r.  DkcwcId    Df|>t*  .1  Sprlngfleldf  nasv. 


/"\UR  rradtrs  seeking  educational  advantages  for 
^^  their.childrenmay  find^t  profitable  to  write  to  the 

School  Advisory  Department 

of 

Thejiterar^Digest 

yVe  will  Klaclly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full 
information,  will    make    definite    recommendation 
without  1  charge.     Our  ( School  Manager  visits    all 
Girls'  Schools  and  Colleges 
Boys'  Preparatory  and  Military  Schools 
Professional  and  Vocational  Schools 
Schools  for  Backward  Children 
Hospital  Training  Schools  for  Nurses 
Summer  Camps  and  Summer  Schools 
Application  should  be  made  well  in  advance  as  many 
of  the  institutions  have  long  waiting  lists. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
Deed  them.  Only  2.500  Curtified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  «10,0U0a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroiy  by  mall  in 
■pare  tune  for  <J.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  ncnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
»nnderthe  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M.,  C. 
P. A.,  formerCotnptroIlerandlnatructor.Univeraityof  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  II  linoia  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Asaociafion  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'e,  including  Buerabera  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
cooDtanta.    Low  tuitioo  fee— «asy  terma.  Write  now  for  iuformation. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.252-HC,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in   the  World 


Was  Great  Britain 
Prepared  for  the  War? 

Did  the  Kaiser  catch  her  napping  when  the  word  went 
forth  to  begin  the  attack  or  was  siie  better  equipped  (or 
tiie  struggle  tlian  has  been  commonly  supposed?  The 
answer  to  these  highly  interesting  questions  in  world 
politics  is  now  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time 
by  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  these  great  events  in 
the  remarkable  book, 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 

By  VISCOUNT  HALDANE,  K.T.,  O.M. 

Brltlah  Secretary  o(  State  for  War,  1905-1913 
Lord  Ulgh  Cbaneellor  of  Great  Britain,  1813-1916 

Here  you  learn  at  first  hand  of  the  precautio'iary 
measures  taken  by  England,  of  her  understanding 
with  France,  of  her  stedfast  policy  of  peace  with  pre- 
paredness, of  the  many  efforts  she  made  during  the 
last  few  weeks  to  avert  the  final  catastrophe.  The 
author,  who  was  sent  on  several  missions  to  Berlin  for 
this  purpose,  cites  numerous  interviews  with  Emperor 
^yilIiam  and  his  ministers,  giving  actual  conversa- 
tions, etc.,  in  proof  of  his  contentions.  No  one  who 
would  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situation 
Immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  can 
afford  to  miss  this  able  and  informing  book. 

Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.Cs 

Fonk  &  WagniUi  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  workmanlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
learnuig  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  would  substi- 
tute for  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  for 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  or  other«-ise,  you  will  find 
material  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

Dy  R.  A.  de  MASSABIELLE 

which  discards  all  the  usual  complexities  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reduces  it  to  a  simple  matter  of  adding  to 
the  stem  form  certain  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  form  the  tenses  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  with  ease.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies 
and  illustrative  quotations.  Useful  alike  to  the  child  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  time-saving  method  of  acquiring  a 
new  language,    i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $i.os- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  AnoDe.  New  York 


By  Rev.  CHARLES  H.  PRIDGEON,  M.A. 
President  andFoander  of  the  Pittsbargh  Bible  Instittite 

Is  Hell  Eternal 

*  OR 

Will  God's  Plan  Fafl? 

SUCH  is  the  arresting  title  of  a  remarkable  new 
book  which  deals  with  this  momentous  ques- 
tion from  an  orthodox  standpoint  and  in  a 
constructive  manner  designed  to  aid  the  thoughtful 
man  or  woman  who  has  had  difficulty  with  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as  usually  taught. 
The  author  earnestly  believes  that  the  new  light  he 
has  been  able  to  shed  upon  the  conception  of  time 
and  eternity  by  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  penalties  for 
sin  will  accomplish  for  Biblical  problems  all  that 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  promises  to  do  for 
natural  science. 

His  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  testimony 
is  original  and  satisfying,  and  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  sinner  who  turns  to  repentance.  To  preachers, 
Bible  students,  evangelists,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  this  volume  will  prove  a  sure  source  of 
inspiration  and  enlightenment. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  336  pages.    $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

At  All  Bookilorei  or  direct  from  tlie  PnbUihcrt 

fFUNK  ft  WAGNALIS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fonrth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  IVhich  Have  Won  Souls," 
"Christ  and  His  Friends,"  etc. 

A  SERIES  of  vigorous  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons built  upon  the  more  unusual 

texts,  illustrated  aptly  with  anecdotes  and  poetry, 
and  exprest  in  simple  and  dignified  language  that 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  pulpit  utterances.  Dr.  Banks  has  poured  all 
that  his  ripe  experience  and  expanding  vision  could 
furnish.  The  sermons  are  Biblical  to  a  degree  and 
glow  with  evangelistic  fervor.  An  eloquent  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  the  chap- 
ters, others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety," 
"The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  ".\  Beautiful 
Old  Age."  "The  Need  of  a  Red-Blooded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  47}  pages.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue    -      -      .      NEW  YORK 
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Three  great  fears  that  haunt  the  fireside 


THREE  great  fears  walk 
Avith  men  from  their  of- 
fices to  their  homes,  and  sit 
with  them  by  their  firesides  at 
night. 

They  are  as  old  as  the  race; 
and  yet  new  in  the  experience  of 
every  individual  member  of  it. 

They  break  rudely  into  con- 
versations of  husbands  and 
wives,  causing  sudden  silences. 
They  thrust  themselves  be- 
tween the  faces  of  men  and 
tlieir  little  ones  with  quick 
stabs  of  apprehension. 

Three  gnawing  fears: 

— the  fear  of  the  lo.s-s  of  health 
— the  fear  of  the  lo.s:s  of  the  job 
— the  fear  of  a  dependent  old  age. 

^'outhhnighsat  all  lhre(»  fears. 
Ileallh  seems  boimdless  then; 
the  job  a  mere  game;  and  old 
age  lost  in  the  far,  dim  future. 

The  fear  that  seems  foolish 
at  21  is  very  real  at  35 

BUT  many  a  man  coino  lo  liiins<'lf 
with  ji  sLurL  ill  liis  early  lliirties 
or  forties. 

"I  am  iu)l  progTtvssing  as  fa.st  a.'S  I 
ought,"  he  says  to  himself.  "Other 
men  are  passing  me."  And  he  begins 
t<*  ask  very  earnestly:  "Where  am  I 
going  lo  be  ten  years  from  now?" 

In  such  a  m<Milal  al  litnde  men  turn 
in  large  numbers  to  tlie  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute. 


For  tills  is  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  Institute — a  fact 
which  makes  it  unique  among  the 
forces  of  business  training. 

The  men  who  turn  to  it  are  not  boys; 
their  average  age  is  a  little  over  flilrty; 
and  eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  are 
married. 

They  are  attracted  to  the  Institute 
as  it  enables  them  through  the  teach- 
ing of  all  the  fuiulamentals  of  business 
to  safeguani  themselves  against  two  of 
tlie  Three  Great  Fears — loss  of  a  job 
and  dependent  old  age. 

For  years  the  Institute  has  devoted 
itself  exclusively  to  the  single  work  of 
training  men  for  higher  executive  posi- 
tions in  business — the  positions  that 
demand  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals tiuit  un<lerlie  all  business — 
the  positions  which  banish  tlie  fear  of 
the  loss  of  a  job  or  dependent  old  age. 
The  Institute  offers  no  training  for 
specialized  tasks  of  narrow  opportu- 
nity. It  has  only  one  Course  of  ex- 
ecutive trauiing. 

Advisory  Council 

On  its  Advisory  Council  are: 

Frank  A.  Vundcrlip,  tlie  tinaucier;  John 
Hay.s  Hanmioud,  the  eminent  engineer; 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  an<l 
economist;  Cieneral  Coleman  (tnl'ont, 
the  well-known  l^nsiness  executive;  and 
Joseph  Frenih  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  L  niversity  School  of  Com- 
nicrco. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

TJIFi  i)roof  of  the  Institute's  power 
is  found  in  the  men  who  are  now 
moving  forward  to  larger  success  with 
the  help  of  its  training. 

Among  its  thousands  of  subscribers 
are  such  men  as  MclvilleW.  Mix,  Pres- 
ident of  t  he  l>odg<' IManu  fact  uringCo. ; 
Stephen  B.  Mambert,  \'ice- President 
Thomas  A.  Kdisoti  industries;  John 
(i.  Wood,  President   Midwest  Engine 


Company;  and  scores  of  others  gladly 
testify  as  to  the  value  of  the  Institute 
Course  and  Service. 

At  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself 

to  investigate 

TF  you  are  in  your  twenties,  or 
^  thirties,  or  forties,  it  lies  within 
your  ]K>wer  to  give  y<)nr><elf  the  kind 
of  training  that  will  lianish  IVar. 

The  fear  of  the  lireakdown  that  .so 
often  comes  from  the  futile  struggle 
in  a  monotonous  i)osition  need  never 
trouble  voii.  Voii  mav  lift  vourself 
forever  out  of  the  class  of  men  of 
whom  there  are  too  many  into  the 
chuss  for  whom  the  demand  always 
exceeds  the  supply. 

An  institute  that  can  help  you  do 
thi.s — that  has  proved  its  help  in 
thou.sands  of  other  lives — ^is  worth 
vour  investigation  at  l<*ast. 

** Forging  Ahead  in  Business'* 

To  make  in\csligalion  \ery  ea.sy 
the. Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
has  published  a  llt>-page  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Husiness."  To 
thousan<ls  of  men  it  has  proved  the 
great  turning  point;  it  contains  valu- 
able information,  ami  is  worth  an  even- 
ing of  any  man's  time.  It  will  be  sent 
entirely  witht»ut  obligation.  It  is  the 
first  step  in  the  banishment  of  fear; 
send  for  your  copy  now. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

848  Astor   Place,    New  York   City    yT 

Send  me  "Forging    Ahead   in    Business" 
which    I    may    keep    without    obligation. 


Name- 


Prini  htr* 


Business 
Address- 


Business 
Position 


Canatlian  address,  C.  P.  R.  BlJg.,  Toronto;  Auslralian  address,  SaCastltrragh  St.,  Sydney 


Copyti^hi  li/mi,  An'xonticr  li,imiiion  Iti^tiluie 
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Play  square 
with  your  boy! 

Just  stop  a  minute  and  think.  Are  you 
fair  to  your  boy?  Are  you  giving  him 
enough  of  your  time,  your  thought?  Does 
he  mean  anything  more  to  you  than  a 
healthy  little  rascal  with  an  appetite  for 
food  and  a  habit  of  outgrowing  his  clothes? 

Of  course  he  does.  He  is  you  all  over 
again.  Given  half  a  chance,  he's  going  to 
carry  on  the  family  tradition  and  make  a 
name  for  himself.  Yet  how  often  do  you 
find  yourself  perfunctorily  signing  that  school 
report  card;  as  though  thereby  you  are  fully 
meeting  your  obligation  as  a  parent! 

That  boy  needs  you.  He  needs  your  best 
thought  and  attention  for  his  daily  develop- 
ment and  his  future.  He'll  meet  you  more 
than  half-way  in  everything  you  do,  now, 
to  help  him  guide  and  shape  himself  for  a 
fine,  useful  and  successful  manhood. 

One  way  best  to  show  your  interest  in  his 
training  is  to  make  sure  he  gets  the  right 
kind  of  reading,  and  the  kind  he  vnll  read. 
Get  a  copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
magazine  (your  news-stand  has  it).  Go  over 
it  with  him.  Watch  his  delight  in  it.  Notice 
that  each  story,  picture  and  department  in 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is  carefully  se- 
lected, to  amuse,  to  grip,  to  fascinate  him. 
This  is  the  first  consideration  of  its  editors; 
to  give  boys  reading  they  will  read.  But 
notice,  too,  that  all  its  reading  aims  also  to 
show  your  boy  something  of  life  as  it  is, 
to  gain  his  absorbed  interest  in  affairs  that 
suggest  the  all-important  subject  of  his  own 
career.  You  may  discover  just  where  his 
bent  lies  by  watching  what  interests  him 
most  of  its  many  fine,  practical  departments 
and  stories  on  wireless,  electricity,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  business,  farming,  the  pro- 
fessions, on  making  money,  etc. 

"This  country  needs  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  as  it  needs  American  men."  So  wrote 
a  big  business  man  to  us.  Five  hundred 
thousand  other  American  boys  read  it  regu- 
larly. Why  not  give  your  boy  the  same  ad- 
vantage? He  needs  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  to  fill  in  those  idle  hours  just  as  he 
needs  his  home,  his  school,  his  games,  his 
other  boy  chums.  Make  it  a  part  of  his  daily 
life.  It  will  help  greatly  to  broaden  and 
develop  him,  to  teach  him  to  think  for  him- 
self, to  make  him  self-reliant.  It  is  edited 
by  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
boys  and  boy  problems.  He'll  draw  delight 
and  inspiration  as  he  reads  every  big,  new 
number.  Subscribe  for  him  and  read  it 
with  him.    Use  the  coupon  attached. 

For  no  more  than  the  price  of  one  book 
you  will  give  him,  in  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  for  one  year,  the  equivalent  of  25  big 
books  of  the  finest,  most  fascinating,  most 
helpful  kind  of  boy  reading,  written  and 
edited  by  men  who  spend  their  whole  lives 
just  thinking  about  boys  and  who  know  how 
best  to  reach  their  hearts  and  minds.  Or 
ask  your  newsdealer  to  get  it  for  you  regu- 
larly every  month. 

$2.50  a  year  by  mail 
25c  a  copy  on  news-stands 

AimmM 

"Tbft  Biggeit.  Brlght«it,  Be<t  Magazine 
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How  to  Write  Clean-Cut  Busineis 
Letters  That  Produce  Profits 


How  to  Write  Stories.  Reports.  Ad-  j  How  to  Use  Convincing,  EKective 
dresses.  Sermons,  Ad.»ii,oiD.ni,,  Ek  |      English  Before  an  Audience 


How  to  Use  Graceful,  Fluent,  and 
Eotertaining  English  in  Conversation 
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WORD-STfl/Y 


Good  English  ana 
Good  Fortune 

Go  Hand  in  Hand 

Jack  London  rose  to  riches  in  a  few  thon  years  from  among  the 
toiiglis  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  because  he  leaiiied  to  transfer  his  ideas 
to  the  printed  page  in  virile,  compelling  phrases. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  with  his  incisive  style,  commands,  in  a  single  year, 
:i  salary  ainounting  to  a  comfortable  fortune. 

Elbert  Hubbard  rose  from  obscurity  to  advertising  writer,  to  editor, 
to  publirist,  and  thence  to  wealth  and  prominence  because  he  mastered 
and  applied  the  power  of  forceful  language. 

By  constant  study,  William  Dean  Howells  rose  from  the  printer's 
case  to  his  place  as  the  most  polished  writer  in  American  letters. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  arriving  penniless  in  the  steerage  from  Austria, 
built  up  a  great  metropolitan  daily  because  he  mastered  the  practical  force 
of  the  English  language  and  used  it  to  advantage. 

All  around  you  the  hundreds  of  men  who  are  climbing  higher  and  higher  with 
each  day's  work  are,  the  ones  whose  speech  compels  attention  and  whose  clean-cut, 
crisp,  and  interesting  letters,  stories,  advertisements,  etc.,  win  clients,  followers, 
patrons,  checks,  and  dollars— SURELY  FORTUNE  IS  WITH  THE  MAN  WHO 
HAS  DEVELOPED  HIS  POWER  OF  EXPRESSION.  You  can  Improve  your 
English  and  increase  your  income. 

These  Great  Becks  Point  the  Way  for  You  to 

AdYancement— Success-Prosperity 

In  Commercial  and  Professional  Life 

With  the  mighty  advances  which  are  being  made  in  every  branch  of  business  and 

professional  life  there  has  come  a  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence — 

of  proficiency.    The  time  is  past  when  illiteracy  or  slipshod  methods  of  speech 

and  correspondence  are  looked  upon  with  tolerance.     The  man  who  can  exprett 

himself  with  force  and  clearness  is  the  man  who  is  in  demand  everj'where. 

''The  Art  of  Writing  and 
Speaking  tlie  English  Language" 

By  Sherwin  Cody 

Aside  from  their  great  value  in  widening  a  man's  mental  perspective — putting  him  in  a  position  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  all  the  heauties  of  literature — these  six  books  have  an  intrinsic  value  far  beyond 
their  cost.  They  have  put  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the  path  that  leads  to  increased  business, 
promotion,  and  hifiher  salary.  They  are  simple,  practical,  valuable  for  Business  Managers,  Correspon- 
dents. Advertisement  Writers,  Stenographers,  Story  Writers,  Authors,  Public  Speakers,  and  others. 

"Your  course  is  rich  and  fine.  You  seem  to  have  condensed  the  experience  of  years 
into  a  few  sentences  that  a  business  man  can  use  immediately,"  says  W.  P.WARREN, 
Marshall    Field   &    Company's  Advertising  Manager,  in    speaking  of  these  books. 

Worth  their  weight  in  gold,  but  they're  yours  for  a  trifle 

Theie    six    books    inclade    many  chapters  covering  inch  subjects  as  Spelliof,  Pro- 
nunciation, Word-Stndy,    Grammar,    Capitalization,  Punctuation,   Letter-Writing,    all 
kinds— Use  of  Words,  Style  and  Diction,  Description,  Dialog,  Advertisement  Writing, 
,  %\        How   to  Write    a  Story,   Character  Study,   Verse  Writing,    Novel  Writing,  Essay 
•^♦pX        Writing,  Best   Poetry  —  How   to   Read   it  —  How    to  Study    Shakespeare    and 
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FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  SodiZ'.! 


aries  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of   Recent   Interest 

Anxac,  ace,  barrage.  Bertha,  blighty,  Boch«,  BoUhevihi, 
camouflage,  Lewia  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  tovUt,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousand!  of  late  word»,^ 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 
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The  Supreme  Authority 

I!i5  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — >vith  nearly  5,000  pat^ei, 
.111(1  type  matter  e(|uivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  sinfl* 
volume,  ill  Rich,  F'ull  Rrd  Leatiier  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now  b« 
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The  entire  work  (with  complete  1921  Atlas) 
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India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  lur- 
face,  resulting^  in  remarkably  clear  imprcsiioni 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webtter  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
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White  Trucks  hold  their  leadership 
in  the  truck  industry  simply  because 
they  do  the  most  work  for  the  least 
money.  Business  needs  that  kind  of 
machinery  now  more  than  even 
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INVITING  IMMIGRATION  FROM  NORTHWESTERN  EUROPE 


INSTEAD  OF  SHUTTING  OUR  GATES  against  all  aliens 
for  a  year,  as  the  House  proposed,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Immigration  would  accelerate  the  influx  from  north- 
western Europe  while  diminishing  the  flood  of  other  Europeans. 
This  principle  of  selective  immigration  is  embodi(>d  in  the  Dilling- 
ham Bill,  a  so-called  enua*- 
gency  measure  w})i<?lv  would 
temporarily  limit  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  of  any  nation- 
ality to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  foreign-1)orn  per- 
sons of  that  nationality  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States 
In  1910.  Immigi-ation  from 
northwestern  Europe  has 
fallen  off  since  1900,  while  im- 
migration from  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  Senate  bill  proposes  to 
change  this,  for  reasons  thus 
set  forth  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Trib' 
une  (Rep.): 

"The  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration, while  convinced  that 
no  emergency  exists  at  present 
which  would  warrant  a  general 
prohibition  of  European  immi- 
gi'ation,  hold  that  a  lesser  emei*- 
geney  is  presented  in  the 
threatened  migi-ation  of  large 
numbers  from  eastern  and 
southern  Europe;  that  this 
immigration  consists  hirgely 
of  single  men,  and  throngs  into 

the  cities  and  manufacturing  c<>nlers;  that  this  immigration 
should  be  rer.lrieteil,  aiMl  immignition  from  northern  and  western 
Europe  allowed  to  proceed  aloiig  Jiormal  lines;  that  t]u>  lime  lias 
come  for  more  attention  to  selection  and  disli'ibulion  of  iinmi- 
gi'jints.  and  that  the  need  of  labor  in  the  agi'icult\u'al  sections 
must  hv  taken  into  account. 

"This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  during  fh(>  eighte(>n 
years  1X97-1014  we  received  of  the  old  inuiiigration  only  2,S:iS,- 
O'lS,  wiiile  during  the  .same  juriod  we  received  of  tlu>  m  \v  immigra- 
tion 10,")7(),576.  It  was  (he  new  immigration  coming  in  un- 
precedented numbers  which  crealtMl  (tur  jn-ew;tr  probliMU,  and, 
as  already  indicated,  it  is  the  impending  rt>tuni  of  this  movement 
to  its  prewar  status  wliicli,  in  tlie  <>))inion  of  the  committee, 
constitutes  the  ])resent  emergenc.\  .  I'nIiUe  tln^  older  immigra- 
tion, wlii(di  distributed  itself  to  evcrx  piirt  of  the  cimntry.  en- 
tered every  branch  of  u<'tivity.  and  was,  as  a  rule,  (piicUly  and 
thoroughly  assimilated,  lh«*  new  innnigralion  has  consisted 
largely  of  single  men.  it  has  gon«>  directly  to  the  cities  and  to  the 
maiml.icliiriiig  centers  and  has  remained  there;  it  has  movi>d  in 
racial  groups  ami  to  a.  large  exlenl  has  maintained  them,  and 
compared   with   the  older  immigration  it,  as  a  rule,  shows  a 


slighter  tendency  to  become  American  citizens,  and  the  number 
who  have  gone  to  the  land  has  been  negligible." 

The  plan  proposed  in  the  Dillingham  BiU  is  naturally  not 
displeasing  to  our  Scandinavian  press  in  this  country.  Thus 
in  the  Danish  Dantske  Fioncer,  of  Omaha,  we  read: 

"From  a  national  economi- 
cal standpoint  Dillingham 
argues  his  bill  soundly  and 
correctly,  maintaining,  based 
on  statistics,  that  the  restricr 
tions  will  allow  larger  immi- 
gration than  before  froni 
northwestern  Europe,  but  wUl 
bring  immigration  from  the 
remainder  of  Europe  down  to 
one-third  of  that  heretofore. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  al- 
waj's  maintained  by  us,  that 
immigration  from  northwest- 
ern Europe  has  made  possible 
the  tremendous  development 
of  America  in  the  last  decades. 
For  American  agriculture  gen- 
erally the  Scandinavians,  and 
for  the  dairy  industry  the 
Danes  especially  have  been  a 
poAverful  help,  the  value  of 
which  can  not  be  overestimat- 
ed. It  can  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  immigra- 
tion restrictions  excluding  the 
strong,  thrifty,  work-willing 
Scandinavians  would  be  a 
calamity  not  only  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  but  for  other 
industries  claiming  intelli- 
gent, strong,  and  vnlling 
workers  as  well.  Besides  this, 
the  immigrants  from  these 
countrit>s  ai-e  tlio  easiest  assimilated  and  thereby  the  best  popu- 
lation element.  As  regulation  of  immigration  is  planned  in  the 
Dillingham  Bill  we  can  see  no  objection  to  its  becoming  law.' 

The  Swedish  Srcuska  Amcriknnarcn,  of  Chicago,  while  agreeing 
with  the  implication  of  the  Dillingham  Bill  that  "the  north- 
European  countries  do  not  send  undesu-able  immigrants," 
thinks  that  the  5  per  cent,  restriction  is  not  sutlficiently  drastic 
when  appli(>d  to  southern  Europe.     To  quote: 

"If  the  measure  shoidd  become  a  law  America  would  receive 
millions  of  immigrants  fron\  southern  Europe  of  the  more  or 
Toss  iion-desirabl(>  kind.  If,  as  has  been  said  so  often,  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  n»olting-pot  failing  to  effect  the  wanted  change  in 
some  of  these  (>lem(M\1s,  then  the  dai\ger  is  really  increased  by 
the  Dillingham  Bill.  The  immigration  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  has  been  comi)lained  of,  has  been  too  large  during 
[ho  last  il(>ca(le  or  two.  This  fact  has  not  been  given  duo 
consideration  in  this  bill.  .  .  .  Make  all  icasonabh^  n<strictions; 
they  will   not  close  the  gates  to  the  desirable  element.     ThtN 
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Prepared  fur  tlie  InUT-iacial  Covnioil.  New  Vork. 

Dillingham   Bill   does   not  differentiate  between    the   desirable 
and  the  non-desirable  elements." 

The  Czecho-Slovak  Denni  Hlasatcl,  published  in  Chicago,  does 
not  believe  in  restrictive  legislation  on  immigration,  as  "condi- 
tions are  going  to  take  care  of  themselves."  At  the  same  time 
it  remarks  that  "the  Dillingham  rating,  acting  on  citizenship 
proportion,  is  good  and  sound,  but  the  percentage  should  be 
higher."  And  in  The  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  of  the  same  city, 
we  read: 

"The  Senate  bill  will  hit  Jewish  immigration  no  less  than 
would  the  Johnson  Bill,  had  tliat  bill  become  a  law.  According 
to  the  new  measure  only  86,000  new  immigrants  will  be  allowed 
to  come  from  the  Russia  of  1910.  Russia  was  split  since  then. 
The  Russian  territory  of  1910  now  includes  Russia,  Ukraine, 
.  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Finland,  etc.  The  real  meaning 
of  this  bill,  then,  is  that  from  all  these  countries  only  80.000  Jews 
and  Gentiles  will  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  United  States  during 
the  next  year.  Jewsh  immigration  will,  therefore,  be  restricted 
to  almost  nothiAg." 

The  DiUingham  Bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present  form,  would 
become  effective  April  1,  1921,  and  would  remain  operative 
for  fifteen  months.  Washington  dispatches  explain  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  western  hemisphere,  China,  Japan,  or  the 
Asiatic  barred  zone,  and  in  effect  is  applicable  only  to  European 
countries,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia.  Its 
possible  effects  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  New  York  World: 

"As  it  is  based  upon  the  census  of  1910,  a  partial  estimate  is 
possible  of  the  numbers  it  would  admit,  compared  with  those  who 
actually  came  in  1913,  the  last  'normal'  year: 

Came,  1913  Bill  Admits 

Great  Britain 88,000  (a)126,880 

Germany (b):H,329  (c)125.000 

Scandinavian 32,267  62,000 

Dutch '. 6,902  5,700 

f'"«"<^*' 9.675  5.500 

Swiss 4  104  5  J5Q 

Portugal  and  Spain 20,339  4,000 

J*"****'^ (d)291,000  (e)   59!200 

^}y (f)265,542  67,100 

f  P'*'-^ (g)  (h)   46,850 

Mexican 11926  19,200 

Notes— (a)  Including  Ireland,  but  not  other  stocks,  (b)  German 
Empire  (c)  Germans  only,  mcluding  Austria  and  HunKarv.  (d)  And 
Fmland.  (e)  All  except  Poles,  (f)  Not  including  new  pr6vinces.  (g) 
Reckoned  under  Russia,  Germany,  etc.     (h)  Poles  only. 

"These  are  approximatbns— and  the  bill  is  not  yet  in  final 
form.  To  interi)ret  it  as  to  Turkey,  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland  would  be  difficult.  Russia  is  here  treated 
as  a  whole,  except  for  the  Poles;  Austria-Hungary  is  omitted 
altogether,  the  Germans  and  Poles  who  might  come  thence  being 
grouped  elsewhert;. 

"What  this  or  any  rapid  survey  of  the  bill  does  show  is  that 
It  would  admit  many  thousand  more  British  and  Germans  than 
have  recently  applied,  while  excluding  on  the  1913  basis  1,200 
Dutch,  4,100  French,  16,000  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  200^000 


Italians,  our  associates  in  the  world-war,  and  a  theoretical  232,000 
from  the  undivided  Russian  Empire,  the  actual  number  likely 
to  apply  from  its  fragments  depending  upon  circumstances 
impossible  to  predict." 

Some  Democratic  critics  see  in  the  Senate  committee's  rejec- 
tion of  the  Johnson  Bill  for  the  Dillingham  measure  evidence  of 
influences  hostile  to  the  interests  of  American  labor.  Because 
of  the  radical  differences  lietween  the  House  and  Senate  measures 
they  see  no  prospect  of  united  action  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress;  and  they  hint  that  the  same  interests  that  are  clamor- 
ing for  higher  tariff  walls  to  protect  American  industry  from  a 
flood  of  cheap  foreign  goods  are  opposing  every  effort  to  protect 
American  workingmen  from  a  deluge  of  cheap  European  labor. 
"The  Senate  committee  thus  refuses  to  see  in  the  present  over- 
supply  of  labor,  business  depression,  and  the  lowering  of  stand- 
ards of  living  an  emergency  demanding  positive  action,"  re- 
marks the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.).  "The  Senate," 
exclaims  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  "must  placate 
the  'invisible  government'  at  Washington;  it  must  cater  to  the 
demands  of  those  who  are  crying  for  cheap  labor  while  good 
American  labor  is  idle."  The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
(Dem.)  finds  the  Senate's  action  hard  to  explain,  "unless  the 
foreign-born  vote  abeady  here  is  feared."  And  in  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  tariff-protected  manufacturing  proteges 
of  the  Old  Guard  which  now  controls  Congress  want  to  dilute 
the  home  labor  market  further  with  such  a  liberal  inrush  of  im- 
migrants as  is  now  proceeding,  and  have  not  been  backward  in 
impressing  their  side  of  the  case  upon  Washington.  Accord- 
ingly, the  fact  is  that  the  Senate  committee's  divisions  and  delays, 
whatever  the  cause,  have  for  a  net  result  the  indefinite  contin- 
uance of  the  present  immigration  laws,  which  seems  to  be  all 
that  the  privileged  manufacturers  want." 

But  while  as  an  emergency  measure  the  Dillingham  Bill  seems 
destined  not  to  emerge,  many  of  our  papers  think  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  selective  immigration  it  embodies  should  have  considera- 
tion when  we  adopt  a  permanent  immigration  policy.  "As  a 
policy  of  assimilation  the  Senate  bill  would  doubtless  function 
satisfactorily,  but  it  is  not  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  measure 
of  restriction,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  which  approves  the  Dillingham  measure's  effort 
to  select  our  immigrants,  remarks  that— 

"  The  bill  Avould  restrict  the  inflow  from  those  countries  which 
furnish  an  element  difficult  to  Americanize  and  stimulate  the  in- 
flow from  countries  which  yield  much  more  assimilable  material. 
1  his  IS  the  constructive  feature  of  the  Dillingham  scheme.  It 
is  superior  in  that  respect  to  mere  exclusion.  It  also  has  the 
merit  of  approaching  the  problem  from  the  social  and  political 
as  well  as  the  merely  economic  point  of  view." 

The  percentage  principle  of  restriction,  the  Springfield  Re- 
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publican  (Ind.)  reminds  us,  was  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick,  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Constructive  Legislation.  The  Dillingham  Bill,  says  this 
Massachusetts  paper,  is  "an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  immigration  problem."  And  the  Dallas  News 
(Dem.)  estimates  that  the  5  per  cent,  rule  would  admit  about 
500,000  aliens  a  year,  or  half  the  number  that  were  coming 
when  the  war  interrupted  immigration  from  Europe. 


1871   AND   1921 

A  COMPARISON  between  what  a  victorious  Germany 
exacted  of  France  in  1871  and  what  the  Allies  are  now 
demanding  of  Germany  in  defeat  is  both  i)ertinent  and 
illuminating,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  editorial  observers. 
The  indemnity  paid  by  France  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  5,000,000,000  francs,  or  $1,0(X)  000,000,  and  the  Germans 
did  not  retire  until  it  was  paid  in  full.  The  present  bill  against 
Germany  for  22(),000,000,000  gold  marks  payab'e  in  forty-two 
years,  experts  estimate,  is  equivalent  to  a  present  cash  payment 
of  $21,000,000,000— which  is  less  than  the  war-debt  of  the 
United  States  alone.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  How  does  the  bill  of  $1,000,000,000  which  Germany  presented 
to  France  comFwre  with  the  tentative  $21,(K)0,()00,006  bill  which 
the  Allies  have  submitted  to  Germany/ 

"A  great  change  has  occurred  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
gold  mark  in  the  fifty  j'ears.  Gold  has  depreciated  more  than 
one-half.  So  on  the  basis  of  1871  gold  values  the  bill  is  not  more 
than  $10,000,000,000. 

"Secondly,  the  present  population  of  Germany  is  about 
double  that  of  France  in  1871.  Measured  per  capita,  then,  what 
is  now  asked  of  Germany  must  be  halved  again  to  make  a 
true  comparison.  The  reparations  bill,  when  judged  relatively, 
thus  falls  to  $5,O0O,0OO,(XX). 

"Thirdly,  individual  wealth  per  capita  in  Germanj'  is  some- 
thing like  four  times  what  it  was  in  France  in  1871.  Allowing 
that  half  of  this  is  duo  to  gold  depreciation,  the  other  half  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  positive  increase  in  wealth  accumulation,  and 
another  cutting  in  two  is  needed  to  arrive  at  a  ti'ue  comparison. 
This  brings  the  reparations  total  down  to  $2,500,tKX),(XH). 

"Finally,  the  Gernum  bill  in  1871  was  not  to  repair  damage 
(Germany  was  not  invaded  or  a  German  brick  disturbed), 
but  solely  for  war-expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  France 
is  to  get  nothing  for  her  war-expenditures — only  about  one-half 
enough  to  repair  her  ravaged  territories.  She  is  th<'  poorer  in 
actual  property  by  many  billions,  tho  Germany  pay  her  bill  in 
full,  and  longer  than  forty-two  years  her  thrifty  taxpayers  will 
be  burdened  to  meet  th(>  cost  of  expelling  tlie  (Jernuins. 

"It  is  high  time  to  recognize  exactly  what  the  new  German 
propaganda  implies.  It  means  not  only  that  Germany  is  to 
pay  relatively  little  mort"  than  did  France  in  1S71,  hut  that  an 
intact  Germany,  having  wantonly  begun  a  war,  is  to  emerge 
from  the  conflict  in  a  condition  to  distance  France  in  economic 
competition." 

If  fifty  years  ago  Germany  was  justified  in  <lenuinding  $1,- 
000,000,000  from  France  for  a  brief  conllici  carried  on  almost 
whollj'  in  French  territory,  remarks  tho  Troy  lievord,  "such 
demands  as  Gernumy  is  now  required  to  meet  are  in  no  sense  of 
the  word  excessive."     And  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  Franco  had  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  billions  from  an  invasion  by  G(>rnuiny  and  the  prostration 
of  its  in<lustries.  Still  an  imnH'ns(>  indemnity  was  asked,  an 
indemnity  whicii  in  modern  figun^s  would  be  at  least  twice  as 
great.  Its  demand  was  enforc(>d  by  the  pres(>nco  of  German 
garrisons. 

"Under  the  plan  of  the  Allied  (N)uncil  Oernuiny  is  not  re- 
quired, as  Fratu'«<  was  in  1871,  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  the  war. 
Gernumy  is  oidy  c(Mn|)elI(>d  to  pay  a  snuill  fraction  of  them. 
During  the  struggle  (lennany  kei)t  its  enemies  out  of  its  territory 
by  crooked  interpretations  of  treaties  and  by  the  serapi»ing  of 
others.  It  suffered  iu)t  at  all  in  comparison  with  its  enemies. 
It  is  whining  now  because  its  babies  have  tiol  enough  food;  yet 
it  retains  8(K),0(X)  cows  which  it  stole  from  Belgium  aiul  France, 
and  which  it  promised  to  return.     Its  whole  course  has  been 


contemptible  and  savage  from  the  beginning.     The  only  way  it 
can  understand  its  defeat  is  by  making  it  pay  for  that  defeat." 

According  to  Mr.  Louis  Klotz,  French  Minister  of  Finance. 
France's  total  share  of  the  German  indemnity  represents  only 
about  50,000,000,000  francs  gold  if  discounted,  or  what  the 
5,000,000,000  francs  paid  to  Germany  in  1871  would  now 
amount  to  at  interest.  Speaking  recently  before  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  says  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  he  argued  that  "owing  to  Belgium's  priority  claim 
France  would  get  none  of  the  first  year's  payment  by  Germany, 
and  that  up  to  1025  France  would  receive  only  four  or  five 
billion  marks  gold."  Moreover,  "considering  France's  part 
AVQuld  be  only  50,000,000,000  francs  and  that  she  owed  16,500,- 
000.000  to  America  and  13,000,(XX),000  to  England,  Mr.  Klotz 


IF  FRITZ  HAD   BEEN   THE  VICTOR. 

— Strum  in  the  London  Daily  Express. 

thought  that  France  was  going  to  have  a  tough  time  doing  much 
reconstruction  work." 

Another  fact  that  some  of  our  papers  urge  us  not  to  forgot  is 
the  German  attitude  toward  indemnities  when  she  thought  she 
was  going  to  win  the  world-war.  The  Times  reminds  us  that 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  1918  the  Germans  announced  the  in- 
tention of  imposing  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  computed  by 
themselves,  on  the  nations  thoy  wore  about  to  conquer,  and  pro- 
claimed that  "we  will  conijx'l  them  to  drag  tho  chain  for  a  hun- 
dred years";  and  it  adds:  "By  aboui  as  much  as  a  hundred 
years  is  longer  than  forty-two  is  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
the  Germans  call  so  severe,  more  lenient  than  the  one  they 
would  have  drawn  if  they  could." 

Paris  coiTospondi'iits  also  remind  us  that  the  Germany  that 
is  now  professing  itself  horrified  at  the  size  of  the  Allied  bill 
considered  itself  able  at  tho  time  of  the  peace  negotiations  to 
pay  an  indemnity  at  tho  rate  of  4.000.000,(XX)  gold  marks  a 
year.  This  offer  was  made  by  Count  noii  Brockdorfi'-Kantzau, 
German  plenipotentiary  at  tho  Peace  Conference.  The  total 
he  suggested  that  tho  Allies  accept,  however,  was  only  100,- 
000,0(K).0(X)  gold  marks.  While  the  total  now  demanded  by 
the  Allies  is  more  than  twice  this  amount,  tho  present  plan  calls 
for  payments  of  only  two  billions  the  first  two  yeai"s,  three  the 
next  throe  years,  and  then  four,  five,  and  six  annually  during  the 
rest  of  the  period. 
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A  WAGE  BOARD  THAT  "CAN  NOT  BE  STAMPEDED." 

Tho  Railroad  Labor  Board,  wliich  has  refused  to  hasten  it.s  decision  on  the  wage  agreements  and  working  rules  loft  over  from  the  period  of 

Govcrniuent  control,  because  it  considers  the  financial  distress  of  the  railroads  a  matter  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     Tho  members  of 

tliis  Board,  composed  equally  of  representatives  of  labor,  railroad  management,  and  the  public,  are,  from  tho  reader's  left  to  right:  seated,  H.  T.  Hunt, 

J.  J.  Forrester.  K.  M.  Barton  ((;liairman),  WilUam  L.  I'arks,  A.  O.  Wharton.    Standing:  Albert  Philli|)s,  L.  (}.  Brooks,  Horace  Baker,  G.  W.W.  Hanger. 

THE   RAILROAD   PAY    PROBLEM 

WHEN  PEOPLE  ARE  STAYING  HOME  because  it 
costs  too  much  to  travel  ou  the  raUroads,  and  produce 
is  not  shipped  because  the  freight-rates  are  too  high, 
tho  suggestion  that  the  roads  might  be  -willing  to  cut  rates  if 
they  were  allowed  to  cut  labor  costs  naturally  brings  a  favor- 
able response  from  a  large  number  of  the  dailj-  pai^ers.  Tt  is 
evident  enough  that  labor  costs  may  be  decreased  by  eliminating 
inefficient  and  surplus  labor  as  well  as  hy  cutting  wages.  And 
that  is  just  wh<it  the  railroads  now^  want  to  do,  sajs  so  authori- 
tative a  spokesman  as  The  Railway  Age.  The  railroad  execu- 
tives are  willing  to  keep  the  wages  of  skilled  workers  at  present 
levels  for  a  time  at  least,  if  they  can  reduce  the  pay  of  unskilled 
labor  and  can  be  rid  of  the  182  uniform  national  working  agree- 
ments and  rules  left  behind  as  a  legacy  by  the  United  States 
Kailroad  Administration.  The  e.xistence  of  these  rules  is  costing 
the  roads,  so  they  say,  S:300,0(XJ,000  a  year.  Before  the  war, 
out  of  ever\'  dollar  collected  by  the  roads,  between  40  and  50 
cents  was  paid  out  in  wages;  now  60  cents  is  paid  out  in  wages. 
In  1917  tho  railroad  pay-roll  was  *]  ,704,000.000:  rocontly  it 
had  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  $3,700,000,000.  Hoping 
to  be  able  to  reduce  expenses  at  once,  and  so  save  some  of  the 
weaker  roads  from  bankruptcy,  the  railroads  recently  asked  the 
Kailroad  Labor  Board  to  abrogate  tho  wage  agreements  and  to 
allow  tho  oxecutiAos  of  tho  respective  railroads  to  make  now 
rules  by  agreement  -wnth  their  own  emi)loA<'os  and  to  set  tho  wages 
for  unskilled  hil)or  at  tho  levels  pnvailiiig  in  other  industiy. 
The  Kailroad  Labor  Board's  refusal  to  grant  this  emergency 
request  was  made  vitnout  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  ease,  hut  merely  on  a  point  of  jurisdiction.  It 
may  eventually  decide;  that  those  agreements  should  be  alirogated, 
and  in  tho  meantime  the  railroads  are  keeping  up  their  (campaign 
to  influonoo  inihlic  opinion  against  thorn.  Tho  i.ssue,  says  lYank 
llaigh  Dixon,  Professor  of  Economics  in  Princeton  Uni^-or.sity, 
as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  simply  this:  •Shall  the 
conditions  under  wluch  work  is  performed  in  a  specific  craft  be 
so  standardized  by  a  national  agreement  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
luiiily  by  any  indiAndual  road  for  modifieation  to  meet  local 
conditions."  All  tho  roads  want,  declares  The  Ifnilirny  A(,e,  i^ 
"a  redaiction  of  expenses  througli  increased  olTicionoy  of  labor." 
The  only  reason  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  working  rules  is  be- 
<;atiso  they  have  fostered  inefficiency.     Undoubtedly, 


"Other  and  great  increases  in  efficiency  and  economy  must 
be  obtained.  The  cost  of  fuel  has  increased  from  about  $400,- 
000,000  in  1917  to  about  $700,000,000  in  1920.  It  must  be  re- 
duced. The  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  has  increased  from 
about  $700,000,000  in  1917  to  about  $1,600,000,000  at  the  present 
time.  It  must  be  reduced.  The  railroad  pay-roll  is  the  largest 
item  of  all.  In  1917  it  was  about  $1,704,000,000.  It  has  in- 
creased until,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  it  was  running, 
before  the  recent  large  reductions  of  forces  were  made,  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $3,700,000,000  a  year.     It  also  njust  be  reduced. 

"AU  these  items  of  expense  must  be  reduced,  first,  to  enable 
the  railways  to  earn  the  net  return  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
which  they  must  earn  to  furnish  the  public  good  and  adequate 
ser\iee,  and,  secondly,  to  enable  them  in  due  course  to  make 
reductions  in  freight-  and  passenger-rates 

"  In  the  long  run  working  rules  and  conditions  which  force  the 
railways  to  employ  an  excessive  number  of  men  wiU  reduce  rail- 
way traffic,  prevent  the  railways  from  prospering  and  being 
adequately  developed,  and,  in  consequence,  injure  railway  em- 
ployees as  well  as  the  railway  companies  and  the  public." 

The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald  (Allentown)  defends  the  na- 
tional agreements.  If  they  "were  set  aside  and  the  companie? 
could  return  to  the  conditions  existing  on  December  1,  1917," 

"It  would  mean  that  any  railroad  company  could  revise  the 
payment  of  the  shop  employees  and  pay  them  on  a  piecework 
basis  instead  of  an  hourly  rate.  The  hourly  rate  could  still  be 
allowed  each  employee  while  employed  at  work  Hsted  on  'hourly* 
work,  Init  tho  companies  would  see  to  it  that  all  work  now  done 
by  shop  employees  was  paid  upon  a  piecework  basis. 

"In  this  manner  the  tim(>  on  work  could  be  cut  until  the  shop 
employees  Avould  be  doing  twice  as  much  work  in  eight  hours, 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  the  difference  in  pay  would 
revert  back  to  the  coupon-clippors  and  stockholders  of  the 
railroad  companies." 

Railroad  labor's  attitude  is  not  so  much  a  defense  of  all  the 
agreements  as  a  determination  to  retain  what  was  gained  during 
the  war  as  respects  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  union  recognition. 
The  workers  may  concede  modifications  here  and  there,  but  th(>y 
do  not  propose  to  have  all  nation-wide  rules  thrown  overboard 
at  once.  Moreover,  they  insist  that  management  itself  is  in- 
efficient and  that  much  of  the  wage-reduction  talk  is  merely 
part  of  a  campaign  to  ]>roak  the  power  of  union  labor  in  tho  rail- 
road field.  Tho  accusation  of  hypocrisy  is  openly  made  by  the 
Cleveland  Citize?!.,  a  labor  organ,  in  the  following  editorial : 

.  '"'^*'**'' ■;'."  ^^  ^^*^'r  Coasts  that  private  operation  of  the  railwava 
i.s  more  .nie.onl  and  economical  than  public  control  and  opera- 
tion, ami  allor  fnttonng  away  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
granted  as  subsidies  by  Congress,  the  railroad  managers  are  now 
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standing  before  the  nation  in  naked  hypocrisy  and  whining  that 
they  are  unable  to  run  the  transportation  business  and  guarantee 
profits  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  stock  (inchiding  40  to  50  per  cent, 
water),  except  by  reducing  the  wages  of  the  2,000,000  em- 
ployees, which  demand  is  now  being  insistently  made  upon  the 
United  States  Railroad  Board  and  just  as  emphatically  resisted 
by  those  who  do  the  work.  Brotherhood  offi<-ials  declare  that 
the  wages  of  employees  did  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  living  costs 
during  the  past  six  years  and  do  not  balance  such  costs  to-day, 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  railway  oyx-ratives  accept 
reductions  in  order  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  incompetent 
managements  or  the  stockholders."  "_l- 

Bearing  in  mind  the  statement  of  some  railroad  labor-leaders 
that  certain  readjustments  might  be  considered,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  feels  that  executives  and  workers  really  agree  that 
this  matter  of  wages  and  work  conditions  "is  hardly  national 
in  character."  And  the  Ohio  daily  thinks  that  "a  system  of 
regional  agreements  commensurate  with  the  rate-making  dis- 
tricts would  seem  to  afford  a  fair  basis  of  compromise." 

It  is  partly,  perhaps,  b(>cause  of  a  feeling  that  some  such 
agreement  will  eventually  b(!  reached  that  spokesmen  for  both 
labor  and  capital  agree  in  praising  the  decision  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  not  to  grant  the  immediate  relief  demanded  by 
General  Atterbury,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  the  roads. 
Labor,  the  Washington  organ  of  sixteen  labor  organizations,  and 
Mr.  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  unite  in  calling  the 
Board's  decision  a  triumph  for  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, because  they  think  it  means  eventually  a  series  of  con- 
ferences between  railway  executives  and  the  railway  unions. 
"Through  their  organizations,"  says  Mr.  Jewell,  the  railway- 
workers  "are  ready  at  all  times  to  make  changes  in  wages,  rules, 
working  agreements,  etc.,  when  such  changes  are  found  to  be 
justly  reasonable."     The  decision,  Labor  believes, 

"Will  compel  such  autocrats  as  ma.y  remain  in  the  railroad 
world  to  meet  their  men  in  conference.  Added  signiti<'an('e  was 
given  to  the  decision  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  acted  without 
waiting  to  hear  from  rei)res(Milatives  of  the  emj)loyees,  and  that 
no  dissenting  opinion  was  filed.  The  Board  is  made  uj)  of  three 
representatives  of  the  public,  three  of  the  managers,  and  three 
of  the  employees.  That  such  a  tribunal  should  have  decided 
against  the  contentions  of  the  railroad  managers  witho\it  hearing 
the  employees'  side  is  convincing  proof  that  Atteritury  and 
the  interests  he  represents  did  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

In  Wall  Street,  where  the  railroads'  financial  i)light  is  keenly 
felt,  there  is  a  feeling,  according  to  the  New  York  Timts,  tliat 
the  Board  made  a  wise  decision.  The  Springfield  Rcpublicdii  and 
the  Manchester  Union  agree  with  the  Baltimore  A  mericnn  that 
"it  is  well  to  have  a  Board  that  can  not  be  stamp(>ded."  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  concedes  that  the  Labor  Board  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  grant  (leneral  Atterbury's  requtst  with- 
out giving  the  other  side  a  full  hearing.  "  It  doubtless  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  roads  must  bear  for  mont  lis  longer  a  burden  of  war- 
time wage  regulation  which,"  this  newspaper  is  convinced,  "is 
outrageously  oppn-ssive  both  to  the  carriers  and  tlie  country  at 
large."  But  it  would  be  worse,  "if  the  whoK'  national  effort  to 
solve  the  railroad-labor  problem  embodied  in  the  wage  provisions 
of  the  Transportation  Act  had  b(H>n  brought  down  in  disaster" 
by  lack  of  faith  in  tlu>  impartiality  of  the  Raih'oad  Laltor  Board. 

The  Board,  it  will  be  remembered,  refused  to  consider  the 
financial  dilficullies  of  the  roads  as  a  valid  reason  for  an  im- 
mediate abrogation  of  tlie  labor  agreements.  Such  a  decision 
would  be  encroaching  on  the  duties  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which,  under  the  Railroivd  Act,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  matters  involving  railroad  finance.  The  f^oard 
intends  to  take  up  the  matter  of  ruh's  and  working  conditions 
with  "the  utmost  i)racticable  expedition"  and  will  determine 
whether  any  of  them  are  unreasonable.  The  Hoard  declares 
that  it  "is  end(>avoring  to  perform  its  obligations  and  will  be 
better  able  to  succeed  in  doing  so  if  it  is  not  furtlu-r  iiiterrii|)ted 
l>v  the  introduction  of  unwarrant<>d  denuuids  by  either  party" 


THE   COMING   TARIFF   BATTLE 

THE  FALLING  PRICES  of  farm  products  are  attrib- 
uted by  some  of  our  agricultural  experts  to  the  imports 
of  cheap  products  from  foreign  lands,  and  if  these  could 
only  be  kept  out  by  a  tariff  wall,  prices  would  then  be  restored 
to  a  point  where  the  American  farmer  could  make  a  profit.  So 
argues  the  farmer.  What  the  consumer  thinks  of  a  plan  to 
restore  higher  prices  is,  of  course,  another  question,  and  the 
action  of  Congress  in  passing  a  tariff  bill  is  not  expected  to  end 
the  matter,  as  an  old-time  struggle  for  a  more  permanent  tariff 
seems  likely  to  be  staged  in  all  its  fury  by  the  new  Congress. 
Not  only  the  farmers,  but  also  manufacturers,  are  showing  an  in- 
terest in  protection  from  cheap  foreign  products,  and  people  who 
want  lower  taxes  are  glancing  at  the  tariff  as  a  source  of  revenue 
to  make  tax-reduction  possible.  So  making  a  tariff  is  a  serious 
business,  as  Congress  knows  from  long  experience,  and  as  the 
Providence  Joiirnal  (Ind.)  now  points  out  in  discussing  the 
P^ordney  Emergency  Tariff  Bill.  "And  the  tariff  game  is  one 
that  two  can  play  at,"  pointedly  remarks  the  Springfield  Re- 
pubiicun,  (Ind.)  as  it  hints  at  retaliation.  Certainly  it  is  no  longer  ; 
the  "local  issue;"  that  it  used  to  be  called,  as  we  are  reminded  by  ! 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  True,  there  was  a  time,  j 
when  government  expenses  were  a  billion  dollars  a  year  or  there-  I 
abouts,  that  tariff  revenues  were  counted  upon  as  an  important 
item,  but  now  that  our  expenses  have  jumped  to  more  than 
four  billions  for  the  next  year,  "tariff  revenues  are  more  like  a 
drop  in  the  bucket,"  thinks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.), 
for  "at  most,  the  tariff  can  not  be  expected  to  yield  one-eighth 
of  our  national  outlay."  Besides,  adds  The  Tribune,  the  Fordney 
measure  "is  not  intended  primarily  to  increase  revenues,  but  to 
help  some  domestic  industries  tiu-ough  a  trying  period  of  price 
adjustment." 

The  opening  of  tariff  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  early  in  January  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  manufacturers  of  practically  every  commoditj',  and  by 
alnu)st  every  other  industry  which  considers  a  high  tariff  a 
"j)anacea  for  present  economic  and  financial  ills,"  as  one  paper 
puts  it.  Even  on  wheat,  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  that  must 
be  sold  abroad,  a  tariff  of  40  cents  a  bushel  was  asked.  The 
Southern  Tariff  Convention  also  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  high 
tariff  "on  every  item  of  Southern  jiroducts  except  cotton,"  re- 
l)orts  the  New  York  Conimcririal.  In  fact,  declares  W.  W. 
Jermane  in  the  Seattle  Times  (Ind.).  "never  before  in  the  history 
of  American  tariff-making  has  Congress  had  before  it  such  a 
bewildering  array  of  statistics;  more  than  twenty  thousand 
pages  of  printed  matter  were  laid  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee." 

Surely  such  a  mass  of  data  would  indicate  that  the  country 
is  in  need  of  the  traditional  "tarifi"  wall."  Said  Mr.  Fordney  of 
his  measure  early  in  the  present  month: 

"The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  co11ect«>d  from  taxes  on  income 
and  taxes  on  sales,  and  in  fact,  all  internal  levies,  depends  directly 
upon  the  success  of  Anu^rican  industries  and  the  earnings  and 
l)urcl.asing  i)ower  of  the  American  people.  Failure  of  our  tax 
laws  will  be  coincident  with  business  depression.  At  i)resent 
industries  are  languishing  and  unemployment  is  on  the  increa.se 
and  our  revenues  are  sliriiikiug.  Existing  conditions  are  the 
inevitabU-  results  of  the  iMad«'(}uate  tariff  law  now  in  force. 
Witiioiit  business  revival,  our  revenue  laws  will  be  impotent. 

"American  prosperity  in  the  past  has  been  founded  on  pro- 
tection to  Anu-rican  products  from  ruinous  foreign  comi)etition. 
The  disparity  between  production  costs  here  and  abroad  is 
greater  than  in  the  prewar  period.  To  save  our  industries 
and  the  earning  power  of  the  Anu-rican  p(>ople  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  replacing  the  present  tariff  law." 

It  was  announced  early  in  the  year  thai  the  Fordney  measure 
was  drafted  prituarily  to  aid  the  farmt>r,  but  lu>arings  later 
wt>re  granted  to  every  inilustry  that  wished  to  appear  b»>fort>  th«> 
committee.     "The  tariff  is  no  longer  a  regional  issue."  explains 
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the  Baltimore  Majiufacturers'  Record;  "it  has  been  recognized 
as  an  American  issue,  as  a  question  of  national  securitj'  and 
national  prosperity."     As  The  Record  adds: 

"Without  protection  the  processes  that  have  been  paralyzing 
onr  intluslry  will  continue  to  operate.      Tli<^  j)roducers  oF  potatoes 


SOMETHING    TO    LOOK   FORWARD    TO, 
If  wo  delay  iu  raisiug  thc^  tariff. 

— Orr  in  tin;  Chicairo  Tribuiw. 

will  continue  to  witness  the  distressing  si)ectaele  of  ship-loads 
of  this  necessary  food  brought  from  Denmark  and  other 
European  countries' to  our  Atlantic  ports  and  sold  for  less  than 
we  can  raise  them  here  at  home.  Th(i  j)eanut-producers  showed 
that  they  dare  not  plant  another  crop  as  long  as  the  Orient  is 
allowed  to  supply  our  needs  for  vegt'1abl(>  oils  at  prices  under  the 
cost  of  production  in  Texas  and  Georgia  and  other  States.  The 
Soutliern  rice-producer  is  plunged  into  debt  because  he  raised 
a  crop  in  1020.  The  corn-planter  is  unable  to  sell  his  output 
above  the  cost  of  pioduction  because  the  inferior  corn  of  Argen- 
tina comes  into  our  ports  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  price  on  the  American  commodity." 

As  a  matter  offact,  states  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "foreign 
imports  are  gi-owing  so  much  faster  than  exports  that  they 
threaten  the  balance  of  trade,  which  is  now  iu  America's  fjijvor." 
And  as  WaUace>i'  Farmer  (Des  Moines)  states  the  ease  of  the 
agriculturist : 

"Farmers  are  selling  their  imxluds  at  considerably  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  production;  the  closing  of  the  foreign  markets 
has  left  a  surplus  of  most  things  on  their  hands;  this  surplus  is 
being  added  1o  by  ini|)()rialioiis.  and  witli  the  prospect  of  a  tariff 
later  these  inii)orlalions  will  \>c  speeded  \i\);  Xhv  rate  of  exchang(.' 
is  strongly  against  the  American  farmer  and  in  favor  of  tin 
foreign  farim  r." 

Yel.  argiii>  tlie  Chicago  Trilnuic  \\ud.  J\ep.j,  "if  we  mak-' 
ii  inipossil>h-  Mhrougli  liigh  tariffs)  for  the  people  of  Europ* 
to  sell  to  us.  we  can  hardly  expect  to  sell  to  them.  And  unless 
we  ><H  li>  tliem  our  local  nuirkels  will  soon  be  glut  led  with  the 
suri)lus  of  our  products."  Right  here  we  come  upon  another 
problem  wiiich  a  high  tariff  incvital)ly  brings  to  llie  attention  of 
Congress.  As  a  Washinjifton  (•(jrrcspondcnt  of  thr  Seattle 
Tiiins  points  out : 

"()nf  1(1'  the  iiiniicroiis  pi-ohlrnis  lo  he  sol\"(>(l  has  to  do  with 
till'  "jrcat  mcrcliaiil  marine  that  lias  been  built  u]>  as  tlic  rcsnll 
of  the  war.  If  that  merchant  marine  is  to  be  successful,  the 
ships  must  have  goods  to  carry.  If  there  are  no  imjiorts,  there 
can  lie  no  I'xports. 


"  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  high  protective^  tariff  that  killed  American  supremacy  of 
the  seas  in  the  days  of  clipper  ships." 

•  The  war  has  completely  changed  the  industrial  and  financial 
situation;  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  debtor  nation,  but 
a  creditor  of  all  the  other  nations,"  explains  the  independent 
Washington  Herald,  And  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  (Ind. 
Dem.)  goes  into  details  as  it  argues  against  a  high  tariff: 

"  A  tariff  wall  that  keeps  foreign  goods  out  may  also  keep 
American  goods  in;  that  unless  we  buy  from  the  outside  we 
can  not  sell  to  the  outside.  It  is  not  only  that  foreign  countries 
would  be  tuiturally  prompted  to  adopt  retaliatory  tariff's,  but 
that  their  ability  to  import  from  us  necessarily  depends  in  great 
measiu-e  on  then*  ability  to  find  markets  in  America  and  else- 
where for  the  products  of  which  they  have  surpluses." 

Canada  and  Argentina,  both  "good  customers"  of  ours, 
already  ar(^  talking  of  retaliation  in  the  matter  of  tariffs,  we  aro 
told.  "And  Canada  can  hit  the  great  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  United  Spates  a  staggering  blow,"  warns  the  New  York 
World  (Ind.  Deniv^.  Therefore,  there  could  be  no  gi'osser  blunder, 
no  more  flagrant  economic  crime,  than  an  increase  in  the  tariff," 
declares  the  independent  New  York  Globe;  "  we  can  not  have  a 
flemishing  export  trade  unless  wo  have  a  flourishing  import 
trade,  and  we  can  neither  be  prosperous  ourselves  nor  restore 
the  prosperity  of  Europe  unless  we  have  both." 

Altho  the  W^ashington  Post  looks  forward  to  a  new  general 
tariff  "before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,"  The 
Nation  (New  York)  asserts  that  "there  can  be  no  permanent  re- 
vision of  the  tariff",  nor  can  there  be  a  scientific  revision  of  the 
tariff,  because  its  corner-stones  are  cowardi<^e,  greed,  ignorance, 
and  national  selfishness."     Continues    The   Nation: 

"To  revise  a  tariff  downward  through  tinkering  with  indi- 


■iKi  srs— "  iM{()'ii..(  r  :\iK  i-ntoM  niM,  protkct  mb\" 

— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  Neu'S. 

\idnal  seliechiies  at  \\\v  suggestion  of  a  tariff  board  is  as  \aluable 
as  attacking  a  cancer  by  slicing  olf  a  portion  of  the  obnoxious 
growth.  A-<  for  n^vising  upward,  that  is  merely  giving  the 
faAored  interests  nu)re  room  in  the  trough  and  bestowing  more 
favors  uiwu  tlu;  privileged  few  at  the  expenst;  of  the  whol.- 
countrv." 
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THE   PESTILENCE  AT   THE   GATE 

MORE  MEN  DIED  OF  TYPHUS  in  Serbia  during 
the  war  than  were  killed  in  battle.  For  centuries 
typhus  has  been  a  common  scourge  in  times  of  war 
and  famine  under  such  names  as  jail-fever,  camp-fever,  and  ship- 
fever,  and  to-day  it  is  prevalent  throughout  a  large  part  of 
Central  Europe.  In  some  epidemics  the  mortality  has  been 
as  high  as  20  per  cent.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  measures  taken  to  bar  from  our  shores  the  little  "cootie" 
that  carries  the  haccilus  typhi  exanthematici  meet  with  universal 
approval  even  tho  they  involve  hardships  for  immigrants, 
inconvenience  for  other  travelers,  and  financial  loss  to  steamship 
companies.  Already  thirty-eight  cases  of  typhus  have  been 
reported  in  New  York  City  and  harbor  and  there  have  been 
three    deaths.      "One    in- 


fected iinmigrant  might 
spread  a  plague  that  would 
cause  a  million  deaths  in 
six  weeks  in  New  York," 
says  Dr.  Royal  S.  (^ope- 
land,  head  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of 
Health.  While  there  has 
been  little  typhus  in  this 
country,  the  Philadelphia 
Krening  Bulletin  reminds 
us  that  "it  spreads  rapidly 
when  once  it  gets  a  foot- 
hold in  the  poorer  quartcsrs 
of  cities  where  unhygi(>nic 
conditions  conspire  with 
poverty,  lack  of  nutrition, 
physical  and  nervous 
stress,  resulting  in  sub- 
normal bodies,"  and  that 
"the  temperate  or  cooler 
climate  of  our  Northern 
coast  cities  is  its  favorite 
air."  "Much  as  we  may 
love  our  neighbor,  for  our 
own  family's  sake  we  can 
not  be  willing  to  take 
smallpox  or  typhus  into 
our  premises,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Encninq 
Mail,  which  is  inclined  to 
favor  a  restriction  of  im- 
migration sufficient  to  insure  the  effectiveness  of  our  quarantine. 
The  Rochest(>r  Democrnl  and  Chronicle  understands  that  "the 
danger  thai  the  terrible  scourges  now  raging  in  Eastf>rn  Europe 
might  spread  to  America,  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  drafting 
of  the  bill  susj)ending  immigration  to  this  country  for  a  year," 
j;nd  "some  such  action  has  been  urged  by  responsible  medical 
experts."  The  Springfield  Repuhlicnn ,  however,  does  not  believe 
that  the  situation  calls  for  any  complete  ban  on  immignition 
from  the  lyi)luis-stricken  coun(ri(\s.  "Tyi)hus  develoi)s  in  fn)m 
four  to  twelve  days  and  a  reasonable  detention  on  the  other 
side  would  suftice  for  a  tolerably  adequate  safeguard."  The 
Republican  agrrees  with  oth«'r  newspapers — 

"that  th(>  first  line  of  defense  must  b(>  on  i\w  other  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  a  good  <l(>al  is  already  being  dont>  in  the  way  of 
insi)ecti()n,  but  these  i)recautions  will  evidently  have  to  be 
increased.  ThtTe  has  been  most  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
whicli  with  reason  is  pnmd  of  its  doctors  and  its  hi>altli  stTvice 
and  ol)jects  to  interference,  its  i)osition  can  be  uiulerslood. 
yet  plagiH'-ships  must  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  our  coasts, 
iind  in  one  way  or  another  tiie  needed  cooperation  to  this  end 
must    he  :il  taiued." 


I'liutu  L'i'  I'lulfi  wiukI  a   riuii-rwoiwi.    Nrw   York. 

PROTECTING    NEW    YORK    FROM    TYPHU9. 
By  examining  immigrants'  clothing  for  the  disease-carrying  insect. 


The  State,  Federal,  and  mimicipal  authorities  at  New  York, 
which  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  at  loggerheads,  are  getting  to- 
gether for  the  efficient  handling  of  immigrants  to  the  end  that 
every  little  insect  which  may  be  carrying  a  typhus  germ  mil 
be  removed  from  body  or  clothing  or  baggage  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  spread  the  disease  in  this  country.  The  Federal 
Government  is  taking  over  the  New  York  State  Quarantine 
Office.  Health  Commissioner  Copeland  is  examining  and 
fumigating  every  immigrant  landing  in  the  city.  Railroads  are 
cooperating  and  one  steamship  company  has  set  aside  one  of 
the  largest  liners  in  our  merchant  marine  as  a  detention  ship. 
No  craft  from  a  foreign  port  is  to  be  allowed  to  come  within 
300  yards  of  a  New  York  City  pier  without  a  permit  granted 
only  after  stringent  inspection.  Plans  are  being  made  for  de- 
taining ships  long  enough  to  allow  any  possible  cases  of  typhus  to 

develop  before  passengers 
are  landed.  Commissioner 
Wallis,  in  charge  of  the 
Ellis  Island  immigration 
station,  is  quoted  in  the ' 
newspapers  as  saying: 

"It  is  nothing  less  than 
criminal  to  bring  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  across  the  sea  and 
begin  at  this  port  the 
process  of  separating  the 
clean  from  the  iniclean, 
the  good  from  the  evil. 
This  culling -out  process 
sl'.ould  b(>gin  on  the  other 
sidt'  of  the  ocean. 

"I  do  not  believe  that 
an  alien  from  the  port  of 
any  foreign  country  should 
1  e  permitted  to  land  in 
this  country  until  he  is 
strii)t  and  thoroughly  ex- 
amined from  head  to  foot, 
mentally  and  physically. 
Paths  should  be  installed 
at  Ellis  Lsland;  so  that 
every  alien  could  ,  be 
cleansed. 

"Even  tho  the  present 
condition  should  give  no 
unusual  alarm,  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  larger  prob- 
lem, which  must  be  vig- 
orously and  intelligently 
met  and  solved  before  the 
country  is  visited  by  some 
plague  of  death  that  will 
honeycomb  the  nation  from  sea  to  sea." 

Dr.  Cop(^land  thinks  that  all  physicians  ought  to  be  on  the 
alert   for  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  typhus.     He  says: 

"The  actual  onset  of  the  di.sease  is  sudden,  beginning  with 
frontal  headache  of  very  great  severity. 

"At  the  onset  then*  nuiy  be  a  chill,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able elevation  of  temperature,  which  is  maintained  throughout 
the  disease.  The  face  becomes  flushed,  the  eyes  suffused,  and 
the  n^spiration  is  quickened,  and  the  patient  usually  complains 
of  a  sense  of  gr(>at  weakness.  The  temi)(>raturt>  nuiy  reach  104° 
to  10r>°  F..  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  and 
continue  to  the  termination  of  the  malady. 

"The  patient  is  usually  drowsy  and  dull  or  may  be  delirious. 

"A  rash  appears  on  tlie  fourth  to  fifth  day,  and  consists  of 
macuhe.  measle-like  spots  appearing  on  the  abdomen  first, 
and  later  on  the  chest  and  then  on  the  arms  and  legs.  Thes(> 
macidar  spots  Tuay  become  petechial,  bloodlike  spots  which  do 
not  disai)pear  under  pressure.  With  the  api)earance  of  the 
eruption,  the  nervous  symptoms  frequently  btH'ome  more 
mark(>d.  The  disease  terminates  in  the  nuijority  of  instances 
by  crisis.  In  some  cases  it  ends  by  rapid  lysis  (a  steplike  decline). 
In  fatal  cases  the  paliiMit  jwsses  into  coma  before  death." 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


"Half  price"  is  getting  to  be  the  regular  price. — Indianapolis  \cws. 

You  will  notice  the  "oil"  in  "embroil." — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  campaign  to  end  wars  is  being  prosecuted  by  General  Taxation. — 
Tacoma  Ledger. 

It  seems  as  if  nobody  wants  Hoover  in  the  Cabinet  except  the  people. 

— Louisfillc  Post. 

There  is  more  rime  than  reason  to  the  Jap  claims  to  Yap. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  reparations  question  is  converting  the  Vaterland  into  a  Mutterland. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Boston  operates  a  municipal  pig  farm, 
tiie  beans. — Louisville  Times. 


Furnishing  the  pork  to  go  with 


"German  royalty  marrying  out  of  its  sphere"  sounds  like  an  undeserved 
promotion.- — Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  South  Carolina  burglars  who  broke  into  a  chiirch  must  have  been 
optimists. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

Well,  well;    there  is  no  call  to  worry.     Mr.  Harding  won't  take  all 
the  advice  he  got. — Dayton  News. 

At  that  Germany's  reparation  won't  cost  much  more  than  her  prepara- 
tion.— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  Irish  view  is  that  man  should  not  join  together  those  that  God 
hath  put  asimder. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

We  aren't  against  the  forces  of  reform,  but  we  are  rather  bored  with  the 
farces  of  reform. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

Another  reason  why  men  don't  go  back  to  the  farm  is  that  it  cost  them 
all  they  had  to  get  away. —  Washington  Post. 

Still,  it's  just  a  bit  dilHcult  to  figure  how  the  country  is  much  of  a 
loser  by  the  escape  of  BergdoU. — Marion  Star. 

Californlv  gains  three  new  Congressmen,  which  appears  superfluous 
in  a  State  having  a  Hi  Johnson. — Louisville  Times. 

A  POOR  opinion  of  the  system  is  forced  upon  the  man  who  has  to  borrow 
the  money  to  pay  his  income  ta.x. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

The  more  Germany  studies  the  peace  terms  the  more  it  decides  that 
the  worst  thing  about  war  is  losing. — Indianapolis  News. 

Chains  on  the  tires  will  prevent  accid^ts.     A  few  chains  on  the  legs 
of  drivers  would  serve  even  better  perhaps. — Buffalo  News. 

When  we  begin  to  compute  battle-ships  in  terms  of  houses,  we'll  have 
more  houses  and  fewer  battle-ships. — Labor  {Washinyton,  D.  C). 

Mortality  among  "dry"  agent  s  liigher  than  among  soldiers,  but  a  sensible 
soldier  avoids  sampling  his  enemy's  anununition. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  General  Board  says  that  battlo-ships  are  still  the  bulwark  of  the 
Navy.     Evidently  overlooking  Josephus. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Great  trouble  with  the  United  States  Emergency  Ship  Corporation  is 
that  it  doesn't  emerge. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  Morris  Gest  wins  his  $.5,000,000 
libel  suit  against  Henry  Ford's  paper, 
the  latter  will  certainly  be  a  Dearborn 
Independent. —  Weston  (Ore.)  Leader. 

All  gentlemen  with  incomes  will 
l)e  able  to  tell  Congress  exactly  the 
class  of  incomes  that  ought  to  be 
exempted  from  taxation. — New  York 
World. 

The  Swiss  labor  refusal  to  adopt 
Bolshevik  theories  is  only  another 
proof  the  Swi.ss  know  they  are  not 
at  home  at  sea. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Keren.sky  plans  an  "exile  govern- 
ment of  Russia."  If  we  liad  to  take 
part  in  a  government  of  Kussia,  that's 
th('  kind  we  would  select  every  time. — 
Alarion  Star. 

Property  taken  in  prohibition  raids 
in  five  States  last  year  netted  the 
Government  over  $1,0()(),()()(),  and  it 
cost  only  $7,000,000  to  capture  it. — 
Washington  Post. 

Germany  denounces  the  bill  as  a 
crime  against  civilization.  Wt^ll,  there's 
a  country  that  ought  to  know  a  crime 
against  civilization  when  it  sees  one. 
— New  York  Globe. 

If  the  Government  really  wants 
to  puni.sh  the  bandits,  why  not  make 
them  figure  out  their  income-tax  re- 
ports'.'— Springfield  Leader. 


A.MKKICAN  Taxpayek—"  Cheer  up!     See  what  we  got  for  win- 


ning the  war." 


Money  talks,  but  has  few  intimates.— Greentn'Z/e  (S.  C.)  Piedmont^ 

Defl-^tion  seems  as  bad  for  business  as  for  tires.— Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Turkey  is  staging  the  paradox  of  a  waning  Crescent. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

Henry  Ford  is  finding  that  gas  goes  better  in  flivvers  than  in  joiu-nalism. 
—  Washington  Post. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  report  that  Lenine  is  dead,  after  all. 
He  denies  it. — Marion  Star. 

One  thing  is  certain.  There  isn't  any  secret  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.— iVew  York  World. 

Germany  seems  to  think  that  reparation  calls  for  remarks  instead  of 
marks. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Costing  us  ."8780,000  a  year  for  the  up-keep  of  the  Leviathan,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hearst. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Apparently  reformers  are  bent  on  making  the  nation  swallow  a  nut 
Sunday. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Ireland  has  given  Lloyd  George  enough  practise  for  him  to  pacify  the 
whole  of  Europe. —  Washington  Post. 

Congress  isn't  going  to  be  any  bigger,  and  we  are  afraid  that  neither 
are  the  members  of  it. — New  York  World. 

Kentucky  women  won't  enjoy  equal  rights  until  somebody  discovers 
the  feminine  for  "colonel." — Roanoke  Times. 

Well,  why  shouldn't  Britain  have  most  of  the  oil?  She  see'ms  to  have 
most  of  the  troubled  waters. — Louisville  Post. 

It  is  said  that  Harding  completed  his  Cabinet  selections  while  in  Florida. 
That's  where  the  lemons  grow. — Butte  Bulletin. 

If  disarmament  doesn't  make  us  love  one  another,  it  wUl  at  least  make 
it  cheaper  to  hate  one  another. — Cleveland  A^ews. 

After  all,  luck  is  not  entirely  against  Henry  Ford.     The  recount  keeps 

him  out  of  the  Senate. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Germany  seems  to  possess  the  idea  that  the  Allies  should  pay  them 
for  quitting  when  they  did. — Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times. 

The  meek  may  inherit  the  earth,  but  they'll  cease  being  meek  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  their  inheritance. — Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

The  buying  public,  touched,  perhaps,  by  appeals  to  remove  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  tried  to  reduce  the  excess  profits. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  truth  of  the  sajing  about  silence  being  golden  is  seen  in  how  much 
trouble  can  be  started  by  a  Uttle  Yap. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Lloyd  George  intimates '  that  Ireland  must  remain  a  branch  of  the 
British  Empire.     Not,  however,  an  olive-branch. — Nashville  Banner. 

Because  the  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons  is  no  reason  why  so  many- 
persons  should  be  no  respecters  of  the  law. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

The  news  about  Betelgeuse  must  have  jolted  some  of  the  movie  stars 

considerably. — New  York  World. 

Apparently  Flume  was  Gabriel's 
last  trump. —  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
The  more  one  studies  the  condition 
of  the  world,  the  greater  his  suspicion 
that  somebody  has  placed  an  efficiency 
expert  in  charge. — Toledo  News-Bee. 

Why  is  it  that  in  nearly  all  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  the  most 
interesting  opinions  are  delivered 
by  the  dissenting  justices? — Chicago 
Tribune. 

We  clearly  understand  Einstein's 
theory  that  the  imiverse  is  finite — or 
we  think  we  do — but  what  puzzles 
us  is:  What's  outside  of  it?- — N^ew 
York  Call. 

A  Paris  dispatch  pictiu-es  Lloyd 
George  as  toying  with  a  liqueur-glass 
that  he  did  not  empty.  And  they 
call  him  opportunist. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

The  farmers  are  now  clamoring  to 
have  Washington  open  German  mar- 
kets for  American  farm  products.  We 
thought  Germany  got  her  fill  of  them 
when  she  met  our  army.  —  Manila 
Bulletin. 

Japan  now  proposes  that  she  and 
China  enter  a  union  to  work  against 
the  United  States,  according  to  a  Chi- 
nese newspaper.  We  are  glad  to  see 
one  plan  in  which  entering  a  union 
and  working  are  both  included.  — 
Manila  Bulletin. 


^ 


—Perry  in  tlie  Portland  Orcgonian. 
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WITHIN  THREE  MILLIONS  OF  THE  GOAL  IN  AMERICA'S 

MINISTRY   TO    CHILDHOOD 


IF  NOW— THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK— every  man 
and  woman  who  reads  these  words  will  send  an  eleventh- 
hour  contribution,  or  will  influence  some  other  person  to  do 
so,  as  an  offering  of  loving  ministry  for  the  feeding  and  clothing 
of  the  needy  children  of  Europe — if  every  State  and  local  com- 
mittee, and  every  church,  school,  club,  and  other  organization 
will  now  put  forth  a  final  mighty  effort  for  this  fund,  we  shall 
be  able  then  to  announce  that  the  complete  $33,000,000  has 
been  raised,  and  that  the  lives  of  the  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  children  committed  to  our  care  as  Americans  have  been 
saved.  And  while  all  these  hungry  little  mouths  are  fed,  and  all 
these  cold  little  bodies  are  warmly  clothed,  we  shall  know  that 
in  three  and  a  half  millions  of  eager  childish  hearts  have  been 
planted  an  undying  gratitaide  to  America  and  a  real  love  for 
the  American  flag.  The  peace  and  fraternity  of  future  genera- 
tions are  being  planted  now,  by  this  ministry,  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  childnm  of  Europe. 

Reports  continue  to  come  to  us  from  communities  and  from 
many  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  determined  to 
have  the  largest  possible  part  in  this  beautiful  work  before 
their  opportunity  is  gone.  The  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
now  turned  in  a  first  contribution  of  $85,000.  and  the  \  illage 
of  Westfiehl,  N.  Y.,  $1.()()(>.9(>.  A  letter  from  Congressman 
Jules  Dreyfus  tells  how  his  committee  in  Iberia  (La.)  Pari.sh 
has  raised  .$1,200  in  cash  and  has  added  a  contribution  of 
seven  hundred  sacks  of  rice.  From  the  Idter  which  brought 
this  result  we  quote  the  following  sentences:  "This  appeal 
is  born  of  the  appalling  disaster  pending  over  this  suffering 
(childhood  world.  No  tragedy  of  legend,  history,  or  story 
has  stalked  through  the  alleys  of  civilization  with  such  re- 
lentless, ruthh^ss  nisult.  It  is  now  the  father,  the  mother, 
with  heroic  effort  and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  who  must  come 
to  the  quick  rescue.  Misery  has  wiped  away  the  baby's  smile; 
the  pain  of  hunger  has  destroyed  the  dimple  of  the  little  ca- 
ressing fingers  and  numbed  the  puckering  lips  that  once  awaited 
the  mother's  kiss.  No  mother's  lullaby  now  greets  this  writhing 
innocence;  no  protecting  warmth  of  parenthood  wards  off  tlie 
doom  of  these  listless  wandensrs.  Can  you  refuse  to  save? 
C^an  philanthropy  haggle  \vhil(>  the  scythe  is  cutting?" 

Ilochesti*r,  N.  Y.,  has  not  yet  grown  weary  in  well-doing,  and, 
following  the  many  other  contributions,  both  large  and  small, 
from  that  city,  we  have  just  received  a  check  for  $l,.")r2  from 
the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  "sent  with  grateful  appre- 
ciation" of  the  opportunity.  A  letter  just  received  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Anieri(^an  Christian  (Convention  tells  that  their 
churches,  Sunday-scliools,  and  individuals  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
have  raised  over  $1,200  in  January  for  the  Fund.  From  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  .\ssociation,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  comes  another  check  for  $344.93  to  be  added  to  the  earlier 
contributions  from  the  Sunday-schools,  chiu'ches,  Young  People's 
Alliances,  and  individuals  of  the  Association. 

Tlu>  secular  scliools  of  America  are  continuing  their  splendid 
efforts  until  the  last  minute.  At  this  very  moment  700,000 
school  children  of  the  great  City  of  New  York  are  carrying 
on  an  entlmsiastic  campaign  for  the  Fund.  A  letter  from 
the  IHndnuin  (Ky.)  Settlement  School  to  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
the  National  Treasurer,  at  42  Broadway,  New  York  City,  en- 
closing .$287.22,  to  be  applicnl  in  Kentucky's  quota,  writes: 
"About  fifty  boys  and  girls  organized  themselves  into  five  teams 
and  c.invassfid  the  school,  tlu^  town  and  the  surrounding  count  ry- 
sid»'.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  thorough  or  more  enthusiastic 
campaign,  it  was  real  Crusading.  There  is  no  wealth  at  all 
in  this  neigl)l)orhood,  or  I  am  sure  tlie  sjilendid  example  set  by 
the  workers  and  villag«'rs,  all  of  wliom  ar«<  people  of  very  limited 
jneans,  would  hav<*  produced  much  more  than  the  amount 
enclosed.  Our  insi)inition  came  through  Tuk  LiTKH\r<Y  Dicest, 
which  stirred  us  up  to  sucli  a  warmtli  of  symi)athy  and  self- 
denial.  This  campaign  will  b(»  good  for  the  soul  of  .\merica." 
Similarly,  the  principal  of  I  he  Swearingen  (Te.x.)  Public  School 
sends  the  first  (UMitribution  of  the  school  to  the  treasin'«'r,  an<l 
writeH  us  to  say  that  "  sour  appeals  stirred  my  heart  and  awak- 


ened my  people."  The  550  pupils  and  faculty  of  Lyons  Town- 
ship High  School,  La  Grange,  111.,  have  sent  $1^000  to  the 
Illinois  State  Committee,  reporting  the  fact  to  us  simply  to  say 
that  "the  appeal  made  by  The  Digest  prompted  and  made 
possible  our  gift."  In  the  same  spirit  the  supervising  principal 
of  schools  in  Plymouth,  Pa.,  sends  a  donation  of  $331.51  from 
the  pupils  of  that  town. 

For  several  weeks  we  have  been  trying  to  divert  all  these  con- 
tributions to  the  local  treasurers  in  the  various  States,  and  now. 
again,  we  are  printing  the  list  of  names  and  addresses.  Send 
no  more  remittances  direct  to  our  offices.  We  can  not  acknowl- 
edge them  in  The  Digest,  much  as  we  wish  to  give  the  senders 
all  credit  for  generous  work.  Among  the  contributions  now 
before  us  are  $500  from  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Red  Cross;  $53S.3ti 
from  the  public  schools,  clubs,  and  churches  of  Bowling  Green. 
Ohio;  .$290.88  from  th^  people  of  Brevard,  N.C.,  and  the  letter 
in  which  it  comes  says,  "Our  people  are  very  poor  and  many  of 
them  are  out  of  work,  but  we  are  very  glad  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  starving  children  of  Europe."  And  from  Erie, 
Pa.,  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Times  sends  $2:^7  contributed  by  the 
Federation  of  Christian  Young  People  of  Erie.  The  National 
Shoe  Travelers'  Association,  in  convention  at  Des  ISIoines,  Iowa, 
unanimously  voted  a  contribution  of  $5(J0.  The  Pelican  Baj- 
Lumber  Company  in  Oregon,  following  the  splendid  example 
of  scores  and  scores  of  lumber  companies  throughout  the  country-, 
sends  its  check  for  .$478,  given  by  the  company  and  its  employees, 
and  adds  a  warm-hearted  message  of  deep  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  help  in  this  relief  of  suffering. 

With  a  mighty  crescendo  of  generous  effort  let  the  life-saving 
campaign  go  on  for  the  next  two  weeks,  that  we  may  be  sure  to 
go  over  the  top  with  the  entire  $33,000,000,  the  price  of  comfort 
and  happiness  for  three  and  a  half  million  children  whose  in- 
nocence and  need  have  not  appealed  in  vain  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  people. 

STATE  TREASURERS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
RELIEF  COUNCIL 


-2001   Amer.  Trust  Bldg..  Birmingham. 


Waite — Citizpns    Nat. 


Market     St..      San 
Willis  H.  Brown 


Sts., 


.\I.ABAM.\:     J.  Kirkman  Jack.son 

AI..V>KA:     C.ov.  Thos.  E.  Riggs. 

ARIZONA:     R.  E.  Moor*-— Tht-  Valley  Bank.  Phoenix. 

ARK.V.N.SAS:     Gus    Strauss — Comptroller:     Robert    A. 

Bank  Bldg.,  Hot  Springs. 
NORTH      CALIFORNIA:     Mortimer     Fleishhacker— 601 

Francisco. 
.SOITH  CALIFORNIA:     Harry  D.  Vandeever— Comptroller: 

—  217  Herman  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
<'0\NF('TI<rT:     Andrew  B.  WhipDl^-108»Elm  St.,  New  Haven. 
DKLAWARK:     James  P.   Winchester — Sth  and   Market  Sts.,  Wilmington. 
Dl.sTRUT   OF   COLl'MBIA:     John    Pool^Homer   Bldg.,    13th   and    F 

Washington. 
FLORIDA:     H.  E.  Harkisheimer— Jacksonville. 
(;i:OR(;i.\:     James  A.    McCord — Assistant  Treas.:     E.  A.   Bancker,  Jr.— 1721 

Candler  Bldg..  .Atlanta. 
IIA>VAll:     Hawaiian  (^hapter  Amer.  Red  Cross. 

lllAliO:     C,.  R.  Hitt— Box  1088.  Idaho  Committee.  Shaw  Bldg.,  Boise. 
ILLINOIS:     Gen.  Chas.  G.  Dawes — 205  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
INDIANA:     Sol.  S.  Riser— 117  N.  Penn  St.,  Indianapolis. 
IOWA:     Homer  A.   Miller— 710  Walnut  St..  Des  Moines. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHY   GERMANY   BALKS   AT   DISARMAMENT 


GERMANY  CAN  NOT  DISARM  ENTIRELY,  she 
claims,  because  there  is  always  the  menace  of  a  Bol- 
shevik flood  from  the  east  and  the  domestic  menace  of 
Bolshevism  in  Bavai'ia.  But  French  journals  object  that  this 
cry  of  "Wolf!  "  about  Bolshevism  in  Bavaria  has  been  incessant 
since  the  armistice  and  no  longer  frightens  anybody.  As  for 
the  German  proposal  that  a  united  German  and  inter-Allied 
army  make  a  drive  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  these  French 
skeptics  allege  that  Germany  rather  "will  always  be  ready  to 
unite  with  Russia  against  France"  some  time  or  other,  and 
therefore  France  "would 
be  mad  not  to  force  Ger- 
many to  disarm."  But 
the  French  are  all  wrong 
on  this  point,  according 
to  an  official  statement  to 
the  British  press  by  Herr 
Sthamer,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  in  which 
we  read  that  Germany 
"will  not  and — perhaps 
this  is  more  important — 
can  not  attack  France 
again,"  and  he  goes  on: 

"Germany,  let  me  de- 
clare to  you,  is  not  prepar- 
ing for  war — absolutelj' 
no.  There  are  hotheads 
everywhere,  but  to-day  in 
Germany  they  do  not 
count.  It  is  a  fact  that 
even  in  1914  a  plebiscite 

of  Germany  would  have  shown  a  great  majority  against  war. 
But  we  will  not  revert  to  that.  To-day  Germany  wants  only  to 
rebuild  her  economic  position  and  live  in  peace,  cooperation, 
and  friendship  with  the  world.  We  are  quite  willing  to  dissolve 
our  Volunteers  in  East  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  but  we  think  it  is 
a  question  of  time  and  not  of  principle." 

Concerning  the  proposal  for  an  international  military  expedi- 
tion against  Russia,  we  learn  from  the  press  that  it  emanates 
from  the  mind  of  Gen.  Erich  Ludendorff,  tho  it  did  not  reach 
the  Allied  countries  from  his  hand.  This  international  force 
should  consist  of  not  less  than  1,-300,000  men,  toward  which  force 
Germany  could  contribute  a  large  quota  of  troops.  The  mili- 
tary friend  of  General  Ludendorff  who  formulated  the  proposal 
in  a  memorandum  for  the  British  and  French  Governments,  we 
learn  from  an  American  press  correspondent  at  Munich,  is  a  IVIr. 
Arnold  Rechberg,  who  avers  that  the  war-program  to  block 
the  Bolsheviki  was  "written  largely  at  the  request  of  Americans," 
but  he  "could  not  mention  their  names."  General  Ludendorff 
himself,  who  is  described  as  having  "changed  little  since  the  war 
except  that  his  hair  has  grown  grayer,"  is  quoted  by  this  Amer- 
ican journalist  as  saying: 

"I  am  sorry  that  Rechberg's  memorandum,  which  held  my 
approval,  altho  not  written  by  me,  was  published,  because  it 
should  have  had  the  authority  of  itsBritish  and  American  backers. 
Rechberg's  notes  are  self-explanatory.  I  can  only  add  I  am 
convinced  that  all  Europe  must  unite  against  Bolshevism  before 
it  penetrates  the  heart  of  Europe. 

"Unfortunately,  there  is  no  imity  of  opinion  within  Europe. 
The  danger  is  urgent,  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  come  to  an 
understanding  among  nations,  each  desiring  to  save  itself  from 


Bolshevism.  I  am  convinced  that  a  Russian  attack  on  Poland  this 
spring  will  be  successful,  and  when  Warsaw  has  fallen  France  and 
the  remainder  of  Europe  will  realize  the  danger.  Then  it  will 
be  too  late  to  stamp  on  the  earth  and  have  fully  armed  soldiers 
appear,  as  Cadmus  did  when  he  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth." 

General  Ludendorff  does  not  believe  that  Germany  is  wholly 
free  from  Bolshevism,  and  if  Poland  is  overrun  he  fears  especially 
the  arrival  of  "Red"  troops  on  the  Prussian  border.  Mean- 
while he  points  out  that — 

"No  durable  peace  in  Europe  is  possible  until  the  Russian 

problem  is  settled.  Rus- 
sia is  not  only  raising 
armies,  but  is  backing 
the  Third  Internationale 
movement  in  every  coun- 
try, thus  undermining  na- 
tional ideals.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  Bolshev- 
ism must  be  fought  in- 
ternationally. In  order 
to  make  armed  interven- 
tion possible,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the 
Entente  change  its  policy. 
England's  policy  is  dubi 
ous,  while  America's 
policy  is  turning  toward 
disinterestedness  in  Euro- 
pean affairs. 

"Naturally,  before  Ger- 
many can  take  an  active 
part  against  Russian  con- 
ditions it  is  necessary 
that  France  change  its 
policy  toward  Germany." 


THE    GERMAN    DOORKEEPER. 
Germany — "Now,  then,  you  handsome  idol,  if  I  open  the  door  for  you,  you 


must  let  me  go  through  with  you." 


— La  Democratic  Nouvelle  (Paris) . 

The     author     of     the 

memorandum    proposing   an  international  military    expedition 

against  Moscow,  Herr  Rechberg,    was  formerly  adjutant  to  the 

Crown  Prince,  and  when  asked  by  this  American  corfespondent 

about  it  he  replied: 

"I  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  British,  French,  and  American 
leaders,  especially  Americans,  who  wanted  information  on  the 
German  military  view-point,  because  Germany  is  most  capable 
of  warring  on  the  Russians.  I  saw  the  possibility  of  building 
an  anti-Bolshevik  block  in  Europe  providing  it  has  America's 
moral  and  financial  support,  which  these  Americans  discust. 

"I  took  up  the  matter  with  General  Ludendorff  and  others. 
General  Ludendorff  wrote  an  indorsement.  I  then  presented 
the_doeument  to  the  American  and  Entente  leaders." 

What,  then,  would  Germany  expect  in  return  for  her  military 
leadership  if  it  destroys  Bolshevism?  Herr  Rechberg  said: 
"Naturally  Germany  expects  the  Entente  to  revise  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  lifting  burdens  from  the  German  people.  It  will 
be  a  small  payment  in  return  for  saving  Europe  from  the  greatest 
of  all  dangers  and  restoring  the  greatest  producing  and  pur- 
chasing country  to  the  ranks  of  active  nations." 

Referring  to  the  disarmament  conditions  that  Germany  has 
already  fulfilled,  the  Berliner  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  moans,  "we 
are  disarmed  and  helpless,  as  the  German  note  dryly  admits," 
and  it  proceeds: 

"One  day  the  pages  of  history  will  brand  these  official  ad- 
missions as  pronouncements  of  profoundest  shame,  for  now 
France  can  step  into  new  adventures  without  the  slightest 
risk.  She  can  send  her  troops  into  the  Ruhr  and  she  can  sever 
our  vital  arteries.     W"e  are   impotent.     But    no,    we  are  not 
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impotent.  So  long  as  we  have  the  will  to  survive,  the  German 
nation  can  never  go  down.  Let  the  Moroccans  march  through 
the  Brandenburg  Gate.  We  shall  yet  live  to  be  free  if  only  we 
desire  it.  Bring  this  spirit  in  unmistakable  expression  to 
France  and  behave  accordingly,  and  we  can  be  sure  of  the  results." 

The  Echo  de  Paris  furnishes  the  following  statistics  on  the 
state  of  disarmament  in  Germany: 

"  1.  In  the  Rhine  zone  the  Government  of  Berlin,  acting  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Allies,  has  carried  out  its  promises. 

"2.  The  effectives  of  the  Keichswehr  have  Vjeen  reduced  to 
the  total  stipulated  for  January  l->^namely,  100,000  men.  If, 
however,  the  17,000  police,  40,000  customs  officers,  and  the 
Forest  Guards  are  also  taken  into  calculation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Germany  possesses  an  armed  force  of  some  300,000  men. 

"8.  The  reparations  in  material  have  been  fairly  numerous, 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  material  in 
existence  can  not  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
it  is  not  yet  known  to  what  extent  the  work  of  disarmament  is 
progressing." 

With  regard  to  the  irregular  organizations,  such  as  the  Orgesch 
and  the  Orka,  this  Paris  daily  tells  us  they  comprise  as  many  as 
2,000,000  members  and  possess  between  1,000,000  and  1,500,000 
rifles  in  addition  to  a  certain  number  of  machine  guns.  They 
were  established  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  and  their 
maintenance  is  "no  longer  justified  on  the  score  of  existing 
conditions."  The  Paris  Democraiie  Nouvelle  recalls  that  ever 
since  the  armistice  we  have  heard  the  same  old  chant  from 
Germany  that  "if  you  disarm  us  we  shall  succumb  to  Bolshe- 
vism," but — 

"The  German  Socialists,  the  Ruhr  miners,  the  pacifists  of  the 
Bund  Neiies  Vntcrland,  and  others  of  this  ilk,  agree  in  the  demand 
for  total  disarmament.  According  to  the  former  Chancellor, 
Hermann  MiilUr,  the  Orgesch  is  'a  constant  peril  to  the  German 
Republic.  ...  In  these  organizations  there  is  a  precise  record 
of  the  plan  on  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  armed  the  day  that  a 
second  Kaj)p  will  decide  that  his  hour  has  struck.'  Von  Gerlach 
writes  in  the  Welt  dm  MdhIcuj:  'There  is  no  Communist  menace 
in  Bavaria;   there  is  only  a  reactionary  menace.'     The  founders 


ALL    DREST    UP,    BUT    NOT    FOR    DINNER. 

MAlTRli  D'H6tel — "Dining  in  those  is  not  permit'.     Please  to 

— Evening  News  (London). 


leave  them  in  zo  cloalt-room." 


of  the   Ihuid  say:    'Neither  the  fanatical  Monarchists  nor  the 
Communists  have  obeyed  the  conditions  of  disarmament.'" 

There  is  every  evidence,  this  newspaper  asserts,  that  the  Orgesch 
is  a  weapon  of  the  Pan-Germans,  and  it  cites  Die  Freiheit,  organ 


of  the  Independents,  as  saying  that  "its  real  organizer  is  Colonel 
Bauer,  right-hand  man  of  General  Ludendorff,  who  played  so 
important  a  role  in  the  Kappiade."  At  the  same  time,  La 
Democratie  Nouvelle  warns  its  readers  that  the  French  must  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  "recurring  German  proposition"  that 


THE    GliK.MAN    HAT    TRICK. 

— Daily  Express  (London). 

there  be  a  joint  military  force  sent  by  Germany  and  the  Entente 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  General  Hoffman,  who  manipulated 
the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk,  develops  this  idea  in  the  Russian 
newspaper  Rul.  which  is  published  at  Berlin  and  circulates  among 
the  Czarists,  while  Arnold  Rechberg,  mentioned  above,  furthers 
the  proposal  in  the  direction  of  the  British  and  French  govern- 
ments. When  we  consider  what  is  going  on  in  Upper  Silesia 
we  are  "forced  to  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Orgesch 
in  Bavaria  and  in  East  Prussia  is  aimed  at  bringing  about  two 
things:  the  annexation  of  Austria  and  conflict  with  Poland." 
As  to  German  fears  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  we  are  reminded  that: 

"In  February,  1010.  Walter  Rathenau,  the  famous  German 
electrician,  said :  '  The  Entente  believes  a  dike  can  be  set  up  against 
Bolshevism  through  a  strong  Poland  and  a  weakened  Germany. 
This  is  a  dangerous  delusion.  I  believe  that  the  only  means  of 
saving  the  world  is  an  active  solidarity  of  all  the  nations  against 
the  common  peril.'  Later,  however,  Mr.  Rathenau  changed 
his  opinion  about  the  evils  of  Bolshevism.  In  an  interview 
publishi>d  in  the  Vie  Ourriere,  on  October  1,  he  said:  'The 
Bolshevik  idea  is  a  perfectly  workable  one.  It  is  a  doctrine  not 
only  attractive,  but  fully  capable  of  being  put  into  practise.  We 
can  conceive  of  a  revolution  operating  from  above,  and  that 
would  necessarily  be  the  case  among  us.  Bolshevism  among  us 
would  be  methodical  and  orderly  as  the  Empire  was." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  French  editors  who  differ  from 
the  seeming  prevailing  French  opinion,  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Gustave  Ilerve,  who  AVTites  in  La  Vidoire,  as  follows: 

"Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  disarm  only  the  Civic 
Guards  of  Bavaria,  a  thoroughly  reactionary  country  and  far 
removed  from  Russia,  and  allow  a  postponement  of  disarma- 
ment of  the  (^ivic  (Juards  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Russian 
boundary-line  and  permit  the  maintenance  of  the  Safety  Police  of 
the  whole  country,  until  the  Bolshevik  menace  is  finally  removed? 
There  are  cases  when  a  government  must  have  the  strength  to 
resist  public  opinion,  which  is  very  easily  overwrought,  and 
which,  through  faulty  information,  very  often  sees  only  one  side 
of  a  question.  Despite  the  atrocities  she  committed  in  France, 
Germany  is  a  country  of  high  civilization  and  high  culture. 
Russia,  especially  since  she  has  become  the  prey  of  the  geniuses 
of  Communism,  when  compared  to  Germany,  represents  bar- 
barism. However  legitimate  the  rancor  France  may  feel  toward 
Germany,  France  has  no  right  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
delivering  a  great  civilized  country  to  barbarism." 
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ITALY    MAKING    NEW    FRIENDS 


HER  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY  is  making  friends  for 
Italy,  and  not  enemies,  it  is  remarkeci  l).v  some  who 
recall  the  bitter  opposition  Italy  incurred  in  Peace 
Conference  days  through  her  "extreme  aspirations  in  the 
Adriatic,  her  encouragement  of  a  union  of  Austria  and  Germany, 


AN    ITALIAN    THRUST    AT    FRANCE'S    PRESIDENT. 

MiLLEKANiJ — "My    foreign    policy    will    make   France  the    largest 
island  in  Europe."  .  _/,  Travaso  (Ronio). 

and  her  advocacy  of  a  mild  treatment  for  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Hungarians."  But  these  and  other  miscalculations  are  past  and 
gone,  according  to  a  contributor  to  U Europe  Nouvelie  (Paris). 
who  says  that  January,  1921,  shows  Italy's  new  policy  under 
Foreign  Minister  Count  Sforza  in  good  working  order  and  well 
designed  to  strengthen  a  firm  entente  between  England  and 
France  in  which  Italy  will  enact  the  role  of  arbiter  for  the 
two.  This  French  writer  hopes  France  will  gage  correctly  the 
advantages  of  the  Franco-Italian  rapprochement,  and  get  good 
of  it.  He  teills  us  further  that  Italy's  friendliness  toward  France 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Briand  to  the 
Premiership,  for  Mr.  Briand  is  held  by  the  Italians  to  be  "favor- 
ably disposed  to  Franco-German  reconciliation."  Yet  Count 
Sforza,  wo  are  assured,  entertains  no  illusions  about  Germany 
and  her  commercial  competitiveness,  resolutely  tho  he  pursues 
his  policy  of  "moderation  and  harmony,"  which  reached  the 
acme  in  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.     We  read  then: 

"By  January,  1921,  Italy  had  obtained  all  Istria,  then  Zara, 
and  had  safeguarded  the  independence  of  Fiume  by  direct 
agreement  with  Jugo-Slavia.  This  agreement  is  reenforced  by 
an  understanding  for  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  return  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
Italy  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  'Little  Entente,'  thus  drawing 
nearer  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Roumania,  after  having  jetti- 
soned her  pro-Magyar  policy.  She  made  a  friend  of  Turkey 
by  supporting  Turkey  against  the  exactions  of  England  and 
Greece  and  by  renouncing  all  territorial  aspirations  in  Asia 
Minor.  She  did  not  protest  against  the  return  of  Constantine 
to  Athens.  In  refusing  to  favor  the  union  of  Austria  and 
Germany  Italy  drew  closer  to  France,  who  backed  her  up  at 
Rapallo  and  seems  to  have  promised  her  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  Hungary. 

"In  a  word,  the  two  great  problems  that  perturbed  Italy  have 
been  solved  amicably.  First  the  Adriatic,  and  then  Italy's 
relations  with  the  legatee  states  of  Austria-Hungary.  Secondly, 
Italian  economic  expansion  in  Asia  Minor  is  kept  pending  by 
the  eventuality  of  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.     By 


adhering  to  the  nations  of  the  '  Little  Entente'  Italy  to  a  certain 
degree  embarks  on  an  anti-German  policy.  This  is  the  essential 
point  of  her  new  foreign  attitude,  for  C'ount  Sforza  believes  in  a 
measurable  Germanic  pc^ril.  lie  believes  very  decidedly  in  the 
rivalry  between  Trieste  and  Hamburg,  and  is  persuaded  that 
Germanv  covets  the  port  of  Trieste,  the  supply  depot  of  Asia 
Minor.  "^ 

In  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Smyrna  and 
a  partial  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  we  are  further  in- 
formed, Count  Sforza  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  Turks,  which 
was  formerly  wafted  toward  Germany  and  toward  Russia.  In 
this  matter  also  his  policy  is  anti-German,  and  we  read: 

"In  the  two  questions  of  a  policy  favorable  to  the  states  born 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  of  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  Italy  and  France  are  at  bottom  in  harmony.  By  divers 
1)aths  French  and  Italian  policies  are  moving  toward  a  point  of 
meeting.  Italian  opinion,  which  has  no  longer  any  reason  to  be 
pro-German — and  it  was  pro-German  in  1919  only  out  of  pique 
against  the  Allies — notes  without  displeasure  that  Count  Sforza 
is  formulating  a  policy  of  close  understanding  between  England 
and  France  in  which  Italy  will  act  as  arbiter.  Equally  opposed 
to  the  British  policy  toward  Turkey  and  to  the  severity  with 
which  France  threatens  Germany,  nevertheless  the  Sforza  policy 
seems  disposed  to  sustain  the  F'rench  point  of  view  in  the  matter 
of  disarmament  and  indemnities  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  order 
that  France  may  reciorocate  by  effective  support  in  the  Turkish 
question." 

Another  credit  to  Count  Sforza's  policy  is  to  be  recorded,  we 
are  told,  in  the  good  feeling  established  between  Italy  and 
Czecho-Slovakia.  Foreign  Minister  Benes,  of  (V.echo-Slovakia. 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris  from  Rome,  is  quoted  in  the  Petit  Parisien. 
as  saying  that  the  conversations  of  his  Government  with  the 
Italian  Government  resulted  in  a  complete  understanding  of 
Italian-Czech  policy  based  on  the  treaties  of  Saint-Germain  and 
Trianon,  especially  with  relation  to  Hungary,  Austria,  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  the  Soviets.  As  far  as  Austria  is  concerned 
Mr.  Benes  declared  that  she  must  help  herself  to  recovery, 
because  in   his  judgment  inter-Allied  financial  aid  could  only 
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jTolo'g  her  present  condition.  He  announced  also  that  a  trade 
agreement  liad  been  entered  into  by  Italy  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
Avhich  is  formulated  along  lines  on  which  the  trade  agreement 
between  P^rance  and  Czeclio-Slovakia  is  based. 

Meanwhile  Paris  correspondents  speak  of  semiofficial  dis- 
patches received  from  Rome  in  elucidation  of  the  policj'  of  the 
Italian  Government  which,  it  is  reported,  is  based  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  Complete  liberty  of  action  is  most  essential  to  give  Italy  a 
free  hand  in  shaping  her  foreign  policy. 

2.  Italy  does  not  b«"lieve  that  (lermany  is  longer  to  be  feared. 

3.  Italy  refuses  to  subscribe  to  any  policy  not  permitting  the 
rapid  recuperation,  economically,  of  Germany. 

4.  Italy  does  not  beli(>V(!  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  Russo- 
German  alliance. 

5.  Italian  antipathy  to  .Jiigo-Slavia  has  disappeared  following 
the  ex(>cution  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty. 

6.  Italy  wants  her  hands  free  for  the  forthcoming  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Soviets. 

7.  Italy  vi(!ws  the  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  as  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  order  to  aid  in  reestablishing  tlie  economic 
balance  in  the  Balkans. 

8.  As  regards  England's  and  Italy's  conflicting  interests  in 
the  Near  Kast,  Italy  dcsin^s  Kngland's  fricndsliip,  but  will  fight 
shy  of  any  alliance  based  on  England's  superior  strength. 

About  Italy's  relations  with  the  United  States  we  have  an 
interesting  statement  by  the  new  Italian  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington, Signor  Ilolandi  Ricci,  who  is  rejiorted  in  Rome  dispatches 
as  saying  in  an  address  before  the  Italo-American  Association 
that — 

"An  economic  agreement  between  the  two  countries  will  bo 
mutually  useful  and  easy,  as  America  has  plenty  of  capital  and 
raw  mat(\rials,  while  Italy  has  plenty  of  willing,  industrious 
workers.  Italy  can  join  her  capital  of  worknu^n  with  America's 
capital  of  abundant  raw  nuiterials  and  furnish  i)artially  workinl 
products  in  accordance  with  the  various  sp«>cific  exigencies  of 
consuming  countries,  especially  in  the  eastern  ^Mediterranean 
basin. 

"Tho  Italy  is  lacking  in  raw  materials,  .she  has  an  immense 
supply  of  water-power.  Why  should  not  American  bankers 
and  manufacturers  realize  that  it  is  both  to  (heir  and  Italy's 
advantage  to  help  in  the  great  work  of  efficient  and  compl(>t(> 
utilization  of  our  water-power?  I  shall  certainly  make;  it  my 
duty  to  presiMit  to  Americati  financiers  and  manufacturers  the 
possibiliti(>s  of  such  an  understanding  and  shall  help  it  in  every 
possible  way. 

"Many  Italian  oxportations  are  less  flourishing  than  they 
might    be   bitcause   th(>y   are   insufficiently   cared   for  hi>re   and 


insufficiently  organized  in  America.  T  shall  inform  Italy  of  all 
deficiencies  in  her  exports  and  shall  watch  that  no  obstacles  are 
raised  in  America  to  a  trade  which  will  be  advantageous  both 
to  the  Italian  exporter  and  the  American  consumer. 

"Equally  with  material  interests,  I  consider  it  most  important 
to  intensify  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  relations  and  shall 
help  with  all  my  power  to  rendi-r  them  strongly  closer." 


A   BOLSHEVIK   PEACE-FEELER 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  MUST  COMPROMISE  with  capital- 
ism, because  the  proletariat  has  not  conquered  the  world, 
and  therefore  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  use  of  all  the 
world's  productive  forces.  This  frank  admission  is  made  by 
Mr.  Karl  Radek,  known  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  of 
Bolshevism's  foreign  agents,  who  instead  of  talking  propaganda, 
as  usual,  it  is  noted,  is  talking  business.  During  the  world-war, 
he  wTites  in  Soviet  Russia  (New  York),  it  was  possible  to  count 
upon  "a  swift  catastrophe  of  world  capitalism,  on  a  reaction  of 
the  popular  masses  in  various  countries,  if  once  the  general 
slaughter  should  allow  them  no  other  means  of  escape."  But 
the  "world  revolution"  has  not  broken  up  the  capitalist  world 
in  the  form  of  "an  explosion,  but  in  the  form  of  a  gradual  cor- 
rosion," and  this  fact,  he  confesses,  "completely  alters  the  situa- 
tion and  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Government."  The  process  of  capitalistic  disintegration  through 
corrosion  is  admittedly  a  long  one,  and  therefore  Soviet  Russia 
must  seek  a  jundiis  rirendi  with  those  states  that  remain  capital- 
istic, says  Mr.  Radek,  and  continues: 

"If  to-morrow  tho  proletarian  revolution  in  Germany  or 
France  should  be  victorious,  Soviet  Russia's  position  would  be 
much  easier,  for  two  proletarian  states,  organized  economically 
and  militarily,  can  exert  a  greater  pressure  on  the  capitalist 
world.  Hut  they  will  nevertheless  still  be  interested  iii  con- 
cluding peace  with  the  as  yet  capitalist  states,  if  onlj-  for  the 
reason  of  having  an  opportunity  at  last  to  take  up  economic 
reconstruction. 

"Soviet  Russia  could  not  be  put  down,  and  we  are  certain 
that  if  the  Entente  states  will  not  grant  So\iet  Russia  a  capitalist 
peace  at  this  moment,  Soviet  Russia  will  continue  to  hunger  and 
to  fight,  ajjd  they  will  bo  obliged  to  grant  our  country  a  better 
j)eace  later  on.  To  put  down  a  couiatry  with  Soviet  Russia's 
resources,  by  means  of  blockade,  will  n>quire  a  period  that  will 
exceed  the  length  the  imperialistic  epoch  in  the  Entente  coun- 
tries has  still  to  rim.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  Soviet  Russia  must 
continue  to  fight  for  very  long  it  can  not  take  up  its  economic 
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recon-stmction.— -The  war  makes  it  necessary  to  put  its  weakened 
productive  forces  at  the  service  of  the  manufacturer  of  munitions, 
to  use  its  best  forces  for  the  practise  of  war,  to  apply  its  ruined 
railways  for  the  transportation  of  troops.  The  distress  of  war 
obliges  the  energ>^  of  the  state  to  be  centralized  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  threatens  the  Soviet  system,  and,  what  is  most 
important,  in  the  .long  run  threatens  the  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  best  elements  of  the  working  class." 

The  Soviet  Government,  Mr.  Radek  claims,  has  "performed 
a  superhuman  task  in  opposing  these  conditions."     Its  accom- 
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plishments  in  the  field  of  instruction,  in  spite  of  all  distress, 
even  now  impresses  those  bourgeois  opponents  who  are  honest, 
and  among  these  he  mentions  a  Mr.  Ooode,  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  visited  Russia.  In 
two  or  three  years  Soviet  Russia  will  "dispose  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  organizational  and  cultural  talents," 
meanwhile — 

"How  seriously  our  leaders  regard  the  dangers  of  reconstruc- 
tion, of  the  chinovnik  in  a  new  form,  is  shown  with  complete 
clearness  by  the  discussions  in  the  party  convention  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  March,  1919,  the  minutes  of  which — constituting 
a  very  instructive  document — have  been  recently  published. 
But  war  is  war.  War  is  a  cruel  destroyer,  and  if  war  can  be 
concluded  by  making  sacrifices,  the  sacrifices  must  be  made. 
It  is  unfortunate,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Russian  people  should  be 
obliged  to  grant  mining  concessions  to  English,  American,  and 
French  capitalists,  for  it  could  make  better  use  of  the  metals 
itself  than  to  apply  them  for  paying  tribute.  But,  so  long  as 
Soviet  Russia  must  wage  war,  it  can  not  only  not  mine  ore> 
but  is  even  obliged  to  throw  its  miners  into  the  jaws  of  war. 
If  the  dilemma  were  this:  economic  Socialist  reconstruction, 
or  war  against  world  cap)ital,  which  is  restricting  tlie  Socialist 
reconstruction,  the  only  proper  decision  would  be  for  war.  But 
that  is  not  the  state  of  affairs.  The  question  to  be  decided  is 
this:  Socialist  reconstruction  within  the  limits  of  a  provisional 
compromise,  or  war  without  any  economic  reconstruction  at  all." 


SOME   SUNSHINE  IN  THE  BALKANS 

SUNLIGHT  AND  BRIGHT  SKIES  cheer  the  political 
horizon  of  the  Balkans,  at  least  in  one  quarter,  for  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  have  agreed  to  forgive  if  not  to  forget  their 
differences  and  to  move  forward  hand  in  hand.  There  have 
been  much  gloom  and  resentment  brooding  over  these  two 
neighbors,  writes .  a  distinguished  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Temps  at  Sofia,, and  even  now  Roumania  is  not  wholly  forgetful 
of  the  side  Bulgaria  was  pn  during  the  world-war.  Nor  has 
Bulgaria  lost  all  recollection  of  southern  Dobrudja,  which  was 
given  over  to  Roumaniii  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  But  the  voice  of 
the  more  reasonable  leaders  has  prevailed  and  there'is  a  general 
in<?lination  in- Ijotli  countries,  wev*  are  told,  toward  friendship 
''^atid 'cooperation.  Roumania  has  been  much  imprest  by  Bul- 
garia's quiet  determination  in  her  work  of  reconstruction  and 
by  her  obvious  intention  to  make  good  all  her  promises.  Yel- 
we  read  further  that  doubtless  Roumania's  peril  from  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviki  makes  her  more  than  any  other  Balkati 
nation  deeply  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  So  that  perhaps  it  was  not  merely  appreciation,  it^ 
is  ventured,  that  caused  Roumania  to  be  the  first  of  Bulgaria's 
neighbors  to  reopen  relations  with  her  since  1918,  and.  to  receiv(> 
Bulgaria's  representative.  Roumania  has  also  received  Bul- 
garia's premier,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Balkan  nations  to  send 
a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Sofia.  Despite  the  political  con- 
struction that  may  be  put  on  these  actions,  we  are  told  that — 

"To  these  various  reasons  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the 
Roumanian  Government  has  a  broad-gaged  mind.  Bucharest 
has  understood  something  that  the  other  Balkan  capitals  have 
not  understood,  namely,  that  two  neighboring  countries  which 
have  many  interests  in  common  can  not  remain  side  by  side 
and  ignore  each  other  without  inflicting  grave  reciprocal  injury. 
Also,  that  nations  can  not  live  without  admitting  a  certain 
interdependence,  and  that  the  international  intercourse  of 
economic  life  has  its  laws  and  its  exigencies  which  can  not  be 
slighted  without  incurring  loss.  This  broad-mindedness  of 
Roumania  in  her  hour  of  victory  and  expansion  enabled  her 
to  remain  feelingly  aware  of  mutilated  and  vanquished  Bulgaria. 
Roumania  enforced  the  law  of  cultural  liberty  of  minorities  in 
Dobrudja  and  she  spread  the  word  of  the  necessity  of  good 
will  and  of  common  effort  between  the  two  countries.  The 
result  is  that  questions  of  the  Danube,  of  the  Black  Sea,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  Dardanelles,  are  as  so  many  points  of  rapproche- 
ment between  them  as  well  as  reasons  for  rapprochemeid,  so  that 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria  may  present  a  united  front  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  both." 

This  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  now  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
is  up  for  reconsideration  much  importance  for  the  Balkans 
attaches  to  a  Bulgarian-Roumanian  understanding.  Until 
now,  we  are  told,  the  Bucharest  Government,  taking  its  cue 
doubtless  from  London,  relied  for  its  support  on  Athens.  But 
now  Venizelos  is  downed,  and — 

"The  new  situation  brought  about  by  the  political  reversal 
in  Greece  has  in  a  sense  created  a  Bulgarian-Roumanian  rap- 
prochement  with  the  conjunction  of  the  influences  above  named. 
One  of  the  best  indications  of  this  is  the  complete  change  of 
public  opinion  at  Bucharest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greco- 
Serb  alliance  has  failed,  and  Serbia,  which  can  not  forget 
Constantine's  past  performances,  will  probably  not  renew  it. 
Therefore  Serbia  should  take  other  precautions  in  the  way  of 
self-defense,  and  perhaps  may  turn  her  mind  to  other  alliances 
or  understandings  based  on  a  new  combination  in  the  Balkans. 
Even  as  Bulgaria  demands  an  open  door  to  the  ^gean,  so  Serbia, 
now  that  she  has  finally  lost  Fiume,  might  also  claim  a  port  on 
that  sea. 

"Then  also  Roumania  might  serve  as  the  bridge  of  under- 
standing to  make  Belgrade  and  Sofia  realize  the  necessity  of 
collaboration.  In  any  event  an  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  can  not  fail  to  affect  in  one 
way  or  another  the  Balkan  policies  of  Jugo-Slavia.  The  three 
states  will  then  form  a  bloc  whose  importance  will  be  the  greater 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  constitute  a  kind  of  hinterland  of  the 
vEgean;  and  Bucharest  knows  very  well  that  for  a  long  time 
the  Dardanelles  wiU  not  be  a  safe  passageway." 


WOMEN   AS   BOSSES 


IN  SOME  FIELDS,  notably  the  school  and  the  home,  woman 
has  always  been  an  executive.  But  in  the  industries  she 
has  usually  taken  a  subordinate  part,  even  when  employed 
by  the  thousand.  In  some  industries.  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell 
tells  us  in  Industrial  Management  (New  York),  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  a  woman  is  incapable  of  taking  even  a  foreman's  job. 
This  tradition  began  to  weaken  even  before  the  war.  \.'omen 
occasionally  rose  to  executive  positions  by  sheer  ability  and  forcf! 
of  character.  And  the  war  gave  impetus  to  this  breaking  down 
of  barriers.  To-day  there  are  hundreds  of  "forewomen,"  and 
even  of  higher  women  executives,  in  our  industrial  plants,  and 
educated  women,  Miss  Tarbell  tells  us,  are  coming  into  the 
personnel  departments,  and  have  an  opportunity,  of  which  they 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  of  instructing  and  placing  their 
competent  sisters.     Writes  Miss  Tarbell: 

"In  the  shoe-shops  of  the  Endicott  Johnson  Company,  which 
have  recently  attracted  unusual  attention  for  the  success  with 
which  industrial  relations  are  handled  Ijy  tlie  traditional  form 
of  organization,  there  are  at  present  eight  women  foremen,  all  of 
whom  have  come  up  from  the  bench,  the  term  of  service  of  no 
one  of  them  being  less  than  seventeen  years.  One  has  been  as 
long  as  twenty-nine  years  in  charge  of  a  department — another 
thirty-two.  As  many  as  250  operators  are  under  some  of  these 
women.     Their  advancement  has  been  purely  a  matter  of  merit. 

"In  the  needle  and  garment  trades  of  the  country  there  are 
few  established  shops  in  which  at  least  an  occasional  forewoman 
is  not  found.  They  are  women,  as  a  rule,  who  hav(>  been  long 
in  one  shop — know  its  ways,  and  j^articuhirly  know  the  ways  of 
the  man  at  the  top.  They  usually  have  the  confidence,  and 
often  the  affection,  of  the  peoj)le  at  th(>  machines;  and  it  is 
amazing  to  see  how  thorouglily  a  sui)erinteii(lent  relies  on  them. 
My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  often  that  so  large  a  degree  of 
confidence  is  shown  to  men  in  these  positions  as  is  given  to  the 
occasional  forewoman." 

Only  one  serious  att»'mpt  is  known  to  Miss  Tarbell  to  liiul 
out  the  exact  number  of  women  executives  in  the  industries  of 
any  given  part  of  the  United  States: 

"In  1918  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C  A.  set  out  to  discover  the  o])ii()rtuiiities  for  executiv(> 
.and  technical  positions  for  women  in  a  field  including  the  (Jreater 
New  York  industrial  district  and  an  adjacent  .slice  of  New 
Jersey.  Their  re])resentativ(>s  canvassed  the  situation  in  2.'>() 
factori(>s,  viwli  employing  2(X)  or  more  women. 

"In  the  production  departments  of  these  250  plants  99  fore- 
woni(>n  were  found  doing  the  saini>  kind  of  work  done  by  men, 
including  hiring  and  discharging.  One  was  a  member  of  tlu> 
firm.  In  nearly  every  case  these  women  had  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks  after  a  rather  long  service  at  the  bench,  usually 
not  less  than  ten  years.  They  had  followed  the  nornuil,  logical 
path  for  advancement. 

"The  report  of  this  invt^stigation  showed  what  is  important, 
that  tli,e  advancement  of  women  in  these  factories  had  not 
stopt  with  foremanship;  76  department  heads  were  found,  4(5 
assistant  heads,  9  factorj'  managers,  one  of  whom  was  a  member 
of  the  firm. 

"It  is  apparent  that  most  of  these  forewomen  had  been 
developed  und(>r  the  old  form  of  industrial  nianageinenl.  Can 
they  be  developed  as  readily  under  modern  management? 

"It  is  often  claimed  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with 
women  in  various  ])n)fessions  and  industries  that  their  con- 
stitutional dislike  of  clianging  their  ways  gives  tlxMU  an  inllexi- 
bility,  difficult  to  deal  with,  if  machinery  and  technique  an^ 
to  l)e  changed.  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  is  tru<\  In  the 
transformation  of  a  shop  from  more  or  less  rule-ot'-tluimb  methods 
to  th(*  highly  specializ(>d  form  of  scientific  maiuigement,  wom»>n 
are  quite  as  pliable,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  as  men." 

I'ntil  verv  recently.   Miss  Tarbell  says,   there  has  been  liltl(> 


or  no  outside  help  for  an  operative — man  or  woman — who 
wanted  to  train  for  an  executive  position.  The  shop  organiza- 
tion furnished  all  of  the  training  that  was  to  be  had.  Advance- 
ment depended  upon  chance  and  favoritism.  In  the  case  of 
vomen,  the  chance  was  lessened  because  of  the  traditional 
notion  that  they  did  not  make  good  executives.     She  continues: 

"The  war  brought  about  a  shortage  of  executives  in  the  same 
way  that  it  did  a  shortage  of  operatives.  It  soon  became 
obvious  to  those  in  the  Government  charged  with  production 
that  there  must  be  some  sort  of  outside  training  provided  for 
developing  them.  Under  this  impulsion,  the  Federal  Vocational 
Bureau  began  to  work  out  a  system  in  connection  with  the 
State  Vocational  Boards  by  which  operatives — both  men  and 
women — could  be  prepared  for  executive  positions.  This  work 
has  gone  on,  until  last  year  there  were  seventy-one  different 
institutions  in  the  country  conducting  teacher-training  courses 
in  trade  and  industry.  Of  the  359  teachers  employed,  39 
were  women.     Of  the  6,112  pupils,  1,557  were  women. 

"In  addition  to  this  work  the  Federal  Vocational  Bureau 
has  been  fostering  conferences  of  foremen  in  the  States.  Into 
these  conferences — always  limited  in  their  number — an  occasional 
forewoman  finds  her  way. 

"What  it  all  amounts  to  is  that  the  woman  is  getting  her 
chance  in  the  scientific  upbuilding  of  industry — getting  her 
cliance  and  improving  it,  as  the  figures  quoted  above  show. 
How  rapidly  she  will  advance  in  the  executive  field  depends — 
as  it  does  in  the  field  of  machine  work — mainly  upon  her  initiative 
and  determination  and  upon  the  attitude  of  mind  of  management. 

"That  attitude  in  many  ca.ses  unquestionably  will  be  hostile. 
In  the  survey  of  which  I  have  spoken  there  were  a  certain  number 
of  employers  who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  usiiig  women  in  executive 
|K)sitions.  They  gave  several  reasons:  that  it  was  not  the 
custom;  that  men  need  the  w'ork  more  than  women  do;  that 
women  could  not  do  the  work;  that  they  staj^ed  too  short  a 
lime  in  industry,  their  life  there  being  cut  short  by  marriage; 
that  they  have  not  the  characteristics;  that  they  are  unfit 
(sometimes  an  employer  would  say  because  they  lack  sympathy, 
and  again  because  they  have  too  much  of  it) — .sometimes  be- 
cause they  were  unstable^ — sometimes  because  they  were  too 
stable — .sometimes  because  they  were  spineless,  and  again 
lu'cause  they  were  domineering.  That  is.  in  31  out  of  250  plants 
in  which  women  were  not  given  an  executive  chance,  the  reasons 
given  were  frankly  contradictory — the  outcome  of  the  em- 
ployer's prejudice  or  limited  experience. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  industrial  and  social  aspects  of  the 
matter,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  very  general  tendency  to  feel 
that  the  girl  at  the  bench  is  the  one  to  be  given  the  opi)ortunity. 
Organized  women,  as  far  as  they  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  matter,  are  rightfully  insistent  that  they,  the  operatives, 
should  have  the  first  chance  at  the  advanced  executive  and 
technical  positions  that  are  opening  uj)  in  industrial  life. 

"Jiut  the  women's  trades-unions  and  the  women  at  the 
bench  must  rcMuember  that  if  they  are  to  have  this  opportunity, 
it  nuist  come  by  the  girl  fitting  herself;  and  they  shoidd  lie 
using  their  infiuence  to  induce  the  girls  to  take  the  opportunit.v 
of  training  as  fast  as  they  develop  and  to  secure  still  wider 
ojiportunities  as  time  i)asses  on.  The  educated  women  who  are 
coming  into  industr.v  in  per.sonnel  departments  have  here  a 
chance  for  very  real  service  by  showing  the  girl  at  the  bottom 
what  th(>  chanc(>s  ar(>,  awakem"ng  both  her  inuigiiuition  and  her 
ambition.  That  this  is  being  done  in  the  industries  that  have 
gone  under  .scientific  management  is,  of  course,  true.  Indus- 
tri»'s  so  ()rganiz<Hl  depend  for  their  proper  functioning  upon  the 
increase  of  executives.  It  is  a  system  which  decreases  numual 
and  machine  work  and  increases  head  work.  Instructing  men 
and  women  for  higher  positions  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a 
shop  under  nuxlern  managemt>nt.  But  the  great  bulk  of  our 
industries  employing  women  remain  under  the  old  system  of 
jnanagein»>nt,  and  it  is  here  that  there  is  the  \irgent  call  for  a 
method  of  arousing  the  girl's  ambitions  and  showing  her  how, 
if  she  wills  it,  her  .years  at  the  machine  can  be  made  an  ap- 
prenticeship for  higher  things." 
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THE   GREAT   EARTHQUAKE  IN   CHIINA 

THE  CHINESE  QUAKE  of  December  16,  1920,  which 
destroyed  the  city  of  Ping-Liang  and  killed  2,000  per- 
sons, is  the  subject  of  some  interesting  illustrations  and 
diagrams  made  for  The  Illustrated  London  News  (Januarj^  8),  by 
Scriven  Bolton,  the  English  scientist,  whose  astronomical 
drawings  have  been  a  feature  of  that  weekly  for  some  time  past. 
In  explanation  of  the  drawings,  he  writes  to  The  News  as  follows: 
"The  great  earthquake  of  December  16,  1920,  in  the  Chinese 
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renders  earthquakes  more  frequent  at  these  periods.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  accumulation  of  deep-seated  steam  of  high 
pressure  may  escape  through  fissures  to  regions  of  low  pressure, 
resulting  in  great  explosions.  Earthquakes  appear  also  to  be 
connected  with  change  of  barometric  pressure.  We  have  three 
principal  types  of  waves  accompanying  a  shock.  The  waves 
reach  the  observing  station  by  three  separate  routes:  first,  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  earth;  secondly  and  thirdly,  by  traveling 
over  the  earth's  surface  in  opposite  directions  from  the  point  of 
origin,  and  reaching  the  observer  from  opposite  points.  From 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  arrival  of  these  three  waves,  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  earthquake.     Within 

the  world's  history  about  14,- 
000,000  of  people  have  been 
swallowed  up  or  killed  by  earth- 
quakes. The  modern  science 
of  seismology  was  practically 
originated  by  the  late  Professor 
Milne,  who  studied  earthquakes 
in  Japan,  and  for  whom  a  chair 
of  seismology  was  founded  at 
the  University  of  Tokyo.  He 
invented  the  recording  pendu- 
lum. On  retiring  he  settled  at 
Shide,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
estal)lished  an  observatory.  He 
died  in  1913,  bequeathing  his  in- 
struments to  Oxford  University." 
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Province  of  Kansu,  destroyed,  among  other  towns,  the  city  of 
Ping-Liang.  It  did  enormous  damage,  and  2,000  lives  were  lost. 
This  shock  literally  made  our  globe  tremble.  The  tremor, 
which  was  one  of  tJie  largest  on  record,  completely  circuited  the 
earth,  but  it  was  not  until  ten  days  had  elapsed  that  the  place  of 
origin  of  the  shock  was  known.  The  majority  of  earthquakes 
originate  in  the  ocean,  round  the  foot  of  islands  and  continents, 
and  radiate  inland.  Comparatively  few  are  due  to  volcanic 
action.  They  are  most  in  evidence  along  slopes  and  folds  in  the 
crust,  where  the  strata  have  a  horizontal  flow,  as  well  as  in  com- 
paratively new  mountains,  such  as  the  Himalayas,  Andes,  and 
Alps,  where  the  settling-down  process  is  yet  in  progress.  Nearly 
all  earthquakes  are  caused  by  the  stress  of  load  at  the  base  of 
mountains,  and  an  intermittent  deep-seated  subterranean  flow 
of  stratified  material. 

"A  fracture  of  the  crust  may  produce  a  series  of  tremors,  or 
after-shocks,  announcing  that  the  disturbed  strata  are  settling 
to  a  state  of  equilibrium.  Landslides  and  ocean  waves  may  be 
produced  by  the  sliding  down  of  steep  slopes  and  unstable 
shelves  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  due  to  ocean  currents.  Force 
of  gravity  causes  an  intermittent  readjustment  of  materials 
under  the  more  sloping  parts  of  the  surface,  together  with  a  semi- 
rigid flow  of  strata  round  the  continents.  Contraction  of  the 
earth's  nucleus  creates  horizontal  pressure  and  fracture  of  the 
accommodating  shell. 

"Earthquakes  are  manifested  wherever  bending  of  the  earth's 
crust  is  in  evidence;  while  if  this  phenomenon  occurs  on  the 
coast,  it  is  accompanied  by  volcanic  action.  While  explosions 
at  volcanic  foci  have  shaken  the  earth,  as  instance  the  Kra- 
katoa  eruption  of  1883,  yet  nearly  all  these  disturbances  are 
attributed  to  a  sudden  yielding  in  the  flow  of  material  due  to 
local  overloading.  Tremors  originate  in  the  earth's  crust, 
which  probably  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles  in  thickness,  and 
are  usually  within  twelve  miles  of  the  surface.  The  greater 
pull  of  gravity  on  the  earth's   surface   at   new  and  full   moons 


WHAT    WEATHER 
DOES  TO   CLOTH 

SILK  resists  weather  con- 
ditions better  than  linen. 
Heat,  light,  and  moisture 
weaken  cloth  of  any  kind,  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  tear  and  changing 
its  appearance.  This  action, 
which  was  recently  investigated 
experimentally  in  France  by  Leo 
Vignon  probably  accounts  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  "wear" 
shown  by  ordinary  clothing.  To 
quote  an  account  of  his  experiments  from  the  Com^ptes  Rendus: 

"The  cloth  investigated  was  of  silk  and  of  linen,  in  strips 
8  by  2  inches,  loosely  stretched  upon  frames  and  subjected  for 
two  months,  in  June  and  July,  to  various  influences.  The 
strips  to  be  tested  for  the  effect  of  sunlight  were  exposed  to 
vertical  rays  behind  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  dry  place,  from  10  a.m. 
to  4  P.M.,  for  forty-five  days.  The  strips  to  be  studied  for  the 
effect  of  dry  heat  were  first  heated  to  212°  F.  for  twenty  minutes 
and  then  quickly  placed  in  a  flask  containing  dry  calcium 
ehlorid  in  its  lower  portion.  The  flask  was  at  once  stoppered 
and  afterward  heated  in  an  oven  for  three  hours  per  day,  and 
then  placed  in  a  location  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (except  while  being  heated)  for  forty-five 
days.  Other  strips  were  exposed  to  moist  heat  by  being  placed 
in  a  flask  containing  a  few  inches  of  water,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  water  could  not  reach  the  textile,  for  three  hours  daily, 
for  a  period  of  forty-five  days  at  the  same  temperature  as  above. 
Similar  arrangements  were  made  for  exposing  the  cloth  to  tha 
combined  influence  of  moisture  and  sunlight,  and  of  moisture 
in  the  dark.  Finally,  the  textiles  were  exposed  to  ultra-violet 
rays,  obtained  from  a  lamp  comprising  a  quartz  tube,  in  which 
mercury  vapor  is  illuminated  under  the  influence  of  a  continuous 
electric  current.  The  effects  produced  varied  considerably, 
consisting  in  general  in  a  weakening  of  the  texture  shown  by  the 
lowering  of  the  resistance  to  tearing  and  in  a  change  of  aspect. 
The  latter  consisted  in  the  fading  or  yello-wing  of  the  cloth  or  the 
appearance  of  spots  of  mold  (green,  white,  or  black).  The 
reader  will  possibly  be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  silk,  that  is, 
the  textile  of  animal  origin,  proved  to  be  superior  in' resistance 
to  the  linen,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  varieties  of  imitation  weather,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays.  Mr.  Vignon  finds  an  explanation  for  this  in 
the  fact  that  the  albumenoid  molecules,  which  compose  textures 
of  animal  origin,  resist  hydrolysis  [decomposition  by  moisture] 
better  than  the  cellulose  molecules  of  plant  origin." 
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EPIDEMICS   OF   HICCUPS 

THE  HICCUP  is  commonly  regarded  as  cause  for  merri- 
ment. When  persistent  and  long-continued,  however, 
it  is  no  joke;  to  be  seized  with  one  of  these  spasms  everj' 
few  seconds,  day  after  day  for  weeks,  is  a  serious  matter.  As  a 
sj'mptom  of  certain  diseases  it  may  even  cause,  or  at  least 
portend,  death.  Hiccups  may  occur  in  epidemic  attacks. 
Through  one  of  the.se  we  are  now  passing  in  this  country,  Europe 
having  lately  handed  it  on  to  us.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
treating  it  that  is  certainly 
effective.  Various  methods  of 
exerting  pressure  on  the  nerve- 
centers  are  popularly  advised, 
and  each  of  them  Avorks — 
sometimes.  The  plan  that  will 
always  Avork  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  an  attack  has 
been  knowTi  to  last  as  long  as  a 
month.  Says  an  editorial  wTiter 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago): 


SAWDUST   AS   A   CATTLE   FOOD 


THE  STORY  of  the  man  who  tried  to  teach  his  horse 
to  eat  saAvdust  has  become  a  classic.  The  animal  made 
rapid  progress,  we  are  told;  but,  says  the  man  in  the 
tale,  "just  as  I  learned  him,  he  up  an'  died."  One  more  good 
joke  spoiled!  A  perfectly  good  food  for  cattle  has  now  been 
made  out  of  saAA'dust  by  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, by  treatment  Avith  acid.  The  cows  do  not  have  to  be 
taught  to  eat  it,  nor,  haAdng  learned,  do  they  "up  an'  die." 
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Copyriglited  by  "The  Illustrated  Londun  Nows.' 


"Europe,  and  now  this  coun- 
try, seems  to  be  passing  through 
what  appears  to  be  an  epidemic 
of  hiccup.  This  disturbance  is 
usually  the  subject  of  humor 
rather  than  of  medical  concern, 
and  it  is  seldom  given  the  seri- 
ous attention  Avhich  it  probably 
merits.  Pathologically  it  seems 
to  be  associated  with  irritation 
of  the  phrenic  nerve,  from  gas- 
trointestinal disturbance,  from 
neuroses,  or  from  remote  dis- 
turbances of  the  central  nervous 
system  not  as  yet  determined. 
In  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever, 
hiccup,   perhaps   due    primarily 

to  the  effects  of  bacterial  toxins,  may  be  a  .serious  compli- 
cating factor,  even  causing  death.  Unless  hiccup  persists 
for  an  undue  length  of  time,  ijrevcntiiig  1h(>  iKitieul  from 
securing  rest  or  from  continuing  his  ordinary  occupation,  it 
attracts  little  notice.  However,  in  the  epidemic  through  Avhicli 
Ave  noAv  seem  to  be  passing,  many  cas(>s  haA'e  occiirrrd  in 
Avhich  patients  hiccuped  as  frequently  as  cAery  tliree  or  four 
seconds  for  periods  of  a  Aveek  or  longer.  Lhermitte  points 
out  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic  of  wliicli  In- 
knoAvs  occurred  in  Vieima  in  the  winter  of  1919  1920.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  were  suddenly  attacked  Avith  uncontrollable 
and  almost  incessant  hiccup  rebellious  fo  all  treat inenl.  In 
most  instances  the  disturba'nce  ceased  spontaneously  in  h  fcAv 
days,  altho  in  one  case  the  hiccup  persisted  for  a  nu)nlh,  the 
patient  having  only  a  fcAV  hours  of  rest  each  day.  The  hiccup 
seems  to  haA^e  been  associated  Avitli  tlie  outbreak  of  epidemic, 
encephalitis  [inflammation  of  the  brain],  and  it  is  Lhermitte's 
belief  that  the  association  of  such  epidemics  with  epidemics 
of  lethargic  encephalitis  indicates  a  causal  conn(<ction.  He 
states  that  five  well-known  French  clinicians  are  in  accord 
with  this  belief.  Altho  epid(>mics  of  hiccup  haA-e  been  reported 
for  centuries,  there  is  no  s])ecific  or  CAcn  effectiA'e  treatment. 
Two  methods  of  treatment  have  been  suggested,  the  first  at- 
tempting to  reduce  llie  hyperexcitahility  through  the  use  of 
sedatiA'e  and  narcotic  drugs,  and  the  second  attenii)ting  to  exert 
an  inhibit ive  influence  by  physical  measures  on  the  nerve- 
centers.  Th(*  number  of  these  physical  measures  is  legion. 
They  include  pressure  on  the  s])in<\  compression  of  the  arms, 
pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve,  pressure  on  the  eyeballs,  influencing 
the  diaphragm  by  forcible  flexion  of  the  legs  or  by  an  apparatus, 
distention  of  the  esophagus  by  swallowing  a  chunk  of  bread  or 
something  similar,  distention  of  the  stomach,  ice-bag  to  the 
stonuich  region,  direct  compression  of  the  phr(>nic  nerA'e,  faradi- 
zation of  |)hrenic  nerves,  and  traction  on  tlu>  tongue.  All  of  these 
measur«>s  have  failed  in  souu-  cases,  and  their  chief  reconuneiula- 
tion  is  that  sometimes  (hey  seem  to  be  effective  and  that  in  general 
they  are  harmless.  The  signiflcant  fact  brought  out  is  that  there 
may  be  a  relationship  betAA'ec^n  ejiidemics  of  encephalitis  and 
of  hiccup.     This  point  merits  more  thorough  inv(>stigation." 
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E.  C.  Sherrard  and  G.  W.  Blanco,  of  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory, tell  us  in  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  (New  York)  that  not  only  are  food  sugars  produced 
by  the  treatment  Avith  acid,  but  that  the  cellulose,  or  woody 
substance  of  the  sawdust,  is  altered  by  the  process,  becoming 
far  mon^  easily  soft(>ned  by  alkalies.     Say  these  Avriters: 

"Altho  the  Forest  Products  Ijalxiratory  has  con.sidered  for 
some  time  the  advisability  of  investigating  the  luitritiAe  A'aluc 
of  hydrolyzed  sawdust,  it  Avas  not  until  the  seA^ere  drought 
whieh  occurred  last  year  in  the  Northwest  called  our  attention 
to  the  pressing  need  of  such  a  material  that  the  investigation 
Avas  undertaken.  The  product  described  in  this  paper  was  pre- 
pared by  this  laboratory,  and  fed  to  three  dairy  coavs  by  the 
Wisconsin  ('olleg(>  of  Agriculture  with  highly  gratifying  results. 

"The  sawdust  was  Eastern  white  pine  obtained  from  a  mill 
in  Minnesota,  and  was  representatiAe  of  the  AA-aste  obtained 
from  mills  <'utting  this  species.  No  effort  A\as  made  to  remove 
bark  or  other  foreign  substances  that  ordinarily  are  present  in 
(his  material. 

"  Th(>  saAvdust  w  as  digested  AA'ith  sulfuric  acid  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  under  steam-pressure.  Sufficient  Avater  was 
added  to  raise  the  ratio  of  Avater  to  dry  A\ood  to  about  L25L 
.\fter  the  steam-iiressure  had  been  bloAvn  off,  the  treated  saw- 
dust AAas  removed  from  the  digester  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
acid  liquor  removed.  The  material  Avas  th(>n  placed  in  toAvers 
and  the  r(>nuiinder  of  the  sugar  and  sulfuric  acid  extracted  with 
hot  water.  The  l(>ach  Avater  Avas  mix(>d  Avith  tlu>  liquor  and 
(he  Avhole  almost  neutraliz»'d  Avith  calcium  carbonate.  After 
the  sludgc>  had  settl(>d,  the  liquor  Avas  decanted  or,  if  necessary, 
filtered,  and  evaporated  under  reduced  pressure  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  thick  sirup. 

"The  leached  material  from  the  towers  was  screened  through 
a  six-nu'sh  screen  to  renuiAe  the  larger  uncooked  pieces  of  AAOod, 
and  the  screenings  dried  by  spreading  on  the  floor  in  a  thin 
layer.  The  air-dried  hydrolyzed  dust  was  then  mixed  with  the 
sirup  refern>d  to  above,  and  the  Avhole  dried  to  about  12  per 
cent,  moisture." 
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RUSSIAN    SCIENTISTS,    SPARED    BY    THE    BOLSHKVIKI.    WHO    NEED    BOOKS    TO    CARRY    ON    THEIR    WORK 


SCIENCE  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  STATUS  OF  SCIENCE  and  literature  in  Russia, 
and  the  condition  of  scientific  and  literary  workers  there, 
have  been  cleared  up  in  some  degree  by  information 
obtained  through  a  committee  of  English  writers  and  scientists, 
Avho  have  published  in  Nature  (London)  a  statement,  part  of 
which  we  quote  below.  The  committee  includes  such  well- 
known  names  as  A.  S.  Eddington,  the  physicist,  H.  G.  Wells, 
Hagberg  Wright,  and  R.  A.  Gregory.  Apparently  the  pursuit 
of  science  and  literature  in  Russia  is  now  on  a  basis  of  toleration 
— in  other  words,  a  scientist  is  not  shot,  or  imprisoned,  or  even 
looked  down  upon,  merely  because  he  is  a  scientist;  altho  it  is 
doubtful  whether  scientific  work  is  regarded  as  lart  of  the 
world's  useful  labor,  rather  than  as  a  mere  amusement  or  a 
fad.  If  the  Russian  scientists  and  writers,  who  once  held  up 
their  heads  with  those  of  any  country  in  the  world,  could  only 
get  a  few  books,  the  committee  think,  they  might  even  now 
be  doing  a  little  work.     We  read: 

"We  have  recently  been  able  to  get  some  direct  communica- 
tion from  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters  in  North  Russia. 
Their  condition  is  one  of  great  privation  and  limitation.  They 
share  in  the  consequences  of  the  almost  complete  economic 
exhaustion  of  Russia;  like  most  people  in  that  country,  they  are 
ill-clad,  underfed,  and  short  of  such  physical  essentials  as  make 
life  tolerable. 

"Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  research  and 
some  literary  work  still  go  on.  The  Bolsheviki  were  at  first 
regardless,  and  even  in  some  cases  hostile,  to  these  intellectual 
workers,  but  the  Bolshevik  Government  has  apparently  come  to 
realize  something  of  the  importance  of  scientific  and  literary 
work  to  the  community,  and  the  remnant — for  deaths  among 
them  have  been  very  numerous — of  these  people,  the  flower  of 
the  mental  life  of  Russia,  has  now  been  gathered  together  into 
special  rationing  organizations  which  insure  at  least  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  for  them. 

"These  organizations  have  their  headquarters  in  two  build- 
ings known  as  the  House  of  Science  and  the  House  of  Literature 
and  Art.  Under  the  former  we  note  such  great  names  as  those 
of  Pavlov,  the  i)hysiologist  and  Nobel  prizeman;  Karpinsky, 
the  geologist;  Borodin,  the  botanist;  Belopolsky,  the  astronomer; 
Tagantzev,  the  criminologist;  Oldenburg,  the  Orientalist  and 
permanent  secretary  of  lli(>  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science; 
Koni,  Becht(!rev,  Satishev,  Morozov,  and  many  others  familiar 
to  the  scientific  world. 

"Sevf^ral  of  these  scientific  men  have  b(>en  intervicAved  and 
affairs  discust  with  them,  particuhirly  as  to  whether  anything 
could  be  done  to  help  them.  There  were  many  matters  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  assist  them,  but  upon  one  jjarticular 
tht^y  laid  stress.  Their  thought  and  work  are  greatly  impeded 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  seen  practically  no  European  books 


or  publications  since  the  revolution.  This  is  an  inconvenience 
amounting  to  real  intellectual  distress.  In  the  hope  that  this 
condition  may  be  relieved  by  an  appeal  to  British  scientific 
workers.  Professor  Oldenburg  formed  a  small  committee  and 
made  a  comprehensive  list  of  books  and  publications  needed  by 
the  intellectual  community  in  Russia  if  it  is  to  keep  alive  and 
abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  be  assured  that  any  aid  of  this 
kind  provided  for  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Russia  would 
reach  its  destination.  The  Bolshevik  Government  in  Moscow, 
the  Russian  trade  delegations  in  Reval  and  London,  and  our 
own  authorities  have  therefore  been  consulted,  and  it  would 
appear  that  there  will  be  no  obstacles  to  the  transmission  of  this 
needed  material  to  the  House  of  Science  and  the  House  of 
Literature  and  Art.  It  can  be  got  through  by  special  facilities 
even  under  present  conditions.  Many  of  the  publications 
named  in  Professor  Oldenburg's  list  will^have  to  be  bought,  the 
costs  of  transmission  will  be  considerable,  and  a  committee  has 
been  fcrmed  for  the  collection  and  administration  of  a  fund 
for  the  supply  of  scientific  and  literary  publications,  and  possi- 
bly, if  the  amount  subscribed  permits  of  it,  of  other  necessities, 
to  these  Russian  savants  and  men  of  letters. 

"We  hope  to  work  in  close  association  with  the  Royal  Society 
and  other  leading  learned  societies  in  this  matter.  The  British 
Science  Gild  has  kindly  granted  the  committee  permission  to 
use  its  address." 

DIPHTHERIA  FROM  CATS— The  day  has  passed,  says 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago), 
when  the  diphtheria  patient  was  looked  on  as  the  only  source  of 
contagion  of  diphtheria.  The  menace  of  the  human  "carrier" 
of  the  infective  microorganism  is  becoming  so  well  understood 
that  provision  against  it  is  taken  in  the  procedures  of  preventive 
medicine  and  in  measures  to  maintain  public  health.  He 
continues : 

"Furthermore,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  domestic 
animals,  especially  cats  and  dogs,  have  been  considered  to  have 
spread  diphtheria.  It  is  obviously  important  to  know  whether 
or  not  we  are  continually  surrounded  with  these  unsuspected 
sources  of  danger,  for  our  animal  enemies  must  not  be  treated 
in  the  same  category  with  man's  animal  friends.  The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  charge  against  the  dog  and  the  cat, 
or  even  the  horse,  which  has  also  been  incriminated,  lies  in  the 
lack  of  dependjible  information.  Most  of  the  instances  of 
natural  diphtheria  in  animals  have  lacked  demonstration  of  the 
presence  of  the  true  etiologic  agent  of  the  human  disease. 
Recently,  however.  Major  Simmons  has  isolated  diphtheria 
bacilli  virulent  for  guinea-pigs  from  two  cats  which  were  pets 
of  a  person  who  contracted  a  fatal  diphtheritic  pharvngitis. 
Stray  anmials  of  the  same  species  caught  in  the  environment 
gave  negati\:(>  cultures.  These  bacteriologically  controlled 
observations,  including  the  suspected  human  victim,  lend  a 
greater  probability  to  the  long-heralded  impression  that  cats 
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may  contract  diphtheria  from  human  subjects  and  that,  in  turn, 
these  animals  may  communicate  the  disease  to  man." 


A   STONE-AGE   HEADACHE-CURE 

WHEN  our  ancestor  of  the  stone  age  suffered  from 
headache  he  scraped  a  hole  in  his  skull  to  let  out  the 
demon  that  tormented  him.  Prof.  Roy  L.  Moodie,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  tells  about  it  as  follows  in  The  Scien- 
tific Monthly  (Lancaster,  Pa.): 

"Headaches  are  bothersome  things.  People  have  been  an- 
noyed by  them  for  a  long  time,  seven  thousand  jears  at  least,  and 
probably  longer.  We  are  all  quite  willing,  when  afflicted  with  a 
headache,  to  agree  with  the  people  of  the  old  stone  age  that  a 
headache  is  a  demon  and  we  would  be 
willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  pain,  whether  due  to  a  blow 
on  the  head,  indigestion,  nervousness,  or 
other  cause,  certainly  reminds  one  of  a 
demon,  and  it  is  readily  understood  how 
ancient  man  should  have  conceivt^d  the 
idea  of  releasing  this  demon  which  was 
bothering  him.  He  devised  a  remedy 
which  certainly  was  an  effective  enre  for 
headache,  whether  the  pain  was  due  to 
(>ye-strain,  brain  tumor,  skull  fracture, 
or  nervousness,  altho  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  cure  was  worse  tlian  the  pain. 
Primitive  man  devised  his  curative  mea- 
sures as  a  phase  of  his  religious  beli(>fs, 
hence  the  cure  adopted  for  headaches 
was  a  religious  rite.  The  operation  was 
j)erformed  by  a  shaman  or  medicin(>-man 
in  some  remote  fastness  of  his  region,  and 
here  the  patient  remained  until  com- 
pletely recovered.  This  treatment  con- 
sisted in  opening  th(!  skull  in  a  variety 
of  ways  to  relieve  the  pain,  or,  as  the 
stone-age  men  thought,  to  let  out  the 
demon.  Men  in  the  stone-ag(>  phase  of 
their  culture,  whether  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
France,  Kabylia,  or  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, practised  this  method  of  relief,  atid 
it  is  said  to  be  still  employed  in  th<'  high- 
lands of  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  in  northern 
Africa.  This  ancient  surgical  art,  which 
forms  the  very  beginnings  of  prehistoric 
surgery,  seems  to  have  been  developed 
first  in  the  region  just  north  of  Pai-is 
near  the  Seine  and  Oise  rivers  some  seven 
or  eight  thousand  years  ago.  hi  the  dol- 
mens, or  burial  mounds,  scientists  have 

found  the  ancient  skulls  of  people  wlio  liad  sufTcnil  headache 
and  who  had  had  their  skulls  trepanned  or  (>|)eiie(l  to  release 
the  headache  demon. 

"No  special  class  of  individuals  seems  to  have  beiii  fuNored 
since  the  operation  was  performed  on  num,  woman,  and  child,  ap- 
parently without  res])ect  to  either  age  or  sex.  Its  frequ(>ncy  is 
attested  by  the  great,  number  of  skulls  exhibiting  the  surgical  open- 
ings. In  one  burial  mound  in  Franc(>  yielding  the  bones  of  I'JO 
individuals  nu)r((  than  40  showed  the  effects  of  trepannation." 

This  hints  at  a  very  early  development,  not  only  of  surgical 
art,  but  of  a  wide-si)r(>ad  faith  in  the  skill  of  the  physician,  or 
medicine-man.     As  we  read: 

"  It  isn't  very  pleasant  to  picture  the  torture  under- 
gone by  the  ancient  sulTerer  at  the  hands  of  the  priest  who  cut, 
scraped,  or  bor«'d  the  bone  of  the  skull  away  with  a  sharp 
piece  of  stone.  Somc^  relief  from  jiain  may  have  been  had  by 
th(>  application  of  a  quid  of  coca,  a  i)lan1  yielding  anestlu>tic 
siibst!inc(>s  whicli  grows  in  Peru.  Hut  the  worst  thing  about 
headacluvs  is  thai  they  recur,  so  the  ancient  people,  not  deterred 
by  one  failure,  submitted  lhems(>lves  to  the  ojH'ralion  again  and 
again.  A  few  ancient  skulls  reveal  five  cru(>l  openings,  which 
had  all  healed.  The  patient  had  survived  them  all.  The 
equipment  of  the  i>riiiiitive  surg(H)n  was  meager.  His  knowledge* 
of  eleanline.ss  was  not  ke(>n.  If  he  |)ossest  a  rough  Hint  knife, 
a  scrap<M*,  a  few  l(>aves  of  the  coca  plant,  and  a  i)i(>ce  of  coarso 
cloth  lo  liiiid  the  wound  h(>  was  conlenl.  A  mossy  bank  out  iu 
the  woods  served  him  for  an  operating-table." 
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.Skull  of  ancient  Indian  who  suffered  hoadaclio, 

showing    when*    the   bone   had    bt^en    scraped 

away  by  a  sharp  flake  of  .ston*-.      Such  skulls 

arc  coinrufnily  found  in  Peru. 


ARE   CELLS   TEACHABLE? 

HE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  which  is  only  an  aggre- 
gation of  cells,  is  eminently  teachable — it  begins  to  learn 
at  birth  and  does  not  stop  until  death.  Lower  animals, 
even  the  most  primitive  and  simple,  may  also  be  taught  to  a 
certain  extent.  How  about  the  individual  cell — the  foundation 
of  every  living  thing;  is  it  also  teachable?  In  the  course  of  an 
address  on  "Medical  Research,"  printed  as  a  leading  article  in 
Science  (New  York),  Sir  T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  president  of  the 
British  Aledical  Association,  adduces  some  interesting  facts  re- 
garding the  behavior  of  body  cells  and  microbes  toward  each 
other,  which  not  only  bear  on  this  question,  but  are  of  impor- 
tance in  medicine  and  must  be  explained  and  utilized  by  our 

physiological  laboratories.      Dr.  Allbutt 
says  in  his  address: 

"When  the  microbe  finds  itself  in  the 
host's  bodj'  it  may  be  whoUy  out  of 
tune,  or  wholly  in  tune,  with  any  or  all 
cells  that  it  approaches;  in  either  ca.se 
presumably'  nothing  morbid  would  hap- 
pen .  .  .  morbid  happenings  would  lie 
between  this  microbe  and  body-cells 
within  its  range  but  not  in  tune  with 
it.  Now  there  seems  to  be  reason  to 
su|)po.'<e  that  a  microbe,  on  its  ap- 
proach to  a  body  cell  only  just  out  of 
its  range,  may  try  this  way  and  that  to 
get  a  liitch  on.  If  so,  the  microbe,  at 
first  innocuous,  would  become  no.xious. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  body-cells  may 
educate  themselves  to  vibrate  in  har- 
mony with  a  microbe  before  dissonant; 
or    there    may     be    mutual    interchange 

and  coadaptation 

"But.  if  things  be  .so,  surely  we  arc 
face  to  face  with  a  marvelous  and  far- 
reaehing  faculty,  the  faculty  of  choice, 
and  this  rising  from  the  utter  bottom 
of  biology  to  the  summit  —  formative 
faculty  —  'auto-determination,'  or,  if 
you  i)lease,  'mind.'  ("an  the  microbe 
do  as  the  retriever  does  when  with  a 
hare  in  his  mouth  he  comes  to  a  gate; 
he  tries  this  way  and  that,  then  thrusts 
I  he  hare  under  I  he  gate,  leaps  over  and 
pulls  the  hare  through".'  So  the  microbe 
tries  it  on  this  wa\  or  that,  till  it  suc- 
ceeds, by  .self-education  in  the  school 
of  experience.  .  .  .  This  is  .  .  .  not 
merely  energy  but  choice — plasticity 
driven  to  choose  or  fail:  ihus  lu-w  devices  are  tried  and  new 
habits  established.  So  likewi.se  Dr.  Topley  has  dwelt  upon  a 
microbe  ac(|uiring  a  capacity  to  bring  about  certain  fermenta- 
tions, an  ability,  as  he  says,  "to  be  regarded  as  something  inher- 
ent in  the  organism  itself.'  We  n)ay  be  reminded  also  of  I*rof. 
Stanley  (lardiner's  'education'  of  his  oysters — a  very  curious 
obser\alion. 

"So  far  as  I  can  think  upon  it  there  seems  to  be  but  one  alter- 
luilive  hypothesis,  but  this  does  not  cover  so  many  i)henomena. 
As  I  have  said,  if  the  vibrations  of  an  alien  cell  are  out  of  range 
of  a  certain  body  cell  so  as  just  to  be  indifferent  but  yet  not 
far  out  of  range,  the  vibrations  of  the  one  might  induce  like 
vilwations  in  the  other,  and  meanwhile  interference  waves  would 
ari.se  in  the  field:  thus  disturbances — symptoms — would  begin 
and  continue  until  the  two  sets  of  waves  should  blend  into 
unison;  and  this  would  mean  acquired  immunity.  .  .  .  But  this 
hypothesis  does  not  l(>ad  on,  as  does  the  trial  and  error  hy- 
l)othesis,  to  larger  and  larger  gains.  We  see  only  a  discord  and 
a  mode  of  requiescence;   no  line  of  development." 

But  what  Dr.  Albutt  apprehends  is  "something  more  than 
orderliness  of  chemical  reaction."  He  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "cells  are  teachable."  and  this  he  considers  "a  key  to 
illimitable  i>rogress."  And  he  asks,  in  conclusion,  was  not 
Coleridge  right  when  he  said — 

"  For  I  had  found 
That  outward  foriiis.  t  l\c  loft  lost .  still  rtM'civo 
Their  llnal  inlliu'iuH-  from  the  life  within." 
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EXCHANGING   EDUCATIONAL   FACILITIES   WITH   MEXICO 


THP]  "GREASER"  AND  THE  "GRINGO"  will  perhaps 
look  for  more  complimentary  names  for  each  other  in 
the  not  distant  future.  If  education  succeeds  where 
war  and  threats  of  war,  with  border  raids  as  incidentals,  fail 
to  make  two  peoples  friendly,  Mexico  and  these  United  States 


TYPE    OF    MEN    OFFERED    US    BY    MEXICO. 

Six  young  men  of  Mexico,  with  an  instructor,  who  sit.s  .second  from  the  reader's  right,  who  have  entered 
the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  for  instruction  in  American  arts  and  ideaLs, 


may  .\'et  come  to  li^■e  in  harmony.  Bu.sine.ss  interests  repre- 
sented by  various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  a^nd 
Foreign  Trade  Bureaus  are  furthering  the  proposal  to  establish 
exchange  scholarships  to  "promote  the  exchange  of  educational 
opportunities  between  the  two  countries  for  deserving  young 
men  in  college  and  university,  commercial  and  technical  courses, 
and  apprenticeships  in  factories  and  business  houses  in  the 
United  States  and  MexicM)."  Fifteen  institxitions  of  collegiate 
grade  have  signified  their  willingness  to  establish  from  one  to 
four  free  scho'arships  for  Mexican  students.  The  University  of 
Texas  has  done  more,  and  on  December  2S  received  six  Mexican 
young  men  for  a  four  years'  course.  The  ])resent  movement 
arose  in  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mexicjo,  at, 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Peairs,  of  Des  Moities,  la.  "What 
we  want,"  .says  Mr.  Peairs,  is  "to  have  free  tuition  in  business 
colleges,  .smaller  colleges,  and  universities.  We  want  business 
men  in  each  locality  to  assist  the  Mexican  boys  by  giving  them 
part-time  employment,  so  that  they  will  rcaliz^e  that  honest  toil 
is  no  disgrace,  and,  what  is  still  more,  impress  on  them  the  true 


democracy  of  our  land  and  its  schools."  After  Mr.  Peairs's 
visit  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  The  Courier- Journal  of  that  city  thus 
set  forth  his  .scheme: 

"Education  of  young  Mexicans  in  American  universities,  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Mexico,  not  only  will 
cement  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
but  also  will  provide  a  panacea 
~_—  ^^^  Mexican  political  ills  and  the 

JfS^  fflBf  feeling  of   distrust  between  the 

"  two  countries. 

"It  is  hoped  to  bring  between 
1,.500  and  2,000  Mexican  young 
men,  living  in  every  part  of  the 
country  from  the  United  States 
border  to  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec,  to  America  in  1921 
to  study  in  the  universities  and 
work  in  American  business 
houses. 

"The  universities  are  being 
asked  to  exchange  scholarships 
with  Mexican  schools,  according 
to  Mr.  Peairs's  outline  of  the 
plan.  They  are  not  asked  to 
furnish  anything  more  than  tui- 
tion, however.  The  commerce 
chamber  requests  that  American 
business  men  provide  part-time 
employment  for  the  young  Mexi- 
cans so  that  they  may  pay  for 
their  education,  in  addition  to 
obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  American  business  methods. 

' '  '  Mexico  City  had  a  uni- 
versity when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,'  Mr. 
Peairs  says,  'but  wealthy  Mexi- 
cans to-day  send  their  sons  to 
England  and  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  gain  their  education. 
It  is  not  the  sons  of  the  rich 
people  that  we  want,  however. 
We  plan  to  bring  the  sons  of 
the  peons  here.  They  are  am- 
bitious. It  is  not  realized  gen- 
erally how  much  they  want  education. 

"'And  Ave  don't  want  young  men  to  come  here  with  plenty  of 
spending  money.  They  should  have  to  earn  their  own  way  in 
order  to  learn  America.  We  are  going  to  try  to  scatter  them 
out  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  flock  together  and  live  in  little 
colonies  our  purpose  of  teaching  them  as  much  about  America 
as  possible  will  not  be  completely  successful. 

" '  T  \-e  been  going  to  Mexico  on  business  trips  for  twenty-six 
Aears,  and  i  know  from  experience  how  much  easier  it  is  to  deal 
with  Mexicans  who  have  been  educated  in  America  and  know 
the  country.  Why,  often  it's  just  a  matter  of  showing  them 
where  the  dotted  line  is.  You  can  imagine  the  benefit  to 
American  commerce  when  there  will  be  thousands  of  Mexicans 
in  the  coimtry  who  understand  America. 

"'The  Chamber  of  Commerce  under  this  plan  will  be  able  to 
furnish  Mexican  representatives  to  American  btisiness  firms 
without  the  least  difficulty.  Suppose  an  American  asks  for  a 
Mexican  representative.  They  will  send  to  him  an  apt  young 
Mexican  who  will  study  at  an  American  university  and  work  for 
him  without  any  extra  expense.  Then  the  Mexican  will  have 
the  double  advantage  of  knomng  his  employer's  business  and 
understanding  the  psychology  of  the  Mexican  business  men.' 
"The  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peairs  at  the  first  Mexican- 
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American  Trade  Conference  last  February.  It  was  greeted  with 
favor,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge.  The 
Mexicans,  Mr.  Peairs  said,  are  enthusiastic.  He  has  talked  to 
Oeneral  Obregon  about  the  proposal  and  found  the  leader 
plea.sed  with  the  jjlan." 

The  movement  should  receive  help  and  encouragement  every- 
where in  the  country,  says  the  Atlanta  C7)nstitution,  "but  it 
should  appeal  particularly  to  the  South."     For — 

"Mexico  is  our  next-door  neighbor.  The  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  Mexi(;o's  commerce  with  the  United  States,  and  much  of 
its  foreign  trade,  should  pass  through  the  market  centers  and 
ports  of  the  Soutli. 

"We  have  mueh  to  gain  ))y  offering  aid  and  encouragement 
to  any  movement  that  is  aimed  at  Mexican  welfare  and  the 
development  and  closer  friendship  between  the  Mexican  and  our 
own  peo{)le.  Aside  from  iiumanitarian  motives,  it  means  business 
to  us. 

"A  thou.sand  Mexican  students  studying  in  tlu-  iiiiiv't'rsiti<"s  of 
this  country  would  work  wonders  in  wi|)ing  out  the  animosities 
of  the  past. 

"  By  all  means  let's  have  the  Mexican  students  come  o\er." 

The  Star,  of  Indianapolis,  observes: 

"The  theory  of  the  interchange  is  not  new,  altho  api)lication 
of  it  to  Mexico  is  an  innovation.  Tliere  is  a  great  oi)portunil.\ 
for  development  of  th(^  rf^lations  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  and  the  present  is  believed  by  those  familiar  with  condi- 
tions south  of  the  iiio  (Irande  to  be  the  p-sychological  moment 
for  launching  a  vigorous  effort.  The  great  difiiculty  in  the  way 
of  trade  expansion  in  Mexico  has  been  a  lack  of  understanding 
between  us  and  the  Mexicans  that  has  aroused  suspicion  and 
prejudice  on  both  sides." 


THE   SCHOOLS  WE   OUGHT  TO   HAVE 

A  JOB  for  the  country's  leading  business  minds  is  to  teaeli 
future  Americans  to  think  for  themselves.  The  ])ro- 
posal  for  such  an  end  comes  from  President  P^meritus 
Fliot,  of  Harvard,  who  does  not  mean  that  business  men  should 
turn  schoolmasters  themselves,  but  should  apply  their  l)usiness 
brains  to  the  reorganization  of  such  schools  as  we  have  already. 
Writing  in  The  Natio7i's  Business  (Washington),  lie  advocates 
"Protection  Against  Ignorance,"  and  brings  to  light  some 
considerations  that  recent  events  hav(>  made  imperative.  The 
war  brought  out  the  fact  that  nuiny  of  us  are  j)liysically  defective 
and  that  more  of  us  are  more  illiterate  than  we  ought  to  Im-.  The 
first  of  these  troubles  I'resident  Kliot  would  cur«'  by  " universal 
physical  training,  combiniMl  with  medical  inspection  and  nursing 
service  in  all  schools."  The  other,  he  fears,  extends  furtiur 
than  mere  inability  to  read.  Alost  Americans,  educatid  or 
uneducated,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  can  not,  he  says,  see  or 
hear  straight,"  make  an  accurate  record,  remember  exactly, 
or  draw  an  inference  from  premises.  How  shall  we  better  tlii-^ 
state  of  things?     He  says: 

"Enlist  the  interest  of  every  pupil  in  every  school  public  or 
private,  elementary  or  .secondary  in  ids  daily  tasks,  in  order 
to  get  from  him  hard,  persistent,  and  willing  work.  Only 
through  interest  in  work  comes  power  of  mental  ai)plication, 
and  in  due  course^  success  and  content  in  j)roducti\t'  labor 
labor  which,  however,  can  never  be  free  from  tiresome  routine 
or  from  oft-repeated  exertions.  The  too  common  opiiuon 
that  tliere  is  no  useful  training  except  in  unattractive  or  re- 
])ulsive  subjects  or  i)ractises  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth 
for  either  child  or  adult.  In  this  world,  stern  as  well  as  beauti- 
ful, it  is  (luitc  unnecessary  to  invent  hardness  or  obstacles  for  any 
human  being. 

"Relate  every  lesson  to  something  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
BO  that  he  may  se(^  the  a|)plicalion  and  u.sefulness  of  the  lesson 
and  how  it  concerns  him. 

"Teach  all  subjects,  wherever  lujssibh',  from  actual  objects 
to  be  a<H'uratel.\'  obs(>rved  and  described  b.\  the  pupils  them- 
selvifs.  Cultivate  every  hour  in  e\er.\  child  the  power  to  see 
and  descrihe  accurately. 

"Make  the  training  t)f  the  senses  a  prime  ol)ject  every  day. 

"Teach  every  child  to  draw,  model,  sing,  and  read  music. 
Encourage  all  i)upils  who  show  unusual  capacit.N  in  any  of  these 


directions  to  develop  their  gifts  assiduously  both  in  and  out  of 
school  hours. 

"Stimiilate  everv  pupil  to  active  participation  in  every  school 
exercise  by  looking,  listening,  speaking,  drawing,  and  writing 
himself.  Each  pupil  should  be  active,  not  passive,  alert  not 
dawdling,  led  or  piloted,  not  driven,  but  always  learning  the 
value  of  cooperative  discipline. 

"Teach  groups  of  subjects  together  in  their  natural  and 
ine\dtable  relations.  For  example,  teach  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry  together  from  beginning  to  end.  Do  the  same 
for  economics,  government,  and  sociology,  and  for  history, 
biography,  geography,  aiul  travel.  Associate  reading,  spelling, 
and  composition  day  by  day,  and  make  sure  that  every  child 
sees  the  object  of  having  his  own  compositions  correctly  spelled 
and  legibly  written. 

"Teach  chemistry,  ])liysics,  biology,  and  geology  all  together 
every  week  throughout  the  entire  course  (twelve  years);  because 
these  subjects  are  generall\'  found  working  in  intimate  associa- 
tion in  most  natural  jirocesses  of  growth,  <leca\',  <"reation,  or 
extinct  ion,  and  are  separable  only  for  advanced  pupils  who  need 
to  understand  the  man-made  theories  and  imaginings  which 
have  pro\ed  serviceable  guides  to  fruitful  exiierimentation  and 
research. 

"The  weekly  program  should  pro^dde  every  pupil  with  fre- 
(|uent  oi)por1uiuties  to  describe  before  teacher  and  class  some- 
thing he  has  enjoyed  seeing  or  reading.  Occasionally  the  pupils 
who  excel  in  accurate  and  vivid  narration  or  di-scription  should 
have  the  i)rivilege  of  addressing  the  whole  school  assembl\ . 

"Make  sure  by  adequate  ])rovisions  in  the  program  that 
every  jiiipil  has  a  fair  chance  at  the  proper  stage  to  learn,  in  the 
laboratory  method,  the  elements  of  agriculture,  dietetics,  cook- 
ing, and  hygiene,  every  girl  to  acquire  al.so  the  other  domestic 
arts,  and  every  boy  the  elements  of  some  manual  trade — by 
preference  oiu'  common  in  the  school's  locality.  The  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  shoidd  include  community  hygiene,  or  the 
<lefenses  of  society  against  the  diseases  and  degradations  con- 
sequent upon  ignorance,  moral  debility,  poverty,  and  \  ice." 

To  make  room  for  these  subjects,  Pivsident  Eliot  woidd 
reduce  class  work  and  the  si/.e  of  classes,  lengthen  the  school- 
day,  and  shorten  the  present  summer  vacation.  These  changes 
he  considers  to  ]>e  for  the  benefit.  j)hysical  and  si)irilual,  of  all 
children  and  all  parents.  He  would  also  increa.se  individual 
work,  aim  at  variety  in  attainment  and  jjromotion,  and  fre- 
<juentl\  sort  and  shift  tlie  ))ii|iils.  A  uniform  or  averaged 
product,  he  thinks,  should  bring  emphatic  condemnation  on  any 
school,      lie  pn)ce«'ds: 

"(live  every  pupil  abundant  oi)])ortunities  to  judge  evidence, 
to  determine  facts,  aiul  to  discriniinate  between  facts  aiul 
fancies. 

"Use  in  schools  such  stimulating  C((nipetition  as  both  children 
and  atlults  use  in  sports  ami  games  to  increase  their  enjoyment 
of  them.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  every  school  charged  with 
the  master  sentiments  of  lo\  e,  hop*-,  and  duty.  Keep  out  fear 
and  selHsinu'SS. 

"The  schools  thus  planned  and  conducted  will  not  be  voca- 
tional or  trade  schools.  They  will  not  be  mechanic  arts  schools. 
'I"lie\  will  leach  only  subjects  that  every  child  ought  to  have 
opportunity  to  learn  before  it  is  sLxteen  years  old,  subjects  that 
will  servi'  well  the  child  grown  up,  whatever  its  occupation. 
'I'he  pupils  will  learn  to  read,  write,  spell,  and  cipher  much 
better  than  they  do  in  the  existing  schools,  and  a  larger  prt)- 
jtortion  of  the  graduates  will  become  in  after  life  what  may 
properly  be  called  cultixated  men  and  women,  liesl  of  all,  the 
(diildren  will  enjoy  their  school  life  and  jirefer  scliool-timi>  to 
vacation.  Later,  they  will  help  to  make  wis»>r  and  happier  the 
life  of  the  community  in  which  they  settle. 

"It  is  i)lain  that  to  carry  tiiese  princi|)les  into  practise  in  all 
Anu'rcian  schools  from  bottom  to  top  will  reiiuire  many  yeiu's, 
much  more  money  tlian  the  people  have,  heretofore,  been  ac- 
customed to  si>end  on  the  education  of  the  children,  and  nmch 
etfort  to  train  by  the  hundred  Ihousaiul  a  new  kind  of  teacher. 
'I'he  colleg»s  and  uni\ersities  of  the  country  should  systematically 
urge  these  principles  on  the  attention  of  the  American  public, 
especialK  tile  women's  colleges,  liecause  an  immense  majority 
of  American  school-teachers  aiv  women,  and  also  because 
iiiotlu>rs  generally  have  more  to  do  than  fathers  with  their 
ciiildren's  training. 

"To  promote  schools  of  the  sort  above  described  will  be  a 
businesslik*'  undertaking  for  leading  business  men  all  over  the 
country," 
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A   RUSSIAN   AUTHOR  ATTACKS 
H.  G.  WELLS 

A  NEW  DEFINITION  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  provided  by  the 
/-\  eminent  Russian  novelist,  Dmitri  Merejkowski,  in  his 
-^  -^  scathing  attack  on  his  British  compeer,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells.  The  Bolshev-iki  are  "neither  men,  beasts,  nor  devils 
even,"  but  in  very  truth  Mr.  Wells's  own  Martians  incarnate, 
and  the  Russian  writer  assures  him  that  what  is  going  on  to-day 
not  only  in  Russia  but  throughout  the  world  is  what  Mr.  Wells 
so  genially  predicted  in  "The  War  of  the  Worlds."  The 
Martians  fell  upon  Russia  openly,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  they  move  in  subter- 
ranean fashion  like  ants.  IMr. 
Merejkowski,  it  is  recalled  in  La 
Reiue  H ehdoynadaire  (Paris),  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern 
Russian  authors,  known  chiefly 
as  the  author  of  "The  Death  of 
the  Gods"  and  "The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Gods."  He  is  some- 
what past  fifty,  and,  after  spend- 
ing two  years  in  a  Bolshevik 
jail,  managed  in  1920  to  escape. 
In  this  Paris  weekly  he  issues  an 
open  letter  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
in  which  we  read  further: 

"You  pretend  that  at  present 
no  government  but  the  Soviet 
government  is  possible  in  Rus- 


sia.    What  do  you  mean? 


Do 


you  mean  to  say  that  every  peo- 
ple is  worthy  of  its  government, 
as  every  child  is  worthy  of  its 
mother?  You  have  just  seen  a 
child  in  the  arms  of  a  gorilla, 
and  you  decide  that  the  child  is 
Avorthy  of  its  mother.  But  have 
a  care,  Mr.  Wells.  It  may  be 
that  the  gorilla  has  taken  on 
the  semblance  of  the  man.  You 
studied  the  features  of  Russia 
for  sixteen  days,  and  I  have 
studied  them  for  fifty  years. 
Russia  is  a  foreigner  to  you, 
but  to  me  she  is  my  mother. 
Trust  me  that  I  know  how  to 
distinguish  the  face  of  my  mother  from  the  face  of  a  gorilla. 

"If  it  were  true  that  every  people  had  always  been  worthy 
of  their  government,  there  would  never  have  been  any  revolu- 
tions, but  to-day  a  people  may  be  worthy  which  to-morrow  shall 
prove  unworthy.  And  if  a  government  is  bad,  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  this  to-morrow  come  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  call 
Communism  a  stupidity.  Then  why  don't  you  want  to  see 
Communism  overturned? 

"A  man  fell  among  thieves,  who  robbed  him  of  his  clothes, 
covered  him  with  wounds,  and  left  him  for  dead.  A  priest  and 
a  Levite  passed  that  way,  and  decided  that  this  man  deserved  his 
fate.  Is  it  not  by  similar  reasoning  that  you  have  decided  that 
the  Russian  people  are  deserving  of  their  government?" 

The  Russian  novelist  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Wells  evidently 
believes  a  single  righteous  person  sufficient  to  atone  for  thou- 
sands of  sinners,  and  that  the  righteous  man  in  Russia  in  Mr. 
Wells's  notion  is  apparently  Maxim  Gorki,  who  "surely  will  save 
Russian  culture  from  Bolshevik  barbarism."     We  read  then: 

"I  myself  was  for  some  time  of  this  opinion,  and  I  was  de- 
ceived as  you  have  been  deceived.  But  after  having  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  'salutary  effort  of  Gorki'  I  fled  from 
Russia,  preferring  to  be  arrested  and  shot  rather  than  to  see  my- 
self 'saved'  in  this  fashion.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Wells,  at  what 
cost  Mr.  Gorki  'saves'  the  people?  It  is  at  the  price  of  their 
abasement.  Oh,  not  in  any  obviously  brutal  fashion,  but  in  a 
refined  and  almost  impalpable  manner  so  that  perhaps  he 
himself  docs  not  ever  really  know  how  utterly  he  abases  them. 
He  does  it  'in  all  innocence.'" 


ONE    OF    MR.    WELLS'S    BRITISH    CRITICS. 

Winston  Churchill,  as  shown  here,  seeks  to  "  roil  the  wells."    Wells's 
Russian  book  appeared  in  the  London  Sunday  Express. 

— Daily  Express  (London). 


Mr.  Merejkowski  avers  that  Gorki  has  never  forgiven  him  for 

his  book  entitled  "The  Era  of  the  Brute"  {Griadoustchii  Kham), 

and  adds  that  when  "I  was  weak  enough,  or  rather  stupid  enough, 

to  write  to  him  that  I  was  dying  of  hunger,  he  did  not  answer 

me."     He  merely  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  say  that  he  would 

"throw  me  a  dog'«  ration,  the  ration  of  the  'Red'  Army."     In 

order  that  I  should  not  starve  I  had  to  accept  this  kind  of  alms 

from   other  Bolsheviki,  as  I  wished  to  owe  nothing  to  Gorki, 

for — 

"He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of  courtezans, 
flatterers,  and  parasites.  As  to  other  people,  he  does  not  push 
them  away  from  him,  he  simply  lets  them  drop.     And  they  do 

drop,  truly,  into  the  tragic  ditch 
of  hunger  and  of  cold.  He 
knows  that  for  a  bit  of  bread  or 
a  faggot  of  wood  one  can  do  any- 
thing one  wishes  with  people 
who  are  hungry  and  cold.  And 
he  does  it.  Lenine  is  the  au- 
tocrat and  Gorki  the  Supreme 
Pontiff.  The  power  of  Lenine  is 
exerted  over  the  body,  that  of 
Gorki  over  the  soul.  'The 
universal  literature'  created  by 
Gorki,  the  'house  of  sublime 
publication,'  kindles  your  en- 
thusiasm as  the  torch  of  a  civili- 
zation without  precedent.  I 
have  worked  in  this  house  of 
publication,  and  I  know  that 
the  work  is  of  shameless  specu- 
lators and  dunces.  The  princi- 
]  al  agent  of  Gorki,  Grjebine,  has 
1  ought  all  Russian  literature  in 
1  lock  for  nothing  from  a  certain 
Axriter,  as  the  veriest  profiteer, 
and  he  paid  no  money  for  it,  but 
only  frozen  potatoes.  You  are 
touched,  and  I  am  horrified  at 
the  'house  of  science'  and  the 
'house  of  the  arts'  founded  by 
Gorki,  which  are  two  fraternal 
tombs  where  the  great  savants, 
painters,  and  Russian  writers 
packed  together  die  in  slow 
agony.  It  would  be  better  that 
they  were  killed  at  once  by  be- 
ing stood  up  against  a  wall  and 
shot. 

"At   Moscow    they   have  in- 
vented a  new  form  of  execution. 
They  put  a  man  in  a  bag  laden  with  vermin.     It  is  in  such  a 
bag  that  Gorki  has  put  the  soul  of  Russia." 


IF  CHESTERTON  WERE  CRUSOE  — Mr.  Chesterton  de- 
pended on  that  hoary  theme,  "the choice  of  books,"  for  his  final 
entertainment  in  New  York,  and  he  managed  to  be  interesting 
even  with  the  no  less  ancient  theme  of  books  for  desert-island 
companions.  Personally  his  own  preference,  he  said,  would  be 
for  blood-curdling  yarns,  and  he  complimented  the  young  authors 
of  this  country  for  turning  out  such  books.  He  was  slyly 
skeptical  of  the  popular  taste  for  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  as 
accompaniments  for  this  predicament.  Tho,  as  he  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Tribune — 

"This  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  most  of  us.  We  think 
we  know  such  a  lot  more  about  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  than 
we  really  do.  Does  any  one  ever  stop  to  think  that  much  of  the 
modern  nonsense — Bolshevism  and  many  of  the  other  'isms' — 
is  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare." 

For  himself  he  would  choose  "plenty  of  nonsense  books, 
detective-stories,  and  poetry  of  sorts,  but  no  free  verse."  His 
catholicity  had  one  reservation: 

"We  should  find  most  books  pretty  readable.  I  think  that 
the  average  human  intelligence  is  better  than  one  imagines.  Also 
that  the  average  book  is  good.     But  there  are  some  books  I  would 
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not  read  even  on  a  desert  island.  I  can  not  imagine  anything 
more  tantalizing  than  being  stranded  on  a  rock  in  the  Pacific 
and  having  a  package  of  books  float  up  to  one,  only  to  find  that 

they  are  one's  own  production 

"Considering  a  book  as  a  permanent  companion,  the  type  of 
literature  most  suitable  for  the  kind  of  intensive  cultivation  of 
which  I  am  talking  is  the  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
was  the  output  of  varied  and  vigorous  intellects.  Following  it 
we  had  the  short-story  phase,  and  now  we  have  the  era  of  the 
extremely  long  novel,  which  begins  with  the  hero  in  his  infancy- . 
describes  his  psj'chological  thrills  over  his  first  hair-cut,  and  fol- 
lows the  intimate  details  of  his  life  until  he  passes  off  the  stage." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  objects  editorially  to  Ches- 
terton's refusal  to  include  any  literature  that  depends 
on  the  element  of  surprize  for  its  ^ippeal: 

"The  word  surprize  has  two  senses.  See- 
ing 'Othello'  for  the  twentieth  time,  we  know 
just  how  Desdemonn  will  be  strangled ;  but  our 
absorbed,  horrified  suspense  is  not  weakened 
by  that  knowledge.  Surprize  in  the  best 
sense  may  remain  long  after  it  is  exhausted 
in  the  obvious  sense." 


A.\  iNDicrKK 

Now  crowned    by 
niitlec     ('.1 


COURAGEOUS    CARL    SPITTE- 
LER   REWARDED 

THE  NON-GERMAN  WORLD  must 
appreciate  the  singular  courtesy  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  Committee  in  giving 
the  last  literature  prize  to  Carl  Spitteler.  the 
Swiss  poet  and  essayist.  Becau.se  of  tlic 
fact  that  his  works  have  been  ^vritten  in  the 
German  language,  most  of  Spitteler's  fame 
has  been  achieved  in  Germany,  and  he  is, 
indeed,  but  little  known  in  the  world  of 
letters  outside  that  country  and  his  native- 
land.  Nevertheless,  this  award  has  been 
received  with  great  gratification  and  even 
enthusiasm  in  France,  the  reason  for  this 
being  the  poet's  courageous  denunciation  of 
Germany's  conduct  in  the  war.  When 
called  upon  in  December,  1914,  to  address 
the  New  Helvetian  Society,  his  words  pro- 
duced a  sensation.    He  began  by  denouncing 

the  sly  German  i)ropaganda  which  had  inad«>  every  endeavor 
to  create  a  breach  between  French  Switzerland  and  Gernum 
Switzerland,  and  ]w  declared  his  admiration  for  th(>  French 
as  champions  of  liberty.  He  stigmatized  Germany  as  betray- 
ing the  hypocrisy  as  well  as  the  ferocitj'  of  th(>  wolf  in  tlie 
fable,  who,  not  content  with  the  slaughter  of  its  innocent  victim 
— in  this  case  Belgium — sought  to  defame  it  as  w»>ll. 

By  this  cour.se  of  action  the  poet  naturally  aroused  bitter 
enmity  in  Germany  and  sacrificed  the  material  rewards  due  to 
his  previous  popularity.  It.  is  for  these  moral  reasons,  as  well 
as  for  his  distinction  as  a  nuin  of  letters,  that  Maurice  Wolff, 
writing  in  UlUii.slrdtion  (Paris),  so  warmly  extols  him.     Thus: 

"The  act  was  doubly  noble,  since  the  Gernums  at  once  i)ro- 
nounced  what  was,  in  effect,  a  decre(>  of  fidl  (<xcommunication 
against  the  man  whom  they  had  acclaimed  the  day  before  as  a 
great  German  poet  .  .  .  but  if  we  exalt  so  high  the  man  and  the 
citizen,  we  have  certainly  no  need  to  deim-ciate  the  ^\Titer,  and 
Spitteler  may  justly  be  said  to  realize  Boileau's  formula  of  'the 
p<>rfect  accord'  of  gr(>at  talents  and  a  fine  character. 

"But  it  must  be  conf«>ssed  that,  as  I  said  above,  he  long 
remained  mor(>  or  less  unknown  (outsi<l(>  (Jermany  and  Switzer- 
land), the  reason  for  this  residing  iirimarily  in  his  character 
and  his  retir(>d  mode  of  life.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  natun>  of  his 
work  is  partly  res))onsible  for  this,  since  the  latter  is  addrest 
more  i)articularly  to  a  special  clientt>le  becaus(>  of  its  symbolic 
character  an<l  its  marked  pn^dilection  for  the  cull  of  the  cla.ssics." 

This    penchant    for    the    classical    is   exhibited    in    the   great 


"cosmic"  poems,  "Prometheus  and  Epimetheus,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1881,  and  "Spring  upon  Olympus,"  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  former  epic,  consisting  of  more  than  10,000  lines  of 
blank  verse,  was  more  or  less  still-born,  since  the  critics  ignored 
it.  Upon  republishing  the  work  twenty-five  years  later  Spitteler 
himself  ascribed  this  lack  of  success  to  the  vogue  of  so-called 
realism  which  then  reigned.  In  the  poem  it  is  the  Omnipotent 
Being  himself  who  sends  an  angel  to  P*rometheus  to  offer  him 
the  empire  of  the  world  if  he  will  abandon  his  lofty  pride.  The 
hero  refuses  the  offer  (which  his  brother,  on  the  contrary, 
accepts),  and  he  thus  condemns  himself  to  isolation  and  to  moral 
torture,  tho  he  still  remains  "incapable  of  bowing  his  lofty 
soul."     Concerning  this  work,  Mr.  Wolff  remarks: 

"Have  we  not  here  the  idea  of  the  super- 
man which  Nietzsche  later  developed  in  his 
famous  book,  'Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra' ? 
The  dates  of  the  two  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  first  concept  of  this  idea  belongs  to  the 
Swiss  poet,  and  that  the  famous  German 
philosopher  was  the  plagiarist. 

"'Spring  upon  Olympus'  is  a  sort  of 
'Iliad'  minus  the  Trojan  War.  in  which  the 
gods  of  Olj'mpus  appear  with  all  their  virtues 
and  also  with  all  their  faults.  ...  As  cus- 
tomary with  Spitteler,  their  characters  are 
symbolic.  Apollo  representing  the  pure 
artist  and  Heracles  the  man  endowed  with 
strength  and  rea.son." 

SpittehT  has  likewise  composed  a  number 
of  romantic  ballads  and  a  delightful  collec- 
tion of  poems  known  as  "Butterflies."  His 
other  works  include  essays,  stories,  and  novels. 
Among  the  most  notable  of  his  essays  are 
the  two  entitled  "Parabl(>s  from  the  Literary 
Life"  and  "Smiling  Verities."  These  titles 
ai-e  rather  deceptive,  since  they  are  given  to 
"violent  and  ironical"  pamphlets,  dealing 
with  the  jealousy  among  men  of  letters  and 
the  p(>ttiness  of  literary  circles.  Among  his 
shorter  works  are  "The  Misogynists,"  a 
study  of  infant  psychology,  and  "Gustave," 
a  charming  idyl  culminating  in  the  ideal 
union  of  two  artistic  natures.  Maurice 
Wolff  reserves  his  highest  praise  for  the  two 
novels  entitled  "Lieutenant  Conrad"  and  "Imago."  Con- 
cerning lhes(>  he  writes: 

"The  fu-sl,  despite  its  titl(>,  is  a  simple  study  of  peasant  life 
in  a  small  t^anlon  of  German  Switzerland,  but  with  what  a 
nuister\'  of  true  realism  the  author  has  sketched  the  portraits 
of  the  two  chief  characters — the  egotistic  father,  jealous  of  his 
authority,  and  the  son,  respectful  but  conscious  always  of  those 
liowers  of  youth  within  him,  befor(>  which  his  father  must 
eventually  bow;  and  finally,  the  minor  characters,  the  heritors 
of  anci«-nt  ancestral  rivalries  and  village  jealousies. 

"The  thesis  of  'Imago'  is  very  original,  being  borrowed,  so 
Spitteler  declares,  from  recent  scientific  theories.  It  concerns 
the  ineffaceable  impn-ssion  left  upon  the  heart  and  the  brain 
of  a  man  by  the  first  woman  whom  he  has  ever  loved.  How- 
ever remote  the  r(>lations  which  he  once  bore  to  this  woman,  it 
is  she  who  has  determined  the  definite  intellectual  and  moral 
orientation  of  his  entire  existence.  Upon  this  rather  daring 
thesis,  the  author  has  constructed  a  work  which  while  some- 
times disconcertingly  haftling,  yet  has  a  singular  keenness  and 
force  of  thought." 

Carl  Spitteler  is  still  vigorous  and  fond  of  climbing  those 
Ixniutiful  mountains  of  his  native  land  of  which  he  has  given 
us  such  exquisite  pictures.  He  can  but  be  gratified  by  the 
honor  just  paid  him  by  the  Swedish  Academy,  and  yet  his 
essential  modesty  is  revealed  in  the  lines  in  which  he  says: 
"How  1  should  like  to  see  celebrated,  not  the  jubilee  of  a  writer's 
eightieth  birthday,  but  the  jubilee  of  a  fine  work,  whatever  the 
age  of  its  author!" 
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"POISONING"  THE   CHINESE 


WHILK  TRYING  TO  AFFORD  fuU  protection  to  theii- 
own  citizens,  this  <'ountry,  Oreat  Britain,  and  Japan 
arc  shipi)in^  tons  of  opiiitn  (o  China,  and  engaging,  it 
is  charged  by  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  in  the  "greatest 
poisoning  ease  in  the  history  of  crime."  For  generations  opium 
has  been  China's  curse,  but  in  a  happy  hour  of  realization  she 
passed  laws  prohibiting  the  ^owth  and  use  of  the  popp,y  within 
her  borders,  and  set  about  to  cure  her  "sleeping  sickness." 
Conditions  improved  after  the  edict,  but  there  are  evidences 
to-day,  we  are  informed  by  missionaries,  travelers,  and  newspaper 
correspondents,  that  the  situation  is  especially  alarming;  latest 
statistics,  say  writers  on  the  subject,  show  that  the  deadly  habit 
of  drug- taking  is  once  more  on  the  increase.  For  this  "inter- 
national scandal,"  as  it  is  described  by  one  wrathful  critic, 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  (he  Tnited  States  are  held  responsible 
in  the  order  named.  Christian  leaders  protest  that  self-seeking 
traders  undo  much  of  the  good  accomplished  hy  missionaries. 
That  there  is  good  reason  for  alarm  is  seen  in  customs  records  of 
this  country,  which,  according  to  press  reports,  show  that 
within  the  short  period  of  five  months  enough  morphin  and  opium 
were  shipped  from  the  one  port  of  Seattle  to  give  a  dose  to  each 
of  the  400.000.000  men.  women,  and  children  of  China.  This 
and  other  revelations  have  united  the  religious  press  to  support 
the  Jones-Miller  Bill  (now  pending  in  Congress),  to  make  unlaw- 
ful the  exportation  of  morphin,  teroin,  and  other  derivatives  of 
opium.  The  bill,  if  passed,  may  lead  other  countries  to  do 
likewise,  as  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  request 
all  foreign  governments  to  communicate  through  the  diplomatic 
channels  copies  of  the  laws  in  their  respective  countries  which 
jjrohibit  the  exportation  of  derivatives  of  opium.  "Having 
recently  seen  the  growing  trade  that  enters  China  from  our 
western  nations,  and  having  talked  with  leaders  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  writes  A.  B.  Parson  to  The  Liring  Church  (Episcopal), 
' '  I  feel  that  this  matter  has  a  very  close  bearing  on  Chinese  wel- 
fare. It  is  strange  that  after  China  herself  wth  one  blow  did 
away  with  the  growing  of  the  poppy  and  the  trade  in  opium,  it 
was  left  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  revive  this 
iniquitous  traffic."  Restriction  of  the  traffic,  says  The  Conliiienl 
(Presbyterian),  voicing  a  general  opinion,  "is  of  immediate  im- 
portance as  a  hindrance  to  the  contemptible  Japanese  exploita- 
tion of  China's  increasing  morphin  habit,  for  much  of  the  drng 
sold  so  lavishly  by  Japanese  dealers  in  Cliitui  is  drawn  from  tlu; 
I  nited  States  or  is  bought  in  Britain  and  shippe  J  by  way  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Every  business  which,  hke  the  liquor  business, 
makes  its  money  by  killing  bodies  and  souls  of  men  and  women 
nuide  in  God's  image  is  fated  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  social  justice 
of  th(!  American  citizenshij)."  Two  questions,  says  The  Baplisl, 
are  involved  in  the  stoi)page  of  tht;  traffic: 

"The  first  is  a  business  matter.  Newspapers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  stating  that  the  preservation  of  our  commerce  with 
China  is  directly  involved.  There  is  also  a  moral  question. 
The  very  life  of  China  is  threatened  by  this  traffic,  which  has 
been  forced  upon  her  by  Japan,  the  Unit(>d  States,  and  Great 
Britain.  While  in  America  there  ar(^  some  4,000.000  drug 
addicts,  there  are  in  (/hina  more  than  60,000,000 

"The  United  States,  for  its  own  sake,  must  get  heartily  and 
effectively  into  this  antinarcotics  campaign.  Even  more  should 
it  play  fair  with  China.  It  will  be  to  our  everlasting  disgrace  if 
Christian  nations  either  themselves  promote,  or  allow  other 
nations  to  foster,  such  a  tremendous  evil." 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee  of  (he  House  Ways  and 


Means  Committee,  William  F.  McKibben,  secretary  of  the 
China  Club  in  Seattle,  said,  according  to  press  report,  that 
Japan  is  securing  these  drugs  for  distribution  in  China  as  Amer- 
ican products,  and  that  because  of  this  "our  American  prestige 
in  China  is  extremely  jeopardized."  He  urged  that  we  "shut 
off  all  American  participation  in  this  crime,  so  that  it  will  be 
known  in  China,  where  we  have  vast  commercial  interests,  that 
America  has  no  commerce  in  this  business."  As  things  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  comments, 
"Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  simply  accessories  to 
the  crime  of  Japan."     As  this  paper  vaews  the  matter — 

"It  may  not  be  pos.sible  for  the  United  States  Government  or 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  prevent  the  export  of 
drugs  from  Japan  to  China,  but  it  is  possible  for  these  govern- 
ments to  make  certain  that  there  shall  be  no  participation  on  the 
part  of  their  nationals,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  an  entirely 
immoral  traffic.  Measures  to  this  end  ought  to  be  taken  at  the 
very  earliest  moment  possible,  in  both  countries." 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  emphasized  by  Edmund 
B.  Chaffee,  who  writes  in  The  Freeman  that  "in  China  to-day 
more  people  are  addicted  to  opium  than  can  read  or  write." 
The  charge  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  mainly  responsible 
can  not  be  maintained,  he  holds,  since  "from"  the  days  of  the 
Empire  till  to-day  it  has  constantly  fought  this  gigantic  evil." 
It  has  persistently  tried  to  make  agreements  with  the  Powers 
to  keep  out  the  drug,  and  has  gone  to  the  length  of  makjng 
use  of  opium  a  capital  offense.  In  January,  1919,  says  the 
wTiter  further,  $20,000,000  worth  of  opium  was  publicly  burned 
in  Shanghai.  Yet  such  measures  seem  to  avail  little  or  nothing. 
Trafficking  in  opium  is  exceedingly  profitable,  and  "that  is  why 
the  great  Powers  of  the  world  have  prevented  China  from 
stamping  out  this  trade."     But,  he  explains, 

'  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Great  Powers  are  themselves 
^•owing  opium  and  forcing  it  on  China;  the  truth  is  that  this  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  citizens  of  these  countries;  and  their 
profits  are  so  vast  that  a  powerful  'ring'  has  been  created  which 
can  influence  legislation,  bribe  officials,  and  use  the  machinery 
of  government  to  further  the  traffic.  The  business  in  opium  is  a 
vested  interest.  The  opium  'farmer'  in  Hongkong  and  Singa- 
pore pays  a  royalty  of  $'2,000,000  per  year  for  the  definite  privilege 
of  converting  every  day  five  chests  of  raw  opium  into  prepared 
opium.  It  is  easy  to  figure  his  cost,  on  the  basis  of  the  royalty 
plus  the  cost  of  the  material  and  its  conversion  into  prepared 
opium.  His  legitimate  income  is  the  amount  he  derives  from  his 
sales.  But  this  has  never  equaled  even  the  amount  of  the 
royalty  paid  by  the  'farmer,'  yet  the  contract  is  eagerly  renewed 
year  after  year.  Where,  then,  does  the  profit  come  from?  It 
comes  from  the  illegitimate  side  of  the  business,  for  the  'farmer' 
deals  in  morphin  and  the  profits  from  this  are  so  great  that 
customs  men  can  be  bought  and  occasional  fines  paid,  and  still 
there  remains  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  profit." 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  ])ut  an  end  lo  this  "soul-destroying 
evil'".'  The  writer  suggests  that  there  be  plenty  of  publicity, 
that  there  be  government  control  of  the  manufacture  of  opium 
by-products,  that  no  exportation  be  allowed  to  any  country 
whose  laws  do  not  guarantee  that  the  use  of  the  drug  will  not  be 
abused,  and  that  there  be  an  "International  Opium  Board  to 
find  out  the  measure  of  the  world's  need  of  the  drug  and  to  aim 
at  limiting  the  world's  production  to  meet  that  amount  and  no 
more."  Whether  these  suggestions  be  acceptable  or  not,  he 
believes  it  is  necessary  at  least  "that  the  American  public  should 
know  that  indirectly  it  is  at  present  a  consenting  party  to  the 
steady  debauching  of  the  Chinese  people." 
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THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  IN   JAPAN 

JAPAN  SEEMS  EVER  HOSPITABLE  to  new  ideas,  and, 
tho  it  is  only  a  score  years  old,  the  eonstruetive  work  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Nippon  is,  we  are  told,  already  beginning 
to  show  some  very  interesting  and  far-reaehing  results,  particu- 
larly in  breaking  down  social  barriers  between  the  sexes.  Japanese 
women  have  been  quick  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  cooperative 
help,  and  through  the  guidance  of  the  Association  are  gradually' 
merging  into  the  larger  life  of  the  community  anrl  learning  to 
take  on  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities long  ago  shouldered 
by  their  Western  sisters. 
In  addition  to  t  he  usual  mat- 
ters which  come  under  th(^ 
Association's  attention,  the 
Japanese  women  are  attack- 
ing the  emigration  and  hous- 
ing problems,  giving  physical 
instruction,  training  mem- 
l)ers  in  the  social  arts,  and 
undertaking  community  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  keep  the 
families  together  and  afford 
all  healthy  amusement.  In 
connection  with  the  national 
work,  writes  K.  (Jertrude 
lieasley  in  'fhe  Far  Kasl 
(Tokyo),  twenty-nine  stu- 
dent associations  have  been 
organized,  mostly  in  coinu'c- 
tion  with  mission  schools. 
Nearly  4,000  of  the  O.OOO 
members  are  students,  wiio 
have  organized  committees 
on  membership,  recreational 
activities,  religious  work,  and 
social  service.  Worthy  to 
be  noted  is  that  "  most  of 
these  student  associations 
are  supporting,  or  helping 
to  support,  various  Sunday- 
schools;  some  sending  funds 
to  orphanages,  visiting  and 
lending  aid  at  hospital.-:  and 
giving  special  help  l(t  the 
poor  at  Christmas."  Thr 
Association    has    an    ofli<'ial 

|)ul)lication --77/»'  Yiinitii  Winiicn  of  Jdftan-  edited  liy  ruilive 
women  "who  nvo  einpiiasi/.ing  the  Chrisliaii  faith  in  .lapan." 
Its  features  include  "  Bil)le  studies  ami  an  Knglish  page,  in 
addition  to  the  monlhl.s'  reports,  stories  of  ilic  life  (if  sainted 
women  of  the  ("hurch,  or  of  nu)nks,  sudi  as  the  silent  Trappist 
brethren  of  llokkaitio,  and,  lastly,  literary  arlirlts."  in  regard 
to  what  is  being  accomplished  we  are  told  thai 

"The  Kobe  Y.  W.  < '.  \.  is  doing  a  \ery  unusual  work  in 
conne<'tion  with  the  emigration  probhin.  .\n  arrangement 
has  been  mad»<  with  the  (iovernment  whereby  every  Japane.se 
woman  sailing  from  Kob<^  as  an  emigrant  must  present  to  the 
authorities  evidenc»»  of  s|)ending  at  least  three  hours  at  the 
Kobe  Y.  W.  i\  A.  in  learning  foreign  customs.  Many  spend 
mu(di  mor(»  time  than  this  in  a  study  of  the  customs  of  the 
country  t(»  which  they  are  going,  but  the  three  hours  are  especially 
recjuired,  in  which  time  the.se  women  are  shown  a  foreign  bath, 
a  diinng-room  and  kitchen,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
make  use  of  the  new  facilities.  Some  of  this  work  is  being  done  in 
Yokohama  also,  where  tlu'  workers  me»>t  the  girls  and  have  a  talk 
with  them  before  tlu'y  sail  for  their  new  homes  in  the  West. 
.  .  .  .\mong  their  practical  and  helpful  courses  are  those  gi\'en 
in  t y[)(>writing  ami  shorthand  for  girls  who  e\pect  lo  enter  some 


form  of  business,  including  business  ethics  and  English  classes 
for  business  girls.  There  are  \4siting  nurses  sent  out  by  the 
Tokyo  Association  in  Oji  who  are  doing  a  valuable  work  for 
those  who  need  physical  aid.  Travelers-aid  workers  are  sent 
out  to  be  of  service  to  strangers  entering  Tokyo  by  the  various 
railway-stations  who  often  find  it  difficult  tf)  find  their  way  about 
the  big  city." 

Community  work  is  undertaken  in  a  serious  way,  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  center  foi-  a  variety  of  .social  activities  for 
working  girls: 

"One  of  the  most  typically  social  of  these  activities  is  that 

of  the  family  parties  where 
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A    SOCIAL    DEPART 
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not  only  the  young  men  and 
women  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  socially, 
as  many  of  them  who  have 
studied  abroad  are  accus- 
tomed to  do,  but  where 
•Japanese  husbands  and  wives 
may  jointly  participate. 
This  is  a  real  social  depar- 
tmv.  These  family  parties, 
wlien^  father,  mother,  and 
children  meet  for  retTea- 
lional  and  social  inter- 
course, are  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Household 
K<'onomics  Depai'tment,  and 
the^■  have  become  so  popu- 
lar that  it  is  often  difticull 
to  tak«>  care  of  the  large 
grou|)s.  These  groups,  often 
including  more  than  fift.v 
.lapanese,  together  with  for- 
eign guests  and  secretaries. 
Irom  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  well 
as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  nu'el 
frequently  aiul  after  being 
serv«'d  a  simple  foreign  din- 
ner by  the  Household  De- 
partment participate  in  the 
games  or  join  in  the  conver- 
sation or  singing. 

"As  a  community  house 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  fre- 
quently rendered  assistance 
to  alumnae  associations,  mis- 
sion meetings,  ministerial 
associations,  and  primar\ 
teachers'  organizations,  the 
latter"  being  especially  an.\- 
ious  to  ha\e  their  meeting 
at  the  Association  lu'ad- 
quarters  in  order  that  they 
nughl  ha\e  an  opportunit\ 
lo  obser\e  a  demonstration 
of  foreign  cooking  and  ser\  - 
ing  and  al.so  to  learn  something  of  foreign  customs  in  enter- 
taining. Here,  al.so,  .lai)anese  mothers,  who  are  inten-sted  in 
the  eour.se  given  this  year  in  the  making  of  babies'  and  young 
children's  clothes  after  foreign  fashion,  meet  for  this  work, 
and  often  while  they  .sew  they  listen, to  quiet  talks  on  the  nour- 
ishing and  care  of  babies. 

"Man\  .)ai)an»>se  girls  einjiloyed  in  th(>  shops  and  offices  find 
tlu>  Y.  \V.  C.  .\.  cottage  at  Kanuikura,  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  a  source  of  great  recreation  and  pleasure.  The  Tokyo 
Association  has  made  it  |)ossible  for  these  girls  to  have  an 
ocrasional  week-«nd  at  this  cottage,  from  which  they  return 
refreshed  in  both  body  and  mind  and  better  able  to  do  their  work. 
Last  year  this  cottage  gave  hospitality  lo  over  L>Ot)  gu'ls  during 
the  summer  at  a  nominal  fee.  The  entire  idea  holds  great 
jiromise  for  girls  who»  find  themselves  in  the  ottices  iluriiig  the 
extreme  summer  heat   which   Tokyo  annually   e.\perien«'es. 

"Thus,  the  work  of  the  ^  .  W  .  C.  .\.,  not  oidy  in  Tokyo,  but 
in  Japan  as  a  whole,  is  beginning  lo  show  some  Ncry  interesting 
and    far-reaching    results. 

'The  prime  object  of  this  work  as  exi)rest  h\  one  of  tike 
secretaries  is  to  bring  tlu>  Christian  message,  l)Ut  out  of  this 
nu'ssage  al.so  the  ,lapanest>  h>ad»'rs  in  cooperation  with  foreign 
secretaries  are  working  out  the  Christian  philo.sophy  in  terms 
of  social  ser\  ice." 


I  RE    IN    TOKYO. 

he  \ .  \\   C.  A    tamily  parties. 
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CITY    CONTROL   OF   DANCE-HALLS 

DANCING,  perhaps  the  oldest  form  of  recreation,  is, 
in  certain  forms,  a  recognized  diversion  for  old  and 
young;  but,  unsupervised  in  promiscuous  public 
gatherings,  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  America's  gravest  problems. 
This  verdict,  we  are  told  by  an  investigator,  is  borne  out  by  the 
various  reports  of  \-ice  commissions.  Senate  investigations,  and 
city  recreation  surveys.  The  government  campaign  against 
social  diseases  "led  again  and  again  to  the  unregulated  dance- 
hall  as  a  source  of  dan- 
ger." To  combat  the 
"growing  menace"  of 
the  dance-hall,  many 
cities  are  gi^'ing  a  trial 
to  various  forms  of  mu- 
nicipal control.  Before, 
however,  this  remedy 
can  be  indorsed,  writers 
John  J.  Phelan  in  The 
Survey  (New  York), 
"we  must  divorce  its 
management  from  po- 
litical control,  install  a 
larger  and  more  efficient 
force  of  supervisors,  and 
restrain  '  jazz '  orches- 
tras and  promoters  from 
inoculating  a  promiscu- 
ous assemblage  with 
their  poisonous  virus." 
In  a  study  extending 
over  two  years,  400  let- 
ters were  sent  to  city 
clerks  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  180  replies 
were  received.  Of  this 
number,  says  the  writer, 
only    147   reported   the 

existence  of  a  city  ordinance  on  dance-hall  regulation,  and  102 
report  that  dance-halls  are  inspected  by  State  and  city  officials. 
In  57  of  them  only  is  there  provision  for  control  by  specially 
appointed  officials. 

Th(!  methods  of  control  and  supervision  vary.  Colorado 
Springs,  for  instance,  has  women  inspectors.  Cleveland  has  an 
inspector  with  forty  men  deputies  and  two  women  chaperons. 
In  Dayton  and  Indianapolis  the  policewomen  exercise  careful 


supervision.  The  Recreation  Commission  of  Detroit,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sj'stem  of  enforcement  and  supervision,  has  a  filing 
system  gi\ing  the  personal  history  of  all  managers  of  com- 
mercial recreation.  In  Boston  the  dances  are  controlled  by  the 
Licensing  Board,  while  in  Dallas  a  censor  of  dance-halls  co- 
operates with  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Commissioners.  Duluth 
has  both  police  officers  and  dance-hall  matrons  to  enforce  the 
law.     In  some  cities  certain  steps  and  dances  are  prohibited. 

As    a    result    of  investigations    covering  600    cities    in  the 
United   States,   the  writer  offers   these   suggestions  for  dance- 
hall  regulations: 


THE    Y.  W.  C.  A.  IS   HELPING  TO   MOLD   THE  JAPAN  OF   TO-MORROW 
Graduating  class  of  the  Tokyo  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Neighborhood  House  kindergarten. 


"The  creation  of  a 
imiform  minimum  -  age 
law,  by  which  children 
would  remain  minors 
until  the  age  of  eighteen. 
"The  necessity  of  a 
license  fee.     . 

"More  definite  and 
direct  control  by  a  city 
department  of  ventila- 
tion, sanitation,  light- 
ing, toilets,  and  dress- 
ing-rooms. 

"A  uniform  closing 
hour.  Public  dance- 
halls  shoidd  not  keep 
open  after  11  p..m. 

' '  Continued  \agilance 
as  to  possible  sale  of 
liquor. 

"Censorship.     Every 
city     should    have    an 
irspector    of     dance- 
halls  connected  with  the 
board  of  public  welfare. 
Policewomen  should  be 
appointed    who    should 
have    official    status   as 
regular    police    officers. 
Inspectors     should     be 
paid  a  sufficient  salary 
and  be  held  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of 
all  ordinances  concern- 
ing dance-halls.    Every 
dance-hall  should  have  a  poheeworian  and  dance-hall  matron  in 
attendance  during  the  entire  even  ng,  and  their   services  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  management. 

"The  owner  of  the  building  as  well  as  the  manager  and 
promoter  should  be  held  responsi'  le  for  any  possible  misconduct, 
and  forfeiture  of  the  license  should  take  place  after  two  offences. 
Pass-out  checks  should  not  be  allowed.  Young  boys  and 
girls  with  sportive  tendencies  should  be  reported  to  parents 
and,  if  advice  is  unheeded,  dealt  with  by  the  proper  public 
agencies." 
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"I  m  ready  to  serve  you  today 
In  the  true  Constitutional  way 
I'll  build  up  each  party  who  wants  to  be  hearty 
And  that's  civil  service,  I'll  say!" 


1 


:  1 


Ready  to  serve 

Are  you  as  ready  to  have  us  serve  you  as  we  are 
to  serve? 

The  biggest  part  of  the  so-called  "servant  question" 
is  often  the  mistress  question.  Do  you  make  the  most 
of  all  the  good  service  right  at  your  command? 

Here  is  the  whole  big,  experienced  Campbell's 
Soups  organization  with  the  famous  Campbell's 
kitchens  engaged  in  preparing  soups  of  exceptional 
quality  and  food  value  for  your  home  table.  Do  you 
give  yourself  the  full  benefit? 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup  made  from  the  pure 
juice  of  selected  red-ripe  tomatoes  and  other  nutritious 
ingredients,  cannot  be  excelled  for  purity  and  flavor. 
It  is  appetizing,  nourishing,  relished  by  all,  good  for 
any  meals  any  day  in  the  year.  Do  you  enjoy  this 
delicious  soup  as  often  as  you  might? 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


T  T  is  an  easy  belief  that  inanimate  things 
■'-  partake  of  the  emotions  they  serve  to 
create,  and  Mrs.  Coates  has  beautifully 
exprest  the  thought  in  this  poem  from 
Scribner's.  We  like  the  thought  of  rer-i- 
proeity  exprest  in  the  final  stanza: 

THE  VIOLIN 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

He  gave  me  all,  and  then  he  laid  me  by. 

Straining  my  strings  to  breaking,  with  liis  pain, 
He  voiced  an  anguisli,  tlirough  my  wailing  cry, 

Never  to  speak  again ! 

He  prest  his  cheek  against  me,  and  he  wept — 
Had  we  been  glad  together  overmuch? 

Kmotions  that  \vitliin  me  deep  had  slept 
drew  vibrant  at  IvLs  touch, 

And  I,  who  could  not  ask  whence  sprung  his  sorrow 
Responsive  to  a  grief  I  might  not  know, 

S()l)bed  as  the  infant,  tliat  each  mood  doth  borrow, 
Sobs  for  the  mother's  wo. 

Wild  grew  my  voice  and  stormy  with  Ills  pas.sion. 

Lifted  at  last  unto  a  tragic  might; 
Then  swift  it  changed,  in  sad  and  subtile  fa.shion. 

To  pathos  infinite, 

Swooning  away,  beneath  liis  faltering  fingers. 
Till  the  grieved  plaints  seemed  echoless  to  die: 

When,  calm,  he  rose,  and  with  a  touch  that  lingers, 
Laid  me  forever  by: 

Forever!     Ah,  lie  ct)rnes  no  more — my  lover! 

And  all  my  spirit  wrapt  in  tranceUke  sleep. 
Darkling  1  dream  that  such  a  night  doth  cover 

His  grieC  with  hush  as  deep. 

American  slang  is  usually  overdone 
wlien  it  is  introduced  in  literature,  com- 
plains iVir.  Robert  C.  Benchley,  of  the  New 
York  World,  but  he  finds  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  John  V.  A.  Weaver,  whose 
poems  "  In  American"  have  been  published 
by  Knopf.  The  Tribune  prints  this  one, 
which  brings  to  mind  a  sight  familiar  to 
many  travelers  by  the  elevated: 

"THE  PIGEON -SCARER" 
By  John  V.  A.  Weaver 

Every  momin'  I  useta  watch  and  wonder, 

While  all  them  pigeons  was  flyin'  around  his 
head. 

What  was  he  doin'  willi  that,  now,  fl.shin'-pole, 
Funny  and  blackUke,  and  the  sky  all  red. 

After  a  while  I  thought  he  must  be  crazy: 

Didn't  he  know  they  don't  catch  birds  that  way? 

Hut  still  he  done  it,  and  1  finely  goes 

Inta  the  bird-store,  and  i  asts  'em,  "Say, 

That  dizzy  gink  there,  'way  up  on  the  roof, 
W'hat  is  he  doin' — what's  he  tryin'  to  prove?" 

They  says  he  was  a  reg'lar  pigeon-scarer. 
And  has  to  keep  them  i)igeons  on  the  move. 

A  pigeon  is  a  lazy  thing,  you  .see; 

They  like  to  set  aroimd  and  hate  to  fly; 
But  if  you  let  'em,  then  they  clean  forget 

How  flyin'  is,  and  so  get  sick,  and  die. 

Now,  ain't  that  funny?     But  I  got  to  thinkin' 
How  Life  is  like  that ;  and,  you  know,  it  seems 

Troubles  and  things  like  those  is  pigeon-scarers, 
And  pigeons  is  your  .soul,  or  elset  your  dreams. 

If  everything  goes  right,  they  get  all  lazy, 

And  fat,  and  crawl  around  all  weak  and  slack ; 

So  then  old  pigeon-scarer  comes  along. 
And  pokes  'em  up.    And  all  the  stren'th  comes 
back 


Inta  your  dream-wings  or  your  soul-wings- — see? — 
And — Whish! — they  leave  the  lazy  parts  of  you 

Down  on  the  ground,  and  up,  'way  up,  they  go, 
I'p  where  it's  clean,  and  beautiful,  and  blue. 

But  here's  the  sad  part,  when  you  come  to  think: 
They  sneak  back  to  the  place  he  chased   'em 
from; 

Always  they  get  back  to  the  lazy  way.s — 
Always  tlie  pigeon-.scarer  has  to  come. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  we  recall,  was  taken 
to  task  in  the  House  of  Commons  because 
he  did  not  tune  his  lyre  to  the  Great  War's 
clangors.  The  poet,  as  we  see  below  from 
The  Westminster  Gazette,  is  not  to  be  left,  in 
England  at  least,  to  "meditations,  fancy 
free."  Whether  they  will  have  Mr. 
Bridges's  independence  of  mind  we  shall 
see: 

TO   CERTAIN   LIVING    POETS 
By  Herbert  E.  Palmer 

Where  are  your  tongues,  unvalorous  bard.s — - 
BUnd  throngs  of  provident  minstrelsie — 

Who  'mid  the  ordure  and  the  shards 
Are  singing  of  the  linden-tree! 

Of  cherry-blossom  and  the  spring. 
And  merry  birds  that  wake  the  day. 

The  russet  tree-tops  shimmering 
About  the  shining  fields  of  May. 

For  who  shall  see  the  cherry-flower? 

And  who  the  glade  in  emerald  drest? 
And  who  the  chestnut  blossom  dower 

With  chiseled  snow  the  woodland's  breast? 

You  sing  as  if  revolving  Earth 

Mingled  no  warning  in  her  roar. 
Nor  heed  the  breaking  strings  of  mirth. 

The  darkness  groping  at  the  door. 

Have  you  no  eyes  to  see;   no  ears 

To  penetrate,  this  crusted  gloom? 
Heaven  hath  withheld  the  ruining  spears 

And  wiUed  a  fairer  Earth  to  bloom. 

And  some  have  stirred  the  springing  sod 
Where  no  profaning  foot  should  press. 

And  turned  the  smoking  fields  of  God 
Into  a  scentless  wilderness. 

Come  down,  bright  streams  of  Heavenly  Are, 
Ascend,  ye  conquering  fiames  of  Hell; 

The  song  is  withered  from  the  lyre : 

Forge  trumpet-flange  and  clarion  bell. 

Some  may  pray  for  a  soul  above  lumber, 
but  if  lum.ber  gets  into  one's  soul,  as  it 
obviously  has  with  this  one,  who  utters 
his  thoughts  in  the  London  Punch,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  "gets  you  that  way, "  as  the 
incorrigible  "American"  might  put  it: 

LUMBER 

By  C.  F.  S. 

If  I'd  got  to  choose  alone 
One  of  all  the  freights  I've  known — 
All  my  cargoes  live  and  dead. 
Bacon  pigs  and  pigs  of  lead. 
Cattle,  copra,  rice,  and  rails. 
Pilgrims,  cooUcs,  nitrates,  nails, 
Lima  beans  and  China  tea — 
What  do  you  think  my  pick  would  be? 

If  I'd  got  to  name  the  best- 
Take  just  one  and  leave  the  rest 
Out  of  all  the  ports  I've  known — 
Coral  beaches  white  as  bone, 


All  the  hot  lands  and  the  cold, 
Nights  of  stars  and  moons  Like  gold. 
Tropic  smells  and  Spanish  wine, 
Wiiispering  palm  and  singing  pine. 
All  the  isles  of  all  the  sea — 
Where  do  you  think  I'd  want  to  be? 

Loading  lumber  long  ago 
In  a  ship  I  used  to  know. 
With  the  bow-ports  open  wide 
In  her  stained  and  rusted  .side. 
And  the  saws  a-screaming  shrill 
At  the  Steveston  lumber-mill ; 
Where  the  Fraser  floods  and  flows 
Green  and  cold  with  melting  snows. 
And  the  tow-boats'  wailing  din. 
As  the  boom-s  come  crawUng  in, 
Fills  the  echoing  creeks  with  sound. 
And  there's  sawdust  aU  around. 
Deep  and  soft  like  drifted  snow ; 
Nowhere  much  a  man  can  go, 
Nothing  much  to  see  or  do, 
Moldiest  burg  you  ever  knew. 

'  But  I'd  give  the  years  between — 

All  I've  done  and  all  I've  seen. 
All  the  fooling  and  the  fun. 
All  the  chances  lost  and  won, 
AU  the  good  times  and  the  bad. 
All  the  memories  sweet  and  .sad. 
Far  and  near,  by  shore  and  sea, 
1  would  give  them  all  to  be 
Loading  lumber  years  ago 
With  the  lads  I  used  to  know — 
Loading  lumber  aU  day  long 
Stacks  of  scented  deals  among — 
Loading  lumber  at  the  mill 
Till  the  screaming  saws  were  still 
And  the  rose-red  sunset  died 
From  the  mountains  and  the  tide. 
Till  the  darkness  brought  the  stars 
And  the  wind's  song  in  the  spars 
Of  that  ship  I  used  to  know — 
Loading  lumber,  long  ago. 

It  may  be  Keats,  tho  it's  more  likely 
Shelley,  if  it  needs  to  be  any  particular 
poet  identified  by  the  lines.  Miss  Millay 
loves  to  mystify  while  she  allures,  as  .she 
does  in  this  poem  in  The  New  Republic: 

TO  A  POET  THAT  DIED  YOUNG 

By  Edna  .St.  Vincent  Millay 

Minstrel,  what  have  you  to  do 
With  this  man  that  after  you. 
Sharing  not  your  happy  fate. 
Sat  as  England's  Laureate?  , 

Vainly  in  these  iron  days 
Strives  the  poet  in  your  praise. 
Minstrel,  by  whose  .singing  side 
Beauty  walked,  imtil  you  died. 

Still,  tho  none  should  hark  again. 
Drones  the  blue-fly  in  the  pane. 
Thickly  crusts  the  blackest  moss. 
Blows  the  rose  its  musk  across. 
Floats  the  boat  that  is  forgot 
None  the  less  to  Camelot. 

Many  a  bard's  tmtimely  death 
.  Lends  unto  his  verses  breath ; 
Here's  a  ijong  was  never  sung : 
Growing  old  is  dying  yoimg. 
Minstrel,  what  is  this  to  you: 
That  a  man  you  never  knew, 
When  your  grave  was  far  and  green. 
Sat  and  gossiped  with  a  queen? 

Thalia  knows  how  rare  a  thing 
Is  it,  to  grow  old  and  sing. 
When  the  brown  and  tepid  tide 
Closes  in  on  every  side; 
Who  shall  say  if  Shelley's  gold 
Had  withstood  it  to  grow  old? 
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Underwood  Standard  Typewriter 

Puts  It  On  Your  Desk 


UNDERWOOD 

Standard   Typewriter 

Rebuilt  like  new.  Every  typewriter 
is  factory  rebuilt  by  typewriter  ex- 
perts. New  enamel— new  nickeling- 
new  lettering— new  platen-new  key 
rings— new  parts  wherever  needed- 
making  it  impossible  for  you  to  tell 
it  from  a  brand  new  Underwood. 
An  up-to-date  machine  with  two  color 
ribbon,  hack  spacer,  stencil  device,  auto- 
matic ribbon  reverse,  tabulator,  etc.  In 
addition,  we  furnish  FREE,  waterproof 
cover  and  a  special  Touch  Typewriter 
Instruction  Book.  You  can  learn  to  operate 
the  Underwood  in  one  day. 


Direct  from  factory  to  you 

Yes,  only  $3.00  brings  you  this  genuine 
Typorium  Rebuilt  Standard  Visible 
Writing  Underwood  direct  from  our 
factory,  and  then  only  small  monthly 
payments  while  you  are  using  it  makes 
it  yours;  or,  if  convenient  pay  cash. 
Either  way,  there  is  a  big,  very  much 
worth  while  saving,  too.  Genuine  new 
Underwood  parts  wherever  the  wear 
comes— genuine  standard  four  row, 
single  shift  key  board-thoroughly 
tested-guaranteed  for  5  years. 

Easy  Payments 

You  don't  even  have  to  scrimp  and  save 
to  pay  cash.  Instead,  you  pay  only  a 
little  each  month  in  amounts  so  con- 


veniently small  that  you  will  hardly 
notice  them,  while  all  the  time  you  are 
paying,  you  will  be  enjoying  the  use  of 
and  the  profits  from  the  machine. 

1 0  Days'  Free  Trial 

Remember,  you  don't  even  have  to  buy 
the  machine  until  you  get  it  and  have 
used  it  on  10  days'  free  trial  so  that  you 
can  see  for  yourself  how  new  it  is  and 
how  well  it  writes.  You  must  be  satis- 
fied  or  else  the  entire  transaction  will 
not  cost  you  a  single  penny. 


Typewriter  Emporium 

Rtbuilders  of  Underwood  Typewriters  Since  1892 
Montrose  and  Ravenswood  Aves.,  Chicago 


All  ihipmrnLi  made  direct  to  you  from  out  big  modem 

factory  {skoum  above)— the  largest  rypeu^nier  rebuilding 

plant  m  the  world 


Use  Coupon  11^^ 

Now  is  the  time  when  every 
dollar  saved  counts.  Let  us  save 
you  many  dollars.  Don't  de- 
lay. Get  this  wonderful  easy 
payment  bargain  offer  now,  so 
you  can  send  for  and  be  sure 
of  getting  your  Underwood 
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THE   REORGANIZATION   OF   CONGRESS 


WE  HAVE  A  NEW  PRESIDENT,  and  in  general  we 
know  what  he  means  to  accomplish.  But  we  have 
also  a  new  Congress,  whose  intentions  we  shall  be 
unable  to  guess  at  until  we  have  had  time  to  look  into  the 
make-up  of  its  committees.  As  Mr.  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley 
reminds  us  in  "The  New  Civics":  "The  committees  are  the 
center  and  life  of  Congress,  doing  the  larger  part  of  the  work 
in  framing  important  bills,  in  investigating  subjects  before  either 
house,  and  in  concentrating  discussion  on  the  most  important 
measures." 

You  appreciate  what  this  implies.  To  make  out  the  inten- 
tions of  a  new  Congress,  you  must  get  behind  the  scenes;  tho, 
outwardly,  any  new  Congress  seems  enough  like  its  predecessor. 
It  is  chosen  in  the  same  way,  organized  in  the  same  way.  Says 
Mr.  Ashley:  "The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
two  houses.  The  members  of  the  Senate,  or  upper  house,  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  States,  whereas  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  nation, 
from  districts  of  nearly  equal  population.  The  term  of  office 
of  Senators  is  six  years,  one-third  of  them  retiring  every  two 
years,  thus  making  the  Senate  a  continuous  body.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  for  a  period  of 
two  years."  Accordingly,  "once  in  two  years,  when  one  House 
of  Representatives  gives  place  to  a  new  house,  we  have  a  new 
Congress." 

We  know  beforehand  who  will  preside  over  the  Senate.  "The 
presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  Presently  we  learn  who  is  to  pre- 
side over  the  lower  house.  "The  Speaker,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House,  is  a  member  of  the  body,  and,  altho  not  the  "power- 
ful official  he  was  before  the  insurgent  movement  in  1909,  is  still 
an  influential  leader."  In  "American  Government  and  Politics," 
Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard  tells  us  that  "it  is  in  the  party  caucus 
before  the  opening  of  each  Congress  that  the  majority  in  the 
House  chooses  the  Speaker  and  the  minority  decides  upon'its 
leader,  whom  it  formally  presents  as  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
knowing  full  well  that  he  can  not  be  elected.  It  is  in  the 
caucus  that  the  majority  decides  whether  it  will  adopt  the  rules 
of  the  preceding  Congress  or  modify  them." 

All  this  is  entirely  constitutional.  Says  Mr.  A.shley:  "Each 
House  controls  its  own  organization,  being  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  to  make  its  own  rules,  elect  its  own  officers,  decide 
who  ar(>  elected  members  in  case  of  dispute,  punish  members  for 
disorderly  conduct,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  a  quorum  to 
do  business." 

Many  a  new  member  has  taken  his  seat  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, but  the  usual  experience  is  not  that;  it  is  an  eager,  burn- 
ing desire  to  get  on  an  important  committee  or,  better  yet,  on 
several.     For  there,  as  a  rule,  the  real  work  is  done.     Why? 

Because  Congress  is  too  overburdened  to  transact  business 
otherwise.  Even  the  Senate  depends  largely  on  committees, 
wliile,  as  Mr.  Ashley  reminds  us,  "the  lower  branch  of  Congress, 
called  th(!  House  of  Repnssentatives,  is  composed  of  nearly  450 
members."  Naturally,  "many  more  bills  are  introduced  in  tho 
House  than  in  the  Senate,  because  there  are  many  more  members 
who  have  favorite  interests."  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
thrashing  out  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  bill  at  length  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Discussion  there  must  be  brief,  so  "the  time  for 
the  consideration  of  measures  is  arranged  with  great  care  by 
the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules.  Debate  is  limited;  even  tho 
chairmen  of  the  committees  to  which  important  measures  are 


referred  content  themselves  with  comparatively  short  speeches. 
]\Iost  of  the  other  members  on  any  important  measure  are  limited 
to  speeches  of  ten,  five,  or  even  two  minutes,  if  indeed  they  have 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  all." 

That  hardly  matters,  as  the  fate  of  the  bill  has  already  been 
decided  behind  the  scenes,  where  most  bills  meet  their  fate. 
Committees  are  "the  whole  thing,"  practically.  Hence  the 
scramble  for  good  appointments. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  in  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  tells 
us  that  "the  most  important  standing  committees"  in  the  House 
"are  the  following:  Ways  and  Means;  Appropriations;  Elec- 
tions; Banking  and  Currency;  Accounts;  Rivers  and  Harbors; 
Judiciary  (including  changes  in  private  law  as  well  as  courts  of 
justice);  Railways  and  Canals;  Foreign  Affairs;  Naval  Affairs; 
Mihtary  Affairs;  Insular  Affairs;  Public  Lands;  Agriculture; 
Claims;  and  the  several  committees  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
various  departments.  The  members  of  every  committee  are 
nominated  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  and  sit  through  its 
two  sessions.  They  are  selected  nominally  by  the  House,  but 
practically  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Aleans,  whose  selec- 
tions the  House  approves.  The  majority  members  of  that 
committee  are  choser^  by  the  caucus  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
House,  the  House  as  a  whole  approving  the  choice  made  by  the 
caucus." 

All  this,  we  repeat,  is  entirely  constitutional.  The  Constitu- 
tion nowhere  forbids  it.  But  one  will  hardly  imagine  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  the  United  States  to  be 
ruled  by  committee.  And  when  the  facts  of  the  situation  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  average  American,  he  is  at  first  a  good 
deal  astonished.  However,  he  soon  yields  to  the  argument  that 
we  have  here  a  necessary  evil.  If  debates  in  the  House  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  Senate  are  mere  useless  spou ting-matches, 
the  whole  question  at  issue  having  been  decided  in  committee 
beforehand,well,  how  except  by  the  committee  system  can  such 
innumerable  bills  be  disposed  of? 

But  why  should  such  innumerable  bills  ever  be  introduced? 
Not  infrequently,  several  bills  to  literally  the  same  effect  are 
introduced  at  the  same  time  by  different  committees.  A  multi- 
tude of  bills,  certain  not  to  pass,  are  introduced  in  order  that 
Senators  or  Congressmen  may  get  ci'edit  among  the  voters  at 
home  for  having  introduced  them.  Other  multitudes  of  bills 
relate  to  applications  for  private  pensions,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  those  applications  have  already  been  rejected  (presum- 
ably for  good  reason)  by  the  Pension  Bureau.  A  Washington 
magazine.  The  Search-light  on  Congress,  has  been  exposing  these 
abuses  for  years.  Its  aim  is  to  restore  Congress  to  its  once 
dignified  estate  as  a  deliberative  body. 

If  government  by  committee  is  to  remain,  may  we  not  at  least 
demand  a  little  more  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  caucuses 
which  determine  who  shall  appoint  committees? 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1908  Senator  La  Follette  declared: 
"I  attended  a  caucus  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress.  I  hap- 
pened to  look  at  my  watch  when  we  went  into  that  caucus- 
We  were  in  session  three  minutes  and  a  half.  Do  you  know  what 
happened?  A  motion  was  made  that  somebody  preside.  Then 
a  motion  was  made  that  whoever  presided  should  appoint  a 
committee  on  committees,  and  a  motion  was  then  made  that  we 
adjourn.  Nobody  said  anything  but  the  Senator  who  made  the 
motion.  Then  and  there  the  fate  of  all  the  legislation  of  this 
session  was  decided.  .  .  .  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  scan  the 
committees  of  this  Senate,  you  will  find  that  a  little  handful  of 
men  are  in  domination  and  control  of  the  great  legislative 
committee  of  this  body." 
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5/ii7>  and  Travel 

Under 

The  cAmerican  Flag 


H.  F.  ALEXANDER. 
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Seattle  to  the  Orient 

Marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  is  the  inauguration — with  the  sailing  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
S.  S.  WENATCHEE  on  April  9th — of  a  new  American  Trans- 
Pacific  service  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  Far  East. 

Flying  the  stars  and  stripes  of  Old  Glory,  five  modern  21,000 
ton  United  States  Shipping  Board  liners  will  "plow  an  ocean 
lane"  between  the  far  flung  ports  of  the  Pacific — an  American 
Service,  by  an  American  company,  for  the  Ajncrican  people. 

As  operators  of  that  part  o(  America's  merchant  fleet,  plying 
out  of  the  Puget  Sound  gateway,  travelers  and  shippers  are 
assured  the  same  unexcelled  service  that  has  characterized  The 
Admiral  Line  for  over  a  decade. 

Your    local  ticket,  tourist    or    freight    agent  will  gladly 
furnish  complete  information  or  write  the  undersigned. 


E.  G.  McMICKEN 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


M.  J.  WRIGHT 
Freight  Traffic  Manager 


L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 
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HENRY  FORD  WANTS  COWLESS  MILK  AND  CROWDLESS  CITIES 


HENRY  FORD,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  single 
individual  to  make  the  world  horseless,  would  also, 
it  seems,  like  to  have  it  cowless  as  well.  There  is  no 
bovine  food  product  that  could  not  be  replaced  by  superior  cereal 
products,  he  thinks,  just  as  there  is  hardly  anythin^r  the  horse  can 
do  that  the  ubiquitous  flivver  can't.  Mr.  Ford  would  also 
Hke  to  distribute  jobs  so  that  more  people  could  move  away  from 
the  city  into  the  country:  he  would  like  to  see  the  Jews  lose  theii- 
control  of  most  of  the  nation's  theaters;  and  he  emphatically 
denies  the  rumor  that  the  Ford  Company  wants  to  borrow 
$100,000,000.  or  any  other 
sum.  in  Wall  Street.  Mr. 
Ford  discust  these  things  at 
some  length  in  an  exclusive  in- 
terA"iew  granted  recently  to 
Wilbur  Forrest,  of  the  New 
Yprk  Tribune — the  first  time, 
it  is  said,  the  automobile  mag- 
nate has  unburdened  himself 
of  the  thoughts  that  had  been 
accumulating  in  his  system  for 
nearly  a  year.  Securing  this 
interview  was  no  small  accom- 
plishment, it  seems,  for  we  are 
told  that  when  it  comes  to 
profound  seclusion  Mr.  Ford 
ha«  all  other  famous  men  of 
mystery  looking  like  person- 
ages standing  on  the  "front 
porch."  extending  the  glad 
hand  to  all  comers.  Giving  a 
good  imitation  of  a  man  sit- 
ting on  the  top  of  the  world. 
Ford  to-day  is  said  to  be  calmly 
working  out  his  problems  in 
the  quiet  of  his  library,  serenely 
permitting  the  whirlwind  of 
wild  rumors  and  excited  stories 
about  him  and  his  affairs,  now 
circulating,  to  pass  over  his 
head.  Only  a  few  of  his  most 
trusted  advisers  are  admitted 
to  his  presence.  The  only  way 
to  reach  the  sanctum  sanctorum 

is  through  the  office  of  the  general  secretary,  and  against  this 
urbajie  but  unimpressionable  barrier  we  learn  that  countless 
men  who  believe  they  have  business  with  Ford  have  been  strug- 
gling in  vain  for  weeks.  How  Mr.  Forrest  got  by  this  argus- 
eyed  individual,  ho  does  not  explain,  but,  in  any  event,  he  did 
get  by,  and  sat  down  in  Mr.  Ford's  office!  to  await  the  great 
man's  arrival.  Presently  he  saw  through  a  window  the  lone 
figure  of  a  man  trudging  slowly  along  the  railroad-track.  F'orrest 
continues: 

With  nothing  more  to  do  I  watched  the  figure  idly  for  several 
minutes  until  it  was  near  enough  to  appear  heading  for  the  plant. 
It  was  Henry  Ford  walking  th(>  half-mile  or  so  from  his  home  in 
Dearborn  to  the  office.  And  there  was  nothing  al)out  him  to 
make  the  figure  as  it  plowed  along  the  railroad-ti(>s  in  the  distance 
different  from  any  employee  of  the  Ford  works  coming  to  work. 
Ford  wore  a  soft  felt  slouch  hat  pulled  well  down  in  front,  a 
fuzzy  brown  overcoat  of  ordinary  cut  with  the  collar  turned  up, 
and  his  hands  were  buried  deep  in  the  pockets.  His  figure, 
however,  is  erect  for  a  man  of  his  years,  his  step  springy.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  to  substantiate  reports  that  he  has  been 
ill  of  late. 
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A    QUIET    STORM-CENTER. 

Ill  t  lie  seclusion  of  his  library  the  niau  who  made  the  flivver  famous 
is  straightening  out  various  perplexities  of  his  own,  and  also  con- 
sidering plans  to  help  remedy  the  troubles  of  the  rest    of  the  world. 


The  man  who  makes  more  autos  than  any  other  individual  on 
earth,  yet  chooses  to  plow  through  the  slush  to  his  office  on 
foot,  proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  hat  and  coat  and  the 
interview  began.  While  Mr.  Ford  talked,  the  interviewer  ob- 
served him  closely,  and  he  furnishes  the  following  personal 
glimpses  of  the  man: 

Heru'v  Ford  does  not  impress  one  as  a  dreamer.  His  gaze  does 
not  wander  off  into  ethereal  space  as  he  unfolds  plans  for  gigantic 
enterprise.  He  talks  directly  at  the  interviewer,  with  soft  fire 
in  his  deep-set  eyes.     His  whole  bearing  seems  to  denote  con- 

\nction  with  earnest,  pent-up 
force  behind  it.  But  there 
are  no  dramatics  about  him. 

His  voice  is  gentle,  almost 
monotonous,  except  now  and 
then  a  slight  rising  inflection 
to  round  out  a  point.  The 
force  comes  from  the  eyes, 
coupled  with  a  leaning  posture 
toward  the  interviewer  as  he 
talks.  Occasionally  his  hand 
is  cupped  under  his  chin  as  he 
sits  more  comfortably  with  an 
elbow  on  a  knee,  but  the  con- 
versation flows  on  with  the 
same  directness  and  the  eyes 
keep  true  to  their  target. 

It  can  instantly  be  forgotten 
that  Ford  is:  the  multimil- 
lionaire automobile  manufac- 
turer vhose  name  has  been 
carried  to  every  part  of  the 
world  on  the  radiator  of  a  little 
auto.  You  talk  with  Henry 
Ford  at  the  self-same  ease  you 
would  find  disctjssing  the 
^\  eather  with  a  next  -  door 
pei«?hbor.  He  attra<;ts  with 
his  earnestness  and  would 
make  a  good  stock  salesiuan. 
^Sly  interview  with  Mr.  Ford 
took  place  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
about  ten  miles  from  Detroit, 
the  birthplace  of  the  inventor 
and  the  home  of  the  first  Ford 
tractor  plant. 

One  of  the  most  persistent 
recent  rumors  regarding  Mr. 
Ford  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  been  trying  to  borrow 
anywhere  from  .$7r),(J0U,0()()  to  more  than  $100,000,000  in  Wall 
Street,  and  the  first  question  Mr.  Forrest  asked  the  auto-manu- 
facturer was  what  truth  there  was  in  this  rumor.  "The  answer 
was  direct,"  we  read,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  quoted: 

"I  have  never  sought  a  loan  for  any  amount  in  Wall  Street, 
nor  has  any  one  done  so  for  me  on  my  authority.  This  report 
is  a  hoax,  pure  and  simple.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  Ford 
Company  to  ask  for  loans,  and  when  we  do  it  will  be  at  a  time 
when  we  do  not  need  the  money. 

"Last  year  the  Ford  Company  sold  1.250,000  cars.  We  sold 
.lO.OOO  cars  last  month,  while  we  were  shut  down.  During  the 
I)resent  year  w^e  expect  to  do  comparatively  as  much — perhaps 
three-quarters  of  a  million  or  more.  We  closed  down  some  time 
ago  to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand,  which,  including  cars  and 
materials,  represented  between  .$15.000,fJ0O  and  $20,000,000. 
Our  employees  are  now  coming  back  to  work,  beginningaweekago. 
We  will  steadily  work  back  to  near  normal  production.  In  the 
jtieaniimc.  Ford  employees  have  not  been  hard  hit  by  their 
lay-off,  because  it  came  at  a  time  when  their  bonuses  were  being 
paid. 

"  There  is  unemployment  the  world  over,  but  things  are  gradu- 
ally working  back  toward  normalcy.     People  are  going  back  from 
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PASSENGER 
CARS 


\ce 

Aliace 

Mnerlcnn  Beauty 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Bell 

Bellanger  PrerM 

(France) 
Birch. 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Caie 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Comet 

Commonwealtli 
DanleU 
Davis 

Dodiie  Brother! 
Dort 
Du  Pont 
Esaex 

Gray  Dort  (C»D  * 
Hanson  Six 
Hatfleld 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Hupmoblle 
Jackson 
Kenworrhy 
Kissel  Kar 
LaFavette 
Leach  Power-Plus 

SU 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
Malbohm 
Marmon 
McFarlan 
McLaughlin 

(Canada) 
Meteor 
Mitchell 
Moller 


National 

Nelson 

Oakland 

Ofiren 

Oldsmoblle 

Packard 

Palfte 

Pan 

Paterson 

Plerce-.Vrow 

Pilot 

Pitcher 

Porter 

Premier 

Ranger 

Reo 

Re,Vere 

Roamer 

R  &  V  Knight 

Saxon 

Scrlpps- 

Shaw  12 

She 

Sia 


Texan 
VoCue 
Westcott 
Yellov/  Cub 


COMMERCIAL 
CARS 


Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens  Vox  Fire  Trucks 

Apes 

Atco 

Available 

Avery 

Bell 

Betz 

Bollstrom 

Bridgeport 

Brlnton 

Brockway 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Colli 

Corner 

Dare 

Defli 

iable 

Imond  T 

Qhl 

Llgc  Brothers, 
'  Duty 
l-arflo 
l''edtfral 
Frontmoblle 
F-W-D 
t;ary 
Giant 

Golden  West 
Gr  a  mm -Bern  stein 
G  &  J  (C'anaOu) 
CMC. 
Hahn 
Hall 
Harvey 
Hendrlckson 
Hcwltt-I.udlow 
Hlghway-Kniahi 
Hurlburt 
Huron 
H.  R.  I.. 
Independent 
Italia 

Kalamazoo 
Karavan 
KearnK 
Keystone 
Kissel 
Klelbcr 
Klemm 
Koehler 
Low-Bed 
Maccar 
Malbohm 
Master 
Maxim 
Menominee 
Moreland 
Napoleon 
Nash 

Nelson -Le  Moon 
Net  CO 
Noble 
Oflden 
nrd  ReJIahle 
OldamoblU- 
Oihkosh 
O.  K. 
Packard 
Paiae 
Parker 
Palrlnl 
Pitrce-Acrow 
ftaakwt 
Plllsturdhrr 
Hangef 
Reo 

Reynolds 
Kiker 

Robinson  F|| 
Rock  Falls  , 
Kow* 


How  have  you  been  buying  spark  plugs? 

Have  you  just  said  to  the  dealer: 

**I  need  some  new  plugs  for  my  car**? 

Or  have  you  said  definitely : 

•*  I  want  a  set  of  AC  Spark  Plugs"? 

To  the  unskilled  eye  one  plug  may  seem 
as  good  as  any  other. 

But  the  engineer  knows  the  difference, 
and  year  after  year  the  makers  of  the  most 
expensive  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors 
specify  AC  Plugs  for  standard  equipment. 

Racing  drivers,  speed-boat  pilots  and  avia- 
tors also  swear  by  these  plugs,  and  most 
records  of  speed,  endurance  and  altitude  have 
been  made  with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

It  will  really  be  worth  your  while  in  thefuturc 
to  insist  that  you  get  genuine  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

All  the  fine  carSy  trucks  ami  tractors  listed  on 
this  page  are  factory-equipped  with  AC  Plugs. 

But  no  matter  what  car  you  drive,  there  is 
an  AC  Plug  specially  designed  for  it. 

Reliable  dealers  everywhere  carry  a  full  line 
of  AC  Spark  Plugs  and  know  the  proper  size 
•and  type  for  your  engine. 

When  next  you  buy  spark  plugs  ask  for  and 
^c/AC,  TheStandard  Spark  Plug  of  theWorld. 

Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  'Jtiichigan 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.136,727.   April  V.\.  1916.    I).  S.  Hat. 
Nu.  1,21«.I3».  Fab.  13.  1917.  Other  FatenU  Poodiog 
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St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sanforil 

Shaw 

Slgnaf 

Sterling 

Stewart 

Stoughtoa 

Sulllvaa 

Texan 

Tlffln 

Tltart 

Tower 

Twin  City 

United 

Universal 

Ursus 

Vim 

Walter 

Ward*La  Franco 

Watson 

White 

White  Hickory 

Wilson 

Witt-Wlll 

Wolverine 
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Grip 
Case 
Clark 
Comet 
Dart 

Do-It-AII 
Eagle 
Flour  City 
Franklin 
Hart-Parr 
Holt 
Howoll 
Knox 
La  Crosse 
Lauson 
Linn  Road 
Minneapolis 
^New  Britain 

(limar  Garden 
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Roye 

Samson      ,^^^ 

Sawyer-Ma9i^^(!ran.: 

.SpryWheel 

Stockton 

Tloga 

Topp-Stenari 

I'ownsend 

Turner -Simplicity 

I'rsus 

Wet  more 


ENGINES 

.Associated 
Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 
Huda 
Capitol 
Continental 
t'urtlss 
Ouman 
\,\l>ucsenberg 
Vt.cllpse 
~~  irmonr  Railway 


Hall-Sc«tt 

HerschflicSpillman 

I.  V     B.  NUtln.- 

Knox 

Lathrop  MarlA^ 

Lawrence- Aero' 

Milwaukee  Gasolene 

Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorobre*. 
Roberts 
.Scrlpps 
Speedway 
.Straubel 
I'nlon  Marine 
Van  Blerck 
H.  J     Walker 
Waterman  Marine 
W  ebei 

Weldely  Bulldog 
W  Isconsin 
Woulery 
W.  S    M. 


FARM  LIGHTING 
PLANTS 


.\utomacK 

t:    Y    c 

l>a>tonllIe 

Delco-Llghl 

DynelecirU 

Klccirlon 

Fairbanks 

Uenco  LIghl 

Globe  LIghl  &  Towet 

Lalle>  -LIghl 

l.ucoMte 

Mr.terlltv 

Nan-KI-\  el 

Norlhllte 

Owens  LIghl  &  Power 

Perfection 

Powerllte 

Rocc 

United 

Wesco 


MISCELLA- 
NEOVS 

.Austin  MIg    Co. 
Barbel  -Greene 
^  t.on*e.\ors 
Burioo  LocumoiUea 
UCgnicsiU  Lngine  «i 

Riimp  Co. 
InMrsoll-Kaod  An 

t  OtliprcsHorB 
KoeHrrlng  Hoad 

Pavers 
Maxait  VN  ashing 

Nldcatnes 
Mudge_&allwav  Cars 
P  «i  H  Biravalort 
SullKacWortabls  Alt 

ComprlMOfs 
VaughaosRag  Sawt 
Wadr  t>nsUa*>> 
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FOR  INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


Heat  by  Fire  or  Heat  by  Wire? 


Once  more  electricity  has  brought 
further  economy  and  improved 
methods  to  industry. 

Every  manufacturer  who  utilizes 
heated  air  for  baking  or  drying  pur- 
poses, will  be  benefited  by  the  West- 
inghouse  method  of  heating  ovens 
electrically.  This  method  may  be 
adopted  to  supersede  old  heating 
methods  in  ovens  that  are  already 
in  use,  or  it  can  be  installed  in  com- 
plete new  units  embodying  the  most 
modern  practice  in  construction  and 
installation. 

The  Westinghouse  method  of  heat- 
ing makes  it  possible  to  control  oven 
temperatures  with  much  greater  ex- 
actness and  dependability  than  ever 
before.  The  regulation  can  be  made 
automatic,  or,  if  desired,  it  can  be 
placed    under    the    control    of    an 


operator  located  at  any  point  in  the 
plant, — or  outside  of  it. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Ovens  will 
operate  continuously  for  any  re- 
quired length  of  time  without  the 
formation  of  gasses,  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  dust,  soot  or  any  other 
foreign  and  undesirable  material. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  the  Elec- 
tric Oven  is  in  the  fact  that  it  lends 
itself  so  successfully  to  the  operation 
of  continuous  conveyor  processes. 
By  its  use,  for  example,  the  type- 
writer manufacturer  is  able  to  enamel 
and  bake  his  frame  in  one  continu- 
ous operation,  applying  as  many 
coats  as  his  practice  requires  without 
removing  the  frame  from  the  carrying 
mechanism.  This  same  basic  method 
may  be  used  successfully  in  all  cases 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  prgduct. 


Westinghouse  engineers  are  daily  developing  new  uses  for  electrical  heat- 
ing equipment.  The  manufacturer  who  has  general  or  specific  heating 
problems  will  secure  interested  and  competent  attention  for  the  asking. 

WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC    8b   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
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ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 


FOR   INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 
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The  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Oven  permits  the  use 
of  a  continuous  process 
for  enameling  and  baking 
typewriter  frames  and 
similar  products. 
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the  cities,  or  are  being  forced  back.  Men  who  were  laid  off 
during  the  shutdown  of  industry  are  taking  off  their  silk  shirts 
and  are  drifting  back  to  the  farms.  Many  of  them  belong  there 
by  right.  The  fictitious  war-prosperity  of  the  Ignited  States 
lured  them  away." 

The  rumors  regarding  the  contemplated  loan,  denied  by  Mr. 
Ford  in  this  interview,  have  hinted  at  difficulties  in  the.  Ford 
organization.  The  necessity  for  borrowing  money  was  par- 
ticularly attributed  to  the  Ford  Company's  recent  purchase  of  a 
railroad,  mines,  and  timber,  which  tied  up  vast  sums  of  the 
company's  money.  Mr.  Ford's  object  in  making  these  purchases, 
it  is  alleged,  was  his  intense  hatred  of  profiteers  who,  he  thinks, 
raised  prices  on  him  during  the  war,  and  this  led  him  to  attempt 
to  provide  his  own  raw  material  and  transportation  facilities. 
Working  up  raw  material  into  the  finished  product  necessary  to 
keep  the  big  Ford  plant  going  took  time,  however,  and  this 
situation  brought  on  disagreements  with  the  plant  executives. 
"For  the  last  five  years,"  says  Karl  A.  Bickel  in  the  Washington 
Herald,  "there  has  been  steadily  developing  inside  the  Ford 
organization  an  intensely  V)itter  factional  (contest  between  two 
groups  of  executives,  all  of  them  master  minds  in  Ford  plants, 
contending  for  two  radically  different  industrial  ideals."  What- 
ever the  troubles,  real  oi-  ostensible,  of  the  Ford  plant  may  be,  the 
recent  airing  of  them  in  tlie  newspapers  has  called  at  tention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ford  has  a  lot  of  good  friends,  who  have  faith 
in  his  ability  to  meet  the  situation.  Among  the  many  coni- 
mented  on  in  the  Forrest  interview  was  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  is  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ford  shows  the  right  disposition 
and  the  necessary  amount  of  grit.  Assuming,  as  we  must,  that 
his  affairs  are  well  within  his  control,  as  stated,  he  shows  a  clear 
vision  and  the  right  attitude  concerning  the  future." 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  who,  with  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist, 
usually  spends  his  vacation  with  Henry  Ford  in  the  woods,  said 
it  was  his  belief  that  if  Mr.  Ford  ever  found  himself  in  need  of 
money,  the  American  people  would  finance  him  to  the  tune  of 
probably  $100,000,000  by  popular  subscription.  If  one  may 
judge  by  the  interview  granted  Mr.  Forrest,  it  doesn't  seem  the 
automobile-manufacturer  himself  is  particularly  worried  over  his 
situation.  After  setting  his  interviewer's  mind  at  rest  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  loan,  he  went  serenely  on  and  discust 
many  things  not  even  remotely  related  to  high  finance.  Among 
other  things,  he  outlined  plans  of  the  Ford  Company  to  get  a 
large  part  of  its  manufacturing  away  from  the  great  cities.  He 
said: 

"Cities  have  come  to  be  unnatural.  They  cause  unnatural 
unrest  in  men's  minds.  They  have  created  a  condition  which 
is  robbing  agriculture  of  its  man-power,  robbing  the  worker 
and  the  manufacturer  of  normal  human  conditions,  and  have 
created  the  spectacle  of  the  farmer's  production  having  to  be 
transported  to  these  great  centers  to  be  treated  or  milled  or 
manipulated  before  they  are  transported  back  again  to  the 
smaller  communities  to  be  sold  back  to  the  farmer.  These 
conditions  are  artificial. 

"We  plan,  and  are  already  putting  the  idea  into  operation,  to 
utilize  the  water-power  of  small  streams  throughout  the  country 
for  making  various  parts  of  our  machinery,  both  for  tractor  and 
car.  During  the  next  few  years  we  will  enter  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  even  villages  where  the  townspeople  and  even 
the  farmer,  if  he  cares  to,  may  have  all  the  work  wanted.  This 
work  for  the  farmer  will  come  when  he  is  not  busy  on  his  farm, 
and  so  will  add  to  his  earnings. 

"The  food-raising  season  is  comparatively  short,  and  the 
farmer  is  to-day  a  slave  (o  enforced  idleness  and  a  few  cows  in 
winter.  The  cities,  with  their  (concentrations  of  industry,  are 
responsible. 

"The  farmer  will  see  the  day  when  both  the  horse  and  cow 
are  done  away  with.  The  horse  will  go  because  of  the  con- 
centrated energy  of  automobile  and  tractors." 

At  this  point  the  interviewer  asked  how  the  world  was  to 
be  supplied  with  milk.  Mr.  Ford's  answer  was,  in  effect,  "cow- 
less  milk."     He  went  on  to  explain: 

"It  is  a  simple  matter  to  take  the  same  cereals  that  the  cows 


eat  and  make  them  into  a  milk  which  is  superior  to  the  natural 
article  and  much  cleaner.  The  cow  is  the  crudest  machine  in  the 
world.  Our  laboratories  have  already  demonstrated  that  cow's 
milk  can  be  done  away  with  and  the  concentration  of  the  elements 
of  milk  can  be  manufactured  into  scientific  food  by  machines 
far  cleaner  than  cows  and  not  subject  to  tuberculosis." 

"But  what  about  the  meat  which  the  cow  also  provides?" 
Mr.  Ford  was  asked. 

"Meat  is  not  essential,"  he  declared.  "A  scientific  food,  such 
as  I  have  described,  will  not  only  take  the  place  of  milk,  but 
meat.  As  for  the  horse,  he  is  a  twelve-hundred-pound  'hay 
motor'  of  one  horse- power.  A  little  machine  half  his  size  wiU 
equal  twenty  of  him." 

Referring  further  to  his  company's  away-from-the-city  plan, 
Mr.  Ford  told  of  demonstrations  that  had  already  been  made 
of  its  efficacy: 

"One  of  the  first  demonstrations  of  our  plan  is  being  made  in 
a  town  of  1,500  inhabitants,  twenty  miles  from  Detroit.  Our 
factory  there  employs  250  men  in  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
valves  which  we  use  both  for  the  Ford  car  and  tractor.  The 
transportation  is  by  motor-truck,  on  good  roads,  the  ideal  system 
of  short-haul  transportation  for  railroad  shipment  farther  on. 
The  town  needs  a  sewer  system,  which  the  company  is  prepared 
to  build,  in  cooperation  with  the  townspeople,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  need  of  the  town  floundering  in  debt  for  years  under  heavy 
issues  of  bonds — a  long-standing  evil  from  which  no  one  profits 
but  parasitic  non-producers,  such  as  the  cities  are  filled  with. 
This  will  be  our  system  in  every  small  community  in  which  we 
locate.     Improvements  need  not  be  limited  to  sewers. 

"Our  plan  is  not  to  be  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  United 
States,  but  will  extend  throughout  the  country.  We  will 
probably  not  limit  it  to  the  United  States.  England  offers  many 
opportunities  of  this  kind. 

"The  idea  in  the  smaller  community  is  to  get  at  it  and  do  it. 
These  farming  communities  need  their  man-power,  and  improved 
mechanical  farming  methods  will  eventually  give  men  time  to 
think  of  other  things  than  being  held  to  crude  farms,  slaving 
tlu-ough  the  winter  for  a  few  cows.  They  may  work  in  one  of  our 
factories  until  the  time  comes  to  plant  crops.  They  may  then 
come  back  when  that  work  is  done.  There  will  be  no  need  for 
the  farmer  to  leave  his  farm  or  its  surroundings  for  the  unnatural 
conditions  of  American  cities,  with  their  injurious  effects  on 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  life. 

"From  a  sociological  point  of  view  also,  we  have  found  that 
there  are  fewer  needy  people  in  smaller  communities  than  in 
cities.  In  the  town  of  Dearborn  here  we  have  had  but  three 
cases  to  look  into,  whereas  in  Detroit  there  have  been  too  manjy." 

Turning  toward  the  economic  situation  of  the  country  at 
large,  this  unusual  business  man  criticizes  the  present  business 
depression  on  the  general  ground  that  "times  of  piping  pros- 
perity are  often  bad  for  business."  His  views  are  given  in  the 
department  headed  "Mr.  Ford's  Page,"  which  appears  regularly 
in  his  much-discust  periodical.  The  Dearborn  I ndependent.  The 
manufacturer,  in  the  com-se  of  his  recent  suit  for  damages  against 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  crediting  him  with  pro-German  senti- 
ments, assumed  personal  responsibility  for  everything  which 
appears  on  this  page.  "We  may  say  what  we  please  about  the 
business  conditions  which  have  hit  the  country  during  the  last 
two  months,  but  the  real  damage  was  done  when  everybody  said 
everything  was  lovely  and  the  goose  himg  high,"  asserts  the 
writer,  and  argues  further: 

By  the  same  token,  this  period  of  depression  through  which 
we  have  been  going  has  been  good  fof  business.  The  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened — it  did  not  happen  too  soon. 
Business  is  on  a  better  basis  to-day  than  it  was  three  months  ago; 
it  will  be  on  a  better  basis  next  month  than  it  would  have  been 
had  not  a  halt  been  called. 

These  are  simple  ideas,  but  they  are  worth  turning  over. 

You  can  see  the  good  effects  of  poor  business  by  just  looking 
at  the  stores,  the  corner  stores  and  the  big  down-town  concerns. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  ordinary  frugal  buyer  was  some- 
what in  contempt.  Clerks  caught  the  contagion  of  the  profiteers, 
and  it  was  "buy  it  or  leave  it"  almost  wherever  you  went.  The 
morale  of  salespeople  slumped  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  that  is  a 
pretty  serious  thing  for  business. 

Monopoly  is  bad  for  business.  Profiteering  is  bad  for  business. 
The  lack  of  necessity  to  hustle  is  bad  for  business.  Business  is 
never  so  good  and  sound  and  healthy  as  when,  like  a  chicken, 
it  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  scratching  for  what  it  gets. 


'ITie  Health  Uilue  of 
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CLEAN 

FLOORS 


in  yimerican  business 


Two  of  tile  I'iiiMcU-i'CiuipiK'd  mills 

of  the 

AMERICAN  TMKKAD  COMPANY 

Holyokc.  Mass. 

wliorr  CLEAN  FLOORS  contribute 

tothp  health  of  finploycs  and  the 

production  of  a  clean  product. 


(jood  health,  the  hack  bone  of  efficiency 
and  happiness,  depends  upon  cleanhness. 
Not  only  your  living  conditions,  but  your 
working  conditions  as  well,  determine  the 
degree  of  health  you  enjoy. 

Your  food,  your  drink,  your  clothing, 
your  home  surroundings  may  be  zealously 
guarded  along  sanitary  lines;  and  yet — 

What  about  that  one-third  of  your  time 
spent  at  work?  Is  your  office  clean.'' 
Your  store.?     Your  factory? 

You  may  think  .so.  But  look  at  the 
floors!  \{  they  are  not  clean,  your  work- 
ing conditions  can  not  possibly  be  clean. 


The  shuffle  of  feet,  the  whir  of  ma- 
chines, the  many  other  activities — all 
combine  to  circulate  air  laden  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  loosened  from  mopped  or 
hand-scrubbed  floors. 

The  most  progressive  factories,  mills, 
office  buildings,  stores,  hotels,  hospitals 
and  a  hundred  other  kinds  of  institutions 
now  maintain  really  clean  floors.  With 
the  Finnell  S\'stem  of  Power  Scrubbing, 
the  only  thorough  method  known,  they 
now  remove  all  the  dirt  from  any  kind 
of  floor — from  the  very  cracks,  crevices 
and  pores. 


IVnte  our  Chicago  offices  for  parttcutan 

AMERICAN  SCRUBBING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Also  mnniifncturers  of  Finola  Scouring  Powder 
General  Offices:    184  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicajjo  Factories:    Hannibal,  Mo. 
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"MR.   GLOOM"    DEAD   AND   BURIED 
IN   FLORIDA 


A^ 


NOTICEABLE  FEATURE  at  the  funeral  orgies 
of  our  late  citizen,  J.  Fuller  Gloom,  was  the  almost 
total  absence  of  grief  at  his  departure  from  our 
midst."  So  a  local  scribe  begins  the  obituary  of  a  prominent 
resident  of  De  Funiak  Springs,  Florida,  whose  demise  and 
funeral  are  said  to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
similar  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  all 
part  of  a  remarkable  demonstration  by  means  of  which  De 
Funiak  tried  to  shake  off  the  depression  common  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country  about  the  first  of  the  year.  Few  towns 
were  without  a  J.  Fuller  Gloom,  or  one  of  his  near  relatives,  but 
no  other  seems  to  have  thought  of  De  Funiak's  novel  way  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  The  little  Florida  town  had  so  much  fun 
over  its  symbolical  festivities  that  it  had  to  issue  a  special  paper 
to  spread  the  joj-ful  news.  ISIr.  Gloom,  after  six  days  set  apart 
in  his  honor,  during  which  he  and  all  his  disciples  had  "unre- 
stricted leave  to  ply  their  favorite  vocation  of  knocking,  calamity- 
howling,  crape-hanging,  and  dire  prophesying — in  short,  to 
have  a  sobfest  of  unparalleled  pomp  and  splendor,  so  to  speak — " 
came  to  a  sudden  bad  end,  and  was  laid  to  rest.  Some  5,000 
persons,  which  is  rather  more  than  twice  the  population  of  the 
town  as  given  in  the  1920  issue  of  Ayer's  Newspaper  Directory, 
attended  the  hilarious  obsequies. 

Mr.  Gloom's  departure  for  another  world  is  said  to  have  been 
enlivened  by  a  particularly  violent  death.  According  to  the 
picturesque  report  in  the  De  Funiak  Springs  Joy  Special: 

At  7:41  last  night  the  city  was  shocked  })y  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  ])rominent  citizens,  J.  Fuller 
Gloom,  in  whose  honor  our  people  have  been  celebrating  Gloom 
Days  since  January  1.  It  so  happened  that  a  representative 
of  The  Joy  Special  had  V)een  detailed  for  the  last  three  days  to 
keep  a  close  watch  on  defunct,  who  had  been  acting  strangely, 
and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  give  our  readers  a  complete 
account  of  the  tragedy  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  Gloom  was  seen  to  approach  several 
groups  of  people  known  to  have  been  warm  friends  of'his  in  the 
past.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  these  former  friends, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  hurriedly  made  off,  as  if  his  presence  in 
their  midst  were  unendurable.  Suddenly  an  automobile  came 
in  sight  and  pulled  into  the  alley,  Avhereupon  Gloom  Avalked 
up  to  the  car  and  came  back  with  something  bulging  under  his 
coat,  which  later  proved  to  be  a  one-gallon  glass  demijohn 
labeled  "Dr.  Kane's  Kalamitous  Koncoction,"  and  which  he 
carried  into  the  alley  behind  tlie  post-office  and  drank  at  a  gulp. 

A  moment  later  he  emerged,  running  in  high,  his  nostrils 
emitting  fire  and  smoke,  his  joints  squeaking  and  groaning. 
Dashing  into  the  Brett  Hardware  Company,  on  Baldwin  Avenue 
near  Seventh  Street,  he  shouted: 

"Gimme  an  antidote,  quick! — I'm  poisoned!" 

The  only  salesman  not  busy  at  the  moment  was  Shivering 
Wadsworth,  who  replied  that  he  didn't  think  they  had  any 
antidotes  in  stock,  but  would  be  glad  to  order  one  from  a  jobber 
if  Mr.  Gloom  would  not  mind  waiting  a  couple  of  weeks.  Upon 
hearing  this,  defunct  became  infuriated  and  Kicked  a  case  of 
ammunition  that  had  just  been  opened,  which  instantly  blew  up, 
a  piece  of  the  packing-box  strildng  defunct  between  the  ice- 
box and  the  front  door,  and  knocking  him  back  to  a  week  ago 
last  Thursday. 

The  remains  were  turned  over  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Beard,  funeral 
director,  after  the  coroner's  jury  had  seen  it  and  brought  in  the 
following  verdict:  "Death  due  to  oxidation  of  the  Gizzardadium, 
brought  on  by  one  gallon  of  white  lightning  consumed  during  an 
attack  of  melancholia,  the  natural  result  of  an  old  chronic  case 
of  ingrowing  of  the  disposition." 

Funeral  services,  according  to  a  two-column  article  in  the 
same  paper,  ended  with  the  interment  of  the  deceased  "on  a 
vacant  lot  two  blocks  north  of  the  County  Jail."  To  quote 
from  The  Joy  SpeciaVs  moving  account  of  the  festivities: 

The  casket,  heavily  laden  with  beautiful  wTeaths  and  garlands 
of  jimson-weed,  dog-fennel,  and  rattlesnake  hides,  the  last 
tributes  of  loving  friends,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
stalwart  pall-bearers.  None  of  them  were  friends  of  defunct, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  friends  at  the  time  of  his  demise, 
they  volunteered  their  services  as  pall-bearers  in  order  to  get  him 
planted  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  funeral  was  held  at  9  a.m.,  in  the  Chautauqua  Auditorium, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  5,000  persons,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  were  in  attendance.  The  news  that  Gloom 
had  died  spread  lilce  wild-fire  last  night,  and  from  midnight  on 
the  roads  leading  into  De  Funiak  were  thick  with  spectators. 

It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  largest  funeral  ever  held  in 
De  Funiak  Springs.  The  procession  was  nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  was  led  by  IMarshal  John  Monroe  Laird  and  Sheriff  Thad 
Bell,  acting  field-marshals,  followed  by  the  De  Funiak  band 
drest  in  shrouds.  Next  in  line  was  Miss  De  Funiak,  accompanied 
by  the  Mayor  and  followed  by  other  city  and  county  officials. 
They  followed  the  casket  carrying  the  remains  of  defunct,  then 
the  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  city,  the  doctors,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  bakers,  butchers,  candlestick-makers,  barbers, 
soda-squirts,  shinny  pedlers,  horse-thieves,  newspaper  men, 
artists,  and  others,  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  male  and  female 
population  of  Walton  County,  en  masse. 

At  the  grave,  Miss  De  Funiak  cast  off  her  shroud  and  appeared 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  the  garments  of  joy  and  optimism. 

The  question  was  rai.sed  as  to  whether  the  town  was  not  a  bit 
hasty  in  burying  a  citizen  of  so  long  residence  as  J.  Fuller  Gloom. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  desu-able  for  several 
reasons  that  the  funeral  be  consummated  at  once.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  been  here  nosing  around  for  so  long  that  the  people 
were  tired  of  seeing  him.  Again,  to-day  was  the  last  of  the 
seven  that  had  been  set  aside  as  "Gloom  Days,"  and  therefore 
seemed  a  fitting  time  for  the  burial. 

An  erudite  and  exhaustive  "Biogi-aphy  of  J.  Fuller  Gloom, 
Deceased,"  occupies  most  of  the  last  page  of  the  De  Funiak 
Joy  Special.  Mr.  Gloom's  ancestry  and  general  ramifications, 
we  learn,  are  matters  of  quite  as  much  interest  to  the  world  at 
large  as  to  the  town  where  his  recent  obsequies,  appropriately 
concluding  with  fireworks,  were  held.  According  to  T.  V. 
Orr,  the  no  doubt  veracious  biogi'apher — 

The  origin  and  parentage  of  J.  Fuller  Gloom  are  lost  in  the 
mist  of  long-lapsed  years.  Certainly  he  was  very  old.  Some 
contend  that  his  progenitor  was  born  to  Adam  and  Eve  immedi- 
ately after  their  expulsion  from  the  Garden,  and  the  tribe  has 
been  on  the  job  of  disseminating  gloom  ever  since.  Others  say 
that  the  family  origin  was  of  more  recent  date.  The  justly 
celebrated  archeologist  and  ornithologist  Dr.  Diggup  Rocks, 
in  an  exhausting  report  to  the  Smithjonesey  Institution  makes 
mention  of  an  allegorical  frieze  discovered  in  an  ancient  tomb 
near  Memphis  (Egypt,  not  Tennessee).  Dr.  Rocks  describes 
this  frieze  as  having  for  its  central  figures  two  huge  blackbirds 
facing  each  other  and  weeping  copiously,  their  tears  being  caught 
and  preserved  in  tear-vials  by  a  group  of  attendant  slaves, 
while  all  about  were  black-robed  semiprostrate  figures,  each  in  an 
attitude  denoting  the  very  abandonment  of  grief.  By  taking 
the  estimated  age  of  this  tomb,  adding  to  it  the  present  age  of  the 
ex-Kaiser  and  his  hopeful  son,  subtracting  the  unknown  quantity 
represented  by  an  "X"  found  on  the  outside  of  the  tomb  and 
dividing  the  whole  by  3.1416,  Dr.  Rocks  arrives  at  the  date  of 
this  frieze  as  approximately  January  6,  1985,  B.C.  Using  this 
scientifically  fixt  date  as  a  basis.  Dr.  Rocks  deduces  that  this 
picture  represents  the  grief  of  Egypt  at  the  extinction  of  the 
dodo,  and  offers  the  scholarly  deduction  that  the  entire  gloom 
family  were  du-ect  descendants  of  the  weeping  birds  in  the 
picture.  He  adds,  by  way  of  interesting  comment,  that  these 
birds  bore  a  truly  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  cathartes 
atratus,  vulgarly  called  buzzards. 

Whatever,  whenever,  and  wherever  his  origin,  J.  Fuller 
Gloom  has  been  a  well-known  figure  on  our  streets  since  the 
earliest  memory  of  our  oldest  inhabitants.  His  absence  will  be 
gladly  felt,  and  none  wU  think  of  him  but  with  a  glittering  eye 
and  a  firmer  tread.  His  influence  for  gloom  in  the  community 
was  tremendous.  Did  a  citizen  of  this  community  have  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune,  J.  Fuller  Gloom  was  there  to  present  the 
dark  side  of  things  and  curb  his  too  exuberant  rejoicing;  did  a 
man  meet  misfortune  face  to  face,  J.  Fuller  Gloom  was  right  on 
hand  with  a  full  palet  of  colors,  all  of  the  most  somber  hues, 
to  paint  the  picture  ten  times  worse  than  it  really  was. 

Where  J.  Fuller  Gloom  reached  his  greatest  heights,  however, 
was  when  some  enterprising  citizen  or  citizens  essayed  some  new 
undertaking  for  the  good  of  the  city  or  the  community.  Then, 
indeed,  was  he  in  his  element.  From  morning  until  night  and 
indeed  far  into  the  night  sometimes,  so  long  as  a  single  citizen 
was  abroad,  J.  Fuller  Gloom  was  there  also,  with  masterly 
arguments  to  show  why  the  whole  undertaking  was  doomed 
to  du-e  disaster.  If  a  park  was  to  be  beautiful,  he  wept  and 
sighed  profoundly  at  such  a  sad  and  wanton  waste  of  money. 
If  a  street  were  to  be  opened  or  improved,  he  sank  into  deepest 
gloom  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice  showed  conclusively  (to  himself 
at  least)   why  it  would  ruin  everybody  concerned.     If  a  new 
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There  are 
Roofs — and  Roofs 
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TT  would  be  a  sorry  roof,  in- 
-'-deed,  that  couldn't  withstand 
the  winds  and  weather  of  the 
first  three  or  four  years. 

But  what  of  the  years  after 
that? 

All  plain-surfaced,  so-called  "rubber" 
roofings  look  very  much  alike  when  new. 
It's  hard  to  tell  whether  they're  really 
good,  or  practically  good-for-nothing. 

So  building  owners  are  forced  to  rely 
upon  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  Barrett  Company's  reputation  has 
stood  this  test  for  sixty  years. 

Is  it  wise  to  take  chances?  Isn't  it 
better  to  look  for  "Barrett  Everlastic" 
on  the  label — and  be  sure  of  a  fine-look- 
ing moderate-priced  roof  that  will  give 
long  years  of  service  with  a  minimum  of 
upkeep  expense? 

There's  a  kind  of  Everlastic  for  every 
type  of  steep- roofed  building.  These 
attractive  styles,  noted  at  the  right,  are 
fully  described  in  illustrated  booklets, 
which  we  gladly  send  free  upon  request. 


Your  Choice  of 
Four  Styles 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
buildings  all  over  the  country  are 
protected  from  wind  and  weather 
by  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 
It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  dur- 
able and  very  low  in  price.  It 
is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor 
required.  Nails  and  cement  in- 
cluded in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofins. 
The  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red 
or  green.  Requires  no  painting. 
Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shinties. 

Four  shingles  in  one.  Tough,  elas- 
tic, durable.  Made  of  high-grade 
waterproofing  materials  and  sur- 
faced with  crushed  slate,  red  or 
green.  When  laid  they  loolc  ex- 
actly like  individual  shingles  and 
make  a  roof  worthy  of  the  finest 
buildings.  Fire-resisting.  Need 
no  painting. 

Everlastic  Sintle  Shingles. 

Same  material  and  art-finish  (red 
or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles, 
but  made  in  single  shingles;  size 
8  X  12^  inches.  A  finished  roof 
of  Everlastic  Single  Shingles  is 
fur  more  beautiful  than  an  ordi- 
nary shingle  roof  and  costs  less  per 
year  of  service. 
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industry  were  started,  he  was  alert  to  see  that  no  possible  chance 
of  disaster  escaped  the  notice  of  its  promoters.  He  was  an  earnest 
worker  and  absohitely  indefatigable. 

So  passed  the  busy,  useless,  worrisome,  and  altogether  de- 
pressing life  of  J.  Fuller  Gloom.  He  was  known  to  all,  loved 
by  none,  cherished  and  encouraged  by  many.  His  doleful 
spirit  left  its  impress  upon  numerous  lives  within  our  gates. 
Those  enterprising,  hopeful,  forward-moving  spirits  who  were 
wont  to  consider  him  as  their  greatest  obstacle  will  miss  him. 


A   MOVIE   OF  THE   MOVIE  FAN  AT 
THE   MOVIES 

NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  OF  CHEWTNa-GUM 
would  become  an  immediate  fact  if  the  moving-picture 
editor  had  his  way.  Wads  of  the  adhesive  stuff  stuck 
around  his  mo\ae  palac^e  by  thoughtless  niasticatory  patrons, 
when  the  "sweet"  is  chewed  out,  cause  the  cinema  man  nuich 
grief.  The  victim  of  a  nice,  gooey  cud  of  gum  nearly  always 
raises  a  kick  to  the  management  and  sometimes  demands  pay 
for  torn  or  damaged  garments.  But  gum  is  not  the  only  thing 
left  behind  by  movie  audiences.  They  leave  many  other  things, 
thereby  furnishing  work  for  the  patient  janitor  and  interesting 
side-lights  on  human  nature  for  the  student  of  genus  homo. 
So  far  as  the  gum  is  concerned,  this  commodity  is,  of  course, 
designedly  left  behind.  But  most  of  the  articles  littering  the 
.^theater  after  the  movie  audience  has  departed  come  under  the 
head  of  lost  property,  and  what,  to  do  with  them  furnishes  a  pretty 
problem  for  any  of  the  big  movie  houses.  For  instance,  one 
theater  is  said  to  gather  up  an  average  of  a  bushel  of  gloves  a 
month,  which  it  turns  over  to  the  Red  Cross  Salvage  Bureau. 
It's  easy  to  see  how  one  might  drop  a  glove  or  two,  but  why  would 
one  leave  a  $300  fur  coat  and  never  call  for  it?  And  how  can  a 
woman  go  out  hatless  and  never  notice  it?  Yet  women  do,  for 
women's  hats  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  spoils.  It  is  re- 
ported that  one  theater  actually  had  a  baby  on  its  hands  last 
year  for  over  eight  hours  before  its  mother  realized  she  had  for- 
gotten it.  Shoppers  add  largely  to  the  daily  salvage,  leaving 
anything  from  garters  to  pumpkin  pies.  One  usher  found  a 
birthday  cake  upon  which  was  embossed  in  i)ink  goo,  "Good 
luck  to  Mayme."  During  the  war  a  janitor  said  to  the  manager 
of  a  certain  theater,  "Say,  if  you'll  have  the  boys; play  the 
'  Star-Spangled  Banner'  every  hour  I'll  work  for  $10  a  week  less." 
"Why  the  superpatriotism,  Jim?"  asked  the  old  man.  "Because 
every  time  the  bunch  stand  up  they  spill  enough  junk  on  the 
floor  to  buy  a  battle-ship,"  replied  the  observant  James.  Often 
during  a  performance  somebody  will  drop  something  that  rolls, 
arid  the  owner  will  begin  looking  for  it  on  all  fours  like  a  bird- 
dog.  An  instance  is  cited  of  a  woman  who  dropt  a  quarter  and 
during  the  entire  show,  which  she  had  paid  50  cents  to  see, 
the  lady  was  on  her  hands  and  knees  looki^ig  for  her  treasure. 
Wliat  happens  in  connection  with  the  objects  they  drop  and  leave 
behind  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  interesting  things  an  observer 
may  learn  about  moviegoers,  however.  Time  was  when  only 
lowbrows  were  supposed  to  attend  the  movies,  persons  on  a 
higher  rung  gumshoeing  in  only  semioccasionally  in  fear  and 
trembling  lest,  they  be  observed.  But  to-day  everybbjiy  frankly 
attends,  high  and  low  alike.  We  are  told  that  the  cinema  now 
purveys  amusement  in  America  to  more  than  12,000,000  patrons 
daily,  and  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  llu'  big  houses 
to  pass  10,000  admissions  through  the  wi<'ket.  during  a  single 
twelve  hours.  These  vast  crowds  exhibit  specimens  of  humanity 
from  every  walk  of  life,  and,  naturally,  reveal  eccentricities  of 
mind  and  peculiarities  of  behavior  in  bewildering  variety.  Odd  as 
.some  things  observed  at  these  gatherings  may  be,  however, 
American  human  nature  is  nevertheless  seen  at  its  best  in  a 
crowd,  opines  Rob  Wagner,  writing  in  The  American  Magazine 
Wew  York),  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  of  movie  audiences 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  "An  American  crowd  is  the  most 
joyous  animal  extant,"  he  says,  "and  its  patience  would  make 
Job  seem  like  a  crab."     He  illustrates: 

Take  a  holiday  bunch  that's  out  looking  for  fun.     They  go  to 


the  picture  show,  not  only  expecting,  but  intending,  to  be  enter- 
tained. They  will  sometimes  hiss  an  unpopular  sentiment,  and 
they  used  to  hiss  a  news-weekly  picture  of  Hindenburg  or  the 
Kaiser;  but  I  never  heard  them  hiss  a  rotten  act  or  film.  If 
they  can't  applaud  they  keep  still.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
what  they  really  think  is  by  the  attendance.  Frenchmen  lose 
their  buttons  like  nut-farmers  and  make  gestures  all  over  the  shop 
if  they  don't  like  a  show.  And  I  read  in  the  paper  that  a  lot 
of  English  workingmen,  watching  the  film  life  of  a  poUtician 
they  didn't  care  for,  tbbk  oft"  their  boots  and  threw  them  at  the 
screen.  But  people  don't  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  country. 
As  crowds  go,  you've  got  to  hatid  it  to  the  Americans  for  good 
humor  and  kindly  behavior. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  exhibitor  to  learn 
in  the  movie  business,  says  Mr.  Wagner,  is  what  the  fans  like 
to  see.  For  this  purpose  voting  contests  are  held  occasionally, 
giving  the  moviegoer  a  chance  to  express  himself.  A  recent  one 
addrest  exclusively  to  women  revealed  some  fairly  standardized 
tastes  and  many  surprizes.  Of  course,  romance  scored  most 
heavily,  with  only  women  voting;  next  came  love,  and  then,  in  the 
order  named,  comedy,  cowboy  stuff,  melodrama,  news  weeklies, 
travelogs,  vamps,  and  problem  plays.     The  wTiter  continues: 

Most  patrons  like  stories  of  real  life  that  ring  true:  not  only 
about  their  o\yn  lives,  but  the  other  fellow's.  People  in  the 
cities  love  "hick"  plays,  and  the  country  people  eat  up  the  doings 
in  the  big  city.  Pasty-faced  ribbon  clerks  like  the  robust  stuft" 
from  Alaska;  while  tlie  Alaskan,  in  the  absence  of  women,  likes 
sex  dramas  and  bathing  girls.  There  are  some  apparent  con- 
tradictions to  this  rule.  "Westerns"  are  often  liked  by  people 
in  the  rougher  districts,  but  this  is  not  because  the  "Western" 
reproduces  their  own  lives.  Even  the  cowboys  who  wear  overalls 
feel  a  certain  detachment  from  the  life  in  the  "horse  operas,"  as 
they  disrespectfully  call  the  movie  interpretation  of  their  pro- 
fession. But,  as  a  rule,  miners  and  rough  workers  are  simple- 
minded  and,  Uke  children,  prefer  the  things  that  go  bang! 

There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  country  who  will  go  to  their 
graves  without  once  seeing  a  gun  fired,  except  perhaps  in  a  shoot- 
ing-gallery. Yet  the  number  of  plaj's  in  which  gims  are  used 
is  perfectlj^  appalling.  One  would  think  they  were  as  common 
in  our  lives  as  pocket-knives  and  powder-puffs.  It  is  because 
they  are  not  part  of  our  own  affairs  that  they  invite  our  interest. 

Children,  being  imaginative,  like  the  unrealities  of  life,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  realities  of  their  own  \nvid  fancies.  That's 
why  they  enjoy  fantasms  and  grotesque  trick-comedy  stuff. 
Elderly  people  come  in  droves  to  the  old  classics,  or  any  picture 
that  will  arouse  memories.  They  are  made  particularly  happy 
when  the  film  is  accompanied  by  music  of  the  time.  A  while 
ago  one  theater  had  a  song  revival  in  which  the  audience  joined, 
as  the  words  were  flashed  on  the  screen,  and  the  organ  played  the 
old  tunes.  By  Saturday  night  the  place  was  packed  with  the 
middle-aged;  and  the  way  they  sang  "White  Wings,"  "Sweet 
Rosie  O'Grady,"  and  "She  May  Have  Seen  Better  Days," 
fairly  raised  the  roof. 

Speaking  of  tears,  the  movie  houses  are  the  only  places  where 
they  are  shed  freely,  the  semidarkness  giving  the  privacy  one 
needs  for  such  purposes.  Men  are  particularly  embarrassed 
over  their  tears.  One  night,  at  the  premiere  of  a  big  feature,  the 
director  was  sitting  beside  me  in  the  back  of  the  house  and  was 
pretty  nervous  over  the  lack  of  emotion  shown  by  the  audience. 
Finally  he  stretched  out  an  expansive  relief, 

"Well,  she's  going  fine  now!"  he  exclaimed.  "Hear  'em 
blowing  their  noses?  That's  the  men  trying  to  fake  a  cold  to 
hide  their  tears." 

Knowledge  of  screen  technic  seems  to  give  tremendous  prestige 
to  the  wise  boy  who  knows  all  about  trick  photography  and  how 
locations  are  alibied.  At  least  he  thinks  it  does.  For  instance, 
the  tense  moment  in  the  drama  arrives  when  the  prince  meets 
the  pauper  face  to  face,  both  parts  being  played  by  the  same 
actor.  But  instead  of  the  fans  manifesting  any  particular 
interest  in  the  story,  they  are  trying  to  find  the  line  in  the  double 
exposure  which  made  the  scene  possible;  while  Willie  Smart, 
the  technic  hound,  explains  to  everybody  within  ear.shot  just 
how  they  do  it. 

There  are  still  certain  movie  people  who  think  it  disloyal  to 
the  industry  to  "spoil  the  illusion"  by  explaining  the  mechanics 
of  then-  art;  but  the  sooner  the  whole  bag  of  tricks  is  learned 
by  the  fans  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody.  Because  then 
these  would-be  wise  guys  will  stop  thinking  aboiit  trick  technic, 
pay  attention  to  the  play  itself,  and  allow  their  neighbors  to 
do  the  same. 

If  there  are  any  illusions  that  should  be  kept,  they  are  the 
personalities  of  the  stars.  When  a  star  makes  a  personal  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  the  reaction  on  the  audience  is  usually 
disastrous  to  the  film  favorite's  prestige.     One  famous  cowboy 
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With  your  car  equipped  with  Vacuum  Cup  Tires,  the  smooth,  skiddy, 
oily  pavement  holds  no  more  danger  than  does  the  dry  road. 

For  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tread — guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  wet,  slippery 
pavements — exerts  a  vacuum  suction,  gripping  the  surface  firmly 
until  the  hold  of  each  Cup  is  gently  released  by  the  forward  rolling 
of  the  tire. 

Yet  this  safety  costs  you  nothing — you  pay  for  Vacuum  Cup  Cord 
and  Fabric  Tires  approximately  what  ordinary  makes  would  cost, 
despite  their  guaranteed  stvw'xce; — per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each 
casing: 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires       ....      ^,000  Miles 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires  ....       O.OOO  Miles 

rhnnnel   Trcnri   ror<l  Tiies        ....       Q.OOO  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,   Inc..  -  .lEANNETTE.   PENNA. 

Direct  Foclorv  Branches  anii  Service  A/tencies  Throughout  the  Vnited  States  and  Canada 
Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  Nrw  York 
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who  had  just  appeared  upon  the  screen  in  a  most  heroi-^  part, 
finishing  with  a  close-up  of  his  face  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
suddenly  walked  out  upon  the  stage  in  his  hair  pants  and  big  hat; 
and  as  he  stood  framed  in  the  immensity  of  the  proscenium  arch, 
with  his  elephantine  map  still  lingering  in  the  memory,  he  looked 
about  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp. 

A  good  many  baby  dolls  have  achieved  screen  fame  without 
the  sUghtest  stage  experience,  and  when  one  of  them  makes 
a  personal  appearance  she  is  likely  to  act  like  a  scared  simp. 
She  usually  tells  of  her  embarrassment — which  is  shared  by  the 
fans — and  then  recites  a  dinky  little  verse  about  the  sunshine 
and  flowers.  Afterward  the  fans  go  right  home  and  tell  the 
family  that  Catherine  Cutie  may  be  aU  right  on  the  screen,  but 
she  is  sure  one  prune  on  the  stage. 

Students  of  hixman  nature  at  the  movie  show  should  begin 
their  observations  at  the   ticket-window.     We  read: 

Unlike  the  custom  in  legitimate  houses,  girls  usually  occupy  the 
Uttle  glassed  ticket-booths.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this: 
if  she  is  pretty,  a  girl  gives  an  agreeable  initial  impression. 
Also,  being  a  woman,  she  has  more  tact  in  .seating  her  patrons. 
But  principally  it  is  because  of  her  efficiency.  Women  are  sup- 
posed to  have  no  head  for  figures,  but  experience  contradicts  that 
libel.  She  is  much  quicker  in  making  change,  nimbler  in  the 
fingers  than  men,  less  liable  to  irritability  when  under  great 
strain,  and  has  better  sense  in  handling  women,  who  make  up 
the  largest  part  of  the  day-time  audiences. 


THE   ONLY   THREE   BUCK   PRIVATES 
ON   A   GOVERNOR'S   STAFF 

GOVERNORS'  STAFFS,  like  Central-American  armies, 
are  supposed  to  consist  solely  of  officers,  but  not  long 
ago  Governor  John  M.  Parker,  of  Louisiana,  upset  the 
traditions  of  a  century  or  so  by  appointing  three  "buck  privates" 
to  his  staff.  The  men  so  honored,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  are  three  New  Orleans  newspaper  men:  Meigs  O. 
Frost,  Don  H.  Higgins,  and  Clarke  Salmon,  all  connected  with 
the  New  Orleans  Item.  It  seems  it  occurred  to  one  of  them 
that  the  Governor's  staff  was  singularly  lacking  in  background 
for  the  glories  of  the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  and  majors 
composing  it.  Who  was  there  to  salute  these  exalted  staff 
members  and  render  them  such  other  homage  as  is  every  mili- 
tary officer's  inalienable  right?  Clearly  there  was  nobody,  and 
so,  as  Buck  Private  Frost  explains  in  his  account  of  the  ap- 
pointment, he  and  his  two  colleagues  came  forward  and  offered 
themselves  as  a  sacrifice  on  "purely  himianitarian "  grounds. 
They  were  willing,  he  says,  to  salute  the  officer  members  of  the 
staff  until  their  arms  "looked  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill  manikin 
on  the  front  of  a  racing  automobile."  The  Governor  after  due 
deliberation  appointed  them,  and  they  are  now  full-fledged 
staff  members.  Frost  admits  that  their  places  are  not  entirely 
without  distinction.  Anybody  can  throw  a  rock  down  alm®st 
any  street  in  Louisiana,  he  tells  us,  and  hit  a  colonel  or  lieutenant- 
colonel  or  a  major  three  times  out  of  four,  but  of  buck  privates 
on  the  Governor's  staff  there  are  only  three  in  the  entire  country. 
In  his  story  the  buck  private  sets  out,  among  other  things,  the 
petition  to  the  Governor  which  brought  the  appointment. 
It  reads: 

To  His  Excellency  John  M.  Parker, 
Governor  of  Louisiana, 

Dear  Governor: 

In  prose  and  verse,  long  I've  extolled  your  name. 

More  times  than  space  lets  me  rehearse,  my  words,  tho  halt 

and  lame. 
Have  been  for  John  M.  Parker.     When  that  '16  fight  began 
(Tho  doomed  to  glorious  defeat)  I  was  a  Parker  man. 
Thus  far  I've  gone  my  way  serene  about  the  daily  task. 
Through  years  (some  fat  and  some  quite  lean)  with  never  boon 

to  ask. 
But  now  one  favor  must  I  seek — a  few  strokes  of  your  pen 
To  help  me  ease  the  lot  of  some  exalted  fellow  men. 
Next  desk  to  mine,  a  brother  scribe  preens  daily  on  his  poich. 
One  you've  exhalted  recently.     Yea,  Major  Hermann  Deutsch. 
And  in  a  private  office  near.  Colonel  James  Thomson  sits. 
Surrounded  by  his  brilliant  staff  of  journalistic  wits. 
Officers  they,  commissioned  by  your  lawful,  signed  decree. 
But  with  a  serious  handicap,  unless  you  grant  to  me 
One  lone  appointment  which  I  seek,  for  which  my  grateful  thanks 


Will  blend  with  theirs.     I  want  to  be  a  Private  in  the  Ranks. 
When  they  their  titles  claim  abroad,  some  roughneck  may  con- 
fute 'em 
Unless  there's  some  one  in  the  ranks  to  snappily  salute  'em. 
Clarke  Salmon  and  Don  Higgins,  both,  likewise  seek  such  a  post. 
We  feel  that  colonels — majors,  too— in  such  imposing  host 
Need  rankers  in  the  background  that  their  glories  forth  may  shine 
The  brighter  by  comparison,  and  so  we  three  combine 
To  ask  of  you  this  simple  boon  (without  excessive  cost). 
Gladly  we'd  hear  your  answer  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

Meigs  O.  Frost. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  touching  appeal  Governor  Parker  im- 
mediately replied  as  follows: 

Dear  Frost: 

After  reading  yours  of  the  3d  instant,  and  Tom  Harris's 
reply  to-day,  my  doctor  tells  me  I  am  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  such  a  double  poetic  (?)  infliction.  And  to 
prevent  further  complications,  those  Buck  Private  commissions 
will  be  duly  forwarded. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  M.  Parker, 

Governor. 

It  seems  that  the  Tom  Harris  to  whom  the  Governor  referred 
is  his  private  secretary,  who  was  instructed  to  reply  to  Buck 
Private  Frost's  appeal  in  verse.  This  reply  was  a  part  of  the 
"double  poetic  infliction"  mentioned  in  the  Governor's  letter, 
and  runs  as  follows: 

Dear  Frost: 

The  Governor  condemns  me  to  answer  in  verse 

Your  poetic  effusion;   and  if  anything's  worse 

Than  finding  the  rime  for  the  end  of  a  line. 

It's  not  in  my  lexicon,  old  friend  of  mine. 
(You  brought  this  suffering  on  yourself,  Meigs.     I  disavow 
responsibility.     And  I   don't  care  a  tinker's  blessing  how    'auch 
you  writhe.) 

You've  stood  by  the  Governor,  in  good  days  and  bad, 
And  never  before  claimed  a  thing  that  he  had. 
But  now  you're  consumed  by  a  new-born  ambition. 
To  sport  as  a  Private  the  Gov'nor's  commission. 
(Isn't  that  awful!     But  for  the  consoling  knowledge  that  you 

are  through  with  it,  I  doubt  if  you  would  live  to  read  the  next 

— v/hich  is  worse.) 

All  right,  old  dear.     If  the  title  will  suit. 
Be  a  First-class  Private  and  "snappily  salute" 
The  titled  ink-spillers  whose  towering  glory 
Inspired  your  admirably  poetized  story. 

(Be  comforted.  The  end  is  not  very  far  away.  I  can't  hold 
out  much  longer.) 

As  for  Clarke  Salmon  (isn't  Salmon  a  fish?) 
We'll  make  him  High  Private,  too,  if  you  wish. 
But  Higgins  will  ride  a  kirk  in  a  carriage. 
And  there  he'll  be  made  a  Private  in  marriage. 

(And  now  to  perorate.) 
Your  eomps.  to  the  Governor  are  warm  and  effusive. 
So,  making  you  Private  he  makes  you  "Exclusive." 
The  Governor  thinks  your  poem  is  just  splendid. 
And  .so  do  I.      (Thank  God  this  thing's  ended.) 

Thomas  O.  Harris, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor 
and  Executive  "Pote." 

In  due  time  came  three  imposing  parchments  from  the 
Governor's  office  in  which  with  due  solemnity  the  three  buck 
privates  were  formally  appointed: 

State  of  Louisiana.  Executive  Department.  In  the  Name 
and  by  the  Authority  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  know  ye  that 
I  have  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by  these 
presents  do  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint,  Clarke  Salmon — 
Don  H.  Higgins— Meigs  O.  Frost,  "Buck  Private"  on  the  Gov- 
ernor's Staff.  And  I  do  authorize  and  empower  him  to  execute 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  said  office  according  to  law,  and  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
emoluments  to  the  same,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
to  be  affixt  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Witness 
John  M.  Parker,  Governor  of  our  said  State,  at  the  city  of  Baton 
Rouge,  this  Fourth  day  of  Jainiary,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-one  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
fifth  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  the  one  hundred  and  ninth. 
By  the  Governor. 

John  M.  Parker. 
James  J.  Bailey, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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specify  Fairbanks  O.K. 
when  you  buy 
Material  Handling  Equipment 
louden  Overhead  Carriers; 
"  HlectroiTio'oilc"  Industrial 
Trucks  and  Tractors; 
Trucks  and  Wheelbarrows. 
Fairbanks  Scales;  Mill,  Mine 
and  Railway  Supplies; 
Lincoln  Electric  Motors; 
Machine  Tools;  Fairbanks 
Valves;  Power  Transmis- 
sion; EnRines  and  Pumps; 
Automobile  and  Service 
Station  Equipment ;  Steel 
Eaceorv  Equiptncnt. 


Raising,  Lowering,  Lifting, 
Lugging,  Conveying,  Hauling, 
Routing,  Shipping--. 

all  O,  K. 

MATERIAL  handling  in  and  about  a  manufac- 
turing plant  is  today  a  science.  From  the  unload- 
ing of  the  raw  material  to  the  shipping  of  the  finished 
product,  every  movement  —  every  motion  —  can  be 
shortened  with  the  right  equipment.  Not  only  can 
big  savings  be  effected  in  factory  costs  through  the 
saving  of  time — but  human  muscles  can  be  relieved 
of  all  heavy  liftings  straining  and  fatigue. 

For  nearly  every  material  handling  problem  there 
is  Fairbanks  O.K.  equipment,  purchasable  under  the 
Fairbanks  O.  K.  guarantee  at  a  Fairbanks  O.  K.  price. 
Whether  the  need  is  for  a  wheelbarrow,  hand  or  power 
truck,  portable  hoist  or  over-head  carrier,  Fairbanks 
O.K.  Service  is  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  the  right 
equipment  for  the  purpose. 

Factory  buyers  and  superintendents  in  every  indus- 
try regard  Fairbanks  O.  K.  Service  as  their  great  time 
and  trouble  saver.  It  applies  to  every  item  of  mine, 
mill  and  factory  supplies  that  The  Fairbanks  Company 
makes  or  sells.  Ask  your  manufacturing  fi-iends  about 
it.  Or  better  yet,  use  Fairbanks  O.  K.  Service. 

THE    FAIRBANKS    COMPANY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES  — NEW  YORK 


Albany 

Detroit 

Providence 

Baltimore 

Hartford 

Rochester 

Birmingham 

Newark 

Scranton 

Boston 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

BridReporx 

New  York 

Syracuse 

Buffalo 

Paterson 

Tulsa 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 

Washington 

Havana  •   Kingston  •   London  •   Paris 
Birmingham   :   Glasgow 
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DANDRUFF! 

Well,  do  you  mean  to  tolerate  it? 


Do  you  really  want  to  get  rid  of  dandruff'^ 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or  liquid)  can 
help  you — but  you  must  meet  "Packer's"  half- 
way. For  there  is  no  royal  road  to  a  dandruff- 
less  scalp. 

Patience,  perseverance  and  "Packer's"  help  to 
get  the  better  of  dandruff. 

Shampooing  with  "Packer's"  will  start  new 
vitality  in  your  scalp — new  powers  of  resistance, 
if  you  please.  Continued  shampooing  with 
"Packer's"  will  strengthen  this  resistance — 
confirm  this  vitality. 

Dandruff  cannot  permanently  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  Packer  pine-tar  lather,  kneaded  into 
your  scalp  with  the  tips  of  your  fingers.  Your 
finger-tips,  remember!  Stiff  brushes  only  irri- 
tate the  scalp  and  encourage  the  development 
of  dandruff. 

The  regular  use  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  (cake  or 
liquid)  in  shampooing  corrects  conditions  which 
commonly  foster  the  growth  of  dandruff.  It 
also  makes  your  hair  and  scalp  healthier,  and 
improves  their  vitality. 


Send  for  these  "PACKER"  samples 
10  cents  each 


Half-cake  of  PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP,  good 
for  several  refreshing  shampoos — lo  cents. 

Liberal  sample  bottle  of  PACKER'S  LIQUID 
TAR  SOAP,  delicately  perfumed  and  de- 
lightfully cleansing — lo  cents.        ,.-i 


For  roughened  skins.  Packer  Charm  promptly  relie'ves  ^vinter 
lueather  skin  affections.      Liberal  sample   bottle — 10  cents. 


THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  84B,  120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


UNCLE  SAM  PLANS  TO  OPEN  THE 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  STORE 

IF  legislation  proposed  by  Representative 
William  R.  Wood,  of  Indiana,  goes  into 
effect,  writes  Will  P.  Kennedy  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  Washington  will  soon  see  the 
establishment  of  a  central  purchasing  bu- 
reau to  buy  and  distribute  all  the  supplies 
required  in  the  Federal  service.  It  will  be 
the  largest  general  store  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Wood  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handles  the  Legislative,  Executive, 
and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  which  is  the 
big  supply  measure  for  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment establishments.  He  has  a  bill  to 
create  the  supply  center  already  drafted, 
and  proposes  to  have  hearings  held  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  reassembly  of  Congress. 
Legislation  on  this  line  was  recommended 
by  William  G.  McAdoo,  while  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  the  advice  of  the  general 
supply  committee,  which  is  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  principal  govern- 
ment departments,  including  the  Navy, 
State,  Treasury,  War,  Justice,  Post-ofSce, 
Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  and 
Labor.  The  magnitude  of  the  proposed 
government  general  store  can  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  negotiated  contracts  last  year 
through  the  present  general  supply  com- 
mittee for  a  total  of  more  than  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  are  now  more  than 
sixty  different  agencies  of  the  Government 
in  various  departments,  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  and  offices  that  are  purchas- 
ing supplies,  often  in  very  small  quantities 
and  in  the  open  market.  The  advantages 
of  the  proposed  central  purchasing  bureau 
are  thus  set  forth: 

L  The  consolidation  of  all  purchases,  so 
that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  buy 
through  its  central  purchasing  agency,  at. 
minimutn  prices,  and  at  the  most  opportune 
time,  the  gross  quantity  of  supplies  required 
for  all  branches  of  the  service  instead  of 
purchasing,  as  it  does  now,  through  de- 
partmental purchasing  agents,  in  widely 
varying  quantities. 

2.:^he  securing  of  bids  direct  from  man- 
ufacturers, thus  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  intermediate  profits  often  made 
a  part  of  the  contract  prices. 

3.  The  shipment  of  supplies  in  car-load 
lots,  eliminating  the  cost  of  many  individ- 
ual shipments — frequently  by  express. 

4.  A  great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
orders  and  vouchers,  due  to  the  unification 
of  purchase  for  all  departments,  thus  doing 
away  with  much  entangling  "red  tape." 

5.  The  broadening  of  competition  for 
government  supply  contracts  by  the  con- 
solidation of  quantities  and  the  asking  for 
bids  for  delivery  of  specific  quantities  at  a 
given  time,  instead  of  a  large  number  of 
individual  orders  for  indefinite  quantities 
distributed  through  a  given  period. 

6.  Having  a  supply  on  hand  so  that  any 
government  establishment  can  get  prompt 
delivery  of  any  article  needed,  thus  avoid- 
ing waste  of  human  energy  during  delays. 
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eliminating    many    exigencies    and    open- 
market  purchase. 

7.  Getting  cash  discount  for  prompt  pay- 
ment for  supplies,  where  now  the  contractor 
has  to  wait  from  three  to  eight  months  for 
his  pay. 

8.  Standardization  of  government  sup- 
plies. 

Both  the  legislative  proposal  of  the  inter- 
departmental general  supply  committee  and 
the  bill  drafted  by  Representative  Wood 
consider  the  government  service  in  the 
National  Capital,  but  members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  studying  the  matter  say  it 
should  be  worked  out  to  cover  the  needs  of 
the  Federal  offices  throughout  the  entire 
country.  They  think  that  the  general 
feature  could  be  worked  out  subsequent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  budget  biireau. 

Members  of  Congress — both  Democrats 
and  Republicans — say  very  positively  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  "is  badly  needed." 
But  while  Representative  Wood  is  eager  to 
get  his  bill  through  the  House  at  the  earli- 
est moment,  the  Republican  leaders  seem 
to  think  that  they  would  make  better  head- 
way by  waiting  until  the  new  Congress, 
when  they  expect  to  have  a  Congress  and 
executive  in  closer  agreement  regarding 
legislation. 

The  government  coal-yard,  which  sup- 
plies fuel  to  all  the  government  establish- 
ments, is  cited  as  a  fine  example  of  economy 
and  eflficiency  that  can  be  achieved  by  imi- 
fying  the  Federal  purchases. 

Representative  Wood  is  convinced  that 
practically  to  a  man  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  vote  for  his  proposed  purchasing 
reform  because  "the  people  back  home" 
have  seen  the  marked  advantage  of  unifi- 
cation of  purchases.  Ho  said:  "This  mat- 
ter has  received  considerable  attention 
throughout  the  States.  Formerly  in  every 
State,  I  suspect,  every  independent  agency 
made  its  own  purchases.  The  insane  asy- 
lum made  its  purchases,  and  thc^  peniten- 
tiaries made  their  purchases,  and  so  did  all 
of  the  other  agencies  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. Many  of  the  States  have  adoi)t('(l 
a  general  purchasing  agency,  which  pur- 
chases for  all  of  its  different  institutions. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  tliis  has  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
States.  If  that  is  true  of  the  States  1 
do  not  see  why  it  would  not  result  corre- 
spondingly to  the  Federal  Government." 

The  intention  is  to  provide  a  revolving 
fund,  or  working  capital,  amounting  to  a 
million  dollars,  to  make  the  original  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  this  to  be  paid  back  as 
goods  are  delivered  to  the  various  depart- 
ments and  other  establishments.  The 
recommendation  of  the  present  interde- 
I)artmental  general  supply  committee  is 
that  the  proposed  central  supply  bureau 
should  have  three  divisions:  (1)  of  contra<!t, 
(2)  of  purchase,  and  (3)  of  stores. 

Representative  Wood's  bill  includes  a 
provision  for  a  salary  of  ten  tliousand  dol- 
lars for  the  "din^ctor  of  siipiily." 

Paul  F.  Myers,  chief  clerk  and  suiM'riii- 
tendent  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
M.  F.  Jatques,  the  present  executive  officer 
of  the  general  supply  coinniittee,  explain 
that  the  establishment  of  a  gi'ueral  store- 
house of  supplies  will  absorb  about  seventy 
supply  stores  in  tlu'  various  government 
workshops,  most  of  which  carry  heavy 
stocks.  Under  th(>  present  contract  plan 
it  takes  thirty  to  sixty  days  to  get  deliveries. 
The  departments,  bureaus,  and  independent 
establisiunents  to  avoid  the.se  dt>lays  buy 
in  advanc«»  and  k(>ep  stocks  on  hand.  "If 
tluTe  wiire  a  l>iin<au  of  sii|)plies  where  they 
could  K«'t  delivery  in  a  day."  Mr.  Myers 
said,  "there  would  be  no  reason  for  their 
keeping  supplies  on  hand." 


To  Mahe  Business 
Safe, 

Sure,  and 
Profitable 


I^LAMAZDQ 

Better  Accounting  and^ 
Record  Keeping  Methods^ 


A  Great  and 
Nationwide  Service 

There  is  a  Kalamazoo  representative  in 
every  section  of  the  country. 

These  men  study  accounting  and  business 
record  keeping  needs  and  solve  them  by  supply- 
ing the  right  kind  of  a  Kalamazoo  installation. 

Working  with  these  men  is  a  staff  of 
experts  at  the  home  office.  Men  who  gain 
from  contact  with  business  everywhere  new 
information  and  necessary  experience. 

Combined  with  the  knowledge  gained  in 
this  way  is  the  creative  skill  and  resources  of 
a  great  factory  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  high  grade  accounting  and  record 
keeping  systems. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Kalamazoo  gives  to 
every  client  the  service  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  make  business  safe,  sure  and  profitable. 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience.     Use  it. 

Kalamazoo   Loose   Leaf    Binder    Co, 
Kalamazoo  8  8  Michigan 


The  original  specific  loose  leaf 
equipment  for  machine  or  hand  made 
records.  Speed,  economy  and  safety 
can  be  introduced  into  your  account- 
ing department  with  this  system. 


The  binder  removed  from  the 
posting  rack  becomes  a  securely  bound 
reference  book. 


This  new  type  of  loose  leaf  catalog 
cover  also  bears  the  Kalamazoo  trada 
mark.  It  binds  securely  all  weights 
and  grades  of  paper  and  provides 
instantaneous  access  for  the  inter' 
change  of  sheets. 
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{The  Original  and  Only  Genuine) 

Reduced  to 
iC 


50' 


a  pair 

During  the  time  of 
high  prices  Preside/? t 
Suspenders  were 
often  sold  at  $1.00 
per  pair,  and  you 
will  still  find  sus- 
penders offered  at 
$1.50  or  more  that 
have  neither  the 
reputation,  the 
quality  nor  com- 
fort of  President 
Suspenders^  which 
you  can  today  buy 
for  50  cents  per  pair. 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

Be  sure  the  name  President 
is  on  the  buckle 

Made   at  Shirley,   Massachusetts 


REVIEWS  -OF -NEW-BOOKS 


A  MINE  OF  WAR-INFORMATION— AND  INDISCRETION 


"  A  CERTAIN  amount  has  been 
l\  omitted  on  the  recommendation 
of  eminent  counsel."  So  sajs  Colonel 
Repington  in  the  course  of  a  fifteen-line 
preface  to  "The  First  World-War" 
(Houghton  ]Mifflin  Company),  a  title  that 
carries  a  suggestion  that  is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  repose  of  mind.  It  is  an  in- 
ference of  discretion  that  piques  curiosity 
and  startles  like  a  row  of  asterisks.  In 
view  of  what  he  has  printed,  how  ex- 
traordinary must  have  been  the  revelations 
that  he  deemed  wise  to  leave  out!  For 
the  so-called  "expurgated"  book  is  so 
astonishing  in  its  blazing  indiscretions  that 
when  it  appeared  in  the  early  autumn, 
England,  for  a  moment,  actually  forgot 
its  excitement  over  the  unsavory  Mrs. 
Bamberger  divorce  case.  Side  by  side 
with  a  thousand  indiscretions  are  a  thou- 
sand equally  amazing  trivialities.  The 
two  volumes  portray  grim  war,  and  per- 
haps with  greater  emphasis  the  reactions 
of  war  upon  the  social  life  remote  from 
the  battle-front.  Men  and  women  given 
to  frivolity,  to  levity,  and  reckless  luxury 
were  figuratively  fiddling  while  Rome 
burned.  They  dined  sumptuously,  they 
indulged  in  childish  pranks,  their  days 
were  ~iven  to  tennis  and  their  nights  till 
the  breaking  dawn  to  the  bridge-table. 
They  discust  horse-races  of  the  past,  argu- 
ing hotly  whether  or  not  the  Bard  would 
have  won  the  Derby  in  Ormonde's  year  if 
the  jocke.y  had  ridden  to  his  orders  and 
been  leading  at  Tattenham  Corner.  They 
squabbled  ponderously  over  the  question 
whether  a  cow's  ears  were  in  front  or 
behind  its  horns.  They  uttered  wdtticisms 
that  were  sometimes  good  but  more  often 
were  British.  Two  hundred  miles  away 
the  great  guns  were  blazing,  and  men  were 
dying  by  thousands,  and  the  fates  of  the 
Empii-e  and  of  civilization  were  in  the 
balance,  as  the  tattling  and  the  prattling 
went  on.  Was  it  callousness  or  was  it  a 
form  of  hysteria? 

The  tone  at  these  dinner-tables  was  one 
of  levity,  but  the  topics  of  discussion 
were  often  of  gravest  import.  Statesmen 
and  generals  spoke  unguardedly  of  national 
and  military  measures  that  were  to  be 
taken.  Criticism  of  men  and  policies  was 
shriveling,  and  always  and  everywhere 
Repington,  the  product  of  Eton  and  Sand- 
hurst, the  veteran  of  the  Afghan,  Burmese, 
and  South-African  campaigns,  the  military 
expert  of  two  of  the  greatest  London 
newspapers  (The  Times  and  The  Morning 
Po.sO,  was  the  "chiel  among  them  taking 
notes."  And,  faith,  he  printed  them. 
They  glare  out  from  the  pages.  They 
expose  the  feet  of  clay,  weaknesses  of 
character,  uncertainties  of  temper,  vacilla- 
tions of  purpose.  The  great  figures  of  the 
war,  the  statesmen,  and  the  commanders 
by  land  and  sea  are  here  presented  like 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  bedroom  at  Versailles, 
shorn  of  his  royal  robes  and  tall  perriique 
and  his  boots  with  eight-inch  heels;  no 
longer  the  Grand  Monarque,  but  a  pitiful, 
shrunken,  little  old  man.  This  is  the 
side  of  "The  First  World  War"  that  to-day 
naturally  commands  attention  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  sides.  For  the  moment 
the  indiscretion  and  the  gravity  of  the 
social  offense  obscure  the  vigor,  the  interest, 
and  the  durable  qualities  of  the  narrative. 
Eventually,  there  is  certain  to  be  recogni- 


tion of  another  aspect  of  the  book,  which, 
if  it  be  a  mine  of  indiscretion,  is  also  a  mine 
of  illuminating  information. 

At  heart  a  breaker  of  images,  Repington 
finds  few  men  to  admire.  An  exception  is 
Marshal  Foch,  whose  force  and  ability  the 
British  soldier  and  military  e.xpert  seems 
to  have  recognized  from  the  beginning. 
Even  in  1914  Repington  considered  him  to 
be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
French  generals,  a  good  comrade,  who 
understood  the  British  better  than  most  of 
his  colleagues,  and  having  a  special  gift 
for  the  offensive,  which  suited  his  fiery 
temperament.  Foch  was  always  learning 
from  events  and  endeavoring  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  troops,  and,  like 
Repington,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Saloniki  expedition.  Yet  Foch,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  never  quite  under- 
stood the  British  policy. 

"At  the  close  of  one  day  which  I  had 
spent  with  him  in  1914,  he  took  me  into 
his  sanctum,  and,  having  shut  the  door, 
said,  in  a  most  impressive  way,  that  there 
was  one  subject  upon  which  he  seriously 
desired  my  opinion,  for  he  said  that  he 
could  not  ask  any  one  else,  and  he  knew 
that  I  would  not  misinform  him.  I  won- 
dered what  it  could  be.  He  took  up  a 
map  of  northern  Europe,  spread  it  out,  and 
asked  me  solemnly  how  much  European 
territory  we  should  expect  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  could  not  help  laughing,  and 
said:  'But,  my  dear  General,  not  an  inch 
of  Continental  territory  at  a  gift.'  He 
seemed  surprized  and  incredulous,  where- 
upon I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  founded 
the  British  Empire.  He  mentioned  various 
names,  and  I  said  'Xo'  to  all  of  them. 
'Well,  then,'  he  said  at  last,  'who  founded 
it?'  I  replied,  'Joan  of  Arc,'  and  went 
on  to  point  out  that  from  the  moment 
we  were  driven  out  of  France  our  visions  of 
Continental  domination  ended,  and  that 
we  had  turned  to  the  sea  and  gradually 
created  our  Oceanic  Empire.  I  told  him 
that  I  confidently  expected  to  see  a 
statue  to  .loan  in  Palace  Yard  one  day, 
and  on  it  the  inscription:  'Founder  of  the 
British  Empire.'" 

In  the  spring  of  1917  Foch  was  figura- 
tively in  temporar,y  exile.  That  is,  he  had 
been  unemployed  since  the  previous 
December.  Repington  found  him  at 
Senlis  just  after  the  costly  French  attack 
of  April,  1917,  and  they  discust  the  situa- 
tion, which  they  agreed  should  be  regarded 
as  serious.  Foch  was  disposed  to  advocate 
the  continuation  of  what  was  called  the 
Somme  tactics  as  opposed  to  the  Verdun 
school,  of  which  Petain,  Nivelle,  and 
Alangin  were  the  chief  exponents.  He  said 
the  latter  people  were  inclined  to  criticize 
the  Somme  tactics  as  slow,  and  proposed 
to  swallow  the  Germans  at  a  gulp.  "We 
must  eat  the  wing,  then  the  leg,  and  so  on; 
but  if  one  tried  to  swallow  the  whole 
chicken  at  a  gulp,  he  would  be  choked." 
Liking  Nivelle,  he  did  not  think  him  cap- 
able of  directing  operations  on  a  vast 
scale.  He  thought  the  French  and  British 
troops  were  now  superb.  "I  asked  Foch 
if  it  was  true  that  he  had  been  accused  of 
being  on  bad  terms  with  the  English.  He 
said  he  had.  I  told  him  that  I  had  made 
inquiries,  and  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever  for  the  charge  on  the 
English  side.     He  was  very  pleased,  but 
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Change  is  upon  us.  The  ancient 
vehicles  of  a  former  progress  have 
joined  history.  The  world  i^oes 
forward  to  pay  the  price  of  life  — 
service. 

The  stomach  of  its  tolerance  lias 
refused  the  soggy  stuffs  of  con- 
servatism and  the  froth  of  hysteria. 
The  tarnished  gods  of  red  tape  and 
radicalism  have  been  thrown  down. 

The  unquenchable  desire,  the  un- 
defcatable  will  of  man  for  better 
things,  lives  and  acts.  Change  rides 
over  stagnation.  The  sun  of  service 
is  awakening  the  world. 

Great  is  the  opportunity  before  us ; 
great  for  those  who  know  the  only 
true  purpose  of  industry.  They  base 
their  efforts  on  the  needs  of  others. 
Leadership    will    be    their    reward. 

Their  guarantee  of  endurance  will 


be  in  the  demand  service  justifies 
and  advertising  attracts  and  holds. 

And  mistake  not  the  place  of 
advertising.  It  has  changed  the 
map  of  the  commercial  world.  It 
puts  service  on  trial.  It  gives  the  su- 
preme test  to  \\  ares.  It  is  the  school 
where  consumers  are  trained  to 
know  the  true  value  of  commodities. 

Change  is  upon  us.  Change  in 
the  meaning  of  service;  and  change 
in  advertising,  which  is  the  mouth- 
piece of  service.  The  problems  of 
the  future  are  not  those  of  the  past. 

The  treadmill  of  selfishness  can 
not  give  pow  er  to  the  modern  plant 
of  service.  Reward  must  be  mani- 
fold. Advertising  serves  those  who 
render  service. 

Change  is  upon  us.  Set  your 
liouse  in  order. 


N.  W.  AYER  Sf  SON,  Jn/ERrisixa  Headqujrters 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  I'HI  LAUEl.PH  1 A  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


re  you  smoke-wise  f 

Do  you  realize  that  a  positively  mild 
cigar  may  be  at  the  same  time  rich  in 
flavor  and  thoroughly  satisfying? 

And  do  you  realize  that  this  is  the 
only  sensible  type  of  cigar  for  the  man 
whose  calling  demands  a  keen  and 
active  mentality  all  the  time  ? 

Brainy  Americans  in  every  line  are 
demonstrating  this  important  smoke- 
wisdom  every  day  with  the  Girard 
cigar. 

They  find  its  mellow  and  delightful 
quality  comes  from  real  Cuban  grown 
Havana  leaf  matured  by  time  alone. 
And  the  genuine  enjoyment  it  yields 
with  every  fragrant  puff  is  a  helpful 
influence  in  their  thinking  and  their 
work. 

"Broker"    size   for   business  hours.     "Educator" 
size,  the  big  after-dinner  luxury  smoke. 

Sold  by  dealers  from  coast  to  coast 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  50  years  Philadelphia 

GlRARD 

iVeviez-  gets  on  'yournervos 


sxid  that  when  people  wanted  to  do  a  thirp; 
they  invented  reasons  for  doing  it.  I  e 
evidently  retains  his  .old  and  cord  it  1 
sympathy  for  us."  Repington,  like  ever, 
one  else  who  came  into  contact  with  Foch, 
was  much  imprest  by  his  buoj^ant  opti- 
mism, his  will  to  conquer,  even  in  the  dark- 
est hours.  In  Marne  days  Foch  had  always 
told  Joffre  that  all  was  well  and  would  be 
better  next  day,  even  when  he  had  lost 
some  miles  of  ground.  He  always  sent 
orders  to  his  corps  to  attack  the  next  day. 
All  his  commanders  said  that  their  men 
were  done  up,  but  they  received  orders 
to  attack  just  the  same.  "Finally,  the 
11th  Corps  commander  came  personally 
and  said  that  he  was  so  depleted  that  he 
could  not  hold  the  line  allotted  to  him, 
still  less  attack.  But  next  morning  he, 
also,  got  his  orders  to  attack,  anci  fortu- 
nately the  Boches  ran  away  at  last.  It  was 
Foch's  idea  that  his  will  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  one  opposing  him,  and  that  if 
he  kept  on  long  enough  the  enemy  would 
go  away." 

"Everybody  in  Foch's  view  is  alwaj's 
getting  on  well.  He  is  an  invincible 
optimist.  I  have  discovered  that  the  chief 
actors  in  a  war  are  all  and  always  optimists, 
and  the  chief  spectators  the  reverse."  So 
recorded  Colonel  Kepington  in  his  diarj' 
for  September  3,  1918,  at  the  time  when 
the  German  retreat  w-as  rapidlj'  becoming 
a  debdcle.  But  even  Foch's  optimism  did 
not  guess  how  nearlj'  at  hand  was  the  end. 
He  thought  the  German  armies  much 
demoralized  and  the  German  people  dis- 
illusioned; he  recognized  that  the  German 
resistance  was  weakening,  and  was  aware 
that  the  Germans  had  no  more  reserves  at 
their  disposal  than  the  French  Army  alone, 
iiut  it  was  to  April,  1919,  that  he  looked  for- 
ward as  the  time  for  the  maximum  effort. 
Repington  exprest  the  hope  that  a  Boche 
flag  of  truce,  trumpeter,  and  the  orthodox 
paraphernalia  would  one  day  be  passed 
on  blindfolded  to  Foch's  headquarters.  "I 
shall  give  them  a  kick,"  said  F'och,  "and 
say  that  I  shall  consider  the  matter  when 
they  are  out  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
across  the  Rhine.  But  it  will  only  be  a 
promise  to  consider  the  matter,"  he  added, 
smiling.  Here  is  Repington's  description 
of  the  Marshal  on  the  eve  of  victory : 

"Foch  talks  fast,  getting  up  and  w'alking 
about,  with  energetic  expressions.  When 
he  is  in  a  chaflfing  mood  he  speaks  in  short 
sentences,  with  energetic  gestures  to  suit 
his  words.  'Je  lesattaque.  .  .  .  Bon.  .  .  . 
Je  dis,  allez  a  la  bataille.  Tout  le  monde 
va  a  la  bataille.  Bon.  .  .  .  Je  ne  les  laehe 
pas,  les  Boches.  Done,  ils  ne  sont  pas 
laches.  Bon.  lis  ne  savent  que  faire. 
Moi,  je  sais.  Je  n'ai  pas  de  plan.  J'attends 
les  evenements.  Bon.  Yient  I'evenement. 
Je  I'exploite.  lis  sont  poursuivis,  I'epee 
dans  les  reins.  Bon.  lis  cedent.  Le 
champ  de  bataille  s'elargit.  Bon.  Je 
continue.  Je  les  pousse.  Ils  sont  attaques 
partout.  Qa,  chauffe.  Bon.  Je  continue. 
On  tape  partout.  Cela  continuera  pendant 
six  semaines.  Je  ne  ferai  pas  de  betises. 
Mais  je  les  pousse.  A  la  fin  ils  sont  ex- 
tenues.  Bon.  On  prend  prisonniers  et 
canons.  Bon.  On  pursuit  avec  la  baion- 
uette.  Tic!  (He  makes  a  lunge  at  an 
imaginary  Boche.)  On  les  tue.  Toe! 
(He  pretends  to  fire  at  a  Boche.)  lis  sont 
desequilibres.  L'Allemagne  est  desillu- 
sionnee.  lis  n'ont  que  la  classe  de  1920. 
Bon.  lis  sont  incorpores  le  15  Septembre. 
C'est  tout.     350,000  hommes.     C'est  peu. 
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.  .  .  Bon.  .  .  .  Us  ne  peuvent  pas  faire 
plus  avant  le  printomps  prochain.  Alors 
je  suis  pret  avee  tnes  troupes  fii  haleine, 
mes  americains.  Les  anglais?  Dieu  sait! 
C'esl  le  moment  de  I'eflfort  maximum. 
Allons-y.     Bon!" 

"I  attack  them.  .  .  .  Good.  ...  I  say, 
on  with  the  fight.  Everybody  advances  to 
battle.  .  .  .  Good.  ...  I  never  let  up  on 
the  Bochen,  and  so  they  have  no  rest.  .  .  . 
Good  .  .  .  They  don't  know  what  to  do. 
But  1  know.  1  have  no  plan.  I  await 
events.  Good.  .  .  .  The  event  comes.  1 
exploit  it.  They  are  pursued  with  swords 
in  their  back.  Good.  .  .  .  They  give 
ground.  The  battle-field  grows  wider. 
Good.  ...  1  keep  at  it.  1  drive  them. 
They  are  attacked  on  every  side.  Things 
get  hotter.  Good.  ...  1  continue.  The 
hammering  goes  on  everywhere.  That 
lasts  for  six  weeks.  ...  1  shall  make  no 
mistakes.  .  .  .  But  I  keep  at  it.  .  .  .  In 
the  end  they  are  exhausted.  .  .  .  Good. 
Prisoners  and  cannon  are  taken.  It 
becomes  a  bayonet  pursuit.  .  .  .  Tic! 
(He  makes  a  lunge  at  an  imaginary  Boche.) 
We  kill  them!  .  .  .  Toe!  (He  pretends  to 
fire  at  a  Boche.)  They  are  crumpled  up. 
Germany  has  lost  her  illusions.  They 
have  only  the  1920  class.  .  .  .  Good.  .  .  . 
They  an;  incorporatcid  Septemlier  1.5. 
That  is  all.  Thret;  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  .  .  .  It  is  very  little.  .  .  . 
They  can  do  noliiing  mon;  befon;  next 
spring.  .  .  .  Then  1  am  ready  with  my 
troops  who  have  caught  their  breath;  with 
my  Americans.  .  .  .  The-  Knglish?  God 
knows!  ...  It  is  the  moment  for  the 
maximum  effort.     Go  at  it!  .  .  .  (Jood." 

One  of  a  f(;w  hundred  of  Colonel  Rep- 
ington's  criticisms  of  the  conduct  of  tin; 
war  was  that  it  lacked  an  impresario.  It 
is  his  opinion  that  when  the  first  United 
States  troops  arrived  they  should  have; 
been  marched  through  Paris  several  times 
like  a  stage  army.  It  is  to  his  credit  as  a 
Briton  that  he  \isually  reserves  his  most 
caustic  condemnation  for  Knglishmen.  He 
is  polit(!  enough  in  his  comments  on  the 
American  soldiers  and,  with  (jualifications, 
fairly  tolerant  of  their  officers.  He  oven 
tells,  without  apparent  resentment,  of 
having  becm  tak(^n  once  for  an  American 
himself.  It  was  iti  October,  1017,  when  lu; 
went  to  the  I  headquarters  of  the  American 
Kxi)editi()nary  Force  at  Chauinont.  "Went 
into  a  l)ookseller's  shop  at  Troyes  and 
was  taken  for  a  Yank(H>.  'Are  you  coming 
in  big  numbers,  moti.sieur?'  he  was  asked 
with  obvious  anxiety.  'Sevend  million, 
monsieur,'  I  replied  cheerfully,  and  lU'ver 
saw  a  man  look  ha[)pier."  It  was  the 
visitor  (his  time  that  gave  Colonel  U«>p- 
ington  his  first  impression  of  tlu;  American 
Army.  "They  are  largely  ignorant  of  the 
practical  side;  of  soldiering."  "They  are 
taken  aback  by  the  inunensity  of  the 
problem  before  them,  and  find  themselves 
in  a  child's  suit  among  nlli»>s  complet(>ly 
armed  in  nuiil."  "The;  West  Point  officers 
are  very  good;  all  the  departments  are 
filled  with  keen,  int(>lligent,  and  zealous 
men."  "At  pn^sent  all  is  nnich  too 
amat(;urish  for  the  army  to  bo  trusted 
in  oi)(>rations,  and  Pershing's  mind  is  not 
free  enough  for  the  business.  Joffre  was 
right  in  his  doubt  on  this  point,  and 
Pershing,  in  plainly  hinting  to  mc;  that 
little  could  Ix;  effected  until  lat(;  in  the 
sumnuT  of  l'.)18,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
correct  ixrceplion  of  his  weakness.  It 
would  be  folly,  if  not  murder,  to  hurry  him 
into  the  fighting  lines,  good  the  I  think 
his  n>giilar  men  jind  offi('(>rs  are  individu- 
ally." Pershing  ins|)ired  liepington  with 
oomplette  confidence.  "He  is  naturally 
reserved,    but     frank,    clear-ht>nded,    wise. 


"/  look  upon  instruction  by  mail  as  one  of  the  most  ujonderful  and  phenomenal 
developments  of  this  age." — Theodore  Roosevelt 


Fifty  $10,000  Opening-s 

In  One  Office  Building! 


"It  is  a  fact,  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
there  is  far  more  real  need  for  $10,000  a  year 
executives  than  for  $2')  a  week  clerks.  I 
daresay  that  today  in  one  big  city  office 
building  alone  there  are  fifty  $10,000  open- 
ings for  men  who  can  show  executive  abiUty 
in  some  imjjortant  branch  of  business." 

And  the  big  business  man  who  made  the 
statement  above  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

Probably  you  think 
$10,000  a  year  a  diffi- 
cult goal.  But  is  it? 
Talk  to  any  big  em- 
I)loyer  of  men.  See 
what  he  says — that  it  is 
(he  man  to  whom  he 
can  pay  $5,000,  $10,- 
000  or  $15,000  a  year 
that  he  is  looking  for. 
"We  can't  get  enough 
men  for  the  big  jobs," 
says  (!af)t.  Robert 
Dollar,  the  wealthiest 
and  best  known  ship- 
ping man  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  And,  as  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  C  Corpora- 
tion said:  "I  can  find 
ten  times  over  while 
of 


The  Problem  Method  oj  tuition,  exclusive  with 
LaSalle,  makes  practical,  experiertced  rrKn. 


one 
find 


million  dollars 
linfi    one    man 
capable    of    administering   the   aflfairs  rep- 
resented by  a  million  dollars." 

In  thoii.saitds  of  city  offices,  in  factories 
and  mills,  in  sliipi)ii\g  and  tratisfjortation, 
there  is  need  for  the  man  who  is  a  spccinli.st 
in  some  one  branc^i  of  business.  There  is  a 
surplus  of  th(>  tyi)c  who  can  merely  work  in 
a  department,  but  ii  dearth  of  the  men  who 
can  ritii  departments.  Big  organizations  arc 
constantly  calling  for  Irnlncd  Business  Man- 
agers, I'lxjx'rt  .Xecountants,  .Auditors,  ( 'omp- 
trollcrs,  l'"inancial  .Managers,  ('o.sl  .Accoiml- 
anls,  Law-trained  Men,  Traffic  Managers, 
Interstate  Conuiicrcc  l']\|)crts,  Sales  and 
Advertising  Managers  and  (Correspondence 
Supervisors. 

Which  Position  for  You? 

Look  to  the  higher  executive  j)ositions. 
(Choo.se  the  one  you  feel  yourself  best  suited 
for.  And  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are 
going  to  (jrt  it!  You  can,  if  you  are  firm 
enough  in  your  resolve.  ^'()U  have  ability; 
undoubtcdiy  more  than  you  n>alize.  Com- 
l)l(Mnent  that  ability  with  .■<iitritiliznl  training 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  how  high  you  can 
go  in  i)osition  and  salary. 

The  si)ecialized  traininp  you  need  to  move 
upward  is  easily  and  (jiiirkhj  accjuired  thru 
the  .service  of  l.aSalle  Kxtension  University 
— the  largest  busitu-ss  training  institution  in 
th(>  world.  LaSalle  trains  you  not  merely  by 
book  or  rote,  but  by  giving  you  actual  rx- 
ixriciicc  in  the  position  you  aim  to  fill.  The 
in(>thod  is  known  as  the  "Problem  Method" 
bccau.s(>  you  ar(>  given  the  very  problems  to 
.solve  that  come  up  daily  in  the  position  you 
arc  equij)i)ing  for.  LaSall(>  exi)erts,  all  big 
men  in  their  fi(^lds,  direct  you  in  the  handling 
of  these  probh-ms.aiid,  step  by  step,  lead  you 
to  a  dcun^c  of  competency  which  approxi- 
mates that  of  an  e\i)erl,  entitlinfi  you  to 
command  consideration  as  a  praetical,  ex- 
perienced man,  worthy  of  an  executive's 
renumcration. 


More  than  250,000  ambitious  men  in  all 
walks  of  business  life  have  already  been 
helped  to  promotion,  increased  .salary  and 
greater  business  success  by  LaSalle  trauiing. 
Over  50,000  are  now  being  traiiied  yearly. 
It  is  no  muisual  thing  for  LaSalle  to  receive 
hundreds  of  letters  each  month  telling  of 
increases  in  salary,  many  of  them  of  100%, 
200%,  400%,  and  more. 

Big  Corporations 
and  LaSalle  Men 

Practically  every 
great  commercial  cor- 
poration and  railroad 
company  in  the  United 
States  has  LaSalle 
trained  men  in  respon- 
sible positions.  As 
many  as  50  to  2,000 
are  to  be  found  in  each 
of  such  organizations 
as  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation, 
Swift  &  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  I{.,  Inter- 
national Harvester  (Jo., 
Armour  &  Co.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

I'^mployers  have  come  to  realize  that 
LaSalle  training  makes  seasoned,  efficient 
men — the  kind  of  men  who  can  make  de- 
<'isions  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  cor- 
rect  j)rinciples  and  modern  methods. 

For  your  own  sake,  ituiuire  today  (via  the 
coupon  below)  about  LaSalle  training;  how 
pra<'ti<ral,  thoro,  personal  and  siru-ere  it  is; 
iiow  it  is  acquired  at  home  during  your 
spare  time;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  pay  for. 

When  Will  You  Be  Ready? 

A  high  .salaried  po.sition  is  awaiting  you 
jis  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  it.  Whe7i  will 
you  be  ready?\'ou  can'make  a  start  today  by 
marking  and  mailing  the  coupon,  indicating 
thereon  the  counse  in  which  you  are  in- 
tcrest(<d.  Full  information  will  be  sent  you 
together  with  a  copy  of  our  inspiring  book, 
"Ten  ^'(>ars'  Promotion  in  One" — a  book 
that  will  tell  you  what  LaSjdle  training  has 
doiK^  for  others,  manj'  of  whom  undoubtivl- 
ly  had  less  ability  than  you  possess. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  252-R  Chicago.  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full   information   re- 
RardinK  the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with 
an  X  below.     Also  a  copy  of  your  hook  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 
D  Higher  Accountancy         U  Traffic  Management 
D  Business  Management        —Foreign    &    Dome.stic 
D  Law  -Degre<>  of  LL.B.    □  Industrial  Management 
D  Business  Letter  Writing        Efficiency 
D  Banking  and  Finance       □  Commercial  Law 
D  Personnel  and  Employ-  f^'  Busmess  English 

ment  Management  L J  Effective  Speaking 

n  Modern  Foremanship      LI  Expert  Bookkeeping 
D  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  &  D  Commercial  Spanish 

Institute  Examinations 

Name 


Present  Position 


Aildrcss 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business   Training  Instiiutimx  in  the   World 
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Each  can  of  G.  Washington's  Coffee  is  equivalent  to  ten  times  its  weight 
in  roasted  bean  coffee.  There  is  no  coffee-pot  waste — each  cup  made  to 
order.  Dissolves  instantly.  The  finest  quality  coffee.  Always  delicious, 
healthful,  economical. 

For  sale  by  Grocery,  Delicatessen  and  Drug  Stores,  and  served  at  Soda  Fountains. 
Send  10  cents  for  special  trial  size.     Recipe  booklet  free. 


a^hmc^Uorid 

COFFEE 

Originated  by  Mr.  Washington  in  1909 
G.  Washington  Coffee  Retining  Co..  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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— the  finest  reproducing 
Phonograph  in  the  world 

TVylEET  the  great  stars  of  the  musical 
■^•*-  world  face  to  face.  When  you  hear 
the  voice  of  a  singer  or  the  music  of  an 
instrument  reproduced  by  the  Steger, 
it  is  so  natural  and  life-like  that  you 
actually  forget  the  presence  of  the 
phonograph  and  imagine  that  the  artist 
is  present  in  person.  This  distinctive 
fidelity  of  reproduction  gives  you  the 
music  in  all  its  purity  and  beauty. 

The  Steger  plays  all  records  correctly — 
no  parts  to  change. 

See  and  hear  the  beautifully  encased 
Sieger  at  the  Steger  dealer's.  You  will 
understand  why  it  is  better,  more  ap- 
pealing— an  inspiration.  Period,  cabi- 
net and  portable  models  $95  to  $1250. 

Steger  Phonograph  Style  Brochure  Free 
on  Request 

STEGER  &  SONS  S'o^'l^]'^Y 

steger  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILI^. 
"If  its  a  Siege? — it's  the  most  valuable  piano 
in  the  world." 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


uncommonly  determined,  and  with  an 
obvious  intention  of  not  allowing  himself 
to  be  rushed  into  any  folly  by  anybody." 
Repington's  last  recorded  talk  with  the 
American  General  was  in  Paris  on  June  11, 
1919.  Apropos  of  the  free  hand  that  had 
been  given  him  during  the  war  by  the 
Administration  at  Washington,  Pershing 
told  him  that  he  had  been  congratulated 
])y  his  French  and  British  colleagues  on 
being  so  far  awaj'  from  home.  The  Ameri- 
can President  Repington  sums  up  in 
Clemenceau's  complaint.  "He  annoys 
one  with  his  fourteen  commandments. 
The  good  God  had  only  ten." 

In  the  course  of  his  indiscretions  about 
what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  in  England, 
Repington  makes  short  and  almost  savage 
work  of  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  who, 
according  to  Sir  Ai'chibald  Murray,  said 
in  December,  1914,  that  the  British  Army 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  positions  without 
artillery.  Repington  tells  of  a  talk  with 
Lord  Derby,  in  November,  1915,  during 
which  the  latter  was  "much  more  critical 
of  Lord  K.  than  I  expected,"  and  said 
that  he  had  prevented  K.  time  after  time 
from  making  the  most  horrible  mistakes, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  remained  true 
that  Lord  K.'s  name  had  more  influence 
and  more  prestige  with  the  public  than 
anybody  else's.  The  Prime  Minister 
informed  Repington  that  he  had  been 
Lord  K.'s  only  friend  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  was  now  "unable  to  put  up  with  him." 
"Arthur  Lee  told  me  that  if  Lord  K. 
wanted  to  come  back  (Kitchener  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  eastern  ]Mediterranean)  his 
colleagues  would  not  have  him,  and  that 
there  were  twenty  members  of  the  Cabinet 
against  him.  The  War  Office  now  wears 
one  broad  contented  smile,  and  having 
lost  Lord  K.,  there  is  a  deep  sigh  of  relief 
all  round."  "Lee  thinks  that  K.  knows 
that  he  has  failed.  ...  In  any  case,  if 
the  Cabinet  can  prevent  his  return  they 
will  do  so.  The  difference  in  the  opinion 
of  Lord  K.  held  by  those  behind  the 
scenes  and  by  the  rest  of  the  public  is 
astonishing."  When  Kitchener  dissented 
from  the  General  Staff's  proposal  to  attack 
German  East  Africa  Repington's  comment 
was:  "He  seems  to  have  written  like  a 
cross  schoolgirl,  and  his  paper  is  said  to  be 
nearly  as  feeble  a  production  as  his  in- 
structions to  Sir  Ian  when  the  latter 
started  for  the  Dardanelles."  The  picture 
is  not  merely  of  an  inefficient  Kitchener, 
but  also  of  a  mendacious  Kitchener. 
Repington  quotes  Lord  French  as  saying 
that  when  he  (Lord  French)  took  office 
Lord  K.  told  him  that  there  were  1,600.000 
men  in  England,  and  1,000,000  fit  to  fight, 
and  that  1,300,000  recruits  were  coming 
in  this  year.  "French  made  a  note  of 
these  figures  at  the  time,  and  showed  me 
the  note  in  his  writing.  When  French 
got  to  his  own  office  he  told  his  officers 
to  look  up  the  statistics,  which  they  did, 
and  he  showed  them  to  me.  They  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  men  drawing 
rations  in  England  was  1,019,000;  the 
total  number  of  men  fit  to  fight,  540,000. 
He  said  that  he  supposed  that  Lord  K. 
would  deny  having  given  the  figures." 
But  when  Kitchener  went  down  w4th  the 
Hampshire  Repington  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"A  great  figure  gone.  He  made  many 
mistakes.  He  was  not  a  good  Cabinet  man. 
His  methods  did  not  suit  a  Jemocracy. 
But  there  he  was,  towering  above  the 
others  in  character  as  in  inches,  by  far 


the  most  popular  man  ia  the  country  to 
the  end,  and  a  firm  rock  which  stood  out 
amid  the  raging  tempest." 

"The  Bodies  claim  45,000  prisoners  and 
1,000  guns.  Our  5th  Army  has  been 
n^lieved  by  the  French,  and  has,  I  think, 
been  badly  broken.  It  is  the  worst  defeat 
in  the  liistorv  of  the  Army."  So  recorded 
the  Colonel  in  his  diary  of  March  27,  1918. 
Yet  he  goes  on  to  tell  that  it  was  a  gay 
party  at  lunch  that  day,  and  that  at  the 
table  he  provoked  amiisement  by  his 
story  of  Balfour,  who,  being  informed  that 
1,000  guns  had  been  lost,  replied  calmly: 
"Oh,  reallj%  what  a  bore!"  A  few  days 
later,  with  the  British  armies  almost 
backed  up  against  the  Channel  ports,  and 
the  separation  from  the  French  imminent, 
he  turns  lightly  from  the  crisis  to  narrate 
jauntily:  "('harlie  B.  to-day  said  that 
Iledworth  Meux  had  quite  soknnnly 
warned  him  against  taking  a  female  typist, 
as  so  many  old  men  had  fallen  victims  to 
them.  The  Beresfords  now  call  the  lady 
The  Decree  Nisi!  Lady  B.  stopt  in  her 
car  by  a  policeman  the  other  day  for  using 
petrol  without  authority.  He  demanded 
her  name.  She  looked  at  him  furiously 
and  said:  'My  good  man,  can't  you  sec 
that  I'm  an  imbecile!?'  Policeman  so  taken 
aback  that  he  dropt  his  pencil  and  note- 
book and  told  the  chauffeur  to  drive  on." 
The  italics  are  Repington's.  His  italics 
are  not  for  the  battle-field.  He  reserves 
them  for  his  stories  of  dinner-parties  at 
Claridge's  f)r  the  Caf«'^  Royal. 


MAKING   OUT  GERMANY'S  BILL 

WITH  so  many  creditors  wishing  pref- 
M  eiic(!,  and  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  amount  that  the  debtor  could  be 
made  to  pay,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
n^paration  section  of  the  P(!ace  Treaty  was 
marked  by  squabbles  that  seriously  im- 
j)eriled  the  entire  structure  of  world  peace. 
The  furnace  of  hiunan  passion  was  still 
smoldering,  but  the  reaction  from  the  ac- 
tual strife  had  reached  the  point  where 
nearly  evcTy  nation  was  subordinating  the 
comuion  good  to  its  own  material  interests. 
To  illustrate,  Premier  Hughes  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth,  itisisted  that  every 
Australian  wiio  had  i)lac<'(i  a  mortgage;  on 
his  house  to  buy  a  war-l)ond  was  as  defi- 
nitely entitled  to  reparation  as  was  every 
Frenchman  whose  house  had  b(>en  burned 
by  the  (Jermans;  and  IJoyd  (leorge  had 
just  been  reelected  to  i)()wer  on  a  i)latforni 
of  collecting  from  (Jermaiiy  the  costs  of 
the  war,  "sliilling  for  siiilling  and  ton  for 
ton."  The  American  ([(legation  was  tlu^ 
only  one  to  jm^sent  any  definite  scheme 
of  reparation.  The  others  all  took  the 
ground  that  tht;  war  being  a  wrongful  act 
by  (jernumy,  (Jermany  was  responsil)le  for 
all  the  loss  and  damage,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  resulted  theTelrom;  and  one  of  the 
.\llies  went  so  far  as  to  make  claim  for  loss 
and  damage  r(>su!ting  from  the  fact  that  the 
armistice  was  concluded  so  unexpectedly 
that  the  termination  of  hostilities  involved 
it  in  (inancial  losses.  Naturally,  the  .\meri- 
can  program  became  tiie  basis  of  discussion. 
Throughout  long  debate  it  was  subjected 
to  the  criticism  of  the  other  d(>l(>gations,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exc(<p(ion  of  the  Belgian 
delegation,  took  strong  excei>tion. 

The  .\meric:iii  contention,  as  set  forth  in 
"The  Making  of  the  Uei)aration  and  Eco- 
nomic Sections  of  the  Treaty,"  by  Bernard 
M.  Baruch  dlariM-r  it  Broth(^rs\  was 
that  liiere  was  not  a  sheet  of  unscratched 
paper  at  hand  on  which  to  write  tlie  Treaty, 
but  that  tliere  was  already  written  upon  it, 
because  of  tlie  a«'eei)tanee  of  tlie  Fourteen 
I'oints,  a  limilntion  which  stated  thai  only 
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rxtnce  Giani 

Rverb  earing' 

WdJldspberru 


BIG  JUICY  SWEET  BERRIES 
FROM  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER 


o/ 


THE  bushes  grow  rapidly,  and  are  covered  with 
firm,    luscious,    wonderfully    flavored    berries, 
S(2E  of  ^  Tiij/A/eu' 5ee<f5,  from  July  until  freezing  weather. 

The  fruit  is  twice  the  size  of  other  raspberries  and 
of  the  same  delicious  flavor  from  first  to  last.  Immense  branches  covered 
with  berries  which  are  constantly  ripening. 

It  is  grown  in  the  garflens  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.;  P.  S.  du  Pont,  VV'ilmiiigton,  Del.;  Chas.  M.  Schwab, 
Loretto,  Pa.;  James  J.  Hill  Estate,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Henry  Ford,  Dearborn, 
Mich.;  and  others  who  demand  the  world's  best. 

The  La  France  Red  Raspberry  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  been  carefully 
tested  for  years,  to  absolutely  prove  its  merit. 

Fruits  early  in  July,  the  first  season  planted,  and  continues  in  fruit  until 
frozen.  Free  from  insects  and  disease.  A  dozen  plants  will  supply  the  average 
family  ail  season,  year  after  year.     Plants  nuiltiply  rapidly. 

A  Great  Money  Maker  for  Berry  Growers! 

It  is  the  best  for  home  gardens  and  a  great  money  maker  for  marketing. 
Awarded  medals  and  certificates  by    leading  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies,  including  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  V'ork,  The  American  Institute  ot  N.  Y.,  etc.,  etc.     It 
jKiNS  to  buy  the  best. 

Strong,  field  grown,  bearing  plants  $1.50  each,  $16.00  per  dozen,  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered  now. 

Circulars  on  reciuest. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  and  Glen  Head,  N.Y. 

cJOHN  H-SCHEEPERS,  Inc. 

?      522   Fifth  Ave., New \bRK  City  c: — 


A  Series  of  Pencil  Portraits 
No.  2— THE  S.\LESMA.\ 


PITY  the  poor  salesman!  Tlicy  used  to 
give  him  any  stray  nondescript  pencil 
that  l)a|)pene(l  to  be  handy.  The  cheaper 
tile  better! 

One  dav,  thev  couldn't  read  his  orders. 
The    battle    rajj;cd.       Then    this    compro- 
mise:— "Give    mc    a    c^ood    ))encil    and    Til 
guarantee  tlie  neatest  orders  vou  ever  saw," 
That    day    the    purchasing    agent    gave 


liim  a 


DIXON'S 


liUon't  illiliiruilii 
in  mtiile  in  17 
I(iii/k  —  one  /or 
<  III  II  nreil  or 
preference. 


ELdoradO 

'lAe  master  diauvig penal' 

■lOSEPII    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

rF.Ncn.  I^KiT.   U-J  Jersey  City,  N.  .1. 

Caunrliaii    Disfributors: 

.\.  U.  M.u-nouar:ill  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Write  For  ThcSe  Good  Booklets 

due  Is  ralloil  ••Fiiiilinu  \our  I'eiiril"  -a  pciuil  siMvioo  Ixxiklct  for 
I'Vi-oonc  will)  iisi's  11  prmil.  Write  for  It.  U  will  help  you  rhooso 
I'Mirtly  (he  rlcht  pencil  for  ymir  piirttfiiliir  work.  Also  write  for 
niir  linoUlel — "A  Intuitu  In  ifriiin  .  H  slums  the  rhiiraoter  of 
work   tli;it  rnn   be   done   with   l>l\oii's    "UKST"    Coloro.l   renclls. 
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REERS 


I92IQARPEN  BOpK 


THE  BEST  we  have  ever  published, 
h  contains  invaluable  information 
concerning  both  Vegetables  and  Flowers, 
also  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds. 

It  is  arranged  to  make  selections  of  the 
best  varieties  easy  for  the  amateur ;  and 
cultural  information  written  by  experts 
will  help  you  to  a  successful  garden. 

The  book  is  illustrated  in  colors  and  photo- 
engravings showing  the  true  form  of  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  offered  and  contains  a  complete  list, 
including  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc.  Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will 
be  mailed  free,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY    A.    DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556West27thSt  ..Dept.L.D.,  New  York 


Direct  from  our  farm 
toyou.  Fresh  and  always  Rrow. 
The  newest  and  best  varieties  of  vt-g- 
etables  and  flowers.  A  handsomely 
illustrated  catalogue  and  a  sample  of 
a  beautiful  new  ix>ppy  free. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Box  65,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


HARRIS 
SEEDS 


TREES 


PROGRESS 

and  PLANTS  GROW 

bec.11192  they  are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully,  and 
packed  securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  and  NO-RISk 
offer  of  tree:-.,  slinihs  and  plants.  We  pay  express 
charges.  Why  pay  for  your  trees  before  you  get  them? 
It's  not  necessary  if  you   deal  with 

THE    PROGRESS     NURSERY    COMPANY 
1315    Peters    Avenue  Troy,    Ohio 


SEED  catalogue  un- 
like   any    you    ever 
8awr.  A  magazine  of  home  gar- 
dening information  as  well  as 
a   complete    list    with    pictures, 
prices  and  descriptions  of  every- 
thing a  hcfrne  gardener  needs. 

50   Colored   Plates 

T^IIE  most  complete  collection  of  correct  illustra- 
■•■  tions  of  annual  flowers  in  true  colors  ever  pub- 
lished in  a  seed  catalogue. 

Articles  by  Experts 

INSPIRATIONAL    and    instructive    articles    by 
■'•  )  ational  authoritie9on  "Gladii.li  in  the  Garden," 

"The  BeU  I lome Garden Negptables. IheFI  wers 

We  Love,"  "I'lanting  the  Small  Home  Grounds." 

Flanders   Fields  Poppy  Seed 

EVERY  home  will  want  a  liod  of  these  memorial 
flowers. officially  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. We  offer  seed  especially  imported  of  the  variety 
native  in  Flanders.  Fill  out  lliecoui>on  and  send  lo 
cents  for  a  package  of  Poppy  Seed  and  VAUGHAN'S 
GARDF.NING  ILLUSTRATED,  or  write  for  the 
catalogue  alone.     Mailed  FREE. 


VAUGHAN'S    SEED    STORE 

6ISW.  Randolph  St..  Chicago:  41  Barclay  St..  New  York 
Send  to  nearest  address 
Enclosed  Is  10c  for  which  send  me  a 
large  packet  of  Flanders  Fields  Popnv 
Seed,  and  FREE  VAUGHAN'S  GAR- 
DENING ILLII.STRAIEI) 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


reparation  of  damage  should  be  collected 
and  not  the  costs  of  the  war.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  American  idea  the  payments 
by  Germany  would  have  been  apportioned 

approximately  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

France f  ^ 

British  Empire f^ 

Belgium ^j 

Italy ^  , 

Serbia * 

O 

1 


Roiimania . 
Scattering . 


1.7 

6 

1.3 


Name.  .  . 
Address 


Whereas    under  the   British   scheme   of 

inclusion  of  war-costs,  the  proportion  would 

have  been  substantially: 

Per  Cent. 

France 24 

British  Emp.ro 40 

Belgium 

Italy 

Serbia 

linitod  Stales 

.Scattering 

Despite  the  obvious  advantage  that  they 
would  have  gained  from  an  adoption  of  the 
American  program,  the  delegations  of 
France,  Serbia,  and  even  Belgium,  did  not 
openly  support  it,  chiefly  because  it  seemed 
to  involve  a  si)aring  of  Germany,  against 
which  their  public  opinion  revolted. 

Among  the  Allied  experts  there  was  wide 
divergence  as  to  the  amount  that  Germany 
could  pay.  The  amounts  discust  varied 
from  $8,000,000,000  to  .$120,000,000,000, 
both  extremes,  curiously,  lieing  of  English 
origin.  The  amount  of  damages  was  esti- 
mated by  various  delegates  at  from  $25,- 
000,000,000  to  several  times  that  sum.  De- 
spite the  urgings  of  the  American  delegates 
for  figures,  the  other  delegations  showed 
themselves  reluctant  to  present  official  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  their  damage.  The 
French,  for  example,  took  the  position  that 
,  such  estimates  would  be  merely  guesswork, 
and  that  the  least  conscientious  guesser 
would  be  the  greatest  gainer.  The  refusal 
of  most  of  the  Allies  to  introduce  any  evi- 
dence of  their  own  on  this  point  or  to  accept 
the  American  estimates  was,  therefore,  one 
of  the  compelling  reasons  leading  to  the 
postponement  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
German  indemnity  to  a  time  when  the 
amount  of  damage  could  be  more  scien- 
tifically estimated.  A  provisional  solution 
was  adopted,  the  experts  agreeing  that  the 
quickly  realizable  surplus  assets  of  Ger- 
many amounted  to  about  $5,000,000,000, 
and  accepting  this  figure  as  a  measure  of 
the  values  that  Germany  must  surrender  hy 
May  1,  1921.  The  value  of  reparation  in 
kind — ships,  coal,  reconstruction  material, 
etc. — made  prior  to  this  date,  is  accounted 
as  a  credit  toward  this  sum,  which  is  also 
inclusive  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by 
Germany  toward  the  expenses  of  the  armies 
of  occupation. 

How  much  Germany's  eventual  bill  will 
be  is  still  prolilematical,  tho  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  is  to  determine  the  matter 
by  May  1,  1921.  For  the  guidance  of  this 
Commission  certain  fundamental  principles 
have  been  established.  The  first  and  per- 
haps most  important  of  these  is  that  repaA,- 
tion  is  to  be  collected  with  due  regard  to  the 
economic  life  of  Germany.  A  second  great 
guiding  principle  is  that  the  performance  of 
rei)aration  by  Germany  should  be  limited 
to  OIK!  generation,  that  is  to  say,  thirty 
years  from  May  1,  1921.  The  essential 
underlying  spirit  is  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated note  to  Germany: 

"Tlu>  vast  extent  and  manifold  character 
of  the  damage  caused  to  the  Allied  and 
As.sociatcd    Powers  in   consequence  of   the 


war  has  created  a  reparation  problem  of 
extraordinary  magnitude  and  complexity, 
only  to  be  solved  by  a  continuing  body, 
limited  in  personnel  and  invested  with 
broad  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
relation  to  the  general  economic  situation. 
The  AUied  and  Associated  Powers,  recog- 
nizing this  situation,  themselves  delegate 
power  to  a  Reparation  Commission.  This 
Reparation  Commission  is,  however,  in- 
structed by  the  Treaty  itself  so  to  exercise 
and  interpret  its  power  as  to  in.sure,  in  the 
interest  of  all,  an  early  and  complete  dis- 
charge by  Germany  of  her  reparation  obli- 
gations. It  is  also  instructed  to  take  into 
account  the  true  maintenance  of  the  social. 
economic,  and  financial  structure  of  a  Ger- 
many earnestly  striving  to  exercise  her  full 
power  to  repair  the  loss  and  damage  she 
has  caused." 

p]uphemistic  in  wording,  but  it  was  an 
arrangement  to  which  the  American  dele- 
gates consented  rehictantly.  What  Ger- 
many covld  pay  was  in  any  event  less  than 
she  should  pay. 


THE  ANGLE  OF  FIRE 

IT  was  the  angle  of  fire  that  made  It  ap- 
pear certain  that  Helen  had  murdered 
Jim  Felderson.  It  is  not  the  first  time  a 
wife  has  killed  her  husband,  and  Helen 
had  been  heard  to  utter  threats — threats 
that  if  Jim  did  not  divorce  her  she  woujd 
kill  him. 

And  Jim,  as  his  brother-in-law  said  of 
him,  was  a  peach.  But  "Helen  hadn't 
really  loved  Jim  even  when  she  married 
him.  Oh,  she'd  loved  him  in  the  same  way 
she'd  loved  a  lot  of  other  men  she'd  been 
more  or  less  engaged  to  at  one  time  or 
another.  She'd  married  Jim  because  it 
was  the  thing  to  do  that  year,  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  she  realized  that  Jim  loved  her 
more  and  could  give  her  more  than  any  of 
the  others." 

And  then  Frank  Woods  came  into  the 
circle  of  Helen's  friends.  He  came  to 
Eastbrook  on  war-business  for  the  French 
Government,  he  wore  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  several  palms,  and  could  hold  people 
enthralled  with  his  accounts  of  his  experi- 
ences. "He  would  stand  in  front  of  the 
fh-e  and  tell  of  air-scraps  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  he  never  mentioned  the  hero  by  name, 
it  was  easy  to  guess  that  'hero'  and  Frank 
Woods  were  synonymous." 

All  the  women  were  wild  over  him,  all 
the  men  jealous,  and  they  felt  too  that  there 
was  something  of  the  cad  about  him;  cer- 
tainly no  man  made  a  particular  friend  of 
him.  And  when,  on  America  coming  into 
the  war.  Woods  was  called  back  to  France, 
the  men  were  pleased,  they  felt  a  decided 
relief.  But  Woods  came  back  while  Jim 
and  Helen's  younger  brother,  who  tells  the 
story,  were  still  in  training-camp,  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  by  this  time  how  he  felt 
about  Helen. 

Which  explains  the  letter  Jim  showed  to 
Helen's  brother  at  the  golf  club,  the  letter 
telling  Jim  that  she  was  going  to  run  away 
with  Frank,  and  force  him  to  the  divorce 
he  had  refused.  Bupps  is  horrified.  His 
sister  running  away,  making  a  common 
scandal.  And  leaving  a  man  like  Jim  for 
such  a  creature  as  Woods! 

But  Helen  hasn't  run  away — yet.  In- 
stead, she  telephones  Bupps  to  bring  Jim 
to  the  house.  When  they  get  there,  Frank 
Woods's  car  is  waiting  before  the  door. 

Things  move  swiftly.  There  is  a  terrific 
interview  between  Helen,  Woods,  and  Jim, 
with  Bupps  doing  the  chorus.  Inciden- 
tally he  snatches  a  revolver  pulled  by 
Woods  when  Jim  rushes  him  and  knocks 
him  down. 
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Put  this  watchman  to  work 
— he'll  guard  vour  coal  pile 
— Ihe  No.  I   Hoffman  Value 


^yiiwii  111       r  I 


Coal  is  high — tremendously  so. 
Our  big  job — the  one  solution — is 
to  obtain  "more  heat  from  less 
coal." 

Have  you  steam  heat  in  your 
home?  If  so,  you  can  solve 
YOUR  problem  easily.  The  first 
cost  won't  be  much  and  big  divi- 
dends will  be  paid  in  coal  saved 
as  well  as  comfort  obtained. 

Put  a  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve  on 
every  radiator  with  a  No.  5  Hoffman 
Valve  on  the  return  mains — and 
there's  the  answer.  You'll  then 
have  watchmen  of  the  coal  pile. 

Air  valves  on  radiators  spell  the 
difference  between  a  noisy,  luke- 
warm, coal-devouring  steam  sys- 
tem and  a  quiet,  red-hot,  coal- 
saving  one.  It's  true — experts 
agree  on  it.  Hoffman  Valves  as- 
sure warmth  and  comfort  at  low- 
est p)Ossible  steam  pressure.  No 
waste  effort — no  wasted  heat. 
Hence,  they  make  it  possible  for 
you  to  get  more  heat  from  less  coal. 

They  do  it  by  remaining  open 
until  all  the  air  is  vented  from 
pipes  and  radiators — giving  the 
steam  a  clear  road  to  deliver  heat 


at  express  speed  into  the  radiators. 
With  Hoffman  Valves  steam  never 
has  to  force  its  way  into  the  ra- 
diators. Hoffman  Valves  never 
close  prematurely  and  bottle  up 
air  in  the  radiator,  thereby  de- 
creasing its  heating  efficiency. 

Hoffman  Valves — while  open  wide 
as  long  as  air  is  being  discharged, 
shut  tightly  against  escape  of 
steam  or  spouting  water.  What's 
more — they're  automatic.  They 
never  need  adjustment.  No  fid- 
dling with  penknife  or  screw  driver 
on  icy  cold  mornings.  A  factory 
expert  adjusts  them  for  you,  gives 
each  one  an  operative  test,  then 
seals  the  adjustment.  The  valves 
come  to  you  perfect  and  are  guar- 
anteed in  writing  for  five  long 
years.  There's  no  risk  for  you 
in  buying  Hoffmans. 

Equip  your  radiators  today.  Your 
heating  contractor  has  Hoffmans 
for  sale.  He'll  install  them  through- 
out in  a  few  hours. 

Right  now  while  you  think  of  it 
write  our  Waterbury  office  for  that 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet 
about  steam  heat,  "More  Heat 
from  Less-Coal." 


HOFFMAN     SPECIALTY     COMPANY,    Inc. 
Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


NEW  YORK 

512  Fifth  Avenue 


BOSTON 
80  Boylston  Street 


CHICAGO 

130  N.  Wells  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
405  S.  Hill  Street 


more  heatjforn  less  coal 
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More  lieat  from  less  coal 
is  vitaUij  neccssaru 
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Commercial 

Truck  Co., 

Philad'Aphhi,  Fa 


Foundry  of  the 
Erie  Malleable 
Iron  Co., 
Erie,  Pa. 


c/1  Correct  Roof 

for  every  Type  of  Building 

No  one  type  of  roofing  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
buildings.     A  Carey  Asphalt-FELT  built-up  roof 
was   chosen   for  the  Commercial  Truck   platit  be- 
cause most  of  the  surfaces  are  steeply  sloping. 

This  roofing  is  elastic  and  tough  and  is  ideal  for  a 
building  where  heavy  manufacturing  processes  create 
vibration.  It  requires  no  surfacing  material  such  as  would 
wash  down.  It  contains  no  pitch  that  would  melt  or 
run  into  the  gutters  on  the  hottest  days. 

The  Erie  foundry  rocf  is  exposed  to  sparks,  fumes  and 
acid  gases.  A  Carey  ASBESTOS  built-up  roof  was  chosen 
for  this  building  because  in  the  case  of  the  foundry  the 
fire  and  acid  resisting  considerations  outweighed  all  others. 

Where  low  cost  is  the  main  requirement  in  roofing  less  important 
Iniildings  some  one  of  the  more  than  twenty  styles  of  Carey  roll 
roofings  will  exactly  meet  the  need. 

When  you  ask  for  a  Carey  roof  you  will  get  more  than  "A"  good 
roof.  You  will  get  'THE  CORRECT"  roof  for  YOUR  building, 
for  the  Carey  line -provides  the  right  roof  for  EVERY  type  of 
building.  Write  us  about  your  building  and  we  will  send  free 
samples  and  information  in  which  you  will  be  interested. 


ASPHA 


SBESTOS   MAGNESIA 


BUILDING    AND   INSULATING    MATERIALS 

"^  Rooj  Jor  Every  Building' 

Carey  .Shingles,  Koll  Roofings,  Wallhoard  and  Roof  Paints 
are  sold  by  Building  Supply  a?id  Lumber  Dealers 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 
2  General  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 
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Helen,  wlien  her  husband  asks  why  she 
came  back,  has  replied  that  she  did'  not 
want  a  scandal.  "I  felt — I  hoped  that  if 
I  could  show  yon  definitely  and  finally  that 
I  don't  love  you,  that  I  am  devoted  to 
Frank,  your  pride,  if  nothing  else,  would 
induce  you  to  give  me  the  divorce  for  which 
I  asked." 

And  Jim  consents.  But  he  adds  that  he 
will  not  do  so  until  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  her  love  is  real,  and  that  the  man  she 
loves  is  worthy.  He  will  look  up  his  past — 
if  there  is  anything  in  it  to  hurt  her,  he 
wnll  discover  it,  and  will  see  that  she  hears 
of  it.  She  shall  not  take  the  irrevocable 
step  blindly. 

Jim  is  a  la^v>'er,  and  a  great  one.  And  at 
the  threat  he  sees  Woods  flush.  He  knows 
surely  now  that  there  is  something. 

Helen  wants  to  know  where  she  is  to  stay 
while  Jim  investigates  Frank's  past. 

'■'You  are  going  to  stay  here,' 

'"Here?     But  where  will  you  stay?' 

"'I  will  stay  here  with  you:' 

"Woods  came  round  the  divan.  'Look 
here,  Felderson.  .  .  .  She  can't  stay  here 
with  you.  .  .  .  Do  you  think  I'll  allow  her 
to  stay  here  in  this  house,  forced  to  endure 
your  attentions?' 

"'Who  are  you  to  saj'^  what  you  will  or 
won't  allow?'  Jim  roared,  his  eyes  blazing. 
'  You  came  into  my  house  as  my  guest  and 
stole  my  most  precious  possession.  Get 
out  before  I  kill  you!'" 

And  when  Woods,  white  with  fury,  bids 
Helen  come  with  him,  and  she  starts  to  do 
so,  Jim  catches  her  by  the  shoulders,  then 
lifts  her  bodily  and  throws  her  on  the  divan. 

"'By  G — ,  you  stay  here!'  he  cried." 

It  was  then  that  Woods  rushed  hitn,  was 
knocked  down,  disarmed,  and  left,  mutter- 
ing threats.  As  for  Helen,  she  is  quite  mad 
with  rage,  and  shrieks  that  she  will  kill 
Jim,  that  she  hates  him,  loathes  him.  The 
startled  servants  hear  the  row,  and  Bupps 
tries  to  quiet  them.  Jim,  looking  more  dead 
than  alive,  goes  to  his  room,  and  shuts  him- 
self away.  But  when  he  comes  down  again 
he  seems  to  have  recovered.  And  he  tells 
Bupps  that  he  knows  there  is  something 
on  Woods,  that  he  will  get  the  information 
he  wants  about  him,  and  then  that  Helen 
will  come  back  to  him.  The  two  men  dine 
together,  and  Jim  begins  to  talk  of  other 
things.  Among  others  of  the  pardoning  of 
an  enemy  of  his,  a  "Red "  whom  he  had  had 
sent  up  for  sedition  during  the  war,  a  Rus- 
sian called  Zalnitch.  The  evening  papers 
have  the  story,  and  it  appears  that  Zal- 
nitch, in  his  speech  to  the  reporters  on  being 
set  free,  announces  that  he  means  to  make 
those  responsible  for  his  imprisonment 
regret  the  fact.     He  intends  to  get  even. 

Jim  laughs  at  the  threats,  but  says  that, 
after  all,  it  would  clear  the  air  if  Zalnitch 
did  carry  out  his  funny  little  threats  and 
kill  him.  And  he  adds:  "When  I  think  of 
some  of  the  things  Helen  has  said  to  me 
during  the  past  month,  I  almost  wish  he 
would." 

Jim  puts  his  whole  powers  to  work  to 
find  out  all  he  can  about  Woods,  and  sure 
enough  he  finds  that  the  man  is  desperately 
in  need  of  money,  that  he  has  been  using 
funds  entrusted  to  him  by  the  French 
Government,  hoping  to  cover  the  losses  by 
contracts  not  yet  consummated.  Jim  gets 
all  the  necessary  papers,  and  lets  Woods 
know  that  he  wishes  to  see  him.  He  tells 
Bupps  that  he  will  insist  that  Woods  leave 
the  place  at  once,  or  be  exposed — and  leave 
witho"f  Helen. 
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Whili!  ihv  two  aro  talking  a  mossago 
comes  from  Woods  asking  Jim  to  meet  him 
at  tiie  golf  eiul)  that  evening  at  eight-thirty 
and  to  come  alone.  Bupps  doesn't  like  it. 
Hut  Jim  l.-uighs.  There  are  plenty  of 
peoplti  at  tiu'  eliih,  even  if  Woods  I'elt  like 
turning  nasty.  Hut  he  says  that  hv,  Avill 
take  Helen  with  him.  Tie  Avauls  her  1o 
hear  the  eharges  he  is  going  to  make,  to 
set!  what  sort  of  man  it  is  she  is  in  lovii 
with.  ITe  eounts  on  the  shock  of  it  to 
cure  her. 

About  nine  that  night  young  Thompson, 
liupi)s,  as  ev(>ry  one  calls  him,  is  sum- 
moned to  the  phone.  There  he  hears  that 
an  acci<lent  has  occurred  to  the  Felderson 
car,  and  that  hoth  occupants  were  pretty 
badly  injun^d.  ]lv  reaches  the  hospital  to 
iiiid  that  Jim  is  dead  and  his  sister  .so  badly 
hurt,  that  theni  is  only  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  Iht  recovering.  The  accident 
took  i)lace  at  a  certain  bridge,  a  danger- 
ous ))art  of  the  road  leading  to  the  club. 
Felderson's  car  had  skidded,  ditched,  and 
turned  o\cr,  |)inning  liini  under  it.  He 
liad  been  instantly  killed. 

The  police  are  alread.x  on  the  job.  Tlie\- 
ar'e  seeking  tlu^  <'ar  (hat  forced  Keldersoii 
to  turn  (pii<'kly,  as  he  had.  An<l  in  time 
they  find  this  car.  It  proves  to  lia\t"  Ixen 
driven  by  a  party  of  "  lleds,"  among  whom 
was  Zalnitch.  Hn|)ps  belie\(s  that  ihe  act 
was  voluntarj^  and  that  murder  has  been 
d(m(\  The  car  is  known  to  hav»^  c!-osse<l 
the  bridge  about,  the  time  Keldersoti  must 
have  reached  it.  Ft  was  dark,  but  his  cai- 
was  unmistakable  Ix^cause  of  a  distint^tive 
headlight.  They  had  r«K,*ogniz(>d  it,  and 
had  instantly  taktsn  the  opportunity  to 
put  tlu)  tlireat  Zalnitch  ha(l  uttered  into 
jHactise. 

Y(it  despite  this  ai)parent  proof  Iinpj)s 
really  believes  that  it  is  Woods  who  killed 
Jim,  not  knowing  Helen  to  be  iu  the  car. 
He  tries  to  get  a  line  on  how  Woods  spent 
the  (evening.  He  seems  to  have  l>een  seen 
round  the  club  all  the  time,  certainly 
within  some  fiftecui  minutes  after  the  death. 
He  ctjuld  not  have  been  involved. 

Then  it  is  discovered  that  Jim  was  killed 
by  a  bullet  through  his  brain,  ;ind  not  by 
the  car.  And  that  bullet  was  shot  from 
some  one  behind  and  above  Jim. 

Helen  was  in  the  tonneau.  She  had  a 
pistol  with  her.  The  jiistol,  caliber  .:}2, 
is  found  on  the  scene  of  the  accident.  U 
had  been  fin^d. 

Did  Helen  nnirder  ,lim'.'  lOverything 
])oints  to  it.  Hut  Hui)ps  won't  believe  it. 
He  studi<^s  the  ground  of  the  tragedy,  finds 
a  tree  there  where  the  murderer  may  have 
liid<l(*n.  Hut  the  angh'  of  lire  coid<l  not 
have  b(K>n  from  Ix'hind,  in  that  case.  II 
nnist  have  com(^  from  the  side. 

Helen,  still  nn<'onscious,  can  giv<>  no 
help.  And  the  coroner's  jury  indicts  her 
for  the  crime. 

Hut  Hupps  is  right..  Helen  did  not  lire 
the  shot  llial  killed  Jim  and  almost  killed 
her. 

It  was  Woods  who  did  il;  Woods,  the 
aviator,  wiio  had  shot  nuuiy  a  (i(>rmaii 
motorist  in  th(>  (Irt-at  War;  Woods,  in  the 
habit  of  taking  out  a  plane  whenever  lu' 
chose  at  the  aviation  Held  ;  Woo(ls,  w  ho  had 
swori\  to  kill  Jim.  .\ii<l  it  is  the  faithful 
Hupps  who  runs  him  to  earth.  liiterally 
to  earth,  for  in  set  king  tt)  nuikti  a  geta- 
way Wood  smashes  his  plane  antl  himself, 
escaping  the  penidty  of  the  law. 

Helen  is  left  slowl\  coming  bat-k  to  ntn- 
nud,  but  her  memory  is  gt>ne,  and  it  may 
b(>  long  before  she  recall  <  all  that  she  has 
lieen  Ihnmgh.  H  doesn't  nnitler.  Wt< 
kuttw  who  killetl  .lim,  ami  why  the  angle  of 
lire  was  so  peculiar.  ("  (";diber  .iJ'J."  Hy 
Dtinald  .Mcdibenev,    H»)bbs  Merrill.) 


Proved  by  Performance 

Pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  property  prompts  most 
home-owners  to  paint — a  very  worthy  motive,  but  the 
chief  reason  for  using  paint  is  to  protect  and  conserve 
property. 

GLIDDEN  Endurance  Paint  beautifies,  protects  and 
conserves.  Its  ingredients  are  correctly  proportioned  so 
that  it  will  work  right — dry  right — cover  right — spread 
right — look  right  and  wear  right.  And,  most  important 
of  all,  it  presents  a  sound  surface  for  repainting.  Thus, 
(  JJDDEN  Paint  has  justified  the  name  Endurance  by 
actual  and  true  performance,  and  it's  an  interesting  fact 
based  on  the  cost  of  painting  and  repainting overa  period 
of  years,  that  GLIDDEN  Endurance  Paint  is  the  most 
econtjmical. 

Take  your  painting  problems  to  ihenearest  GLIDDEN 
1  )ealer.  He  can  solve  them — he  is  a  jjaint  specialist  and 
will  gladly  gl\e  >-ou  i>ractical  and  helpful  advice.  Our 
Decorative  Dciiannu-nt  is  also  always  ready  and  willing 
to  help  you  with  C(dor  suggestions  and  specifications. 

CJidden  Leading  Products 

Endurance  Paint,  Prepared  Velvet  White  Enamel 

Endurance  Auto  Finishes  Superior  While  Enamel 

i  loorette  and  Wearette  Varnishes  Flat  Wall  !•  inish 

Japspar  E.xierior  X'arnish  Insecticides 

too 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

Nalionul  Headqiiar;crs     ♦     Cleveland,  Ohio 


i'mtorirs:  Cleveland,  Cliicafio.  San  !•  nincisco,  Oakland,  Ktadin^,  Baltimore,  New 
t  -ricans,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Brooklyn,  Toronto. 

IWanchfs:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Scranton,  Evansville, 
II  nninghani,  Baltimore,  rittsburnh,  Porllanu,  ^Vitanta,  Dallas,  Houston, 
Beaumont,  El  Paso.  Olynu'ia.  Wash. ;  Des  Moines,  Menipliis,  Seattle, 
Oklahoma  City,  Montreal,  W.nniiMj;.     Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


THE  GUOnf  • 


Zy 
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CWIFT  turn-overs 
^and  generous 
profits  make  delicious 
drinks  dispensed  from 
Walrus    WHITE'ICE- 

LESS  Soda  Fountains  an 
attractive  source  of  revenue. 

Leading  Drug  Stores, 
Hotels,   Cigar  Stores 

and  Confectioneries 
everywhere  rect>gnize 
WALRUS  superiority. 

V\'rite  Jur  dcscriptivi-  litcralure 

WALRUS    MFC  CO. 

Soda  Fountains  Carbonators 

Store  fixtures 

Decatur,  Illinois 

ReprejienLaUvea  in  all  l'riti^ip\U  Cities 


VhcirWnlnisSodo  Joiinlaiiiidrc  Wnde 


A  Safe  Investment 
Paying  7% 

YOUR  money  will  earn  7% — 
SAFELY — when  invested  in  this 
issue  of  INVESTORS  BONDS: 

Secured  by  branch  postofflce  building 
in  one  of  Chicago  s  most  important 
districts.  Building  leased  to  U.  S. 
Government,  tharsby  assuring  ade- 
q  jate  earnings.  Propei«yvaiued greatly 
in  excess  of  bonds. 


T 


HESE  bonds  issued  in  denomi- 
nations of  SlOO,  S500,  and  S1,000. 
Can  be  purchnsed  on  partial  pay- 
ments if  desired. 

TF  you  have  money  to  invest,  write  for 
•»•  details  of  this  and  other  exceptionally  at- 
tractive INVESTORS  BONDS.  Ask  for 
Booklet  No.  H-105. 


SECmUTIES  CORPORATIOK 

3131  West  Madison  Street  Chicago 

Columbia  Building,  Louisville.  Kentucky 


,tV  ot  our  Bixtklet 

"CLINCHING  the  ARGUMENT' 

and  discover  a  new  way  to  keep  things  mov- 
inc  faster  and  more  smoothly  in  your  office. 

FA  EREADY  MANUFACfLRING  CO.  OF  BOSTON 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


WHAT  IS  A  REASONABLE  RENT? 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  what  con- 
stitutes a  reasonable  rent.  Recent 
New  York  State  legislation  gave  the 
courts  certain  discretionary  powers  to  fi.K 
rents,  which  makes  the  question-  of  vital 
interest  to  all  owners  and  users  of  real 
estate.  There  ought  to  be  a  sane  and 
scientific  method  in  determining  what 
constitutes  a  reasonaLle  return  on  real 
estate,  says  W.  Burke  Harmon  in  a  booklet 
which  lie  has  prepared  for  the  American 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  out  such  a  method.  In 
Mr.  Harmon's  opinion, 

A  rental  that  vill  yield  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  value  of  a  given  piece  of  real 
estate  can  only  be  detei-mined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  and  comparison  with  the 
return  on  other  forms  of  investment  of 
corresponding  attractiveness.  Capital  seeks 
the  field  that  yields  the  largest  returns 
commensurate  with  the  risks  involved 
and  the  amount  of  care  entailed  in  the 
management  of  the  investment. 

Real  estate,  on  the  one  hand,  and  personal 
property  as  represented  bj'  stocks  and 
bonds,  on  the  other,  are  constantly  com- 
I)etitive  for  surplus  capital.  The  present 
superior  attractiveness  of  the  personal 
property  investment  (stocks  and  bonds) 
from  the  point  of  view  of  large  earnings, 
of  marketability,  and  of  freedom  from 
managerial  care,  not  only  makes  large 
drafts  on  the  surplus  supply  of  capital, 
but  will  drain  investments  already  ab- 
sorbed by  real  estate,  unless  the  earning 
from  real  estate  is  permitted  to  adjust 
itself  to  accord  with  economic  laws. 

The  ownership  of  real  estate  is  directly 
comparable  to  the  ownership  of  stock  in  a 
corporation.  Free  and  clear  real  estate  is 
similar  to  the  stock  in  a  corporation  with- 
out bonded  or  other  indebtedness.  Equities 
in  real  estate  subject  to  mortgages  may  be 
compared  to  stock  in  corporations  with 
underlying  obligations. 

The  market  price  of  stock  is  the  public 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  earnings  of  the 
corporation  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  assets,  type  of  management,  etc.  This 
is  ordinarily  easily  ascertained  if  not 
publicly  quoted. 

jSIr.  Harmon  takes  a  group  of  estab- 
lished representative  corporations  in  differ- 
ent lines:  The  Kew  York  Central  Railroad 
Company;  the  National  Biscuit  Company; 
American  Tobacco  Company;  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph;  International 
Harvester;  Westinghouse  Electric;  General 
Electric;  National  Lead  Company;  United 
Fruit  Company;  Western  Union;  Wool- 
worth;  American  Agricultural  Chemical; 
and  Sears  Roebuck.  He  tabulates  the 
value  of  their  common  stock,  of  funded 
debt,  and  preferred  stock,  and  net  earnings, 
and  percentage  of  profit  on  entire-  capital- 
ization. He  then  figures  in  the  market 
value  of  common  stock  so  as  to  translate 
the  percentage  of  earnings  to  a  basis  of 
100  per  cent,  or  par  \  alue.  He  thus 
arrives  at  the  actual  percentage  of  profit 


made  on  each  $100  invested  in  securities. 
In  the  case  of  the  New  Y^ork  Central,  for 
instance,  it  is  8.6  per  cent.;  in  the  case  of 
the  International  Harvester  it  is  7.5; 
General  Electric  makes  13.5;  Sears  Roe- 
buck, 13.1,  etc.  The  average  earnings  of 
these  thirteen  representative  corporations 
is  11.8. 

In  the  case  of  real  estate,  the  same  result 
can  be  obtained  by  eliminating  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  and  capitalizing  the 
mortgage  in  Avith  the  equity.  Mr.  Harmon 
repeats  that  "in  order  to  attract  capital 
to  real-estate  investments,  a  return  must 
be  permitted  equal  to  that  which  the  same 
amount  of  capital  would  earn  in  other 
forms  of  security.  Any  attempt  to  force 
real  estate  to  take  a  lower  return  than  is 
received  on  corporate  securities  of  like 
character  will  be  destructive  and  disastrous 
in  the  long  run."  His  figures  show  that 
it  is  necessarj',  on  the  average,  for  a  welt- 
managed  commercial  corporation  "to  earn 
11.8  per  cent.,  not  on  its  common  stock, 
but  on  its  entire  capital  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  value  of  its  common  stock  at  par." 
Applying  this  argument  to  real  estate: 

A  reasonable  return  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  net  income  of  11.8  i>er  cent. 
on  the  total  vahie  of  a  given  piece  of 
property  after  deducting  all  carrying 
charges,  including  taxes  and  a  moderate 
allowance  for  depreciation  or  obsolescence. 
A  "reasonable  return"  on  an  equity  in  real 
estate  should  be  higher,  increasing  some- 
what as  the  equity  or  margin  of  safety 
decreases.  Given  a  sound  basis  for  com- 
puting a  reasonable  return  on  a  free  and 
clear  real  estate.'  one  may  closely  ap- 
proximate what  would  be  a  fair  return  on 
an  equity. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study 
can  be  thus  stated: 

]Major  Premise — Equity  in  real  estate 
is  essentially  the  same  as  common  stock  in 
a  corporation. 

Minor  Premise — A  corporation  must 
earn  11.8  per  cent,  on  its  entire  capital 
before  its  common  stock  will  be  salable 
at  par  under  current  money  market 
conditions. 

Conclusion — Therefore,  a  reasonable  rent 
should  yield  11.8  per  cent,  net  income  on 
fair  valuation  of  real  estate. 


THE  HIGH-HORSE  RIDER  THAT 
HALTS  TIL\DE— One  of  the  obstacles  to 
a  revival  of  business  prosperity  is  aptly 
and  picturesquely  described  by  Wallace  D. 
Simmons,  president  of  the  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Companj',  of  St.  Louis.  Speaking  of 
a  difficulty  which  has  been  recognized  by 
many  business  and  financial  authorities, 
Mr.  Simmons  said  at  a  recent  hardware 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  as  reported 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

One  trouble  is  that  too  many  of  us  are 
like  little  Johnny  on  his  hobby-horse. 

Two  small  boys,  brothers,  received  as  a 
Christmas  present  given  to  them  jointly  a 
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It  is  Not  the  Motor  Alone  that  Makes 
the  Chalmers  a  Great  Car 


Chalmers  builds  its  own  motor,  of 
course.  There  is  no  other  \\  ay  to  he 
sure  of  Chalmers  (|uality. 

So  it  is  a  good  motor.  It  is  even  an 
extraordinary  motor.  On  it  focuses, 
most  often,  an  owner's  ardor  and 
admiration. 

Hut  it  is  not  the  motor  alone  that 
make.s  Chalmers  the  wonderful  car 
it  is. 

Around  it  Chalmers  engineers  have 
built  a  structure  that  is  notable  for 
fundamental  soundness. 


Months    and    Months 
Without  Overhauling 

Without  doubt,  tin-  tJunu,  that  gnes 
Chabners  users  their  lireatest  satis- 
faction, is  the  smallness  ;nul  tin  ui- 
freijuency  ot  repair  bdls. 

I  bell  cars  lun  nionrbs  l>c  xoiid  the 
usual  tunc,  without  cxtinsixc  o\er- 
baiding.  lluy  largely  escape  tedious 
and  expensive  adjustmi  lUs. 

Much  of  this,  naturall\.  is  thu'  to  the 
excellence  of  general  mechanical  de- 
sign. Much,  again,  to  tin  princij^le 
of  the  Chalmers  motor. 


How  Pre-Heated    Fuel 
Improves  Performance 

l*re-lieating  the  fuel,  as  Chalmers 
does,  means  complete  combustion  in 
the  cylinders. 

In  other  words,  more  miles  and  more 
power  from  less  gasoline.  That 
makes  the  Chalmers  noted  for  fuel 
econt)my. 

I  hat.  also,  gives  it  a  smoothness  of 
running — a  lightning  respon.se  to  the 
throttle — that    is    pure   dilight. 

With  such  a  motor,  a  man  is  jirone  to 
take  the  other  splendid  Chalmers 
(jualitics  for  granted. 

Comfort  of  Riding  and 
Driving  is  Prized 

lie  ma\-  speak,  but  littli-  of  its  com- 
fort-but lu  iiri/is  bigblx  its  fine 
riding  (piabtiis. 

lie   ina\    nor   often   re  fir  to   tin    ease 
"aiul   cert.iiutx    with   which   in    ibi\ts. 
But  he  know  s  this  is  oni'  of  the  reasons 
win    In    likes  bis  Chalmers. 

A  motor  that  starts  so  easily  .ind  so 
snicK    is  bound  to  be  a  tt)pic  of  talk. 


Its  (juick  "warming  up"  is  likewise 
certain  of  comment. 

But  Chalmers  engineers  are  not  con- 
tent to  concentrate  entirely  on  the 
motor. 

Their  thought  was  to  design  and 
build  a  motor  that  would  be  note- 
worthy for  its  fine  operation,  for  its 
economy,  and  for  its  long  periods  of 
high  efficiency. 

Further,  to  build  a  chassis  of  sur- 
passing excellence  to  receive  it. 

Post  Yourself 
on  the  Chalmers 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
the  Chalmers  is  a  wonderful  car. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
Chalmers  owners. 

It  ma\  be  that  you  are  not  fully  m- 
formed  ^regarding  today's  Chalmers. 

If  that  is  so,  we  would  like  to  suggest 
that  vou  check  Chalmers  performance 
and  upkeep  records.  They  are  likely 
to  i^rox  e  an  enlightenment  to  you. 

Chalmers  Motor  Car  Company 

Detroit;   Michigan 


CHALMERS 
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Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

20-Yr.  7%  Gold  Bonds 

In  $500  and  $1000  denominations 

One  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  electric 
light  and  power,  and  gas, 
corporations. 

at  a  pri'ce  to  yield  about 

7.10% 

Circular  on  request  for  AG-366 

TheNationalCity 
Company 

Mate  Office:  Natiooal  City  Bank  Buildina 
Uptown  Office:  Fifth  Ave.  &43id  St. 


Daily 
Investment  Opportunities 

Where  to  find  them 

IF  you  are  looking  forward  to  financial  inde- 
pendence —  if  you  have  ready  money  to  invest 
— you  can  find  almost  daily  advertisements  like 
those  shown  above  in  nearly  a  hundred  news- 
papers in  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Look  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  send  for  our  current  list  of  carefully  selected,  high- 
grade  bonds  and  preferred  stocks.      Ask  for  D159. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Offices  in  more  than  fifty  cities 

BONDS  •   PREFERRED  STOCKS  •   ACCEPTANCES 
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fine,  large  rocking-horse,  the  saddle  of 
which  accommodated  but  one.  While  the 
novelty  of  the  toy  lasted  both  wanted  to 
ride  all  the  time,  and  there  was  quite  a 
constant  dispute  as  to  which  should  do  so. 
The  mother  settled  the  matter  by  putting 
them  both  on  together,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  they  rocked  along  in  apparent 
peace  and  harmony  while  she  stayed  by  and 
watched  them.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
went  about  her  household  duties,  after 
warning  them  that  there  should  be  no  more 
arguments,  Johnny,  who  was  in  the  saddle 
while  Willie  sat  behind  with  his  arms 
around  Johnny's  neck,  was  heard  to  re- 
mark to  Willie  in  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  persuasive  and  convincing  tone,  "Willie, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  one  of  us  should  get 
off  I  coidd  ride  better." 

There  are  too  many  Johnnys  to-day 
suggesting  that  everybody  else  should  get 
down  to  earth  while  they  are  permitted 
to  ride  on  undisturbed  upon  a  high  horse. 
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ACCOUNTING   FOR  THE  SLUMP 
IN   STOCKS 

BANKERS,  brokers,  manufacturers, 
statisticians,  and  financial  students 
all  seem  to  agree  that  most  stocks  are  sell- 
ing on  the  exchanges  far  below  their 
intrinsic  values,  so  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
tells  us.  At  any  rate,  all  authorities  do 
certainly  agree  that  stocks  are  at  a  very 
low  level.  Some  common  stocks,  we  are 
told,  are  selling  at  50  to  100  points  below 
record  high  levels.  "Good  stocks  have 
been  going  down  to  the  bad,"  says  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  characterizes 
the  slump  on  the  market  as  "a  slow  panic 
and  a  rich  man's  panic."  We  are  re- 
minded that — 

Stocks  started  to  decline  in  November, 
1919,  and  on  top  of  this  decline  comes  the 
sharp  break  of  the  last  several  weeks. 
The  fortunes  of  many  multimillionaires 
have  shrunk  50  per  cent.  In  some  cases 
the  shrinkage  has  been  even  greater. 
Hundreds  of  individuals  who  made  for- 
tunes running  from  a  quarter  of  a  million 
to  a  million  dollars  over  the  last  five  or  six 
years  are  back  to  where  they  started,  and 
the  market  continued  to  go  down.  The 
very  rich  have  been  buying  securities  in 
order  to  establish  lower  averages  but  with- 
out stemming  the  drift  downward. 

The  fall  in  securities  has  been  free  from 
failures.  A  few  small  concerns  have  gone 
to  the  wall,  but  the  important  industrial 
companies  are  in  a  stronger  position  from 
the  standpoint  of  cash  assets  than  at  any 
time  in  bistory. 

Th(>  downward  movement  has  been 
general,  according  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  i)roceeds  to  list  as  follows 
some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  general 
decline: 

1.  High  rates  and  a  scarcity  of  funds  for 
legitimate  business  purposes.  Disinclina- 
tion of  farmers  to  liquidate  produ(;e. 

2.  Government  extravagance  and  crude 
methods  employed  to  reduce  t4ie  high  cost 
of  living. 

3.  Flotation    of    companies    at    inflated 
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valuations,    particularly    petroleum    com- 
panies without  established  merit. 

4.  Too  many  securities  for  the  public  to 
properly  digest.  As  an  example,  over 
four  hundred  issues  were  recently  traded  in 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  a 
single  five-hour  session.  Close  to  one- 
third  of  the  issues  were  stocks  listed  over 
the  last  year  or  two.  In  three  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  total  of  public  and 
private  bonds  and  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  of  something 
like  $30,000,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$300  per  capita.  Add  new  stocks  not 
listed,  and  the  total  will  reach  a  much 
larger  figure. 

5.  Strained  financial  conditions  abroad 
and  low  rates  of  exchange.  Failure  to  fix 
German  indemnity. 

6.  Sales  of  stocks  to  pay  Federal  income 
tax  and  registering  of  losses  against  the 
1920  tax. 

7.  Billions  in  new  financing,  including 
flotation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  securities  in  tliis  iniirket. 

8.  Inflated  inventories  by  certain 
branches  of  industry  that  looked  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  prosperity.  Slow 
collections. 

9.  The  climax  has  been  a  general  de- 
pression in  business  which  has  closed  mills 
and  factories  and  thrown  hundreds  of 
thousands  out  of  work.  Frozen  credit  in 
general. 

10.  Political  and  class  disturbances 
abroad  and  the  collapse  of  the  financial 
structures  of  certain  countries,  notably 
Cuba  and  some  Soutii-American  republics. 


HOW  TO  STABILIZF-:  THE   PRICE 
RECESSION 

IF  prices  are  to  go  down — and  apparently 
they  are — it  is  best  that  they  sliould  go 
down  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Business  men, 
bankers,  the  Government,  and  the  general 
public  can  all  help  in  bringing  this  about, 
sail  Vice-President  Edmund  D.  Fisher,  of 
the  Bank  of  Detroit,  in  a  recent  speech 
which  has  been  reprinted  by  The  Michigan 
Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record  (De- 
troit). Mr.  Fisher  summed  up  as  follows 
the  chief  conclusions  which  have'  been 
reached  by  authoritative  writers  and  speak- 
ers on  the  subject  of  "what  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  decline  in  prices  " : 

1.  That  bank  credit  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness b('  not  unduly  rcstrictfd. 

2.  That  the  public  writings  and  spceclies 
of  influential  men  b((  directed  toward  the 
upbuilding  of  business  inorah*  by  spread- 
ing the  g()S|)el  of  contidence  in  our  own 
economic  strength,  wliich  must  be  sup- 
ported, however,  by  nornuil  production. 

3.  Tiuit  tile  nuiintenance  of  a  fair  vol- 
ume of  export  trade  will  tend  to  stabilize 
prices,  and.  througli  the  lielpfultiess  it  will 
give  to  tile  upbuilding  of  stricken  nations, 
will  react  favorably  on  the  United  States. 

4.  That  as  much  stress  as  possible  be 
laid  on  tim  argument  liiat  a  small  profit 
on  a  normal  production  is  better  than  a 
large  profit  on  a  curtailed  output. 

f).  That  manufacturers  and  merchants 
in  a  strong  financial  jxjsition  should  place 
nsasonable  orders  to  encourag((  trade  dur- 
ing deprest  periods. 

().  That  a  consisMent  advertising  policy 
is  n(>cessary  to  stimulate  tlu'  bu\  ing  public. 

7.  That  at  the  present  time  a  revision 
of  our  (ax  laws  is  necessary  to  nortnalizt> 
business  and  investment  rehitions. 


Enjoy  Life 

For  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  travel  there 
is  no  advantage  in  arguing  with  a  bitter-tongued 
March  wind.  The  warm  beaches  of  Florida 
and  southern  California  offer  far  more  inviting 
companionship.  As  in  seasons  past,  already  a 
great  number  of  travelers  are  now  departing 
with  their  wallets  of 
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American 

Bankers 
Association 


Chequ< 


es 


These  are  safe,  convenient  and  acceptable  fiinds 
wherever  presented  and  go  a  long  way  towards 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  your  trip. 

Issued  if!  detioviinations  of  $lOy  $20,  $§0 
and  $IOOy  in  leather  wallets — at  almost 
any  bank  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

For  full  information  write  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York 
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A  Broad  Vision 

Of  The 
Commercial  Field 
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ume  of  commercial  busi- 
ness carried  on  here  as  well  as  the 
years  of  experience  we  have  had  in 
serving  the  banking  requirements 
of  those  engaged  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry have  given  us  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  a  broad 
vision  of  the  commercial  field. 


ne  CONTINENTAL  ^m/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 


Lengthens  the  Life  of  Your  Car  and 
Makes  Caring  for  It  Easy 

GrEESGun  chassis  lubrication  is  quicker,  cleaner  and  easier  to 
use;  it  forces  the  grease  to  the  bearing  and  prevents  ducts  caking 
with  old,  dead  grease.  It  lubricates  perfectly,  so  reduces  wear 
and  lengthens  the  life  of  the  car. 

Many  of  the  better  cars  are  adopting  this  better  system  of  greasing:  you  can 
get  it  on  any  car  if  you  insist.  Or  your  present  car  can  have  1921  convenience, 
if  you  have  your  dealer  install  GreEsGun  on  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send,  upon  request, 
booklet  "Positive  Lubrication."  It 
gives  you  valuable  information  on  care 
of  the  car. 

The  Ireland  &  Matthews  Manufacturing  Co. 

Beard  and  Chatfield  Streets  Detroit,  Michigan 
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AFTER  TWO  WARS 

'  <  T  T  OW  mauy  of  us  know  when  we 
-»-  -i-  are  well  off ?"  asks  The  Implement 
and  Tractor  Trade  Journal  (Kansas  City). 
And  to  give  its  readers  a  little  knowledge 
on  this  very  point,  it  quotes  a  comparison 
between  our  situation  to-day  and  that  im- 
inediat<!ly  following  the  Civil  War.  Any 
open  mind,  says  the  Kansas  City  editor, 
"can  not  fail  to  conclude  that  in  the  funda- 
mentals the  country  and  its  people  are  in 
vastly  better  condition  now  and  face  surer 
l^rospects  for  sound  prosperity  in  the 
future  than  was  the  ease  fifty-three  years 
ago."  Hero  are  the  comparisons,  as  this 
editor  takes  them  from  a  hotiso  organ  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company: 

UNITED    STATES    AFTER    CIVIL    WAR— 
1861-186.5 

1.  Debtor  nation. 

2.  United  States  borrowed  heavily  from 
Europe. 

3.  Paper  currency  at  a  discount — not  on  a 
gold  basis — gold  at  a  largo  premium. 

4.  Etiropean  currency  at  a  premium- — dollar 
at  a  discount  the  world  over. 

5.  United  States  credit  was  exhausted — looked 
to  Europe  for  aid.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  best  men  on  botli  sides  killed  or  impaired 
by  disease. 

6.  Country  was  small  in  population  and  largely 
undeveloped. 

7.  Industries  in  their  infancy. 

8.  Inadequate  banking  system. 

9.  Foreign  trado  small — imports  exceeded 
exports. 

10.  \Yar  left  large  part  of  cotmtry  devastated 
and  balance  impoverished. 

11.  Commercial  and  industrial  development 
dependent  on  European  capital. 

12.  Decline  of  merchant  marine. 

13.  High  prices  and  high  wages  prevailed  in 
this  country  only. 

14.  Largo  immigration  set  in. 

15.  Public  debt  small  as  compared  with  to-day 

16.  Government  expenses  quickly  reduced  and 
inflation  stopt. 

17.  Period  of  great  railroad  building  started. 

18.  Period  of  labor-saving  inventions  set  in. 

19.  Lack  of  transportation. 

20.  Took  ten  years  for  rates  on  commercial 
paper  to  decline  from  8  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent. 

21.  Took  fifteen  years  for  prices  to  decline 
50  per  cent. 

22.  No  quantity  production.  Mamifacturera 
u.sed  hand  methods. 

23.  Booze.  Cost  the  people  millions  of  dollars 
each  year. 

24.  No  suffrage  for  women. 

UNITED   STATES  AFTER  WORLD  WAR— 
1914-1918 

1.  Creditor  nation. 

2.  Europe  owes  United  States  10  billions  on 
government  loans  and  3  to  4  billions  moro  on 
private  loans. 

3.  United  States  has  one- third  of  tho  world's 
gold. 

4.  European  currency  at  a  discoimt.  Dollar 
at  a  premium  the  world  over. 

5.  Etiropo's  credit  is  exhausted.  All  are 
looking  to  United  States  for  aid.  Millions  of  tho 
best  men  on  both  sides  killed  or  impaired  by 
disease. 

6.  Country  is  powerful  and  natural  resources 
de\(>loped. 

7.  Industries  developed  and  on  a  firm  basis. 
S.   (iood  banking  system. 

9.  Foreign  trade  larp(\  Exports  exceed  im- 
ports bv  3  billions  in  1919. 

10.  War  was  world-wide.  No  part  of  United 
Stales  destroyed. 

11.  Commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  Europe!  and  IJnited  States  dependent  on  United 
States  cajjital. 

12.  Large  merchant  marine  developed. 

13.  High  prices  and  wages  prevail  all  over  tho 
world. 

14.  Prospects  of  large  immigration. 
l.">.   Public  debt  25  billions. 

iC.  (io^<■rnraent  cxpcn.ses  must  he.  reduced. 
Dcflatiou  is  under  way. 

17.  Reconstruction  needs  of  the  railroads  aro 
enormous. 

15.  A  lore  labor-saving  devices  aro  necessary, 

19.  Hugo  tran.sportation  systems.  Gowl  man- 
ag<'m(Mit  n(M"ded. 

20.  Iut(M•(^st  rate  on  commercial  i)aper  is 
8  per  cent.  ,, 

21.  Wholesale  prices  arc  on  the  downward 
treiKl. 

22.  Modern  methods  in  nianufacturiug^ciuan- 
titv  proiluclioTi. 

23.  Prohibition.     Saves  millions  of  dollars. 

24.  Woman  suffrage.    Better  government. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

February  8. — Tlx^  rierinaii  Government 
accepts  the  Allied  invitation  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference  in 
London,  March  1,  to  discuss  the  repar- 
ations account  of  the  Entente  Premiers. 

Reports  published  in  London  say  that 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  is  return- 
ing to  Washington,  armed  with  full 
power  to  press  proposals  for  a  world 
conference  on  disarmament. 

Tlie  South-African  party,  headed  by 
General  Smuts,  and  opposing  secession 
from  the  British  Empire,  was  victorious 
in  the  recent  elections  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  according  to  advices  from 
Cape  Town. 

Seventy  thousand  Gre(;k  troops  are  being 
organized  for  a  great  offensive  in  Asia 
Minor,  according  to  advices  from  Rome. 

February  9.— By  a  vote  of  395  to  83,  the 
French  Cliamber  of  Deputies  expresses 
its  confidence  in  the  Briand  Govern- 
ment, by  ratifying  the  Paris  reparations 
agreement. 

February  10. — The  Japanese  House  of 
liepresentatives,  l)y  a  vote  of  38  to  28.5. 
n>jects  a  proi)osal  to  curtail  naval 
armaments,  says  a  Tokyo  <li,s|)atch. 
Strong  opposition  is  reported  in  Bavaria 
against  resisting  the  disarmament  de- 
mands of  the  Allies.  The  Bavarian 
Premier  von  Kahr,  who  favors  resis- 
tance, is  having  considerable  dilViculty 
in  maintaining  his  .stand.  - 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  notifies 
Lithuania  that  it  will  he  considered  a 
definite  act  of  hostilit\  if  llx-  League  of 
Nations  army  is  allowed  lo  occui)y  the 
Vilna  district,  pending  the  i)lebiscite. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  issu(>s  a  statement 
in  reply  to  the  threat  of  a  strike  l>y  rail- 
men  in  which  he  says  that  "no  threat  of 
a  national  strike  could  he  ju'rmitted  to 
influence  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  the  administration  of  the  law." 

February  11. — Berlin  n^ports  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Germanj'  has 
decided  the  utmost  (i<'rmanv  can  pav  in 
reparations  is  |;3(),()()(),()()(),()()(),  in  thirty 
years. 

Commander  John  Cope,  leading  a  British 
expedition,  is  reported  to  have  set  out 
from  Falkland  Ishnids.  December  20, 
in  an  attempt  to  rejich  the  south  ])ole 
by  airplane. 

Goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  £1,000,- 
000  sterling  were  brought  into  and 
carried  out  of  the  British  Isles  by  the 
air  service*  in  1020.  .says  a  Lonclon 
report. 

Entente  officials  ar(>  reported  to  have 
sent  a  note  lo  the  .Vuslriau  GoxcrmnenI 
protesting  against  movements  for  th«> 
fusion  of  Austria  and  G(>rmany.  Re- 
prisals are  threatened  if  such  move- 
ments are  carried  on,  it  is  said. 

February  12. — It  is  reported  from  Athens 
that  the  Government  has  decided  to 
proclaim  martial  law  t  hnmghout  Thrace, 
owing  to  the  gi-neral  unrest  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  |)ro\ince,  winch  was 
ceded  to  Greece  by  Bulgaria  under  the 
Treaty  of  Neuilly. 

The  Grosse  Deutsche  party  of  .Vuslria 
formally  (lemands  of  (he  GoverMmeiit  a 
law  providing  for  a  referendum  on 
fusion  between  Austria  an<l  (Jt-rmany. 

The  Portuguese  Cabinet  resigns  owitig  to 

[)rotests  over  tli(>  shortage  of  oil  caused 
>y  gov(>rnmenl  resi  rid  ions. 

February  '..').— Sinn-Feiners  attack  a  rail- 
way-train from  ambush  lU'ar  Cork. 
Eight  i)ersons  are  killed  and  seven 
seriou.sly  injured. 
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IVORY  Garters  cling  to  your 
legs  naturally,  the  way  a  garter 
should.  They  are  elastic  all  the 
way  'round — no  reidy  shaped  pads 
or  dead  cloth.  That's  why  they 
fit  any  leg  and  hold  up  short  or 
long  socks  perfectly. 

You'll  certainly  appreciate  the 
big  points  of  superiority  in  Ivory 
Garter  scientific  construction.  No 
metal  to  corrode  and  eat  thru  the 
fabric.  No  pads.  The  clasps  are 
quick  and  easy  to  work.   There  are 

IVORY  GARTER  COMP 


no  rights  or  lefts  to  get  you  mixed 
up.  Ivories  are  light  as  a  silk  sock 
and  never  bind  your  leg,  because 
they  can  be  worn  loose  without 
skidding  or  slipping.  They're  all 
elastic,  and  there's  life  in  them 
every  minute  of  their  long  life. 

The  scientific  construction  in 
Ivory  Garters  is  patented  and 
cannot  be  duplicated.  Say  "Ivory 
Garters"  very  plainlv  and  don't 
take  a  chance  on  getting  something 
interior,  '^'our  dealer  has  them. 

ANY,  New  Orleans.  U.  S,  A. 


U.S.  &  FOfiEiGN 
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This  Entire 
Meal  Cooked 
in  30  Minutes 

The     iSational     Pressure 


Aluminum   Cooker 


saves  7 


o  / 


the  time 


and  ;^4  the  fuel  ordinarily  used  in  meal 
preparation. 

On  one  burner,  over  ;i  low  flame — a  vs-hole  meal 

cooks  in   30   minutes.      No  attention  required; 

foods  will  not  burn.     No  odors  escape — flavors 

.     do  not  blend. 

Foods  are  cooked  deliciously 

tender  and  healthful — all  nu- 

SkI/   trition  andflavorsare retained. 

.  The  National  pays  for  itself 
,  i  in  4  months.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
I      Write  for  booklet. 

f.  i  NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  & 

I  _-^    1  IRON  WORKS 

M  ,^A  I         Dept.  E  Eaa  Claire,  Wis, 


^atlanal 


5TLAM      PRISSURE 

ALUMINUM   COOKER, 


Rely  on  Guticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Roaptocleanae,  Ointinent  to  Boothe,  Talcom  to  pow> 
der,  25c.  Samples  of  Ontlcnra.  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mass. 


So  Easy  to 
S}ia\e  Into 
Tour  Shoes 


WHO,  in  these 
days  would  de- 
priAc  themselves  of 
the  comfort  afforded  In-  the  use  of 

ALLEN'S  FOOPEASE 

Tills  Antiseptic,  Healing  I'owder 
makes  tight  shoes  feel  easy,  relie\es 
the  distress  of  hot,  tired,  aching, 
swollen  feet,  and  gives  new  vigor. 
Over  1,500,000  lbs.  of  Powder  for 
the  Feet  were  used  by  our  Army 
and  NaA^  durhig  the  war. 

Ask  for  Allen's  Foot-Ease   to-day 

■~-  ■"  "  — '-^^g^t^^^ - — ■- 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


A  semiofficial  London  cable  says  the  next 
Governor-General  of  Canada  will  be 
selected  by  the  Canadian  people  them- 
selves. The  Canadian  Government,  it 
is  said,  is  about  to  forw-ard  to  London 
the  names  of  several  men  suitable  to 
the  people  of  the  Dominion. 

Revolution  breaks  out  in  the  Indian  state 
of  Tomk,  says  a  London  dispatch.  State 
troops  are  actively  engaged  and  people 
are  reported  to  be  fleeing  from  the 
district. 

CONGRESS 

February  8. — The  Army  appropriation 
bill,  caiTying  approximately  $329,000,- 

000  and  providing  for  a  force  of  only 
150,000  for  1922,  is  passed  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

February  9. — The  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  reports  adversely  on  the 
Borah  resolution  proposing  a  six  months' 
suspension  of  capital-ship  construction, 
and  favors  a  navy  for  America  under 
present  conditions  "at  least  equal  to 
that  of  anj^  other  Power." 

The  election  of  Warren  G.  Harding  as 
President  and  of  Cahdn  CooUdge  as 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is 
formally  declared  at  a  joint  session  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

Secretary  Baker  informs  Congress  that 
France  has  the  greatest  standing  army 
in.  the  world,  with  a  i-egular  force  of 
732,000  and  1,560,000  enrolled  in  the 
reserves.  Italy's  regular  force  numbers 
350,000  and  its  reserves  4,627,000, 
which  makes  Italy  the  leading  military 
Powder  in  the  world.  The  Seci'etary's 
figiu'es  show  that  Japan's  militarj' 
forces  comprise  1,918,000  men,  of  whom 
278,000  are  regulars. 

February  10. — The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  at  the  instance  of  the 
National  Anti-Saloon  League,  increases 
the  annual  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  bill  by  $400,000  to 
to  be  used  for  prohibition  enforcement. 

The  Senate  Immigration  Committee  re- 
ports favorably  the  Dillingham  Immi- 
gration Bill  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Johnson  Bill, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  no  emer- 
gency exists  to  warrant  a  general 
prohibition  of  immigration.  The  Dill- 
ingham BiU  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  number  of  aUens  of  any 
uationahty  to  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try in  any  fiscal  j^ear  shall  bo  limited 

1  o  5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  foreign- 
l)orn  ])ersons  of  such  nationality  resident 
iti  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  1910. 

Febi-uary  11. — The  Senate  adopts  the  ap- 
propriation bill  lider  authorizing  the 
Secret  arv  of  the  Treasurv  to  purchase 
$100,000,000  of  Federal  farm  loan 
bonds  to  provide  credits  for  farmers, 
pending  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  litigation  testing  the  coustitu- 
lionaUty  of  the  Farm  Loan  Lawr 

The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to 
the  h'gislativo  bill  jn-oviding  for  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  IIou.se 
from  .1*12,000  a  year  to  $15,000  a  year. 

The  House  strikes  out  from  the  first 
deficiency  bill  an  item  of  $800,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  free  air-mail 
routes  now  in  operation.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  limii  the  air-nuiil  .ser\ice 
1o  only  one  route.  The  expen.se  and 
]uinil)cr  of  deaths  is  the  exciise  given 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  present 
system. 

February  12. — Congress  aaIU  be  asked  to 
aulhoi-izc  the  Shii)!un<i-  Board  to  employ 
vessels  to  carry  to  China  grain  donated 
l)j'  American  farmers  for  famine  relief. 


THE    ST.\>fDARD     lilC'IION.VRY     is    iicdeJ     iu    every 
American  liuiue  wiiere  edin'ali"n  and  nrilure  are  truly  esteemed. 

])elivered  toymiTree 

'^^  forSOdavstrialonapproval.Your 
choice  o£  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Factory- 
to-Rider  lets  joii  buy  at  wholesale 
piicea,  erprcsa  prepaid,  diret-t  from  maker. 

i2MoiithstoPay|r„'u\''R'aVg"rr 

Aw  at  once.  Many  boya  and  crirla  easily 
save  the  semJI  monthly  Dayments.  The 
Ranger  is  a  better  bicycle  tbaa  yoa  can 
bay  anywhere  at  any  price. 

T,-_,^^-   larnp?*,  horns,  wheei9,  partsana 
iric9  equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  write  for  our  bl«.  Illns-i 
trated  free  Banger    catalog  with  lowest  prices  and 

"^Xa  a  il  <^ycl«  Company '»?.;  fp^e^iai- 

FUraU  Dept.T-172  Chicago  fat'r''^''" 


WIGS  AND   TOUPEES 

Onr    scientific    patent  lonpce,   with  nine  i^^'j 

superior   cUiims  tlie  finest  in  the  world.  1   ■*  , 

]M.3de    by  the    I.onihanl   Banibina  Co.,   113  \'^?5J 
Sluuroc  Street,  lo  iiii,  .Mass.    Catalogue  Free. 


D  ATETMTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
r^MIEiPIISa  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BL.4NK.  Send  nioiUl  or  .sketeli  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 

IlVI\/I7MTOI?Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
H>  V  Ell's  1  WIVO  „rile  for  our  guide  book  "IKJW 
TOGKT  YOUR  P.XTENr."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  i>l  your  invention  aud  we  will  give  opinioi,  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
R.\M>01,PH    &    CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 

i-FLORIDA-i 

Fniitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  hif4lilan(is 
will  api)eal  to  the  homesceker  wiio.  Whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  j'oii  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TR.\DE,  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


iNCoapoRATrn 


7((udsJon'sJBay  (fbmpami^ 


pAHADAS 

^  richest 
farm^ 
lands-- 

with  Seven 
years  to  pay 

Sortd.  £or 

FREE  TACTS 
Today 

Get  this  valuable  information  and 
map  of  lamJij  before  decidiiiR. 
Land  Cowmimioner,  Desks 

J&ubson'K  JBap  Companp 
Winnipeg,  Canada 


The  merchant  who  handles 
Pennsylvania" 


J  1 1  yuatity  Lawn  Mowers 
could  make  more 
profit  on  the  "just  as 
good"   kind. 

I,        But  htvaluem  mora  thm  good-        i, 
will  of  a  aatittied  cuatomer. 


AT 
HARDWARE 
•OEALERS 

AND  I  fei 

Ef nSMFN    .'  '-. 


1^ 


h\ 


Quality 
LAWIV  MOWERS 


"■  TF  you  have  a  Woodstock  you  have 
™  i-  the  best— a  Typewriter  that  repre- 
sents a  distinct  advance  in  construction 
and  design,  embodying  every  essential 
feature.  An  improvement  over  others 
in  many  respects,  and  costs  no  more. 

la  it  worth  your  while  to  have  a  type- 
1^       writer  that  is  just  right;  one  that  you 
ji      are  proud  of  and  will  wish  to  keep 
'*      always?   You  can  have  this  excellent 
writing  machine  to  give  you  service  of 
the  highest  quality  for  years  to  come. 

Write  now  for  our  handsomely  illus- 
trated booklet  describing  the  newNo  fS 
Woodstock,  the  latest  and  boat  inType- 
writors,  and  monthly  payment  plan 
th«t  in  new  for  so  nood  n  miichino, 
WOOD.STOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Dit.  n.  Chiano,  III..  U.SJL 


77te  Literary 

The  House  accepts  the  provision  for  re- 
ducing the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Na^'v  from  143,000  to  100,000  after 
July  1. 

February  14. — Impeachment  of  Federal 
.Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis,  of 
Chicago,  is  asked  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Wt'lty,  of  Ohio.  The  jurist 
is  charged  with  "high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors" in  connection  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ln"s  .S42,.j00  post  as  supreme 
arbiter  of  baseball. 

February  1.').— By  a  vote  of  211  to  79,  the 
House  adopts  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  for  an  accounting  of  ex- 
penditur<s  from  the  -Ij;  1  ."j().000,000  con- 
tingent fund  placed  at  his  disposal 
(lining  the  war.  The  measiu-e  arouses 
liigli  party  feeling,  the  Democrats  op- 
posing it  l)itterly. 

S(!iiator  Borah,  of  ld;iho,  renews  his  fight 
for  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  (Jreat  Britain,  and  .Japan  to 
reduce  navaJ  armaments,  by  intro- 
dncing  an  anieiKhnenl  to  I  lie  naval  1>ill 
looking  toward  such  reduction. 

Senator  King,  of  Utah,  introduces  a  bill 
in  the  Senat*^  to  return  to  (Jerman  and 
Austrian  nationals  the  properly  seized 
ujider  th<:  tra<ling  witii  tiu-  enejny  act. 

DOMESTIC 

February  S. — Transshipment  of  liquors  for 
beverage  jjurposes  througli  the  United 
Stales  from  one  foreign  r-ountry  to 
another  is  prohil)ite(l  by  the  natiomd 
prohibition  act.  a<<'oi-(ling  to  ;in  opinion 
of  acting  Unit«-<i  Sl:ites  .\ttorney- 
(Jeneral  Nebeker. 

February  0. — Stiite  troopers  fire  oji  crowds 
attacking  strike-l)rcakrrs  ;it  .Vlhany  in 
comicction  with  the  strike  of  1,2(K) 
employees  of  tile  traction  conipaiiy  of 
that  city. 

February  10.— A  tornado  wii)es  out  the 
(ianbuT  settU>ment  near  Oconee,  (la., 
killing  thirty-two  persons. 

The  Italian  liner  Stin  (luisio  rea<*hes  Xew 
York  from  Triesti>,  witli  twenty  well- 
developed  cases  of  tyj)lius  aboard.  The 
American  health  authoritii's  ai)peal  to 
Pn>sident  Wilson  to  resort  to  ;i  health 
law  passed  in  ISfK},  empowering  the 
l*resi(h>nt.  to  place  an  embargo  on 
passenger  traffic  between  the  United 
Stal(>s  aiul  any  fon-ign  port  likely 
through  its  tra\tlers  to  spread  infection 
iu  this  counli'v. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  denies  the 
request  of  the  .\merican  .Association  of 
iiailroad  Kxecutives  for  an  abrogation  of 
the  national  wage  agreement  with  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  ai.d  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  basic  nitc  lor  unskilled 
labor. 

February  11.— The  local  State  ami  Fedenil 
In-ailh  authorities  at  tlu^  port  of  New 
York  a<lopt  sw«'eping  measures  to 
check  at  the  outset  a  i)ossibI(>  spread  of 
tyiilms  in  this  country,  following  tht* 
discovery  of  I hirt.N-fonr  cases  of  tyi)hus 
fever  among  lu-wly  arrived  immigrants. 
The  .Vssocialion  of  Railway  Executives, 
whose  re(iuest.  for  the  abrogation  of 
war-time  contracts  was  icrnsed  by  I  lie 
Labor  Uoard,  tak(>  steps  to  bring 
about  a  cut  in  the  wages  of  common 
labor  on  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

F(>brmiry  11. — The  lirst  death  iu  the 
threatening  typhus  epidemic  is  reported 
to  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York,  it  is  tiie  lirst  death  from  this 
disease  hero  since  18^)2.  Additiouiil 
measures  are  being  takwi  along  the 
,\tlantic  ports  to  strength«'n  the  Ihies  of 
delenso  against  the  threatened  ])lagu<>. 
The  c»>nter  of  popidatiou.  as  disclos(«d 
by  the  lt>_'0  census,  is  iu  the  extrem*- 
southeast  corner  of  Owen  County, 
Indiana.  The  figures  show  that  lh(> 
center  of  ))opuljit.'on  during  the  l;i-' 
decide  Iiiis   mo\cd  weslwaril   ^l.S  miles.    | 
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GO 


Mi! 


'TLORSHEIM"ma 
shoe  disposes  of  all 
doubt  about  its  quali' 
ty.  You  take  nothing 
on  faith;  you  know  the 
shoe  is  right  or  the  name 
would  not  be  there. 

Shoes      $12 

Oxfords  $11 

Some  styles  up  to  $15 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE  COMPANY 


jiili 


Manufacturers 


Chic 


:ago 


The    Ruinbmi'  — 
StyiC  Ki-33 

R.).)/,lit — "Styles 

I/'   rue  Tiiiitrj  — 

un  request 


HF 


Go   Into  Business  *'***■  Yourself. 

:i  "  W\v  S>'*t»'inSiMTiaIty  (\m(I>-  F;uti)ry*'  in\our  foniniunity. 
Wo  fiirnir.li  rvcrytliiim.  Moni-y-makini!  o|)iH)rtunity  uiilini- 
iu<l.     Killi'T  iiHrii  or  woiinu.     KiuCaiulv    Uooklet  Free. 


K  \<;SI>\I.E    <:«>..    I>r:twi'r  .?S.    F.ASr  ORANGK.  N    J. 


TENTOBED 

A    Tent   and  Bed  Combined 

Tentobeds  arc  1  he  most  practical  fur 
iDiirists  and  people  desiring  to  camp, 
riiey  are  n»adc  in  two  sizes,  one  as 
shown  is  made  esiiecially  tt)  use  with 
Auto.  Other  style  is  suitable-  lor  sleep- 
Imi;  on  porch  or  l.iwii.  Tentobeds  roll 
up  in  a  small  packajje  \tr\  linhi  in 
w flight,  I'.iii  be  put  up  in  5  minutes,  re- 
quire no  st.ikcs  or  po.'is.  Waterproof 
and   Insectproof. 

1  lio  IhJs  are  vt  ry  conifoiialiU'  lo  >ltvi)  in. 
riiey  save  the  price  they  lOst  iu  Hotel  l)ills  in  a 
lew  iiay.<.  Yoii  are  iniiept  ii<ient  ami  not  obliKeil 
tn  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  often  deuianded  ol 
luurists. 

On  s.ilc  by  reliable"  (le;il(r-:.  We  will  niai'  ymi 
(111  r<<iiu'sl .  literature  fully  (h^criliiiiK Tent obed?;, 
.iImi  Diir  .Viildlnil,  III, nil-  10  live  iii>iile  <if  .aUo. 

TENTOBED     COMPANY 

D.pi.   1 
.1.100  .Uck.ion  Bo.ilfvi.rH  (HICACO.    Ill  . 
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GUNN 


(patent   PCNOINd) 

"Lino" 
Green  Tops 


Invented  and  made  there. 

Offrce  Desk  Writing  Beds 

Get  more  wear  than  any  article  Ot*  wood 
that  is  varnished 

"LINO"  TOPS  End  Disfigurements 

No  varnish  to  mar      Restful  to  the  eyea. 
An  ideal  writinpr  surface,  impervious  to  wear 

and  stains. 
Feels  like  kid  to  the  hands,  strikingly  handsome 

appearance. 
Used  on'  "NEW  G17NN'  DESKS"  (over  40  patterns) 

in  all  woods  and  finishes. 
Full  particulars  on  request. 

Cro»s  S*rfioti  Mailed  FREE 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1879    Broadway 
GRAND   RAPIDS.   MICHIGAN 


THE    TROPHIES 

IN    YOUR    DEN 

-Hang  clocks,  pipe-rack,  antlers,  etc. .with 
Moore  Push-less  Hangers,  the  Hanger  with 
the  Twist.  Hold  up  to  100  pounds. 
Millions  in  use.     SAMPLES  FREE. 
Sold  by  Hardware,  Scationery.  Drug      |  Ce  P«r 
and  Photo  Supply  stores  everywhere      *  «'    pkt. 

'  Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  14-2  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


SPtu, 


THE  buyer  of  any  automobile  should  be 
able  to  drive  it  at  all  speeds,  within 
reasonable  limits,  with  equal  comfort. 
There  need  not  be  a  "critical"  speed 
at  which  the  engine  shakes  the  car. 

Write  for  new  leaflet,  "How  to  select  a 
car,  from  the  standpoint  of  vibration." 

Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,U.    S.    A. 


TALK 


With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Dr.  Wernet's 
Powder 

KEEPS  THEM  TIGHT 

If  your  false  teeth  trouble,  consult  your 
dentist.  For  instant  aid  use  Dr.  W^met's. 
Relieves  sore  gums,  svtreetens  the  breath. 
At  best  Drug  or  Department  Stores,  30c, 
60c,  $1.00  or  -write  direct  to 
Wernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  IIS  Bookman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Team  Work. — D'Annunzio  seems  to  have 
sijrned  up  with  the  dodo. — Dallas  News. 


The    Common    Kind. — Culture    is    got 
from  books — iisuallj'  check-books. — Buffalo 

News. 


Sure  Safeguard.—"'  What  is  the  best 
fire  preventive?  "  asks  a  weekly  journal. 
The  answer  is,  the  present  price  of  coal. 
— Punch  (London). 


Old  Friends. — Jxivg^ — "  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  before?" 

Witness—"  Yes,  your  Honor,  that's 
where  I  met  him."' — Burr. 


Why   the   Editor   Left  Town.— Miss  B. 

M.    D. sang   sweetly  and   effectively 

"Just   as   I   am,   Without   One   Flea." — 

Fairmont  West-Virginian. 

In  Danger. — "  Bennie  Beanborough  say% 
he  is  nobody's  fool."    " 

"I  know,  but  some  one  will  get  him 

j'et." — Youngstown  Telegram. 


Another  Foreign  Danger. — Has  Comrade 
Hearst  considered  the  menacing  and 
insidious  English  muffin?  Why  not  view 
that,  too,  with  patriotic  alarm? — B.  L.  T. 

in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Slight  Accident. 

A  Chink  by  the  name  of  Ching  Ling, 

Fell  off  a  street-ear,  bing-bing. 
The  con  turned  his  head,  to  the  passengers 
said — 
"  The  car's  lost  a  washer,  ding  ding." 

— The  Drcxerd. 


Strange  and  Wild. — "  Do  tell  us  about 
the  Gi'eat  Wild  West,"  said  the  impression- 
able young  woman. 

"  You  may  not  believe  it,"  replied  the 
tourist,  "  but  I  found  a  little  town  in 
North  Dakota  where  there  was  not  a  single 
motion  -  picture  theater."  —  Birmingham 
A  ge-Herald. 


No  Admission. — The  Senator  was  back 
home,  looking  after  his  political  fences, 
and  was  asking  the  minister  about  some  of 
his  old  acquaintances. 

"  How's  old  Mr.  Jones?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Will  I  be  likely  to  see  him  to-day?  " 

"  You'll  never  see  Mr.  Jones  again," 
said  the  minister.  "  Mr.  Jones  has  gone 
to  heaven." — The  Non-Partizan  Leader 
(Minn.) 


Complete  Directions. — "  Every  man 
ought  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  him- 
self a  good,  big  farm,"  said  the  poUtical 
orator. 

"  Yes,  and  then  go  and  do  something 
else  with  the  money,"  replied  a  farmer  in 
the  audience. — The  Non-Partizan  Leader 
(Minn.). 


To  Make  Them  Pay.— Bacon— "  My 
wife  is  working  on  a  new  kind  of  a  slot- 
machine  which  she  expects  to  make  a  lot 
of  mon<\y  out  of." 

Egbekt-  -"  lieally?  " 

Bacon—"  Sure  thing;  it  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  front  door,  and  when  a  fellow 
comes  home  late  at  night  he  doesn't  get  in 
unless  he  puts  in  a  $5  note." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


The  Gory  Game. — War  knocks  the  "L" 
out   of   glory. — The   Non-Partizan   Leader 

(Minn.). 

Trouble  Either  Way. — When  a  man's 
broke,  he  hasn't  a  red.  When  a  country 
goes  broke,  it's  fuU  of  "  Reds." — Schenec- 
tady Union  Star. 


Where  It  Goes. — America  consumes 
more  red  dye  than  any  other  color.  This, 
as  you  are  aware,  is  the  color  chosen  for 
government  tape  in  Washington. — Balti- 
more Sun. 


Prayers  Needed.  —  Visitor  —  "  What 
does  the  chaplain  do  here?  " 

Freshman — "  Oh,  he  gets  up  in  chapel 
every  morning,  looks  over  the  student 
bodj"-,  and  then  prays  for  the  college." — 
Lehigh  Burr. 


Hereditary  Peculiarities. — According  to 
an  evening  paper  the  lady  who  has  just 
become  Duchess  of  Westminster  has  "  one 
son,  a  boy."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
himself  has  two  daughters,  both  girls. — 
Punch  (London). 


One  Way  Out. — "  Father,  I  need  a 
new  riding  habit." 

"  Can't  afford  it,"  he  growled. 

*'  But,  father,  what  am  I  to  do  without  a 
riding  habit?  " 

"  Get  the  walking  habit."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Doing  Well.— "  You  wouldn't  think  it, 
but  I've  just  paid  $5*000  in  cash  for  a 
house,  all  made  by  my  own  pluck  and 
perseverance." 

"  Really  !    What  business  are  you  in?  " 
"  I'm  a  son-in-law." — The  Non-Partizan 
Leader  (Minn.). 


Watch  Your  Step. — A  drunkard  of  long 
standing  has  been  reformed  by  an  opera- 
tion which  removed  a  bone  that  prest 
against  the  brain.  The  Detroit  News 
also  reports  a  number  of  cures  effected 
by  the  removal  of  a  brass  rail  that  was 
pressing  against  the  foot. — Kansas  City 
Star. 


R.  L  P. — A  Memphis  law3'er  entered 
liis  condemned  client's  cell:  "^'  Well,"  he 
said;    "  good  news  at  last." 

"  A  reprieve?  "  exclaimed  the  prisoner 
eagerly. 

"  No,  but  your  uncle  has  died  leaving  you 
$5,000,  and  you  can  go  to  your  fate  ■with 
the  satisfying  feeling  that  the  noble  efforts 
of  your  lawj'er  in  your  behalf  will  not  go 
unrewarded." — The  Lawyer  and  Banker 
(Detroit), 


There  Was  a  Reason. — "  Why  do  you 

turn  out  for  every  road  hog  that  comes 
ah)ng?  "  said  the  missus,  rather  crossly. 
"  The  right  of  way  is  ours,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Oh,     imdoubtedly !  "     answered     he, 
calmly,      "  As    for    our    turning   out,    the 
reason  is  plainly  suggested  in  this  epitaph 
which  appeared  in  a  newspaper  recently : 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Jay, 

Who  died  maintaining  his  right  of  way; 

He  was  right,  dead  right,  as  he  sped  along, 

But  he's  just  as  dead  as  if  he'd  been 
wrong." — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Man  Who 


Multiphed  Himself 


THE  way  this  man  multiplied  himself  was  to  do  two  or 
three  things  at  the  same  time,  by  the  use  of  printed 
forms.  He  stopped  using  his  legs  when  he  could  employ  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper. 

Of  course  he  multiplied  all  the  people  in  his  office  the  same 
way — he  didn't  let  his  employees  waste  time  and  energy 
doing  work  that  forms  would  take  care  of  just  as  promptly, 
and  with  fewer  mistakes. 

Neither  this  man's  own  time,  nor  his  printer's,  is  wasted  in 
choosing  the  paper  to  he  used  every  time  forms  are  ordered. 
They  have  agreed  on  Hammermill  Hond,  and  the  printer 
selects  the  right  weight  and  finish  for  the  job  in  hand — a 
service  any  good  printer  is  glad  to  perform,  because  then 
he  is  sure  he  can  turn  out  a  good  job  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

You  can  multiply  yourself  and  your  employees  by  making 
printed  forms  do  more  work  for  you.    ^Ou  can  save  mone\ 
and  time  by  standardizing  your  printing  on   Hammermill 
Bond — the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market, 
the  most  widely-used  boftd  paper  in  the  world. 

Hammermill  is  supplied  in  twelve  colors  besides  white,  en- 
abling you  to  use  different  colors  for  your  various  forms,  your 
branch  office  stationery — the  "Signal  System"  of  business. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COxMPANY,  Erik,  Pa. 

Lookjbr  this  watermark — //  is  our  uK)rd  of  honor  to  the  public 


MEMORANDUM  REFERENCE  SUP 
1  Rrfrrrrd  to--  For- 


Out  of  Otfi' ' 


riANDV  forms  that  save  time  and 
steps  for  tlie  busy  man  are  con- 
tained in  our  free  Hammermill 
portfolios.  Write  us  and  we  will 
send  VOX!  the  portfolio  that  ^^ill 
he    of    g-reatest    interest    to    you. 


iO^D 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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SHEPARn 

■IV  ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HOISTS  ■■# 


A  big  task  made  easy  by 
Shepard  Electric  Hoists 


«■'■■  "^  ^ 


(A)  Form  25-3  Shepard 
trailer-cage  type  Elec- 
tric Hois  t .  Opera  tor 
rides  in  overhead  cage 
and  controls  entire 
operation  of  lifting, 
carrying, and  lowering. 

'B)  Forni  I  Shepard 
Floor-controlled  Elec- 
tr/c  Hoist. 


ELEVEN  Shepard  Cage-controlled  Elec- 
tric Hoists  witb  a  capacity  of  hand- 
ling 250,000  feet  of  timber  a  day  are  used 
exclusively  to  handle  timber  in  "The  Most 
Efficient  Timber  Handling  Plant  in  the 
World,"  that  of  Lawson  fit  MacMurray, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  element  of  manual  labor  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  piling  fifty  foot  and  larger 
timbers  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  the 
hoists  accomplish  what  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  men. 

Fifteen  overhead  parallel  and  connecting 
monorail  tracks  carry  the  hoists.  A  spur 
track  extends  over  railroad  siding,  and  time 
and  labor  for  unloading  cars  are  reduced  fifty 
per  cent. 

Any  pile  in  the  yard  is  instantly  accessible, 
and  timbers  are  quickly  and  easily  loaded  on 
trucks  or  cars  for  delivery. 


Lawson  &  MacMurray  handle  lumber 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  at  the  lowest 
cost.  They  enjoy  a  wide  reputation  of  ser- 
vice and  prompt  delivery — and  SHEPARDS 
are  the  BIG  HELP. 

Pick  Up,  Carry,  and  Put  Down 

—your  materials  and  products  with  Shepard 
equipment  which  is  overhead  out  of  the  way, 
but  always  instantly  available  for  service. 

Handling  of  material  and  products  are  im- 
portant items  in  any  business  or  industry, 
and  in  the  thousands  of  places  where 
"  Shepards  "  are  used,  big  economies  of 
time  and  labor  are  effected. 

Take_  the  first  step  in  determining  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  method  of  handling 
and  transfer  in  your  plant,  be  it  large  or  small, 
by  sending  for  our  free  booklets,  "The  Aerial 
Railway  of  Industry  "  and  "  A  Hoist  Below 
the  Hook." 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO.,  412  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Branc/ie.S;        Ntw  York  Detroit  Baltimore  Chicago  Pilsburgh  San  Francisco  Member  Electric  Hoist 
Boston            PhilMcielph-a                Cleveland                     CiminnaU                   Melbourne                    Montreal                London  Manufacturers    Assf\. 
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Why  I  Cried 
After  tPie  CerQmony 


Two  whole  months  I  planned  for  ray  wed- 
ding day.  It  was  to  be  an  elaborate  church 
affair,  with  arches,  bridesmaids  and  sweet 
little  flower-girls.  Bob  wanted  a  simple  cere- 
mony— but  I  insisted  on  a  church  wedding. 

"We  are  only  married  once,  you  know,"  I 
laughed.  "And  oh.  Bob,"  I  whispered,  nestling 
closer,  "it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

Gaily  I  planned  for  that  happy  day  and 
proudly  I  fondled  the  shimmering  folds  of  my 
wedding  gown.  There  were  flowers  to  be  ordered, 
music  to  be  selected  and  cards  to  be  sent. 
Elach  moment  was  crowded  with  anticipations. 
Oh,  if  I  could  have  only  known  then  the  dark 
cloud  that  overshadowed  my  happiness! 

At  last  the  glorious  day  of  my  marriage  ar- 
rived. The  excitement  fanned  the  spark  of 
my  happiness  into  glowing  and  I  thrilled  with 
a  joy  that  I  had  never  known  before.  My 
wedding  day!  The  happiest  day  of  my  life! 
I  just  knew  that  I  would  remember  it  forever. 

A  Day  I  Will  Remember 
Forever 

How  can  I  describe  to  you  the  beauty  of  the 
church  scene  as  I  found  it  when  I  arrived? 
Huge  wreaths  of  flowers  swung  in  graceful 
fragrance  from  ceiling  to  wall.  Each  pew 
Ijoasted  its  cluster  of  lilies,  and  the  altar  was  a 
mass  of  many-hued  blossoms.  The  bridesmaids, 
in  their  flowing  white  gowns,  seemed  almost 
unreal,  and  the  little  flower-girls  looked  like 
tiny  fairies  as  they  scattered  flowers  along  the 
carpeted  aisle.  It  was  superb!  I  firmly  be- 
lieved that  there  was  nothing  left  in  all  the 
world  to  wish  for.  The  organist  received  the 
cue,  and  with  a  low,  deep  chord  the  mellow 
strains  of  the  triumphant  wedding  niarch 
began. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Perhaps  it  wa.s  the  strains  of  the  wedding 
march.  Perhaps  it  was  my  overwhelming 
happiness.  At  any  rate,  the  days  of  rehearsal 
and  planning  vanished  in  a  blur  of  hapj)y  for- 
getfulness,  and  before  I  ri'alized  what  I  was 
doing,  I  had  made  an  awful  blunder.  I  had 
mad(!  a  mistake  right  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
wedding  march,  des|)itc  the  weeks  of  careful 
preparation  and  the  days  of  strict  rehearsal! 

One  Little  Mistake— and 
My  Joy  is  Ended 

Some  one  gigghid,  I  noticed  that  the  clergy- 
man raised  his  brows  ever  so  slightly.  The 
sudden  r(>aliza(ion  of  the  terrible  blunder  I  was 
making  caused  a  pang  of  regret  that  I  had  not 
read  up,  somewhere,  about  the  blunders  to  b(' 
avoided  at  wedding  ceremoiiies.  A  hot  blush 
of  humiliation  surged  over  nw. — antl  with 
crimson  face  and  trembling  lip  I  began  tin; 
march  all  over  again. 

It  all  haijpened  so  suddenly.  In  a  nionient 
it  was  over.  And  yet  that  blunder  had 
spoiled  my  wedding  day!  Every  one  had 
noticed  it,  they  couldn't  help  noticing  it.  All 
my  rehearsiiig  had  been  in  vain,  and  the  event 
that  I  liad  hoped  would  be  the  crowning  glorj- 
of  my  life,  proved  a  miserable  failure. 

Of  course,  all  my  friends  iold  me  how  pretty 
I  l()ok(Hl,  and  the  guests  proclaimed  my  wed- 
ding a  tremendous  .sui-ce.ss.  Hut  deep  down  in 
my  heart  I  knew  (hat  they  tlid  not  mean  it— 
they  could  not  mean  it.  I  had  broken  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  wrdding  eti(|uette  and 
they  would  jiever  forget  it.  After  the  cere- 
mony that  evening  I  cried  as  though  my  heart 
would  break — and,  incidentally,  I  reproached 
myself  for  not  knowing  better. 

I  Buy  a  Book  of 
Etiquette 

After  the  wedding  there  were  cards  of  thanks 
and  "at  hoiix^"  cards  to  bi'  .sent.  The  wedding 
breakfast  had  to  be  arranged  and  mw  honeymoon 


trip  planned.  I  determined  to  avoid  any 
further  blunders  in  etiquette,  and  so  I  sent 
for  the  famous  "Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette." 

Bob  and  I  had  always  jjrided  ourselves  on 
being  cultured  and  well-brexl.  We  had  al- 
wayi*  believed  that  we  followed  the  conven- 
tions of  society  to  the  highest  letter  of  its 
law.  But,  oh,  the  serious  breaches  of  etiquette 
we  were  making  almost  every  day! 

Why,     after     reading    only    five    pages 
I     discovered    that     1    actually     did     not 
know    how   to   introduce    people    to  each 
other   correctly!      I   didn't  know  whether 
to  say:     Mrs.    Brown,    meet    Miss   Smith: 
or    Miss   Smith,    meet    Mrs.    Brown. 
I    didn't     know    whether    to    say, 
Bobby,  this    is    Mr.   Blank;     or  Mr. 
Blank,    this     is     Bobby.       I     didn't 
know    whether    it    were    proper    for 
me   to   shake   hands    with    a  gentle- 
man    upon     being     introduced      to 
him,    and    whether    it    were    proper 
for    me    to     stand     up     or     remain 
seated.       1      discovered,      in      fact, 
that    to    be    able    to    establish     an 
immediate      and      friendly      under- 
standing      between       two       people 
who     have     never     met     before,    to 
make    conversation    flow    smoothly 
and    pleasantly,    is   an    art  in  itself. 
Every     day     people     judge     us     by 
the  way  we  make  and  acknowledge 
introductions. 


Blunders  in  Etiquette 
at  the  Dance 


Bob     glanced     over     the     chapter 
called    Etiquette     at     the    Dance. 

"Why,     dear,"      he     exclaimed,    "I 
never     knew     how     to     dispose     of 
my    dancing     partner     and     return 
to     you     without     appearing     rude! 
—  and     here    it's    all    explained    so 
simply."        We     read      the    chapter 
together.      Bob      and      I,     and    we 
found      out     the     correct     way    to,, 
ask  a  lady  to  dance   and  the   polite  .. 
and     courteous     way     for     her      l<» 
refuse   it.     We   found    out  how  to    avoid    that    awk- 
ward  moment   aft»>r   the   music   ceases   and    the  gen- 
tleman mu.st  leave  his  partner  to  return  to  his  escort. 
We   even   discovered   the   correct   thing   for   a   young 
girl  to  do  if  she  is  not  asked  to  dance. 

"We  will  find  invaluable  aid  in  our  'Encyclopedia 
of  PUiquette,'"  I  said  to  Bob.  "It  tells  us  just  what 
to  do,  what  to  say,  what  to  write  and  what  to  wear 
at  all  times.  And  there  are  two  chapters,  I  see,  on 
foreign  countries  that  tell  all  about  tips,  dress,  call- 
ing cards,  correspondence,  addressing  royalty  and 
addressing  clergy  abroad.  Why,  look,  Bob,  it  even 
tells  about  the  dinner  etiquette  in  France,  Epgland 
and  tiermany.  And  see,  here  is  a  chapter  on  wedding 
eti<iuette  — the  very  mistake  1  made  is  pointed  out! 
Oh,  Bob,  if  I  had  only  had  this  wonderful  book,  I 
would  never  have  made  that  blunder!" 


My  Advice  to  Young 
Men  and  Women 

The  world  is  a  harsh  judge.  To  be  admitted  to 
society,  to  enjoy  the  company  of  brilliant  minds 
and  to  win  admiration  and  respect  for  oneself,  it  is 
es.sential  for  the  woman  to  cultivate  charm,  and  for 
the  man  to  he  polished,  impressive.  And  only  by 
adhering  to  the  laws  of  etiquette  is  it  possible  for 
the  woman  to  be  charming  and  the  man  to  be  what 
the  world  loves  to  call  a  gentleman. 

I  would  rather  lose  a  thousand  dollars  than  live 
through  that  awful  moment  of  my  wedding  again. 
Kven  now,  when  1  think  of  it,  1  blush.  .Xnd  .so,  my 
advice  to  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  be 
cultured  rather  than  coarse,  who  desire  to  impress 
by  their  delicacy  of  taste  and  finesse  of  breeding,  is— 
"  xcikI  for  Ihe  splendid  two-volume  set  of  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Eliqtuttc." 

Send  for  it  that  you  may  know  the  correct  thing 
to  wear  at  the  dinner,  and  the  correct  thing  to  wear 
at  the  ball.  Send  for  it  that  you  may  know  just 
what  to  do  and  say  when  you  overturn  a  cup  of  coffee 
on  your  hoste.ss'  table  linen.  Send  for  it  that  you 
may  know  the  proper  way  to  remove  fruit  .stones 
from  your  mouth,  the  cultured  way  to  use  a  linger 
bowl  and  the  correct  way  to  use  napkins.  Seiid 
for  it,  in  short,  that  you  may  be  always,  at  all  times, 
cultured,  well-bred  and  refined:  that  you  may  do 
and  say  and  write  and  wear  only  what  i.s  the  best  of 
form  and  utterly  in  accord  with  the  art  of  etiquette. 


"Before  I 

realized    what 

I  was  doing,  I  had 

started     the      wedding 

march    with    an    awful 

blunder  in  Etiquette.  " 


Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette 

In   Two   ComprehenMwe    Volumes 

Sent  FREE  for  Five  Days 


Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette  is  excellent  in  quality, 
comprehensive  in  proportions,  rich  in  illustrations. 
It  comes  to  you  as  a  guide,  a  revelation  toward  better 
etiquette.  It  dispels  lingering  doubts,  corrects  blun- 
ders, teaches  you  the  right  Ihimj  to  do. 

For  a  short  time  only  the  complete  two-volume 
set  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette  is  being  offered 
at  the  special  price  of  $3.50.  Don't  wait  until  your 
wedding,  your  party,  your  dinner  is  spoiled  by  a 
blunder.  Uon't  delay — send  for  your  set  NOW 
before  you  forget. 

The  coupon  below  entitles  you  to  a  5  days'  FREE 
examination  of  the  two-volume  set  of  Everyman's 
Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
if  you  decide  that  you  want  to  keep  it,  simply  send 
us  $3.50  in  full  payment — and  the  set  is  yours.  Or, 
if  you  are  not  delighted,  return  the  books  to  us  and 
you  won't  be  out  a  cent. 

Send  for  your  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  to-day! 
Surprise  your  friends  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
correct  thing  to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  at  all  times. 
Just  mail  the  coupon — don't  send  any  money.  Nelson 
Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept.  393,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  INC. 

Dept.  393,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me  the  complete  tw<$- volume 
set  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Etiquette,  .\fter  5 
days  I  will  either  return  the  books  or  send  you 
$;l.50  in  full  payment.  This  places  me  under  no 
obligation. 


Name 


I 

I       Address 

I 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

ExecDtive  Accoantanta  command  big  salaries.  Thoasands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountaots  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  SIO.OOO  a  year.  Wo  train  you  thoroly  by  mall  in 
eimre  time  for  Q.  F.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
iBonderthe  personal  superviaion  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M.,  C- 
P.A.,  former ComptroHer and  Inetructor.Univeraityof  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  ut  Certified  Fublic  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  AccoDOtants,  a.'^sisted  by  a  Ifirge  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'b,  includmg  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuitioD  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  informatioD, 

La  Salle  Extension  University,     Dept.  352-H,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in   the  World 


Comics,  Cartoons.  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
61B  Flatiron  BIdg.,  New  York 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME 

FOR    BUSINESS 
cS- FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives 
same  Course  by  Correspondence  through'  Lecture 
System  as  was  given  for  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College, 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
success.  Big  opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you 
free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State,  Special  consultation 
privileges.  Complete  24  volume  library  (12  bnoks)  specially  prepared 
by  leading  professional  and  law  trained  business  men.  Ortranized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  feci  easy  tej-ins.      Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  22  Morton  BIdg.,  Chicago 


rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     LeKally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
und  big  success  in  business  and 
public     life.     Greater    opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
^^  independent— bea  leader.   Law- 
■"^^  vv.rs  earn  _ 

S3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 
>  guide  you  step  by  rstep.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  Bparo  time.  We  prepare  you  for  barexamina- 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  Btudenta  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  P'ourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pago 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  booka  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University*       Dept.  3S2-L,  ChioagO 
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Send  for  This  Free  118 -Page  Book 

It  tellB  how  you  ran  Rain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law 
in  your  spare  time  at  home  aa  40,000  others  are  now 
doing.     Many  high  salaried  positions  in  business 
open  to  law-trained  men.  Also  splen-  ^■iijjim-i_j.jiiiiiu...i.i 
did  opportunities    in   the  practice  of  tt" 
law.  Our  free  book  shows  how  you  can 
train  under  the  guidance  of  Ex-l'res. 
Taft  and  80  other  famous  legal  au- 
thorities.    Diploma   granted.    Write. 
Biaehsione  Institute.      Dept  2^13 
608  South  Dearborn  St.       Chicago,  ill. 
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TRAINED 
nAN- 


J7he  South's 


NevJ  School 


GulfPapk 

^^  forCiirh  ana 
V.>  lOun^  Women 
Gu/fport  Miss 

Highest  scholastic  standards  in  class  room  and  studio. 

Land  and  water  sports.    Outdoor  life  the  whole  year. 

Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 

Address:  Gulf-Park,  West  Beach,  Gulf  port.  Miss. 

Marion  Institute  Army  and  Navy  College 

Designate^  by  War  Department  "Honor  School  1920" 

Complete  preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited  private 
tutoring  for  every  cadet  without  extra  charge.  National 
patronage.  Superb  equipment.  Faculty  from  America's 
greatest  universities.  Special  Army  and  Navy  Department 
with  unsurpassed  record  of  success  in  preparing  candidates 
for  Government  Academies.  Coaching  courses  for  entrance 
examinations,  college  courses  such  as  recommended  by 
Adjutant-General  for  candidates  whose  certificates  have  been 
accepted.    For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Presideni  Box  B,  Marion,  Alabama 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  education 
of    childre  i  unable  to  attend    public   or    private    schools. 
Domestic  Science,    14  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Booklet, 
MOLLIE  A.  WOODS,  Prin,,  Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

CAMP    CHAMPLAIN 

An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  on  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Champlain 
28th  Year.  Every  convenience  for  safety  and  comfort.  All  land  and 
water  sports,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  etc.  Tutoring  if  desired.  No 
mosquitoes  or  malaria.  Long-distance  phone.  Camp  Physician. 
Illustrated  booklet  from 

WM.  H.  BROWN,  Pres.  Berkeley-Irving  School,  315  West  83rd  St.,  N.  Y,  C, 


CAMP    WINNAHKEE 

An  Idea!  Camp  for  Girls  on  Mallett's  Bay^  Lake  Champlain  Nature 
Study,  Woodcraft,  Arts  and  Crafts,  swimming,  bojting  fishing 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  dancing,  dramatics.  Two  groups— Senior 
and  Junior.  Trips  to  points  of  interest.  Councilors  share  in  sports  and 
d  lily  occupations.  Best  of  references  required.  Illustrated  booklet  from 

Mrs.  WILLIAM  H.  BROWN,  315  West  83rd  St.,  New  York  City 

STAMMER 

If  yon  stammer  attend  no  slammcriiiK  school  till  you  get  my 
largeFKEl';bookentitled"STAMMERINU.ItsOriginandthe 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world. Write  today 
The  North- Western  School.  2319  Grand  Ave., Milwaukee  Wis' 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only' 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment  combines  training  of  braiii 
with  speech  orgai.s.  Strongrl.v  Knclors,<1  b.v  McdU-al  IVof.-ssl«n, 
^page  cloth  bound  book,  with  full  particulars  mailed 
free  to  all  stanunorers.  Address  REN,U!tIIN  N.  ItOfil'K.  I'vesidMit, 
■lltoO  lioKuc  Huililliie,  1147  N,  Illinois  Street,  InclianapolLs,  Indiana 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quicklj-    becomes 
plain  to  tlie  man  or  woman  who  invcstlBatos. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Imparts 

The  Velvet  Touch 

So8p,Ointinent,Ta]  ctim.25c.  everywhere.  For  samplea 
address:  CntlciiT»Laboratoriea,D«pt.  7,  Mald«n,Mau, 


"p^""*^  MASTERLY  ENGLISH 


Write 


Wonderful  new  way.  No  rules  to  learn.  No  hard  study. 
Grammar,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Conversation,  Ex- 
pression, Vocabuljiry  Building,  taught  in  is  minutes  a 
day— at  home.  Self-Correcting  feature  makes  it  fascinat- 
ing as  a  game.  System  patented  by  Sherwin  Cody,  world 
famous  teacher  of  practical  Enghsh.  Good  English 
helps  you  in  business  and  social  life.  Poor  English  causes 
you  untold  harm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book  "How  to 
Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English."     Address 

SHERWIN   CODY    SCHOOL    OF    ENGLISH 
73  News  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


SHORT-STORV  WRTTING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

j  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  Berg  Esennein, for  7fars£dllorofLii)pineott*fc 

150-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 

THE  HOME  COBBESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  tBeiiwein    Dept.  71  Springfleld,  Hug, 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Tears 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

nil  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Oept.    HA-352  40R  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  m  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.    Illustrated  fry  photographs  and  diagrams. 

S3. 50  net;  by  mail,  53.62 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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NOTE— This  announcement  answers  two  questions  that  big  employers  refieatedly  ask;  viz:    (/)    What  makes  LaSalle  men  so  practical? 
(2)     Whs  don't  more  men  train  with  LaSalle  for  the  high  fiay  positions  in  business? 


The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

—  and  how  it  successfully  condenses  a  lifetime  of  experience   into  a  few  months  of  study 


^^- 


A  question  has  blocked  action  on  the  part  of  many  thoughtful 
men  who  were  and  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  qualify  in  high 
salary  fields.  They  have  asked  themselves  whether  training  gained 
at  home  by  correspondence  might  not  prove  to  be  mere  "book- 
learning" — impractical— unmarketable. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  question— it  is  a  natural  one. 
The  burden  of  our  criticism  rests  on  the  man  who  permits  the 
question  to  be  its  own  answer,  and  to  block  and  stop  him  in  his 
upward  climb  without  seeking  further  enlightenment. 

For,  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  million  men  have  trained  with 
LaSalle  and  found  bigger,  betterthings  through  this  training  there 
must  be  sound  reasons  for  their  success. 

There  are  reasons. '  They  lie  in  the 
LaSalle  Problem  Method  of  imparting— 
not  "book-learning" — but  real,  prac- 
tical, usable  business  experience. 

A  knowledge  of  principles  is  one  thing. 
The  ability  to  apply  and  use  principles — 
actually  do  the  work  at  hand,  is  another 
— and  the  gap  between  the  two  is  bridged 
by  one  factor  and  one  only — experience. 

That's  why  business  men  place  such 
a  premium  on  experience— it  safeguards 
them  against  costly  experiments. 

Suppose  you  decided  to  take  up  as 
your  life  work— accountancy,  say. 

Now  stretch  your  imagination  a  trifle. 

Suppose  that  through  the  offices  of  an 
influential  friend,  arrangements  were 
made  for  you  to  step  in  and  immediately 
occupy  the  position  you  intended  train- 
ing to  fill — right  in  the  organization  of  a 
big  corporation— with  a  complete  de- 
partment under  your  orders. 

Say  that  by  your  side  were  placed,  as 
your  instructors  and  guides,  several  high 
grade  accountants  —  men  of  national 
reputation— their  sole  duty  being  to  train 
and  equip  you. 

With  these  men  instructing  you  in  proper  principles— then,  you 
yourself  exercising  your  own  judgment  in  handling  transactions 
and  solving  problems  as  they  arose  in  your  daily  work — do  you  get 
the  idea?  You  would  be  acquiring  experience  right  along  with  the 
bed-rock  fundamentals  of  the  profession. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  of  authority— dealing  with  actual  business — 
learning  by  applying  what  you  learned — with  experts  correcting 
your  errors,  commending  good  work,  guiding  you  aright  through 
the  ramifications,  routine  and  emergency  situations  of  the  entire 
accounting  field  and  making  you  make  good  every  step  of  the 
way— mind— not  in  a  classroom,  but  right  in  a  business  office 
where  you  would  be  actually  doing  the  work  you  were  training  for — 
•  —  wouldn't  you,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  in  /Aij  situation  be 
much  farther  ahead  than  men  who  had  spent  years  seeking  the 
same  knowledge  in  the  old,  hard,  "find-out-for- yourself"  way? 


^ 
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The  LaSalle  Problem  Method  places  you  In  the  position 
you  are  training  for.  Big  executives  coach  you  in  your 
exercise  of  judgment  and  inillalioe  in  the  actual  hand- 
ling of  real  business  problems.  Self-confidence — 
practical,  usable  knowledge  —  all  the  things  born  of 
experience  come  to  you  from  and  thru  the  LaSalle  Prob- 
lem Method  becau$e  II  maka  you  an  experienced  man 


You  can  answer  these  questions — your  good  sense  tells  you  that 
the  situation  described  would  make  you  a  practical  man  —  sure, 
certain  and  confident  —  able  and  capable  of  holding  down  any 
situation  the  accounting  field  offered. 

And  that  is  why  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  makes  practical 
men.  Simply  because  the  procedure  outlined  above  is  followed— 
exactly. 

True,  you  do  your  work  at  home.  True,  the  experts  who  help 
you  are  located  here  in  Chicago. 

Nevertheless,  under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you  are 
actually  occupying  the  position  you  are  training  to  "fill,  whether  it 

be  in  the  accountancy  field,  or  traffic,  or 
business  management,  or  law,  or  cor- 
respondence—  irrespective  of  what  you 
are  studying,  you  are  acquiring  principles 
and  applying  them  in  actual  business 
under  the  watchful  eyes  and  helpful 
guidance  of  men  big  in  your  chosen  field. 
And  when  you  have  completed  your 
LaSalle  work,  you  can  truthfully  say 
that  you  are  not  only  a  thoroly  trained 
man,  but  an  experienced  man — you  know 
the  bed-rock  principles  and  you  have 
used  them  all — they  are  familiar  tools  in 
your  hands. 

A  LaSalle  man  can  walk  in  anywhere 
with  confidence.  He  does  not  feel  the 
uncertainty  and  fear  that  arise  when  one 
faces  the  new  and  unknown.  Under  the 
Problem  Method  he  has  explored  his 
chosen  field  on  his  own  feet — the  ques- 
tions, the  problems,  the  difficulties— he 
has  met,  faced  and  conquered  them  alL 
His  experience  makes  him  know  that 
altho  he  may  be  assuming  a  new  position 
at  higher  pay,  the  duties  of  that  position 
are  an  old,  familiar  story. 
Experience  is  cash  capital  in  business. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  it. 
One  is  the  old,  slow,  uncertain  way.  The  man  who  chooses  to 
learn  a  branch  of  business  by  picking  it  up  bit  by  bit  as  he  goes 
along,  finds  the  years  slip  by  faster  than  he  thought  and  some- 
times his  progress  not  as  sure  as  he  had  anticipated.  For,  all  the 
"bits  of  knowledge"  he  sought  may  not  have  come  his  way. 

The  other  road  is  short,  sure  and  certain.  It  lies  thru  the 
Problem  Method,  exclusive  with  LaSalle  Extension  University. 
This  way  condenses  into  the  months  experience  which  it  takes 
most  men  a  lifetime  to  gain. 

There  is  food  for  serious 
thought  in  the  literature 
that  comes  when  you 
send  the  coupon  at  the  hot-        ^  ^ 

. c  »w:„  „ ^^ President  LaSalle  Extension  Univvrtity, 

torn  OI  this  page.  t^  of  Chicago,  /«tnoi» 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

If  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  say  to  yourself  that  you  must  do  something  to  permanently  increase  your 
earning  capacity  —  then  —  check  the  coupon  below  in  the  square  opposite  that  training  which  appeals 
most  to  you.  It  is  a  step  you  will  never  regret.  And  it  is  a  step  that  is  one  hundred  times  as  hard  to 
make  tomorrow  as  it  is  to  take  today.     Where's  that  pen— never  mind— a    pencil    will    do  just  as  well. 


lasalle  extension  university 


Dept.  852-R 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Please  Bend  me  catalog  and  full  information  renardiDK  the  course  and  aervico  I  have  marked  with  an  X  below.    Aleoa  copy  of  your  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  a]l  without 
obliitation  to  me. 


□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Trainine  for  positions  as  Audi- 
tor, Comptroller,  Public  Ac- 
countant, Cost  Accountant, 
etc. 

□  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT: 
Traininir  for  Ofncial,  Mana- 
gerial, Sales  and  tilxecutive 
positions. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPINGi 
Training  for  position   as  Head 
Bookkeeper, 


□  COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
ReBdinur,  Reference  and  Consul- 
tation Service  forBusinessMen. 
□  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT  — 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 
Training  for  positions  as  Kail- 
road  and  Industrial  Traffic  Man- 
ager, etc. 

□  PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT  MANAGEMENT: 
Trainine    for    Kmployers,   Em- 

riloymentManagers,  Executives, 
ndustrial  Enmneers. 


□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions 
in  Banks  and  b^nancial  Institu- 
tions. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Trsining  for  Business  Corres- 
pondents and  Copy  Writers. 
□  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGE- 
MENT EFFICIENCY:  Train- 
ing for  Production  .Managers, 
Department  Heads,  and  all  those 
desiring  training  Id  the  48  fac- 
tors of  efficiency. 


□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING: Training  for  positions  as 
Correspondent,  Mail  Sales  Di- 
rector, and  executive  letter- 
writing  positions. 
□  LAW: 
Training  for  Bar;  LL.B. Degree. 
□  MODERN  FOREMANSHIP: 
Training  in  the  direction  and 
handling  of  industrial  forces— 
for  Foremlen,  Sub-Foremen, 
Contractors,  Shop  Saperinten- 
dents,  etc. 


□  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful, 
effective  speech  for  Ministers, 
Salesmen.  Fraternal  Leaders, 
Politicians,  Clubmen,  etc. 

□  C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS: 
In  preparation  for  Stato  Board 
and  Institute  Examinations. 

□COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  For- 
eign Correspondent  with  Span- 
ish-speaking countries. 


Name ; Present  Position 


.  Address . 
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AARON   L.  DENNISON 
PiOBtcr  *f  AmerUin  Witchmikmg  and  the  Waltham  System  of  Srandirdiiatioft 


I 


Lower  Plate 


Standing  Gauge 


Pendant 
and  Bow 
Patented 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 

Maximus  movement  21  jewels 

Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

?200to3325  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


The  Twelfth  Part  of  a  Human  Hair 
as  a  Standard  of  Measurement 

'MAGINE  the  twelfth  part  of  in  a  Waltham  Watch  without  dis- 

a  human  hair  being  the  differ-  covery. 

ence  between  Waltham  stand-         What  does  this  Waltham  accu- 

ardized  accuracy  and  the  variable  racy  and  close  inspection  mean  to 

guess  work  in  foreign  watches.  you? 

Waltham  produced,  by  Wal-  When  you  buy  a  Waltham  you 
tham  genius,  methods  of  measure-  possess  the  world's  most  accu- 
ment  and  gauges  to  measure  so  rately  made  watch.  You  own  a 
infinitely  accurate  that  the  Wal-  watch  that  can  be  readily,  and 
tham  Watch  became  and  is  the  what  is  most  important  to  you, 
most  perfectly  constructed  watch  perfectly  and  economically  re- 
in the  world.  paired — at  an  upkeep  cost  at  least 

Ifin  the  lower  plate  (illustrated)  5oper  cent  lower  than  therepairof 

there  was  a  measurable  difference  foreign  made  watches  whose  meth- 

between  the  location  of  one  bear-  od  of  less  accurate  manufacture 

ing  from  another,  it  would  mean  has  not  kept  pace  with  Waltham 

irregularity  in  the  time-keeping  genius  which  is  American, 
performance  of  that  watch.  That  is  why  we  say  truthfully — 

Waltham  hassoperfectedunique  "Waltham  placed  Am.erica  first,in 

gauges  and  standardized  a  system  watchmaking."  This  is  one  more 

of  infinitesimal  measurement,  that  good  reason  why  you  should  own 

such  a  minute  error  cannot  occur  a  Waltham. 

'^his  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find 

a  liberal  watch  education.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

Waltham  Watch  Company,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD^S  WATCH  OVER  TIA\E 

Where  you  see  this  sign  they  sell  Waltham  Watches 
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T)ilapidation 


oApplication 


^Restoration 


WHEN  a  house  owner  is 
in  the  market  for  a  new 
roof  in  these  days  of  costly  lahor 
and  materials,  he  thinks  twice 
before  he  buys.  First  he  thinks 
of  permanence;  second  he  thinks 
of  economy — two  considerations 
met  perfectly  by  laying 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  over 
the  old  wooden  or  asphalt  shingles. 

An  economy  from  the  start 

Of  course,  you  save  money  this 
way,  since  you  do  not  have  to  tear 
off  the  old  shingles,  nor  do  you  have 
to  put  on  new  sheathing  boards.  But 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  being 
able  to  afford  tearing  off  the  old  roof; 
by  leaving  the  old  shingles  on  you 
have  that  additional  insulation  and 
protection. 

Tearing  off  the  old  shingles  was 
always  a  nuisance  and  even  a  de- 
struction— broken  shrubbery,  littered 
lawns,  and  a  great  clutter  of  splinters 
and  dirt  in  the  house  and  around  the 


Re-^rooF  For 
the  last  time 

— right  over  the  old  shingles 


asbestos  rock  from  which  they 
are  made — and  that  has  en- 
dured for  uncounted  ages. 

Each  shingle  is  an  artistic  slab 
of  everlasting  mineral. 


house — and  all  this  destructive  labor 
had  to  be  paid  for  before  the  con- 
structive work  was  started. 

Increases  property  value 

The  condition  of  a  roof  is  strongly 
reflected  in  the  market  value  of  the 
house.  It  is  not  surprising  then, 
that  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
when  laid  over  an  old  roof  more 
than  prove  their  worth  in  increased 
property  value. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  made  from  asbestos  rock  fibres 
combined  with  Portland  cement 
under  tremendous  pressure.  They 
have    all    the    permanence    of    the 


No  more  re-roofing 

These  shingles  can  neither 
curl  nor  chip,  warp  nor  shale.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  decay, 
rust,  or  burn,  they  are  practically  in- 
destructible. So  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  next  re-roofing  bill  you  pay  will  be 
the  last  one  if  you  use  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles. 

The  Underwriters'  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  whose  business  it  is  to  classify 
building  materials  in  regard  to  fire 
risk,  give  to  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  the  highest  ratings. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Incorporated 

Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  6S  Large  Citiet 

For  Canada 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Toronto 


,^# 


A  postcard  will 

bring  this  booklet 


/ 


You'll  want  it  when  you  come  to  decide 
on  re-roofing.  Jt  proves  that  the  beat 
shingles  are,  in  the  long  run,  the  least  ex- 
pensive. Send  to  Johns-Manville,  Inc., 
294  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Cilv- 


Through— 
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Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 


ns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
S*rvet  im  Conttrtatton 

HeJt  Insulations,    High 

Trmpfraturr  Ctmtnt%, 

Aibrslos    RooAncs, 

Pjckings,      Brjkr 

Linings.  Fi re 

Prevention 

Produces 
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^egin  the  day  right 


Bathe  with  Ivory  Soap.  Then  the 
morning  plunge  will  make  you 
fit    and    eager    for   work   or   play. 


/  / 


IVORY  SOAP  la  99:^0^  PURE 


Send  for  this 

cArtistic  Calendar  for  igii 

Printed  in  color  on  heavy  card- 
board, 12x17  inches.  In  five 
sections,  reproducing  popular 
juvenile  subjects  by  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith,  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green  Elliott,  Lucille 
Patterson,  and  John  Rae,  used 
originally  in  Ivory  Soap  ad- 
vertising. Especially  adapted 
for  nurseries,  playrooms, 
schoolrooms,  etc.  Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  five  two-cent 
stamps.  Write  now,  to  De- 
partment 38-C,  The  Procter  6C 
Gamble   Co.,    Cincinnati,    O. 


How  long  do  your  silk  blouses  last  ? 

They  will  not  be  harmed  even  gradually  if  washed  with  Ivory  Soap 
Flakes.     Genuine  Ivory  Soap  in  flake  form,  convenient,  quick,  safe, 
economical.     Sample  package  and  booklet  of  directions  free.     Ad- 
dress Division  38-C,  Dept.  of  Home  Economics,  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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TREMENDOUS   PROBLEMS   THAT   FACE   HARDING 


"  rr^HE  BIGGEST  TASK  that  ever  feU  to  the  lot  of  a 
I  new  Administration,"  exclaims  the  Republican 
-*-  Buffalo  Evening  News,  contemplating  the  staggering 
array  of  problems,  domestic  and  foreign,  political,  financial,  in- 
dustriaU  and  commercial,  that  is  President  llarding'^s  heritage. 
"With   the  single  exeep- 


LP  AGAINST  SOME 


tion  of  Lincoln,  probably 
no  President  in  our  na- 
tional history  has  taken 
office  with  as  pressing  a 
burden  of  unsolved  ques- 
tions," avers  the  liberal 
New  York  Nation;  and 
the  independent  Newark 
News,  declaring  that  Mr. 
Harding  "must  meet,  and 
overcome,  obstacles 
greater  than  ever  Roose- 
velt surmounted,"  assures 
him  he  "need  never  fear, 
that  history  will  tint  his 
Administration  with 
drab,"  TheNew  liepuhlic 
(Ind.)  dwells  on  the! 
"truly  awful"  nature  of 
his  task,  and  the  New 
York  Globe  (Ind.)  charac- 
terizes his  rospousibiliti(*s  as  "  appalhng."  "No  thinking  person 
will  try  to  behttlo  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  confronts 
Mr.  Harding,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.'>: 
and  it  adds: 

"Ho  will  inlierit  from  the  passing  Administration  a  legacy  (hat 
is  the  greater  for  the  sad  fact  of  Mr.  Wilson's  jirotraxvled  in- 
validism. Never  has  any  Presid(>nt  (M)ino  to  tlie  tnintMidous 
office  with  so  much  uniinished  business  and  so  many  fresh  prob- 
lems of  moment  awaiting  his  mind  and  hand.  Our  inter- 
national r(>lati()nsliips  w«>re  n(>ver  so  far-rcacliing  nor  so  com- 
plicated, and  tlio  expression  of  benevoK>nt  intention  is  not  the 
formulation  of  a  policy,  much  less  the  performance  of  an  energetic 
salvatory  action.  The  whole  gn>at  question  of  tlu>  part  we  are 
to  i)lay  in  world  affairs  with  other  nations  n^mains  to  be  de- 
termined. JU)W  are  wo  to  deal  with  Russia  and  with  U(»rinany, 
in  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed  on  us  alike  by  the  dead  and 
by  the  unborn?" 

Nor  has  Congress,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (lud.), 
done  anything  since  November  2  to  clear  the  way.  In  the 
matter  of  such  complex  questions  as  "government  finance, 
taxation,  disarmament,  immigration,  and  our  relation.s  with 
Europe  and  tlio  Orient,"  says  this  Massachusetts  paper,  "the 
United  States  Government  has  been  stalled  for  four  months." 
It  is  veritably  "a  sea  of  troubUvs"  upon  which  President  Harding 
has  embarked,  declan^s  the  New  York  Ilcmld  Hnd.  Rep.), 
which  goes  on  to  say  of  the  financial  snags  in  the  channel: 


"The  new  Administration  comes  into  office  facing  an  interest 
cTiarge  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  This  nation,  which  once 
gasped  when  it  discovered  that  the  machinery  of  government 
was  costing  a  billion  a  year,  now  has  to  pay  that  amount  yearly 
on  its  debt  alone,  so  long  as  the  foreign  Powers  default  on  their 
share  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  regular  costs  of  running  the 

Government. 

"In  addition  to  this 
huge  burden  of  debt,  the 
man  who  follows  the  war- 
P*resident  has  to  battle 
with  the  more  elusive 
problems  which  result 
from  the  extravagances 
of  war — the  problems  of 
unemployment,  of  living 
costs,  of  the  depression 
that  has  to  follow  infla- 
tion, of  the  various  mis- 
eries that  come  after  a  de- 
bauch of  extravagance. 
Of  all  the  Presidents  who 
succeeded  war-Presidents, 
Mr.  Harding  will  face  the 
most  appalling  mess. 

"It  embraces,  besides 
the  heritage  of  debts, 
unsound  and  destructive 
taxation  which  harries 
industry  and  business. 
There  are  as  well  the 
threatening  floods  of" im- 
ports which  will  submerge 
our  home  markets  if  not  dammed  out,  but  without  which  we 
can  not  exp(>ct  to  have  our  foreign  loans  paid.  There  are  the 
inflated  costs  of  production  which  menace  our  exi)ort  trade  and 
expose  our  domestic  trade  to  cheap  labor  competition  from 
abroad.  Tliere  are  the  dilficulties  and  dangers  of  the  unsettled 
exchanges.  There  are  the  clamor  for  colossal  bonus  payments 
and  the  nati(mal  transportation  system  hamstrung  by  labor 
working  conditions  established  under  ruinous  go\(>rnment 
operation.  There  are  the  injuries  whicli  the  Powers  collecting 
indemnity  from  the  German  people  would  inflict  upon  our  rights 
and  interests,  tlie  ill-feeling  that  is  exprest  against  us  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  be  taxed  to  help  pay  that  indemnity,  the  intrigues 
that  are  aimed  at  us,  the  charges  that  are  directed  against  us." 

"Just  a  few"  of  the  complicated  diplomatic  problems  that 
Warren  G.  Harding  i§  facing  are  listed  as  follows  in  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.): 

"The  Japanese  situation  growing  out  of  the  California  land 
laws,  an  attempt  to  smooth  ovt>r  which  already  has  resulted  in 
loud  outcries  by  the  Califtn-nia  Senators. 

"The  (liscussioT-.s  which  iH'presentatives  of  the  British  domin- 
ions have  b(>en  holding  with  Senator  Lodge  as  to  some  plan  of 
tliese  dominions  and  the  United  States  presenting  a  united 
front  to  Japan. 

"The  Mexican  situation,  which 'apparently  the  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  leave  on  Harding's  door-step,  just  as  Taft 
left  it  on  Wilson's. 

"The  disarmament  projwsal,  with  its  important  relations  to 
Great  Britain  and  Japan. 


KKAL   HAZARDS  NOW. 

— Brown  in  tlio  Chicago  Duily  Xews. 
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"The  situation  involved  in  foreign  debts  to  the  United  States 
and  the  interest  thereon,  about  which  whole  affair  either  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  guilty  of  an  extraordinary 
blunder  or  else  the  Wilson  Administration  has  been  concealing 
the  truth  from  the  American  people. 

"The  peremptory'  demand  by  the  United  States  that  Japan 
cease  from  occupying  the  other  half  of  Saghahen  Island  and 
cease  the  attempt  to  set  up  buffer  states  in  the  south  of  Siberia. 

"The  protest  against  Britain  and  France  restricting  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  of  mandate  territory,  notably  in 
Mesopotamia,  to  their  own  nationals, 

"The  Cuban  situation,  which  may  easily  lead  at  any  time  to 
the  necessity  for  intervention. 

"The  dispute  with.  Japan  over  American  rights,  particularly 


Protected  by  George  Matthew  Adams. 

NOW,  HOW  ARE  WE  ALL  GOING  TO  BE  HAPPY  TOGETHER? 
— Morris  for  the  George'Matthew  Adams  Service. 

cable  rights,  in  the  island  of  Yap,  and  also  the  general  cable 
situation. 

"The  Chinese  situation,  involving  both  the  consortium  and 
the  open-door  pohcy. 

"The  Turkish-Armenian  dispute,  which  Wilson  has  declared 
involves  the  whole  question  of  attacks  by  small  states  en- 
couraged by  larger  ones  on  Russia. 

"The  problem  about  Russian  trade  and  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

"The  Irish  situation. 

"Panama  Canal  tolls,  involving,  if  it  is  raised,  as  Mr.  Harding 
promised,  the  reopening  of  the  dispute  with  Britain  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty. 

"The  problem  presented  by  American  occupation  or  control  of 
Hayti  and  other  small  Latin-American  states. 

"The  dispute  with  Costa  Rica  over  the  purchase  of  the  option 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route,  and  with  Salvador  and  Honduras 
over  the  American  purchase  of  a  naval  base  in  Fonseca  Bay,  both 
disputes  being  involved  in  the  Nicaraguan  treaty. 

"The  Colombian  treaty  dispute,  under  which  a  treaty  for  the 
payment  of  $25,000,000  for  alleged  injuries  in  the  Panama 
revolution  is  still  pending. 

"The  question  of  American  interest  in  the  fixing  of  German 
indemnities. 

"These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems,  and  do  not  touch 
on  the  biggest  one  of  all,  the  question  of  an  association  of 
nations,  to  take  the  place  of  the  League  of  Nations,  except 
in  that  they  eompUcate  it  and  make  it  much  more  difficult  of 
accomplishment." 

Most  of  the  above  are  foreign  problems;  the  domestic  ones  are 
not  less  formidable.     ' '  Few  men  will  envy  Mr.  Harding  his  job  as 


President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four  years,"  declares 
The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  and  in  a 
sympathetic  editorial  this  conservative  labor  organ  goes  on 
to  say: 

"He  is  confronted  with  problems  that  will  tax  not  only  his  own 
ingenuity  and  genius,  but  also  the  very  best  that  is  in  his  cabinet 
and  his  advisers.  There  are  so  much  unrest,  discontent,  and  de- 
pression in  the  country  to-day  that  the  task  of  ironing  it  all  out 
and  getting  the  nation  and  the  people  back  to  a  normal  basis  is 
going  to  be  something  tremendous.  Business  is  shot  to  pieces; 
industry  is  stagnant;  there  is  wide-spread  unemployment;  taxes 
are  high;  prices  continue  at  a  high  level;  in  fact,  there  are  serious 
domestic  problems  that  must  be  worked  out  at  once  by  the  new 
Administration. 

"Just  at  this  time  these  domestic  conditions  require  first  atten- 
tion—first aid,  it  might  be  called.  To  The  Journal  it  appears  that 
they  are  more  important  right  now  than  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  our  foreign  affairs.  Until  their  home  affairs  are  set  in 
order  the  American  people  will  not  be  as  keen  for  adjustment  of 
then-  foreign  relations.  Thus  far  no  definite  policy  for  dealing 
with  those  domestic  conditions  has  been  announced,  and  the 
people,  therefore,  are  in  doubt  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  handled. 
What  will  the  new  Administration  do  toward  bringing  about  a 
resumption  of  business  and  industry  so  that  the  people  may  make 
a  living?  No  other  question  is  haK  as  important  as  this  one  at 
the  outset  of  the  new  Administration.  There  is  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  the  adoption  of  a  constructive  policy  that  will  restore 
prosperity  to  the  people.  And  there  is  also  the  opportunity  for 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  leading  to  further  discontent  and  deeper 
depression.     Which  will  it  be? 

"First  of  all,  the  rights  of  the  whole  people  must  be  safe- 
guarded and  protected  against  any  attack  by  a  few.  The  people 
demand  and  expect  a  fair  deal.  They  will  be  satisfied  with 
notliing  less.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  always  that  vastly  more 
than  half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  work  for  their  living. 
Therefore,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  welfare  of  this 
majority  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  small  minority  that  Uves  with- 
out working.  Labor  asks  only  for  a  square  deal  and  absolute 
justice.  It  does  not  and  would  not  demand  more.  But  labor 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  the  new  Administration  were  to  listen 
exclusively  to  the  demand  of  the  big  interests  that  labor  be  man- 
handled and  that  trade-unions  be  crusht  out  of  existence. 
This  is  what  the  open-shop  advocates  are  seeking  to  bring  about, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  powerful  and  crafty. 

"No  man  ever  became  President  of  the  United  States  with 
greater  opportunity  for  history-making  service  than  Warren  G. 
Harding." 

Peculiarly  baffling  and  fateful,  journalistic  observers  agree, 
are  the  problems  of  foreign  policy  that  confront  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Europe,  remarks  The  Outlook,  turns  to  America  "with 
mingled  envy,  fear,  and  hope,"  and  "it  is  for  the  Republican 
Administration  to  justify  that  hope  with  assistance  based  upon 
an  imderstanding  of  reality,  and  to  sweep  aside  that  fear  and 
envy  with  justice  and  good  will."  "All  Europe,"  says  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "sees  in  Mr.  Harding  the  leader 
of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world — a 
nation  which  has  it  in  its  power  to  remit  debts,  extend  credits, 
promise  ^ective  support,  and  in  general  to  alleviate  most  of 
the  troubles  with  which  Europe  is  afflicted."  "It  is  Uterally 
true  that  the  world  hangs  upon  Mr.  Harding's  every  word," 
declares  The  Advocate  of  Peace.  While  in  domestic  affairs  the 
initiative  rests  generally  with  Congress,  in  foreign  affairs,  as 
The  Nation  reminds  us,  the  President  is  "directly  responsible  for 
initiating  American  policy." 

The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  (Ind.)  recalls  with  approval 
Mr.  Harding's  armistice-day  speech  at  Brownsville  in  which  he 
thus  defined  our  foreign  poUcy:  "We  choose  no  aloofness,  we 
shirk  no  obligations,  we  forsake  no  friends,  but  we  build  on 
nationality,  and  we  do  not  mean  toisurrender  it."  Mr.  Hoover's 
Washington  Herald  points  out  that  "the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  the  League  of  Nations  are  just  where  the  RepubUean  Senate 
left  them,"  and  "if  Mr.  Harding  wishes  to  go  back  to  November, 
1918,  and  begin  over  again  he  can." 

One  of  the  first  acts  under  the  Harding  Administration,  pre- 
dicts the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  "will  be  a 
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resolution  ending  the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  thus  repealing 
the  various  war-time  laws  and  regulations";  and  this  paper 
continues: 

"Then  will  arise  the  matter  of  restoring  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  that  of  cooperating  with  the  other  nations.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  will  bo  necessary;  the 
several  points  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  which 
were  included  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which  we  did  not  ratify, 
can  be  covered  instead  in  the  new  commercial  treaty  which 
President  Harding  will  doubtl(>ss  negotiate.  Nor  need  the  United 
States  either  consent  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  or  call  upon  the 
signatories  of  that  treaty  to  abandon  their  own  League  of  Nations 
and  join  us  in  forming  a  new  one.  On  the  contrary,  President 
Harding,  by  calling  a  conference  of  the  Powers  upon  the  subject 
of  disarmament,  will  be  able  to  settle  well  enough  our  relations 
with  the  other  Powers,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  a  World  Court 
and  the  ticklish  situation  in  regard  to  the  Allies'  debt  to  us." 

On  this  subject  of  the  Allied  debts  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Up  to  the  time  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  Great 
Britain  had  been  acting  as  banker  for  all  the  Allied  Powers. 
With  America  a  belligerent  it  was  thought  to  be  reasonable  that 
Am(  ri  -an  rosourc(>s  should  supply  the  additional  billions  needed 
by  tue  weaker  nations.  Accordingly  the  United  States  ad- 
vanced to  Great  Britain  |4,.')0(),000.0()();  to  France,  ?3,2r)0.000,000; 
to  Belgium  $375,000,000;  to  Italy,  .S1,800,0(K),0()0;  and  to  Russia, 
Greece,  Roumania,  (/uba,  Serbia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Liberia, 
enough  more  to  makc^  a  total,  with  the  unpaid  interest  at  this 
time,  of  about  $10,500,000,000. 

"It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the;  advances  made  to 
Great  Britain  were  not  utilized  by  that  Government,  but  were 
immediately  passed  along  to  others.  Tht;  arrangement  was,  in 
fact,  an  indorsement  by  Great  liritain  of  the  notes  of  the  lesser 
debtors — but  not  less  binding  on  Great  Britain  for  that  fact. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  judgment  of  well-infonned  men  in 
Washington  is  that  Great  Britain  will  pay  us  in  the  end  all  the 
billions  which  we  lent  upon  British  indorsenumt,  but  that  our 
chanc(!  of  collecting  mucli  from  the  other  nations  is  very  slight. 
"Even  so,  for  the  British  to  attempt  lh(>se  payments  at  this  time 
would  seriously  affect  international  exchange  and  would  hit 
American  farmers  and  workingmen  a  s(>vere  blow  by  making  the 
exchange  barrier  so  high  that  no  one  could  buy  from  us.  Business 
is  bad  (uiough  now.  Yet  the  undisputed  existence  of  this  huge 
debt  gives Presithnit  1  larditig  a  powerful  lever  in  whatever  negotia- 
tions he  may  decide  to  institute,  and  it  will  i)n)bably  be  the 
princip  1  factor  in  the  forthcoming  arrangements.  In  the  end 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  issue  will  be  a  new-world 
agreement  that  will  be  sat isfjutory  to  the  I'nitcxl  States  and  to 
the  Allied  Powers — an  agreement  under  which  America  caii  get 
actively  at  work  upon  world  rehabilitation." 

Turning  again  to  the  question  of  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many, we  find  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  ex- 
pedicmcy  of  such  a  step.  Thus  the  Cleveland  I'rcus  (Ind.), 
which  supported  the  League  of  Nations  as  long  as  there  .seenu-d 
any  possibility  of  our  joining  it,  now  advocates  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  as  "best  for  the  whole  world."  But  in  the 
Indianapolis  Newn  (Ind.)  we  read: 

"Those  who  ar(>  talking  so  glibly  of  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany,  to  be  followed  lattT  by  a  commercial  tr(>aty,  either 
do  not  know,  or  find  it  conv(>nient  to  forget,  that  Germany  will 
not  be  a  frw  agent.  She  is  limited  in  many  ways  by  the  Versaillt>s 
Treaty.  For  instanc(>,  Germany  can  not  exjMjrt  or  (lisi)ose  of, 
and  is  bound  to  forl)id  the  eAV'ort  or  dis])osal  of,  gold  'without 
the  |)revi()us  ai)pr()val  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powt-rs,  acting 
through  the  Reparations  (.'on\mission.'  The  Gennan  Ciovernmcnt 
can  enter  into  no  reciprocal  r(>lations  with  the  United  States  that 
would  give  Americans  any  advantage  that  would  not  be  enjoy<'d 
by  the  Entente  Powers.  For  the  Treaty  provides  that  'every 
favor,  immunity,  or  privilege  in  regard  to  the  importation,  ex- 
portation, or  transit  of  goods  grant(>d  by  Germany  to  any  .\Ilied 
or  Associated  State  or  to  any  other  foreign  country  whatever  shall 
simultaneously  and  uncondilioiuiUy,  and  without  request  or  com- 
pensation, b(M'xtend(>d  to  all  the  Allied  and  .Associati^d  States.' 
There  can  be  no  discrimination  in  turifT  rates  or  charges  (in- 
cluding internal  charges)  against  the  goods  of  .Mlied  and  Asso- 
eiat,ed  Powers  imported  into  Germany  and  in  favor  of  the  goods 
of  any  other  (V)unlry.  There  is  thus  not  much  chanci>  for  any 
advantage  to  this  country  as  the  result  of  negotiations." 

In  view  of  the  many  infiuonees  seeking  to  sow  dissension  be- 


tween this  country  and  Great  Britain,  many  papers  recall  with 
satisfaction  Mr.  Harding's  letter  to  the  head  of  the  Sulgrave 
Institution,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"The  labor  of  uniting  into  still  closer  amity  and  imderstand- 
ing  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  has  a  significance 
of  good  to  all  Americans  and  to  all  nations  and  races  of  the  world. 

"Destiny  has  made  it  a  historical  fact  that  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  have  been  the  instrument  through  which  civiliza- 
tion has  been  flung  to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe.  I  am  imprest 
not  so  much  by  the  glory  that  English-speaking  peoples  may 
take  to  themselves  as  by  the  profound  duties  that  God  has 
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— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

thrust  upon  them — duties  of  being  restrained,  tolerant,  and  just. 
These  duties  will  find  their  greatest  recognition  in  a  united, 
unshakable  friendship  and  understanding  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose— not  for  the  exclusion  from  brotherhood  of  others,  but  for 
a  better  brotherhood  flowing  toward  others. 

"  I  believe  that  when  the  wisdom  of  America  is  .summoned  to 
assist  the  world  in  building  a  workable",  as  distinguished  from  a 
bungling,  agreement  or  as.sociation  for  the  prevention  of  war, 
unity  of  English-s])eaking  peoples  will  l^lay  no  snuill  part,  not 
to  invadi'  the  rights  or  exclude  the  fellowship  of  other  nations, 
but  to  protect  and  include  them," 

Tlu'v  also  dwell  with  interest  upon  Air.  Harding's  statement 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Americaii  that  "I  will  do 
e\ ei-y thing  that-  is  becoming  to  bring  about  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  in  any  scheme  for  world  disarmament." 
Still  another  correspondent  quotes  him  as  saying  that  he  is 
heart  il\  in  favor  of  an  international  conference  at  the  earUest 
possible  moment  for  the  purpose  of  considering  disarmament. 

.Vs  already  noted,  the  domestic  i)robIems  confronting  the  new 
Administration  are  not  less  numerous  and  pressing  than  the 
foreign,  with  which,  indeed,  they  are  in  many  instances  inti- 
matel\-  involved.  The  special  session  of  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent is  expected  to  call  in  April,  the  correspondents  say,  will  be 
dedicated  specially  to  revenue  legislation  and  the  tariff — which 
moves  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.)  to  exclaim: 

"Do(>s  President  Harding  mean  in  his  statement  that  he 
int(>nds  to  confim>  (\)ngress  to  the  two  questions  of  revenue  and 
the  tarifT'.'  This  wouhl  signify  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  on  the 
nuiltitiulinous  qu(>stions  uju)n  which  the  present  Congress  has 
failed  to  a(^t.  Urgent  issues  are  up  for  consideration,  and  they 
should  not  be  indefinitely  delayed." 

Foremost  among  the  domestic  problems  are  the  revision  and 
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lowering  of  taxes  and  the  adoption  of  a  budgetary  system," 
remarks  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  (Rep.),  because  "increase  in 
production  Avaits  on  the  solution  of  the  one  and  economy  in 
government  on  the  other."     To  quote  further: 

"Then  there  are  great  agricultural  questions  to  be  solved. 
Besides,  means  must  be  found  to  encourage  American  shipping, 
or  the  merchant  marine  built  up  at  so  heavy  a  cost  during  the 
war  will  disappear. 

"The  sales  tax  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  excess-profits 
tax  and  certain  features  of  the  income  tax.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  commodity  sales  would  pro- 
duce S2.000.000.000  of  revenue.  It  would  be  easily  collected. 
with  a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  trade,  and  under  it  there 
would  be  no  'loading'  of  prices  to  anticipate  taxes.  Certainly  it 
is  worth  consideration  by  the  incoming^  Administration,  for  the 
present  tax  laws  are  an  abomination.  They  retard,  instead  of 
promoting,  production;  moreover,  they  encourage  concealment. 

"The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  national  budgetary  system  are 
unanswerable.  Its  adoption  means  the  introduction  of  business 
methods  in  the  government,  and  business  methods  mean  ef- 
ficiency, and  efficiency  means  getting  the  most  possible  out  of  the 
dollar.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Wilson's  pride  of  opinion,  the 
country  would  not  have  had  to  operate  all  this  time  under  the 
present  haphazard  system,  one  that  would  bankrupt  any  or- 
dinary business.  Unless  we  do  come  to  a  budgetary  system, 
and  that  soon,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves  in  serious  difficulties 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  matter  is  one  that  should  have  early 
attention  from  the  Administration.  For  it  is  the  way  to  economy 
and  that  is  the  first  pledge  of  the  Republican  party. 

"  Relief  must  be  afforded  the  farmers  whose  losses  since  the 
slump  in  prices  of  agricultural  produc^ts  have  been  severe.  But 
they  will  get  no  benefit  from  such  a  measure  as  the  Fordney 
emergency  tariff  bill.  The  effect  of  such  legislation  would  be  to 
stimulate  competition  against  them.  They  will  be  helped 
by  encouragement  of  export  trade  and  the  cultivation  of  foreign 
markets.  This  has  been  left  wholly  to  private  enterprise.  The 
Republican  platform  declai'es  in  the  farmei's'  behalf  for  'the 
authorization  of  associations  for  the  extension  of  personal  credit; 
a  national  inquiry  into  tlie  coordination  of  rail,  water,  and  motor- 
transportation  with  adequate  facilities  for  receiving,  handling, 
and  marketing  food.'  Whatever  can  be  done  along  these  lines 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  should  be  undertaken 
without  delay." 

The  chief  task  of  the  Harding  Administration,  as  the  Man- 
chester Union  and  Leader  (Ind.  Rep.)  sees  it,  is  "the  applica- 
tion of  'horse  sense'  to  the  problems  of  government."  As  this 
New  Hampshire  paper  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Horse  sense  applied  to  the  question  of  Europe's  debts  to  us 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  businessUke  arrangement  for  refunding 
them  on  a  long-term,  low-interest  basis,  coupled  with  a  fiscal 
policy  which  will  make  it  easy  for  private  American  financial 
interests  to  help  finance  European  commerce  and  industry. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  financing  governments,  which 
is  what  is  proposed  through  debt-cancelation. 

"The  same  attribute  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  taxation 
question  would  mean  a  process  of  refunding  which  would  reduce 
interest  charges  and  provide  a  safe  and  fairly  lucrative  invest- 
ment for  billions  of  dollars  of  trust  funds,  coupled  with  abroga- 
tion of  those  forms  of  direct  taxation,  employed  during  the  war, 
which  throttle  business  enterprise  and  invite  extravagance.  It 
would  be  a  truism  to  add  that  it  also  involves  demobilization  of 
the  huge  army  of  office-holders  still  on  the  pay-rolls  and  a  retm-n 
of  government  expenditures  to  as  near  an  approximation  of  the 
modest  figures  that  obtained  before  the  war  as  is  possible. 

"Applied  to  the  question  of  regulation  of  business,  prices  of 
commodities,  hours  of  labor,  and  what  not,  horse  sense  would 
decree  the  minimum  of  governmental  interference  necessary  to 
prot(!Ct  the  public  against  exploitation. 

"If  iiorse  sense  shall  characterize  the  Harding  Administration 
in  its  approac^h  to  the  question  of  disarmament  it  will  recognize 
that  the  term  is  comparative.  No  one  proposes  disarmament. 
What  is  suggested  is  partial  disarmam(>nt.  Sober  consider- 
ation of  world  (U)n(litioiis  is  hound  to  mak(t  for  prudence  and 
caution  in  any  change  of  policy  which  might  leave  the  United 
States  helplessly  unprepared  for  a  sudden  emergency. 

"Happily,  for  the  theory  that  what  is  need(>d  in  the  next 
Administration  is  horse  sense  the  chief  characteristic  and  the 
outstanding  virtu*'  of  the  man  who  is  soon  to  enter  the  White 
House  is  this  very  attribute." 
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iHE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  fortunes  of  war  with  a  new  neighbor  of 
alhed  culture,  almost  as  large  as  Sweden  and  considerably 
larger  than  the  smaller  partner,  Norway.  The  new  Republic  of 
Finland,  lately  detached  with  some  difficulty  from  northwestern 
Russia,  is  credited  with  145,686  square  miles  of  area  and  a 
population  of  about  3,400,000.  These  figures,  which  are  pre- 
sented by  The  Finland  Review  (New  York),  and  practically 
confirmed  by  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book  "  for  1920,  represent 
an  area  about  the  size  of  Montana  and  a  population  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  Some  17,000  square 
miles  of  the  new  republic  consist  of  numerous  httle  lakes  and 
ponds,  which  suggested  the  ancient  name  of  "Fenland,"  modi- 
fied into  the  "Finland"  of  to-day. 

Sweden,  the  central  as  well  as  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
member  of  the  trinity  of  northern  countries,  has  been  especially 
active  in  spreading  its  culture  throughout  Finland.  "In  America 
the  Finns  are  often  called  Scandinavians,"  observes  J.  J.  Seder- 
holm,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Aland  Question  from  a 
Swedish-Finlander's  Point  of  View,"  issued  at  Helsingfors  by 
the  Government  Printing-Office.  "Professor  Ripley,  in  his 
great  anthropological  handbook,  refers  Scandinavians  and 
Finns  ahke  to  the  same  'Nordic'  race."  Both  Swedish  and 
Finnish  are  official  languages  throughout  the  Republic.  Of  the 
total  population,  87.73  per  cent,  speak  Finnish,  according  to 
government  figures,  as  against  11.79  per  cent,  who  speak  Swedish. 

A  recent  monograph,  "The  Repubhc  of  Finland,"  issued 
by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Helsingfors,  traces 
the  Swedish  colonization  of  the  country  back  to  the  first 
centuries  a.d.  The  Finns,  who  amalgamated  with  the  Swedes 
to  form  the  present  population,  came  from  the  eastward.  Ethnol- 
ogists class  them  with  the  Hungarians.  They  are  "a  strong, 
hardy  race  of  low  stature,  with  almost  round  heads,  low  fore- 
heads, flat  features,  and  somewhat  brownish  complexions," 
according  to  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 
"Many  of  their  physical  and  moral  characteristics  they  have  in 
common  with  the  so-called  Mongolian  race,  to  which  they  are  no 
doubt  ethnically,  if  not  also  linguistically,  related."  Whatever 
their  original  characteristics,  recent  statistics  show  that,  in  both 
stature  and  coloring,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  between  modern 
Finlanders  of  pure  Finnish,  Swedish-Finnish,  and  pure  Swedish 
descent.  About  78  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland, 
according  to  the  monograph  on  "The  Republic  of  Finland" 
quoted  above,  are  blue-eyed,  and  about  57  per  cent,  are  light- 
haired.  "In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,"  this 
authority  proceeds,  "when  the  Finns  were  united  politically 
to  Sweden,  the  Finns  had  attained  almost  the  same  degree  of 
culture  as  the  Swedes,  and  the  union  with  Sweden  in  no  way 
implied  the  subjugation  of  an  inferior  nation." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  troops  of  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great  penetrated  the  country  again  and  again,  devastating, 
plundering,  and  burning  in  a  reign  of  terror  called  by  the  people 
of  Finland  "the  time  of  great  hate."  Finally,  in  1809,  Finland 
was  forcibly  annexed  to  Russia  in  a  bondage  which  was  ended 
by  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917.  The  bloody  warfare  which 
followed  between  the  so-called  "White"  and  "Red"  elements  in 
P'inland  was  finally  won  by  the  "Whites,"  with  the  assistance 
of  German  troops. 

Finnish  culture,  both  of  body  and  mind,  ranks  with  the  most 
thorough  and  progressive  in  the  world.  The  "Kalavala,"  the 
great  Finnish  epic,  is  given  a  place  by  many  critics  but  little  lower 
than  the  "Ihad."  The  new  Republic  led  the  other  nations, 
notably  America,  in  granting  full  legal  and  suffrage  equaUty 
to  women  and  in  enacting  a  law  of  national  prohibition.  At  the 
Olympic  games  at  Antwerp,  which  America  won,  our  own  athletic 
experts  agreed  that,  "man  to  man,"  the  Finns  "beat  us  holler." 
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MR.  HUGHES  AS   SECRETARY  OF   STATE 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT  of  the 
new  Administration,  in  view  of  our  complicated  relations 
with  Europe,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  selection  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes  for  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  true  that  some 
criticism  is  heard  from  those  who  would  have  preferred  Mr. 
Root,  perhaps,  and  trouble  is  predicted  by  those  who  think 
Mr.  Hughes  will  not  prove  pliable  enough  to  suit  the  Senate, 
but,  surveying  the  American  press  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said 
that  seldom  has  an  appointment  met  heartier  approval.  Mr. 
Root  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  but  it  admits  that  the  President  "is  not  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  he  has  made."  "Many  Repubhcan  Senators  would 
have  favored  some  one  'easier  to  do  business  Avith,'"  adds  The 

Republican,    but    "Mr.    Hughes       

enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
people  not  by  reason  of  his  ex- 
perience in  foreign  affairs,  which 
is  negligible,  nor  by  reason  of 
his  standing  as  an  international 
lawyer,  which  is  not  notable, 
but  by  reason  of  his  splendid 
manhood,  sterling  honesty,  high 
ideals  of  public  service,  and 
intellectual  poise."  We  are  in- 
formed by  Carter  Field,  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Re- 
publican New  York  Tribune, 
that  "if  a  ballot  of  Senate 
Republicans  had  been  taken, 
Hughes  in  all  probability  would 
not  have  received  one  vote." 
Mr.  Hughes  and  many  Republi- 
can Senators,  it  seems,  "do  not 
talk  the  same  language."  "It 
maj'  be,"  cautiously  suggests  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  "that 
the  Tribune  correspondent  has 
been  led  into  error,  but  unless  his 
sources  of  information  are  in- 
credibly poisoned  by  animosity,  — 
it  m.ust  be  concluded  that  the 

President's  selection  for  Secretary  of  State  has  not  been  well 
received."  This  may  be  true  as  to  Republicans  in  the  Senate, 
but  scores  of  editorials  reaching  this  office  are  eulogistic  to  the 
highest  degree.  That  all  will  not  be  smooth  sailing  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes,  however,  was  indicated  by  the  ultimatum 
which  Senator  Penrose  delivered  some  weeks  ago,  when  he  said 
he  "did  not  think  it  mattered  much  who  is  Secretary  of  State." 
In  fact,  the  Democratic  New  York  World  looks  for  an  open 
rupture  at  an  early  date.     Says  The  World: 

"Unless  there  is  a  striking  change  for  the  better  in  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Harding  will  not  have  been  President  many  weeks  before 
he  is  compelled  to  decide  whether  he  will  support  his  Secretary 
of  State  or  remain  in  alliance  with  his  former  colleagues.  Before 
he  can  even  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  he  will  first 
be  obUged  to  make  a  separate  peace  between  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Senate." 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  (Dem.)  agrees  with  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  "that  President  Harding  did  not  choose  the 
best  material  in  the  Republican  party  for  the  office,"  but,  adds 
The  Telegraph,  "he  could  have  done  much  worse,  and  we  may 
thank  our  stars  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  selected."  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  would  have  Uked  Mr.  Root.  How- 
ever, thinks  the  Pittsburgh  Post  (Dem.),  "for  a  definite  line  on 
the  kind  of  Secretary  of  State  he  will  make,  we  shall  have  to 
wait  until  he  speaks  for  himself."  And  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  going  to  let  Mr.  Hughes  do  just  that. 
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The  new  Secretary  of  State  "will  not  be  a  'rubber  stamp,' " 
we  are  assured  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem),  which 
beheves  that,  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  the 
appointment  of  the  ex-Justice  "unquestionably  will  be  good." 
"There  are  extremely  important  matters  coming  before  the 
Foreign  Office — European  relations,  Japan,  and  Mexico,"  we 
are  reminded  by  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.),  and 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  cables  his 
paper  that  "no  Secretary  of  State  has  been  faced  with  such  a 
multitude  of  European  problems  as  will  confront  Mr.  Hughes." 
In  him  "we  are  to  have  a  Secretary  of  State  of  the  type  which 
gave  American  diplomacy  its  high  reputation  throughout  the 
world,"  is  the  way  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.)  puts  it. 
"He  may  not  have  had  the  training  of  Root  in  diplomacy  or 
the  tact  of  Hay,  but  we  are  sure  that  he  has  other  talents  that 

are  fully  aS;,  necessary,"  remarks 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.), 
while  the  Rochester  Post-Ex- 
press (Rep.)  recalls  that  "Lin- 
coln's great  Secretary  of  State, 
Seward,  had  no  diplomatic 
training." 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  lauda- 
tory editorials  concerning  Mr. 
Hughes  can  be  quoted.  Among 
the  papers  which  felicitate 
President  Harding  upon,  his 
choice,  however,  are  the  Buffalo 
Express  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen  (Ind.),  the  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette  Times  (Rep.),  the 
Utica  Press  (Ind.),  the  Charles- 
ton (W.Va.)  Gazette  (Dem.),  the 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  the 
Philadelphia  i)'!/He<i?i(Ind.Rep.), 
the  Cleveland  News  (Rep.), 
the  Norfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot 
(Ind.  Dem.),  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore 
News  (Ind.),  the  Boston  Post 
(Ind.  Dem.),  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.),  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.). 
In  selecting  Mr.  Hughes,  the  President  "put  his  best  foot 
forward,"  remarks  the  Newark  Evening  News  (Ind.),  which 
incidentally  thinks  that  in  doing  this  President  Harding  "set  a 
fast  pace  for  himself  which  he  was  unable  to  keep  up."  Under 
the  new  regime  the  Secretary  of  State  "will  be  more  than  a 
glorified  private  secretary,"  predicts  the  independent  Boston 
Globe.  "He  has  abundantly  proved  his  high  abilities  and  his 
equally  high  character,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
we  are  assured  by  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  that  there 
is  "little  danger  that  he  will  become  'unballasted,'  as,  John 
Quincy  Adams  used  to  fear  in  the  case  of  former  secretaries." 
That  Mr.  Hughes  "turned  aside  from  probably  the  most  lucra- 
tive income  and  prospects  enjoyed  by  any  lawyer  at  the  American 
bar  "  is  suggested  by  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (Ind.  Rep.) 
and  several  other  papers.  In  fact,  explains  the  Providence 
B^illetin  (Ind.),  "his  acceptance  of  the  post  is  obviously  dictated 
by  his  high  sense  of  duty  as  well  as  by  personal  appreciation  of 
the  honor  conferred."  "He  was  chosen  because  of  his  merits 
and  the  ability  which  he  has  shown  in  all  his  previous  under- 
takings," declares  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  and  the  Roches- 
ter Herald  says: 

"Mr.  Hughes  is  far  removed  from  the  type  of  man  and  mind 
that  one  inseparably  associates  with  diplomatic  negotiations. 
He  knows  his  own  mind — a  remarkably  clear  one — is  definite 
and  final  in  such  judgments  as  he  has,  and  his  patience  -with  time- 
servers  and  four-flushers  approaches  zero." 


MAN'S    JOB. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 
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NORTH   DAKOTA'S   FINANCIAL   CRISIS 


Dakota  the  Bismarck   Tribunt, 
daily,  observes: 


an  anti-Non-Partizan  League 


"A 


LOT  OF  TRUCK  from  the  pens  of  hired  liars"  telling 
people  "that  the  Non-Partizan  League  is  doing  noth- 
ing, is  busted  and  about  to  go  out  of  business,  after 
making  a  'failure'  of  its  State-ownership  schemes  in  Xorth 
Dakota,"  is  one  labor  wt'ekly's  characterization  of  recent  news 
from  that  State.  Such  vigorous  phrases  are  common  in  political 
circles  in  that  region.  But  just  now  we  find  both  pro-Leaguers 
and  anti-Leaguers  in  North  Dakota  agreeing  that  their  State 
is  at  least  setting  the  country  a  "horrible  example."  The  point 
of  disagreement  is  wht^'ther  the  present  financial  crisis  is  a  horrible 
example  of  the  workings  of  State  Socialism  or  of  Wall  Street's 
power  to  crush  a  i)opular  movement.  Many  daily  papers 
throughout  the  country  seem  inclined  toward  the  former  view. 
Never  in  our  history,  says 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
"has  a  great  commonwealth 
been  thrown  into  such  con- 
fusion and  distress  finan- 
cially as  has  happened  to 
the  people  of  North  Dakota 
through  following  the  lead 
of  the  gang  of  carpetbag 
Socialists  who  have  been 
running  the  machinery  and 
playing  with  the  finances  of 
that  State  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years."  "North 
Dakota,  having  danced  to 
the  music  of  the  Non-l'ar- 
tizan  League,  now  is  paj'ing 
the  financial  pijxu*,"  ob- 
serves the  Seattle  Tiinc.s. 
"Fallen  into  hopeless  smash 
is  the  new  lieaven  of  Norlli 
Dakota,"  begins  a  NewYork 
Times  editorial.  "A  par- 
ticularly revelati()nalo1)je('t- 
lesson  in  the  futility  of  the 
Socialistic     scheme"    is   the 

Manchester  Union'ti  characterization  of  wliat  has  luippened. 
"A  warning  for  all  tiin(>"  is  The  Wall  Street  Joiirnal's  phrase. 
As  these  conservative  dailies  und(>rstand  it,  the  Non-Partizan 
League  institutcnl  a  i)rogram  of  State  Socialism  and  thi-u  es- 
tablished the  State  bank  to  finance  it.  They  tried  to  raise 
bonds  to  give  the  bank  a  working  capital,  but  could  not  sell 
them.  The  bank  had  money  because  it  was  the  sole  legal 
depository  for  publie  funds,  and  the  new  industrial  |)roj(>('ts  were 
begun.  But  in  the  last  campaign  the  peoi)l(>  of  North  Dakota 
began  to  see  the  danger  in  such  i)olitical  banking,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  control  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  from  the 
Non-Partizan  Lc^ague,  and  made  the  deposit  of  public  funds  in 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  permissive  instead  of  compulsory. 
Then  (^ame  the  hard  times,  and  the  State  bank  directors  decided 
to  call  in  their  redeposits  in  loc^al  banks.  This  pointed  to  a  crash 
of  the  whole  banking  structure  of  the  State,  as  these  redeposits  had 
all  been  loaned  out  to  the  hard-prest  farmers.  So  the  State 
bankers  d(M'i(led  to  conie  to  the  r(»scue  aiul  help  sell  !|(),'J(K).()()() 
of  the  still  unsold  State  bonds  if  the  political  leaders  would  gi\  e 
up  part  of  their  industrial  program.  But,  as  the  New  York 
Times  explains  ratlnM-  unsympathetically,  the  bankers  outside 
of  the  State  would  not  take  the  bonds  even  on  these  terms, 
I)artly  becaus(>  of  doubts  about  lh(>ir  validity,  partly  because  tli(> 
bonds  had  lost  credit  with  investors,  and  i)artly  because  they 
"don't  want  to  seem  to  prescribe  a  system  of  government  to  the 
North  Dakotans."  So,  says  The  Times,  "Mr.  Townley's 
eoonoraisLs,  are  left  to  st(>w  in   their  own  juice,"  and  in  North 


"Eastern  bankers  and  investors  have  taken  the  proper  at- 
titude in  declining  to  finance  any  industrial  dreams  North 
Dakota  may  have.  They  prefer  to  apply  needed  relief  directly 
to  the  banks  or  individuals  rather  than  bolster  up  a  system  that 
is  fundamentally  WTong. 

"North  Dakota  is  not  going  to  get  any  new  money  to  shoot 
after  what  has  been  sunk  in  ventures  that  are  unsound  econom- 
ically and  indefensible  in  the  light  of  l:)usiness  experience." 

To  bankers  in  North  Dakota,  according  to  one  of  them  who 
writes  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"It  looks  as  if  the  Non-Partizan  League  program  will  have  to 
be  repudiated  and  their  bank  organized  under  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent plan,  or  go  out  of  business  altogether  before  the  credit  of  the 
State  will  be  such  that  its  bonds  will  be  salable.     As  soon  as  this 

is  done  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  market  for  the 
bonds,  and  the  money  can 
be  returned  to  the  channels 
in  which  it  belongs.  Only 
ill  this  way  can  North 
Dakota  get  back  upon  the 
financial  map." 


FUN     F()l{    ^o.MK. 

—  Bai'i-  ill  111 


K;irK<)  Cniiricr-A'eirs. 


But  when  we  turn  to 
spokesmen  for  the  Non- 
Partizan  League  we  find  the 
Fargo  Courier-News  envisag- 
ing the  situation  in  its  State 
as  an  old-fashioned  fight  be- 
tween the  people  and  "the 
interests":  "On  the  one 
side  stand  the  people  en- 
deavoring to  cany  out  a  pro- 
gram of  simple  justice  for 
Avhich  som(»  of  them  have 
been  fighting  as  long  as 
1  wenty  years.  On  the  other 
hand  stand  the  big  bankers, 
the  grain  gamblers,  the  niill- 
»'rs,  the  railroads,  threaten- 
ing to  wreck  the  entire  State 
unless  the  people  make  an 
abje<'t  surrender  and  turn  tlu>  reins  of  government  over  to  big 
business."  "North  Dakota  now  is  up  against  Wall  Street  itself," 
dechires  The  Courier-Neirs;  "the  Wall  Street  financiers  who  con- 
trol tli(>  bond  markets  say  North  Dakota  bonds  shall  not  be  sold." 
The  Fargo  editor  does  not  believe  that  "North  Dakota  is  going  to 
surrender  its  independence  and  lick  the  hand  of  Wall  Street" 
just  in  ordi'r  to  sell  a  few  bonds.  North  Dakota  must  step  out 
and  supply  the  national  h'ad«>rship  in  a  fight  against  concen- 
trated wealth.  For,  "it's  time  for  the  people  to  come  out  boldly 
and  take  control  of  the  nation's  money  entirely  away  from  Wall 
Street.  Only  as  this  is  done  i  an  the  nation  be  saved  from  ruin 
by  the  plunderers  who  nexcr  get  enough." 

The  chief  factors  causing  the  financial  stringency  in  North 
Dakota  are,  according  to  the  Fargo  paper,  "the  poor  crops  for 
several  years  past  in  a  large  section  of  the  State,  the  campaign 
of  systematic  misrepresentation,  to  which  the  State  has  been 
subjected  by  certain  political  interests  for  sev(>ral  years,  and,  last- 
ly, and  of  o\erwhelming  imi)orlance,  the  disastrous  drop  in  the 
l)rice  of  farm  products."  I'p  to  February  18  thirty-six  banks 
had  closed  their  doors  in  North  Dakota.  The  North  Dakota 
State  bank  examiner  sets  down  as  the  chief  cause  for  closing  the 
"slowness  of  liquidation  on  the  part  of  borrowers,"  due  to  the 
following  causes: 

"1.  Th(>  holding  of  farm  products  for  better  prices. 

"2.  The  inability  of  farmers  to  pay  their  obligations,  even  by 
selling  the  entire  crop,  on  account  of  successive  years  of  crop 
losses  and  a  slump  of  from  40  to  00  per  cent,  in  farm  prices. 
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THE        SNAKE    DOCTOR        INVADES    NEW    FIELDS. 

— Reid  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


THE    PRODIGAL  S    RETURN. 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 


TWO    THRUSTS   AT    THE    NON-PARTIZAN    LEAGUE. 


"3.  Slow  movements  of  products  other  than  agricultural,  on 
account  of  the  reluctance  of  business  men  to  take  losses." 

In  one  of  its  bulletins  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  declares  it  to 
be  "now  practically  a  settled  conviction  among  all  interests  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  distress  in  which  a  number  of  North 
Dakota  banks  find  themselves  is  the  comparatively  slow  selling 
of  crops  by  farmers,  resulting  in  diminished  collections  by  the 
banks."  A  complete  statement  of  the  North  Dakota  situation 
from  the  view-point  of  the  Non-Partizan  League  has  been  made 
by  the  editor  of  The  Non-Partizan  Leader,  and  may  be  quoted 
in  condensed  form  as  follows : 

After  the  Non-Partizan  League  had  secured  control  of  the 
State  government,  the  North  Dakota  legislature  of  1919  adopted 
the  "Industrial  program"  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
State-owned  bank  of  North  Dakota,  in  which  were  to  be  deposited 
all  public  funds  and  which  had  authority  to  make  farm  loans, 
and,  secondly,  to  finance  other  State  industries;  the  establishment 
of  State-owned  and  operated  elevators  and  flour-mills;  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  home-building  association  to  build  homes 
for  citizens  on  liberal  terms. 

A  series  of  bond  issues  up  to  a  maximum  of  $17,000,000  was 
authorized.  The  sale  of  the  bonds  and  the  direction  of  the 
State  industries  were  put  in  charge  of  the  industrial  commission, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor.  The  people  of  North 
Dakota  approved  this  program  by  a  referendum.  Bonds 
amounting  to  about  $200,000  were  sold  to  private  investors  in 
1919.  Arrangements  for  the  sale  of  $3,000,000  of  5  per  cent, 
bonds  through  a  Chicago  syndicate  of  bankers  fell  through  be- 
cause counsel  for  the  syndicate  advised  against  purchase  until 
their  validity  had  been  passed  on  by  the  courts.  In  May,  1920, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
bonds,  but  market  conditions  by  this  time  had  so  changed  that 
the  bonds  were  no  longer  salable. 

In  order  to  put  the  industrial  program  into  effect  the  Bank 
of  North  Dakota  advanced  the  moncw  to  start  the  construction 
of  a  terminal  elevator  and  flour-mill,  jnit  out  about  $3,000,000 
in  farm  loans,  and  advanced  money  for  home  building.  These 
advances  were  made  out  of  the  public  funds  deposited  in  the 
bank,  of  which,  however,  they  formed  but  a  small  fraction;  the 
))ulk  of  the  deposits  were  redeposited  in  private  banks. 

At  the  general  election  of  1920,  the  anti-League  forces 
.secured  the  adoption  of  an  initiative  measure  providing  that 
county  treasurers  and  other  custodians  of  public  funds  could 
deposit  these  funds  either  in  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  or  in 
a  private  bank,  as  they  saw  fit.  The  effect  of  the  bill  was  to 
deplete  the  bank's  resources  by  allowing  funds  to  be  withdrawn, 


and  thus  make  it  unable  to  continue  financing  the  industrial 
program. 

Then  came  the  depression  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Farmers 
refused  to  sell.  A  number  of  banks  which  had  made  loans  on 
the  basis  of  $2.50  and  $3  wheat  had  to  close  because  they  could 
not  make  collections.  Because  public  money  was  about  to 
be  removed  the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  was  unable  to  help  these 
banks  by  redepositing  public  funds  with  them.  The  Bank  of 
North  Dakota  even  found  it  necessary  to  try  to  collect  the  $8,- 
000,000  redeposited  with  local  banks.  Private  bankers  declared 
that  such  collection  would  mean  the  failure  of  100  more  banks. 
Negotiations  were  made  with  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  bankers 
for  the  purchase  of  enough  North  Dakota  State  bonds  to  make 
immediate  collections  of  redeposits  unnecessary,  but  these  and 
other  efforts  for  the  sale  of  bonds  proved  unsuccessful,  chiefly 
through  political  complications. 

By  February  18  thirty-six  banks  had  been  closed  in  North 
Dakota.  The  Bank  of  North  Dakota  is  solvent  if  it  can  collect 
its  redeposits,  payable  on  demand.  But  such  collection  might 
mean  suspension  of  100  small  banks  with  a  disastrous  effect  on 
business.  Non-Partizan  League  State  officials  say  they  will  use 
every  effort  to  meet  the  situation  without  enforcing  hardship 
upon  anybody.  And  The  Non-Partizan  Leader  declares  that  the 
anti-League  politicians  of  North  Dakota  who  first  blocked  the 
sale  of  the  bonds  in  1919  and  blocked  it  again  last  week  will  be 
held  responsible  for  whatever  hardship  may  be  inflicted  upon  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

This  means,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which 
here  speaks  for  many  conservative  dailies,  that  "Townley  is  near 
the  end  of  his  rope,"  and  that  "the  constructive  program  of  the 
Non-Partizan  League  has  failed,  exactly  as  Communism  failed  in 
Russia."  Yet  the  Detroit  News  points  out  that  the  financial 
shake-up  in  North  Dakota  is  not  so  serious  as  might  be  imagined 
from  the  number  of  banks  involved,  for  they  are  small  banks  with 
capitalizations  running  from  $10,000  to  $50,000.  A  labor  weekly, 
The  Cleveland  Citizen,  hears  that  the  State-owned  mill  at  Drake, 
N.  D.,  is  paying  more  for  wheat  than  its  competitors,  selling 
flour  cheaper,  and  makes  a  profit  for  the  State.  If  the  bankers 
will  not  buy  North  Dakota  bonds  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to 
liberals  and  to  labor-unions  throughout  the  country  as  well  as 
to  individuals  within  the  State.  A  writer  in  the  Milwaukee 
Leader  (Socialist)  says  that  friends  of  organized  labor  and  organ- 
ized farmers  "are  sending  deposits  and  arranging  to  invest  in 
the  bonds  of  the  State  in  increasing  number,  so  the  future  of 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  seems  increasingly  secure." 
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TO  HELP  THE  WORLD  BUY  OUR  GOODS 

THE  THREATENED  PARALYSIS  of  our  foreign  trade 
is  something  that  "hits  cverj'  American  between  the 
eyes,"  as  one  New  York  paper  puts  it.  The  present  dead- 
lock "is  affecting  the  prosperity  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,"  avers  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  a 
financial  WTiter  further  declares  that  it  concerns  "the  man  in 
the  street"  in  every  section  of  the  country,  "whether  it  be  Wall 
Street  or  Main  Street  in  some  small  Western  town."  Factories 
and  mills  remain  closed  and  crops  remain  in  the  farmers'  hands 
because  foreign  nations  already  owe  us  some  four  billions, 
extended  to  facilitate  foreign  trade  by  banks  which  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  continue  such  loans,  we  are  told.  "While  foreign 
countries  bought  from  us  almost  $20,000,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise more  than  they  


sold  to  us  between  1914 
and  1920,"  points  out  P.. 
C.  Forbes  in  the  New 
York  American,  "many 
of  them  no  longer  have  the 
means  to  buy  for  cash." 

Whatever  the  cause  of 
the  present  crisis  in  our 
foreign  trade,  manufac- 
turers, farmers,  bankers, 
and  exporters  now  agree 
that  something  must  be 
done  about  it — and  quick- 
ly. Arthur  Brisl)ane,  also 
writing  in  the  New  York 
American,  bt^lieves  that 
"sufficient  long-term  cred- 
its would  break  this 
deadlock,  which  now 
keeps  4,000,000  American 
workmen  idle,  while  Eu- 
rope vainly  longs  for  our 
raw  and  manufncturcd 
products."  Aln'adyal)oiit, 
twenty  "small"  financing 

corporations  have  l)e(>n  formed  to  facilitate  foreign  trade  by 
extending  credil  to  those  abroad  who  want  our  goods,  and  at 
the  sanu>  time  advancing  the  nu)ney  for  their  purchase  in  this 
country.  These  organizations  are  cajjitalized  at  about  eighty 
millions  in  all,  but  this  iunount  is  said  by  bankers  to  be  but 
the  proverbial  "droj)  in  tiie  bucket."  Under  the  Edge  Law  a 
corporation  may  extend  long-  and  short-term  credits,  invest  in 
securiti(>s,  (>ngage  in  foreign  banking,  and  in  every  lawful  way 
aid  in  financing  foreign  trad(>.  Recently  there  has  been  organ- 
ized under  this  Act  a  $l()0,()00,000  corporation — the  Foreign 
Trade  Fiiumcing  Corporation — to  extend  long-ti-rm  credits  to 
facilitate  foreign  trade.  "Economic  self-preservation,"  de- 
manded that  this  step  be  taken,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Coiniiicrrc,  which  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Dejm'ssion  in  our  commerce  is  a  national  misfortune.  Our 
productive  en(>rgies,  our  factories,  mines,  and  other  sources  of  new 
wealth  wcn>  dcxcloix'd  during  the  war  to  a  higher  i>oint  than 
(>ver  l)efore.  The  demand  of  foreign  countries  was  focused 
upon  the  Ihiited  States  and  greatly  stimulated  our  export  shij)- 
nieiils.  No  (l()n])t  it  would  be  possible*  to  revert  to  th(>  older 
jxjsition  in  wliicli  donu'stic  trade  occupied  a  wholly  dominating 
position  in  our  financial  and  economic  organization.  To  rc-vert 
in  this  way  would,  howev(>r,  involve  capital  loss  and  would  be 
i)eiieficial  neither  to  ourselves  nor  to  the  countries  of  th(>  world 
which  need  our  goods. 

"We  ha\f  lo-day  a  surj^lus  of  many  classes  of  articl(>s,  con- 
spicuous among  Iheni  being  oin'  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  agri- 
cultural staples.  In  order  to  continue  shipiung  goods  to  foreign 
customers  in  volume,  we  must  devise  a  mechanism  for  financing 
them  which  will  be  safe  and  conservative,  but  will  at  the  sanu* 


time  afTord  a  much  greater  latitude  than  can  be  granted  through 
ordinary  banking  credits  at  present. 

"Unless  this  can  be  done  and  our  foreign  trade  be  thereby 
facilitated  the  period  of  slack  employment  and  reduced  acti\dty 
in  manufacturing  must  be  expected  to  continue  much  longer  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Solution  of  present  conditions  is 
thus  a  subject  in  which  every  interest  in  the  country — agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial — is  deeply  concerned. 

"It  is  a  national  problem,  altho  one  which  has  been  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans,  absorbed  in 
their  own  affairs  and  inclined  to  pay  little  heed  to  conditions 
outside  the  United  States." 

The  $100,000,000  corporation  mentioned  above  will  have  in 
reality  a  potential  financing  capacity  of  $1,000,000,000,  say 
the  organizers.  Therefore,  "it  marks  a  new  and  radical  step 
in  the  development  of  the  international  commerce  of  the  United 

States,"  points  out  the 
Baltimore  News,  which 
reminds  us  that  "Great 
Britain,  through  her  pow- 
erful trade  organizations, 
is  losing  no  time  and  spar- 
ing no  effort  to  regain 
the  ground  lost  during 
the  war."  The  purpose 
of  this  colossal  corpora- 
tion, in  the  w^ords  of  the 
New  York  Commercial,  is 
"to  act  as  an  intermedi- 
ary between  the  producer 
and  the  foreign  buyer." 
Continues  2'he  Com- 
mercial: 

■  Through  it  the  farmer 
will   be   able    to   sell   his 
grain  aliroad;  the  planter 
can  sell  his  cotton;    the 
])acker  can  sell  his  meat: 
the  manufacturer  can  sell 
his  product.      It  will  pro- 
vide immediate  payment 
to  the  producer  and  will 
take  upon  itself  the  task 
of  waiting  for  the  foreign  buyer  to  pay.     For  this  it  will  obtain 
gool.  but  not  exorbitiuit,  intcnsl-rates.     These  earnings  will  be 
distrii)uted  as  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 

"The  farmers  are  suiTering  to-day  because  they  can  not  sell 
their  products  abroad.  The  exj^ort  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  lias  also  fnllcn  ofi".  The  plight  of  tlu>  faruuTs  causes 
them  to  refrain  from  l)uying  manufactured  goods.  Both  causes 
slow  down  industry,  with  unem])loym(>nt  the  result.  The  key 
to  the  problem  lies  in  getting  our  exports  moving.  Our  present 
banking  nuiehinery  has  proved  inadequate*  to  meet  the  situation. 
New  jnachint>ry  has  had  to  be  created,  and  this  is  it.  If  the 
(lovernnient  had  stept  in  to  perform  the  task  it  would  have 
meant  new  bond  issues  or  new  taxation." 

"With  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation  at  their 
back,  our  exporters  and  importers  can  meet  the  German  and  tho 
liriton  on  equal  ground."  thinks  The  United  States  Inrestor 
tNew  York\  "Wc  have  been  turning  away  the  best  customers 
in  the  world,  with  the  best  of  security,  simply  because  their 
wealth  is  not  of  the  liquid  variety,  yet  we  need  these  customers 
just  as  much  as  they  need  o\ir  goods,"  adds  this  financial  paper. 
For,  as  another  authority  recently  put  it,  "we  are  merchandise 
])oor,  just  as  a  landowner  may  be  land  poor." 

Says  the  chairnuin  of  the  committee  on  organization  of  tho 
Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation: 

"One  fear  that  should  be  set  aside  is  that  in  lending  to  Europe 
w(>  would  be  helping  Europe  to  compete  against  us.  This  is  a 
false  view  of  foreign  trade.  Ultinuitely  exports  must  be  paid 
for  by  imports.  We  can  not  have  large  exports  unless  we  are 
willing  to  have  large  imports.     We  can  not   constantly  keep 
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selling  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  then  try  to  prevent  the  rest 
of  the  world  from  selling  to  us." 

"The  corporation  was  not  formed  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fire,  or  to  grant  preferential  aid  to  any  special  group,  but  it  will 
confine  itself  to  financing  for  the  benefit  of  future  foreign  trade," 
we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Herald,  and  we  find  in  its  con- 
temporary, The  Tribune: 

"The  question  before  the  American  industries  which  have 
surpluses,  many  of  them  perishable,  is  not  whether  European 
promises  to  pay  are  ideally  good,  but  whether  it  is  wiser  to  take 
these  promises  rather  than  to  suffer  wastage  or  to  drive  a  de7 
moralized  market  still  lower  by  throwing  goods  overboard. 
Where  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  is  hardly  open  to  question. 
It  will  pay  better  to  trust  the  foreigner." 

Very  little,  if  any,  opposition  to  the  gigantic  plan  has  de- 


veloped, it  seems,  so  there  is  no  "other  side"  to  present.  The 
Washington  Star,  however,  warns  us  that,  while  financial  aid 
to  the  extent  of  a  billion  dollars  "will  be  an  immense  help,  it  will 
not  be  a  final  solution."  "Lavish  extensions  of  credit  now  will 
do  no  good,"  maintains  the  Seattle  Times;  "Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly Russia,  must  make  their  paper  currency  worth  some- 
thing if  they  wish  to  trade."  And  The  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer  (Pittsburgh)  takes  this  conservative,  yet  withal  optimistic, 
attitude  regarding  the  plans  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing 
Corporation : 

"We  should  not  expect  too  much  of  any  plan  of  financing  or 
expect  that  its  benefits  will  be  realized  at  an  early  date.  There 
is  no  short  and  easy  way  to  overcome  the  difficulties  resulting 
from  years  of  war  and  waste  of  wealth  and  loss  of  wealth-pro- 
ducers. But  the  necessity  arising  from  these  troubles  promises  to 
bring  permanent  benefits  by  creating  such  sound  agencies  as  this." 


As  to  Europe,  say  it  with  flour! — New   York  Evening  Mail. 

The  hire  of  the  laborer  is  lower. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

If  the  nations  could  disarm  suspicion  the  rest  would  be  easy. — Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record. 

Japan-  can  point  to  China  as  evidence  that  she  is  in  favor  of  disarmament. 
— Toledo  Blade: 

Crime's  story  would  be  shorter  if  its  sentences  were  longer.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

Now  would  be  a  good  time  to  get  a  group  picture  of  the  Democratic 
party. — Toledo  Blade. 

.Apparently  reformers  are  trying  to  tie  the  nation  in  hard  nots.— 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Among  things  we  will  give  up  during  Lent  will  be  the  tax  on  our  income. 
— New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  plumb  is  used  to  straighten  building  linos;  the  plum  to  straighten 
party  lines — Baltimore  Sun. 

And  just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  a  punishment  to  send  men 
from  Petrograd  to  Siberia. — Buffalo  News. 

It  is  evident  that  C; rover  Bergdoll  doesn't  take  any  stock  in  the  view 
that  Germany  plans  another  war. — Marion  Stcr. 

Boiled  down,  the  question  is  whether  we  shall  scrap  our  own  battle- 
ships or  the  other  fellow's. — Albany  Times-Union. 

Los  .\.\GELErt.  it  is  understood,  intends  to  have  future  earthquakes  re- 
corded as  real-estate  transfers. — Long  Island  City  Star. 

Germany  will  make  fresh  proposals,  says  a  news  item.  That  is  the  only 
kind  she  knows  how  to  make. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  crime  wave  is  due  to  the  want  of  pinching  rather  than  to  the  pinch- 
ing of  want. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

If  you've  got  to  tise  a  hammer, 
build  a  house. — New  England  Printer. 

Our  leading  bandits  are  not  en- 
tirely mercenary.  As  yet  no  one  of 
them  has  written  a  book  about  it. — 
Richmond  News  Leader. 

Beef  is  said  (o  be  getting  cheaper 
on  the  hoof.  But  how  about  it  around 
where  the  porterhouse  steak  comes 
from? — Geneva  (N.  'Y.)  Times. 

Apparently  the  antitobacco  cru- 
saders are  bent  on  preventing  America 
from  becoming  a  land  of  smoking 
ruins. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  always  room 
at  the  lop  of  the  ladder,  porhai)s  be- 
cause so  many  fall  off  imme(liat(>ly  after 
getting  there. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Turks  are  now  insisting  that 
Angora  be  recognized  as  their  capital. 
But  we  thought  that  the  Allies  had 
long  ago  got  their  Angora. — Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

That  scientist  who  maintains  that, 
ages  ago.  before  the  seas  swept  be- 
tween them,  England  and  Ireland 
were  one,  had  better  not  say  so  in 
Cork. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

In  the  midst  of  the  blinding  tears 
we  are  shedding  over  the  pitiable, 
poverty-stricken  condition  of  Ger- 
many we  pause  long  enough  to  note 
that  the  ex-Kaiser  is  paying  a  tax  on 
an  annual  income  of  $600,000. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


TOPICS  m  BRIEF 

They  that  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  taxes. — Cleveland  News- 

Business  seems  to  think  that  it  is  buy-buy  or  by-by. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

The  biggest  ruin  in  Europe  is  that  of  statesmanship. — Greenville  (S.  C) 
Piedmont. 

The  only  financial  paralysis  Germany  is  suffering  is  in  the  let-go  muscles. 

—  Washington  Post. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  flag,  and  the  dove  never  settles  on  it. 

—  Toledo  News-Bee. 

Majesty  of  the  law  seems  to  be  going  the  way  of  other  majesties. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  fun  will  start  when  somebody   undertakes  to  reform  the  women. 

- — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Apparently  the  nations  hold  that  equality  of  right  depends  on  equaUty 
of  might. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Judge  Landis  knew  how  to  play  to  the  grand-stand  long  before  he  got 
a  baseball  job. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Germ.\ny  thinks  she  can't  pay  the  indemnity.  For  that  matter,  she 
thought  slie  couldn't  be  licked. — Dayton  News. 

Still,  the  Russians  who  have  been  able  to  survive  the  Lenine  regime 
shouldn't  seriously  worry  over  typhus. — Alarion  Star. 

Apparently  General  Dawes  would  be  just  the  man  to  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  farmers  about  daylight  saving. — Boston  Globe. 

It  might  be  wise  for  the  few  remaining  European  monarchs  to  lay  aside 
something  for  a  reignless  day. — Long  Island    City   Star. 

Politicians  will  soon  be  divided  into  two  classes — appointed  and  disap- 
pointed.— New  York  World. 
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THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  INDOOR  AMATEUR  SPORTING 
EVENTS   SCHEDULED   FOR  THE  NEAR  FUTURE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Apparently  the  nations  are  in  no 
hurry  to  replace  war-ships  with  friend- 
ships.— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  success  of  Hoover's  plans 
would  indicate  that  deflation  hasn't 
lowered  the  American  standard  of 
giving. — Bridgeport  Star. 

The  center  of  population  still  sticks 
to  Indiana.  Evidently  it  is  tmwiUing 
to  break  away  from  the  center  of  cul- 
ture.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

It's  a  good  thing  for  Uncle  Sam  that 
he  doesn'  t  require  a  man  to  under- 
stand an  income-tax  blank  before  he 
pays  the  tax. — New  York  World. 

After  Henry  Ford  has  given  the 
world  cowless  milk  perhaps  some 
genius  will  evolve  a  jokeless  Ford  car. 
—Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

They  used  to  have  a  wheeze  about 
the  lemonade  privilege  at  the  north 
pole;  it  would  be  a  mint,  however, 
compared  ^vith  the  Ford  agency  in 
Palestine. — New  York  Tribune. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Harding's  am- 
bition to  break  the  solid  South,  we'd 
Uke  to  remind  him  that  the  boll-weevil 
has  been  trying  to  do  it  for  fifteen 
years. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

France  and  England  are  agreed 
that  the  pound  of  German  flesh  must 
come  off.  The  difference  is  that  En- 
gland doesn't  want  the  patient  killed, 

while    France — Chicago 

Tribune. 
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A  PLAN  TO  REMODEL  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  should  be  known  as  the 
British  "Union  of  Commonwealths,"  which  it  actually 
is,  and  George  V.  should  be  styled  their  "Hereditary 
Chief"  in  any  resettlement  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  is 
now  "antique,  unique,  abnormal,"  and  "obviously  unfit  for  its 
new  task."  Such  a  startling  proposal  would  kindle  the  imagina- 
tion if  conjured  by  the  pen  of  a  novelist,  it  is  remarked,  but 
because  it  comes  from  one  of  England's  most  eminent  publicists 
and  historians,  Frederic  Harrison,  the  impression  it  makes  is 
described  as  "stimulating  and  puzzling."  Mr.  Harrison's  con- 
tention is  that  reorganization  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  the  Dominions  of  the  Crown 
is  the  most  urgent  of  the  problems  arising  from 
the  chaos  of  the  world-war.  The  great  over- 
seas commonwealths  are  "loudly  calling  for 
admission  to  the  government  of  the  Empire," 
India,  once  the  possession  of  a  trading  com- 
pany, is  receiving  a  liberal  constitution  and 
grumbles  fiercely  that  it  is  "not  good  enough." 
Ireland  declares  itself  an  independent  rejjub- 
lic  and  "in  parts  it  is  so  in  fact."  "Home 
Rule  all  round"  is  the  universal  cry,  the  in- 
evitable demand  of  the  vast  populations  who 
in  war  have  proved  their  forco  and  their  am- 
bitions— "people  who  are  to  Britain  what  the 
Roman  world  was  to  Rome,  when  Julius  Caesar 
admitted  them  to  power  as  the  equals  of  old 
Rome."  The  empires  are  "i)assing  away" 
and  are  not  only  becoming  republics  but  are 
"disintegrating  into  ethnic,  internf^cino  re- 
publics." In  his  examination  into  tlie  con- 
ditions that  he  thinks  demand  a  reconstruction 
of  the  British  Govei'nment,  Mr.  Ifarrisou 
points  out  in  The  FnrtniqlUly  Review  (liondoii) 
that  Goi'many,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
C^liina  have  tlirown  off  emperors  and  with  the 
Balkan  and  the  Baltic  races  are  setting  up  a 
network  of  national  governments.  The  covenant  and  the  "sol- 
vent cry  of  self-determination  have  whirled  round  the  world,  and 
have  started  ferments  more  potent  than  any  of  Rousseau. 
liUlher,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,"  and  w(*  are  assured  that — 

"Nowhere  have  they  found  a  soil  so  well  prepared  as  in  the 
so-call(^(l  British  Empire,  which  is  made  up  of  thirty  or  forty 
separate  nations,  distinct  in  language,  religion,  laws,  and  habits. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  relations  of  these  forty  nations  to  Parlia- 
ment and  our  anomalous  C-onstitution  were  revi.sed  with  a  view- 
to  real  facts.  France,  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
are  republi(?s  with  no  emperors,  no  subject  nationalities  of  any 
imp()rtaii('(^  The  enormous  extent  and  infinite  diversity  of 
thos(»  we  g<)V(<rn  niak(>s  the  task  almost  insoluble,  and  it  is 
monstrous  to  leave  t  hem  in  the  hands  of  that  effete  institution — 
the  I'arliamcMit  at  Westminstc>r 

"11^  is  r(>('ogniy-ed  now  that  Parliament  in  its  present  form  is 
an  elYetc^  institution,  because  it  obstinately  clings  to  forms  aiul 
functions  which  wcto  devised  when  all  Ww  conditions  were  difi(>r- 
ent.  A  <^entin'y  or  two  ago  it  was  the  legislature  of  a  moderate 
kingdom  nded  by  a  patriotic  'go\-erning  class.'  Now  it  is  the 
F<iX(Hnitive  public  meeting  pretcMuling  to  rule  over  an  unwieldy 
agghuneintion  of  natioi\aliti(^s  )HM-meated  with  unrest.  s»«ditioii, 
and  revolution.  The  House;  of  Commons  is  three  times  too 
numerous:  it.  is  choked  with  its  antique  rules,  f(»rms,  and  con- 
ventions; it  has  one  hundr(>d  times  too  much  to  do,  with  im- 
possible tasks  over  which  it  nuimbles  and  blundt^rs  in  idle  talk." 

Mr.  Harrison  reminds  us  that,  "nearly  every  state  in  B\n-opo 


has*  revised  its  constitution  in  recent  years,"  and  adds  that 
there  is  "nothing  sacred,  eternal,  monumental"  about  the  British 
Constitution,  which  has  the  unique  quality  of  being  "neither 
written,  nor  rigid,  nor  inflexible." 

Then  arises  the  question  of  the  Crown.  This  is  a  vital  point 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  examination  into  the  changes  necessary  in 
British  government,  he  admits.  On  the  childlessness  of  the 
Stuart  Protestants  in  1700,  the  Crown  was  limited  to  the  "heirs 
of  the  body  of  Sophia,  wife  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,"  and  we 
are  reminded  that  there  are  now  dozens  of  such  descendants  in 
the  HohenzoUems,  Czars,  ex-Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, besides  countless  princelets  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Mr.  Harrison 
thinks  it  would  "amuse  a  genealogist"  to 
make  a  list  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
"'heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Electress  Sophia,' 
most  of  them  imdesirables,  many  of  them 
enemies,  and  some  of  them  infamous."  It  is 
urgent  therefore,  he  says,  to  find  a  new  root 
for  the  title  to  the  English  throne,  and  he 
proceeds : 

"An  obvious  name  is  that  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. But  to  that  there  are  three  objections. 
It  does  not  free  us  at  all  from  the  foreign 
families,  from  Hohenzollerns  and  some  of  our 
worst  enemies  in  German  dukeries.  It  has 
much  of  that  incongruous,  genealogic  jumble 
that  attaches  to  the  Electress  Sophia.  Lastly, 
it  belongs  to  the  Victorian  world  that  has 
passed  away.  The  name  of  King  Edward  VI  I. 
also    brings   in    foreign    royalties    and   it   is 

prewar 

"Now  I  make  bold  to  afiirm  that  a  new 
settlement  of  hereditary  right  to  the  throne 
should  be  based  on  our  honored  Lord,  King 
George  V.  He  represents  to  the  whole  Empire 
the  world-war,  the  new  world,  our  hopes  of 
a  purer  social  order.  TJie  war  was  the  most 
tremendous  struggle,  the  direst  peril  in  our 
history;  and  through  it  all  George  was  the 
l)(<rsonal  end)odiment  of  our  courage,  our  energy,  and  our  faith 
in  our  cause.  Daily  in  ten  thousand  gatherings  rang  out  'God 
Save  the  King!'  He  is  the  only  one  of  our  sovereigns  for  nearly 
two  centuries  who  ever  led  our  armies  in  the  fijld.  He  was 
with  his  men  in  France:  he  was  with  his  seamen  in  the  fleet. 
From  the  first  days  of  August,  1914,  to  the  last  days  of 
X<)veTn1)er,    lOlS,  King  George  and  his  family  fought,  worked. 

spoke,  and  lived  as  no  English  king  ever  yet  did 

"  1  say  that  it  woiUd  be  a  just  tribute  by  the  nation  in  memory 
of  all  it  owes  to  him  and  to  his  if  King  George  were  oflicially 
enacted  as  the  source  of  a  new  dynasty.  With  admirable  judg- 
ment he  has  himself  oast  off  all  outlandish  family  names,  has  called 
his  own  the  House  of  Windsor,  and  his  collaterals  by  familiar 
English  |)lace-namos.  Let  Parliament,  then,  cast  off  outlandish 
princes  as  having  any  claim  to  the  blood-royal  of  England.  Not 
only  has  the  war  given  to  King  George  a  part  that  has  never 
been  filled  by  any  king  since  the  Conquest,  but  his  personal 
record  as  a  denoted  public  servant  and  truly  good  man  stai\<ls 
al)ov«>  them  all,  I  am  no  courtier  and  I  know  no  more  of 
courts  than  the  man  in  the  street;  but  as  a  historian  I  can  recall 
no  other  English  king  since  Alfred  who  was  staiidess  in  every 
l)has(«  of  i)ul)lic  duty  and  domestic  life,  who  was  in  every  aspect 
of  kingship  all  that  should  be  the  real  head  of  the  state  and  the 
first  g(<ntleman  in  England." 

Uut  there  is  something  fm-ther,  and  Mr.  Harrison  confesses 
that  he  can  not  withhold  his  "conviction  that  the  monarchic 
principle  is  its(>lf  deeply  shaken."     Four  mighty  empires  crashed 


VIHOKIOUS   JOHN    BULL. 

— De  N()ttt}krakcr  (Amsterdam). 


forever  dxiring  fi^-e  years  of  wai-;  the  Brazilian  aud  tlie  Cliiuese 
some  years  earlier.  Over  the  ciAilized  world  "republics  have 
been  taking  the  place  of  monarchies."  When  he  was  at  school. 
Mr.  Harrison  recalls,  the  only  republic  in  Europe  was  the  Swiss. 


TllK    I'LEA    FOR    BRIGHTER    FILMS. 
.ToHN  Bull — "  Oh,  dear — I  wish  1  coiild  see  somothing  more  cheerful 
occasionaUy ! ' '  —London  Opinion. 

Now  there  are  about  a  dozen,  covering  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
continent,  and  he  points  out  that — 

"Except  our  own.  the  only  tln-ont's  of  the  hu'^er  states  are 
those  of  Italy  and  Spain;  aud  neither  promises  much  support 
to  the  monarchic  ])riu(nple.  For  half  a  century  republics  have 
been  supplanting  monaivhic^s.  Tlie  war.  chaos,  and  the  new 
order  have  created  a  landslide  in  favor  of  democratic  republics. 
No  one  can  count  on  there  heing  any  kings  left  at  the  end  of  the 
century.  When  you  once  lia^e  accepted  unlimited  democracy, 
'  the  inevitable  step  is  the  republic; 

"NoAA'  there  are  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  two  main  aspects  to 
the  monarchic  pi'oblem.  Tin-  first  is  the  noble;  stimulus  to 
j>atriotisni,  self-devotion,  and  national  union  which  is  given  by 
loyalty  and  honor  for  our  King  as  embodying  the  peoples  of  our 
race.  It  is  said  that  with  soine  of  our  overseas  coinpatriots  faith 
in  king  and  prince  is  the  one  remaining  bond  of  imion;  and  in 
Canada,  New  Zealand.  India,  it  is  a  governing  link  of  incalcu- 
lable power.  Against  this  jnust  ))<>  put  the  fact  that  the  repul)li- 
<;an  idea  is  deep-set  in  Ireland,  in  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  nortli 
and  center  of  England,  in  Austi-ah'a,  in  Soutli  Africa,  and  even 
in  London  blazes  out  with  revolutionary  violence  sucli  as  cabinets 
and  parliaments  prefer  to  ignori'  rather  than  to  crush.  It  is  in 
A'ain  to  treat  this  as  merely  the  explosion  of  'extremists.'  Behind 
them  there  is  in  the  democ-racy  a  dee]),  widc^-spread,  iud(nnila))le 
faith  in  the  republic  as  the  normal  form  of  Hie  state  in  all  three 
kingdoms  and  overseas." 

Both  sides  of  this  problem  of  monarcliy  could  he  met,  Mr. 
Harrison  believes,  if  in  any  resettlement  of  the  Bi-itish  Con- 
stitution "our  country  were  frankly  to  be  styled  the  common- 
Avealth,  or  union  of  conunonwealths,  which  it  is,  and  Cleorge  V. 
and  his  successors  were  to  b(*  styled  their  TIeredilary  Chief." 
The  historic  halo  and  romantic  traditions  which  gather  round 
the  royal  house  are  "priceless  and  ii replaceable."  and  it  is 
declared  that  "no  country  has  such  a  record  in  the  thousand 
years  sinc(>  Alfred;  and  it  would  Ix;  brutal  to  cast  it  away  when 
its  flame  never  burned  so  bright  and  so  pure." 


BUSY   GERMAN   SHIPYARDS 

THE  WAR  DEALT  GERMAN  SHIPPING  a  stagger- 
ing blow,  but  she  is  now  showing  a  sur])rizing  recovery 
in  her  marine  industry,  it  is  noted,  for  North  German 
shipyards  are  increasingly  active  aind  their  owners  are  absorbed 
in  plans  for  the  future.  That  Germany  should  make  streTvuous 
efforts  to  regain  something  of  her  old  i)osition  on  the  world's 
main  waterways  is  a  natural  development,  says  the  London 
Doily  Chronicle,  which  points  out  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  would  it  be  desirable,  that  Germany  should  be  content  to 
exist  Avnthout  a  merchant  marine.  We  are  told  that  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  is  increasing  its  capital  ))y  1(M),000,000 
marks,  normally  aboiit  $25,(300,000,  now  .f  1,750,000,  and  is  said 
to  be  linking  up  with  other  German  companies  in  order  to 
avoid  internal  competition  and  present  a  united  front  to  the  world. 
The  German-East  African  Line  is  also  doubling  its  capital,  and 
reports  that  it  will  have  several  passenger-steamers  afloat  in  the 
next  few  months.  Moreover,  a  London  Times  correspondent 
in  Germany  informs  us  that  the  press  and  public  there  are 
constantly  reminded  that  revenues  from  the  merchant  marine 
before  the  war  exceeded  .1250,000.000  j  earh',  and  that  it  pro- 
vided emT)loyment  for  75,000  dockyard  hands  and  ships'  crews 
numbering  100,000  men,  and  that  these  standards  must  be 
reestablished.     We  read  then: 

"Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  reorganizing  the  Elbe 
dockyard  Avorkers,  who  were  frequently  roused  to  strikes  and 
disorders  during  the  last  year  by  military  interference  and 
Syndicalist  agitation  combined.  The  question  of  material 
supplies  is  said  to  have  greatly  improved  as  the  result  of  inter- 
vention by  the  German  hea^y  industrials,  who  are  strengthening 
their  hold  iipon  the  shipi)ing  industry.  The  capital  disposed 
of  by  the  various  companies  has,  of  course,  been  multiplied. 
According  to  statistics  given,  the  principal  fourteen  German 
lines  have  raised  their  total  capital  from  31 1.0()0,0(M)  marks 
to  447,000,000  marks.  [The  mark,  formerly  worth  about  25 
cents,  is  now  worth  1%  cents.] 

"The    first    German    shipping    annual    [Schijfahrt-Jahrhuch] 


HE    HARDLY    RECOtrXrZEU    IP. 
John  Bii-r. — "So  tliis  is  the  peace  I  won,  is  iiV" 

— The  liiillrlni  (Sydney). 

compiled  since  the  annistice  has  just  been  pul)lislied.  It  esti- 
mates the  present  available  German  mercantile  tonnage  at 
410,000  tons,  to'^A^hich  there  is  the  prospect  of  adding  nearly 
2(M).(HM)  tons  in  the  fairly  near  future.     Naturally,  the  figure's 


given  are,  in  Germany,  complained  of  as  l)eiuy  miserably  small 
when  compared  with  the  5,250,000  tons  she  possest  in  1914. 
In  face  of  the  depredations  of  the  ruthless  submarine  campaign, 
the  complaints  may  be  left  without  comment.  The  recovery 
made  is  in  its(ilf  rtsmarkable,  and  the  shortages  have  in  large 


Lenine — "Bah! 


UNDESIRABLES. 

Soviet  Russia  has  no  need  of  such  people  as  you!" 
— News  of  the  World  (London). 


measure  been  counteracted  by  the  chartering  of  fleets  of  vessels 
belonging  to  foreign  companies." 

Wo  read  further  that  Germany  has  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
a  number  of  regular  steamship  lines,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  year-book  mentioned  above.  Several 
services  with  America  have  been  established  as  follows: 

"The  Hamburg-Siidamerika  Lino,  with  its  own  and  chartered 
Bteamers,  and  the  Hamhurg-Amerika,  temporarily  with  steamers 
of  the  Harriman  interests,  cover  the  east  coast  of  South  America. 
The  North-German  Lloyd  has  also  two  new  steamships — the 
Vegesack  and  the  Brcmerhavcn — on  South-American  routes.  The 
west  coast  of  South  America  is  covered  })y  the  Kosmos  Line's 
chartered  steamers. 

"The  Ilamburg-Anicrika  has  begun  services  to  Cuba  and 
Mexico  with  smaller  steamers  formerly  employed  in  the  BaUie 
and  North  Sea  and  on  the  Rhine. 

"The  North-American  services  are  provided  by  the  ITamburg- 
Amerika  in  conjunctiou  with  the  Ilarrimau  concern,  and  l)j  the 
N.  D.  L.  in  association  with  the  United  Stat-es  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  utilizing  American  ships. 

"The  Haiisa  Lino  has  its  own  and  chartered  ships  running 
from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  This  service 
is  amijlificd  by  the  Acssels  of  the  Oldenburg-Portuguese  Steam- 
ship Company. 

"Certain  Meiliterrani-an  routes  have  been  establisli«>d,  includ- 
ing a  Shonian  service  to  the  western  ports,  with  German  vessels. 
and  the  L«>vant  I^ne  service  to  the  eastern  ports.  The  latter 
has  b«'(Mi  ituireased  bj'  two  new  Ifamburg-Amerika  steamers — 
the  AbcKsinia  and  the  Alexandria. 

"The  Scan<linaviaii  routes  are  at,  present  covered  by  the 
Bismarck  and  several  otiier  lines  em])I()ying  German  ships. 

"Certain  .stu'vices  to  Antwerp  and  England  have  been  restored. 
A  service  to  British  India  has  been  i)rovided  by  the  Hansa 
Company,  and  to  \hv  Dutch  Iinlies  by  the  Austral  T.,ine.  in  a 
conference  with  Dutch  companies.  German  services  to  the 
Far  East  and  to  Australia  have-not  yet  been  revived. 

"Ftirther,  i\ui  Neptun  Line  ("Bremen)  and  the  N.  D.  L.  have 
maintained  a  considerable  passenger  and  freight  service  with 
Danzig,  Lil)au,  and  the  Baltic  ports  generally." 

These  lines  form  tlu^  nucleus  upon  which  Gennany  intends  lo 
rebiiild  her  merchant  mariTie  and  her  world-passenger  service, 
according  to  this  Times  eorresjunident,  who  informs  us  further 
that  the  phin  is  to  provide  German  exporters  with  communica- 
tion witii  llie  most  useful  i)arts  of  the  outside  world.  Numer- 
ous att<>inpts  are  being  nuide  to  ndapt  lonner  war-.ships  to 
eommerciiil  use,  more  and  more  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  niolor-shii)S,  and  nuiny  Sitiling-vessels  are  being 
provided  witli  a\i.\iliary  motors,  and  preparations  have  already 
been  made  for  the  possibilities  of  oil  fuel  as  a  substitute  for  coal. 


BOLSHEVISM  AND  WORLD  DOMINATION 

BOLSHEVIK  ATTEMPTS  TO  IMPOSE  a  dictatorship 
on  the  Socialists  of  the  world  as  grinding  as  their  dic- 
tatorship of  Soviet  Russia  ehcit  angry  criticism  in 
some  sections  of  the  SociaUst  press  throughout  Europe.  Non- 
Socialist  newspapers  also  point  out  that  the  Third  Internationale 
of  Messrs.  Lenine  and  Company,  which  is  designed  apparently 
to  make  the  whole  world  over  on  Soviet  lines,  is  in  reality  a 
close  corporation  of  strictly  Russian  executives,  who  are  using 
the  radicals  of  other  countries  as  tools  and  dupes.  Mystery 
has  always  enshrouded  the  origin  and  the  aims  of  the  Third 
Internationale,  according  to  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
liberal  Manchester  Guardian,  who  visited  Russia,  and  who  teUs 
us  all  he  heard  there  about  this  organization  suggests  that  when 
it  was  created  the  Bolsheviki  were  not  unduly  optimistic  about 
its  chances.  During  the  first  few  months  of  its  career  its  Ufe 
was  "very  uncertain  and  its  success  moderate."  For  a  time 
it  was  practically  the  Russian  Communist  party,  with  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  small  and  unimportant  foreign  Com- 
munist groups.     But — 

"The  situation  suddenly  changed  in  a  startling  manner  early 
in  1920,  and  the  Third  Internationale  became  surprizingly 
popular.  All  parties  of  revolutionary  Socialism  began  to  turn 
their  eyes  with  greater  interest  toward  Moscow.  The  executive 
of  the  Third  Internationale  then  began  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship of  the  world-revolutionary  movement,  passing  judgment 
upon  the  work  and  methods  of  the  others  and  directing  their 
policy  and  tactics — at  first  rather  modestly,  but  later  with  the 
haughtiness  of  suddenly  acquired  power.  The  adhesion  of  the 
Italian  Socialist  party  to  the  Third  Internationale — to  the 
intense  surprize  and  joy  of  Communist  Russia  they  went  into 
the  Italian  elections  wearing  as  their  badge  the  hammer  and 
sickle  of  the  Soviet  Republic — was  Moscow's  first  great  victory. 
Still,  so  far,  the  Third  Internationale  embraced  only  the  more 
extreme  elements  of  the  Socialist  movement.  But  soon  even  the 
more  moderate  parties  began  to  look  toward  Moscow  with  a 
more   favorable   eye.     The   majority   of   the   French   Socialist 
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LOVE-KNOUT    OF   THE    THIRD    INTERNATIONALE. 

Wliat  European  Socialists  brought  their  comrades  {torn  Moscow. 

— SimpUcissimus  (Munich). 

party,  the  German  Independents,  and  even  the  British  Inde- 
IXMuient  Labor  i)arty,  were  soon  seen  to  negotiate  with  the 
executive  of  the  Third  Intermit ioiuilo  for  membership.  Moscow 
now  l)egan  to  assume  great  confidence,  looking  upon  itself  a,s 
tlie  real  leader  of  the  world-proletariat,  having  behind  it  the 
inlluential  and  active  parts  of  the  Socialist  movement." 


Apparently,  however,  siifli  i)n)sp('rit\  t»f  propaganda  weni 
to  the  heads  of  the  Kiissiau  Bolsheviki,  for  with  their  insistene*' 
upon  the  aeeeptanee  of  the  "Twenty-one  Conditions"  before  a 
Sociahst  body  can  become  affiliated  with  the  Third  Internationale, 
remarks  a  writer  in  Justice,  the  '"oldest  Social-Demoeratie 
journal  in  the  British  Isles."  they  showed  their  "utter  incapac- 
ity." To  this  Socialist  the  Tliird  Internationale  now  stands 
revealed  "in  its  true,  luri<l  colors."  and  lie  declares  that  "it  is 
t  he  duty  of  all  Social  Democrats  to  make  it  known  far  and  wide 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  -with  this  'dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.'  Avhich  is  more  than  ever  being  exposed  as  the  delu- 
sion and  the  snare  we  have  always  held  it  to  be."  In  a  non- 
Socialist  French  newspaper  the  Stockholm  correspondent  of 
the  Echo  dc  Paris  says  we  have  only  to  consider  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  Internationale  eleven  are  Russians  and  that  of  the  live 
directors  three  are  Russians,  in  order  to  realize  how  strictly 
Russian  an  organization  it  is,  and  he  proceeds: 

"Also,  it  is  something  more  than  a  merely  Russian  institu- 
tion, because  the  Internatiojiale  is  directed  bj^  Communists 
who  are  simultaneously  high  functionaries  in  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Through  the  connection  of  the  Russian  Communist 
party  the  Lenine  Government  has  formed  a  fusion  with  the 
Internationale.  In  other  words,  the  Third  Internationale  is  a 
Soviet  institution  just  as  much  as  is  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission. When  a  party  rallies  to  the  Communist  Internationale 
it  practically  abjures  its  nationaUty  and  becomes  a  fief  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Automatically  it  becomes  the  agent  of  a 
foreign  Power  and  a  pliable  instrument  of  Russian  politics." 

Stockholm  presents  a  current  illustration  of  this  statement, 
for  at  Stockholm  "it  is  impossible  to  find  even  the  sUghtest 
shade  of  difference  between  Soviet  Russia — which  aspires  to 
enjoj-  diplomatic  relations  ^ith  tlie  civilized  world — and  its 
other  self,  the  Tliird  Inltrnationale,  which  aims  to  overthrow 
existing  regimes."  This  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
Frederick  Stroem,  leader  of  the  Swedish  Communists  at  Stock- 
holm, is  also  the  Bolslunik  Consul  and  the  I'epresentative  of  the 
Third  Internationale.     We  read  then: 

"These  two  posts  are  practically  one  and  the  same,  for  the 
job  is  to  set  the  world  revolution  in  motion  through  the  oil  of 
Kussian  money,  and  to  the  profit  of  Russia,  and  to  transform 
future  SoAnet  reptiblics  into  colonial  dependencies  of  Moscow. 
The  'Red'  imi)erialism  of  Stockholm  is  simply  less  adroit  than 
sincere,  and  that  is  why  it  affords  us  such  opportunities  for 
instruction.  ...  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  Bolshe^dk  organiza- 
tions affiliated  Avith  jSIoscow,  the  f^tockholm  committee  may 
justly  claim  the  place  of  hoiior.  It  is  the  central  station  of  the 
line  that  connects  the  Third  Internationale  with  its  foreign 
junctions.  At  Stockholm  is  concentrated  all  contraband  cor- 
respondence, which  is  l)oi"ue  tliither  from  the  great  subsidiary 
offices  throughout  the  woi'ld  to  be  sent  by  wa.v  of  Reval  to 
Moscow  \inder  the  seal  of  tlie  diplomatic  ]>o7*tfolios  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Coming  the  othc^r  way  are  all  the  orders  of  the  Leninist 
Council  Avhich  ])ass  through  Stockholm  to  Bolshevik  agents, 
overt  or  secret,  who  are  to  be  fovmd  in  Switzerland,  at  Vienna, 
at  Berlin,  at  Paris,  at  New  York,  at  Prague,  and  elsewhere 

"As  a  veritable  Mosc()\-it<^  microcosm  the  Scan(Una\dau  com- 
mittee has  its  Izvcstiti  in  the  newspaper  Politikcn^  which  sys- 
tematically (echoes  the  press  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  has  its  tele- 
graph news  agency,  the  Rosta.  which  is  su])pUed  by  the  radios 
of  Soviet  Russia;  a  school  of  i)n)i)aganda  at  Christiania.  when; 
agitators  are  educaleJ;  Coinnmnist  associations  of  young  men 
and  women;  a  section  of  cspionagif  where  tlie  agents  of  the 
extraordinary  commission  arc  ambushed  under  the  label  of 
technical  specialists;  and  there  is  even  a  fleet  to  bring  into 
Sweden  undesirable  citizens  wiltioiit  the  formality  of  ])assports." 

The  men  who  haxi!  surreuflcred  thus  to  the  authority  of  the 
SoAiet  knout  in  national  alYau-s  have  ceased  to  be  Swedes, 
according  to  tliis  inforjnant,  who  declares  it  is  to  be  recorded 
to  the  honor  of  Sweden  tiiat  in  the  late  elections  the  Com- 
numist  party  suffered  a  staggering  defeat,  and  that  in  the  party 
itself  a  violent  opposition  has  sj)ruiig  ui)  to  SoAiet  Russia's 
dictatorshii). 


WHAT  FREIGHTS   MEAN 
NEW   ZEALAND 


TO 


FliKIGHTS  MEAN  MORE  in  the  economy  of  a  country 
like  New  Zealand,  wliich  exports  bulky  foodstuffs  and 
raw  material  than  is  generaUj^  realized,  it  is  pointed  out 
In  I'fie  Auckland  Weekly  Neirs.ior  New  Zealand  is  so  far  from 
her  principal  market  that  high  freights  have  a  substantial  effect 
both  on  the  cost  of  Living  and  on  the  profits  of  her  export  trade. 
High  freights  have  been  the  rule  during  the  latter  pt^riod  of  the 
war  and  since  the  armistice,  it  is  recalled,  and  the  present 
j)ro.si)ect  of  their  reduction  rests  upon  the  large  increase  in 
toimage  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Eacu  the  British 
mercantile  marine,  we  are  told,  is  greater  than  it  was  before  the 
war,  and  this  despite  the  serious  damage  done  by  German  sul>- 
marines.  The  merchant  fleets  of  Japan,  France,  and  Italy  show 
appreciable  expansion,  while  the  United  States  has  developed 
its  shipping  "from  a  mere  bagatelle  to  a  mighty  instrument  of 
conmierce  which  challenges  competition  wdth  Jiritain  on  every 
ocean.'"  Taking  the  world's  shipping  as  a  A\hole  and  alloAdng 
for  the  decline  of  the  German  mercantile  marine,  there  is  an 
increase  of  about  10,000.000  tons,  or  more  than  20  per  cent., 
and  we  read: 

"It  is  notorious  that  the  freight  pendulum  swings  in  a  very 
small  circle,  a  deficiency  of  tonnage  amountiTig  to  214  P^r  fent. 
being  enough  to  create  a  shipping  boom  and  a  surplus  of  2J^ 
per  cent,  a  slump.  Unless,  therefore,  the  world's  need  of  tonnage 
has  increased  by  about  20  per  cent. — which,  in  A-iew  of  the  pros- 
tration of  Russia  and  the  incapacity  of  Central  Eurojje,  may  be 
doubted — there  are  all  the  elements  of  a  shipping  slump,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rate  war  or  the  laying  up  of  ships,  or  both. 

"Unfortunately  the  A^ery  factors  which  tend  to  limit  the 
world's  trade  are  also  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the  world's 
shipping.  The  cessation  of  exports  from  Russia  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  so  much  less  food  to  be  carried,  but  that  it  must  be 
earned  a  greater  distance.  Instead  of  draAsing  her  sugar  from 
France  and  Germany,  Europe  is  importing  it  from  Java;  instead 
of  consuming  grain  from  Russia  Britain  is  eating  of  the  harA^ests 
of  Australia  and  the  American  Continent,  and  eAen  coal  is  being 
carried  half-Avay  roiind  the  world,  from  Australia  to  Europe 
and  from  the  United  States  to  New  Zealand,  A  still  more 
serious  factor  is  the  delay  in  loading  and  discharging  and  in 
Availing  for  cargoes  and  bunkers.  It  is  estimated  that  this  has 
reduced  tonnage  efficiency  the  world  over  by  30  per  cent.,  which 
is  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  placing  of  freights 
on  a  natural  leA^el.'- 

NoAV,  hoAvever.  there  are  indications  that  competition  for 
cai-go  has  been  resumed,  and  this  Auckland  Aveekly  remarks 
that  one  Avould  e.xpect  to  find  the  first  sjanptom  of  it  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  Americans  "have  no  traditional 
trade  for  even  a  small  i)(>rcentage  of  the  tonnage  they  now 
emj)loy,  and,  being  inexpert  in  shipping  management,  will  find 
it  difficult  to  run  on  the  same  margin  as  their  Jiritisli  com- 
petitors." Therefore,  it  is  significant  that  more  than  200  vessels 
are  laid  up  in  American  ports,  as  this  news])api'r  sees  it,  and 
advises  us  that  these  craft  include  a  number  of  vessels  built  in 
the  crisis  of  the  Avar,  and  perhai)s  of  doubtful  value  for  com- 
merce, but  they  include  also  steel  st(>amers  of  the  mf)st  approA-ed 
type  controlled  by  the  Shipping  Board.     To  quote  further: 

"Perhaps- the  fan-e.st  statement  of  the  freight  outlook  is  to 
say  that  in  future  extraordinary  ])rofits  Avill  otdy  be  possible  to 
owners  who  shoAV  i>xtraor(liuary  slrill  in  the  management  and 
running  of  then-  ships,  a  condition  Avhich  may  tell  heavily 
against  th(>  state-nurtm-ed  can-ying  biisiness  of  America.  There 
is  at  the  moment  an  undoubted  surplus  of  ships,  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  national  pride  which  prompted  British  ship- 
oAviu-rs  to  replace  all  war-losses  in  spite  of  the  tln-eatened  com- 
petition from  America.  A  considerable,  tho  decreasing,  amount 
of  construction  is  still  taking  place  at  very  high  prices,  and  the 
cost  of  operating  vessels  remains  abnormally  high.  Under  these 
cu-cumstances  the  prosjject  is  for  the  least  efficient  ships  to  be 
laid  u])  and  for  the  least  efficient  management  to  be  driA'en 
out  of  business." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


I 


OUR   DRIFT   TOWARD   DEGENERACY 


TOO  MANY  ARE  FKKBLE-JMINDED.  The  mentally 
below  par  fill  the  sef^refrated  rooms  in  our  sc^hools  and 
grow  up  to  ])e  Aagrants  and  (-riiiiinals.  Their  cliildren 
— who  are  legion — are  also  l)elow  par.  What  Seth  K.  Humphrey 
calls  "the  half-man"  eonstitutes  a  menace  to  <mr  ciAilization. 
In  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  The  Journal  of 
Heredity  (Washington)  he  concludes  that  our  drift  toward  a 
depreciated  manhood  and  womanhood — toward  the  sort  of 
thing  that  put  an  vvni  to  all  the  great  nations  of  anticjuity — is 
undoubted,  tho  it  may  be  slow.  Yet  we  can  put  a  stop  to  it 
at  any  moment  \\hen  we  are  willing  to  give  up  what  he  caUs 
our  "superstitious  notion''  that  parenthood  is  an  iuAnolable  right. 
Prevent  thesti  half-men  and  women  from  becoming  fathers 
and  mothers  and  tlic  i"ace  would  soon  recover  its  health  and  start 
again  on  the  upward  path.  M-ean while,  says  Mr.  Humi)hrey, 
we  take  precious  good  care  lliat  our  pigs  and  our  potatoes  <!(» 
not  deteriorate,  whatever  jiiay  happen  to  humans!     He  says: 

"Who  marries  earlitst  and  Itreeds  fastest'.'  In  nine  <*ases 
out  of  ten  it  is  those  least  capable  of  providing  their  dlTspring 
with  either  a  heritage  of  brains  or  a  decent  bringing  ui>. 

"We  are  populating  the  earth  from  tlie  wrong  kind  of  stock. 
8uch  a  scheme  of  selection  would  wreck  the  <iuality  of  j\ny  other 
species  of  animal  or  ])lant.  Most  of  us  miss  the  eternal  fact  that 
man  is  a  species,  dependent  like  any  other  on  what  lie  inlxrils 
tor  the  qualities  which  he  develops. 

"Suppose  we  begin  at  the  beginning  and  ftdlow  tht-  out|)ui 
of  this  system.  Every  sizable  city  in  the  land  has  its  rooms  for 
dullards,-  in  great  iuinil)ers  and  rapidly  midtiplx  ing.  Hi)>ton 
alone  has  seventy-seven  rooms  in  her  public  schools  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  baekward. 

"The  sp(>cial  room  is  mere  camoutlag(^  thrown  o\  er  a  (hsptrate 
situation.  What  sort  of  citizens  (^an  we  hope  to  make  of  Ihesf 
incompetents? 

"It  seems  a  harsh  thing  to  say  of  innocent  little  boys  and 
girls,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  these  are  society's  future  jail- 
birds and  prostitutes.  There  is  a  very  direct  coniH-ction  be- 
tween children  who  <'an  not  develop  and  grown-u|)s  who  can 
not  behave. 

"jiut  the  special  room  is  a  vcr\'  small  measure  of  the  total 
number  of  weak-minded  children  in  the  |)nblic  schools. 

"The  less  ol>\  ious  of  the  feeble-minded  are  lh<'  'hoidei-- 
liners,*  or  "morons,"  n\en  and  women  in  appalling  numbers 
who  stundtle  along  through  to  old  ag(*  with  just  enotigh  wit  to 
escape  the  foolish-house  and  not  enough  to  connect  with  the 
social  order.  They  (pialifv  more  readily  for  jails  a?ul  iii>litii- 
tions  than  for  st(^a<ly  «'tTori. 

"Ignorance,  as  a.  dislurlier  of  social  jieaee.  is  gning  way  to 
education;  hut  the  Menace  of  the  llall'-man  is  growing  almost 
unchecked.  By  instinct  tht>y  follow  any  and  e\erv  designin;; 
agitator  who  hapi>ens  .dong. 

"  I*re<'ious  few  humans  are  horn  with  a  distinct  inclination 
for  crime,  l)ut  a  sorry  lot  of  them  are  hoi-n  e\ery  «la\  with  too 
n\eager  brains  lo  make  a  living  in  the  p.-iths  of  \irtue. 

"And  how  they  do  multiply!  .\  Western  cit\-,  recentiv  Iki\  ing 
rounded  up  IKM)  ol'  its  deserters  of  families.  disco\(>red  thai  they 
had  abandoned  l.7(M)  children,  not  to  mention  those  they  had 
K>ft  along  the  trails  of  their  wanderings. 

"No  womler  that  wn  ha\('  had  to  develop  such  enormous 
corrective  and  i)hilaiilhropic  ntaidiinery  everywhere.  This 
sort  of  people  is  douhling  on  our  hanils  with  every  gem-ration. 
Charities  originall.\  were  supposed  to  look  after  the  worthy 
unfortunale.  but  now  nine-tenths  of  their  (>tTort  is  with  born 
incomj)e(ents.  .\nd  that  is  why  something  like  eight-tenths 
of  their  elTort  is  practically  futile." 

How  ha\'e  wc  c(mie  so  far  on  the  wa>  to  racial  deg(M\eracy 
without  any  attempt  to  check  oursehcs'.'  Mainly,  thinks  Mr. 
ilumphniy,  because  of  a  jiious  horror  of  intt'rference  with  the 
right  of  parenthood.     It  is  a  hang-over  sentiment  from  the  ages 


of  ignorance  and  superstition  Avhich  Ave  r-an  not  shake  off.     He 
proceeds: 

"Our  impotence  in  this  respect  looks  the  more  ridicidous 
when  we  consider  how  keen  we  are  to  prevent  any  ill-favored 
specimens  among  our  plants,  pigs,  and  cattle  from  reproducing 
their  kind.  We  are  up  to  the  minute  in  guarding  the  heredity 
of  every  other  usefid  species,  and  back  Avith  the  Pharaohs  in 
protecting  our  own. 

"Of  all  the  relics  from  the  past,  this  superstitious  notion  of 
the  inviolability  of  parenthood  is  the  most  expensiAe.  The  one 
an<l  only  way  to  clear  the  race  of  its  burden  of  hereditarv^  un- 
fitness is  to  cut  off  its  reproduction  at  the  source.  The  public 
sch()«ol  is  the  place  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  nation's  fiiture  mothers 
and  fathers. 

"How  shall  we  p\it  denial  of  unfit  parenthood  into  effect? 
C'(irtaiidy  not  by  legal  enactment  against  marriage.  That  would 
mean  nothing  to  the  aA^erage  incompetent. 

"Institutional  care,  perhaps  in  farm  communities,  might  well 
l>e  put  upon  at  least  five  times  as  many  of  the  obA  iously  defective 
as  are  now  segregated.  But  there  would  still  be  as  many  more, 
of  tlie  *l)order-line'  types,  for  Avhom  segregation  Avould  be  an 
imnecessary  depriA'ation  of  hbertj'.  Sterilization  is  the  u.sually 
proposed  expedient  for  such  cases.  It  is  something  to  which 
the  public  has  yet  to  be  educated,  but  once  it  is  understood  it 
undouhtedly  will  haAc  the  leading  part  in  any  accepted  stdieme  of 
race  regeneration. 

"  ibit  suppose  that,  for  tlie  moment,  we  put  aside  the  claims 
of  heredity  and  Adew  our  manner  of  rearing  humans  from  the 
environmental  standpoint  alone.  The  first  big  fact  that  we 
meet  is  that  at  least  three-<iuarters  of  all  children  are  born  to 
living  conditions  Avell  below  those  of  the  average,  as  measured, 
not  by  wealth,  but  by  th»>  quality  of  the  ))arent.s — Avhile  a  scant 
one-(iuarler  \vA\e  the  advantage  of  homes  above  the  a\  erage. 

"Now.  what  enthusiast  for  the  jioAver  of  euAdronment  Avould 
deliherately  raise  most  of  his  tlowers  and  chickens  under  acherse 
conditions?  Yet  lliis  is  «'.\actly  Avhat  Ave  are  doing  with  the 
human  species. 

"So.  from  the  Aiew-point  of  either  heredity  or  environment 
our  method  of  perpetuating  humankind  is  a  c(miplete  reversal 
of  nature's  .scheme  ftir  maintaining  quality  of  species.  We 
may  be  drifting  slowly,  but  we  are  drifting — toward  a  depreci- 
ated race. 

■  Is  smdi  lo  be  our  end,  generations  hence'.'  Nobody  knows. 
.\ll  we  re.-iUy  know  is  that  we  are  following  the  beaten  path  of 
the  ages.  Yt>t  Ave  need  not  follow  it  a  ilay  longer  than  we 
choose." 

Ol'ACk  PSYCHOANALYSIS— Inder  this  heading  Tin  liritish 
MkHciiI  Joiiriinl  (London)  complains  thai  i)sychoanal.vsis, 
hitherto  cultivated  hy  a  cerlain  numher  of  medical  practitioners 
and  trained  psychologists,  has  liecome  a  lashionable  craze, 
and  thai  Avhatever  good  there  may  be  in  it  is  in  jieril  of  meeting 
the  fate  that  befell  hypnotism  many  years  ago.  The  Avriler 
continues: 

"It  was  seized  ui)on  at  an  early  stage  by  some  novelists  in 
si-andi  of  a  new  i)lot :  this,  i)erhaps,  <lid  not  matter  much,  but 
it  is  sai<l  thai  every  sort  of  charlatan,  crystal-gazer,  pahnist. 
jind  clairvoyant  is  now  i)i(d<ing  up  a  smattering  of  the  catch- 
words of  ])sychology.  and  in  particular  of  the  terminology  coined 
by  Freud  and  his  discii>les.  with  Ilu>  inleiilion  of  exi)U>iliiig  the 
j)opular  (aste  for  dahhling  in  i)sy<diology  and  of  i)reying  upon  tln^ 
neurotic  secliim  of  the  i)ublic.  The  neuro|)atli  Avho  has  heard 
and  read  about  tlu-  marAcls  of  psychoanalysis  may  become  an 
easy  Aictim  lo  the  advert i.st>ments  of  quack  i)syclioanalysts. 
According  to  The  Ihiih/  Cnipinc,  Avhi(di  is  doing  a  )>ublic  serv  ict> 
by  its  (>x])osures,  this  kind  of  quack  has  sprung  up,  mushmom- 
like,  of  late  in  London  and  in  other  cities  and  toAvns.  For  a  fee 
varying  from  half  a  guinea  lo  ten,  twenty,  or  e\ en  Hfly  guineas, 
according  to  the  gullibility  of  the  patient,  Avonderful  'cures' 
an>  said  to  be  promised.      It  needs  little  imagination  to  see  that 
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By  ciiurtesy  o£  "The  Scientific  American." 

THE  HORNER  MOTOR-SLED,  WHICH  IS  COUNTED  ON  TO  REPLACE  THE  DOG-SLED  OF  THE  NORTHERN  WILDERNESSES. 


there  must  be  possibilities  of  blaelnnail  in  this  new  phase  of 
quaclrei-y.  The  poUee  have  been  active  in  suppressing  the  pro- 
fessional fortune-tellers;  it  would  be  tragic  if  by  so  doing  they 
have  helped  to  turn  such  parasites  to  dangerous  practises  again, 
now  that  their  old  method  of  exploiting  the  credulous  has  been 
so  parodied  as  to  have  been  rendered  comparatively  harmless. 
Ventilation  in  the  lay  press  may,  however,  avert  the  evil.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  injury  to  the  genuine  study  and  practise  of 
psychological  analysis  must  be  considerable." 


MOTOR  TRAVEL  IN   NORTHERN  WILDS 

IF  THE  LOST  NAVAL  BALLOONISTS,  to  whose  adven- 
tures the  newspapers  have  lately  devoted  front-page  space, 
had  possest  one  of  the  recently  perfected  motor-sleds,  their 
Journey  through  the  frozen  wilderness  of  northern  Canada 
might  have  been  vastly  lightened  and  shortened.  The  slow  and 
laborious  trip  of  Lieutenants  Kloor,  Hinton,  and  Farrell  from 
Moose  Factory  to  Mattice,  with  their  snow-shoes  and  dog- 
sleds,  can  not  fail  to  impress  us  with  the  stern  necessity  for 
better  means  of  travel  over  snow.  George  Gaulois,  writing  in 
The  Scientific  American  (Now  York),  gives  us  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  applying  the  gasoline  motor  to  sled 
traction  over  snow  and  ice.     He  writes: 

"Long  before  the  above-mentioned  incident,  Frank  G.  Horner, 
of  Ruby,  Alaska,  set  to  work  developing  a  suitable  motor-sled 
that  would  take  the  place  of  the  primitive  dog-sled.  First-hand 
experience  with  the  many  difficulties  incidental  to  traveling  over 
soft  snow  and  broken  ice,  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  engineering 
study  of  the  problem,  led  to  his  development  of  the  motor-sled, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration.  In  the  words  of 
Horner,  his  object  has  been  to  provide  a  motor-sled  which  may 
be  used  for  transporting  goods  and  passengers  over  the  snow, 
especially  in  those  northern  countries  where  traveling  is  done 
largely  in  winter  by  means  of  dog-sleds. 

"As  will  be  noted  in  the  drawing,  the  Horner  motor-sled 
has  a  frame  consisting  of  the  top  members  which  extend 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  machine  on  each  side.  This 
frame  is  preferably  composed  of  hickory  wood.  Beneath  the 
upper  members  are  longitudinal  frame  members  which  terminate 
short  of  the  top  members,  as  indicated.  Midway  between  top 
and  bottom  of  the  sled  and  on  each  side  are  longitudinal  frame 
members.  Then  there  are  brace  members  disposed  along  the 
sides  of  the  sled  and  inclined  to  the  rear,  the  purpose  being  to 
provide  a  construction  which  will  take  up  the  thrust  encountered 
by  the  lomners  without  danger  of  so  racking  the  sled  as  to  cause 
it  to  break  to  pieces.  Another  interesting  feature  is  that  certain 
members  are  connected  to  each  other  by  means  of  rawhide 
thongs,  for  the  reason  tliat  the  inventor  has  found  by  experience 
that  this  form  of  connection  is  preferable  to  a  rigid  construction. 
The  latter,  if  it  is  made  of  metal,  tends  to  crystallize  and  will 
eventually  break. 

"So  much  for  the  main  fi'anio.  Secured  to  \ho.  bottom  of  the 
struts  or  brace  members  are  the  runners,  which,  it  will  bq  noted, 
do  not  run  the  full  length  of  the  machine.  The  forward  and 
rear  ends  of  each  runner  ai'c  curved  upwardly.  Each  runner  is 
provided  with  a  central  longitudinal  groove,  and  between  the 
groove  and  the  edge  is  a  metal  shoe. 


"A  pair  of  driving  wheels  are  mounted  at  the  rear  of  the 
sled.  Toward  the  front  of  the  machine  is  a  pair  of  idler  wheels. 
A  pneumatic  tire  is  applied  on  each  wheel;  but  the  tire  in  this 
instance  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  in  that  it  is  thicker 
and  has  a  flat  outer  surface,  which  is  grooved.  Arranged  to 
extend  over  each  drive-wheel  and  its  corresponding  idler  is  an 
endless  belt  which  is  made  preferably  of  steel  tempered  so  as  to 
pass  around  the  wheels  without  being  permanently  set  or  bent. 
Secured  to  one  side  of  this  belt  is  a  series  of  cleats. 

"The  motor-sled  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  not  damaged  by 
coming  into  contact  with  rocks  or  logs  or  other  obstructions. 
Furthermore,  being  somewhat  like  the  caterpillar  tractor  in 
its  method  of  locomotion,  it  can  cross  narrow  chasms,  brooks, 
and  other  declivities  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  felled  trees." 


MAKING   NURSES   IN   EIGHT  WEEKS 

A  NURSE  MAY  BE  TRAINED  in  eight  weeks  pro- 
vided she  knows  certain  things  to  start  with.  At 
least,  this  is  what  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  the  Chicago 
Health  Commissioner,  says;  and  he  has  trained  over  4,000  in 
this  way.  Many  of  them  take  the  course  merely  to  be  able  to 
nurse  their  own  f^tmilies.  Most  of  them  are  housewives,  and 
Dr.  Robinson  says  that  women  who  have  learned  to  lift  roasts 
from  the  pan  so  as  not  to  splash  the  gravy,  who  have  threaded 
needles  by  the  thousand,  and  know  how  to  tell  a  teaspoon  from 
a  tablespoon,  need  no  special  instruction  in  manipulating  and 
discriminating  between  surgical  instruments.  They  need  only 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  nursing,  and  that,  he  asserts, 
they  get  easily  in  eight  weeks.  Dr.  Robinson  says  his  graduates 
have  stood  the  test  wherever  they  have  been  tried.  He  admits 
that  trained  nurses  who  have  not  been  trained  in  eight  weeks 
look  askance  upon  his  school,  but  he  is  sure  that  there  is  room 
for  all.  Writes  the  doctor  in  The  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  (Boston): 

"For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been  saying  that  any 
competent,  bright  woman  could  be  trained  for  nursing  in  a 
few  months.  In  the  past  those  who  opposed  this  belief  have 
been  able  to  say:  'That  is  merely  a  matter  of  theory  with  you'; 
but  they  can  no  longer  say  anything  of  the  sort.  That  capable 
women  can  be  trained  to  make  competent  nurses  in  two  months' 
time  is  now  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

"To  open  any  school,  three  things  are  necessary — namely, 
a  place  to  meet,  teachers,  and  pupils.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  use  of  a  building  that  has  housed  a  medical  college 
for  our  meeting-place.  This  assured  us  of  classroom  and 
amphitheater  faciUties. 

"Our  faculty  we  selected  from  the  staff  of  our  Health  Depart- 
ment employees,  going  outside  that  body  only  to  secure  a 
lecturer  on  'First  Aid.' 

"Once  we  had  the  building  and  the  faculty,  we  still  had  to  get 
the  students  before  we  coidd  open  our  school.  We  did  not  expect 
to  em'oll  more  than  sixty  or  eighty  students.  Eight  hundred 
women  enrolled  for  the  two  months'  course  and  finished  it.  When 
the  second  class  enrolled  we  found  we  had  1,600  who  wished  to 
take  the  work.  We  could  not  possibly  accommodate  such  a 
number. 
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"  Eaoh  class  nu-ots  thivo  tiiiu's  a  wock  tor  two  hours  at  a  liiiu'. 
()nt<  hour  of  each  jHriod  is  thvotrd  to  Ircluns  and  tin-  otiur 
hour  to  nursiuir  ih"inon>tralioiis.  We  luivr  hoili  artcrMoon  an<l 
I'V'oninsr  classes,  in  order  to  eual»l«>  the  house\vi\»>s  of  the  eity  i«> 
select  the  time  of  day  tlial  is  most  eouvenieiil  to  them. 

"There  is  nt)  fee  eliarircd  for  the  iustruelioii  uiven  duriiiir  the 


THKV     TELKPHONK     WHILK    MOTOKI  N<i. 

Wilbur  K.  Cramer,  at  tht-   ivadcr's  left,  and  Kivd.  W.  Swaiu.  who 
have  succetnled  iu   seurti(i«   wireless   tclogi-apli   and    telephone  nies- 

sasrcs  from  a  nio\  int;  aut<tniol)ilc. 


course,  hut  we  charfre  a  fee  of  $.">  to  those  who  wish  to  take  j)art 
in  the  jn^aJuation  exercises.  Tliis  fee  covers  the  cost  of  their 
graduation  dinner,  of  their  certificate,  and  of  their  note-book. 
Eaeh  student  is  required  to  buy  her  own  clinical  thennometer. 
Aside  from  this  there  is  no  expense. 

"Many  of  our  fifraduates  do  not  wish  to  nurse  outside  of  their 
own  homes,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  a  h('alth  otficiT.  If 
a  housewife  can  nurse  her  own  sick,  she  makes  no  call  upon  the 
nursinjr  supply  of  the  community,  and  her  sick  are  cared  for — 
the  only  points  in  which  we  are  interested." 

When  he  opened  his  sdiool  in  1919,  Dr.  Robinson  saj's,  he  had 
a  threefold  object  in  A'iew:  First,  to  pro^-ide  for  the  expected 
recurrence  of  influenza:  secondly,  to  train  a  body  of  women  who 
would  render  nursing  service  at  a  wage  within  the  means  of  tin 
average  family;  thirdly,  to  popularize  preventive  medicine. 
AH  three  of  these  objects,  he  thinks,  are  health  activiti(^s  that 
come  well  within  the  scope  of  a  health  officer.     He  goes  on : 

"These  nm*ses  of  ours  arc  capable.  The  physicians  who  have 
had  them  on  cases  re])ort  favorably  of  their  work.  We  have 
more  calls  for  them  at  the  Department  of  Tlealth  tlian  we  are 
able  to  fill. 

"In  the  beginning,  friends  said  to  me:  "You  may  be  able  to 
teach  them  to  care  for  babies  and  invalids  and  tuberculous 
patients,  and  that  sort  of  cases,  but  you  can  never  train  them 
for  surgical  nurses." 

"As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  opened  a  hospital  where  gradu- 
ates of  our  two  months"  course  can  take  three  months  of  hospital 
training  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  V,'v  have  already  treated  about 
ninety  patients  at  that  hospital  without  a  single*  accifh'ut  or 
death.  We  have  had  a  wide  variety  of  operative  cases  there. 
These  women  attend  to  the  duties  of  a  siu-gical  nurse  with  such 
instruction  as  they  receive  from  me  and  my  assistant.  1  lum 
never  found  better  nursing  sersdce  anywhere  than  the  service  of 
these  women. 

"They  are  most  of  them  trained  housewives.  This  means 
that  then-  fingers  are  skiU'ul  and  adept.  Wom<'n  who  all  their 
lives  have  been  lifting  roasts  from  the  pan  so  as  not  to  s])lasli 
themselves  Avith  hot  grease  find  nothing  new  in  lifting  surgical 
instruments  from  their  place. 

"These  women  who  have  attended  our  school  average  around 
forty  years  of  age;  more  than  half  of  them  are  maiTied  or  widowed. 
Life  itself  has  taught  them  how  to  meet  family  and  community 
problems.     They  need  only  a  traiuing  iu  the  fundamentals  of 


nursing.   ;md    tlial.    \ve    have    fouiul.    they    get   readily    in    eight 
weeks. 

"luslitutions  such  as  ours  are  lU'eded  in  e\cry  eoniiuunity. 
There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  communities  in  which 
such  schools  will  be  ojHiied.  becaus»>  the  Nurses'  I'nion.  Avhich 
is  what  tile  Registered  Nurses'  Association  really  is,  is  opposed 
to  this  short  term,  it  does  not  menace  tliem  in  the  least,  for, 
with  the  nu'dical  schools  in  the  country  turning  out  1,2{H) 
<locl()rs  less  than  are  needed  each  year,  the  registered  nurse 
will  ne(>d  to  fear  no  competition  from  "the  short-term  nurse, 
wlio  is  in  reality  a  "housekeeptr  lor  the  sick,'" 


WIRELESS  FOR  MOTOR-CARS— When  Wilbur  R.  Cramer 
aiul  Fred  W.  Swain,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  take  their  evening  ride 
in  tln'ir  automobile  now,  they  can  listen  to  friends  in  San 
Fran(Ms(?o  or  New  York  by  wireless  telephont-.  Sa\s  a  writer 
iu  The  Bee  (Omaha): 

"This  pair  of  amateur  radio  inventors  has  completed  an  ap- 
paratus, on  which  they  have  been  experimenting  for  several 
years,  which  can  be  attached  to  their  automobile  and  operated 
while  traveling.  Tests  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  instru- 
ments which  they  have  attached  to  their  automobile  have  proved 
suecesstul,  and  Cramer  and  Swain  now  plan  to  pla<!e  their  in- 
vention on  the  market.  Their  experiments  with  amateur 
wireless  telegraphy  began  four  years  ago  while  they  were  attend- 
ing the  Omaha  High  School  of  (^onmu^rce.  FoUowing  comple- 
tion of  their  courses  there  both  young  men  have  contiiuied  their 
intensive  study  and  have  several  inventions  already  in  operation. 
During  the  war  all  United  States  Navy  wireless  sets  were 
equipped  with  a  standard  recording  dial  whi(di  was  first  perfected 
by  yoimg  Cramer.  One  of  these  dials  was  used  by  the  crew  of  the 
.VC-4,  which' was  the  first  aircraft  to  c()m|)lete  a  non-stop  trip 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  While  experimenting  with  their 
wireless  telephone  apparatus  for  automobiles,  the  young  men 
have  been  testing  out  another  invention,  already  in  use  in  other 
cities,    which    controls    the    o])eratioiv    of    any    standard-made 


DKiVE   vol  K   OWN    \vi  ki;ij:ss! 

.\  iiiolor-t-ar   cari-yins    the   wii't'lt'ss  ai)|);ii"ti  us   invcnu-d    1)\    Mcssi^ 

( "laiiiiT  and  Swain. 


automobile  by  wireless.  Another  cliannfl  for  their  wireless 
eft'orts  will  be  the  conveying  of  orchestra  music  from  one  Omaha 
motion-])icture  theater  to  another  and  the  transmitting  of  a 
speech  by  a  nationally  known  suft'rage  worker  while  iu  Chicago 
to  one  of  these  theaters  in  Omaha." 


THE  LATEST  WAY   TO   HANDLE 
EXPRESS 


c 


*'  ^'^AR-LOAD  LOTS"  of  express  in  smaller  quantities 
than  a  real  cai*-load  are  now  handled  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  By  this  new  plan  nine  or 
ten  steel  "containers,"  each  almost  as  large  as  a  small  freight- 
car  of  olden  time,  and  of  6,000 
pounds'  capacity,  are  loaded  on 
a  big  car,  speciallj^  built  for  the 
purpose.  Each  container  may 
be  packed  with  express  matter 
at  its  source  and  unpacked  at 
its  destination,  being  hauled 
between  warehouse  and  rail- 
road on  a  motor-truck.  This 
plan  was  devised  and  described 
some  time  ago,  but  the  New 
York  Central  seems  to  be  the 
first  road  to  put  it  into  sys- 
tematic practise  on  a  large 
scale.  According  to  a  contribu- 
tor to  The  Railway  Review 
(Chicago)  the  scheme  has 
worked  out  satisfactorily  on 
the  line  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  He  writes  in 
substance : 

"The  railway  employee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  handling  the 
contents  other  than  lifting  it 
to  and  from  the  car  and  the 
trucks  while  they  are  sealed  up 
in  the  container. 

"The  merchant  receiving 
the  consignment  may  open  the 
container  and  place  the  goods 
directly  on  his  shelves  for  sale 
with  no  intermediate  handling 

at  terminals.  While  the  container-car  is  not  a  new  idea,  it  has 
not  heretofore  been  in  practical  use,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  used  to  great  advantage  after  the  shippers  have 
hoists  installed  to  handle  containers  to  and  from  the  trucks. 

"New  York  Central  car  No.  5999,  built  to  hold  nine  steel 
containers,  is  63  feet  long  inside,  is  of  80,000  pounds'  capacity, 
and  is  constructed  with  solid  steel  underframe.  It  is  built  for 
passenger-train  service,  having  blind  vestibule  buffers  to  take 
the  shock  and  passenger-trucks  and  air-brake  equipment.  The 
low  sides  are  provided  with  guides  that  fit  the  slides  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  containers  and  hold  the  containers  from 
moving  in  any  direction  but  up. 

"The  roof  of  the  blind  end  forms  a  place  to  stand  on  when 


A  "CLOSE-UP"  OF  THE  CONTAINER 
Showing  how  it  is  lifted. 


guiding  the  first  and  last  container  to  place.  There  are  four 
straps  near  the  four  corners  of  the  roof  for  attaching  hooks, 
Avhen  containers  are  to  be  lifted. 

"It  requires  only  two  minutes  to  lift  one  of  these  containers 
out  of  the  car  and  place  it  on  a  truck  and  about  the  same  length 
of  time  to  load  one  of  them  on  to  the  car.  Less  than  a  full  car 
can  be  loaded,  but  the  nine  full  containers  should  be  loaded  if 
that  can  be  done.     It  is  impossible  to  open  the  doors  of  the 

containers  when  they  are  loaded 
and  placed  within  these  guides. 
Consequently  there  is  httle  or 
no  chance  of  pilfering  while  en 
route. 

"These  containers  are  nine 
in  number  and  each  weighs 
2,800  pounds.  They  are  built 
of  steel  with  wood  floors.  They 
are  9  feet  wide,  6  feet  long, 
with  an  inside  clear  height  be- 
tween floor  and  roof  of  7  feet 
4  inches  and  have  door  open- 
ings 3  feet  6  inches  wide.  A 
load  of  6,000  pounds  can  be 
placed  within  one  of  these  steel 
vaults  and  be  perfectly  secure 
against  fire,  storms,  or  theft 
The  load  would  be  less  dam- 
aged in  a  wreck  than  when 
carried  the  ordinary  way  in  an 
express-car." 

While  the  test  is  for  ascer^ 
taining  the  benefit  of  handling 
express  matter,  the  plan  may 
be  used  for  freight  also,  and 
it   may  be  found  feasible  to 
build    containers    for    hauling 
perishables,  requiring  refrigera- 
tion;    or    steam    connections 
could  be  installed  to  prevent 
freezing.    Another  use  suggest- 
ed by  the  writer  is  for  contain- 
ers    small     enough     to     load 
through  the  side   doors  of   the  regular  box  car.     These  could 
be  universally  used  and   would  not  require  any  special  car. 
We  read  further: 

"These  containers  divide  the  load  into  nine  packages  and 
reduce  the  liability  of  becoming  damaged  nine  times. 

"Something  must  be  done  to  strengthen  the  package  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  equipment,  and  this  plan 
may  solve  the  problem. 

"Certainly  from  the  car-shortage  point  of  view  this  car  can 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  much  less  time  than  through  the 
side  doors,  if  proper  arrangements  are  at  hand  to  lift  them  to 
and  from  the  car." 


READY  FOR  TlIK  TlliV:    NINE   STEEL  CONTAINERS,   EACH    HOLDrXC.   THREE   TONS,  ON   THEIR   SPECIAL  CAR. 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Mowr  BoatiuK,"  New  York. 


"FORTY    MILES    AN    HOURI" 
A  successful  test  of  the  "  cutaway  "  motor-boat  on  the  Hudson. 


A  INEW   MOTOR-BOAT 

REDUCING  THE  SURFACE  OF  CONTACT  in  a 
motor-boac  by  cutting  awaj'  part  of  tlie  stem  has 
-  resulted  in  greatly  increasing  the  speed,  according  to 
Charles  F.  Chapman,  who  tells 
about  it  in  Motor  Boating  (New 
York).  ^Ir.  Chapman  asserts 
that  the  operation  of  the  new 
boat  demonstrates  a  new  princi- 
ple in  runabout  propulsion,  being 
based  on  "an  advance  in  the 
underbody  design  of  a  displace- 
ment craft  which  promises  great 
development."  The  idea  of  this 
fast  runabout,  Mr.  Chapman 
tells  us,  was-conceived  by  EUiott 
Gardner,,  of  the  Albany  Boat 
Corporation;  and  L.  L.  Tripp, 
president  of  the  same  company, 

"decided  less  than  a  month  previous  to  the  New  York  Motor- 
Boat  Show  that  theoretically  it  looked  good."     He  continues: 

"The  boat  was  launched  in  a  snow-storm,  the  trials  held  with 
water  freezing  on  the  decks,  and  an  average  speed  made  over  a 
carefully  surv-eyed  mile  better  than  any  runabout  powered  with 
a  marine  motor  has  yet  made  in  an  official  trial  or  in  competition. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
when  any  type  of  boat  travels 
faster  than  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  planing  or  Lifting  of 
the  entire  huU;  just  how  much 
depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  length  of  the  boat,  its 
weight  and  speed,  but  princi- 
pally upon  the  type  of  under- 
body. This  is  the  reason  why 
better  speed  in  a  fast  boat 
can  be  obtained  with  the  V- 
bottom  boat  than  with  the 
round  bilge  type.  There  is  no 
clear-cut  line  of  transition  be- 
tween the  displacement  boat 
and  the  hydroplane.  The  so- 
caUed  forty-mile  an  hour  dis- 
placement motor-boat  exists  in 
name  onl3^  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  reality. 

"In  order  to  obtain  a  speed 
in  our  so-called  displacement- 
boat  of  say  forty  miles  an 
hour,  the  shape  of  the  under- 
body must  be  properly  designed 
for  such  speed.  In  other  words, 
if  we  had  a  twenty-miler  and 
desired  forty  miles  per  hour 
we  couldn't  get  it  by  simply 
adding  power.  The  naval 
architects'  most  difficult  prob- 
lem in  designing  is  to  get  the 
shape  of   the  underbody  cor- 


WHY   THE    BOAT   IS   FAST. 

By  cutting  out  the  section  D  P  D   the  resistance  of  the  water  is 
lessened,  as  explained  in  the  text. 


rect  for  the  speed  that  he  desires.     He  wants  to  use  a  minimum 
of  horse-power  and  obtain  a  maximum  of  speed. 

"In  any  craft  which  planes  even  slightly,  the  feature  of  design 
which  the  architect  takes  advantage  of  to  obtain  maximum 
speed  with  minimum  power  is  to  keep  the  wetted  surface,  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.     The  amount  of 

wetted  surface  on  the  modern 
boat  is  its  chief  resistance  to 
being  propelled  tlirough  or  over 
the  water.  In  the  out-and-out 
hydroplane,  the  wetted  surface 
is  decreased  by  employing  one 
or  more  transverse  steps  or 
breaks  in  the  underbody.  But 
steps  must  not  be  used  in  a  dis- 
placement-boat according  to  the 
rules  defining  the  characteristics 
of  a  displacement-boat.  There- 
fore some  other  method  must 
be  found. 

"By  referring  to  the  sketch 
the  point  O  will  be  recognized 
as  about  the  point  where  the  un- 
derbody of  a  displacement-boat 
first  touches  the  water  inasmuch 
as  the  bow  rises  as  the  boat  runs.  Therefore  the  surface  forward 
of  the  line  A  O  A  is  out  of  water,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
wetted  surface  on  this  part  of  the  hull.  This  is  an  essential 
f  eattire  of  every  properly  designed  and  correct-running  runabout. 
"As  the  boat  proceeds  through  the  water,  the  first  point  of 
contact  of  water  and  hull  is  at  about  A  O  A.  This  is  the  point 
where  the  lifting  force  of  the  hull  aft  of  A  O  A  begins.     This 

lifting  force  is  greatest  on  the 
underbody  between  the  line 
A  O  A  and  B  B. 

As  we  work  farther  aft  in 
area  between  B  B  and  C  C, 
this  lifting  force  becomes  gradu- 
ally less  and  less,  and  farther 
aft  we  find  the  resistance  due 
to  wetted  surface  becomes 
greater  than  the  advantage 
gained  by  its  lifting  power.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  if  some 
of  this  detrimental  surface 
could  be  eliminated  it  would 
mean  a  reduction  in  wetted 
surface  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  speed. 

This  is  just  what  Mr.  Gard- 
ner and  Mr.  Tripp  did,  and 
they  obtained  more  speed  for 
the  same  size  and  weight  of 
hull  with  the  same  amount 
of  power  than  has  yet  been 
obtained. 

"The  area  represented  by 
the  shaded  section  D  P  D  was 
cut  out  from  the  afterbody, 
leaving  a  space,  the  top  of 
which  was  filled  with  air  and 
the  bottom  with  water.  The 
illustration  which  we  give  of 
the  stern  wiU  give  one  a 
very  excellent  idea  of  how  this 
was  done  and  how  the  stern 
really  appears." 
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THE  PERSISTENT  PUBLIC  wants  "the  vocal  gymnasts 
and  tight-rope  dancers  known  as  colorature  sopranos," 
says  a  leading  music  critic,  and  the  composers  are 
failing  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  This  demand  explains 
why  Madame  Oalli-Curci  is  the  possessor  of  contracts  with  two 
leading  operatic  organizations  of  the 
country.  And  while  advanced  musicians 
think  dramatic  singing  a  higher  form  of 
art,  even  modern  operas,  so  Mr.  Finck,  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  points  out, 
have  increasingly  failed  to  furnish  exercise 
for  the  art  of  the  colorature  type  of  singer. 
True,  such  singers  are  indeed  rare;  Patti, 
tho  dead  only  a  year,  was  unheard  by  the 
present  generation.  Melba  and  Sembrich 
have  passed  from  the  operatic  stage. 
Since  their  day  at  the  Metropolitan  their 
like  has  not  been  heard  tho  the  effort  to 
find  such  is  unrelaxed.  Mr.  Finck  sug- 
gests that  bringing  Madame  Galli-Curci 
into  the  Metropolitan  fold  may  have  been 
a  clever  stroke  against  the  managerial 
cleverness  of  Mary  Garden.  Other  things 
have  redounded  to  the  publicity  value  of 
the  diva's  career.  •  But  Mr.  Finck  dis- 
counts such  adventitious  aids  in  the  face 
of  the  public  demand  for  her  kind  of 
warbling: 

"  The  popularity  of  Madame  Galli-Curci 
(she  has  dropt  her  first  husband  but  not 
his  name,  tho  it  is  difficult  for  many  to 
remember  that  it  is  pronounced  Koorchee) 
is,  however,  far  from  being  due  entirely  to 
clever  advertising.  It  is  due  still  more  to 
the  stubbornly  persistent  demand  for  the 
vocal  gj'mnasts  and  tight-rope  dancers 
known  as  colorature  sopranos;  that  is, 
singers  who  decorate  melodies  with  runs 
up  and  down  the  scale,  roulades,  trills,  and 
dizzy  top-note  staccati — ^vocal  stunts  which 
make  connoisseurs  writhe  in  agony  unless 
they  are  done  absolutely  in  tune  and  with 
flawless  facility,  but  which  the  general 
public  always  applauds  frantically.  It  is 
at  present  applauding  Galli-Curci  furi- 
ously, altho  she  often  sings  persistently 
out  of  tune;  her  trill,  the  other  evening, 
was  followed  by  a  dynamite  explosion  of 
enthusiasm,  altho  it  was,  from  the  hel-canto  point  of  view, 
simply  awful.     As  Brother  Henderson,  of  The  Herald,  wrote: 

"'It  should  be  said,  in  fairness  to  far  le^  celebrated  singers 
than  Madame  Galli-Curci,  that  most  vocal  artists  can  sing  a 
trill  better  than  she  can.  She  almost  always  slides  off  the  pitch 
when  she  trills;  but  departures  from  pitch  are  apparently  never 
noticed  by  opera  audiences.* 

"A  saloon-keeper — I  mean,  of  course,  an  ex-saloon-keeper — 
will  tell  you  that  most  drinkers  don't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween good  whisky  and  bad  whisky.  What  they  want  is 
whisky ;  and  when  they  can  not  get  the  best  whisky  they  eagerly 
take  the  other  kind.  The  Melba  trill  is  no  longer  to  be  heard 
in  the  opera-house,  so  why  be  fussy?  Let  us  be  thankful  there 
is  any  trill  at  all.  What  could  be  nobler,  more  soulful,  more 
poetic  and  romantic  than  the  regular  and  rapid  alternation  of 
one  note  with  the  one  just  above  it?  The  singers  took  over  this 
trick  from  the  keyboard  players  four  centuries  ago;    and  what 


stunts  they  accomplished!  The  male  soprano  Farinelli  used  to 
sing  a  chain  of  trills  on  every  half-tone  up  and  down  two  whole 
octaves,  and  all  in  one  breath — a  feat  to  make  one  weep  \\ith 
joyful  indignation." 


The 
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GALLI-CURCI. 

Whose  high  notes  have  become  the  joint 

possession   of  the  Metropolitan  and  the 

Chicago  operas. 


most  mysterious  thing,"  saj^s  Mr.  Finck,  in  the  whole 
history  of  music  is  ' '  the  disappearance  of 
the  prolonged  trill — the  trOl  for  its  own 
sweet  sake — and  of  ornamental  song  in 
general  from  the  scores  of  opera  com- 
posers." Reviewing  the  composers  of  re- 
cent daj's: 

"Richard  Wagner,  of  course,  was  a 
crazy  old  lunatic  who  knew  not  a  thing 
about  florid  song  and  cared  not  a  straw 
whether  or  not  he  pleased  operagoers. 
Nor  did  the  French  opera  composers,  from 
Gounod,  Bizet,  and  Massenet  to  Debussy, 
coddle  the  public  with  trills  and  other 
florid  stimts.  But  the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  all  (the  grammar  is  Shakespeare's) 
occurred  in  Italy,  the  very  home  and  hot- 
bed of  florid  song.  The  early  Verdi  still 
wrote  things  for  colorature  sopranos  to 
warble;  but  in  his  'Aida' — and  other 
operas  of  maturitj- — you  listen  in  vain  for 
vocal  stunts  d  la  Rossini  and  Donizetti. 
Stranger  still,  Puccini  has  avoided  florid 
music;  and  strangest  of  all,  vocal  em- 
bellishments were  avoided  by  Leoncavallo 
and  Mascagni,  altho  their  many  failures, 
after  their  first  success,  made  them  eager 
to  do  almost  anything  to  win  applause. 

"There  lies  the  musical  mystery.  A 
great  public,  wildly  clamoring  for  florid 
song  and  in  default  of  Pattis,  Melbas,  and 
Sembrichs,  eagerly  flocking  to  hear  a 
Tetrazzini  (do  you  remember  the  tremen- 
dous excitement  over  her  in  the  Hammer- 
stein  days?)  or  a  Galli-Curci,  is  persis- 
tently disappointed  by  the  opera  composers. 
Richard  Strauss  alone  has  taken  pity  on 
the  colorature  singers  and  their  admirers. 
A  few  years  ago  he  perpetrated  an  opera 
called  '  Ariadna, '  into  which  he  introduced 
an  ornamental  aria  which  fills  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  pages  of  the  piano 
score.  It  calls  for  an  extraordinary  colora- 
ture singer  who  can  take  high  F  sharp." 


■  i^t 


j.^. 


A  personal  statement  by  Madame  Galli- 
Curci  appears  in   Musical  America   (New 
York),  in  which  she  reveals  her  own  ap- 
preciation of  the  conditions  under  which  colorature  singers  are 
limited  as  to  roles  for  interpretation.    When  asked  whether  she 
would  sing  any  new  roles  next  season,  she  replied: 

"I  think  not.  There  are  really  no  other  roles  I  would  care  to 
take.  I  might  sing  Mimi  and  other  Ij'rie  roles,  but,  after  aU, 
these  can  be  taken  by  many  sopranos.  Coloratures  are  less 
numerous,  and  the  part  of  Lucia  is  not  so  easy  to  fill.  1  really 
know  of  no  other  parts  I  care  to  assume. 

"Of  course,  as  far  as  new  music  for  coloratures  is  concerned, 

•  there  is  none.     It  is  already  a  past  art,  writing  composition  for 

the  colorature.     Roulades  and  fioritura  no  longer  interest  the 

composer  or  the  critic;   but  as  for  the  public,  they  rejoice  in  it 

still' 

"Asked  if  she  had  any  intentions  of  returning  to  Europe  to 
sing,  Madame  Galli-Curci  said  she  had  none,  and  that  she 
intended  to  stay  here,  in  her  American  home." 


FUTURIST   DANCING    AS   SEEN   BY 
A   PASTIST 

SIGNOR  MAR IXETTT  seems  to  be '  bubbling  over  with 
ideas — or  ■what  passes  for  such.  We  lately  saw  how  he 
was  introducing  "Tactilism"  into  art.  Now  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  dancing  and  is  seeking  to  bring  that  art 
into  line  -with  his  "futuristic"  doctrines.  "Ijji  Danse  Futuriste" 
is  the  title  of  his  latest  mani- 
festo, an  account  of  which  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walk- 
ley,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
London  Timei<.  ^Ir.  Walkloy 
professes  disdain  of  all  such 
inno^■ations  and  confesses  his 
contentment  at  being  classed 
as  a  "Passeiste,  a  mere  Past- 
ist,"  as  Marinetti  calls  those 
who  do  not  travel  at  his  pace. 
But  the  dancing  craze  e\'i- 
dently  woke  up  the  staid  critic 
of  The  Times  and  made  liim 
take  notice;  especially  since 
the  new  doctrine  came  to  him 
almost  in  the  same  mail  ^sith 
another  Italian  outpouring — 
Signor  Ardengo  Sotfici's  "Es- 
tetica  Futurosta."and  he  forth- 
with "read  the  two  together  to 
see  if  one  throws  anj'  Ught  on 
the  other."  And  first  for  the 
Marinetti: 

"His  manifesto  begins  by 
taking  a  historical  sur^•ey  of 
dancing  through  the  ages. 
The  earUest  dances,  he  points 
out,  reflected  the  terror  of  hu- 
manity at  the  unknown  and 
the  incomprehensible  in  the 
Cosmos.  Thus  round  dances 
were  rhj'thmical  pantomimes 
reproducing  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  stars.  The  ges- 
tures of  the  Catholic  priest  in 
the  celebration  of  mass  imitate 
these  early  dances  and  con- 
tain the  same  astronomical  symbol — a  statement  calculated 
to  provoke  devout  Catholics  to  fury.  (I  should  like  to  hear 
the  learned  author  of  'The  Golden  Bough'  on  the  anthropo- 
logical side  of  it.)  Then  came  the  lascivious  dances  of  the  East, 
and  their  modem  Parisian  counterpart — or  sham  imitation.  For 
this  he  gives  a  quasi-mathematical  formula  in  the  familiar 
Futurist  style.  '  Parisian  red  pepper  +  buckler  +  lance  +  ecstasy 
before  idols  signif  vnng  nothing  +  nothing  +  undulation  of  Mont- 
raartre  hips  =  erotic  Pastist  anachronism  for  tourists.'  Golly, 
what  a  formula! 

"Before  the  war,  Paris  went  crazy  over  dances  from  South 
America:  the  Argentine  lango,  the  Chilean  zamacueca,  the 
BraziUan  vmxire,  the  Paraguayan  santafe.  Compliments  to 
DiaghilefP,  Nijinskj^  ('the  pure  geometry'  of  dancing),  and 
Isadora  Duncan,  'whose  art  has  many  points  of  contact  with 
impressionism  in  painting,  just  as  Nijinsky's  has  with  the  forms 
and  masses  of  Cezanne.'  Under  the  influence  of  Cubist  ex- 
periments, and  particularly  under  the  influence  of  F*icasso, 
dancing  became  an  autonomous  art.  It  was  no  longer  subject 
to  music,  but  took  its  place.  Kind  words  for  Dalcroze;  but  'we 
Futurists  prefer  Loie  Fuller  and  the  nigger  cake-walk  (utilization 
of  electric  light  and  machinery).'  IVIachinery's  the  thing!  'We 
must  have  gestures  imitating  the  movements  of  motors,  pay 
assiduous  court  to  wings,  wheels,  pistons,  prepare  the  fusion  of 
man  and  machine,  and  so  arrive  at  the  metalism  of  Futurist 
dancing.  Music  is  fundamentally  nostalgic,  and  on  that  ac- 
count rarely  of  any  use  in  Futurist  dancing.  Noise,  caused  by 
friction  and  shock  of  solid  bodies,  liquids,  or  high-pressure  gases, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  dynamic  elements  of  Futurist 
poesy.     Noise  is  the  language  of  the  new  human-mechanical  life.' 
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THE    PERFECT    TRILL 

Was  iSIelba's,  because  nature  made  her  a  perfect  singing  organ  to 

begin  with.     Even  Galli-Curci    sometimes  slides  off  the   pitch,  says 

the  Herald's  music  critic. 


So  Futurist  dancing  will  be  accompanied  by  'organized  noises' 
and  the  orchestra  of  'noise-makers*  invented  by  Luigi  Russolo. 
Finally,  Futurist  dancing  will  be: — 

"Inharmonious  —  Ungraceful  —  Asymmetrical  —  Dynamic 
—  Motlibrisic. 

"AH  this,  of  course,  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  The  Futurist 
aim  is  simply  to  run  counter  to  tradition,  to  go  by  rule  of  con- 
trary, to  say  No  when  everybody  for  centuries  has  been  saying 
Yes,  and  Yes  when  everybody  has  been  sajing  No.  But  when 
it  comes  to  putting  this  principle  into  practise  we  .see  at  once 

there  are  limitations.  Thus, 
take  the  Marinetti's  first  ex- 
ample, the  'Aviation'  dance. 
The  dancer  will  dance  on  a 
big  map  (which  would  have 
pleased  the  late  liord  Salis- 
bury). She  must  be  a  con- 
tinual palpitation  of  azure 
veils.  On  h(ir  breast  she  will 
wear  a  (celluloid)  screw  and 
for  her  hat  a  model  mono- 
plane. She  will  dance  before 
a  su(;cession  of  screens,  bear- 
ing the  announcements  300 
meters,  500  meters,  etc.  She 
will  leap  over  a  heap  of  green 
stuffs  (indicating  a  mountain). 
'Organized  noises' wiU  imitate 
rain  and  wind  and  continual 
interruptions  of  the  electric 
light  will  simulate  lightning, 
while  the  dancer  will  jump 
through  hoops  of  pink  paper 
(sunset)  and  blue  paper  (night). 
And  so  forth. 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion?  The 
new  dancing,  so  pompously  an- 
notmced,  proves  to  be  nothing 
but  the  crude  symbolism  to 
be  seen  already  in  every  Christ- 
mas pantomime — nay,  in  every 
village  entertainment  or  'vic- 
ar's treat.'  And  we  never 
guessed,  when  our  aunts  took 
us  to  see  the  good  old  fun,  that 
we  were  witnessing  something 
dynamic  and  motlibriste!" 

"The  Soffici,"  so  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  tells  us,  "disclaims  any 
connection  with  'the'  Mari- 
netti, explaining  that  he  puts 
forward  a  doctrine,  whereas  official  Futurism  has  no  doctrine, 
but  only  manifestoes."  It  couldn't  have,  "the"  Soffici  rather 
unkindly  adds,  "  seeing  that  its  very  nature  is  '  anticultural  and 
instinctolatrous.'"  Whereat  Mr.  Walkley  exclaims:  "Rather 
jolly,  don't  you  think,  the  rich  and  varied  vocabulary  of  these 
Italian  gentlemen?"  and  turns  to  the  Soffici: 

"He  finds  the  philosophy  of  Futurism  in  the  clown,  because 
the  clown's  supreme  wisdom  is  to  run  counter  to  common  sense. 
'The  universe  has  no  meaning  outside  the  fireworks  of  phenom- 
ena— say  the  tricks  and  acts  and  jokes  of  the  clown.  Your 
problems,  your  systems,  are  absurd,  dear  sirs;  all's  one  and  noth- 
ing counts  save  the  sport  of  the  imagination.  Let  us  away  with 
our  ergotism,  with  the  lure  of  reason,  let  us  abandon  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  frenzy  of  innovations  that  provoke  wonder.' 

"Well,  we  have  seen  how  gay  was  the  symbolism  devised  by 
the  Marinetti.  And  how  inadequate,  how  poor  in  invention. 
Dancing  that  has  to  be  eked  out  by  labeled  screens  and  paper 
hoops  and  pyramids  of  stuffs!  That  is  what  we  get  from  the 
new  artist.  The  old  artists  had  a  different  way;  when  they  had 
to  symbolize,  they  did  it  by  dancing,  without  extraneous  aid. 
When  Karsavina  symbolized  golf,  she  requu*ed  no  'property' 
but  a  golf-ball.  All  the  rest  was  the  light  fantastic  toe.  When 
Genee  symbolized  Cinderella's  kitchen  drudgery,  she  just  seized 
a  broom  and  danced,  divinely,  with  it.  But  that  was  before  the 
Marinetti  made  his  grand  discovery  that  music  is  too  nostalgic 
for  dancing  purposes  and  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  organized 
noise — as  organized  by  Luigi  Russolo. .  . .  No,  it  is  no  use  trying; 
I  remain  an  incorrigible  Pastist." 


THE   MOON -CALF   PHOTOGRAPHED 

THE  MOON-CALF,  whom  we  may  or  may  not  meet 
often  in  the  literature  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  future, 
is  analyzed  for  Vanity  Fair  readers.  His  creator,  Mr. 
Floyd  Dell,  asserts  that  the  moon-calf  is  "hopelessly  at  large"; 
is,  indeed,  "an  increasingly  important  type  in  American  civiliza- 
tion." If  such  is  the  case  "we  might  as  well  recognize  him." 
Standing  before  this  counterfeit  presentment,  the  moon-calf's 
elders  may  think  there  is  somethi-ng  strangely  famiUar  about 
him,  that  he  has  been  met  before  under  another  guise.  StiU, 
we  give  htm  the  benefit  of  the  introduction: 

"The  perfect  moon-calf  can  be  known  by  his  appearance. 
He  never  quite  conforms  to  the  current  conventions  of  male 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Musical  Quarterly,"  New  York. 

CARLO    BROSCHI    FARINELLI, 

A  male  colorature  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  whose  voice 

was  so  highly  developed  that  the  violins  in  the  orchestra  could 

not  follow  him  in  his  flights. 


attire.  He  is  either  ahead  of  the  times  or  behind  them — usuaUj% 
in  fact,  a  little  of  both.  His  friends  apologize  for  him,  and  call 
it  his  negligence.  Other  people  obscurely  envy  him,  and  refer 
to  his  vanity.  For  they,  too,  would  like  to  dress  differently 
from  everybody  else,  but  they  do  not  dare.  Only  it  is  not 
courage  which  makes  him  venture  to  look  odd — it  is  contempt. 
He  really  doesn't  care  what  other  people  think,  and  so  quite 
naturally  wears  whatever  pleases  him.  But  his  detractors  are 
right:   there  is  a  touch  of  vanity  in  his  oddness. 

"If  custom  chances  to  follow  his  lead,  he  takes  pains  to  get 
out  of  step  again.  If  he  finds  himself  not  the  only  person  to 
come  to  an  informal  dinner  in  a  soft  collar,  he  is  not  satisfied  to 
have  corrupted  good  manners  to  that  extent;  no,  he  turns  up 
the  next  time  in  a  gi'een  shirt.  It  is  he  who  led  the  revolt  against 
evening  clothes;  but  if  they  ever  are  discarded  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  will  resume  them  himself.  He  is  just  Hke  that. 
He  would  never  have  worn  sandals  in  the  old  Roman  days, 
when  it  was  good  form  to  do  so;  no.  But  he  is  just  as  hkely 
as  not  to  wear  them  now,  indifferent  to  your  stare.  His  motto 
is,  'Do  as  the  Romans  don't.' 

"And  it  was  because  of  people  like  him  that  Rome  fell." 

The  moon-calves  "despise  democracy,"   are  "not  in  the  least 


interested  in  having  the  world  made  safe  for  democracy."    They 
want  the  world  "made  dangerous" — 

"They  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  world,  and  the  faster  it 
goes  to  the  devil  the  better  they  are  pleased.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  not  cynics.  They  are  Utopians  all.  They  beheve  in  a 
free  and  happy  society — in  the  future.  That  is  why  they 
rejoice  every  time  some  one  throws  a  monkey-wrench  in  the 
machinery  now. 

"The  true  moon-calf,  however,  is  not  a  Bolshevik,  as  you 
might  hastily  and  erroneously  assume.  Sometimes  he  hastUy 
and  erroneously  assumes  the  same  thing,  but  he  finds  out  his 
mistake.  The  Bolsheviki,  in  Russia  at  least,  are  practical 
people,  and  they  have  been  engaged  for  some  two  years  in  putting 
the  Russian  moon-calves  in  jail.  There  are  many  of  them  ia 
Russia.  They  don't  believe  in  Bolshevism.  They  believe  in  a 
free  and  happy  society — in  the  future." 

When  the  moon-calf  falls  in  love  "he  is  gloriously  frank  ia 
demanding  the  right  to  foUow  any  romantic  impulse;  and  he  is 
quite  unconscious  of  the  outrage  to  aU  our  civilized  decencies 
implicit  in  his  offering  this  same  complete  freedom  in  return  to 
the  lady  of  his  preference."     Furthermore — 

"He  wants  his  beloved  to  leave  him  if  her  heart  hears  another 
call.  In  fact,  he  escorts  her  to  the  door.  It  does  not  occur  to 
him  that  her  heart  may  be  hearing  that  call  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  how  much  he  wants  her  to  stay.  It  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  really  wants  to  be  chastised  and  locked 
indoors.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  cave-man  theories  about 
woman.  He  would  despise  his  beloved  if  he  suspected  that  she 
was  up  to  those  old-fashioned  cave-woman  tricks.  The  idea 
that  she  could  be  jealously  wanting  some  proof  that  he  loved 
her  would  be  too  degrading  to  his  ideal  of  civilized  modern 
womanhood  for  him  to  entertain.  No,  he  treats  her  magnif- 
icently and  cruelly — as  his  equal 

"Concerning  art,  the  moon-calf's  views  are  clear  and  irri- 
tating. If  it  sells  for  real  monej',  it  isn't  art.  If  people  hke 
it,  it  isn't  art.  If  an  ordinary  person  can  understand  it,  it 
isn't  art.  ...  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  moon-calf  isl  an 
intensely  disagreeable  person — to  ordinary  men." 


JAMES   GIBBONS   HUNEKER 

JAIMES  HUNEKER  was  more  of  a  national  figure  than  mere 
New-Yorkers  perhaps  thought  while  reading  his  daily 
criticisms  on  music  principally  and  the  arts  generally. 
When  his  sudden  death  was  announced  the  country  at  large 
began  to  express  their  loss  in  terms  that  a  mere  critic  rarely  gets. 
That  he  came  near  being  aU  things  to  aU  men  is  suggested  by  the 
way  the  conservative  as  well  as  the  radical  element  in  matters 
of  art  claim  him  as  one  of  themselves.  That  Huneker  played 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  arts  did  not  seem  to  give  the  specialist 
a  chance  to  impeach  his  judgments.  "He  knew  music,  he 
knew  books,  he  knew  pictures,  he  knew  the  stage,  and  he 
knew  them  understandingly,"  says  the  New  York  World,  on 
whose  staff  he  held  the  post  of  musical  critic  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  And  it  continues,  "What  is  equally  important,  he 
knew  human  beings,  and  there  was  no  activity  of  the  human 
mind  with  which  his  own  mind  was  not  concerned."  To  convey 
his  perceptions,  "he  had  made  himself  the  master  of  the  most 
sparkling  and  fascinating  style  known  to  American  criticism." 
It  is  significant  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  world  of  fo-day  that 
at  the  funeral  service  held  in  the  new  Town  Hall  the  principal 
speaker  was  former  Attorney-General  George  W.  Wickersham. 
As  reported  by  the  New  York  World,  his  estimate  of  the  dead 
critic  was  this: 

"Inscribed  on  the  faeade  of  this  building  are  the  inspiring 
words  of  Jesus,  which  were  the  guiding  principle  of  James  Hune- 
ker's  life :  '  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.' 

"  It  was  in  the  tireless  pursuit  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
human  thought  and  expression  that  Huneker  attained  the  great 
versatility  which  characterized  his  work.  And  it  was  because 
the  animating  principle  of  his  criticism  was  to  discover  and  re- 
veal the  truth,  for  the  inspiration  of  the  world,  and  the  falsities 
in  art  and  letters,  for  its  condemnation,  that  he  gained  leadership 
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in  his  vocation.  He  knew  of  but  one  standard  in  art.  'This 
twaddle  about  democratic  art,'  he  once  wrote,  'is  the  bane  of  our 
literature.  There  is  only  good  art.'  Again  he  ^\Tote:  'I  know 
that  in  America  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  mediocrities; 
nevertheless,  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  all  one  reads  in  praise  of 
\sTetched  contemporary  fiction  is  meant  in  earnest.' 

"His  criticism  always  was  meant  in  earnest.  He  judged  all 
that  was  produced  in  any  domain  of  art  by  comparison  with 
absolute  standards.  His  condemnation  was  not  a  matter  of 
feeling  or  prejudice.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  contrast. 
Therefore  his  judgment  left  no  sting. 

"In  a  current  tribute  to  Huneker  I  read  this: 

"'He  had  the  unique  gift  of  saying  severe  or  sarcastic  things 
about  great  artists  without  losing  their  friendship.  Above  all, 
he  had  a  gift,  lacking  in  most  critics:  he  could  be  witty  without 
being  cruel.' 

"It  was  this  rare  quality  of  impersonal  judgment  which  singles 
him  out  as  unique  among  critics.  He  praised  or  blamed  the 
product,  not  the  producer.  He  had  a  great  human  tolerance  for 
the  failures  of  any  man  or  woman  whom  he  saw  struggling  to 
give  the  world  what  he  perceived  of  truth  or  beauty  in  created 
things.  He  had  no  tolerance  for  affectation  and  pretense.  He 
was  inexorable  in  the  application  of  standards  to  art.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  versatility  of  accompUshment.  His  reading 
comprehended  all  literature  from  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  which  he  called  'the  golden  book  of  English  prose,' 
to  Baudelaire,  George  JMoore,  and  James  Joyce.  As  one  of 
his  contemporary  critics  recently  has  said: 

"'He  "vsTote  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  equal  virtuosity  on 
books,  pictures,  statuary,  music,  and  the  drama.' 

"'Nothing,'  Huneker  once  wTote,  'is  uninteresting  if  painted 
with  a  master  hand,  from  carrots  to  Chopin.' 

"But  of  all  the  arts,  music  ever  was  nearest  to  his  heart;  and 
of  all  the  great  composers  he  worshiped  Chopin  as  the  greatest — 
'a  fiery  poet,  a  bold  musician' — a  great  classic.  The  closing 
passage  of  his  last  book,  'Steeplejack,'  is  devoted  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  Chopin's  'Second  Ballade.'  'Magic  music,'  he  calls  it. 
'Music,  the  flying  \-ision — music  that  merges  with  the  tender 
air — its  magic  melts  in  shy,  misty  shadows — the  cloud,  the  cloud, 
the  singing,  shining  cloud — over  the  skies  and  far  away — the 
beckoning  cloud.' 

"JSIy  friendship  with  Huneker  goes  back  to  our  boyhood  days. 
Our  later  lives  lay  in  far-distant  ways.  Yet  we  never  wholly  lost 
touch  -n-ith  each  other,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  showed 
in  his  -writings  how  closely  knit  were  our  boyhood's  souls.  His 
was  an  ardent  temperament  even  in  those  early  days,  reaching 
out  -with  eager  yearning  hands  to  touch  the  great  world  of  artistic 
endeavor.  ISIusic  filled  the  first  place  in  his  soul;  but  painting, 
sculpture,  the  drama  crowded  closely  after  it.  Ultimately,  he 
found  the  pen  the  best  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  versatile 
mind  and  generous  heart.  In  a  conventional  sense  he  was  not 
a  religious  man,  but  the  impress  of  his  early  training  by  a  devoted, 
pious  mother  was  too  strong  ever  to  be  lost. 

' '  Standing  as  we  do  now  in  the  presence  of  the  mystery  and  the 
majesty  of  death,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  passage  which 
Huneker  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  tremendously  intense  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  which  I  must  believe  applies  to  this,  om* 
friend,  in  whom  the  love  of  humanity  was  so  strong  and  the 
appreciation  of  its  great  possibiUties  so  keen: 

"'For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life  nor  angels 
nor  principalities  nor  powers  nor  things  present  nor  things 
to  come  nor  height  nor  depth  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord.'" 

Huneker's  middle  name,  Gibbons,  points  his  relation  to  the 
aged  Cardinal  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Ave  Maria  comments 
on  his  recent  autobiography,  "Steeplejack,"  in  this  strain: 

"But  the  lad's  Bohemianism  was  even  then  too  rampant  for 
a  rehgious  life.  What  amazing  things  Huneker  did  in  his  later 
career  only  he  himself  can  relate,  altho  even  his  prodigious 
memorj'  may  have  forgotten  some  of  them.  He  lived  and  wrote 
and  drank  wine  in  Paris;  -nTote  and  existed  and  drank  beer  in 
New  York  (untU  recently) ;  knew  everybody  and  managed  to 
get  inside  of  the  queerest  places  on  earth.  A  'hickory'  Catholic, 
as  some  one  has  said,  Huneker  could  never  be  anything  else  but 
a  Cathohc.  Of  all  the  critics  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
later  nineteenth-century  Uterature,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfj-ingly  complete  and  balanced.  The  others  have  inherited 
merely  the  echoes  or  the  poses ;  he  has  known  the  reality.  While 
among  the  most  intellectual  of  American  literary  men,  Huneker 
has  the  cinema  mind,  thus  possessing  in  himself  a  counterpart 
of  the  artistic  medium  he  most  heartily  despises." 


It  is  said  that  the  younger  men  of  letters  took  much  coiu-ago 
from  his  example.  "To  all  the  young  men,  indeed,  he  became 
and  still  remains  the  incomparable  master — the  beau  sabrejir 
against  dulness,  the  Kung-fu-tzo  of  the  new  enlightenment,  the 
Moses  leading  American  culture  out  of  the  evangelical  wilder- 
ness," says  one  of  them  in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  In  similar  if 
rather  more  measured  strain,  Mr.  Lawrence  Oilman  wrote  five 
years  ago,  in  The  North  American  Review,  an  estimate  now 
revived  by  the  New  York  World: 

"Out  of  the  depressing  welter  of  our  American  writing  upon 
esthetics,  with  its  incredible  thinness  and  triteness  and  paltriness, 
its  intellectual  sterility,  its  miraculous  dulness,  its  limitless 
and  appalling  vapidity,  Mr.  James  Huneker,  and  the  small  and 
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James  Gibbons  Huneker,  who   "  wrote  with  equal  enthusiasm  and 
equal  virtuosity  on  books,  pictures,  statuary,  music,  and  the  drama." 


honorable  minority  of  his  peers,  emerge  with  a  conspicuousness 

that  is  both  comforting  and  disgraceful 

"He  has  been,  from  the  first,  high  priest  of  modernity  in  all 
the  arts.  If  there  is  anything  at  once  contemporaneous  and 
notable  in  the  seven  arts  that  he  has  not  reached  to  we  can  not 
think  what  it  is.  There  is  an  airy  and  challenging  arrogance 
in  the  width  and  inclusiveness  of  his  sympathies." 

Of  course,  conservative  opinion  does  not  wholly  surrender  to- 
Mr.  Huneker's  way  of  doing.     The  New  York  Times,  which 
formerly  employed  his  services,  observes: 

"Of  calm  reason,  or  the  perception  of  form,  he  had  little.  But 
a  great  soul  he  had,  tho  the  word  would  have  appalled  him. 
He  was,  in  his  own  phrase,  a  steeplejack  for  adventure — a 
glorified  steeplejack,  for  he  scaled  only  the  pinnacles  of  art,  or 
what  for  the  time  at  least  beckoned  to  him  as  masterpieces. 

"For  dogmatic  criticism,  historic  criticism,  and  all  the  scholas- 
tic forms  of  his  art  he  had  only  tolerance,  and  it  easily  slid  into 
an  abhorrence  which  at  best  was  thinly  veiled  in  satiric  jest. 
Even  as  an  interpretative  critic  he  was  limited  by  a  lack  of 
intellectual  subtlety  and  adroit  flexibiHty.  He  made  no  effort 
to  give  his  mind  to  any  alien  spirit — could  not  have  done  so 
if  he  had  tried.  But  as  an  impressionistic  critic  he  was  supreme, 
and  supremely  versatile." 


[ 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE   ENGLISHMAN'S  DAY  OF   REST 


PURITANICAL  PEOPLE  or  "blue-law"  advocates  are 
blamed  for  Sabbath  legislation  by  many  friends  of  a 
gayer  Sunday  who  draw  pictures  for  the  comic  papers 
or  ^Tite  jokes  for  movie  theaters,  but  it  seems  that  in  England 
it  is  rather  the  physical  demand  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  that 
may  defeat  the  movement  to  open  the  theater  every  day  in  the 
week.  While  in  this  country  effort  is  being  made  to  enforce  a  more 
rigid  Sunday  observance,  in  England  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  "liberalize"  the  Sabbath,  tho  not  to  such  extent  as  to  disregard 
the  fact  that  the  British  Sunday  is  "a  necessary  and  vital  insti- 
tution." The  problem  is,  as  one  puts  it,  "How  can  rest  and 
recreation  be  combined?"  It  used  to  be  said  that  on  Sunday 
the  Englishman  had  only  two  amusements  open  to  him — going 
to  church  and  getting  drunk.  But  that  taunt  no  longer  avails, 
as  the  townsman,  at  any  rate,  is  not  restricted  to  a  choice  between 
the  church  and  the  public  house,  but  may  indulge  in  golf,  educate 
himself  at  museums,  or  enjoy  very  admirable  concerts  at  which 
"the  strictly  sacred  character  of  the  numbers  is,  well,  not  too 
obtrusive."  He  can  also  have  recourse  to  the  motion-picture 
houses  and  to  other  "innocent  amusements"  at  which  the 
clergy  close  their  eyes.  But  if  the  "movies,"  why  not  the 
drama?  To  hear  the  public  voice  on  the  matter,  the  British 
Drama  League  recently  conducted  an  open  debate,  and  the  vote 
registered  by  the  audience  after  the  arguments  pro  and  con  had 
been  delivered  is  reported  to  have  been  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  raising  a  restriction  laid  against  the  theater  in  the  days  when 
it  was  seriously  regarded  as  a  peculiar  artifice  of  the  devil.  Even 
G.  Bernard  Shaw  in  this  instance  sided  with  the  majority.  The 
Actors'  Association  is  also  sternly  set  against  the  proposal. 
But  the  point  on  which  the  question  was  settled  at  this  referen- 
dum was  utilitarian  rather  than  religious.  An  open  theater 
on  Sunday,  it  was  argued,  would  mean  that  some  workers  would 
be  denied  their  one  day  of  rest,  an  argument  now  to  the  fore  in 
this  country,  where  members  of  the  profession  are  murmuring 
against  the  Sunday  performance.  Little  importance,  it  seems, 
was  attached  to  the  religious  objections  brought  against  the 
project,  and  a  similar  view  is  noticeable  in  the  press  comment. 
In  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  says  the  London  Globe, 
"there  is  not  one  word  to  support  the  Puritan  conception  of 
Sunday,  and  even  so  far  as  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  concerned  the 
Master  himself  never  failed  to  condemn  the  pedantry  of  its 
restrictions."  Unable  to  share  the  view  that  the  opening  of 
the  theaters  on  Sunday  would  mean  the  emptying  of  the  pews, 
this  paper  argues  that — 

"If  it  were  true  it  would  be  a  terrible  confession  of  weakness, 
for  it  would  mean  that  the  Church  had  lost  so  much  of  its  attrac- 
tion that  attendance  at  it  must  be  artificially  stimulated.  There 
is  no  reason  in  morals  or  religion  why  a  man  should  not  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  morning  and  to  the  theater  on  Sunday  evening 
and  remain  a  very  good  Christian  after  all.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  very  much  against  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  theaters,  and 
we  observed  that  the  meeting  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  at 
which  the  dramatic  profession  was  strongly  represented,  was 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  it.  In  practise  it  would  mean 
a  seven-day  week  for  all  the  people  employed  in  and  about  the 
theater 

"They  need  one  day's  rest  in  seven,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and 
anything  which  threatens  that  is  always  to  be  opposed.  The 
English  Sunday  has  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  vices;  let  us  preserve 
the  one  even  while  vigorously  repudiating  the  other." 

On  many  counts  the  opening  of  places  of  entertainment  is  to 
be  considered  desu-able,  believes  The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle;  "indeed, 


the  only  argument  against  it  is  that  if  it  became  general  a  large 
number  of  people  might  be  deprived  of  the  one  day's  rest  they 
now  enjoy."  As  all  questions  of  Sunday  employment  must  in 
the  end  be  decided  by  those  who  are,  or  who  would  be,  employed. 
The  Gazette  thinks  that  the  matter  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  associations  and  unions  which  represent  theatrical  em- 
ployees. Others  agree  with  this  view,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
notes  that  now  it  is  not  the  Church  but  trade-unionism  which 
"sits  entrenched  in  a  positive  Hindenburg  hne  of  opposition." 
This  attitude,  it  finds,  is  exphcable  enough,  since  "Sunday 
amusements  for  all  mean  Sunday  labor  for  some,  and  nowadays 
the  some  have  grown  used  to  considering  their  own  interests 
with  very  great  and  suspicious  thoroughness."  The  tendency 
is  to  be  noted  everywhere,  for  even  Europe  has  begun  to  think 
differently  of  that  old  bone  of  contention,  the  "Continental 
Sunday,"  and  last  year  witnessed  Italian  labor  suppressing 
Sunday  papers  in  markedly  drastic  fashion.  But,  thinks  this 
newspaper,  "it  certainly  ought  to  be  possible  to  arrange 
Sunday  theaters  and  other  entertainments  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  is  robbed  of  an  existing  hohday."  The  trouble  is,  Sun- 
day theaters  mean  more  money  for  the  managers  and  more  work 
for  the  staff,  and  whereas  "it  may  not  have  been  difficult  to 
persuade  people  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for  worship,"  "it 
will  be  far  harder  to  convince  them  that  it  was  made  for  work." 
The  London  Evening  Standard  would  have  the  whole  question 
of  Sunday  recreation  "freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  Puritan 
tradition  which  no  longer  possesses  vitality,  but  continues  by 
its  dead  hand  to  depress  the  British  people."  Leaving  for  the 
moment  the  labor  side  of  the  question,  stress  is  laid  on  the 
Sunday  theater  not  only  as  "a  good  thing  in  itself,"  but  because 
it  would  dispose  once  for  all  of  a  legislative  anachronism  against 
Sunday  amusement  and  recreation.  People  may  amuse  them- 
selves within  certain  lines,  but  they  are  denied  altogether  the 
pleasures  of  the  theater,  because,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  "the 
stage  is  still  as  disreputable  as  it  was  to  seventeenth-century 
Puritanism."     So — 

"The  time,  we  believe,  has  arrived  to  put  an  end  to  all  that. 
We  agree  that  a  strict  line  should  be  drawn  as  to  the  kind  of 
play  producible  on  Sunday.  Such  a  lifte  should  not  be  found 
to  be  difficult  in  actual  practise.  We  could  not  support  the 
performance  of  light  and  frivolous  productions.  But  we  can 
conceive  no  possible  harm  to  anybody  in  the  presentation  of 
the  splendid  English  classics,  and  the  Sunday  theater  would,  we 
beheve,  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the  popularization  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  great  dramatic  writers. 

"A  second  necessary  proviso  is  that  there  should  be  no  seven- 
day  week  for  actors  and  theatrical  employees.  If  these  two 
points  were  safeguarded,  we  believe  the  Sunday  opening  of 
theaters  would  be  an  unmixed  benefit.  An  M.P.  was  speaking 
during  the  week-end  of  the  dull  and  gloomy  character  of  the 
Londoner.  It  is  to  us  astonishing  that  the  Londoner  so  trium- 
phantly preserves  his  lightness  of  heart  in  artificially  deprest  con- 
ditions. Instead  of  criticizing  him,  it  would  be  better  to  help 
him  break  the  bonds  imposed  by  a  Puritanism  which  has  no 
longer  even  the  dignity  of  a  religious  conviction  behind  it." 

The  whole  question,  says  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  discussing 
the  question  again,  is  involved  in  the  threat  of  a  seven-day 
working  week.  But,  it  thinks,  "there  is  really  no  reason  why 
any  form  of  Sunday  service  to  the  community  should  involve  a 
seven-day  week,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  special  Sunday 
theaters  producing  special  plays  with  special  casts,  by  increasing 
emplojTnent,  would  really  relieve  much  of  the  overcrowdedness 
of  the  theatrical  profession." 


•J 


CHRISTIANIZING   OUR   ORIENTALS 

PAGAN  WORSHIP  is  still  extensively  taught  and  practised 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  large  number  of  Buddliist, 
Taoist.  and  Shinto  temples  existing  there  are  said  to  in- 
dicate the  need  of  continued  activity  on  the  part  of  154  mis- 
sions now  established  along  our  westom 
shores.  Of  the  rivals  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  Buddhist  temples  ai'c  the 
most  numerous,  writes  the  Rev.  Rodney 
W.  Roundy.  Associate  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council,  in  The  Mis- 
si^^ioiiary  Renew  of  the  World.  In  Los 
Angeles,  he  says,  the  temple  building  is 
the  finest  in  its  section.  As  an  espe- 
cially in\'iting  attraction,  an  extensive 
Chinese  gambling  outfit  is  conducted 
on  the  third  floor.  The  temple  audi- 
torium is  on  the  ground  floor,  so  that 
one  may  pass  without  difficulty  from 
praying  to  gambling.  Manj'^  Japanese 
cUng  to  the  Shinto  faith,  which,  "with 
its  exaltation,  if  not  worship,  of  the 
Emperor,  its  teaching  of  the  Japanese 
language  out  of  school  hours,  together 
■with  social  and  business  ostracism  prac- 
tised by  many  Americans,  tends  strong- 
ly to  the  unifjnng  of  the  people  and  to 
the  keeping  aUve  of  the  Japanese  cus- 
toms and  allegiance."  But  "against 
these  things  is  the  all-conquering  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  teaching  in  the  persons 
of  its  faithful  representatives,  effectively 
arrayed.  In  these  witnesses  is  the  heart 
of  the  solution  of  the  Japanese,  as  of  all 
other  racial,  social,  moral,  and  political 
questions."  Much  important  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Traffic  in  Chinese 
slave  girls,  for  instance,  actually  exists,  states  the  writer;  and 
American  gold  is  used  in  the  barter.  Rescue  work  among  these 
girls  is  conducted  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Home  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Rescue  Home  in  San  Francisco.  There 
are  other  encouraging 
signs.  During  inter- 
denominational confer- 
ences of  missionarj' 
w^orkers  among  Orien- 
tals held  last  autumn 
visits  were  paid  to  forty 
missions  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  to 
Japanese  farm  -  camps 
near  Los  Angeles,  and 
to  missionary  posts 
among  Japanese  fisher- 
men near  San  Pedro. 
The  survey  shows,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer: 
denominations  at  work, 
14;  missions  for  Chinese 
in  northern  California, 
43;  missions  for  Chinese 
in  southern  California, 
10;  missions  for  Japa^ 
nese  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, 40;  missions  for 
Japanese  in  southern 
California,  32;    Korean 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World." 

AN    OREGON    IDOL, 
Worshiped  in  a  Chinese  temple  in  Portland. 


Missionary  Association. 

GROWING    UP    TO    BE    CHRISTIANS. 
A  kindergarten  class  of  Japanese  children  in  a  Los  Angeles  mission. 


missions  in  the  whole  State  of   California,  15.     As  a  result  of 
missionary  effort, 

"Five  per  cent,  of  the  Japanese  in  this  country  are  Christians, 
in  contrast  with  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Japan.  The  Christian  success  here  has  resulted  in  sending 
to  Japan    some    seventy-five    preachers    who    were    converted 

and  trained  in  America.  Similar  re- 
sults are  shown  in  the  Clu-istian 
Chinese  leaders  returned  to  China. 
Moreover,  a  compelling  initiative  has 
developed,  particularly  among  the  Jap- 
anese Christians.  Eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  Japanese  missions  are  reported 
as  self-supporting.  This  independence 
is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 
si)ringing  up  of  a  number  of  missions 
not  really  needed,  especially  among  the 
Japanese  of  Los  Angeles." 

But  mistakes  as  to  the  placing  of  mis- 
sions are  being  corrected  by  the  Oriental 
Missions  Council,  v/hich  functions 
through  the  Home  Missions  Council 
and  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions.  Among  other  things  the 
autumn  conferences  took  definite  action 
looking  toward  the  systematizing  of  all 
school  work  for  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, so  that  children  shall  be  graded 
according  to  their  class  standing  and 
shall  receive  proper  religious  training. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chinese 
children  may  not  attend  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  We  read 
further  ih  The  Missionary  Review: 

"The  autumn  conferences  also  unani- 
mously advised  consolidation  of  mission 
interests  with  better  equipment  and 
leadership,  so  as  to  utilize  fewer  and 
more  adequate  buildings  than  at  pres- 
ent, both  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  work 
in  the  Plaza  section  of  Los  Angeles.  In  the  former,  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal,  Methodist  Protestant,  and  Free  Methodist  groups 
would  be  affected;  in  the  latter  they  recommended  a  union  of 
the  already  united  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Japanese 
churches   with    the    Reformed    Church    in    the    United    States. 

The  finely  equipped  and 
strategically  planned 
Japanese  Institute  of 
the  Disciples'  Church 
has  a  large  work  in  its 
present  location  in  a 
section  of  the  city  by 
itself,  as  have  also  the 
Methodist  and  Epis- 
copal churches  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city. 
Baptist  statesmanship 
was  particularly  noted 
in  the  service  to  a  Japa- 
nese farm  camp  at  Mo- 
neta  and  to  Japanese 
fishermen  at  San  Pedro. 
Some  of  the  best  mis- 
sion work  is  to  be  found 
among  the  rural  Orien- 
tals where  community 
churches  with  evangel- 
istic emphasis  and  in- 
stitutional features  are 
maintained.  These 
features  include  play- 
grounds, reading-rooms, 
forums,  sewing-classes, 
English  and  American- 
ization classes,  and 
American  workers  min- 
istering in  the  homes." 
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INDIANIZING"   CHRISTIANITY 


ONLY  AS  RELIGION  is  interpreted  in  the  language 
of  the  soil  can  it  retain  a  firm  hold,  and  the  Christian- 
ization  of  India  must  for  that  reason,  we  are  told, 
involve  an  Indianization  of  Christianity.  Mystic  and  highly 
imaginative,  and  of  a  culture  long  antedating  our  own,  the 
Indian  consciousness  is  entu-ely  different- from  the  Western,  and 
efforts  to  recast  it  in  a  Western  mold  will  always  remain  a  fruit- 
less task.  The  missionary  to  India,  writes  Angus  Stewart 
Woodburne  in  The  Journal  of  Religion  (Chicago),  is  at  best  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  environment,  and  he  can  not  escape  the 
disadvantage  of  clothing  his  message  in  an  intellectual  garb 
which  his  hearers  do  not  know  and  understand.  In  spite  of  his 
overwhelming  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  the  gospel  which  he 
bears,  "it  invariably  presents  some  aspects  of  a  foreign  religion." 
For  this  reason,  then,  it  is  being  increasingly  realized  that  the 
task  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  to  build  up  strong  churches 
with  intelligent  leaders  native  to  the  soil  and  the  culture,  "so 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  may  assume  a  more  indigenous  char- 
acter everywhere."  Not  only  in  India,  but  also  in  China  and 
Japan,  missionary  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  tendency. 
The  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Religion,  has  observed  that  Indian 
leadership  is  decidedly  more  prominent  in  the  Indian  Church 
than  it  was  when  he  first  went  to  India  fourteen  years  ago,  and — 

"This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  indicates  the  dawning  of  the  day 
when  the  Indian  people  will  lead  not  simply  in  the  formal 
matters  of  church  government,  liturgy,  and  ceremonial,  but  also 
in  the  more  spiritual  affairs  of  interpretation  and  evaluation. 
Already  some  of  the  leaders  are  impatient  for  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  influence  in  the  person  of  the  missionary.  And  the 
wisdom  of  the  mission  societies  is  being  evidenced  where  they 
are  studying  the  most  practical  and  serviceable  ways  of  giving 
the  Indian  church  a  larger  share  in  the  control  and  direction  of 
Christian  propagandism." 

The  psychology  of  the  Indian  religious  consciousness  is  not 
easy  for  the  West  to  appreciate,  says  the  writer,  and  it  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  for  the  future  of  the  Chi'istian  religion  that  its 
presentation  be  by  Indians  for  Indians.  In  forming  a  compact 
between  Christianity  and  the  social  mind  of  India  it  is  lamented 
that  as  yet  no  great  progress  has  been  made.  But  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  such  service  is  being  felt,  especially  by  the  Indian 
Christian  leadership  of  to-day,  is  taken  as  being  promising  for 
some  constructive  attempts  in  the  near  future: 

"One  expression  of  Indianized  Christianity  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
South-Indian  United  Church,  in  which  the  Christians  of  several 
Protestant  bodies  have  formed  an  organic  union.  The  fact  that 
even  the  Episcopal  and  Syrian  Christian  bodies  are  willing  to 
discuss  plans  whereby  they  would  unite  with  other  churches  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Church  would  have  little 
mind  to  perpetuate  the  denominational  distinctions  of  Western 
Christianity  if  the  latter  influence  were  withdrawn. 

"Another  expression  of  Christianity  in  an  Indian  garb  is 
seen  in  the  Christian  Sadhu  movement.  Here  we  witness  the 
attempt  to  link  the  Christian  life  to  the  yoga  ideal.  Its  most 
outstanding  example  is  seen  in  the  person  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh, 
the  Christian  Sadhu  who  is  so  well  known  and  loved  in  India, 
because  he  expresses  the  religion  of  Jesus  after  the  Indian  ideal 
of  a  holy  life.  His  recent  visits  to  England  and  America  have 
given  those  lands  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  Indian  idealism, 

"The  needs  of  to-day  in  this  direction  are  profound.  There 
is  need  for  poets  who  will  give  the  Indian  Church  a  hymnology 
that  will  be  both  Indian  and  Christian.  There  is  need  for  artists 
who  will  interpret  Christianity  in  music  and  painting  in  accor- 
dance with  Indian  ideals.  There  is  need  for  architects  who  will 
give  the  Indian  Church  a  temple  for  social  worship,  both  Indian 
and  Christian.  There  is  need  for  men  of  thought  and  piety  to 
develop  a  liturgy  both  Indian  and  Christian.  And  finally  there 
is  need  for  men  of  learning  and  Christian  experience  to  give  to 
India  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  the  social  imagery  of 
the  land.  In  the  words  of  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Patriot, 
an  Indian  Christian  journal: 

"'If  we  desire  to  commend  Christianity  to  India,  we  must 


have  at  the  back  of  it  a  new  Christian  experience,  as  new  as 
St.  Paul's  was  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  possibly  as  militant. 
This  red-hot  experience  must  be  cast  into  the  molds  fashioned 
by  the  genius  of  India  during  the  ages,  kept  ready  for  use  in  the 
religious  and  metaphysical  speculations  of  our  spiritual  ancestors 
whose  blood  runs  in  our  veins.  Then  only  will  the  Great  Lord 
be  satisfied  with  the  true  Gitanjili  of  his  bhaktas  in  this  land.' " 


THE  WORKINGMAN  IN  THE  CHURCH 

WHILE  IT  IS  WIDELY  SUPPOSED  that  the  work- 
ingmen  as  a  class  do  not  go  to  church,  and  that  men 
as  a  whole  dodge  religious  services,  a  survey  of  thirty- 
eight  churches  of  ten  denominations,  recently  conducted  by 
C.  R.  Zahniser,  and  summarized  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian), 
discloses,  however,  that  these  churches  reach  men  as  compared 
with  women  in  about  the  proportion  of  4  to  6,  and  that  wage- 
earners  form  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  membership.  Church 
leaders  will  find  in  the  results  of  the  inquiry  some  interesting 
data,  so  far  as  the  number  of  churches  surveyed  can  be  con- 
sidered as  representative  of  the  whole  number.  Letters  were 
sent  to  fifty  churches,  the  list  being  proportionally  distributed 
both  as  to  denominations  and  as  to  size  and  location.  Replies 
were  received  from  thirty-eight,  having  a  membership  of  21,915. 
The  list,  says  the  writer,  is  so  representative  that  the  facts 
secured  can  be  taken  as  fairly  indicative  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  community.  The  questionnaire  grouped  the  adult  male 
membership  of  the  churches  into  these  classifications:  pro- 
fessional men — teachers,  _  attorneys,  chemists,  physicians, 
architects,  etc.;  capitalists — business  men  having  more  than 
four  employees ;  small  business  men — in  business  for  themselves, 
but  having  fewer  than  four  employees;  wage-earners — clerical, 
office  and  store  clerks,  salesmen,  agents,  etc.;  skilled  manual — 
machinists,  carpenters,  etc.;  unskilled  manual.  Following  is 
the  writer's  tabulation  of  the  data  obtained: 

Total  number  of  churches 38 

Total  membership 21,915 

Percentage  of  membersliip  male 40 

Average  membership 576 

Analysis  of  Adult  Male  Membership 

Per  Cent. 
Classification  of  Total 

Professional  men 9.5 

Capitahsts  and  large  employers 6.5 

Small  business  men 7.0 

Wage-earners,  total 77.0 

Wage-earners,  clerical 32.0 

Wage-earners,  total  manual 45.0 

Skilled  mechanics 28.0 

Unskilled  labor 17.0 

Another  interesting  item  in  the  study  had  to  do  with  the 
official  boards  of  the  churches,  on  which,  it  has  been  charged, 
workingmen  are  exceptions.  Reports  received  by  the  writer 
on  sixty-eight  officials  show  the  following  percentages: 

Classification  Per  Cent. 

Professional  men 11.5 

Capitahsts  and  large  employers  . , 23.0 

Small  business  men 12.0 

Clerical  wage-earners 31.5 

Skilled  mechanics 18.5 

Unskilled  workers 3.0 

"From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  unskilled  workers  do  have 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  official  positions. 

"Summarizing  the  results  of  the  entire  study,  we  find  that  the 
churches  are  reaching  men  as  compared  with  women  in  about 
the  proportion  of  4  to  6.  Among  the  meij  reached  the  per- 
centages are  roughly  proportionate  to  the  apparent  numbers  of 
each  class  in  the  community,  with  a  smaller  ratio  of  unskilled 
labor  and  a  relatively  much  larger  one  of  professional  men  and 
large  employers.  With  a  total  of  77  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male 
members  in  the  churches  being  wage-earners,  however,  it  can 
hardly  be  charged  that  the  churches  are  not  reaching  the 
workingmen." 


MacDowell  GDmposing  his  "Woodland  Sketches' 


STEINWAY 

n'HE  INSTKUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


LESSED  are  those  wood' 
lands  of  New  Hampshire 
where  Edward  MacDowell 
met  the  wild  rose;  where  his  spirit 
discoursed  with  the  departed  Indian; 
where  his  soul  "'overflowed  with 
tenderness  and  caprice/'  Blessed, 
too,  is  the  old  Steinway  in  the  log 
cabin  where  he  lived — for  was  it 


not  the  Voice  which  uttered  first  his 
fine  romantic  melodies?  And  is  it 
not  fitting  that  the  Instrument  of  the 
Immortals  should  have  been  his  in' 
strument — just  as  it  was  Richard 
Wagner's  and  Franz  Liszt's  three 
score  years  ago — just  as  it  is 
Paderewski's  and  Hofmann's  and 
Rachmaninoff's  today? 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  1 07- 1 09  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 
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"Laurel"  Elastic 

stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  childh ood 

TN  GARTERS,  hat  bands 
A  and  pants  legs,  "LAUREL 
de  luxe  Elastic"  gives  conn- 
plete  satisfaction. 

The  purest  "live"  rubber  and  the  best 
yarns  give  to  "LAUREL"  that  long 
v^ear  and  elasticity  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  It  does  not  become 
stretched  and  lifeless. 

LAUREL  Elastic"  is  backed 
by  the  eighty-seven  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  largest  mills  in 
the  country.  Ask  for  it  by 
name.  It  comes  in  all  widths 
and  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
Look  for  the  Rus:co  Parrot  on 
the  black  -  and  -white  -  striped 

package. 

The  Russell 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

349  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Founded  1834 
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OF  coiirso  Canada  appreciates  this  bit 
of  self-criticism  from  an  American 
citizen,  and  The  Canadian  Nation  (Ottawa) 
gives  space  to  some  reflections  that  might 
be  ranked  in  the  Hosea  Biglow  rather 
than  the  John  V.  A.  Weaver  school  of 
"American"  speech: 

CANADA  AT  GENEVA 

By  J.  W.  Bengough 
(Uncle  Sam  gets  new  light) 

The  smartest  folks  on  top  of  earth 

We  oardate  ourselves  to  be, 
But  what  this  self-appraisal's  worth 

Is  mighty  doubtful,  I  kin  see; 

Fer  instance,  there's  Geography; 
We  seem  to  be  plumb  ignorant — 

Yes,  I  must  use  that  ornery  word — 
Of  this,  our  home-continent; 

An'  our  trade-mark  should  be  a  bird 
MoreUkeajay;    Gee  WilUkinsl 
the  thing's  absurd! 

Here,  Borah,  Johnston,  Harding,  Lodge 

(I'm  calUn'  in  the  "ablest  minds") 
An'  you  Professors,  don't.you  dodge — 

You  College-teachers  of  all  kinds; 

I  want  to  know  why  these  old  blinds 
You've  kept  so  long  upon  my  eyes 

So  fur  as  Canady's  concerned? 
Why  such  a  lot  of  fakes  an'  hes 

The  people  from  your  hps  hev  heard. 
An'  now  find  out  your  'tarnal  bunk 
must  all  be  spurned  I 

What  did  you  teach':*    Say,  don't  git  gay. 

An'  try  your  pettifoggin'  bluff; 
You  said  John  Bull  bossed  Canady, 

An'  liis  signal  was  enough; 

A  wink  or  nod — an'  this  raw  guff 
You  made  the  basis  of  your  talk 

(Or  buncomb)  'gin  that  Art'cle  Ten, 
An'  eloquently  you'd  all  squark 

'Bout  "six  to  one,"  with  tongue  or  pen. 
An"  howl  an'  rage  'gin  givin'  seats  to 
Canady's  menl 

An'  now  I  git  the  plain,  straight  truth 

In  Geneva  cable  news; 
Thar  Canady  looms  a  clear-eyed  youth, 

With  independent,  new-world  views; 

A-standin'  squarely  in  his  shoes. 
An'  speakin'  out  his  heart  an'  mind 

Without  regard  to  Mister  Bull; 
An'  takin'  his  own  course,  I  find. 

In  fashion  thet  is  masterful; 
An'  say,  you  guysl     It  makes  me  feel  jes' 
Uke  a  fool! 

The  Great  Republic  of  the  world. 

With  more'n  a  hundred  millioTi  folk. 
An'  Education's  flag  unfurled 

In  aU  its  corners,  holes  an'  nooks; 

Jam-full  of  college^  an'  books. 
An'  mountain  piles  of  goods  an'  gold. 

An'  yet  it  looks  Uke  you  might  search 
In  v-ain  for  one  who  ever  told 

'Bout  Canady,  in  school  or  church. 
1  sure  do  think  it's  time  that  we  came 
off  our  perch! 

The  Grinnell  Review  manages  to  come 
by  very  good  verse.  The  rhythmic  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  ocean  is  well  suggested, 
by  the  following  lines,  and  the  final  line 
places  it  as  the  master  of  us  all: 

THE  OCEAN 

By  Oscar  Williams 

Do  you  hear  the  sounding. 
The  innumerable  sounding 
Of  the  ocean  pounding 
On  the  shore? 


He  is  beating  out  the  hours, 

He  is  weaving  leaves  and  flowers. 

He  is  building  colored  skies. 
And  creating  souls  and  eyes. 

He  is  heaping  hills  and  mountains. 
He  is  blowing"  bubbling  fountains. 

Do  you  hear  the  sounding. 
The  inniunorable  sounding 
Of  the  ocean  pounding 
On  the  shore? 

Snow  and  hail  and  rain  of  spring 
He  is  making  everything. 

Not  a  moment's  rest  has  he. 
He  must  work  eternally. 

Pounding  billows,  breaking  waves. 
He  is  making  all  men's  graves. 

MoTHER-s  will  appreciate  and  thank 
Punch  for  giving  space  to  the  following, 
inspired,  as  the  accompanying  note  in- 
forms us,  by  the  things  found  in  an  old 
Roman  tomb: 

THE  COMMON  TOUCH 

["Dolls,  dolls'  furniture,  colored  bricks,  and 
other  playthings  from  the  tomb  of  a  Uttle  Roman 
girl  of  tlie  time  of  Tiberius  have  just  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  BerUu  Museum." — Daily  paper.] 

Little  dead  maid  from  the  time  of  Tiberius, 

You  have  been  sleeping  so  long  with  your  toys ; 
You  must  have  hvished  them  with  whispers  mys- 
terious. 

Bade  them  be  good  and  not  make  any  noise. 
Surely  you  said  at  the  end  of  your  playtime, 

When  you  had  kissed  them  and  simg  them  to 
sleep, 
"You  must  be  quiet  and  wait  till  the  daytime." 

Oh,  the  long  vigil  you  gave  them  to  keepl 

Where  are  the  rooms  that  once  rang  with  your 
laughter? 
Where  are  the  stairways  that  echoed  your  feet? 
Marble  and  bronze  and  the  sweet  cedrine  rafter — 

All  now  are  dust  with  the  dust  of  the  street. 
But  in  the  darkness  where  some  one  had  laid  them. 
Since  they  were  yours  and  that  place  was  the 
best. 
Time  and  his  leaguers — who  else  had  betrayed 
them — 
Shattered  an  empire  but  left  them  at  rest. 

Down  the  long  road  that  begins  with  your  story 

We  have  peered  wistfully  into  the  gloom. 
Watching  the  shadows  of  Rome  and  her  glory. 

Hearing  the  echoes  of  triumph  and  doom; 
Yet,  with  your  bricks  and  your  dolUes  at  bedtime. 

You  with  the  games  of  your  brief  summer  while. 
You  are  the  bridge  of  the  Uvlng  and  dead  time — 

CUo  kneels  down  to  your  toys  with  a  smile. 

Whether  or  not  Ireland  remains  the 
unwilling  object  of  such  wooing  as  William 
Watson's  makes  toward  her  in  the  London 
Times,  the  verse  seems  to  be  the  sincere  ex- 
pression of  many  English  minds: 

IRELAND  THE  UNKNOWN 

By  William  Watson 

Thou    whom    ten    thousand    search-lights    leave 

obscure ; 
The  white  foam's  sister,  as  the  white  foam  pure; 
The  dark  storm's  daughter,  guarding  long  and  late 
That  far-descended  heirloom,  ancient  hate; 
I  can  not  say:    "In  all  things  that  concerned 
Thee  and  thy  hopes  T  never  swerved  or  turned. 
Or  held  with  stumbling  mind  a  wavering  creed." 
But  this  at  least  I  can  declare  indeed: 


Through  days  with  tempest  packed,  with  thunder 

piled, 
My  dream  is  of  an  Ireland  Reconciled; 
Not  mocked  and  thwarted,  conquering  some  vain 

goal 
That  only  balks  the  hunger  of  the  soul; 
Not  still  uncheered,  and  in  fierce  mood  tmchanged. 
The  spouse  whom  wedlock  hath  the  more  estranged. 
Whom    bonds    have    the    more   direly    wrenched 

apart; 
But  after  that  long  solitude  of  heart. 
And  all  the  dissonance  of  the  loveless  Past, 
An  Ireland  willing  to  be  loved  at  last;  • 
An  Ireland  healed  ■witli  a  more  sovereign  balm 
Than  the  old  deep  hurts  have  known,  and  in  blest 

calm 
Risen  from  a  hundred  shatterings,  great  and  new. 
Oh,  that  the  dream  might  even  now  come  true! 


We  have  already  given  notice  to  the 
poems  of  the  nine-year-old  Hilda  Conkling; 
but  the  following  three  have  achieved  the 
distinction  of  winning  the  first  prize  in  a 
contest  instituted  by  The  Touchstone  (New 
York),  from  which  we  quote  them.  They 
were  submitted  anonymously  and  won  on 
their  merits,  as  the  judges  knew  nothing  of 
the  age  of  the  author: 

WILD  TULIP 

By  Hilda  Conkling 

Mottled  Uke  the  tiger-Uly  leaf. 

With  black  necklace  cUnging 

(Of  course  it  has  a  green  cloak!), 

God  has  made  a  tulip. 

He  made  the  glacier  like  a  moving  jewel. 

He  made  the  tuUp, 

Like  a  red  cloud  Ughted  by  the  svm, 

I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  make  a  flower 

Or  a  glacier  like  a  great  dream? 

THUNDER  MIST 

By  Hilda  Conklinq 

Wliirling  vapor  changing  ... 

Is  it  an  opening  flower? 

Is  it  a  fading  prancing  horse? 

The  steeple  with  its  oldness. 

In  the  foreground   a   maple  with  sUver-backed 

leaves 
Against  a  violet  cloud  .  .  . 
This  is  an  August  storm 
That  blew  down  out  of  the  sky. 

THE  OLD   BRASS   POT 

By  Hilda  Conkling 

The  old  brass  pot  in  the  corner 

Shines  and  scowls  at  the  kitchen  pans. 

Like  a  stubborn  king 

He  sits  and  frowns  .   .   . 

Orders  them  about 

When  I'm  not  looking. 

He  was  a  gift  from  the  fairy  queen  .  .  . 

What  can  I  do? 

He  boils  rice  when  I  want  it, 

Makes  broth  when  it  is  needed: 

He  is  magic 

But  he  growls  aU  day. 

Without  him  it  would  be  pleasant  and  comfortable 

In  my  Uttle  cottage 

With  wistaria  growing  over  the  open  windows  .  .  . 

What  can  I  do? 

He  tells  the  frying-pan 

To  stay  on  its  hook  .  .  . 

He  shouts  at  the  other  pans 

In  a  gruff  voice  .  .  . 

They  aU  might  be  so  happy 

In  my  cozy  kitchen! 

TeU  me — but  you  must  whisper— 

What  can  I  do? 


DR.  HARDING'S  BOY,  WARREN  GAMALIEL 


ONCE    THE    HOME    OF    A    BOY    NA.MED     WAKKEN     HARDING. 

Tills  little  wooden  house  in  Corsica,  Ohio,  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Harding  and  his 
family  in  the  days  before  his  eldest  son,  the  future  President,  put  on  long  trousers. 


THE  NUMEROUS  GOOD  FAIRIES  who  were  present 
at  the  birth  of  the  new  President  presented  him,  among 
other  blessings,  with  "the  disposition  of  a  baby  angel." 
This  is  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  George  Trj'on  Harding,  of  Marion, 
Ohio,  who  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  man  who 
ever  lived  to  see  his  son  elected  to  the  Presidency.  Dr.  Harding 
credits  his  son  with  keeping  much  the  same  angelic  disposition 
through  the  years  that  have  followed,  and  assigns  to  it  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Warren's  rise  to  the  greatest  honor  in  the  gift 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  commonest  explanations  of  the 
Harding  nomination,  it  ^^^^_^^__^^_^^_^^^^^__^^^^ 
will  be  remembered,  was 
that  everybody  felt 
friendly  toward  him. 
"Call  it  luck  or  des- 
tiny or  what  you  will, 
things  come  right  for 
some  people,  and  they 
came  right  for  Warren," 
said  Dr.  Harding  to  a 
recent  interviewer.  "I 
am  tempted  to  ascribe 
it  to  his  genuine,  unas- 
suming, good  -  natured 
way  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple and  with  problems. 
It  was  so  in  the  strug- 
gling days  of  his  owner- 
ship of  The  Star;  it  has 
been  so  right  along.  All 
the  while,  in  victory  and 
in  defeat,  he  has  made 
no  enemies.       I    never 

knew  Warren  to  have  high  words  or  get  into  jangles  to 
amount  to  anything."  Back  of  the  young  Warren  Harding 
also,  it  appears,  was  that  influence  which  seems  to  have 
had  much  to  do  in  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men,  the  care 
and  solicitude  of  an  unusual  mother.  An  unusjial  father 
also  may  be  discerned  between  the  lines  of  the  interview  which 
he  gave  to  George  L.  Edmunds  for  the  current  number  of 
McClure's  Magazine.  Sitting  in  a  "sleepy  hoUow"  chair,  before 
a  patent  gas-radiator  in  his  dim-lit  down-town  office  in  Marion, 
Dr.  Harding  talked  about  the  sort  of  stuff  that  went  into  the 
making  of  the  future  President.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Edmunds's 
interview: 

"Warren  has  won  the  greatest  honor  his  country  has  to  give," 
Dr.  Harding  began,  "and  I  have  won  something,  too,  for  my 
position  is  absolutely  unique.  There  have  been  twenty-eight 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Warren  will  be  the  twenty- 
ninth.  But  no  man  except  me  ever  lived  to  see  his  son  elected 
to  the  Presidency. 

"The  Presidency  has  come  to  Warren  just  as  everything  else 
in  life  has  come  to  him,  not  because  he  went  after  it,  but  because 
he  deserved  it.  Alwaj's  he  has  worked  for  himself  purely  as  an 
incident  to  working  for  others.  There  was  never  a  time  in  his 
life  when  a  man  could  lay  a  finger  on  anything  my  boy  did  and 
say  'that's  selfishness.' 

"Warren  gets  that  habit  of  thinking  of  himself  last  from  his 
mother.  She  was  the  most  wonderful  woman  that  ever  lived,  and 
the  good  that's  in  Warren,  the  way  he  has  of  bringing  cheer  and 
comfort  and  confidence  to  others,  he  got  straight  from  her.  It 
was  just  as  marked  in  him  as  a  little  shaver  as  it  has  been  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life,  as  a  kid  editor,  as  a  politician,  here  in 
Ohio,  and  in  the  Senate.  It  is  his  success  system,  and  I  think 
it's  a  mighty  good  one." 

There  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  the  case  of  Warren 


Gamaliel  Harding  soon  to  be  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States — a  mother  who  started  her  boy  right.  It  was 
interesting  to  watch  the  face  of  Dr.  Harding  as  he  turned  back 
the  calendar  some  fifty  years  and  talked  of  the  boyhood  of  his 
eldest  son.  His  cheeks  rosy,  as  active  as  a  man  twenty  years 
younger,  his  hair  almost  snow-white,  he  has  the  clear-cut  typically 
American  face.     He  digressed  with  an  apology: 

"You'll  forgive  me  for  telling  you  my  love-story  when  I 
know  you  want  to  talk  about  Warren,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Harding 
died  ten  years  ago  the  29th  of  last  May,  and  the  light  went  out 
of  our  home  with  her.  We  went  to  school  together  at  Blooming 
Grove.     She  was  fifteen  and  I  was  sixteen.     We  just  singled 

each  other  out  from  aU 
the  world  from  the 
very  start.  Her  Aunt 
Clara  was  the  teacher, 
and  later  we  were  both 
school-teachers,  and  I 
remembered  the  prin- 
cipal saying  to  me: 
'You've  got  the  smart- 
est girl  in  the  academy ' ; 
and  I  snapt  back  at  him 
— quick  as  a  flash — 'I 
found  that  out  long 
ago.' 

' '  But  her  mother  said 
to  her  then,  'Phebe, 
you  and  Tryon  are  too 
young  to  be  keeping 
company,'  and  so  Phebe 
wrote  me  a  pretty  little 
note  saying,  'The  de- 
cision of  the  house  is 
against  us.'  And  as  her 
people  thought  it  best, 
and  we,  rather  strangely 
for  young  lovers,  agreed 
with  them,  there  was  a 
compact  made  that  we 
weren't  to  see  each  other  for  two  years.  Then  we  would  be 
'most  eighteen  and  things  would  be  different. 

"It  was  a  long  two  years.  During  the  whole  time  we  scarcely 
laid  eyes  on  each  other;  we  had  no  confidences,  wrote  no  letters. 
And  then,  when  the  second  winter  rolled  around,  a  neighbor 
invited  us  both — each  unbeknown  to  the  other — on  a  sleighing 
party.  It  was  dark,  and  when  I  climbed  into  my  place  in  the 
straw  under  the  buffalo-robes,  whom  should  I  find,  elbow  to 
elbow  with  me,  but  Phebe. 

"'Aren't  those  two  years  'most  up?'  I  asked  her  as  soon  as 
the  bells  began  to  jingle. 

"'I'm  sure  they  are,'  she  answered,  and  there  in  the  night 
shadows  we  squeezed  hands.  In  a  month  we  were  engaged  and 
in  a  year  we  were  married. 

"Warren  was  our  first  baby.  He  was  mighty  welcome,  a 
fine,  sturdy  little  fellow  with  a  strong  voice  and  a  stronger 
appetite  and  the  disposition  of  a  baby  angel." 

"Was  he  handsome?"  I  asked.  The  doctor  laced  his  fingers 
together  and  stared  into  the  gas  blaze  for  nearly  a  minute. 
Then  he  replied: 

"There  wasn't  any  unanimous  opinion  about  that;  some  said 
'yes'  and  some  said  'no,'  but  his  mother  and  I  both  thought 
he  was  real  pretty." 

At  three  years  old  Warren  learned  his  letters,  and  so  easily 
did  his  young  mind  acquire  information  that  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  entire  alphabet  by  heart  in  a  single  afternoon.  As 
the  elder  Harding  tells  the  story: 

"I  was  away  from  home  for  the  day,  and  our  young  man, 
now  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  kilts  and  underpants,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  mother's  knee  as  she  sat  sewing  before  the  fireplace, 
'Mother,  I  want  to  learn  to  read,'  he  said  as  serious  as  a  preacher. 

"And  so  Phebe  got  a  big  piece  of  cardboard,  the  bottom  of  a 
shoe-box,  I  think,  and  drew  it  off  in  squares  and  marked  all  the 
capital  letters  with  a  stick  of  charred  wood  from  the  hearth, 


» 


An  Announcement 

of  great  economic  importance 

to  every  man  or  woman  who  pays  a  shoe  bill 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  announcement  of  the  recent  scientific  discovery  of  Korite 
flashed  over  the  telegraph  wires.  Its  tremendous  importance  was  instantly  recog- 
nized by  the  newspapers  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  country. 

Korite   is   the  substance  which,  apphed  to  leather,  makes  it  wear  at  least  twice 
as  long. 

No  more  momentous  announcement  has  ever  been  made  to  the  American  people.     The  dis- 
covery of  Korite  makes  it  possible  for  every  family  to  reduce  its  shoe  bill  by  one  half. 

Combined  with  certain  waterproofing  elements 
Korite   is   known  by   the    name    WonderWear 

One  treatment  of  shoes  with  WonderWear  does  all  of  these  things : — 

It  makes  the  shoes  wear  twice  as  long  Makes  Rubbers  unnecessary 

Keeps  Children's  feet  dry  ,     Allows  the  Shoes  to  be  shined  as  usual 

Makes  new  or  old  shoes  immediately  and  permanently  comfortable 

Every  one  of  these  claims  has  been  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  of  WonderWear  made  by  shoe  users  under 
every  conceivable  condition  of  actual  hard  wear. 

Each  fifty-cent  package  will  treat  at  least  three  pairs  of  men's  shoes — more  of  women's  and  children's. 

Korite  Products,  Inc. 

91  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Shoe  Wearers:  If  your  dealtr  cannot  sup- 
ply WonderWear  we  will 
mail  you  a  full  sized  can 
forSOe. 


To  Retailer*: 
To  Jobber*: 


We  will  supply  ycu  direct 
until  your  jobber  can  do  so. 

We  will  cooperate  with  you 
fully,  write  us. 


Laboratories:     Wollaston,  Mass. 
New  York  Saies  Office;  130  W.  42nd  Street 


and  Wairen  learned  lus  A-B-C's,  all  of  'em,  before  I  got  home  for 
supper.  He  learned  how  to  spell  simple  words  in  a  jiff5*.  Some- 
times he  got  them  twisted,  but  that  was  to  be  expected,  for  he 
was  only  a  baby;   the  important  fact  is  he  learned  them. 

"He  was  what  the  actor-folks  caU.  a  'quick  study.'  He  could 
memorize  long  poems  before  he  was  four,  and  it  was  his  greatest 
ambition,  wherever  we  went,  to  speak  his  piece.  'Mother,  will 
it  do  for  me  to  speak  my  piece  now? '  Warren  would  ask  everj-- 
where  we  went,  and,  of  course,  she'd  let  him,  and  everybody 
would  applaud  and  Warren  would  be  delighted.  Funny,  how 
the  readiness  to  speak  in  pubUe  blossomed  so  soon  ^dth  the 
little  fellow.  He  was  never  embarrassed;  never  had  stage 
fright;  he  was  always  ready,  and  this  readiness  has  followed 
him  all  through  his  career.  It  came  natural  to  Warren  to 
address  a  crowd,  and  that's  a  mighty  lucky  thing  for  a  politician." 

During  the  summer  when  Warren  Gamaliel  was  foiu-  years 
old  he  had  his  first  pair  of  boots.  "Little  fellows  in  the  country 
always  wanted  them  with  red  tops,"  Dr.  Harding  reminded  his 

interviewer.      Not  only      

did  Warren  get  those 
first  red-topped  boots 
himself,  but  he  had 
them  charged,  thus  "es- 
tablishing his  first  credit 
account  before  he  could 
more  than  talkplain."  As 
the  doctor's  story  runs : 

"Mrs.  Harding  and  I 
were  going  away  to  make 
a  little  \'isit  and  take 
the  baby,  Chatty,  with 
us,  and  we  wanted  to 
leave  Warren  behind  in 
care  of  his  Aunt  Frank 
Wyant.  Warren  wanted 
to  go  with  us,  of  course, 
but  I  pacified  him  by 
promising  that  while 
we  were  away  he  might 
go  down  to  Mr.  Day's 
store  and  pick  out  a 
pair  of  red-topped  boots. 
We  left  him  all  smiles 
and  straining  to  be  off 
to  the  store.  After  we 
got  back  Day  told  me 
of  Warren's  putehase. 

"He  walked  into  the  store  and,  singling  out  the  proprietor 
himself,  he  said,  big  as  a  man: 

" '  I'd  like  to  look  at  a  pair  of  boots.' 

"Day  showed  'em  to  him  and  made  him  pull  them  on,  straining 
fit  to  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  WaiTen  strutted  up  and  down 
the  store. 

"'I  think  they'll  do,'  said  Warren. 

"'Want  to  wear  'em  home?'  asked  Mr.  Day. 

"'Oh,  no,'  Warren  replied.  '1  only  came  because  my  paw 
says  I'm  to  see  how  1  like  'em.' 

"Day  prevailed  upon  Warren  to  wear  them  home,  saying: 
'  Your  paw  means  you  to  have  'em,  and  you've  got  'em  on,  so 
why  not?' 

"'Well,'  said  Warren,  feeling  pretty  good  by  this  time,  'if 
you're  sure  it's  all  right  1  would  like  to  wear  'em  home.'  So 
ilown  the  road  he  started,  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  highway 
and  kicking  up  tiie  dust.  AU  at  once  he  stopt  stock-still.  He 
eyed  the  new  boots  and  the  coating  of  dust,  then  turned  back. 

"'Mr.  Day,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  reentered  the  store,  'I  guess 
I'll  have  to  have  a  bracker!' 

'"A  what?'  Day  asked. 

"'A  bracker  to  brack  'em  with  an'  a  box  of  brackin'.' 

"So  he  had  these  charged,  too,  and  that's  how  Warren  Harding 
first  established  credit." 

Afterward  there  was  a  trip  to  Da3''s  store  that  did  not  result 
so  happily.     As  Dr.  Harding  recalls  the  circumstances: 

"Mrs.  Harding  was  a  wonderful  butter-maker — she  was  raised 
on  a  farm,  you  know — and  she  used  to  make  extra  money 
for  little  trinkets  and  luxuries  by  selling  our  butter  surplus.  One 
day  after  she'd  made  a  ten-pound  roll  of  beautiful  golden  butter 
and  WTapt  it  in  a  white  cloth  she  sent  Warren  to  Day's  with  it. 

"But  Warren  got  interested  in  watching  two  birds  building  a 
nest,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway  he  dropt  that  butter,  in 
all  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  he  was  heart-broken.     He  was  ashamed 


to  go  home  and  ashamed  to  try  to  sell  such  a  mess  at  the  store; 
he  was  standing  there  with  tears  running  down  his  fat  face  when 
along  came  his  Aunt  Frank.  He  sobbed  out  his  troubles  to  her 
and  she  took  him  and  the  butter  to  her  house.  There  she  washed 
the  butter  all  sweet  and  clean,  rinsed  the  cloth,  and  fixt  it  up 
just  as  good  as  new.  Warren  went  to  Day's  and  did  his  trading 
and  came  home  happy  as  a  big  sunflower  and  told  his  mother 
all  about  it. 

"There  never  was  a  chUd  that  thought  as  much  of  his  mother 
as  Warren  did.  This  devotion  followed  all  through.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  mother's  life — from  the  time  Warren 
once  got  his  feet  and  was  able  to  do  little  things — there  never 
was  a  Sunday  passed  that  a  big  sheaf  of  flowers  didn't  greet  his 
mother.  Why,  when  he  was  over  in  Europe  for  months  he 
made  arrangements  before  he  started  that  sure  as  Sunday  rolled 
around  there  would  be  the  flowers  for  mother.  All  through  his 
political  campaigns,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  country  he  went 
to,  the  flowers  always  were  on  hand,  and  when  Warren  was  in 
Marion  he  always  brought  them  himself." 


WHERK    WARREN    GAMALIEL    LEARNED    THE    THREE    R'S. 

A  one-story  red-brick  building  that  is  now  a  blacksmith  shop,  but  some  forty  years 
ago  was  the  village  schoolhouse.     The  young  Harding  improved  his  vacations  by 

helping  to  make  bricks. 


During  his  boyhood 
years  at  Caledonia,  the 
young  Warren  spent 
many  of  his  vacation 
hours  molding  some 
thoitsands  of  the  bricks 
that  to-day  house  his 
fellow  Marionites.  He 
also  worked  as  a  con- 
struction hand  on  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Railway, 
which  traverses  the 
County  of  ^Marion.  He 
helped  paint  its  frame 
stations,  and  then,  "as 
school  days  ended  and 
college  days  drew  near, 
he  embarked  as  a  'cub' 
(also  a  printer's  ap- 
prentice) in  his  life's 
profession."  The  Cale- 
donia Argus  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  re- 
ceive contributions  from 
the  pen  of  Warren  G. 
Harding.  The  story  of  young  Harding's  struggle  with  the  Marion 
Star,  which  followed  some  years  later,  has  been  told  numerous 
times,  but  Dr.  Harding  has  something  to  add.  As  the  McClvre 
interviewer  quotes  him: 

'"'  1  told  Warren  when  he  bought  The  Star  that  I  didn't  want 
him  to  abuse  people.  I  don't  know  whether  the  advice  was 
necessary  or  just  thrown  in  for  good  measure.  At  any  rate,  that 
is  the  policy  he  followed.  You  can  search  the  Marion  Star 
for  the  thirtj'-odd  years  that  Warren  has  owned  it  without 
finding  a  \alification  of  anybody  in  any  issue  of  it. 

"That  was  what  I  tried  to  inculcate  in  Warren  as  a  little  boy 
and  as  a  young  man.  His  mother  gently  preached  the  same  sort 
of  doctrine.  If  you  can't  say  good  about  a  person  keep  silent, 
and  after  a  while  your  silence  has  the  same  effect  and  bums 
even  deeper  than  the  abuse. 

"You  may  have  noticed  in  this  campaign  that  Warren  stuck 
pretty  close  to  his  rule  of  saying  no  evil.  Regardless  of  the 
lengths  to  which  the  Democrats  were  going,  openly — and 
what  is  worse,  secretly — there  was  never  a  peep  from  Warreo. 
He  never  replied  to  the  attacks  and  he  never  counter-attacked, 
and  I  think  7,000,000  majority  speaks  pretty  well  for  the  system. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it's  reflected  right  here  at  home.  Warren 
carried  his  own  precinct  five  to  one.  and  when  the  count  was 
telephoned  from  the  court-bouse  up  to  his  home  he  laughed: 
'They  don't  seem  to  like  me  much  around  here.'" 

Adolescent  romances,  says  Mr.  Edmunds,  seem  to  have  been 
practically  absent  from  the  Harding  career,  altho  on  this  delicate 
subject  research  is  admittedly  difficult.     The  interviewer  writes: 

He  showed  no  symptoms  of  bashfulness  or  shrinking,  accord- 
ing to  the  men  and  women  who  spent  their  youth  with  him. 
He  danced,  he  went  on  straw-rides  and  sleighing-parties.  .  .  . 
But  love  and  Warren  Harding  were  comparative  strangers. 
Dr.  Harding  insists  that  for  his  own  part  he  never  saw  any  one 
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Why  we  waited  25  years 

to  put  our  name  on  a  can  of  oil 


THE  Sun  Company,  for  more  than 
a  quarter  centur>',  has  been  manu- 
facturing high  quality  lubricating  oils. 
These  oils  have  been  used  for  years 
by  individuals  and  concerns  who  buy 
lubricants  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
proven  quality  and  efficiency. 


The  Sun  Company,  through  long 
specialization  in  lubricating  oils,  has 
developed  into  an  organization  of 
lubrication  experts.  Todav.  because 
of  this  specialiration,  the  Sun 
Company  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  lubricating  oils,  its 
products  being  sold  throughout  the 
world. 

From  the  very  beginning,  one 
policy — one  ideal — has  guided  us — 
never  to  oflFer  an  oil  to  the  public 
until  it  excels  in  quality,  accuracy 
and  efficiency  all  lubricants  on  the 
market  designed  for  similar  use. 

Our  control  of  large  oil  production 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  has 
made  possible  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  policy.  We  have  a 
wide  and. varied  range  of  crude  oils 
available  from  which  to  refine  the 
type  of  lubricant  best  suited  for  each 
particular  purpose. 


The  tremendous  growth  of  the 
motor  car  industry — the  multiplicity 
in  designs  of  automobile  engines- 
created  problems  in  lubrication  of 
the  utmost  complexity  and  difficulty. 

The  Sun  Company  early  began  a 
research  and  investigation  extending 
into  all  phases  of  motor  lubrication. 
We  found  that  faulty  lubrication — 
the  use  of  oils  poor  in  quality  or 


wrong  in  type — was  sending  more 
cars  to  repair  shops  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

We  found  also  that  the  cost  of 
faulty  lubrication  did  not  end  with 
mechanical  repairs,  but  extended  to 
lost  power  and  service  value,  wasted 
gasoline  and  oil,  and  quick  deprecia- 
tion. 

0      tS      ti 

The  elimination  of  this  tremen- 
dous loss  to  motorists  was  the  prob- 
lem we  set  out  to  solve.  All  our 
resources — our  vast  fund  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  lubrication 
— were  brought  to  the  task. 

Our  finding  was  that  the  only  oil 
certain  to  accomplish  our  purpose — 
provide  accurate  and  efficient  lubri- 
cation for  all  cars — must  meet,  and 
meet  exactly,  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1 — It  must  be  made  in  six  distinct 
types — six  different  viscosities 
(bodies) — instead  of  the  three  or 
four  types  on  the  market. 

2 — It  must  be  a  non-compounded  oil, 
free  from  elements  that  cause  car- 
bon deposit  and  have  lubricating 
properties  proof  against  the  heat 
of  combustion. 

3 — It  must  maintain  a  constant  un- 
broken, protective,  "slippery" 
film  of  oil  on  bearing  surfaces  at 
all  speeds  to  prevent  friction-drag 
and  excess  wear. 


TO    THE    TRADE 

Write   for  details  of  our  Sunoco 
Sales  Plan  and  Lubrication  Service. 


4 — It  must  maintain  a  perfect  piston* 
ring  seal  to  insure  compression* 
tight  cylinders,  conserve  full 
engine  power  and  prevent  leakage 
of  raw  gasoline  past  the  piston 
rings  to  contaminate  the  oil. 

5 — It  must  function  perfectly  in 
summer  or  winter,  in  high  or  low 
altitudes,  from  the  instant  the 
engine  is  started. 

a    a    0 

SUNOCO  MOTOR  OlL-anoilof 
six  distinct  types — a  wholly-distilled, 
uniform  product — an  oil  that  elim- 
inates hard  carbon  deposits,  insures 
maximum  engine  power,  prevents 
excess  friction,  stops  waste  of  gas- 
oline, and  flows  in  the  coldest  weather 
— is  our  accomplishment. 

SUNOCO  MOTOR  OIL  is  an  oil 
upon  which  the  Sun  Company  now 
places  its  own  name  and  trade  mark. 
We  do  this  for  the  protection  and 
assurance  it  gives  the  motoring  public 
as  well  as  for  the  pride  we  feel  in 
being  identified  by  so  signal  an 
achievement. 

In  subsequent  advertisements  we 
will  tell  why  SUNOCO  is  made  in 
six  types — why  it  eliminates  carbon 
troubles,  as  proved  by  "The  Burning 
Test" — why  it  provides  a  perfect  en- 
gine lubricant  for  your  car  and  every 
other  car. 

0       0      0 

Prove  for  yourself  the  wonderful 
qualities  and  superiority  of 
SUNOCO.  Have  your  crankcase 
drained,  cleaned,  and  refilled  with 
the  type  designated  for  your  car  by 
the  dealer's  "Sunoco  Lubrication 
Guide."  A  free  copy  of  the  guide 
will  be  sent  on  request. 
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he  liked  well  enough  to  marry  except  the  woman  who  shared 
nearly  half  a  century  with  him,  and  he  believes  Warren  was 
the  same  sort. 

"He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  was  married,"  the  doctor 
said.  "I  was  not  even  twenty,  and  I  think  our  two  wives  have 
been  the  only  women  that  either  of  us  have  ever  thought  of  in 
that  relationship."' 

Mr.  Edmunds  concludes  with  an  incident  which  concerns  Dr. 
Harding  as  much  as  his  eminent  son: 

As  the  campaign  was  dra^ving  to  its  hectic  conclusion  and  the 
rumor-mongers  of  the  opposition  began  their  whispered  propa- 
ganda regarding  the  purity  of  the  Harding  family  blood,  the  aged 
phj'sician  grew  yet  more  silent.  The  breath  of  scandal  was 
blowing  and  his  anger  was  rising,  not  in  nervous  exhibition  of 
inward  rage,  but  in  a  set  grim  smile  that  was  not  in  the  least 
ipviting.  Election  night  he  sat  up  with  the  candidate  until 
the  rolling  tide  of  successes  made  it  e\'ident  that  his  son  was  sure 
of  the  largest  majority  ever  attained  by  a  candidate  for  the 
American  Presidencj'  and  then  he  sUpt  off  home  to  bed.  In  the 
morning,  before  seven  o'clock,  the  doctor  showed  up  again  on 
the  front  lawn  of  the  Senator's  home.  He  wore  the  Grand  Army 
uniform  with  its  star  and  flag  and  the  gold-corded  hat,  and  he 
swung  rather  airily  in  his  fist  a  stout  walking-stick  of  hickory. 
A  passer-by  hailed  him: 

"Congratulations,  doctor.  Your  boy's  entitled  to  sleep  late 
this  morning;  he  was  up  till  five  o'clock;  and  he's  President  of  the 
United  States." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor  soberly.  "My  boy  Warren's 
elected  all  right,  and  now  that  it's  all  over,  I've  got  a  few  scores 
to  settle  on  mj'  own  account.  I'm  just  waiting  around  till  it's 
time  to  go  down-town  and  settle  'em." 


EUROPE'S  STARVING   CHILDREN 
HONOR   "ONKEL   SAMI" 

THE  A^MERICAN  FLAG  IS  SACRED  in  Central  and 
Southeastern  Europe  to-day  in  the  sections  where 
thousands  of  children  are  being  saved  from  starv^ation 
through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  To 
the  populations  of  these  stricken  regions  America  is  the  greatest 
land  in  the  world  and  Uncle  Sam  the  most  beneficent  person- 
age. Herbert  Hoover's  often  exprest  wish  to  see  his  country 
credited  with  saving  these  starving  children  rather  than  have  it 
honored  for  its  war-achievements  appears  to  be  finding  ample 
fulfilment,  at  least  in  the  lands  where  American  relief  work  is 
going  on.  The  people's  appreciation  of  what  is  being  done  for 
them  is  vividly  described  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Irenes,  recently  returned 
to  this  country  after  eighteen  months'  experience  as  the  head 
of  the  children's  relief  in  southern  Austria,  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Jugo-Sla\'ia.  The  doctor  says  that 
when  a  car  flying  the  American  flag  passed  through  the  famine 
districts,  hats  came  off  and  on  all  sides  were  cries  for  God's  bless- 
ing. The  children  would  yell  and  scream  and  swarm  over  the 
auto,  striving  to  kiss  "Onkel  Sami's"  hand.  Thej'  would  throw 
flowers  in  the  Americans'  path  and  sing  songs  for  them  to  show 
their  appreciation.  Dr.  Irones  also  described  the  famine  condi- 
tions as  he  had  observed  them  in  the  areas  where  children  are 
slowly  dying  of  hunger  and  disease  due  to  malnutrition.  He  has 
traveled  over  most  of  this  territory  and  has  seen  the  situation 
at  its  worst.  "I  have  seen  things  that  even  Herbert  Hoover 
does  not  know  exists,"  he  said,  and  he  went  on  to  describe  some 
of  them  to  Winfield  Barkley,  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 
In  the  doctor's  own  words: 

"There  is  actual  starvation,  and  conditions  are  almost  beyond 
belief. 

I  "A  kiddie  is  a  kiddie  wherever  he  is — and  I  have  seen  them 
die  like  flies  when  the  first  frost  comes.  There  isn't  an  American 
heart  or  an  American  dollar  which  could  withstand  the  sights 
with  which  we  were  in  daily  contact.  America  alone  must  be 
the  salvation  of  future  generations. 

"The  curse  of  Central  Europe  is  self-determination.  One 
administration  follows  another,  the  government  changes  almost 
daily,  and  chaos  exists.  It  is  the  aftermath  of  hell,  a  place 
which  the  devil  has  deserted  as  unfit  for  further  tenancy,  and 
little  children,  millions  of  them,  are  crjing  aloud  in  this  No 
Man's  Land — America  must  hear  and  answer  this  cry,  for  it  is 
the  only  country  that  can  save  them. 

"I  am  going  to  bring  down  some  pictures  I  took.     I  can  show 


you  a  boy  fourteen  standing  alongside  another  six.  and  the  six- 
5'ear-old  lad  is  the  taUer.  Years  of  malnutrition  and  starvation 
are  working  havoc  with  the  future  of  Europe, 

"A  great  number  show  the  bloated  pot-belly  of  malnutrition. 
This  is  due  to  the  inferior  food  upon  which  they  have  had  to 
subsist  since  the  war  began.  I  wish  some  of  the  hard-hearted 
people  on  this  side  would  have  to  eat  what  is  called  'manure- 
bread.'  Just  one  meal  would  make  them  loosen  their  piu-se- 
strings  for  this  most  worthy  cause. 

"'Manure-bread'  is  composed  of  about  3  per  cent,  wheat- 
flour,  as  much  corn-meal  as  the  people  can  get  hold  of,  to  which 
are  added  ground  corn-husks  and,  quite  often,  sawdust.  Such 
food  is  developing  a  race  of  dwarfs  and  idiots. 

"We  had  to  watch  the  children  or  they  would  carry  part  of 
their  meager  food  home  to  a  starving  mother  or  father.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground ;  not  even  a  crust  of  bread  is 
allowed  to  be  taken  away." 

Another  vivid  picture  of  children's  sufferings  in  the  famine 
districts  is  contained  in  a  recent  letter  wTitten  by  Miss  Gladys 
Vaughan,  formerly  an  American  Red-Cross  worker  in  Poland. 
She  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  country  last  summer  when 
the  Bolshe^^k  invasion  caused  much  of  the  Red-Cross  work 
to  be  discontinued.  Her  story  deals  particularly  with  the  800 
children  picked  up  here  and  there  and  brought  to  the  American 
Red-Cross  Orphanage  at  Bialystok.     We  read: 

For  these  children  there  was  no  solution  except  American 
relief.  They  came  from  the  eastern  district  of  Poland  around 
the  Hindenburg  line  where  the  devastation  was  greatest  and 
the  food  scarcest  and  the  outlook  the  most  hopeless.  Many 
of  them  were  living  in  the  old  dugouts  amid  the  most  fearful 
filth  and  squalor  and  disease  imaginable.  Six  years  of  warfare 
had  made  these  little  waifs  of  six  and  seven  years  appear  like 
httle  old,  wizened,  rickety,  sad-faced  brownies.  Over  their 
bodies  was  spread  the  brown  scaly  edema  of  starvation  with 
scabies  superimposed.  Many  of  them  had  a  white  fungusUke 
growth  on  their  heads  through  -which  their  few  thin  hairs  stuck 
up  like  the  beginnings  of  a  new  lawn.  Their  joints  actually 
cracked  when  they  walked — and  there  were  those,  alas,  that 
couldn't  walk.  I  remember  one  poor  boy  whose  face  and  feet 
had  been  frozen,  probably  several  times,  and  were  encrusted 
■wdth  running,  infected  bhsters.  He  was  the  thinnest  boy  I 
ever  saw,  and  at  first  we  had  to  be  very  careful  about  giving  him 
much  to  eat  at  a  time.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  mental  fog  at  first, 
too,  but  that  cleared  up  after  he  had  had  a  little  cai'e.  Food  had 
been  such  a  problem  to  them  all — we  had  children  who  had  fought 
each  other  constantly  for  food ,  and  their  ears  and  faces  and  bodies 
bore  the  marks  of  their  fighting.  You've  no  idea  what  food  means 
to  these  people  of  eastern  Poland.  For  instance,  one  of  the  boys, 
a  Uttle  feUow  of  about  six  years,  saw  a  dog  bury  a  bone  and 
straightway  went  and  dug  up  that  bone  for  himself.  Three 
other  children  feU  upon  him  to  get  that  bone,  and  a  general  scrap 
ensued.  Finally  they  cooperated  by  taking  turns  sticking  their 
fingers  down  in  the  marrow  and  Ucking  off!  Can  you  wonder 
that  the  average  American  garbage-can  is  a  heartbreak  in  itself? 

So  many  of  the  orphans  were  just  picked  up,  you  know,  and 
didn't  know  their  names,  so  we  called  them  "Jimmie"  and 
"Mary"  and  "Woodrow"  and  "Theodore,"  and  so  on.  One 
child  came  to  us  with  the  Polish  word  for  "nameless"  pinned  on 
him,  and  if  j^ou  ever  meet  a  "Mr.  John  Nameless"  in  America, 
please  ask  him  whence  he  came!  You  would  have  loved  little 
Angelina,  a  tinj^  dark-hau-ed  three-year-old,  so  bashful  at  first 
that  she  would  scarcely  look  at  you,  but  when  her  confidence 
was  won,  her  little  arms — weU,  they  were  just  like  our  Uttle  three- 
year-old  arms  here  at  home.  Those  little  arms  of  "No.  624," 
too  (I  never  did  learn  his  name),  he  would  kdss  and  hug  me  when 
I  stopt  for  a  moment  at  his  bedside  in  the  hospital,  and  he'd  say 
some  sweet  thing  in  Polish  that  I  understood  perfectly.  Peter, 
or  rather  "Piotr,"  was  a  little  red-headed  Jew  who  waxed  fat 
and  acquired  a  powerful  solemnity  in  the  nursery.  He  learned  to 
give  a  Polish  salute,  and  thus  gravely  greeted  aU  "  Amerj'kanskis." 

My  httle  Dream  Children  will  always  have  their  dreams,  too 
— horrible  ones.  Two  Uttle  PoUsh  brothers,  named  BrabansM, 
came  walking  in  one  day.  The  older  one,  about  twelve,  ex- 
plained that  they  had  come  from  Wilno,  that  then-  father  had 
been  killed,  their  mother  was  working,  but  there  were  two 
younger  children  and  there  wasn't  enough  food  to  go  around. 
A  guard  at  the  station  in  Wilno  had  told  them  about  the  or- 
phanage in  Bialystok  and  had  helped  them  beat  their  way,  and 
would  we  please  take  them  in?  What  do  you  think  of  that 
for  unselfishness?  Do  you  wonder  that  every  worker  who  has 
been  over  wants  to  go  back?  The  call  of  those  children  is 
irresistible,  and  I  seem  to  see  a  never-ending  multitude)  of  little 
arms  stretched  toward  us — the  arms  of  our  real  Dream  Children 
of  Poland. 
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[DNIGHT!  From  the  lofty  ceiling  of  a  palace  in 
France  drops  the  mysterious  Time-Ball.  The  revel- 
ers thrill  to  a  sudden  stop  as  a  tall,  prophetic  figure 
raises  a  gleaming  scythe.  Through  the  halls  of  mirth  rings 
the  voice  of  Father  Ywao^—^'' Remove  the  masks!" 

Two  hundred  years  ago!  Yet  in  countless  cities  of  today, 
men  set  their  watches  by  the  drop  of  the  Time-Bali. 

Two  hundred  years!  Yet  kindly,  tireless  Father  Time  still 
has  the  call;  still  stands  forth,  as  Shakespeare  hailed  him, 
*'  7  'he  king  of  men  ! ' ' 

And  the  dominating  figure  of  that  midnight  carnival  is  the 
one  outstanding  personality  in  the  watchmaking  world  to- 
day, the  distinguished  trade-mark  of  that  long  and  nohle 
line  of  timekeeping  masterpieces— 
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FI^DING   $50   WORTH    OF   POLITENESS 
IN    CHICAGO 


Ti 


*'  •— — MIE  POINT  IS  THIS."  a  rrpresontative  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  exjijained  to  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart,  the  novoIis4.  "You  simply  take  this  card 
and  give  it  to  the  poHtest  person  you  meet  this  morning." 
The  eard  represented  SoO  in  real  money  which  the  Chicago 
daily  was  prepared  to  expend  to  find  and  encourage  politeness 
in  its  home  town  on  that  particular  morning.  ^Irs.  Hinehart, 
who  tells  the  story,  admits  that  she  Telt  some  uneasiness  in 
the  unconventional  prospect,  but  the  idea  int<>rested  her.  "The 
jHiliti'st  person?"  sh^  ruminates,  in  an  article  labeled  "IMy 
First  Newspaper  Assignnu-nt."  lately  i)ublished  by  The  Tribune. 
"That  meant  the  kindest  person,  lor  behind  all  real  courtesy 
is  kindliness.  lint  just  to  go  out  on  the  str(>et  and  throw  my- 
self on  the  mWcy  of  strangers  seemed  a  bit  difiicult."  How- 
ever, witli  some  assistance,  she  started  out,  and  tuz-ned  up  so 
much  kindliness  in  the  course  of  one  morning  that  she  only 
regretted  she  had  not  fifty  .?,jO  bills  to  distribute  among  her 
fellow  citizens.  Slie  finishe^d  by  trying  out  the  city  editor  of 
the  paper  which  had  employed  her,  and  he  measured  up  to 
his  own  test  in  a  way  which  inspired  her  to  call  him  the  politest 
man  she  met  that  daj'.  Her  adventure  with  the  unsuspecting 
editor  is  one  of  the  most  human  of  the  lot,  altho  she  discovered 
not  a  little  assorted  human  nature  in  the  course  of  her  explora- 
tion.    She  begins  by  telling  "how  she  went  about  it": 

It  appeared  that  we  went  about  it  with  a  gentleman  carrying 
a  valise  holding  a  camera.  Just  at  first  the  fact  that  this  cam- 
era was  dogging  my  footsteps  made  me  self-conscious.  After- 
ward I  found  it  gave  me  courage.  I  wonld  not,  for  instance, 
have  found  West  Madison  Street  so  easily  without  it,  or  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  the  pawnbroker,  or  the  hash-house,  the  shooting- 
gallery,  or  the  Bible  Rescue  Home. 

I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  region  of  tips^  and  courtesy  for 
business  purposes.  Real  politeness  must  be  without  thought 
of  reward.  Because  my  experience  was  one  of  the  most  up- 
lifting I  have  had  in  years,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  record  it 
at  length,  altho  it  takes  my  entire  time  between  trains. 

1  started  very  modestly  with ,  the  elevator-starter  in  the 
Monroe  Building  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  asked  him  for  a 
lictitious  person  named  Wurlitzer.  He  was  exceedingly  polite 
and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  disappointed  man  because 
he  had  no  Wurlitzers.  He  had  other  W's,  but  no  Wlirlitzers, 
so  we  bowed  to  each  other  and  departed. 

But  I  felt  that  there  was  no  drama  in  this,  and  for  a  time 
I  lost  an  Airedale  dog.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  alleys 
were  sorry  they  had  seen  no  Airedale  dog.  They  looked  around 
and  called  to  each  other: 

"Hey,  Jim,  seen  an  Airedale  dog  around?" 

They  even  looked  around  themselves  and  -  suggested  adver- 
tising or  the  police.  But  they  were  too  numerous  for  my  card. 
I  thought  of  limping,  of  feeling  ill.  I  could  have  limped  easily, 
l)ecause  my  feet  were  about  frozen.  But  I  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  playing  the  game  quite  fairly. 

I  could,  however,  be  in  financial  straits. 

By  and  by,  having  met  with  most  distinguished  courtesy 
from  street-car  conductors,  camera-men,  and  from  small  boys 
of  whom  I  continued  to  inquire  for  my  dog,  I  reached  West 
Madison  Street.  Here,  I  thought,  is  a  different  neighborhood 
from  the  Boulevard  and  the  great  business  streets.  We  will 
see  how  much  politeness  depends  on  what  people  are  and  not 
what  they  have.  And  it  was  here  that  I  finally  left  my  little 
card. 

First  of  all,  seeking  adventure  and  incidentally  hoping  to 
get  warm  again.  I  wandered  into  a  shooting-gallery.  I  explained 
that  I  had  a  little  time  and  just  thought  I'd  see  if  I'd  forgotten 
how  to  shoot.  It  happened  that  I  had,  pretty  much,  but  the 
keeper  of  that  gallery  cheered  me  up. 

He  said  I  did  very  well.  He  said  that  the  pipes  were  small 
and  that  the  birds  did  go  very  fast.  And  he  filled  my  gun 
like  a  Chesterfield  and  he  took  out  the  spent  cartridges,  not  as 
one  who  serves  for  pay,  but  because  he  likes  to  serve. 

"Heavens!"  I  muttered.  "He'll  have  to  have  it.  and  I  have 
hardly  started." 

I  restrained  my  impidse,  however,  and  went  out  to  where 
the  photographer  was  lurking  around  the  corner  in  the  cold 
wind. 

"They're  all  good,"  I  said  despondently.  "I  ought  to  find 
something  disagreeable  for  a  relief,  if  I'm  to  write  this  story. 
Do  you  know  where  there's  a  pawnbroker?" 
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He  glanced  altout. 

"  Ijook  for  three  balls  hanging  over  a  shop,"  he  said.  "There's 
one  over  there." 

So  I  left  him  again,  patiently  lurking,  and  went  into  a  Mr. 
Rosenthal's  pawnshop  where  that  gentleman  hiniself  stood 
behind  the  counter. 

Now  (>verybody  knows  what  pawnbrokers  are.  They  are 
hard-hearted  people  who  batten — what<'ver  that  may  mean — 
on  the  misfortunes  of  others  aiul  turn  a  cold  and  fishy  eye  on 
all  prospects.     Not  so  Mr.   Rosenthal. 

He  took  my  diamond  cluster  ring  to  the  door  and  examined 
it  under  a  glass,  and  then  he  turned,  and  this  amazing  person 
spoke  as  follows: 

"1  think,  lady,  you'll  do  l)ett(>r  with  thjit  ring  on  the  west 
side.     How  much  do  vou  want?" 

"All  1  can  g(>t,"  1  said. 

He  passed  it  back  to  me  courteously. 

"You  try  the  west  side,"  he  repeated.  "You  can  get  more 
than  1  can  give  you.      It's  a  fine  ring." 

He  opened  the  door  and  bowed  me  out.  I  had  hard  work 
not  to  turn  around  and  offer  iiim  my  ])oliteness  card,  but  1 
could  not.     He  had  done  a  fine  thing  and  I  would  not  spoil  it. 

So  with  the  camera  still  in  its  valise  and  its  chilled  owner 
beside  me,  1  started  once  more  on  my  quest.  With  all  of 
Chicago  bowing  and  saying  virtually.  "After  you,  my  dear 
Alphonse,"  it  was  going  to  be  hard  to  end  it.  1  could  have 
used  twenty  cards,  and  if  my  feet  were  cold  my  heart  was 
warm. 

"I  think,"  I  said  to  the  photographer,  "I'll  go  in  and  eat 
at  one  of  these  places."  I  stopt  in  front  of  a  sign  which  adver- 
tised a  full  meal  for  a  quarter.  "Are  you  hungry?"  I  asked 
the  photographer. 

"No,"  he  said  firmly. 

"Well,  1  am.  And  I'm  cold,  too.  And  anyhow,  I've  always 
wanted  to  see  the  inside  of  a  place  like  this." 

The  restaurant  was  a  wonderful  place,  in  Mrs.  Rinehart's 
eyes,  with  a  long  counter  and  bare  tables,  and  huge  cups  with- 
out handles,  so  that  it  took  both  hands  to  lift  them.  The 
orders  were  shouted  in  strange  terms  to  a  man  in  the  n^ar  and 
he  repeated  therh  "in  the  voice  of  a  train-starter  to  some  mys- 
terious region  beyond."  But  there  was  tragedy  there,  too,  for 
a  hungry  man  stood  outside  and  stared  in  and  then  passed  on. 
Then,  says  the  writer: 

We  wandered  down  the  street  and  I  saw  a  Bible  Rescue  Home, 
a  shabby  place  filled  with  men  gathered  about  a  great  stove. 
Now,  1  thought,  I  ere  are  men,  many  of  them  who  have  a  reason 
for  being  at  war  against  society.  They  are  the  unemployed, 
the  drifters.  If  I  find  politeness  here,  it  is  because  there  are 
some  things  that  survive  in  the  human  heart  through  all  the 
storm  and  stress  of  the  fight  for  life. 

And  I  found  it.  I  was  courteously  informed  that  the  janitor 
was  in  charge,  and  he  was  found  for  me.  I  invented  a  hypo- 
thetical missing  man.  1  named  him.  To  find  that  name  surely 
meant  nothing  to  that  man,  and  only  a  man's  need  counted. 
In  the  morning,  when  there  were  funds  in  this  Rescue  Home, 
all  who  applied  got  bread  and  hot  coffee  free  of  charge. 

At  night  there  was  soup  also  given  away.  The  janitor  was 
a  small,  fair  man  and  very  earnest.  He  was  making  the  eve- 
ning soup  on  a  stove  behind  a  partition,  and  he  showed  me  how 
it  was'  done.  He  apologized  for  having  no  kettles,  but  said 
they  hoped  to  get  one,  and  now  they  were  using  a  galvanized 
iron  pail. 

His  courtesy  was  beautiful.  This  was  his  work  and  his  life. 
He  asked  for  nothing  save  that  there  b(>  coal  for  the  stove 
and  soup  for  the  kettle. 

"It  is  for  the  love  of  God,"  he  said  simply. 

In  the  end  I  went  back,  and  Emil  Theodore  Sitzenfeil  received 
the  card,  and  one  camera  came  out  of  tl  e  valise  and  the  photog- 
rapher ceased  to  be  a  shadow  lurking  around  windy  corners  and 
became  a  person  who  said: 

"Now,  a  nice  little  smile,  please,  and  shove  up  your  hat  a  bit.". 

But  everything  should  have  an  unexpected  twist  at  the  end, 
and  I  had  one  in  mind.  I  did  not  tell  Emil  my  errand  or  about 
the  ticket.  I  left  him  making  his  soup  again  in  the  house 
where  only  a  man's  need  counted,  and  went  on.  Back  at  ti  e 
Tribune  office  was  that  city  editor  who  had  sent  me  his  little 
card  and  my  only  newspaper  assignment,  and  he  had  never 
seen  me  nor  I  him,  but  I  had  been  working  for  him  all  morn- 
ing, and  the  thought  had  come  to  me  to  see  if  The  Tribune 
practised  what  it  preached.  It  was  trying  to  teach  a  city  polite- 
ness.    Was  it  polite? 

So,  little  card  in  my  muff,  I  approached  the  city  editor's  desk. 

"May  I  speak  to  you?"  I  asked.  "I  am  anxiou'^to  do  soiftc 
reporting  for  The  Tribune."  - 
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He  got  up  very  politely  and  motioned  me  to  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,  please,"  he  said.     "You' said  reporting?" 

"Yes.     I  have  had  no  experience,  but  1  am  sure  1  can  write." 

"I  see."  He  looked  away  for  a  moment  toward  his  crowded 
desk.     "Just  what  sort  of  writing  are  you  anxious  to  do?" 

Bless  the  man!  All  the  distractions  of  a  city -editor's  job  on 
a  great  newspaper,  and  he  could  take  the  time  to  be  polite  and 
even  try  to  look  interested. 

"I — I  thought  of  feature  things,"  1  ventured.  "Do  they  pay 
well?" 

He  told  me.  He  was  still  telling  me  wheji  I  drew  my  little 
card  from  my  muff  and  laid  it  in  front  of  him, 

"I  suppose  you  won't  take  it,"  I  said,  "but  it  ought  to  be 
yours.     You  are  the  politest  man  I've  met  to-day." 

lie  won't  want  to  publish  this,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  story 
1  should  like  to  publish  under  a  photograph  of  his  face  as  ho 
looked  at  the  card  and  then  at  me. 

So  in  a  way  my  day  has  been  a  failure.  Who  can  pick  out 
])olitene.-5s  when  all  are  polite?  When  the  pawnbroker  tells  me 
where  I  can  get  more  money,  and  Emil  lives  his  selfless  life, 
and  even  the  czar  of  the  newspaper  office,  the  city  editor,  takes 
a  little  time  to  talk  to  that  bane  of  his  existence,  the  person 
who  wants  to  wTite? 

For  this  story  is  true  in  every  detail.  Perhaps  we  are  better 
than  we  think  we  are,  and  kinder. 


AN   ENGLISH    NOVELIST  ON    SOME   MID- 
WESTERN  HUSTLE   AND   NOISE 

WL.  GEORGE  FOUND  CHICAGO  a  lively  and  be- 
wildering place  where  everybody  wants  something 
-  with  intensity  and  singleness  of  purpose  and  is  going 
after  it  pell-mell.  The  English  writer  was  reasonably  well 
"city-broke"  before  going  to  Chicago.  He  had  seen  traffic  in 
Piccadilly  Circus  and  on  the  Boulevard  IMontmartre,  and  he  had 
also  viewed  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  but  he  says:  "I  had  still 
to  realize  the  impact  upon  the  human  ear  of  two  lines  of  trolley- 
cars  running  over  cobbles  on  wheels  that  are  never  oiled;  this, 
combined  with  several  hundreds  of  motor-vehicles  with  their 
throttles  open;  this  combined  with  a  double  line  of  elevated  rail- 
ways whose  couplings  are  never  oiled;  and  this  combined  with  a 
j)oliceman  who  acts  as  master  of  the  revels  by  means  of  a  whistle." 
The  policeman  with  his  whistle  dazed  him  until  he  rea.soned  out 
the  phenomenon.  In  London,  IVIr.  George  tells  xis,  the  police- 
man puts  up  a  languid  hand  and  is  obeyed;  in  New  York  he  puts 
up  a  hand,  asks  the  traffic  to  halt,  and  is  often  obeyed;  but  in 
Chicago  the  people  will  not  obey  imless  dominated,  and  for 
dominating  purposes  the  whistle  has  been  found  superior  to  the 
mere  word  of  command.  In  Chicago  the  English  novelist  saw 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  West  raised  to  the  nth  power.  "The 
whole  Middle  West  is  Chicagoan,"  he  saj's,  an  optimistic  land  of 
vast  energy,  restless  activity,  self-conscious,  possest  of  boundless 
confidence  in  itself,  prideful  over  its  past  achievements  and  with 
a  sublime  faith  in  its  future.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
Chicago  spoke  of  a  certain  part  of  its  university  as  "a  quad- 
rangle" when  only  two  sides  of  it  were  built.  As  Mr.  George 
sees  it,  the  Chicagoan  apparently  feels  that  "well  begun"  in 
C'hicago  is  not  only  "half  done,"  but  teetotally  finished.  The 
unbridled  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Middle- Westerner  devotes 
himself  to  his  work  was  an  unending  source  of  wonder  to  the 
Englishman.  In  Tulsa,  he  says,  the  cars  ran  empty  at  8:30  a.m. 
because  by  that  hour  everybody  who  was  going  to  work  that  day 
was  already  hard  at  it.  And  in  Chicago  he  watched  a  big 
business  building  opposite  his  hotel  where  many  offices  were 
still  open  at  9  p.m.  and  also  at  10.  At  11:35  there  were  three 
offices  just  ready  to  break  into  the  next  day,  which  operation  he 
did  not  stay  up  any  longer  to  witness,  however.  "In  Chicago 
work  is  dramatic,"  he  says.  And  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Chicagoan  does  things  Mr.  George  believes  he  saw  exprest  on  a 
I)icture  post-card  in  these  words,  "Experience  is  a  dead  loss  if 
you  can't  sell  it  for  more  than  it  cost  you."  Maybe  this  senti- 
ment would  shock  some  gentle  souls,  the  writer  says,  but  it  didn't 
shock  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  professes  to  hke  it,  the  ex- 
tremism of  it,  the  massiveness  of  the  place  where  it  circulates, 
"the  colossal  lines  of  its  point  of  view,  its  religion  of  utility,  its 


gospel  of  fitness."  Coming  down  to  more  concrete  things,  Mr. 
George  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  manufacturing 
plants  of  America  that  human  vigor  expresses  itself  best.  In  an 
article  in  Harper's  Magazine  (New  York),  telling  of  his  Middle- 
Western  experiences,  the  novelist  describes  some  of  the  fac- 
tories he  has  visited,  including  a  packing-house.     He  writes: 

To  watch  an  animal  from  the  pen  to  the  tin  is  an  extraordinary 
experience.  You  see  it  killed;  it  falls;  a  conveyer  carries  it  away. 
It  is  flayed  while  you  wait.  It  disappears.  Then,  suddenly,  it 
is  an  open  carcass;  it  passes  the  veterinary;  in  a  few  seconds  it  is 
cut  up,  and  hurriedly  you  follow  the  dwindling  carcass  that  is  no 
longer  an  ox,  but  fragments  of  meat;  you  see  the  meat  shredded; 
in  another  room  the  manicured  girls  are  filling  the  shreds  into 
tins,  and  the  tin  is  closed  and  laljcled.  The  tiling  that  astounds 
is  the  quiet  officialdom  of  this  murder,  it  is  as  if  notliing  had 
happened.  Death  is  so  swift,  the  evidence  of  tragedy  so  soon 
gone,  that  one  feels  no  shock  that  flesh  loses  its  character.  Cattle 
are  being  handled  like  brass,  so  swiftly  that  life  becomes  merely 
a  raw  material.  That  is  Chicago.  A  superior  force,  which  is 
called  organized  industry,  has  cut  up  the  cattle  on  a  traveling 
belt  and  carried  them  away.  For  a  moment  I  have  a  vision  of 
Chicago,  carried  away  on  its  own  traveling  belt.  Carried  away 
.  .  .  where  to? 

I  did  not  have  so  strong  an  impression  of  the  steel-rolling  miUs^ 
no  doubt  because  I  know  something  aliout  metals  and  know 
nothing  about  cattle.  Rolling-mills  are  familiar  with  their 
clank,  their  dust,  and  all  that.  It  was  at  Minneapolis,  at  the 
Washburn-Crosby  Mills,  that  I  rediscovered  the  magnificence 
of  the  Middle  West.  Here  again  is  the  immense  swiftness  of 
modern  industry,  not  bloody  this  time,  but  dainty.  The  flour- 
mills  are  like  drawing-rooms,  lightly  powdered  as  befits.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  a  factory  with  parquet  floors. 
There  is  a  fascination  in  these  things,  the  fascination  of  uniform 
movement.  You  watch  the  grain  from  the  elevator  on  to  the 
belt,  then  to  the  grinder,  to  the  shaking-sieves,  to  the  tests  whicli 
exhibit  purity,  to  the  hoppers ;.  which  humanly  discharge  just  as 
much  as  the  sack  will  hold.  The  sack  falls  into  a  truck,  and  it  is 
gone.  There  is  something  lovely  in  these  great  works;  they  are 
deserts,  void  of  men.  Nothing  is  handled  that  can  possibly  he 
seized  by  fingers  of  steel.  There  is  solitude  and  activity;  there 
is  nothing  there  save  iron  and  lumber,  in  the  midst  of  which  sits 
some  secret,  invisible  soul.  Somehow  I  feel  that  in  these  great 
plants  1  see  before  me  the  future  of  the  world,  a  world  where  the 
machine  will  be  a  servant  shepherded  by  new  men  and  women,  in 
raiment  which  they  no  longer  need  to  soil,  and  who  will  with 
polished  finger-nails  touch  buttons  that  convey  intelligent 
messages. 

The  great  plants  of  the  Middle  West  seem  to  me  to  sublimate 
human  intelligence  and  to  promise  a  time  when  mankind  will 
be  free  from  sweat ;  the  curse  of  Adam  may  yet  be  lifted  by 
Chicago.  In  so  doing  the  Middle  West  is  doing  something  else: 
it  is  creating  l>eauty.  I  .say  this  realizing  the  contempt  that 
may  fall  upon  this  opinion  from  academic  quarters.  There  is 
beauty  elsewhere  than  in  lace;  there  is  a  rugged  beauty,  and  there 
is  a  beauty  of  supremo  utility.  These  great  factories  are  worthy 
exponents  of  the  forgotten  William  Moms;  there  everything  is 
useful,  and  it  is  not  excessive  to  say  that  everything  is  beautiful 
because  everything  is  strongl  Naturally  the  strong  are  not 
also  the  subtle;  with  strength  goes  a  certain  crudity  of  expression 
and  of  thought.  I  do  not  refuse  to  see  the  almost  comic  contrast 
between  a  great  plant  and  the  mottoes  in  its  showToom.  Here 
are  two:  "Never  put  off  tiM  to-morrow^  what  you  can  do  to- 
day." There  is  something  a  little  obvious  in  that,  and  mis- 
chievous Europeanism  induces  me  to  retort,  "Never  do  to-day 
what  you  can  do  to-morrow;  you  may  never  have  to  do  it  at  all." 
Again,  there  is  vulgarity  in  this  other  motto:  "  Be  like  a  postage- 
stamp.  Stick  till  you  get  there."  But  Talleyrand  was  right  in 
saying  that  you  can  not  make  omelets  without  breaking  eggs. 
The  IMiddle  West  can  not  lie  expected  to  prepare  the  omelet 
of  the  future  without  making  a  mess  of  the  eggs  of  the  skylark 
and  the  dove.  But  it  can  be  trusted  with  those  of  the  American 
eagle. 

The  Middle  West,  I  repeat  it,  is  doing  beautiful  things.  It  has 
even  produced  a  great  work  of  art — the  grain  elevator.  Stop 
for  a  moment  outside  the  mill  of  Pillsbury,  or  Washburn-Crosby, 
in  Minneapolis,  and  consider  the  lofty  towers  of  these  elevators, 
their  rounded  magnificence,  maiTod  by  no  fanciful  nonsense 
such  as  pediments  or  porticoes  or  garlands,  or  such-like  Renais- 
sance futility;  consider  the  purity  of  the  lines  rising  sheer;  the 
elevator  is  like  a  turreted  castle,  spectral  white,  and  as  free  from 
excrescences  as  the  phrase  of  a  great  prose-writer  from  useless 
words.  The  towers  cluster  under  their  cubic  tops,  dignified  and 
serene.  I  have  seen  the  cathedrals  of  America  and  her  grain- 
elevators.  I  have  seen  nothing  nobler  than  these  factories  of 
the  moon. 
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\A  More  Responsible  Tire  Service 


P  ALL  of  a  sudden,  thought- 
XjL  ful  motorists  have  gone 
cold  on  tire-selling  schemes 
and  tryouts. 

These  are  times  when  they 
are  looking  for  a  tire  that 
will  lower  their  tire  cost — 
that  will  deliver  economy, tire 
after  tire  and  keep  on  deliver- 
ing it  year  in  and  year  out. 

*  *         * 

And  they  are  expecting 
more  of  dealers. 

They  are  taking  their  bus- 
iness to  the  man  who  under- 
stands their  tire  problems, 
and  who  sells  the  kind  of 
tires  that  will  solve  these 
problems. 

Now,  a  careful  buyer  is 
quick  to  see  that  the  dealer 
who  carries  a  mixture  of  tires 
cannot  be  expected  to  speak 
with  conviction  or  authority 
about  any  one  of  them.  His 
loyalty  is  divided.  His  re- 
sponsibility not  yet  fixed. 

*  *         * 

The  merchant  who  carries 
one  full  complete  line  of  tires 
is  a  man  who  proves  to  his 
community  that  he  believes 
in  his  goods. 


How  Can  You  Get  It 


THE  U.  S.  CHAIN  TREAD 

One  of  the  few  tires  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
they  deUver  economy  year  in  and  year  out  and 
tire  after  tire.  The  U.  S.  guarantee  is  for  the  life  of 
the  tire  and  not  for  any  limited  number  of  miles. 

The  U.  S.  Chain  Tread  gives  sufficient  traction 
on  all  ordinary  road  surfaces.  It  is  probably  the 
handsomest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  popular 
of  the  whole  U.  S.  IFabric  Tire  line. 


He  is  the  real  tire  author- 
ity y  who  invites  public  confi- 
dence, because  he  is  thinking 
always  of  each  individual 
car  owner's  interest  —  not 
of  some  part  of  his  stock 
that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of. 


These  men  are  the  pio- 
neers of  the  new  order  in 
the  retail  tire  business.  It  is 
for  them  that  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  cre- 
ated a  complete  Itfie  of  tires 
on  which  they  can  stake 
their  reputation  —  concen- 
trating their  efforts  to  the 
great  advantage  of  every- 
body. 

♦         «         « 

The  real  tire  merchant 
knows  that  the  complete 
concentrated  line  of  tires  is 
his  one  sure  protection 
against  loading  up  with  a 
multiplicity  of  brands  and 
the  dangers  of  over-stocking. 

For  the  first  time,  he  finds 
his  stock  investment  down 
to  a  safe  and  reasonable 
basis.  He  now  has  a  stock 
that  can  be  moved  quickly, 
and  his  customers  are  always 
sure  of  a  fresh  and  current 
supply  of  tires. 

These  are  the  tire  mer- 
chants who  are  thinking  of 
your  interest  first.  Think 
of  them  when  it  comes  to 
your  tires. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  m  Rubber  Company 


Fifty  -  three 
1       Factories 


The  Oldest  and  Largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty -five  Branches 


to 
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MOUTH,  nose,  throat,  kept  c/ean 
with  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic,  will 
give  "flu"  germs  no  encouragement — no 
favorable  lurking-places. 

Twice   a  day  at    least,    morning   and 
night,    spray    nose   and   throat   with    it. 
When  everybody's  coughing,  use  it  be- 
fore going  out — after  coming  in.     Send 
the  children  off  to  school  with  this  pro- 
tection.    They  like  the  clean,  stimulating 
feeling  it  leaves  in  the  mouth — the  feel- 
ing that  tells  you  K/enzo  is  at  work. 

Get  a  bottle  today  and  use   it  regu- 
larly— for  health,   comfort,  protection. 
N.B. — To    keep   your    teeth    and 
gums  in  perfect  health,    use   Klenzo 
Liquid   Antiseptic   as  a  mouth-wash, 
after  thorough  brushing  with  Klenzo 
Dental   Cream — the  white   dentifrice 
that  keeps  teeth  white. 

Remember  to  ask  for  Klenzo  only 
at  a  Rexall  Store — it' s  obtainable  no- 
where else. 


Tht 


Sfacggg. 


Stor€$ 


are  an  organization  of  10,000  progressive  retail  drug  stores,  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  united  for  a  world-wide  service. 


UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 
Toronto  Liverpool 


ParJi 


LIQUID 
'ANTISEPTIC 

15^ 


In  Canada,  35  Cents 
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BUSINESS,  PLAIN,  MIXED,  AND  WITH 
FOREIGN   FLAVORS 

MIXING  "EATS"  WITH  BUSINESS  is  charac-ter- 
istieally  American  and  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
man  of  affairs  in  our  happy  land  differs  from  his 
European  brother.  The  foreign  business  man  can't  do  two  things 
at  once,  it  seems,  especially  if  one  of  them  be  eating.  Salesmen 
returning  from  abroad  for  the  first  time  often  tell  of  how  they 
"got  in  bad"  -R-ith  their  customers  by  attempting  to  talk  busi- 
ness during  luncheon  or  dinner.  The  European's  attitude  in 
this  matter  furnishes  a  sort  of  index  to  his  whole  scheme  of  doing 
things.  His  is  not  a  haphazard,  happy-go-lucky  system.  The 
verb  "to  plunge"  isn't  in  his  vocabulary.  He  would  almost  as 
soon  think  of  suggesting  a  new  "WTiukle  in  the  orbital  movements 
of  the  planets  as  to  consider  a  change  in  the  ancient  system  by 
which  he  conducts  his  business.  The  American,  on  the  other 
hand,  loves  to  de\'ise  methods  never  heard  of  before.  He 
seldom  thinks  his  problems  through,  but  jumps  at  conclusions 
and  plunges  ahead,  trusting  to  luck  and  his  own  ingenuity  to 
keep  him  off  the  rocks.  If  he  becomes  a  millionaire,  that  is 
proof  to  him  of  the  excellence  of  his  methods.  If  he  goes  broke, 
he  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  is"  playing  in  bad 
luck,  and  that,  in  any  event,  most  people  fail  in  business  a 
few  times.  All  of  these  things  are  brought  out  by  Dwight  T. 
Farnham  in  an  article  in  Administration  (New  York),  in  which 
the  writer  shows  that  the  differences  between  American  and 
European  business  methods  are  found  not  only  in  planning  and 
execution  but  extend  to  the  language  used  in  business  trans- 
actions, hours  of  work,  and  office  procedure.  For  instance, 
he  tells  us  that  to  the  Briton  the  American's  careless  use  of 
language,  his  slang  and  stock  phrases,  are  a  constant  source  of 
bewilderment.     We  read: 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  executive  made  a  trip  into  Canada 
to  renew  some  important  agency  contracts.  Two  days  later 
he  returned  sweating  blood  and  -piping  his  brow  at  the  nearness 
with  which  disaster  had  overtaken  him. 

"I  thought  I'd  throw  a  scare  into  them  at  the  start  by  telling 
them  aU  the  rotten  things  they'd  done  to  us  this  last  year  and 
then  make  a  grab  for  better  terms  before  they  came  to.     But 

I'm  d if  they  didn't  think  we  wanted  to  quit  doing  business 

with  them,  and  it  took  me  two  days  to  bind  up  their  wounds  and 
get  'em  where  we  had  'em  before." 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  European  business  man 
lays  his  plans  and  the  deadly  earnestness  with  which  he  con- 
centrates on  his  business  problems  are  Ulustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing incident: 

Last  fall  I  traveled  from  Manchester  to  London  on  a  luncheon- 
train.  The  journey  took  about  three  hours,  and  during  that 
time  the  men  who  occupied  the  table  across  the  car  from  me 
were  preparing  for  certain  business  negotiations  to  take  place 
the  next  day.  They  first  "WTote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the 
points  they  wished  to  make.  Then  they  discust  these  points 
to  the  last  detail  and  made  notations  of  the  more  important. 
They  then  considered  what  the  other  parties  to  the  proposed 
deal  would  be  Ukely  to  say  and  devised  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  every  possible  move.  After  that  they  discust  the 
strategj'  of  the  thing — the  order  of  presentation  most  likely  to 
produce  the  effect  they  themselves  desired.  Next  they  re- 
viewed the  whole  thing ,  and  finally  the  man  who  was  to  be 
spokesman  gave  an  oral  rehearsal  of  what  he  was  going  to  say 
to  be  sure  that  he  was  letter-perfect  and  in  order  that  the  other 
men  might  criticize  him. 

I  have  prepared  for  a  good  many  business  deals,  but  I  have 
never  before  encountered  such  thorough  preparation  as  these 
men  went  through.  Under  the  circumstances,  failure  seemed 
almost  out  of  the  question. 

An  interesting  episode  of  this  trip  illustrates  another  char- 
acteristic of  European  business  Ufe.  About  an  hour  after  the 
consultation  began  the  train  passed  through  the  most  beautiful 
section  of  the  Peak  district.  Instead  of  casting  an  eye  out  of  the 
window  now  and  then  and  interpolating  an  occasional  remark 
about  the  scenery  into  the  business  conversation — which  would 
have  resulted  neither  in  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  rocky  glens  nor 
of  complete  attention  to  the  business  in  hand — one  of  the 
EngUshmen  said,  "Suppose  we  look  out  of  the  window  for  a 
few  minutes." 


They  were  silent  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  after  their  rest 
period  they  gave  their  work  their  undivided  consideration. 

It  seems  that  this  ability  to  concentrate  and  work  intensely 
when  they  do  work  achieves  results  for  the  Britons.  We  may 
laugh  at  their  office  hours — 10  to  1  and  2:30  to  4:30  or  5 — and 
their  week-ends  in  the  country  and  their  afternoon  teas,  suggests 
Mr.  Farnham,  but  he  questions  if  the  English  business  man  does 
not  accomplish  more  than  the  American.  "Americans  have 
not  yet  learned  to  specialize  in  the  employment  of  time,"  we  are 
told.  As  for  the  week-ends  in  the  country,  the  Briton  uses 
that  time,  not  for  hectic  entertainment,  but  for  clear  thinking 
about  his  affairs,  free  from  interruption. 

Switching  from  the  Briton  to  ihe  German,  the  writer  discust 
the  personal  efficiency  of  the  average  German  business  executive, 
the  Herr  Direktor,  and  the  clocklike  precision  of  the  Teutonic 
system.  He  gives  an  example  in  Herr  Direktor  Hirschberg,  of 
the  Allgemeine  Elektricitilts  Gesellsehaft,  a  most  exclusive 
gentleman  whom  one  may  see  only  on  appointment  and  after 
the  presentation  of  eminent  credentials.  All  his  work  is  done 
through  lieutenants,  who  keep  the  Herr  Direktor  at  his  big 
desk  in  a  room  thirty  feet  square  thoroughly  informed  of 
their  doings  by  an  elaborate  system  of  reports.  Mr.  Farnham 
continues: 

The  perusal  of  these  reports  requires  concentrated  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Herr  Direktor  that  the  most  advantageous 
decision  may  be  reached.  This  jneans  no  interruptions.  When 
he  desires  isolation  Herr  Hirschberg  touches  a  single  button, 
and  presto,  all  doors  are  automatically  locked,  and  lest  some 
incautious  neophyte  might  rattle  a  door-handle  or  turn  in  a 
phone  call,  a  red  light  is  displayed  outside  each  door  and  on  the 
operator's  switchboard.  In  dire  disaster  or  a  momentous  crisis 
in  some  department,  it  is  possible  to  drop  a  ticket,  colored  in 
accordance  with  the  department  in  peril,  into  a  glass  box  near 
the  door.  This  informs  the  Direktor  that  his  attention  is  de- 
sired, altho  not  demanded,  upon  matters  pertaining  to  that 
department  and  allows  him  to  use  his  own  judgment  whether 
he  shall  remove  his  attention  from  the  business  in  which  he  is 
immersed. 

When  the  German  executive  gives  orders  to  his  subordinates, 
the  assistant  does  not  lean  against  the  wall,  or  puff  at  a  cigaret, 
or  .say  "Huh?"  when  the  director  gets  through.  He  doesn't 
even  say,  "Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  consider,  sir,  doing  it  in  this 
way  instead — ?"  The  subordinate,  even  should  he  be  of  very 
high  rank  himself,  stands  with  his  toes  out  and  his  heels  to- 
gether, with  an  invisible  ramrod  down  his  back  and  his  eyes  fixt 
on  his  chief's  face  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  in- 
telligent attention. 

When  the  chief's  orders  have  been  rapt  out — one  word  after 
another  like  bullets  from  an  automatic — he  says,  "Ja  wohl, 
Mein  Herr"  makes  a  quarter  turn  left,  and  marches  from  the 
room. 

After  one  has  seen  the  German  apprentice  schools,  with  every 
youngster  frozen  solid  to  attention,  one  knows  that  that  assistant 
went  out  and  split  up  the  chief's  orders  and  communicated  them 
to  seven  or  eight  of  his  subordinates,  who  stood  to  attention, 
and  after  in  turn  saying,  "Ja  wohl,  Mein  Herr,"  passed  on  the 
word  to  their  subordinates  until  almost  before  the  splash  made 
by  the  orders  of  the  big  chief  had  subsided  in  the  center  of  that 
great  lake  of  an  organization  the  httle  ripples  were  lapping  up 
on  the  distant  shores  and  things  were  being  done  without  ques- 
tion as  the  murmurs  of  "Ja  wohl,  Mein  Herr"  died  out  among 
the  far  boundaries  of  the  industry. 

Mihtary  discipline  is  great  stuff  for  getting  things  done,  but 
one  must  be  careful  what  kind  of  rock  one  heaves  if  one  is  the 
boss. 

Caution  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  French  business  meth- 
ods, Mr.  Farnham  tells  us.  Making  certainty  sure  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  obsession  with  the  Frenchman,  often  much  to  the 
irritation  of  the  headlong  and  impetuous  American  who  tries  to 
do  business  with  him.  We  are  told  of  one  disgusted  business 
man  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  vanished  red 
trousers  of  the  -poilu  had  been  converted  into  tape  to  confuse 
visiting  Americans.  The  most  shining  example  of  French  safe- 
guards, it  seems,  are  to  be  found  in  the  banks  of  the  country. 
The  elaborate  formalities  connected  with  the  opening  of  an 
account  in  a  French  bank  are  described  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  one  has  learned  to  pronounce  the  bank's  name 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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clearly  enough  so  that  the  taxi-driver  will 
take  one  there  instead  of  to  the  railroad 
station,  enter  the  marble  portals,  and  ac- 
cost any  of  the  elegant  bemedaled  func- 
tionaries who  gesticulate  in  the  shade  of  a 
magnificent  onyx  column. 

During  the  polite  silence  which  imme- 
diately follows,  one's  nationality  is  diag- 
nosed -with  the  result  that  the  most  junior 
dignitary  present  is  dispatched  to  "  Cherchez 
Henri."  ^ 

Presently  Henri  arrives  and  addresses 
one  in  a  cocknej"  accent  acquired  while 
dri\ing  a  truck  in  Whitechapel,  thus  fitting 
himself  to  act  in  his  present  interpreto- 
financial  capacity. 

One  is  then  politely  conducted  to  la 
salle,  which  looks  like  the  waiting-room  of 
the  old  Kansas  City  raihoad-station  except 
that  it  has  counters  along  the  sides.  Henri 
shows  one  how  to  fill  out  a  blank  requesting 
information  of  a  most  surprizing  nature, 
and  eventually  you  exchange  it  for  a  num- 
ber printed  upon  a  pink  slip  of  paper. 

Then  you  find  out  whj-  la  salle  looks  like 
the  waiting-room  of  the  Kansas  City  station. 
For  the  subsequent  half-hour  Henri  enter- 
tains one  with,  his  experiences  during  the 
war  and  philosophizes  upon  human  nature 
and  the  characteristics  of  nations.  He 
then  informs  3"ou  that  the  bearded  gentle- 
man who  has  been  gi^^ng  an  imitation  of 
an  old-time  train  announcer  is  approach- 
ing one's  number.  One  moves  up  to  a 
window,  and  after  a  lengthy  conversation 
with  another  bearded  gentleman  with  a 
ribbon  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  frock  coat, 
Henri  ventures  the  information  that  in 
about  three  days  one  may  call  and  secure  a 
check-book  with  one's  name  printed  on  each 
check,  and  that  thereafter  this  signature 
will  be  honored  as  long  as  le  bureau  central 
is  con\anced  that  one  has  monej"  on  deposit. 

In  about  three  daj's  one  returns,  Henri  is 
again  cherchez  d,  and  upon  presentation  of 
the  signature  one  receives  another  pink  slip, 
occupies  la  salle  for  half  an  hour,  and  when 
one's  number  is  called,  one  gets  an  elegant 
embossed  check-book  about  as  big  as  a 
cedar  shingle  with  one's  name,  carefully 
translated  into  French,  printed  on  each 
cheek. 

One  then  requests  a  ruling  from  le 
bureau  central  whether  one  must  write 
one's  name  in  French.  Eventually  one  is 
granted  permission  to  retranslate  one's 
name  into  English  each  time  one  draws 
money. 

At  last  one  is  ready  to  write  the  first 
check.  It  takes  about  half  an  hour  each 
time  to  draw  the  money,  but  the  system  is 
absolutely  tight.  No  one  can  get  another's 
money  and  one  can  not  get  any  of  the  bank's 
money.  Le  bureau  central  is  backed  with 
complete  information,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
the  memory  of  Charley,  the  paying  teller. 
Consequently,  no  one  has  to  pay  for  the 
mistakes  which  cost  money  under  the 
American  system  and  which  eventuaUj^  are 
charged  to  the  bank's  customers. 

Mr.  Farnham  also  furnishes  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  Italian  business  man. 
Tho  a  Latin,  like  the  Frenchman,  the 
Italian  differs  from  the  business  man  of 
France,  we  are  told,  as  the  Southern 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  differs  from  the 
strenuous  inhabitant  of  our  industrial 
North.  He  is  astute,  but  so  tempera/- 
mental   that  he  is  inclined  to  scorn  con- 


nection with  "pushing  commercialism" 
when  this  means  "undignified  hurry." 
The  writer  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
Italian  way  of  doing  things  when  as  a 
member  of  a  commercial  mission  he 
traveled  in  Italy  to  view  a  part  of  the 
industries  of  that  country.  The  aim  of 
the  Italians  was  to  show  the  visitors  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  briefest  possible 
time,  but  they  did  not,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
would  have  done,  shove  their  guests  into 
the  first  motor-car  at  hand  and  call  out, 
"Come  on,  get  started,  folks."     Instead: 

The  Italian  wiU  stand  bowing  and  inter- 
polating, "Grazia,"  and,  "As  the  Signor 
desires,"  for  thirty  minutes  and  then  run  one 
through  every  \Tllage  at  fifty  miles  an  hour 
and  around  every  corner  on  two  wheels  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  The  result  is  about 
the  same,  but  the  Italian  method  is  more 
picturesque. 


HOW  TO  SPOT  AND  CURE 
DEFECTS  IN  BRAINS 

A  BUSINESS  man  rated  by  psycho- 
logical tests  as  having  the  mental 
ability  of  a  child  of  twelve  might  feel  dis- 
couraged. He  need  not  be,  however,  for 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  he  may  get 
around  the  deficiency.  One  is  by  plugging 
harder  than  a  quicker-brained  man  needs  to 
do,  which  was  the  method  adopted  by  the 
tortoise  when  it  beat  the  hare.  The  other, 
and  more  satisfactory  way,  is  to  take  steps 
to  speed  up  the  slow  brain.  This  can  be 
readily  donp,  we  are  assured,  and  it  doesn't 
require  a  violation  of  the  Volstead  Law 
either.  All  one  needs  is  to  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  It  can  best  be  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  Sherwin  Cody,  writing  in  The 
People's  Favorite  Magazine  (New  York), 
by  taking  a  series  of  tests  to  spot  the  defects 
and  then  following  a  prescribed  course  to 
■Remedy  them.  Mr.  Cody,  who  is  considered 
an  authority  on  business  tests  and  has 
been  called  upon  by  business  concerns  to 
rate  thousands  of  employees,  puts  it 
this  way: 

Tirst,  you  want  to  know  what  your 
natural  gait,  your  "business  speed,"  is 
and  how  accurate  you  are  in  such  a  simple 
trial  of  manual  dexterity  as  copying  figures 
and  adding  them. 

Secondly,  you  ought  to  know  whether 
you  have  the  nimbleness  of  mind  to  think 
of  four  things  at  one  time  and  not  miss  any. 
This  is  commonly  called  mental  alertness. 

Thirdly,  you  ought  to  know  just  how 
hard  a  worker  you  are,  how  much  mental 
energy  and  what  habits  of  close  application 
you  add  to  your  quickness  of  mind.  Many 
a  slow,  dull  man  has  pulled  out  by  hard 
work  and  fnany  a  quick  one  has  failed 
because  he  was  lazy. 

Fourthly,  you  should  know  what  your 
cultural  background  is,  what  education 
you  have,  as  the  world  measures  education, 
whether  you  got  it  by  going  to  school, 
through  being  born  in  a  good  family,  or 
through  home  reading.  Also,  you  need  to 
know  how  you  compare  with  others  in  the 
breadth  and  sj'stematic  character  of  your 
reading. 

Mr.  Cody  then  goes  on  to  set  out  five 
tests  calculated  to  reveal  the  things  he  sug- 
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'  Y^S — we  gladly  lend  money  on  well  kept  property'' 


Investigation 
Has  Proved: 


1  That  many  bankers,  especially  those  in  the  great 
farm  belt,  will  lend  money  only  on  property  where 
houses  and  buildings  are  kept  in  good  condition 


2  That  the  loan  and  sale  value  of  prop- 
erty is  increased  from  20  %  to  50  ^  if 
buildings  are  well  kept  and  well  painted 


Both  city  and  country  bankers  know  that  well  kept 
property  indicates  thrift,  progressiveness  and  longer 
life.  Surface  protection  through  paint  and  varnish 
prevents  deterioration  from  weather  and  wear;  it 
preserves  wood,  metal^  and  other  materials  against 
decay  and  corrosion.  Save  the  surface  and  you  save 
all.    It  pays. 


^ 


Address  Save  The  Sur. 
FACE   Campaign,   Room 

632  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia, 

for    interesting     and  useful 

illustrated  booklet  on  surface 

protectiotu 

This  Advertisement  is 

issued  by  the  Save  the  Sut^ 
face  Committee,  representing 
the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied 
Interests  whose  products, 
taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the 
primary  purposes  of  preserv- 
ing, protecting  and  beauti- 
fying the  innumerable  prod- 
ucts of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement  and  manufacturing 
industries  and  their  divisions. 

©  1921  "Save  the  Surface  Campaign" 
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y^  suburban  road  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  where, 
as  on  American  highways  generally,  more  people 
ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind 


Copyright  1921,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Ca 
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'  Can  You  Afford  to  Ignore 

their  Economy  ? 
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YEAR  after  year,  on  countless  thousands  of  automo- 
biles of  every  type,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  passenger 
cars  have  demonstrated  a  unique  capacity  for  service. 

This  has  been  manifest  not  alone  in  the  additional  com- 
fort and  security  they  provide,  but  in  the  staunch  and 
lasting  resistance  they  exercise  against  wear. 

It  is  a  fact  easily  verifiable  within  your  own  circle  of 
acquaintanceship,  that  mile  for  mile  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
actually  cost  less  to  use  than  ordinary  tires. 

Their  steady  advance  into  wide  popularity,  their  increas- 
ingly secure  hold  upon  the  preference  of  the  public, 
spring  directly  from  this  essentially  practical  cause. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for  pas- 
senger cars,  there  has  never  been  a  lapse  in  the  Goodyear 
effort  to  embody  in  them  the  highest  possible  value. 

Against  increasing  costs  of  production,  by  repeated  and 
serious  improvement,  they  have  held  intact  their  superior 
measure  of  usefulness  and  worth. 

Can  you  afford  any  longer  to  ignore  the  economy 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  insure,  or  deny  yourself  a  kind  of 
performance  unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire? 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 


'7f  Clamps 
Everywhere 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


The 
Lamp  with 
the  Clamp 


A4lusto-Iite 

^    "^    •'a  FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  ^1^^^^ 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention 
— ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that 
you  can  attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving 
mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair.  Stands 
perfectly  wherever  an  ordinary  lamp  is 
used.  Throws  the  light  exactly  where  you  need 
it  most.  Prevents  eye  strain.  Cuts  lighting  cost. 
Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratch. 
Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass.  Guaranteed 
for  five  years. — Price  $S.75. 

Ask   for  Adjusto-Lite  at  the    store    where  you 
usually  trade.    If  they  don't  carry  it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER.  141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Prices  in  U.  S.  A.,  compute  with  8-foot  cord,  plug  and  socket. 
Brush  Brass  finished,  $5.75;  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel 
finish,  $6.2B.    West  of  Mississippi  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


Dealers: 

Write  us  for  par- 
ticulars of  t n i 9 
fast  selling  lamp. 


MARK 


gests  one  should  know  about  his  own  mental 
alertness  or  lack  thereof.  He  explains  that 
these  tests  are  unlike  the  common  so-oalled 
"psychological  tests"  on  which  one  sees 
frequent  magazine  articles,  but  whose  ob- 
ject is  often  more  to  amuse  than  to  help 
the  reader.  The  writer  suggests  he  has 
tried  to  make  his  tests  so  practical  that 
they  will  be  of  real  assistance  to  anybody 
desirous  of  taking  a  scientific  measure  of 
himself. 

Of  the  first  two  of  the  following  tests 
Mr.  Cody  -WTites  that  Test  No.  1  was  taken 
by  the  "lightning  calculator  "  and  the  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  each 
of  whom  receives  a  salary  approaching 
SIO.OOO  a  year.  The  calculator  did  ten 
columns  in  the  four  minutes  allowed  and 
the  assistant  manager  eight  columns. 
Test  No.  2  was  taken  by  the  vice-president 
of  a  well-known  Xew  York  corporation, 
who  made  one  error,  tho  a  number  of 
eighth-grade  and  high-school  graduates 
made  none. 

Test  No.  1 

Copy  one  problem  below,  then  add  it; 
then  the  next. 

Find  the  sums  of  as  many  columns  as 
possible  in  the  time  allowed.  You  are  not 
expected  to  finish  all.  Accuracy  is  more 
important  than  speed.  Time  allowed,  four 
minutes. 


Adiusto-lite 

A    ^L    tt^FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  Jh^^ 


927   297 

136 

486 

384 

176 

277 

837 

379   925 

340 

765 

477 

783 

445 

882 

756   473 

988 

524 

881 

697 

582 

595 

837   983 

386 

140 

266 

200 

594 

603 

924   315 

353 

812 

679 

366 

481 

118 

110   661 

904 

466 

241 

851 

778 

781 

854   794 

547 

355 

796 

535 

S49 

756 

965   177 

192 

834 

850 

323 

L57 

222 

344   124 

439   567   733   229 

al  figures  in  answers) 
imber  figures  wrong) 

953 

525 

Speed  (tot 

Errors  (nu 

A    Test    for   Quickness    of   Hand    and 
Accuracy  in  Figures 

Answers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

In  this  test,  grammar-school  graduates 
over  the  country^  have  attained  an  average 
of  two  and  one-half  columns,  with  an 
average  of  one  or  two  errors  per  student — 
one  and  three-tenths  errors,  to  be  exact. 

High-school  graduates  over  the  country 
average  about  four  columns,  with  one  or 
two  errors,  tho  in  doing  the  same  number 
of  columns  experienced  business  em- 
ployees would  average  but  half  an  error; 
that  is,  for  every  one  who  made  one  mistake 
there  would  be  another  who  would  make 
none. 

Experienced  business  employees  should 
finish  not  less  than  five  columns,  and  many 
should  reach  seven  columns,  with  but  one 
error.  In  this  test  the  business  standard 
of  accuracy  for  high-class  employees  is  one 
figure  wTong  in  copying  and  adding  seven 
columns. 

Test  No.  2 

From  the  following  make  two  lists,  one 
of  the  boys  and  one  of  the  girls  who  are 
twelve  jears  old  or  over  who  have  passed 


the    seventh    grade    and    who    have    an 
average  of  80  per  cent,  or  oA'er. 

Average 
Per 
Age       Grade  Cent. 

Jones,  Kitty 10  (>  86 

Bo.swell.  Joseph 14  7  60 

Harte.  Flo 12  8  90 

Cousins,  John 16  7  .50 

Ryan,  Will  M 13  8  75 

Anderson,  Jeanne 14  9  90 

Stearns,  Hairy 15  10  85 

Fogarty,  May 16  11  92 

Foster,  Joel 14  11  87 

Williams,  Molly 13  7  85 

Jepson,  Jack 12  8  82 

Johnson,  Harrv 14  7  76 

Ba.\ter,  Luella 12  8  85 

Robinson,  Ed 13  9  75 

Anderson,  Martin 11  8  85 

A   Test  for  Mental  Alertness 

Answers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

This  is  a  test  of  abihty  to  follow  instruc- 
tions accurately  and  think  of  four  different 
things  every  time  a  name^s  -vvTitten  down. 
Take  all  the  time  you  need  for  it. 

Grammar-school  graduates  average  three 
to  four  errors. 

Experienced  business  employees  average 
two  errors. 

Competent  business  executives  are  likely 
to  make  one  error. 

The  vice-president  of  a  well-known  New 
York  corporation  made  one  error  in  trying 
this  test. 

Test  No.  3  Mr.  Codj"  says  he  places 
against  Test  No.  2.  Some  who  are  perfect 
in  No.  2  fall  down  on  No.  3  and  vice  verxa. 
No.  2  he  caUs  a  test  of  mental  alertness, 
while  No.  3  is  rather  a  test  of  industry, 
and  he  says  he  has  found  in  selecting 
employees  that  either  the  quick  ones  or  the 
industrious  are  likely  to  succeed.  Test 
No.  4  is  calculated  to  give  a  measure  of 
cultural  background,  while  No.  5  is  a  test 
of  general  information  such  as  one  gathers 
from  study  and  the  reading  of  books  and 
newspapers. 

Test  No.  3 

Take  five  minutes  to  memorize  the 
essential  points  in  the  following,  and  ten 
minutes  to  write  out  as  many  of  them  as 
you  can  recall.  The  exact  wording  is 
not  important. 

Instrttctions 

The  following  department-store  sales 
slips  consist  of  three  distinct  portions, 
intended  to  be  torn  apart,  the  upper  por- 
tion used  as  a  shipping  label  when  goods 
are  to  be  delivered,  the  middle  portion 
to  be  handed  to  the  customer  and  a  dupli- 
cate to  be  sent  to  the  accounting  depart- 
ment, and  the  small  lower  portion  to  be 
filed  by  the  inspector  as  a  means  of  tracing 
errors. 

The  large  figure  1  is  the  department 
number,  and  the  salesperson's  number 
should  be  ■WTitten  after  this  in  three  different 
places  on  every  check;  but  do  not  fill  out 
the  top  portion  if  goods  are  taken. 

Price  of  each  article  should  be  written 
in  the  column  "Price"  and  the  total 
amount  under  "Extension,"  but  the  same 
amount  should  not  be  repeated — writ<»  a 
single  amount  under  "Extension." 

For  charge  accounts  and  C.  O.  D.  use 
only  the  slip  on  which  the  word  "Charge" 
appears.  When  goods  are  taken  on  charge 
accounts,  F.  M.  should  be  written  for 
signature  of  floorman,  and  likewise  when  , 
goods  are  charged  to  one  address  and  sent 
to  another,  or  when  an  exchange  is  made 
on  a  cash  slip. 


X  . 


R}r  Executive  Actioa 

True  economy  in  bearing  lubrication 


WHY  have  many 
executives  per- 
mitted the  pur- 
chase of  bearing  oils  on  a 
price  basis?  Probably  be- 
cause bearing  lubrication 
seems  simple  —  the  mere 
rubbing  of  one  plain  sur- 
face against  another. 

The  plain  facts  are : 

1.  Inferior  lubrication  causes 
a  small  power  loss  in  every 
bearing. 

2.  Even  in  a  fair-sized  plant 
the  number  of  bearings 
runs  into  thousands. 

3.  The  small  individual  power 
loss  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  bearings  be- 
comes a  large  power  loss. 

4.  The  money  loss  involved 
in  this  power  loss  may 
mount  to  serious  pro* 
portions. 

Shafting,    when    poorly 
lubricated,  is  a  large  waster 


of  power.  You  cannot 
see  this  loss  but  your  busi- 
ness feels  the  effect  of  it. 
Power  is  quickly  and  stead- 
ily being  wasted  which 
would  otherwise  be  con- 
verted into  production — 
meaning  dollars  and  cents. 

Through  recommendations 
made  by  theVacuum  Cil  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  in  many 
fields  have  made  decided 
power  savings  through  the  use 
of  the  correct  Gargoyle  Bear- 
ing Lubricants.  In  some  cases 
this  saving  has  been  so  great 
that  the  purchase  of  new 
power  -  producing  units  has 
been  made  unnecessary.  The 
net  savings  have  more  than 
wiped  out  the  slight  added 
cost  of  correctly  lubricated 
bearings. 


There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  Gargoyle  Bearing  Oils 
and  oils  commonly  sold  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  dif- 
ference begins  with  the  crude 
stocks.  Gargoyle  Bearing 
Lubricants  are  produced  only 
from  crude  oils  speciallychosen 
for  their  lubricating  value. 
The  ordinary  bearing  oil  is 
simply  one  of  many  by-prod- 
ucts secured  in  producing  a 
wide  range  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— kerosene,  gasoline,  etc. 

The  resulting  difference  sel- 
dom shows  to  the  eye.  The 
two  oils  may  look  much  alike, 
but  specialized  methods  and 
high-grade  stocks  always  yield 
better  bearing  oil  than  gen- 
eralized methods  and  varying 
stocks. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  booklet  "Bearings  and 
their  Lubrications."  It  is  full 
of  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation and  is  fully  illus- 
trated. Please  address  our 
nearest  Branch. 


Lubricants 

y/  grade  for  each  hpe  oj  service 


GARGOYLE 
BEARING  OILS 

THE  following  oils  are  pre- 
scribed by  our  Board  of 
Engineers  for  the  correct  lubri- 
cation of  all  types  of  bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation  and 
splash  systems  of  Turbines,  Diesel, 
Gas  and  Reciprocating  Steam  En- 
gines. These  oils  separate  readily 
from  moisture  and  other  impurities 
which  accumulate  in  these  systems. 
Recommended  for  both  cylinders  and 
bearings  of  Diesel  and  Gas  Engines. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufactured  for 
the  lubrication  of  machinery  bearings 
in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
'  Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bearings  of  ligljt  high  speed 
engines,  machines  and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrication 
of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  BleacTiEd 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  C 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  E 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


S^cfalistj  in  the  manufactur*  of 

iit/i-gfoife  fubricanttfor  rv^ry  class  ofmaekltury 

Ohtainabl*  everywhert  ia  the  world. 


NEW  YORK,  US. A. 


JH 


Domestic  Branches:        New  York        Pittsburgh        Minneapolif        Des  Moines        Detrou        Indianapolis        Philadelphia        Chicago        Boicon        Kansaa  City,  K»n. 
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Whips  cream 
in  30  seconds 

— Whips  top  bottle  cream 

— Beats  eggs  in  1  minute 

— Whips  evaporated  milk 

7 — Mixes  velvety  smooth 
^•^  ~it^     Mayonnaise  in  4  minutes 
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Gives  quick,  easy  re 
suits  with  no  spatter 
or  waste — due  to  pat- 
ented bladeof  flexible 
perforated  steel.    Vi- 
brates as  it  whirls.  Cuts 
the    cream    instead  of 
beating.    Special    bowl 
goes  with  whip  and  costs 
no  extra.  D-: 

Standard  Model,  earthen- 
ware bowl,  $1.25(Western 
States,  $1.50).  De  Luxe 
Model  with  ebony  handle, 
casserole  bowl,  in  gift  pack- 
age ideal  for"shower,"  wed- 
ding, birthday  gift.  Price 
$2.50  (West. States  $2.75). 

Mailed  prepaid 
on  receipt  of 
price,  if  dealer 
hasn't  it;  men- 
tion his  name. 
Circalar  on  re- 
quest. 

CASEY  HUDSON 
COMPANY 

86S  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 


ote 
special 
features  ^ 


■The  flexible 
erf orated 
lade 

-Non-s?ip 
dimple 
in  bowl 


C— Handle  at 
handy  an^le 

O— High  speed. 
easy-action 
erear 
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The  "Combination" 

Trim  appearance,  soft,  pliable  leather, 
and  real  foot  comfort  are  combined  in 
this  modish  spring  model  for  men.  The 
famous  cushion  inner  sole  makes  them 
the  "Easiest  Shoes  on  Earth." 

The  Original  and  Genuine 


CUSHION  SHOES 


JJtSMITH  SHOE  CD.-JOHN  EBBERTS  SHOE  Ca 

lUlwn  of  M,r»*5  Shoes  Makora  of  WomeKs  Sho«« 

Chicago  Buffalo 

Loofc  /or  the  treule-mark  on  the  sole 

The  "Special  Measurement" 

A   modish   spring  offering 

that  is  special  in  more  ways 

than   one  —  it  combines 

appealing  smartness, 

unusual    wear,    and 

^    solid  comfort.    The 

amous  inner  sole  is 

a  non-conductor 

of  heat  and 
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"Buyer"   may   be  indicated  as 
"daughter  Ella,"  or  the  like. 


'Self,' 


A  Test  on  Reproducing  Instructions 

Directions  for  checking  these  facts  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

There  are  twenty  simple  facts  in  this 
test  which  it  is  important  that  a  clerk  in  a 
department-store  should  remember,  so  as 
to  fill  out  a  sales-slip  correctly.  Any  word- 
ing would  be  acceptable  which  would  tell 
another  person  how  to  do  the  thing  right. 

The  greatest  number  of  facts  any  one 
has  reproduced  in  this  test  is  seventeen — 
that  was  done  by  an  all-round,  competent 
school-teacher  and  by  several  eighth-grade 
graduates  fourteen  years  of  age,  some  of 
whom  failed  on  Test  No.  2.  Soldiers 
seeking  clerical  work  after  demobilization 
averaged  practically  the  same  as  fourteen- 
year-old  boys  and  girls,  showing  that  the 
habit  of  mental  application  does  not 
usually  increase  much  after  one  leaves 
school. 

Average  for  all  classes — fair — is  eight 
facts  reproduced. 

Count  twelve  to  fourteen  good;  fifteen 
to  seventeen,  excellent. 

Test  No.  4 

Correct  the  following  with  pencil  on 
this  sheet;  time,  five  minutes.  Divide 
paragraph  one  into  sentences,  inserting 
periods  and  capital  letters.  Cross  out 
wrong  forms  if  choice  of  two  or  more  is 
given,  or,  if  necessary,  write  in  the  cor- 
rect form.  If  both  forms  are  right  leave 
both. 


I.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
chimney  sweep  his  name  was  Tom  that  is  a 
short  name  you  have  heard  it  before  you 
will  not  have  much  trouble  in  remem- 
bering it. 

2.  I  have  (went — gone)  to  town. 

3.  He  has  (wrote — written)  a  letter  to 
his  mother. 

4.  He    has     (drimk — drank)     all    the 
water. 

5.  He  (did — done)  the  job  yesterday. 

6.  I  am  going  with  you  (ain't — aren't — 
what?)  I? 

7.  I    (saw — have   seen)    him   before   I 
saw  you. 

8.  I  (haven't  heard — didn't  hear)  from 
him  yet. 

9.  He  (has  spoken — spoke)  to  me  already. 
10.  He   (did — has  done)  the  work  yes- 
terday. 

II.  He  (has  not  spoken — didn't  speak) 
to  me  so  far. 

12.  It  is  (me — I). 

13.  It  is  (they — them). 

14.  It  is  (she — her). 

15.  Between  you  and  (me — I). 

16.  (Whom — who)  will  the  paper  be 
read  by? 

Total  Errors 


A  Test  on  Correct  English 

Answers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

This  test  shows  whether  a  person  has 
the  habit  of  writing  and  speaking  in  the 
fashion  of  educated  people,  either  from 
having  been  brought  up  in  an  educated 
family  or  from  having  gone  to  the  high 
school. 

Grammar-school  graduates  average  eight 
errors. 

High-school  graduates  average  four 
errors. 

Experienced  business  employees  average 
three  errors. 

In  New  York  City,  where  there  are 
many  foreigners,  the  writer  has  found  that 
the  stenographers  in  only  the  best  corpo- 
ration offices  average  no  more  than  three 
errors;  but  if  schools  were  what  they  might 
be,  average  grammar-school  graduates 
would  not  exceed  three  errors.  In  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  1,500  pupils  were   brought  up 


to  a  standard  of   but    two   errors  in  only 
five  weeks  of  concentrated  drill. 

Test  No.  5 

1.  What  is  the  largest  river  in  the  United 

States? 

2.  In    what    harbor    is    the    Statue    of 

Liberty  ? 

3.  Who  invented  the  phonograph? 

4.  With   what    country    did    the   United 

States  fight  in  1812? 

5.  In  what  city  does  the  Pope  live? 

6.  What  are  the  sleeping-cars  on  railroads 

called? 

7.  Who  is  the  main  owner  of  the  Standard 

Oil  Company? 

8.  WHio   was   defeated  at   the   Battle  of 

Waterloo? 

9.  How  many  feet  in  a  mile? 

10.  What  is  the  highest  range  of  mountains 

in  the  United  States? 

11.  To  what  army  did  the  "Blue  Devils" 

belong? 

12.  Wlio  WTote  "Tom  Sawyer"? 

13.  Who  defeated  the  Spanish  at  Manila? .  . 

14.  What  fort  was  fired  on  at  the  start  of 

the  Civil  War? 

15.  In  what  city  was  Christ  born? 

16.  In  what  year  did  Columbus  discover 

America? 

17.  Who  wrote  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"? 

18.  By  what  religious  sect  was  Salt  Lake 

City  founded? • 

19.  On  what    ship    did   President   Wilson 

sail  to  France? 

20.  What   harbor   is   called    the    "Golden 

Gate"? 

21.  From  what  plant  is  linen  made? 

22.  Who  discovered  the  north  pole? 

23.  Who  defeated  Jack  Johnson  at  Havana? 

24.  Who  wrote  "Paradise  Lost"? 

25.  From   what   country   did   the   United 

States  buy  Alaska? 

26.  Who  assassinated  Lincoln? 

27.  What    kind    of    leaves    do    silkworms 

eat? 

28.  What    famous    statue    has    her    arms 

broken  off? 

29.  What  fortress  guards  the  mouth  of  the 

Mediterranean? 

30.  Who    led    the    Israelites    across    the 

Red  Sea? 

31.  Who  wrote  "Rip  Van  Winkle"? 

32.  In  what  city  are  kodaks  manufactured? 

33.  Of  what  two  elements  is  water  com- 

posed?    

34.  On    what    continent    are    kangaroos 

native  animals? 

35.  How  many  feet  is  a  fathom? 

36.  What  language  is  spoken  in  Brazil? . . . 

37.  From  what  tree  is  turpendne  made?. . . 

38.  What    baseball    player   is   called    the 

"Georgia  Peach "? 

39.  From  what  animal  is  cordovan  leather 

made? 

40.  What  American  general  was  a  delegaie 

to  the  Peace  Conference? 

A  Test  for  General  Information 

Answers  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Any  person  is  likely  to  miss  two 
or  three  of  these  questions. 

Answering  all  but  four  questions  correctly 
is  very  good. 

Answerijig  all  but  eight  is  good. 

Answering  all  but  twelve  is  fair. 

Answering  all  but  twenty  is  average. 

Answering  no  more  than  sixteen  is  poor; 
fewer  than  sixteen,  very  poor. 

[Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author,  Max  S. 
Watson,  from  his  book,  "How  Smart  Are  You? 'I 
copyright,  1919,  by  M.  S.  Watson.] 

The  writer,  after  suggesting  that  almost 
anybody  is  liable  Lo  show  weakness  in  one 
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To  make  cleaning-water  kill  germs 

See  that  a  little  Lysol  Disinfectant  is  added  to  the  water 
with  which  floors,  walls,  and  all  dust-covered  surfaces  are 
washed.     Disease  germs  breed  readily  in  all  such  places. 

Being  soapy  in  substance,  Lysol  Disinfectant  removes 
the  visible  dirt  and  at  the  same  time  kills  invisible  germ 
life,  against  which  ordinary  soap  and  water  are  powerless. 

A  50c  bottle  makes  5  gallons  of  powerful  solution.  A 
25c  bottle  makes  2  gallons.     At  all  druggists. 

For  large  commercial  establishments  use  Lysol  F  &  F 
(unrefined  Lysol  Disinfectant).  Sold  in  quart,  gallon,  and 
5 -gallon  cans. 

Free  samples  of  other  Lysol  products 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
in  Tubes 

Makes  a  quick,  easy 
job  for  the  razor.  Ren- 
ders the  razor  and  shaving 
brush  aseptically  clean. 
In  addition  it  guards  tiny 
cuts  from  infection.  At 
druggists  everywhere. 


A  Postcard 
'Brings  Free  Samples 

Learn  why  thousands 
of  men  use  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream  regularly.  A  sam- 
ple of  Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will 
be  included  for  the  family 
to  try.  Send  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postcard. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
25c  a  Cake 
Produces  a  rich  creamy 
lather.  Protects  the 
health  of  the  skin.  It  is 
also  refreshingly  soothing, 
healing,  and  helpful  for 
improving  the  skin.  At 
druggists  everywhere. 
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LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Canadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  8b  Co.,  Limited,  10  McCaul  St.,  Toronto 


Our  new  trade  mark! 


A  Guaranteed 
Purchase 


T^HE  next  time  you  visit 
-*-  your  hardware  merchant 
for 

Wrought  Steel  Hard^ware 
or  Carpenters^  Tools 

you  maybe  assured  of  a  satis' 
factory  purchase  if  you  men' 
tion  the  name  STANLEY. 

For  the  repair  work  around  the  house,  that 
inclination  to  pound  a  nail,  or  to  see  the 
shavings  curl  up  and  fall  on  the  floor, 
STANLEY  Tools  will  give  you  hours  of  real 
service  and  pleasure. 

Get  ready  to  replace  the  old  screen  hardware 
with  new.  Don't  hesitate  about  building  the 
new  garage;  build  it  and  swing  the  doors  on 
STANLEY  Ball  Bearing  Garage  Hinges. 

All  of  the  products  illustrated  bear  the  guar- 
antee of  a  three-quarter  century  reputation  of 
dependable  manufacture. 

Our  advertising  department  u/ill  send 
a  separate  catalog  of  each,  or  one  of 
both  lines,  of  our  products;  ask  for  B31 


Mam  offices  and  plant: 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Branch  offices:  New  York    Chicago   San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  beattle        Atlanta 
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of  these  tests,  goes  on  and  tells  what  to  do 
about  ic: 

We  perhaps  must  grani  that  if  you  are 
mentally  slow,  you  will  remain  so  to  the 
end  of  your  days;  but  if  you  have  io  use 
figures,  you  can  advance  a  grade  in  only 
five  weeks  with  a  daily  half-hour  of  con- 
centrated speed-and-aeeuracy  practise  on 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and  divid- 
ing. While  we  test  on  adding  onlj%  to 
make  a  short  test,  any  practise  work  ought 
to  be  equally  distributed  over  all  the  funda- 
mental operations,  or  as  much  time  may 
be  given  to  subtracting  and  dividing,  to- 
gether, as  io  either  adding  or  multiplying. 
Then  lay  off  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  take 
up  the  same  practise  again  for  a  short  time. 
In  a  year  or  two  of  intermittent  work  of 
this  kind  even  the  poorest  person  on  figures 
would  be  preity  sure  to  rise  to  a  very 
creditable  level.  The  testing  of  thousands 
of  average  pupils  in  schools  indicates  that 
nou  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  hopelessly 
deficient. 

Weakness  on  Test  No.  2  is  compensated 
for  by. a  good  showing  on  Test  No.  3.  A 
low  grade  on  both  indicates  a  mind  that  is 
both  dull  and  lazy,  and  the  onlj'  remedy  is  a 
moral  one — a  determination  to  wake  up 
and  make  something  of  yourself.  Without 
this  moral  determination,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  isn't  much  hope  for  you. 

Weakness  on  Test  No.  4  or  No.  5  indi- 
cates what  is,  for  success  in  the  world,  a 
poor  education.  If  you  have  been  to  school 
you  have  neglected  your  opportunities. 
If  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  to 
school,  you  could  make  up  for  it  by  the 
habit  of  systematic  reading.  Your  reading 
should  be  as  varied  as  the  qiiestions  given 
here  in  the  general-information  test. 

Knowledge  of  grammar  is  likely  to 
come,  to  a  large  degree,  from  the  habit  of 
reading  good  books  written  by  masters  of 
English,  but  it  will  also  pay  to  take  a  good 
course  in  English.  If  you  don't  like  read- 
ing, start  with  entertaining  stories  or 
short  books  on  any  subject  in  which  you 
may  be  especially  interested,  such  as  wire- 
less telegraphy  or  electricity  or  chemistry 
or  magazine  articles.  The  great  thing  is  to 
form  the  habit  of  liking  to  read,  so  that 
you  will  because  you  enjoy  it. 

Answers  to  tests  and  directions  for 
scoring  are  given  as  follows: 

Test  No.  1.  The  answers  in  order  are: 
6,096,  4,749,  4,28.5,  4,949,  5,307,  4,160, 
5,216,  5,319.  Place  a  small  cross  below 
each  figure  that  is  wrong.  All  figures  in 
answers^both  right  and  wrong — even  one 
or  two  figures  in  the  last  unfinished  column, 
count  as  speed,  and  figures  wrong  as  errors. 

Test  No.  2.  Boys — Siearns,  Harry; 
Foster,  Joel;  .Jepson.  .Tack.  Girls — Ander- 
son, Jeanne;  Fogarty,  May;  Harte,  Flo; 
Baxter,  Luella.  Any  of  ihese  seven  names 
(hat  are  omitted  count  as  errors.  Any 
names  not  included  in  rhis  list  which  you 
have  written  down  also  count  as  errors. 
Notice  that  the  directions  say,  "who  have 
passed  the  seventh  grade."  If  j'ou  have 
included  Molly  Williams,  notice  that  she 
is  now  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Test  No.  3.  There  are  twenty  facts 
that  may  be  identified  as  follows:  The 
exact  wording  is  not  essential,  but  the 
fact  must  be  stated  accurately  enough 
so  that  the  thing  could  be  done  intelli- 
gently if  some  one  else  were  depending 
on  your  instructions.     The  order  in  which 
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vou  state  the  facts  does  not  matter.  Go 
over  your  answers  twice  to  be  sure  you 
give  yourself  full  credit. 

1.  "Department-store  sales  slips"  must 
be  distinctly  mentioned. 

2.  "Three  distinct  portions," 

3.  "to  be  torn  apart," 

4.  "upper  portion  to  be  used  as  ship- 
ping label  when  goods  are  to  be  delivered" 
(omission  of  last  clause  not  important), 

5.  "middle  portion  to  be  handed  to  the 
customer," 

6.  "duplicate  to  be  sent  to  the  account- 
ing department," 

7.  "small  lower  portion  to  be  tiled  by 
inspector," 

8.  "as  means  of  tracing  errors." 

9.  "Large  figure  1  is  department  num- 
ber." 

10.  "Salesperson's  number  written  after 
this," 

11.  "in  three  different  places  on  every 
check"; 

12.  "but  do  not  fill  out  top  portion  if 
goods  are  taken." 

13.  "P*rice  of  each  article  to  be  "WTitten 
in  column  'Price,'  " 

14.  "total  amount  under  'Extension,'" 

15.  "but  same  amount  not  repeated 
— single  amount  under  'Extension.'  " 

16.  "For  charge  accounts  and  C.  O.  D. 
use  only  slip  on  which  word  'Charge' 
appears." 

17.  "When  goods  are  taken  on  charge 
accounts,  'F.  ]M.'  should  be  -wTitten  for 
signature  of  floorman," 

18.  "likewise  when  goods  are  charged  to 
one  address  and  sent  to  another," 

19.  "or  when  an  exchange  is  made  on  a 
cash  slip." 

20.  "'Buyer'  maj'  be  indicated  as 
'Self,'  'Daughter  Ella,'  or  the  like." 

Test  No.  4.  Errors  are  to  be  checked 
in  the  blank  column  at  the  right,  where 
they  can  easily  be  seen  and  counted  up. 
In  the  first  question  omission  of  both 
period  and  the  capital  letter  following  it 
count  as  only  one  error,  tho  omission  of 
either  would  also  be  an  error.  There  can 
be  but  four  errors  in  the  first  question,  only 
twenty  in  the  entire  test.  If  both  forms 
are  left  in  any  case,  that  must  be  counted 
an  error,  as  in  no  case  in  this  test  are 
both  right. 

1.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
chimney-sweep.  His  name  was  Tom. 
That  is  a  short  name.  You  have  heard  it 
before.  You  will  not  have  much  trouble 
in  remembering  it. 

The  correct  words  that  will  be  left  after 
the  wrong  forms  have  been  crossed  out 
are  as  follows:  (In  no  case  are  both  forms 
right;  if  both  are  left,  mark  it  an  error.) 
2,  gone;  3,  written;  4,  drunk;  5,  did; 
6,  am  I  not?  or  am  I?  (must  be  written 
in);  7,  saw;  8,  haven't  heard;  9,  has 
spoken;  10,  did;  11,  has  not  spoken;  12, 
I;   13,  they;   14,  she;   15,  me;  16,  whom. 

Test  No.  5.  Answers  are  as  follows: 
1,  Mississippi;  2,  New  York;  3,  Edison; 
4,  England  (Great  Britain);  5,  Rome;  6, 
Pullmans;  7,  Rockefeller;  8,  Napoleon;  9, 
5,280;  10,  Rockies;  11,  French;  12,  Mark 
Twain  (Clemens);  13,  Dewey;  14,  Sumter; 
15,  Bethlehem;  16,  1492;  17,  Shakespeare; 
18,  Mormons  (Latter-Day  Saints);  19, 
George  Washington;  20,  San  Francisco; 
21,  Flax;  22,  Pearj-  23,  Willard;  24, 
Milton;  25,  Russia;  26,  Booth;  27,  Mul- 
berry; 28,  Venus  de  Milo;  29,  Gibraltar; 
30,  Moses;  31,  Irving;  32,  Rochester; 
33,  Hydrogen  and  oxj-gen  (H2O);  34, 
Australia;  35,  6;  36,  Portuguese;  37, 
Pine;  38,  Cobb;  39,  Horse;  40,  Bliss. 

Where  two  answers  are  given  above, 
either  may  be  considered  correct. 


The  last  inch  is 


•HOW  PENCILS 
ARE  MADE" 

This  is  the  title  of  a 
most  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating booklet  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  you 
upon  request.  Address 
us,  please,  at  42 
Greenpoint  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


as  good  as  the  first 

There's  lots  of  good  graph- 
ite 'way  up  near  the  end  of 
Van   Dyke  good   pencils. 

Put  the  nearly-used  Van 
Dyke  in  aVan  Dykeholder 
and  use  its  perfect  smooth- 
ness, its  marking  ease, 
right  up  to  the  end. 

And  this  makesVan  Dykes 
so  economical  —  'though 
they  cost  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  pencils.  You  can 
use  all  of  Van  Dyke  clear 
to  the  end. 

Choose  any  of  the  sixteen 
degrees  (from  6  B  softest, 
to  8  H  hardest). 

Try  one  Van  Dyke.  Then 
you'll  insist  on  Van  Dyke 
ever  after. 

All  stationers  sell  Van 
Dyke  Pencils. 

EBERHARD   FABER 

The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

NEW  YORK 


VAN  DYKE 
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Pere  Marquette  Roundhouse, 
Plymouth,  Michigao 


Designed  by  Pere  Marquette  Engineers 
The  Arnold  Company,  Chicago,  Contractors 


Why  Windo  Walls 


Serve  More  Railways 


Railway  executives,  as  a  class,  have  standardized 
for  economy  and  efficiency  in  buildings,  as 
well  as  in  rolling  stock  and  equipment. 

They  have  generally  adopted  Fenestra  Windo- 
Wall  design  for  roundhouses  and  blacksmith 
shops  because  such  buildings  must  be  quickly 
cleared  of  smoke  and  gas. 

They  have  also  learned  that  fire  resistant 
WindoWalls  in  car  shops  and  freight  sheds 
actually  save  artificial  light  and  increase  out- 
put at  economical  cost. 

WindoWalls  are  also  extensively  used  in  rail- 
way signal  towers,  record  storage  buildings, 
depots,  coal  breakers,  machine  shops,  piers, 
power  houses  and  transformer  stations. 

The  Fenestra  policy  of  standardization,  backed 
by  consulting  engineers,  distributing  stations 
and  erection  crews  in 
convenient  centers,  ex- 
plains why  WindoWalls 
serve  the  majority  of 
nationally  known  rail- 
ways as  well  as  all  other 
industries. 


These  Are  a  Few  of  the 

Railroads  Which  Specify 

Fenestra  for  Their 

Buildings: 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.  R. 

Big  Four 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsbure 

Central  New  York  Southern 

Chicago  4  Northwestern 

Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  North  Shore  A  Milwaukee 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Omaha 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  A  Western 

Delaware,  Lacka<vanna  A  Western 

Dulutb,  Missabe  A  Northern 

Elgin,  Joliet  A  Eastern 

Erie 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  A  San  Antonio 

Grand  Trunk 

Illinois  Central 

Kansas  City,  Clay  County  4  Si.  Joiepb 

Lake  Erie  4  Western 


Detroit  Steel   Products  Company 

2250  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Sidewall  Sash  Continuous  Sash  Counterbalanced  Sash 

Underwriter's  Labeled  Sash  Mechanical  Operator 


Lehigh  Vaney 

Louisville  4  Nashville 

Los  Angeles  4  Salt  Lake 

Michigan  Central 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  4  Sault  Ste.  Maile 

Missouri,  Kansas  4  Texas 

Missouri,  Kansas  4  Topeka 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  4  St.  Louis 

New  York  Central 

New  York,  Ontario  4  Western 

Norfolk  4  Western 

Oregon,  Pacific  4  Eastern 

Oregon  4  Washington 

Pennsylvania  Lines 

Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia  4  Reading 

Pittsburg  4  Lake  Erie 

Pittsburg  4  Shawmut 

St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  4  Pacific 

St.  Louis  Soutbweiterii 

Santa  Fe 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Yazoo  4  Mississippi  Valley 
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DOES  BIRCH  SUIT— 

not  somebody  else — but 
YOU?  It  does  appeal  to 
thousands  o£  homebuilders 
as  bein^  the  best  value  for 
the  money  in  beauty,  wear 
resistance,  durability  and 
general  adaptability  which 
the  market  affords.  We  be- 
lieve that  your  Birch  w^ood- 
work  will  please  you  to  the 
utmost  —  permanently  — 
and  it  is  very  simple  for 
you  to  KNOW  that  it  will. 
Simply  ask  us  to  send  you 
FREE  the  illuminating 
"Birch  book"  which  tells 
the  whole  story. 

The  Birch  Manufacturers 

212  F.  R.  A.  Bld^.,       Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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FOR  m  MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


t(5AR.S 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>-» 


Free  Book. 

Containing  complete^ 
Story  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  ths 
wonderf  u  1  iostrn-. 
ment— the 


Easy  to  Play 
HasytoRay 


SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band ;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many   other    things   you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hour's 
practise,  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs.      You 
can  double  your  Income,  your  pleasure,   and    your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
Chinsr  In  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  inatrumenta. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


A  ROYAL  TROPHY  FOR  A  TRANSATLANTIC  YACHT  RACE 


A  CHALLENGE  to  battle  winds  and 
waves  in  sailing  yachts  over  the 
3,000-odd  miles  of  salt  water  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  was  issued  by 
King  Albert  of  Belgium  the  other  day 
when  he  offered  a  trophy  to  the  winner 
in  a  race  from  New  York  to  Ostend  next 
summer.  As  the  adventure  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  a  diminutive  vessel  has 
ever  lured  men  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  King  Albert's  offer  has  attracted 
wide  attention  among  sailors  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  It  has  stirred  popular  fancy 
as  well  and  renewed  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  in  yachting  as  a  sport. 
Response  to  the  King's  proposal  has  been 
particularly  ready  in  America.  Entries  of 
two  American  boats  followed  almost  im- 
mediately upon  its  announcement,  and 
yachtsmen  all  along  the  Atlantic  are 
awake  to  the  possibilities  the  event  holds 
out  to  add  to  Uncle  Sam's  yachting  laurels, 
gained  both  in  defense  of  the  America's 
cup  and  in  the  recent  race  off  Halifax 
between  schooners  representing  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Interest  in  the  pro- 
posed contest  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
it's  to  be  a  straight,  out-and-out  race  with 
aU  such  fussy  details  as  time  allowance, 
square  root,  and  quarter-beam  ruthlessly 
cut  out.  Yachts  of  any  size  or  type  Avill  be 
admitted.  They  will  sail  across  the  ocean 
and  the  one  reaching  the  goal  first  will  be 
declared  the  winner  without  resort  to 
mathematics  to  prove  it.  In  yacht  races 
such  as  the  one  for  the  America's  cup  last 
summer,  the  superiority  of  the  boat  and 
the  skiU  with  which  she  is  handled  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  deciding 
factors.  In  a  race  across  the  Atlantic 
such  as  proposed  by  King  Albert,  how- 
ever, sailing  men  hold  the  game  to  be  one 
chiefly  of  luck,  when  the  yachts  drop  the 
land  and  disappear  beyond  the  horizon. 
Says  George  S.  Hudson,  in  the  Boston 
Herald: 

The  ocean  is  moody  and  its  conditions 
are  variable  when  compared  on  the  pilot 
charts.  A  gale  may  rage  in  one  area  and, 
not  many  hundred  miles  distant,  the  sur- 
face heaves  in  oily  undulation  under  a 
stagnant  calm.  It  may  be  inferred,  and 
properly  too,  that  an  ocean  race  is  not 
always  for  the  swift  and  finely  modeled 
flier  that  has  won  scores  of  prizes  on  off- 
shore and  coastwise  courses.  The  element 
of  luck  is  ever  present;  a  squall  may  blight 
the  wonderful  floating  palace,  leaving  her  a 
helpless  cripple,  while  the  slower  vessel, 
a  parallel  or  so  higher  or  lower,  stands  on 
unscathed,  escaping  mishap,  with  a  better 
than  fighting  chance  of  finishing  first. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  any- 
body's race  till  the  finish  gun  booms  for  the 
victor.  The  ocean  is  streaky,  as  all  ex- 
perienced sailing  masters  should  be  quick 
to  admit,  and  the  man  in  supreme  charge 
of   a    windjammer    is    never    sur«    what's 


about  to  happen  aloft  if  he  dares  to  carry 
on  in  stiff  winds. 

When  one  considers  that  a  conventional 
racing  schooner  spreads  more  than  10,000 
square  feet  of  sail,  and  one  as  much  as 
30,000,  it  is  readily  imderstood  that  stress 
is  tremendous  when  puffs  harden  and  smite 
the  fabric  supported  by  spring  masts  that 
rely  on  slender  wire  shrouds  and  stays  to 
keep  them  in  position.  When  sails  blow 
away  or  burst,  it  is  possible  to  replace 
them  if  others  are  carried  for  such  emer- 
gency, yet  it  takes  time  to  bend  new 
canvas,  and,  in  long-distance  matches, 
minutes,  yes,  seconds  count. 

To  the  non-nautical  mind  the  element  of 
danger  connected  with  a  transatlantic 
voyage  in  a  frail  sailing  boat  seems  con- 
siderable, but  the  deep-sea  sailor  regards 
it  in  another  light.  He  sees  nothing  par- 
ticularly dangerous  in  such  a  venture, 
especially  in  July,  when  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  this  race.  It  is  believed  that  there 
will  be  but  few  entries  of  boats  less  than 
100  feet,  however,  for  in  spite  of  his 
general  absence  of  fear  of  Old  Neptune, 
it  seems  that  the  average  sailing  man  wants 
something  larger  than  a  mere  rowboat  for 
anything  more  than  an  afternoon's  sail. 
Ocean  racing  heretofore  has  proved  this  to 
be  the  case.  In  the  history  of  the  sport 
there  have  been  four  transatlantic  races, 
three  from  this  to  the  other  side  and  one 
fxom  England  to  America.  An  account 
of  these  events  is  furnished  in  the  New 
York  Herald: 

The  first  contest  was  sailed  in  1866.  It 
was  a  sweepstake  for  $10,000  a  side.  Three 
yachts  raced.  They  were  the  Henrietta. 
the  property  of  the  late  James  Gordon 
Bennett;  Fleetwing,  which  belonged  to 
Franklin  Osgood,  and  Vesta,  the  property 
of  Pierre  Lorillard. 

The  race  was  the  result  of  an  argument 
between  Commodore  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Osgood  over  the  ability  of  their  respective 
craft.  The  yachts  had  met  in  a  match 
race  over  a  Sandy  Hook  coiu-se,  and  Fleet- 
wing  had  been  the  winner.  The  result  did 
not  please  Commodore  Bennett  and  he 
offered  to  bet  $10,000  that  Henrietta  could 
beat  Fleetwing  in  a  race  over  a  real  ocean 
course.  The  owner  of  the  Fleetwing  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and  it  was  decided 
to  race  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  race  created  unusual  comment. 
Such  a  contest  never  before  had  been 
attempted,  and  the  owners  were  consid- 
ered the  most  daring  of  amateur  sailors. 
The  time  chosen  for  the  race  also  added 
to  the  impression  that  the  yachtsmen  were 
tempting  sure  death  in  their  "foolhardy" 
undertaking.  Instead  of  crossing  during 
the  summer,  when  the  Atlantic  often  is  as 
smooth  as  a  miU-pond,  the  yachtsmen 
elected  to  race  in  winter,  and  the  date 
of  the  start  was  set  for  December  11,  1866. 
one  year  after  the  ending  of  the  Ci\'il  War. 

Pierre  Lorillard,  another  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  became  interested  in  the  con- 
test and  suggested  making  the  race  a 
three-cornered  sweepstakes  at  $10,000  a 
comer.      The  other  yachtsmen   accepted. 
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Every  article  of  dress  — every  accessory  is  where  you  want  it  and 
when  you  want  it,  in  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk.  There  is 
no  disturbing  worry  of  packing  or  unpacking,  while  on  the  journey. 

HARTMANN    TRUNK     COMPANY,    Racine,    Wisconsin 

"Bt  sure  the  Hartmann  Rea^^is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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LoweBrothers 


Now,    Betty,    c[on\    fuss 

atout  the  rloor. 
It  w^ill  be 
kara  as  a   bone 
for  your 


rVi, 
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party, 


XJALF  of  it  is  already 
ready.  The  furniture 
can  be  moved  right  over  on 
it  now,  and  the  other  half 
varnished. 

By  Thursday  morning,  you 
can  dance,  or  spill  water  on 
it,  without  spoiling  its  sunny 
smile. 

Oh,  I  know,  Betty — but  the 
Van's  used  the  wrong  kind  of 
varnish  just  to  save  a  dollar 
or  so.  This  is  Lowe  Brothers 
Durable  Floor  Varnish.  It's 
made  for  floors. 

I  sent  for  their  little  book 
called  "Your  Floors — ^Their 
Varnishing.'* 

I  am  not  telling  you  what 
I  think,  but  what  they  know. 
Run  along  now,  and  put  on 
your  hat,  and  we'll  take  a  spin. 


^^IxjwQ  Brothers  o^«'/««y 

"    616  EAST  THIRD  ST.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago  Atlanta  Memphis  Kansas  City 

Minneapohs  Toronto 
Factories:    Dayton    Toronto 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


and  the  much-heralded  brush  started  on 
schedule  time,  the  finish  being  off  the 
Needles,  Isle  of  Wight,  England.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  of  the  yachts  until  Com- 
modore Bennett's  Henrietta  arrived  off 
the  Needles  at  5:45  t.M.  on  Christmas  day. 

Fleetwing  finished  about  eight  hours 
later,  and  then  came  Vesta,  which  was  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  astern  of  the  second 
craft.  Later  it  was  discovered  that 
Vesta  really  had  outsailed  the  other 
yachts,  but  an  error  in  navigation  had 
lost  her  the  race.  The  race  showed  the 
world  that  the  contest  was  not  a  foolhardy 
proposition  and  also  that  the  winner  was 
not  necessarily  the  fastest  yacht. 

The  result  was  highly  pleasing  to 
Commodore  Bennett,  and  he  at  once  threw 
his  cap  into  the  ring  and  stated  that  he 
was  willing  to  race  Henrietta  against  any 
other  yacht  in  the  world  in  any  sort  of  a 
long-distance  contest.  No  one  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  finally  Commodore 
Bennett  sold  the  craft  without  getting 
another  real  long-distance  contest. 

In  those  days  good,  seaworthy  boats 
raced  for  the  America's  cup,  a  trophy 
that  was  creating  more  or  less  interest  in 
the  world  of  sport.  Then  special  boats 
were  not  built  for  a  "blue  ribbon  of  the 
sea"  race.  A  yachtsman  was  contented 
to  race  for  the  America's  cup  with  his  usual 
cruising  craft.  Due  to  this  sportsmanlike 
angle  of  early  America's  cup  races  Com- 
modore Bennett  was  able,  in  1870,  to  get 
another  race  across  the  ocean. 

James  Ashbury,  an  English  yachts- 
man, had  built  the  schooner  Cambria. 
He  decided  to  have  a  fling  at  the  America's 
cup.  He  planned  to  sail  across  the  ocean 
in  his  yacht,  cruise  in  American  waters, 
and  incidentally  race  for  the  America's 
cup.  There  was  no  talk  of  towing  Cambria 
across  the  ocean  or  bringing  her  aci*oss 
under  jury  rig,  as  is  done  in  these  decadent 
days  of  America's  cup-racing.  Cambria 
was  going  to  be  sailed  across  under  full  rig, 
just  as  she  would  be  raced  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean. 

Hearing  that  Cambria  was  going  to 
visit  this  country,  Commodore  Bennett 
suggested  a  race  across  the  ocean,  nomi- 
nating his  new  schooner  Dauntless.  Mr. 
Ashbury  accepted  and  it  was  decided  to 
race  from  Cork,  Ireland,  to  America.  The 
race  created  even  more  talk  than  the 
contest  in  1866.  Dauntless  was  the  favor- 
ite. Regardless  of  that  fact  the  British 
schooner  proved  to  be  the  winner,  crossing 
the  finishing-line  one  hour  and  forty-three 
minutes  ahead  of  the  American  craft.  It 
took  twenty-three  days  to  make  the  voyage. 
The  start  was  made  on  July  4,  1870. 

Seventeen  years  later  the  Dauntless 
took  part  in  the  third  transatlantic  race. 
This  was  a  match  affair  against  the 
Coronet.  The  race  was  for  a  $10,000 
side  bet.  The  start  was  made  off  Bay 
Ridge  and  the  finish  was  off  Queenstown, 
Ireland.  Again  the  Dauntless  was  beaten. 
The  Coronet's  time  for  the  race  was 
fourteen  days,  twenty  hours,  and  thirty 
minutes. 

There  were  no  more  ocean  races  until 
1905.  Then  the  former  German  Kaiser, 
to  encourage  the  sport,  offered  a  cup  for  a 
race  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Lizard, 
Cornwall.  This  offer  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  eleven  yachts  took  part  in  it, 
eight    American,    two    English,    and    one 
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Some  little  cookV 


ARMOURS 


But,  dear,"  she  smilingly  replies,  *the 
cook  can't  take  all  the  credit  I've  learned 
that  it  takes  something  more  than  skill  to 
cook  oats  that  taste  as  good  as  those  do. 
You've  got  to  have  the  right  kind  to  begin 
with. 

*1  buy  only  Armour's  Oats.  They  cook 
so  quickly,  without  any  fuss  or  bother, 
and  the  delicious  natural  flavor  of  the  oats 
is  not  lost  by  long  cooking.  I  put  them 
on  the  stove  at  the  same  time  I  do  the 
coffee.  They're  both  done  at  the  same 
time.  I  never  could  do  that  before  I  started 
to  buy  Armour's." 

You  can  duplicate  this  happy  wife's  experi- 
ence.    Make  your  husband  smile.     Serve  him 

ARMOUR'S  OATS 

Cook  Perfectly  in  10  to  15  minutes 

Manufactured   by 

Armour  Grain  Company,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Armour's  Guaranteed  Cereals — Oats,    Corn 
Flakes,  Pancake  Flour,  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,   Noodles 
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Make 

the  Basement  a 

Source  of  Profit 


GasteaM  heating 
paid  for  an  extra  floor 
inthe  Baltimore  Da  iry 
Lunch  of  Newark  ,N.J. 


MR.  I.  A.  WHITCOMB,  writing  of  the  Gasteam 
installation  in  his  new  Newark  building,  says: 

"The  space  that  would  have  been  occupied  by  coal,  ashes 
and  boiler,  is  now  occupied  by  two  billiard  tables,  which  turn  in 
a  certain  amount  of  money  each  day,  very  much  more  money 
than  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  gas  for  the  entire  buildmg. 

"Thus  for  me  and  my  business,  I  find  Gasteam  radiation  a 
distinct  saving  in  fuel,  of  rentable  space,  of  labor,  and  in  cer- 
tain instances  a  saving  in  insurance  rates." 

There  is  no  dirt  or  soot.  Janitor 
service  is  dispensed  with.  The  con- 
stant fear  of  frozen  pipes  is  ended. 
Capital  is  not  tied  up  in  a  coal  pile. 
And,  as  Gasteam  radiators  are  auto- 
matically regulated,  there  is  no  waste 
of  heat  in  mild  weather. 

A  Gasteam  System  of  individual 
steatn  heating  units  can  be  quickly 
installed  in  any  kind  of  building,  old 
or  new,  where  gas  is  available. 


CLOW   PRODUCTS 

Hospital  Equipment  C 

Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers  O 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings  D 

Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants  Q 

Drinking  Fountains  D 

Swimmini!  Pool  Purification  D 

Gasteam  Radiators  D 

Industrial  Plant  Sanitation  D 

Manhole  Covers  and  Frames  D 
Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  D 

Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains  n 

Filters  and  Fish  Traps  n 

Plumbing  Supplies  D 

Hot  Water  Heaters  D 

Marble       _  □ 

Steam  Fittings  L: 


The  complete  story  of  Gasteam 
zvill  be  sent  free  on  request 


JAMES     B.    CLOW     &     SONS 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 

m      ^      Steam  heat  without  coal 

Vi  aste  am 


Gertnaii.  Tlie  winner  was  tbe  Atlantic,  a 
thretr-masted  schooner  designed  by  Williain 
Gardner  and  owned  by  Gouunodore  Wilson 
Marsliall.  She  crossed  tlie  ocean  in  twelve 
days  and  four  hours,  creating  a  new 
record.  This  victory  was  heralded  as  a  big 
feather  in  the  American  yachting  cap. 
Commodore  Marshall  treasured  the  cup 
until  tlu'  Great  War.  Avlien  his  only  son,  an 
aA  iator,  was  killed  on  the  other  side.  He 
then  gave  the  cup  to  the  Red  Cross  to  be 
broken  up  for  the  gold  it  was  supposed  to 
contain.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  cup  was  merely  plated,  and  very  thinly 
at  that,  showing  that  the  Kaiser  was 
"bunking"  the  w^orld  even  back  in  1905. 


HUNIING  THE  WILY  WALRUS  FROM 
A  MOTOR -SCHOONER 

WALRI^S   shooting   is   a   sport   given 
only  to  the  hunter  who  has  the  hardi- 
hood   to   penetrate    the  icy   wilderness  of 
the  Far  North,  where  this  form  of  big  game 
abounds.     It  is  an  exciting  sport,  for  an 
enraged   walrus   bidl    is   a   dangerous  an- 
tagonist that  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
turn  on  a  boat,  hook  his  tusks  over  the 
gunwale,    and    spill   the  hunters  into   the 
water.      The    animal    is    also    exceedingly 
wary,  and  getting  within  shooting  range  of 
him"  as   he   lies   on   his   ice-cake   requires 
infinite  caution  on  the  part  of  the  hunter. 
It    seems   that    while    the  walrus  is   only 
indifferently  equipped  as  to  sight  he  makes 
up  for  that  deficiency  in  the  possession  of 
an  extraordinarily  keen  sense  of  smell,  which 
keei)s  him  informed  of  danger.     A  single 
sniff  of  an  approaching  man,  and  the  huge 
ami)hibian  does  what  one  hunter  calls  "a 
sort    of    modified    Immelman    turn,"    and 
rtops  quickly  off  his  cake  of  ice  into  the 
depths  of    the    sea.      For    wakus-hunting 
rifles  are  used— .35,  .30,  and  .401  ealil)er 
automatics.  The  sportsman  is  also  equipped 
\vith  harpoons  having  lines  and  a  sealskin 
"poke"     attached.       The     harpoons     are 
tlu-ust  into  the  l)od>    of  the  quan-y  after 
it  is  shot,  the  au--fill.Ml  "i)ok(;"  keeping  it 
from  sinking.     A  description  of  a  wah-us- 
hunt  is  furnished  by  R.  R.  Robc^-tson  in  a 
recent  issue  of  PacifK-  Mntnr-Bont  (Seattle). 
1 1  seems  that  ISlr.  Ro))erlsou  formed  one  of  a 
party  that  went  in  i)ursuit  of  wah-us  on  an 
arctic    motor-schooner.      To    (juote    from 
Ills  article: 

For  our  luuiting,  we  had  a  good  Avhale- 
lioat,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a  skiii-boat  such 
as  the  natives  use  there,  which  was  brought 
aboard  by  the  natiAcs  from  the  East 
Cap(>  eolonv.  Also  there  was  a  power 
launch  which  we  us«l  to  convey  the  hides 
and  tusks  back  to  the  ship  when  several 
kills  had  been  made  in  various  du'ections 
at  the  one  stop.  The  natives  use  short, 
little  paddles  in  these  boats,  that  they 
make  themselves  on  the  ship,  discardmg  the 
oars  entirelv,  and  one  would  be  surprized 
at  the  speed  they  show  on  a  spurt  or  liow 
fast  they  come  tearing  "down  the  x^nnd 


rums 


MASTERCRAFT 

a  beautiful  Van  Dom  steel  Hie  at 


^56 


.00' 


offers  a  timely 
economy    in 
keeping  the  fil- 
ing system  up 
to  the  minute. 
*" '1  his  price  slightly  higher  west  of 
the    Mississippi,    south    of    the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  and  in  Canada. 


WHEN  early  mariners  were  caught  in 
the  doldrums,  they  weren't  content 
to  lie  becalmed  and  idly  wait  for  the  wind. 
It  was  "pipe  all  hands  to  the  long  boats", 
and  with  brawn  and  sweat  and  straining 
sinews  tow  the  bark  with  all  sail  set  to 
catch  the  slightest  breeze. 

At  times  come  business  doldrums — when 
there  is  a  lull  and  business  seems  becalmed 
Don't  drift  in  idleness.  Let  all  hands  loy- 
ally bend  to  the  task  and  work  to  keep  the 
craft  forging  ahead. 

Use  a  little  pre-war  pep.  Pile  the  "out- 
going" baskets  high  with  business-bidding 
letters.  Keep  the  card  index  drawers  going. 
Dust  off  the  "prospects  file". 

It  is  no  time  to  penalize  the  efficiency  of 
your  office  systems.  Don't  let  your  equip- 
ment slump  and  through  its  inadequacy 
prove  a  drag  on  your  workers'  efforts. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

" Mastercraftsmanship  in  Steel" 
CLEVELAND 


STEEL 

LETTER  FILES 
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BIG  JUICY  SWEET  BERRIES 
FROM  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER 


THE  bushes  grow  rapidly,  and  are  covered  with 
firm,    luscious,    wonderfully   flavored    berries, 
"   Size,  of  '^  7OT7fe/ew5?c(i5,  from  July  until  freezing  weather. 

The  fruit  is  twice  the  size  of  other  raspberries  and 
of  the  same  delicious  flavor  from  first  to  last.  Immense  branches  covered 
with  berries  which  are  constantly  ripening. 

It  is  grown  in  the  gardens  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Pocantico  Hills,  N.  Y.;  P.  S.  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Chas.  M.  Schwab, 
Loretto,  Pa.;  James  J.  Hill  Estate,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Henry  Ford,  Dearborn, 
Mich.;  and  others  who  demand  the  world's  best. 

The  La  France  Red  Raspberry  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  been  carefully 
tested  for  years,  to  absolutely  prove  its  merit. 

Fruits  early  in  July,  the  first  season  planted,  and  continues  in  fruit  until 
frozen.  Free  from  insects  and  disease.  A  dozen  plants  will  supply  the  average 
family  all  season,  year  after  year.     Plants  multiply  rapidly. 

A  Great  Mojiey  Maker  for  Berry  Growers! 

It  is  the  best  for  home  gardens  and  a  great  money  maker  for  marketing. 

Awarded  medals  and  certificates  by  leading  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies,  including  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  York,  The  American  Institute  of  N.  Y.,  etc.,  etc.  It 
pays  to  buy  the  best. 

Strong,  field  grown,  bearing  plants  $1.30  each,  $16.00  per  dozen,  by  prepaid  parcel  post. 
Safe  deliver^'  guaranteed  in  proper  time  for  planting  if  ordered  now. 

Circulars  on  request. 

Raspberry  Farms  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  and  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 

cJQHN  H.S  CHEEPERS,  Inc. 

— «?      522   Fifth  Ave.,  New \bRK  City  <: 


Hot  Water 


Is  it  always  on  tap — ready  for  a  warm  bath 
when  you  come  in  late,  or  for  the  family's 
daily  convenience? 

The  Jarvis 

THERMOFLASH 

Puts  automatic  hot  water  service  within  your 

reach. 

Should  you  deny  yourself 
its  comforts  when  you  can 
have  it  at  low  cost? 


YOUR         ^ 
Gas   Water   Heater 

'OF  ANY  MAKEt 

And  Range  Boiler 

(OF    ANY    SIZE) 

Already  in   Your  Home 

PLUS 

The  Jarvis 
THERMOFLASH 


Gives  you  n 
complete  nuto- 
malic 

Hot 

Water 
Service 

It'*  inexpen- 
sive. Put  the 
question  to 
your  local 
plumber  or 
gns  company 


B.  RYAN 
COMPANY 

366  W«,|  ISlk  SI. 
N.w    York.    N      V.> 


Price 

$35.00 

F.  O.  B.     New  York 

Approved  for  purchase  by  the 
Institute  Departments  of  both 
Good  Housekeeping  and  New 
York  Tribune. 

See  your  local  plumber  or  gas  com- 
pany asl^  us  for  the  "Thcrmo- 
Jlash"  bool(let. 

B  .      R  YAN      C  O  . 

370  W.  t5th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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on  the  reluru,  holdiuf;  their  paddles  out  at 
right  angles  to  catch  the  air,  like  a  lot  of 
small  sails.     But,  on  to  the  hunt! 

We  are  now  along  the  edge  of  the  arctic^ 
ice-pack,  that  immense  bodj'  of  ice  that 
stretches  north  even  to  the  north  pole 
itself,  and  on  across  that  point  and  down 
the  other  side  to  warmer  waters. 

Usually  two,  or  possibly  three,  men 
stand  watch  in  the  crow's-nest,  working  in 
watches  of  from  two  to  four  hours,  de- 
pending on  the  severity  or  moderation  of 
the  weather,  one  of  these  men  being  the 
captain  or  one  of  the  mates,  engaged  in  the 
na^agation  of  the  vessel  tlu-ough  the  ice- 
field, the  other  one  or  two  being  natives 
on  the  lookout  for  walrus  herds.  . 

Off  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  a  black 
spot  on  the  ice  as  tho  a  gigantic  bottle  of 
ink  had  been  overturned  on  the  cake. 
Walrus?  Can't  tell  until  we  come  closer, 
because  where  we  find  walrus  ice  there  is 
also  found  much  "black  ice"  or  shore  ice — 
the  name  being  self-explanatory — which 
looms  up  to  the  vision  much  in  the  same 
way  as  does  a  wahnis  herd,  oftentimes  fool- 
ing even  the  natives  themselves. 

But  it  is  a  herd!  As  we  come  closer  we 
can  see  the  restless  movement  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bulls  that  are  standing  watch 
while  the  others  sleep  in  the  sunshine  or 
snow-storm,  as  the  case  may  be.  Curiously 
enough,  the  vigil  does  not  seem  to  produce 
the  desired  result,  for  while  the  watchers 
see  the  ship,  yet  until  they  can  smell 
something  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
concerned. 

All  is  now  excitement  aboard  the  A'^essel. 
A  job  for  every  man  and  every  man  to  his 
job.  The  boat  crews  get  their  boats  ready 
and  lowered,  the  hunters  load  their  guns, 
see  that  they  ha^e  each  his  quota  of  shells, 
see  that  the  ix>kes  are  full  of  air,  the  lines 
coiled,  and  the  har])oons  in  shape. 

By  this  time  the  boats  are  in  the  water, 
the  paddlers  have  taken  their  stations,  the 
hunters — about  thj-ee  to  each  boat — taking 
their  places  in  the  bow,  and  they  are  off; 
with  a  great  splash  of  water,  the  boat 
shoots  away  from  under  the  da^ats  and  i\\^^ 
hunt  is  (m. 

The  l)oat  gradually  approaches  tlie  herd 
from  the  lee  side,  taking  advantage  of 
any  small  ice-cake  that  may  stand  high 
enough  to  afford  concealment,  as  quietly  as 
possible.  As  they  get  closer,  tlu^  herd, 
sensing  rather  than  scn-ing  danger,  becomes 
restless,  the  watches  flopi)ing  about  on  the 
ice  uttering  short,  shai'p  barks  mucli  like  a 
dog's  l)ark,  tho  of  a  much  lower  note,  and 
the  sleepers  stii*  restlessly.  This  is  the 
most  anxious  time  for  the  hunters,  as  one 
false  move  will  send  tli«>.  whole  herd  into 
the  water  quick  as  a  flash.  The  speed 
shown  by  these  animals  is  r<>markable  when 
they  ai'e  once  alarmed,  because  after  the 
first  shot  they  are  all  awake  and  gone  before 
one  could  count  ten  slowly.  'They  have 
no  iiK'ans  of  locomotion  on  land  or  on  the 
ice  other  than  their  flippers  and  their  tusks, 
which  give  them  a  sort  of  flo])ping  motion 
somewhat  like  a  fish  or  a  man  tied  hand 
and  foot  Irving  to  work  his  way  along  the 
ground. 

As  th(>ir  restlessness  has  increased,  the 
boat  has  approached  quietly  and  slowly, 
very  probably  lo  i\u\  side  of  the  very 
<'ake  on  wliich  they  are  lying,  or  at  least 
to  the  cake  next  to  it.  These  cakes  on 
which  the  walrus  lie  are  generally  more  or 
less  round  and  flat,  ])eiug  not  more  tlian 
six  oi"  tweh'e  inches  above  the  wa1<'r. 


i 
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At  this  iK>iiit  the  hadcr  starts  to  movi> 
in  earnest  toward  tlie  edjjr  of  llu'  ice, 
which  is  the  signal  for  tht'  fiisiUadf  to 
l)epin.  He  is  generally  the  first  one  picked 
otT.  1>oth  on  aeeoiint  of  his  size  and  hecausc 
of  the  faet  that  \\v  will  be  the  first  ont>  to 
get  away.  Each  lnint<>r  sehrts  one  animal 
for  his  lire,  and  attends  to  that  particnlar 
animal  hcfore  lookiiiir  fartlur  atitld. 

At  the  sounil  of  the  lirst  shot  tluy  all 
start  tumbling  intt>  the  water  as  fast  as 
tlicy  fan  make  it,  the  hunters  i)oi)pii\ii 
away  I'ight  merrily  for  about  three  or  four 
minutes,  aft^r  which  it  is  all  over. 
~  The  object  of  the  liunler  is  to  kill,  not, 
wound,  and  to  do  that  before  the  herd 
leaves  the  ice,  l)ecause  in  most  cases  a 
wounded  or  dead  walrus  in  the  water  is 
of  no  use  to  any  om,  not  even  himself, 
as  he  geuerallx"  sinks  quickly,  on  purpose 
if  he  is  wounded,  atul  in  spite  of  himself 
if  he  is  dead.  Then  the  boat's  crew  jump 
out  on  the  ice,  and  here  the  work  for  the 
harpooners  commences. 

The  main  hod.  in  the  meantime,  is  mak- 
ing off  into  the  distance  or  circling  widely 
about  the  cake,  jumjnng  after  a  fashion 
out  of  the  water,  and  barking  contiiuially 
like  a  pack  of  bloodhounds.  One  feature  of 
an  amusing  nature  occurs  ln're  lots  of  times. 
Baby  walrus — the  mothers  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  killed,  aiul  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished— hover  about  the  ic«--cake  lr.>  ing 
to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about,  and  barking 
in  a  high-pitched  imte,  their  tiny  tusks — ■ 
sometimes  no  more  than  two  littl(>  white 
buttons  sticking  out  of  their  mouths — 
gleaming  in  the  light,  climbing  ))art  way 
up  on  to  the  ice,  falling  back  witli  a  great 
splash  if  one  but  raises  his  hand  —until 
the  mother  hears  of  i1.  when  along  she 
comes  with  a  roar  and  litc^rally  envelops 
them  with  her  bod.v,  l>earing  them  down 
out  of  sight  to  safety. 


'JOHNNY  '  EYEKS,  ONE  OF  THE 
GAMEST  IN  THE  GAME 

PLAYING  baseball  and  fighting  hard 
luck  are  the  two  games  in  which  John 
J.  Evers,  manager  of  the  Chicago  National 
League  Baseball  Club,  has  made  his  shining 
mark.  A  diamond  top-notcher,  the  stoxy 
of  Evers's  career  shows  that  he  is  also  the 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  that  never  says 
die.  Fate  has  handed  him  more  wallops 
than  any  other  man  in  baseball,  but  he  lias 
always  come  back  smiling,  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  fight.  A  small  man  physieall.v, 
Evers  labored  under  the  handica])  of  his 
diminutive  size  Avhen  he  first  landed  among 
the  liig  fellows  <m  the  team  of  th(*  Chicago 
"Cubs."  But  he  quickly  showed  lliem  lie 
could  play  brilliant  baseball,  and  in  no  time 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  t<'am 
that  was  then  winning  world's  champion- 
ships year  after  year.  Then  old  Hard  J. 
Luck  swatted  him,  first  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent, then  with  sickness,  a  broken  leg, 
and  the  loss  of  all  his  earnings  through  the 
faithlessness  of  a  trusted  frienfl.  He  came 
back,  however,  and  again  seemed  on  top, 
but  fate  once  more  turned  against  him. 
?'or  no  apparent  reason  he  Avas  discharged, 
almost  without  warning,  from  the  (^hicago 
club,  to  which  he  had  been  called  as  mana- 
ger after  recovering  from  his  foi-mer  hard 
Uick.  He  tried  to  enlist  in  tlie  war.  but 
failed  to  pass  the  physical  exaitiination.  and 
finallv    went    to    l''i-;uice    in    the    K.    of    C. 


A  source  of  pride 
when  critical 
guests  are  present 
— "Maxwell  House," 
a  coffee  that  in- 
sures the  success  of 
the  dinner. 

— //  you  cannot  buy 
^Maxwell  House 


Desirable  for  its  quality  and 
beauty,  its  fame  has  grown  because  it  is 
distributed  so  as  to  insure  freshness.    Every 
store  that  sells  the  Sampler  gets  its  supplies 
direct  from  Whitman's — not  through  a  mid- 
dleman.    There's  such  a  store  near  you. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &SON.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
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f{ardu-uve  that  /tunmnh^es 


sinq 

IS  be/ievfng? 

'F  CORBIN  ware  were  not  as  fine 
as  can  be  made,  we  would  have  a 
hard  time  making  people  believe  in 
it  as  they  do.  But,  being  what  it  is, 
anyone  would  have  a  hard  time  making 
people  disbeheve  in  it. 

CORBIN  ware  wor\s. 

You'll  always  find  a  good  hardware   store  near  /j> 

P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  Anierican  H:\rdniirc  <:<>ri><>ratU>n  Successor 

New  Britain  (Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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service,  where  he  did  fine  work.  He  came 
back  without  a  job  and  with  no  prospect 
of  getting  back  into  baseball.  At  length 
he  landed  a  job  with  the  "Giants"  as  coach 
and  assistant  manager,  and  his  work  here 
led  his  old  club,  the  Chicago  "Cubs,"  to 
call  him  back  as  manager.  He  was  given 
an  ovation  upon  his  return  to  Chicago 
The  game  baseball  man  grinned.  The  boj 
who  had  never  quit  was  on  top  once  more 
Evers  grew  up  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where, 
according  to  Hugh  S.  FuUerton  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  "he  was  a  little,  wirj 
shrimp  of  a  kid,  playing  ball  on  the  lots 
and  working  at  times  in  a  collar-factory.'' 
Mr.  FuUerton  continues  with  a  detailed 
account  of  his  baseball  career: 

The  Troy  team  of  the  State  League 
needed  an  outfielder  and  picked  him  up 
He  looked  too  small  to  play  ball,  and  besides 
that  he  was  an  infielder.  A  vacancy 
happened  on  the  infield  and  he  was  forced 
into  it. 

It  happened  that  day  that  George  Huff, 
the  famous  mentor  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  was  then  scouting  for  the 
Chicago  Cubs,  was  in  Troy  to  watch  a 
pitcher.  Fate  ordained  also  that  Link 
Lowe,  one  of  the  greatest  second  basemen 
the  game  ever  knew,  was  playing  for 
Chicago  and  that  day  broke  his  leg. 

The  season  was  near  an  end.  Chicago 
had  no  second  baseman,  and  in  despair 
Selee  telegraphed  Huff  to  find  him  a  man. 
Huff  wired,  "I  have  the  man."  That 
night  he  bought  Evers,  a  kid  just  off  the 
lots,  with  less  than  half  a  season  of  even 
minor-league  experience,  and  brought  him 
to  fiU  the  place  that  had  been  held  by 
Pfeffer,  Lowe,  and  other  great  stars. 

Evers  raised  a  laugh  when  he  went  on  to 
the  field  the  first  time  in  Chicago.  No 
uniform  that  could  be  founld  would  fit  and 
he  was  lost  inside  the  one  assigned  him. 
The  crowd  roared  at  the  sight  of  the  small 
boy  out  there  among  the  giants.  Yet 
Evers  jumped  in,  played  twenty-two  games 
to  the  end  of  the  season,  batted  .300,  and 
played  without  an  error. 

The  discovery  of  Evers  made  the  Cubs 
a  near-championship  club,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  Steinfeldt  completed  the  team, 
which  became  one  of  the  wonder  machines 
of  the  history  of  the  sport. 

Fortune  smiled  on  Evers  during  this 
period.  His  success  was  phenomenal,  but 
with  it  all  he  never  "swelled."  He  still 
remained  the  unassuming  youngster  he  had 
always  been,  going  about  doing  what  was 
in  the  day's  work  to  be  done,  and  doing 
it  uncommonly  well.  Then  fate  seemed  to 
turn  against  him.     We  read: 

It  was  in  1910,  late  in  the  season,  that 
Luck  commenced  to  wallop  Evers  and 
strive  to  knock  him  out.  An  automobile 
accident  in  which  he  was  driving,  and  one 
of  his  best  friends,  Geoi'ge  McDonald,  was 
killed,  started  it.  Sielmess,  a  I'un  of 
nervous  trouble,  and  then,  late  in  the 
season,  sliding  to  the  plate  in  a  game  at 
Cincirmati,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  cinch 
the  championship,  Evers  broke  a  leg. 
The  bone  snapt  and  pz-olruded  through  the 
flesh.  He  was  carried  t)lT  the  field,  and  in 
his  sufi'eriug  he  grinned  and  waved  "his 
hand  to  me. 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Western  Hemlock 

Washington  Red  Cedat' 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pinm 


EXPERT  LUMBER  SERVICE  FOR  THE  MAN 

WHO  WANTS  TO  BUILD 


HERE  is  a  service  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance  to  the  family  looking  for- 
ward to  owning  its  home. 

To  the  farmer  for  his  house,  harns,  corn 
cribs. 

To  the  industrial  man  and  corporation, 
planning  expansion,  replacements,  repairs 
— or  using  lumber  in  manufacture. 

A  service  that  may  add  100%  to  the  value 
of  your  lumber  purchase — whether  you  buy 
a  couple  of  boards,  a  truck  load  of  dimen- 
sion stuff,  or  think  in  terms  of  millions  of 
board  feet  to  the  single  order. 

This  service  means  nothing  less  than 
expert  advice  in  using  the  right  wood  in  its 
proper  place — based  on  detailed  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  various  species  of  wood, 
their  strengths,  their  fitnesses,  and  their 
individual  action  under  specific  conditions 
of  use. 

It  may  be  a  new  thought  to  you,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  building  a  house  lumber 
must  be  selected  for  three  totally  different 
functions. 

There  is  the  framework — whicli  requires 
strength  above  all  else. 

There  is  the  outside  fitiish — demanding 
durability  under  exposure  to  the  weather. 

And  the  inside  trim — where  the  need  is 
for  a  wood  properly  seasoned  an<l  prepared, 
that  will  "slay  put",  and  that  will  be  attrac- 
tive when  stained,  or  will  take  and  hold 
paint  or  enamel. 

For  each  of  these  functions  certain  woods 
are  especially  adapted. 

For  some,  cheaper  woods  will  give  as  good 
service  as  more  expensive  species.  In  other 
instances,  cheaper  woods  can  be  used  onlv 


at   a   sa<;rifice   of  durability  and    ultimate 
economy. 

The  same  principle — the  right  wood  in 
its  proper  place — applies  to  farm  buildings, 
industrial  buildings,  and  all  industrial  uses 
of  lumber. 

The  proper  use  of  lumber  was  never  more 
important  to  America  than  it  is  at  this 
moment. 

To  the  individual  citizen  it  means  dur- 
able and  economical  building. 

To  the  nation  at  large  it  means  still  more 
— a  great  step  toward  an  am,ple  supply  of 
lumber,  present  and  future — the  elimination 
of  waste  in  the  thoughtless  use  of  lumber. 


m 


What  we  advoeate  is  eouservalion  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

To  this  end  we  will  supply  to  lumber  deal- 
ers and  to  the  public,  any  desired  informa- 
tion as  to  the  qualities  of  the  different  species 
and   the   best   wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

The  service  will  be  as  broad  and  im- 
partial as  we  know  how  to  iriake  it.  We 
are  not  partisans  of  any  particular  species 
of  wood.  We  advise  the  best  lumber  for 
the  purpose,  whether  we  handle  it  or  not. 

From  now  on  the  Weyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  our  product. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose, 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can 
look  at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are 
geltint;  a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  established  trade  channels 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company, 
Spokane.  Washington,  with  branch  offices 
and  representatives  throughont  the  country. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Prodiners  of  Douglas  Fir.  Western  Hemlock,  Washington  Red  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on 
Pacific  Coast;  Idaho   H  hite  Pine,   If  estem  Soft  Pine,  Red  Fir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Emi 
Northern  ll'hite  Pine  and  Norway  Pine  in  the  Lake  States. 
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HAVING  EIGHTY' ONE  MINES 
TO  DRAW  FROM 


THE  Consolidation  Coal  Company  operates  81  mines  in 
the  four  great  soft-coal  states,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  By  no  means  all  of  these 
mines  produce  coal  of  exactly  the  same  chemical  content 
and  burning  properties. 

Accurate  analyses  of  the  coal  taken  from  the  face  of  the 
vein  in  the  mine,  repeated  as  the  months  go  by,  give  us 
complete  knowledge  of  every  ton  of  coal  we  have  to  sell. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  a  definitely  classified  catalogue 
of  almost  every  variety  of  soft  coal  and  that  we  can  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  industry  of  almost  any  nature. 

Because  of  the  range  of  our  mining  operations,  there  is 
always  a  grade  of  coal  exactly  suited  to  each  consumer's 
needs.  We  give  him  a  great  man}'^  to  choose  from  and  tell 
him  frankly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  grade. 

The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  offers  its  customers  this 
advantage  of  intelligent  choice  as  a  result  of  its  policy  of 
diversified  activities.  It  has  never  been  limited  to  pride  of 
opinion  regarding  the  coal  output  of  a  particular  region,  but 
has  believed  that  the  coal  of  each  region,  backed  by  complete 
scientific  knowledge  of  its  properties,  was  superior  in  par- 
ticular uses. 

When  a  customer  comes  to  us,  our  first  questions  are  with 
reference  to  his  fueling  conditions  and  practices.  Based  on 
these  answers,  we  may  ship  his  coal  from  West  Virginia  or 
Pennsylvania  or  wherever  the  supply  may  seem  most 
suitable. 

Large-scale  production  is  rendered  even  more  advan- 
tageous by  diversified  operation  extending  into  8i  bitumi- 
nous mines.  The  fuel  satisfaction  of  each  customer  is  thereby 
increased. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

bunkers  'Jnist  ISuilding  -  J\(ew  'York  City 


Dime  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
137  Market  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Continental  Bldg^  Baltimore,  Md. 

State  Mutual  Btdg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Land  Title  Bldg»         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Union  Trust  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Penobscot  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Union  Central  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Marion -Taylor  BIdg.,      Louisville,  Ky. 


SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


A  few  weeks  later  the  second  blow  fell. 
He  was  hobbling  around  on  crutches, 
striving  to  aid  the  team,  Vhich  without 
his  services  was  going  into  a  world's  series. 
He  had  invested  all  his  money,  every  cent 
he  had  made,  in  the  shoe  business.  His 
store  in  Troy,  which  he  owned  with  one  of 
his  friends,  was  prosperous.  On  the 
strength  of  its  earnings  he  had  opened  a 
huge  shoe  emporium  in  Chicago,  using  the 
credit  of  the  Troy  store  to  help  estabUsb 
the  new  one. 

The  Chicago  stock  represented  $50,000. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  trusted  partner 
in  Troy  had  been  gambling  until  news 
came  that  the  store  was  closed — and  his 
partner  gone.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  partner  had  gambled  away  the  profits, 
the  stock,  and  had  incurred  debts.  The 
creditors  at  once  seized  the  Chicago  store. 
Evers  was  broke,  in  debt,  the  earnings  of 
years  swept  away. 

I  went  to  condole  with  him  that  evening. 
He  grinned  and  told  how  sorry  he  was  for 
his  partner. 

Then  luck  turned  once  more.  Released 
from  the  Chicago  club,  Evers  joined  the 
Boston  "Braves,"  who  that  year  won  the 
National  League  championship.     Further; 

Evers  made  close  to  $50,000  that  season. 
He  led  another  championship  team.  Until 
1914  fortune  held  with  him.  His  bad 
luck  seemed  ended.  Then  the  Fates  com- 
menced walloping  him  again.  The  details 
of  what  befell  him  in  1914  and  1915  would 
make  Luck  ashamed  of  itself.  Pneumonia 
was  first.  He  rallied.  His  little  daughter, 
He'en,  died,  the  victim  of  a  child's  disease 
which  a  thoughtless  doctor  advised  she  be 
exposed  to.  On  the  opening  day  of  the 
season  of  1915  he  broke  a  leg  and  was  out 
of  the  game  until  September.  Troubles, 
financial  and  physical,  piled  up.  He  kept 
on  smiling  and  fighting. 

He  was  called  back  to  Chicago  as 
manager.  He  made  a  great  fight  to  rally 
the  remnants  of  the  old  team.  He  was 
discharged  without  warning.  Neuritis 
attacked  him. 

Evers  seemed  out  of  it,  but  in  1918  he 
was  employed  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  as 
coach.  The  day  before  the  season  started 
he  was  discharged,  almost  without  warning 
and  without  a  reason  being  advanced 
No  team  in  either  major  league  would  offer 
him  employment. 

The  war  was  on.  Three  times  Evers 
attempted  to  enlist.  Neuritis  and  injuries 
received  in  baseball  kept  him  from  passing. 
Determined  to  do  his  bit,  he  joined  the 
K.  of  C.  forces.  He  went  to  France.  He 
did  fine  work.  Twice  for  considerable 
periods  he  worked  on  the  firing-line,  giving 
aid  and  distributing  supplies. 

When  it  was  over  he  came  home.  Base- 
ball had  no  place  for  him.  He  was  out  of  a 
job.  The  Boston  club  declined  to  pay 
him  what  his  contract  called  for. 

John  McGraw  last  season  offered  Evers 
a  position  when  no  other  club  would  have 
him.  His  work  as  coach  and  assistant 
manager  attracted  more  attention  than 
that  of  many  managers.  He  got  the  dis- 
organized team  to  fighting  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  its  wonderful  finish. 

Then  his  old  club,  the  Cubs,  called  him 
back  as  manager.  When  he  went  "home" 
a  thousand  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city 
gave  a  dinner  for  him.  And  Evers  grinned. 
The  boy  who  never  quit  was  on  top  once 
more. 
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GEORGES  CARPENTIER  PENS  HIS 
OPINIONS  OF  AMERICA 

"  I  "HE  enterprising  American  newspaper 
■*-  men's  discovery  that  Georges  Carpen- 
tier  ix)ssest  seventy-tive  suits  of  clothes, 
twenty  overcoats,  one  hundreil  silk  shirts, 
seventj'-five  pairs  of  shoes,  and  two  hun- 
dred neckties  imprest  the  champion  when 
he  gave  us  the  once-over  last  summer,  and 
in  a  brief  sket<*h  of  his  experiences  on  the 
trip  he  opines  that  America  is  surely  the 
home  of  the  king  of  puMicity.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  gentlemanly  Georges  rt?- 
sented  this  prying  into  his  strictly  private 
affairs,  however.  lYom  what  he  says  one 
is  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  prob- 
ably the  recollection  of  such  little  touches 
that  leads  him  to  declare  that  his  American 
trip  ojiened  his  eyes  to  "what  is  delight- 
fully new  and  fresh,"  and  has  helped  him 
to  "understand  humanity  better."  He 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  his  welcome  in 
this  country,  for  which  he  says  he  can 
"find  no  words  to  express  his  appreciation." 
Everything  here  seemed  to  please  him. 
He  had  traveled  but  little  before  coming 
to  America,  he  tells  us,  and  roaming  abroad 
held  but  little  appeal  for  him.  But  now, 
after  visiting  America,  he  "would  like  to 
go  everywhere."  Of  various  incidents  on 
his  American  trip  he  WTites  as  follows  in 
the  New  York  Herald: 

What  to  me  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting happenings  of  my  American  tour 
occurred  at  a  banquet  attended  ])y  2,000 
sportsmen,  given  in  my  honor  shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  Xew  York,  where,  by  the 
way,  I  had  a  tremendous  welcome  from  the 
dough-boj's.  I  was  made  one  of  them. 
During  the  dinner  it  was  suggested  that  I 
should  have  a  spar  Avith  iSlaj.  Anthony 
Drexel  Biddle. 

"With  pleasure,"  I  said.  So,  doffing 
my  dress-jacket,  I  put  on  the  gloves  and 
boxed  with  the  gallant  major.  It  was  rare 
fun,  and  en  passant,  I  would  say  that 
Francois  Descamps,  the  strange  little  man 
who  has  done  so  much  to  help  me  to  be- 
come rich,  fixt  my  fee  at  $"),000! 

Ever.vwhere  I  went  I  was  sought  by 
world-famous  pugilists — the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  being  Jim  Corbett,  with  whom  I 
spent  a  delightful  afternoon  a  few  miles 
outside  New  York.  A  rare  story-teller,  a 
much-traveled  man,  at  fifty  years  or  so  a 
magnificent  physical  specimen,  he  told  me 
of  his  long  and  memoral)le  life  in  the  ring, 
and  he  was  good  enougli  to  say  that  altho 
Dempsey  was  very  big  and  strong  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  my  science 
would  prevail. 

Joe  Jeannette,  who  beat  me  at  Lunar 
Park,  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1914,  also 
looked  me  up.  Joe  has  lost  his  jet-black 
curls;  age  is  cutting  its  way  into  this  su- 
perb man  of  bronze,  but  he  is  well  circum- 
stanced. I  shall  always  remember  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  color  who  ever 
fought  in  the  ring.  I  was  delighted  to 
allow  him  to  claim  me  as  his  boy. 

In  eight  weeks  I  visited  and  sparred  at 
sixty-three  towns  and  cities.  I  traveled 
in  a  specially  appointed  train,  one,  I  be- 
lieve, used  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
When  I  was  not  showing  myself  in  the  ring 
I  was  being  whirled  through  vast  space; 
for  eight  weeks  I  knew  no  rest.  But  it 
■was  worth  it  all. 

Carpentier  also  refers  to  his  fortheom- 


WHEN  you  feel  yourself  marooned  as  he  was  and  have  to  keep  busy 
to  drive  away  the  blues,  you  can  find  the  same  consolation  in  a  game 
of  cards.    You  can  learn  the  identical  game  he  played — "Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena," — and  299  others,  simply  and  interestingly  described  with 
rules  and  hints  for  correct  play  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  "Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games."    250  pages,  including  new  code  of  Auction.    20c  postpaid. 

BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 

help  make  Solitaire  and  all  other  games  delightfully  easy  to  play.  The  ivory 
or  air-cushion  finish  simplifies  shuffling  and  makes  accuracy  in  dealing  a  cer- 
tainty. Their  high-grade  card  board  enables  them  to  stand  hard  usage. 
Large,  clear  indexes  prevent  errors  and  eye-strain. 

Congress  Playing  Cards  add  eclat  to  any  card  party  or  tournament. 
Gold  edges  and  decorative  backs — full  color  reproductions  of  attractive 
paintings.    Delightful  for  gifts  or  prizes. 

"Oh,  please  tell  my  fortune." 

You  can  respond  to  that  request  if  you  own  a  pack  of  Revelation  For- 
tune Telling  Cards.     They  make  fortune  telling  easy.     One  color 
back,  75c.    Colored  back,  gold  edges,  $1. 

Auction  at  a  Glance 

We  are  sending  free  our  new  pamphlet  "AuC' 
tion  at  a  Glance"  by  R .  F.  Foster,  Bridge 
expert,  to  anyone  sending  20  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  for  the   "Official 
Rules  of  Card  Games."  The  rules  and 
intricacies  of  Auction  clearly  set  forth 

for  the  beginner.     It  is 

"the  game"  which  every 

card  player  should  know. 
Send  for  the  Official  Rule 

Book    and     the     Auction 

pamphlet  today.  20c  postpaid. 

THE  U.  S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

^  Dept.  B-4 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or 
Windsor,  Canada  ^ 


^ 


,^^''      r>ept.  B-4 

''    TheU.  8.  Playing 

Card  Co..   Cincinnati, 

U.S.A. or  Windsor,  Can. 

•  ^' 

^^        Please  send  po8tpai<f  the   new 

"Official  RuleBof  Card  Gamee"  and 

Aaction  at  a  Glance."!  enclose 2Uoents. 


Kame.. 
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UNSEEN 

The  most  important  fea- 
tures of  Timken  Axles  are 
the  ones  you  don't  see.  And 
they  are  purposely  put  out 
of  sight  inside  the  housing 
because  they  function  so 
perfectly  that  Timken 
Axles  can  be  driven  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles 
without  any  attention 
whatever,  except  the  occa- 
sional pouring  of  oil  into 
the  filling  thimble. 
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Why- 

Timken  is  kno^vn  as*'the  axle 
that  doesn  t  'wear  out" 

When  you  see  a  big   brute  of  a  truck  bumping  and 
smashing  its  way  along,  with  its  five-ton  load,  over  rough 

pavement  or  rutty  country  road,  do  you  ever  give  a  thought 

to  the  tremendous  job  that  its  axles  are  doing? 


Every  road  shock,  every  twist  of  the 
wheel,  every  curve,  every  skid  puts  it 
right  up  to  the  axles.  Not  part  of  the 
time,  but  every  minute  of  the  working 
day. 

■ — And  the  rear  axle  gets  the  worst  of 
it,  for  it  carries  more  than  half  the  load, 
and  has  to  transmit  the  power  besides. 
And  when  you  start,  it  frequently  gets 
the  sudden  smash  of  the  full  power  of 
the  engine.  And,  at  any  minute,  it 
may  have  to  take  an  additional  strain 
as  the  driver  jams  on  the  service  brake 
and  yanks  back  the  emergency. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  enormous 
demands  on  strength  and  reliability, 
you  probably  know  of  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  Timken  Axles  were  taken 
from  a  worn -out  truck  and  were  put 
under  a  new  chassis. 

Why?  Because  for  18  years  Timken 
has  been  building  into  Timken  Axles, 
things  you  can't  see. 

Timken  engineers  had  the  imagina- 
tion   to    visualize — to    foresee — the    de- 


mands that  would  be  made  upon  Tim- 
ken Axles  in  action;  not  merely  when 
running  along  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, but  when  meeting  every  possible 
emergency,  every  unusual  and  ex- 
trenne  test. 

And,  added  to  imagination,  courage 
to  build  an  axle  not  to  last  75,000  or 
100,000  or  150,000  miles,  but  to  meet 
every  one  of  the  possible  demands  of 
load  and  road,  of  weight,  shock  and 
strain,  with  an  ample  margin  of  safety 
• — an  axle  that  was  sure  to  outlive  any 
other  part  of  the  truck. 

And  courage  to  insist  that  no  other 
kind  of  axle  was  worthy  to  carry  the 
Timken  name. 

More  and  more  manufacturers  have 
accepted  this  Timken  idea — some  from 
the  beginning,  others  more  slowly — ■ 
until  Timken  Axles  are  now  used  by 
92  builders  of  the  soundest  and  best 
built  cars  and  trucks,  with  the  sure 
knowledge  that  whatever  else  may 
wear  out  or  give  out  the  axles  will  last. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Five  Things 

That  science  now  urges  for  the  teeth 


Dental  science  urges  that  a  tooth  paste 
should  have  five  distinct  effects.  A  denti- 
frice has  been  created  to  meet  all  these  re- 
quirements. 

Millions  of  people  now  employ  it,  largely 
by  dental  advice.  This  is  to  urge  that  you 
try  it — free — and  watch  the  change  it 
brings. 


To 


remove 


film 


One  great  object  is  to  combat  the  film 
which  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  You 
can  feel  it  now — a  viscous  film.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays. 

Brushing  teeth  in  old  ways  does  not  end 
it.  The  most  careful  people  have  rarely 
escaped  its  attacks. 

Film    absorbs    stains,    making    the    teeth 


look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Despite  the  tooth  brush,  all  these  troubles 
have  been  constantly  increasing. 

Two  effective  ways 

Science  has  now  found  two  effective  ways 
to  fight  film.  Convincing  tests  have  proved 
them.  Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise 
their  daily  use. 

These  methods  are  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  other  factors, 
now  urged  by  authorities,  are  embodied  with 
them. 


Watch  it  for  ten  days 


Each  use  of  Pepsodent  effectively  com- 
bats this  harmful  film.  Then  it  leaves  the 
teeth  so  highly  polished  that  film-coats  can- 
not easily  adhere. 

It  also  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  That 
is  Nature's  great  tooth-protecting  agent. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva,  to  digest  starch  deposits  that  cling 
and  may  form  acid.  It  multiplies  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize  the 
acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

These  are  natural  aids  to  Nature.  They 
might     come     through     proper     diet.     But 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  488,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mail     10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to 

Pfips^a^m 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A    scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application    brings    five     desired     effects. 
Approved  by  highest  authorities,  and  now 

advised    by    leading    dentists    everywhere. 
All  druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family 

dental    science    now    desires    them    in  the 
tooth  paste  too. 

Watch  the  benefits  they  bring.  Send 
the  coupon  for  the  10-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 

Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film -coat  dis- 
appears. 

When  you  see  the  results  and  read  the 
reasons  for  them  you  will  join  the  millions 
who  are  cleaning  teeth  in  this  way. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


SPORTS  AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


ing  bout  with  Dempsey.  Sports  -wTiters 
in  New  York  remarked  on  his  pallor,  slen- 
derness,  and  generally  boyish  appearance, 
he  says,  indicating  their  doubt  as  to  his 
ability  to  stand  up  against  the  American 
champion.  "This  Dempsey,  I  was  forever 
being  told,  was  a  'man-eater,'"  he  writes, 
and  continues: 

Much  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  leave  Amer- 
ica without  meeting  him,  but  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  believe  that  he  is  a  mighty 
fellow  and  a  cruel  fighter.  I  have  studied 
his  face;  I  have  sought  to  know  him  by  the 
statements  attributed  to  him,  and  that  he 
stands  for  hardness  I  am  certain;  and  yet, 
tho  he  will  enjoy  an  immense  advantage 
in  reach  when  we  get  into  the  ring,  tho  he 
may  be  a  human  cyclone,  I  await  a  fight 
with  him  without  fear  or  trepidation.  I 
will  never  have  it  that  brute  strength  is 
everything.  Boxing  is  a  science,  and  not 
of  the  butcher's  shop. 

It  is  possible  that  Dempsey  will  hammer 
me  into  defeat  as  he  did  the  mountainous 
Willard,  but  it  is  possible  that,  as  with 
Beckett,  I  shall  knock  him  out.  This 
much  I  will  say,  if  I  am  beaten,  it  will  be 
when  I  am  stretched  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  ring  with  no  strength  left  in  me.  I 
shall  fight  until  1  drop. 

Before  I  left  America  it  was  suggested 
that  I  was  trj'ing  to  dodge  fighting.  In 
Chicago  especially'  the  fans  would  have  it 
that  I  was  more  of  a  dancer  than  a  fighter. 
I  can  but  say  that  if  I  had  been  a  free 
agent,  and  had  Dempsey  not  been  involved 
in  what  at  one  period  appeared  intermin- 
able legal  proceedings,  I  would  have  en- 
tered into  a  contract  to  fight  him  within  a 
month  after  my  arrival  in  Xew  York. 

To  try  for  the  world's  title  is  the  one 
ambition  of  my  life.  I  sought  a  fight  with 
Dempsej'  the  very  morning  after  my  vic- 
tory over  Beckett.  I  have  never  put  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  meeting,  and  of 
this  Dempsey's  manager,  Jack  Kearns,  was 
assured  shortly  before  I  left  for  home. 
Dempsey  takes  the  point  of  view,  and  a 
very  proper  one,  I  am  boimd  to  say.  that 
he,  being  champion,  has  the  right  to  say 
where  he  will  defend  his  title. 


Guitiless  "  Gummer."— Small  Brother 
— "  Will  you  please  give  me  a  stick  of 
chewing-gum,  Mr.  Blunderly?  " 

Mr.  Blunderly — "  I  don't  chew  gum, 
Bobbie.     What  makes  you  think  I  do?  " 

Small  Brother — "  Because  I  heard 
my  sister  say  that  when  you  were  at  the 
dance  the  other  night  you  gummed  the 
whole  party." — Punch  Bowl. 


Then  It  Began. — Private  Squib — 
"  What's  bitin'  you,  anyway?" 

Private  Squab — "  Nothin's  bitin'  me." 

Private  Squib — "  Well,  you  gave  me  a 
nasty  look." 

Private  Squab — "  I  never  gave  it  to 
you;  you  were  born  Avith  it." — Q.  M.  C. 
Recruiting  Notes. 


Hard  for  Him. — "  Is  that  new  hired  man 
a  hard  worker?" 

"  I'll  say  he  is,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "  I  don't  know  anybody  that  work 
seems  to  go  harder  with  than  it  does  with 
him." — Washington  Star. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

(AyiitititiotI 


WHY   HIGHWAYS  FAIL 

'T^HIS  question  was  taken  up  by  engi- 
-'■  neers,  highway  otVicials,  and  seientific 
men  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Council,  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Gen.  T.  Coleman 
DuPont,  of  New  York.  During  the  dis- 
cussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of 
reports,  the  statement  was  made  that 
20,()()0,000  people  had  been  added  to  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  practically 
without  one  inch  being  added  to  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  that  there  is 
increased  tonnage,  due  to  greater  buying, 
equal  to  another  20.000,000,  making  a 
total  of  practically  r)(),()00,000,  in  the  hwe 
of  inadequate  transportation.  Says  the 
wTiter  of  an  account  in  The  Westei'n  High- 
ways Builder  (Los  Angeles,  Cal.): 

"The  result  of  this  increased  tonnage, 
it  was  asserted,  had  been  to  break  down 
roads  tlirough  no  fault  of  construction,  but 
because  traffic  growtli  had  not  been  taken 
into  full  account. 

"The  development  of  railway  engineering 
was  used  as  an  example  to  show  why 
heavier  type  highways  must  be  built,  since 
the  same  law  of  tonnage  growth  applies  to 
both  the  railway  and  tlie  highway.  In  the 
case  of  railway,  Mr.  Blair  asserted,  the 
laying  of  heavier  rails,  enlarging  tunnels, 
and  re  lueing  grades,  has  been  going  on  con- 
stanth-  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  yet  the  highway  without  a  com- 
parative development  had  been  called 
upon  within  the  last  ten  years  to  sustain  a 
traffic  growth  unequaled  in  any  like  period 
in  the  history  of  the  countr.v.  The  situa- 
tion this  created,  it  was  pointed  out,  called 
for  a  determined  effort  to  build  better  road 
foundation  in  order  that  breaks  in  the 
surface  may  be  eliminated. 

'"General  DuPont  followed  Mr.  Blair 
with  the  statement  that  the  problem  of  the 
subgrade,  or  road  foundation,  was  the  most 
important  duty  before  highway  engineers 
and  officials  to-day.  It  was  his  belief,  as  a 
result  of  experience  in  highwa.y  develop- 
ment, that  the  foundation  prol)leni  must  be 
solved  and  solved  speedilj%  otherwise  the 
movement  to  round  out  a  complete  system 
of  county,  State,  and  interstate  highway 
transportation  will  be  retarded  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  American  public. 

"S.  M.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Council,  addrest  the  committee 
briefly'  upon  the  importance  of  conducting 
the  subgrade  research  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  that  road-building  upon 
a  greater  scale  than  ever  before  may  go 
forward  without  wasteful  expenditure  of 
funds  upon  roads  that  soon  prove  unequal 
to  the  burden  thrust  upon  them,  through  a 
lack  of  proper  understanding  of  the  soil 
upon  which  the  subgrade  rests. 

"Investigations  in  widely  separated  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  to  be  con- 
ducted simultaneously  and  reports  made  at 
subsequent  meetings  of  the  subgrade  com- 
mittee. The  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Council,  which  hopes 
through  the  movement  now  undertaken  to 
save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  public  in 
the  future,  in  the  construction  of  roads  that 
wull  not  fail." 


Kenyon  oAnnounces 

for  the  South  and  Spring 

Suits  Tailleur         Velveteen  Jackets 

Polo  Coats 

Each  true  to  the  newest  Spring  style- decrees; 
each  manifesting  in  its  perfect  lines  Kenyon's 
fiftyyear  experience  in  making  fine  clothing. 
The  smart  woman  will  recognize  unusual 
charm  in  the  three   types  illustrated  above. 


A  Velveteen  Jac\et,  sil\  hraid 
piped,  becomes  a  rich  accent  to 
sports  shirts  or  beach  froc\s.  The 
lovely  white  Polo  Coat  is  exquisite 
with  its  rows  of  white  sil}{  stitching. 


The  very  youthjul  Spring  Suit, 
with  "Peter  Pan"  collar,  li\es  the 
plaid  of  its  s\irt  so  well  it  has 
had  all  the  slashed  jac\et  edges 
accented  with   narrow  plaid  folds. 


5th  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York     C.  KENYON  CC,  INC.      223  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Kenyon  Coats  and 
Suits  are  on  sale 
at  the  best  dealers 
throughout  the 
United  States  and 
Canada.  Write 
for  style  cards  and 
the  name  of  local 
merchant. 


"Make  sure  of  Ken- 
yan style,  Kenyon 
tailoring  and  Ken- 
yon  long-wear  fab- 
rics, by  the  label — 


SUITS  and  COATS 
Exclusive  Fabrics    Ex^pertly  Tailored 


"C.  Kenyon  Co., 
Makers,  N.Y." 
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Hope  Versus 

Knowledge 

Hope  pays  no  divi- 
dends. Knowledgedoes. 
Believing  that  some- 
thing will  go  up  is  only 
hoping  that  it  won't  go 
down!  But  when  you 
buy  6%  Guaranteed 
Prudence  -  Bonds  you 
know  that  you  will  be 
paid  their  full  value  at 
maturity,  because  they 
have  the  stability  of 
sound  income-earning 
properties  behind 
them. 

Our    guarantee    is   de- 
scribed  in    detail   in. 
Booklet  L  D-125. 

Healty  Associates 
Inve^ment  Corporation 

31  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

162  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn 

Denominations  $  100,  $500,  an  1  $1000 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Trustee  of  This  Issae  X 


"Two  Men  and  Their  Money 

The  story  of  what  happened  to  them 
is  interestingand  mayprove profitable  to 
you.  Write  for  pamphlet  of  that  name, 
which  also  gives  some  facts  about 

MILLER  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

SI 00  Bonds;  SSOO  Bonds;  SI 000  Bonds 

7%   Jnier-L'st  piiyahle  ttvice  yearly 

!*.'ialurities,  2  to  lO  years 
P.irliat  payment  accounts  carried 

G.LMTller  &  [o. 


INCORPORATED 


505    HURTBUILDING 


ATLANTA    GA 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  al)le  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgngo  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.t  Lawrence,  Kansas 


5jl^sv?»ff 
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Do  You  Need 
More  Money? 


To  help  your  husband — 
your  children — or  your- 
self? We  can  show  you 
an  easy  way  to  get  it — 
a  dignified,  honorable, 
profitable  way. 
We  Will  Show  You  How 
To  Make   More   Money 

We  will  help  you  to  Rain  the  financial  inde- 
pendence that  is  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
women  who  arenow  Rspresentati ves  for 

World's  Star 

Hosierj^  and  KloitnXmt 
Underwear 


.    pullTl.illt 


profitable 


With  our  li.-lc.  y.,u  will  quickly  huild  ; 
bu8ine8»  with  -a  «"ihI.  steady  income. 

Previous  Experience  Is  Not  Necessa"-' 
More  than  24.1)00  women  have  made  money  with  our   hoip. 
You  can  bi?  juHt  as  successful  as  they  are,  if  you  let  us  help 
you  to  make  the  atart 

Send  for  ihir  Catalo«-Mnkf  the  Start  Now 
WriU  r/«  Today 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


l?tlity*t 
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WHY  IT  WOULD   PAY  TO   STAND- 
ARDIZE OUR  PAPER  MONEY 

IT  is  all  very  well  to  be  stylish,  but  too 
many  styles  lead  to  extravagant  spend- 
ing. Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
our  American  wastefulness  is  our  devotion 
to  style,  observes  Mr.  Richard  Spillane  in 
one  of  his  editorials  on  the  financial  page 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  For 
instance,  we  are  reminded,  before  the  war 
there  were  11,000  different  kinds  of 
styles  of  box  cars,  used  to  carry  freight 
on  American  railways.  And,  as  noted  in 
these  columns  some  weeks  ago,  we  are 
using  20,000  different  styles  of  national 
bank-notes.  .  The  new  Congress  might 
make  a  very  good  start  toward  economy 
by  "taking  the  multiplicity  of  styles  out 
of  the  bank-note,"  thinks  Mr.  Spillane, 
and  he  goes  on  to  explain  why  we  have 
such  a  variety  of  paper  currency,  and  how  a 
million  or  more  could  be  saved  every  year 
if  our  Treasury  Department  were  willing 
to  eliminate  most  of  these  varieties: 

There  are  8,000  national  banks  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  law  each  of 
these  institutions  is  permitted,  after  deposit 
of  a  requisite  amount  of  government  bonds, 
to  issue  bank-notes.  Under  the  law  each 
bank  thus  issuing  currency  must  have  its 
name  on  its  notes  and  these  notes  must  be 
signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president 
and  cashier  of  the  bank.  These  bank-notes, 
generally  speaking,  are  of  .$5,  $10,  $20,  $50, 
and  $100  denomination.  Some  banks 
have  notes  of  all  live  varieties.  Some 
have  only  one,  or  two,  or  three.  The 
average  is  two  and  one-half.  So  it  is  that 
there  are,  with  8,000  national  banks, 
20,000  styles,  so  to  speak,  of  national 
bank-notes. 

In  addition,  the  Government  itself 
issues  certificates — both  gold  and  silver — 
based  on  the  gold  and  silver  held  in  the 
Treasury  and  Suhtreasuries.  Then  there 
are  the  Federal  Reserve  note-.  There  are 
twelve  of  these  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
they  issue  notes  of  various  denominations. 

All  paper  money  is  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.  For  each  national  bank- 
note, as  for  every  Federal  Reserve  note 
and  every  gold  and  silver  certificate  issued 
by  the  Government,  a  separate  plate 
must  be  engraved  and  from  this  plate  the 
note  is  printed.  In  the  Treasury  at  Wash- 
ington all  these  20,000  or  more  engraved 
plates  have  to  be  stored,  together  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  national 
bank-notes  that  are  held  "in  stock." 

Treasury  Department  officials  have 
urged  for  years  a  siini)lilication  of  the 
currency  system.  They  advocate  abandon- 
ment of  the  issuance  of  individual  bank- 
notes and  that  all  paper  n  oney  be  reduced 
to  governmeuL-  notes  of  a  uniform  bond- 
secured  certificate,  just  as  gold  and  silver 
certificates  are  issued  now.  If  such  a 
syste-n  were  adopted  we  would  have  only 
five  or  six  styles  of  bills  instead  of  20,000 
or  more,  as  now. 

This  would  simplify  the  redemption 
feature.  To-day  when  mutilated  or  badly 
worn  national  bank-notes  are  sent  in  for 


redemption  the  Treasury  people  have  to 
get  out  from  stock  new  notes  of  the  par- 
ticular bank  who.se  currency  is  to  be 
redeemed,  or,  if  it  has  not  paper  money  of 
that  bank  on  hand,  it  has  to  get  the  plate 
of  that  particular  issue  and  have  the  notes 
printed.  The  cost  of  redemption  alone 
averages  $500,000  a  year.  But  this  is 
onlj'  one  feature  of  the  expense. 

John  G.  Herndon,  who  has  been  in  the 
Treasury  Department  many  years,  has 
been  an  earnest  advocate  of  simplified 
currency. 

He  says  if  we  eliminated  senseless  styles 
in  bank-notes  and  adopted  uniform  Federal 
currency  it  would  save  the  engraving, 
storing,  and  handling  of  many  thousands 
of  plates  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing;  the  printing  and  storing  in  the 
Treasury  vaults  of  notes  of  every  national 
bank  in  the  country,  and  the  assorting  of 
the  many  thousands  of  different  kinds  of 
national  bank-notes,  first  by  districts, 
then  by  States,  then  by  cities  and  towns  in 
each  State,  and  then  by  banks  in  those  cities 
and  towns  when  sent  in  for  redemption. 

It  would  save  the  cost  of  the  notes  in  the 
Treasurj'  vaults  of  all  national  banks  that 
fail,  consolidate,  or  retire  from  business, 
as  those  notes  are  utterly  worthless  under 
the  present  system  when  a  bank  goes  out 
of  business.  It  would  save  the  bank 
officials  the  enormous  task  of  signing  the 
present  style  of  notes.  It  would  be  a  check 
on  counterfeiting,  as  six  plates  would 
take  the  place  of  the  many  thousands  now 
in  use,  thus  reducing  in  that  proportion 
the  number  of  possible  imitations. 

The  counters  and  assorters  in  the 
Treasury,  and  the  public  as  well,  would 
soon  become  acquainted  with  the  six 
varieties  of  new  notes,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  ever  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  20,000  varieties  under 
the  present  system,  which  number  is  ever 
increasing.  And,  finally,  if  a  bank  retired 
temporarily  or  permanently  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  as  now  is  the  case,  to  destroy 
its  notes. 

There  is  no  estimate  of  how  much  re- 
duction in  the  force  of  the  Treasury 
Department  a  simplified  currency  would 
permit.  Possibly  hundreds  of  persons 
would  be  released. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FRENCH 
MOVIE  INDUSTRY— The  cinema  indus- 
try in  France,  according  to  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
reached  a  crisis  in  its  existence.  On  the 
one  hand,  French  capitalists  refuse  to  in- 
vest further  in  the  business,  and,  on  the 
other,  severe  restrictions  have  been  put  on 
the  free  exploitation  of  film  talent.  A 
leading  Freneh  producer  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  there  is  danger  lest  500,000  work- 
ers in  France  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  obstacles  whi«h  the  film  people  have 
to  overcome  in  France  are  thus  sketched 
by  this  producer: 

We  are  not  allowed  to  stage  a  film  in  the 
Louvre  or  Notre  Dame.  Do  you  think 
we  would  be  allowed  to  take  a  film  aboard 
one  of  our  war-ships,  or  even  in  one  of  our 
military  barracks?  The  people  would 
raise  their  hands  in  horror. 
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TT  is  significant  that  for  years  the  demand 
-*  for  Buick  cars  has  always  exceeded  the 
supply.  Even  \^  hen  Buick  production 
mounted  to  500  cars  daily,  thousands  were 
disappointed  because  this  shortage  prevented 
them  from  buying  Buick  cars. 

This  winter  has  seen  a  material  curtailment 
of  motor  car  production  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. It  can  have  but  one  effect — a 
decided  shortage  of  quality  cars  during 
spring  and  summer. 

The  Buick  dealer  is  trying  to  perform  a  defi- 
nite service  for  motorists  who  will  want 
Buick  cars  by  advising  them  to  place  their 
orders  at  once.  The  dealer  must  order  his 
cars  from  the  factory  months  in  advance — 


otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  enough  Buick  cars  to  meet  the  spring 
demand  of  his  locality. 

The  reason  why  the  demand  for  Buick  cars 
has  always  exceeded  the  supply  is  more 
pronounced  than  ever  in  the  1921  Buick. 
Coupled  \N'ith  the  same  power  and  depend- 
ability that  have  made  the  Buick  Valve-in- 
Head  motor  car  so  famous  is  added  riding 
comfort,  more  roominess  and  better  seating 
arrangements,  easier  control  and  a  beauty 
and  grace  that  fittingly  express  Buick  worth. 

full  return  on  your  investment  in  a  Buick  is 
insured  by  Authorized  Buick  Service,  avail- 
able everyAvhere. 


Since  January  /,  regular  equipment  on  all  models  includes  Cord  Tires. 
BUICK  MOTOR   COMPANY,   FLINT,   MICHIGAN 

Pioneer   Builders   of  Valve-in-Head    Motor  Cars 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


WHEN   BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE   BUILT,    BUICK  WILL  BUILD   THEM 
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Seattle  Soirit 

-  an  hfincible  Civklbrce 

Often   the   spirits  of  great   events   stride  OJi  before    the 
events  and  in  today  already  walks  tomorrow. — Schiller 


^^•^4^-^ 


Seattle  built  20.7%  of  all 
the  vessels  that  formed 
the  bridge  of  ships  during 
the  war — due  entirely  to 
the  Seattle  Spirit  and  the 
Seattle  Climate. 


Manufacture 
in  Seattle 

''the   Seaport 
of  Success'' 


The  writer's  experience  in 
Seattle  is  not  unique. 
There  are  men  in  Seattle 
scarcely  past  middle  age 
who  landed  on  the  beach 
here  where  a  white  man's 
foot  had  never  before  trod- 
den. Remember  Seattle  is 
but  just  beginning — the  big 
chances  are  in  the  future. 
You'll  be  welcome. 


By  C.  T.  Conover 

THE  Seattle  Spirit  is  probably  the  great- 
est moving  force  in  any  community  in  the 
world.  In  early  days  Seattle  had  to  fight  her 
way  every  inch  of  the  way.  When  disappointed 
in  securing  a  connection  with  the  first  trans- 
continental railroad  the  men  of  Seattle  began 
the  construction  of  a  railway  with  their  own 
hands  and  the  women  provided  the  commis- 
sary. It  was  this  spirit  that  sent  a  relief  fund 
to  the  Johnstown  flood  sufferers  when  Seattle 
was  in  ashes;  that  gave  to  Seattle  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  American  City  that 
escaped  a  bank  failure  in  1893;  that  financed 
a  World  Exposition  in  24  hours  and  opened  it 
complete  and  on  time,  and  that  has  created  a 
city  of  over  350,000,  the  chief  railway  center 
and  the  chief  American  port  on  the  Pacific, 
from  a  crude,  straggling  settlement  of  4,000 
within  the  writer's  experience. 

What  of  the  future.^  Already  the  city's 
unprecedented  combination  of  advantages  and 
the  Seattle  Spirit  have  created  one  of  the  great 
world  ports  in  waterborne  commerce.  Provi- 
dence has  provided  that  there  also  shall  be  one 
of  the  very  great  industrial  centers. 

Because — 

Seattle  is  the  center  of  the  richest  area  in  the 
nation  in  basic  resources — timber,  coal,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  fisheries  and  minerals. 

//  is  the  n eared  American  Port  to  the  teem- 
ing millions  and  undeveloped  wealth  of  the 
Orient.  It  dominates  in  the  American  trade 
in  all  far  Eastern  products — rubber,  vegetable 
oil,  silk,  hemp,  tea  and  hides. 

It  is  the  market  place  for  Alaska,  our  ow^n 
great  undeveloped  treasure  land,  capable  of 
supporting  10,000,000  prosperous  people. 

Tributary  to  it  is  one-sixth  of  the  Nation's 
water  power  and  practically  the  only  coal  in 
the  Pacific  States. 

Its  climate  gives  an  advantaye  of  20  per  cent  in 
manufacturing  costs  and  the  health  record  of  the 
world. 

And  ahvays  there  is  the  Seattle  Spirit — indomitable 
and  invincible. 

Write  freely  and  frankly  of  your  manufacturing 
or  foreign  trade  problems.  Send  for  the  booklet 
"Seattle,  the  Seaport  of  Success." 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Club 

Publicity  Bureau,    901  Arctic  Bldg.,    Seattle 


M  V/\ii     Ce\wnA     -f'^"  fo""  time  enough  for  a  real  survey  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — for 

Ol  C  I  Oil  V^OIIIc  stopovers  at  Spokane,  the  thriving  metropolis  of  the  vast  Inland  Em- 
^^^^^^^■^■■^^^"^^"^■■■"  pire;  Walla  Walla,  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  per  capita  in  the 
country,  and  either  Yakima  or  Wenatchee,  the  two  chief  centers  of  the  apple  belt  par  excellence  of  the 
world.  West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  take  time  enough  to  see  some  of  the  scenic  glories  and  glimpse 
the  joy  of  life.  See  Tacoma  and  Portland,  Seattle's  charming  sister  cities,  and  Everett,  a  thriving 
industrial  and  commercial  community;  Mount  Vernon,  the  prosperous  center  of  probably  the  richest 
agricultural  district  in  the  world;  Bellingham,  on  a  beautiful  harbor  and  with  a  wealth  of  resources; 
OL^'MPIA,  the  capital;  Chehalis,  Centralia  and  the  Grays  Harbor  cities.  No  visitor  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  should  fail  to  visit  Vancouver,  the  virile  and  progressive  metropolis  of  Western  Canada,  and 
Victoria,  one  of  the  most  charming  cities  of  the  world. 


INVESTMENTS  AKD  FINANCE 

Continued 


As  against  one  cinematograph  for  every 
4,000  persons  in  the  United  States,  in 
France  we  have,  theoretically,  one  for 
every  30,000  inhabitants.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, there  are  only  2,000  cinema  theaters 
in  all  France  and  not  more  than  500  of 
these  are  worth  considering.  Our  taxes 
are  sometimes  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  of 
our  gross  receipts.  Some  of  our  theaters 
already  have  closed  their  doors  because  the 
tax  burden  became  too  heavy. 

One  reason  why  French  films  are  very 
expensive  and  can  no  t  competf;  in  price  with 
foreign  productions  is  that  our  home 
market  is  so  small.  If  things  .don't  im- 
prove in  the  French  cinema  world,. a  crash 
must  come.  Already  two  of  our  large 
producers  are  putting  out  few  or  no  jiew 
films.  The  French  are  permitted  to  bu",y 
very  few  films  from  Germany,  with  the> 
result  that  they  are  buying  German-made 
films  from  America  in  dollars  which  they 
might  have  bought  in  marks.  It  is  time 
that  the  treatment  of  the  cinema  industry 
in  this  country  was  improved. 


MEXICO'S  BANK  CRISIS 

'  I  ^HE  calendar  year  opened  in  Mexico 
A  with  a  banking  crisis  which  fortu- 
nately did  not  develop  into  a  panic,  but 
nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  financial 
authorities,  may  result  in  deflation  and 
tight  money  with  accompanying  depression. 
The  direct  cause  of  the  panic,  writes  J.  F. 
Barry  from  Mexico  City  to  the  New  York 
Commercial,  "was  an  article  in  a  Mexico 
City  newspaper  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
failure  of  last  year's  cotton  crop  on  the 
banks  which  had  loaned  money  extensively 
to  the  landowners  of  the  Laguna  district, 
where  most  of  the  Mexican  cotton  is 
grown."  The  run  started  on  the  Paris  y 
Mexico  Bank,  which  had  made  the  most 
loans  to  cotton-growers,  and  at  once 
affected  its  French  neighbor  the  Banque 
Frangaise  du  Mexique,  formerly  Lacaud 
e  Higo.  The  first  named  quickly  closed  its 
doors  and  called  for  a  government  Uquida- 
tor,  but  the.  Lacaud,  as  the  French  bank 
is  generally  known,  breasted  the  storm. 
Soldiers  were  called  out  to  keep  depositors 
in  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
hardly  necessary,  as  the  panic  was  quite  un- 
spectacular. For  five  days  the  demands 
of  the  depositors  were  met,  altho  it  is 
suspected  that  toward  the  end  the  Mexican 
Government  advanced  large  sums  in 
silver,  and  then  danger  was  over.  The 
Mercantile  Banking  Company,  Ltd.,  called 
for  a  government  liquidator,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  both  this  bank 
and  the  Paris  y  Mexico,  the  only  ones  to 
close  their  doors,  will  shortly  resume 
operation.  The  Mexico  City  Banking 
Corporation  suffered  comparatively  httle. 
As  the  C om-merciaV s  correspondent  reports 
further : 

The  local  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Anglo-South-Ameriean  banks  profited  by 
the  panic.     Many  of  the  depositors  who 
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drew  their  luoiu'v  from  tlu'>  local  banks 
brought  it  at  once  to  these  branches  of 
foreifrn  banks. 

Hanking  conditions  in  Mexico  (Mty  are 
probably  as  sound,  as  in  any  country  in  the 
civilized  world,  if  not  sounder.  Tlu>  fact 
that  Mexico  is  on  a  strictly  metallic 
currency  basis,  that  there  are  no  large 
issues  of  paper  money  in  circidation, 
naturally  strengthens  the  situation.  The 
panic  was  utterly  unjustitied.  It  can  only 
be  traced  to  that  peculiar  force,  mob 
psychology,  wiiich  for  a  moment  causes 
even  the  most  level-headed  business  men 
to  lose  their  judgment. 

In  Guadalajara,  the  second  city  of  the 
Republic,  the  run  was  as  severe  as  in 
Mexico  City.  Two  banks,  the  local 
branch  of  the  Paris  y  jMexico  and  the 
Cia.  Occidental  de  Almacenaje.  closed  their 
doors.  Tbe  others  stood.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  strength  it  may  be  said  that  one 
bank  actually  paid  out  in  cash  over  75 
per  cent,  of  its  deposits.  No  bank  in  the 
United  States,  or  elsewhere,  could  do  such 
a  thing.  Two  days  later  the  depositor^ 
were  back  again  and  new-  ones  among  them. 


BRITAIN'S  NEW  SILVER  CURRENCY 

OOME  ten  months  ago  the  price  of  silver 
"^—^  rose  to  a  phenomenal  figure  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  authorities  felt  considerable 
anxiety  lest  people  should  be  tempted  to 
melt  down  the  silver  coinage  in  order  to 
obtain  silver  bullion  from  it.  Whereas  in 
prewar  days  the  shilling  had  an  intrinsic 
value  of  about  eightpence,  a  point  was 
reached  in  1920  where  the  shilling  became 
worth  more  than  its  currency  value.  The 
fears  for  the  currency  proved  groundless, 
because  silver  did  not  remain  verj'  long  at 
the  abnormally  high  figure.  Moreover,  the 
prohibition  against  melting  down  was 
sufficient  check  on  any  attempt  to  with- 
draw the  silver  currency  from  circulation 
and  convert  it  into  bullion.  Nevertheless, 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  tells  us  in  one  of  its  bulletins,  the 
decision  to  produce  a  new  coinage  of  lower 
intrinsic  value  has  been  persisted  in,  altho 
the  immediate  cause  has  to-day  vanished. 
So  now — 

The  British  Mint  is  issuing  a  new  silver 
currency,  half  silver  and  half  alloy,  con- 
sisting of  500  instead  of  925  parts  fine  silver 
to  the  1,000.  The  latter  has  been  the 
authorized  quality  since  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth. 

In  course  of  time  the  present  silver  will 
be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  this  new 
coinage  will  replace  it.  The  currency  can 
not  be  used  in  payment  of  foreign  debt 
and  is  intended  only  for  use  as  small  change 
in  England. 

It  would  be  quite  incorrect,  we  are  told, 
to  say  that  the  British  Government  is 
making  any  real  profit  on  the  transaction, 
as  some  people  assume  naturally,  for  it 
had  to  buy  high-price  silver  for  replacement 
purposes.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  production  has  increased.  That 
means  that  "the  cost  of  producing  counter- 
feit coin  has  also  increased,  and  the  new 
coins,  owing  to  the  labor  involved,  would 
be  just  as  difficult  to  counterfeit  at  a  profit 
as  the  prewar  coins." 


(Inside  the  circles — Dunham  Radiator  Trap  and  Packless  Radiator  V.i..c> 

A  national  service  based  on  a 
national  need  for  better  heating 

More  heating  comfort  per  ton  of  coal  is  the  national  need. 
This  calls  for  more  attention  to  the  trap  which  should  auto- 
matically keep  each  radiator  free  from  air  and  water.  The 
modern  system,  for  home  or  business,  is  of  course,  a  low 
pressure  two-pipe  system;  one  pipe  for  the  incoming  steam, 
another  smaller  pipe  for  the  outgoing  air  and  water  (con- 
densed steam).  Efficiency  of  the  entire  system  can  be  no 
higher  than  the  efficiency  of  the  trap. 

The  curves  below  are  based  on  actual  comparative  tests  of  the 
Dunham  Trap  and  another  apparently  good  radiator  trap.     Note  the 
startling  difference!    When  a  radiator  cannot  use  but  70%  of  the  heat 
supplied  to  it,  someone  interested  should 
get   busy.    The    Dunham   Trap   has   been 
making  radiators  practically  100%  efficient 
for  seventeen  years. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  start  right  before 
you  build.  Your  architect,  heating  and 
ventilating  engineer  can  specify  Dunham 
Traps.  Your  builder  will  use  them  if  you 
tell  him  you  want  the  best. 
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A  radiator  clogged  up  with  air  and 
wrater  is  really  a  smaller  radia- 
tor. The  unused  radiation  is  that 
area  which  the  steam  cannot 
beat.  In  the  above  diagram,  taken 
from  an  actual  test,  30%  of  the 
radiator  did  not  beat  up. 


HEATING    SERVICE 


This  Service  may  be  had  through  any  of  the 
fifty-two  branch  and  local  sales  offices.  It  co- 
operates closely  with  all  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  specifying  and  installation  of  heating 
systems. 

Tell  us  exactly  what  kind  of  a  building  you 
want  Dunhamized;  also  whether  it  is  erected  or 
still  on  paper.  Existing  steam  heating  systems 
can  be  Dunhamized. 

An  opportunity   for  heating  contractors 

We  want  to  cooperate  on  our  Service  Plan 
with  heating  contractors  in  towns  of 
less  than  10,000  population.  Our  plan  is 
practical  and  profitable.  Write  for  details. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


The  above  curve,  from  an  actual 
test,  proves  that  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap,  shown  below,  does 
remove  the  trouble-making  air  and 
water.  Practically  every  square 
inch  of  this  radiator  was  hot. 


52  Branch  and  Local  Sales  Offices 
in  the  United   States  and  Canada 

London:  233- A.  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 

Establts.   Munzing  &  Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Foataine-au-Roi 


v,^*^,;^,,.  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Factories:  Toronto,  Canada 


Paris: 
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Plant  Strawberries— 

For  Quick  Returns 

If  you  have  a  plot  of  ground  5  ft.  by  25  ft. 
rich  In  humus  and  will  plant  early  this 
spring  100  Pr.ogressiveEverbearing  plants, 
you  should  oe  able  to  pick  enough  delic- 
ious strawberries  this  summer  and  fall  to 
supply  the  average  family.  Price  $2.10  plus 
parcel  post  charges.  Send  your  order 
now  for  early  spring  shipment. 

■We  will  send  you  at  once,  free  of  charge, 

our  8  0 -page 
booklet  "inside 
Facts  of  Profit- 
able Fruit 
Growing'' 
which  is  really 
a  Wonderful 
Help  to  Fruit 
Growers.  Price 
to  non-custom- 
a  'n4^jg^ggBJ|B^        ers  10c. 

Ask  also  for  our 
free  catalog 
"Better  Fruit 
Trees"  of  fruit 
trees  and 
plants,  roses, 
shrubs,  etc. 


Neosho  Nurseries  Co. 

Neosho*  Mo. 


301   Elm  St.. 
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Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  compartments 
28  in.  hiffh. 
18  in.  in 
diameter 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 

scientifically  built  by  Mr.  Dcdson,  who 

spent  a  lifetime  in  studying  the  birds, 

their  habits  and  how  to  attract  them 

to  beautiful  "Bird  Lodge,"  his 

home  and  bird  sanctuary  on  the 

Kankakee  River,  should  be 

Erected    Now 

The  first  of  the  feathered  trav- 
elers   are    beEinninff    to     arrive, 
and  the  Dodson  House  means  "home' 
to  them.  They  will  inimudiately  occupy 
them    and  not  or^  stay  with   you,  but 
attract  their  fellow  songsters  as  they 
return  from  their  migration. 

Don't  delay.    Erect    the    Dodson 
Houses  now  and  let  thei^    weather 
and  blend  in  with   the  Keneral  sur- 
roundings. They  will  kt-ep  the  birds 
..ith    you     all   summer  to   protect  y<'ur 
trees,   shrubs,    flowers,   and     Rardens,   and 
cheer  you  with  their  beauty  and  song. 
Order  Now— Free  Bird  Book  sent  on  request, 
ustrating  Dodson  Line,  givint;  prices;  free  also 
beautiful  colored  bird  picture, worthy  of  framing. 

1„ L     U       n*J«***      President  American  AuHubon   Ass'n, 

JOSepn    n.    UoaSOn,     730  Harrison  St.,  Kanhakee,  III. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  yoiir  community 

of  these  quarrelsome  pests,  price  $8.00. 


The  New  Hard;  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  H«dg* 

Originators  and  Introducers 

..  The  Elm  City  Nursery  Company 

Woodmont   Nurseries 
Box  203  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Spring  or  Fall  Planting  advised.  Send  for 
Box-Barberry  Folder  and  Catalog. 
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COMPILED  for  the  amateur,  but 
equally  interesting  to.  the  profes- 
sional gardener,  as  it  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  published. 

A  large,  handsomely  illustrated  book, 
showing  in  colors  and  pboto-engravings, 
the  varieties  offered  and  giving  cultural 
information  which  will  assure  a  success- 
ful garden. 

It  ofifers  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds,  Plants  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  tor  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

February  16. — The  railway  unions  of 
Mexico  submit  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Government  demanding  recognition 
of  the  unions  within  ten  days,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  nation-wide  strike. 

February  18. — Tiflis,  capital  of  the  Re- 
public of  Georgia,  is  reported  from 
Constantinople  to  be  threatened  by  a 
Russo-Armenian  Soviet  Army.  The 
Republic  of  Georgia  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  Bolshevik  states  and  its 
absorption  by  the  Soviets  has  been 
expected  for  some  time. 

France  has  planned  down  to  the  smallest 
detail  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
that  it  is  necessary  to  coerce  Germany 
to  fulfil  Allied  reparation  and  disarma- 
ment terms,  says  a  report  from  Paris. 
The  plans  include  arrangements  for  the 
advance  of  troops  and  extension  of  the 
French  occupation  area  into  the  Cob- 
lenz  district,  should  American  forces 
be  recalled. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  declares  "that  de- 
liberate failure  by  Germany  to  carry 
out  her  obligations  means  action  by  the 
Allies  to  enforce  the  Treaty."  The 
Premier  declared  that  he  stood  by  his 
pledge  that  Germany  must  pay  to  the 
limit  of  her  capacity. 

Self-government  for  Egypt  is  advised  in  a 
report  on  the  Egyptian  question  handed 
Parliament  by  Lord  Milner,  former 
British  Colonial  Secretary.  The  report 
advocates,  among  other  things,  that 
Egypt  should  have  full  control  of  her 
foreign  relations;  that  the  British  Army 
of  Occupation  should  be  withdrawn; 
and  that  the  integrity  of  the  Egyptian 
territory  against  invasion  should  be 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  conference  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  French  and  Polish 
governments,  France  has  agreed  to 
take  Poland  definitely  under  her  pro- 
tection. The  Franco  -  Polish  agree- 
ment is  also  said  to  include  valuable 
economic  concessions  by  Poland  to 
France. 

Argentina  refuses  the  request  of  the 
Allies  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Ger- 
man exportation  of  war-materials  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
says  a  Buenos  Aires  report,  on  the 
ground  that  Argentina  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  stipulations  in  a  treaty 
in  which  she  has  no  part. 

February  19. — Bolshevik  troops  appear  to 
have  overrun  the  Republic  of  Georgia, 
says  a  report  from  Constantinople. 
The  Government  has  fled  from  Tiflis, 
the  capital,  and  a  provisional  Soviet 
Government  is  said  to  have  been  set 
up  there. 

The  German  Government  is  reported 
to  have  decided  to  postpone  Bavarian 
disarmament,  owing  to  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Bavarians  to  that  re- 
quirement of  the  Allies. 

The  Japanese  Government  presents  to  the 
•Chinese  Government  demands  for 
damages  and  an  apology  on  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  Japanese  Consulate 
and  the  killing  and  wounding  of 
Japanese  subjects  by  Chinese  or  Korean 
bandits  in  Hun-chun  last  October.  ' 

February  20.: — In  a  turbulent  session,  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives, 
by  a  vote  of  259  to  141,  adopts  a  res- 
olution of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  which  is  accused  of  having 
worked  against  the  interests  of  the 
people. 
Thirteen  civilians  are  reported  to  have 
been  killed  and  eight  captured  in  an 


KEY  KASE 


Saves 
Your  Pockets 

Fits  vest  or  hip  pocket, 
or  lady's  handbag,  with- 
out bulging.  Each  hook 
holds  two  keys.  Rated 
dealers  wanted. 

BUXTON  INC. 
Sue.  to  L.  A.   W.  Kovtity  Co. 
Dept.  It,       Springfield,  tiais, 

Howiand  &  i'avipbell.  Ltd, 


Western  Canada  Agents 
i  &  <'<tmpb<  ' 
Winnipeg 


Eastern  Canada  Ageiita 

Julian  ^ale  Leather  Goods  Co, 

Toronto 


Up 
to 

^i..Oi>  ^^^'  4,  6  or  8-hook  sizes; 

k       At    DEALERS      »"  leathers 


19M(mfhstoPay. 

^^■B    ^QJoyyoor  1921  "Ranger" 

at  once.  Earn  money  for  the 
fimalt  monthly  payments  on  Our  Easy  Pay- 
ment Plan.  Parents  often  advance  tix^t 
email  payment  to  help  their  boys  along. 
FACTORY  TO  RIDER  wholesale  prices. 
Three  bi^  mode!  factories.  44  Styles,  col- 
ors nnd  si7e3  in  onr  famous  RanctT  line, 
DELIVERED  FREE*  express  prepaid.  FOR 
30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Select  bicycle  and  terma 
that  buit— cash  "T  ea-^y  payments. 

T2»,yj^lamp3.  horns,wh*=el3,  parts  and 
•  1  lb  3  equipment,  at  half  retail  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  — Simpiv  write  today  for  biff 
Free  Hanger  Catalog  and  marvelouii  prices  and  terma. 

Vllv  C&U  Dept  W.172.  Chlca^ORider  MsentsN 


Make  Money  on  a  Florida  Farm 

PRODUCTIVE  SOIL  along  the  Seaboard.  Healthy. 
■•■  mild  climate.  Crops  marketed  each  month.  Vege- 
tables, oranges  and.  grapefruit  often  net  S500  to  $2000 
per  acre.  General  and  livestock  farming  is  highly 
profitable.    Write 

J.  .M.  JONES,  General  Development  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Room  400,  Royster  Bldg.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


We  design  and  erect  monuments, 
mausoleums  and  soldier  memo- 
rials in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

THE  J.  F.  MANNING  COMPANY,  INC. 

914  FIFTEENTH   STREET  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Inquiries  solicited .     Forty  years  experience. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 


Tents  .  «  $4.25  DP 
Saddles.    6.50  '^ 
Knapsacks   .75 
Slickers  .  1.85 


Anto  Pistol ....  $26 
Army  Haversack  .  15  ap 
White  Unifonn  $2.50  '^ 


Army  Gun  Slings,  30 

Spring    Rem.  cal.  30  single  shot  rifle  for  model 

1906 cart.,  $7.77.   Ball  cart.,  $3.50  per  lOO. 

,  15  acres  army  goods.     Large  illustrated 

b    cyclopedia  reference  catalojr — 400  pages—issue 

»>  1920,  mailed  60c.      New   Circular  XOc 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


TVPEWRITERS 

Save  One-Half 

Most  for  the  least  money  in  the  latest 

models  of  ALL  MAKES.    Rebuilt   by 

"Youngr  Process."    Fully  guaranteed. 

Easy    termB.    No   interest.    FREE  TRIAL. 

SatiafactioQ  assured.    Write  for  catalog. 

TOUNG  TrPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.    86.  Ckicsgs 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  .sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
write  for  our  guide    book   "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."      Send   model  or  sketch  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &   CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,  D.  C. 


F  O  R    2  S 
CENTS 


FLORIDA 

Get   the  truth  about  Florida  conditions.    Send    25c  for  3 
months'  subscripti  111   ti  its   loremost  agricultural     weekly. 
Impartially  answers  questions  about  climate,  soils,  crops. 
FLORIDA  GROWER  Box  C,  Tampa,  Florida 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 


French-English  and  English-French.  "  Best  in  existence," 
Bays  Critical  Review,  Paris.  Cloth,  1230  pp.  Prepaid,  $2.05. 
Thumb-notch  index,  soc  extra.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  New  York. 


RELIABILITY 

THERE  is  no  business  in 
which  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  and  good  will  are  of 
so  high  a  value  as  in  a  business 
such  as  ours.  Over  eighty  years 
of  experience  and  an  organization 
comprising  a  large  nur  ber  of 
offices,  modernly  equippe  1..  and 
distributed  all  over  the  world, 
assure  the  reliability  and  compe- 
tency of  our  service.  Over  one 
hundred  of  our  offices  are  oper- 
ating in 

EUROPE 

and  are  at  the  command  of  the 
thousands  of  travelers  who  are 
preparing  to  answer  the  call  of 
the  Old  World  this  year. 

No  matter  when  or  where  you 
wish  to  travel  let  us  help  you  to 
formulate  your  plans. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York        Chicago       Philadelphia 

Boston   San  Francisco   Los  Angeles 
Montreal    Toronto     Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Printins:  Cheap 

Cards, ciri-nlars.  lauels. book, paper.  Pr('^^$J■_'. 
Largprti')  Job  press $loO.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
\V  rite  factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPK, cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO..    D-23,  MerldeivConn. 


I    m  Fireless 
(MaL  Cooker 


Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alumi- 
num lined  throughout.  Full 
set  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
Home  Science  Book. 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 


Dept.  30 


Detroit.  Mich. 


^ECK  PAINTl 
The  Universal  Paim 

Buu-JttMr 'paint? 


rjhe  BUXINGS-CHAPIN  Ca 

Bo«too  -  Cleveland  -  New  York 


'^^^^^ 


"^en^ 


REVOLUTIONIZING 

AUTOMOBILE  ENGINE 

SUSPENSION 

is  one  of  the  applications  of  Mr.  N.  W. 
AkimofPs  new  theory  of  Foundation  Design 
that  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  millions. 

It  will  eliminate  the  annoying  condition, 
now  so  prevalent,  known  as  "periodic 
vibrations. " 

Buyers  should  insist  upon  a  guarantee 
of  freedom  from  vibration. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 


Harrison  Building 


Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


onRapomont  in  County  Cork, 
bt>tAvtMMi  the  Sinn  Fein  antl  tho  Crown 
Forceps.  This  is  b(>liovo<l  to  ho  l\w 
larfTt'st  numbor  of  casualties  ainouK  tbo 
iiuiubers  of  tlu>  Irisli  licpublit'an  forces 
in  any  single  eueouuler. 

Martial  law  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
clared in  Hungary  on  account  of  th(» 
threatencnl  geiuM-ai  strike  of  the  workers 
for  increased  pay. 

It  is  report(>d  from  Madrid  that  the  body 
of  the  Cid  has  be(>u  disinterred  at 
Burgos,  Spain,  and  will  bo  transferred 
to  the  cathedral  tlu^re.  The  Cid, 
!Mooris!i  for  Lord,  is  the  great  national 
hero  of  S])ain  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  poems,  ballads,  and  plays. 

It  is  reported  from  Madrid  that  Spain's 
financial  vear  ending  March  31  will 
show  a  deficit  of  more  than  800,000,000 
pesetas,  mostly  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  Government's  acquisition  of 
wheat,  and  subsidies  to  the  railroads  for 
the  payment  of  increased  wages. 

The  German  Government  will  include  in 
the  budget  for  the  current  year  an  ap- 
propriation of  50,000,000  marks  for 
feeding  undernourished  children,  says  a 
Berlin  report. 

February  21. — The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  meets  in  Paris  and  at  its 
first  session  decides  to  abolish  public 
sittings.  It  is  announced  that  after 
each  sitting  the  Council  will  issue  a  full 
report  of  what  transpired.  The  three 
main  matters  to  be  discust  by  the 
Council  at  this  meeting  are  means  to 
get  America  to  join  the  League;  the 
Lithuanian  charges  of  injustice  in  con- 
nection with  the  Vilna  plebiscite,  and 
the  change  of  the  capital  of  the  League 
from  Geneva  to  Brussels  or  The  Hague. 

It  is  reported  from  Milan  that  the 
Hungarian  Government  is  making  ef- 
forts to  increase  its  armed  forces.  The 
Hungarian  landowners  are  said  to  be 
giving  up  part  of  their  property  to  the 
peasants,  who,  in  return,  bind  them- 
selves to  form  military  organizations. 

Constantinople  reports  heavy  fighting 
east  of  Tiflis,  where  the  Georgians 
are  said  to  have  defeated  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  taking  4,000  prisoners. 

February  22. — It  is  reported  from  London 
that  the  French  Government  will  send 
a  mission  to  the  United  States  to  discuss 
with  the  Harding  Administration  the 
question  of  France's  debt  to  America. 

The  Japanese  Government  orders  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  Japanese  Army  in 
Vladivostok  as  the  result  of  court- 
martial  proceedings  following  the  kill- 
ing of  American  Naval  Lieutenant  W. 
H.  Langdon  by  a  Japanese  sentry  in  the 
Siberian  port  last  month. 

Dispatches  reaching  Paris  from  Teheran, 
Persia,  say  that  2,000  Persian  Cossacks 
entered  that  city  on  the  night  of 
February  20,  captured  the  public  build- 
ings and  administrative  offices  and 
removed  the  Cabinet  from  power. 

CONGRESS 

February  16. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
43  to  30,  passes  the  Fordney  Emer- 
gency Bill  for  a  tariff  on  agricultural 
products.  The  bill,  among  other  things, 
provides  for  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  bushel 
on  wheat;  15  cents  on  corn;  .30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  on  cattle,  and  7  cents  a 
pound  on  cotton. 

February  17. — The  stormiest  session  in 
years  takes  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  Representative  Summers, 
of  Texas,  launches  an  attack  on  his 
colleague.  Representative  Blanton,  ac- 
cusing him  of  having  written  a  letter  to 
Texas  newspapers  charging  members 
of  the.  House  with  a  concerted  plan  to 
raid  the  Treasury  and  obtain  salary 
increases,  which  Blanton  claimed  he 
alone  had  prevented  heretofore. 


iiie  Liuerary  L/tgesi  for 

Ireland, 


iViarcii  i\   iv.^1 
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Natco  Homes 
Cost  Less 

/^OST  less  to  construct 
^^-^  and  less  to  keep  up — 
elimin.iting  such  expenses 
as  painting  and  repairs. 
Leading  architects  advocate 
and  specify  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  for  residences  and  all 
moderate  size  buildings,  not 
only  fortheirclicntSjbut  also 
for  their  own  occupancy. 

FOR  STUCCO 

NATCO -HOLLOXY-T 

FOR  BRICK  VENEER 

Send  a  post  card  now  for  our  new 
book,  "Natco  Homes."  Filled  with 
illustrations,  plans  and  descriptions 
of  moderate  priced  Natco  Homes. 
Investigate  Natco  Hollow  Tile  before 
not  after  you  build. 

NATION/\L  FlRIr  •  PRCDFINO 
■CCW\Pj\NY' 

814  Federal  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

N-12 


YINDEX 

SHIRTS 


VINDEX 


Jy  ^Copyright  1912 


VINDEX 

UNDERWEAR 


DEALERS  everywhere  buy  VINDEX  over 
and  over  again.  Take  the  tip.  They  know. 
Ask  for  "Vindex  Make"  when  you  want  Shirts 
or  Athletic  Underwear — they're  RIGHT  in  style 
and  quality — just  Jim  Dandy. 

The  Vindex  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 


''^^^•^r^S.OO  SHOES 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  00    II   Special  Shoes  $^  00 

Hand  Workmanship  XV/.V/U     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  vl»vfV/ 

FOR    MEN    ANB     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DlREa  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country  .They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  NewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  I  T  I  ^\  IVI  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
M  W  I  I  \J  1^  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  it  has  not    been  changed  or  mutilated. 


$4.50S»5.00 


W.  Ii.  Douslas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  ftom 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  bhoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     u 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
161  Sparh  St.,  Brochton,  Mass. 
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World  Labeler 

identifies  them! 

J_JUNDREDS  of  other  bottlers, 
preservers  and  manufacturing 
chemists  also  use  WORLD  LABELER. 
It's  the  machine  that  labels  smooth- 
ly, uniformly,  securely — regardless 
of  the  size  or  shape  of  containers. 
Affixes  labels  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion. Saves  time  and  work — reduc- 
ing labeling  costs. 

What 's  Your  Labeling  Problem  ? 

Economic  Machinery  Co. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


February  18. — The  Senate  passes  three 
annual  appropriation  bills  aggregating 
$860,000,000.  The  bills  passed  were 
the  Post-Office  budget,  carrying  $574,- 
000,000;  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
bill,  totaling  $10,400,000,  and  the 
$276,000,000  deficiency  measure. 

February  19. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  2,  passes  the  Dillingham  Im- 
migration Bill.  In  the  form  adopted, 
the  bill,  it  is  estimated,  will  limit  the 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  during 
the  next  twelve  months  to  about 
355,416.  Before  passing  the  bill,  the 
Senate  cut  the  number  of  aliens  who 
may  be  admitted  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
3  per  cent,  of  those  already  here,  the 
House  previously  having  .  fixt  this 
number  at  5  per  cent. 

By  a  vote  of  190  to  132,  the  House  votes 
to  send  the  Fordney  Emergency  Tariff 
BiU  to  conference  with  the  Senate. 

February  22. — A  motion  is  carried  in  the 
House  directing  conferees  on  the 
Deficiency  Bill  to  give  the  Government 
$1,400,000,  to  break  up  the  liquor 
traffic  from  now  until  July  1. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  agree  on  the 
Senate  bill  limiting  the  admission  of 
aliens  during  the  fifteen  months  be- 
ginning April  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
number  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
the  1910  census  was  taken. 

DOMESTIC 

February  16. — The  Woman's  party  holds 
the  opening  session  of  its  convention  in 
Washington.  The  convention  is  to  be 
devoted  mainly  to  determining  the 
future  policy  of  the  party. 

Alexander  Howatt,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Miners'  Union,  and  five  other 
officers  of  the  union  are  found  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court  and  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  jail  for  the  part  they  took  in 
calling  the  recent  coal  strike  in  Kansas. 

February  17. — Ordinary  expenditures  by 
the  Government  during  January  de- 
creased by  more  than  $16,000,000  as 
compared  with  December,  while  public 
debt  payments  fell  off  by  more  than 
$1,000,000,000,  according  to  the  month- 
ly statement  just  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

February  18. — The  future  policy  of  the 
Woman's  party  in  convention  in  Wash- 
ington is  outlined  in  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed at  the  convention,  calling  for  work 
for  the  equality  of  men  and  women 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  legal  dis- 
ability of  women. 

Eighteen  States  of  the  Union  are  reported 
to  have  taken  up  the  question  of  award- 
ing bonuses  in  one  form  or  another  to 
those  who  served  during  the  war  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 
Fifteen  have  taken  definite  action, 
authorizing  bonuses  ranging  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  for  each  month  of 
service,  with  a  maximum  of  from  $50 
to  $250. 

February  19. — Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell, 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,"  is 
elected  president  of  Yale  University,  to 
succeed  President  Hadley,  who  re- 
signed last  April. 

February  22. — The  State  Department  dis- 
patches a  note  to  Ambassador  Wallace 
in  Paris  for  presentation  to  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  League  in  session 
there  demanding  equal'  opportunities 
in  mandate  territories  for  all  Allied  and 
associated  nations  within  and  outside 
the  League  of  Nations.  The  note  is 
directed  primarily  against  the  proposed 
mandates  for  Mesopotamia  and  Yap, 
but  is  sufficiently  general  in  terms  to 
cover  all  mandate  territories  agreed 
upon  or  later  to  be  allotted. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Raising  the  Price.- -^Iothku — "  .lohnuN 
will  you  l>f  iiiiiti  l"or  a  lut?  " 

Johnny — "  ill    do    it    t"or    two    hits."-- 
,'1  irgirav. 


When     We     Know. — Knicker — "  How 

nnu'h  (loos  an  inaiiijural  cost?  " 

BiKKER — "  Wo  can't   toll  until  tlio  torni 
is  up." — \iw  York  Ihrahl. 


Sure  Sign. — She  (tenderly) — "  When  did 
you  first  know  you  loved  nie?  " 

He — "  When  I  bescan  to  sret  mad  when 
people  said  you  wore  brainless  and  un- 
attractive."— Brown  Bull. 


The  Apple  Coats  and  Suits. — One  ololh- 
ing  merchant  uses  the  apple  as  a  trade- 
mark, lie  claims  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  clothing  business  if  it  hadil't 
been  for  an  apple. — Wampus. 


Imaginative  Job. — "  Maud's  husband  is 
the  make-up  man  on  a  newspaper." 

"  I  suppose  his  work  is  to  make  up  those 
sensational  stories  they  print.  W'hat  a 
fascinating   job  !" — Boston    Transcript. 


One  Exception. — Prof. — "  Nobody  ever 
heai'd  of  a  sentence  without  a  predicate." 

Bright  Soph. — "  I  have,  prof," 

Prof.— "What  is  it?  " 

Bright  Soph. — "  Thirty  days." — Punch 
Bowl. 


One  Place  They  Avoid. — We  have  no 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  courage 
of  the  prohibitionists,  but  we  can  draw 
our  own  conclusions  from  the  fact  that  we 
haven't  noticed  them  rushing  to  Ireland. — 
Punch  (London). 


Trophies. — Madge  —  "Did  j'ou  send 
his  presents  back  when  you  broke  the 
engagement?  " 

Marjorie — "  Of  course  not.  Did  you 
send  back  the  silver  cups  you  had  won 
when  you  resigned  from  the  golf  club?  " — 
New  York  SuJt. 


Ready  to  Oblige. — Husbaxd  (angriljO — 
"  What  !   no  supper  ready?     This  is   the 
limit  !     I'm  going  to  a  restaurant." 
Wife — "  Wait  just  five  minutes." 
Husband—"  Will  it  be  ready  then?  " 
Wife — "  No,  but  then  I'll  go  with  you." 
— Houston  Post. 


What  Are  We? — London  Punch  saj's 
the  United  States  of  America  isn't  a  nation, 
but  a  picnic. 

W^rong  again,  old  dear;  it's  a  Wild  West 
Show^  on  the  meetin'-house  gi-ounds. 

*  *  *  * 

It's  a  strait-jacket  with  blue  trimmings. 

4:  «  :4:  4: 

It's  Captain  Kidd  preaching  temper- 
ance and  Priscilla  Alden  smoking. 

*  *  *  * 

It's — it's — well,  maybe  it's  a  picnic 
at  that.  If  a  picnic's  a  thing  where  you 
gulp  indigestible  viands  covered  with 
ants  under  a  tender  sky  in  which  maybe  a 
tlmnder-storm  is  brewing,  and  the  car  has 
a  blowout  and  no  spare  tire,  and  the 
flowers  are  lovelj'  amid  the  poison-ivy, 
and.  the  kids  fight  and  the  wife  nags  and 
you've  forgotten  your  pij)e  and  the  view 
from  the  hill  is  magnificent — yes,  maybe 
we  are  a  picnic,  after  all. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  ' 


MALLORY  quality  satisfies  critical 
men.  The  price  satisfies  economical  men 

TKeMallorj^  Hat  Co.-  FrftK  Avenue.NcwYork-DaTibiiiy  ,Cot«ti. 

MALLO  R.Y 

yilsTE  HATS 


Jladctijf 

qJ  new 

LI  O  N  Co  liar 

United  Skirt  ^  Collar  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. ,  d/so  Afti/icrs  of  Lion  Shirts 
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puncture  Proof  7ire0 


wow  made  in  "Cord"  as  well   as 
^  "Fabric",    add     to     your     mileage 

expectations     an     absolute      protection 

against  punctures  and  blow-outs 

They  are  welcome  confirmation  of 
every  motorist's  belief  that  a  puncture- 
proof  pneumatic  tire  actually  can  be 
made. 

Added  to  the  mileage  satisfaction 
guarantee  carried  by  all  Lee  tires,  is 
our  un<jualified  'warranty  against  punc- 
ture. 

Any  Lee  dealer — and  there  are  Lee 
representatives  everywhere — will  fit  your 
car  with  the  Lee  Tires  best  calculated 
to  give  you  greatest  satisfaction. 

Look  for  the  "Lee"  name  in  your  telephone  book 


LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  c-^  245  Wei^  55'^  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


LEE  tires 

smile 
at  miles 


Peace  on  Earth. — Labor  has  its  closed 
shop  and  capital  has  its  shop  closed,  and 
now  everj-body  should  be  happy. — Balti- 
more  Sun. 


Sobriety  in  Dress. — Collegiate  styles  in 
men's  clothes  are  to  be  "  along  sober  lines." 
This  -w-ill  leave  out  the  hip  pocket. — Bvrr. 


More  Naturalization. — One  of  the  main 
delights  of  the  nlo^^ng  pictures  is  to  see 
the  palaces  of  European  noblemen  sur- 
rounded by  Southern  California. — Dallas 
News. 


Judging  from  Results. — "  What  do  they 
sell  in  that  last  garage  besides  gasoline, 
father?" 

"  '  Besides,'  ray  son?     You  mean 
stead  of.'  " — Life. 


m- 


Regrettable     Omission.  —  "  Cousin 

Henry,"  gasped  the  country  ^^sitor  from 
Woodpecker  Flats,  "  you  just  missed  that 
man." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  bellowed  his  city  rela- 
tive, throwing  her  open  another  notch. 
"  Haven't  got  time  to  go  back  and  try 
again." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


FACTORIE& 


CONSHOHOCREN  PA. 


British  and  American  Humor 

Ha\'ing  observed  in  a  Loudon  omnibus 
a  notice  warning  passengei's  to  be  careful 
as  they  alight,  which  is  couched  in  these 
terms:  "  Cinema  actors  risk  their  lives 
for  pay!  Don't  do  it  for  nothing!"  a 
Xew  York  journalist  remarks  that  "  an 
American  advertisement  on  that  subject 
would  be  serious;  the  British  are  more 
flippant  in  their  seriousness  than  the 
Americans." 

It  seems  as  if  this  critic  (writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  ^Manchester  Guardian) 
never  saw  the  notices  posted  in  the  trains 
used  for  convejang  American  troops  in 
France  dining  the  last  six  months  of  the 
war.  Tho  drawn  up  at  American  head- 
quarters, these  notices  are  quite  as  "  flip- 
pant in  their  seriotisness  "  as  the  one  he 
quotes.     One  of  them  ran: 

Three  Kinds  of  Fools. 

1.  Fools. 

2.  Damned  fools. 

3.  Soldiers  who  ride  on  tops  and 
sides  of  cars. 

A  great  many  American  Soldiers  have 
already  been  killed  as  a  result  of  riding 
on  tops  of  cars. 

There  is  only  six  inches  clearance  be- 
tween tops  and  sides  of  cars  and  tunnel 
arches. 

There  is  onlj^  six  inches  clearance  be- 
tween tops  and  sides  of  cars  and  bridge 
superstructures. 

There  is  only  a  slight  clearance  between 
sides  of  cars  and  signal-towers. 

If  yoxj  expect  to  see  the  next  block 
keep  tours  inside. 

There  was  another  one  worded  as  follows: 

YOrR    HEAD    MAY    BE    HARD. 

But  not  so  hard  as  Bridges  and  Tunnel 
Arches. 

Railway  company  will  hold  you  responsi- 
ble for  damages  to  bridges  and  tunnels 
and  signal-towers — they  are  not  insured. 

KEEP    TOUR    BLOCK   INSIDE. 

And  yet  another: 

Huns  are  waiting. 
Trenches  ahead. 
Speed  up. 
You  won't  if  you  ride  on  top  of  or  stick 
your  head  out  of  cars. 

KEEP    YOUR    IVORY    IN  ! 

— Reconstruction  (New  York). 
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Inlerior  view  Trufcon 
Standard  Building-  - 
Continental  Car  Co., 
of  America,  Louiiville, 
Kenluckv 


le  ALL  GLASS  an<f  STEEL  BUILDING 


The  daylight  types  of  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  possess  every 
requirement  demanded  for  the  ideal  modern  factory.  These  build- 
ings are  built  entirely  of  glass  and  steel — every  nook  and  corner 
is  flooded  with  daylight — the  ventilation  is  perfect  at  all  times. 


They  provide  all  features  that 
make  for  the  comfort  and  in- 
creased productive  efficiency 
of  workers.  The  results  which 
Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
produce  can  be  measured  by 
greater  output,  better  work- 
manship, less  spoilage,  and 
reduced  lighting  bills. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
are  the  most  economical  kind 
of  permanent  construction. 
Erection  costs  are  low.  Built 
entirely  of.  steel  panels,  steel 
sash  and  steel  units,  the  sec- 
tions can  be  easily  and  quickly 
handled.  These  buildings  can 
be  enlarged  or  taken  down  and 
re-erected   in  a    new   location 


without  loss  at  100%  salvage 
value. 

Sidewalls  and  roof  are  manu- 
factured from  Truscon  Alloy 
Steel  which  has  proven  its 
superior  durability  and  per- 
manence by  exposure  tests 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Many  types  of  daylight  build- 
ings are  furnished,  including 
monitor,  sawtooth  and  hip  roof 
types  with  lantern.  They  may 
be  had  in  practically  every  size. 

Return  coupon  today,  check- 
ing the  size  and  the  purpose  of 
the  building  vohich  you  require 

TRUSCON  STEEL   COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Of/ices  in  Principal  Cities 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD^BUILDINGS 


TYPE 

\Vidths-6-8l0-l2-l6-l8-2O-24-28-3.0-4O-5O 


TYPE    2 

Widths -40 -50    or  60 


TYPE    3  .      . 

Wi(lths.50-52-56-58-60-64-6870-74 -78-80-84  90 


TYPE  •♦ 

Widths- 80  or  100  (4Bujj  ^20 or 25) 


j/'^^^'^^ 


TYPES   3  M  a  3  MS  ,    ,„ 

Uidths60b4-(>8'-7OV4-8O-84-90-92in0-l02IIOII2120 
Lengths  _  Mulliplci   of  SO    plus   4-0 


/ 


/r^>-> 


TYPE    4V 

Width. 104   Lengths. Multiples  of  160 plusorMinus 20 


I 


SAWTOOTH 

Widths  _  Any  Multiple  of  26-0.  , 

lengths.MuUlplesof  160  plus  orniinus  20 


Truscon  Steel  Compaor,  Younjitoww,  Ohio 

Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard  ; 

Building*.   Type Width -ft.,  \ 

Length ft..  Height It.  : 

To  be  used  for  _ . { 


Name 
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HoWio  Write,  Whotto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind,  DeVelop 
^crar literary  gifts. Master  the 
art  of  self^ejCpression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profit ahle. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,  helpftU  advice.      Rea/ teaching. 

One  pupil  haB  received  over  $5,000  for  itorie*  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupQ  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  A  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer'a  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer't  Monthly,  thelesd* 
ing  magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
sutncnption  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  e 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-Fage  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Pteatt  AdJrett 

Xfie  Home  Correspoadence  School 

Pep't  74     Springfield,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED  1697  INCORPORATED   |90* 
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rSTUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 
trained  men  win  high  poaitiono 
'  and  big  success  in  business  and 
/  public    life.     Greater   opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
'  independent—bea  leader.   Law- 

Sers  earn 
OO  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  ttep.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  batr  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  diinaatiafied.  DegTee  of  LL,  B. 
conierred.  Thousands  of  euccessful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  coat,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  ooT  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  liooks  free.     Send  for  them— now. 

La  SallQ  Extension  University,    Dept.  352-LA,  Chioago 

STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  Uj  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME 

FOR   BUSINESS 
S:^- FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  gives 
same  Course  by  Correspondence  through  Lecture 
Sydtem  as  was  given  for  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College. 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
Buccess.  Big  opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you 
free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State.  Special  consultation 
privileges.  Complete  24  volume  library  (12  books)  specially  prepared 
by  leading  professional  and  law  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  fee.  easy  terms.      Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  23  Morion  BIdg.,  Chicago 


What 
a  Dime 

Will  hrintf  emptying  the  purse ; 
Willi  Ullllg  It,  costs  but  $1   a 

You 


The  little  matter  of  10  ets.  will  bring  you 
the   Pathfinder   eiflht  weelcs   on   trial.      The 
Pathilnder    is    an    illustrated    weelUy,    pub- 
lished   at   the   Nation's   center,   for   all   the 
Nation;    an    independent    home    paper 
that  prints  all   tlie   news  of   the   world 
and  tells  the   truth;   now   in   its   28th 
year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 


year.  If  you  want  to 
keep  posted  on  what 
Is  going  on  in  the 
world,  at  tlie  least 
Ffflin  tho  expense  of  time  or 
riuill  IIIC  money,      this     is 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  Is 
like  silting  In  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


Nations 


your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in 
your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Path- 
finder Is  yours.  If  you  would  appre- 
S\  ■  ■        ■  ciate    a    paper    which    puts    everything 

■  'MMIVMI  clearly,    strongly,    briefly — here    it    is. 

■  ■^Illl^l  Send  lOc  to  show  that  you  might  like 
^r •■§#■  •••■  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  678  Langdon Sta..  WASHINGTON,  O.C. 


Send  for  (free)  illustrated  200-page  book.  It  tells 
how  Stammering  and  .stuttering  can  be  quickly  cured 
by  the  most  Advanced  Scientific  Method  in  the  world. 
THE  U:\VIS  SCHOOL,  18  Adelaide.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Salesmanship  Is  a  High  Art 

If  YOU  have  not  already  realized  this,  do  so  NOW.  In 
Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling,  S.  Roland  Hall, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  tells 
you  in  a  series  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  how  to 
handle  your  customers  and  yourself  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results.  This  book  should  be  owned  by 
all  salesfolk.    i2mo,  cloth.    $i.oo;  by  mail,  $i.i2. 

Fnnk  &  Wa?naIIs  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT  BANKS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  JVhich  Have  Won  Souls," 
"Christ  and  His  Friends,"  etc, 

A  SERIES  of  vigorous  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons built  upon  the  more  unusual 
texts,  illustrated  aptly  with  anecdotes  and  poetry, 
and  exprest  in  simple  and  dignified  language  that 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  pulpit  utterances,  Dr.  Banks  has  poured  all 
that  his  ripe  experience  and  expanding  vision  could 
furnish.  The  sermons  are  Biblical  to  a  degree  and 
glow  with  evangelistic  fervor.  An  eloquent  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  the  chap- 
ters, others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety," 
"The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  "A  Beautiful 
Old  Age,"  "The  Need  of  a  Red- Blooded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  473  pages.     $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 

FUNK  Be  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  PubUshers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue    -      .      -      NEW  YORK 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Clotb 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know — What  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know 

Table  contents  £  commendations  oyt  rcQii€Kt. 


AMERICAN   PUB.  CO..     306  Winston  BIdg..  Philadelphia 


Postpaid 

Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Who  of  us  does  not  love  to  read,  at  ease  and  in  safety, 
of  tlie  desperate  risks  and  hair-raising  exploits  detailed 
by  the  ardent  mountaineer?  Such  adventures  under 
highly  novel  conditions  are  told  of  in  most  enthralling 
fashion  in  the  new  t>ook. 

Mountain  Memories 

by  Sir  M.\RTIN  CONWAY,  MP.,  Litt  D.. 

ex-Pres.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vice-Pres. 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  world's  best-known  climbers,  w-ho  carries  us 
with  irresistible  fascination  from  the  great  snow-peaks  of 
the  Alps  to  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  the  inland  ice  of  Spitz bergen,  and  the  volcanoes  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  Striking  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  unusual  mountain  scenes  enhance 
the  pleasing  literary  style  of  the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 
lover  should  miss  reading. 
8vo.  Cloth,  16  Full-Page  Illustrations.  S5:  by  mail,  SS.15 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Book 
of  Joy  and 
Gladness 


LJERE  is  a  splendid  new  book 
'  ■*  of  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment that  will  help  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

INSPIRATION    AND   IDEALS 

By  Grenville  Kleiter 

On»  bright  chapter  for  each  day  in  the  year  l(  included 
on  fluch  iubjects  as  Broad-mindedness,  Convictions,  Diligence, 
Failure,  Ambition.  Beauty,  and  hundreds  of  others.  A  delight- 
ful book  to  use  as  a  eift.  "Pleasing  and  beneficial  %r>  tha 
average  reader,"  says  Hudson  Maxim. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  silk  book-mark,  tl.as  *■<'• 
by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fouth  Arc,  New  Tork 


An  Historical  Summary 
of  English  Literature 

iy  E.  W.  EDMUNDS,  M.A..  B.Sc. 

Here  is  a  real  treasure  trove  for  all  who  would  learn 
to  know  good  writers  and  their  works.  In  this  single 
volume  packed  with  information  the  author  covers 
the  whole  field  of  English  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  briefly  and  pithily  charac- 
terizes each  period,  names  and  places  its  leading  au- 
thors, outlines  their  biographies,  describes  their  style 
and  methods,  and  lists  and  summarizes  their  works. 

The  amount  of  information  contained  in  this 
volume  is  amazing  and  as  an  authoritative  guide  to 
the  best  writers  in  our  tongue  it  should  find  a  place 
in  every  library,  public  and  private. 

t2mo,  cloth.  tl.rS;  by  mail,  $1.87 
Fuk  k  WaKOalli  Company,  354-360  Foortli  ATcaot,  K«w Ysrk 
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Five  Days  to  Prove 
I  Can  Raise  lii>urPcty 

IVe'done  it  for~  thousands  of  others.     I  can  doubtless 
do  it  for  you.     If  I  can^t,  then  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent 


1MEAN  just  what  I  say.  There's  no 
trick  or  catch  about  it.  Give  me  five 
days  and  I'll  prove  that  I  can  get  your 
pay  raised  for  you.  I'll  do  it  on  a  "show 
you"  basis.  You  get  the  proof  before  you 
pay  me  a  cent. 

You've  probably  heard  of  me.  My  name 
is  Pelton.  Lots  of  people  call  me  "The 
Man  Who  Makes  Men  Rich."  I  don't 
deny  it.  I've  done  it  for  thousands  of 
people — lifted  them  up  from  poverty  to 
riches.  There's  no  sound  reason  why  I 
cannot  do  it  for  you.     So  let's  try. 

Now,  follow-  me  carefully.  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  exactly  how  to  do  it.  I'm  the 
possessor  of  a  "secret"  for  which  men  have 
been  searching  since  Time  began. 

There's  no  need  to  discuss  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores  of  this  "secret."  Sufifice  it 
to  say  that  It  Works.  That's  ail  we  care 
about — It    Works.      Over   400,000   men   and 

women  the  world 
over  have  proved 
it  for  themselves. 
Among  them  are 
such  men  as  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey; 
Supreme  Court 
Justice  Parker; 
Gov.  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska;  WuTing 
Fang,  ex-U.  S.  Chi- 
nese Ambassador; 
Governor  Ferris  of 
Michigan,  and 
thousands  of  others 
of  equal  prominence. 
Some  of  the  things 
this "secret"  has 
done  for  people  are 
astounding.  I  would 
hardly  believe  them 
if  I  hadn't  seen 
them  with  my  own 
eyes.  Adding  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  a  week 
to  a  man's  income 
is  a  mere  nothing. 
That's  merely  play- 
ing at  it.  Listen 
to  this: 
J       A  young  man  in 


A  FEW  EXAMPLES 

Per*on>l  Experiences 

Among  over  400.000  users 
of  "  Power  of  Will "  are  such 
men  as  Judge  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey; Supreme  Court  Justice 
Parker;  Wu  Ting  Fang,  ex- 
V.  S.  Chinese  Ambassador; 
Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Britt;  Gov.  McKelvie 
of  Nebraska;  General  Man- 
ager Christeson  of  Wells- 
Fargo  Express  Co.;  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis  of  Detroit; 
Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan, 
and  many  others  of  eyual 
prominence. 

$300  Profit  from  One 
Day's  Reading 

*'The  rei-ult  from  one  day's 
study  netted  me  $300  cash. 
I  think  it  a  great  book  and 
would  not  be  without  it  for 
ten  times  the  cost." — Col. 
A.  W.  WUke,  Roscoe,  So. 
Dakota. 

Worth  $15,000  and  Mere 

"The  book  has  been  worth 
more  than  $15,000  to  me." 
— Oscar  B.  Sheppard. 

Would  be  Worth  $100,000 

"If  I  had  only  hat]  it  whtn 
I  was  20  years  old.  I  would 
be  worth  $100,000  to-day. 
It  is  worth  a  hundred 
times  the  price." — S.  W. 
Taylor,  The  Santa  Fe  Ry., 
Milans,  Tex. 

From  $100  to  $3,000  a 
Month 

"One  of  our  boys  who  read 
■  Power  Jof  Will '  before  he 
came  over  here  jumped 
from  $100  a  month  to 
S3. 000  the  first  month,  and 
won  a  S250  prize  for  the 
best  salesmanship  in  the 
State." — Private  Leslie  A. 
Still,    A.    E.    F.,    France. 


the  East  had  an  article  for  which  there  was 
a  nation-wide  demand.  For  twelve  years 
he  "puttered  around"  with  it — barely 
eking  out  a  living.  To-day  this  young  man 
is  worth  $200,000.  He  has  built  a  $25,000 
home— and  paid  cash  for  it.  He  has  three 
automobiles.  His  children  go  to  private 
schools.  He  goes  hunting,  fishing,  traveling, 
whenever  the  mood  strikes  him.  His  in- 
come is  over  a  thousand  dollars  a  week. 

In  a  little  town  in  New  York  lives  a  man 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  pitied  by  all  who 
knew  him.  From  the  time  he  was  14  he 
had  worked  and  slaved — and  at  sixty  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  failure.  Without 
work,  in  debt  to  his  charitable  friends, 
with  an  invalid  son  to  support,  the  out- 
look was  pitchy  black.  Then  he  learned 
the  "secret."  In  two  weeks  he  was  in 
business  for  himself.  In  three  months  his 
plant  was  working  night  and  day  to  fill 
orders.  During  1916  the  profits  were  $20,000. 
During  19 17  the  profits  ran  close  to  $40,000. 
And  this  genial  64-year-young  man  is  en- 
joying pleasures  and  comforts  he  little 
dreamed  would  ever  be  his. 

I  could  tell  you  thousands  of  similar  in- 
stances. But  there's  no  need  to  do  this 
as  I'm  willing  to  tell  you  the  "secret" 
itself.  Then  you  can  put  it  to  work  and 
see  what  it  will  do  for  you.  I  don't  claim 
I  can  make  you  rich  over  night.  Maybe 
I  can — maybe  I  can't.  Sometimes  I  have 
failures — every  one  has.  But  I  do  claim 
that  I  can  help  90  out  of  every  100  people 
if  they  will  let  me. 

The  point  of  it  all,  my  friend,  is  that  you 
are  using  only  about  one-tenth  of  that 
wonderful  brain  of  yours.  That's  why 
you  haven't  won  greater  success.  Throw 
the  unused  nine-tenths  of  your  brain  into 
action  and  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  almost 
instantaneous  results. 

The  Will  is  the  motive  power  of  the 
brain.  Without  a  highly  trained,  inflexible 
will,  a  man  has  about  as  much  chance 
of  attaining  success  in  life  as  a  railway 
engine  has  of  crossing  the  continent  with- 
out steam.  The  biggest  ideas  have  no 
value  without ,  will-power  to  "put  them 
over."  Yet  the  will,  altho  heretofore  en- 
tirely neglected,  can  be  trained  into  won- 
derful power  like  the  brain  or  memory  and 


by   the   very   same    method — intelligent   ex- 
ercise and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two 
years,  it  would  become  powerless  to  lift  a 
feather,  from  lack  of  use.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Will — it  becomes  useless  from 
lack  of  practice.  Because  we  don't  use 
our  Wills — because  we  continually  bow  to 
circumstances  we  become  unable  to  as- 
sert ourselves.  What  our  wills  need  is 
practice.  Develop  your  will-power  and 
money  will  flow  in  on  you.  Rich  opportuni- 
ties will  open  up  for  you.  Driving  energy 
you  never  dreamed  you  had  wil!  manifest 
itself.  You  will  thrill  with  a  new  power — 
power  that  nothing  can  resist.  You'll  have 
an  influence  over  people  that  you  never 
thought  possible.  Success — in  whatever  form 
you  want  it — will  come  as  easy  as  failure  came 
before.  And  those  are  only  a  few  of  the 
things  the  "secret"  will  do  for  you.  The 
"secret"  is  fully  explained  in  the  wonderful 
book  "Power  of  Will." 

How  You  Can  Prove  This  at 
My  Expense 

I  know  you'll  think  tliat  I've  claimed  a  lot.  Per- 
haps you  think  there  must  be  a  catch  somewhere. 
But  here  is  my  offer.  You  can  easily  make  thousands 
— you  can't  lose  a  penny. 

Send  no  money- — no.  not  a  cent.  Merely  clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  me.  By  return  mail  you'll 
receive,  not  a  pamphlet,  but  the  whole  "secret" 
told  in  this  wonderful   book.   "POWER  OF  WILL." 

Keep  it  five  days.  Look  it  over  in  your  home. 
Apply  some  of  its  simple  teachings.  If  it  doesn't  show 
you  how  you  can  increase  your  income  many  times 
over — just  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  others — mail  the 
book  back.     You  will   be  out  nothing. 

But  if  you  do  feel  that  "POWER  OK  WILL"  will 
do  for  you  what  it  has  done  for  over  four  hundred 
thousand  others — if  you  feel  as  they  do  that  it's  the 
next  greatest  book  to  the  Bible — send  me  only  I4.00 
and  you  and  I'll  be  square. 

If  you  pass  this  offer  by,  I'll  be  out  only  the  small 
profit  on  a  four-dollar  sale.  But  you — you  may 
easily  be  out  the  difference  between  what  you're  making 
now  and  an  income  several  times  as  great.  So  you 
see  you've  a  lot — a  whole  lot — more  to  lose  than  I. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  now — you  may 
never  read  this  offer  again. 

Pelton  Publishing  Company 
8-F  Wilcox  Block  Meriden,  Conn. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

8-F  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

You  may  send  me  "Power  of  Will"  at  your  risk. 
I  agree  to  remit  54.00  or  remail  the  book  to  you  in 
five  days. 


Name. 


Address , 
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You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


You  merely  put  a  Rosenthal  Language  Phone  record  on  your 
phonograph  and  listen.  You  hear  the  cultured  voice  of  a  native 
professor.  His  pronunciation  is  perfect.  He  speaks  of  every- 
day matters.  He  asks  and  answers  every-day  questions.  At  the 
same  time,  you  read  aloud  from  the  book,  the  same  phrases  that 
you  hear  spoken.  Soon  you  are  yourself  saying  what  you  hear — 
you  are  beginning  actually  to  apeak  a  foreign  language,  to  under- 
stand it,  and  to  think  in  it. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

for  a  surprisingly  short  while — and  you  can  converse  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  Rosenthal  Method  makes  this  possible.  Only  a 
trained  musician  can  learn  a  tune  without  hearing  it — by  merely 
looking  at  the  printed  notes.  But  anyone  can  learn  i  tune  by 
listening  to  it  several  times.  So  with  languages.  The  Rosenthal 
Language  Phone  Method  enables  anyone  to  learn  a  foreign  tongue 
as  easilv  as  a  new  tune. 


You  begin  at  once  to  speak  and  understand  the  language  you 
take  up.  You  acquire  this  ability  in  your  own  home — on  your 
own  phonograph,  any  make — in  spare  moments — at  your  conve- 
nience. No  arbitrary  lesson-hour  or  waiting  teacher  to  consider- 
no  distant  classroom  to  go  to.  No  rules  to  be  learned,  but  perfect 
accent  and  grammar  assured. 

Two-Language  Men  and  Women  in  Demand 

Men  and  women,  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues, 
are  being  eagerly  sought.  To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands 
high  pay — high  in  direct  proportion  to  its  comparative  scarcity. 
Thousands  of  manufacturers  of  every  conceivable  product  are 
entering  the  export  field,  who  never  before  sold  goods  outside  the 
United  States.  They  must  have  "two-language"  employees — 
sales  managers,  secretaries,  correspondents,  typists,  clerks,  travel- 
ing representatives.  So,  also,  must  the  thousands  of  new  importers. 
So,  also,   must  the  old  established  firms. 


LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Exporting  and  importing,  however,  are  but 
two  of  the  many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  languages  is  of  great  value. 

Our  Foreign  Population 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  .  isic  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business— familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

A  Social  Recreation 

Studying  foreign  languages  by  the  Rosen- 
thal Language  Phone  Method,  can  be  made  a 
social  recreation.  Many  families  and  groups 
of  friends  make  a  game  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
selfish  and  isolating  pastime — but  one  that  can 
be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  any  number.  It  is 
a  case  of  "the  more,  the  merrier" — and  the 
quicker,  too,  for  there  Is  the  spur  of  emulation. 

Literary  Masterpieces 

Read  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Spanish 
and  Itahan  literature  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  conceived  and  written.  The  full 
flavor  of  foreign  letters  cannot  be  translated. 
Enjoy  French  novels  before  their  characteristic 
sparkle — their  native  essence — has  evaporated 


in  translation.  The  original  Spanish  of  "Mare 
Nostrum"  and  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse"  is  far  more  vivid  than  the  English 
version.  Then  consider  the  greater  enjoyment 
assured  by  an  understanding  of  the  language 
in  which  an  opera  is  sung — be  it  Spanish, 
French  or  Italian. 

When  You  Visit  Battle-Fields 

The  visitor  to  Flanders  Fields,  the  Marne, 
the  Somme,  and  a  hundred  other  consecrated 
spots  in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  might  as 
well  be  a  deaf-mute,  unable  to  read,  if  he  cannot 
understand  and  speak  the  language  of  the  land. 

A  few  weeks'  practice  with  the  Language 
Phone  Method  removes  this  handicap  to  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  foreign  travel — loosens  the 
tongue  and  opens  the  ears. 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
"Little  Italy's"  and  the  "Quartlers-Latin"  of 
our  own  country.  The  total  population  of 
our  "Little  Italy's"  numbers  2,151,422 — six 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Italy  itself.  A 
million  and  a  half  of  our  population  speak 
French.  So  do  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
Canada. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
such  famous  Universities  as  Columbia,  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins, 
New   York,    Boston,    Virginia,    Pennsylvania, 


Michigan,  Brown,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech" 
nology,  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary. 

FRFF*    A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

i    iVLlJU*  THAT  TELLS  YOU 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
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TOPICS  7   OF  -  THE  -  DAY 
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STRENGTH   AND   WEAKNESS   OF   THE   CABINET 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  BACKBONE,  his  refusal  to 
be  dictated  to  by  any  clique  or  faction  within  his  party, 
is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  journalistic 
observers  by  his  first  official  act,  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet. 
Noting  that  three  outstanding  figures,  Mr.  Hughes  as  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Hoover  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  were  chosen  in  the  face  of 
"formidable  opposition,"  the  independent  New  York  Weekly 
Review  thinks  that  "the  time  has  come  when  one  may  regard 
the  charge  that  Mr.  Harding  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  'Senatorial  clique'  as  definitely  disproved."  Herbert 
Hoover,  remarks  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"win  not  be  acceptable  to  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  or  to 
Senator  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  disapproval  will  therefore 
come  from  two  extremists  of  the  two  wings  of  the  party,  and 
probably  from  other  Senators  who  do  not  regard  Mr.  Hoover 
as  siifficiently  partizan;  but  the  appointment  will  be  wiaely 
acclaimed  by  millions  of  the  rank  and  file  of  all  parties  who  hold 
Mr.  Hoover  in  high  esteem  for  his  extraordinary  service  to  the 
nation  and  humanity."  The  selection  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  head 
the  State  Department,  declares  the  ISIinneapolis  Tribune 
(Rep.),  is  scarcely  less  indicative  of  the  President's  "independence 
of  dictation  from  the  Senate  or  from  any  political  group." 
Neither  Mr.  Hoover  nor  Mr.  Hughes  "has  a.ny  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  people,"  but  "both  have  a  firm  hold  on  public 
confidence  and  respect,"  writes  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Seattle  Times  (Ind.),  Avho  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  making  the  Cabinet  selections  Mr.  Harding  has  shown  that 
he  has  a  mind  of  his  own.  That  has  had  a  reassuring  effect  on 
the  countrj-,  which  has  wanted  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
something  more  than  putty  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians  and 
believes  it  is  now  warranted  in  doing  so.  There  has  been 
bitter  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  both  Hughes  and  Hoover, 
centering  in  the  Senate.  Strong  opposition  in  other  places  ap- 
peared to  the  appointment  of  both  Daugherty  and  Mellon. 
The  Cabinet,  such  as  it  is,  is  Mr.  Harding's  own.  No  outsiders 
seem  to  have  done  more  than  to  give  him  the  information  upon 
which  he  based  final  judgment." 

The  result  is  a  Cabinet  characterized  by  hostile  critics  as  a 
bewildering  mixture,  a  hodgepodge,  but  hailed  by  sympathetic 
commentators  as  a  well-balanced  group  of  capable  and  success- 
ful men.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.), 
it  is  "a  Cabinet  thoroughly  representative  of  the  currents  that 
run  through  our  national  life;  a  Cabinet  that  spells  America 
about  as  accurately  as  any  other  group  of  men  likely  to  be 
gathered  around  a  President's  council-table."  But  even  while 
President  Harding  defied  powerful  opposition  in  choosing  his 
official  family,  say  some  observers,  his  selections  materially 
reduced  the  chances  of  division  in  the  party.  Thus  Mark 
Sullivan,  national  political  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  thinks  that  the  inclusion  of  three  men — 
Charles  E.  Hughes,'  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 


(the  latter  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy) — "has  made 
party  schism  during  the  next  four  years  almost  impossible." 
In  fact,  says  Mr.  Sullivan: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  party  and  personal  politics,  Mr. 
Harding  in  his  Cabinet  selections  has  tied  together  so  many 
groups  and  factions  that  any  insurgent  movement  along  the  lines 
of  the  defections  of  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  near  future 
is  almost  impossible." 

If,  as  one  editor  affirms,  "history  records  that  the  best  working 
cabinets  have  been  those  most  severely  criticized  when  first 
made  up,"  thee  are  not  lacking  omens  of  success  for  President 
Harding's.  Thus  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.)  avers 
that  "even  the  names  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  aud  Herbert  Hoover 
do  not  raise  the  average  above  a  disappointing  mediocrity."  In 
fact,  adds  this  journal,  "it  is  practically  an  Old  Guard  Cabinet." 
"Taken  as  a  whole,  and  leaving  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hoover 
out  of  consideration,  the  general  average  of  the  Cabinet  per- 
sonnel is  what  usually  results  from  compromise  action,"  remarks 
the  Mobile  Register  (Dem.);  and  this  Alabama  paper  goes  on  to 
say:  "Not  any  one  has  a  si^ecial  recommendation  for  the  par- 
ticular place  to  which  he  is  allotted,  and  two  of  the  men  named 
are  there  for  political  reasons  solely — Daugherty  and  Hays." 
It  is  a  Cabinet  "of  curious  contrasts,"  thinks  the  Richmond 
News-Leader  (Dem.),  which  admits  the  "indisputable  power" 
of  Hughes  and  Hoover,  but  is  dubious  about  Andrew  W.  INIellon 
and  unqualified  in  its  disapproval  of  Daugherty,  Hays,  and  Fall. 
To  quote  in  part: 

•'Andrew  W.  Mellon,  ^\v.  Harding's  choice  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  represents  Pennsylvania  steel  and  all  it  connotes. 
A  man  of  great  wealth,  lie  has  never  held  public  office  and, 
altogether,  represents  the  snnu'  general  influences  that  dominated 
the  United  States  Treasury  until  routed  by  Secretary  McAdoo 
and  Controller  Williams.  He  has  nothing  to  commend  him 
save  his  wealth  and  associations,  aud  can  not  be  considered  as  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  nutal)le  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  who 
have  served  under  Wilson.  He  savors  too  much,  in  many  ways, 
of  the  regime  of  Shaw. 

"On  the  broad  theory  that  he  may  prove  a  better  man  than 
his  background  indicates,  Mr.  Mellon  is  listed  as  a  doubtful 
quantity.  Between  him  and  the  three  remaining  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  certainly,  a  line  is  to  be  draAvn.  For  there  can  not 
be  the  slightest  doubt  in  tlie  mind  of  disinterested  observers  that 
Daugherty,  Hays,  and  Fall  arc  appointees  of  the  most  undesir- 
able sort'  Both  Daughei-ty  and  Hays  are  politicians,  un- 
adulterated, aud  appear  in  tlie  Cabinet  as  the  guardians  of 
patronage.  It  is  a  grim  commentary  on  the  character  of  Mr. 
Harding  that  after  an  election  so  overAvhelming  as  to  show  that 
he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  labors  of  no  group  of  politicians,  he 
should  put  in  the  Cabinet  such  men  as  Daugherty  and  Hays. 

"These  two,  however,  are  not  worse  than  Senator  Fall,  who 
is  to  become  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior.  He  is  notorious  for  his 
advocacy  of  intervention  in  ]Slexico,  and  he  has  championed 
that  poUcy  with  an  insistence  that  has  outraged  milUons.  In 
many  ways,  his  appointment  is  the  worst  omen  of  the  policy 
Mr.    Harding   is   to   pursue.      Ballinger,    in   comparison,    was 
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well-nigh  ideal.  The  appointment  of  Senator  Fall  has  about 
the  same  significance  as  would  the  nomination  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  By  no  exigencies 
of  politics  can  it  be  justified.  It  is  a  gross  affront  to  Mexico  and 
a  peril  to  peace." 

The  Harding  Cabinet  announcements,  says  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  (Ind.),  "dilute,  to  the  Volsteadian  measure  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  lively  hopes  that  were  aroused  when 
we  were  assured  that  a  Republican  Administration  would  rally 
the  best  minds  of  the  country  to  the  public  service."  "Except 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  conservative  Cabinet,  in  which  scant 
encouragement  is  afforded  the  progressive  elements  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  new  Cabinet  is  a  hodgepodge,  made 
according  to  the  old  familiar  crazy-quilt  pattern,"  declares  this 
Nebraska  daily;  and  it  adds:  "It  is  perhaps  chiefly  notable 
for  the  fact  that  with  Mellon  presiding  over  finances  and  Daugh- 
erty  over  the  Department  of  Justice,  there  has  been  perpetuated 
the  close  partnership  between  big  business  and  big  polities  that 
functioned  with  such  notable  success  in  the  late  lamented 
campaign."  Even  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune  charac- 
terizes the  Cabinet  as  "a  disappointment,  tempered  by  Messrs. 
Hughes  and  Hoover." 

Many  papers  confess  to  mixed  emotions  as  they  contemplate 
the  President's  family  of  advisers.  "It  is  not  a  Cabinet  of 
All  the  Talents,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  "but 
it  is  as  good  as  reasonable  men  could  have  expected."  If  it 
evokes  "qualified  approval  rather  than  enthusiasm,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  had  been  led  to  form  extravagant  hopes.  And  the  same 
paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  Mr.  Harding's  •Cabinet  does  not  outshine  all  other  Cabinets, 
if  it  is  far  from  being  a  Cabinet  of  all  the  talents,  neither  is  it  a 
Cabinet  of  nobodies  or  even  a  Cabinet  of  mediocrities  relieved 
by  a  lone  figure  of  distinction." 

"The  most  that  can  be  said  about  it,"  says  the  Newark  News 
(Ind.),  "is  that  it  sizes  up  fairly  well  with  other  Cabinets." 
Remarking  that  Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet  "can  be  properly  ap- 
praised only  in  connection  with  the  problems  which  face  the 
new  Administration,"  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  says: 

"It  is  to  be  judged  by  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  disarmament,  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  revision  of  taxation,  the  retirement  of  the 
war-debt,  our  dealings  with  Mexico  and  Japan,  the  exploitation 
of  the  public  domain,  the  coal  question,  the  state  of  the  farming 
industry,  development  of  foreign  trade,  the  protective  tariff, 
governmental  economy — all  of  the  vast  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  are  the  heritage  of  the  war. 


"Measured  by  the  tasks  before  it,  the  Cabinet  straightway 
brings  out  two  clear  characteristics  of  the  Harding  Administra- 
tion. Its  ideals  are  peace  and  international  understanding 
and  friendship  to  business. 

"International  idealism  as  President  Wilson  represented  it 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  more  selfish,  more  nationalistic  point 
of  view,  but  the  naming  of  Hughes  and  Hoover  is  nevertheless 
a  complete  rejection  of  the  'irreconcilable'  attitude.  It  fore- 
shadows a  sincere,  practical  effort  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  working  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  the 
League  of  Nations  changes  its  name  or  not.  It  affords  hope 
of  the  limitation  of  armament. 

"Of  the  old  ' progressive  Republican'  spirit  and  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
championship  of  human  rights  above  property  rights,  not  a 
trace  is  left.  With  Mr.  Mellon  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
Mr.  Daugherty  as  Attorney-General,  and  Senator  Fall  in  the 
Interior  Department,  corporation  influence  will  dominate  the 
strategic  places  in  the  Cabinet. 

"An  apparent  concession  to  progressivism  is  found  in  the 
selection  of  Henry  C.  Wallace  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  objectionable  to  the  packers,  but  his  opposition  to 
them  and  his  claim  upon  the  Secretaryship  are  alike  based  on 
devotion  to  the  business  interests  of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's official  family  is  none  the  less  a  business  Cabinet  on  his 
account." 

'<  "It  would  be  an  extravagance  to  call  the  new  Cabinet  great," 
thinks  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.),  "but  no  less 
absurd  to  assume  that  it  is  not  capable  of  good  service."  And 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"While  seeking  to  promote  harmony,  President  Harding  has 
not  submitted  to  dictation  from  any  source.  He  has  picked 
men  who  he  confidently  believes  are  fitted  for  their  respective 
positions  and  worthy  of  trust.  Whether  his  judgment  is  right 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  made  it  clear  that  his  is  not  to  be  a  rubber-stamp 
Cabinet,  that  his  department  executives  are  to  be  real  ad- 
ministrators, with  initiatory  authority  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  will  be,  as  well,  counselors  whose  opinions  are  to  be  respected 
and  considered.  His,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  not  be  a  one-man 
Government,  but  one  founded  upon  consultation  and  reflection, 
without  abandonment  of  any  of  the  constitutional  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency.  And  in  that  consultation 
Hughes  and  Hoover  at  least  will  be  counselors  of  safe  judgment, 
whatever  may  be  the  yet  unrevealed,  or  only  partly  revealed, 
qualities  of  the  others.  Upon  Harding  and  Hughes  and  Hoover 
we  believe  we  can  safely  depend,  and  we  have  strong  hopes 
as  to  the  rest  of  them." 

President  Harding  himself  promised  in  advance  that  he  was 
going  to  be  proud  of  his  Cabinet,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  papers 
that  share  his  pride.  The  most  sweeping  commendation  that 
we  have  encountered  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Barron, 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  who 
describes  the  Cabinet  as  "all  that  could  be  desired  or  asked  for," 
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and  declares,  "I  have  not  a  criticism  to  make  of  any  one  of  the 
ten." 

"The  personnel  of  a  Presidential  Cabinet  may  generally  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  what  a  new  Administration  is  to  be," 
remarks  the  ^Minneapolis  Tribune.  Special  interest,  therefore, 
attaches  to  the  personalities  and  records  of  the  ten  men  who  will 
be  President  Harding's  most  intimate  advisers  and  the  instru- 
ments through  which  he  will  execute  his  policies.  The  American 
public  is  already  familiar  with  the  careers  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  ]Mr.  Hays.  The  following  sketches  of  the  less  known 
members  are  condensed  from  the  New  York  Times: 

"Andrew  W.  Mellon,  designated  as  the  next  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Pennsylvania  and  stands 
among  the  fift.y  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  country,  but,  despite 
his  wealth  and  his  connections  with  industry,  he  has,  his  intimates 
say,  a  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  wage-earners,  and  fre- 
quently, when  capital  has  attempted  to  put  the  iron  heel  on 
these,  he  has  interfered  to  the  advantage  of  the  employee.  He 
has  never  been  associated  with  any  stock  promotion  enterprise, 
but  has  confined  his  activities  to  industrial  development. 

"The  career  of  John  W.  Weeks,  the  man  picked  by  Mr. 
Harding  for  Secretary'  of  War,  has  been  manysided.  A  kindly 
Senator  appointed  him  to  the  Naval  Academy.  From  this 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1881.  After  a  two 
years'  serAace,  he,  with  a  number  of  others  of  that  class,  was 
mustered  out  of  service  because  of  lack  of  ships.  For  the  next 
half-dozen  years  he  turned  his  talents  to  the  engineering  fields, 
ser\-ing  as  a  land  commissioner  for  the  Florida  Southern  Rail- 
road. Later  he  formed  the  banking  firm  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks, 
in  Boston,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  until  1912.  After 
serving  eight  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Massachsetts,  serving  from 
1913  to  1919.  During  the  war,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
JNIilitarj-  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Weeks,  \vith  Senator  Chamber- 
lain, conducted  investigations  which  led  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  Ordnance  and  Quartermaster  Departments,  a  reorganization 
of  the  Aircraft  Productidn  Board,  and  a  general  speeding  up  of 
the  war.  He  is  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  contained 
in  the  Treaty,  favoring  the  Lodge  reservations.  He  is  a  high 
protectionist  and  an  old-school  regular  Republican. 

"Edwin  Denby,  of  Michigan,  selected  for  Secretary  of  the 
Na^'^•,  will  be  one  of  the  young  members  of  the  new  Cabinet. 
He  is  fifty-one  years  old,  the  son  of  Charles  Denby,  who  was 
Cleveland's  Minister  to  China,  and  some  of  his  friends  suspect 
that  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  the  Democratic  party.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  been  a  consistent  Republican  since.  Tho  for 
Roosevelt  in  the  preconvention  campaign  of  1912,  he  stayed 
with  Taft  when  the  split  came.  In  1904  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress,  in  which  he  remained  until  1911.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  because  of  his  interest  in  naval  affairs,  Speaker 
Cannon  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  In  two  wars  IMr.  Denby  enlisted  in  the  Navj-  as  a 
private,  and  it  is  said  he  will  be  the  only  private  to  have  risen  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  open 


shop,  and  this  will  be  one  of  tho  issues  that  will  be  opposed  by 
organized  labor  in  the  Harding  Administration. 

"Henry  C.  Wallace,  who  is  to  sit  in  the  next  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  been  in  close  touch  for  many  years 
with  the  actual  day-by-day  problems  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  Wallaces'  Farmer,  it  has  been 
his  business  to  know  what  the  needs  of  the  farmers  are  to-day. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  born  in  Rock  Island,  111.,  in  1866.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College.  In  his  early 
career  he  was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Dairying  in  the  Iowa 
College.  He  is  himself  a  farmer  and  for  a  dozen  years  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  farm  organizations. 

"The  career  of  James  J.  Davis,  picked  for  Secretary  of  Labor, 
has  much  in  common  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  William  B. 
Wilson.  Both  are  union-labor  men,  carrying  the  card.  Both 
of  them  had  to  struggle,  working  by  day  while  they  pored  over 
books  at  night,  denied  them  when  they  were  younger.  But 
there  is  at  least  one  difference  between  the  retiring  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  coming  one.  The  former  had  not  risen  so  far 
financially  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Wilson  never  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  employer  and  the  producer  as  did  Mr.  Davis.  The 
new  Secretary's  greatest  achievement  has  been  the  reorganizing 
of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  He  is  now  a  banker  in  Pitts-, 
burgh,  his  home. 

"The  selection  of  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  of  Ohio,  as  Attorney- 
General  comes  not  because  of  ability  as  a  member  of  the  bar, 
but  as  a  reward  for  political  promotion  of  Warren  G.  Harding 
through  the  successive  steps  of  his  career  in  Ohio  and  later  in 
the  race  for  President.  Daugherty  has  been  Harding's  campaign 
manager  and  adviser,  and  to-day  is  the  closest  poUtical  and 
personal  friend  of  the  President.  He  first  came  into  national 
prominence  as  Harding's  manager  in  the  preconvention  cam- 
paign. As  an  Ohio  politician,  and  an  aggressive  and  resourceful 
one,  he  has  been  the  close  friend  of  the  leading  Republicans  of 
that  State  of  Presidents.  Mr.  Daugherty  was  born  January 
26,  1860,  at  Washington  Court-House,  Ohio,  and  the  first  office 
he  held  was  that  of  member  and  clerk  of  the  City  Council  of  his 
native  town.  The  only  other  was  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. He  is  self-made,  for  he  worked  as  an  errand  boy  and 
gardener  to  obtain  enough  funds  to  go  to  college,  and  was  gra- 
duated in  law  from  the  University  of  Michigan." 

The  following  summary  of  the  career  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  we  quote  from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  United  States  Senator  Albert  Bacon  Fall,  of  Three  Rivers,  N. 
M.,  slated  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  born  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  and  is  fifty-nine  years  old.  He  was  educated  in  country 
schools  and  worked  as  a  farmer,  rancher,  miner,  and  lawyer, 
later  serving  in  the  New  Mexico  legislature  and  as  associate 
justice  of  the  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court.  Senator  Fall  has 
been  in  the  Senate  since  1912,  his  present  term  expiring  in  1923. 

"In  recent  years  Senator  Fall  has  been  known  as  the  spokesman 
for  "Americans  who  have  large  interests  in  Mexico.  He  has 
been  insistent  in  his  demands  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment take  measures  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
Americans  residing  in  Mexico." 
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THE   DELAYS   OF  DISARMAMENT 


( ( 


To  SPEAK  SOFTLY  and  carry  a  big  stick"  would 
seem  to  be  one  Rooseveltian  policy  that  is  to  be  re- 
vived by  the  incoming  Administration.  President 
Harding  has  intimated  that  he  favors  the  idea  of  calling  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  disarmament  at  an  early  date,  but  in 


•  -v*-- , 


SAME    OLD    PRISONER. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

the  meantime  he  would  have  the  nation  keep  on  building  battle- 
ships in  accordance  with  the  1916  program  favored  by  the 
naval  committees  in  both  houses  of  the  last  Congress.  A  con- 
ference on  building  reduction  and  an  actual  suspension  of  con- 
struction are  said  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  President  as  two 
quite  different  propositions.  Mr.  Denby,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  believes  that  we  should  have  a  Navy  second  to  none. 
It  is  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  matter  of  comparing  our  Navy  needs 
with  those  of  some  other  nation.  But  "we  are  a  Power  of  such 
extent,  with  an  inimense  Atlantic  coast-line  and  vital  interests 
in  the  Caribbean,  with  a  great  Pacific  coast-line  and  the  Hawaiian 
group,  which  must  be  held  at  whatever  cost,  together  with  the 
Philippines  beyond,  that  a  Navy  the  equal  of  any  other  seems 
justly  and  naturally  called  for."  This  is  why  Mr.  Denby 
believes  and  urges  "a  strong  first  line  of  defense."  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Mr.  Denby's  assistant,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
wants  a  strong  Navy.  The  closing  hours  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  revealed  on  the  part  of  legislative  leaders  an  attach- 
ment to  the  "big-navy"  idea  that  tended  to  dishearten  some  of 
the  most  earnest  editorial  advocates  of  the  cause  of  disarmament. 
And  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  it  should  be  remembered,  will 
be  under  much  the  same  leadership  as  the  Sixty-sixth.  Con- 
gress adjourned  without  passing  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill, 
but  the  New  York  Tribune  points  out  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  the  House  committee,  and  "opinion 
generally  in  Congress"  held  firm  for  completing  the  1916  build- 
ing program.  This  would  mean  spending  $90,000,000  on  build- 
ing and  appropriating  not  far  from  half  a  billion  dollars  for  all 
Navy  expenses.  It  is  the  belief  of  The  Tribune  that  the  late 
Congress  here  faithfully  reflected  "the  country's  wish  to  have  an 
adequate  Navy  as  the  first  line  of  national  defense."  This 
Republican  paper  asserts,  in  fact,  that  "there  is  no  real  demand 
for  naval  disarmament  for  the  sake  of  disarmament,"  and  it 
sets  down  "the  agitation  for  naval  holidays  and  naval  liquida- 
tions as  ends  in  themselves,"  as  "a  mere  sur%dva]   of  prewar. 


'little-navy'  pacifism,  which  the  country   in  its   present   mood 
has  little  use  for."     The  prediction  is  made  that — 

"As  the  pressure  of  war-debts  lessens  we  shall  build  and  main- 
tain the  Navy  we  have  had  in  mind  for  so  many  years.  It  will 
correspond  in  strength  to  our  national  needs.  The  balancing 
of  types  is  a  technical  detail.  We  want  the  best  of  all  types 
to  protect  our  shores,  for  the  only  war  which  is  likely  to  threaten 
us  in  the  future  will  be  essentially  a  war  at  sea." 

"Uplifting  and  reassuring,"  is  the  Manchester  Union's  (Rep.) 
characterization  of  President  Harding's  decision  to  "permit  no 
cessation  in  the  work  to  conclude  the  present  naval  program — 
until,  and  unless,  the  other  great  Powers  join  in  a  definite  agree- 
ment to  reduce  naval  armaments."  This  policy,  it  continues,  is 
a  "real  assurance  of  continued  peace  for  the  United  States." 
With  such  a  fleet  as  this  program  insures  "flying  the  American 
flag,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  go  to  sea,  swashbuckling 
imperialists  will  have  a  care  lest  their  plans  come  into  collision 
with  a  nation  which  can  abundantly  protect  its  rights  and  in- 
terests. And  in  the  present  unsettled  and  fluid  state  of  world 
affairs,  there  is  no  possible  guaranty  against  invasion  of  our 
rights  save  that  which  is  inherent  in  a  reasonable  state  of  pre- 
paredness." "Our  influence  in  the  promotion  of  comity  among 
the  nations  and  the  protection  with  which  our  merchant  marine 
must  be  supplied,  both  depend  upon  the  strength  and  efficiency 
of  our  fleet." 

Nor  are  these  views  held  by  Republican  papers  alone.  America, 
says  the  Democratic  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  "must  put 
itself  in  position  to  enforce  respect  for  its  rights  by  Japan  or 
any  other  nation  that  would  disregard  them."  And  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  argues  for  a  strong  Navy  as  follows: 

"War  is  not  imminent  nor  even  probable;  but  so  long  as  the 
United  States  remains  in  a  position  of  isolation  with  regard  to 
other  nations,  and  so  long  as  it  is  involved  in  complications  that 
diplomacy  may  fail  to  settle,  preparedness  is  a  duty  not  to  be 


THE    MOVEMENT    IS    UNDER    WAY. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

disregarded  or  avoided;  in  short,  this  country  must  be  on  guard 
and  self-reliant.  The  condition  would  be  very  different  if  the 
Treat}^  of  Versailles  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  if  the 
United  States  were  included  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

"Things  being  as  they  are,  the  United  States  must  contend 
single-handed  for  the  principles  it  proclaims  and  for  the  rights 
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WHO   WILL   HAVE   THE   CiKEATEST   NAVY? 


This  diagram  offers  a  comparative  study  of  the  three  greatest  navies  in  the  world,  as  they  are  to-day,  and  as  tlicy  will  be  in  three  years,  if 

building  programs  already  planned  are  carried  out. 


it  defines,  whether  its  interests  lie  in  the  Near  or  in  the  Far 
East.  The  Navy  is  for  use  in  an  emergency,  tho  no  gun  is 
fired.  Wars  do  not  always  come  off,  sometimes  they  are  averted 
by  a  show  of  force.  A  fleet  with  half  its  ships  laid  up,  and  the 
rank  and  file  reduced  accordingh',  is  a  poor  argument  when 
diplomats  fall  out  and  twenty-four  hours  bring  a  perilous 
impasse.  The  world  is  more  or  less  mad  now;  what  its  state  of 
nerves  may  be  six  months  hence  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  United  States,  while  working  for  concord  and 
amity,  to  maintain  its  present  armed  force.  .  .  .  When  the  skies 
clear,  retrenchment  will  be  in  order  and  the  Navy  can  be  put 
upon  a  peace  basis." 

Other  papers  which  agree  with  the  New  York  Times  in  favor- 
ing a  general  limitation  of  armaments  when  the  time  is  ripe 
see  no  need  for  any  move  in  the  direction  of  reducing  our  Navy. 
\Miile  it  IS  "well  to  attempt  to  reach  a  world  agreement  for 
reduction  of  armaments,"  it  seems  to  the  Washington  Post 
that  "it  is  still  more  important  to  make  sure  that  the  United 
States  is  safe  against  any  possible  assault."  The  Seattle  Times, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  has  printed  a  number  of  editorials  on  dis- 
armament whose  general  tenor  is  exprest  by  such  head-lines 
as:  "Disarmament  Folly  Exposed";  "Let  Europe  Make 
First  Move";  "Demanding  Too  Big  a  Price";  "Weakening 
Our  Sea  Defense."  In  the  House  debates  on  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriations Bill  one  speaker  denounced  the  disarmament  move- 
ment as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "insidious  propag;anda" 
coming  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American 
sees  a  trap  for  the  United  States  in  the  disarmament  proposal, 
for  "to  make  an  agreement  with  England  and  Japan  that  we  will 
now  stop  naval  construction  if  they  do  is  simply  to  agree  that 
England  and  Japan  can  continue  to  maintain  navies  which,  if 
united  against  us,  outnumber  oiu-  ships  and  guns  three  to  one." 
"The  man  who  advocates  such  a  policy  as  that  may  think  he  is 
a  humanitarian,"  but,  declares  The  American,  "he  is  really  a 
fool."  And  in  Utah,  the  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Citizen  devotes 
a  page  to  an  editorial  warning  us  against  the  disarmament 
movement  as  a  deep-laid  plot  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
outdistancing  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  naval  construction. 

General  Pershing  and  General  Bliss  have  been  quoted  in  favor 
of  disarmament;  but  in  a  speech  at  a  New  York  dinner  Major- 
General  Robert  Lee  BuUard  sounded  a  different  note: 

"With  any  advanced  nation,  disarmament  is  a  deliberate 
laying  aside  of  its  superiority 

"Looking  at  it  now  from  a  ptxrely  American  view-point,  dis- 
armament for  us  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  our  financial 
superiority  over  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.     Are  we  willing 


to  abandon  it,  to  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  others?  That 
would  be  asinine  kindness. 

"In  the  scuffle  of  war  the  mask  of  unprcparedness  was  dashed 
off  and  we  recognized  and  cursed  pacifism  as  our  worst  and  most 
insidious  enemy.  The  proposition  of  disarmament  is  in  effect 
a  proposal  to  us  to  return  to  pacifism 

"Disarmament  alone  does  not  prevent  war.  Unarmed  or 
armed,  the  peoples  have  been  continually  at  war.  The  real 
reason  for  our  desiring  disarmament  is  the  hope  of  either  avoid- 
ing the  costs  of  war  or  avoiding  the  trouble  of  training.  Dis- 
armament in  the  past  has  prevented  neither.  It  has  delayed, 
but  not  prevented." 

The  Senate's  declaration  calling  for  a  disarmament  conference 
was  stated  in  mild  terms  and  was  unanimously  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  died  in  the  last-minute  rush.  Other 
disarmament  resolutions,  observes  The  Nation,  "were  chloro- 
formed and  buried  imder  a  mountain  of  appropriation  bills." 
Congress  favors  disarmament,  but,  we  are  told,  "a  good  many 
members  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  the  biggest  Navy  on 
earth  before  we  all  begin  to  reduce  proportionately,"  and  "deep 
underneath  there  is  steadily  at  work  the  silent,  consistent  pressure 
oi  great  business  interests  that  push  us  irresistibly  forward  on 
the  path  of  imperialism,  armament,  and  war."  "Is  there,  then, 
no  hope  for  a  war-torn  world,  unutterably  weary  of  slaughter 
and  strife?"  The  only  hope  The  Nation  can  see  is  in  a  great 
popular  movement  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  "who  to- 
day hold  the  world's  destiny  in  their  hands."  They  should  rise 
and  voice  a  demand  "so  overwhelming  and  so  insistent"  that 
their  representatives  in  Washington  would  not  "dare  to  dis- 
regard it."  Dailies  like  the  New  York  World  and  Evening  Post, 
a  financial  organ  like  Forbes,  unite  with  The  Nation  in  calling  for 
a  popular  campaign  to  force  Congress  to  take  the  first  steps  for 
world  disarmament.     As  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  puts  it: 

"This  nation's  present  chance  is  to  take  the  leadership  in  a 
great  moral  crusade  for  disarmament.  She  can  do  it  because 
she  has  no  stomach  for  seeking  to  conquer  any  one,  and  no  one 
else  is  in  a  position  to  conquer  her.  There  is  not  a  nation  in 
the  world  except  ourselves  that  has  all  the  money  she  needs  for 
mere  domestic  development  to-day.  Certainly  Japan  has  not 
got  it.  Much  more  does  she  lack  the  money  to  fight  us,  even 
if  she  wished  to  do  so;  and  there  is  nothing  in  her  history  to 
suppose  she  would  be  guilty  of  such  madness. 

"If  we  should  take  the  lead  in  disarmament  other  nations  would 
be  bound  to  follow.  How  long  could  any  Government  last 
among  the  peoples  who  have  suffered  from  the  war  that  refused 
to  profit  by  our  example? 

"If  we  want  to  have  a  bigger  Navy  than  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  combined,  we  can  doubtless  build  it.     We  certainly  have 
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the  money  to  build  far  greater  armadas  than  either  of  these 
countries  possesses.  And  as  we  build  them  they  will  have  to  try 
to  come  as  near  us  as  they  can.  They  will  be  forced  more  and 
more  to  consider  the  possibility  of  our  attacking  them.  Every 
ship  that  we  build  will  not  mean  merely  a  tax  on  our  own  heavily 
burdened  people,  but  a  tax  on  nearly  every  people  in  the  world. 
And  as  sure  as  day  follows  night  the  issue  of  it  all  will  be  another 
world  war." 

In  a  previous  issue  our  readers  found  emphatic  arguments 
for  disarmament  coming  from  Americans  like  General  Bliss, 
General  Pershing,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  Senator  Borah,  and  repre- 
sentative Europeans  like  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
Lord  Cowdray,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Walter  H.  Long,  British  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  and  Dr.  Bern- 
hard  Dernburg,  Secretaries  Baker  and  Daniels,  of  the  Wilson 
Administration,  added  their  voices  to  the  chorus.  Mr.  Daniels 
does  not  Uke  the  idea,  however,  of  a  "triple  holiday"  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  This  would  mean, 
in  his  opinion,  a  sort  of  tripartite  alliance  that  would  create 
suspicion  among  weaker  nations.  He  would  call  in  all  nations 
to  confer  on  disarmament.  But  Senator  Borah  believes  that 
these  three  nations  are  the  only  ones  whose  naval-building 
programs  endanger  peace,  "the  only  nations  who  can  stop  this 
competitive  program,  and  the  nations  who,  if  they  stop,  will  be 
followed  by  other  nations."  Why,  he  asks,  "multiply  voices 
and  complicate  counsel  and  retard  action  and  divide  responsi- 
bility and  furnish  a  cover  for  duplicitous  action  by  calling  in 
forty  or  fifty  nations,  some  of  which  haven't  a  fishing-boat, 
when,  as  a  matter  or  fact,  the  whole  world  is  startled  and  uneasy 
about  the  action  of  three  particular  Powers  only?  Let  these 
three  nations  take  their  place  under  the  fierce  light  of  public 
opinion,  and  state  why,  at  the  close  of  this  Great  War  in  which 
they  were  associated  together,  this  fearful,  threatening,  menacing, 
world-disturbing  program  must  go  on." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Glohe  that  friends  of  disarmament 
are  unduly  alarmed  at  some  of  the  "jingoistic"  speeehmaking 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  True,  nothing  was  done  toward 
cutting  down  our  naval  program,  and  "we  have  not  moved  in 


The  method  is  the  worst,  but  the  purpose  is  much  better  than 
the  method.  Navies  build  slowly,  and  our  militarism  will  be 
on  paper  for  some  time  yet." 

And  from  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington)  comes 
a  significant  admission  in  the  shape  of  a  warning  to  advocates 


EACH    THINKS    HE    IS    BEING  PURSUED. 

— Orr  jn  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

the  direction  of  disarmament,  but  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  moved  toward  militarism."  The  Globe  perceives  "beneath 
all  the  fo-fum  "  of  the  speeches  "a  serious  desire  apparent  for 
world  reduction  of  navies" — 

"We  defy  the  world,  bul  at  the  same  time  invite  it  to  parley. 


IN    THE    GRIP    OF    THE    MAILED    FIST. 

— Baer  in  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka) . 

of  a  bigger  Navy  that  "  it  is  folly  to  imagine,  and  the  part  of  dense 
ignorance  to  assert,  that  there  is  nothing  behind  the  present 
agitation"  for  "so-called  disarmament."  The  serious  part  of 
it  is,  we  read,  that  the  new  situation  is  not  created  so  much  by 
pacifist  fanatics  as  "by  the  very  realistic  influence  of  taxation, 
which  is  more  and  more  strongly  appealing  to  people  as  a  burden 
from  which  they  are  destined  to  demand  relief  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible."     This  service  weekly  continues: 

,  "This  is  so  urgent  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  paying 
taxes  in  varied  forms  that  the  average  individual  would  be 
willing  to  bring  the  country  to  the  verge  of  disaster  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  possible  enemy  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  governmental  maintenance.  It  is  this  factor  that  directly 
appeals  to  people  generally,  and  it  will  have  a  greater  effect  than 
the  idle  chatter  of  peace  propagandists  with  their  sublimelj' 
egotistical  apparition  of  a  million-man  Army  raised  in  a  jiffy. 

"Wfe  may  not — as  we  should  not  for  many  j^ears — come  to  no 
armaments  at  all,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  decided 
and  determined  approval  of  the  reduction  of  armament  and  a 
checking  of  the  advancing  cost  of  military-naval  defense — and 
this  regardless  of  the  dire  consequences  of  such  an  immediate 
revolution." 

Thus  both  friends  and  opponents  of  the  disarmament  move- 
ment agree  that  it  has  a  solid  backing  of  popular  support. 
Mr.  Hoover's  Washington  Herald  points  out  that  "nearly  every 
newspaper  and  the  great  majority  of  the  leaders  in  Great  Britain 
and'  the  United  States"  has  given  "enthusiastic  approval  to 
proposals  of  one  sort  or  another  which  should  put  an  end  to  the 
ruinous  race  for  supremacy  in  armaments."  This  country, 
declares  The  Herald,  "has  no  reason,  and  but  a  thread  of  imag- 
inary excuse,  for  having  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world,  now,  in 
192.3,  or  at  any  other  time."  Independent  dailies  like  the 
Springfield  Re  publican  Newark  Neivs,  and  Chicago  Daily  Neivs, 
and  Democratic  journals  like  the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Brooklyn  Eagle,  thoroiighly  agree  with  the 
Republican  Ohio  State  Journal  that  for  disarmament  "now  is 
the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 
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TO   REDIBURSE   THE   LIQUOR    INTERESTS 

A  "LITTLE  THING  like  a  Supromo  Court  decision 
against  paying  the  liquor  interests  for  any  losses  they 
may  have  sustained  doesn't  'faze'  them  in  the  least," 
ri marks  the  Washington  Herald  in  ooninionling  upon  a  Treasury 
ruling  which,  if  ciUTied  into  eft'ect,  will  return  to  said  interests 
in  income-tax  refunds,  or  allowances  for  tax -reductions,  "from 
$1,000,(XX).(KK)  to  .S4.0(X).00().()0()."  according  to  tlie  estimates 
of  Senators  Smoot  and  Freliugluiysen.  This  stupendous  sum 
— more  than  a  bonus  for  returned  soldiers  would  require — would, 
it  is  said,  be  retui'ued  to  distillers,  liquor-dealers,  and  saloon- 
keepers throughout  the  country  in  allowances  for  lost  "good- 
will, trade-marks,  and  various  assets  of  an  intangible  nature, 
and  obsolescene  of  propertj'."  "Whatever  amount  they  might 
be  able  to  establish  under  their  claim  would  be  paid  by  the 
Treasury,"  declares  the  New  York  Herald,  even  tho,  as  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  points  out,  the  amounts  to  be  refunded  "in 
certain  instances  are  five  times  the  amount  allowed  to  other 
taxpayers."  Besides,  adds  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  "in 
most  instances  the  pro])erty-owTier,  the  taxpayer,  is  compelled 
to  sue  for  a  return,  but  in  tliis  case  through  a  simple  ruling  the 
Treasurj'  is  going  to  be  looted  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $2,000,- 
000,000."  Of  the  allowances  contemplated  in  the  new  ruling, 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
explains : 

"The  subject  thus  brought  before  the  Senate  dates  back  to 
a  tax  board  created  by  the  former  internal-revenue  commissioner, 
Daniel  C.  Roper.  That  board  laid  down  a  ruling  that  under 
certain  circumstances  allowance  should  be  made  in  assessing 
taxes  because  of  property  loss  or  obsolescence.  It  is  claimed 
by '  drys'  that  many  natural  losses  are  included  in  whatever  is  the 
correct  total  of  the  refimds  to  be  paid  the  liquor  interests.     It  is 
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WE    POINT   WITH    PKIDE.  • 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Kuglv. 

admitted,  however,  that  allow'ances  were  made  because  of  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  business." 

The  measures  of  relief  which  the  liquor  interests  crave,  thinks 
the  Kansas  City  Times,  "would  amount  in  the  end  to  govern- 
ment compensation  for  the  owners  and  operators  of  an  industry 


that  has  been  terminated  by  law."     As  this  paper  goes  on  to 
explain: 

"When  the  States  voted  on  prohibition  they  did  not  vote  on 
a  i)n>posal  that  tho  Government  should  buy  up  tho  liquor  busi- 
ness of  the  country  and  thus  stand  the  loss  of  its  destruction. 


IT'S  A  LONG  WORM! 

4 

— ^Wahl  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  proposal  was  to  end  it  without  compensation  to  its  owners, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or  the 
legislation  in  connection  with  it  that  provided  for  new  taxation 
for  purposes  of  compensation. 

"If  Treasury  ruliugs  have  had  the  result  of  extending  tax 
favors  of  this  kind  to  distillers  out  of  just  proportion  to  those 
extended  to  other  business  that  has  suffered  depreciation  by 
r(>ason  of  war,  they  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  Congress.  There 
is  a  point  at  which  departrnental  rulings  approach  to  legisla- 
tion, and  if  the  Treasury  has  taken  the  action  reported  with  the 
results  asserted  it  would  seem  to  have  reached  and  passed  that 
point.  If  there  is  to  be  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  distillers 
let  it  be  enacted  by  Congress,  not  by  the  Treasury,  so  that  the 
country  will  at  least  know  about  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  say  the  breweries  and  distilleries 
are  earning  as  much  from  other  industries,  such  as  making  near- 
beer  and  alcohol  for  industrial  uses,  as  they  did  from  making 
"wet  goods"  in  the  old  days,  but  this  fact  is  not  to  be 
considered,  says  the  Washington  Herald.  In  view  of  this,  queries 
The  Herald, 

"Will  the  liquor-dealers  get  all  these  billions?  Hardly.  But 
that  will  not  keep  them  from  coming,  hat  in  hand,  with  the  hat 
full  of  tears.  They  have  passed  the  militant  period  and  have 
come  to  that  of  weepy  begging.  They  might  as  well  save  their 
mock  mourning,  as  there  are  abundant  other  uses  for  taxes." 

Distillers  and  brewers,  however,  say  that,  in  the  first  place, 
their  claims  "are  negligible,"  in  the  words  of  the  Louisville 
Times;  that  Senators  Smoot  and  Frelinghuysen  gave  excessive 
totals  to  the  Senate,  and  that  distillery  people  were  taxed  $6.40 
a  gallon  (the  beverage  rate),  whereas  they  should  have  been 
taxed  but  $2.40  (the  medicinal  rate),  since,  they  declare,  the 
liquor  used  was  for  medicinal  purposes.  At  any  rate,  the 
present  controversy  leads  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  to  note  that 
"the  more  the  country  learns  of  the  effect  of  prohibition  laws 
upon  revenues  and  expenditures,  the  more  the  insanity  of  them 
becomes  apparent."  Furthermore,  adds  The  Citizen,  "while 
it  is  certain  that  prohibition  has  already  brought  serious  em- 
barrassment upon  the  Government,  it  must  inevitably  bring 
still  more." 
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THE   RETURN    OF   THE   HYPHEN 

ON  THE  VERY  NIGHT  that  the  departing  American 
Ambassador  dined  with  distinguished  Englishmen  and 
vied  with  them  in  emphasizing  the  enduring  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  and  ' '  the  strong  cement  of  blood  drawn 
from  a  common  source  and  shed  in  a  common  cause,"  sympathy 
for  Germany  and  bitter  attacks  on  France  and  England  were 
cheered  to  the  echo  in  a  great  mass-meeting  in  New  York  City. 
At  this  meeting,  so  the  New  York  Times  reports,  "one  speaker 
after  another  outraged  every  American  sensibility,  indulged  in 
the  vilest  calumnies  of  the  armies  with  which  our  own,  only 
yesterday,  fought  side  by  side  for  the  saving  of  civilization  from 
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THE   SECOND  GROWTH. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

i)arbarian   assault,   and   in  words  hardly   veiled   lamented   the 
victory  of  the  Allies  and  its  consequences." 

Many  editorial  observers  agree  that  the  meeting  marked  a 
revival  of  German  propaganda  on  our  shores  and  the  return 
of  the  hyphen  to  public  life.  It  seems  significant  to  them  that 
so  much  anti-British  sentiment  was  shown  at  a  meeting  called 
in  protest,  not  against  anything  British,  but  against  atrocities 
charged  to  French  colored  troops  in  Germany.  One  speaker 
at  the  meeting  asked  those  of  German  extraction  and  those  of 
Irish  extraction,  who  "are  in  a  majority  here,"  to  act  together 
and  "quickly  banish  into  the  mists  whence  it  came  this 
fantom  of  Anglo-Saxonism."  This  meeting,  said  Mr.  Gal- 
braith,  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion,  called 
"supposedly  to  protect  the  purity  of  women,  was  really  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  a  wedge  between  us  and  the  people  by  whose  side 
we  fought  overseas."  There  were  two  distinct  elements  present 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  New  York  Daily  Illustrated  News 
observes:  "One  wanted  Germany  relieved,  not  only  of  black 
troops,  but  also  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  other  after- 
effects of  the  war.  The  other  element  came  to  whet  its  hatred  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  love  of  Erin."  For  the  most  part,  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  occasion  was  a  love-feast  participated 
in  by  Sinn-Feiners  and  pro-Germans  on  equal  terms."  Its  pur- 
pose, in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "was  to  concentrate 
and  advertise  the  strength  of  certain  hyphenate  elements.  Some 
of  these  are  anti-French.  More  are  anti-British."  The  New 
York  Tribune,  noting  the  fact  that  Irish  and  German  speakers 
appeared    on    the  same  platform  and  united  in  a  "denunciation 


of  Great  Britain,  speaks  of  the  occasion  as  .illustrating  both  "the 
readiness  of  the  Irish  extremist  to  ally  himself  with  any  one  or 
anything  in  pursuit  of  his  goal,"  and  the  fact  that  "the  German 
propagandist  never  forgets  and  never  learns."  " WeU- wishers 
of  Ireland  and  Germany  will  hope  that  such  blundering  prop- 
aganda will  not  be  repeated." 

But  however  much  their  feelings  on  the  subject  may  have  been 
confused  -vith  other  enmities,  many  Americans  of  German 
descent  came  to  Madison  Square  Garden  beUe\ing  that  atrocities 
had  really  been  visited  upon  their  kinsmen  by  black  soldiers  in 
French  uniform.  The  American  people  should  know,  one 
New  York  speaker  said,  that  these  negroes  "were  dragged  and 
coddled  and  inveigled  out  of  the  wilds  of  darkest  Africa — 
Senegalese  troops,  thrown  upon  the  white  country  of  good, 
virtuous,  laA-abiding  citizens,  such  as  German  people  know  how 
to  be,  and  there  they  are  left  to  wreak  th^ir  uncultured,  un- 
tutored, uncivilized  ways  upon  those  innocent  people."  A 
rssolution  was  passed  declaring  that  these  troops  are  victims 
of  "an  inhuman  system  of  brutal  conscription,"  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  forestall  the  breach  in  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  France  to  which  their  use  is  Likely  to 
lead.  The  resolution  concludes  with  a  petition  to  Congress 
"to  instruct  the  President  forth v^'ith  to  inform  the  French 
Republic  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people  demands 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  uncivilized  lYench  colored 
troops  from  the  occupied  districts  of  Germany  and  the  assurance 
that  they  will  not  be  returned  there,  to  the  end  that  a  speedy  and 
permanent  stop  be  put  to  the  horror  of  the  Rhine." 

German-Americans  are  being  aroused  by  posters  sent  out 
from  Munich,  a-nd  perhaps  other  German  cities,  by  the  "German 
Alliance  Agaiiist  the  Black  Terror."  One  typical  poster  con- 
tains the  picture  of  a  gigantic  brutish-faced  negro  in  Frencii 
uniform  standing  over  a  group  of  German  ct  ildren  reduced  to 
pitiable  skeletons  by  famine.  The  caption  declares  that  four 
German  cliildren  must  go  hungry-  tr  support  one  of  these  soldiers. 
Below  appears  a  stanza  in  German  verse  telli-  g  that  the  Black 
TeiTor  is  violating  German  women,  massacring  boys  and  girls, 
spreading  disease  in  the  Rhineland,  and  that  it  means  the 
eventual  destruction  of  the  white  race.  "To  protect  our  women 
from  it,  to  deliver  our  children  from  it,  to  drive  it  from  the 
Rhineland,  and  to  vvarn  the  white  world  against  it,"  is  set  down 
as  the  task  and  purpose  of  the  Alhance.  This  poster  contains 
an  appeal  to  F'resident  Harding  to  help  end  the  Black  Terror. 
A  list  is  giveji  of  thirteen  specific  outrages  against  childhood  and 
womanhood.  Germans  in  America  whose  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  Fatherland  are  asked  to  unite  and  raise 
money  to  help  carrj^  on  the  campaign  to  impress  upon  America 
the  awfulness  and  reality  of  the  Black  Terror  in  the  Rhineland. 

The  German  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeiiimg  calls  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  meeting  a  mighty  protest  against  the  "damn- 
able policy  of  French  statesmen  who  would  continue  to  wage 
a  cursed  war  in  order  to  humiliate  a  stricken  people."  People 
came,  it  says,  because  of  their  indignation  that  "France  had  let 
loose  its  black  hordes  upon  a  defeated  and  defenseless  people." 
The  aim  of  the  great  demonstration,  says  this  German  paper, 
was  to  stir  the  conscience  of  American  people,  to  tear  from 
American  eyes  the  bandages  which  had  been  kept  there  for 
years  by  Allied  propaganda.  "And  the  American  conscience, 
which  has  always  espoused  the  cause  of  right  and  justice;  which 
has  always  stood  for  a  noble  and  chivalrous  attitude  toward  a 
fallen  enemy,  will  insist  on  action  when  the  truth  is  once  known, 
when  it  is  once  fullj^  understood  what  a  crime  has  been  visited 
in  the  name  of  civilization  upon  a  people  of  60,000.000  ,«ouls,  a 
crime  which  carries  with  it  peril  for  the  civilized  world." 

The  agitation  over  these  charges  was  sufficiently  successful, 
the  New  York  World  notes,  to  bring  from  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  the  announcement  that  an  investigation  has  been  made, 
"and  from  reports  received  from  diplomatic  and  military  sources 
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it  is  understood  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  no  black 
troop  units  in  the  occupied  territory,  the  French  liaving 
removed  such  troops  some  time  ag:o."  TTowovcr,  Mr.  Colby 
continued: 

"Ii  is  be'iovcMl  that  there  are  certain  Algerian  and  Moroccan 
troops  still  eniploytnl  in  the  Army  of  Occupation,  such  troops 
lieinjr  Arab  or  a  mixture  of  Arab,  French,  and  other  nationalities 
and  including:  a  large  proportion  of  purely  French  soldiers.  So 
far  as  is  known,  the  Germans  have  made  no  accusations  against 
the  conduct  of  these  troops. 

"The  number  of  Senegalese  troops  in  the  occupied  regions  was 
never  large.  The  spi-citic  attacks  made  against  them  in  the 
German  press  have  in  most  cases  been  refuted  by  inv(>stigations 
or  by  te-^timony  on  the  part  of  responsible  Germans,  and  where 
individuals  have  been  found  guilty  they  have  been  promptly 
punisluMl. 

■"The  American  authorities  in  the  Uhineland  state  that  the 
stories  of  atrocities  originate  not  in  the  occupied  territory,  but 
in  Berlin,  and  appear  to  be  very  largely  anti-French  propaganda." 

Mr.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  saying  on  this  subject: 

"The  Germans  are  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  constant  reitera- 
tion of  such  flagrant  untruths  as,  for  example,  two  and  two 
make  five,  in  time  thereby  become  veritable  truths!  You  have 
seen  in  many  of  the  papers  that  we  have  used  negro  troops 
on  the  Rhine.  I,  myself,  have  received  much  of  this  German 
propaganda. 

"I  tell  you  that  for  eight  months  there  have  been  no  blacks 
there — but,  on  the  assumption  that  'two  and  two  make  five.' 
they  continue  to  make  capital  of  this  false  statement." 

French  official  statements  noted  in  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Paris  assert  that  the  French  black  troops  were  A\'ith- 
drawn  last  June  and  sent  to  Syria  and  Africa.  Some  regiments 
ot  (^Moroccans  remain  there,  but  their  behavior  is  excellent.  In 
all,  only  227  complaints  were  filed  against  the  French  Colonials 
in  Germany,  of  these  96  were  found  to  be  doubtful  and  59  un- 
founded. The  72  proved  cases  resulted  in  one  imprisonment 
for  life,  7  suspended  sentences,  28  imprisonments,  23  sub- 
jections to  military  discipline,  and  the  dropping  of  13  cases;  9 
cases  of  attacks  on  women  were  established. 

A  report  on  the  atrocity  charges  was  made  recenth'  by  ISIajor- 
General  Henry  T.  Allen,  commander  of  the  American  forces  in 
Germanj-,  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  investigation  made  by  an 
American  officer.  Summing  up  his  report,  it  appears  that  from 
January,  1919,  to  June,  1920,  there  were  5,200  negro  troops  in  the 
French  Army  of  the  Rhine  on  the  average.  There  were  20,000 
Arabs  and  negi'oids  from  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  JMadagascar. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Senegalese  having  left  the  Rhineland 
in  June,  there  is  but  one  French  regiment  of  troops  of  negroid 
origin  in  Germany.  A  \'iolent  new'spaper  campaign  containing 
many  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Colonials  apparenth'  had  its  origin  in  Berlin.  Manj^  of  the 
newspaper  charges  were  denied  by  Germans  who  knew  the 
facts.  For  one  thing,  according  to  General  Allen,  "the  attitude 
of  certain  classes  of  German  women  toward  the  colored  troops 
has  been  such  as  to  incite  trouble,"  for  "the  color  line  is  not 
regarded  either  by  the  French  or  the  Germans  as  we  regard  it  in 
America."     General  Allen  draws  the  follo^\^ng  conclusions: 

"1.  The  wholesale  atrocities  by  French  negro  Colonial  troops 
alleged  in  the  German  press,  such  as  the  alleged  abduc- 
tions, followed  bj'  rape,  mutilation,  murder,  and  concealment  of 
the  bodies  of  the  victims,  are  false  and  intended  for  political 
propaganda. 

"2.  A  number  of  cases  of  the  sort  charged  have  occurred  on  the 
part  of  French  negro  Colonial  troops  in  the  Rhinelands.  These 
cases  have  been  occasional  and  in  restricted  numbers,  not 
general  or  wide-spread.  The  French  military  authorities  have 
represt  them  severely  in  most  cases  and  have  made  a  very  serious 
effort  to  stamp  the  e^^l  out. 

"3.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  convictions  and  the  thoroughness 
of  the  reports  of  the  investigations  and  trials  indicate  the  very 


earnest  effort  of  the  French  trial  authorities  to  do  justice  and 
to  stamp  out  the  evil  by  stern  rei)r(>ssive  measures.  That  their 
sentences  are  often  milder  than  ours  would  be  is  largely  duo  to 
extenuating  circumstances  found  in  the  evidence  according  to 
their  rul(>s  of  e\ndence  which  are  very  difft>n'nt  from  ours,  and 
to  tlie  fact  that  in  general  French  courts  do  uot  punish  these 
crinn^s  as  severely  as  American  and  English  courts  do. 

"4.  The  discipliue  of  the  Senegalese  ii.raillcurs'wtiii  not  always 
good,  as  evidenced  ))y  the  refusal  t)f  sonu;  of  them  to  get  aboard 
transports  at  Marseilles  when  ordered  to  Syria." 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  too,  president  of  the  National 
American  Women's  Suffrage  Association,  makes  a  statement, 
on  "The  Truth  About  the  Black  Troops  on  the  Rhine"  in 
tlie  current  Woman  Citizen  (New  York).     Mrs.  Catt  questioned 
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ANOTHER   "GAS" BARRAGE. 
— Kuhn  in  tho  Rocktj  Mountain  News  (Denver). 

German  women  in  Geneva  and  London  last  year  w^ho  had 
heard  of  no  genuine  complaint  against  the  French  negro  troops. 
In  view  of  these  inquiries  and  General  Allen's  detailed  report, 
Mrs  Catt  comes  to  the  conclusion  that — 

"Someone,  somewhere,  sometime,  started  a  wilful  propaganda 
intended  either  to  stir  the  racial  feeling  in  this  country  or  to  use 
it  to  arouse  an  antagonism  toward  France,  or  both.  That  prop- 
aganda has  been  pushed  so  rapidly  and  so  bitterly  that  it  is 
clear  also  that  some  force  is  doing  the  pushing.  Who  or  w^hat  is 
it?  The  propaganda  seems  clearly  to  be  located  here  and  not  in 
Germany.  It  has  spread  into  continuously  wider  circles,  until 
it  is  now  being  boosted  still  further  by  persons  who  have  no 
suspicion  that  there  is  anything  behind  it  but  horrifying  truth. 
1  am  convinced  that  the  entire  campaign  is  based  upon  a  little 
truth  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  falsehood  and  that  it  was 
either  begun  -with  deliberate  intent  to  do  mischief  or  by  some 
person  or  persons  not  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation. 
If  it  is  German  propaganda,  as  some  claim,  it  surely  is  of  a  def- 
inite German-American  variety. 

"I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  mis- 
treatment of  women.  There  is  no  Army  of  Occupation  anywhere 
in  the  world  about  which  such  charges  have  not  been  made. 
These  are  based  upon  a  fact — which,  fortunately,  is  usually  an 
exceptional  one — the  misbehavior  of  soldiers.  That  is  one  of  the 
normal  and  inevitable  results  of  the  greatest  of  all  atrocities, 
namely,  w'ar  itself.  Yet  the  conclusion  seems  abimdantly  war- 
ranted that  the  French  colored  troops  have  transgressed  in  this 
particular  no  more  shockingly  than  would  have  any  other 
troops." 
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YAP 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  "fighting  for  something 
far  larger  than  the  open  door  in  Mesopotamia  and  Yap; 
it  is  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  mandate  system 
as  it  was  solemnly  enacted.  It  is  fighting  to  prevent  the  world 
from  going  back  to  the  discredited  habit  of  annexation  and  ex- 


Froiii  the  New  Vurk  "  Gl.be." 

WHY   YAP  IS  IMPORTANT  THO  DIMINUTIVE. 
Its  position  at  the  crossing  of  ttie  cable-ways  is  evident  from  this  map. 

ploitation,"  is  the  vehement  declaration  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  which  adds  as  a  parting  shot  that  "Great  Britain  and 
Japan  betraj^ed  their  trusts  when  they  announced  that  they 
intended  to  apply  the  closed  door  to  then*  mandates."  The 
seriousness  of  the  complications  in  the  Pacific,  says  Senator 
Lodge,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  the 
chief  reason  we  should  have  a  strong  Navj'.  Before  the  war, 
it  seems,  the  United  States  enjoyed  direct  cable  communication 
with  China  by  way  of  Yap,  then  a  German  possession.  During 
the  war  Japan  diverted  the  cable  routes,  so  that  now  Arperican 
business  and  press  dispatches  must  be  sent  by  way  of  Manila. 
Japan,  ha^^ng  been  given  the  mandatary  of  the  German  islands 
north  of  the  equator  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  in 
May,  1919,  now  insists  upon  exercising  its  mandatary  to  Yap, 
one  of  the  tiny  German  islands.  It  is  against  being  despoiled 
of  our  valuable  prewar  cable  rights  that  Secretary  Colby  pro- 
tested in  his  note,  which  one  editor  calls  "the  last  dramatic  act 
of  the  Democratic  Administration."     Said  Mr.  Colbj^: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  receipt  of  in- 
formation that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  its 
•meeting  at  Genoa  on  December  17  last,  said  in  its  text  of  the 
mandate  to  Japan  that  'the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers'  agreed  that  a  mandate  should  be  conferred  upon  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  administer  all  the  former 
German  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  lying  north 
of  the  equator. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  this  oppor- 
tunit}^  respectfully  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  to  submit  to 
the  President  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League  that 
the  statement  above  quoted  is  incorrect  and  is  not  an  accurate 
recital  of  the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States,  which 
is  distinctly  included  in  the  very  definite  and  constantly  used 
descriptive  phrase  'the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.' 
has  not  agreed  to  the  terms  or  provisions  of  the  mandate  which 
is  embodied  in  this  text,  nor  has  it  agreed  that  a  mandate  should 
be  conferred  upon  Japan  covering  all  the  former  German  islands 
situated,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  lying  north  of  the  equator. 

"The  United  States  has  never  given  its  consent  to  the  in- 


clusion of  the  island  of  Yap  in  any  proposed  mandate  to  Japan; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  a  mandate 
covering  the  former  German  islands  in  the  Pacific  north  of  the 
equator,  and  in  the  course  of  said  discussion.  President  Wilson, 
acting  on  behalf  of  this  Government,  was  particular  to  stipulate 
that  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  island  of  Yap  should 
be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 

"As  one  of  'the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers'  the 
United  States  has  an  equal  concern  and  an  inseparable  interest 
with  the  other  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  the 
overseas  possessions  of  Germany,  and  concededly  an  equal  voice 
in  their  disposition  which  it  is  respectfully  submitted  can  not  be 
undertaken  or  effectuated  without  its  assent." 

"The  mandate  is  supposed  to  be  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization, 
but  into  this  moral  Eden  there  has  wriggled  something  that  looks 
very  much  like  the  old  serpent  of  national  greed  and  national 
self-interests,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun.  And  to  the  opinions 
of  Japanese  newspapers  that  "the  United  States  is  in  no  position 
to  interfere  because  it  has  not  ratified  the  Peace  Treaty  and  has 
not  entered  the  League  of  Nations,"  The  Sun  retorts  sharply 
that  "but  for  the  United  States  Germany  might  now  be  issuing 
mandates  for  French,  British,  and  Italian  territory."  That 
Yap  and  Mesopotamia  stand  on  different  footings,  inasmuch  as 
President  Wilson  stipulated  in  Paris  that  its  disposition  should 
be  reserved  for  future  consideration,  is  the  contention  of  many 
editors,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  tiny  isle  is  a  com- 
mercial and  naval  asset  that  may  bulk  large  in  the  future.  Aside 
from  these  things,  points  out  the  New  York  World,  a  principle 
is  involved: 

"This  is  not  a  controversy  which  relates  to  the  United 
States  alone.  Every  nation  that  is  concerned  with  free  and 
imtrammeled  communications  with  the  Far  East  has  something 
at  stake  in  the  issue  that  President  Wilson  has  raised  through 
his  Secretary  of  State." 

A  few  editors  intimate  that  Japan  is  clinging  tenaciously  to  its 
right  to  administer  Yap  so  that  it  can  use  the  island  in  negotiat- 
ing with  this  country  in  the  California  land  question,  the  Siberian 
occupation  matter,  the  Japanese  pohey  in  the  Far  East,  and 
Shantung,  altho  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Paris  denies  this 
through  the  New  York  Times  correspondent  at  Paris.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  asserted  that  the  island,  which  is  in  a  strategic 
position  as  a  cable  base,  should  be  available  for  the  use  of  all 
nations,  but  "Japan  evidently  plans  to  take  everything  in  the 
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THE  BELATED  GUEST. 

— Krawiec  in  the  Dziennik  Chicagoski. 

Pacific  and  build  a  wall  of  exclusion  around  Asiatic  trade,"  notes 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  intent  is  to  "keep  them  in  British 
hands  with  a  Japanese  overlordship  in  the  Pacific,"  declares  the 
Providence  Neics.  Washington  authorities  state,  say  the  cor- 
respondents,   that    "the   future   commercial   expansion  of  the 
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THE   RISING    SUN   OF  JAJ'AN. 

— Reid  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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THE   LEAGUE   SEES  OUR  POINT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


TO    GET    THE    JAP    OUT    OF   YAP. 


United  States  requires  communications  with  Asia  that  will  not 
be  under  the  control  of  any  comi)eting  nation,  yet  Japan  evi- 
dently is  trying  to  obstruct  cable  facilities  and  prevent  the 
development  of  Pacific  communications  by  any  nation  except 
herself."  For  'Japanese-controlled  cables  will  obviously  be 
used  for  Japanese  interests  Avhere  there  is  a  conflict  between 
Japanese  and  other  interests,"  we  are  assured  by  the  New 
York  Globe,  so,  "for  diplomatic  and  business  reasons  we 
must  have  our  own  cables  in  the  Pacific,"  maintains  the  Seattle 
Times,  while  Financial  America  (New  York)  says  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  uninterrupted  cable  communications: 

"  The  United  Kingdom  is  a  great  financial  Power  largely 
because,  through  its  vast  network  of  cables,  British  traders 
can  easily  keep  ahead  of  rivals  in  the  great  commercial  struggle 
with  other  nations. 

"It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain a  commanding  position  in  international  commerce  it,  too, 
must  have  an  adequate  and  independent  cable  system  of  its  own. 
Indeed,  some  such  interoceanic  links  must  be  pro"vided  to  render 
tnily  effective  the  nation's  great  plans  for  a  merchant  marine 
contemplating  an  outlay  of  thousands  of  millions." 

But  in  the  Yap  matter,  "what  the  United  States  contends  is 
that  all  the  nations  that  contributed  to  winning  the  war  ought  to 
participate  on  equal  terms  in  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
mandates;  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  should  not  be 
deemed  a  condition  precedent  to  such  participation,"  argues  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  And  the  New  York  Tribune  maintains 
that  "we  have  a  right  and  an  interest  in  the  disposition  of  the 
overseas  possessions  which  we  helped  to  take  away  from  Ger- 
many." That  was  the  general  line  followed  by  Secretary  Colby  in 
his  note  to  Great  Britain  regarding  Mesopotamia  last  November. 

Besides,  "the  mandates  for  Mesopotamia  and  Y''ap  did  not 
come  from  Mount  Sinai,  but  from  a  group  of  people  who  knew 
verj-  well  the  value  of  mutual  trading  in  world  concessions,"  is 
the  way  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  sums  up  the  matter,  and 
the  Yap  decision,  we  are  informed  by  the  Washington  Post,  is 
the  outcome  of  "secret  diplomacy,  carried  on  h\  the  Allies  at 
the  very  time  when  they  were  borrowing  billions  from  the 
United  States." 


TOWNLEY   IN   KANSAS 

/4  CTING  ON  THE  THEORY  that  the  best  defensive  is 
/-\  an  offensive,  the  Non-Partizan  League  chooses  the 
-*-  -^  hour  when  troubles  are  thickest  in  North  Dakota  to 
launch  a  great  campaign  to  capture  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  In 
Kansas  Mr.  Townley,  head  of  the  National  Non-Partizan 
League,  and  his  fellow  organizers,  were  challenged  by  ex-service 
men,  acting  individually  since  the  American  Legion  constitution 
forbids  political  action.  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen,  in  a  widely 
quoted  signed  article  on  the  front  page  of  his  Wichita  Beacon, 
joined  forces  with  the  members  of  the  Legion  and  attacked 
Townley  as  one  of  those  "who  worked  to  weaken  the  country 
at  home"  during  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Townley 
"and  his  tribe  fought  war-drives,  opposed  the  sale  of  Liberty 
bonds,  refused  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross."  "Lacking  the 
courage  to  go  to  war  for  Germany,"  says  the  Governor,  "they 
became  friends  with  Germanj'  in  the  rear,  and  if  Townley  and 
liis  crowd  of  Socialistic  and  anarchistic  agitators  had  won  their 
fight  at  home  while  the  American  Legion  boys  were  abroad, 
Germany  would  to-day  be  victor  over  the  liberties  of  the  world." 
Governor  Allen  admits  that  the  Western  farmer  has  real  griev- 
ances, but  he  denounces  the  Non-Partizan  League  as  "an 
effort  to  spread  to  agriculture  the  same  spirit  that  I.  W.  W-ism 
has  spread  to  labor,"  and  as  "merely  another  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  do  not  farm  to  'farm  the  farmer.'  "  Kansas, 
observes  The  Beacon  editorially,  "does  not  need  any  of  the 
North  Dakota  jazz  Utopia."  Senator  Capper's  papers  are  more 
restrained.  They  ask  Kansas  farmers  to  "go  slow,"  to  "watch 
and  wait";  they  advise  them  to  observe  a  little  longer  the  results 
of  the  experiment  in  North  Dakota.  And  as  for  Mr.  Townley's 
urging  Kansas  farmers  to  organize,  the  Topeka  Capital  observes 
that  while  he  was  making  one  speech  there  was  held  "a  State 
meeting  in  Topeka  of  delegates  of  the  Farm  Bureau  organiza- 
tion, the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Grange,  the  Equity  Unions,  State 
Horticultural  Society,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Live- 
stock Association,  and  Farmers'  Cooperative  Grain  Dealers' 
Association."     This  paper  continues: 
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"The  issue  the  Townley  orgauization  raises  in  Kansas  is 
whether  the  fanners  shall  go  ahead  along  the  line  marked  out 
by  the  great  farm  organizations  that  have  the  confidence  of 
farmers  and  of  the  country  and  Congress,  making  their  way 
on  solid  ground,  or  shall  strike  off  at  right  angles  from  the 
American  idea  of  individual  ownership  and  operation  and  co- 
operative ownership  and  operation,  under  control  of  the  in- 
di\"idual  membership,  into  the  bottomless  marsh  of  State 
socialism." 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  widely  circulated  in  Kansas,  suggests 
that]  Kansas  farmers  x;an  adopt  any  good  thing  devised  by  the 
Non-Partizan  League  without  "swallowdng  either  the  organiza- 
tion or  Mr.  Townley  himself." 

But  William  Allen  White,  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  declares 
that  "the  farmer  in  this  country  has  a  genuine  grievance  against 
commerce  as  it  is  organized."  The  problem  exists,  he  con- 
tinues, "in  spite  of  Townley  and  his  associates,  and  it  must  be 
met.  If  the  conservative  forces  of  society  do  not  meet  it  in- 
telligently, the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do  but  join  the  League 
with  its  leadership,  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be,  and  as  poor  as  they 
are."     The    Socialist    Appeal    to    Reason    (Girard,    Kan.)    says 


that  Townley's  opponents  in  Kansas  are  uneasy.  "They  admit 
that  Townley  has  chosen  a  time  for  action  in  Kansas  when  the 
condition  of  the  farmers  is  the  worst  in  years,  when  crops  are 
valueless,  no  relief  is  in  sight,  and  the  producers  of  the  soil  are 
desperately  casting  about  them  for  some  satisfactory  remedy." 
The  Appeal  beUeves  that  progressive  politicians  welcome  the 
entrance  of  the  League  into  Kansas  polities  in  the  beUef  that 
the5^  will  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  farmers  and  lead  them  to 
help  combat  reactionary  legislation.  The  SociaUst  weekly 
quotes  a  speech  of  a  Kansas  Leaguer  who  declares  he  joined 
because  of  his  belief  "that  in  political  action  the  farmers  of  the 
country  can  find  relief  from  the  grain  gamblers."  A  Non- 
Partizan  League  daily  in  North  Dakota,  the  Fargo  Courier-News, 
beUeves  that  the  hard  times  present  the  League  with  a  rare 
opportunity  in  Kansas  and  the  only  way  Big  Business  can  keep 
the  League  out  of  the  State  is  "to  enact  laws  the  farmers  want." 
Governor  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  it  should  be  noted,  has 
replied  to  Governor  Allen's  attack  on  the  League  by  calling 
attention  to  North  Dakota's  enviable  war-record  under  a  League 
government. 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


The  sun  never  sets  on  American  charity! — Marion  Slur. 

Even  a  melting-pot  can't  fuse  Europe's  refuse. — Albany  Times-Union. 

From  the  way  Ids  ghost  behaves,  .John  Barlej  corn  died  with  liis  boots  on. 
—  Washington  Post. 

A  STANDPATTER  is  ono  who  is  getting  his  under  tlie  present  system. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News. 

O  Liberty!  Liberty!  how  many  bonds  liave  been  issued  in  tliy  name! 
— The  Freeman  {New  York). 

New  German  proverb:  "  Tlie  greater  the  preparation,  the  greater  the 
reparation. ' ' — Muskogee  Phainiz. 

Evidently  Germany  would  rather  lie  out  of  the  bed  tliat  slie  has  made 
than  he  in  it. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Mr.  Ford  doesn't  approve  of  self-starters,  which  is  probably  wli.\-  lie 
is  so  down  on  the  Jews. — New  York  World. 

You  will  remember  that  there  was  no  talk  about  Ford  needing  money 
untU  he  began  to  run  a  newspaper. — Buffalo  News. 

If  they  work  as  hard  on  the  job  as  they  do  to  get  it,  government  ser\ice 
wUl  soon  be  100  per  cent,  eflicient. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Christian  nations  are  those  in  wliich  there  is  sale  for  antifat  nostriims 
while  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  starving. — Moline  Dispatch. 

Release  the  money  held  out  of  circulation  by  people  who  complain  of 
hard  times  and  there  would  be  no  hard  times. — San  Diego  Tribune. 

We  suppose  that  Judge    Landis  anticipated  what  was  coming  to  liim 
when   he  took   the   ,iob   of  umpire. — 
Columbia  {S.  C.)  Record. 

Steam.ship-rate.s  go  up  March  1. 
which  will  mean  that  English  lec- 
turers in  this  country  probably  will 
be  forced  to  charge  %^  a  seat. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Wh.\t  a  pity  the  phrase-maker  who 
said  that  "the  art  of  conversation  is 
dead"  couldn't  have  hved  to  hear  the 
Germans  talk  about  that  indemnity. 
— Columbia  Record. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  been  cut  over 
$10,000,000  below  last  year.  We 
must  have  a  navy. — Farm,  Stock,  and 
Home  {Minneapolis). 

The  chief  weakness  of  our  system 
is  that  the  man  wlio  has  sense  enoui^h 
to  handle  government  business  usually 
has  a  bu.siiiess  of  his  own  that  Ik; 
can't  afford  to  quit. — Bridgeport  Star. 

Turkey  may  bo  the  sick  man  of 
Europe,  but  we  notice  that  the 
285,000  bottles  of  champagne  that 
were  exported  from  France  last  year 
were  sent  to  America  for  medicinal 
purposes. — New  York   World. 

One  striking  difference  between  the 
Soviet  form  of  government  and  ours 

is  that  in  Russia  you  go  to  the  theater  A.S  HE  APPE.iRS  TO  THE  ALLIES. 
or  pay  a  fine,   while  in  this  coimtry 

you  go  to  the  theater  and  pay  a  tax.  '^^^  PICTURE 

^Philadelphia  North  American.  — Morris  for  the 


Is  Yap  an  island  or  a  state  of  mind'? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

America's  foreign  relations  are  chiefly  poor  relations. —  Washington  Post. 

North  Dakota  seems  to  be  a  victim  of  too  much  self-determination. — 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

Anyvv.\y,  the  Democratic  party  will  have  abundant  leisure  for  reorgan- 
ization.— Albany  Journal. 

A  THREE  per  cent,  immigration  law  should  not  make  the  melting-pot 
intoxicating. — New  York  Herald. 

And  if  BergdoU  had  gone  over  when  the  others  did,  he  might  have  been 
home  by  now. — Richmond  News-Leader. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  United  States  will  become  isolated.     The 
immigrants  will  find  us. — Toledo  Blade. 

"In  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  America  must  play  reveille."   says  a 
London  paper.     Also  me.ss-call. — Taconia  Ledger. 

Independence  of  women  wUl  be  complete  when  they  as.sert  the  right 
to  make  their  fashions  themselves. — Albany  Journal. 

Paper  is  very  high  in  Austria,  but  the  Government  is  doing  its  best  to 
cheapen  it  by  converting  it  into  money. — Toledo  News-Bee. 

The  people  of  Japan  and  America  will  talk  war  for  twenty  years,  and 
then  when  it  comes  lay  it  on  the  statesmen. — Nashville  Banner. 

The  retailer  says  he  can't  replace  the  goods  at  the  price  he  is  offering 

them.     Why  doesn't  the  wholesaler  buy  up  these  stocks"? — Dayton  News. 

Germany  quarrels  about  that  indemnity  just  as  bitterly  as  tho  she 

intended  to  pay  it. — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  former  Kaiser  says  liis  people 
deserted  him  and  God  at  the  same 
time.  It  sounds  impossible. — Cleve- 
land News. 

We  should  think  a  lot  more  of  Dr. 
Einstein  if  he  would  figure  out  a  way 
for  Germany  to  pay  that  indemnity. 
— Columbia  (S.  C)  Record. 

One  of  the  big  business  worries  these 
days  is  whether  we're  going  to  get 
that  ninety  days  from  the  banker  or 
from  the  judge.- — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  world  wouldn't  lose  anytliing, 
at  that,  by  the  destruction  of  a 
civiUzation  that  has  to  be  sustained 
by  armaments. — Columbia  {S.  C.) 
Record. 

The  American  Legion  warns  the 
nation  that  German  propaganda  is 
being  revived.  We  hadn't  noticed 
that  it  had  fainted. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  Bolshevik  crusaders  are  now 
engaged  in  spreading  their  doctrine 
of  brotherly  love  into  the  Pamir 
region  of  central  Asia.  Desperate 
fighting  is  reported. — Seattle  Times. 

Von  Tirpitz,  once  head  of  the 
German  Navy,  says  the  Britisli 
Grand  Fleet  won  the  war.  Perhaps 
it  wasn't  so  much  that  the  British 
Fleet  won  the  war  as  that  the  German 
sub  lost  it. — Seattle  Times. 


as  he  is  .\T  HO-ME. 
S  OF  GERMANY. 
George  Matthews  Adams  Service 
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GLAD   TIDINGS   OF   GREAT   JOY 


WITH  GRATEFUL  IIEAUTS  wo  givo  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  a  wonderful  outpouring;  of  love 
and  frenerosity  by   the  American   i)eopIe. 

Three  and  a  half  million  innoeent  ehildren,  helpless  waifs 
of  the  war,  were  starving,  and  cold,  and  strieken  with  disease. 
They  cried  out  across  the  sea,  "Save  us  or  we  perish!"  And  the 
thirty-three  million  dollars  needed  to  save  these  little  ones 
from  death  has  now  been  raised. 

When,  about  four  months  ago,  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Hoover,  we  published  our  appeal  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation  in  the  editorial,  "Tlie  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,"  the  great  heart  of  America  was  stirred,  as  our  own 
hearts  had  been  stirred.  ^Millions  of  fathers  and  mothers  were 
moved  with  a  deep  and  tender  yearning  and  a  quick  impulse 
to  succor  these  innocent  sulTerers.  Millions  of  happy  chikh'en, 
also,  felt  the  eager  thrill  of  sympathy  and  desire  to  help.  Like 
an  impelling  vision,  real  and  tragic,  we  could  see  those  millions 
of  tiny  arms,  bare  and  thin  and  trembling,  stretched  out  to  us 
in  pain  and  want;  we  could  see  the  sad  little  eyes  searching  our 
souls;  we  could  hear  the  w^eak  voices  crying  for  food  and  com- 
fort. We  were  told  that  the  huge  sum  of  monej'  asked  for 
could  not  be  raised  at  this  time.  But  we  knew  that  the  American 
people,  in  their  great-hearted  love  for  children,  could  not  now 
be  deaf,  as  they  had  never  in  the  past  been  deaf,  to  a  real  cry 
of  suffering  from  little  ones  whose  desperate  iieed  was  laid  on 
their  hearts  as  a  sacred  trust.  And  now,  ^\•ith  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  exaltation,  we  are  able  to  say,  It  is  done!  and  the  millions 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  have  contributed  to  this  Fund 
will  share  in  the  thrill  of  joy  at  the  glad  tidings. 

Among  the  very  first  to  respond  to  the  appeal  was  President 
Harding.  On  the  very  morning  after  his  election  he  turned 
from  the  deluge  of  telegrams  and  the  imperative  clamor  of 
telephone  calls  and  besieging  visitors  to  consider  wdth  ISIrs. 
Harding  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  room  this  heart-searching 
appeal  of  suffering  childhood,  and  then  he  dispatched  to  us  his 
wonderful  telegram,  challenging  Americans  everywhere  to  give 
their  most  generous  support,  and  sending  his  own  personal  check 
to  give  Ufe  and  comfort  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  children. 

During  the  four  months  since  then,  a  great  flood  of  life- 
sa\"ing  gifts  has  been  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 
^Many  and  many  a  "widow's  mite,"  great  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  real  sacrifice  which  prompted  it,  has  dropt  from  the  heavy 
mail-bags  together  with  the  checks  for  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  from  persons  of  large  means.  Some 
checks  have  been  given  even  in  the  millions,  as  well  as  one  for 
five  million  dollars  from  that  great  American  relief  organization, 
of  which  we  all  are  so  proud — the  Red  Cross. 

Churches  of  all  denominations,  literally  bj'  thoxisands,  have 
demonstrated  yet  again,  as  they  have  done  times  without 
number  in  the  past,  that  wherever  their  stately  towers,  or  steeples, 
pointing  upward  to  the  sky,  or  their  humble  roofs  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  mark  the  gathering-places  of  God's  people,  there  is 
to  be  found  the  ever  warm  and  ready  spirit  of  loving  helpful- 
ness for  all  who  are  in  distress.  And  in  these  countless  temples 
dedicated  to  the  ser\'ice  of  God  and  ministry  to  human 
need,  the  people  were  rallied  to  make  special  offerings,  some- 
times mounting  into  thousands  of  dollars  from  a  single  church, 
for  the  star\'ing  children  of  Europe. 

From  the  schoolhouses  of  the  Nation,  East,  West,  North, 
and  South,  where  the  ideals  of  American  liberty  are  instilled 
in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  millions  of  our  own  boys  and  girls,  has 
come  a  great  offering  of  sympathy  and  generosity  for  the  cold 
and  hungry  children  across  the  sea.  In  the  imposing  buildings 
of  stone,  marble,  and  brick,  the  pride  of  our  great  cities,  where 
millions  of  children  of  every  class  and  condition  assemble,  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  in  this  service  of  love  was  unrestrained; 
and  in  the  little  red  schoolhouses  nestling  in  rural  valleys, 
dotting  country  hillsides,  and  sentried  at  the  crossroads  through- 
out the  land,  the  eagerness  of  America's  boys  and  girls  to  telp 
the  needy  boys  and  girls  of  Europe  found  equal  expression. 

From  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon — from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  from  every  village  and 


hamlet  and  t>vt>ry  town  and  great  city  of  the  Nation,  the  ap- 
peal of  the  starving  children  brought  quick  and  generous  response. 
Kiwanis  Clubs,  Rotary  (Mubs,  Freemasons,  Elks,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Moose,  and  all  Iratfrnal  orders  ga^-e  strong  support. 
Local  Red  Cross  and  Junior  Red  Cross  C-hapters  everywhere 
sent  offerings.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  did 
marvelous  service.  Twenty-seven  thousiuid  newspapers  with  \\u) 
quick  sympathy  and  public  spirit  wiiich  distinguish  the  American 
press,  threw  open  their  columns  in  support  of  the  cause,  many 
of  them  calling  for  local  contributions,  which  they  gathered  and 
turiKxl  in  to  the  great  Child-Feeding  Fund.  Not  only  did  these 
editors  give  column  after  column  of  editorial  and  news  space, 
but  hundreds  of  them  made  large  cash  contributions  of  their  own 
as  w(>ll.  Very  early  in  the  campaign  those  generous-hearted 
men  who  conduct  the  moving-picture  houses  of  the  country 
clamored  for  the  opportunity  to  do  their  part,  and  they  gave  in 
prodigal  measure  in  every  part  cf  the  land.  Great  cities  un- 
locked their  community  chests  and  gave  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  addition  to  all  other  gifts  from  their  people. 

ITnder  the  mighty  impulse  of  this  Nation-Wide  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  America,  and  the  awakening  of  the  National 
spirit  of  service  among  scores  of  millions  of  our  people,  INIr. 
Hoover  found  the  difficulties  which  had  hampered  and  threat- 
ened to  stop  the  relief  work  of  his  organization  notably  lessening, 
and  he  was  able  very  quickly  to  enlist  and  coordinate  in  one 
great  consolidated  relief  organization,  under  the  name  of  the 
European  Relief  Council,  the  active  support  of  the  following  eight 
national  organizations:  The  American  Relief  Administration, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Am(>rica,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
and  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  Ex-Secretary 
Franklin  K.  Lane  became  the  treasurer  of  this  European 
Relief  Council.  Mr.  Hoover,  throwing  all  his  tremendous 
energies  into  the  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  devoted  his 
entire  time  and  strength  in  the  most  tireless  and  self-sacrificing 
manner  to  an  intensive  campaign  througliout  the  entire  Nation, 
and  State  and  local  committees  were  quickly  organized,  in 
w^hich  literally  scores  of  thousands  of  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  America  served  night  and  day  for  weeks  to  the  sacrifice 
of  every  other  business  and  social  activity.  Mr.  Hoover,  setting 
an  inspiring  example  of  devotion  and  tireless  energy,  traveled 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  directing  the  campaign, 
addressing  pubhc  meetings  everywhere,  organizing  "invisible- 
guest"  banquets  without  number,  even  imperiling  his  own 
health  by  his  intense  and  ceaseless  application  to  the  great  task 
Avhieh  has  now  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  completion. 

And  now  a  new  vision  greets  the  eyes  of  Americans:  Three 
and  a  half  million  of  pairs  of  little  arms  are  stretched  out  to 
ns  across  the  sea,  not  in  piteous  pleading,  but  in  the  passion- 
ate gratitude  of  childhood.  Three  and  a  half  million  pairs  of 
eyes  are  searching  our  souls,  not  with  the  haunting  gaze  of 
suffering  and  death,  but  brimming  over  with  joy  and  love  and 
thanksgiving.  Three  and  a  half  million  childish  voices  are 
coming  to  us  on  the  winds  from  the  East,  and  they  are  not 
I)iercing  our  ears  with  bitter  cries  of  pain  and  want,  but  are 
sweet  with  laughter  and  the  happy  shouts  of  little  ones  whose 
suffering  has  been  soothed  away  and  whoso  sorrow  has  been 
turned  into  joy.  And  yet  more.  In  three  and  a  half  million 
young  hearts  have  been  planted  a  love  of  the  American  Flag  and 
an  understanding  of  what  it  means  that  shall  live  through  the 
years  and  grow  intcf  a  strong  bond  of  fellowship  and  peace. 

The  vast  sum  of  money  has  been  given  with  unfeigned  joy 
and  eagerness.  Thousands  have  written  to  us  with  real  grati- 
tude for  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  buying  for  themselves 
that  precious  and  priceless  thing,  the  hfe  of  a  little  child.  And 
many  letters  and  telegrams  from  organizations  and  State  and 
city  committees  have  testified  that  the  effort  expended  in 
carrying  out  this  campaign  has  been  a  blessing  to  Americans 
themselves,  as  they  have  yielded  to  the  warm  glow  of  loving 
service  and  tender  solicitude  for  God's  own  little  children.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  we  may  lift  united  voices — those  who  have 
received  and  those  who  have  given — in  singing  with  reverent 
gladness,  "Praise  God  From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow!" 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE  FRANCO-POLISH  "RING"  AROUND  GERMANY 


THE  OLD  SECRET  DIPLOMACY,  with  all  its  sins 
and  disastrous  results,  is  seen  by  Socialist  and  radical 
papers  in  a  pact  that  others  regard  as  a  sheet-anchor 
of  peace  to  keep  Russia  and  Germany  in  their  place.  These 
opposite  possibilities,  for  evU  and  good,  are  diocerned  in  the 
economic,  military,  and  political  agreement  betwc^i  France 
and  Poland,  which  was  consummated  during  Presidenc  Pil- 
sudski's  visit  to  Paris.  Thus  radical  newspapers  in  England, 
France,  alid  Italy  bitterly  assail  the  Franco-Polish  Entente, 
for,  as  the  Milan  Avanti  flatly  declares:  "Imperialist  France 
chiefly  counts  upon  Poland's  military  aid  for  the  realization  of 
her  old  dream  of  the  'encirclement'  and  'suffocation'  of  Ger- 


^  Actual  Entente 
E3  Proposed  Entente 


WELDING    THE    RING    AROUND    GERMANY. 

Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Roumania,  when  bound  to  France,  will  form  an  iron  ring  of  repression  around 
Germany,  and   may  cause   another  war,  say  Socialist  objectors,  but  others  regard  such  a  nucleus  as  a 
sheet-anchor  of  peace  to  keep  Russia  and  Germany  in  their  place. 

many."  The  Socialist  Paris  Humanite  compares  the  Franco- 
Polish  Entente  with  the  former  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and 
smiles  at  the  "ingenuousness  of  those  who  before  the  armistice 
of  1918  imagined  that  the  world  would  disarm,  that  secret 
diplomacy  was  dead,  and  that  the  era  of  secret  treaties,  coali- 
tions, and  combinations  of  power  was  coming  to  an  end." 
"Bourgeois  pacifists"  may  remain  joined  to  the  idols  of  their 
Utopia,  this  journal  remarks  cynically,  but  "as  long  as  capitalism 
lasts  secret  pacts  Avill  multiply." 

The  result  of  President  Pilsudski's  visit  is  officially  announced 
through  the  French  press  in  a  note  issued  on  behalf  of  the  French 
and  Polish  governments,  which  reads: 

"Equally  desirous  to  safeguard  their  own  seciirity  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  the  governments  of  France  and  Poland  once 
again  recognize  the  community  of  interest  \^hich  unites  the  two 
friendly  nations.  They  are  agreed  in  their  de.sire  to  coordinate 
their  efforts,  and  toward  this  end  to  maintain  close  contact 
for  the  defense  of  these  higher  interests." 

A  Warsaw  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  advises  us  that 
the  Poles  are  concerned  "more  with  the  military  than  with  the 
economic  aspect  of  Franco-Polish  relations,"  while  it  may  be 
hazarded  that  the  French  Government  is  "as  much  interested 
in  the  economic  as  in  the  military  side  of  the  affair,  for  France 
is  Poland's  chief  creditor."  Investments  of  French  capital  in 
Polish  mining,  oil,  and  textile  industry  have  largely  increased 


during  the  past  year,  he  tells  us,  and  some  time  ago  it  was 
suggested  to  the  Poles,  through  inspired  articles  in' the  Warsaw 
press,  that  in  return  for  a  military  convention  France  would 
require  economic  compensation  and  more  guaranties  of  interior 
stabiUty  in  Poland.     The  Warsaw  correspondent  continues: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Poles  have  lately  been  working 
very  hard  to  make  their  country  a  more  presentable  candidate 
for  an  alliance.  Relations  with  Roumania  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
are  much  improved,  the  major  part  of  the  Constitution  has 
passed  the  second  reading",  altho  the  functions  and  method  of 
election  of  the  Chief  of  the  State  are  still  undefined.  Mr. 
Witosh,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  Diet  recently  referred  to  a 
series  of  useful  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  improve  the 

public  services,  to  insure  economy 
and  develop  the  fabric  of  the  state. 
"This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  the 
Vilna  question  still  hangs  fire  be- 
cause General  Zeligouski  and  part 
of  his  forces  are  still  occupying 
the  plebiscite  area.  The  Polish 
Government  has  been  called  upon 
by  the  Commission  of  the  League 
of  Nations  to  arrange  the  evacua- 
tion, but  has  not  j'et  done  so,  as  the 
temptation  to  let  things  slide  and 
see  what  would  happen  has  proved 
too  strong.  General  Zeligowski  saw 
Marshal  Pilsudski  before  the 
latter's  departure,  which  suggests 
that  the  Marshal  was  preparing 
himself  for  a  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  Paris." 

Prince  Sapieha,  Poland's  Foreign 
Minister,  assured  a  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraj^h  that  Poland's  principal 
desire  is  "good  relations  with  her 
neighbors,"  for  without  them  she 
can  not  have  stability,  and — 

"Without  stabiHty  there  can  be 
no  proper  development  of  her  trade  or  improvement  of  her 
economic  situation  generally.  From  many  points  of  view,  but 
more  especially  from  that  of  her  situation  with  regard  to 
Russia,  the  country  which  has  the  greatest  community  of 
interests  with  Poland  is  Roumania.  Altho  Prince  Sapieha 
spoke  somewhat  guardedly  on  this  su])ject,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Warsaw  and  Bucharest  governments  are  already  in  very 
close  touch  in  connection  with  a  number  of  questions  which  con- 
cern their  common  interests.  But  for  the  time  being  one  thing 
dominates  the  whole  Polish  situation — the  Upper  Silesian 
plebiscite.  In  the  meantime  one  of  the  outstanding  impres- 
sions left  by  a  conversation  with  Poland's  Foreign  Min- 
ister to-day  is  his  surprize  at  the  many  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  him  since  his  arrival  in  Paris  with  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Bolshevik  attack  on  his  country,  and  other  in- 
quiries which  seem  to  express  doubt  of  Poland's  stability." 

Prince  Sapieha  profest  little  anxiety  about  the  possibility 
of  a  Bolshevik  attack  upon  Poland  in  the  spring,  according  to 
The  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent,  who  says  that  the  Foreign 


Minister  developed  his  views  on  this  question  as  follows: 

"Relations  between  Poland  and  Russia  are  regulated  by  the 
Riga  agreement:  It  is  not  Poland  that  is  going  to  break  this 
compact,  and  at  a  moment  when  Russia  is  being  left  alone  by 
the  .western  Powers  it  is  not  to  Russia's  advantage  to  show 
herself  aggressive,  unless  she  is  certain  that  the  result  of  her 
aggression  will  enable  her  to  flood  western  Europe  with  Bol- 
shevism. Given  that  Poland  retains  proper  means  of  defense — 
and  this  premise  is  at  the  basi?  (/  Prince  Sapieha's  argument — 
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the  chances  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  sucft'cd  an-  \  »'t\  small. 
Men  they  havt\  it  is  trut\  but  not  the  moans  of  carryinfr  out  a 
proper  campaign.  The  Hi^a  agreement  has  s(>ttled  all  the  terri- 
torial questions  between  Russia  and  Poland;  some  secondary 
points  have  still  to  he  elearod  up.  but  I^ince  Sapieha  is  confident 
that  tlie  ."^iKuatiure  of  the  final  terms  will  be  carried  out  shortly." 

Meanwhile  Paris  dispatches  in  the  London  press  relate  that 
in  Polish  and  French  official  circles  great  regret  is  exprest  that 
the  British  Government  ga\'e  no  encouragement  to  the  idea  that 
Marshal  Pilsudski's  journey  should  be  extended  to  England. 
It  is  "an  open  secret  that  such  was  Pilsudski's  own  wish,"  avers 
one  British  journalist,  and  " FVanco-Polish  intimacy  makes  it 
clearer  than  ever  that  our  political  insularity  is  obsolete."  But 
a  Paris  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper  A\Tites  that 
France's  agreement  with  Poland  has  aroused  opposition  in  certain 
British  diplomatic  circles  at  what  is  considered  "an  attempt  by 
France  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  central  and  eastern  Europe." 
According  to  this  correspondent  the  Franco-Polish  Entente  calls 
for  concerted  action  on  all  problems  of  exterior  policies,  reciprocal 
military  aid  in  the  event  either  France  or  Poland  is  attacked, 
and  a  definite  alliance  to  help  each  other  in  the  work  of  economic 
restoration.  Yet  the  most  vital  cause,  according  to  the  view 
of  Polisli  officials,  says  this  correspondent,  is  that  which  contains 
the  promise  that  the  two  countries  shall  consult  before  either 
signatory  to  the  accord  concludes  a  new  poUtical  or  military 
agreement  affecting  their  present  Em-opean  policies.  The 
radical  Socialist  London  Daily  Herald  complains  that  while  the 
Franco-British  Entente  exists  "we  are  inevitably  compromised 
by  these  French  liaisons,"  and  it  adds: 

"Precisely,  thus,  through  the  complaisance  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
we  became  tangled  in  the  Balkan  intrigues  of  the  Czar's  Ministers, 
so  that  in  1913  a  British  ambassador  could  be  told,  for  all  his 
instructions  in  a  European  crisis,  to  'support  his  Russian  col- 
league'; so  that  when  Sir  George  Buchanan  told  Mr.  Sazonoff 
we  would  not  fight  for  Serbia,  the  Russian  smiled  and  said, 
*But  you  will  be  dragged  in.' 

"That  is  the  straight  road  to  a  new  European  war — a  war, 
not  against  Kaiserism,  but  against  Socialism.  Are  we  to  be 
dragged  into  it?  If  not,  either  France  must  be  told  sharply  to 
quit  her  fooling  in  the  East  or  the  Entente  must  go." 


A    BRITISH    COMPLIMENT    TO    POLAND. 
Potting  the  "Red." 

— Daily  Express  (London). 


A   BRITISH   JIBE    AT    POLAND 
"The  swelled  head  L"  soaring  again.' 

-The  Stat  (London) 

In  Italy  an  official  SociaUst  newspaper,  the  Milan  Avanh 
declares  bitterly  that  it  is  not  enough  for  "victorious"  France 
to  have  her  hereditary  rival  prostrate,  for  she  "still  fears  the 
dismembered  and  disarmed  Reich  because  it  is  a  state  of  60,- 
000,000  inhabitants  as  against  France's  40,000,000,"  and  it 
alleges  that  "the  renewal  of  the  system  of  alliances  must  in- 
evitably result  in  future  monstrous  conflicts,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  bourgeoisie  can  maintain  their  power 
only  by  preparing  new  wars." 

In  reply  to  the  Socialist  attacks  La  Victoire  says  that  "our 
French  Bolsheviki"  hate  Poland  and  catcall  against  Pilsudski 
as  a  "renegade  Socialist,"  and  if  we  believed  their  cries  we  should 
think  Poland  was  the  most  reactionary  country  in  Europe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Poland  shows  the  effects  of  all  she  has  suffered 
under  the  domination  of  the  Russians,  the  Prussians,  and  the 
Austrians,  and  in  the  matter  of  property  she  stands  now  just 
where  she  stood  when  her  independence  was  filched  from  her 
and  when  great  landed  properties  were  the  order  of  the  day  iu 
all  Europe.  But  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  in  the  twentieth 
century  "she  will  follow  the  great  highway  of  democracy,  which 
was  opened  not  by  the  Russian  revolution  but  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  before  long  she  will  become  herself  a  peasant 
democracy,"  for  there  are  laws  under  way  in  Poland  to  dis- 
member great  landed  properties  such  as  have  been  voted  in 
Roumania.  La  Victoire  goes  on  to  say  that  no  one  would  wish 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  inciting  Poland  against  Soviet 
Russia,  for  Poland  has  too  great  need  of  peace  and  quiet  for 
reconstruction,  but  it  adds: 

"The  French  Government  which  in  present  circumstances 
should  refuse  to  furnish  arms  and  military  advisers  to  Poland  in 
the  event  that  Poland  were  attacked  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
without  provocation,  and  the  French  Government  that  in  this 
eventuality  should  not  endeavor  to  arrange  an  alliance  between 
Poland  and  Roumania,  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  would  betray 
the  vital  interests  of  France." 
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LAWS   TO   RELIEVE   JAPA^^'S    POOR 

CRITICS  OF  JAPAN  who  think  she  has  nothing  on  her 
mind  but  thoughts  of  territorial  aggression  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  complexity  of  the  problems  that 
follow  upon  her  great  home  expansion  during  the  war,  we  art- 
advised  by  some  Japanese  editors,  who  point  with  modest  pride 
to  three  impressive  pieces  of  legislation  now  in  process  and 
sure  of  enactment  "possibly  with  minor  modifications."  These 
are  the  Public  Employment  Agency  J-ill,  the  Home  Supply 
Corporation  Bill,  and  the  Slum  Improvement  Bill.  The  Public 
Employment  Agency  Bill,  as  The  East  and  West  News  (New 
York)  informs  us,  aims  to  establish  an  efficient  national  system 
of  employment.  Such  a  government  agency  has  long  been  con- 
templated ar|,d  is  now  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  vast 
number  of  unemployed.  The  bill  provides  for  public  employ- 
ment agencies  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout  the 
country,  which  are  to  be  directed  by  the  local  authorities.  The 
local  directors  will  receive  instructions  from  the  Central  Board 
of  Employment,  to  be  established  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  The  Government  hopes 
through  this  legislation  to  set  in  motion  an  adjustable  mechanism 
for  regulating  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor  all  over  Japan. 

The  Home  Supply  Corporation  Bill  is  designed  to  help  people 
obtain  homes  more  easily,  and  this  legislation  is  said  to  be  im- 
perative because  of  the  fact  that  rents  have  mounted  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  the  housing  famine  has  become  acute.  The 
Tokyo  Yomiuri  tells  us  that  salaried  men  and  laborers  must  pay 
"one-third  or  even  one-half  of  their  income  for  house  rent," 
and  even  when  they  are  willing  to  pay  so  high  a  rent  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  a  place  to  live.  The  East  and  West  News 
explains  that  the  housing  bill  is — 

"A  kind  of  special  corporation  law  to  be  applied  exclusively 
for  mutually  financing  associations  created  for  the  purpose  of 
building  and  supplying  houses.  Such  corporations  may  be 
formed  by  a  combinaton  of  twenty  or  more  people  having  desire 
to  obtain  homes  for  reasonable  sums.  Each  member  shall  pay 
a  fixt  sum  of  money  for  a  certain  period  of  time  and  get  a  house 
which  he  desu'es. 

"The  bill  contains  detailed  regulation  of  the  corporation  safe- 
guarding against  possible  fraud  to  which  this  kind  of  organiza- 
tion is  susceptible.  It  is  expected  that  upon  the  passing  of  the 
bill  by  the  Diet  the  means  of  obtaining  homes  will  become 
much  more  accessible  to  the  lower  middle  class  of  people  than 
heretofore." 

The  Slum  Improvement  Bill  purposes  general  impi'ovement 
of  the  slum  districts  and  also  stimulation  to  local  authorities 
toward  systematic  campaigns  for  social  settlement  work.  The 
operation  of  this  bill  will  cost  the  local  governments  some 
money  and  also  involves  subsidy  bj^  the  central  government, 
and  this  informant  proceeds: 

"There  are  particular  kinds  of  slums  in  all  large  cities  of  Japan 
where  'eta'  or  discriminated  class  of  people  live.  These  people 
are  segregated  and  detested  by  the  other  classes  of  Japanese, 
much  as  the  negroes  are  segregated  in  some  portions  of  the 
United  States.  The  reasons  for  the  exclusion  are  diverse,  but 
the  principal  one  is  the  historical  fact  that  'eta'  belonged  to  a 
profession  of  killing  animals  and  selling  their  flesh  and  hides 
at  the  time  when  Buddhism  came  in  some  1500  years  ago. 
Buddhism  condemns  killing  of  living  creatui'es  as  the  blackest 
of  sins.  Hence,  when  the  religion  was  embraced  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  people,  the  'eta'  were  held  as  an  abominable 
class.  This  traditional  prejudice  became  fixt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  clings  even  to  this  day. 

"Now  these  segregated  people  live  under  an  entirely  different 
standard  of  living  from  the  ordinary  Japanese,  and  constitute 
the  lowest  stratum  of  the  society.  It  is  the  improvement  of  this 
particular  class  of  people  and  their  conditions  of  living  that  the 
bill  is  especially  aimed  at.  It  provides  for  plans  for  improving 
streets  and  alleys  in  these  quarters,  improving  houses,  establish- 
ing better  system  of  sewerage  and  water  supply,  extending 
medical  aid,  promoting  morality  and  education,  and  for  general 
betterment  of  economic  status  of  the  people." 


MYSTERY   OF   ITALY'S   "REVOLUTIONS" 

A  CYCLONE  OF  BLOODSHED  is  sweeping  over  central 
and  southern  Italy,  the  Fascisti,  or  extreme  Nationalists, 
-  who  are  rabidly  anti-Bolshevik,  are  in  constant  conflict 
with  the  Socialists,  the  cry  of  "Long  Live  the  Revolution!" 
is  heard  in  the  land,  strikes  are  spreading,  and  pessimistic  press 
correspondents  in  Milan  and  other  cities  throw  out  somber 
hints  about  the  danger  of  a  general  Italian  upheaval.  But 
among  the  skeptical  such  prognostications  are  questioned 
because,  as  they  say,  the  story  of  Italy  in  revolution  is  one  that 
has  been  told  too  often  to  deserve  credit  now.  What  is  more 
the  British  and  European  press  are  citing  Italy  as  the  most 
progressive  and  constructive  of  European  countries  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  In  explanation  of  the  recurrent 
rioting  in  which  some  participants  are  killed  and  no  incon- 
siderable number  wounded,  a  British  authority  on  Italy,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Trevelyan,  explains  that  these  clashes  between  the 
extreme  nationalists  and  the  extreme  radicals  are  all  in  the 
day's  work  of  Italian  politics.  High  feeling  on  this  subject  or 
that  takes  the  form  of  a  street  row  or  an  attack  on  the  municipio 
to  haul  up  or  down  the  "Red"  flag  or  the  national  tricolor,  he 
writes  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ever  since  the  great  days  of  the  medieval  cities,  "the  politics 
of  the  piazza,"  that  is  to  say,  more  or  les^  violent  street  demon- 
strations, have  been  a  traditional  institution  congenial  to  the 
southern  temperament.     We  read  then: 

"It  is  native  custom,  and  will  always  have  a  place  alongside 
of  the  parliamentary  and  electoral  institutions  imported  in 
modern  times  from  beyond  the  Alps.  Foreigners  are  deceived 
who  think,  when  they  read  of  such  rows  as  lately  took  place  in 
Bologna  between  Socialists  and  Fascisti,  that  Italy  is  on  the  verge 
of  revolution,  or  in  a  state  of  double  teri'orism  like  Ireland.  On 
the  contrary,  Italy  is  probably  further  on  the  road  to  solving  the 
terrible  social  problems  of  the  day  than  any  other  great  country. 
Both  in  urban  and  in  agrarian  (juestions  the  possessing  classes 
already  begin  to  envisage  the  necessary  lines  of  democratic 
evolution  in  the  management  of  industry,  arid  the  workmen  and 
peasants  reject  the  delusions  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  long  story,  but  the  beginning  is  quite  as  hopeful 
in  Italy  as  anywhere  else.  In  these  matters,  as  in  foreign  poUcy, 
Signor  Giolitti  has  shown  imagination  and  moral  courage  curi- 
ously lacldng  in  most  countries  to-day." 

Another  element  of  stabiUty.  we  read,  is  "an  informal  but 
real  improvement"  in  the  relations  of  church  and  state.  The 
result  of  the  war,  says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  has  "dispelled  the  last 
UkeUhood  of  a  revision  of  the  Roman  question  in  favor  of  the 
Pope."  The  Catholics  are  increasingly  taking  their  place  "as 
citizens  of  the  new  Italy,"  and  the  Partita  Popolare,  the  popular 
party,  is  said  to  be  the  sign  and  symbol  of  this  change,  none  the 
less  because  it  has  "a  double  asp(>ct,  of  agrarian  socialism  in 
some  places  and  anti-SociaUsm  in  others."  But  the  serious 
prospect  for  Italy  lies  in  her  economic  condition,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
points  out,  and  explains: 

"The  exchange  at  over  100  lire  to  the  pound,  the  want  of  coal 
and  England's  failure  to  supply  it,  except  at  prohibitive  prices, 
are  very  seridus  facts.  The  ItaUans  think  that  the  English 
have  exploited  their  temporary  monopoly  of  coal  to  sell  it 
artificially  cheap  to  their  own  people,  while  recouping  them- 
selves by  selling  it  abroad  at  the  highest  possible  price  that  they 
could  screw  out  of  their  ally,  who  had  no  coal  of  her  own  and  has 
ruined  herself  in  the  common  caiise.  The  charge  is  true  in 
substance,  however  much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether 
any  other  country  would  have  acted  differently  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  as  to  the  degree  of  turpitude  to  be  ascribed  to  such 
purely  self-regarding  action.  The  blame,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  be  shared  between  the  British  Government  and  the  British 
people,  for  oiir  Government  certainly  did  it  in  order  to  prevent 
upheaval  at  home;  labor  has  not  helped  the  Government  to 
su])ply  coal  at  reasonable  prices  to  aid  the  recovery  either  of 
Italy  in  particular  or  of  Europe  in  general.  Meanwhile  the  Ital- 
ians are  preparing  to  help  themselves.  Their  mechanical  genius 
and  their  'white  coal,'  as  they  call  the  force  latent  in  the  Alpine 
streams,  will  before  long  electrify  their  whole  railway  system." 
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111  ayrt't'intiil  with  othor  pooplc.  Mr.  Trovi>lyaii  }j:ot>s  on  to 
su\ ,  tlu'  Italiaus  think  tliat  th»>  British  havo  seized  on  the  iiinsl 
valuable  German  eoKinies  and  Turkish  provinces,  thai  the.v  dt- 
inand  a  hirjre  share  of  the  Oernian  indemnity  altho  they  are  miK-h 
rieher  than  their  alhes  and  far  It>ss  impoverisheil  by  the  war,  and 
that  th«>y  have  refused  seh"-det(>rmination  to  Irehmd  while  ehimor- 
ing  about  it  iu  Daimatia.  lie  does  not  preleiul  to  disouss  "how 
far  these  charges  are  true,  liow  far  mistaken,"  but — 

'It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
that  is-how  we  appear  just  now  to  manj'  of  our  friends 
in  Eurtjpe.  Many  of  them  fear  that  we  are  ceasing 
to  be  a  liberal  and  becoming  an  imperialist  Power, 
and  our  enemies  are  sedulously  fostering  that  no- 
tion. We  are  in  danger  of  finding  ourselves  in  Ger- 
many's old  place  iu  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
That  the  judgment  woidd  be  unjust  does  not  render 
the  danger  nugatory.  And  yet  I  believe  that  w^e 
have  even  now  got  better  friends  in  Italy  than  in 
any  other  European  covmtry,  and  if  we  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  cultivate  them  all  may  yet  be  well.  Our 
moral  capital  is  great;  only  w'e  are  living  on  it  at  a 
great  pace  just  now." 

The  policy  of  common  sense  in  dealing  with  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "fitfully 
pursues  in  spite  of  much  French  and  some  English 
resistance,"  this  informant  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  poUcy 
consistently  followed  by  Italians  of  all  classes  and 
parties,  and  he  proceeds: 


BREAKING    UP   BOLSHEVISM  IN   NORWAY 

BOLSHEVISM'S  HOLD  ON  NORWAY  as  maintained 
l>\  tlie  (^ommunist  faction  of  the  Norwegian  Labor 
part\-  has  consistently  been  resented  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Norwegian  workcn-s,  press  dispatches  state,  and  the 
split  on  the  question  of  adherence  to  the  Third  Internationale, 


THE    BEWILDERED    ITALIAN    SOCIALIST. 

Chorus  of  Rival  Leaders — "Come  with  me!     I  stand  for  the  only  true  socialism." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


"The  fall  of  Germany  and  the  disappearance  of  Austria 
have  removed  the  danger  of  Italy  becoming  vassal  to  the 
Teuton;  that  threat  to  her  civiUzation,  against  which  she  took 
up  arms  in  May,  1915,  is  now  no  more.  But  England  has 
failed,  or  rather  has  not  seriously  attempted,  to  replace  Ger- 
m.any  as  Italy's  customer  and  banker.  The  Italians  do  not 
like  the  Germans,  and  have  shown  once  for  all  that  they  will 
never  submit  to  them.  But  they  know  that  they  have  to  live 
in  the  same  world  with  them  and  resume  relations  on  equal 
terms. 

"As  to  Russia,  the  ItaUan  Ministerial  policy  and  the  Italian 
labor  policy  have  neither  of  them  diverged  from  the  common-sense 
view  that  Bolshevism  is  bad,  but  that  it  is  folly  to  try  to  put 
it  dow^n  in  Russia  by  foreign  arms  and  foreign  intrigues." 


'■'WARE    COMMUNISM!  " 
The  beacon  of  international  socialism  warns  the  nations  to  shun  the 
rocks  of  Communism.  ^Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


long  deemed  unavoidable,  came  at  a  national  congress  at  Chris- 
tiania  on  January  26.  Then  the  moderate  group  of  the  Socialist 
party  agreed  by  a  vote  of  168  to  5  to  sever  all  connections  with 
Moscow  and  the  Bolshevik  group  and  to  form  their  own  party, 
the  Social-Democratic  Labor  party,  and  because  these  anti- 
Bolsheviki  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Labor  party,  their  action 
is  estimated  by  many  Norwegian  papers  as  of  far-reaching 
importance.  Nor  is  the  fact  overlooked  that  difficulties  lie  in 
wait  for  the  new  organization,  as  the  Christiania  Morgenhladet 
remarks : 

"The  new  party  should  expect  hardships  and  difficulties. 
When  its  leaders,  nevertheless,  have  the  confidence  to  start  at 
this  hour — after  having  lost  many  better  chances  for  a  good  start 
— it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  forced  to  do  so;  for  if  they 
do  not  leave  the  old  party  of  their  own  accord,  they  will  be 
driven  out.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  may  comfort  them- 
selves by  the  assurance  that  their  hour  wall  arrive,  when,  the 
Russian  fury  has  evaporated  and  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Bolshevik  group  and  their  adherents  are  helplessly  at  a  dead 
set." 

The  most  prominent  Socialist  leaders  and  many  of  the  ablest 
trades-union  men,  as  well  as  two- thirds  of  the  Labor  members  of 
the  Storthing  (Parliament),  are  on  the  roll  of  the  new  Social- 
Democratic  Labor  party.  The  president  of  the  Storthing,  Mr. 
A.  Buen,  is  its  most  distinguished  member,  and  in  the  Christiania 
Stavanger  Aftenblad  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  old  Nor- 
wegian Laborites  have  "left  the  Social-Democratic  guiding- 
lines,  overruled  the  principle  of  democracy,  and  accepted  dicta- 
torship." The  new  party  was  formed  "in  order  to  prevent  the 
Labor  movement  from  drifting  into  reaction,"  for  the  "trans- 
planting of  the  Moscow  principles  into  Norwegian  soil  must 
lead  to  reaction."  Mr.  Buen  predicts  a  sharp  struggle  between 
the  two  Labor  organizations,  and  can  see  no  cooperation  between 
them  at  Parliamentary  elections  because  Moscow  principles  "ab- 
solutely prohibit  such  cooperation."  Several  Norwegian  news- 
papers beheve  the  formation  of  a  new  party  will  have  a  ruin- 
ous effect  on  Bolshevism  in  Norway,  which  for  some  time  has 
swayed  organized  labor  despite  the  fact  that  it  represents  only  a 
minority,  while  The  Anglo-Norwegian  Trade  Journal  (London) 
is  quite  confident  that  "after  this  breakaway  of  the  bulk  of 
labor,  Bolshe\nsm  in  Norway  will  be  reduced  to  an  empty 
sound,  and  practically  destroyed  as  a  political  factor  in  future." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


SHOP   CONDITIONS   IN   EUROPE 


WORKING  CONDITIONS  in  the  workshops  of  Europe 
are  described  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York) 
by  E.  A.  Dixie,  who  has  recently  returned  from  that 
side  of  the  water.  Mr.  Dixie  says  that  he  writes  not  only  from 
his  own  observations,  but  from  the  testimony  of  other  engineers 
who  had  visited  shops  that  he  could  not  reach.  With  regard 
to  Belgium,  he  says  that  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  that  Germany  should  return  the  machine  tools 
which  she  had  looted  from  the  shops  of  the  Allies.  This  stipula- 
tion required  that  the  Germans  return  similar  tools,  but  did  not 
specify  that  they  should  return  exactly  the  same  ones.  In 
several  shops  in  Antwerp  and  in  others  throughout  Belgium  the 
Germans  returned  the  identical  tools  which  they  took  away. 
Some  of  them,  Mr.  DLxie  was  told,  had  been  used  during  their 
stay  in  Germany,  but  so  far  as  inquiry  could  elicit  they  had  been 
kept  in  good  running  order.     He  proceeds: 

"However,  the  return  of  the  tools  was  of  little  use.  The 
thousands  of  skilled  Belgian  prewar  mechanics  could  not  be 
returned.  Men  of  this  tyr^e  seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  their  places  are  a  discontented  lot  of  near-Bolsheviki  who 
would  rather  talk  than  work. 

"In  the  ship-building  centers  of  Germany  things  are  in  very 
bad  shape,  according  to  my  informant,  who  is  chief  designer  of 
machinery  in  one  of  the  largest  of  our  American  shipyards. 
Practically  all  the  ships  the  Germans  build  fall  in  one  way  or 
another  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  This  being  the  ease,  the 
men  have  little  interest  in  their  work  and  consequently  do  just 
as  little  as  they  possibly  cau. 

"One  visit  was  to  a  big  yard  in  the  north  of  Germany  where 
ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  the  men  have  alternately 
been  finishing  and  setting  on  fire  one  of  the  largest  ships  which 
has  so  far  been  built.  In  this  yard  the  work  is  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  a  sort  of  Soviet  of  100  men  selected  by  the 
workers.  The  managing  director  can  not  on  any  pretext  go  into 
the  yard.  He  attempted  to  do  so  recently  and  was  set  iipon 
and  nearly  killed  by  the  men.  He  could  not  attend  to  his  reg- 
ular duties  as  chief  t)f  such  a  plant,  as  all  his  time  was  taken  up 
by  endless  argument  and  powwows  with  the  heads  of  the  yard 
Soviet.     The  men.  he  said,  seem  to  have  gone  crazy. 

"In  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  England  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  adverse  conditions  is  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  America.  In  Germany  they  say  that  President 
Wilson  betrayed  them. 

"Goods  in  Germany  from  the  German  view-point  are  very 
dear;  from  the  American  view-point  with  the  exchange  as  it  is 
they  are  very  cheap.  There  are,  of  course,  no  large  stocks  of 
anything,  but  to  give  an  example  of  relative  pre-  and  post-war 
values  the  following  will  serve: 

"A  certain  small  tool  which  before  the  war  cost  15  marks  a 
dozen,  say  $3.50,  now  sells  for  60  marks  a  dozen.  At  the  time 
when  my  informant  bought  these  'goods  for  export  to  South 
America  the  mark  was  worth  just  one  cent.  So  while  from  the 
German  view-point  these  goods  cost  four  times  as  much  (for  one 
must  remember  that  in  Germany  a  mark  is  still  nominally 
accepted  as  a  mark),  from  the  American  point  of  view  they  cost 
about  one-sixth  of  what  they  did  before  the  war. 

"In  England  things  are  in  bad  shape.  With  the  connivance 
of  the  Government  the  trade-unions  are  riding  the  country  to 
death.  They  have  been  coddled  and  given  in  to  until  their 
executives  seem  to  believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  ask  for 
more  and  still  more.  For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
let  a  contract  at  a  fixt  price.  The  unions  have  placed  all  sorts 
of  restrictions  on  the  activities  of  their  members.  Two  examples 
will  serve  to  illustrate. 

"A  lathe  hand  had  a  certain  piece  to  attach  to  the  face-plate 
of  his  lathe.  After  taking  the  face-plate  off  the  spindle  and 
applying  the  piece  to  it,  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  drilling  two 
bolt-holes  in  the  face-plate  the  piece  could  be  easOy  and  securely 
attached.     There  was  an  idle  drill-press  near,  but  he  had  to  wait 


till  he  could  find  a  drill-press  hand  to  drill  the  holes  for  him ;  his 
union  rules  prohibited  him  from  drilling  them  himsel* 

"The  catch  on  my  wife's  handbag  was  out  of  order  and  I  was 
referred  to  a  near-by  machine-shop  to  have  it  repa/ired.  Before 
reaching  the  shop  I  decided  that  a  small  sheet-hriss  hook  pivoted 
on  one  side  and  embracing  both  parts  of  tVi(>  bag  frame  would 
make  a  satisfactory  repair. 

"I  explained  to  the  foreman  just  what  1  wanted  and  made  a 
sketch  so  that  he  would  thoroughly  understand.  To  my 
surprize  he  said  he  had  no  man  who  could  do  the  job. 

"'It's  a  simple  job  of  bending,  drilling,  and  filing;  any  one 
of  those  bench  hands  over  there  can  do  it  easily,'  said  I. 

"'I  do  not  mean  that  they  can  not  do  it,  but  that  they  will 
not;  they  are  not  allowed  by  their  union  to  do  such  a  job,'  he 
replied. 

"'That's  easily  remedied,'  said  I.  'If  you  will  hire  me  with 
the  use  of  a  vise  and  the  tools  I  will  do  the  job  myself.' 

"'I  can't  do  that  either,'  said  he.  'If  I  were  to  allow  you  to 
use  a  vise  or  tools  the  whole  bunch  would  walk  out.'  He  handed 
me  back  the  bag. 

"In  the  shops  they  have  a  personality  called  a  'shop  steward,* 
appointed  by  the  men  and  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor. 
He  is  a  sort  of  shop  inefficiency  man  whose  job  seems  to  be  to 
determine  how  little  a  man  shall  do  and  see  that  he  doesn't  do 
more. 

"A  case  in  point: 

"The  proprietor  of  a  shop  making  automobile  transmissions 
and  differentials  was  so  convinced  he  could  make  crank-shafts 
at  a  profit  that  he  ordered  two  high-priced  crank-shaft  grinding 
machines  from  the  United  States.  'The  guaranteed  production 
of  these  machines  was  a  crank-shaft  of  a  certain  type  every 
thirtj^  minutes.  The  first  crank-shaft  was  got  out  in  eight 
hours;  likewise  the  second.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  then 
sent  to  the  London  agents  of  the  company,  requesting  them 
to  send  a  demonstrator  to  instruct  his  men." 

After  there  had  been  a  threat  to  strike,  the  demonstrator  sug- 
gested that  he  go  away  but  return  in  the  evening  with  the  night 
shift,  who  would  not  know  him.  He  returned  in  the  evening, 
finished  the  first  shaft  in  less  than  the  specified  time  and  the  whole 
six  in  an  average  time  of  twenty-four  minutes  each.  Just  as  he 
was  taking  the  last  shaft  out  of  the  machine  one  of  the  men 
came  ever  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  he  was  turning  out 
too  much  work.  The  demonstration  was  of  no  avail  in  increasing 
production,  and  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to  sell  the  machines 
as  second-hand.     Mr.  Dixie  continues: 

"One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  union  domination  is  the 
adverse  attitude  of  the  older  and  more  skilled  mechanics  toward 
it.  On  the  trains,  on  steamers,  and  other  places  outside  the 
shops  and  out  of  hearing  of  shop  stewards  and  other  union  mem- 
bers I  conversed  with  many  imion  men.  Without  a  single 
exception  the  older  men  were  opposed  to  the  union  policy  of 
restricting  oiitput  and  standardizing  wages  and  over  75  per 
cent,  were  in  favor  of  some  form  of  piecework,  which  is  abso- 
lutely banned  by  the  British  trade-unions. 

"Conditions  such  as  these  have  naturalh'  in\-ited  the  an- 
tagonism of  those  outside  the  unions.  The  average  Briton  is 
somewhat  slow  to  anger,  but  when  thoroughly  aroused  it  does 
not  usually  pay  to  rag  him  further. 

"One  of  two  things  is  sure  to  be  the  outcome  of  this  strife: 
If  the  iinions  succeed  the  nation  will  be  ridden  to  death  and 
she  will  lose  her  foreign  trade.  If  she  loses  that  she  is  done. 
However,  the  ather  alternative  is  what  is  most  likely  to  take 
place:  England  mU  eventually  'get  her  mad  up.'  When  she 
does  she  will  fall  iipon  the  unions  and  smite  them.  When  she 
does  this  mechanics  will  be  paid  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  work  and  not  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
union  to  which  they  belong;  England  will  then  regain  her  foreign 
trade  and  gradually  reestablish  her  credit  as  the  great  manu- 
facturing nation  she  has  been." 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Popular  Srieace  MoutlUy."  New  Vt>rk. 


THIS    PICTURE    LEADS   A    DOUBLE    LIFE. 


lu  ordinary  white  light  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  as  in  the  center:   in  a  red  light  it  is  the  horse  and  man  shown  at  the  left.     The  cut  at  the  right 

shows  how  the  two  i)iclurt's  aro  laid  on  one  canvas. 


TWO   PAINTINGS   IN   ONE 

THE  TWO  PICTURES  reproduced  herewith— the  por- 
trait of  a  lady  aud  that  of  a  man  and  a  horse — are  painted 
on  the  same  side  of  the  same  canvas.  In  an  ordinary 
light  the  portrait  of  the  lady  appears;  but  the  instant  a  red 
light  is  thrown  on  the  canvas,  or  it  is  seen  through  a  red  filter, 
it  becomes  in  a  flash  the  picture  of  the  man  and  horse.  How 
can  the  changes  in  illumination  so  completelj'  alter  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paints  used  in  the  two  pictures?  Says  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
Browne,  A^Titing  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York) : 

"The  answer  lies  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  pigments 
and  their  differing  powers  of  reflecting  light.  These  differences 
have  long  lieen  known  in  a  general  way  to  scientists  and  have 
heretofore  been  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  nuisance  and  a  factor 
to  be  discoiinted  in  their  experiments  with  light  rays  and  color. 
Now.  however,  C^harles  Bit  linger,  a  scientist  who  is  primarily 
an  artist,  has  hit  upon  the  idea  of  utilizing  these  differences, 
increasing  them  where  possible,  and  making  them  .serve  his 
purpose.  During  the  war  ]Mr.  Tiittinger  served  in  the  depart- 
ment of  camouflage  of  the  I'nited  States  Navy,  conducting  ex- 
periments in  the  reflection  and  transmission  of  light-waves. 
By  means  of  the  spectro-i)hot<)meter.  he  established  the  reflective 
powers  of  a  num})er  of  i)igments  and  dyes  that  had  invisible 
spectral  differences,  and,  with  a  palet  set  with  paints  similar 
in  color  wheti  seen  in  a  white  light,  Init  contrasting  sharply 
in  degrees  of  light  and  dark  when  seen  under  a  red  light,  j)ainted 
his  twofold  pictures,  using  round  brushes  for  one  series  of  paints 
and  triangular  ones  for  the  other,  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  work. 
For  instance,  he  might  have  on  his  palet  two  greens  that 
appeared  identical  in  an  ordinary  light  but  that  reflected  a 
red  light  so  differently  as  to  make  one  look  much  darker  than  the 
other  in  that  illumination.  Therefore,  a  picture  of  a  tree  whose 
leaves  were  painted  with  both  greens  would,  in  an  ordinary 
light,  have  luxuriant  summer  foliage,  wher(>as  in  the  red  light  it 
would  change  to  the  bare  boughs  of  winter.  The  stage,  with  its 
demands  for  instantaneous  and  mystifying  transformations, 
furnishes  a  very  fertile  field  for  this  new  art.  In  Mr.  Bittinger's 
New  York  studio  is  a  miniature  stage  set  \\nth  a  scene  on  the 
RiAdera,  which  immediately  changes  to  Madison  Square  in 
winter  when  the  red  light  is  switched  on.  Costumes,  too,  can 
be  handled  in  endless  effective  ways  by  applying  the  principle  to 
the  dyes  used  and  to  the  patterns  in  which  the  colors  are  put 
on.  A  chorus  might  come  dancing  on  in  dresses  with  horizontal 
stripes.  The  light  changes — and  instantly  the  stripes  are 
vertical;  and  so  on  in  infinite  variety.  Advertising,  also,  with 
its  many  needs  for  'before  and  after  using,'  or  similar  illustra- 
tions, is  a  sphere  in  which  some  striking  results  can  be  obtained; 
and  there  are  even  possibilities  of  house  decoration — a  frieze 
that  would  appear  of  one  color  and  pattern  by  daylight  and  of 
an  entirely  different  design  by  artificial  light.     IVIr.   Bittinger 


has  painted  an  airplane  wing  with  the  German  cross  upon  it, 
which  when  viewed  by  our  army  through  binoculars  equipped 
with  a  red  filter,  discloses  itself  to  be,  not  the  German  cross, 
but  the  red,  white,  and  blue  of  the  Allies.  Thus  an  airplane 
could  fly  unscathed  over  the  German  lines  and  return  home 
again  without  being  fired  upon.  This  was  only  one  of  the  idt^as 
that  Mr,  Bittinger  had  in  mind  when  the  armistice  put  an 
end  to  the  need  of  such  devices,  but  they  serve  to  show  how 
extensive  and  really  valuable  are  the  possibilities  of  the  remark- 
able invention." 

THE  INCREASE  OF  SMALLPOX 

FIGURES  PRESENTED  by  The  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  (New  York)  in- 
dicate that  in  a  group  of  States  smallpox  increased  nearly 
100  per  cent,  from  1919  to  1920.  It  ascribes  this  to  neglect  of 
vaccination.     We  read: 

"Our  warning  early  in  1920  that  smallpox  was  likely  to  be- 
come epidemic  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  becaus<'  of  the  increasing  laxity  in  tin- 
practise  of  vaccination,  has  been  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The 
number  of  smallpox  cases  in  a  group  of  fifteen  States  nearly 
doubled  in  1920.  The  following  table  gives  the  smallpox  data 
available  at  the  present  time: 


Statk 

1920 

1919 

1918 

• 

1917 

1916 

California                            ... 

4,503 
2,878 
6,617 
6,775 
3,900 

1.992 
1,714 
3,971 
3.620 
2,l;30 
1,120 
212 

32 
2,885 
2,280 
2.511 
2,861 

66 
1.880 
3.924 
2,381 
198 
....t 
4,372 
2.214 

1,069 

1,680 

3,842 

5. .582 

7.1M) 

950 

219 

27 

4,417 

2,2.52 

3.601 

3,90() 

65 

899 

10.227 

493 

612 

4,338 

1,676 

l,26(i 

329 

323 

4.996 

4,. 593 

2.623 

835 

98 

65 

2,929 

2,718 

1  ,.5;J0 

....f 

6 

....t 

5,243 

122 

380 

1 .350 

390 

413 

234 

Colorado 

103 

Illinois 

.  .  .    t 

Indiana 

1.1.58 
2.085 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Alinnpsota 

1,.5.58 

176 

29 

4.848 
5  447 

819 

69 

32 

1  .:i65 

1.27(» 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

4.148 
4.135 

181 
2.961 
7.228 
2.828* 

215 
1..547 
5.997 
2.619 

1,401 

.  .  .  .t 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

9 

t 

Ohio                  .    .             . 

1.921 

Oregon 

Penns.vlvania 

Texas 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

119 
97 

.  .  .  .t 
637 

t 

*  L  p  to  November  30  only. 
t  No  data  available. 


"These  figures  are  quoted  to  show  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  the  disease  since  the  antivaccinationists  began  to  intensify 
their  campaign.  If  they  continue  to  be  equally  acti\e  in  the 
future  in  other  ai'eas.  the  record  of  the  States  we  have  just  quoted 
may  be  equaled  in  the  others. 

"Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  startling  increase  in  small- 
pox incidence  in  recent  years.     Health  officials  and  the  press 
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should  acquaint  their  comiuunities  with  the  facts  in  order  that  a 
\agorous  effort  may  be  made  to  combat  the  smallpox  menace. 
The  country  can  be  saved  from  a  worse  record  only  by  the  con- 
certed effort  of  health  and  educational  agencies  to  enlist  the 
support  of  citizens  for  a  program  of  universal  vaccination." 


THE   LAUNDRY   FOUND   NOT   GUILTY 


THE  EXPERIMENTS  to  find  the  causes  of  the  wear 
of  textile  fabrics  that  have  been  carried  on  at  Mellon 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Laundry- 
owners'  National  Association,  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  and  some  of  the  results  have  been  reported.  The 
tests  have  now  been  going  on  for  six  years,  and  have  borne 
fruit  in  a  book  on  "The  Conservation  of  Textiles,"  by  H.  G. 
Ellege  and  Alice  L.  Wakefield, 
who  have  been  conducting 
them.  The  general  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  wear 
that  ultimately  destroys  our 
garments  takes  place  during 
the  operations  of  washing  and 
ironing.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  book  is  particularly  di- 
rected to  educate  the  laundry- 
worker  to  avoid  all  avoidable 
causes  of  extra  wear.  Our  quo- 
tations below  are  from  a  review 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 
Says  this  paper: 

"When  milady's  linen  or 
cotton,  any  one  of  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  textiles, 
is  returned  from  the  laundry 
somewhat  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  long   and   loud   are  the 

words  of  lament  and  anger.  Milady  blames  the  laundrj'man, 
heaps  the  responsibility  upon  his  luckless  shoulders  without  stint. 
But  is  the  laundryman  always  to  blame?  Sometimes,  yes — more 
often,  no.  And  if  laundry-oivners  pay  heed  to  those  delegated 
to  advise  them  in  the  care  of  textiles,  less  and  less  will  the  fault 
be  theirs  of  ruined  table-cloths,  battered  curtains,  etc.  The 
Laundry-owners'  National  Association  has  spent  a  huge  sum 
for  research  work  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  multiple 
fellowship  in  the  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  under  the  super- 
vision of  H.  G.  Ellege  and  Miss  Alice  L.  Wakefield,  who  have  just 
published  a  book  on  the  'Conservation  of  Textiles,'  announce- 
ment of  which  has  been  made  by  W.  A.  Hamor,  assistant 
director  of  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research.  The 
book  will  be  distributed  to  members  of  the  association,  3,000 
in  number.  The  work  represents  the  fruits  of  more  than  six 
years  of  study  and  research.  It  treats  of  practically  every  line 
of  care  of  cloth  and  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  easily  under- 
stood by  the  layman. 

"Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  faults  found  in  textiles  after 
laundering  can  be  traced  to  carelessness  in  the  laundry  itself, 
according  to  information  gathered  from  tests  made  all  over  the 
country.  Sunlight,  bad  material,  careless  usage — a  thousand 
and  one  other  things — are  responsible  for  torn  sheets,  ragged 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles.  Yet  the  laundryman  is 
always  the  one  criticized.  It  is  to  educate  the  latter  that  'Con- 
servation on  Textiles'  is  printed.  Especially  is  this  true  since 
it  has  become  the  custom  to  send  entire  washings  to  the  laundry. 
Not  long  ago,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  industry  had  little  more  to 
study  than  the  linen  collar  and  one  or  two  other  bits  of  clothing. 
Now  every  conceivable  kind  of  cloth  is  sent  to  the  power  laundry 
for  cleaning.  This  has  introduced  many  more  problems  into 
the  business. 

"Sources  of  danger  to  the  garment  come  often  from  the 
most  trivial  things,  launderers  have  found.  The  harmless-look- 
ing pin,  thrust  unconsciously  into  a  piece  of  clothing,  may 
make  only  a  small  hole  after  it  is  withdrawn,  but  the  threads 
are  weakened,  many  times  cut,  and  the  weight  of  the  cloth 
when  wet  may  be  sufficient  to  start  a  tear  which,  aggravated  by 
continual  washing,  will  in  time  ruin  the  garment.  Or  when  the 
master   of   the   house,    entertaining  guests,  jierhaps  men   with 
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whom  he  is  dealing  in  a  business  way,  picks  up  a  knife  and  out- 
lines his  pet  scheme  on  the  table-cloth  with  a  bit  of  artistic 
drawing,  he  is  paving  the  way  for  trouble  which  is  bound  to 
follow  when  the  cloth  is  returned  from  the  laundry.  Or  maybe 
the  house-vvnfe  cuts  bread  on  the  table  without  bothering  to  use  a 
board.     That,  too,  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  a  badly  torn  fabric. 

"Another  source  of  cuts  in  linen,  this  time  in  toilet  towels, 
is  razor-blades.  Many  men  who  shave  themselves  use  a  towel 
to  dry  their  razor-blades  on  after  the  operation  is  completed.  In 
spite  of  careful  manipulation  this  use  of  fabric  exposes  it  to  the 
danger  of  being  cut,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  cut  of  some 
degree  is  made.  Especially  is  this  a  care  to  hotels;  many  of 
them  have  begun  to  provide  special  cloths  for  this  purpose. 
Bed-springs,  too,  with  sharp  protrusions,  furnish  a  menace  to 
sheets;  clothes  chutes  not  as  smooth  of  finish  as  is  desirable; 
mice,  having,  as  they  do,  access  to  every  part  of  the  house — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  fabrics  may  receive 

the  damage  which  may  appear 
only  after  the  clothes  have  been 
returned  from  the  laundry. 
These  are  trouble-makers  quite 
as  often  as  are  defects  in  me- 
chanical work  in  the  laundry 
itself,  or  careless  handling  by 
employees. 

"The  research  bureau  is  like- 
wise urging  a  greater  care  in 
claim  adjustment  by  laundries, 
seeing  in  that  department  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the 
entire  plant.  The  customer  is 
not  always  right,  the  bureau 
contends,  pointing  out  that  to 
explain  to  a  claimant  why  he 
himself  was  in  error  is  to  secure 
better  relations  between  the 
two.  Careless  handling  of 
medicines  is  always  a  provoker 
of  trouble,  while  the  laundry 
from  the  offices  of  physicians 
and  dentists  and  hospitals  pre- 
sents a  difficult  problem. 

"Standardization  of  wash- 
room methods  is  a  handicap  to  successful  laundering,  the  authors 
point  out,  making  general  recommendations  quite  impossible. 
Tests  are  now  being  made  at  Mellon  Institute  to  eliminate  this. 
To  this  end  the  standardization  of  cloths  by  manufacturers  is  a 
most  necessary  adjunct,  permitting  the  laundryman  to  determine 
just  how  many  washings  a  certain  piece  can  withstand. 

"  ResponsibiUty  on  the  care  of  cloth  is  divided  among  three 
parties — the  manufacturer,  the  user,  and  the  launderer.  To 
obtain  the  harmonious  functioning  of  these  three  agencies  is  the 
endeavor  of  the  research  bureau.  To  do  this  retail  merchants 
are  already  being  organized  to  discriminate  in  their  choice  of 
textiles,  buyers  are  being  urged  to  use  more  care  in  the  purchase 
of  garments,  and  launderers  are  taking  the  steps  outlined." 


A  SLOT  SHOE-SHINER  —  A  coin-operated  shoe-polishing 
machine,  designed  by  Herbert  Oliver,  of  Baltimore,  to  take  the 
place  of  hand-labor,  is  described  in  a  daily  paper  of  that  city  as 
follows: 

"This  machine  is  the  only  shoe-polishing  machine  that  does 
the  entire  process  of  shining  a  shoe  without  the  aid  of  man.  All 
the  customer  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  nickel  into  a  slot,  push  down 
a  lever,  and  the  machine  does  the  work.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Oliver  and  his  associates  will  secure  a  building  in  Baltimore  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  machines.  It  is  anticipated  that  over 
$500,000  will  first  be  expended  for  the  necessary  equipment. 
For  over  seven  years  Mr.  Oliver  has  been  at  work  on  the  machines, 
two  of  which  are  now  in  the  office  of  the  company,  309  Maryland 
Trust  Building,  Calvert  and  Redwood  streets.  Owing  to  the 
war  the  inventor  was  forced  to  stop  work  on  them  and  only  com- 
pleted the  i  ivention  a  few  days  ago.  The  machine,  after  a 
coin  has  been  deposited  and  the  lever  pushed  down,  immedi- 
ately starts  action.  The  dust  from  the  shoes  is  first  removed 
by  a  set  of  brushes,  after  which  the  dauber  brushes  apply  the 
polish,  taking  it  automatically  from  the  boxes.  Having  finished 
this  operation,  the  dauber  brushes  go  out  of  action  and  the  polish- 
ing-brushes  continue  the  polishing  process  with  the  aid  of  the 
polishing  cloths;  polishing  every  part  of  the  shoe,  heel,  toe,  and 
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sides.  The  machine  polislu-s  hoili  sliofs  at  the  same  tiiiu'  I'oia 
nickel,  requiring  only  one  and  a  liaU"  minntes  for  the  entire 
operation.  " 
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SHIPPING    COAL    BY    WIRE 

NOT  THE  SOLID  COAL  ITSELF,  of  conrse.  bnt  the 
energy  i)ro(lnced  by  bnrning  it.  whieli.  after  all,  is  what 
we  want.  We  do  not  try  to  transport  actual  water 
from  our  waterfalls  when 
it  is  the  water-power 
that  we  are  after.  We 
generate  the  power  at 
the  fall,  turn  it  into  elec- 
tricity, and  transmit 
that  by  wire.  Why 
should  we  bother  to  ship 
coal  to  industrial  plants 
at  great  e-xpense  when 
we  might  similarly  turn 
its  stored  energj'  into 
electric  power  at  th(^ 
mine?  This  question  is 
being  asked  with  greater 
and  greater  insistence, 
and  it  has  begun  to  have 
a  practical  outcome. 
Recently'  a  central  sta- 
tion of  this  character 
began  service  at  Spring- 
dale,  Pa.,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, where  it  ser^'es 
near-by  mines  and  steel 
plants.  Robert  Ci . 
Skerrett,  writing  in 
The  Scientific  Americati 
(New  York),  says  that 
the  generation  of  power 
on  a  large  scale  at  the 
mine-mouth  is  one  of 
the  economic  strides 
forced  upon  \is  by  our 
participation  in  the 
world-war.  He  proceeds: 
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Ml   l.ii;i  apli  by  cuurtesy  of  Hubert  li.  bkcrrett. 

TO    CARRY    COAL-POWER    INSTEAD    OK    COAI 


The  transmission-towers  in  the  foreground  support  the  wires  that  carr.v  power  from 

the  power-house,  seen  throiigli  the  slieleton  frame-work,  which  gets  its  fuel  from  the 

roal-h/eaker  at  the  right,  wliich  is  located  over  the  mouth  of  a  coal-mine. 


"To  mine  90,fKMJ.(KK) 
tons  of  anthracite  in  a 
year  involves  the  con- 
sumption in  isolated 
steam     plants     at     the 

mines  of  quite  {♦,(XK).(XJ()  tons  of  coal,  while  if  the  needed  power 
were  generated  for  this  service  at  a  great  central  plant  only 
1,000.000  tons  of  fuel  would  be  required.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  be  possible  by  such  a  procedure  to  effect  a  saving  of  sub- 
stantially 83  per  cent.!  With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  Springdale 
station,  which  is  intended  to  furnish  electricity  to  a  considerable 
number  of  mines  and  to  steel-mills  and  steel-furnaces  lying 
within  its  zone  of  distribution. 

"The  Springdale  power-station  is  the  outcome  of  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Government  and  the  power  company 
in  the  latter  part  of  1918.  The  scheme  broadly  was  to  aid  the 
Pittsbtirgh  district  in  manufacturing  the  basic  mateiials  for 
munitions,  ships,  etc..  and  to  stimulate  the  output  of  coal  for  use 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  While  the  rearing  of  the 
structure  and  its  equipping  were  eifeeted  too  late  to  serve  these 
ends  during  the  period  of  strife,  the  station  will,  nevertheless, 
be  a  source  of  industrial  strength  for  years  to  come. 

"The  successful  operation  of  a  great  central  station  within 
easy  reach  of  coal  is  not  sohed  merely  by  placing  such  a  plant 
in  the  heart  of  a  coal-field  and  ne.xt  door  to  a  mine-mouth.  It 
is  equally  indispensable  that  there  be  immediately  available  an 
ample  supply  of  water  for  condensing  purposes,  so  that  the 
hot  water  obtained  by  condensing  exhaust  steam  can  be  led 


back  to  the  boiler  feed,  Ihus  lessening  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be 
burned  to  bring  that  water  up  again  to  the  boiling-point.  The 
l>igger  the  st(>ain  plant  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  needed 
for  this  ser\  ice.  Aecordinglx ,  the  S])ring(lale  power-hou.se 
was  placed  riglil  on  the  Allegheny  I{iv(>r.  from  wliieh  the  filtering 
system  draws  a  million  gallons  daily." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  station  is  its 
source  of  fuel  and  the  manner  in  wliich  the  coal  travels  from 
underground.     The   bed   of  coal   extends   under   the  river,   the 

operating  tunnels  pass- 
ing from  shore  to  shore 
at  a  depth  of  flO  feet. 
Just  to  the  north  of  the 
power-house  is  the  shaft, 
with  its  tipple,  which 
crushes  and  as.sorts  the 
coal  and  sends  it  on  belt- 
conveyers  to  the  sta- 
tion bunkers  or  to  the 
storage-yard.  Convey- 
ers, crushers,  screens, 
elevators,  etc.,  are  func- 
tioned electrically.  We 
read  further: 

"The  vein  of  coal, 
which  will  probably 
suffice  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  plant  for  half  a 
century,  has  a  general 
vertical  thickness  of  7}^ 
feet.  When  the  coal  in 
the  line*  of  the  timnels 
has  been  removed,  as 
th(>  miners  progress  from 
west  to  east,  the  seam 
will  th(^n  he  followed 
throughout  the  property 
situated  on  the  far  shore, 
and  the  tunnels  will 
thereaf  t  er  serve  as  tran  s- 
portational  channels 
through  whicli  the  mine- 
cars  will  travel  to  and 
from  the  hoist-shaft  con- 
necl-ed  with  the  tipple. 
"It  will  probably  be 
wondered  why  the  cen- 
tral station  was  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  riwr 
while  the  coal-field  lies, 
in  the  main,  beneath 
the  opposite  shore.  This 
is  easily  explained.  The 
site  chosen  for  the  structure  was  one  of  the  few  remaining 
good-sized  tracts  of  land  on  the  Allegheny  Ili\<'r  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  embraces  an  area  of  eighty-odd 
acres  overljing  a  rock  formation  and  well  above  the  sweep  of 
the  normal  water-level.  As  will  be  seen,  in  digging  the  tunnels 
the  ])ower  company  is  incidtjntally  obtaining  fuel;  and  geological 
conditions,  as  already  explained,  render  the  superposed  stream 
a  negligible  menace.  At  the  same  time,  the  nearness  of  the  coal- 
field virtually  eliminates  freight  costs. 

"The  successful  running  of  a  commercial  power  plant  of  this 
kind  is  contingent  upon  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  coal  at  a 
fairly  sta>)le  cost.  As  may  be  realized,  Springdale  lies  within 
the  great  coal-producing  area  of  the  western  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  in  that  region  there  are  hundreds  of  mines  re- 
quiring i)urcliasable  ])ower  service.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of 
this  demand  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  group  of 
something  like  thirty-five  mines  has  a  monthly  consumption  of 
2,800,000  kilowatt-hours! 

"  In  the  tributary  Pittsliurgh  district  there  are  steel  plants 
that  use  large  lilocks  'of  electrical  energy,  and  these  patrons, 
with  their  divers  needs,  can  l)e  supplied  from  this  great  sta- 
tion without  the  movement  of  a  single  ton  of  coal  upon  the 
railroads  in  the  vicinity — at  least  so  far  as  furnishing  power  for 
operative  machinery." 
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WHAT   PORRIDGE   HAD   JOHN   KEATS? 


?9 


THE  DOLLAR  SIGX  is  so  oonstantly  attached  to  every- 
thing that  is  supposed  to  have  anj-  real  value  in  the 
world  of  art  that  collecting  such  things  is  looked  upon 
as  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  the  millionaire  only.  To  show  that 
knowledge,  time,  and  patience,  with  only  a  small  money  outlay. 


KEATS,       THE  NAME   WRIT  IN    WATER," 

But    ■'  to-day   the    place   of  Keats  in  poetry  is    difficult    to    trace, 
because  he  is  everywhere." 


can  enable  one  to  make  a  collection  of  things  that  adds  to  real 
culture  has  been  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Holman,  of  Boston. 
The  subject  of  his  accumulation  is  John  Keats,  and  the  centenary 
of  Keats's  death  in  Rome — February  23 — is  a  fitting  time  to 
make  his  efforts  known.  "'The  HoLman  collection  is  not  a 
collection  of  originals  or  of  distinguished  and  expensive  items," 
says  Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
in  recognition  of  the  current  exhibition  of  the  Keats  collection 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  "It  is  merely  a  collection  of 
illustratiA^e  material,  and  it  mu.st  be  owned  that  at  times  it  is 
singularly  trifling."  ?^or  all  that,  it  recently  caused  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Keats  at  Oberlin.  Ohio,  where  the  collection  was 
shown  just  before  it  was  installed  in  the  Boston  Libi-ary. 
"Directly  foUowng  this  exhibition  at  Oberlin,"  we  are  told. 
"everj-  available  edition  of  Keats's  poems  was  drawn  from  ihe 
library,  and  there  was  a  waiting-list  of  o\'er  forty  names  on  file 
for  Colvin's  life  of  the  poet."     Mr.  Chamberlain  slyly  "wonders 


if  at  the  same  time  the  students  and  townspeople  were  grasping 
as  eagerly  for  the  works  of  Edgar  L.  Masters  and  Miss  Amy 
Lowell."  It  seems  to  answer  every  question  about  the  poet 
except  Browning's  inquiry  about  his  porridge!  The  motto  of 
the  collector,  we  are  informed,  is  Vive  la  bagatelle: 

"]Mr.  Holman  rummaged  about  and  found  prints  to  illustrate 
about  everj'  spot  that  Keats  ever  visited  or  referred  to  in  his 
poetry  or  his  correspondence.  He  has  even  a  portrait  of  R.  He 
Home,  who  as  a  boy  hit  Keats  with  a  snowball  when  he  sat  once 
in  Dr.  Hammond's  gig,  holding  his  master's  horse. 

"Of  everj'  friend  and  enemy  that  Keats  ever  had  there  is  a 
print.  We  may  follow  him  all  the  way  on  his  journey  to  see 
Wordsworth  at  Rydal  Mount.  Keats  liked  to  go  to  the  theater, 
and  here  is  a  contemporaneous  print  of  everj'  theater  he  went  to 
and  here  are  the  playbills.  Keats  had  a  curious  taste  for  prize- 
fights, and  here  is  a  print  of  the  famous  'mill'  between  Randall 
and  Turner  of  December  5,  1S18.  Keats  attended  Hazlitt's 
lectures  at  the  Surrey  Institution — out  pops  a  print  of  Rowland- 
son's  inimitably  humorous  picture  of  the  Surrey  Institution 
lecturer  holding  forth  to  a  frowsj'  audience. 

"The  collector's  zeal  in  following  Keats  throughout  his 
wanderings  took  him  even  to  the  inn  at  Burford  Bridge,  near 
Dorking,  Surrey,  where  the  poet  once  agreeably  sojourned 
when  he  was  ill,  and  whence  'Endymion'  was  dated.  The 
circimistance  gives  us  a  charming  picture  of  an  English  country 
hostelrj-  which  is  externally,  at  any  rate,  highly  attractive,  and 
shows  that  Keats  had  an  eye  for  rustic  beauty.  Unchanging 
England!  The  inn  still  beckons  to  the  passing  motorist  as  it 
did  to  the  coaeh-and-four,  or  the  footsore  pedestrian,  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

"Here  is  an  instance  of  the  faithfulness,  the  minuteness  of 
Mr.  Holman's  research.  Keats  wrote  in  a  letter  that  he  had 
been  to  see  an  exhibition  of  famous  prints,  and  in  the  letter  he 
saj-s:  'There  is  James  I.,  whose  appearance  would  disgrace  a 
society  for  the  suppression  of  horrors,  so  very  squalid  and 
subdued  to  nothing  he  looks.'  ^Ir.  Holman  gets  this  print — 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  James  I.  looks  it.  To  obtain  and 
verify  this  print  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  correspondence, 
and  patience  on  Mr.  Holman's  part.  A  picture  of  Armitage 
Brown,  with  whom  Keats  lived  for  some  time,  had  to  be  ob- 
tained with  infinite  patience  from  New  Zealand — but  Mr.  Hol- 
man has  it. 

"This  ingenuity,  activity,  and  tirelessness  in  the  search  for 
hundreds  of  objects,  prints,  copies  of  letters,  books  (not  only 
Keats's  but  of  his  friends  and  of  his  time),  magazine  articles  on 
Keats,  verses  about  him,  notes  on  all  his  places  of  sojourn  and  his 
friends — is  the  element  that  has  made  the  Holman  collection 
valuable,  and  not  the  expenditure  of  money.  The  research 
involved  has  enabled  Mr.  Holman  to  draw  up  a  journal  (his 
own)  of  Keats's  whole  life,  day  by  day,  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave;  it  has  enabled  him  to  check  up  countless  en-ors  by  Keats's 
biographers.  As  an  example,  Mr.  Holman  has  made  a  hundred 
corrections  (some  very  minor)  in  the  latest  and  best  biography 
of  Keats — Sir  Sidney  Colvin's,  which  is  in  itself  a  most  admirable 
book,  fulfilling  \-irtually  every  demand  that  could  be  made  of  a 
literary  biography,  but  which  contained  many  unimportant 
errors  simply  because  no  one  before  Mr.  Holman  had  taken  the 
time  and  been  at  the  pains  to  verify  everj'  minute  point  in  con- 
nection with  his  life  by  original  and  enterprising  research. 

"The  poetry,  and  the  personal  story,  of  John  Keats  might 
inspire  any  man  or  woman  to  make  a  collection  of  things  con- 
nected with  him — to  live  the  life  of  him,  as  it  w-ere,  in  notes, 
pictures,  articles,  letters,  and  other  material  about  the  things  he 
did  and  the  places  he  Aasited.  When  one  has  written  Keats's 
diary  (which  he  never  wTote  himself)  for  his  whole  life,  verifying 
ev'ery  proceeding  and  every  date,  checking  up  the  people  he 
saw  and  tracing  out  by  inquiry  \nsits  and  meetings  that  are 
nowhere  recorded  in  his  books,  one  must  feel  as  if  in  some  sense 
(me  had  been  Keats  himself.  One  is  more  than  in  Keats's 
shoes — one   has   been   in   his   mind   and   thoughts.     One  finds 
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out  even  the  things  that  are  not  altogether  nict^ — that  this 
ethereal  poet,  this  gentle  British  Hyperion,  took  pleasure  in 
witnessing  a  bear-baiting  and  in  studying,  ai)i>arently  in  coliI 
blood,  the  aetions  of  tlu'  bear  under  tonnent  by  the  dogs.  We 
have  already  noted  Keats's  fondness  for  prize-tights.  The 
author  of  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  oceasionally  indulged,  in 
private  letters  and  speeeh,  in  indelieaeies  of  utterance.  The 
seamy  side  of  him,  no  doubt ;  the  sipper  of  the  honey  of  llymettus 
must  have  that  in  order  to  be  human.  But  that  his  rehnement 
was  nevertheless  of  the  most  e.xquisite,  the  whole  story  of  his 
life  and  as.sociations,  and  particularly  his  e.xquisite  output,  most 
abundantly  prove." 

It  is  not  alone  Keats,  of  course,  that   would  repay  such  an 

intensive  study.     Whoever   the 

man,  poet,  artist,  actor,  scien- 
tist, politician,  or  warrior  whose 
career  has  appealed  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  imagination,  IMr. 
Hohnan's  collection  stands  as  an 
e.xample  for  illustrative^ingather- 
ing.  Mr.  Holman,  of  course,  is 
a  specialist  in  Keats;  the  world 
at  large  does  not  trouble  itself 
much  with  his  actual  name  and 
fame,  yet  it  acknowledges  his 
influence  in  a  multitude  of  un- 
conscious ways  perhaps.  The 
New  York  World  shows  how: 

"The  extent  to  which  a  man 
or  his  work  is  known  on  the 
street  is  not  always  a  gage  of 
his  influence  on  the  course  of 
civilization.  John  Keats,  always 
a  comparatively  obscure  literary 
figiire,  remains  obscure  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
death,  yet  among  all  the  poets 
of  a  generation  prolific  in  great 
names  he  is  most  potent  and 
alive  in  contemporary  letters. 
Since  1821  many  a  reputation 
has  flamed  up  and  fallen  to  ashes, 
many  lines  of  verse  have  run 
over  the  mill-wheel,  novelists  by 
the  score  have  w^axed  and  waned. 
Keats  meanwhile  has  been  read 

by  a  steadily  increasing  few%  especially  by  all  those  w^ho  had, 
or  have,  literary  ambitions.  He  affected  profoundly  such  more 
popular  men  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  Lowell,  and 
Lanier.  EngUsh  verse  from  1890  to  1900  Avas  saturated  with 
his  style  and  methods. 

"To-day  the  place  of  Keats  in  poetry  is  difficult  to  trace 
because  he  is  everywhere.  In  this  decade's  poetry  there  are  but 
two  schools,  the  modernists  on  one  hand  and  the  followers  of 
Keats  on  the  other.  For  a  poet  who  lived  only  twenty-five  years 
and  produced  only  one  volume  of  importance,  John  Keats  has 
cut  a  wide  swath  in  his  century. 

"His  work  deserves  it.  It  contains  to  the  square  printed 
foot  more  purple  patches  than  that  of  any  other  English  bard. 
Yet  it  is  read  little  in  the  original.  The  public  gets  him  in 
imitations,  watered  dow^n  and  thinned  out.  Evidently  it  prefers 
him  that  w^ay." 

"Keats  is  the  beloved  both  of  the  adept  and  amateur  of 
poesy,"  affirms  the  New  York  Herald,  in  at  least  partial  dis- 
agreement.    "He  is  not  only  the  poets'  poet,  but  also — 

"The  women's  poet,  and  the  poet  of  men  who  love  sublimity 
interpreted  in  music  and  light.  'Oh,  weep  for  Adonais — he  is 
dead,'  wailed  Shelley  with  poignant  iteration.  But  w^ho  will 
weep  for  him  to-day?  His  figure  after  a  hundred  years  stands 
not  for  failure  or  insufficiency  or  as  a  symbol  of  despair.  The 
name  of  John  Keats  expresses  above  all  things  the  triumph 
of  genius  over  mortality  and  of  beauty  over  the  dissolution  of 
the  grave.  Far  truer  are  the  words  of  joy  and  hope  that  well 
up  and  drown  the  strains  of  lamentation: 

"  The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 


T' 


NEW   YORK   "SIDE-SHOWS" 

lilK  A(^TIV1TY  OF  THE  "LITTLE  THEATERS" 
abounding  all  over  this  country  impresses  Mr.  William 
Archer  as  "the  most  healthy  and  encouraging  feature 
in  tlie  dramatic  life  of  the  moment."  Mr.  Archer  is  an  expert 
observer,  having  been  dramatic  critic  for  nuiny  years  in  London, 
and  now  figures  as  the  successful  author  of  the  popular  melo- 
drama "The  Green  Goddess,"  in  which  Mr.  George  Arliss  is 
appearing  at  the  Booth  Theater.  The  conviction  is  forced  by 
the  facts,  for  Mr.  Archer  confesses  that  in  his  belief  "the  coterie 
theaters,  devoted  to  some  esoteric  cult,  will  never  produce  great 
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And  now  to  be  turned  into  a  permanent  nui.scum  to  perpetuate  lus  fame.      American.s  are  said  to  have 
contributed  over  twice  the  amount  given  by  British,  and  Boston  is  the  banner  section  liere. 


drama,"  and  "'little  theaters'  have  no  inherent  superiority 
over  large  theaters,  but  are  merely  useful  tributaries  to  the  great 
stream  of  dramatic  life  in  a  city  or  a  country."  For  some  reason, 
however,  the  little  theater  flourishes  here  rather  more  than  in 
England.  There  its  substitute  may  be  found  in  Stage  Societies, 
organized  to  produce  plays  that  stand  outside  the  appeal  felt 
by  the  commercial  manager.  The  Pioneers  and  the  Phoenix 
are  two  conspicuous  examples.  The  former  deal  largely  with 
"esoteric"  and  foreign  plays;  the  latter  with  old  plays  of  the 
English  stage,  like  Ben  .Jonson's  "  Volpone,"  their  latest  offering- 
The  American  public  seems  to  respond  feebly  to  the  antiquarian 
appeal  and  the  plays  of  our  grandfathers  are  left  in  obscurity. 
The  vitality  of  our  little  theaters,  however,  is  evidenced  to 
Mr.  Archer,  who  is  surveying  our  present  theatrical  life  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pod,  in  "a  whole 
crop  of  able  and  interesting  short  plays,  and  at  least  one  drama- 
tist of  the  highest  promise."     We  read: 

"The  great  hope  of  the  future  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  large  by  the  little  theater,  of  Broadway  by  Province- 
town. 

"How  far  the  inception  of  this  'little-theater'  movement  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Prof.  G.  P.  Baker,  of  Harsard, 
is  a  question  of  history  which  I  can  not  determine.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that  his  workshop  in  Massachusetts  Hall  will  one 
day  be  held  to  mark  a  decisive  stage  in  the  advance  of  American 
drama. 

"A  half-way  house  between  the  little  theater  and  the  great  is, 
I  take  it,  the  Garrick  Theater,  owned  by  an  art-loving  millionaire 
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and  rented  on  favorable  terms  by  the  Theater  Guild.  This 
hard-working  band  of  enthusiasts  has  hitherto  made  its  chief 
successes  in  dealing  with  non- American  productions — I  hate  to 
apply  the  term  'foreign'  to  plays  written  in  the  English  language. 
It  has  secured  for  the  able  but  somewhat  depressing  works  of 
St.  John  Ervine  an  acceptance  they  have  not  met  with  in  London, 
and  it  has  performed  the  almost  miraculous  feat  of  making  a 
popular  success  of  'Heartbreak  House.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  excellence  of  the  mounting  by  Lee  Simonson  contributed 
largely  to  this  success.  The  Theater  Guild  does  well  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  seemliness  of  externals.  The  history 
of  this  enterprise,  which  is  not  endowed,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
exclusion  of  profiteering  is  itself  an  endowment,  shows  that  New 
York  is  no  unfavorable  field,  even  in  a  financial  sense,  for  artistic 
endeavor.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  Theater  Guild  organization  into  a  repertory  theater — but 
that  is  another  story. 

"Not  in  Thirty-fifth  Street,  however,  but  in  the  region  of 
Washington  Square  and  Greenwich  Village — or  ultimately 
among  the  sand-dunes  of  Cape  Cod — we  must  look  for  the  real 
birthplace  of  the  New  American  Drama.  The  plays  of  Eugene 
O'Neill  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  original  and  significant 
things  that  have  been  done,  in  dramatic  form,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic;  and  George  Cram  Cook,  an  adept  of  the  same 
school,  has  recently  shown  that  his  earnestness  is  not  unseconded 
by  talent. 

"Mr.  O'Neill's  'Beyond  the  Horizon'  is  nothing  less  than  a 
great  tragedy  of  to-day.  It  shows  the  wrecking  of  three  lives — 
nay,  of  four,  five,  six,  if  we  include  the  child — through  a  single 
initial  mistake.  There  is  no  villain,  no  interposition  of  accident 
or  coincidence.  All  the  characters  are  well-meaning  people  who 
can  be  accused  of  nothing  worse  than  the  most  ordinary  foibles — 
narrowness  of  vision  and  defects  of  tact  and  temper.  If  Ruth 
had  onlj^  married  Andrew  and  let  Robert  go  to  sea  everything 
would  have  been  well.  By  imagining  that  she  loved  Robert 
she  threw  the  whole  scheme  of  things  awry  just  as  successfully 
as  did  lago  or  the  fiery  Tybalt.  The  play  is  written  with  stern 
sobriety,  yet  with  deep  poetic  feeling;  and  the  way  in  which  the 
love  of  the  brothers  survives  the  disaster  that  befalls  them 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  touching  things  in  drama. 

"'The  Emperor  Jones'  is  a  dramatic  monolog  rather  than  a 
play,  but  it  shows  a  fine  and  original  imagination;  and  the  way 
in  which  limited  resources  were  handled  in  the  setting  did  great 
credit  to  the  Provincetown  players. 

"'Different'  is  another  tragedy  of  lives  ruined  by  a  blunder, 
arising  in  this  ease  from  crude,  ignorant,  and  egoistic  idealism. 
The  psychology  is  a  trifle  summary,  and  for  my  part  I  find  the 
suicide  of  the  worthy  whaling  skipper  rather  insufficiently 
motived.  But  the  dialog  is  masterly,  and  the  little  play  has  a 
somber  tenseness  of  emotional  process  which  is  very  impressive. 

"  In  dealing  with  Mr.  O'Neill's  work  one  has  to  struggle  against 
a  tendency  to  use  the  word  '  somber '  in  every  second  sentence. 
This  implies  an  unfortunate  limitation  in  his  outlook.  He  does 
not  as  yet  'see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.'  But  I  gather  that 
he  is  still  a  young  man,  with  time  before  him  to  open  other 
windows  upon  the  world. 

"'The  Spring,'  by  George  Cram  Cook,  is  a  work  of  arresting 
theme  and  highly  imaginative  workmanship,  slightly  marred, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  being  constructed  so  as  not  to  overstrain 
the  resources  of  the  little  Macdougal  Street  stage.  It  was  also 
marred  by  very  indifferent  acting. 

"But  real  talent  shone  through  the  veils  of  circumstance.  It 
was  the  ablest  effort  I  have  seen  to  utilize  the  dramatic  possi- 
bilities of  psychological  and  psychic  research." 

But  "the  most  delightful  and  certainly  not  the  least  encour- 
aging of  the  New  York  side-shows"  to  this  English  observer  is 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  on  Grand  Street: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  this  commodious  theater,  with  its 
splendid  stage  and  ample  workroom  space,  offers  almost  un- 
limited possibilities  for  idealistic  enterprise.  The  most  hopeful 
feature  about  it  is  the  response  elicited  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Misses  Lewisohn,  who  inspire  and  direct  the  whole  artistic 
commonwealth  or  colony.  Most  unfortunately,  I  missed  seeing 
'The  Mob,'  by  John  Galsworthy,  which  has  recently  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  at  the  East-Side  house.  But  I  saw  a  remarkably 
faithful  reproduction  of  a  Japanese  No-play,  and  an  admirable  and 
delightful  performance  of  'La  Boutique  Fantasque.'  The  No- 
play  was  a  curiosity  rather  than  a  piece  of  living  art — a  descrip- 
tion which  applies  to  the  great  majority  of  these  Buddhistic 
mysteries,  even  on  their  native  heath.  But  the  ballet,  per- 
formed by  devoted  and  highly  trained  amateurs,  gave  me  greater 


pleasure  than  when  I  saw  it  done  by  the  Russian  Dancers.  The 
artistic  possibilities  of  a  population  which  can  do  and  appreciate 
such  fine  work  as  this  seem  to  me  practically  boundless. 
'  "Lack  of  space  and  insufiScient  knowledge  prevent  me  from 
attempting  to  do  justice  to  other  interesting  activities  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Fringe  of  Stageland.  I  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  mention  an  admirable  performance  by  Miss  Margaret 
Wycherly  and  Augustin  Duncan  of  St.  John  Ervine's  'Mixed 
Marriage.'  New  York  has  evidently  a  more  appreciative  public 
than  London  for  this  class  of  work."  - 

Mr.  Archer  has  not  found  much  to  praise  in  the  art  of  acting 
displayed  in  these  smaller  theaters.  Another  observer  has, 
however,  singled  out  the  work  of  Miss  Wycherly  for  words  of 
highest  praise.  After  seeing  a  performance  of  "Mixed  Mar- 
riage," Madame  Yvette  Guilbert  wrote  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"  To  the  Dramatic  Editor: 

"I  have  been  so  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  see  Miss 
Wycherly  in  'Mixed  Marriage.'  I  had  seen  her  once  before. 
But  yesterday  she  was  moi:e  than  superior;  she  was  great, 
human,  true.  And  at  moments  she  brought  Duse  to  my  mind. 
Yes,  in  her  silences  I  found  again  the  rare  and  precious  technique 
of  my  great  friend.  How  does  it  happen  that  no  eager  American 
authors  gather  about  an  American  talent  of  this  kind?  In 
Paris  at  least  ten  would  have  been  at  once  at  her  feet.  It  is  no 
common  thing — an  actress  who  does  not  hang  her  success  on  a 
series  of  grateful  parts.  Or  on  a  rigid  doll-like  smile,  aping  the 
child-woman,  or  the  rancid  adolescent  so  dear  to  the  English 
and  American  stars.  .  .  .  The  speech  assumed  and  kept  its 
beautiful  importance.  I  hastened  to  embrace  Miss  Wycherly 
after  her  splendid  performance  ...  so  greatly  was  I  moved 
and  delighted  that  evening. 

"YvETTE  Guilbert. 

"New  York,  January  2,  1921." 


DANCING  INTO  PRISON  —  Dancing  is  dubbed  a  mania 
when  society  gives  itself  up  to  the  practise  as  it  did  just  previous 
to  the  war.  It  has  hardly,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  been  proved 
to  be  a  mania  in  the  pathological  sense.  But  J.  C.  Segrue, 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  dancing  in  Thuringia  that  seems  to  revive  the  Middle 
Ages: 

"It  seems  that,  apart  from  the  very  old  and  bedridden,  the 
whole  population  of  the  state  spends  its  spare  time  dancing. 
Workmen  get  up  early  to  dance  before  going  to  the  factory; 
their  wives  neglect  household  duties! — to  dance;  mistress 
and  maid,  business  man  and  clerk,  dance  together;  and  of 
course,  children  dance  on  theii"  way  to  school. 

"Social  distinctions  have  disappeared  and  political  groupings 
are  forgotten  in  the  common  devotion  of  the  population  to  the 
dance.  It  seems  that  the  passage  of  a  group  of  thirty  young 
esthetes  through  Thuringia  preaching  a  gospel  of  love  and 
brotherhood,  and  proclaiming  that  the  spirit  of  youth  could 
only  be  retained,  or  regained,  through  the  dance,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  movement.  As  they  approached  towns  or  villages, 
the  leader  of  the  esthetes — who  discard  the  clothes  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  women  wearing  short,  filmy  skirts,  the  men  shorts, 
knickers  and  vest,  all  of  them  sandals — would  summon  the 
population  by  a  blast  on  his  horn.  The  gospel  of  the  dance 
was  preached,  and  very  soon  the  population  was  taking  lessons. 

"At  Jena — the  famous  university  town,  home  of  Haeckel, 
and  incidentally  of  that  delightful  Fraulein  Schmidt,  who  wrote 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Anstruther — the  Junker  corps  students 
insulted  the  esthetes  in  the  public  market-place.  'You  will  be 
soon  sorry  you've  insulted  us,'  said  the  leader  of  the  sect.  '  Come 
and  dance,  young  men.' 

"Before  they  left  the  town  the  corps'  students  were  dancing 
gleefully-  with  the  school-children,  the  professors,  the  burgo- 
master and  the  other  town  officials,  the  maid-servants,  the 
mistresses,  workers  and  workers'  wives,  firemen  and  policemen. 
The  greatest  triumph  of  the  dancing  esthetes  was,  in  fact,  achieved 
at  Jena,  and  just  before  they  left  for  Bavaria  they  learned 
with  delight  that  in  the  town  jail  warders  and  convicts,  anxious 
to  regain  the  spirit  of  youth,  had  started  to  dance.  Alarmed 
at  the  news  of  dancing  Thuringia,  and  suspecting  Bolshevism 
in  so  strange  a  movement,  the  Bavarian  Government  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  dancers  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  esthetes  laughed  in  the  faces  of  the  elderly  judges,  and,  it  is 
reported,  'danced  their  way  singing  into  prison.'" 
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YALE   GOES   WEST   FOR   A    PRESIDENT 

J4NCIEXT  TRADITIONS  WERE  DEFIED  when  Yalo 
/-^  University  went  outside,  not  only  of  its  alumni,  but 
•^  ^~  even  of  New  Eng:land,  all  the  way  to  Chicago,  to  secure 
Dr.  James  Rowland  Angi'U  for  its  new  president.  Yet  tradi- 
tion was  honored  in  a  higher  sense,  reply  several  defenders  of 
the  choice,  since  Yale  is  above  all  things  a  university  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  rising  cultural  im- 
portance of  the  West,  widely  noticed  in  the  literary  output  of 
the  year,  is  thus  carried  over  into  the 
neighboring  realm  of  higher  educa- 
t-ion.  "The  corporation  sensibly  says 
that  Yale  is  a  national  university  and 
that  its  field  of  choice  in  electing  a 
head  should  be  as  wide  as  the  United 
States,"  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  "There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  -wide  as  the 

world 

'■  The  university  spent  ten  months 
in  its  search  for  the  best  man, 
and  examined  the  qualifications  of 
eight  J'  possible  candidates."  Among 
the  several  siu"prizing  and  anomalous 
circumstances  surrounding  the  choice 
of  the  new  Yale  head  is  the  fact  that  he 
might  be  considered  a  Harvard  man, 
adds  the  Brooklj'n  Eagle,  which  tem- 
pers its  surprize  with  the  reservation: 
"It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
he  spent  less  than  two  jears  at  Cam- 
bridge and  went  there  as  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  having  graduated  before  that 
from  the  University  of  ^Michigan." 

Dr.  Angell  "appears  to  have  been 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  corpor- 
ation when  it  was  found  that  the 
members  could  not  agree  on  any  one 
of  the  Yale  graduates.  So  he  is  in 
the  case  of  the  man  whose  name  was 
found  written  down  as  the  second 
choice  on  every  ballot  at  a  certain 
election."  The  New  York  Evening 
Telegram,  which  is  responsible  for  this 
observation,  adds: 


"Unlike  most  compromise  candi- 
dates— if  he  may  be  called  a  candi- 
date when  he  was  not  consulted  in 
the  matter — Dr.  Angell  has  nothing 
weak  or  mild  about  him.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  man  of  notably  strong  per- 
sonality as  scholar,  investigator,  and 
administrator.  His  fame  has  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  to 
Europe  of  its  own  weight.  He  has 
not    obtained    distinction    from    the 

offices  which  he  has  held,  but  has  added  distinction  to  these 
places." 

Dr.  Angell  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  1869,  the  son 
of  James  Burritt  Angell,  for  many  years  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ^Michigan.  The  Albany  ICnickerhocker  Press  gives 
what  might  be  called  the  basic  statistics  of  the  new  president: 

"He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1890 
and  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1891  and  the  same 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1892.  Following  two  years'  study 
abroad  he  was  married  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  psychology.  Later  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  has  been  professor,  dean, 


Copyriglit€d  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

HARVARD    MAN    WILL    HEAD    YALE. 

Dr.  Angell,  the  University's  new  head,  has  a  de- 
gree from  Harvard,  but  none  from  Yale.  Even 
more  startling  to  most  commentators,  he  is  "  essen- 
tially a  product  of  the  Middle  West,  as  against 
t\ro  centuries  of  men  of  New  England  "  who  have 
headed  the  famous  New   Haven  group  of  colleges. 


and  acting  president'of  that  institution,  ehairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council,  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  (^arnegie 
C()ri)()ration,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement, 
and  exchange  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris." 

"Wliile  born  in  Vermont,  Dr.  Angell  is  essentially  a  product 
of  the  Middle  West  as  against  two  centuries  of  men  of  New 
England."  So  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  published  for 
one  lumdred  and  fifty  years  in  Yale's  "home  town,"  takes  up  a 
consideration  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  president  in  a  two- 
column  editorial  of  welcome.     The  conflicts  in  the  University 

which  assured  Dr.  Angell's  election 
are  hinted  at  in  this  salutatory,  whoso 
final  conclusion  runs:  "To  his  sup- 
port "we  one  and  all  pledge  our  sacred 
word."  A  new  era  opens  for  the 
university  with  the  coming  of  the  new 
president,  says  the  writer: 

"There  is  no  fear  of  such  change. 
Only  a  sentiment  stays  the  pen  for 
a  moment.  It  will  still  be  'dear  old 
Yale,'  and  Woolsey,Dwight,  Thacher, 
Dana,  Sumner,  and  the  other  im- 
mortals will  be  quoted  and  glorified 
as  before,  but  the  ancestral  line  is 
broken — new  hands  tend  the  sacred 
flame.  There  are  postwar  obliga- 
tions on  universities.  They  may  not 
rest  on  even  mighty  pasts.  There 
are  new  constituencies  to  minister 
to;  universities  must  scatter  their 
benefits  far  and  wide.  If  the  West 
has  any  word  for  Yale,  Dr.  Angell 
will  speak  it,  and  Yale  will  receive 
it.  It  is  weU  that  he  carries  new 
standards  'betfter  to  do  the  tasks  of 
a  New  Time.'" 

In  a  valedictory  to  the  former 
Dean  of  Chicago  University,  soon 
to  take  up  his  new  work  as  president 
of  Yale,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "the 
main  danger  to  the  three  historic 
universities  of  the  East — Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton — is  the  danger 
of  becoming  inbred,"  and  that  "the 
selection  of  a  Westernrtrained  presi- 
dent should  be  a  counterbalancing 
factor  of  the  first  order."  "That 
Dr.  Angell  is  one  of  the  foremost 
administrators  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  popularity  of  his  candidacy 
for  the  headship  of  other  universi- 
ties," admits  The  Weekly  Review 
(New  York) : 

"We  believe  that  his  friends  have 
twitted  him  with  being  in  the  college- 
presidency  business.  Because  of  his 
special  gifts  and  training,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  have  been 
considered  wherever  there  was  a  vacancy.  The  son  of  an  emi- 
nent college  president,  pKactically  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  long  periods,  chairman  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  and,  finally,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  he  has 

been  amply  tested  in  positions  of  educational  responsibility 

"  His  long  residence  in  the  Middle  West  has  naturally  kept  him 
in  close  touch  with  the  methods  of  the  State  universities,  where 
education  for  practical  piu-suits  has  bulked  very  large.  This  is 
well.  There  is  small  chance  of  his  being  stampeded  by  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  Yale  to  compete  with  the  Western  insti- 
tutions on  these  lines.  If  he  has  seen  the  attempts  of  univer- 
sities to  adjust  their  activities  to  the  needs  of  the  State,  he 
has  also  seen  the  absurdities  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and 
is  sure  not  to  repeat  them  in  the  East.  Yale  has  her  own  noble 
traditions  which  Dr.  Angell  will  wisely  wish  to  conserve." 


MOVIE   ABUSES  "A  NATIONAL   CALAMITY" 


(( 


T 


\HEY  CHANGED  THE  PLOT  and  made  it  a  nasty 
sex  thing,"  writes  William  Allen  White  to  a  woman 
who  before  the  Kansas  legislature  criticized  one  of 
his  plays  as  the  worst  picture  she  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  White 
places  the  responsibility  for  the  "sex  stuff"  on  the  producers, 
and  his  censure  lends  emphasis  to  the  now  widely  supported 
charge  that  the  "abuse  of  the  motion-picture  screen  is  becoming 
a  national  calamity."  In  this  belief  religious  leaders,  up- 
held by  lay  organizations,  are  planning  to  introduce  censor- 
ship bills  in  forty-four  State  legislatures  meeting  this  year.  The 
necessity  for  immediate  and  far-reaching  action  is  based  on  the 
statement  that  one-fifth  of  our  population  attends  the  motion- 
picture  every  day,  and  that  the  "gigantic  business  of  the  'movies' 
is  daily  influencing  the  masses  of  our  people  to  an  extent  not 
even  approached  by  all  our  schools,  our  churches,  and  our 
ethical  organizations  combined."  A  censorship  bill  is  now 
before  the  New  York  legislature.  In  Chicago,  where  a  large 
percentage  of  juvenile  crime  is  said  to  be  traceable  to  corruptive 
pictures,  the  Chief  of  PoUce  has  not  waited  for  legislative  action, 
but,  on  his  own  responsibility,  has  b.anned  motion-pictures  which 
portray  criminals  at  work.  Complaints  heard  in  Chicago  and 
New  York'are  familiar  in  every  city  in  the  country,  and  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  are  concerned  to  "rid  the  screen  of  the  moral 
filth  which  is  perverting .  the  minds  of  our  young."  There  is 
in  the  motion-pictures  "much  that  is  sweet,  and  more  that  is 
funny,  and  enough  that  is  oiitre  to  overcome  all  that  is  sweet," 
says  Dr.  Alva  W.  Taylor  in  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples).  "  In 
playing  the  undying  theme  of  love  they  play  all  its  discords  and 
overtones  and  thrum  it  into  salaciousness.  The  most  funda- 
mental of  all  human  motives  is  analyzed  into  morbidity  and 
emphasized  into  hectic  passion.  The  art  is  fine,  but  its  over- 
doing is  a  gluttony  and  an  intoxication  to  the  imagination  that 
makes  a  caricature  of  its  divinity."  The  reason  for  this,  we  are 
told,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Unlike  the  drama,  the  motion-picture 
industry  was  born  of  commercialism.  It  is  still  largely  sur- 
rounded with  the  commercial  spirit,  it  is  charged,  and  therefore 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  agitation  is  laid  by  the  critics 
on  the  producers  themselves.  As  the  corner  saloon  invited, 
and  finally  compelled,  prohibition,  so,  it  is  said,  will  the  "per- 
versity" of  some  of  the  producers  finally  compel  a  similar,  if 
less  drastic,  form  of  self-defense.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a 
board  of  censors  in  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion-Pictures,  but  it  is  alleged  by  Freder- 
ick Boyd  Stevenson  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  that  the  committee 
is  actually  without  authority,  and,  in  fact,  does  not  function 
except  through  executives  paid  by  the  industry.  "The  trouble 
with  the  movies,  both  from  the  business  and  artistic  point  of 
view,"  says  Charles  A.  McMahon  in  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council  Bulletin,  "is  that  the  industry  was  evolution- 
ized  so  rapidly  that  it  has  never  had  time  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen  and  take  a  thorough  accounting  of  itself."  Yet  more  than 
20,000,000  persons  "are  daily  being  regularly  and  continuously 
influenced  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  most  powerful  medium  of 
expression  and  impression  yet  invented."  And  as  to  whether 
the  morals  of  the  yoimg  and  impressionable  are  being  improved 
by  "the  lurid  scenes,  the  unwholesome  sex  appeals,  and  the 
debasing  animations  of  crime  and  immorality  to  be  found  in  so 
many  of  the  widely  exploited  photoplays,"  the  comments  in  the 
public  press  by  "our  leading  editors,  clergymen,  educators, 
sociologists,  judges,  and  other  competent  authorities,  answer 
these  questions  in  a  thundering  negative." 


"We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  cinema 
cockle  has  long  since  outgrown  the  wheat,  with  the  result  that 
the  film  harvest  of  to-day  is  a  failure  when  judged  from  every 
angle  except  that  of  the  box-office;  and  even  from  the  angle  of 
the  box-office,  the  results  are  not  always  satisfactory  to  the 
motion-picture  magnates,  who,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
have  prostituted  a  noble,  useful,  and  marvelous  art  before  the 
money-god  of  the  films 

"Are  the  producers  surrendering  to  a  pviblic  demand  for  the 
kind  of  product  now  being  put  out  by  the  motion-picture  author- 
ities? Those  who  seek  to  explain  away  their  salacious  features 
■wall  say  so;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Such  apologists  are  de- 
luding themselves  in  the  belief  that  they  can  'fool  all  the  people 
all  of  the  time.'  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  public — 
the  slow-to-action,  let-the-other-fellow-do-it  pubhc;  the  public 
which  does  not  rise  up  in  angry  protest  until  things  get  as  bad 
as  they  possibly  can,  that  pubUc  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present- 
day  downward  drift  of  the  films;  it  is  indignant  that  its  long- 
cherished  ideals  of  common  decency  and  plain  morality  have 
been  insolently  flaunted  by  the  motion-picture  directors;  and 
it  is  determined  to  call  a  halt  in  the  flagrant  misuse  of  what 
should  be  the  most  entertaining,  useful,  and  beneficial  influence 
in  our  American  social  life." 

It  is  conceded  that  some  of  the  motion-picture  producers  are 
beginning  to  see  the  light,  but,  says  The  Christian  Herald,  "we 
are  compelled  to  record  the  fact  that  there  are  occasional  sUps 
on  their  part  which  appear  to  us  to  be  inexcusable."  We 
must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  pledges  given  in  some 
cases  to  purify  the  screen,  and  the  producers  as  a  body  must  be 
brought  to  realize  that  "nothing  less  than  clean,  wholesome, 
moral  entertainment  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  American 
people,  who,  in  the  larger  sense  are,  we  believe,  in  favor  of  law, 
order,  and  public  decency.  And  the  sooner  all  the  film  corpor- 
ations recognize  this  fact  the  better  for  all  concerned."  To  the 
churchman,  or  the  average  citizen,  imbued  with  high  ideals, 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  screen  has  been  a  "dis- 
graceful story,"  writes  J.  Ray  Johnson  in  The  Christian  Century: 

"The  most  sordid  motives  of  mankind,  sex  stories  of  the  most 
alluring  type,  the  rewards  of  greed  and  avarice  have  been  spread 
upon  the  screen  for  all  the  world  to  see — the  young  as  well  as 
the  more  mature.  The  vampire  came  into  being  and  the  thief 
in  evening  clothes  was  glorified.  Thousands  of  young  women 
copied  the  head-dress,  the  mannerisms,  and  the  facial  make-up 
of  the  most  famous  screen  vampires,  and  hundreds  of  our  young 
men,  brought  to  a  court  of  justice,  traced  their  downfall  to  an 
attempt  to  copy  the  achievements  of  screen  heroes  of  uncertain 
morals.  "Producers  attempted  to  outstrip  each  other  in  a  perfect 
orgy  of  filth.  During  all  this  period  groups  of  men  and  women 
representing  the  better  elements  of  society,  protested  vigorously 
and  tried  by  legislation  and  otherwise  to  control  the  screen, 
but  the  more  sharply  the  protest  was  made  the  more  luridly 
the  producers  advertised  their  wares,  and  the  greater  the  throngs 
that  flocked  to  the  picture  palaces.  It  became  known  that  all 
that  was  necessary  to  insure  great  crowds  was  to  obtain  the 
condemnation  of  the  newspapers  and  the  clergymen  and  to  have 
the  picture  publicly  branded  as  immoral." 

The  screen,  says  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist), 
must  not  be  permitted  to  extend  its  appeal  over  the  entire  life 
of  the  people — 

"There  is  not  a  field  of  essential  value  in  human  life  that 
would  not  be  disintegrated  if  the  moving-picture  business  was 
not  controlled  by  the  community  and  guarded  against  in  the 
personal  life  of  the  people.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies 
in  the  effort  to  keep  this  new  form  of  appeal  to  the  pleasurable 
instincts  in  its  right  place.  When  it  begins  to  encroach  upon 
other  interests  of  life  it  must  be  watched  and  restricted  with 
insight  and  forethought." 
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HOW   HOME-WORK  MENACES   THE   HOME 


t: 


**  '  -  MIE  NO  MAX'S  LAND  of  tho  industrial  world/' 
is  the  way  one  authority  on  child  welfare  deseribi's 
home-work,  and  the  appellation  is  moro  than  appro 
priate,  agrees  the  writer  of  an  article  iu  The  National  Humane 
Renew  (Albany,  N.  Y.)-  For  here  is  one  kind  of  cliild  labor 
which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  regulate.  No  restrictions  of 
age,  hours,  or  night-work  can  be  enforced  in  connection  with 
tenement  home-work.  There  can  be  no  supervision  or  inspec- 
tion, and  in  cleanliness  and  sanitation  the  average  tenement 
home  is  likely  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  modern  factory.  It  is 
impossibl(>  to  learn  how  many 
children  labor  at  home.  Home- 
work or  "out^work"  floimshes 
in  small  industrial  centers  as 
well  as  in  very  large  cities,  but 
the  chief  studies  of  its  effects 
have  been  matle  in  the  larger 
industrial  centers  where  it  has 
been  found  to  affect  the  physical 
and  mental  welfare  of  children. 
The  writer,  ISIr.  Raymond  C. 
Fuller,  calls  attention  to  a  study 
of  500  New  York  families  in 
which  home-work  is  done.  The 
investigator,  who  represented 
the  Women's  City  Club  of  New 
York,  found  families  Avcrking  on 
the  following  groups  of  articles: 

For  Men:  Slippers,  shirts, 
neckT\"ear,  trousers,  vests,  coats, 
overcoats,  hat  Ijows  on  sweat- 
bands,  and  pajamas. 

For  Women:  Corset-covers, 
stockings,  spats,  waists,  smocks, 
dresses,  aprons,  neckwear,  silk 
vests,  crochet  buttons,  Swiss 
embroidery,  tassels,  flow^ers, 
feathers,  dress-trimmings,  gloves, 
snap-fasteners,  hat-pins,  hats, 
IX)wder-puffs,  and  veils. 

For  Children:  Infants'  petti- 
coats, 'dresses,  coats,'  pillow- 
slips, carriage-covers,  children's 
dresses,  boys'  jackets,  knitted 
caps,  and  toy  watches. 

Miscellaneous  and  Household 
Articles:    Table-cloths,   tags,  lamp-shades,   night-lights,   flannel 
bags,  paper  bells  and  garlands,  novelty  paper  caps,  umbrellas, 
cushions,  and  gold  and  silver  embroidery  on  uniforms. 

The  children  generally  work  on  these  articles,  or,  at  best,  do 
the  household  work  which  the  mothers  are  too  busy  to  do. 
When  mothers  drop  their  family  duties  to  do  home-work,  the 
result  "must  of  necessity  be  the  neglect  of  the  children,  cer- 
tainly as  regards  their  physical  well-being,  uncleanliness  in  the 
home,  and  the  nervous  and  physical  exhaustion  of  the  mother." 
It  was  found  that,  '"  (1)  Of  the  500  families  studied,  93  per  cent. 
were  Italians  and  7  per  cent,  other  nationalities;  (2)  52  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  worked  less  than,  six  hours  a  day  and  48  per 
cent,  worked  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  and  many  of  them  nine 
and  ten  hours  a  day;  (3)  82  per  cent,  of  the  workers  earned 
less  than  20  cents  an  hour,  17  per  cent,  earned  between  20  and 
50  cents  an  hour,  and  only  1  per  cent,  earned  more  than  50  cents 
an  hour;  (4)  47  per  cent,  of  the  workers  earned  $5  or  less  a  week, 
42  per  cent,  earned  between  .S5  and  SIO  weekly,  and  about  11 
per  cent,  earned  more  than  §10  a  week."  The  conclusions 
of  Airs.  Schonberg,  the  investigator,  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"Every  one  knows  that  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  childhood  is 
attended  by  mental,  moral,  and  physical  neglect,  and  the  absence 
of  much  that  makes  for  happiness.     In  the  homes  of  the  out- 


workers, the  little  children  are  further  penalized  by  being  com- 
IH'lled  to  turn  hours  of  freedom,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
liealtliful  recreation  and  study,  to  hours  of  work,  and  lit tl(>  lingers 
and  little  minds  are  forced  at  tasks  wiiich  tire  eyes  and  l)acks 
and  tingt^rs  and  deaden  hearts  and  minds.  While  a  httle  child 
might  for  a  change  enjoy  slipping  petals  on  (lowers,  sewingbut tons 
on  pants,  making  and  packing  iiiglit-lights,  snappiiiff  fasteners 
into  place,  stringing  tags,  or  pasting  backs  on  paper  bells  or 
garlands,  the  steady  apjilication  of  the  little  fingers  and  the 
little  minds  turns  the  i)lay  into  work  and  tlu>  momentary 
pl(\asure  into  an  odious  task.  Always  the  children  are  part  of 
the  situation,  even  if  they  are  not  actually  at  work,  'finishing, 
repairing,  altering,  or  manufacturing  articles.'  They  are  used 
to  carry  goods  between  the  home  and  the  factory,  and  it  is  a 
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WHERE    "EVERYBODY    WORKS    BUT    FATHER." 
A  New  York  tenement  family,  with  mother  working,  elder  children  helping,  and  the  little  ones  neglected. 


very  common  sight  to  see  them,  both  boys  and  girls,  carrying 
large  bundles  of  clothing,  either  pants  or  coats,  or  heavy  boxes 
of  feathers  or  flowers,  before  or  after  school-hours. 

"After  the  children  have  delivered  the  finished  work  to  the 
factory  or  have  brought  the  new  work  home,  there  is  still  much 
to  do.  There  are  dishes  to  wash  and  floors  to  sweep,  clothes  to 
wash,  the  meal  to  cook,  the  little  babies  to  take  care  of,  and 
other  numerous  domestic  duties  w^hich  even  grown-ups  find 
irksome  and  tedious.  The  investigator  can  report  numbers  of 
cases  where  rooms  were  swept  with  windows  closed,  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  flying  in  all  directions  over  the  clothing  lying  on 
the  floor  or  over  flowers  or  other  home-work  lying  scattered 
on  tables  or  chairs. 

"Home-work  affects  the  physical  health  of  the  child  and 
weakens  his  power  of  resistance.  The  mental  health  is  affected 
as  well.  The  records  show  that  many  children  engaged  regu- 
larly in  home-work  attend  school  irregularly,  are  dull  when 
they  do  attend,  and  frequentlj-  fail  in  their  term's  work.  As  far 
as  the  law  pertaining  to  child  labor  is  concerned,  it  is  com- 
pletely nullified  where  child  home-workers  are  concerned,  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  supervision  of  their  hours  of  labor  or  their 
night  work;  and  certainly  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of 
the  ordinary  home  in  which  this  work  is  done  are  far  inferior  to 
that  of  any  fairly  supervised  factory." 

All  students  of  the  problem  are  said  to  agree  with  the  ^vTiter 
"that  home-work  should  be  abolished  altogether  as  the  only 
practical  means  of  doing  away  with  its  attendant  evils." 
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SAVING  THE  IMMIGRANT   FROM 
THE   SLUM 

IF  EVERY  IMMIGRANT  raised  on  a  farm  could  be  induced 
to  work  on  one  and  become  a  self-reliant  food-producer, 
instead  of  being"  penned  in  a  city,  it  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  various  economic  and  social  problems  which 
beset  him  and  toward  reducing  the  troubles  incident  to  high 
rents,  slums,  tuberculosis,  criminality,  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion which  plague  the  countrj'^  at  large.  The  suggestion  of  thus 
assisting  immigrants  to  become  an  asset  to  the  community 
rather  than  a  liability  for  charity  and  harassed  consuls  is  not 
a  new  one,  but  the  results  of  an  experiment  conducted  in' New 
Jersey  and  the  present  situation  in  regard  to  immigration  justify 
an  account  of  what  has  been  accompUshed  in  a  particular  instance. 
Conditions  as  they  are,  it  is  argued,  can  not  be  remedied  so 
long  as  the  new  citizenry,  somewhat  afraid  of  vast  America 
and  its  roaring  vigor,  insists  on  remaining  in  close  formation, 
where  the  influx  serves  to  intensify  rather  than  to  relieve  the 
labor  problem.  But  in  the  agricultural  districts  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for  labor,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  country 
are  vacant  farms  and  new  land  awaiting  a  man  with  a  hoe.  It 
is  an  inviting  prospect  as  Samuel  Jacob  paints  it  in  The  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  for  "the  immigrant  will  find  that,  as  compared 
with  city  life,  country  or  village  life  makes  for  better  health, 
especially  for  children;  that  larger  and  better  homes  are  avail- 
able; that,  when  he  can  make  a  home  garden  and  keep  a  cow, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  foodstuffs  which  are  really  fresh  may  be  had, 
and  that  there  is  a  worth-while  prestige  and  independence  in 
being  a  landed  proprietor."  The  writer  does' not  speak  by  the 
book  alone;  he  has  at  hand  the  results  of  an  Italian  farm-settle- 
ment in  New  Jersey.  The  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  a 
venture  in  a  time  of  stress.  A  tract  of  land  near  .Vineland  was 
opened,  and  its  possibiUties  were  laid  before  three  Italians. 
They  gathered  together  some  of  their  countrymen  from- among 
the  street-sweepers  and  rag-pickers  of  New  York,  and  set  to 
work  with,  such  zeal  that  "almost  all  of  the  first  comers  or  their 
sons  are  now  well-to-do  citizens,  with  fine  farms,  good  buildings, 
houses  and  lots  in  town,  and  money  in  the  banks  or  loan  associa- 
tion." East  Vineland,  or  "New  Italy,"  as  it  is  called,  was 
founded  in  1885,  and  the  present  population,  says  the  writer, 
is  for  miles  around  purely  Italian.  It  has  two  Italian  Catholic 
churches,  good  pubUc  schools,  but  no  town  site,  factories,  or 
industries  other  than  farming  and  fruit-raising.  "It  is  an 
agricultural  colony  in  every  sense,  and  the  well-kept,  productive 
farms,  decent  farm  buildmgs  and  houses,  and  pleasant  vine- 
yards, proclaim  it  successful."  As  an  instance  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  one  community  we  may  quote: 

"The  Italians  of  Landis  Township  have  done  their  share  in 
paying  taxes  for  the  good  roads,  schools,  and  other  State  institu- 
tions, and  in  supporting  the  churches  and  various  civic  activi- 
ties in  the  community.  They  invested  in  Liberty  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  $285,900  out  of  the  total  of  $1,906,000  for  the  town, 
and  gave  an  estimated  amount  of  $14,835.90  to  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  for  other  patriotic 
causes  through  the  War-Chest,  organized  in  May,  1918,  and 
operated  until  July  19,  1919.  The  total  collections  for  the  town- 
ship War-Chest  were  $44,507.70.  There  were  no  draft  evaders 
among  their  young  men,  and  the  first  Vinelander  to  be  killed 
in  battle  was  an  Italian.  Six  Italians  from  the  township  in  the 
service  were  Irilled  or  died  from  disease.  Of  the  736  soldiers 
registered  from  Landis  Township,  149  were  Italians.  Of  the 
number,  less  than  twenty  were  unable  to  read  and  write  English, 
and  of  the  others  a  number  were  high-school  graduates.  Per- 
haps 40  per  cent,  of  the  149  were  born  in  the  United  States. 
Two  local  Italians  who  for  physical  reasons  were  rejected  for 
service  with  the  American  Army  managed  to  get  across  the  sea 
and  into  the  Italian  Army  and  carried  gims  against  Germany. 
In  one  of  the  laberty  loan  speaking  campaigns  an  old  Italian 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  desk  and  handed  over  a 
red  bandanna  handkerchief  wrapt  around  $100  and  said,' Want 


no  bond;    want  to  give  it.'     He  disappeared  before  his  name; 
could  be  ascertained  and  is  unknown  to  this  day." 

The  pioneers  began  in  a  small  way,  of  course,  but  to-day,  says 
the  writer,  Cumberland  County,  in  which  "New  Italy"  is 
situated,  has  321  farm-owners  and  21  farm  tenants,  all  Italian 
born,  who  own  farm  property  worth  $1,726,028.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Vineland  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  there  are 
120  farms  in  Cumberland  County  owned  or  rented  by  American- 
born  Italian  descendants  and  valued  at  $500,000.  It  may, 
therefore  be  said,  states  the  writer,  that  the  value  of  farm 
property  owned  by  Italians  and  Italian  descendants  in  Cumber- 
land County  is  approximately  $2,226,028,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  bank  deposits  amounting  to  $1,462,608.81.  Thus  a  suc- 
cessful example  of  settling  immigrants  on  the  farms  seems  to 
have  been  set,  and  in  respect  to  those  who  are  eagerly  waiting 
passage  from  the  shores  of  Europe  to  the  land  of  promise, 

"It  is  believed  that  more  can  be  accomplished  by  committees 
from  local  communities,  giving  sympathy  and  practical  help 
in  a  small  way  to  immigrants  who  would  go  to  settlements 
already  established,  or  would  in  small  groups  go  to  new  terri- 
tory, than  is  practicable  by  city  societies  attempting  to  found 
and  maintain  colonies  in  a  more  wholesale  manner.  Many 
peasants  come  from  crowded  villages  and  not  from  isolated  farms; 
they  naturally  seek  their  own  people,  who  can  speak  their 
language,  and  hence  gravitate  to  where  their  friends  or  relatives 
are.  If  a  few  families  get  a  start  as  farmers  they  will  gradually 
attract  others  of  their  kind,  and  soon  a  settlement  will  be  estab- 
hshed  of  homogeneous  people.  The  growth  wiU  be  slow,  but 
will  be  more  apt  to  be  free  from  disintegrating  elements.  Where 
more  pretentious  colonies  are  established  and  natural  selection 
has  not  been  allowed  to  have  its  place  there  are  apt  to  be  shirkers 
and  jealousies  that  may  wreck  the  enterprise. 

"Immigrants  are  often  timid  and  lack  initiative,  but  it  is 
largely  ignorance  of  where  to  go  to  get  farmwork  and  the  dire 
need  of  ready  money  that  force  many  peasants  to  take  up  work 
in  construction  gangs  or  whatever  comes  to  hand.  This  is 
proved  not  only  by  what  their  leaders  say,  but  by  the  way 
Italians  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  gravitate  toward  farm 
colonies,  as  at  Vineland,  and  city  Italians  give  up  better  paying 
jobs  to  seek  summer  work  on  farms  near  cannery  centers,  as  at 
Albion  and  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

"There  are  many  farm-raised  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
who  want  work;  there  is  much  idle  land  and  there  are  many 
vacant  farm-houses;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  local  enterprise 
to  bring  them  together.  The  America  of  to-morrow  will  be  the 
better  if  it  is  done  without  delay." 


THE  CHURCH  AT  "GOPHER  PRAIRIE"— There  is  a  great 
blank  in  the  picture  of  a  typical  small  town  presented  in  Sinclair 
Lewis's  "Main  Street,"  protests  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald;  it  is  the  empty  space  where  the  village  church  should 
stand.  "Intentionally  or  otherwise,  there  has  been  no  adequate 
presentation  of  a  vital  element  of  the  small  town — the  quiet, 
generous,  level-headed  men  and  women  who  uphold  and  further 
the  highest  and  best  in  such  life;  who  spend  time  and  thought 
and  money  in  many  forms  of  charity,  philanthropy,  enlighten- 
ment; who  carry  on  the  work  of  churches  and  their  affiliated 
organizations."  The  editor  in  the  metropolis  feels  certain  that 
"such  men  and  women,  imselfish,  sincerely  devout,  sympathetic, 
and  helpful  to  a  degree,  imdoubtedly  form  the  substantial  back- 
bone of  community  life  in  Maine  and  California,  in  Florida  and 
Alaska."     And  he  continues: 

"The  village  church  remains  the  center  of  good  works.  In  it 
gather  earnest  men  and  women,  striving  as  best  they  may  to 
make  their  neighborhood  better,  their  neighbors  and  them- 
selves happier,  more  useful.  In  thousands  of  such  churches  gifts 
are  made  cheerfully  for  medical  work,  educational  work,  religious 
work  in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  nearer  home.  In  them  real 
sacrifices  for  mankind  are  made,  without  false  pretense  and 
without  expectation  of  applause. 

"Unfortunate  would  be  an  American  commimity  without  a 
church;  imfortunate  would  be  its  inhabitants.  Despite  its 
omission  from  'Main  Street,'  churches  and  sincere  supporters 
of  church  work  could  be  found  with  little  difficulty  out  there  in 
Gopher  Prairie." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 
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What  millions  ask  for 

Among  all  the  people  who  buy  beans, 
.ampbelFs  is  the  name  that  is  most  frequently 
used  in  ordering  from  the  grocer.  Quality — the 
delicious  goodness  of  the  beans  and  their  famous 
tomato  sauce— is  the  only  thing  that  could  make 
millions  of  people  select  CampbelPs.  Slow-cooking 
makes  CampbelFs  Beans  thoroughly  digestible. 

^fc         2  cans  for  25c 


Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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refmxs:erators 


Refrigerators  are  built  on  the  principle  of  the 
^^  *-  Pyramids — from  start  to  finish  they  are  made  to 
endure.  Built  on  the  satisfied  customer  basis  they  combine 
quality  and  economy  with  long  service. 


Finest  material  is  only  one  of  the 
foundation  stones  of  McCray 
quality.  The  uniform  excellence 
of  McCray  Refrigerators  is  due 
quite  as  much  to  the  painstaking 
care  on  the  part  of  our  workmen 
as  to  the  selection  of  the  material 
itself.  It  is  this  un\'arying  high 
standard  that  leads  people  to 
accept  the  name  McCray  as  a 
guarantee  of  unequalled  refriger- 
ator service.  Ask  your  grocer;  he 
knows  the  McCray. 


Outside  icing  doors  is  a  McCray 
feature,  especially  desirable  for 
residences. 

You  will  want  a  McCray  catalog. 
Send  today. 

No.  9S  for  Residences 
No.  ^3  for  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Hospitals,  etc. 

No.  72  for  Grocery  Stores 
Mo.  64  for  Meat  Markets 
No.  75  for  Florist  Shops 

McCray  not  only  carries  a  large  variety  of  refrigerators  in  stock  for  prompt 
shipment,  but  builds  them  to  order  in  any  desired  style  or  size  for  all  purposes. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

^124    LAKE  STREET  KENDALLVILLE,  INDIANA 

Salesrooms  in  all  Principal  Cities 


FOR  DELICATESSEN  STORES 


FOR  RESIDENCES 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


CKITICISM  of  iXH'try  should  how  its 
head  in  shame  as  well  as  grief  over 
the  recollections  awakened  by  the  centenary 
of  Keats.  Iti  Severn's  life  and  letters  it  is 
recorded  that  the  frequent  comment  of  En- 
glish residents  in  Rome  after  the  poet's 
death  was,  "Here  lies  one  whose  name  was 
writ  in  water  and  his  works  in  milk  and 
water."  Severn,  who  had  attend^^d  the 
poet  in  his  last  days  and  closed  his  ej^es, 
abstained  from  society  to  avoid  hearing  the 
disparaging  phrase.  Now  one  must  reflect 
long  where  to  choose  among  the  many  eager 
to  do  him  reverence.  Mr.  T.  A.  Daly  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  has  this: 

JOHN   KEATS 

(Died.  Rome,  February  23,  1821) 
By  T.  a.  Daly 

Pontifical,  that  night  in  alien  Rome, 

Strode  "easeful  Death  "  before  the  gates  of  morn. 

His  gaunt  arm's  sweep — wherewith  the  veil  was 
torn. 
One    "Bright    Star"    flasiiing    stedfast     in     the 

"gloam" — 
"Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn": 

And  over  these,  by  "■viewless  wings"  upborne. 
The  world-sick  English  lad  was  wafted  home. 

Be  sure  kind  Death,  whom  he  had  sung  so  oft. 
Not  here  would  let  the  floods  of  music  fail. 

Eternal  Song  surged  'round  him,  blending  soft 
With  voices  of  his  fellows,  crying  "Hail!" 

But  over  all  one  clear  note  soared  aloft — 

The  ecstatic  singing  of  a  Nightingale. 


There  is  a  bracing  mordancy  in  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Eaton  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  published  in  these  anniversary 
times.  Our  one  hope  may  be  in  the  fact 
that  while  Senators  pass  Arlington  remains: 

PROGRESS 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

I  stood  upon  the  heights  of  Arlington 

Above  the  blue  Potomac's  misty  floor: 

Aroimd  me,  like  strange  blossoms  in  the  grass, 

In  endless  row  on  row  those  marble  stones 

Marked  the  innumerable  army  of  the  dead. 

In  dazzling  white  the  amphitheater  rose 

Like  Greece  triumphant  through  the  centuries. 

Its  arches  framing  each  a  perfect  view 

Of  columned  cedars  and  the  river's  reach. 

The  ghost-pale  shaft  we  stole  from  Egypt's  sands. 

The  noble  dome  that  Roman  builders  wrought — 

The  dome  of  State,  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

The  Roman  builders  long  ago  were  dust. 

We  have  progressed  to  nineteen-twenty-one ; 

So  I  came  down  from  Arlington,  and  went. 

Not  quite  with  faith  or  hope,  but  charity 

(I  trust),  beneath  that  dome  to  hear  the  words 

Of  garnered  wisdom  that  the  years  have  taught. 

Grave  men  and  great,  the  Senators  were  there 

In  high  debate  about  this  troubled  sphere. 

Impassioned  words  one  spoke:   I  leaned  to  hear; 

A  tariff  or  we  perish,  was  his  plea, 

A  duty,  quick,  on  sunflower-seeds!     But  no — 

It  can  not  be  unless  he  will  accept 

A  duty  too  on  castor-oil,  perhaps 

(It  was  a  Senator  who  made  the  joke). 

By  way  of  helping  infant  industry. 

High  on  the  heights  of  Arlington  the  ghost 
Of  Athens  gleams ;   old  Nile  and  ancient  Rome 
Speak  with  the  voices  of  immortal  dream : 
And  in  the  fairest  house  that  ever  rose 
From  artist's  sketch  to  be  a  residence. 


\n  old  man.  broken  on  the  wheel  of  Fate, 

Will  veto  dutio.s  on  our  castor-oil 

Before  ho  packs  and  calls  the  moving-van. 

The  following  from  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  expresses  in  few  words 
the  eternal  mother -love.  It  brings  to 
mind  Richepin's  "Le  Glu"  without  the 
Gallic  mordancy  of  that  weird  poem  made 
famous  by  Yvette  Guilbert: 

THE  FORGOTTEN  ' 
By  Godfrey  Eltox 

We  men  go  up  the  churchyard  lane 
W'ith  joke  and  song  and  ribald  cry. 

But  silent,  just  beyond  the  wall. 

The  dead  that  were  our  mothers  lie. 

And  here  and  there  along  the  close. 
Deep-trodden  in  the  rain-soaked  grass. 

The  dreamless,  uncomplaining  dust 
Will  glow  to  hear  our  footsteps  pass. 

"We  so  seldom  get  a  religious  poem 
that  is  handled  with  freshness  and  sin- 
cerity that  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  two 
poems  by  Aliss  Jessie  MacDonald,"  said 
Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  editor  of  Poetry 
(Chicago),  in  the  March  number  of  which 
Miss  Max?Donald's  poems  appear.  Miss 
MacDonald  is  a  native  of  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

A  PRAYER 

By  Jessie  MacDonald 

Love  us.  Lord,  but  not  too  much. 

Come  Thou  near,  yet  not  too  near. 
All  Thy  laughing  splendor  spoils 

What  we  daily  see  and  fear. 
What  we  bear,  and  do,  and  touch. 
Love  us  stUl,  but  not  too  much. 

Come  Thou  near,  Lord,  not  too  near: 
Let  us  breathe  Thee  through  our  lips. 

Even  now  I  saw  Thy  hue 
In  the  maple's  yellow  tips, 

W'hen  a  leaf,  so  gay,  so  dear. 

Fell — but  come  thou  not  more  near. 

Let  us  breathe  Thee  through  our  lips! 

Do  Thou  enter  in  our  eyes! 
Touch  us  that  we  not  forget: 

Make  us  simple  still,  and  wise. 
Circling  us,  Thy  finger  slips — 
Let  us  breathe  Thee  through  our  lips. 

There  are  all  the  beauty  and  economy  of 
stroke  of  a  Whistler  etching  in  this  picture 
from  The  Keio  Witness  ("London).  There  is 
appeal  also  to  more  than  the  visual  sense: 

THE  WINDS  THAT  WALK 

By  Anthony-  Praga 

The  winds  that  walk  among  the  trees 
Come  lonely  from  the  hiU. 
They  bear  the  breatliings  of  the  leaves, 
They  gather  odors  into  sheaves, 
And  leave  them  at  my  sill. 

Where,  in  the  pale  green  light  of  dawn, 

I  stand  to  watch  the  stars 

Go  down  behind  the  arching  day. 

And  the  high  cloud-wars. 

That  crowd  and  crush  in  wrath  of  gray. 

Or  white,  like  an  old  man  worn. 

Under  the  hard  moon's  wrinkled  face. 

Pale  with  an  ancient  scorn. 


There  are  many  variants  of  the  Ulysses 
story,  and  this  one  Avith  a  sad  ending  in  tho 
London  Nation  must  have  been  liv(Hl  in 
numberless  cases,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
blame  but  time  and  change  and  cir- 
cumstance: 

REUNION  IN   WAR 

By  Edmund  Blunden 

The  windmill  in  his  smock  of  white 

Stared  from  his  little  crest. 
Like  a  slow  smoke  was  the  moonlight 

As  I  went  Uke  one  possest 

Where  the  glebe  path  makes  shortest  way; 

Tho  stammering  wicket  swung. 
I  passed  amid  the  crosses  gray 

Where  opiate  yew-boughs  hung. 

The  bleached  grass  shuddei-ed  into  sighs. 

The  dogs  that  knew  tliis  moon 
Far  up  were  harrying  sheep,  the  cries 

Of  himting  owls  went  on. 

And  I  among  the  dead  made  haste 

And  over  flat  vault  stones 
Set  in  the  path  unheeding  paced 

Nor  thought  of  those  chill  bones. 

Thus  to  my  sweetheart's  cottage  I, 

Who  long  had  been  away. 
Turned  as  the  traveler  turns  adry 

To  brooks  to  moist  his  clay. 

Her  cottage  stood  like  a  dream,  so  clear 

And  yet  so  dark ;  and  now 
I  thought  to  find  my  more  than  dear 

And  if  she'd  kept  her  vow. 

Old  house-dog  from  his  barrel  came 

Without  a  voice,  and  knew 
And  licked  my  hand;  all  seemed  the  same 

To  the  moonlight  and  the  dew. 

By  the  white'  damson  then  I  took 

The  tallest  osier  wand 
And  thrice  upon  her  casement  strook. 

And  she,  so  fair,  so  fond. 

Looked  out,  and  saw  in  wild  delight 

And  tiptoed  down  to  me. 
And  cried  in  silent  joy  that  night 

Beside  the  bullace-tree. 

O  cruel  time  to  take  away. 

And  worse  to  bring  agen; 
Why  slept  not  I  in  Flanders  clay 

With  all  the  murdered  men? 

For  I  had  changed,  or  she  had  changed. 
Though  true  loves  both  had  been. 

Even  whUe  we  kissed  we  stood  estranged 
With  the  ghosts  of  war  between. 

We  had  not  met  but  a  moment  ere 

War  baffled  joy,  and  cried, 
"Love's  but  a  madness,  a  ijurnt  flare; 

The  shell's  a  madman  s  bride." 


The  cottage  stood,  poor  stone  and  wood. 

Poorer  than  stone  stood  I ; 
Then  from  her  kind  arms  moved  in  a  mood 

As  gray  as  the  cereclothed  sky. 

The  roosts  were  stirred,  each  little  bird 

Called  fearfully  out  for  day : 
The  church  clock  with  his  dead  voice  whirred 

As  if  he  bade  me  stay 

To  trace  with  madman's  fingers  all 

The  letters  on  the  stones 
When©  thick  beneath  the  twitch  roots  crawl 

In  dead  men's  envied  bones. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  A  BILL 


WHEN  NEW  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  arrive 
in  Washington  every  Senator  or  Representative 
among  them  has  somewhere  in  his  suitcase  the  type- 
written wording  for  a  new  law.  His  bill,  we  call  it.  Having 
promised  the  voters  at  home  to  get  it  passed,  he  is  now  very 
much  in  earnest  about  making  good.  Otherwise,  he  may  fail 
of  reelection.  But  many  are  the  adventures  that  befall  a  bill 
before  it  becomes  a  law — if  it  ever  does. 

In  "The  New  Civics,"  Mr.  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley  sketches  it 
thus:  "In  its  earliest  form  a  law  is  a  bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  either  house  by  some  member  of  that  house.  After 
being  read  by  title,  bills  are  sent  to  appropriate  committees," 
where,  quite  possibly,  they  may  be  killed.  "Most  bills  never 
reach  a  second  reading,  which  means  that  they  -wall  never  be 
read  at  all."  On  the  other  hand,  "if  a  bill  is  reported  favorably, 
it  is  likely  to  be  considered  briefly  in  its  turn  by  the  House  or 
debated  at  some  length,  if  introduced  in  the  Senate.  When  a 
bill  has  been  read  for  the  third  time  a  vote  upon  it  may  be  taken 
Ir  one  of  three  ways.  The  usual  method  consists  of  calling  for 
the  'ayes'  and  'noes,'  the  presiding  officer  deciding  from  the 
sound  whether  the  bill  is  carried.  When  the  result  is  in  doubt 
or  a  member  asks  for  a  rising  vote,  this  is  taken  and  each  side 
is  counted.  If  one-fifth  of  the  members  wish  to  have  the  roll 
called,  the  clerk  reads  the  names  alphabetically,  the  vote  of 
each  being  recorded." 

If  the  "'ayes'  have  it,"  the  bill  goes  to  the  other  house  of 
Congress.  "If  it  is  approved  by  this  house,  it  is  signed  and  sent 
to  the  President;  but  if  it  is  changed  in  any  particular,  it  must 
be  returned  to  the  house  which  passed  the  original  biU,  since 
any  law  must  be  adopted  by  the  two  houses  in  exactly  the  same 
form.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  the 
second  chamber  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  substitute  for  the 
original  biU  an  entirely  different  one  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  chambers  on  some  neces- 
sary legislation,  it  is  customary  to  have  a  conference  committee 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  each  house.  A 
report  by  a  conference  committee  must  necessarily  be  adopted 
without  change  or  rejected." 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  President  and  "may  become  a  law 
in  one  of  three  ways.  First,  the  President  signs  it.  Secondly, 
if  he  fails  to  sign  it  or  to  return  it  to  Congress  within  ten  days 
allowed  by  the  Constitution,  exclusive  of  holidays  or  Sundays, 
it  becomes  a  law  without  his  signature.  (A  bill  passed  within 
less  than  ten  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congi-ess  does 
not  become  a  law  unless  signed  by  the  President.  Neglect  in 
cases  of  this  kind  is  equivalent  to  a  veto,  the  name  'pocket 
veto'  being  popularly  applied  to  the  practise.)  Thirdly,  if  he 
vetoes  a  bill,  but  it  is  repassed  in  both  Louses  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  each  house,  it  becomes  a  law  over  his  veto.  Vetoes  are 
not  common,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  over  vetoes  are  much 
more  uncommon." 

All  this  looks  simple.  It  looks  entirely  democratic  through- 
out. As  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University, 
observes  in  "Actual  Government":  "The  preparation  and 
introduction  of  measures  in  Congress  are  still  very  free.  Any 
member  may  at  any  time  deliver  a  bill  to  the  Speaker,  who 
refers  it  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

But  what  are  the  adventures  of  a  bill  in  committee?  Great 
changes  may  befall  it  there,  perhaps  to  its  benefit.  "The  actual 
form  of  the  bill  and,  in  all  serious  measures,  its  phraseology 
come  from  the  committee  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  are  often 


the  result  of  weeks  and  months  of  consideration.  It  is  here  that 
an  able,  steady,  and  sagacious  member  often  renders  his  best 
service,  by  standing  up  for  right  principles  and  for  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  proposed  law." 

And  what  are  the  adventures  of  a  bill  once  "reported  out" 
and  thus  brought  up  for  discussion?  It  may  be  radically 
amended.  "The  fundamental  right  of  deliberative  bodies  is 
not  only  to  discuss,  but  to  alter,  propositions  before  them,"  and 
yet  "under  the  rules  of  the  House  no  amendment  can  be  offered 
that  is  not  'germane'  to  the  subject  of  the  bill.  This  limitation 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  grafting  of  one  proposition  upon  a 
very  different  one;  it  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  system  of 
legislative  'riders' — that  is,  of  adding  to  a  bill  clauses  which 
could  not  pass  on  their  merits,  expecting  the  other  house  and 
the  President  to  let  them  go  rather  than  to  defeat  the  whole 
measure." 

All  through  the  career  of  a  bill  in  Congress  the  President 
may  make  his  influence  felt.  It  is  very  powerful,  and  he  exerts 
it  "through  his  personal  relations  with  members.  Every  strong 
President  is  constantly  explaining  what  he  desires,  and  why  he 
desired  it,  to  Senators  and  Representatives;  and  sometimes  he 
intimates  that  he  will  veto  a  bill  if  it  is  not  modified." 

Then,  too,  considerations  of  party  interest  affect  a  bill's 
prospects.  "The  party  leaders  in  and  out  of  Congress  con- 
stantly consult  with  one  another  and  decide  whether  a  par- 
ticular measure  ^vill  help  or  hurt  the  chances  for  the  next  election," 
while  "behind  both  Congress  and  leaders  is  the  subtle  force  of 
public  opinion.  Members  of  Congress  are  diligent  readers  of 
newspapers,  and  are  more  affected  by  the  private  letters  and 
telegrams  of  men  of  mark  in  their  districts  than  by  anything 
else."  Thanks  to  this  attitude  of  deference  toward  public 
opinion  and  party  interests,  "a  very  powerful  influence  is  the 
party  legislative  caucus,  called  in  one  or  the  other  house  to  discuss 
public  measures." 

Meanwhile,  there  is  pressure  from  individual  pohticians. 
"Members  of  Congress,  like  other  men,  are  much  influenced  by 
their  desire  to  please  their  old  friends  and  make  new  ones;  and 
votes  are  often  given  without  much  thought,  because  asked  for 
by  a  man  of  influence.  In  many  States  the  Senators  have  such 
a  hold  on  the  political  machine  that  they  can  prevent  or  allow  the 
renomination  of  members  of  the  House;  and  this  power  gives 
large  influence  to  the  requests  of  such  Senators  on  behalf  of 
favorite  bills." 

Also  there  come  requests  from  the  lobby,  "by  which  is  meant 
those  men,  and  sometimes  women,  who  make  it  a  business  to 
argue  with  Congressmen  and  to  solicit  their  votes.  Some  of 
these  lobbyists  are  paid  attorneys  of  corporations."  And,  finally, 
there  comes  from  promoters  of  other  measures  an  offer  to  swap 
votes;  "general  appropriations,  like  the  river-and-harbor  and 
public-building  bills  are  much  affected  by  'log-rolling' — that  is,  a 
number  of  members  agree  each  to  vote  for  the  item  desired  by 
the  other." 

Clearly,  then,  any  bill  that  actually  becomes  a  law  and  still 
bears  even  the  slightest  resemblance  to  its  former  self  has  been 
subjected  to  a  whole  battery  of  influences,  some  good,  some 
e\dl;  but  at  least  one  evil  influence  is  now  exceedingly  rare. 
"During  the  Civil  War  there  were  cases  of  the  payment  of 
money  for  votes."  That  has  stopt,  so  people  in  a  position  to 
know  assure  us.  Of  late  years,  "few  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world  have  been  freer  from  charges  of  the  transfer  of  votes  for 
money." 
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Luminous  Material 
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UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 

articles,    of  which  the   following 

are  the  most  important 


Watches 

Clocks 

Hashlights 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Push-Button  Switches 

Flip  Switches 

Door  Bells 

Tile  House  Numbers 

Ships'  Compasses 

Sportsmen's  Compasses 

Locks 

Safe  Combinations 


Gasoline  Gauges 

Speedometers 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

Revolver  Sights 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Mine  Signs 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Fish  Bait 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Poison  Indicators 


Names  of  the  makers  of  these 
furnished  upon  request 


It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  clocks  with  Undark  dials;  you 
can  read  them  in  even  a  pitch-dark  room. 

Makers  of  mantel,  alarm,  and  travelers'  clocks  are  using  Undark 
to  illuminate  the  dials. 

Undark  watch  dials  are  included  in  almost  every  desirable  make, 
because  the  makers  realize  that  watches  should  give  a  24-hour  sight 
service, 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

This  radium  luminous  material  contains  real  radium  and  keeps 
its  glow  for  years. 

Its  uses  include  service  on  electric  buttons,  pull-chain  pendants, 
locators,  locks,  door-knobs,  and  house  numbers.  It  is  put  on  pistol 
sights  for  straight  aiming  in  the  dark.  Undark  is  used  on  hundreds 
of  novelties. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in  their 
own  plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct  operators  and 
organize  the  work  for  you.     Write  for  details. 

For  those  who  wish  to  illuminatt  articles  in  the  home  with  UNDARK  and 
for  manufacturers  who  desire  to  experiment  with  UNDARK,  we  offer  the 
Undark  Radium  Illuminating  Set  at  $3.00.  When  ordering,  kindly  enclose 
check  or  money  order  and  state  class  of  work  in  which  you  are  interested. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 
Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Trade  Mark  Name  Undark  Reg.  Applied  For 


JUDGE  LANDIS  UNDER  FIRE 


WHEN  REPRESENTATIVE  BENJAMIN  WELTY, 
of  Ohio,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  the  other  day 
and  said,  "I  impeach  Kenesaw  M.  Landis,  as  District 
Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of  lUinois," 
he  inspired  numerous  large  head-lines  in  papers  all  over  the 
country.  If  the  Judge  felt  any  tremors,  it  seems  he  didn't  show 
them.  He  smiled,  say  the  reports,  when  he  was  shown  copies 
of  the  dispatches  telling  of  Representative  Welty's  action,  and, 
after  reading  the  charges  against  him,  remarked  that  he  had  no 
comment  to  make,  adding,  "In  the  meantime,  let  the  boys 
lather  themselves  good."  The 
day  before,  when  asked  by  the 
newspaper  men  what  he  thought 
of  the  impeachment  talk  of 
Representative  Welty  and  Sena- 
tor Dial,  of  North  Carolina,  he 
is  quoted  as  having  replied: 
"Pish-tosh.  Dial  and  Welty  de- 
monstrate that  I  have  a  positive 
genius  in  the  selection  of  ene- 
mies." These  reports  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  takes  more  than 
a  mere  impeachment  to  ruffle 
the  judicial  calm  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis  or  impair  his 
famous  faculty  for  picturesque 
speech.  From  the  accounts  of 
what  led  up  to  the  impeachment 
of  Judge  Landis,  it  appears  that 
his  parole  of  a  youthful  Ottawa 
bank-teller  trying  to  eke  out 
his  salary  of  $90  a  month  by 
embezzling  $96,500  from  the 
institution  that  employed  him 
was  what  started  the  thing. 
Judge  Landis  was  alleged  to  have  stated  at  the  trial  of  the 
young  teller  that  the  small  salary  paid  him  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  misdeeds  on  the  directors  of  the  bank.  After 
reading  a  report  of  this  in  the  newspapers,  Senator  Dial  is  said 
to  have  declared  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  that  this  was  the 
most  "outrageous  pronouncement"  he  had  ever  heard  issued 
in  a  court.  At  this  juncture  Senator  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  is 
reported  to  have  reminded  the  North  Carolina  Senator  that 
Judge  Landis  was  the  "most  conspicuous  crank  now  holding 
high  position,"  and  further  that  the  jurist's  holding  down  two 
jobs  with  a  combined  salary  of  $50,000  a  year  was  probably  what 
made  him  so  ready  to  criticize  a  salary  as  small  as  $90  a  month. 
Senator  Dial  at  that  moment,  however,  apparently  seemed  to 
think  that  the  greatest  wrong  that  had  been  committed  by  Judge 
Landis  was  his  holding  a  set  of  bank  officials  responsible  for  a 
small-salaried  employee's  yielding  to  temptation.  He  said 
this  was  an  invitation  to  every  employee  handling  other  people's 
money  and,  not  satisfied  with  his  salary,  to  take  what  he  wants. 
As  if  to  substantiate  the  Senator's  remarks  on  this  point  there 
appeared  a  few  days  after  his  speech  the  story  of  the  sixteen- 
year-old  Chicago  bank  clerk  who  got  away  with  $772,000  in 
Liberty  bonds.  When  arrested,  this  youth  is  said  to  have  told 
his  captors  that  he  was  getting  only  $65  a  month  and  that  he 
thought  what  Judge  Landis  had  said  about  the  man  getting 
$90  a  month  would  apply  to  his  own  case  also.  Later,  however, 
the  Chicago  boy  is  reported  to  have  denied  that  the  Ottawa 
case  had  influenced  him.     He  is  quoted  as  saying:   "The  Carey 


ST-R- 
— Satterfleld  for  the 


case  did  not  influence  me  at  all.  After  reading  it  I  did  not  think 
any  more  of  it.  I  didn't  approve  of  Judge  Landis's  attitude  in 
releasing  Carey,  as  I  thought  he  should  have  got  his  medicine." 

The  impeachment  of  Judge  Landis  contained  no  reference  to 
his  "outrageous  pronouncement"  as  to  low-salaried  bank  clerks, 
however.  The  Judge  is  well  known  for  his  tendency  to  give 
young  first  offenders  another  chance,  and  perhaps  few  are 
inclined  to  criticize  him  for  it.  The  charges  preferred  by 
Representative  Welty  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  all 
related  to  the  jurist's  having  accepted  a  position  as  baseball 

commissioner  while  holding 
down  a  job  as  a  judge  on  the 
Federal  bench.  There  are  five 
counts  in  the  arraignment: 

First — For  neglecting  his  offi- 
cial duties  for  gainful  occupa- 
tion not  connected  therewith. 

Secondly — For  using  his  office 
as  District  Judge  of  the  United 
States  to  settle  disputes  which 
might  come  into  his  court,  as 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Thirdly — For  lobbying  before 
the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  to  procure 
the  passage  of  State  laws  to 
prevent  gambling  in  baseball, 
instead  of  discharging  his  duties 
as  District  Judge  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourthly — For  accepting  the 
position  as  Chief  Arbiter  of 
Disputes  in  baseball  associations 
at  a  salary  of  $42,500  per 
annum  while  attempting  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  as  a  District 
Judge  of  the  United  States, 
which  tends  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  baseball  gambling  indictments  pending  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 

Fifthly — For  injuring  the  national  sport  of  baseball  by  per- 
mitting the  use  of  his  office  as  District  Judge  of  the  United 
States,  because  the  impression  will  prevail  that  gambling  and 
other  illegal  acts  in  baseball  will  not  be  punished  in  the  open 
forum  as  other  cases. 

In  his  address  accompanying  the  preferment  of  the  impea,ch- 
ment  charges,  Mr.  Welty  took  occasion  to  explain  on  what  they 
were  based.  The  point  apparently  made  by  the  Ohio  Repre- 
sentative was  that  the  baseball  magnates,  involved  in  court 
difficulties,  conceived  the  notion  of  giving  the  presiding  judge  a 
big  job  as  a  sort  of  bribe.  As  Representative  Welty  is  quoted 
in  the  New  York  World: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  May  16, 
1919,  entered  judgment  of  $240,000  against  the  following  for 
having  violated  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
July  2,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  to  wit:" 

Mr.  Welty  here  named  the  American  and  National  Leagues' 
sixteen  baseball  clubs,  B.  B.  Johnson,  and  John  K.  Tener,  whom 
he  thereafter  terms  the  defendants.  He  also  said  a  grand 
jury  at  Chicago  had  indicted  ten  baseball-players  on  charges  of 
"throwing"  the  1919  World  Series,  and  added: 

"After  the  baseball  associations  were  found  guilty  under  cur 
laws  of  being  a  trust  and  while  the  fine  of  $240,000  was  still 
pending  against  them  they  rushed  into  Judge  Landis's  court 
and  for  an  additional  salary  of  $42,500  he  became  chief  arbiter 
of  a  trust  which  was  declared  illegal  and  at  their  request  remained 
on  the  Federal  bench. 
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Cleveland  Enterprise  Association. 
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Drawing  afur  house  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Harry  T.  Jeffrey,  Architect 


An  Investment  in  Happiness 

-Wie  Sati^adion  of  Home  Ownership 


A  F  BA 

'I'USE  FACE  BRICKll 

—  U  Pays  j 

"The  Story  of  Bricl(' 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  useful  infor- 
mation  for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  The  Romance  of  Brick, 
Extravagance  of  Cheapness, 
Comparative  Costs,  How  to  Fi- 
nance the  Building  of  a  Home, 
are  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated. 
Your  copy  is  awaiting  your  re- 
quest. Send  today. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty" 

A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  attrac- 
tive small  Face  Brick  houses, 
selected  from  four  hundred 
drawings  entered  in  a  national 
architectural  competition.  The 
houses  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
architecftural  styles,  with  skillful 
handling  of  interior  arrange- 
ments. Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty 
cents  in  stamps. 


Do  you  want  to  compete  for  the 
Face  'Brick  and  the  full  work- 
ing drawings  for  one  of  these 
Home  of  Beauty  houses?  Com- 
petition open  toyoungmarried 
women.  Send  for  particulars. 
"The  Home  of 'Beauty"  wiU 
be  sent  free  to  competitors. 


THE  home  feeling  is  an  asset  of  the  highest  value, 
for  it  pays  richly  in  a  sense  of  self^resped:,  of 
more  responsible  citi2;enship,  of  moral  poise  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  besides  giving  profound 
personal  satisfaction  and  enriching  the  spiritual 
values  that  arise  out  of  family  ties  and  affedtions. 
Taken  all  in  all,  you  can  make  no  other  invest^ 
ment  that  is  so  rich  in  returns,  both  sentimental 
and  practical,  as  in  having  your  own  home.  And 
when  you  build,  we  believe  we  can  give  you 
ample  reasons  why  a  Face  Brick  house  will  give 
you,  from  every  point  of  view — structural,  artistic, 
economic,  and  we  might  add  sentimental — more 
real  satisfadtion  than  any  other  kind.  The  matter 
is  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of  Brick!' 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

11 34 AVestminster  Buildmg  •  Chicago^lWmois 
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"This  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

"Judge  Landis  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  if  he  wants 
to  retain  the  confidence  and  respect  as  a  judge  he  must  divorce 
himself  from  the  fleshpots  of  illegal  combinations. 

"I  want  to  keep  the  baseball  sport  clean,  so  the  people  will 
continue  to  support  it.  But  you  can  not  maintain  the  sport 
when  you  permit  the  players  to  throw  the  game  and  the  baseball 
magnates  to  throw  our  judiciary. 

"On  March  3,  1917,  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  passed  an  act 
which  in  part  provides  that: 

" 'No  government  official  or  employee  shall  receive  any  salary 
in  connection  with  his  services  as  such  official  or  employee  from 
' any  source  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States.'" 

The  same  paper  also  quotes  Senator  Dial  as  to  why  Judge 
Landis  should  be  impeached.  It  is  noticeable  that  while 
Representative  Welty  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  jurist's 
holding  two  jobs,  Senator  Dial  was  particularly  concerned  over 
his  having  paroled  an  embezzler  who  had  been  getting  only  $90 
a  month.     The  Senator  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  feel  that  if  this  judge  had  exprest  any  such  sentiment  as 
he  did  about  this  trial  before  his  appointment  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  never  should  have  confirmed  it. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him, 
we  are  in  a  sense  responsible  for  his  acts. 

"In  this  case  he  told  the  boy  to  go  home  and  he  would  send 
for  him  when  he  wanted  him.  That  was  equivalent  to  a  parole. 
I  consider  it  to  be  revolutionary.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  if  this  goes  out  unchallenged  it  is  an  invitation  to  every 
employee  in  the  United  States  who  handles  other  people's 
money,  if  not  satisfied  with  his  salary,  to  take  what  he  wants. 
This  is  the  most  Bolshevik  doctrine  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  and 
no  man  who  preaches  it  is  worthy  to  sit  on  the  bench.  I  wiU 
introduce  a  bill  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  judge  to  receive  a 
salary  from  any  other  occupation." 

Judge  Landis,  in  a  public  interview  given  in  Chicago  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times,  made  his  position  clear  both 
as  to  his  pronouncement  in  the  case  of  the  bank-teller  and  as 
to  what  he  thinks  of  his  accusers.  The  Judge  is  quoted  as 
saying : 

"No  doubt.  Senator  Dial  has  hundreds  of  little  girls  as  young 
as  eleven  years  working  for  him.  What  is  he  paying  the  fellows 
in  his  banks  and  those  children  in  his  cotton-mills?  He  could 
not  sta.nd  an  investigation  of  wage  conditions  in  the  institutions 
he  owns.  He  is  an  owner  of  an  industry  in  South  Carolina, 
and  it  was  this  particular  industry  in  South  Carolina  which 
caused  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  child-labor  law. 

"I  don't  condone  steaUng.  The  rub  is  that  this  Ottawa  boy 
was  getting  only  about  half  of  what  a  carpenter  or  a  section-hand 
on  the  railroad  is  able  to  make.  Senator  Dial  objects  to  my 
plain  statement  of  the  case.  And  remember,  he  is  a  United 
States  Senator  who  will  soon  pass  on  his  own  taxes,  those  of  the 
industry  in  which  he  makes  his  money,  and  those  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  competes  in  business. 

"The  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  me.  He 
attacks  me  for  going  slow  in  imposing  a  sentence  upon  a  $90  a 
month  clerk  handling  thousands  of  dollars  daily. 

"Now,  I'd  like  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  Senator.  He's  a 
banker.  I'll  wager  it  would  be  cold  meat  for  anybody  investi- 
gating Senator  Dial's  pay-roll.  The  cotton-mills  of  the  South 
are  notorious  for  the  way  they  have  underpaid  their  help.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  he  pays  his  little  girl  employees." 

Judge  Landis  denied  that  he  had  used  the  picturesque  language 
attributed  to  him  in  his  original  interview  about  the  young 
bank  offender  and  the  Senatorial  critics,  hut  nevertheless,  says 
The  Times,  he  repeated  it  in  a  subsequent  speech  in  Des  Moines, 
where  he  "sent  his  audience  into  uproars  of  hilarity  by  his 
thrusts  at  Senator  Dial."  Several  of  his  critics  object  that  his 
habitual  language  is  more  befitting  a  baseball  magnate,  or  even  a 
police  magistrate,  than  the  dignity  of  a  Federal  judge,  but 
most  papers  are  inclined  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  tempest 
in  a  teapot.  The  New  York  World  takes  the  ground  that  the 
criticism  of  the  jurist  is  well  founded,  and  that  he  has  brought 
it  on  himself  by  accepting  a  job  as  baseball  arbitrator  while 
retaining  his  seat  on  the  Federal  bench.  According  to  The 
World: 

Whether  or  not  the  House  may  consider  it  worth  while  to 
proceed  to  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Landis  it  will  decide  at  its 
leisure.     There  is  room  for  two  opinions.     With  him  the  situa- 


tion is  different.     It  lies  solely  in  his  power,  if  he  is  so  minded, 
to  dispose  at  once  of  the  charges  he  has  drawn  down  upon  himself.. 

The  criticism  that  counts  does  not  turn  on  the  somewhat 
flippant  remarks  .of  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  delivering  him- 
self. He  has  an  appetite  for  cheap  notoriety  that  might  pass 
without  comment  in  a  Police  Court  Judge.  On  the  Federal 
bench  other  standards  of  conduct  are  usual.  It  is  because  of 
his  acceptance,  while  a  United  States  District  Judge,  of  a  large 
salary  as  supreme  baseball  arbitrator  that  he  has  been  exposed 
to  sharp  attacks  in  the  House  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  payment, 
to  him  of  over  $50,000  a  year  for  his  services  by  outside  interests 
that  can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  requirements  of  his  official 
position. 

By  surrendering  the  modest  pay  of  a  United  States  District 
Judge  he  can  still  keep  the  larger  salary  and  save  the  country 
the  spectacle  of  a  judge  of  high  court  being  challenged  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  for  misconduct  in  office. 

In  a  sketch  of  the  famous  jurist  by  L.  G.  Edwardson,  the 
Chicago  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  we  are  told  of 
Judge  Landis's  methods.  Mr.  Edwardson  has  known  Judge 
Landis  for  many  years,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  newspaper  man 
has  been  present  in  the  Judge's  court  on  many  dramatic  oc- 
casions.    We  read: 

Judge  Landis  is  the  Calif  Harun-al-Raschid  and  Chicago 
is  his  Bagdad.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  opprest,  the  scourge  of  the 
oppressors;  his  court  reflects  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  city 
and  is  a  field  of  wonderful  adventure.  His  chief  stock  in  trade  is 
originality.  It  was  in  1907  that  he  performed  the  highly  original 
feat  of  taming  the  Standard  Oil  octopus.  He  fined  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  $29,000,000  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  haggled  with  a  loan  shark  over  a  few  pennies  of  interest  due 
from  a  poor  man,  which  ended  up  with  the  Judge  paying  the  loan 
shark  out  of  his  private  purse  and  telling  him  to  be  gone  out  of 
his  sight  before  he  forgot  himself  and  gave  him  a  thrashing. 

There  are  thousands  who  will  bear  testimony  that  Judge 
Landis  is  in  a  class  by  himself  when  it  comes  to  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  things.  It  is  accepted  by  judges  and  lawyers  in 
Chicago  that  he  can  find  out  more  in  fifteen  minutes,  with  his 
insatiable  curiosity,  broad  charity,  homely  words,  and  biting 
inquiry,  than  a  commission  could  in  a  month. 

"Just  take  this  easy  chair  over  here  to  my  left,"  Judge  Landis 
says  when  a  witness  approaches  the  stand,  "and  tell  me  all  about; 
it.  You'll  save  my  time  and  yours,  too,  if  you'll  get  right  down 
to  the  heart  of  things,  but  I  expect  you  want  to  tell  it  as  much  as 
I  want  to  hear  it,  and  I'm  going  to  be  patient  and  let  you  do  it 
in  your  own  way." 

Prosecutors  and  lawyers  for  the  defense  sit  down  and  keep 
silent  when  Judge  Landis  takes  a  witness  in  hand.  They  know 
he  is  going  to  get  the  information  he  wants,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  block  him.  He  may  inquire  about  the  ancestry  of  the  wit- 
ness, his  place  of  residence,  and  his  list  of  friends,  to  find  out  if 
the  court  might  not  know  some  of  them;  his  hour  for  rising,  how 
he  slept  last  night,  and  the  state  of  his  appetite.  When  he  has 
made  the  witness  feel  "sorter  homelike,"  the  Judge  resumes  his 
questions.  And  they  usually  get  him  over  the  ground  so  rapidly 
that  his  polite  invitation  to  the  lawyers  to  continue  the  examina- 
tion of  the  witness  is  declined. 

Judge  Landis  can  purr  like  a  kitten  and  coax  like  a  summer's 
breeze,  but  he  can  also  whirl  around  on  the  bench  and  with  eyes 
blazing  like  a  bobcat's  give  a  recalcitrant  witness  or  a  scheming 
lawyer  a  verbal  thrashing  that  makes  for  truth  and  honesty  in 
his  court.  If  he  believes  there  is  perjury  on  the  stand  or  con- 
spiracy among  lawyers  he  will  quit  the  bench  without  a  word, 
leave  the  court-room,  and  remain  in  his  chambers  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  When  he  returns  the  truth  usually  comes  out 
or  the  conspiracy  is  defeated. 

It  is  the  bankruptcy  cases  that  bring  so  much  of  human  life 
and  adventure  into  the  Landis  court.  The  professional  bank- 
rupt and  perhaps  firebug  pleads  tearfully  that  he  is  an  honest 
man.     Judge  Landis  points  the  way  to  restitution  or  to  jail. 

The  clerk  or  the  laborer  comes  as  a  bankrupt,  beset  by  loan 
sharks.  Many  of  them  are  as  grasping  as  Shylock,  and  Judge 
Landis  scourges  them  as  the  money-changers  were  scourged  in 
the  temple.  He  may  reach  into  his  pocket  and  toss  the  money 
demanded  to  the  loan  shark  as  he  would  a  bone  to  a  dog,  and 
then  tell  the  frightened  and  wondering  bankrupt  that  he  is  free 
of  all  obligation  and  privileged  to  leave  the  court.  Judge 
Landis  is  not  a  rich  man,  and  on  several  occasions  lawyers  in 
court  have  insisted  upon  sharing  with  Judge  Landis  the  cost  of 
freeing  a  struggling  man  from  the  grasp  of  loan  sharks. 

Again  comes  the  old  actress,  living  in  the  memory  of  the 
triumphs  of  her  former  days  and  beggared  by  debts  because  her 
name  is  still  remembered  in  the  shops  as  well  as  the  foyers;  or 
the  youth  who  has  lived  above  his  means  and  must  account  for 
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You  Have  a  Right 
to  Expect  More 


You  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  your  choice  of  tires — 
perhaps  because  you  see  them 
all  the  time.  But  have  you  de- 
termined which  is  the  one  best 
battery  for  your  car? 

Be  critical  of  batteries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Exide.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect  more 
than  ordinary  lasting  -  power 
from  an  Exide  Battery. 

It  was  the  first  automo- 
bile battery,  as  it  had  been 
the   pioneer  in  other  fields 


long  before  automobiles  w^ere 
invented. 

The  Bell  Telephone  System, 
central  power  stations,  great 
industries  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  a  majority  of  the  world's  sub- 
marines, depend  on  the  Exide's 
ungrudging  power. 

In  considering  batteries,  bear 
this  in  mind:  The  Exide  for 
your  car  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence won  in  every  field  by  the 
oldest  and  largest  makers  of 
storage  batteries  in  the  world. 


THE   ELECTRIC   STORAGE   BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Service  Stations  and  Dealers  Everywhere  Branches  in  1 7  Cities 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  133-157  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


Whatever  make 
of  battery  is  in 
your  car,  you 
can  be  confident 
of  skilful  repair 
^A'0^k,  fairprices, 

and   responsible   advice    at    the 

nearest    Exide   Service  Station. 

If  not   in   your  telephone  book, 

write  us  for  address. 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  Latteries  mr  every  purpose 
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the  clothes  on  his  back  and  the  jewelry  that  he  clings  to.  Judge 
Landis  always  finds  some  romance  in  their  lives. 

Out  of  the  mists  of  forgotten  days  came  a  quaint  figure  into  his 
court  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  Capt.  Edward  Morrison,  heir 
of  the  Morrison  millions.  His  millions  had  disappeared.  Judge 
Landis  uncovered  a  wonderful  chapter  of  Chicago  life  and  put 
the  old  man  in  the  way  of  recovering  his  property. 

Then  came  the  blackmailers,  with  their  women  "lures,"  and 
Judge  Landis  began  an  inquiry  into  the  stability  of  the  bonds 
they  had  furnished.  The  fake  bondsmen  which  had  been  a 
menace  in  Chicago  were  driven  out  of  business.  Like  a  flash 
Judge  Landis  started  an  inquiry  that  exposed  organized  gam- 
bling in  Chicago,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  he  had 
ripped  off  the  mask  of  Mont  Tennes,  "King  of  the  Chicago 
Bookies,"  as  the  man  who  was  the  czar  of  gambling  in  the  city. 

Judge  Landis  was  secretary  to  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Q. 
Gresham  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet.  Recalling  the  days 
when  he  occupied  this  position,  the  Judge  told  Mr.  Edwardson 
that  the  thing  that  most  imprest  him  about  Mr.  Gresham  was 
that  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State  he  made  the  doorman 
sit  over  in  a  far  corner,  threw  open  the  doors  to  the  public,  and 
ran  a  democratic,  open  house.  "That  fitted  my  views,"  said 
Judge  Landis.     Further: 

The  same  view-point  is  ever  with  him.  Passing  rapidly  down 
the  street  en  route  to  the  railroad  station  the  other  afternoon  a 
citizen  stopt  him  to  shake  hands. 

"I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you  for  the  way  you  handled 
that  young  bank  thief  Carey,"  said  the  humble  man.  The 
speaker  wore  the  garb  of  toil.  "We  are  proud  of  you  in  Chicago," 
added  the  man. 

"I  will  try  to  see  that  you  are  not  disappointed  in  the  future," 
replied  the  Judge. 

Then  turning  quickly  to  me  he  said: 

"Great  Lord!  And  they  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
approval  of  these  people!  Why,  I  would  rather  have  the  people 
of  that  man's  type  looking  upon  me  as  a  man  who  would  protect 
the  public  interest  than  to  have  all  the  money  in  the  world.  I 
tell  you  that  the  greatest  position  any  man  can  achieve  is  the 
one  upon  which  his  fellow  man  looks  with  approval.  The 
meanest  man  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  destroys  the  faith 
of  any  human  being  in  anything." 


HOW   TO   GUARD   AGAINST  THE 
NIMBLE   PICKPOCKET 

PICKING  PEOPLE'S  POCKETS  wouldn't  be  so  easy  if 
the  average  citizen  knew  a  little  more  about  the  ways 
of  this  species  of  crook  and  so  could  be  on  his  guard  to 
frustrate  the  light-fingered  gentleman's  wily  plans.  Not  know- 
ing it,  however,  the  four  millions  who  travel  on  New  York  City's 
surface,  elevated,  and  underground  cars,  for  instance,  are  all 
potential  pickpocket  victims.  So  also  are  the  people  who  fare 
forth  in  crowds  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country's  cities  and  towns, 
for  the  pickpocket  has  no  preference  as  to  locality  beyond  the 
one  fact  that  it  must  be  crowded.  In  spite  of  the  menace  from 
this  class  of  thieves,  however,  we  are  told  on  the  authority  of 
"An  Ex-Convict,"  who  desires  to  enlighten  the  public  on  how 
to  foil  pickpockets,  that  there  need  be  no  victims  if  the  people 
would  observe  a  few  simple  rules  which  he  lays  down.  The 
former  convict,  who  admits  he  has  served  a  term  in  prison, 
avers,  in  effect,  that  he  knows  crime  from  "A  to  izzard,"  and,  by 
way  of  reparation  for  the  crimes  he  has  himself  committed,  he  is 
writing  a  series  of  articles  on  crime  to  put  the  public  wise  to  how 
crimes  are  committed,  and  particularly  as  to  how  it  may  pro- 
tect itself  against  criminals.  The  series  appears  in  The  Indepen- 
dent (New  York),  from  which  we  quote  the  following  about 
pickpockets: 

The  pickpocket  works  in  formation  order;  usually  three  men 
comprise  the  personnel.  One  of  them  is  the  chap  who  does  the 
actual  work,  the  other  two  are  "stalls" — that  is,  they  pave  the 
way  for  and  shield  the  operator. 

'  Have  you  ever  felt  a  gentle  shoving  from  behind  you  as  you 
stood  in  a  crowded  car?  Or  perhaps  this  gentle  shoving  may 
have  come  from  the  side?  If  you  do  feel  anything  of  the  sort, 
change  your  position.  It  may  not  be  a  pickpocket,  and,  again, 
it  may  be.     Be  on  your  guard  at  all.  times  when  in  a  crowd. 


Always,  there  is  a  gentle  crowding  before  the  operator  can  work. 
Never  mind  your  pocket — watch  your  neighbor,  both  in  front 
and  in  the  rear,  and,  by  way  of  good  measure,  those  on.  your  sides 
as  well. 

Curiosity  is  the  direct  cause  of  many  people's  becoming 
the  victims  of  the  pickpocket.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  one  of 
these  gentry  to  go  with  his  companions  to  a  busy  street,  and  in 
order  to  collect  a  crowd  have  one  of  the  gang  faint.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  crowd  are  all  centered  on  the  prostrate  man — 
exactly  what  the  thief  wants;  and  while  curiosity  prompts  you 
to  edge  or  push  closer  to  the  "victim"  it  is  then  that  the  sinuous 
fingers  of  the  thief  are  inserted  into  your  pocket  or  purse.  This 
is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  pickpockets  get  a  crowd 
together. 

The  early  hours  of  the  morning  when  people  go  to  work,  and 
again  when  they  come  home  in  the  evening,  are  the  times  best 
suited  to  the  pickpocket.  He  knows  of  the  desire  of  the  crowds 
to  get  to  work  on  time,  and — the  business  day  over — to  get  to 
their  homes  again.  During  the  other  periods  of  the  day  you  are 
comparatively  safe — if  you  stay  away  from  crowds. 

Pickpockets  look  exactly  like  other  people.  They  can  not  be 
recognized  by  dress  or  features,  we  are  told,  but  they  may  be 
suspected  because  of  their  actions.  How  a  band  of  pickpockets 
work  is  decribed  as  follows: 

The  three  get  on  a  car  and  work  their  way  to  a  prosperous- 
looking  man.  They  do  not  know  if  the  man  carries  a  purse 
with  him  or  not — it  is  their  duty  to  find  out.  This  is  done  by 
lightly  touching  the  back  pockets  of  the  intended  victim.  Long 
experience  has  made  the  pickpocket  very  deft,  and  he  can  tell, 
to  a  certainty,  the  difference  between  a  bill-fold  and  a  package 
of  letters  by  the  lightest  of  light  touches.  Finding  that  the 
victim  has  a  wallet  in  his  pocket,  he  coughs,  or  otherwise  gives 
his  confederates  the  knowledge  that  he  has  found  a  victim,  and 
does  nothing  until  the  confederates  take  their  proper  places. 
The  operator  stands  immediately  behind  his  victim;  the  other 
two  pickpockets  station  themselves  one  behind  the  operator  and 
the  other  in  front  of  the  victim,  leaving  the  victim  and  operator 
between  them.  Then  the  men  in  front  and  rear  open  news- 
papers so  that  the  operator  and  the  victim  are  hidden.  The 
chap  in  front  will  lurch  against  the  front  of  the  victim,  and  the 
victim,  in  turn,  will  lurch  against  the  operator,  and  it  is  while 
this  lurch  takes  place  that  the  victim  is  relieved  of  his  purse. 
The  matter  is  extremely  simple  to  guard  against.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  other  people  in  your 
vicinity ;  the  newspapers  are  used  to  hide  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
If  you  have  an  overcoat  on  keep  it  buttoned  securely,  and 
your  hands  on  the  buttons,  for  it  is  ridiculously  simple  for 
the  operator  to  unbutton  either  of  your  coats.  If  you  feel  the 
slightest  push,  put  your  hand  on  the  pocket  where  you  have  your 
money — then  move  to  a  different  place  in  the  car.  The  best 
method  of  protection  when  you  are  not  absolutely  certain  that 
you  are  in  the  company  of  pickpockets  is  to  look  sharply  at  those 
whom  you  suspect — then  watch  the  amazing  result.  After  a 
minute's  wait,  they  will  leave  the  car  as  hurriedly  as  they  can 
without  arousing  suspicion.  It  is  simply  the  psychology  of  the 
guilty  conscience,  for  the  pickpocket  is  above  all  else  on  his 
guard,  and  he  will  not  imperil  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
safety  of  his  two  companions,  if  he  thinks  you  are  on  the  alert. 

The  greatest  boon  to  the  pickpocket  is  the  hand-bag  of  the 
woman,  the  kind  that  hangs  pendent  to  the  arm.  It  can  be 
opened  and  closed  again,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
There  is  a  certain  weight  the  arm  becomes  accustomed  to.  If  I 
were  suddenly  to  cut  the  strings  of  your  hand-bag  you  would 
notice  it  immediately;  or  if  I  were  to  take  the  weight  of  the  hand- 
bag from  your  arm  you  would  notice  it.  To  overcome  any  such 
"accident, "  the  pickpocket  lightly  grasps  the  strings  of  your  hand- 
bag, giving  the  impression  that  it  still  hangs  pendent;  for  you 
still  feel  the  weight  of  what  you  think  to  be  your  bag  when  in 
reality  you  feel  the  weight  of  a  gentle  pull  on  the  strings  of  the 
bag.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  then,  to  withdraw  the  contents  of 
the  bag,  and  you  do  not  discover  the  fact  until  too  late. 

I  can  not  make  too  strong  the  advice  to  carry  your  hand-bag  in 
your  hand — not  on  your  arm!  It  is  impossible  for  the  pick- 
pocket to  take  your  valuables  out  of  your  hand;  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  take  them  if  you  carry  the  bag  foolishly. 

The  public  display  of  a  large  roll  of  bills  invites  the  pickpocket 
to  hover  around  your  immediate  vicinity,  and  generally  he  gets 
what  he  goes  after.  It  is  at  all  times  foolish  for  any  one  to 
carry  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary;  and  then  the  safest  way  to  carry  it  is  in 
the  hand.  There  is  little  danger  of  a  highwayman  relieving 
you  of  it,  for  the  crowds  are  your  best  protection  in  this  case; 
it  is  generally  in  sparsely  settled,  lonely  neighborhoods  that 
money  wiU  be  forcibly  taken  from  you,  and  the  pickpocket  is 
too  much  of  a  coward  to  try  a  forcible  method. 
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What  a  charming  room!'' 


No  other  low-priced  rug  so  artis- 
tically reproduces  the  beautiful 
rich  tones  of  fabric  rugs  as  does 
Congoleum.  It  brings  out  the 
best  in  a  room  and  adds  greatly 
to  its  charm. 

hSo  Easy  to  Clean 

Besides  being  economical, 
Congoleum  Rugs  are  positively 
sanitary — and  no  trouble  at  all 
to  keep  clean.  The  smooth, 
waterproof  surface  can  be  wiped 
bright  and  clean  with  a  damp 
mop  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Women  who  have  bought 
Congoleum  Rugs,  and  have  had 

Gold  Seal     ^- 

v/  ArT'Rugs 


more  time  to  themselves  because 
of  the  labor  they  saved,  wouldn't 
dream  of  going  back  to  unsanitary 
carpets  or  fabric  rugs  with  their 
endless  drudgery  of  sweeping  and 
beating. 

Congoleum  Rugs  hug  the  floor 
— there  are  never  any  curlcd-up 
corners  or  edges  to  "kick  up"  or 
interfere  with  swinging  doors'. 

Beautiful  Designs 

Not  only  are  there  patterns 
for  every  room  in  the  house,  but 
sizes  to  fit  every  room,  from  the 
small  "odd-corner"  sizes  to  the 
larger  room-size  rugs. 


Above  is  shozvn  one  of  the  special  small 
rug  patterns. —  No.  244.  The  3x3  foot 
size  retails  at  $1.60. 

Popular  Sizes — Popular  Prices 

VAx3      feet  $  .SO        6x9      feet  3  9.75 


3  x3  feet  1.60 
3  x4Kfeet  2.40 
3    x6     feet    3.20 


7>^x  9  feet  11.85 
9  \  10>2  feet  16.60 
9    xl2     feet    19.00 


Prices  in  lite  far  If'est  and  South  average  1^%  higher  Chan 

those  quoted:  in  Canada  prices  average  25%  higher. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  noticct 

Congoleum  Company 

INCORPORATED 

J'hila<lelphia     New  York     Chicago  San  Francisco 

Cleveland  Boston  Minneapolis    Kansas  City 

Dallas      St.  Louis      Pittsburgh      Atlanta       Montreal 


Look  for 
this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  only  one  grade  of 
Congoleum,  and  that  is 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum.  It 
is  identified  by  this  Gold 
Seal,  which  is  pasted  on  the 
face  of  every  rug.  Be  sure 
to  look  for  it. 
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HOLEPROOF  meets  the  hosiery  specifications  of  millions  of  men  because  it  combines  style 
with  serviceability.  In  Holeproof  you  get  all  the  lustre,  shapeliness,  and  sheemess  that  any 
hose  possess  with  twice  the  durability  of  most.  Offered  in  staple  and  fancy  styles  for  men  \x\  Pure 
Silk,  Silk  and  Lisle,  and  fine  Lusteriz,ed  Lisle.     Holeproof  is  also  made  for  women  and  cliildren. 

\^  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustrated  hool^et  and  price  list 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont.  ©  H.  H.  Co. 
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and  shot  rooontlj-  and  amonji  tlio  l»onos 
(if  these  the  hoys  were  iiuule  to  kiiei'l 
while  the  llatHelds  tied  them  to  tl\e 
bushes. 

Lauterns  were  huni?  to  throw  tlieir 
light  on  the  victims,  then  KUison  Mounts, 
another  Hatfield  of  ""  mixed-blooded  kin," 
knelt  and  steadied  his  rille  on  his  knee. 

"Take  aim,"  Valentino  Hatheld  ordered. 

Mounts  ainuul. 

"Fire!" 

Talbot  MeC'oy  fell  dead. 

There  followed  a  long  interval  of  taunts 
and  curses  while  the  hapless  McC^oys 
writhed  against  the  bushes  and  heard  their 
family  and  their  dead  brother  defamed. 
Then  Charles  Carpenter,  another  of  the 
Hatfield  tribes  stept  forth  as  the  second 
executioner. 

He  fired  once  with  a  pistol  at  "Farmer" 
McCoy,  and,  whether  through  poor  aim 
or  intent,  the  bullet  did  not  kill  ^IcCoy. 
There  were  more  curses,  with  Carpenter 
taking  shots  at  intervals,  until  finally 
"Farmer"  was  lifeless.  There  remained 
only  "Rand'll,  Jr.,"  the  thirteen-year-old 
s;)n  of  the  head  of  the  McCoy  clan. 

The  Hatfieids  deliberated  at  some 
h'ngth  what  they  should  do  with  the  boy 
••  Rand'll."  At  last  they  decided  that  a 
night  of  paralyzing  fear  spent  with  the, 
mutilated  bodies  of  his  brothers  might 
be  as  eff(H^'tive  as  death  on  the  boy,  so 
they  solemnly  marched  back  toward  the 
river,  leaving  him  still  tied  to  his  papaw- 
bush. 

They  were  about  to  ford  the  stream 
when  Alex.  Messer,  another  of  the  Hatfield 
"kin,"  remembered  that  the  boy  might 
some  day  be  a  witness  against  them  all 
for  the  double  murder.  He  turned  to 
"Devil  Anse." 

"Dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  he  said,  and 
pointed  to  where  the  little  boy  still  re- 
mained tied  on  the  hill. 

"Devil  Anse"  thought  a  minute. 

"Go  you,"  he  said  finally,  and  Messer 
ran  back  to  where  the  boy  was  kneeling. 
He  placed  a  shotgun  against  "Little 
Rand'll's  "  temple  and  fired. 

A  simple  inscription,  carved  in  a  beech- 
tree,  marks  the  spot  to-day.     It  saj-s: 

THE    McCOY   BOYS 
SHOT    IX    1882 

Curiously  enough,  the  murder  of  the 
McCoy  boys  seemed  to  incite  the  Hatfieids 
to  carry  on  the  war  still  more  relentlessly 
than  before.  No  McCoy  was  safe.  The 
Hatfieids  fired  from  ambush  or  raided 
McCoy  homes  at  night,  taking  the  men  out 
to  be  shot,  torturing  the  women,  and  some- 
times setting  fire  to  the  house.  An  illus- 
tration of  their  methods  is  furnished  by  the 
account  of  a  raid  on  New-year's  day,  1888. 
The  Hatfieids  had  gathered  at  Coon  Skin 
tavern,  filled  up  on  moonshine  whisky, 
and  started  out  to  "get"  some  McCoys: 

Down  in  the  valley  the  inhabitants  knew 
what  was  happening. 

"Bar  the  doors  and  get  the  pistols," 
was  the  warning.  "The  Hatfieids  are 
out." 

Up  on  the  hill  the  McCoys  didn't  have 
a  chance  for  their  lives.  The  house  was 
divided  into  two  parts  with  a  roof  con- 
necting them,  like  a  garage  on  each  side  of 
a  driveway,  with  a  roof  over  the  drive. 
The  girls  lived  in  the  west  wing,  the  men 
in  the  east,  and  a  battering-ram  tore 
open  the  girls'  door  first. 

The  girls  crouched  helpless  on  the 
floor    and    then    in    terror    saw    a    tongue    j 
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Color  Value 

in  the  Motor  Car  Interior 

"The  quality  in  a  color  of  being  light'  or  'dark'  is  known  as  its 
'value.'  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  very  light  color 
shows  stains  easily.  Both  very  light  and  very  dark  colors  show 
dust,  which  is  usually  about  midway  in  color  value  between  black 
and  white.  If  the  motor  car  is  of  the  costly  type  where  cleaning 
and  redecorating  can  be  done  frequently,  and  where  little  in  the 
way  of  serviceability  is  to  be  expected,  the  light  or  dark  colors 
may  be  chosen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interior  must  go 
through  several  seasons  and  much  hard  service,  colors  of  middle 
value — neither  light  nor  dark — are  more  suitable." 
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We  quote  above  from  the  textbook  "Correct  Decoration  for 
Alotor  Car  Interiors."  We  shall  gladly  send  you  a  copy  if  you 
are  interested  in  better  motor  car  decoration. 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  COACH  LACE  COMPANY 

816    WOOD    AVENUE  BRIDGEPORT,     CONN. 

New  York  Showrooms     -     1755  Broadway         2740  McGee  Traffic  Way     -      Kansas  C:ity 
2729  Prospect  Avenue     -     -     -     Cleveland         301  Peachtree  Street     -     -     -     -    Atlanta 

Scovel  Iron  Store  Co.    ---------      San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

Blumenthal  Bros.     ---------------....--       Chicago 
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— where  nearly  every ttiing  is  made  that  you  can  think  of; 
automobiles,  hats,  shoes7  silks,  rugs,  locomotives,  cars,  drugs, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  clothing,  and  so  on  and  so  on — 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  center  of  the  world — the  city  of 
William  Penn  chooses 

to  light,. move  and  furnish  power 

The  great  system  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  central  stations  of  the  country  carries  the 
bulk  of  this  load  and  the  Taylor  Stoker  is  the  combustion 
system  that  the  engineers  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  have 
thus  far  depended  upon  to  furnish  the  steam.  From  1908  when 
they  installed  their  first  Taylor  down  to  1921  when  the  new 
Delaware  Station — the  ideal  of  modern  central  station  con- 
struction and  equipment — went  into  service,  the  Taylor  Stoker 
has  been  honored  by  frequent  repeat  orders.  And  this  honor 
has  come  because  first,  the  Taylor  is  scientifically  correct; 
second,  we  co-operate  always  in  attaining  the  highest  possible 
results.  Today  there  are  Taylors  under  72000  boiler  horse  power 
furnishing  light,  power  and  traction  from  Chester  to  Tacony. 

Nor  is  the  Taylor  confined  to  huge  central  sta- 
tions. There  is  Cramp's  where  they  build  ships  and 
turbines,  Blabon  who  makes  linoleum,  Atlantic  Re- 
fining where  oil  is  refined,  and  Lukens  Steel  and 
Midvale,  and  Mifflin  Chemical  and  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  and  Philadelphia  Rubber  and  Philadelphia 
Tapestry  and  Brill  Car  Works,  and  over  the  river  is 
Victor  Talking  Machine,  and — 
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But   why  multiply?     The   man  who  knows 
chooses  Taylor. 

Have  you   investigated   your   steam   require- 
ments?    Let  us  send  you  our  booklet? 

Ask  for  it  today. 

American  Engineering  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sales  Office:  416  Phillipps  Place,  Montreal,  Que. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Glidden 
Leading  Products 

Endurance  Paint 

(Prepared) 
Endurance  Auto  Finishes 
Floorette  and  Wearette 

Varnishes 
Japspar  Exterior  Varnish 
Velvet  White  Enamel 
Superior  White  Enamel 
Flat  Wall  Finish 
Insecticides 


ti«c 


Make  the  Old 
Car  Look  New 

Paint  the  car  and  increase  its 
value.  Only  one  coat  of  Glidden 
Auto  Finish  will  make  your  car 
look  like  new  and  in  less  than 
48  hours  you'll  be  driving  it  again. 
Do  it  yourself  or  take  it  to  the 
most  reputable  automobile  painter 
in  your  town — very  likely  he  uses 
Glidden  Auto  Finishes. 

Glidden  Auto  Finishes  are  made 
in  many  beautiful  colors  for  both 
body  and  parts.  They  also  include 
specialty  finishes  —  weather-proof 
top  dressing,  durable  leather  dress- 
ing, polishes  and  in  fact  ever>'thing 
you  11  need  to  make  the  car  spic 
and  span. 

Glidden  is  the  safest  name  you 
can  choose  for  all  the  finishes  you 
need  about  the  house.  Read  the 
list  opposite  and  let  the  Glidden 
Dealer  tell  vou  what  to  use  for  the 
things  you  wish  to  finish. 

If  you  cannot  locate  the  Glidden  Dealer 
urite  to  the  nearest  office  listed  below. 

THE  GLIDDEX  COM? ANY 

Natioftal  Headqicarters     '     Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factories:      Cleveland,      Chicago,       San   Francisco,       Oakland,        Reading,      Baltimore,        Xew   Orleans, 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Brooklyn,  Toronto. 
Branches:       New   York,   Chicago,    Kansas   City,   Boston,   Scranton,    Evansville,    Birmingham,   Baltimore, 

Pittsburgh,     Portland,     Atlanta,     Dallas,     Houston,    Beaumont,     El   Paso,    Olympia,   Wash.; 

Des  Moines,  Memphis,  Seattle,  Oklahoma  City,  Montreal,  Winnipeg.     Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


of  flame  lick  past  the  open  door.  The 
Hatfields  had  set  fire  to  the  house. 

"Throw  water  on  it,"  "Rand'Il"  McCoy 
shouted,  and  his  crippled  son,  Calvin,  and 
the  girls  hastened  to  obey.  But  the 
water  was  soon  exhausted,  and  outside 
the  Hatfields,  apparently  an  army  of 
them,  were  shooting,  yelling,  and  cursing, 
and  had  the  house  surrounded  as  the 
Indians  did  in  the  pioneer  days. 

"Use  the  milk,  if  the  water's  gone," 
"Rand'll"  directed,  and  Allaphare,  his 
eighteen-year-old  daughter,  was  bravely 
trying  to  do  it  when  .Jim  Vance,  one  of 
the  Hatfields,  strode  up  to  the  door. 

"Stir  a  light  in  here,"  he  demanded. 

Allaphare  tried  to  buUd  a  fire  in  the 
fireplace,  but  all  her  coals  were  out,  and 
she  had  no  matches. 

"I  can't  'stir'  a  light,"  she  said  pite- 
ously  to  the  Hatfields,  and  explained  why 
she  couldn't. 

"I'U  'shoot  you  if  you  don't,"  "Cap" 
Hatfield  threatened. 

"'Cap'  Hatfield,  I  know  you,"  she  im- 
plored. "You  won't  kill  a  woman,  will 
you"?  Remember,  I  have  two  little 
orphans  to  take  care  of.  'Cap,'  I  have 
prajed  for  you,  I  have  prayed  for  peace. 
Please  don't  murder  me — " 

Vance  broke  into  her  plea. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  parlej-ing  with 
her  for?"  he  demanded.  "Damn  her, 
make  on  more  account  of  her  than  you 
would  of  a  man!    Shoot  her,  damn  her!" 

"Cap"  raised  Ms  rifle  to  do  so,  but 
Ellison  ^Mounts  beat  him  to  it.  The  girl 
fell  dead. 

Old  Mrs.  McCoy  ran  out  of  her  house 
to  go  to  the  girls,  because  she  heard 
them  scream  that  Allaphare  was  shot. 
Vance  knocked  her  down  with  the  butt 
of  a  shotgun,  breaking  two  ribs,  but  her 
mother-love  still  triumphed,  and,  injured 
piteously,  she  still  crawled  on  hands  and 
knees  toward  her  dead  daughter. 

"Jo nee"  Hatfield  then  showed  he  could 
slug  women  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
family.  He  brought  down  a  revolver- 
butt  on  Mrs.  McCoy's  head  and  knocked 
her  senseless. 

The  Hatfields  had  succeeded  in  firing 
the  house  by  this  time,  and  Cahan  McCoy 
and  his  father  knew  they  were  trapt. 

"I'll  make  a  dash  for  the  corn-crib," 
Calvin  said.  "If  I  reach  it  alive,  I'll  be 
able  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  house  and 
you  can  escape. 

The  two  shook  hands,  and  Cahan  ran 
out  into  the  open.  He  was  fairly  riddled 
with  bullets  before  he  had  gone  thirty 
yards,  and  the  Hatfields  closed  in  on  him, 
yelling  in  triumph.  "Rand'll"  sent  a 
volley  into  their  midst,  and  Vance,  French 
Ellis,  and  a  couple  of  other  Hatfields  were 
hit.  The  gang  retired,  cursing,  to  conceal- 
ment, gi\'ing  "Rand'll"  an  opportunity  to 
flee  out  of  the  back  door  in  his  night- 
gown and  bare  feet.  He  spent  the  night  in 
a  hog  mire,  his  feet  buried  deep  in  the 
muck,  and  staggered,  frozen  and  half 
senseless,  into  a  neighbor's  cabin  the  next 
morning. 

Allaphare  and  CaMn  McCoy  were 
dead.  Mrs.  McCoy,  wounded,  it  seemed 
fatally,  was  unconscious.  The  Hatfields 
had  raced,  yipping  and  yelling  in  shrill 
triumph  back  to  the  protection  of  their 
native  West  Virginia. 

The  whole  countrj'side  was  aroused  by 
this    latest    atrocity.     A    band    of    men. 
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headed  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Frank  Phillips,  a 
relative  of  the  ^IcCoys,  started  out  to 
hunt  the  Hatfields  down.  One  by  one  they 
were  captured  or  killed.  Two  of  them 
were  tried  and  hanged.  From  now  on  the 
fight  began  to  die  out.  The  McCoys 
had  decided  to  quit,  but  the  Hatfields  con- 
tinued warring  for  several  years,  deter- 
mined to  include  in  their  enmity  every- 
body who  had  helped  the  McCoys  hunt 
down  the  Hatfields.  Finally,  the  long 
feud  came  to  an  end  and  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death  the  fierce  Hatfield  leader, 
Old  "Devil  Anse,"  had  lived  in  peace. 
On  a  wall  of  his  abandoned  home  on  Tug 
River,  it  is  said,  a  \-isitor  will  see  a  litho- 
graph, reading:  "There  is  no  place  like 
our  home."  Beneath  this  a  Blue  Ridge 
dweller,  apparently  in  no  wise  misled 
by  this  display  of  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  feudist  chief,  has  printed  carefully, 
"Leastwise  not  this  side  of  hell." 


SPIRITS  ON  THE  'PHONE 

'  I  ""HE  press  of  the  world,  says  the  writer 
of  an  editorial  note  in  Atnerican  Medi- 
cine, have  leapt  to  the  bait  of  Edison's  an- 
nouncement that  he  was  perfecting  an 
instrument  which  would  decide  definitely 
whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  spirit 
world  and  whether  it  was  accessible  to  us. 
He  continues: 

"But  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the 
great  inventor's  career  the  press  have  failed 
Jo  deal  -svith  proper  dignity  and  respect  an 
announcement  from  the  great  man  who  has 
produced  so  many  modern  miracles.  The 
press  have  preferred  to  deal  with  the  matter 
in  a  humorous  vein.  This  is  perhaps  due 
in  a  large  part  to  Edison's  unfortunate 
choice  of  a  medium  for  communicating  with 
the  dead — a  telephone  instrument.  No 
man  can  refer  to  that  instrument,  after  the 
experiences  of  the  past  year. or  two,  with- 
out treating  the  subject  humorously  in 
order  to  escape  the  tragedy  of  it.  Thus,  a 
French  paper  publishes  a  cartoon  showing 
a  man  with  a  broad  mourning-band  on  his 
sleeve  and  a  tragic  expression  in  his  face. 
'  Isn't  it  just  my  luck? '  he  says  to  a  friend. 
'Just  as  I  was  congratulating  myself  on 
getting  rid  of  my  mother-in-law  at  last!' 
But,  however  unfortunate  such  a  means  of 
communication  may  be  for  the  living,  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  disappointing  to 
the  dead.  Imagine  the  departed,  their 
spirits  calmly  swinging  from  sphere  to 
sphere,  enjoying  the  calm  that  has  come 
to  them  after  the  wearing  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  life  on  earth,  grateful  for  their 
escape  from  terrestrial  noise,  odors,  and 
ugliness.  Imagine  them  suddenly  roused 
out  of  their  calm  by  the  tinkling  of  a  tele- 
phone-beD .  The  wizard  has  announced  that 
if  his  invention  fails  to  get  a  response  from 
the  spirit  world  he  will  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  no  spirit  world.  That,  we  fear,  is 
a  too  hasty  conclusion.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  celestial  ser-vice  is  as  bad  as 
the  service  in  New  York.  'Many  are 
called,  but  few  answer,'  is  perhaps  as  good 
a  motto  for  spirit  as  well  as  earthly  tele- 
phone systems.  Edison  may  ring,  the 
spirits  may  even  be  willing,  but  operators 
are  the  same  the  world  over,  and  ethereal 
operators  are  not  likely  to  be  an  exeei>- 
tion.  Why,  therefore,  the  telephone,  of  all 
instruments?  And  just  now,  too,  when 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  telephone-rates." 
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BarTClt  Speciricatwn  Jn-ymT  liuuiiia 
Roof  on  bldg.  Xo.  13,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  Gen'l  Cont.:  John  Luther  & 
Sons  Co.  Rfg.  Cont.:  John  Siddons  Co. 


All  Over  Rochester — 

AMERICA  goes  to  Rochester  for  kodaks,  for 

L\     lenses,  for  thermometers,  as  well  as  for 

J.    -»>  many  other  products.  ButRochester,like 

all  the  rest  of  America,  comes  to  Barrett  for  roofs. 

The  supremacy  of  these  roofs  for  permanent 
flat-roofed  Buildings  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  "as  good  as  Barrett"  is  the  claim  offered 
on  behalf  of  other  kinds  of  roof  construction. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Roof  is  the  roof 
that  has  withstood  the  test  of  time — and  time 
alone  determines  roof  values.  Figured  on  cost 
per  year  of  service,  no  other  roof  is  so  economical. 

Bonded  Against  Repairs 

A  SURETY  Company  Bond,  absolutely  pro- 
tecting the  owner  from  maintenance  ex- 
pense, is  issued  free  of  charge  on  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roofs  of  50  squares  or  larger,  in  towns  of 
25,000  or  more,  a7id  in  smaller  places  zvhere  our 
i?ispection  service  is  available. 

This  bond  runs  for  20  or  10  years,  depending 
upon  the  type  of  roof  selected.  Our  only  condi- 
tions are  that  The  Barrett  Specification,  revised 
April  I  J,  1920,  shall  be  strictly  followed  and 
that  the  roofer  shall  be  approved  by  us  and  his 
work  subject  to  our  inspection. 

The  Barrett  Specification  Type  "AA"  20- Year 
Bonded  Roof  represents  the  most  permanent 
roof  covering  it  is  possible  to  construct,  and  while 
we  bond  it  for  twenty  years  only,  we  can  name 
many  roofs  of  this  type  that  have  been  in  service 
over  forty  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

Where  the  character  of  the  building  does  not 
justify  a  roof  of  such  extreme  length  of  life,  we 
recommend  the  Barrett  Specification  Type  "A" 
Roof,  bonded  for  10  years.  Both  roofs  are  built 
of  the  same  high-grade  materials,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  quantity  used. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs 
and  copies  of  The  Barrett  Specification  sent 
free  on  request. 


Company 


New  ^■ork 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 

NeH-  Orleans 

Birmingham 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Dai'.as 

Nashville 

Syracuse 

Seattle 

Peoria 

Atlanta 

Duluth 

Salt  Lake  City 

Bangor 

Washington 

Johnstown 

Lebanon 

Voungstown 

Milwaukee 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Richmond 

Latrobe 

Bethlehem 

Ehzabeth 

Buffalo 

Baltimore 

Omaha 

Houston 

Denver 

Jacksonville 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited:  Montreal     Toronto     Winnipeg 
Vancouver     St.  John.  N.  B.      Halifax,  N.  S. 
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TACKLING   THREE   TIGERS   IN    THE   TALL   GRASS 


A  SLIGHT  rustle  was  heard  in  the  grass 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  a 
rustle  different  from  that  of  the  A\ind. 
The  hunter  concentrated  his  attention  on 
the  spot  and  held  his  breath,  his  whole 
bodj'  stiff  and  motionless.  Suddenly,  with- 
out a  sound,  a  tiger  looked  out  of  the  edge 
of  the  grass.     Only  his  head  appeared— 


he  had  not  at  least  had  a  snap  shot  at  the 
animal.  As  they  all  watched  closely,  the 
rifle  of  another  member  of  the  party 
snapt  out  on  the  right,  and  the  grass  began 
to  swish  violently.  The  story  of  the  fight 
that  followed  was  told  by  the  Collector  to 
E.  P.  Stebbing  and  appears  in  his  book, 
"The  Diary  of  a  Sportsman  Naturalist  in 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  i:  Underwood,  New  York. 

"WHERE'S    THAT    ELEPHANT?" 
One  "  tiger  burning  bright "  with  a  desire  to  eat  'em  up.  even  if  he  was  photographed  in  a  zoo. 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


How  Long  is 
Three  Minutes  ? 

You  always  stretch  and  groan  for 
twice  three  minutes  before  you  obey  the 
alarm  clock. 

Your  breakfast  is  delayed  three  min- 
utes by  non-arrival  of  the  buttered  toast. 

After  your  hat  is  on  and  the  front  door 
open,  it  takes  your  wife  three  minutes  to 
complete  her  instructions  about  matching 
something. 

Analyze  an  average  day  and  you'll  find 
that  you  waste  three  minutes  at  least 
97  times.      I  quote  from  a  letter: 

"Next  niori.ing,  when  I  opened  the 
carton  and  read  your  breezy  little  let- 
ter of  instruction,  I  thought  at  first 
that  you  were  kidding  me.   The  idea  of 
spending  three  whole  valuable  minutes 
on  lathering!     But  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial 
and  decided  that  the  result  was  worth 
all  the  trouble.     Mennen  forever!" 

If  you  are  one  of  these  snappy  10 
second  latherers,  don't  waste  50  cents 
on  Mennen' s.     Use  laundry  soap. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  Mennen  lather 
is  slow  working.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
enervates  your  beard  more  quickly  than 
most  lathers. 

But  three  minutes  of  brisk  beating 
with  the  brush  is  required  to  attain  that 
astonishing  suppliance  which  so  startles 
you  on  your  first  trial. 

Look  at  the  matter  sensibly. 

Shaving  is  an  essential  daily  operation. 
You  can  make  it  a  nerve-jangling  misde- 
meanor which  clouds  your  naturally 
sunny  disposition  for  hours,  or  you  can 
perform  it  with  blithe  and  happy  content. 

/7xv\>-y  ^^'^  ^"^^  ^  question  of 

^fj^y^     J       cutting  loose  from  the 

'T^^'''*'^^''    hard  soap  you  have 
}fl^,vx^yv^yf^       always  hated  and  build- 
ing up  a  three  minute 
lather  with  incomparable 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream. 
Send  15  cents  for  my 
demonstrator  tube. 


the  head  of  a  fine,  nearly  full-grown  male. 
Then  just  as  suddenly,  the  head  disap- 
peared. Not  one  of  the  party  had  budged. 
The  howdah  elephant  quietly  coiled  up  his 
trunk  to  be  ready  for  war.  He  was  a  fine, 
stanch  tusker,  an  old  campaigner  who  had 
been  in  at  the  death  of  over  a  hundred 
tigers.  His  forehead  was  painted  in  fan- 
tastic white  designs,  and  his  great  tusks 
were  cut  down  to  half  their  length  and 
tipped  with  massive  engraved  silver  knobs. 
The  magnificent  beast  had  been  lent  to 
the  hunter,  who  was  the  British  CoUeetor 
of  this  particular  district  of  India,  by  a 
raja  friend,  himself  a  rare  sportsman. 
Ever  since  the  beat  began  which  was  to 
send  the  tigers  toward  the  party,  the 
elephant  had  stood  like  a  rock  in  his  station, 
he  and  his  mahout  as  still  as  statues  save 
for  their  eyes.  In  the  howdah  with  the 
hunter  was  the  orderly,  also  keen  and 
motionless.  After  the  sudden  vision  of  the' 
tiger,  the  hunter  was  feeling  annoyed  that 


India"  (John  Lane  Company,  New  York). 
Says  the  Collector: 

Something  was  approaching  in  our 
direction.  Instinctively  I  brought  my 
rifle  to  the  shoulder,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  tiger  appeared  bounding  toward 
us.  He  did  not  see  us  at  first,  and  made 
straight  for  the  offshoot  nullah,  which  we 
blocked.  As  he  headed  toward  it  on  the 
instant  he  caught  sight  of  the  elephant, 
bared  his  fangs  in  a  snarl,  and  then  charged 
wdth  a  roar.  I  fired.  He  came  on  un- 
harmed with  a  second  savage  roar,  and 
leapt  for  the  elephant's  head,  and  dropt 
backward  with  a  heavy  buUet  through 
the  brain.  So  close  was  he  that  as  he 
fell  the  tusker  lifted  one  of  his  forelegs, 
and  the  tiger,  falling  against  the  knee, 
shot  off  it  and  rolled  over  and  over  into 
the  ravine,  where  he  lay  stiU.  Silence 
reigned  and  I  reloaded.  The  encounter 
had  roused  us  all,  and  from  the  quiet 
movements  of  the  mahout  I  understood 
that  the  tusker  was  in  a  royal  rage  and 
wished  to  go  in  and  have  another  turn 
with  the  tiger.  We  pacified  him  by  degrees 
and   we   waited.     The   beating   elephants 
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College  Hail,  Fanderbih 
University,  equipped  with 
ONLIWON   HYGIENE. 


Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
which  is  Hearing  its  Semi-Centen- 
nial,has  long  been  noted  for  its  high 
ideals  and  scholarship. 

Health  being  of  first  consideration  here,  all  of 
the  buildings  of  the  West  Campus  are  equipped 
with  ONLIWON  HYGIENE. 


©NLIWON 


Hygiene 


is  the  cabinet  service  of  very  high  grade  toilet  tissue  that  is 
manufactured  in  a  modern  factory  where  highly  specialized 
machinery  and  workmanship  produce  this  superior  paper. 

Sanitary— Economical 

The  ONLIWON  CABINET,  which  has  no  insan- 
itary knobs  to  touchjServes  the  paper  automatically 
so  as  to  protect  each  individual.  Just  two  interf aided 
sheets  at  a  time  are  delivered  consecutively.  This 
insures  a  protected  service  and  discourages  the 
waste  of  paper. 

The  cabinet  shown  here  is  the  nickel-plated  type 
generally  chosen  for  schools  or  colleges.  Other  types 
are  the  porcelain  and  tile  recess  cabinets. 

Special  Introductory  Offer 

Eight-package  carton  of  ONLIWON  and  nickel  or  porcelain 
cabinet — east  of  the  Mississippi,  ^3.00 — delivery  prepaid. 

Write  today 
A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. ,  Department  22,  Albany, N.  Y. 
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Furman   Hall,  Vanderbilt     University  ^ 
equipped  with  ONUWON  HYGIENE. 
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were  now  out  in  the  big  river-bed,  ad- 
vancing through  the  patches  of  long  grass 
and  sissoo  copses.  The  shots  had  driven 
the  mahouts  and  elephant  boys  crazy 
with  excitement,  and  we  could  hear  the 
voices  raised  in  curses,  objurgations,  and 
endearments  to  their  respective  elephants; 
the  most  frightened,  both  man  and 
elephant,  making  most  noise,  the  latter 
trumpeting  shrilly  in  alarm  or  indigna- 
tion or  pain,  as  they  felt  the  goad  battered 
down  on  their  heads,  giving  off  a  dixU, 
drumlike  sound,  or  as  its  sharp  point 
pierced  through  the  skin  behind  the  ear. 
The  infernal  pandemonium  which  always 
arises  near  the  end  of  a  beat,  especially 
if  it  is  known  that  one  or  more  tigers  are 
afoot,  sets  the  blood  dancing  through  one's 
veins,  and  makes  it  hard  to  keep  the 
muscles  tensely  braced  and  the  nerves 
quiet.  I  could  see  one  of  the  howdah 
elephants  on  the  wing  coming  through  the 
tall  grass,  the  man  in  the  howdah  bending 
over  now  and  then  and  looking  downward 
into  the  long  grass,  his  rifle  half  up  to  his 
shoulder  ready  for  a  sn  p-shot. 

The  Collector  was  just  beginning  to 
think  that  it  was  all  over,  as  he  was  con- 
fident that  no  tiger  could  have  remained 
out  there  so  long  with  that  din  going  on,, 
when  once  more  the  grass  on  the  far  side  of 
the  ravine  swayed  slightly,  and  from 
almost  the  exact  spot  where  the  tiger  had 
looked  out  before,  another  very  large  head 
appeared,  and  the  narrator  continues-. 

I  could  not  have  put  my  feelings  of 
absolute  astonishment  into  words  had  I 
tried.  But  it  is  ever  the  unexpected  that 
happens  in  sport.  For  an  instant  the  big 
tiger  stood  at  gaze  and  then  came  out  of 
the  grass  and  disappeared.  There  was  a 
drop  there,  and  I  now  understood  the 
configuration  of  the  ground.  He  had 
sprung  down  this  and  was  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  ra\'ine.  Whether  he  had  seen  the 
elephant  or  not  I  could  not  say.  We  were 
in  shadow,  so  I  think  not.  We  traced  his 
stealthy  approach  to  the  waving  grass 
heads.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  patch  of  him, 
and  fired  on  the  instant.  A  roar  answered 
my  shot,  and  I  saw  a  bounding  streak  of 
yellow,  at  which  I  fired  again,  and  it 
seemed  to  disappear.  Before  I  had  time 
to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  had  hap- 
pened, however,  a  second  roar  sounded  on 
my  ears.  I  hurriedly  dropt  the  empty 
rifle  and  seized  hold  of  my  second  in  the 
rack.  As  my  hand  felt  and  grasped  it, 
an  undulating  yellow  streak  came  out  of 
the  grass  and  flung  itself  at  the  tusker's 
head  with  a  blood-curdling  roar.  The 
elephant  never  moved,  but  raised  up  his 
head  to  endeavor  to  get  the  tigress,  for 
she  it  was,  on  to  his  tusks.  The  movement 
unsteadied  me,  and  I  gript  the  railing  of 
the  howdah  with  one  hand  to  get  my  feet 
again,  while  I  lifted  up  the  rifle  with  the 
other  hand.  The  tigress  was  now  on  the 
base  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  endeavoring 
to  make  good  a  purchase,  and  the  tusker 
was  shaking  himself  in  the  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  her.  Only  those  who  have 
been  on  an  elephant  in  a  howdah  when 
the  beast  is  engaged  in  this  perform- 
ance can  have  the  faintest  notion  of  what 
it  is  like.  At  the  first  shake  I  was  as 
nearly  as  anything  shot  out  of  the  howdah 
like  a  parched  pea.  Desperately  I  clung 
to  the  rail  and  tried  to  get  the  muzzle  of 
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tlu'  ritli-  on  to  it.  At  last  1  <rot  my  Ifft 
Aveilgeil.into  I'ithor  side  of  th»>  how  tlah,  aiul. 
]>ivssing  my  knees  against  the  front,  1 
gript  the  rifle  with  botli  hands  and  cocked 
it.  As  I  did  so,  I  was  again  nearly,  thing 
out  by  a  terrible  shake,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  tigress  was  sent  flying  into  the 
ra\"ine.  I  recovered  myself,  and  was  fool- 
ish enough  to  take  a  snap  shot  at  her.  As 
it  happened,  1  hit  her  far  back,  and  this 
only  maddened  her  still  further.  Again  she 
came  for  us,  and  this  time  the  elephant  ga\e 
a  step  or  two,  preventing  nie  from  firing 
until  the  tigress  was  about  to  spring  a 
second  time  for  his  head.  This  time,  how- 
ever, my  bullet  found  its  billet  behind  the 
ueck,  severing  the  spinal  cord,  and  she 
dropt  like  a  stone,  as  fine  a  fighting  tigress 
as  1  had  ever  encountered. 

By  this  time  the  Collector  was  so  bathed 
in  perspiration  that  he  could  hardly  see, 
and  was  feeling  pretty  sore  from  the  strug- 
gles he  had  made  to  keep  his  footing.  But 
the  elephant,  who  was  mad  with  rage  and 
was  "seeing  red,"  cared  little  how  the 
hunter  felt,  and,  the  tale  goes  on — 

Scarcely  had  the  tigress  dropt  in  a  heap 
on  the  ground  when  the  tusker  rushed 
toward  her,  kicked  her  some  yards  with 
his  fore  feet,  luckily  not  in  the  direction 
of  my  first  tiger,  then  knelt  on  her  and 
flattened  her  out  of  all  recognition.  Stand- 
ing up,  he  got  her  between  his  feet  and 
played  pitch-and-toss  "^ith  her  between 
them,  sending  her  backward  and  forward 
until  she  was  a  jelly.  Then  he  varied 
his  performance  by  dancing  on  her,  tmtil 
by  degrees  his  ardor  cooled,  and  the 
mahout's  persuasions  finally  reduced  him 
to  something  like  sanity,  altho  he  remained 
a  very  vain,  victorious,  and  exceedingly 
touchy  elephant  for  a  couple  of  days.  The 
mahout  had  at  first  tried  to  keep  him  in 
hand  and  save  the  skin,  but  had  then  given 
up,  recognizing  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  let  him  have  his  way  and  feel  that  he 
had  come  out  the  conqueror  over  the 
tigress;  for  other^-ise  he  might  have  been 
spoiled  as  a  tiger  elephant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  remained  as  good  as  ever,  if  any- 
thing more  contemptuous  of  tigers  than 
before. 

By  the  time  the  tusker  had  been  brought 
to  a  fairlj-  reasonable  frame  of  mind,  I  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  total  exhaustion.  To 
be  played  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
in  a  hard-sided  howdah,  with  the  thermom- 
eter over  100  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
that  immediately  after  being  charged  twice 
by  two  different  tigers,  was  an  experience 
it  is  not  given  to  many  to  go  through.  With 
difficulty  I  retrieved  the  rifles  and  put  one 
of  them  to  safety.  Why  that  rifle  had  not 
gone  off  when  it  had  been  tossed  about  at 
full  cock  in  the  howdah  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries I  shall  never  be  able  to  solve. 

As  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  understand- 
ing anything,  and  that  was  not  until  I 
had  had  a  long  and  exceedingly  nasty  hot 
drink — for  it  was  before  the  days  of  the 
thermos-bottle — I  heard  from  my  friend, 
who  had  come  up,  that  two  tigers  had  been 
found  dead  in  addition  to  the  mass  of 
pulp  which  was  all  that  the  tusker  had 
left  of  the  tigress.  An  examination  of 
the  second  tiger  I  had  fired  at,  and  which 
I  had  thought  at  the  time  had  dropt  in  the 
grass  to  my  second  shot,  showed  it  to  be  the 
fine  big  male,  and  this  solved  the  riddle. 
As  he  dropt,  the  tigress,  who  must  have 


b»>cn  just  behind  liiiu  in  tlu 
side  of  the  ravine,  maddened  at  his  di'ath 
and  at  finding  her  retreat  barred,  came 
out  bald-headed  at  us.  and  Aery  nearly 
had  her  revenge  for  the  loss  of  husband 
and  son.  They  all  came  out  at  the  sanu* 
l)lace,  and  wen>  evidently  using  a  well- 
known  and  familiar  line  of  retrt>at  to  the 
hills. 

Rut  for  all  that  it  was  the  most  wonder- 
fid  piece  of  luck  man  has  ever  had,  to  liav(> 
them  all  three  at  once  and  to  get  them  all 
charging. 

The  congi'atulations  I  received  were 
liearty  and  sincere,  as  you  may  guess,  and 
the  skins  of  those  two  tigers,  with  the  tail 
of  the  tigress,  are  among  my  most  treasured 
sporting  trophies. 
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WHAT  TO   DO   WHEN  YOU   MEET 
A  MAD   ELEPHANT 

T  T  OW  he  realized  that  there  Avas  an 
J-  A  elephant  almost  on  top  of  him,  Mr. 
Carl  Akeley,  renowned  naturalist  and 
elephant-hunter,  never  knew.  The  herd 
he  and  his  men  were  folloAving  had  been 
reported  by  one  of  the  trackers  as  having 
gone  off  in  a  right-angular  direction,  and 
the  naturalist  had  turned  his  l)ack  on  the 
trail  to  Avatch  the  porters  lay  down  their 
loads  amid  a  clump  of  trees  that  Avoiild 
afford  some  protection  in  case  of  a  stam- 
pede. The  gun-boys  brought  the  guns 
for  inspection,  and  Mr.  Akeley  Avas  stand- 
ing Avith  a  gun  leaning  against  him  as  he 
chafed  his  hands  to  warm  them  and  in- 
spected one  by  one  the  cartridges  the  giin- 
boj^  was  holding  up.  Suddenly  he  became 
conscious  that  an  elephant  was  behind 
him.  "I  haA'e  no  knoAA'ledge  hoAv  the 
Avarning  came,"  he  WTites  in  The  World's 
Work  (NeAv  York,  NoAember),  in  an  ac- 
count of  his  last  trip  to  Africa  to  secure 
specimens  for  the  African  Hall  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
"I  haA'e  no  mental  record  of  hearing  him, 
or  of  any  Avarning  from  the  gun-boy  A\ho 
faced  me  and  who  must  have  seen  the 
elephant  as  he  came  doAvn  on  me  from 
behind."  All  he  remembers  is  that  as  he 
picked  up  his  gun  and  Avheeled  about  he 
tried  to  shove  the  safety-catch  forvA'ard.  It 
Avould  not  budge.  Perhaps,  he  recalls 
thinking,  he  had  left  the  catch  forward 
when  inspecting  the  gun.  and.  if  not,  he 
must  pull  the  triggers  hard  enough  to  fire 
the  gun  anA'way — an  impossibility,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  remembers  distinctly  the  de- 
termination to  do  it,  for  the  all-poAA^erful 
impulse  in  his  mind  was  that  he  must 
shoot  instantly.  Then  something  hap- 
pened that  dazed  him,  and  he  says: 

I  don't  know  whether  I  shot  or  not.  My 
next  mental  record  is  of  a  tusk  right  at  my 
chest.  I  grabbed  it  Avith  my  left  hand, 
the  other  one  with  my  right  hand,  and, 
swinging  in  between  them,  went  to  the 
ground  on  my  back.  This  swinging  in 
between  the  tusks  was  purely  automatic. 
It  was  the  result  of  many  a  time  on  the 
trails  imagining  myself  caught  by  an 
elephant's  rush  and  planning  what  I 
AA-ould  do,  and  a  A-erj'  profitable  planning, 
too,  for  I  am  couAinced  that  if  a  man 
imagines  such  a  crisis  and  plans  Avhat  he 
would  do,  he  will,  when  the  occasion  occurs. 
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The 

$1,000  Breakfast 

A  certain  country  home,  with  many  guests,  is  famous  for  its 
breakfasts. 

One  morning  the  hostess  was  asked:  "Suppose  a  $1,000  prize 
were  offered  for  the  finest  breakfast,  and  you  competed,  what 
dishes  would  you  serve?" 

"Well,"  she  repHed,  "I  would  first  serve  fruit,  and  then  Puffed 
Rice."     The  other  dishes  do  not  matter  here. 

The  supreme  cereal  dainty 

The  point  is  this:  Puffed  Grains  are  considered  the  supreme  cereal  dainties. 
Some  say  Puffed  Rice,  some  Puffed  Corn.  In  the  milk  dish,  Puffed  Wheat 
holds  first  place. 

These  bubble  grains,  flimsy  and  flavor>',  have  no  rivals  as  grain-food  delights. 

And  mothers  should  be  glad.  These  are  steam-exploded  grains.  Every  food 
cell  is  blasted  for  easy,  complete  digestion.  Every  atom  feeds.  No  other  process 
so  fits  a  grain  for  food. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Corn 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


The  prize  supper 

Is  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.  It  is  toasted  whole 
wheat  puffed  to  bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size. 

The  finest  pancakes  known 

Now  ground  Puffed  Rice  is  blended  in  an  ideal 
pancake  mixture.  It  makes  the  pancakes  fluffy 
—gives  them  a  nutty  taste.  Ask  for  Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour  and  you  will  serve  the  finest  pan- 
cakes ever  tasted.     It  is  self-raising. 


The  Quaker  Qb\s  G>mpany 


Sole    Makers 
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automatically  do  what  he  planned.  Any- 
way, I  firmly  believe  that  my  imaginings 
along  the  trail  saved  my  life. 

He  drove  his  tusks  into  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  me,  his  curled-up  trunk 
against  my  chest.  I  had  a  realization 
that  I  was  being  crusht,  and  as  I  looked 
into  one  wicked  little  eye  above  me  I  knew 
I  could  expect  no  mercy  from  it.  This 
thought  was  perfectly  clear  and  definite 
in  my  mind.  I  heard  a  wheezy  grunt 
as  he  plunged  down  and  then — oblivion. 

The  thing  that  dazed  me  was  a  blow  from 
the  elephant's  trunk  as  he  swTing!  it  down 
to  curl  it  back  out  of  harm's  way.  It 
broke  my  nose  and  tore  my  cheek  open  to 
the  teeth.  Had  it  been  an  intentional 
blow  it  would  have  killed  me  instantly. 
The  part  of  the  trunk  that  scraped  off 
most  of  my  face  was  the  heavy  bristles 
on  the  knueklelike  corrugations  of  the 
skin  of  the  under  side. 

When  he  surged  down  on  me,  his  big 
tusks  evidently  struck  something  in  the 
ground  that  stopt  them.  Of  course,  my 
body  offered  practically  no  resistance  to 
his  weight,  and  I  should  have  been  crusht 
as  thin  as  a  wafer  if  his  tusks  hadn't  met 
that  resistance — stone,  root,  or  something 
— underground.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
me  dead,  for  he  left  me — by  some  good 
fortune  not  stepping  on  me — and  charged 
off  after  the  boys.  I  never  got  much 
information  out  of  the  boys  of  what  did 
happen,  for  they  were  not  proud  of  their 
part  in  the  adventure.  However,  there 
were  plenty  of  signs  that  the  elephant 
had  run  out  into  the  open  space  again  and 
charged  all  over  it,  so  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  they  had  scattered  through 
it  Uke  a  covey  of  quail  and  that  he  had 
trampled  it  down. trying  to  find  the  men 
whose  tracks  and  wdnd  filled  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Usually,  when  an  elephant  kills  a  man 
it  will  return  to  its  victim  and  gore  him 
again,  or  trample  him,  or  pull  his  legs 
or  arms  off  with  its  trunk.  In  my  case, 
happily,  the  elephant,  for  some  reason,  did 
not  come  back.  I  lay  unconscious  for  four 
or  five  hours.  In  the  meanwhile,  when 
they  foimd  the  coast  was  clear,  the  porters 
and  gim-boys  returned  and  made  camp, 
intending,  no  doubt,  to  keep  guard  over 
my  body  until  Mrs.  Akeley,  to  whom  they 
had  sent  word,  could  reach  me.  They 
did  not,  however,  touch  me,  for  they  be- 
lieved that  I  was  dead,  and  neither  the 
Swahili  Mohammedans  nor  the  Kikuyus 
will  touch  a  dead  man.  So  they  built  a  fire 
and  huddled  around  it  and  I  lay  uncon- 
scious in  the  cold  mountain  rain  a  little 
way  off.  with  my  body  crusht  and  my 
face  torn  open.  About  five  o'clock  I 
came  to  in  a  dazed  way  and  was  vaguely 
conscious  of  seeing  a  fire.  I  shouted,  and 
a  Uttle  later  I  felt  myself  being  carried 
by  the  shoulders  and  legs.  Later  again 
I  had  a  lucid  speU  and  realized  that  I  was 
lying  in  one  of  the  porters'  tents,  and  I  got 
clarity  of  mind  enough  to  ask  where  my 
wife  was.  The  boys  answered  that  she 
was  back  in  camp.  That  brought  the 
events  back  to  me,  how  I  had  left  her  at 
camp,  found  the  trail  of  the  three  old 
bulls,  followed  them,  and,  finally,  how 
I  was  knocked  out.  I  was  entirely  help- 
less. I  could  move  neither  my  arms 
nor  legs,  and  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
my  baek  was  broken.  I  could  not  move, 
but  I  felt  no  pain  whatever.  However, 
my    coldness    and    numbness    brought   to 


my  mind  a  bottle  of  cocktails,  and  I 
ordered  one  of  the  boys  to  bring  it  t<i  me. 
My  powers  of  resistance  must  have  been 
very  low,  for  he  poured  all  there  was  in 
the  bottle  down  my  throat.  In  the 
intervals  of  consciousness,  also,  I  g^ot 
them  to  give  me  hot  bo^Til — a  Britisli 
beef-tea — and  quinin.  The  result  of  all 
this  was  that  the  cold  and  numbness  left 
me.  I  moved  my  arms.  The  movement 
brought  i>ain,  but  I  evidently  wasn't 
entirely  paralyzed.  I  mo^■ed  my  toes, 
then  my  feet,  then  my  legs.  "Why,"' 
I  thought  in  some  surprize,  "my  back 
isn't  broken  at  all!"  So  before  I  dropt  otT 
again  for  the  night  I  knew  that  1  had  some 
chance  for  recovery.  The  first  time  I  re- 
gained consciousness  in  the  morning,  I 
felt  that  iNIrs.  Akeley  was  around.  I  asked 
the  boys  if  she  had  come.  They  said  no, 
and  I  told  them  to  fire  my  gun  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  I  dropt  oflf  into 
unconsciousness  again  and  awoke  to  see 
her  sitting  by  me  on  the  ground. 

She  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  I  said 
that  I  was  all  right.  I  noticed  a  peculiar 
expression  on  her  face.  If  I  had  had  a 
looking-glass,  I  should  probably  have 
understood  it  better.  One  eye  was  closed, 
and  the  forehead  over  it  skinned.  My 
nose  was  broken,  and  my  cheek  cut  so 
that  it  hung  down,  exposing  mj'  teeth. 
I  was  dirty  all  over,  and  from  time  to  time 
spit  blood  from  the  hemorrhages  inside. 
Altogether  1  was  an  imlovely  subject  and 
looked  hardly  worth  saving.  But  I  did 
get  entirelj'  over  it  all,  altho  it  took  me 
three  months  in  bed.  The  thing  that 
was  serious  was  that  the  elephant  had 
crusht  several  of  my  ribs  into  my  lungs, 
and  these  internal  injuries  took  a  long 
time  to  heal. 

As  a  general  thing,  even  if  an  elephant  is 
charging,  the  hunter  is  pretty  sure  that  a 
heavy  bullet  in  the  head  will  stop  him 
even  if  it  does  not  hit  him  in  a  vital  spot. 
If  he  is  the  leader  of  a  bunch,  the  rest  will 
stop.  "I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  the  leader  of  an  elephant  charge 
was  stopt  and  the  others  kept  on,  and  I 
doubt  if  we  ever  will  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
for  if  it  does  happen  there  won't  be  any 
one  to  tell  about  it."  Whether  or  no  the 
shot  knocks  him  down,  it  is  unusual  for 
the  elephant  to  keep  on,  but  Mr.  Akeley 
had  one  experience  entirely  at  variance 
with  this  rule.  One  bull  took  thirteen 
shots  from  his  rifle  and  about  as  many 
from  Mrs.  Akeley's  before  he  was  content 
either  to  die  or  run  away,  says  the  writer, 
and  tells  the  story  thus: 

We  came  one  morning  upon  the  fresh 
trail  of  a  herd  of  elephants.  W^e  followed 
for  about  two  hours  in  a  high  bush  country 
over  which  were  scattered  clumps  of  trees. 
Finally  we  came  upon  the  elephants  at 
the  time  of  their  middaj'  siesta.  We  got 
up  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  them 
behind  some  bushes  down  the  wind.  We 
finalh-  decided  upon  one  of  the  bulls  as 
the  target.  jMrs.  Akeley  studied  carefully 
and  shot.  The  bull  went  down,  appar- 
ently dead.  Ordinarily  we  should  rush 
in  for  a  finishing  shot,  but  in  this  case 
the  rest  of  the  herd  did  not  make  off 
promptly,  so  we  stood  still.  When  they 
did  go  off  we  started  toward  the  apparently 
dead  animal.  As  we  did  so,  he  got  upon 
his  feet  and,  in  spite  of  a  volley  from  us, 
kept  on  after  the  herd.  W"e  followed  and 
after  half  an  hour's  travel  we  caught  sight 
of    him    again.     We    kept    along    behind 
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Needless  repairing!  Every  week  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  to  spend  some  of 
her  time  sewing  on  buttons  and  repairing 
buttonholes  that  have  been  damaged  in 
the  laundry.  In  families  where  the 
Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit  is  worn, 
all  this  trouble  is  saved,  in  so  far  as  the 
underwear  is  concerned.  There's  only 
onf  button,  seldom  in  need  of  attention, 
instead  of  a  whole  row  to  look  after. 
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This  Spring  you  can  get  the 
Hatch  One  Button  Union 
Suit  in  the  finest  of  knit 
goods  and  nainsook.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send,  free 
on  request,  a  catalog  de- 
scribing the  complete  line. 

The  Hatch  One  Button 
Union  Suit  is  featured  at 
the  best  stores  every- 
where, but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Men's  garments:  Knitted 
—$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Nainsook — 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $1.75, 
$2.00  and  $2.50. 

Boys'  garments:  Knitted — 
$1.25.  Nainsook  —  75 
cents. 


CHANGING  TO  SPRING 
UNDERWEAR 

WHEN  you  change  from 
Winter  underwear  to  the 
Hghter  weights  this  Spring, 
you  are  doing  it  for  the  sake  of 
comfort.  Why  not  be  sure  of  com- 
fort in  fit  as  well  as  weight  t 

There  is  just  one  union  suit  that 
will  give  you  this  perfect  comfort. 
It  is  the  union  suit  with  just  one 
button — the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

Because  it  eliminates  the  useless 
row  of  buttons  up  and  down  the 
front,  which  pull  the  edges  and 
wrinkle  the  surface,  it  lets  your 
body  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
garment's  skilful  fashioning. 


FULD  &  HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

ALBANY  NEW  YORK 
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We  Will  Send  You 
A  Box  of  Cigars 

We'll  do  this  in  an  honest,  meicenary  effort 
to  prove  that  we  can  save  you  a  substantial 
amount  on  each  cigar  and  yet  make  a  reason- 
able profit  ourselves. 

We  make  cigars.  We 
make  cigars  good  enough  to 
back  up.  We  sell  them 
direct  to  consumers  at  only 
one  cost  of  handling  and 
only   one    profit. 

If  this  saving  each  time 
you  smoke  is  worth  while, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  send 
you  a  box. 

Our  El  Nelsor  is  a  45<- 
inch  cigar  whose  filler  is  all 
long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco,  perfectly 
blended.  Its  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

Most  of  our  customers 
consider  this  cigar  the  equal 
of  any  15-cent  cigar  they  can 
buy  at  retail.  Some  rate  it 
much  higher.  We  can  sell 
them  to  you,  direct,  fresh, 
for  9  cents  each  by  the  box. 

They  are  good  cigars, 
hand-made  by  skilled,  adult 
makers  in  hygienic  surround- 
ings. 

Upon  word  from  you,  we 
will  send  you  a  box  of  50, 
postage  prepaid.  You  are 
to  smoke  ten.  If  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  the  box 
doesn't  seem  amply  worth 
sending  us  ^4.50  for,  return 
the  40  unsmoked.  You  are 
under  no  further  obligations 
to  us. 

We  make  cigars,  you  see, 
that  not  only  have  to  sell, 
but  stay  sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  letterhead  or  give  ref- 
erence, and  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium,  or 
strong  cigars. 

We  make  other  brands  of 
cigars  which  you  can  order 
for  trial  first. 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 

SHAPE 


Send  for  ottr  catalog 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
23  Bank  Street        PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


DREER'S 

1921  GARDEN  BOOK 


tpVERYTHING  worth  growing  will 
*— '  be  found  offered  within  its  pages, 
together  with  cultural  information  writ- 
ten by  experts. 

A  large  book,  illustrated  in  colors  and 
photo-engravings  showing  the  varieties 
in  their  true  form  and  offering  the  best 
in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Plants  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dafhlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book 
which  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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him,  looking  for  a  place  where  we  could 
swing  out  to  one  side  and  get  abreast  to 
get  a  finishing  shot  at  him.  He  was 
moving  slowly  and  groggily.  It  was  hard 
to  move  anywhere  except  in  his  trail 
without  making  a  noise,  and  I  suddenly 
discovered  that  the  trail  was  turning  so 
that  the  wind  was  from  us  to  him. 

Immediately  we  swung  off  to  one  side, 
but  it  was  too  late.  I  didn't  see  him  when 
he  got  our  wind,  but  I  knew  perfectly  he 
had  it,  for  there  was  the  sudden  crash  of  his 
wheel  in  the  bushes  and  a  scream.  An 
elephant's  scream  is  loud  and  shrill  and 
piercing.  And  it  is  terrifying,  too — at 
least  to  any  one  who  knows  elephants — 
for  it  means  an  angry  animal  and  usually 
a  charge.  Theti  came  a  series  of  grunts 
and  rumblings.  A  second  or  two  later  he 
came  in  sight,  his  ears  spread  out  twelve  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  his  trunk  up  and  jerking 
fiercely  from  side  to  side.  There  is  no 
way  of  describing  how  big  an  elephant 
looks  under  these  conditions,  or  the  speed 
at  which  he  comes.  At  about  thirty  yards 
I  shot,  but  he  took  it.  He  stopt,  seemingly 
puzzled  but  unhurt.  I  shot  the  second 
barrel  and  looked  for  my  other  gun  which 
was  thirty  feet  behind  me.  The  boy  ran 
up  with  it  and  I  emptied  both  barrels  into 
the  elephant's  head,  and  still  he  took  it  like 
a  sand-hill.  In  the  meanwhile  Mrs. 
Akeley  had  been  firing*,  too.  And  then  he 
turned  and  went  on  off  again.  I  went 
back  to  Mrs.  Akeley.  Everything  that  I 
knew  about  elephant-shooting  had  faile'd 
to  apply  in  this  case.  1  had  stopt  him 
with  one  shot.  That  was  normal  enough. 
But  then  I  had  put  three  carefully  aimed 
shots  into  his  head  at  short  range,  any  one 
of  which  should  have  killed  him.  And  he 
had  taken  them  with  only  a  slight  flinch 
and  then  had  gone  off.  I  felt  completely 
helpless.     Turning  to  Mrs.  Akeley,  I  said: 

"This  elephant  is  pretty  well  shot  up, 
and  perhaps  we  had  better  wait  for 
developments." 

She  said:  "No,  we  started  it;  so  let's 
finish  it." 

I  agreed  as  we  reloaded,  and  we  were 
about  to  start  following  when  his  scream- 
ing, grunting,  roaring  attack  began  again. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  as  the 
first  time  except  that  this  time  Mrs.  Akeley, 
the  boy,  and  I  were  all  together.  We  fired 
as  we  had  before.  He  stopt  with  the  first 
shot  and  took  all  the  others  standing, 
finally  turning  and  retreating  again.  Ap- 
parently our  shots  had  no  effect  except  to 
make  him  stop  and  think.  I  was  sick  of  it, 
for  maybe  next  time  he  wouldn't  stop,  and 
evidently  we  couldn't  knock  him  down. 
We  had  about  finished  reloading  when  we 
heard  him  once  more.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  stand  the  charge,  for  to  run 
was  fatal.  So  we  waited.  There  was  an 
appreciable  time  when  I  could  hear  his 
onrush  but  couldn't  see  him.  Then  I 
caught  sight  of  him.  He  wasn't  coming 
straight  for  us,  but  was  charging  at  a 
point  of  thirty  yards  to  one  side  of  us  and 
thrashing  back  and  forth  a  great  branch 
of  tree  in  his  trunk.  W"hy  his  charge  was 
so  misdirected  I  didn't  know,  but  I  was 
profoundly  grateful.  As  he  ran  I  had  a 
good  brain  shot  from  the  side.  I  fired  and 
he  fell  stone  dead.  With  the  greatest 
sense  of  relief  in  the  world  I  went  over  to 
him.  As  I  stood  by  the  carcass  I  felt 
very  small  indeed.  Mrs.  Akeley  sat 
down  and  drew  a  long  breath  before  she 
spoke. 


"I  want  to  go  home,"  she  said  at  last, 
"and  keep  house  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Then  I  heard  a  commotion  in  the  bush 
in  front  of  the  dead  elephant,  and  as  I 
looked  up  a  black  boy  carrying  a  cringing 
monkey  appeared.  Only  the  boy  wasn't 
black.  He  was  scared  to  an  ashen  color, 
and  he  was  still  trembling,  and  the  monkey 
was  as  frightened  as  the  boy.  It  was 
J.  T.,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Akeley 's  pet  monkey,  and 
Alii,  the  monkey's  nurse.  They  had  fol- 
lowed to  see  the  sport  without  our  knowl- 
edge, and  they  had  drawn  the  elephant's 
last  charge. 

This  experience  with  an  animal  that 
continued  to  make  charge  after  charge 
was  new  to  me.  It  has  never  happened 
again  and  I  hope  never  will,  but  it  shows 
that  with  elephants  it  isn't  safe  to  depend 
on  any  fixt  rule,  for  elephants  vary  as  much 
as  people  do.  This  one  was  the  heaviest- 
skulled  elephant  I  ever  saw,  and  the  shots 
that  I  had  fired  would  have  killed  any 
ordinary  animal.  But  in  his  case  all 
but  the  last  shot  had  been  stopt  by  bone. 

I  couldn't  measure  his  height,  but  I 
measured  his  ear  as  one  indication  of  his 
size.  It  was  the  biggest  I  ever  heard  of. 
And  his  tusks  were  good-sized — eighty 
pounds.  He  was  a  very  big  animal,  but 
his  foot  measurement  was  not  so  large  as 
the  big  bull  of  the  Budongo  Forest.  Later 
I  made  a  dining-table  of  his  ear,  supporting 
it  on  three  tusks  for  legs.  With  the 
wooden  border  it  was  eight  feet  long  and 
seated  eight  people  very  comfortably. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  learn  the 
habits  of  the  African  elephant,  for,  unlike 
the  Indian  elephant,  he  has  never  been 
domesticated,  and  must  be  studied  in  his 
native  haunts.  In  summarizing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  animal,*  Mr.  Akeley 
writes : 

I  have  spent  many  months  studying 
elephan.ts  in  Africa — on  the  plains,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  bamboo,  up  on  the  moun- 
tains. I  have  watched  them  in  herds 
and  singly,  studied  their  paths,  their 
feeding-grounds,  everything  about  them  I 
could,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  of  all  the  wild  animals  on  this  earth 
now  the  African  elephant  is  the  most 
fascinating,  and  that  man,  for  all  the 
thousands  of  years  he  has  known  of 
elephant,  knows  mighty  little  about  him. 

Among  the  many  interesting  incidents 
he  relates  through  which  he  increased 
his  knowledge  of  the  elephant's  ways,  he 
tells  of  the  time  when  he  first  saw  evidence 
of  the  animal's  chivalry  toward  its  wounded. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  a  fine  tusk,  and 
decided  that  the  bull  to  whom  it  belonged 
w^as  just  what  he  wanted  for  the  museum 
group.  The  elephant  was  in  a  herd,  and 
was  partly  covered  by  other  animals.  He 
was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  away, 
and  the  hunter  proceeds: 

I  could  not  get  a  shot  at  his  brain  as  he 
was  standing,  but  the  foreleg  on  my  side 
w^as  forward,  exposing  his  side  so  that  I  had 
a  good  shot  at  his  heart — a  shot  I  had 
never  made  before.  The  heart  is  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  long  and  perhaps  a  foot 
up  and  down — a  good  mark  in  size  if  one's 
guess  at  its  location  is  accurate.  If  you 
can  hit  an  elephant's  vertebrae  and  break 
his  back  you  can  kill  him.  You  can  kill 
him  by  hitting  his  heart  or  by  hitting  his 
brain.  If  you  hit  him  anyw^here  else  you 
are  not  likely  to  hurt  him  much  and  the 
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E  believe  the  Hupmobile 
is  as  distinguished  and 
desirable  now,  on  the  score  of 
fine  appearance,  as  it  has  always 
been  from  the  standpoint  of  fine 
performancCo 

There  is  a  plate  glass  window  in 
the  rear  curtain.  Doors  have  more 
convenient  outside  handles. 

Other  new  details  are  the  wind- 
shield cleaner  and  the  moto- 
meter—items  of  peculiar  utility. 
And  you  will  welcome  the  re- 
appearance of  the  familiar 
Hupmobile  rear  lamp. 

There  is  no  question  that  these 
elements  add  much  to  a  value 
that  has  long  been  noteworthy 
among  motor  cars. 
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Increasing  the  Scope 
of  Electrical  Power 


V   V   V 

EVER  foremost  in  the  cycle  of  present-day  progress, 
electricity  is  daily  being  adapted  to  new  uses  and 
greater  attainment.  In  industry,  in  commerce 
and  in  the  home  it  has  proved  a  force  that  knows  no 
limitations,  an  active  agent  for  a  greater  and  better 
civilization,  a  priceless  gift  whose  worth  cannot  be  meas- 
ured for  centuries  to  come. 

V    V    V 


To  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  electrical  transmis- 
sion, the  Habirshaw 
Electric  Cable  Company 
has  been  a  generous  con- 
tributor. From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  industry, 
Habirshaw  insulated  wires 
and  cables  have  been  the 
accepted  standard,  and 
from  the  Habirshaw  labor- 
atories came  the  first  im- 
pulses toward  advanced 
methods  and  materials  of 
insulation.  Here,  too,  were 
developed  many  of  the 
mechanical  ingenuities  that 
have  made  possible  the 
closer  approach  to  wire  per- 
fection and  the  enormous 
production  that  has  so  ma- 
terially decreased  its  cost. 


Habirshaw  wire  has 
established  a  standard,  not 
only  in  quality  but  in  point 
of  service  as  well,  for 
through  the  merchandising 
organization  of  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company, 
distributors  of  high  class 
materials  and  devices,  it  is 
always  available  in  every 
active  market  of  America. 

For  electrical  satisfac- 
tion use  only  such  ma- 
terials as  compare  in  qual- 
ity with  Habirshaw  and 
entrust  your  installation 
only  to  qualified  architects, 
electrical  engineers  and 
contractors,  technicians 
whose  knowledge  and 
experience  are  adequate 
for  the  task. 


V  V  V 


Habirshaw 


Wire 
by 


Manufactured 


Habirshats)  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
Yonkers,   New  VTork 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 
by 

Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  £?  Cable 

PlusWestem Electric  Company's  Service 
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brain  and  heart  shots  are  the  only  safe 
bets.  I  fired  at  his  heart  with  both  barrels 
and  then  grabbed  my  other  gun  from  the 
gun-boy,  ready  for  their  rush,  but  the 
whole  herd,  including  the  old  bull,  made 
off  in  the  other  direction  raising  a  cloud 
of  dust.  I  ran  around  and  climbed  an  ant- 
hill four  or  five  feet  high  to  keep  them  in 
sight. 

•When  I  caught  sight  of  them  they  had 
gone  about  fifty  yards  and  had  stopt. 
And  then  I  did  learn  something  about 
elephants.  My  old  buU  was  down  on  the 
ground  on  his  side.  Around  him  were  ten 
or  twelve  other  elephants  trying  desperately 
with  their  trunks  and  tusks  to  get  him 
on  his  feet  again.  They  were  doing  their 
best  to  rescue  their  wounded  comrade. 
They  moved  his  great  bulk  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  their  efforts,  but  were  un- 
able to  get  him  up.  I  don't  know  of  any 
other  big  animals  that  will  do  this.  I  had 
heard  stories  that  elephants  had  the 
chivalry  to  stick  by  their  wounded  and 
help  them,  but  I  was  never  sure  myself 
until  I  had  actually  seen  this  instance. 


THE  MEDICINE-MAN  AND  THE 

DEVIL  BRING  IN  THE 

PORPOISES 


"w: 


HAT'S  the  matter?"  the  white 
man  asked  the  native  chief. 
"Altogether  boy  he  run  about  throw  some- 
thing along-a-sea? "  From  the  ship  he 
had  noticed  at  dawn  that  there  was  great 
excitement  at  the  village  of  Arara  in  the 
Solomons,  and  as  the  chief  had  in  former 
days  been  his  cook-boy,  he  came  ashore 
to  find  out  what  it  might  be.  One  after 
another  the  people  were  running  to  the 
edge  of  the  jagged  coral-reef  and  hurling 
something  into  the  breakers.  Rako,  the 
chief,  welcomed  his  visitor,  and  explained. 
They  were  about  to  hunt  the  porpoise. 
The  medicine-man  had  spoken.  It  was 
the  custom  of  their  tribe  that  every  scrap 
of  fish  in  the  village,  whether  in  the  houses 
or  rotting  in  the  rubbish  heaps,  should  be 
cast  into  the  sea,  otherwise  the  devil-devil 
would  rise  in  anger  and  cause  the  sea- 
pigs  to  go  deep  down  where  neither  the 
clicking  of  the  shells  nor  the  beating  of  the 
paddles  could  be  heard.  The  white  man 
stayed  to  share  the  sport,  and  he  tells  in 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Bulletin  how  suc- 
cessf id  the  methods  of  the  expert  proved : 

The  medicine-man  squatted  and  chanted, 
his  lithe  body  swaying  to  the  rhythm.  The 
sun  was  rising  over  a  low  bank  of  clouds, 
lighting  up  our  schooner  as  she  rocked  on 
the  long  oily  swell  of  the  Pacific.  Away  to 
westward  hill  lifted  beyond  hill  until  they 
grew  into  a  sunlit  mountain  tree-covered, 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  medicine- 
man rose  and  pointed;  he  did  not  speak, 
but  stood  silent  as  a  statue,  his  hand  out- 
stretched. In  the  direction  of  the  hand 
the  sea-pigs  could  be  seen  as  the  younger  fish 
of  the  school  leapt  clear  of  the  water,  now 
and  then  turning  somersaults  and  sending 
up  showers  of  sunlit  spray  as  they  fell  flat. 
The  excitement  in  the  village  grew;  only 
the  medicine-man  retained  his  pose   of  a 
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statue  pointing  seaward.  Tlio  young  mon 
ran  to  the  low.  palni-thatohed  oanoe- 
houses  and  carried  forth  the  long  shell- 
decorated  canoes;  twirling  their  paddles 
they  danced  in  exuberance  of  spirit.  The 
sajidy  river-mouth  lay  a  little  to  east- 
ward, where,  ringing  like  a  mob  of  scrub- 
bred  cattle,  the  sea-pigs  made  the  water 
boil  a  good  two  miles  from  shore.  The 
canoes  were  launched,  from  the  one-man 
to  the  forty;  pa-ddles  inlaid  witli  mothei^ 
of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell  glittered  iu  the 
sun.  Rako  invited  me  into  his  war-canoe. 
The  medicine-man  hud  ceased  to  point 
seaward.  He  was  seated  in  the  ue.xt 
biggest  canoe  to  the  chief's,  his  position 
the  middle  of  the  fleet.  Standing  up  he 
chanted  again,  and  the  paddles  of  thirty 
canoes  dipt  as  one.  Swiftly  they  flew  out 
between  the  fish  and  deep  water,  and 
took  up  a  half-moon  formation.  Then 
the  clicking  of  shells  and  the  beating  of 
paddles  began.  Swaying  to  the  paddles 
and  glittering  with  sweat,  the  natives  drove 
toward  the  now  restless  sea-pigs.  This 
way  and  that  way  turned  the  school;  but 
ever  a  clicking  shell  or  a  beating  paddle 
was  ahead,  and  nearer  and  nearer  they 
drew  toward  the  river  mouth. 

By  this  time  the  natives  were  winded, 
so  the  medicine-man  called  a  halt,  but  he 
himself  continued  talking  to  his  devil,  in 
order  to  keep  that  influential  personage  so 
interested  that  he  would  forget  to  suggest 
to  the  sea-pigs  to  seize  the  chance  and  break 
through  to  sea.     Then,  after  a  short  rest — 

Paddles  were  dipt  again;  faster  and 
faster  they  were  plied;  again  and  again  the 
porpoises  came  up  almost  to  the  canoe 
prows  and  again  went  riverward.  The 
young  fish  ceased  their  sporting;  instinct 
told  them  something  was  wrong — they  knew 
not  what.  They  just  dived  about,  half 
mesmerized,  while  ever  the  river-mouth 
grew  nearer.  The  pot  of  excitement  well- 
nigh  boiled  over.  Natives  at  the  paddles 
shouted  and  yelled:  Marj^s  on  the  reef 
shrilled  encouragement;  drums  were  beaten 
by  the  old  men.  Five  of  the  fish  ran  them- 
selves high  and  dry  on  the  sand  and  quivered 
out  life  in  the  broiling  sun.  The  others 
disappeared. 

Turning  to  Rako  I  asked:  "Nother- 
fellow  porpoise  me-fellow  lose  him — he  go 
along  sea  finish?" 

"No  more,"  laughed  Rako.  "Head  be- 
long him  he  go  along  soft  sand  along 
bottom.  He  stand  along  head  all  same 
piccaninny  time  he  play  along  capset 
[turn  somersault]." 

Like  a  kingfisher  from  a  stump  went  a 
native  from  one  of  the  canoes  and  returned 
with  a  black  carcase  in  his  arms,  rescued 
from  the  soft  silt  of  the  shallow  river. 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  the 
natives  gave  up  their  search  for  smothered 
porpoises.  Seventy  lay  on  the  sand  side  by 
side,  all  save  five  pulled  from  the  silt.  The 
women  were  bringing  in  loads  of  firewood 
carried  on  their  backs,  with  a  band  across 
the  brow.  Young  boys  were  carrying 
banana-leaves;  old  men  squatted  by  the 
fish,  chewing  betel-nut  and  grunting  their 
approval;  old  women  cut  up  the  catch; 
and  savage  sharks,  with  gaff-topsails  set, 
tacked  up  and  down  the  beach  waiting  for 
the  offal.  The  young  men  of  the  tribe 
sang  as  they  hauled  the  canoes  into  the 
sheds,  and  the  drums  beat  the  glad  news 
that  a  catch  was  landed.  Natives  from 
neighboring  villages  came  to  barter:  the 
w'omen  loaded  down  with  yams,  taro, 
sweet  potato,  -and  betel-nut;  the  men 
sauntering   with    spear   or   empty    Snider. 
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BUILDING 

WITH 
FORESIGHT 


The   new    building    in   Port    Chester, 

N.  Y.,  where  "Life  Savers,  the  candy 

mints  with  the  hole,"  are  made. 


Industrial  Imagination 

THE  new  building  of  the  Mint  Products 
Company  is  an  example  of  what  we  term 
"industrial  imagination." 

It  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  organization 
which  it  houses.  It  is  suited  to  the  natural 
surroundings  as  well  as  to  its  commercial 
purpose. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  industrial  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  offer  you  an  organized 
service,  complete  in  every  respect. 

But,  in  addition  to  that  more  or  less  tangi- 
ble service,  they  offer  you  "industrial  imagi- 
nation." 

Lockwood,  Greene  conceptions  are  correct 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  They  are 
right  from  an  economic  standpoint.  They 
are  sound  from  a  production  standpoint. 

But  these  conceptions  are  more  than  the 
cold,  technical  manipulation  of  so  much  floor 
space.  Architecturally,  in  the  industrial  field, 
they  are  what  our  banks,  our  better  hotels  and 
our  cathedrals  are  in  their  respective  fields. 

You  need  more  than  mere  materials  and 
men,  to  mold  your  building.  You  need  fore- 
sight— and  above  all  "industrial  imagina- 
tion." 

May  we  help  you  build  more  than  just  a 
building?  Our  nearest  office  will  answer 
promptly. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 
BOSTON  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  CLEVELAND  CHARLOTTE  PHILADELPHIA 

SANTIAGO,  CHILE 

LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE,  PARIS,  FRANCE 
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Why  Mr.  Palmer  Bought  a  "Colt" 


"/  had  not  only   been 
robbed,  but  humiliated.  " 

MR.  PALMER  is  a  sue 
cessful  merchant  in   one 
of  the  suburbs  of  a  large  eastern 
city.     That  is  not  his  real  name,   but 
the  story  he  tells  is  typical  of  many  a 
merchant's  experience. 

"When  I  finally  rushed  out  of  my  store  and  located 
a  traffic  officer  that  night,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "a 
question  he  asked  added  to  my  discomfiture  at  the 
loss  of  my  property.  I  had  not  only  been  robbed  by 
a  -hold-up'  man  who  walked  boldly  into  my  place 
after  the  clerks  had  gone,  but  1  was  humiliated. 

"I  had  prided  myself  upon  utilizing  every  safegucurd 
such  as   fire   insurance  and  burglary  insurance,  but 
when   the  officer  asked  me 
what  I  had  done  to  stop  the 


Manufacturers  of 
Colts  Revolvers 
Colt's  Automatic 

Pistol 
Colt's  ( Browning) 

Automatic  Machine  Guns 
Colt's  i  Browning)  Automatic 

Machine  Rifles 


fellow  from  robbing  me  1  had  to  admit  I  had  done 
nothing  at  all. 

"1  had  at  that  time  nothing  to  protect  my  life  or 
property. 

"The  inference  was  obvious.  I  had  been  just  as 
negligent  as  the  man  who  sits  by  and  lets  a  fire  burn 
into  a  conflagration  because  he  had  no  fire  ex- 
tinguisher handy. 

1  nave  now  the  means  to  discourage  further  attempts  to 
rob  my  store.  I  can  assist  the  law  to  stop  lawbreakers. 
'Thieves  do  not  molest  those  who  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Colt.  1  could  have  turned  that  fellow 
over  to  the  police  instead  of  giving  the  officer  the 
meagre  description  I  did,  which  was  not  enough  to 
apprehend  him.  I  now  have  a  Colt  in  the  drawer 
of  my  desk  and  another  at  my  house.  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  have  this  essentia]  protection  as  an  aid 
to  law  and  order." 

The  honored  history  of  Coil's  Fire  Arms 
has  linked  them  inseparably  with  the  main- 
tenance of  right,  and  the  protection  of  the 
nation's  honor,  homes  and  property. 

COLT'S  PATENT 

FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND   TREES 
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/yERE  are  shoes  made  with  but  one 
t-^  C   purpose  —  to   wear  longer   and 
better  than  any  you  have  ever  had. 

Their  smartness  is  obvious;  their  com- 
fort is  apparent  from  the  first  moment 
you  step  into  them;  and  as  for  service  — 

Give  them,  on  your  own  feet,  the 
hardest  use  you  like  and  contrast  them 
with  other  shoes, 

A  booklet,  "Five  Thousand  Mile 
Shoes,"  will- give  you  a  new  concep- 
tion of  how  shoes  c^in  be  made  and 
ftifi  wear.    Just  write. 

A.    E.    NETTLETON    CO. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.  S.  fi. 

Tht  Ardtltj  last  ii  shown.  Made  in 
black  and  tan  Russia  cal/or  in  Cordo' 
van;  Stylt  Nos.  SS.  49.  and  bO respec- 
tively. Your  heal  dealer,  ivherever 
rou  are.  can  furnish  these  shoes.  IVe 
vAll  ship  them  to  him,  in  any  size, 
the  tame  daj  vie  receive  the  order. 


SHOES     OF    WORTH 


The  fires  for  the  cooking  were  lit;  the  sea- 
pigs  were  cut  up  and  spread  out  on  banana- 
leaves;  children  played  with  decorated 
dance-sticks  or  shook  nutshells  on  their 
ankles. 

The  blazing  cooking-fires  threw  weird 
shadows  on  the  palm-leaf  huts.  The 
medicine-man  rose.  All  were  silent. 
"Listen,"  he  said,  "to  the  voice  of  the  wise 
one.  Did  I  not  go  forth  among  the 
enemies  of  your  fathers  and  gather  the 
herbs  beloved  of  our  devil  that  he  might 
be  appeased,  so  he  would  send  fish  in 
plenty  to  the  shores  of  my  children? 
Great  is  our  chief  Rako,  but  wise  is 
Attunga!" 

A  canoe  paddled  by  Rako  took  me  out  to 
the  schooner.  As  I  bade  him  good-by 
he  asked:  "You  gotem  this  fella  medicine 
l)elong  makem  dingo  die?" 

"What  you  want  it  for?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  this  fella  medicine-man  Attunga 
he  savvy  more  along  make  devil  give  fish," 
answered  my  friend;  and  then  I  knew  that 
kings  have  their  troubles  in  the  Solomons, 
too. 

THE  LONG  TREK   OF  A  CANADIAN 
AIREDALE 

"]\  /TAXY  lovers  of  the  Airedale,  hurt  at 
^^ ^  the  somewhat  un appreciative  com- 
ments of  Albert  Payson  Terhune  about 
that  breed,  quoted  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 25,  have  ■wTitten  in  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  their  favorite.  One  such  letter, 
from  John  IVIcLennan,  of  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  gives  the  following  story  of  an 
Airedale  which  he  thinks  challenges  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Terhune's  story  of  the 
collie  that  walked  956  miles  to  get  home : 

T.  A.  Fee,  an  architect,  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  owns  an.  Airedale  dog, 
and  in  the  spring'of  1919  he  sent  it  by  ex- 
press over  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
to  a  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Paton,  at 
Ardrossan,  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  at  the  same  time 
notifying  Mr.  Paton  of  the  shipment. 
Express  charges  were  prepaid,  as  well  as  a 
sum  of  money  and  food  given  messenger 
to  care  for  the  dog  to  destination.  After 
waiting  for  some  time  and  no  dog  arri^^ng, 
Mr.  Paton  notified  ]Mr.  Fee  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  Buster.  Mr.  Fee  made  inquiry 
of  the  railroad  company  and  the  express 
company  produced  a  receipt  from  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  showing  that  the 
dog  was  delivered  to  the  latter  companj' 
at  Edmonton,  the  junction  point.  The 
express  company  connected  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  road  acknowledged  receipt  of  the 
dog  at  Edmonton,  but  had  no  record  of 
how  it  was  disposed  of.  Ardrossan  station 
on  their  line  has  no  station  agent,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  the  dog  was  put  off 
at  the  station  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Paton 
would  come  and  claim  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  conjecture,  as  Mr.  Paton 
never  received  the  dog  and  he  was  gi^^en 
up  for  lost.  Buster  was  not  of  sufficient 
Aalue  to  make  much  fuss  about  him  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  about 
six  weeks'  time  Buster  arrived  at  his  home 
in  Vancouver,  emaciated,  tired,  and  foot- 
sore. The  distance  from  Vancouver  to 
Edmonton  is  770  miles  on  the  Canadian 
National,  and  Ardrossan,  g,s  alreadj'  stated, 
is    sixteen    miles    east    of    Edmonton    on 


another  line.  From  K(lni«)nton  t(»  Van- 
eouver  there  is  no  traveled  road  exe(>pt 
the  railroad  traek,  whieh  passes  throiifjii 
and  over  three  chains  of  mountains,  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  without  habitation 
except  the  railroad  section-hoiist>s  aiul  at 
long:  intervals  small  stations,  nuiny  of  tlu-m 
without  a  single  inliahitant.  Having  in 
mind  that  there  are  twelve  lines  of  rail- 
road converging  in  KtUnonton  and  that 
his  road  home  was  through  nuiuntains  and 
uninhabited  for  the  most  part,  not  only  is 
the  feat  of  finding  his  way  marvelous,  but 
it  is  equally  strange  how  he  subsisted  on 
the  way.  I  think  this  accomplishment  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  place  it  side  In- 
side with  that  of  Bud.  It  is  also  a  record 
of  a  breed  of  dogs  not  credited  with  the 
same  degree  of  intelligence  as  the  collie. 
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WHEN  GEORGIA'S  SINGING  RATTLES 
DINES  AND  IS  DINED  UPON 

A  HUGE  rattlesnake  was  hurrying  down 
the  cotton  row  as  fast  as  he  could 
travel  and  making  an  unusual  racket 
about  it.  Behind  him  came  a  king-snake 
as  big  as  he  was.  The  rattler  decided  his 
only  chance  was  to  make  a  fight,  so  he 
suddenly  threw  himself  into  a  coil  and 
began  to  sing.  This  was  just  what  the 
king-snake  wanted.  Gliding  up  toward 
the  rattler,  he  began  to  crawl  around  him 
in  a  circle,  and  the  onlooker  noticed 
that  he  was  gradually  making  the  circle 
smaller.  The  rattler  kept  up  his  singing, 
and  turned  his  head,  never  taking  his 
ej'es  off  his  enemy — but  he  could  not 
charm  him  as  he  had  charmed  other 
creatures  of  the  woods.  When  the  king- 
snake  was  close  enough  he  made  a  swift 
leap  and  caught  the  rattler  in  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Quickly  he  wound  his  coils 
about  the  victim  and  began  to  stretch 
him;  and  even  quicker  the  singing  of 
the  rattler  ceased,  and  presently  it  could 
be  se€n  that  his  spinal  column  had 
been  broken.  The  king-snake  continued 
to  crush  his  body  until  it  was  in  a  pulp. 
Soon  the  rattler  had  vanished,  and  the 
king-snake,  with  a  satisfied  air,  crawled 
slowly  away  to  sleep  off  his  feast.  The 
king-snake  is  not,  like  the  rattler,  poisonous, 
and  yet  he  can  whip  any  other  kind  of 
reptile,  says  Alex.  W.  Bealer,  in  an  article 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Another  curious 
snake  anecdote  he  reports  is  the  following: 

Mr.  Oscar  Bridges,  a  large  planter  in 
Early  County,  has  had  much  experience 
with  rattlers,  and  he  has  studied  them  very 
closely,  gaining  at  first  hand  much  in- 
teresting information  concerning  them. 
In  a  drive  through  his  place  some  time 
ago  he  showed  me  the  wire  fence  in  which 
a  huge  rattler  had  been  killed  not  long 
before. 

Coming  out  of  his  run — for  they  have 
runs  just  as  the  quail  does — the  rattler  came 
to  a  wire  fence,  where  the  meshes  were 
four  inches  one  way  and  six  the  other. 
He  reached  the  road  when  no  one  was 
passing  and  crossed  it  safely,  going  into  a 
branch  where  there  was  much  under- 
growth. There  he  found  a  large  rabbit,  and 
after  he  had  charmed  him,  he  "mouthed" 
him  until  he  was  good  and  "slick,"  and 
then  swallowed  him.  When  this  had  been 
concluded    to   his   satisfaction,    he   started 


HOSIERY 

^rMEN 


C^H  A  WKNIT  Hosiery 
*^  will  appeal  to  any 
man.  More  particularly  to 
the  man  who  appreciates 
the  best  in  hosiery. 

Qyft  your  dea[er*s 

SHAW  STOCICING  CO. 
J^owell/Jiila  ss^ 


W  L.  DOUGLAS 


"1^1^^*8.00  SHOES 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  fifi    II    Special  Shoes  $^  HO 

Hand  Workmanship  iU.l/U     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  Vl.V/V/ 

FOR    MEN    AND     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 

They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.DougIas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They   are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  NewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  I  T  I  ^  ly  In»i«t  upon  having  ^V.  L. 
M  1/  I  I  XJ  Vi  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 


'*4.50&»5X)0 


.  Doue-las  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over        fyfjl    §A  ^  , 

» shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores.        r i^^~GjaTf~t-£JV'~AA 


•W.  L,. 

eooo 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  bo^v 
to  order  shoes  by  mall,  postage  free. 


President     y 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

I 
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What's  Your 
Salary  Mark? 

Are  you  the  type  of  man  who  would  rather 
be  somebody  in  a  big  job  than  nobody  in  an 
easy  one? 

If  you  are  ambitious  and  willing  to  ex- 
change some  of  your  spare  time  for  a  certain 
future  and  independence,  then  you  are  the 
type  of  man  that  LaSalle  training  lifts  out  of 
the  masses  into  the  classes. 

Big  salaries  call  for  trained  men.  Special- 
ized branches  of  business  such  as  Account- 
ancy, Business  Law,  Traffic,  Production, 
Correspondence,  and  Finance  offer  more  big 
positions  today  than  there  are  men  to  fill  them, 
and  LaSalle  training  quickly  and  surely  qual- 
ifies ambitious  men  for  the  higher  positions 
in  these  fields. 

Under  the  famous  LaSalle  "Problem  Meth- 
od" you  learn  by  actually  doing  the  work  of 
the  position  you  art-  training  to  occup\ . 

Learn  to  Handle 
Business  Problems 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  LaSalle  experts,  you 
acquire  not  "book  learning,"  but  a  knowledge  of 
principles  and  of  the  proper  methods  of  applying 
them  in  your  daily  work.  You  become  an  experienced 
inan — a  practical  man — ready  to  step  confidently  into 
bigger  things. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  men  have  taken  LaSalle 
training.  The  daily  mail  of  this  institution  brings 
hundreds  of  letters  reporting  promotion  and  salary 
increases  of  400  and  500  ptr  cent,  and  even  more. 
Many  of  these  increases  are  gained  long  before  the 
actual  study  is  completed. 

Practically  every  big  corporation  in  America,  in- 
cluding such  as  Standard  Oil  Co..  Armour  &  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  Swift  &Co., 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  have  LaSalle  trained  men  ia 
responsible  positions. 

If  the  salary  you  have  in  mind  is  higher  than  the 
fum  your  pay  envelope  shows,  sit  down  right  now 
and  study  the  coupon  below.  Check  the  specialized 
branch  of  business  that  appeals  most  to  you  and  we 
will  forward  by  return  mail  full  particulars  as  to  the 
course,  the  easy  terms  of  payment,  the  possibilities, 
and  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  book,  'Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  which  has  been  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  thousands  of  ambitious  men. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Every  day's  delay  increases 
the  risk  of  opportunity  lost.    Fill  in  and  mail  coupon. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.352-RA  Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen:  Send  without  obligation  to  me  infor- 
mation regarding  course  indicated  hrlow,  also  copy  of 
yourinterestinghook,"Ten  Years' Promotion  in  One." 
a  Higher  .'\ccounting  D  Business  Management 

DTraftic  Management—    □  Law— Degree  of  LL.  B. 

Foreign  and  Domestic    q  Personnel  and  Em- 
O  Business  Letter  ploymentManagement 

Writing  D  Modern  Foremanship 

D  Industrial  Manage-  Q  Business  English 

ment  Efficiency  □  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  & 

D  Commercial  Spanish  InstituteExaminations 

□  Effective  Speaking  O  Commercial  Law 

D  Expert  Bookkeeping        Q  Banking  and  Finance 

Name 

Present  Position 

.Address 
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back  to  his  resting-place  for  a  nap.  He 
came  to  the  fence  and  tried  to  crawl 
through  the  same  opening.  He  got  along 
all  right  until  he  reached  the  rabbit. 
His  body,  being  bulged  out  at  this  point, 
would  not  pass  through  the  ware  fence. 
He  tried  to  draw  back,  but  his  scales 
would  not  permit  of  this,  and,  as  Br'er 
Rabbit  would  say,  he  found  himself  in  a 
terrible  predicament.  He  remained  there 
for  a  long  time  until  he  was  seen  by  some 
negro  hands  on  the  way  home,  and  with  a 
fence  rail  they  proceeded  to  put  him  out 
of  business. 

The  idea  prevails,  says  Mr.  Bridges, 
that  the  rattler  is  very  pugnacious,  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  is  seldom  dangerous  unless 
you  tread  on  him  or  get  too  close  to  him, 
and  he  cites  an  instance  in  his  own  experi- 
ence to  illustrate  the  contention: 

One  day  last  winter  when  the  sun  was 
shining  warm  a  little  negro  boy  found 
one  in  the  mouth  of  a  gopher-hole.  He 
tried  to  smoke  him  out,  but  failed.  He  re- 
ported to  me  that  he  had  located  him  and  1 
got  several  men  to  investigate.  We  found 
the  hole  and  proceeded  to  dig  into  it.  I 
knew  their  habits  and  I  knew  where  to  dig. 
They  will  go  into  a  gopher-hole  about  two 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Then 
with  their  shovel-shaped  noses  they  will 
dig  upward  for  about  a  foot,  and  then, 
secure  from  any  rain  that  may  fall,  they 
will  make  a  bed  a  little  larger  than  their 
bodies  and  into  this  they  wiU  carry  leaves 
and  straw  with  w'hich  to  make  themselves 
comfortable.  As  soon  as  I  located  the  up- 
ward passage  it  was  plain  work.  Just  about 
a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  I 
found  him.  I  had  a  pole  ten  feet  long  with 
which  I  caught  him  and  threw  him  out  into 
the  woods.  We  expected  him  to  throw 
himself  into  a  coil  and  sing  and  then  we 
had  planned  to  shoot  him.  He  had  not 
tnore  than  hit  the  ground  before  he  came 
running  back  to  the  hole  and  into  it  he 
went.  I  threw  him  out  of  his  den  three 
times,  and  each  time  he  came  back  and 
we  finally  shot  him  there  and  thtis  finished 
the  job. 

At  this  point  in  the  interview,  says  Mr. 
Bealer,  Dr.  C.  S.  Middleton,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  last  legislature  and  "a  man 
of  undoubted  veracity,"  interrupted  to  say: 

I  have  a  good  story  that  is  true,  altho  it 
is  not  a  rattlesnake  story.  It  comes  from 
the  moccasin  famil\'.  Some  men  were 
out  on  a  fishing  trip  last  year  down  on  the 
creek.  Old  George  Fudge,  a  negro,  who 
has  possibly  the  biggest  foot  and  the  big- 
gest hand  of  any  man  in  the  county,  had 
been  cleaning  the  fish  he  cooked  for  supper. 
It  was  rather  troublesome  to  get  enough 
water  to  wash  his  hands  before  going  to 
bed,  and  he  turned  in  with  unwashed  hands, 
the  scent  of  the  fish  clinging  to  them.  He 
woke  up  some  time  later  in  the  night  with 
something  pulling  at  his  hand.  He  jerked 
it  away  as  ho  sat  up  and  there  was  a  large 
water  moccasin  fastened  to  his  thumb. 
The  snake  thought  he  had  found  a  new 
kind  of  fish.  It  was  alive  and  it  smelled 
all  right,  so  he  proceeded  to  swallow  it. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  him  from  swal- 
loAving  the  man  was  that  he  was  not  big 
enough. 

To  return  to  the  rattler — has  he^really 
t!u'    power   to   charm    animals   and   birds? 


Mr.    Bridges   thinks   he   has,    beyond   the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  relates: 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  were  living  over 
in  C^lay  County  we  heard  the  old  house-cat 
crying  aloud  out  in  the  yard  as  if  she  were 
in  the  direst  distress.  The  calls  continued 
so  long  that  we  perceived  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  cat  affair  and  we  secured  a  light 
and  went  out  to  investigate.  The  old  cat 
was  squatting  in  the  yard,  and  only  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  her  was  a  large  rattler, 
all  coiled  and  singing  after  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  The  cat  was  completely 
in  his  power,  and  if  we  had  not  interfered, 
she  would  soon  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
snake.  On  another  occasion,  as  I  was 
passing  along  the  road,  I  saw  a  cat-squirrel 
running  up  and  down  a  tree,  evidently  in 
great  distress.  The  little  creature  was 
chattering  furiously  as  it  ran  up  the  tree- 
trunk.  It  seemed  determined  to  climb  up 
among  the  branches,  but  before  they  could 
be  reached  it  would  turn  and  run  down 
nearly  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  then, 
after  a  brief  pause,  up  the  tree  again  it 
would  go.  I  noticed  that  each  time  the 
upward  trips  grew  shorter.  I  drew  near 
to  investigate,  and  there,  close  to  the  root 
of  the  tree,  was  a  large  rattler.  I  procured 
a  good,  stout  pole,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  squirrel  was  safe  and  the  snake 
was  out  of  commission. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  BIRDS 
AFRAID  OF  US? 

IF  you  approach  a  nest  of  young  birds 
that  have  never  had  any  experience  of 
man,  when  the  old  birds  are  absent,  the 
baby  birds  show  no  fear  at  all.  They  begin 
to  clamor  for  food  and  show  every  ex- 
pectation that  you  are  going  to  give  it  to 
them.  But  the  moment  the  old  bird  comes 
near,  what  hai)])ens".'  It  gives  a  note  of 
warning,  which  the  young  birds  under- 
stand instinctively,  and  immediately  they 
flatten  themselves  on  the  bottom  of  the 
nest  and  try  to  hide  themselves  by  perfect 
quiet  and  self-effacement.  Fear  of  man  is 
not  born  in  them,  but  is  taught  them 
by  their  parents.  At  least,  that  is  what 
their  distinguished  friend  Viscount  Grey 
thinks,  and  he  bases  his  conclusions  on 
long  observation.  "Nothing  is  more  at- 
tractive among  the  pleasures  of  life  than  to 
have  wild  things  which  are  tame,"  says  he, 
in  urging  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries 
where  birds  and  animals  may  remain  wild 
but  will  lose  their  fear  of  man.  In  such  a 
sanctuary,  where  they  know  they  are  safe, 
the  old  birds  will  often  bring  their  young 
to  you  to  be  fed.  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian quotes  from  an  address  some  of  Vis- 
count Grey's  exi^eriences  that  bear  out 
his  theory: 

1  was  once  fishing  in  Shetland.  There 
was  a  small  loch,  which  I  fished  from  the 
bank.  I  had  fished  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  a  month — there  were  no  birds 
on  it.  One  day  I  saw  five  young  widgeons 
there.  Widgeons  are  exceedingly  shy  and 
wary.  You  can  not  get  near  them  with- 
out concealment  and  all  sorts  of  maneuvers. 
There  was  no  old  bird.  They  were  on 
migration,  and  had  probably  been  bred 
in  the  far  north,  where  they  had  never 
seen  a  human  being.  I  could  have  ap- 
proached   so    near    I    could    have    ahriost 
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The  Message 
that  is  Made  of  Days 


A  dozen  times  a  day  a  man  consults 
his  calendar.  It  carries  the  message  that 
is  made  of  days.  It  establishes  the  im- 
portance of  time  and  orders  all  business 
motion.  It  controls  production,  billing 
and  collections.  It  settles  disputes  and 
influences  decisions.  It  is  the  time-table 
of  the  world,  the  monitor  of  promptness 
and  accuracy  and  the  faithful  mentor  of 
obligations — social  or  commercial. 

This  is  Color  Printing  Headquarters 
— where  beautiful,  serviceable  calendars 
are  made  for  those  who  would  keep 
their  name  and  business  in  sight  of  buy- 
ers. The  subjects  of  them  are  often  the 
work  of  artists  who  have  a  place  high  in 
their  calling.  The  mechanical  nicety 
of  their  repeated  work  is  not  surpassed 
and  each  is  a  duplicate  of  the  other  in 
careful  execution. 

It  isn't  a  moment  too  early  to  think 
of  your  calendars  for  next  year — and 
we  invite  you  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
us  as  soon  as  may  be.  The  more  time 
we  have  for  preparation,  the  better  the 
results  will  be.  Whatever  the  sum  you 
wish  to  spend,  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
your  needs.  And  as  is  true  of  all  depart- 
ments, all  orders,  large  or  small,  meet 
with  only  one  kind  of  attention— care. 


We  design  and  print  labels,  cartons, 
wrappers  and  fine  folding  boxes  that 
have  strong  character  and  high  quality. 
Working  with  large  advertisers,  we 
fashion  advertising  and  selling  helps 
that  carry  the  final  urge  to  buy.  From 
furnishing  the  idea,  to  delivering  the 
lively,  spirited  window  trims,  cutouts, 
store  cards  and  posters  we  work  defi* 
nitely  for  sales  results. 

Another  important  field  of  accom* 
plishment  is  the  making  of  striking 
covers  and  inserts  in  lively  color  for 
magazines  and  catalogs,  showing  goods 
with  marked  truthfulness  to  life.  Our 
productions  of  merchandise  are  said  to 
be  unexcelled — and  our  patented  proc- 
ess of  duplicating  fabrics  gives  such 
realism  that  the  eye  is  put  at  a  loss  to 
tell  print  from  textile. 

Our  trademark  bureau,  without 
charge,  creates  trade  names  and  devises 
trademarks,  searches  titles  to  existing 
ones.  In  this  department  are  filed 
730,000  such  devices,  registered  and 
unregistered.  So  at  a  great  saving  of 
money  and  time,  and  probably  avoiding 
costly  litigation,  by  comparison,  we 
quickly  establish  whether  or  not  a  design 
is  entitled  to  registration. 


If  you  are  interested  in  fine  printing  craftsman^ 
ship,  write  us  on  your  business  stationery  for 
the  most  realistic  specimen  you  have  ever  seen. 


K^y^^-: 


THE    UNITED     STATES    PRINTING    &    LITHOGRAPH    CO. 


Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn. 
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Before 

you  have  a  fire 

send  for  this  book 


SUPPOSE  your  office  burns  tonight. 
How  many  priceless  papers  would 
be  lost?  Can  you  afford  to  take  this 
risk  this  year  when  even  a  trivial  loss 
niay  wreck  a  business? 


This  new  "Y  and  E"  book  tells  about  the 
"Y  and  E"  Fire-Wall  Filing  Cabinet,  the  only 
steel  cabinet  with  an  additional  lining  of  real 
Asbestos. 


A  steel  file  is  good,  for  steel  can't  burn, 
you  know  that  steel  conducts  heat. 


But 


Double 
protection ! 

The  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters 
tested  this  file  in  a 
furnace  and  found 
that  it  has  more  than 
double  the  heat-re- 
sistance of  an  ordi- 
nary steel  file. 

Be  sure  that  you  get 
genuine  "Y  and  E" 
Fire-Wall  Files— the 
only  steel  files  with 
an  Asbestos  lining. 


The  Asbestos  lining  in  this  famous  "Y  and  E" 
file  acts  just  like  the  Asbestos  curtain  at  the 
theater.  Two  walls  of  steel,  with  an  intervening 
air  space,  complete  the  protection. 

A  copy  of  the  book  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write   for  it  on  your  business  letterhead. 


Yawman  and  Frbe  Mrc  (p. 

Filing    System   Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

334  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Branches,  Agents  or  Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
In  Canada:  The  Office  Specialty' Mf^.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket.  Ont. 


FIRE    V^X  WALL 
FILING   CABINETS 

steel  plus  asbestos 

Makers  of  the  famous  "  Y  and_E"  Direct  Name  Filing  System — finds  or  files  in  less  than  ten  seconds' 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


thrown  my  fly  on  them.  1  have  shot  many 
birds  for  food,  altho  I  have  never  shot  rare 
birds,  but  I  got  more  pleasure  from  ob- 
serving those  widgeons  in  safety  than  I 
should  have  done  by  shooting  any  number. 

In  reserves  such  as  belong  to  the 
National  Trust  birds  soon  find  they  are 
safe.  They  may  go  away  after  leaving  a 
nest,  but  they  will  come  back  again  and  be 
tame.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a 
garden  which  has  one  or  two  small  ponds 
has  been  made  a  sanctuary.  In  such  a 
place  wild  waterfowl  will  find  some  of  its 
species  tame  and  will  become  tame  them- 
selves in  a  very  short  time.  The  knowl- 
edge will  spread  from  one  adult  bird  to 
another  that  it  is  a  safe  place.  Outside 
the  place,  where  it  is  in  danger  it  preserves 
all  its  wild  instincts  of  caution.  The 
shoveler  duck  got  so  tame  that  the  owner 
of  the  garden  could  observe  it. 

One  day  he  found  it  in  another  small 
piece  of  water  a  mile  away  and  tried  to 
approach  it,  but  could  not  get  nearer  than 
ninety  yards.  He  saw  the  duck  fly  away 
to  his  own  garden,  and  on  returning  home 
found  it  there  perfectly  tame.  Once  you 
get  wild  things  to  lose  their  fear  of  man 
you  get  knowledge  that  you  can  not  ac- 
quire in  any  other  way. 

In  my  own  garden  there  are  two  pairs 
at  least  every  year  of  water-hens  or  moor- 
hens, which  breed  there.  They  find  their 
own  food  for  the  most  part,  but  after 
many  years  I  have  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  trust  me  enough  to  come  to  me 
for  food.  Water-hens  are  very  interesting 
birds.  They  don't  simply  swim  about  with 
their  brood  and  let  the  brood  find  their 
own  food.  They  feed  their  young,  and 
give  them  food  by  putting  it  in  their 
beaks.  When  I  went  home  last  May  they 
had  then  three  tiny  little  black  young.  I 
threw  food  to  the  old  birds,  and  they  went 
and  fed  these  little  chicks  in  the  water  in 
my  presence.     That  is  quite  attractive. 

In  July  I  saw  a  thing  I  have  never  seen 
before.  When  I  went  home  then  the  three 
little  ones  had  grown  up,  and  there  was  a 
second  brood  of  two.  They  had  all  kept 
together.  When  I  gave  food  to  the  old 
ones  they  would  put  it  into  the  beaks  of 
the  full-grown  young,  and  these  then  went 
and  put  it  into  the  beaks  of  the  new  young 
ones.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  old 
birds  having  put  the  food  straight  into  the 
beak  of  one  of  the  youngest  ones,  one  of 
the  older  young  ones  came  up  and  took  it 
out  of  its  beak  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
it  back  again. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  general  rule  that  joung 
things  have  no  fear  of  man,  and  learn  it 
from  their  parents.  When  I  was  at  home 
last  year  I  noticed  this  interesting  thing, 
which  goes  against  the  general  rule.  I 
happened  to  have  at  home  a  widgeon 
uupinioned  and,  altho  free,  perfectly 
tame.  It  would  almost  feed  out  of  mj- 
hand.  It  nested  last  year  and  hatched 
out  a  little  brood.  When  I  went  toward 
it  the  parent  was  perfectly  tame,  but  the 
brood  was  shy  and  would  not  let  me  ap- 
proach. It  took  that  widgeon  three  days 
to  inspire  the  young  birds  with  confidence. 
That  was  an  exception,  and  a  very  marked 
one,  to  the  general  rule.  Of  that  brood 
three  have  floAvn  away,  and  the  fourth 
remains  and  is  perfectly  tame.  If  it 
was  not  that  people  shoot  widgeon  when- 
ever they  get  a  chance  those  three  would 
probably  come  back  and  be  as  tame  as 
when  thev  went  wild. 
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THK    POISON -C IRK 

XTOTHIXG  new,  one  may  say;  for 
•^  '  curati\'o  drugs  are  annost  all  poison- 
ous when  taken  in  sufticiepl  quantity. 
The  principle,  hov\>ver,  is  employed  in  a 
new  and  essentially  inotlorn  \va\  in  a 
method  of  stimulating  animal  organisms 
and  increasing  their  capacity  for  work  and 
their  resistance  to  disease,  described  by 
Dr.  Martin  (^laus  in  Die  Um.-ichaii  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  Germany).  Our  ex- 
tracts are  from  a  translation  appearing  iu 
The  Scientific  American  Monthly  (New 
York).  The  new  methods  are  analogous, 
Dr.  Clans  tells  us,  to  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria.  They  operate  by  what 
the  author  calls  "the  activation  of  proto- 
plasm" or  the  stimulation  of  all  the  cells 
of  the  body  by  certain  products  due  to 
the  chemical  disintegration  of  albuminous 
substances  in  the  organism.  This  results 
in  increased  capacity  or  effectiveness  of 
the  organs,  depending  to  a  large  extent 
on  whether  the  organism  is  already  "sen- 
sitized" by  the  presence  of  an  injurious 
product.     We  read: 

"These  ideas  are  based  upon  the  hypoth- 
eses stated  in  a  work  by  W.  Weichardt. 
This  investigator  succeeded  some  time  ago 
in  obtaining  from  the  exprest  juice  of  the 
muscles  of  extremely  fatigued  animals 
certain  products  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  'kenotoxins.'  By  injecting  these 
kenotoxins  into  normal  animals  he  was 
able  to  produce  in  them  all  the  symptoms 
of  severe  fatigue:  profound  stupor.  encTva- 
tion,  a  low  temperature,  retarded  respira- 
tion. When  the  doses  were  very  large 
the\  even  caused  death.  But  when  animals 
thus  treated  recovered  they  were  uiuisually 
lively,  and  were  also  more  immune  to 
fresh  injections,  in  large  do.ses,  of  the 
kenotoxins  than  were  animals  not  previ- 
ously treated;  furthermore,  they  showed 
increased  capacity  for  work,  as  was  pnned 
by  applying  graduated  electrical  stimuli. 
In  all  cases  small  doses  of  high  molecular 
products  increase  the  capacity  for  work. 
This  increased  efficiency",  or  cai)acily  for 
work,  in  the  body  may  be  exhibited  either 
passively  or  actively.  In  the  first  case 
there  is  an  elimination  of  injurious  or 
efficiency-diminishing  products  by  trans- 
formation into  inactive  compounds.  This 
sort  of  action  is  seen  o\\\\  in  an  already 
fatigued  organ,  and  it  can  at  best  merely 
restore  the  efficiency  to  the  normal.  Sub- 
stances of  this  kind  are  found,  for  example, 
in  blood  serum  and  thynms  gland  extract. 
Far  more  important  is  the  acti\e  augmen- 
tation of  efficiency  which  is  exhibited  in  a 
heightening  of  the  natural  functioning  of 
the  entire  organism  or  of  any  given  organic 
system.  This  is  accompHshed  by  proto- 
plasm activation,  and  leads  to  a  much  more 
pronounced  increase  of  efficiency  and  can 
also  be  induced  in  an  isolated  non-fatigued 
organ.  This  is  now  employed  in  medical 
practise  and  can  also  be  accomplished  V)y 
the  injection  of  colloidal  metals  and  other 
non-specific  substances.  For  example, 
Weichardt  and  Popielski  showed  tliat  the 
actiA"ity  of  the  isolated  heart  of  a  frog 
can  be  increased  by  high  molecular  albu- 
men cleavage  products;  of  much  i)ractical 
imiwrtance,  too,  are  the  experiments  show- 


Get  Hoffman  Hot  Water 
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Hot  Water !     Instantly ! 

from 
the  automatic  heater  with  77  less  parts 

OPEN  any  faucet — day  or  night -and  your 
Hoffman  will  provide  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  steaming  hot  water.  It  will  flow  at  an 
even  temperature  as  long  as  you  desire. 

No  annoying  delays.  No  bother.  No  fuss.  There's 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  the  faucet  and  revel  in  the  joyous 
luxury  of  complete  and  abundant  hot  water  service. 

Then  close  the  faucet  and  the  gas  is  shut  off  automati- 
cally.    No  waste.     No  needless  expense. 

Remember  that  this  daily  necessity  is  available  through 
the  improved  and  simplified  automatic  heater.  The 
Hoffman  has  77  less  parts.  Thus  it  is  the  dependable  and 
efficient  heater  for  you. 

Hoffmans  are  made  in  several  styles  and  sizes  to  meet 
every  requirement.  There's  one  for  your  home.  Send 
the  coupon    for  full    information.       Send   it    now,  please. 

Ihe    Hoffman    iieater   Co. 


1303  Oberlin  Ave. 


Lorain,  Ohio 


Branches  in  all  important  centers 

The   Hoffman   Heater    Co.   is    an    independent    organization,    not 
affiliated    with    any   other    heater    company,    payint;    no    royalties. 
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Caterpillar  Tires 
will  solve  your 
traction  problem 

THE  POPULARITY  of  Kelly 
Caterpillar  Tires  is  due  partly 
to  their  truck-saving  resiliency  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  give 
double  the  mileage  of  ordinary  tires. 

But  the  feature  of  Caterpillars 
vi^hich  more  than  anything  else  has 
won  the  favor  of  truck  ow^ners  is 
their  ability  to  get  traction  on 
almost  any  kind  of  road. 

Whether  on  slippery  logging 
trails,  in  sand,  in  the  mushy  oil 
fields  or  on  wet  city  streets, 
Caterpillars  will  carry  a  truck 
anywhere  the  engine  can  pull  it. 

They  have  solved  the  traction 
problem  of  hundreds  of  truck 
owners.     They  can  solve  yours. 

Made  in  sizes  suitable  for  trucks  of 
all  types  and  weights 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

GENERAL  SALES  DEPARTMENT 

1710  Broadway  New  York 
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iiig  that  by  \hr  injection  of  aUniniinous 
hodit's  into  foinalo  goats  wliich  liavo  not 
"conic  in  fivsh'  for  a  long  tinu',  tho  tlow  of 
milk  can  be  increased  to  a  marked  degree 
as  a  function  of  the  increased  activity 
of  the  gland.  This  increased  elliciency  can 
also  be  shown  by  electrical  stimulation  of 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  in  the  leg  of  a  mouse. 
"These  experiments  also  shed  much  light 
ou  the  effects  of  training  of  race-horses  and 
of  oarsmen.  Training  merely  consists  of  a 
gradual  increase  in  mu>cular  activity  and 
the  consequences  thereof.  During  this 
muscular  activity  decomposition  i)roducts 
are  formed  in  the  body  in  small  amounts; 
in  other  words,  when  the  practise  is  not 
too  severe  or  long  continued,  these  products 
increase  the  efficiency.  When  after  a  cer- 
tain period  for  repose  the  muscular  activity 
is  renewed,  there  is  found  to  be  an  increased 
efficiency,  which  also  leads  to  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  muscles  because  of 
stimulation,  and  this  helps  to  increase  the 
capacity-  for  work.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
massage  on  muscles  can  also  be  explained 
in  this  way.  This  helps  us  likewise  to 
comprehend  the  ill  effects  of  overtraining. 
In  this  case  such  large  quantities  of  al- 
buminous products  are  produced  in  the 
organism  that  they  exert  a  crippling  and 
injurious  effect  upon  the  muscles  and  upon 
the  entire  body.  The  case  is  entirely 
analogous  with  respect  to  mental  over- 
exertion, and  this  explains  why  it  so  often 
hapf)ens  that  an  excellent  student  fails  in 
his  examinations. 

But  the  increase  of  efficiency  by  means 
of  the  stimulus  of  small  quantities  of 
cleavage  products  is  not  the  only  possible 
way,  Dr.  Claus  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  which 
to  increase  capacity  of  work,  tho  probably 
it  is  the  most  important.  A  large  number 
of  methods  for  producing  this  increase 
of  efficiency  have  been  collected  by 
Weichardt,  and  a  few  examples  are  given 
to  show  the  practical  importance,  with 
respect  to  the  conquering  of  infectious 
diseases,  of  the  role  played  by  all)uminous 
bodies.     To  quote: 

"Thus,  as  far  l)ack  as  1890  Rumpf 
treated  typhus  fever  by  flooding  the 
system  with  pathological  germs  of  less 
toxic  character,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
bacillus  which  produces  green  pus.  At 
the  present  time  Kraus  employs  the  treat- 
ment of  an  infectious  disease  with  a  micro- 
organism which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disease  itself.  Very  instructive  in  this 
connection  is  the  case,  for  example,  of  a 
soldier  suffering  from  typhus  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  fever,  who  had  an  attack  of 
malaria,  whereupon  his  temperature  soon 
became  normal,  the  intestinal  symptoms 
were  mitigated,  and  the  deprest  mental 
condition  was  improved.  The  patient  was 
entirely  cured  after  a  rapid  convalescence. 
In  this  case  the  malaria  excitants  dis- 
charged from  his  own  body  into  his 
circulation  acted  as  a  vaccine,  which  was 
decomposed  and  in  the  form  of  cleavage 
products  increased  the  body  efficiency. 

"This  non-specific  increase  of  efficiency 
may  be  effective  in  the  healthy  bodj'  as 
well  as  a  sick  one.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
eased organism  the  natural  defensive 
elements  of  the  bodies  are  augmented. 
The  injection  of  serum  or  of  milk  increases 
the  capacity  for  coagulation  of  the  blood,! 


wliiehisof  great  imporlanee  in  many  cases, 
as  in  the  hemorrhages  which  often  occur 
in  typhus  or  in  the  alterations  in  the  l)ltH)d- 
vessels  through  tubtTculosis.  Von  der 
Velden  first  showed  the  selective  effect  of 
albuminous  bodies  in  diseased  organisms 
with  respect  to  the  local  foci  of  attack — 
a  i)rocess  which  has  a  parallel  in  the 
peculiar  aflfinity  exhil)ited  by  many  miuli- 
cines.  such  as  ioiliii,  for  tissues  which  have 
undergone  alteration  by  disease.  The 
tissue  thus  altered  resembles  a  foreign 
body  in  the  organism;  the  latter  seeks  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  and  ac- 
complishes this  by  sloughing  it  off  or  by 
absorption,  a  process  which  is  chiefly 
accomplished  by  the  effects  of  ferments. 

"This  hypothesis  has  an  extremely 
important  practical  application  in  what  is 
known  as  combination  therapeutics,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  employed  in  acute 
rheumatism  of  the  joints,  e.g.,  when  the 
diseased  joint  is  first  highly  stimulated 
by  the  administration  of  albumen,  and  at 
the  same  time  treated  by  a  specifically  act- 
ing medicine  (in  this  case  salicylic  acid). 

"We  may  mention  also  successful  experi- 
ments in  treating  typhus  by  injections  of 
milk.  This  may  possibly  suggest  a  way 
of  employing  this  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  defensive  elements  of  the  body  to 
protect  the  latter  against  the  bacilli  of 
diphtheria  and  of  other  maladies,  or  to 
detect  and  cure  latent  malaria." 


IS  CRIMINALITY  A  DISEASE? 

PRISON  reformers,  while  agreed  that 
the  old-fahsioned  penal  institution  is 
both  unscientific  and  unsocial,  do  not  al- 
ways get  together  on  first  principles.  Some 
appear  to  look  on  the  delinquent  as  a  per- 
\'erse.  overgrown  child,  who  needs  only  to 
be  treated  kindly,  put  on  his  honor,  and 
gently  wooed  back  to  normality.  To  others 
he  is  diseased,  and  is  akin  in  sonie  ways  to 
an  insane  person.  If  this  latter  view  is 
true,  the  honor  system  is  a  mistake.  One 
does  not  say  to  an  invalid:  "This  fever  is 
all  wTong;  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that 
your  temperature  hereafter  will  not  exceed 
98  degrees."  The  fever  is  not  under  the 
patient's  control.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions that  certain  features  of  delinquency 
are  equally  out  of  the  criminal's  power  to 
alter.  We  must  not  forget,  of  course,  that 
there  may  be  criminals  of  various  classes. 
Some  may  be  diseased,  some  abnormal  from 
birth,  some  childishly  irresponsible,  and 
some  strong  otherwise  sane  men  who  have 
stuinbled  into  criminality  or  have  chosen 
it  because  they  like  it.  Dr.  Paul  E. 
Bowers,  now  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  formerly  m(>dical  super- 
intendent of  Indiana  State  Prison,  calls  at- 
tention in  The  Journal  of  Delinquency  to 
the  fact  that  the  historj^  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals  has  been  strikingly  like  that  of 
the  insane.  He  believes  that  the  disea.se 
theory  is  gaining  ground.  It  is  bound,  he 
thinks,  to  revolutionize  both  court  pro- 
cedure and  prison  management,  and  the 
honor  system,  he  asserts,  will  have  no  more 
place  in  it  than  it  would  in  a  hospital. 
Dr.  Bowers  says,  in  part: 

"We   are   now   entering   the   era  of   the 
treatment  of  the  criminal.     Treatment  im- 
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FRANKLIN 


When  you  buy  a  Franklin, 
you  own  more  than  just  a  means 
of  getting  about.  You  have  also 
these  essential  advantages  — 
comfort,  safety,  economy  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Any  car  will  provide  transpor- 
tation, but  only  Franklin  light 
weight,  flexibility  and  direct  air 
cooling  can  maintain  these 
standards  of  satisfaction: 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
i2y^oo  miles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%   slower    yearly   depreciation 

(National  Averages) 

FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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plies  that  we  must  make  a  diagnosis  of 
disease  before  we  proceed  with  the  medi- 
f-ation,  and  the  same  principles  must  hold 
true  when  dealing  with  criminality.  This 
will  mean  a  revision  of  our  present  criminal 
codes  and  such  innovations  are  always 
skeptically  received.  The  first  changes 
to  be  made  in  our  present  methods  relate 
to  court  procedure.  Before  the  alleged 
criminal  comes  before  the  bar  of  justice  he 
should  be  examined  socially,  physically,  and 
mentally  in  a  psychopathic  laboratory,  that 
his  mental  status  may  be  fully  determined. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  several  psy- 
chopathic institutes  in  connection  with  oiir 
courts.  They  are  not  yet  strictly  official 
organizations  except  in  a  few  instances,  and 
for  the  most  part  are  supported  by  private 
enterprise.  Chief  among  these  is  the  lab- 
oratory in  Chicago,  attached  to  the  court 
of  Chief  Justice  Olson.  He  has  set  a  splen- 
did example  for  all  the  rest  of  the  courts 
of  the  land  and  his  new  departure  in  crim- 
inal procediire  is  arousing  a  keen  interest 
all  over  the  United  States.  Smaller  insti- 
tutions of  like  character  are  now  being  or- 
ganized in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
A  similar  court  psychopathic  institute  is 
now  in  operation  in  Boston.  The  work 
that  they  have  done  fully  justifies  their  ex- 
istence and  proves  the  correctness  of  the 
theories  of  those  who  have  organized  them. 
' '  It  has  been  shown  that  widely  different 
crimes  may  be  committed  from  the  same 
motives  and  the  same  crime  may  be  com- 
paitted  from  widely  different  motives.  It 
Would  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  court 
laboratory  to  explain  the  motivation  of 
Crime  in  each  individual  case  that  equity 
jnay  be  practised.  Some  standards  must 
pe  preserved,  but  our  courts  should  know 
;he  history  of  the  criminal,  including  his 
[leredity,  education,  occupation,  previous 
3riminal  record,  and  his  condition  of  life, 
his  mental  status  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  his  crime  and  at  the  time  of  trial, 
and  the  origin,  character,  and  intensity  of  his 
crime.  When  all  this  information  is  gath- 
ered together  and  presented  to  the  court, 
the  judge  and  jury  will  have  a  vast  fund  of 
information  which  will  enable  them  to  deal 
with  the  criminal  more  intelligently  than 
lat  present. 

I  "Our  prisons  and  reformatories  in  gen- 
eral are  greatly  in  need  of  improved  admin- 
istration. The  control  of  prison  manage- 
ment should  be  taken  from  the  pohticians 

I  who  have  heretofore  received  their  appoint- 

Iments  in  recognition  of  their  political  ser- 
vice and  not  because  of  any  particular  qual- 

( ifications.     In  the  past  the  other  officials 

I  and  guards  have  been  selected  in  the  same 
manner.  These  practises  have  been  one  of 
the  most  grievous  faults  of  prison  manage- 
ment and  have  materially  hindered  progress 

I  in  penology.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
see  that  the  official  personnel  of  penal  insti- 

'  tutions  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
ten  years,  but  there  is  still  opportunity  for 
progress  along  these  lines.  The  control  of 
penal  institutions  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  educated  men,  preferably  psychiatrists, 

I  psychologists,  bociologists,  or  educators. 
Accumulated  evidence  concerning  the  char- 
a.(;t(!r  and  mental  make-up  of  the  prisoner 
unmistakably  points  to  such  a  choice.     An 

1  uufiduoated,  illiterate,  blindly  prejudiced, 
political  henchman  can  not  grasp  the  first 

I  principles  of  scientific  penology.    He  can  not 
understand  that  a  prison  should  be  a  moral 
hospital  and  an  educational  institution. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  inmates  of  our 
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penal  and  reformatory  institutions  are 
physically  and  mentally  defective.  The 
penal  institution  must  have  a  well-or^ran- 
ized  medical  department  equipped  to  mod- 
ern standard's  and  ofJieered  by  competent 
l)hysicians  so  that  it  may  rei\der  all  the 
necessary  nudical  service.  V«'ry  often  tlie 
origin  of  crime  itself  lies  in  some  physical 
defect,  such  as  defective  eyesight,  stupidity 
from  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids  ami  the 
dragging  weight  of  an  irritating  hernia. 

"Every  prison  and  reformatory  should 
have  a  psychopathic  laboratory  \vht>rein 
the  prisoners  nuiy  be  classiticd  so  that  the 
administrative  officers  may  deal  with  them 
intelligently.  The  insane,  epileptic.  fe(>ble- 
minded.  psychopathic,  and  sexually  pervert 
criminals  must  be  segregated  and  separated 
from  the  i)rison(>rs  of  normal  nu'utality. 
The  mental  capaciti(>s  and  abilities  of.  the 
con%4cts  must  be  discovered  so  that  they 
may  be  assign<>d  to  th«>  work  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted  and  which  is  calcidated  to 
develop  those  qualities  of  mind  and  poi,vers 
of  the  hand  which  will  enabl(>  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood  after  they  have  l>een  discharged. 

"We  now  recognize  that  recreation  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  It  is  strange  that  as  a  factor 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  crime,  recrea- 
tion should  have  received  such  little  atten- 
tion in  the  past  or  that  it  should  not  come 
to  the  foregroimd  now  as  a  potent  agency 
in  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  crime, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  important  factors 
which  help  to  solve  the  question  of  prison 
discipline. 

"Work  in  itself  not  hard  becomes  so  by 
being  prest  day  after  day  with  unrelenting 
monotony.  For  men  who  spend  the  Avhole 
of  every  week-day  in  unrelenting  toil,  very 
little  good  can  be  done  for  them  by  one 
hour's  religious  instruction  on  Sunday. 
Recognizing  the  need  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical recreation,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Indiana  State  Prison  to  have  ball  games 
and  military  drill  even.-  Saturdaj'  afternoon 
in  the  summer  and  moving-picture  shows 
or  vaudeville  in  the  winter.  This  weekly 
privilege  and  recreation  are  sacredly  guarded 
by  the  men  and  very  few  are  the  breaches 
of  discipline  committed  at  these  periods 
of  recreation." 

That  the  idea  of  treatment  may  be  car- 
ried on  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  pres- 
ent character  and  general  administration  of 
our  penal  institutions  must  be  changed,  Dr. 
Bowers  insists.  For  many  years  to  come 
our  prisons  will  be  filled  with  a  heterogene- 
ous group  of  the  mentally  normal,  the  men- 
tally subnormal,  the  insane,  and  the  semi- 
insane,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  epileptic, 
the  physically  healthy,  the  tubercular,  the 
venereally  diseased,  and  the  otherwise  phys- 
ically unfit.  In  the  prison  of  the  near 
future,  he  asserts,  these  classes  will  be  iden- 
tified, classified,  and  segregated;  the  pris- 
ons will  then  cease  to  be  abodes  of  those  who 
have  offended  society;  they  wiU  become 
complex  institutions,  equipped  with  psy- 
chological laboratories,  hospitals,  schools, 
and  workshops.  In  brief,  they  will  be 
moral,  orthopedic  institutes  for  the  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  ethical  rehabilitation  of 
criminal  man.  In  concluding,  Dr.  Bowers 
discusses  briefly  the  so-called  honor  sj's- 
tem.     He  writes: 

"Some  prison  wardens,  who  understand 
the  art  of  newspaper  advertising  better 
than   they   do   the  problems   of  penologj^ 


A  Good  Cook  is  An  Artist 
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Trees  die 
from  unprotected   wounds 

Daveyite  prevents  decay 

DECAY  kills  trees.     Decay  starts 
in  unprotected  wounds,  whether 
caused  by  pruning  or  accident. 

Spores  of  fungus  disease  alight  on  the  exposed 
woody  tissues,  grow,  and  result  in  rot.  Gradually 
the  tree  weakens.  Suddenly  a  heavy  windstorm 
hits  it  and — crash — the  tree  is  gone. 

Tree  wounds  must  be  protected  against  infection 
and  decay.  Daveyite  does  this.  Ordinary  paint 
will  not  do.  It  is  too  thin,  not  durable,  and  will  not 
work  on  wood  saturated  with  sap. 

A  good  wound  dressing  for 
treesmust  besufficientlyheavy 
but  adhesive,  durable,  antisep- 
tic but  harmless  to  growing 
bark.  It  must  not  run  in  sum- 
mer nor  crack  in  winter.  That's 
Daveyite. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  pro- 
duced Daveyite  after  long  ex- 
periment.   They  have  proved 
i  t  in  several  years'  work  upon 
.America's  finest  estates.   They 
recommend  it  and  back  it  with 
their  reputation. 
Don't  risk  losing  your  price- 
less trees.   Send  So  for 
a    gallon   can    of 
Daveyite.  Keep  it  on 
hand  —  it's    wise    in- 
surance.   Satisfaction 
guaranteed  —  send 
today. 

THE    DAVEY 

TREE  EXPERT 

CO.,  Inc. 

2553  Elm  Street 
KENT,  OHIO 


Protect  Your  Eyes 

CORRECT  illumination  saves  the 
eyes   and  increases  desk    effi- 
ciency.    Emeralites   with  the 
restful  green  shade  protect  the  eyes 
and  add  tone  to  any  office.  The  new 

Daylight  Attachment 

gives  ideal  Desk-Top  daylight  and 
changes  ordinary  electric  light  into 
soft  eye-saving  daylight. 

The  Daylight 
Screen  can  be 
easily  attached  to 
any  Emeralite, 
old  or  new  type. 
Uses  standard, 
40  or  50  watt 
electric  lamp. 


Genuine    Emeralites    are    branded. 

Look  for  name  on  green  glass  shade. 

Over  50  patterns  to  select  from 

Sold  by  Office  Supply  and  Electrical 
Dealers.  Write  for  complete  catalog. 

H.    G.    McFADDIN   &   CO. 

44  Warren  Street        New  York  City 

Makers  of  Lighting  Devices  since  1874 


have  given  the  public  verj^  erroneous  ideas 
about  the  self-government  of  eriminals  in 
penal  institutions.  If  we  -nere  to  believe 
all  the  current  statements  given  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  by  overenthusiastic 
but  misguided  prison  reformers  to  be  en- 
tirely accurate,  we  should  believe  that  the 
trusting  of  prisoners  is  something  entirely 
new.  Such  an  idea  is  absolutely  incorrect. 
Prisoners  have  been  trusted  and  put  on 
their  honor  in  well-conducted  penal  insti- 
tutions for  years.  But  the  so-called  honor 
and  self-government  systems  are  contrary 
to  good  sense  and  judgment.  As  has  been 
shown,  the  greater  number  of  prisoners  are 
below  par  mentally.  The  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  honor  system  to  the 
general  mass  of  prisoners  is  absurd  and 
unreasonable.  We  can  not  put  moral  im- 
beciles and  mentally  defective  prisoners 
upon  their  honor  and  expect  them  to  keep 
inviolate  the  prison  rules.  Mentally  nor- 
mal prisoners  can  not  be  converted  into 
men  of  honor  by  merely  saying:  'From 
henceforth  I  am  going  to  trust  you;  you 
are  now  an  honorable  and  trustworthj' 
individual.'  The  repeating  of  this  presto- 
chango  formula  to  a  dyed-in-the-wool  bur- 
glar is  the  veriest  kind  of  moral  quackery 
and  nonsense.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that 
certain  desperate  criminals  have  formed 
personal  attachments  for  a  kind-hearted 
warden  and  will,  because  of  this  hero-Avor- 
ship,  obey  this  individual's  wishes  and 
commands.  But  this  attitude  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  is  not  the  result  of 
reformation;  it  may  be  the  result  of  pure 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  who 
sees  an  opportunity  in  the  w-arden's  weak- 
ness and  vanity  to  secure  his  own  ends. 
A  dog  may  follow  his  master  around,  but 
still  retains  his  canine  disposition. 

"Self-government  has  not  been  an  un- 
qualified success  in  our  universities,  where 
were  culture,  education,  and  moral  training; 
it  has  failed  in  the  military  and  naval  acad- 
emies, where  a  most  powerful  appeal  is 
made  to  the  students  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  gentlemen  and  officers. 

"From  a  personal  experience  with  pris- 
oners covering  several  years,  I  have  found 
that  the  vast  majority  of  convicts  do  not 
even  dare  to  attempt  self-government. 
They  distrust  themselves  as  well  as  one 
another.  The  fearful  uprising  which  oc- 
curred recently  in  Illinois  among  prisoners 
was  in  an  institution  where  the  so-called 
honor  system  was  in  vogue. 

'"Mr.  Osborne,  in  his  book,  'Society  and 
Prisons,'  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
stab  and  incised  wounds  among  prisoners 
in  the  year  1915  was  seventj--one;  this  was 
imder  the  government  of  the  Mutual  Wel- 
fare League.  He  believes  this  fact  to  be 
an  evidence  of  the  success  of  self-govern- 
ment among  prisoners. 

"At  the  Indiana  State  Prison,  where  the 
so-called  honor  and  self-government  sys- 
tems have  not  been  in  vogue,  the  number 
of  stab  and  incised  wounds  was  but  nine 
in  seven  years,  and  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral uprising  among  the  inmates  in  thirty 
years. 

"The  failures  of  the  so-called  honor 
sj'Stem  have  been  hidden  from  the  general 
public,  but  its  apparent  successes,  which 
are  not  at  all  chargeable  to  the  honor  sys- 
tem, have  been  heralded  broadcast;  and 
some  advocates  of  the  self-government 
system  have  admitted  this  statement  in 
personal  interviews  with  successful  prison 
men  who  practise  intelligent,  paternal  gov- 


ernment and  square-deal  principles  in  the 
go\-erning  of  criminals  who  have  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  capacity  to  govern 
themsehes,  or  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 
while  they  were  living  at  liberty  in  the 
outside  world." 


MORE  MEDICAL  TALK  NEEDED 

TOO  much  talk  is  the  bane  of  most  of 
our  citizens.  It  is  thus  refreshing  to 
find  that  there  is  a  w'hole  profession  whose 
members  talk  too  little.  Dr.  Florence  L. 
INIeredith,  writing  in  Modern  Medicine 
(Chicago),  asserts  that  physicians  should 
do  more  talking — should  lecture  freely  on 
medical  subjects  and  lose  no  opportunity 
to  inform  the  public  on  matters  of  health 
and  sanitation.  People  have  been  "left 
in  uncharted  ways"  in  health  matters. 
Dr.  ]Meredith  asserts,  and  to  this  she 
ascribes  the  success  of  charlatanism  in  med- 
icine and  of  healing  cults  in  religion.  The 
only  rational  basis  of  action,  we  are  re- 
minded, is  enlightemnent ;  and  the  right 
source  for  such  a  program  is  through  the 
ethical  physician,  willing  to  back  with 
sound  knowledge  an  effectual  enthusiasm 
for  health.     Writes  Dr.  ISIeredith: 

"Since  the  war  began  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  general  attitude  to-ward 
health  and  disease.  Onh*  the  fit  were  able 
to  be  of  use  to  their  country  and  an  honor 
to  themselves.  Gu'ls  who  went  into  indus- 
trial life  and  business  life  found  that  their 
opportunities  for  advancement  were  sharply 
limited,  even  the  holding  of  their  positions 
precarious,  unless  they  were  well.  Out  of 
about  ten  thousand  examinations  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  made  on  girls  in  industry 
and  business,  it  was  found  by  us  that  only 
about  5  per  cent,  were  really  in  as  good 
health  as  was  possible  for  them.  Not  that 
all  the  rest  were  really  ill — onlj^  about  10 
per  cent.,  in  fact — but  they  were  much 
less  well  than  every  human  being  has  a 
right  to  be,  or  than  is  the  duty  of  every 
human  being  to  try  to  be.  At  that  time 
the  public  began  to  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing not  quite  right  about  its  general 
health,  and  began  to  manifest  interest  in  the 
problem  of  how  to  improve  it.  It  is  time 
now  to  keep  this  tide  of  interest  in  health 
rolling  on  in  the  right  direction  until  people 
are  as  proud  of  their  health  as  in  the  past 
they  have  been,  especially  women  of  their 
ailments. 

"The  people  naturally  turn,  that  is,  most 
of  them  still  continue  to  do  so,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  for  the  health 
they  are  seeking.  If  it  can  be  shown  by 
doctors  that  there  is  any  waj-  whatsoever 
that  this  health  which  is  becoming  so  popu- 
lar can  be  achieved,  it  is  certain  that  they 
wiU  at  least  listen  to  what  the  doctors  say; 
and  a  large  number  of  them  are  in  the 
mood  not  only  to  listen,  but  to  try  almost 
anything  which  comes  to  then!  with  any 
authoritj-  back  of  it. 

"Fortunately,  it  so  happens  that  science 
has  advanced  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  for  doctors  to  say  on  this  subject. 
Some  few  of  them  are  saying  it,  but  the 
vast  proportion  are  sticking  to  the  old-es- 
tablished method  of  maintaining  a  'profes- 
sional' silence  on  health  subjects,  both  in 
the  office  and  in  public.  It  w-ould  hardly 
seem  either  professional  or  ethical,  when 
people  are  almost  literally  clamoring  at  one's 
door  for  some  advice  as  to  the  ways  of  get- 
ting and  keeping  w'ell,  steadily  to  ignore 
their  health  education  until  they  fail  in  their 
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A  letter 
with  pictures 
printed  on  it 


TH  ERE  is  a  recent  development 
in  printing  called  the  illustrated 
letter.  It  consists  of  printing  on 
your  letter  a  picture  or  pictures  of 
the  thing  you  are  writing  about. 
These  pictures,  which  may  be  in 
color  or  reproduced  photographs,  or 
diagrams  or  whatever  you  please,  can 
be  part  of  the  letterhead  design,  or 
they  can  be  printed  on  the  inside 
pages  of  a  four-  or  eight-page  folded 
letter. 

For  a  letter  so  printed,  a 
printing  paper  is  essential.  A 
portfolio  showing  the  uses 
of  the    illustrated   letter   has 
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been  prepared  on  Warren's  Library 
Text.  This  folder  explains  the 
many  uses  of  such  a  letter,  con- 
tains examples  of  actual  letters  that 
have  proved  remarkably  successful, 
and  demonstrates  the  peculiar  ad- 
v^antages  of  Warren's  Library  Text 
for  this  sort  of  work. 

These  folders  are   distributed  by 
paper  merchants  who  sell  Warren's 
Standard    Printing    Papers. 
If  you  do  not  know  the 
Warren  distributor  near- 
est  your  city,   write   us 
and  we  will  tell  you  his 
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OTYLE  is  an  inspiration — wear  is 
^  a  matter  of  materials  and  work- 
manship. Not  until  men  develop 
finer  talents,  and  methods  produce 
finer  materials,  ^vill  shoes  be  better 
than  Florsheims. 

Shoes  $12  '-  Oxfords  $ii 
Some  styles  up  to  $15 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


The  Lamar — StyleM-62 
Booklet —"Styles  of  the 
Times" — on  request. 
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MALLORY  quality  satisfies  critical 
men.  The  price  satisfies  economical  men: 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


self-directed  seai'ch  and  illness  comes  upon 
them.  There  are  many  theories  about  the 
maintenance  of  health  which  have  become 
established  facts — facts  which  the  public 
should  have  at  its  disposal;  and  yet  we 
daily  find,  even  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
that  most  enlightened  of  all  cities,  an 
appalling  ignorance  of  these  same  facts. 

"Since  at  present  there  are  not  enough 
doctors  to  wage  a  constructive  health  cam- 
paign in  the  life  of  each  individual,  and 
since  all  indi\aduals  do  not  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  get  personal  advice, 
we  must  resort  to  lectures  given  to  groups 
— the  last  thing  the  average  physician  would 
choose  to  do;  but  to  refuse  any  longer  will 
be  to  deprive  the  public  of  what  it  ought 
to  have." 

The  natural  field  for  such  lectures,  Dr. 
Meredith  goes  on  to  say,  is  groups  as  they 
are  found  in  factories,  stores,  clubs,  unions, 
church  organizations,  and  the  like.  The 
advantage  of  alreadj^-formed  groups  is  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  consist  of  individuals 
somewhat  alike  in  then-  needs.  Most  phy- 
sicians have  some  such  group  in  their  care 
and  can  give  them  collectively  far  more 
than  it  is  possible  to  give  them  as  indi- 
viduals. The  writer  goes  on  to  consider 
and  answer  some  objections.     We  read: 

"Three  objections  have  been  raised  to 
the  idea  of  more  lectures  on  health.  The 
first  is  that  the  public  will  learn  to  do 
without  doctors  in  private  practise  if  every 
organization  and  gi-oup  supplies  its  mem- 
bers with  health  education.  It  is  the  same 
objection  that  was  originallj^  raised  against 
au}'  industrial  medical  work,  and  the  argu- 
ment has  been  entirely  refuted.  Health 
lectures  will  not  have  this  effect  any  more 
than  will  any  other  kind  of  medical  work. 
Furthermore,  as  the  individuals  will  be 
advised  to  visit  their  own  doctors  for  any 
further  advice  they  may  need — and  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  most  of  them  do  need 
it — the  probabiUty  is  that  more  patients 
than  ever,  only  an  increasing  proportion  of 
early  cases,  will  be  seen  by  general  prac- 
titioners, family  physicians,  and  also  by 
specialists. 

"The  second  objection  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  first,  that  both  industrial  and  outside 
physicians  will  be  swamped  with  patients 
who  are  not  ui-gently  in  need  of  care,  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  are.  But,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  doctors  will  probably 
ultimately  find  themselves  with  nearly  the 
same  number  of  patients  as  usual  because 
fewer  of  them  would  become  ill,  and  some 
of  the  others  would  learn  how  to  get  along 
intelligently  without  needing  medical  ad- 
vice so  often. 

"The  third  objection  is  that  so  much 
talk  about  health  is  going  to  make  people 
into  health  cranks.  This  depends,  of 
course,  very  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the 
physicians  to  whom  they  listen.  It  is  as 
possible  for  people  to  take  a  normal,  sane 
interest  in  looking  out  for  their  bodies  and 
conducting  their  physical  lives  as  it  is  for 
Ihem  to  take  a  normal,  sane  view  of  busi- 
ness problems  to  which  they  must  give 
considerable  attention,  without  losing  their 
balance  about  it.  It  should  not  make  a 
normal  person  disturbed  to  be  given  an 
idea  of  that  most  remarkable  machine  of 
all,  his  own  body.  To  be  sure,  many 
people  do  become  morbidly  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation    of    their    own    mysterious 
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'works,'  hilt  it  is  usually  from  lack  of  a 
real  undtTstanding;  of  thoiu  and  not  from 
too  grreat  an  undc^rstandintj.  What  they 
do  not  understand  tlu>y  are  n\on>  likely  to 
worry  about.  Modem  methods  of  psychol- 
ogy have  proved  this.  A  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing  if  given  in  any  nuTuher 
of  possible  wrong  ways  and  wrong  times 
to  wrong  people;  but  the  right  sort  of 
physician  can  make  neurotic  people  less 
so  rather  than  more  so  by  judicious 
information. 

"To  sum  up.  the  function  of  group  teach- 
ing, which  is  necessary  in  order  to  cover  the 
field  of  health  education  more  completely 
than  can  now  bt>  done  by  indi^•idual  meth- 
ods, is  first  to  .stimulate,  then  to  (educate. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  that  this  can  be 
done  are  not  familiar  with  the  signs  of  the 
times.     We  have  thought  that  the  public 
could  be  interested  in  its  public  health  In- 
being  forced  into  it  by  boards  of  health. 
We  have  thought  that  the  public  could  not 
be  interested  in  its  personal  health  because 
there  was  no  force  to  compel  hun.     We 
have  ignored  the  possibility  of  making  his 
o^Ti  desire  for  comfort  and  happiness  and 
efficiency  a  greater  force  than  any  external 
compulsion.     Pressure     of     circumstances 
has  already  partly  done  this.     The  rest  of 
the  task  is  one  for  physicians  to  undertake. 
One  way  physicians  can  do  this  is  to  utilize 
in  every  case  he  sees   a  broad   scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  health;  and  to 
demonstrate  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
much  better  health  resulting  from  much 
better  habits;   and  to  feel,  himself,  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  full,    complete   living 
which  is  made  possible  only  if  the  health 
is  right.     This  is,  of  course,  better  done  in 
private  consultations;    but  because  it  can 
not  be  quite  so  well  done  with  groups  is  no 
e.xcuse  for  not  doing  what  is  possible  in  that 
way,  pro^'ided  the  importance  of  the  per- 
sonal consiiltation  is  not  minimized.     The 
lecture   certainly    offers    a   too    important 
way  of  teaching  health  to  be  any  longer 
neglected." 


THE  SUGAR  FAMILY— Imbibers  who 
have  been  learning,  at  the  cost  of  life  or 
health,  that  there  is  a  "family"  of  alcohols, 
and  that  wood-" alcohol"  is  not  at  all  the 
old  friend — or  enemy — to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  will  not  be  surprized  to 
learn  that  there  is  also  a  "family"  of 
sugars,  most  of  whose  members  do  not 
resemble  the  kind  that  we  put  into  our 
cofifee.  Says  a  WTiter  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthhj  (New  York) : 

"Sugar  obtained  from  sawdust  is  not  the 
usual  table  sugar,  according  to  the  chemists 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse,  but  an  entirely  different  sub- 
stance, one  of  the  many  so-called  'sugars' 
derived  from  different  sources,  and  en- 
tirely different  in  chemical  form.  The 
pubUe  hope,  therefore,  that  sawdust  may 
be  used  to  relieve  the  present  famine  in 
cane  sugar  is  not  likely  to  be  reahzed  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  if  ever.  'An  important 
sugar  can  be  prepared  from  sawdust  by 
hydrolysis  with  acid,'  says  Dr.  L.  E.  W^ise, 
professor  of  forest  chemistry  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry;  'but  it 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  sugar  of 
the  breakfast-table.  This  sugar,  prepared 
from  wood,  is  dextrose  or  glucose,  and  is 
identical  with  the  sugar  obtained  by  acid 
treatment  of  starch.  The  sugar  is  not 
identical,  however,  with,  sucrose,  commonly 
termed  'cane  sugar'  or  'beet  sugar.' 
Glucose    is,    however,    widely    used    com- 


Music's  Miracle 

This  Smaller  Piano 
For  Smaller  Rooms 


THE   charm  of  the  Miessner 
is   especially    appreciated    in 
homes  too  small  tor  a  large, 
bulky  piano. 

Only  two-thirds  as  high  as  the 
ordinary  upright,  a  Miessner  cov- 
ers but  little  wall  surface.  It  fits 
into  half  the  space  usurped  by  a 
grand  piano.  Light  in  weight  and 
easy  to  move,  the  Miessner — with 
its  beautifully  designed  case- 
lends  itself  to  any  scheme  of  room 
arrangement. 

And  tone.'  The  full,  rich  tone  of" 
the  Miessner  rivals  that  of  even 
the  finest  grand. 

Thousands  of  Miessners  in 
America's  schools,  colleges  and 
conservatories  represent  a  tribute 
more  forceful  than  any  other  we 
know. 

Your  home  needs  this  better, 
more  practical  piano. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 
picturing  the  Miessner  in  many 
settings.  We  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  and  hear  one  of 
these  different  pianos. 

The  Jackson  Piano  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Chiliin-u  lor,-  llif  l/lllf  A//cv.v»<r,  Only  thin- 
feet,  sei'en  inches  high,  it  mtthes  note  leitiliiig 
eater  and  inspires  to  greater  effort. 
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HOLLOW  TILE 

The  Most  Economical  Form 
of  Permanent  Construction 

THIS  six-room  bungalow  No.  1175,  an 
ideal  home,  can  be  built  economically. 
The  air  cells  of  Hollow  Tile  protect  health 
by  insulating  against  heat,  cold  and  damp- 
ness. The  burned  clay  never  decays;  it  re- 
sists fire's  ravages;  it  reduces  repairs  and 
upkeep  expenses.  The  large  units  reduce 
the  cost  of  building. 

Complete  blue  prints,  specifications,  and  bill 
of  materials  can  be  obtained  for  $10  from  your 
loL-albuilOinir  material  ilealei-  — or  direct  l£  you 
give  your  dealer's  name. 

A  folder  showing  this  bungalow  !n  colors,  with 

floor   plans,   and   a  book,  "'Hollow  Tile  for  tlia 

Home,"  will  be  sent  free.    Address  Dept.  3li,!. 

I       1       n       ■       I  7'/iR   trade-mark   of 

■)!"iir  ri'ifirtnitcr  of  a  proiluct  ynade  in  accordance 
viiii  Association  standards. 

Hollow  Building   Tile  Ass'n 
Conwa'y  Building,  Chic^igo 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  "A" 
SO  BULBS  Prepaid  for 
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Handsome  Mixture  containing  all  colors. 
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00 


SPECIAL  OFFER  "B" 
24  BULBS  Prepaid  for 

4  Blue,  4  Yellow,  4  Lavender,  4  Pink.  4  Maroon,  4  Red. 
Packed  Separately. 

Planting'  instructions  will  accompany  order. 

My  new  "Glad"  Catalog  containing  the  color  description  of  over 
130  varieties  will  be  mailed  tree  upon  request. 
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Gladiolus  Specialist 


Spread  the  cost  of 

a  "Pennsylvania"  Quahty 
Lawn  Mower  over  its 
long  years  of  service  and 
its  economy  is  manifest. 

So  thinks  the  merchant  who  says 
"buy  one"  instead  of  a  short 
lived,  ordinary  mower,  which 
nets  more  profit. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 


Continued 


mcreially,  and  is  an  important  foodstuff. 
It  is  the  principal  component  of  corn 
s'rups  and  the  like,  and  has  distinct 
nutritive  value.  As  sucrose  can  not  be 
prepared  from  glucose,  either  commer- 
cially or  in  the  laboratory,  there  is  little 
prospect  that  such  a  synthesis  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact  in  the  near  future.  The 
comim-rcial  production  of  glucose  from  saw- 
dust or  other  sources  probably  merits 
thorough  investigation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
glucose  is  not  cane  sugar  and  that  the  term 
'sugar,'  as  commonly  used  by  the  layman, 
refers  to  surcose  or  cane  sugar.  There 
are  many  sugars;  in  fact,  they  comprise  a 
most  important  group  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  different  species  of  trees  have 
produced   different   sugars.'" 


CARFARES  AND  ELECTRIC 
FURNACES 

CARFARES  have  risea  in  California, 
and  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  is 
thereby  stimulated.  Perhaps  the  con- 
nection is  not  evident?  There  is  one,  and 
an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review 
(Chicago)  makes  it  clear  in  the  paragraphs 
quoted  below.  Later  he  bids  us  note  that 
the  furnace  did  not  have  to  be  electrical,  so 
that  the  choice  of  this  particular  kind  of 
heater  is  a  testimony  to  its  excellent 
qualities.  But  why  a  fiirnace  at  all? 
And  what  have  the  carfares  of  California 
to  do  Avith  it?  The  editor  begins  by 
moralizing  a  little  on  causes  and  effects  in 
general  before  he  lets  us  into  the  secret. 
He  writes: 

"An  assassin  kills  a  member  of  royalty 
in  Central  Europe  and  the  world  is  thrown 
into  a  world-war.  A  financial  stringency 
occurs  iu  Japan  and  the  bottom  falls  out 
of  the  silk  industry  throughout  the  world. 
Sugar  prices  drop  in  America  and  a  morato- 
rium is  declared  in  Cuba.  Cafeterias,  car- 
fares, and  moving-picture  taxes  on  the 
Paciiic  coast  force  the  employment  of  the 
electric  furnace.  All  this  is  by  way  of 
saying  that  almost  everything  is  related  in 
some  way  with  every  other  thing. 

"The  nickel  or  five-cent  piece  used  to  be 
the  smallest  denomination  used  'out  West.' 
Government  taxes  were  placed  upon  mov- 
iug-picture  shows  and  ice-cream  sodas,  and 
street-car  fares  floundered  between  five  and 
ten  cents.  To-day  there  is  such  a  demand 
for  'pennies'  that  the  mint  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  had  to  put  in  an  electric  furnace 
to  speed  up  its  production.  That  this  is 
an  electric  furnace  is  really  a  matter  of 
considei'able  significance. 

"California  power  plants  were  the  first 
to  use  oil  fuel  under  boilers,  the  coal-fired 
plant  being  the  exception.  When  plants 
were  not  oil-fired  they  were  operated  by 
water;  as  oil  went  up  in  price  and  became 
scarcer,  the  hj^droelectric  plants  grew  in 
size  and  gradually  increased  in  number. 
Even  so,  California  is  still  the  hotbed  so 
far  as  oil-firing  is  concerned.  Yet  the 
electric  furnace,  in  face  of  the  keenest 
competition,  is  chosen  to  replace  an  oil 
furnace  })ecause  it  can  produce  more 
cheaply  than  the  oil-fired  fiu'nace  in  the 
one  place  where  the  oil-fired  furnace  should 
excel  because  oil  is  being  produced  in  large 
quantities  all  around  it. 


"The  electric  furnace  now  installed  at 
tLt  mint  in  San  Francisco  is  of  one-half  ton 
capacity,  is  three-phase,  and  is  expected  to 
produce  one  thousand  pounds  of  metal  in 
three  hours.  It  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  melting  down  the  tin-zinc  stock  used 
for  making  one-cent  pieces  and  the  copper- 
nickel  stock  for  five-cent  pieces.  The 
reason  for  adopting  this  furnace  is  that  two 
similar  ones  have  shown  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  cost  of  production  on  similar 
work  at  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

"If  the  electric  furnace  can  go  in  and 
supplant  an  oil-fired  furnace  in  a  State 
where  oil  is  flowing,  surely  there  can  not  be 
serious  competition  with  oil  in  States  whei-e 
oil  must  be  transported.  However,  per- 
haps the  moral  of  this  incident  is  not  that 
the  electric  furnace  has  its  advantages  even 
where  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
no  chance  at  all.  But  rather  that  what- 
ever happens,  wherever  it  occurs,  and 
however  far  removed  the  incident  ap- 
pears to  be,  something  electrical  is  in- . 
volved  in  some  manner  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  solution." 


CUTTING   COSTS  ELECTRICALLY 

ELECTRIC  heat  may  cut  costs  in  no 
fewer  than  twenty-two  ways,  as  re- 
counted, item  by  item,  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  A.  L.  AUsop,  industrial  heating 
engineer  of  the  Cofnmonwealth-Edison 
Company,  to  Factory  (Chicago).  Many 
executives,  Mr.  AllsOp  thinks,  do  not 
realize  how  widely  the  heating  properties  of 
electricity  are  being  applied  in  manufactur- 
ing, or  their  possibilities  in  developing  new 
processes  and  in  improving  old  ones.  Not 
only  can  this  form  of  heat  be  adapted  to 
warming  such,  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
factory  as  the  watchman's  house,  crane 
and  hoist  cabs,  valve  houses,  or  exposed 
elevators;  but  in  factory  operations  such 
as  soldering,  ghung,  brazing,  riveting,  and 
others,  electric  heat  has  been  successfully 
used,  and  its  applications  are  growing  in 
number.     He  goes  on: 

.£  "In  specialized  processes,  however,  elec- 
tric heat  is  finding  its  greatest  use. 

"In  the  clothing,  shoe,  hat,  and  other 
industries,  electricity  serves  to  supplant 
gas  for  pressing,  shoe,  and  hat  irons.  In 
the  printing  and  bookbinding  industries 
it  serves  to  heat  embossing  blocks,  glue- 
pots,  book-cover  forms,  and  so  on.  - 

"Considerable  industrial  cooking  is  now 
being  done  by  manufacturing  plants  hav- 
ing their  own  lunch-rooms  or  cafeterias. 
Electric  ranges,  bake-ovens,  steam  tables, 
coffee-urns,  and  water-heaters,  are  among 
the  devices  used  to  do  cooking  and  baking 
better  electrically. 

"Electrically  heated  japanning  ovens  are 
becoming  quite  nupierous,  especially  in 
the  automobile  industry,  where  they  are 
used  almost  exclusively,  having  entirely 
supplanted  gas  and  other  fuel  for  this 
purpose. 

"Such  an  oven  will  bake  almost  any 
product  which,  requires  such,  treatment, 
from  cores  to  dolls'  heads.  In  silk  manu- 
facture, electric  heat  is  used  in  the  drying 
processes.  In  envelop-sealers,  eigaret- 
making  machines,  and  linotype  easting- 
machines,  electric  heat  is  better  adapted 
to  the  drying  or  melting  process  than  any 
other  form  of  heat.  When  articles  of 
composition  material  are  prest  out  while 
the  material  is  warm  and  plastic,  electrically 
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amouut  of  oxidized  metal,  or  scum,  which 
forms  in  an  overheatod  pot. 

"In  paper-hox  niakinjr,  in  the  i)att(>rn- 
ehop,  in  wood-working  phints,  and  wlier- 
ever  ghie  is  used,  eUn'trieally  lieat«>d  ghit»- 
pots  have  several  advantaijes  over  the 
old  kind.  Added  to  these  is  the  faet  that 
the  danjrer  of  loss  from  burning  the  p;luo 
by  uneontroUable  temperatures  is  entirely 
eliminateil,  and  the  daiifrer  from  tire, 
brought  about  by  e.xposed  open  llam(>s,  is 
done  away  with.  Perfect  control  of  the 
glue  temperature  is  at  all  times  within 
the  reach  of  the  operator. 

"Hot  riveting  is  a  process  where  elec- 
tricity finds  unusually  effective  application. 
Electrically  heated  machines  for  such  proc- 
esses as  brazing,  or  in  the  process  of 
shenirdizing — the  depositing  of  zinc  dust 
on  ferrous  metals  to  make  them  rust- 
proof— have  advantages  similar  to  those 
for  other  processes. 

"Electric  heat  has  often  been  introduced 
in  an  industry  because  it  has  advantages 
which  greatly  offset  its  sometimes  greater 
unit  cost — advantages  which,  at  times, 
place  it  beyond  competition.  Some  of 
these  points  lie  in  the  saving  of  time, 
the  sa\'ing  of  space,  and  the  greater  pro- 
duction possible." 

One  manufacturer  who  makes  molded 
insulation  of  composition  material  uses 
presses  heated  by  electric  units.  The  heat- 
units  are  in  the  plates  upon  wliich  the 
molds  are  placed.  The  machine  is  heated 
up  by  bringing  the  face  plates  together  and 
turning  the  controller  handle  to  the  maxi- 
mum-heat position.     Mr.  AUsop  continues: 

"An  instance  which  illustrates  the  time- 
and  space-saWng  value  of  electric  heat  is 
in  the  drying — or  baking — of  plaster-casts. 
For  example,  in  a  plant  where  dolls'  heads 
are  made,  these  casts  were  allowed  to  air- 
dry  three  to  four  days.  With  steam  heat, 
the  highest  obtainable  temperature  short- 
ened the  process  to  one  day.  The  use  of 
gas  was  out  of  the  question  because  ether 
used  in  making  the  casts  rendered  explosion 
imminent. 

"An  electric  oven  of  moderately  high 
temperature  was  found  to  dry  the  product 
perfectly  in  forty-five  minutes. 

"One  automobile  manufacturer  who 
had  been  using  gas-heated  ovens  for 
japanning,  changed  to  an  electric  oven 
in  an  effort  to  cut  costs.  With  the  new- 
oven  the  work  was  done  by  sixteen  fewer 
men,  a  sating  worth  while,  as  these  men 
were  being  paid  -So  a  day.  The  automo- 
bile bodies  were  given  a  superior  finish; 
and  the  amount  of  Avork  rejected  dropt 
from  30  to  2  per  cent. 

"It  is  an  accepted  faet  that  for  manu- 
facturing steel  and  alloy  steels,  no  better 
process  is  obtainable  than  that  using  the 
electric  furnace.  The  high  temperature' 
obtainable  insures  the  highest  grade  of 
I)roduct,  as  w^ell  as  enabling  a  lower  grade 
of  raw  material  to  be  employed. 

"For  brass-making  and  the  melting  of 
other  non-ferrous  metals,  electric  furnacr's 
are  the  most  desirable  for  several  reasons, 
one  of  the  chief  being  the  assured  sa\ing 
of  the  volatile  metals. 

"Electric  ovens  and  furnaces  have  many 
other  applications,  also.  In  baking  cores, 
in  making  carborundum  products,  in  heat- 
treatment  work  and  the  tempering  of 
tools,  the  higher  and  more  even  tempera- 
tures of  electric  ovens  and  furnaces,  and 
their  freedom. from  contaminating  gases, 
make  them  the  desirable,  and  often  the 
only,  form  of  heat  with  which  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  results." 


He  Is  Young  at  Sixty 

That  he  is  still  in  vigorous         Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is 

physical  trim  at  sixty  is  due  a  dentifrice  which  if  used  in 

to  perfect  health.     Perfect  time  and  used  consistently, 

health  means  health  of  the  will  keep  the  gums  firm  and 

mouth  as  well  as  of  the  body,  healthy.     It  will  also  keep 

Science  now  knows  that  the  teeth  white  and  clean ; 

the  condition  of  both  gums  yet  it  is  without  harsh  in' 

and  teeth  must  be  watched,  gredients. 

Normal  gums  are  snug  to 
the  teeth,  they  are  firm  and 
of  the  natural  color  that  in' 
dicates  a  free  and  healthy 
circulation  in  the  gum' 
tissue. 

Gums  that  are  not  nor' 
mal  may  indicate  Pyorrhea, 
especially  in  older  people. 

This  is  a  condition  to 
guard  against.  Visit  your 
dentist  often  for  tooth  and 
gum  inspection,  and  as  a 
preventive  measure  —  use 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 


How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a  rolling  mo- 
tion to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the 
grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
of  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions,  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for   special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  o/R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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"Thrift- 
With  a  Smile" 

An  absorbing  little  booklet 
with  particularly  interest- 
ing tables  showing  how  fast 
money  will  grow  when  regu- 
larly conserved  and  soundly 
invested.  It  also  describes 
our  Partial  Payment  Plan 
for  the  purchase  of  sound 
securities. 
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Makel^urMoney  £am  More 


"Fa-nng  the  Fncts"  gives  a  fact  and 
statistical  pi  ^tureof  Miami  and  a  few  of 
the  reasons  which  mqbe  our  first  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  in  this  city  invest- 
I  ments  ot  the  first  grade. 

Write    for   bank   and   investor 
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1-FLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Parle  in  Florida 's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE,  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 
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TALKS 

ON   TALKING 


'\\i\i  helpful  new  book  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser.  the  famous  speech 
s[;eciaUst,  will  appeal  strongly 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  spealc  in  pnblir  or  to  employ 
the  powers  of  persuasion  in  any 
form.  In  nineteen  stimulating 
ci.antersthe  author  treats  of  the 
art  itsilf.  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrases  tliev  use,  the 
value  of  an  attractive  voice,  the 
avoidanceof  mannerisms. speak- 
ing in  public,  and  general  con- 
versation 1  Te  la  s  down  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  insists 
rhrougbout  upon  naturalness,  spontaneity,  and  sincerity. 
No  minister,  after-dinner  speaker,  public  official,  sales- 
man, oi  other  frequent  employer  of  speech  that  must  pro- 
duce results,  should  miss  reading  this  compact  and  sugges- 
tive little  volume  that  will  suroly  make  for  the  general 
elevation  and  improvement  of  tbe  daily  speech  of  all  who 
read  it,' *X2mo.  cloth.  160  pp..  $1.00:  by  mail.  $1.1  j,   ^^ 
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INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


LIGHTS   AND   SHADOWS   IN   FAILURE   STATISTICS 


NIXETEEX-TWEXTY  was  a  year  of 
liquidation  and  diseonragenient,  and 
yet  the  actual  business  casualties,  so 
Bradstreet's  cheerfully  remarks,  were  strik- 
ingh-  small  as  compared  -with  other  j-ears. 
In  fact,  since  1881  there  have  been  only 
three  years  when  Bradstreet's  reported  a 
smaller  number  of  failures.  A  darker  side 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that,  as  re- 
ported bj'  Dun's,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  considerable  increase  in  business 
failures  every  month  since  September. 
But  even  here  the  gloom  is  tempered  by 
the  fact  that  the  two  weeks  following 
January  20  each  reported  a  decrease  in 
insolvencies.  Bradstreet's  discusses  as  fol- 
lows the  reasons  for  the  1920  record  in 
number  of  failures  and  total  liabilities: 

Considering  the  number  of  disturbing 
elements  and  the  formless  fear  of  unknown 
troubles  yet  to  develop  that  existed  for 
many  months,  the  business  casualties — the 
absolute  failures,  in  short — -were  strikingly 
small  in  number  when  measured  bj'  most 
years  of  the  past.  The  liabilities  too,  tho 
the  largest  ever  known,  were  hardly  up  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a 
year  of  liquidation  as  was  passed  through. 
For  these  conditions  several  causes  may  be 
assigned.  Because  of  the  past  profitable 
nature  of  most  lines  of  business,  the  com- 
mercial patient  stood  the  strain  almost  sur- 
prizingly  well.  To  put  it  perhaps  more 
clearly,  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing world  generally,  fortified  bj-  past  fat 
years,  made  shift  to  tide  over  the  lean 
periods  that  supervened  in  most  hnes  at 
some  time  or  other  until  the  peak  of  the 
'strain  of  credit  liquidation  had  passed. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  system, 
tested  out  in  1914,  received  an  equally 
severe  but  equally  successful  test  in  1920. 
Acute  and  sudden  liquidation  was  fairly 
well  avoided,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last 
half  of  the  year  that  failures  became  in  any 
way  numerous,  tho  the  proverb  about 
mortality  choosing  shining  marks  was 
borne    out    bv    the    large    number    of    big 


Kumber  of 
failures 


failures  occurring  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  insolvents.  Indeed,  the 
results  of  the  year  point  to  the  apparent 
paradox  of  the  fourth  smallest  total  num- 
ber of  failures  accompanying  the  largest 
volume  of  liabilities  recorded  since  Brad- 
street's first  made  up  failure  totals.  Thus 
it  was,  too.  that,  owing  to  the  large  addi- 
tion (some  115.000,1  to  the  number  in 
business  during  the  year,  the  percentage 
of  failure  was  kept  down  to  next  to  the 
lowest  ratio  ever  reported,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  assets  to 
liabilities  was  the  second  largest  of  which 
there  is  record.  In  other  words,  there  was 
a  higher  percentage  of  solvencj' — more 
salvage — than  in  other  years  of  less  strain. 
There  was  a  slight  biit  still  perceptible 
shifting  of  the  proportions  of  failures  due 
to  various  causes.  There  were  more 
failures  due  to  the  pressure  of  outside 
causes  and  less  to  those  attributable  solely 
to  the  indi\'idual,  while  liabilities  due  to 
the  former  increased  even  more  hea\"ily 
than  did  actual  failures.  The  increase 
in  credit  strain  is  rather  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  statistics  showing  that  those  in 
good  credit  suffered  more  than  in  recent 
prosperous  3-ears.  To  use  another  simile, 
the  taller  trees  suffered  more  and  the 
smaller  trees  less  than  in  preceding  years 
of  less  strain. 

Features  of  the  year's  failure  record 
deser^-ing  mention  were  the  gradual  swell- 
ing of  the  totals  of  failures  and  of  UabiUties 
from  the  normal  or  below  normal  pro- 
portions of  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
until  the  closing  month  saw  the  largest 
total  (>f  failm-es  recorded  since  January, 
1916,  and  the  hea\iest  month's  total  of 
liabilities  since  October,  1907,  to  which 
period,  indeed,  December,  1920,  "vas  the 
nearest  approach,  .\nother  feature  Avas 
the  growth  in  the  large  failures  month  by 
month,  export  and  import  concerns  lead- 
ing earlj^  tlie  raw  silk  trade  next,  later 
joined  by  the  manufactured  branch; 
then  the  fur  trade,  which  had  the  biggest 
single  faihire  of  the  year,  and  later  stiU,  as 
the  year  advanced,  by  the  woolen,  cloth- 
ing, knit  goods,  cotton  and  shoe  trades;  the 
apparel  trades,  in  short,  followed  at  a 
further  distance   by    the  sbip-building  in- 

Millions 
of  dollars 
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FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  BUSINESS  FAILURES. 

The  diagram,   reprinted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  shows  the  number  of  failures  and 
the  total  liabilities,  as  reported  for  each  month  by  Dun's  Review. 
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in  the  summer  of  1914,  and  the  number 
coming  to  the  high  levels  reached  in  pre- 
war years. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber is  still  considerably  below  the  high 
point  of  1915,  despite  the  fact  thjit  n\any 
inefificient  concerns  have  sprung  up  in  tlie 
last  four  years.  In  addition,  the  lia- 
bilities involved  are  still  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  1914  and  1915.  if 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the 
price  levels  and  for  the  natural  growth  of 
business.  In  fact,  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  liabilities  suggests  that  the 
failures  so  far  have  been  among  the  smaller 
concerns,  many  of  the  larger  ones  having 
been  protected  by  the  banks. 
y  Another  interesting  point  brought  out 
by  the  chart  is  the  sharp  jump  in  failures 
which  occurs  each  January.  This  is  due, 
of  course,  to  year-end  settlements,  which 
frequently  reveal  insolvencies. 


PROGRESS  TOWARD   PREWAR  PRICES 

ONE  of  the  things  that  restricts  buying 
and  thus  keeps  business  dull  is  the 
uncertainty  in  the  public  mind  "as  to 
whether  the  particular  article  wanted  at 
the  moment  may  not  be  bought  at  lower 
prices  later  on."  And  so,  remarks  The 
Bache  Review,  ever>'  one  is  wondering  how 
far  present  prices  are  still  above  prewar 
levels.  The  editor,  therefore,  reprints  a 
table  showing  the  relative  wholesale  prices 
of  a  large  number  of  commodities  on 
February  1  of  the  last  seven  years.  These 
prices  are  compared  with  the  average  price 
on  February  1  of  the  five  years  1910-1914, 
this  average  price  being  par  or  100.  These 
are  the  figures  as  compiled  by  The  Bache 
Review  from  statistics  prepared  by  the 
Bankers  Economic  Service: 

ArtieU  191o  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 

Cotton 65  91  112  238  204  299  108 

Wheat 156  133  161  218  234  234  146 

Corn 136  131  158  206  193  224  106 

Oats 148  123  126  192  137  203  100 

Rve 113  134  189  280  192  221  187 

Barlev 119  108  162  224  130  198  89 

Hogs 89  101  154  212  225  203  131 

Cattle 137  147  165  210  334  299  143 

Lambs  .  122  145  197  243  271  289  136 

Pork 100  106  141  242  196  202  115 

Lard 108  97  153  243  218  225  125 

Sugar 110  128  143  158  191  329  147 

Coffee 59  71  81  79  149  144  63 

Silver 86  100  136  153  179  239  102 

Copper 100  179  220  161  145  133  89 

Tin 91  100  119  IW  171  145  81 

Iron 85  137  228  229  222  267  214 

Steel 82  139  273  200  188  227  183 

Spelter 131  320  163  134  112  156  86 

Lead 86  143  190  161  115  197  112 

Petroleum 103  99  99  132  145  198  198 

Cottonsecd-oll 106  121  184  305  264  320  121 

Rubber...  59  73  77  57  58  45  18 

Hides .  125  123  161  154  158  187  62 

Tea 126  131  170  224  187  201  101 

Rice 98  93  96  152  172  245  114 

Wool 100  113  169  263  211  336  127 

Silk 87  138  147  151  161  475  171 

Coal,  bituminous 91  100  120  197  208  208  226 

Brick 89  140  141  155  233  388  264 

Cement  100  118  142  152  268  239  317 

Lumber 85  86  122  180  185  207  222 

It  is  noted  that  "building  materials  have 
not  begun  to  approach  normal,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  a  considerable  period  will 
elapse  before  such  a  state  is  reached." 
For  instance — 

Cement  is  still  217  per  cent,  above  the. 
prewar  average,  brick  164  per  cent.,  and 
lumber  122  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel,  which 
have  been  adjusted  a  httle  further  than 
these,  are  still  114  per  cent,  and  83  per 
cent,  respectively  in  excess  of  the  five-year 
average.  Except  for  building  materials, 
coal  stands  at  the  highest  point,  with 
petroleum  second. 
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Juried  long  before 
Columbus^  Voyage 


Many  generations  before  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salva- 
dor, a  Redwood  tree  fell  in  Northern  California.  Here  it 
lay  partially  imbedded  in  the  moist  soil,  while  above  it 
grew  a  huge  tree  whose  age,  as  shown  by  its  annular  rings, 
proved  it  to  be  over  600  years.  Though  buried  during  these 
long  centuries,  this  fallen  Redwood  tree  did  not  rot,  and 
recently,  when  unearthed  was  sawn  into  sound,  market- 
able lumber. 


1(edwood — A  wonderful  'wood 
for  caskets 

This  unusual  demonstration  of 
Redwood's  resistance  to  decay  in- 
dicates but  one  of  many  reasons 
why  Redwood  has  become  the  pre- 
ferred wood  for  caskets,  casket 
boxes  and  other  products  which 
must  resist  earth  acids,  attacks  of 
insects  and  the  elements.  Its  light 
weight,  close,  even  grain  and  ex- 
cellent painting  and  gluing  sur- 
face make  Redwood  the  ideal  wood 
for  a  large  range  of  specialty  uses. 

Redwood  Tanks  and  Pipe  Lines 
resist  rot  and  fire 

Storage  tanks  for  chemical  solu- 
tions, water  and  oil;  pipe  lines  for 
water,  sewage  and  chemicals,  when 
built  of  Redwood,  are  immune  to 
the  ravages  of  the  fungi  of  mois- 
ture and  decay.  They  neither  swell 
norshrink  under  the 
rigors  of  climate,  and 
C.  '  =  IkI.I  Redwood's  natural 
preservative  acids 
and    freedom    from 


resin  and  pitch  make 
them  unusually  fire- 
resistant.  For  over 
two  generations 
Redwood  has  been 
used  for  many 
industrial  purposes 
throughout  the 
world  and  all  this  time  has  suc- 
cessfully met  every  requirement. 

Redwood — "^ISlpw  available 
everywhere 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
Redwood  is  now  met  by  adequate 
distribution  and  service  facilities. 
The  Pacific  Lumber  Company 
provides  these  by  midwestern  and 
eastern  service  and  sales  offices  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  New 
York  and  a  warehouse  and  quick- 
shipment  depot  at  Chicago. 

Let  us  help  solve  your  difficult 
manufacturing  and  construction 
problems.  Write  our  Chicago 
office  for  any  or  all  of  the  data 
sheets  listed  below. 


^e  Pacific  Lumber  Gx 

OF      ILLINOIS  


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 
1112  LUMBER  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  CHICAGO 

New  Tork:  ^22  Fifth  Ave.  Kansas  City:  Grand  Ave.  Temple  Bldg. 

The  Pacific  Lumber  Co: — San  Francisco:  JII  Calif.  St.  Los  Angeles:  Central  Bank  Bldg. 


jyrite  Chicago  Address  for  any  or  all  of  the  Redwood  Information  Sheets  listed  below: 

5.  Refrigerators,  Ice  Cream  Cab 


Data  Sheet  on 
its     Production 


Red- 
and 


1.  General 
wood ; 
Uses. 

2.  Tanks  and  Vats  for  Water, 
Acid  and  Alkali  Solutions  and 
Oil. 

3.  Pipe  for  Water,  Chemicals 
and  Sewage  Conveying. 

4.  Caskets,  Burial  Boxes,  Cloth- 
ing Boxes  and  Chests. 


7. 


inets,  Fireless  Cookers,  Brood- 
ers, Incubators,  Beehives,  etc. 
Farm  and  Dairy  Buildings 
and  Equipment,  Silos,  Tanks, 
Pipe,  Outbuildings,  Irrigation 
Flumes,  Drainage  Boxes, 
Greenhouses,  etc. 
Small  Wood  Specialties.  Cigar 
Boxes,  Toys,  Battery  Separa- 


8. 


10. 

11. 


tors.  Camera  Stock,  Pattern 
Stock,  etc. 
Furniture,  Piano  Cases,  Talk- 
ing  Machines,   Filing   Cases, 
Desks,  etc. 

Railroad  Construction  and 
Equipment. 

Industrial  Building  Materials. 
Residential  Builaing  Materi- 
als. 
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drnesArtificialArm 


The  Best  SubstHuie  fof  the 
Natufal  Attn  and  Hand 

INCONSPWVOVS  -  SERVICEABLE 


T^ 


'HIS  man  wears  a  Games 

•  -*-  Artificial  Arm,  yet  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  detect  it.  With  this  arm, 
any  armless  man  or  woman  can 
dress  themselves,  use  knife  and 
fork,  carry  grips,  write,  pick 
up  large  and  small  objects— in 
fact,  do  practically  everything 
that  IS  possible  with  the  nat- 
ural arm.    Though  the  ampu- 
tation may  be  at  the  shoulder, 
the  Carnes  arm  bends  perfect- 
ly at  the  elbow  and  wrist,,  the 
finge^/open  end  close  as  desired. 

Used  By  300 
Big  Corporations 

Big  businesses  find  that  the  loss  of 
an  arm  need  not  take  a  man  off  the 
payroll.  The  Remington  Oil  En- 
gine Company  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
say:  "Everett  Waterbury  had  an 
^  accident,  necessitating  the  am- 
"putation  of  his  left  arm.  Within 
a  very  short  time  after  purchasing  a  Carnes 
Artificial  Arm  he  became  so  efficientin  the  use 
of  it  that  he  now  does  the  same  work  with 
apparently  the  same  ease  as  before  the  accident, 
with  both  arms."  Other  firms  find  a  man's  effi- 
ciency the  same  as  before  the  loss  of  natural  arm. 

Write  For  This  Wonderful  Book 

Every  armless  man  or  woman  should  write  now  for 
this  wonderful  illustrated  book  of  190  pages,  explaining 
and  showing  by  actual  photographs  what  can  be  done 
with  CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  ARM.  Executives  will 
find  here  the  solution  to  this  type  of  B?DBr^r 
oocideDtlD  their  plant.  Sen  t  to  anyone— ■  l^laEa 
Address  the 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO. 


611   Carnes  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BLANK  CARTRIDGE  PISTOL 

PRICES 

50c. 


Revolver 
Catalog 

.  Well  made  and  ef-Vf  Ys  "^^      agggaWjgJgJgB^  f  f m 

ffective;  modelled  on 
latest  type  of  Revolver; 
Appearance  alone  is 
enough  to  scare  a  burg- 
lar. When  loaded  it  may 
be  as  elective  as  a  real 

revolver  without  danger  to  life.  It  takes  etanil- 
Bra.22Cal.  Blank  Cartridtyea  obtainable  every- 
where. A  Great  Protection  Against  Burglars, 
Tramps  and  Dogs.  You  can  have  it  lying'  about 
without  the  danper  attached  to  other  revolvers. 
PRICE  60c  Postoaid;  Better  make  and  suoerior  auaAty  for 
Sl.OO.    Blank  Cartridges  .22  caL.  shipped  express 60c  per  100. 

JOHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  DepL  157,  3224  N.  HalstedSL,  Chicago 


Guaranteed 

standard  makes,  fully  inspec- 
ted, strongly  rebuilt.  85.00  down  6  . 
months  to  pay  balance.  Send  usyouraddreBsV 
and  we  will  mail  you  at  once  details  of  tbe* 

Most  Startling  Offer 

Id  typewriter  values.  Don't  misa  thia  ?eo- 
Dine  opportunity  to  secure  yoor  machine  at  a 
price  you'll  gladly  pay. 

International  Typewriter  Cxchanie 
Oept.  57,   177  North  State  Street,  Chleafo 


JDOW2V 


I>la1ogB,Mono1ogBf%|  •  W  AVauderllle  Acts 
Musical  Readings  ■•■  R  W  ^How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Drills,  Pageants!  kM  I  VMake  -  up  Goods 
Tableaux,  Jokes,  rolk  Dances,  Entertainments, 
Recitations, Pan tomime8,MlD8trel  Material. Speakers, 
Commenceinent  Manual  full  of  New  Ideas  and  Plans. 
CatalogFree.T.S.Denisoa&Co.Dept. 34  Chicago 

There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
■nmind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  J  1.90.  by  mail 
J2.00.         FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


HEART   TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friend  s,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet.  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 
,  -  S3.50  net;  by  mail,  S3. 62 

Fank  &  Wagnallt  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


FOREIGN 

February  23. — The  Freneli  Alinistry  of 
War's  budget  for  the  year  is  reported 
out  at  5,144,000,000  francs,  a  reduction 
of  1,402,000,000  francs  from  the  amount 
originally  asked. 

Concentration  of  Soviet  troops  is  re- 
ported from  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia. 
It  is  believed  the  "Reds"  plan  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Japanese. 

A  small  band  of  civilians  attack  three 
constables  within  fifty  yards  of  Dublin 
Castle,  killing  two  and  seriously  wound- 
ing the  third.  It  is  further  reported 
from  Ireland  that  the  editors  of  Dublin 
have  been  threatened  with  death  by  the 
Irish  Republican  party  if  they  publish 
certain  prohibited  details  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Sinn-Feiners  by  the  Crown 
forces. 

February  24. — Reports  reaching  Riga  from 
Moscow  say  that  revolts  are  growing 
in  the  Ukraine  and  adjoining  districts 
of  Russia.  In  Siberia  armed  peasants 
are  said  to  be  defending  foodstuffs 
against  requisition. 

The  United  States  Government  is  asked 
by  Panama  to  use  its  good  offices  to 
avoid  bloodshed  in  Central  America, 
growing  out  of  the  invasion  by  Costa- 
Rican  troops. 

February  25. — Instructions  are  understood 
to  have  been  received  by  the  British 
Ambassador  to  attend  in  the  r6le  of 
mediator  in  the  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  regarding 
Pacific  cable  communications. 

The  British  Crown  forces  are  over- 
whelmed in  a  clash  with  Sinn-Feiners 
in  County  Cork,  when  an  army  of  300 
Republicans  attack  auxiliary  cadets 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary. 

At  an  Allied  conference  with  Turkish 
leaders  in  London,  Premier  Briand,  of 
France,  succeeds  in  getting  the  Turks 
to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  in  the  disputed 
districts  of  Thrace  and  Smyrna,  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  remain 
under  Turkish  sovereignty  or  go  to 
Greece  as  the  Sevres  pact  provides. 

A  report  reaching  Riga  from  Moscow 
says  a  strike  is  begun  by  14,000  em- 
ployees of  the  government  works 
and  of  various  industries  in  that  city. 
The  men  are  said  to  demand  an  in- 
creased bread  ration,  the  convocacion 
of  a  constituent  assembly,  and  the 
rights  of  free  trade. 

A  lurid  manifesto  in  Spanish  appears  in 
towns  on  the  Mexican  border,  appealing 
to  the  workers  of  Mexico  to  rise  and 
overthrow  "the  tyranny  by  which 
they  are  opprest,  and  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  'Red'  flag."  The  docu- 
ment was  signed  by  the  initials  of  the 
Working  Men's  Liberty  Union  of 
Mexico. 

President  Belisario  Porras,  of  Panama, 
issues  an  appeal  for  troops  after  re- 
ceiving official  confirmation  of  a  Costa- 
Rican  invasion  of  the  disputed  territory 
of  Coto,  on  the  Pacific  frontier  of  the 
two  Republics.  Thousands  of  Pana- 
mans  are  said  to  have  responded. 

A  general  strike  is  called  on  the  Mexican 
railroads,  more  than  125,000  employees 
being  involved.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Unes  are  kept  running  by  strike- 
breakers. 

February  26. — The  Austrian  Government 
refuses  to  deUver  the  65,000,000  gold 
crowns  to  the  states  formerly  a  part 
of  the  old  empire,  as  directed  by  the 
Reparations  Commission.  The  Gov- 
ernment   is    said    to    have    entered    a 


formal    protest    against    the    commis- 
sion's decision. 

General  condemnation  of  Bolshevism 
marks  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Conference  in  session 
at  Vienna.  Speakers  from  many  coun- 
tries express  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  present  world  conditions  make 
proletariat  control  at  this  time  vir- 
tually impossible. 

Soviet  War  Minister  Trotzky,  in  a  recent 
speech,  is  reported  to  have  strest  the 
necessity  of  Russia's  raising  an  army 
of  2,000,000  in  order  to  continue  the 
war.  Trotzky  is  also  reported  to  have 
suggested  an  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Japan. 

Information  coming  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  is  to  the  effect 
that  uprisings  by  numerous  small 
groups  of  peasants  in  Russia  against  the 
drastic  rule  of  the  Soviet  regime  have 
broken  out  in  about  half  the  provinces 
under  Bolshevik  rule. 

February  27. — The  Japanese  House  of 
Representatives  adopts  a  bill  giving 
women  the  right  to  attend  political 
meetings.  This  is  held  to  be  an  im- 
portant advance  toward  emancipation 
of  Japanese  womanhood. 

Ten  Communist  leaders  charged  with 
plotting  ruin  to  the  Government  are 
placed  on  trial  before  the  Extraordi- 
nary Session  of  the  Criminal  Court  in 
Paris. 

February  28. — Rumors  are  in  circulation 
in  Moscow  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  been  overthrown  in  Petrograd, 
says  a  report  reaching  Riga. 

A  battle  takes  place  between  armed 
forces  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  at 
Coto,  in  which  two  Costa-Ricans  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Americans 
are  guarding  the  palace  of  President 
Porras. 

I  Great  military  activity  is  reported  from 
the  Rhine  region  occupied  by  the 
French,  in  preparation  for  advances 
upon  Germany  in  case  the  Germans 
formally  decline  to  accept  the  Allied 
reparations  demands. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the 
Greek  Government  has  declined  to 
accept  the  plan  of  the  Allied  Premiers 
to  send  a  commission  to  Smyrna  and 
Thrace  to  inquire  into  the  nationality 
of  the  populations  of  these  provinces 
with  a  view  to  modifying  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres. 

Armed  ci^alians  attack  a  body  of  soldiers 
in  Cork,  kill  five  and  wound  eleven. 
The  city  is  reported  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  terror  for  two  hours  during 
the  evening. 

March  1. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  sends  its  reply  to  the^American 
note  demanding  a  part  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  mandates  over  former  German 
colonies.  The  answer  says  the  League 
can  do  nothing  to  alter  the  terms  of 
the  mandate  already  awarded  Japan 
over  the  Island  of  Yap  and  that  the 
question  must  be  decided  by  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
reported  to  have  abandoned  its  plan 
to  hold  a  plebiscite  in  Vilna  to  decide 
whether  that  city  shall  be  Polish  or 
Lithuanian. 

Insurgents  have  cut  off  a  suburb  of 
Petrograd,  according  to  reports  from 
Helsingfors.  Fighting  continues  be- 
tween sailors  and  workmen  on  the  one 
hand  and  officers  on  the  other.  There 
are  rumors  current  that  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  have  fled  to  the  Crimea. 
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"Ah !  Here's  that 

Letter  from  Johnson ! " 

JOHNSON  uses  stationery  of  a  striking  and  distinctive  color. 
He  has  used  this  same  color  for  years — until  now  every 
letter  of  his,  every  order,  invoice,  statement,  shouts  "Johnson!" 
to  all  who  see  it. 

It's  one  way  of  advertising — it's  a  rather  effective  way — and 
you  can  put  it  into  effect  without  adding  a  dollar  to  your 
advertising  appropriation. 

Just  choose  your  color  from  the  twelve  colors  besides  white 
in  which  Hammermill  Bond  is  supplied,  and  ask  your  printer 
to  use  it  for  all  your  business  stationery. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  to  standardize 
your  printing  on  Hammermill  Bond.  It  has  the  quality  you 
want  for  your  letterheads  and  permanent-record  forms,  and  it 
is  not  too  expensive  for  memoranda — for  Hammermill  is  the 
lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market,  as  well  as  the 
most  widely-used  paper  in  the  world. 

Hammermill' s  wide  variety  of  color  not  only  enables  you  to 
choose  a  distinctive  color  for  your  stationery,  but  also  to  give 
color-classification  to  your  office  forms — the  "Signal  System" 
of  business. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Lookjor  this  watermark — //  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 
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D.  L.  JOilNSON 


Piiiiltrx  tinii  Uuik  I  ann.f 

Allonttltt.  N    J 
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lo  understand  more  fully  the 
value  of  color  identification  for 
your  stationery  and  forms,  send 
for  our  free  portfolio,  "The 
Signal  System,"  which  contains 
specimen  forms  and  letterheads, 
showing  the  twelve  colors  be- 
sides white  in  which  Hammer- 
mill Bond  is  supplied. 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 
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It's  a  great  game  if  you're 
on  the  right  side  of  the  rock 


POSSIBLY  because  we  are  a  free  people 
or  maybe  it's  a  legacy  of  our  English 
ancestry,  but  collectively  we've  got  to  be 
ragging  somebody. 

As  if  by  common  consent  we  decide  on 
our  "goats,"  and  like  boys  playing  duck  on 
a  rock  we  set  them  up  and  stone  them  with 
prejudices. 

In  the  business  world  the  corporation  has 
had  its  turn,  but  perhaps  no  one  kind  of 
business  is  in  a  position  to  be  "marked" 
more  than  our  Public  Utilities. 

We  can  bawl  out  a  street  car  conductor, 
who  becomes  in  that  moment  his  company. 
A  discrepancy  of  42  cents  on  a  lighting  bill 
prostrates  more  good  disposition  than  any 
42  cents  should.  The  telephone  invites 
speech  which  can  be  hurled  with  impunity 
at  "Central."     So  it  gets  to  be  the  habit. 

It  would  be  humorous  if  it  weren't  almost 
tragic — senseless,  in  the  light  of  the  bigger 
common  interest.  For  the  very  company 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  our  usually  pas- 
sive irritation  is,  after  all,  just  a  group  of 
people  like  ourselves  who  happen  to  be  work- 
ing at  another  job. 

By  their  organized  unwieldiness  these  com- 
panies are  most  helpless  before  the  knocks. 
But  maybe  there  will  be  fewer  knocks  now 
that  we  have  this  truer  and  kindlier  picture 
in  mind — a  group  of  human  beings  giving 
their  lives  to  a  work  which  benefits  us  as 
much  as  it  does  them! 

These  workers  keep  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation open  so  we  may  talk  to  near  and  far, 
and  travel  safely  in  warm  and  well-lighted 
comfort.  AVhen  we  wonder  how  in  the 
world  we  could  get  along  without  these  con- 
veniences we  suddenly  realize  just  how  much 
we  have  learned  to  depend  on  them,  and  how 
little  we  really  pay  in  proportion  to  their  value 
to  us. 

They're  too  valuable  to  risk  impeding,  for 
their  progress  is  bound  up  with  the  progress 
of  us,  the  people. 


^^Q  24  ^^^^^^^^^^'^^'^"fy  "  called  on  to  render 

*^       its   manifold  services.    Western   Electric 

through  its  49  branch  houses  makes  the  distribution  of 

electrical  products  more  convement  and  more  economical. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Tlie  Germans  lay  before  the  Allied 
Premiers,  at  the  opening  of  their  con- 
ference in  London,  an  offer  to  pay 
$7,500,000,000  in  reparation  for  war- 
damages.  The  offer  is  flatly  rejected 
as  unsatisfactory  and  incommensurate 
to  the  damage  done.  The  Allies  had 
demanded  .156,500,000,000  in  annuities 
extending  over  a  period  of  forty-two 
years. 

Fresh  revolutionary  outbreaks,  growing 
out  of  clashes  between  Communists 
and  Nationalists,  are  reported  from 
Florence,  Trieste,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy.  Scenes  of  great  violence  are  said 
to  have  taken  place,  with  many  per- 
sons killed  and  wounded. 

The  Greek  National  Assembly  adopts  a 
resolution  not  to  accept  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  Greece 
considers  represents  the  minimum  com- 
pensation for  her  sacrifices  in  the  war. 

King  Nicholas  I.  of  Montenegro  dies  in 
France,  where  he  has  been  since  1918. 
when  he  was  forced  to  abdicate. 

The  first  census  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
just  completed,  gives  its  total  population 
as  77,005,112,  of  which  55,961,140  is  in 
Japan  proper,  the  balance  represent- 
ing the  populations  of  Korea,  Formosa, 
and  Saghalien. 

CONGRESS 

February  23. — Senator  King,  of  Utah,  hi  a 
minority  report  from  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  supports  the  Borah 
resolution  for  a  temporary  suspension 
of  the  naval-building  program. 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
approves  a  regular  Army  of  175,000 
men  for  the  next  year,  upon  reporting 
the  Army  Appropriation  Bill.  The 
Committee  increased  the  total  of  this 
bill  to  $362,214,806,  which  is  $31,- 
006,694  more  than  provided  by  the 
House. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  carrying  approximately 
$41,000,000  for  the  operation  of  that 
Department  for  the  year  beginning 
next  June.  This  amount  is  nearly 
$9,000,000  in  excess  of  appropriations 
for  the  current  year. 

February  24. — The  House  votes  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  buy 
embassy  and  legational  buildings  and 
grounds  abroad. 

The  House  reduces  the  appropriation 
for  the  air-mail  service  from  $1,500,000 
to  $1,250,000,  after  an  arraignment 
of  the  service  by  Representative 
Tineher,  of  Kansas,  who  character- 
ized it  as  "a  pure  waste  of  money  and 
graft  on  the  public  treasury." 

February  25. — The  Senate  passes  the 
annual  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropria- 
tion Bill  as  framed  by  the  House, 
carrying  $15,000,000  of  new  appropria- 
tions and  authority  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $47,000,000  in  unexpended 
balances  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  bill  allows  $2,850,000  more  than 
carried  for  the  present  year. 

February  26.— Senator  Boraji,  of  Idaho, 
introduces  a  bill  proposing  fines,  im- 
prisonment, and  removal  from  office 
of  any  Federal  official  found  guilty  of 
unlawfully  trespassing  on  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  assemblage, 
granted  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  reports 
the  Fordney  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill. 
Before  reporting  it,  however,  the 
Committee  stript  the  bill  of  its  revenue 
features,  leaving  it  practically  only  an 
authorization  without  appropriation  of 
a  cash  bonus. 

February  28. — The  Senate  passes  a  joint 


resolution  to  repeal  the  war-hnvs.  The 
ineasiiiv  sptH-ificaily  roiu-als  the  second 
Kspiona^e  Aet  and  is  also  extended  to 
inchide  the  Food  and  Kuel  (\mti"oi 
Acts. 

By  a  vote  of  -10  to  :V2.  the  Senate  adoi)ts 
the  eonferenee  rciH>rt  on  the  Fordney 
Kinerseney  TarilY  Mill.  The  measure 
now  goes  to  the  President. 

March  1.  -The  S(>nate.  in  an  aniendnuni 
to  the  Xaval  Appropriation  Bill,  un- 
animously calls  on  the  President  lo 
convoke  an  inter-nalional  conferi'uce 
on  naval  disarmament. 

E.xpendiiures  of  tlie  two  great  political 
parties  in  the  recent  campaign  were 
more  than  $l().2')t).(HXX  according  to  a 
statem(>nt  made  to  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Keiiyon.  of  Iowa.  Of  this 
amount  tlie  Hei)ut)licans  si)ent  SS.- 
11)0,739  and  the  Democrats  §2.237,770. 

DOMESTIC 

February  23. — Organized  labor,  tlirough 
r«'in>'sentatives  in  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, issues  what  is  termed  "■  labor's 
bill  c)f  rights,"  in  which  the  working 
l>eople  of  the  I'nittnl  States  are  called 
upon  to  resist  any  redu<'tion  in  wages, 
govermn«Mit  by  injunction,  the  wicle- 
.spread  move  for  the  open  shop,  and  the 
idea  of  industrial  courts  laws. 

A  summary  of  the  recent  American  note 
on  mandates  is  made  public.  It 
asserts  that  the  United  States  has 
never  consented  that  Yap  be  included 
in  the  Japanese  mandate,  and  asks 
that  the  question  be  submitted  to  a 
new  investigation. 

February  25. — Steel-makers,  at  a  meeting 
in  Xew  York,  launch  plans  to  organize 
a  great  international  association  of 
steel  -  manufacturers,  whose  purpose 
shall  be  to  promote  friendship  and 
business  cooperation  in  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  trade. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  indictment  is 
returned  at  Indianapolis  against  127 
coal  operators  and  miners  and  99 
operators'  associations  or  companies, 
charging  these  defendants  with  con- 
spiracy to  force  high  prices  for  soft 
coal  by  restricting  production. 

Februarj'  27. — The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  issues  an  appeal  xirging  organ- 
ized labor  throughout  the  world  to 
raise  its  voice  in  protest  against  the 
'"ruthless  persecution  and  slaughter 
of  labor-unionists"  in  Soviet  Russia. 

February  28. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  opinion  handed 
down  in  a  sugar-profiteering  case,  holds 
unconstitutional  the  sections  of  the 
Lever  Act  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment stopt  the  coal  strike  of  1919  and 
subsequentlj"  launched  its  campaign 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  li\-ing  by  prose- 
cuting alleged  hoarders  of  and  profiteers 
in  foodstuffs  and  other  necessities. 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  based 
largely  on  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
sections  under  re\'iew. 

The  validity  of  the  Transportation  Act 
is  attacked  in  the  Supreme  Court  by 
forty-two  States  and  defended  by 
counsel  for  the  railroads.  The  suit  was 
filed  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  is 
based  on  the  fact,  as  alleged  by  com- 
plainant, that  as  the  act  is  administered 
all  power  over  rates  centers  in  the 
Interstate  Commission,  thus  depriving 
the  States  of  rights  specifically  reserved 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Secretary-  of  the  Na\^  Daniels  announces 
details  of  a  series  of  bombing  experi* 
ments  to  be  conducted  jointly  by  the 
Army  and  Xavy  in  June,  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  aircraft  against 
capital  ships. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
gives  out  figures  showing  that  th<» 
railroads  of  the  United  States  earned 
$62,264,421  in  1920  as  against  $516,- 
290,090  in  1919. 
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WHtRh-      BEAUTY      IS      MORE      THAN      SURFACE      DEEP 
American  Chicle  Co.  Plant,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

One  of  t he  handsomest  fac- 
tories in  the  world-  and  also 
one   of    the    most    efficient. 
THE  BALLINGER    COMPANY 
Architects  and  Engineers 

Building  Costs  are  Dropping 

ARE  YOU  READY  ? 

PLAN  your  building  NOW.  With  plans 
completed  and  ready  for  action,  you  can 
take  advantage  instantly  of  opportunities  to 
place  contracts  for  materials  and  construc- 
tion at  reasonable  prices. 

The  adverse  conditions  which  have  made 
building  costs  excessively  high  are  passing 
rapidly.  Producers  of  building  material  are 
offering  concessions  to  attract  immediate 
business.  Labor  is  plentiful  and  more  effi- 
cient.    Money  rates  are  becoming  easier. 

It  is  predicted  that  a  great  deal  of  con- 
struction work,  held  up  owing  to  past  con- 
ditions, will  be  authorized  in  1921.  An  un- 
usual volume  of  this  work  would  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  building  costs  once  more. 
Early  in  the  building  season  of  1921  will  be  a 
good  time  to  place  contracts  for  construction 
and  equipment. 


Any  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing booklets  will  be 
mailed  upon  reciuest: 

Commercial  Buildings 
and  Industrial  Plants 

Super-Span   Saw-Tooth 
Construction 

"Quick-up"    Standard- 
ized Buildings 

Institutions,     Churches 
and  Schools 

Modern  Industrial 
Housing 


LET  US  PREPARE  YOUR  PLANS  NOW 


THE  BALLINGER  COMPANY 

Successor       to 

BALLINGER  ^  PERRDT 

ARCHITECTS         ENGINEERS"        CONSTRUCTORS 


PHILADELPHIA 

3X9  South  Broad  Street 


NEW  YORK 

13T8     Broadway 


THE-  SPICE-  OF  -  LIFE 
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Undesired  Honor. — A  British  lord  has  a 
lion  named  Laury,  None  of  the  verse- 
makers  seems  anxious  to  be  the  poet 
Laury  ate. — Baltimore  Sun. 


America  First. — An  old  Flemish  pitcher 
sold  in  New  York  the  other  day  for  $180, 
but  a  flrst-elass  young  American  pitcher 
will  bring  a  good  deal  more. — Providence 
Journal. 


The  Ones  They're  After.— English  writers 
who  are  eager  to  collect  American  im- 
pressions are  especially  interested  in  the 
impressions  made  from  engraved  plates  at 
Washington. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Something  to  Strive  For. 

Lives  of  master  crooks  remind  us 

We  may  do  a  bit  of  time, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
,    Thumb-prints  in  the  charts  of  crime. 

■    "   '  — Life. 


Information  Wanted.— The  Manchester 
(England)  (iuardian  makes  the  curious 
discovery  that  "  the  '  blue-sky  law  '  is  the 
name  given  by  Americans  to  regulations 
for  smoke  abatement."  What  it  under- 
stands by  the  "  blue-law  "  agitation  over 
here  mig^t  bo  equally  interesting. — Spring- 
field Republican. ' 


Self-Explanatory.  —  Recruiting  Ser- 
GEANT— "Wot's  yer  name  and  wot  branch 
of  the  service  d'ye  want  to  be  in?" 

Perkins  (who  stammers) — "Pup-p-p-p- 
pup-pup— " 

R.  S.  (writing) — "Can't  speak  English 
and  wants  to  join  machine-gun  outfit." 
—  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


The  Kind  Required. — The  other  day  a 
negro  went  into  a  drug-store  and  said: 

"  Ah  wants  one  ob  dem  dere  plasters 
you  stick  on  yoah  back." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  clerk.  "  You 
mean  one  of  our  porous  plasters." 

"  No,  sah,  I  don't  want  none  of  your 
porous  plasters.  I  wants  de  bes'  one  you 
got." — New  York  Globe. 


Brighter. 

"  The  American  people  are  not  brighter 
than  Australians,  only  brisker." — Remark.'^ 
of  an  imported  actress. 

Tliey  run  about  and  up  and  down 

And  talk  with  vigor  through  their  noses, 

While  we  in  summer  dreamings  drown 
Our  souls  in  ocean  foam  and  roses. 

With  zeal  they  rush  to  "do  it  noM%" 
Tho  what  they  do  is  hard  to  measure, 

While  we,  as  placid  as  a  cow. 

Browse  on  within  the  fields  of  pleasure. 

(Forget    the  little  war  that  came 
.Vnd  how  we  sat  about  and  waited, 

^Vhile  through  the  thunder  and  the  flame 
The  points  were  all  United  Stated.) 

They  run  about  and  we  sit  still. 

What  wonder  that  a  gii'l  should  say  it 
When  we  import  a  Yankee  thrill 

And  bring  along  herself  to  play  it? 

Curse  0'  Moses. 
—"The  Bulletin  {Sydney). 


Child  Martyrs. — There  is  no  real  suffer- 
ing in  Mexico  now,  except  that  of  the 
schoolboy  who  is  trying  to  learn  the  dates 
of  all  the  revolutions. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Necessarily  So. — "  I  wonder  if  they  take 
children  in  these  apartments." 

"  They  must.  Some  of  the  rooms  aren't 
big  enough  for  a  grown  person." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Selling  the  Goods. — Commercial 
Traveler — "  My  love  for  you,  my  dear 
Louisa,  exceeds  anything  that  can  be  of- 
fered in  that  particular  line !" — Strix, 
Stockholm. 


Before  and  After. — "  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  go  before  an  audience?" 

"  No.  I  spoke  before  an  audience  once, 
but  most  of  it  went  before  I  did." — The 
Christian  Advocate  {New  York). 


Careless. — The  motor-car  of  to-day  is  a 
splendid  example  of  scientific  progress. 
And  yet  careless  pedestrians  are  continually 
spoiling  its  deUcate  machinery  with  small 
pieces  of  themselves. — London  Opinion. 


Another     Word     from     the     Beyond. — 

"  The  Moonstone,"  by  Wilkie  Collins.  An 
English  romance,  translated  with  the 
authorization  of  the  author. — From  a 
literary     announcement     in     La      Victoire 

{Paris). 


A  Double  Danger. — A  plot  has  been  dis- 
covered, says  a  Dutch  correspondent,  for 
the  reconquest  of  Germany  by  the  ex- 
Crown  Prince.  If  it  had  succeeded  it 
would  have  served  them  b«th  right. — 
Punch  {London). 


Successful. — "  Were  you  trying  to  catch 
that  train,  sir?"  he  asked  pompousl}'. 

The  panting  would-be  passenger  eyed 
him  balefuUy  for  a  second  before  he  hissed 
in  reply:  "  Oh,  no,  I  merely  wanted  to 
chase  it  out  the  station." — The  Arklight. 


Temperamental  Travel. — "  Conductor  !" 
shouted  a  passenger  on  the  back-country 
train.  "  That  was  my  station,  sir  !  Why 
didn't  you  stop?" 

"  We  don't  stop  there  any  longer,"  said 
the  conductor.  "  You  see,  the  engineer  is 
mad  with  the  station  agent !" — Youth's 
Companion. 


Hope  vs.  Evidence. — At  the  grave  of  the 
departed  the  old  darky  pastor  stood,  hat 
in  hand.  Looking  into  the  abyss  he 
delivered  himself  of  the  funeral  oration. 

"  Samuel  Johnson,"  he  said  sorrowfully, 
"  you  is  gone.  An'  we  hopes  you  is  gone 
where  we  'specks  you  ain't." — The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Weekly. 


Life  in  Three  Words. 

"Stop,  look,  listen!" 

The  reflective  man  stopt  to  read  the 
railroad  warning. 

"Those  three  words  illustrate  the  whole 
scheme  of  life,"  said  he. 

"How?" 

"You  see  a  pretty  girl";  you  stop;  you 
look;  after  you  marry  her  you  listen." — 
The  Ladies^  Home  Journal. 


Mechanical  Research. — "  Where  is  the 
universal  joint?"  asked  Henrietta. 

"  In  the  bootleg,"  replied  Henry,  step- 
ping on  the  accelerator. — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


To  Make  the  World  Safer.— If  Ger- 
many's proposal  for  chemical  disarmament 
is  accejittid,  we  might  begin  with  the 
blondes  as  the  most  deadly. — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Another  German  Trick. — Porcelain  coins 
are  now  being  min  ted  in  Germany.  If  our 
indemnity  is  to  be  paid  in  earthenware,  we 
shall  have  every  excuse  for  feeling  dished. 
— London  Opinion. 


No  Place  Like  Home. — "  I  hear  a  lot 
of  former  residents  decided  to  remain  in 
town  after  Old  Home  Week." 

"  Yes,  the  grand  jury  happened  to  be 
meeting  at  the  same  time." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Something  to  Learn. — A  New  York 
paper  says  that  the  United  States  have 
three  hundred  thousand  men  idle  in  the 
building  trade.  They  may  think  they  are 
idle,  but  they  ought  to  see  some  of  our 
bricklayers  at  work  before  they  brag 
about  it. — Punch  {London). 


Ford's  Synthetic  Cow  Starts  Something. 

Henry  Ford  certainly  started  something 
else  when,  in  an  interview  a  few  days  ago, 
he  predicted  the  end  of  the  old-fashioned 
cow  and  put  in  her  place  a  synthetic  sub- 
stitute containing  the  nutriment  of  milk. 
We  presume  it  will  be  a  sort  of  lady 
bull-ion  cube. 

The  dairy  and  packing  interests  are  all 
het  up  about  it.  A  Bovine  Defense 
League  will  soon  be  announced,  with 
offices  in  Washington  and  a  full-time 
secretary. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jiggs  and  his  good  wife, 
Maggie,  begging  us  to  use  our  influence 
toward  having  Mr.  Ford  abandon  the  idea. 

"  What  would  we  do  for  corned  beef?  " 
they  wail.  "It  is  to  cabbage  what  ham 
is  to  eggs." 

Another  touching  appeal  comes  from  Jess 
Willard: 

"  I  am  soon  to  meet  Jack  Dempsey 
again,"  he  writes.  "  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Ford 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  synthetic  beef- 
steak that  I  can  put  on  my  eyes  after  the 
fight  to  reduce  the  swelling  and  take  out 
the  black.  Tell  him  for  nae  to  have  a 
heart." 

King  Alfonso  cables  to  know  if  there  will 
also  be  synthetic  bulls  available  for  "  torea- 
doric  "  purposes. 

And  last  night  in  the  still  small  hours, 
our  ouija  board  got  excited.  We  were 
])aged  from  the  otherwhere  by  the  author 
of  a  famous  jingle,  who  does  not  care  to  be 
relegated  to  oblivion  by  this  bit  of  progress ; 
therefore  asked  to  make  the  following 
revision  on  his  best-know"n  work: 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?  " 
"  After  synthetic  mild,"  she  said. 

"  May  I  steady  the  pail,  my  pretty  maid?  " 
"  We  milk  with  a  basket  now,"  she  said. 

— Michigan    Mamifacturer    and    Financial 

Record. 
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Make  Sure  This  Spring! 

Lower  prices  should  mean  bigger  values  in  your  clothes;  not 
only  in  fabric,  but  in  fit,  in  style,  in  tailoring,  in  all  'round 
wear.  There  is  a  way  to  make  sure  of  it  this  Spring:  buy 

Clothes  tailored  to  measure  by 


Somewhere  near*  you  is  a  dealer  who  is  equipped  with  new 
woolens  and  new  styles.  See  him  today,  and  learn  the  pleasure 
of  wearing  clothes  of  quality  that  invite  the  question  — 


Write  for  your  copy  of  "Men's  Togs" 

ED.  V.  PRICE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  consulting  engineer  who  writes  "Robbins  &  Myers" 
into  his  power  specifications  does  so  in  serene  confidence. 
He  knows  he  is  insuring  power  reliability  for  his  client,  with 
consequent  good  will  for  his  own  office.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  R&M  Motors,  by  their  ability,  have  maintained 
a  reputation  for  reliability  which  has  earned  them  favor 
among  engineers,  central  stations,  dealers,  users — everyone 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  motor  performance.  This 
ability  is  the  result  of  consistent  manufacturing  precision, 
expressed  in  craftsmanship  of  an  unusually  high  order. 

Hobbins 
Si  Hvers 


'>..!.    ti~"S3' 


cMotors 

\Made  in  Springfield.  Ohio  -  Brantfyrd.  Ontario. 


I 
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In  Keeping  the  Nation  on  Wheels 

Pierce-Arrow,  Packard,  LaFayette,  Marmon,  Lincoln,  Cadillac,  Stutz, 
Cole,  Peerless,  Franklin,  Hudson,  Studebaker,  Oldsmobile,  Buick,  Reo, 
Paige,  Nash,  Hupp,  Oakland,  Dodge,  Overland  and  many  others  use 

Toledo  Springless  Automatic  Scales 


THE  next  time  you  step  into  your  auto- 
mobile think  of  the  wonderful  things 
Toledo  Automatic  Scales  are  doing  for  the 
motor  car. 

Think  of  the  Dynamometer  Scale — Toledo- 
invented  during  the  war  to  meet  the  necessity 
for  a  quick  and  dependable  test  of  Liberty 
Motors.  Very  likely  the  horse  power  of  your 
car  ^vas  measured  by  this  automatic  scale. 

Very  likely,  too,  the  motor  in  your  car  was 
tested  as  to  its  consumption  of  gasoline  by 
another  specially  designed  Toledo  Scale;  and 
there  is  still  another  to  test  the  consumption 
of  oil. 

Uniform  tension  of  the  piston  rings;  the 
strength  and  resilience  of  body  springs;  the 
tension  of  the  valve  springs,  are  also  deter- 
mined and  tested  by  still  other  marvelously 
simple  Toledo  Automatic  Scales,  each  de- 
signed for  its  particular  purpose. 


That  Vibration  in  your  Engine 


That  vibration  in  your  engine  may  be 
due  to  a  very  common  cause — imperfectly 
balanced  connecting  rods.  One  of  the 
latest  products  of  Toledo  engineering 
skill  is  a  combined  Automatic  Scale  and 
Sorting  and  Testing  Device,  which  en- 
ables   the    automobile   builder,    with    the 


greatest  ease  and  facility,  to  make  all  con- 
necting rods  uniform  both  as  to  total 
weight  and  distribution  of  the  weight.  This 
not  only  eliminates  all  vibration  due  to 
this  cause,  but  it  also  does  away  with 
much  of  the  expensive  machining  of  the 
rods,  greatly  reducing  their  cost. 


Think  of  the  innumerable  small  parts  of 
automobiles.  Toledo  Automatic  Counting 
Scales  count  out  such  parts  in  minutes  in- 
stead of  hours. 

Finally,  remember  the  enormous  savings 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  regular 
general  utility  Toledo  Automatic  Scales, 
which  have  replaced  the  slow,  hand-opera- 
ted beam  scales. 

The  few  names  in  the  panel  on  this  page 

are    a    bare    suggestion    of   the    unlimited 

variety  of  industries  wherein  Toledos 

are  doing  as  valuable  work  as  in 

the    automobile    industry. 

Surely  they  can  do  as  much 

in    your    plant.     Investigate. 

Telephone  our  local  office, 
or  write  us,  and  let  a  Toledo  man  call  and 
explain  how  these  automatic  scales  facili- 
tate operations,  speed  up  production  and 
reduce  costs. 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Largest  Automatic  Scale  Manufacturers  in  the  ff^orU 

Canadian  Factory,  Windsor,  Ontario 

106  Sales  Rooms  and  Service  Stations 

in  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Others  in  34  Foreign  Countries 


7DLED0  SCALES 

NO  SPRINGS^HONEST  WEIGHT 
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Free  Book. 

Containinfircompleteif 
etory  of  the  origin  f 
and  history  of  that , 
wonderful  JUStru-^ 
ment— the 


Ea5KtoPlay 
ifasvtoRay 


SAXOPHONE 


14) 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,   in   quartettes, 
ill  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
lo  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many    other    things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 
practise,  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs       You 
can  double  your  Income,  your  pleasure,   and   your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
thinR-  in  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


BLANK  CARTRIDGE  PISTOL 

PRICES 

50c. 


.  Wen  maile  and  ef.l 
fectfve;    modelled    on 
latest  type  of  Revolver;  ' 
«ppf>araDce  alone  is 
enough  to  scare  a  burg* 
lar.  When  loaded  it  ma^  , 
be  as  efTcctive  as  a  real  - 

revolver  withoot  danger  t«  life.  It  takes  stanA- 
ard  .22  Cal.  Blank  Cartridges  obtainable  every- 
where. A  Great  Protection  Against  Burglars, 
Tramps  and  Dogs*  Yon  can  have  it  lyioR  aboot 
withoot  the  danger  attached  to  other  revolvers. 
PRICE  60c  Postoaid:  Batter  make  and  suirarioranattynir 
$1.00.    Blank  Cartridges  .22  cal..  shipped  exoceaa  60c  per  tOO. 

Illinois  Sporting  Goods  Co.  Dpt  248    Box  782  Chicago 


KeepYourSkin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Soap. Ointmcnt.TaIcam,25c. everywhere. For  samples 
acliin/L :-.  CaticnraLaboratorleB.Dept.  7, Malden,Maii. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

ACCOUNTAHT 

Executive  Accountants  command  bii?  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  (hem.  Only  2. GOO  Certified  I'ublic  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  S:i.UO0  CO  $1U,0UU  a  year.  We  tr.iin  yuu  thoroly  by  mail  in 
Spare  time  for  jJ.  r.  A.  examinations  <>r  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions, Knowledffoof  bookkoepintr  unnecessary  to  besrin.  Thecourse 
iaunderthe  pcrflonal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M..  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Coinpt  roller  and  Infitrnct<»r.  University  of  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  hociety  nf  (Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  tha 
National  Association  of  Coflt  Account.ants,  assisted  by  a  larse  staff 
of  C.  P-  A'b,  inclu<linE  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
cooDtauts.    Low  tuitioa  fee — easy  terms.  Wri  to  duw  for  iuf4)rmation. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,   Dept.  352-H6,  Chicago 

The  Largest  Uusiness  Training  Institution  in   the  World 


When  Does  a  Crime  Cease  to  be  Criiiiinal? 


The  various  sovereign  States  of  the  Union  have  spent  enormous  sums  in  many  celebrated  trials  in  the  effort  I 
to  determine  this  most  difficult  point.     Alienists,  insanity  experts,  and  brain  specialists  have  testified  and  the 
best  legal  talent  of  the  country  has  exhausted  its  eloquence  over  this  knotty  problem,  yet  it  remains  very  much 
of  a  puzzle.   We  now  have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaustively  treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume, 

THE  UNSOUND  NIND  AND  THE  LAW 

by  George  W.  Jacoby,  M.D..  former  President  of  the  American  Neurological  Association,  Consulting  Neurologist  to  the 
German  Hosiiilal  of  New  York,  etc.,  author  of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 


Part  I  treats  of  the  general  relation  i)etween  jurispru- 
dence and  psychiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees  of 
responsibility  up  to  the  borderline  of  insanity. 
Part  n  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may  be 
recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 


Part  III  is  devoted  tea  careful  consideration  of  hypnosis 
In  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion may  be  carried,  and  of  sexual  anomalies  ingenerail. 
Part  IV  indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or  verba! 
expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered  in  cases 
which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  accused. 


To  jurists,  to  physicians,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove  invaluable. 

8vo.  cloth,  438  pages.    S3.O0  net;  by  mail,  S3.I6 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  3S4.360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


THE 

WALLED 

CITY 


A  volume  of  intensely  interestine 
revelations  regarding  the  criming 
insane  in  our  State  Asylums,  by 
I  Ednard  H.  WillUmi,  M.D.  Full  of  facts 
stranger  than  fii-ti.in.  12mo,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated. $l,nn;  by  mail.  $1.12.  Funk  A 
Wagnalls  Company,  3644th  Av.,  N.T. 


TYPKFROMCITYSTREEK 

■  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  •%# 

■tadiea  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  In  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutchins  Hapoood.  A  volnme  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughUr  and  patboa.  llmo.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  tl.50:  by  mail.  tl.SS. 
Punk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


/^Xet  Me  Teach  You 
How  to  Speak*"* 

R)rcefully-. 

Persuasively- 

cingly 


You  can  become  a  convincing 
speaker  of  the  English  lan- 
guage by  spending  but  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  »J 
reading. 

GRENVILLE  KLEISER.  world- 
famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  com- 
pleted his  greatest  work,  embodying:  tht 
ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  tha 
ricliest  products  of  his  years  of  studying 
and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  pul> 
lished  in  the  form  of 

Ten  New,  Handy, '.Cloth-Bound  Volumu 

covering  the  whole  art  of  public  speak- 
ing. Each  book  deals  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.  These  new  vol- 
umes are: 

HOW   TO    SPEAK   WITHOUT    NOTES— Concise  direction*  fo» 

extempore  speaking,  gesture,  voice- building  exercises,  etc. 
SOMETHING  TO  SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT— Preparing  ma- 
terial; how  to  condense  ideas;  how  to  influence  men  through  speech,  etc. 
SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING — The  suc- 
cess factors  of  platform  speaking, emphasizing  the  powerof  personality. 
MODEL  SPEECHES  FOR  PRACTISE— Varied  assortment  of 
successful  speeches  by  eminent  8peakers,_covering  all  principal  forma, 
tilting  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A  PUBLIC   SPEAKER— An  abridged  and 
modernized  version  of  Quintilian's  celebrated  work  on  oratory. 
HOW  TO  SELL  THROUGH  SPEECH— For  the  salesman,  lawyer, 
preacher — in  a  word,  for  everyone  who  has  anything  to  sell,  be  it  mer- 
chandise, talent,  skill,  experience,  or  service. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES:  How  to  Make  Them— Teaches  you 
how  to  think  on  your  feet,  and  acquire  ease  and  self-confidence. 
WORD  POWER:    How  to  Develop  It — Shows  methods  of  acquir- 
ing a  free  and  well-varied  vocabulary  which  is  the  only  basis  for  really 
successful  public  speakins 

CHRIST:  THE  MASTER  SPEAKER— Quotations  from  the  most 
vital  of  the  Master's  teachings. 

VITAL  ENGLISH  FOR  SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS — ShowB 
the  right  use  of  words,  the  making  of  telling  phrases,  the  cultivatiom 
of  a  clear  and  forceful  style. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $1 .55  earh,  por.titaid  $t  .3S  at  Bookstores  or  the  PuhJiahers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C;OMPANY,  Dept.  480,  New  York  City 
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Kerogas  Burners  Are 
On  the  Best  Oil  Stoves 


yV/HATEVER   the  brand  of  oil  stove   you  buy,   if  it  has 
^    Patented  Kerogas  Burners,  you  can  rest  assured  it  is  a 
good  stove.    For — the  heart  of  an  oil  stove  is  the  burner  and 
the  cooking  results  are  governed  by  the  burner. 


Kerogas  Burners  make  your  oil 
stove  act  like  a  gas  range — both  as 
to  cooking  efficiency  and  ease  of 
control. 

The  fact  that  Kerogas  Burners  con- 
sume 400  gallons  of  air  to  every 
single  gallon  of  coal  oil  or  kerosene, 
makes  them  highly  economical  as 
well  as  clean. 

And  the  clean,  hot  flame  within  a 
flame  gives  the  most  intense  heat 
any    housewife    could   ask — always 


within  perfect  control  by  the  simple 
turning  of  a  little  hand  wheel. 

The  simple  mechanism  and  the  one- 
piece,  no-leak,  real  brass  construc- 
tion miake  the  Kerogas  Burner  last 
and  satisfy  as  long  as  the  stove  it 
comes  on. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  a 
number  of  different  stoves,  all 
equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners, 
hisist  on  a  stove  equipped  with 
Kerogas  Burners  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ceptional satisfaction. 


A,  J,  Lindemann  &l  Hoverson  Co-,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1211  First  Avenue 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


DEALERS:  The  best  job- 
bers now  supply  various 
brands  of  excellent  oil 
stoves  equipped  with 
Kerogas  Burners. 

Standard  Equipment  on  the 
better  makes  of  oil  stoves. 

Now  there's  a  Kerogas 
Oven,  too.     See  one. 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the  oil  stove 

burner. 


"I  look  upon  instruction  ?iv  mail  as  one  of  the  most  'wonderful  and  phenomenal 
developments  of  this  age." — Theodore  Roosevelt 


Does  $10,000  A  Year 
Frighten  You? 


Many  young  men  are  too  prone  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  big  rewards 
of  business  are  beyond  them.  The 
mere  mention  of  a  large  salary 
frightens  them.  Yet  what  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  their  early  thirties 
are  making  from  $5,000  to  J^  15,000 
and  even  better.^ 

Possibly  you  think  that  $5,000  or 
$10,000  or  $15,000  is  far  beyond  youi 
reach.     But  is  it  t 

Consider  the  man 
making  a  big  salary. 
Probably  he  is  a  Sales 
Manager.  Or  an  Ex- 
pert Accountant.  Or 
an  Auditor.  Or  a 
Traffic  Manager.  Or 
a  Production  Manager. 
Or  a  Correspondence 
Supervisor.  But  be 
his  position  what  it 
may,  what  is  the  thing 
that  put  him  there  ? 
Ability  ?  Yes,  for  one 
thing.  But  you  have 
ability!  Probably 
more,  natively,  than 
many  a  110,000  man. 

No,  it  isn't  because  he  is  something  ex- 
traordinary in  human  beings  that  the  high 
priced  man  is  where  he  is,  but  rather  be 


Biff  positions  demand  practical  men. 

The  LaSalle  Problem  Method  is  a. 

short  cut  to  experience. 


Practically  every  great  commercial 
corporation  and  railroad  company  in 
the  United  States  employs  LaSalle 
trained  men  in  responsible  positions. 
As  many  as  50  to  2,000  are  to  be 
found  in  each  of  such  organizations  as 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Swift  &  Co., 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Employers  have 
come  to  realize  that 
LaSalle  training  makes 
seasoned,  efficient 
men  — the  kind  of 
men  who  can  make 
decisions  based  on 
accurate  knowledge  of 
correct  principles  and 
modern  methods. 

Your  Way  is  Here 

Don't  succumb  to 
the  delusion  that  a 
■15,000  or  a  $10,000 
salary  is  beyond  you. 
"Any  young  man  with 
common  intelligence 
can  succeed  if  he  is 
willing  to  apply  him- 
self," says  James  B.  Duke,  the  Tobacco 
King.  '  'Superior  brains  are  not  necessary. 
Fix  your  attention  on  the  particular  line 


cause  he  knows  one  branch  of  business  so    of  business  you  feel  yourself  best  suited  for 

expert,  a  specialist,  in  that  branch.  '  'Not 
many  things  indifferently,  but  one  thing 
supremely  is  the  demand  of  the  hour." 

If  you  will  apply  yourself,  LaSalle  training 
will  helpyou  reach  your  goal.  Youcan  count 
vpon  that!  But  you  will  never  "arrive"  if 
you  wait  until  tomorrow  to  start — for  tomor- 
row never  comes.  Today  is  the  day  for  you! 
Remember  that  as  you  look  over  the  coupon 
below.  Then  take  your  pencil  and  mark  the 
course  in  which  yousee  your  successmirrored- 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it,  including  the 
reasonable  cost  and  convenient  payments 
plan.  What  it  means  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively  you  will  see  when  you  read  the 
inspiring  book,  "Ten  Years*  Promotion  in 
One,"  which  we  virill  also  send  you. 


well  that  he  can  be  entrusted  with  the 
larger  problems  of  that  branch.  He 
KNOWS!  Therefore  he  can  assume  re- 
sponsibility. And  with  responsibility 
always  goes  big  salary. 

You,Too,Can  BetheManWho  Knows 

You,  too,  can  be  the  man  business  heads 
are  looking  for  —  the  specialist  in  some 
important  branch  of  business.  You,  too, 
can  be  the  higJi  priced  executive. 

Given  training  —  specialized  training, 
you,  with  your  ability,  can  place  your  serv- 
ices in  the  premium  class. 

And  by  the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method" 
you  can  secure  this  specialized  training  at 
home  easily  and  quickly  thru  spare  time 
study.  You  can  acquire  in  months  what  it 
would  take  years  to  wring  from  experience. 

Under  the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method" 
you  learn  the  work  of  the  position  you  are 
training  to  fill  by  actually  doing  the  prac- 
tical work  of  that  position — under  the 
direction  of  the  LaSalle  business  experts. 
It  is  practical  training  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term.  It  qualifies  you  as  an  experi- 
enced man.  It  enables  you  to  say  when 
you  are  ready  to  claim  your  position,  "I 
can  do  the  work,  for  I  have  done  it." 

Big  Corporations  and  LaSalle  Men 

]\Iore  than  2.SO,0()0  ambitious  men  have 
been  helped  by  LaSalle  training.  And 
more  than  50,000  men  annually  are  now 
being  trained  by  LaSalle?  Surely,  if  it  is 
of  such  value  to  so  many  thousands  of 
aspiring  men,  it  is  something  that  your 
ambition  should  respond  to. 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
Dept.  352-RB  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  re- 
garding^ the  course  and  service  I  have  marked  with 
an  X  below.    Also  a  copy  of  your  book  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  in  One,"  all  without  obligation  to  me. 
a  Higher  Accountancy.  DTraffic  Management 

O  Business  Management.       —Foreign  &  Domestic 
D  Law— Degree  of  LL.B.        D  Industrial  Manage- 
D  Business  Letter  Writing.        ment  Efficiency 
D  Banking  and  Finance 


O  Personnel  and  Em- 
ployment Management 
n  Modern  Foremanship 
D  Coaching  for  C.  P.  A.  & 
Institute  Examinations 


O  Commercial  Law 
Q  Business  English 
O  Effective  Speaking 
P  Expert  Bookkeeping 
Q  Commercial  Spanish 


Name. 


Present  Position 


Address., 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Editi^rs,     Lawyers,     Scholars,     Writers, 

Clergymen,     Teachers,      Travelers, 

Students — All     who     have      any 

interest  whatever  in  Foreign 

Languages  need  these 

authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  volll  show  you  how  lo  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


CasselFs  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boi'elle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne.  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unversity  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo.  Cloih,  1,2 30  pages,  $1.95  net;  by  mail,  $2.03. 
li'iih  double,  patent  thutnb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 
BoundinFuUFlexibk Leather ,  Indexed,  (sposipaid. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Jleaderin  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul.  who  has  been  solong  en- 
gagedin  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — An  Eminent 
Scholar. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1,360  Pages,  $i.gs  net;  hy  mail,  $2.0$. 
Pf'itk  double,  patent  thutnb-notch  index,  JOc.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed,  $j  postpaid. 

CasselFs  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

3i6ih  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  bea  dictionary  of  clas- 
sical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post- Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  importantar- 
ticles  have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  with  classicalorlater 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  928  Pages,  Jr.p.f  net;  by  mail,  $2.05. 
iyith  double,  patent  thumb-notch   index,  jOc.  extra. 
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COMMERCIAL 


HRTISTS 

PROPERLY  TRAINED  EARN 

$100   A  WEEK  UP  IV^l  ITi 

(a  Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company) 
offers  you  a  different  and  practical  training. 
If  you  like  to  draw  develop  your  talent. 
Study  this  practical  course  —  taught  by  the  largest 
and  most  widely  known  Commercial  .Art  Organiza- 
tion in  the  field  with  20  years'  success— who  produced 
,  and  sold  last  year  over  12. 600  commercial  drawings. 
I'ho  else  could  give  you  so  wide  an  experience? 
Commercial  art  Is  a  business  necessity  —  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  artists  Is  greater  every 
year  —  today's  shortage  acute.  It's  a 
highly  paid.  Intensely  Interesting  pro- 
fession, equally  open  to  both  men  and 
women  —  home  study  Instruction. 
Get  facta  before  you  enroll  In  any 
school.  Get  oar  special  book.  •'YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY  "  —  for  half  the  cost  of 
mailing  —  4  centa  In  Stamps. 

MEYER  BOTH  COLLEGE 

OF  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Michigan  Ave.  at  20th  St.. 
Dept.    12   CHICAGO.   ILL. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

,      Become    a  lawyer.     L^Kally 

trained  men  win  hitch  positions 

and  bier  succeBs  in  business  and 

public    life.     Greater    opportu- 

nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— bea  leader.   Law- 

^^  Sers  earn 

S3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 

i  guide  yoa  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
dtirin?  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Decree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  •'Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

La  Sail*  Extension  University,    Dept.  3S2-LB»  Chioaeo 


Hi^h  School  Course 
in  1  Years 


You"  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
profeBsions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  deserit>ed  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Stnd  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

0«pt.   HC-352  .CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Model    Aeroplanes 

Here  is  a  new  book  that  will  delight  the  heart 
of  every  real  boy.  It  is  a  complete  guide 
showing  young  people  how  to  construct  and 
fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various  types  as  well 
as  miniature  airships  of  the  Zeppelin  pattern. 

i2tno.  Cloth.     Illustrated  by  zgo  explanatory  cuts 
and  diagrams.     $i.oo  net;   by  mail,  $1.05 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Thts  l9   H.  A. 
BRADLEY, 

of  Cleveland, 
O.  He  was 
working  for 
$12  a  week  as  a 
shippiugr  clerk. 
S^ays  he  didn't 
know  a  carbu- 


retor from  a 
maErneto.  H  e 
trained  at  the 
M.  S.  A.S.  and 
now  hail  a  gar- 
asre  business  of 
h  i  s  o  w  n  in 
C  1  e  V  e  la  n  d. 
payinsT  a  profit 
of  over 


$500.00  A  MONTH 

BRADLEY  is  only  one  of  our  thousands  of 
successful  graduates.  You  can  go  just  as  far  in  this 
business  as  you  have  a  mind  to — if  you  start  right. 

A  few  weeks  training  at  the  M.  S.  A.  S.,  the  factory 
endorsed  school  in  Detroit,  the  Auto  Center,  fits  you  to 
get  the  big  money  jobs  or  to  have  a  real  business  of 
your  own  that  will  pay  you  profits. 

Many  of  our  graduates  who  knew  nothing  of  autos 
and  tractors  before  training  jire  making  $S00  to 
$1,000  a  month  and  more. 

:Lea(ling  Manufacturers  Endorse  Our  School 

WE  TEACH  !    Autos,  Trucks,  Tractors,  Tire  Repairing. 
.  Brazing  and  Welding  and   Battery  Repairing  by  actual 
practice. 
^  B^  1^  ^  ^m  CLIP  THIS  COUPON  MB  ^  OB  ■■■  Hi 

MICHIGAN    STATE  AUTO    SCHOOL 

'  3143  Auto  Building.  3729  Woodward  Avenue 

I  DETROIT,     MICHIGAN,     U.      S.     A.  I 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  absolutely  free  New  124-page  I 
"  Illustrated  Catalog,  also  "Auto  School  News"  and  other  ■ 
I  information.  I 

■  Name ■ 
Sueet I 

I  City 
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An  Old  Man  at  Fifty- 

A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The   Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford  Bennett,  a  Former  San  Francisco 
Business  Man,  Who  Solved  the  Problem  of  Prolonging  Youth 

By  V.  O.  SCHWAB 


Sanford  Bennett  at  50 


.State. 


THERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  go 
hunting  for  the  Spring  of  Eternal 
Youth.  What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed  to 
discover  in  his  world-famous  mission,  ages 
ago,  has  been  brought  to  light  right  here  in 
staid,  prosaic  America  by  Sanford  Bennett, 
a  former  San  Francisco  business  man.  He 
proved  it,  too,  right  in  his  own  person.  At 
50  he  was  partially  bald.  At  70  he  had  a 
thick  head  of  hair  although  it  was  white. 
At  50  his  eyes  were  weak.  At  70  they  were 
as  strong  as  when  he  was  a  child.  At  50 
he  was  a  worn-out,  wrinkled,  broken-down, 
decrepit  old  man.  His  cheeks  were  sunken, 
his  face  drawn  and  haggard,  his  muscles 
atrophied.  Thirty  years  of  chronic  dys- 
pepsia had  re- 
sulted in  catarrh 
of  the  stomach, 
with  acid  rheu- 
matism periodi- 
cally adding  its 
agonies.  At  70 
he  was  in  per- 
fect health,  a 
good  deal  of  an 
athlete,  and  as 
young  as  the 
average  man  of 
35.  All  this  he 
had  accomplish- 
ed by  some  very 
simpleandgentle 
exercises  which 
he  practiced  for 
about  ten  min- 
utes before  aris- 
ing in  the  morning.  Yes,  many  of  the  exer- 
cises are  taken  in  bed,  peculiar  as  this  may 
seem.  As  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  his  case 
was  not  one  of  preserving  health,  but  one 
of  rejuvenating  a  weak,  middle-aged  body 
into  a  robust  old  one,  and  he  says  what  he 
has  accomplished  any  one  can  accomplish 
by  the  application  of  the  same  methods,  and 
so  it  would  seem.  All  of  which  puts  the 
Dr.  Osier  theory  to  shame.  There  isn't 
room  in  this  article  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
description  of  Mr.  Bennett's  methods  for 
the  restoration  of  youth  and  the  prevention 
of  old  age.  All  this  he  tells  himself  in  a 
book  which  he  has  written,  entitled  "Old 
Age — Its  Cause  and  Prevention."  This  book 
is  a  complete  history  of  himself  and  his  ex- 
periences, and  contains  complete  instruction 
for  those  who  wish  to  put  his  health  and 
youth-building  methods  to  their  own  use. 

For  Every  Man  and  Woman- 
Young  or  Old 

It  is  a  book  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  is  desirous  of  remaining  young  after 
passing  the  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth,  and 
as  Mr.  Bennett  believes,  the  one  hundredth 
mile-stone  of  life,  should  read.  It  is  a  truly 
remarkable  contribution  to  health-building 
literature,  and  is  especially  valuable  be- 
cause it  has  been  written  in  a  practical 
manner  by  a  practical  man. 

Keeping  young  is  simply  a  matter  of 
knowing  how.  If  you  have  vitality  enough 
to  keep  alive,  then  you  have  enough  to 
keep  young,  to  keep  strong,  and  to  be  active. 
Sanford  Bennett  proves  it  to  you  in  this 
book.     His  message  is  new.     The  point  of 


view  is  unique.  The  style  is  fascinating.  The 
pictures  are  plentiful.  The  lesson  of  physical 
rejuvenation  is  irresistible.  This  is  a  book 
for  every  man  and  woman — young  or  old. 

Partial  Contents 

Some  idea  of  the  field  covered  by  the 
author  may  be  gained  by  the  following 
topics:  Old  Age,  Its  Cause;  How  to  Prevent 
It;  The  Will  in  Exercising;  Exercising  in 
Bed — shown  by  fifteen  pages  of  illustrations. 
Sun,  Fresh  Air  and  Deep  Breathing  for 
Lung  Development;  The  Secret  of  Good 
Digestion;  Dyspepsia;  How  I  Strengthened 
My  Eyes;  The  Liver;  Internal  Cleanliness — 
how  it  removes  and  prevents  constipation  aiul 

its  many  attend- 
ant ills;  External 
Cleanliness; 
Rheumatism  ; 
Varicose  Veins 
in  the  Legs;  The 
Hair;  The  Obese 
Abdomen;  The 
Rejuvenation  of 
the  Face,  Throat 
and  Neck;  The 
Skin,  and  man\ 
other  experience 
chapters  of  vital 
interest. 

Don't    Send 
Any  Money 


Sanford  Bennett  at  72 


"  Old  Age  —  Its 
Cause  and  Preven- 
tion," with  its  400 
pages  profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bouiul 
in  cloth,  contains  as  much  material  as  many  Courses 
of  Instruction  selling  for  $25,  or  more.  But  you 
can  secure  a  copy  of  this  book  for  only  $3.  Before 
committing  yourself  in  any  way,  however,  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  you  "Old  Age — Its  Cause  and  Pre- 
vention" on  approval  without  deposit.  Sanford 
Bennett's  system,  as  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  his  book,  increases  nerve  force  and  nerve  energy, 
benefiting  every  organ  of  the  body — the  brain  in- 
cluded— by  keeping  the  vertebrae  of  the  spinal  column 
young,  flexible,  elastic,  and  in  perfect  alignment. 
If,  after  e.xamination  in  your  own  home,  you  feel 
you  can  afford  to  be  without  youth  and  health,  sepd 
the  book  back  within  ten  days  and  you  will  owe 
nothing.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  your  check 
for  $3.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  offer.  No 
money  is  required  in  advance.  Merely  fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  and  by  return  post  "Old  Age — 
Its  Cause  and  Prevention"  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Mail  Coupon  Below 

For  having  solved  tlie  problem  of  prolonging 
youth  during  life,  the  world  owes  Sanford  Bennett 
a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are  those  who  will 
scoff  at  the  idea,  but  the  real  wise  men  and  women 
among  those  who  hear  of  Sanford  Bennett,  will  most 
certainly  investigate  further  and  at  least  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  his  methods.  This  the  publishers  will 
allow  you  to  do  without  cost  or  obligation,  through 
their  "send  no  money"  offer.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  NOW. 


MAIL  THIS  TO-DAY— NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Inc.  L.D.— 3-19 

455  Fourth  Arenae,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  Sanford  Bennett's  Book — "Old  Age — Its 
Cause  and  Prevention."  I  will  either  remail  the 
book  within  ten  days  after  receipt  and  owe  you 
nothing,  or  will  send  $3  in  full  payment. 
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Address 

City State. 
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Dorit  Scratch,  Polly' 

No  wonder  the  mirror-smooth,  im- 
maculate enameled  surface  seems 
so  easy  to  deface,  but  on  the  con- 
trary if  it  is  Pitcairn  Banzai  Enamel,  it 
has  the  tough  elasticity  which  makes  it 
the  decoration  of  utmost  durability. 

Pitcairn  Banzai  Enamel,  white  or  tinted 
is  the  decoration  of  superb  distinction, 
optimism,    and    long- 
term  economy. 


fS&VlS^ 
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PATTOIN-PITGIAIRN  DIWSION 

INTER-INDUStKlES 


PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

PLATE,  WINDOW  AND  ART    GLASS  -  PAINTS  •  VARNISHES  -BittTSHES  •INSECllClbES 
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C.  P.  Kimball  ^  Co., 
Chicago,  III. 

Geo.  C.  Nimmons,  Architect 

3-ply  Ajax  Built-up 
Roofing 

-and  for  all  types  of  sloping  roofs, 
monitor  or  saw  tooth,  there  is  a 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  in  several  weights  and  sur- 
facings.  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofings  are  approved  by  the 
Underwriters^  Laboratories,  Inc., 
and  take  base  rate  of  insurance. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  iu  allied  producu 
INSULATION 

Ihtl  ketpl  lit  heal  whrrt  it  btfangl 

CEMENTS 

thai  mail  boiler  m//(  titi  proof 

ROOFINGS 

ihtl  cut  down  fire  nib 

PACKINGS 

ihal  M»f  power  wtue 

LININGS 
ihtt  maie  brakei  ufe  ^ 
FKE 

f»EVEhmON 
PRODUCTS 


Time  means  nothing  to  an  Asbestos  Roof 

BACK  in  the  days  of  the  chfF  dwell-  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  is 
ers  this  same  Asbestos  Roof  pic-  fire  resistant.  Everybody  knows  it. 
tured  above  was  lying  in  the  ground  in  Legislation  in  114  cities  requires  fire- 
the  form  of  Asbestos  rock,  waiting  for  safe  roofing.  Even  if  you  live  in  one  of 
the  wiser  generations  of  the  future  to  dig  those  cities  which  does  not  require  fire- 
it  out.  safe  roofing,  a  Johns-Manville  roof  will 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  insure  your  home  from  roof-commu- 
we  should  turn  to  this  age-old  mineral  nicated  fires,  and  will  increase  the  safety 
to  protect  our  buildings  in  their  most  of  the  whole  community, 
vulnerable  spot — the  roof.  There  is  no  type  of  building,  from 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  is  barn  to  art  museum,  for  which  there  is 
not  subject  to  rot  nor  to  disintegration,  not  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing. 
It    requires   neither   painting  nor  other  Read  the  list  below. 

Johns-Manville  As- 
bestos   Shingles,     Color- 


protective  coatmg. 

The  belief  that  all 
roofing  needs  constant 
attention  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing because  of  the 
growing  knowledge  that 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing  is  a  permanent 
trouble-free  roofing. 


'^nm^- 


Shingles  of  Asbestos  are 
beautiful,  fire-safe  and  economical 


blende  Asbestos  Shingles, 
Asbestos  Built-up  Roof- 
ing for  flat  roofs,  Asbes- 
tos  Ready  to  Lay 
Roofing  in  roll  form. 
Asbestos  Corrugated 
Roofing. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE,   Inc.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  65  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Hugh  Ford's  British  production 
"  The  Call  of  Youth." 
By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Thomas  Meighan  in 
"The  Easy  Road." 

Thomas   H.    Ince   Special   "  Beau 
Revel"  by  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

William  S.  Hart  in 
"O'Malley  of  the  Mounted." 
A  Wm.  S.  Hart  production. 

Robert  Z.  Leonard's  gorgeous  pro- 
duction "  The  Gilded  Lily," 
with  Mae  Murray  as  the  beautiful 
cabaret  dancer. 

Dorothy   Dalton  in  "The  Idol  of 

the  North."  An  absorbing  story  of 

Alaskan  dance  halls. 

George  Melford's  production 

"  The  Faith  Healer." 

From  the  famous  play  by 

William   Vaughn    Moody. 

Roscoe  "Fatty"  Arbuckle  in 
"The  Dollar  a  Year  Man.  " 

Cosmopolitan  production  "Buried 
Treasure,"  with  Marion  Davies. 

William  D.  Taylor's  production  of 

Augustus  Thomas'  famous  play 

"  The  Witching  Hour," 

with  Elliott  Dexter. 

Wallace  Reid  in 
"The  Love  Special." 

Hugh    Ford's    British    production 

"  The   Great   Day,"    with   Arthur 

Bourchier.     Filmed  in  England, 

Scotland,  Paris  and  the  Alps. 

William    DeMille's   production   of 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  famous 

play  "What  Every  Woman 

Knows," 

with  Lois  Wilson  and  Conrad 

Nagel. 

Douglas  MacLean  in  "  The  Home 

Stretch,"  a  Thos.  H.  Ince 

production. 

Thomas  Meighan  in  "The  City  of 

Silent    Men."    From    Frank 

Moroso's  story  "  The  Quarry." 

Filmed  partly  in  Sing  Sing 

prison. 

Cosmopolitan  production 
"  Proxies." 

Dorothy  Gish  in  "  Oh  Jo!" 

A  small  town  comedy  as  real  and 

funny  as  "Seventeen." 

Sydney  Chaplin  in  "King,  Queen, 

Joker."     The  biggest  laugh 

spectacle  ever  made. 

Lois  Weber's  production 
"Too  Wise  Wives." 

Elsie  Ferguson 

in  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love." 

William  D.  Taylor's  production 

of  Arnold  Bennett's  play  in  which 

Miss    Ferguson    appeared    on    the 

stage. 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental 
Tommy."      An   immortal   master- 
piece brought  to  life  by  an  all-star 
cast.      Directed    by    John    S. 
Robertson. 


There's  the  best  show  in  town! 


There  where  the  sign  says  Paramount, 

— there   where   adventure  streams   on  the 

screen, 

— there  where  the  whole  family  can  thrill 

together.' 

— there's  the  best  show  in  town! 

You  industrious  ones,  hard  workers  at  busi- 
ness, at  home  and  at  school, 

— look   out  that  your  busy   life  does  not 

cheat  you  of  adventure! 

Years  ago  one  had  to  be  a  rolling-stone,  a 
ne'er-do-well,  to  get  a  taste  of  roving,  adven- 
turous life. 

Now  the  whole  family  can  get  it  any  day  in 
fine  plush  seats  with  Paramount  Pictures. 

Paramount  Pictures  are  made  rrom  the  very 
beginning  with  an  understanding  of  ever>'- 
body's  suppressed  longing  for  more  healthy 
excitement. 

You  know  that  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
money  you  would  quit  your  occupation  right 
now  and  treat  yourself  to  all  the  rare  expe- 
riences that  this  good  green  earth  affords 
to  the  free. 

But  you  are  free  for  it  now!  In  tu'o  hours 
Paramount  fills  the  whole  day  billowing  full 
of  new,   rich    pleasures,    till    your    heart    is 


"enskied   with  the    sense   of  wave    and  song 
and  sea." 

It  is  this  utter  comprehension  of  your  inner- 
most, intense  needs  that  has  placed  Paramount 
Pictures  first  with  millions  of  the  best  judges 
and  makes  it  worth  while  to  choose  the  picture 
brand  before  you  go. 

Year  after  year  Paramount  draws  together 
the  greatest  talent  of  the  screen,  of  the  theatre, 
of  literature,  and  gives  out  the  results  of  all 
this  concentrated  genius  in  the  form  of  an 
ever-changing  stream  of  photo-plays. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  the  organization  that 
enables  Paramount  to  produce  the  best  motion 
pictures  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  theatres 
everywhere  to  regularly  maintain  the  highest 
known  standard  of  screen  entertainment. 

Apply  this  plain  piece  of  business  knowl- 
edge to  the  romantic  screen  industry  and  you 
will  know  how  to  make  every  motion  picture 
night  a  great  night. 

The  lobbies  of  the  best  theatres,  the  news- 
paper advertisements,  the  billboards  all  proudly 
announce: 

"It's  a  Paramount  Picture!" 

And  if  it's  a  Paramount  Picture  there's  the 
best  show  in  town. 


paramount  pictures 
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GERMANY'S   ABILITY  TO   PAY 


GERMANY  MUST  PAY,  say  the  Allied  bayonets  in 
Diisseldorf,  Diiisburg,  and  Rnhrorl ;  Germany  must 
pajs  said  Premier  Lloyd  George,  speaking  for  the  Allies 
at  the  London  Reparations  Conference;  Germany  must  paj', 
agree  the  newspaper  editors  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France  and  England,  But  can  Germany  pay?  Is  Germany 
ready  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  pay?  It  seems  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  the  present 
mood  of  Germany  is  more  omi- 
nous than  that  of  her  Kaiser  days. 
Instead  of  coming  to  the  council- 
table  with  a  "sincere  desire  to 
discharge  her  obligations,"  Ger- 
many offered  counter-proposals 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  de- 
nounced as  "an  offense  and  an 
exasperation."  The  German 
representatives  offered  to  pay  a 
smaller  sum  than  was  fixt  in 
Paris,  refused  to  accept  a  modi- 
fication of  the  AUied  plan,  and 
thus  brought  on  the  Allied  idti- 
matum  and  consequent  occupa- 
tion of  German  territory  east  of 
the  Rhine.  The  German  tactics 
in  London,  the  New  York  Times 
remarks,  "had  a  military  air. 
The  first  aim  w-as  to  feint  move- 
ments in  order  to  gain  time.  The 
second  was  to  di\ade  the  Allies. 
Both  failed  at  once."  After  aU, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"the  real  question  is  whether 
Germany  is  walling  to  pay.  Let 
that  once  be  assured,  let  her  give 
guaranties  of  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  her  best,  and  it  hes  in- 
e\'itably  in  the  facts  of  life  that 
she  will  not  be  made  to  pay 
more  than  she  can  pay."     Now 

that  the  Allied  troops  have  occupied  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  have 
prepared  to  collect  customs  duties  at  the  boundary  and  along  the 
Rhine,  the  German  people  "know  that  the  AUies  mean  business." 
Probably,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "they  have  not 
known  it  up  till  now,  or  have  mistaken  the  anxiety  of  the  whole 
world  for  settlement  as  e\'idence  that  settlement  would  be 
accepted  at  any  cost,"  in  fact,  the  saddest  fact  that  emerges  out 
of  the  present  situation  "is  the  proof  that  Germany  still  retains 
her  prewar  psycholog^^"  "The  cringing  cowards  who  now 
insist  they  will  not  pay  the  indemnity  should  be  made  to  pay, 
if  it  becomes  necessary-  for  the  Allies  to  take  and  hold  possession 


LUXEM 


From  the  New  Y-.rk  *'  World." 

THE    THREE    CITIES    OCCUPIED    BY    THE    ALLIES. 

"Diisseldorf,  with  its  population  of  more  than  250,000,  and  its  art 
and  historical  associations,  is  the  most  notable  of  the  places,  yet 
the  least  important.  Diiisburg  and  Ruhrort  are  the  great  prizes. 
They  sit  on  either  side  of  the  Ruhr  River  where  it  flows  into  the 
Rhine  and  command  the  main  river  traffle  from  the  Ruhr  indu.s- 
trial  region.  Together  they  form  the  biggest  strictly  river  harbor 
on  the  European  Continent.  Through  them  flow  much  of  the 
coal  and  mill  output  of  the  richest  and  most  densely  populated 
part  of  Germany;  and,  what  is  equally  important,  through  them 
enter  raw  materials,  food,  and  other  supplies  for  the  industrial 
population.  The  Allies  will  thus  be  able  to  supervise  all  of  the 
Rhine  trade  of  this  district." 


of  all  Germany  until,  so  far  as  she  can  by  payments,  Germany 
atones  for  her  crimes,"  is  the  emphatic  conclusion  of  The  Manu- 
facturers' Record  (Baltimore).  But  the  actual  Allied  program, 
as  the  Washington  Star  points  out,  is  much  more  moderate  than 
this — 

"It  does  not  involve  the  cutting  off  of  Bavaria,  as  some  have 
thought.     It  does  not  include  a  blockade  of  the  German  ports 

by  the  British  Navy.  But  it 
does  involve  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr  region,  whence  Ger- 
many now  obtains  practically 
all  her  own  native  coal.  Cur- 
tailment of  the  German  fuel  sup- 
I)ly  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
potent  factor  in  bringing  full  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Allies'  terms." 

Yet  to  some  of  our  papers 
military  action  seems  in  itself 
an  ^vil.  Everybody,  says  the 
J^ew  York  Globe,  "realizes  that 
a  military  occupation  will  di- 
minish and  not  augment  Ger- 
many's final  capacity  to  pay; 
equally  is  it  plain  that  the  re- 
tention of  large  military  forces 
handicaps  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy  in  their  own 
efforts  to  retrieve  their  for- 
tunes." Nevertheless,  it  con- 
tinues, "German  reluctance  to 
make  an  equitable  contribution 
toward  restoring  the  damage 
done  wantonly  by  Germany 
threatens  to  impose  these  evil 
conditions  on  the  world."  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  occupation 
of  German  territory,  says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"is  to  compel  compliance  with 
the  reparations  terms  laid  down 
by  the  Allies,  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  one  phase  of  the  action  of  the  military  com- 
manders will  be  the  collection  and  diversion  of  customs  duties 
from  German  to  French  hands."  "This  may  give  France 
some  immediate  funds  to  be  appUed  on  the  indemnity,"  but 
when  the  cost  of  occupation  is  taken  into  account,  it  seems  to 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the  measure  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  profitable  one  "in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents."  And 
as  far  as  the  moral  effect  of  the  occupation  goes,  this  paper  feels 
that  it  will  be  practically  negligible  in  making  the  German  people 
"more  ready  to  pay  the  price  that  is  required,"  And  so,  while 
"there  is  no  adequate  money  measure  of  the  wrong  and  harm 
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(lone  by  the  German  armies,  there  is  no  means  of  collecting  more 
than  the  Germans  can,  themselves,  be  induced  to  pay  through 
labor,  trade,  and  taxation." 

If  military  occupation  in  itself  is  an  uncertain  method  of  col- 
lecting what  Germany  must  pay,  -what  other  means  are  available? 
The  editor  of  the  London  Economist  suggests  that  since  the 
political  leadeis  of  the  Allies  and  of  Germanj'  have  failed  to  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  whole  reparations  mattei-  might  well  be 
taken  "out  of  the  hands  of  the  politicians"  and  entrusted  "to 
a  business  committee  with  full  power  to  make  a  business  arrange- 
ment." And  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Times  we 
find  a  letter  ad\-ocating  a  trusteeship  for  Germany.     Germany 


AND    NOW    TO    COLLECT. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  .\dams  Service. 

must  pay,  it  says,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  she  can  pay  in 
any  future  year.  It  is  also  certain  that  in  the  future,  Germanj- 
will  interpose  every  imaginable  obstacle  to  the  payment  of 
i\'parations  instalments  and  she  "will  strive  ceaselessly  and  with 
;;11  her  cunning  to  cause  a  breach  between  the  Allies."  This 
writer,  therefore,  advises  the  Allies  to — 

"Consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  board  of  Allied 
trustees  to  maintain  close  oversight  of  all  German  activities 
whatsoever,  at  least  until  reparations  are  paid  in  full.  Under 
this  plan  the  Allied  trustees  would  have  responsible  agents  in 
every  city,  town,  village,  and  rural  district  of  the  former  German 
Empire,  who  would  keep  informed  in  detail  regarding  agriculture, 
finance,  industry,  and  commerce.  By  keeping  strict  account  of 
crops,  production  in  manufacturing  plants,  transportation,  im- 
ports, exports,  and  all  other  enterprises  of  business  nature,  the 
Allied  trustees  could  determine  once  a  year  or  oftener  the  amount 
Germany  must  pay  for  such  period.  France  would  be  made 
safe,  the  payment  of  reparations  would  be  assured,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  even  the  Germans  might  learn,  in  course  of  time, 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  begin  and  carry  on  a  war  without  just  and 
sufficient  cause." 

But  whatever  action  the  Allied  Powers  take,  Germany,  said 
one  of  her  representatives  at  the  London  conference,  "can't 
pay  more  than  she  is  able  to  pay" — a  statement  which  seems 
obvious  enough  to  the  New  York  World.  What  can  she  pay? 
Most  editorial  observers  comment  on  the  lack  of  acciirate  post- 
war statistics  on  German  trade  and  finance.  Every  careful 
newspaper  reader  has  been  puzzled  by  the  contradictory  stories 
coming  from   Germany.     One   investigator   reports   marvelous 


industrial  recovery  and  another,  apparently  equally  reliable, 
describes  Germany  as  a  land  of  hunger  and  poverty  and  complete 
industrial  collapse.  The  view  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  is  that 
"Germany  is  a  dishonest  bankrupt  hiding  her  assets  and  dodging 
her  obligations  while  pretending  to  hand  over  her  all."  Ger- 
many, says  the  London  Economist,  "has  been  letting  her  state 
finances  fall  into  disorder  with  a  view  to  showing  an  economic 
weakness.  Her  state  services  have  been  run  at  a  loss,  and  she  has 
used  the  printing-press  with  a  freedom  that  has  aroused  the 
admiring  en^^^  of  British  inflationists.  But  her  industry  is  in 
much  ])etter  shape  than  her  state  finance,  and  on  her  industry 
her  power  to  pay  is  ultimately  based."  In  an  article  in  Le  Matin 
(Paris),  reprinted  in  English  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  ex-Presi- 
dent Poincare,  of  France,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Allies  to  the 
following  facts  drawn  from  the  German  budget  for  1920: 

"That  the  number  of  state  functionaries  has  increased  steadily 
since  the  war,  altho  the  population  has  been  diminished  by  battle 
losses  and  cessions  of  territory;  that  the  former  imperial  admin- 
istrations have  taken  on  25,000  new  emploj^ees;  that  the  postal 
and  telegraph  force  has  been  expanded  from  108,000  agents  to 
205,000  regular  agents  and  55,000  auxiliary  agents;  that  the 
railroad  ser\'ice  personnel  has  grown  from  300,000  to  420,000; 
that  Germany  is  spending  on  pensions  3,967,000,000  marks 
before  lifting  a  finger  to  pay  our  pensions;  that  the  cost  of  the 
German  Army  still  exceeds  2,500,000,000  marks  in  the  ordinary 
budget  of  1920  and  1,700,000,000  marks  in  the  exceptional 
budget;  that  Germany  thus  spends,  in  appearance  at  least, 
25,000  marks  a  year  on  each  man  she  keeps  in  the  barracks;  that 
there  is  a  credit  of  531,000,000  marks  for  the  support  of  the 
German  war-fleet;  that  Germany  reserves  3,000,000,000  marks 
to  distribute  food  to  her  citizens  below  market  costs.  828.000,000 
marks  to  create  various  homes  for  former  soldiers,  500,000,000 
marks  to  aid  German  families  which  have  sufi'ered  from  the  war, 
925,000,000  marks  for  housing  construction,  and  25,000,000.000 
marks  to  reimburse  Germans  who  have  made  deliveries  or  fur- 
nished requisitions  on  government  account." 

Mr.  Poincare  quotes  from  German  periodicals  assertions  of 
prosperity  and  activity  in  the  leather,  dye  and  chemical,  potash, 
and  textile  industries.  In  1920,  he  says,  "many  of  the  big 
German  industrial  associations  distributed  dividends  of  15,  20, 
and  40  per  cent."  His  further  statement  that  German  exports 
exceeded  imports  for  the  last  year  has  also  been  made  by  other 
TATiters.  But  according  to  later  information  it  is  based  on  incor- 
rect or  false  figures  from  Germany,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
^\Tites  Walter  Littlefield,  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  imports 
for  the  year  were  slightly  greater  than  the  exports.  Mr.  Little- 
field  does,  however,  call  attention  to  certain  facts  showing  how 
little  Germany  suffered  in  the  war  in  the  material  sense: 

"Germany  was  not  invaded;  there  was  no  destruction  of  the 
sources  of  production — ^factories,  mines,  or  farms — no  destruc- 
tion or  robberj^  of  machinery  or  farm  implements;  the  need  of 
labor  was  adequately  met  by  intensified  production,  by  drawing 
upon  the  unemployed,  by  the  work  of  the  war-prisoners,  and  by 
deported  civilians  from  Belgium  and  France;  the  contraction  of 
agriculture  was  offset  by  the  farms  of  occupied  France  and 
Courland;  the  wear  of  railway  rolling-stock  was  replaced  from 
the  factories  of  Belgium  and  France  and  by  Belgian  and  French 
locomotives  and  cars;  and,  finally,  verj'  little  gold  went  abroad, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  what  it  might  have  purchased  could 
not  bo  easily  delivered  except  from  Holland  and  Scandinavia." 

And  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  likewise  trying  to  find  certain 
facts  upon  which  to  build,  calls  attention  to  "the  enormous 
sa\dng  enforced  upon  Germany  by  the  reduction  of  her  army 
and  the  virtual  disappearance  of  her  na\'y'": 

"In  1913  the  German  military  and  naval  budget  was  almost 
exactly  S500,000,000.  The  army  then  numbered  800,000  men. 
The  naval  strength  was  nearly  75,000  men.  The  army  now 
numbers  100,000  men.  In  other  words,  on  the  armament  budget 
alone  Germany  ought  to  save  perhaps  as  much  as  $400,000,000 
a  year,  which  is  almost  the  annual  instalment  for  the  first  two 
years.  But  beyond  that  there  is  the  important  consideration 
that  German  disarmament  means  the  release  of  750,000  men  from 
the  barracks  and  the  war-fleet  for  productive  purposes.  In 
1913  Helfferich  estimated  the  annual  income  of  the  German 
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people  at  SlO.OOO.OflO.OOO.  For  a  nation  of  2r).0()(),(K)0  workers, 
speaking  in  ronsjh  api)ro.\iination,  this  means  an  iiuHxidual 
prodnetivity  of  S4(X)  a  year.  With  7r)0,(XX)  men  Inrned  from 
military  idleness  to  productive  labor,  this  should  mean  an  addi- 
tional national  income  of  S;>0(),nO(l(KX).  Add  this  to  the  actual 
saving  of  military  expenditure  and  «»■  have  nuich  mort>  than  the 
first  two  annual  instalments  demaiuled.  and  almost  exactly  the 
annual  instalments  of  ;i,(KX),(XK).(XK)  marks  stipulated  for  the 
years  1923  to  1925.' 

The  Bache  Renew  (New  York\  condensing  a  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  Guai'anty  Trust  Company,  quotes  a  British  govern- 
ment official,  familiar  with  German  conditions,  as  saying: 
"Germany  is  still  a  perfect  industrial  machine,  running  at  low 
speed,  it  is  true,  but  undanuiged  as  yet  in  its  vital  parts  and 
would  respond  readily  to  any  stimulus."  Attention  is  called  to 
the  aoti\-ity  of  German  salesmen  all  over  the  world,  to  the  large 
volume  of  German-made  goods  now  being  sold  at  low  cost  in 
Holland  and  Great  Britain  and  to  the  efficient  and  thorough 
organization  of  German  exporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  correspondence  from  Germany  to  the 
New  York  Herald,  Mr.  Raymond  Swing  calls  attention  to  the 
very  low  level  of  life  among  German  workers.  They  have  noth- 
ing better  to  look  forward  to.  altho  they  are  industrious,  and  "it 
might  even  be  that  the  reparations  sum  decided  on  in  Paris  can 
be  paid  to  the  Entente  out  of  the  difference  represented  in  cash 
between  the  prewar  standard  of  life  and  the  present  one  of 
German  workers."  "The  vast  majority  of  German  workers 
not  only  can  not  buy  as  much  food  as  in  peace  times,  they  can 
buy  hardly  any  clothing,"  and  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man children  have  no  shoes;  millions  sleep  on  beds  without 
sheets." 

In  financial  circles  in  this  country  there  is  naturally  great 
interest  in  the  reparations  problem.  The  question,  says  the 
Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of  New^  York  in  its  March 
bulletin,  is  not  how  much  Germany  ought  to  pay  or  be  made 
to  pay,  "but  how  much  is  it  wise  to  compel  Germany  to  pay?" 

"That  is,  how  much  is  it  wise,  considered  purely  from  the 
\'iew-point  of  the  Allies'  own  best  interests,  to  demand?  Is  there 
danger  of  making  the  amount  so  large  that  Germany  will  be 


sliall  be  continually  threatening,  or  shall  actually  come  to  pass? 
Is  tiiere  danger  in  fixing  an  iiuh^mnity  that  shall  encourage, 
indeed  compel,  Germany  to  flood  th(>  Allies'  markets  with  her 
goods,  or  what  may  come  to  the  same  thing,  to  flood  other 
markets  with  her  goods,  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Allies 
will  be  injured  or  crippled  by  the  compc'tilion?" 


HE'LL   PAY    UP   WHEN    HE    FACES   THE    CASH-REGISTER. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

ruined  as  a  customer  for  the  goods  that  the  Allies  have  to  sell? 
Is  there  danger  of  making  it  so  large  that  it  will  take  the  hope 
out  of  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  so  that  the  amount  will  never 
be  produced,  and  therefore  can  never  be  collected?  Is  there 
danger  of  making  the  burden  so  heavy  that  Germany  will  never 
be  politically  stable  under  it,  and  that  anarchy  or  Bolshevism 


GETTING    WHERE    HE'S    (iOING. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 

In  view  of  all  these  complications,  the  doubt  arises  in  the 
editorial  mind  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "whether  the  right 
solution  ever  will  tome  until  the  United  States  sees  fit  to  use 
its  good  offices  toward  a  settlement  in  which  it  is  vitally  con- 
cerned;  a  settlement  in  which  we  could  use  pressure  for  moder- 
ation on  our  former  allies  while  making  it  clear  that  Germany 
should  pay  what  in  justice  and  reason  she  ought  to  pay."  Thus, 
"without  entanglement  of  any  kind,  the  United  [States  can  help 
bring  about  peace  in  Europe."  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  writing 
in  The  Post,  argues  for  the  presence  of  representatives  from  the 
United  States  in  the  European  indemnity  conferences.  And,  he 
goes  on  to  say, 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  wise  settlement  of  the  indemnity  would 
be  facilitated  if  the  United  States  were  wUling  to  consider  in  such 
conferences  proposals  in  regard  to  the  cancelation  or  indefinite 
suspension  of  the  war-debts  of  l^rance  and  Italy  to  us.  And 
it  is  well  that  w^e  also  should  not  forget  the  plain  facts  as  to  those 
debts. 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not  there  is  no  reasonable  probability 
that  those  debts  will  be  substantially  reduced  within  the  life  of 
the  present  generation  of  taxpayers.  Nor  may  we  forget  that  a 
settlement  of  the  indemnity  which  may  lead  to  a  stabilized 
Europe  to  trade  vith  is  enormously  more  important  to  us  than  the 
slim  chance  of  early  repayment  of  those  debts. 

"And  those  debts  are  not  like  other  debts.  The  general  public 
sentiment  of  the  United  States  is  not,  I  think,  ready  to  admit  to 
the  Allies  that  France  was  fighting  our  fight  for  us,  and  that 
therefore  those  debts  should  be  forgiven;  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  American  people  have  not  forgotten  that  our  dead  lie 
scattered  among  the  French  dead  and  that  we  would  be  the  last 
to  press  for  payment  from  an  ancient  friend  and  the  most  gallant 
of  allies,  in  her  time  of  trouble." 

If  the  United  States  keeps  out,  the  political  leaders  of  the  Allies 
are  likely  to  take  action  which  will  make  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
"chronic  and  incurable."  "If  that  evil  day  come,"  says  Mr. 
Cotton,  "and  if  the  United  States  has  made  no  effort  to  avert  it, 
then  in  the  tragedy  that  follows  there  will  be  at  least  one  note  of 
irony — that  our  merchant  fleet  rusts  at  our  docks  and  our  cotton 
and  copper  and  wheat  flow  no  longer  to  Europe." 
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^HE  LAST  CRUSADE,"  as  a  British  author  char- 
acterizes that  part  of  the  ^-orld-war  -which  centered 
around  the  Turkish  Empire,  has  made  real  one  of  the 
most  ancient  dreams  of  Christian  Europe.  The  Turk  has  finally 
been  driven  out  of  the  holy  places  of  the  East.  His  power  is 
broken,  also,  in  that  "cradle  of  ciA-iHzation"  which  many 
anthropologists  place  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers, 
in  Christian  Armenia,  where  he  massacred  and  opprest,  in 
Bagdad  of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  even  in  ISIekka. 
shrine  of  the  ^Mohammedan  world.  The  present  Turkish  nation 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  ^Minor,  with  a  few  square 
miles  of  European  territory  around  Constantinople.  Even  the 
control  of  the  Straits  is  taken  awa^-,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
neutral  commission  representing  the  League  of  Nations.  Inside 
its  present  ethnographic  boundary,  the  realm  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  no  longer  literally  worthy  of  the  name  "Turkish  Empire," 
is  suffering  from  such  modem  disturbances  as  Feminism,  Bol- 
she\"ism,  and  a  particularly  \"iolent  form  of  new  democracy. 

This  last  great  dismemberment  of  an  empire  once  comparable 
in  wealth,  in  luxury,  and  in  power  to  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
early  Christian  era,  means  the  loss  to  Turkey  of  nearlj-  three- 
fourths  of  its  territory  and  more  than  half  its  population.  Before 
the  war,  according  to  figures  presented  in  the  1920  edition  of  ""  The 
Statesman's  Year-Book,"  the  population  was  20,973,000,  dis- 
tributed over  an  empire  of  61.3,724  square  miles.  The  area  of 
the  new  Turkey,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  174.900 
square  mUes,  and  the  population  about  8,000,000.  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Greece  profit  by  this  "economic  partition." 
as  the  New  York  Times  calls  it.  America  refused  the  job  of 
reorganizing  the  Near  East,  remarks  The  Times,  speaking  for 
several  champions  of  self-determination  who  see  little  good  in 
the  "partition  of  the  spoils  of  war"  among  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  "But  citizens  of  a  nation  which  had  the 
opportunity  to  reorganize  the  country  pretty  much  as  it  pleased 
can  hardly  avert  the  moral  eye  if  others  take  up  the  work  after 
our  refusal.  We  might  have  done  it  better,  but  we  would  not 
do  it  at  all.  British,  French,  and  Italian  diplomats  are  going 
about  it  in  the  only  way  they  know."  An  answer  to  these  and 
harsher  criticisms  is  suppUed  by  Sirdar  Ikbal  Ali  Shah,  in  The 
Contemporary  Review  (London).  To  turn  these  countries  over 
on  a  basis  of  strict  self-determination,  he  objects,  "would  not 
only  give  rise  to  local  anarchy,  but  would  constitute  a  direct 
challenge  to  a  Bolshe^'ik  overflow  from  Persia.  ...  To  one  who 
knows  the  East  the  chaos  and  disaster  that  would  spread  from 
British  withdrawal  would  be  all  too  plain."  The  passing  of  the 
Turk  has  not,  in  the  view  of  most  English.  French,  and  Italian 
authorities,  made  the  dismembered  portions  of  Turkey  safe  for 
democracy. 

"'Turkej*'  is,  in  a  way,  a  misnomer,"  says  a  contemporary 
historian,  discussing  the  former  empire  in  one  of  the  series  of 
handbooks  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office: 

"The  old  Turkey  was  not  a  country  inhabited  mainly  by 
Turks,  as  Italy  is  inhabited  by  Italians,  England  by  EngUshmen. 
Spain  by  Spaniards,  etc.  As  'Austria'  used  to  connote  a 
congeries  of  non-Austrian  races  held  together  by  a  dynastic 
system,  so  Turkey,  or  the  Ottoman  Empire,  stood  for  a  number 
of  non-Turkish  races  held  together  by  the  militarist  and  theo- 
cratic dynastic  system  of  the  Ottoman  Sultanate.  The  Turkish 
language  has  no  word  for  'Turkey.'  which  would  properly  be 
Turkestan,  as  Arabistan  stands  for  Arabia.  The  Young  Turks 
have  endeavored  to  popularize  the  Levantine  form.  i.e..  'Turkia.' 

"The  Turks,  or  Turanians,  coming  originally  from  Mongolia, 
spread  westward  through  Turkestan  and  North  Persia,  until, 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  Seljuk  Turks  entered  Asia  ]Minor, 
already  largely  ^Mohammedan,  as  an  organized  military  force 
such  as  had  been  unknown  for  centuries  in  those  regions,  and 
rapidly  absorbed  and  molded  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  CiU- 


cians,  and  other  indigenous  elements  into  a  Turki  and  Islamic 
state.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mongol 
invasion,  under  Genghis  Khan,  destroyed  the  vitality  of  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  who,  later  on  in  the  same  century,  welcomed  the 
assistance  of  the  new  Turanian  arrivals,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
of  some  400  tents." 

Conquest  foUowed  conquest.  Constantinople  fell  to  Moham 
med  II.  in  1453.  Hungary-  was  conquered  in  1526,  Vienna  wa* 
besieged  in  1529,  and  a  Turkish  admiral  laid  siege  to  ^lalta  in 
15G5.  Failure  in  these  two  latter  enterprises  indicated  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Turkish  progress  westward.  In  Asia  Sultan 
Murad  III.  conquered  a  part  of  Persia  in  1586,  and  in  163S 
]Murad  IV.  effected  the  conquest  of  Bagdad  and  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia. "The  kernel  of  the  military  system  which  enabled 
Turkey-  to  effect  the  rapid  conquest,"  says  the  writer,  was — 

"the  Corps  of  Janissaries,  composed  of  forcibly  Ismalized 
Christians,  and  raised  by  'the  human  tribute'  levied  by  press- 
gangs  every  five  years  from  the  newly  acquired  Christian 
territories.  They  gradually  acquired  the  position  of  a  pri^-ileged 
and  all-powerful  miUtary  caste,  who  were  constantly  clamoring 
for  more  pay  and  favors,  or  to  be  led  on  fresh  expeditions  likelj 
to  satisfy  their  cra\dngs  for  booty.  While  they  thus  extended 
the  limits  of  Turkey's  dominions,  their  intrigues  and  revolts  at 
Constantinpole.  where  they  constituted  a  pretorian  guard 
weakened  the  Empire  at  its  heart's  center.  They  were  mixed 
up  in  the  seraglio  intrigues  and  factions,  which  brought  about 
frequent  changes  of  Sultan  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries." 

The  huge  empire  crumbled  under  attacks  from  without  ano 
luxurv-  and  corruption  within.  In  modem  times  it  becamt 
little  more  than  a  pa^^Ti  in  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  specificaU> 
in  the  struggle  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
economic  resources  of  the  East.  The  underlj^ing  ideas  which 
drove  the  Young  Turks  to  side  with  Germany  against  England 
Russia,  and  France  are  set  forth  in  a  circular  sent  out  by  them 
on  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  war  between  Turkey  and 
the  Triple  Entente.  It  referred  to  Russia's  exprest  resolve  to 
destroy  Turkey,  and  pointed  out  the  "grabbing  policy"  of 
England  and  France  in  India,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
^Morocco.  The  old  religious  fervor  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
appears  in  the  conclusion  of  this  manifesto:  "Our  religion? 
principles  urge  us  to  free  the  JMohammedan  world  from  the 
power  of  the  unbelievers  and  to  give  independence  to  the  fol 
lowers  of  Mohammed." 

Donald  Maxwell,  in  "The  Last  Crusade"  (John  Lane),  recalls 
the  old  saying,  "Wherever  the  Turk  rides  nothing  will  grow." 
The  writer  sums  up,  in  this  way,  a  very  general  criticism  of 
Turkish  rule: 

"You  may  travel  up  and  down  the  coimtry  and  look  in  vain 

for  one  good  thing  that  the  Turk  has  done,  one  trace  of  art, 
one  piece  of  architecture,  one  contribution  in  any  way  to  science 
or  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  Turk  cuts  down,  but  never  plants^ 
The  great  irrigation  works  which  made  Mesopotamia  the 
granary  of  the  ancient  world  were  not  allowed  to  decay  until 
the  Turk  came.  The  blight  of  Turkish  rule  descended 
Uke  a  destrojang  plague.  If  a  man  by  private  enterprise 
did  something  to  irrigate  his  land  and  improve  his  crops, 
the  Turk  came  down  on  him  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  as  a  col- 
lector of  taxes,  so  that  the  last  state  of  that  man  was  worse 
than  the  first  and  nobody  dared  to  follow  his  example." 

A  Nationalist,  anti-Allied  revolt,  centering  at  Angora,  Ana- 
tolia, under  the  leadership  of  Mustafa  Kemal,  foUowed  the 
Turkish  Government's  signature  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Shortly 
afterward  the  Arabs  rose  against  the  British  and  the  French,  the 
Greeks  attacked  the  Turk  Nationalists,  and  the  Nationalists 
attacked  the  British.  These  various  difficulties,  most  of  which 
have  either  been  settled  or  bid  fair  to  be  settled  by  compromises, 
are  overshadowed,  in  the  opinion  of  most  observers,  by  the 
menace  of  the  Russian  Bolshe\'iki,  who  control  Armenia  and 
are  in  alliance  with  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 
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MR.  HARDING'S   ATTITUDE  TOWARD 

EUROPE 

THE  CHIEF  FLAW  found  by  his  critics  in  President 
Harding's  statement  of  his  attitude  toward  Europe  is 
that  the  public  demand  for  a  clear  avowal  on  the  League 
issue  has  not  been  satisfied.  "Glittering  generalities"  is  one 
of  the  favorite  Democratic  newspaper  characterizations  of  the 
foreign-relations  paragraphs  of  the  inaugural.  "The  President's 
program,"  says  the  Independent  Springfield  Republican,  is  "too 
vaguely  outlined  to  discuss  profitably."  "The  mists  that  all 
along  enveloped  his  in- 
tent have  not  been  dis- 
pelled," remarks  the 
Newark  News  (Ind.). 
Papers  which  supported 
Mr.  Harding  in  his  cam- 
paign for  election  do 
not  find  this,  however, 
a  cause  for  criticism. 
They  congratulate  him 
on  "steering  a  middle 
course,"  on  his  ability 
to  keep  himself  ' '  free  to 
espouse  any  form  of  in- 
ternational agreement 
to  prevent  war,  which, 
in  his  judgment,  may 
appear  practicable  and 
hopeful."  The  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
finds  little  favorable  to 
the  League  in  the 
speech,  and  yet  it  feels 
that  the  President,  Avho 
twice  voted  for  treaty 
ratification  with  reser- 
vations, ' '  closes  no  door 
to  future  entrj-  into  the 
League."  One  writer 
hits  off  his  feelings  for 
the  Old  World  by  liken- 
ing him  to  a  young  avo- 
man  who  would  not  un- 
dertake to  marry  a  man  to  reform  him,  but  would  be  glad  as  a 
m.ere  "sister"  to  influence  him  for  good  by  the  force  of  example. 
For  he  says  that  America  is  not  to  live  for  herself  alone,  "be- 
lieving in  our  higher  standards  reared  through  constitutional 
liberty  and  maintained  opportunity,  we  in\-ite  the  world  to  the 
same  heights."  "When  the  governments  of  earth,"  he  says, 
"shall  have  established  a  freedom  like  our  own  and  shall  have 
sanctioned  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we  have  practised  it,  I  believe 
the  last  sorrow  and  the  final  sacrifice  of  international  warfare  will 
have  been  Avritten."  In  the  meantime,  says  the  President,  we 
are  ready  ' '  to  associate  ourselves ' '  with  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  conference  to  find  "a  way  to  approximate  disarmament,"  and 
"to  suggest  plans  for  arbitration  and  the  establishment  of  a 
world  court."  As  a  nation  "we  want  to  do  our  part  in  making 
offensive  warfare  so  hateful  that  governments  and  peoples  who 
resort  to  it  must  prove  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  or  stand 
as  outlaws  before  the  bar  of  civilization."  Thus,  "we  recognize 
the  new  order  in  the  world,  with  the  closer  contacts  which  prog- 
ress has  wrought." 

But,  President  Harding  insists,  we  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
our  wise  "policj^  of  non-involvement  in  old-world  affairs";  "we 
do  not  mean  to  be  entangled,"  "we  seek  no  part  in  directing  the 
destinies  of  the  Old  World."  America  "can  be  a  party  to  no 
permanent   military   alliance.     It   can   enter  into   no   political 
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commitments  nor  assume  any  economic  obligations  or  subject 
our  decisions  to  any  other  than  our  own  authority."  "Every 
commitment  must  be  made  in  the  exercise  of  our  national 
sovereignty."  A  world  "supergovernment,"  in  the  belief  of 
the  President,  "is  contrary  to  everything  we  cherish  and  can 
have  no  sanction  by  our  Republic."  This  policy,  the  President 
is  firmly  convinced,  is  what  the  American  people  voted  for  in 
the  "referendum"  of  last  November. 

"This  is  the  end  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  was  the  emphatic 
comment  of  Senator  Hiram  .Johnson  after  reading  the  message. 
The  Albany  Journal  (Rep.)  agrees  that  the  President's  words 

mean  that  "this  nation 
can  not  enter  the 
League  of  Nations." 
This  policy,  declares 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
(Rep.),  is  indicated 
"with  a  plainness  be- 
yond misconstruction 
by  the  densest  Euro- 
pean or  hyphenated 
American  understand- 
ing." If  Mr.  Harding's 
declaration  "is  not 
a  definite,  and  a  firm, 
and  a  killing  policy 
against  the  League  of 
Nations,"  asks  the  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.), 
"what  in  the  name  of 
plain  English  is  it?" 
With  this  utterance, 
continues  this  anti- 
League  paper  which 
supported  Mr.  Har- 
ding, ' '  the  last  glimmer- 
ing ember  of  hope  of 
those  who  have  j^earned 
somehow  to  juggle  this 
country  into  the  League 
of  Nations  dies,"  and 
furthermore,  "so  ends 
the  League  so  far  as 
concerns  America,  wdth 
the  Covenant  and  aU  their  dreams  and  visions." 

Here  a  number  of  pro-League  papers  like  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  Louisville  Times  (Ind.),  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.),  and  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.)  quite  agree.  They  believe 
that  Senator  Johnson's  interpretation  of  the  speech  is  the 
only  one  possible.  As  one  friend  of  the  League  writes  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  World: 

"The  hope  often  exprest  of  late  by  both  Democratic  and 
Repubhcan  supporters  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  Secretary 
of  State  Hughes  would  find  a  way  to  smooth  over  the  Senatorial 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  humane  principle,  and  put  an 
effective  stop  to  the  tremendous  expenses  incident  to  national 
rivalry  in  armament  tlu-oughout  the  world  for  the  destruction 
of  the  human  race  and  worldly  treasures,  can  not  be  seriously 
entertained  in  the  face  of  President  Harding's  declaration  that 
the  Republican  party  will  decline  to  accept  the  only  instrument 
devised  by  man  which  affords  the  solution  so  earnestly  desired." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the 
President's  words  are  very  strong.  Indeed,  "taken  literally, 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  President  would  almost  prohibit  our 
entering  into  ordinary  treaty  relationships  with  other  nations." 
The  Democratic  Providence  News  believes  that  Mr.  Harding 
settles  the  League  question  once  for  all.  But  it  thinks  that  good 
will  follow — 

"Now:  tnat  this  country  is  definitelj^  out  of  the  League,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  other  nations  will  re^^se  the  famous  Covenant, 
strip  it  of  its  military  guaranties,  and  of  the  authority  to  the 
Council  to  be  a  supersrovernnient.  Then  we  may  well  look  for 
the  entire  structure  to  fall  and  a  new  org:aui/,atiou  in  its  place 
which  the  United  States  will  have  a  voice  in  nuilcing,  having  for 
its  purpose  only  the  settlement  of  questions  that  might  lead  to 
war.  This  association  of  nations,  or  whatever  it  be  called,  wo 
could  honorably  join  without  losing  any  sovereignty  and  without 
meddling  in  affairs  that  ought  not  to  concern  us.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  sure  to  have  the  indorsement  of  the  country — 
excepting  those  idealists  who  want  to  make  the  world  one 
melting-pot." 

But  certain  friends  of  the  League  prefer  to  emphasize  the 
President's  assertions  of  his  willingness  "to  associate  ourselves" 
with  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  these  assertions  which,  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post's  opinion,  "lead  the  way  open  for 
Mr.  Hughes  to  initiate  a  policy  which  shall  bring  us  back  into 
world  cooperation."  INIr.  Harding's  inaugural  address,  observes 
the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  "did  not  contain  a  line  which  would 
debar  the  United  States  from  entering  the  existing  League.  It 
gives  Secretary  Hughes  full  bacldng  for  negotiation  with  the 
League  committee  on  amendments  to  the  Covenant."  Certain 
limitations  are,  indeed,  made,  but  "  the  League  Assembly  in  its 
Geneva  meeting  put  much  the  same  interpretation  upon  the 
Covenant" — 

"The  Assembly  defined  the  League  of  Nations  to  be  and  to 
stand  for  the  very  things  ]Mr.  Harding  advocates.  It  is  an  or- 
ganization for  conference,  for  counsel,  for  mediation,  conciliation, 
and  arbitration.  It  seeks  to  clarify  and  codif j'  international  law 
and  to  establish  a  world  court.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  a  super- 
government  or  to  supersede  nationalism. 

"!Mr.  Harding  said  nothing  about  the  'Paris  League'  or  the 
'Wilson  League.'  Neither  did  he  speak  of  any  new  association. 
He  dropt  all  nouns  in  favor  of  the  verb  'to  associate.'  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  significance  of  this.  It  means  he  has 
accepted  the  position  taken  last  fall  by  the  new  Secretary  of 
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EVEN   THE  MOST  CAREFUL  TENANTS  ARE    BOUND 
TO  LEAVE   SOMETHING  BEHIND  ON   MOVING   DAY. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

State,  Mr.  Hughes,  when  with  other  eminent  Republicans  he 
signed  a  memorial  asserting  that  the  United  States  should  deal 
with  the  League  of  Nations  now  in  existence,  rather  than 
give  up  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  and  begin  at  the 
beginning." 


Similar  nopeful  sentiments  appear  In  a  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  editorial.  This  paper  thinks  that  the  formation 
of  the  detailed  policy  on  the  League  is  being  left  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  "uo  one  who  recalls  the  position  publicly  taken  by  Mr. 
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THE   FACES  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

Hughes  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  or  who  knows  the  large- 
ness of  his  views  and  the  stanchness  of  his  character,  can  doubt 
that  he  will  strive  mightily  to  find  a  way  for  the  United  States 
to  do  its  part  in  the  League  of  Nations." 

While  he  agrees  with  some  of  these  editors  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy  is  still  "highly  nebulous"  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  future  developments,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post's  Washington  correspondent  does  not  believe  that 
isolation  is  the  fixt  policy  of  the  President.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Stokes  does  not  look  for  the  passage  of  the  Knox  separate-peace 
resolution  in  its  original  form.  Some  peace  resolution  may  be 
adopted,  but  "the  object  would  be  not  to  go  much  further  than  to 
declare  the  end  of  the  state  of  war,  thus  leaving  President  Har- 
ding a  completely  free  hand  in  mapping  out  a  foreign  policy  in  con- 
sultation with  Hughes  and  Hoover  on  the  one  side  and  Lodge 
and  the  Senators  on  the  other,  possibly  in  connection  with  a 
sounding-out  process  among  the  European  Powers."  The 
attitude  of  the  Senate  is,  of  course,  an  important  item  in  de- 
termining our  foreign  policy,  and  this  writer  believes  that  ma- 
terial rather  than  general  considerations  are  influencing  the 
thought  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Senators — 

"They  do  not  like  the  way  the  Allies  are  paddling  their  own 
canoes  in  the  matter  of  determining  rights  in  which  this  country 
is  affected.  They  do  not  like  the  way  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  used  the  League  of  Nations  in  furtherance  of  this  policy. 
Particularly  they  do  not  Uke  the  way  Yap  has  been  disposed  of 
and  the  status  of  Mesopotamia  determined  without  reference  to 
the  United  States.  In  short,  they  are  beginning  to  realize  what 
it  means  in  a  very  practical  way  to  have  the  United  States  outside 
the  Council  of  the  Powers. 

"Not  much  more  than  that  can  be  said  with  assurance  at  this 
time.  The  whole  thing  is  in  a  fluid  state;  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is 
significant  and  hopeful.  A  prominent  Republican  with  leanings 
toward  the  League  said  to-day,  discussing  this  situation:  'There 
will  either  come  a  split  in  the  Cabinet  or  the  Administration  will 
come  around  to  our  way  of  thinking.'  However  that  may  be, 
and  whatever  discouragement  some  friends  of  an  association  of 
nations  may  have  read  out  of  Mr.  Harding's  inaugural  address, 
it  is  plain  that  isolation  is  not  yet  determined  upon  as  the  policy 
of  the  United  States." 
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SECRETARY  HOOVER'S   POSSIBILITIES 

THE  PUZZLE  OF  THE  CABINET,  predicts  Governor 
Cox's  Dayton  Neivs,  will  be  Herbert  C.  Hoover.  For 
the  commanding  position  he  now  holds  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world  he  won  by  working  with  a  free  hand,  without  the 
Interference  of  others.  But  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  "he 
faces  the  limitations  imposed  by  statute,  the  peculiarities  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  vigilant  inquisition  of  Congress — factors 


ONE  HUNGRY  YOUNGSTER  AFTER  ANOTHER. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

that  have  destroyed  many  political  careers."  In  the  mean- 
time, whether  he  succeeds  or  fails  in  his  purpose  to  make  of  his 
young  and  little-known  department  a  vital  agency  for  the  coun- 
try's welfare,  his  appointment  intrcnsely  engages  the  pubhc's 
interest.  He  has  bitter  critics  in  both  parties,  notes  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  (Prog.),  but  "he  has  a  larger  following 
among  the  very  best  citizenship  of  the  country  than  any  other 
man  who  will  sit  at  the  Cabinet  table."  Moreover,  declares 
The  New  Republic,  he  is  "easily  the  most  constructive  man  in 
American  pubUc  life."  As  evidence  of  his  popularity  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  reminds  us  that  "Hoover  was  unoificially 
chosen  as  a  candidate  for  either  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
nomination  by  thousands  of  electors  of  both  parties  in  every 
State  in  the  Union."  And  a  Literary  Digest  preelection  poll 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  press  revealed  him  as  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  first  choice  for  the  Cabinet  posi- 
tion he  now  holds.  He  was  also  the  Republican  first  and 
Democratic  second  choice  for  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior, 
and  Republican  third  choice  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  non-}>olitical  standpoint,  the  Los  Angeles 
Express  welcomes  Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  as  "the  best  of 
pledges  the  Harding  Administration  will  give  of  its  purpose  to 
de /ote  itself  to  constructive  work."  Remarking  that  the  con- 
ditions of  this  difficult  period  make  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  one  of  paramount  importance,  this  paper  from  his 
native  State  goes  on  to  say: 

"Mr.  Hoover  knows  the  current  of  domestic  trade  and  inter- 
national commerce.  He  has  sounded  the  channels  and  charted 
the  shoals.  As  Food  Administrator  of  the  United  States  he  held 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  production  and  guided  the  processes  of 
distribution.  When  to  this  qualification  is  added  that  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Hoover's  intimate  and  exact  knowledge  of  Europe's 


needs  and  powers,  wherein  and  how  her  burdened  countries  must 
be  aided  if  international  trade  is  to  be  revived,  and  wherein  they 
can  best  be  made  to  help  themselves,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Harding  has  gone  far  through  this  single  appointment  to  insure 
the  success  of  his  Administration.  Moreover,  he  could  not 
more  surely  or  more  quickly  have  won  for  that  Administration 
the  confidence  of  the  outside  world,  for  there  is  no  living  Amer- 
ican in  whom  Europe  reposes  a  larger  trust." 

But  voices  of  doubt  and  criticism  are  also  heard.  Thus  the 
Houston  Post  questions  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Hoover's  decision  to 
retain  the  direction  of  the  European  ReUef  in  addition  to  his  new 
duties  as  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
recognizes  the  possibility  that  he  may  prove  too  "masterful" 
for  his  Cabinet  job.  Perhaps  the  Louisville  Times  has  the  same 
thought  in  mind  when  it  declares  itself  "genuinely  sorry  for 
Mr.  Harding,  as  it  foresees  the  burden  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  to 
be  to  him."  And  in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  we  read: 

"Selection  of  Herbert  Hoover  for  Secretary  of  Commerce 
caused  trepidation  both  in  government  departments  and  in 
Congress.  Holding  such  views  on  international  affairs  as  he 
does,  it  is  presumed  that  Mr.  Hoover  will  view  with  alarm  the 
preparations  now  under  way  in  Congress  to  build  a  high  tariff 
wall  around  American  industries.  While  standing  for  pro- 
tection, Mr.  Hoover  undoubtedly  wiU  desire  to  adjust  the  tariff 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  trade  relations  with  other 
countries  and  particularly  facilitate  imports  from  countries 
which  are  indebted  to  the  United  States." 

Evidently  the  stimulation  of  foreign  and  domestic  trade  is 
exactly  what  Secretary  Hoover  intends  to  bring  about,  together 
with  a  complete  reorganization  of  his  Department  and  an  ex- 
tension of  its  activities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  broaden- 
ing of  the  Department's  functions,  declares  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  "is  necessary  to  work  out  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  war."  An  idea  of  the  stupendous  task  the  new 
Secretary  has  undertaken  is  given  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Hoover  will  make  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service  the  most  important  public  body  in  touch  -nath 
American  business. 

"The  first  step  in  the  reorganization  will  be  to  di\ide  the 
existing  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  into  two 
bureaus — the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of 
Domestic  Commerce.  While  the  foreign  work  will  be  carried 
on  on  a  scaxe  enlarged  as  much  as  Congressional  generosity 
in  the  matter  of  appropriations  A\'ill  permit,  Mr.  Hoover's  prin- 
cipal new  effort  will  be  in  developing  the  domestic  end  of  trade 
promotion. 

"The  new  Secretary  plans  to  organize  a  subbureau  of 
transportation,  and  it  is  understood  this  will  aid  American 
business  men  in  Avorldng  out  their  raih-oad  problems.  It  will 
cooperate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Shipping  Board  and  with  foreign  steamship  hues.  But, 
further,  this  bureau  will  assist  American  busines  men  in  over- 
taking the  British  in  development  of  commercial  navigation  of 
the  air. 

"In  line  with  these  activities,  Mr.  Hoover  would  undertake 
to  assume  many  of  the  duties  now  lodged  with  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  would  develop 
the  science  of  marketing  and  distribution  hand  in  hand  with 
transportation,  to  the  end  that  economical  results  may  be 
enjoyed  by  both  producer  and  consumer. 

"The  activities  which  previously  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  not  be  neglected,  but,  so  far  as 
possible,  will  be  enlarged.  Mr.  Hoover's  wide  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  and  conditions  is  expected  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 
His  wide  acquaintance  with  business  men  and  statesmen  through- 
out the  world,  coupled  with  his  acute  knowledge  of  conditions 
on  several  continents,  together  with  his  known  qualifications 
as  an  organizer,  are  accepted  as  qualifying  him  for  this  new  task 
of  reorganizing  his  department  on  a  scale  which  scarcely  has 
been  equaled  before  in  any  reorganization  of  government 
activities." 
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O  FURTHER  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS,"  au- 
noimces  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  will  be  made  under  the  profiteering  section 
of  the  Lever  Law,  whose  vague  phraseology  has  Imhmi  declared 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  too  indefinite  to  be  constitutional. 
The  Government's  campaign  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by 
prosecuting  alleged  hoarders  of,  and  profiteers  in,  foodstufYs 
and  other  necessities,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  abandoned.  Half 
a  million  dollars  collected  as  fines  are  to  be  returned  to  in- 
dividuals and  corporations  "improperly  prosecuted"  under  the 
law,  and  twenty-five  hundred  State  indictments  and  about  a 
thousand  Federal  are  to  be  qiiashed.  "Thus  the  decision  re- 
leases from  the  law's  clutches  a  great  many  corporations  and 
individuals  whose  ambition  while  the  war  was  being  fought  was 
to  get  rich  out  of  the  sacrifices  and  distresses  of  their  fellow 
citizens,"  regretfully  remarks  the  Rochester  Herald. 

The  Lever  Law,  which  has  been  a  storm-center  ever  since  its 
enactment  in  1917,  was  declared  imconstitutional,  says  Chief 
Justice  White,  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  because  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  food-control  and  profiteering  section  under 
review.  As  the  Chief  Justice  remarked,  its  scope  in  some  re- 
spects was  "as  broad  as  the  human  imagination,"  hence  quite 
vague,  altho,  as  many  editors  point  out,  it  served  fairly  well  as  a 
war-measure.     Continues  ISIr.  Justice  White: 

"Observe  that  the  sections  forbid  no  specific  or  definite  act. 
To  attempt  to  enforce  these  sections  would  be  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  an  effort  to  carry  out  a  statute  which,  in  terms,  merely 
penalized  or  punished  all  acts  detrimental  to  public  interests 
when  injurious  or  unreasonable  in  the  estimation  of  a  court  and 
a  jury. 

"These  sections  do  not  constitute  a  fixing  by  Congress  of  an 
ascertainable  standard  of  guilt  and  are  not  adequate  to  inform 
persons  accused  of  violations  thereof  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation  against  them." 

Section  4,  just  referred  to,  reads  that — 

"It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  wilfully  to  destroy 
any  necessaries  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  or  re- 
stricting the  supply  thereof;  knowinglj'  to  commit  waste,  or 
wilfully  to  prevent  preventable  deterioration  of  any  necessaries 
in  or  in  connection  with  their  production,  manufacture,  or  their 
distribution;  to  hoard,  as  defined  in  section  6  of  this  act,  any 
necessaries;  to  monopolize,  attempt  to  monopolize,  either 
locally  or  generalh^,  any  necessities;  to  engage  in  any  discrimina- 
torj',  any  unfair  or  any  deceptive  or  wasteful  practise,  or  device, 
or  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  rate  of  charge  in  handling 
or  dealing  in  or  with  anj^  necessaries;  to  conspire,  combine, 
agree,  or  arrange  with  any  other  person;  (a)  to  limit  the  facilities 
for  transporting,  producing,  harvesting,  manufacturing,  supply- 
ing storing,  or  dealing  in  any  necessaries;  (b)  to  restrict  the 
supply  of  any  necessaries;  (c)  to  restrict  distribution  of  any 
necessaries;  (d)  to  prevent,  limit,  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  any  necessaries  in  order  to  enhance  the  price 
thereof;  (e)  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any  necessaries,  or  to 
bid  or  abet  the  doing  of  any  act  made  unlawful  ^y  this  section." 

"The  decision  is  something  of  a  bombshell,  but  a  very  much 
belated  one,"  remarks  the  Boston  Post,  which  wonders  why  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  hurl  this  shell  in  1917.  The  Providence 
Bulletin  can  not  see  why,  when  "there  are  262  lawyers  in  Con- 
gress, they  all  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  elementary  principle 
that  a  crime  must  be  clearly  defined  by  statute  and  that  the 
penalty  must  be  clear  to  the  transgressor."  "If  a  person  should 
steal  a  pound  of  sugar,  he  or  she  would  upon  conviction  be  sent 
to  jail,  but  the  sugar  profiteer,  stealing  brazenly  the  money  of  the 
people,  commits  no  crime  in  selling  his  goods  at  any  price  he  can 
get,"  The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  explain. 

"The  Lever  Law  was  passed  at  a  time  when  demand  far  outran 
supply,  and  consumers  had  no  defense  except  the  Government," 
we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York  Globe,  which  thinks  that,  "while 
the  law  may  have  been  a  poor  one,  it  acted  as  a  good  deterrent 
to  profiteering,"     The  Brooklyn  Eagle  looks  upon  the  decision 


as  "a  grave  criticism  on  the  two  years'  campaign  of  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  against  thousands  of  business  concerns,"  and  the 
Utica  Press  sarcastically  renuirks  that  "the  Ciovernm(>nt  simply 
marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again."  "It  virtually  throws  the 
whole  law  into  the  discard,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World, 
which  continues: 

"The  Supreme  Court  decision  undoes  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  extending  over  a  year  or  more  against 
speculators  and  cornerers  and  profiteers  in  food  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  great  cost  of  the  poor  already  suffering 
from  the  uiuivoidable  scarcities  of  war-conditions.     It  nullifies 
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THE  GREASED  PIG. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

hundreds  of  cases  in  process  of  prosecution  or  which  have  long 
since  ended  in  convictions  and  prison  sentences. 

"These  are  consequences  which  are  not  fortunate  except 
for  the  convicted  profiteers." 

Many  other  editors,  however,  think  we  can  worry  along  with- 
out the  Lever  Law.  "The  small  number  of  prosecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  small  number  of 
convictions  obtained  indicate  that  the  invalidated  sections  are 
either  grossly  inadequate  or  practically  unnecessary,"  says  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and  the  Schenectady  Union-Star 
believes  that  "if  we  will  let  supply  and  demand  have  free  play, 
trade  conditions  will  right  themselves."  "The  public  has  learned 
a  better  way  than  the  Lever  Law  to  deal  with  profiteers,"  notes 
the  New,  York  Evening  World;  "no  Court  can  quash  the  public's 
indictment  nor  interfere  with  the  punishment  the  public  can 
inflict."  But  losses  also  were  caused  by  enforcement  of  the  Lever 
Law,  according  to  the  Baltimore  News,  through  "the  business 
uncertainty  which  it  produced." 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  law  was  used  to  kill  the  coal 
strike  and  met  defeat  only  when  it  came  to  deal  with  profiteers," 
declares  The  Nation  (New  York),  and  we  find  in  the  New  York 
Commercial  that — 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  stupidity  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  enforced  and  many  legitimate  forms  of 
business  have  had  to  suffer  unnecessary  losses  because  of  hair- 
splitting interpretations  of  those  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  While  pending  actions  are  nullified  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  recover  fines  previously  imposed,  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  make  reparation  to  those  who  have  served  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, nor  will  it  be  possible  to  make  up  the  losses  that 
have  been  incurred  through  too  narrow  an  interpretation  of 
the  law." 
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GERMAN   ARMS   IN   ARGENTINA 

GERMAN  INFLUENCE  IN  ARGENTINA,  corre- 
spondents tell  us,  is  worth  watching.  Since  the  South- 
American  republic's  representative  at  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  at  Geneva  proposed  last  December  to  the 
forty-odd  nations  there  assembled  that  Germany  be  admitted 
to  the  League  at  once,  and  later  withdrew  in  high  dudgeon, 
Argentina's  sympathy  has  not  often  been  a  subject  of  comment. 
German  exportation  of  war-materials  to  Argentina,  however, 
recently  engaged  the  attention  of  Allied  nations  who  do  not 
want  Germany  to  make  a  war-munitions  dump  of  any  neutral 
country,  with  the  result  that  a  note  was  dispatched  to  neutral 
countries  asking  them  to  take  measures  to  prevent  Hie  importa- 
tion of  German  war-materials,  including  rifles,  submarines,  and 
airships.  Since  the  importation  or  exportation  of  war-materials 
by  Germany  is  a  direct  \aolation  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  every  means  to  prevent  a  \aolation  in  this 
respect  by  Germany  would  be  taken  by  all  neutral  countries. 
Argentina,  however,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, "takes  the  ground  that 
that  Government  is  not  con- 
cerned in  the  stipulations  of  a 
treaty  between  other  nations." 
Yet,  sa3"s  the  Italian  Minister 
to  Argentina: 


ran  amuck  against  aU  commerce  on  the  high  seas.  Her  crimes 
were  world-wdde  in  scope.  Now  she  is  trying  to  escape  the 
penalties  imposed  on  her  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  she  has 
signed.  Neutrals  are  at  least  morally  concerned  -ndth  its  en- 
forcement, for  Germany's  role  on  the  sea  was  that  of  a  pirate. 

"If  respect  for  international  rights  and  decencies  is  to  be 
fortified  Germany  must  be  punished.  It  is  short-sighted  policy 
for  any  neutral  nation  to  condone  the  German  habit  of  treaty- 
breaking,  which  is  still  as  chronic  as  it  was  during  the  war." 


PERIL   OF   THE   "BAR'L"   IN   POLITICS 


A' 


"SHOCKING  POLITICAL  SCANDAL"  is  the  Demo- 
cratic New  York  World's  designation  of  the  "  ten-million- 
dollar  fund  used  to  nominate  and  elect  a  President  of 
the  L'nited  States  last  year."  "Not  a  penny  of  this  fund  may 
have  been  corruptly  expended,  yet  the  very  existence  of  such 
colossal  slush  funds  is  a  national  menace,"  adds  The  World.  The 
stupendous  and  unprecedented  amount  spent  by  General 
Wood's    managers  in    the   preconvention   campaign  leads  this 

New   York   paper    to   believe 
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"It  is  evident  that  if  the 
neutral  governments  do  not 
consent  to  intervene  effective- 
ly to  prevent  it.  this  traffic  in 
war-material  will  permit  Ger- 
man poUtical  groups  to  construct,  outside  German  territory  and 
free  from  all  control,  deposits  of  arms  which  on  occasion  they 
would  be  able  to  utihze." 

Besides  having  sufficient  war-suppUes  for  use  "on  occasion," 
it  is  also  suggested  that  these  supplies  might  be  diverted  to 
Russia,  with  the  ine\'itable  result  of  prolonging  the  upheaval 
in  that  country,  and  further  menacing  the  peace  of  Europe  in 
general  and  Poland  in  particular.  At  any  rate,  Argentina  has 
shown  herself  to  be  "sympathetic,  if  not  friendly,"  toward  Ger- 
many, points  out  the  New  York  Times,  which  maintains  that 
"the  nations  of  the  League  must  stand  on  this  principle  (for- 
bidding importation  or  exportation  of  arms  by  Germany)  and 
protest  \dolations  of  it  in  any  part  of  the  world."  Continues 
The  Times: 

"If  Argentina  is  still  officially  a  member  of  the  League — her 
peculiar  conduct  at  Geneva  did  not  disqualify  her  in  her  own 
estimation — she  is  in  honor  bound  to  condemn  exportations  of 
war-material  from  Germany  as  prohibited  by  Article  170  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  If  it  is  the  view  of  President  Irigoyen  fof  Argen- 
tina) that  Article  170  is  'a  thing  done  among  others'  and  does 
not  concern  Argentina,  he  should  pause  to  consider  that  the 
'others'  now  include  all  but  a  very  few  nations  in  the  world, 
and  that  to  flout  them  is  no  light  matter  if  Argentina  desires  to 
remain  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of  the  family  of 
nations." 

And  we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune  this  further  criticism 
and  explanation  of  Argentina's  course,  past  and  present: 

"The  Argentine  Administration  has  never  been  pro-Entente. 
It  repUed  curtly  to  the  Allied  request,  explaining  that  it  was 
not  properly  concerned  in  the  execution  of  treaty  agreements 
among  other  Powers.  Argentina  may  be  within  technical 
international  usage  in  declining  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
Article  170  of  the  Versailles  compact.  But  from  the  broader 
point  of  view  her  indifference  to  Germany's  disregard  of  treaty 
obligations  betrays  too  poor  a  memory  of  Germany's  brutal 
defiance  of  national  and  international  rights. 

"The  recollection  of  the  'spurlos  versenkV  cablegram  is  still 
fresh  in  other  capitals,  if  not  in  Buenos  Aires.  Germany  was 
ready  to  sink  Argentine  merchantmen  without  warning,  after 
ha\-ing  made  a  promise  to  observe  the  laws  of  sea  warfare.     She 
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that  this  fund  of  $1,773,303 
was  spent  "in  a  calculated  at- 
tempt to  buy  the  Presidency 
for  General  Wood . ' '  The  Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.), 
however,  declares  that  "no 
American  believes  the  Presi- 
dency can  be  bought,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  any  such  insig- 
nificant expenditure  as,  say,  a 
dime  per  capita."  The  total 
sum  expended  "is  large,  but  so 
is  the  country,"  notes  the  independent  Washington  Star,  "and 
there  was  a  high  cost  of  campaigning,  just  as  there  was  of  living." 
Besides,  points  out  the  independent  Detroit  Free  Press,  "in  1920 
the  dollar  was  worth  only  about  fifty  cents,  so  the  amount  spent 
does  not  have  a  very  definite  meaning  to  the  country." 

The  special  Senate  Committee  created  to  investigate  campaign 
expenditures  conclude  in  their  report  that  "the  expenditure  of 
these  vast  sums  is  a  present  and  gro'R'ing  menace  to  the  na- 
tion," yet  no  definite  recommendation  for  remedial  action  is 
made,  except  that  election  committees  of  the  next  Congress 
should  "consider  the  question."  The  point  taken,  says  the 
independent  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  "is  that  mth  the  precedent 
of  rapidlj'  increasing  campaign  expenditures  the  race  of  compet- 
ing party  funds  can  not  avoid  inviting  corruption."  The 
Detroit  Free  Press,  moreover,  questions  the  figures  obtained  by 
the  Senate  Committee.  As  if  in  reply  to  the  New  York  World's 
charge  that  Republican  preconvention  expenditures  amounted 
to  "more  than  double  the  actual  campaign  fund  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,"   The  Free  Press  says: 

"The  figures,  while  undoubtedly  the  best  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee could  get,  are  quite  untrustworthy,  because  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  which  was  used  in  a  way  that  tended  to  boost 
certain  of  the  Democratic  candidates  does  not  show  at  all  in 
the  accoiinting.  It  is  reported,  for  instance,  that  no  money  was 
expended  in  behalf  of  William  G.  McAdoo.  This  means  that 
no  campaign  fund  was  created  and  used  in  his  behalf.  But  does 
anybody  think  that  the  publicity  as  a  potential  candidate  which 
he  received  before  the  San  Francisco  convention  and  the  des- 
perate work  done  in  his  behalf  at  the  convention  entailed  no 
financial  outlay?  Again  there  is  naturally  no  account  taken  of 
the  big  sums  spent  by  the  so-called  Bureau  of  Public  Information 
during  the  war-period  in  the  issuance  of  The  Official  Bulletin  and 
the  floods  of  propagandist  articles  sent  broadcast  to  the  dailies 
of  the  country  as  'news.'  Yet  the  greater  portion  of  this  was 
party  literature,  and  very  largely  propagandist  literature  looking 
toward  a  possible  result  at  the  next  election.  Again  there  was 
the  cost  to  the  country  of  trips  and  salaries  of  those  Washington 
officials  who  were  opportunely  obliged  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
on  public  business  while  the  Democrats  were  trj-ing  to  select 
their  national  candidates.     Presumably  that  came  out  of  the 
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public  exchequer  ani  where  it  did,  it  was  cliarfjed  up  to  the 
expense  of  runrajg  the  Government  and  not  to  any  campaigrn 
fund." 

"The  expenses  of  a  National  Committee  are  necessarily  larg:<\ 
with  clerks,  srioaking  tours,  special  trains,  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  printing  and  advertising,"  maintains  the 
Republican  SjTacuse  Fosl-Standani.  and,  while  the  New  York 
Globe  (Ind.)  disapproves  expenditures  of  millions  and  attrib- 
utes Genera!  Wood's  defeat  to  lavish  expenditures  by  his 
managers — sixteen  times  as  much  as  was  spent  by  ]Mr.  Harding 
—  The  Glcoe  goes  on  to  explain  that  — 

"It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  spend  large  sums  for  legitimate 
campaign  purposes.  Publicity  and  advertising,  if  all  the  voters 
are  to  be  reached,  require  enormous  sums.  The  fact  that  the 
amounts  are  large  does  not  imply  that  they  were  used  for  unholy 
purposes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  entire  propriety  of  devoting  great 
appropriations  to  a  campaign  of  education,  it  is  contrary  to 
public  policy  to  fail  to  limit  electioneering  costs." 

Nevertheless,  asserts  the  Norfolk  V irginian-Pilot  (Ind.  Dem.), 
"the  dollar  has  come  to  play  an  altogether  too  important  part 
in  elections."  But.  inquires  the  New  York  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"has  a  method  been  discovered  whereby  a  nation-wide  primary 
can  be  cheaply  conducted?"  Characterizing  The  WorUVs  ac- 
cusations of  an  "attempt  to  buy  the  Presidency"  as  "partizan 
silliness,"  The  Tribune  continues: 

"It  is  perfectly  possible  to  cut  the  sums  permitted  in  such  a 
campaign  to  a  low  limit.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  such  a  re- 
striction? To  turn  the  primary  over  to  the  machine  candidate 
who  can  count  on  the  regular  machine  vote,  rain  or  shine.  The 
only  possible  competition  would  be  the  candidate  of  a  chain  of 
powerful  newspapers.  An  outsider  like  General  Wood,  relying 
on  popular  support  and  facing  the  politicians'  enmity,  would 
not  stand  a  chance. 

"It  is  a  beautifid  conception  of  the  direct  primary  that  upon 
the  appointed  day  the  people  spontaneously  march  to  the  polls 
and  nominate  their  favorite  son.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  picture 
a  more  absurd  and  unreal  dream — as  The  World  well  knows. 
There  must  be  a  public  debate,  a  public  appearance  by  the  can- 
didates, or  the  direct  primary  is  delivered  to  the  bosses — ballots, 
candidates,  and  all.  The  Wood  fund  was  a  scanty  enough  one 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  publicity,  as  every  advertiser 
knows.     What  alternative  is  there?" 

To  which  the  independent  Repubhcan  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
replies : 

"Deplore  it  as  we  may  and  resolve  as  the  Senate  Committee 
does,  that  the  growing  expenditures  for  campaign  purposes  are 
a  menace,  it  is  difficult,  the  committee  admits,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it.     So  it  is  referred  to  the  elections  committees  in 
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OT  IN  TWELVE  YEARS  'lias  tlu.  Kxocutivc  Depart- 
nuMit  of  the  United  States  (Jovernmcnt  met  an  issue 
so  squari'ly  and  quickly,  with  so  certain  a  purpose  and 
so  swift  a  success,  as  it  did  in  the  Panama-Costa  liica  sfpiabble," 
notes  the  New  York   Herald,  editorially,  and   its  Washington 
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BOUNDARY-LIXES   WHICH   CAUSED    THE    DISPUTE. 

An  odd  paradox  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  eastern  end  of  the  Panama  Canal,  250 

miles  away,  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  western  end  in  the  Atlantic. 

the  next  Congress  with  the  pious  hope  that  if  Constitutional 
limitations  prevent  legislative  remedy  an  amendment  may  be 
drafted,  'if  it  is  thought  necessary.'  And  that  probably  ends 
the  matter  until  the  next  campaign,  when  somebody  finds  it 
necessary  to  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that  the  other  feUow  has 
the  biggest  'bar'l.'" 


A   LITTLE   MORE   NOKMALCY.   PLEASE. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

correspondent,  aware  that  the  State  Department's  first  official 
act  was  to  demand  of  the  two  Central-American  republics  that 
they  stop  fighting  at  once,  now  believes,  therefore,  that  "the 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  has  been  abandoned."  The  first 
move  in  international  affairs  of  the  new  Administration  also 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  opposition  New  York  World, 
which  declares  that  "without  question  or  cavil  or  partizan  fault- 
finding the  people  of  the  United  States  will  commend  the  prompt 
action  of  Secretary  Hughes,  .  .  .  nor  will  his  action  be  resented 
by  Latin- American  nations."  "The  note,"  remarks  the  New 
Y'ork  Globe,  "served  two  purposes,  aside  from  its  main  object 
of  ending  hostilities.  It  gave  notice  to  the  world,  most 
of  which  (including  Panama  and  Costa  Rica)  is  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  still 
the  basis  of  American  diplomatic  activity,  and  that 
the  United  States,  and  not  the  League,  will  maintain 
peace  on  the  western  hemisphere." 

The  controversy  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica, 
we  read  in  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  is  one  of  long  stand- 
ing regarding  the  border-line  between  the  two  repub- 
lics. Late  in  February  Costa-Rican  forces  occupied  a 
part  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  this  move  was 
loo'ied  upon  by  the  Panamans  as  "an  attack  upon  their 
sovereignty."     As  The  Times  goes  on  to  explain: 

"Some   years   ago    President    Loubet,    of    France, 

acting   as  arbiter,   rendered   a    decision   defining   the 

boundary-line  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica;    but 

it  was  claimed  that  part  of  this  de(jision  was  not  clear 

and  needed  interpretation.     Chief  Justice  White,  of 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was  asked  to  render 

a  legal  interpretation  of  the  Loubet  award.     This  was  in  1914. 

Even  this  decision  did  not  end  the  dispute,  and  Panama  declined 

to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Chief  Justice  had  covered 

more   territory   than  was  included  in  the  portion  in  dispute. 

It  is  under  the  Loubet  decision  that  Panama  claims  the  land 

which  Costa  Rica  has  seized." 
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Costa  Rica,  we  are  told,  feels  that  it  did  not  have  a  '"square 
deal"  at  the  hands  of  the  Wilson  Administration,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  joining  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Republic 
at  first  was  not  invited  to  join  the  League,  it  is  said,  because  it 
had  come  into  being  through  revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
since  in  our  treaty  with  Panama  we  "guarantee  and  wiU  main- 
tain the  independence"  of  that  Republic,  Costa  Rica,  say  some 
editors,  chose  the  first  possible  opportunity  to  present  her  case 
to  the  new  Administration.  Several  dark  gentlemen  are  seen 
in  the  Central-American  woodpile.  Such  well-known  papers 
as  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-. 
Democrat,  for  instance,  note  that  the  disputed  territory  contains 
petroleum;  that  an  American  oil  company  is  drilling  in  the  dis- 
trict under  a  Panama  concession  in  disregard  of  a  British  oil 
company  operating  under  a  Costa-Rican  concession,  and  that, 
"while  Central  America  is  not  so  much  of  a  tinder-box  as  the 
Balkans,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  oil  is  highly  inflammable." 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  further  hints  that  "the  real  threat  against 
the  welfare  of  Panama  comes  from  shrewd  agents  of  Colombia. " 

The  State  Department  did  not  differentiate  between  the  two 
republics;    it  sent  identical  notes  to  each,  saying,  in  part: 


"This  Government  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  boundary  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama 
had  been  finally  determined  by  the  award  of  Chief  Justice  White 
as  arbitrator,  and  desires  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  (Panama)  the  importance  of  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities to  the  end  that  appropriate  settlement  be  promptly 
made  in  an  orderly  manner  in  accordance  with  Chief  Justice 
White's  decision.  This  Government  can  not  regard  forcible 
measures  by  either  narty  as  justifiable." 

"Tho  the  bickering  may  seem  to  us  to  be  a  petty  affair,  it  is- 
from  just  such  sparks  that  big  fires  are  kindled,"  points  out  the 
Boston  Herald,  "so  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  sparks  were  ex- 
tinguished." For,  explains  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "the 
United  States  desires  not  only  the  friendship,  but  also  the  im 
plicit  confidence  of  the  southern  republics."  And,  adds  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail: 

"Justice  will  undoubtedly  be  speedily  done  between  the 
two  countries.  Meanwhile,  this  nation  will  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  we  have  once  more  an  Administration  capable 
of  swift  and  wise  decision.  There  is  no  prospect,  thank  Heaven 
of  a  long  series  of  notes  discussing  obscure  points  of  interna 
tional  law." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Germany's  Bill  caused  France's  bill. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Two  wings  will  not  naake  an  angel  of  the  Democratic  party. — Toledo 
Blade. 

When  Henry  Ford  perfects  his  tin  cow  shall  we  have  to  crank  it?^ — 
Syracuse  Herald. 

It  looks  as  if  we  will  take  more  interest  in  than  out  of  Europe. — Greenville 
{S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  hyphen  seems  to  be  about  as  dead  as  John  Barleycorn,  but  not 
more  so. — Canton  (Ohio)  IVeics. 

Apparently  American  interests  in  Mexico  count  on  necessity  being  the 
mother  of  intervention. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Well,  why  shouldn't  posterity  pay  for   this  war?     It  will  get  all  the 
little  wars  this  one  hatched. — Kingston  (Out.)   Whig. 

An  Iowa  judge  has  decided  that  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  household, 
but  sometimes  he  is  the  blockhead. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  new  models  have  every  modern  improvement  except  an  attachment 
on  the  exhaust-pipe  to  play  jazz.— Moline  (III.)  Dispatch. 

The  President  seems  to  be  the  only  newspaper  man  who  guessed  right 
about  the  Cabinet  appointments.- — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

Anybody  who  thinks  that  oil  and  water  won't  mix  has  never  bought 
any  oil   stocks.  —  New    York    World. 

Germany's  inability  to  pay  begins 
where  the  Allies'  ability  to  collect 
ends. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  Soviet  denies  the  report  of 
an  uprising  in  Petrograd,  thus  giving 
strong  confirmation  to  the  report. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of 
American  isolation  is  the  fact  that 
Europe  thinks  it  a  very  narrow  and 
dangerous  policy. — Fresno  Republican. 

We  will  believe  that  Germany  is 
as  broke  as  she  says  she  is  when  we 
read  that  any  of  the  Hohenzollern 
boys  have  gone  to  work. — New  York 
World. 

Apparently  Germany  seeks  to  go 
into  voluntary  bankruptcy,  with 
herself  as  referee,  assignee,  and  big- 
gest preferred  creditor. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

With  the  i-ray  you  can  see 
through  a  modern  painting  and  de- 
termine the  age  of  the  canvas  beneath. 
Try  this  on  your  lady  friends. — New 
Haven  Union. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Allies  are 
to  seize  German  customs.  We  hope 
they  won't  overlook  the  German  cus- 
tom of  anti-American  propaganda. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

After  you  have  paid  the  waiter 
your  restaurant  bill  and  a  satisfactory 
tip  you  realize  the  truth  of  that  com- 
forting old  saying,  all  things  come  to 
him  who  waits. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


These  days  the  dove  of  peace  is  a  mocking  bird.- 
Pitot. 


-Norfolk  Virginian 


German  gas  is  more  effective  in  peace  than  in  war. — Columbia  (S.  C 
Record. 

It  must  be  lugubriously  lonesome  out  there  in  the  center  of  population 
— Toledo  Blade. 


are  called  Chicagoese      But  they  ain't.- 


"It's  me"  and  "He  don't' 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  peace  is  that  we  hear  much  less  French  spoker 
with  a  Kansas  accent. — Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 

Civilization  is  a  state  of  human  development  that  moves  a  man  to  pa> 
the  laundry  for  destroying  his  collars. — Toledo  Blade. 

France  keeps  her  army  on  the  theory  that  altho  Germany  lost  the  wai 
she  still  knows  where  to  find  it. — Pueblo  Star  Journal. 

It  may  be  true  that  worry  kills  more  people  than  work,  but  it's  probabli 
because  more  people  worry  than  work. — Syracuse  Herald. 

Europe's  cancelation  appeal  indicates  development  of  its  sense  of  touct 
at  the  expense  of  its  sense  of  taste. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Germany  appears  to  have  thought  of  everything  except  a  plea  of  genera 

insanity. — New  London  Day. 

The  reports  that  vrives  are  sellin{= 
in  Turkey  for  $1.85  are  misleading 
It  isn't  the  first  cost  that  coimts.- 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

No  one  who  ever  looks  out  of  tht 
window  on  the  street  can  believe  tha» 
Henry  Ford  really  needs  to  borrow 
money. — New  York  World. 

Mr.  Hughes's  job  will  be  that  o> 
the  man  who  arrives  on  the  scene  jusi 
after  the  bull  has  visited  the  china 
shop. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
And  when  the  nations  disarm,  som» 
statesman  will  sUp  in  a  joker  permit 
ting  the  building  of  battle-ship> 
for  medicinal  purposes. — San  Diegt 
Tribune. 

Germany  will  pay  her  debts  soonei 
by  giving  to  the  Allies  the  monej 
that  is  being  spent  in  the  United 
States  for  propaganda.  —  Cantor' 
{Ohio)  News. 

The  more  we  meditate  on  the  fact 
that  93  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  in 
come  is  spent  for  war,  the  more  sym- 
pathy we  feel  for  conscientious  ob 
jectors. —  Washington  Herald. 

Our  idea  of  sublime  altruism  is 
the  effort  of  European  statesmen  to 
persuade  America  that  the  possession 
of  too  much  money  will  prove  her 
undoing. — Pasadena  Evening  Post. 

It  says  much  for  the  discipline  and 
sportsmanship  of  the  Senegalese 
troops  that  they  have  not  protested 
against  being  required  to  associate 
with  Germans. —  Wall  Street  Journal 
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WENT  TOO  FAR! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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EUROPE'S   FAITH   IN   AMERICA 


THE  LIGHT  OF  EUROPE'S  FAITH  IN  AMERICA 
burns  dimly,  some  foreign  editors  confess,  because  in 
Mr.  Harding's  inausural  with  one  gesture  he  waves  the 
League  of  Nations  into  nothingness,  and  with  the  other  makes  a 
motion  as  if  to  conjure  up  some  new  association  of  nations 
"just  as  good."  Yet  the  hght  l)urns,  however  dimly,  tho  thej' 
seem  a  bit  puzzled  to  know  how  he  is  going  to  form  his  new 
association,  for  they  believe  there  can  be  only  one  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  substitutes  will  not  do.  What  is  more,  thej' 
feel  sure  that  America  will  eventually  come  into  tlio  present 
League,  because  she  will 
find  it  too  costly  and  un- 
comfortable to  remain  out 
of  it.  Severer  critics  of 
Mr.  Harding's  address 
even  decry  it  as  an 
"epitome  of  the  narrow- 
est kind  of  Americanism 
conceivable,"  and  their 
angry  despair  may  be 
best  summed  up  in  the 
cry  of  Mr.  Gustave  Herve 
in  the  Paris  Victoire  that 
Europe  is ' '  not  mentioned 
in  his  speech.  The  Allies 
he  does  not  appear  to 
know,  nor  Germany.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  he 
has  never  heard  of."  To 
American  newspaper  cor- 
respondents in  London 
Premier  Briand  is  report- 
ed to  have  said,  "with 
much  feeling,"  that  the 
German  delegates  at  the  conference  on  treaty  execution  "un- 
questionably hoped  for  encouragement  from  President  Har- 
ding's inaugural  speech,  which  they  did  not  get,  but  the 
absence  of  America  from  the  conference  had  an  influence  on  the 
situation."  The  French  Premier  added  that  "if  America  were 
now  to  take  the  position  she  did  during  the  war,  for  right  and 
justice,  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  arrange  the  future  easily." 
To  cite  another  French  opinion,  that  of  a  new  Paris  daily  repre- 
senting certain  big  French  business  interests,  and  called  the 
Cahlegramvie,  we  find  Mr.  Harding  described  as  "not  a  dreamer" 
but  "a  realist"  who  "knows  what  he  wants  to  get  from  Europe," 
and  therefore  "he  withholds  arguments — debts  owed  are 
serious  ones — and  will  produce  them  only  at  the  exact  minute 
when  they  will  have  the  greatest  effecf."  Meanwhile  we  hear 
from  sources  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  that  the  best  proof 
of  America's  humane  and  practical  interest  in  Europe  is  found  in 
the  aid  Americans,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are  rendering  to  sick  and 
famished  children  in  its  war-scarred  lands.  Budapest  dis- 
patches report  a  celebration  of  President  Harding's  inauguration, 
at  which  50,000  men,  women,  and  children  assembled  in  front 
of  the  National  Museum,  attended  by  government  representa- 
tives and  military  bands.  The  whole  city,  we  read,  was  decked 
with  American  and  Hungarian  flags.  The  Bishop  of  Hungary 
addrest  the  throng  in  front  of  the  National  Museum  from  the 
top  of  the  museum  steps,  which  were  crowded  with  thousands  of 
children  wearing  gray  coats  made  from  American  army  blankets, 


and  gn'ay  sweaters  distributed  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  The 
children  sang  "America,"  and  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  to  tho 
United  States  for  the  relief  work  accomplished  by  Americans  in 
Hungary  the  Bishop  invoked  a  blessing  on  President  Harding 
and  the  United  States.  The  service  was  attended  by  govern- 
ment officials  and  foreign  diplomats  stationed  in  Budapest. 

According  to  an  official  cablegram  from  Prague  to  the  Czecho- 
Slovakian  legation  at  Washington,  the  press  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
"unanimously  emphasize  the  services  of  the  United  States  and 
President  Wilson  in  the  establishment  of  the  Czecho-SIovakian 

state,  and  recall  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  tho 
American  people  in  tho 
liberation  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, and  also  faith- 
fully acknowledge  tho 
help  extended  them  in  tho 
most  critical  time  through 
the  Hoover  Relief  Or- 
ganization." Furthei'- 
more,  the  press  ,of 
C^zecho-Slovalda  "happily 
congratulate  President 
Harding  and  cherish  the 
anticipation  that  friendly 
relations  between  Wash- 
ington, and  Prague  .wHl 
continue."  Contrasting 
gloom  appears  in  press 
comments  from  Vienna, 
where  the  Arbeiier-Zei- 
lung  says  that  Mr.  Har- 
ding's message  "will 
scarcely  bring  to  patheti- 
cally disorganized  and  heavily  burdened  Europe  the  fulfilment  of 
its  wishes,"  and  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  charges  that  "American 
aloofness  from  European  affairs  has  caused  grievous  results," 
yet  "it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  world  will  survive  with- 
out active  and  permanent  American  cooperation."  At;  any  rate, 
this  paper  thinks  that  there  is  some  comfort  to  be  taken  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Harding's  inaugural  "marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  world-epoch." 

The  Germans  are  always  "disillusioned"  when  other  nations 
do  anything  in  a  manner  different  from  theirs,  and  when  tho 
Germans  do  things  in  their  own  way  most  of  the  other  nations 
are  "disillusioned,"  it  is  noted  by  some  who  cite  the  general 
German  press  attitude  as  exprest  by  the  Lokal  Anzeiger  that  it 
might  have  been  hoped  President  Harding  would  assume  an- 
other position  than  that  indicated  in  his  inaugijral  address. 
But  this  Berlin  daily  is  willing  to  concede  that  from  the  American 
point  of  \new  there  is  no  denying  the  wisdom  of  an  attitude  which 
reserves  freedom  of  action  in  European  affairs.  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  however,  it  adds,  that  the  new  President  "will  not  fall 
into  the  mistakes  which  handicapped  the  work  of  his  predeces?sor." 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  persuaded  that  Mr.  Harding's  speech  is 
to  be  interpreted  as  America's  flat  and  final  rejection  of  tJie 
League  of  Nations,  but  it  believes  that  he  "willnot  dig  the  grav(^ 
of  the  League  without  offering  the  world  something  new  and 
better,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"His  program  calls  for  a  compulsory  international  tribunal, 


OUTSIDERS. 
Germany — "' Uncle  Sam  can  go  in,  and  won't.     I  want  to  go  in,  and  can't." 

— Dc  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


and  probably  with  this  in  mind  lie  called  Mr.  Hughes  to  the 
Cabinet. 

"As  an  international  diplomatist  Mr.  Hughes  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  perhaps  a  novice,  even  a  dilettante,  but  it  is  known 
that  he  is  a  jurist  of  the  highest  quahty,  and  this  augurs  well 
lor  the  World-Court  plan." 

The    Tagliche   Rundschau  reminds  its  readers  that  "if  Presi- 


THE    TOSS    OF    THE    COIN. 
War — "Now,  then.  Uncle,  what's  it  to  be?     Life  or  death?" 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 

dent  Harding  failed  to  refer  to  Germany,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  is  content  to  see  its  commerce,  its  export 
trade,  permanently  injured  through  the  economic  ruin  of  Ger- 
many," but  the  Independent  Socialist  Freiheit  declares  that  the 
inaugural  plainly  indicates  that  a  "sober,  coolly  calculating 
representative  of  American  capitalism  has  entered  the  White 
House  and  that  it  would  be  illusorj'  to  assume  that  the  determi- 
nation of  America  to  cut  loose  from  European  affairs  meant 
that  she  would  take  a  stand  of  opposition  to  the  Entente  and  of 
support  to  Germany." 

In  England  there  is  a  feeling  among  some  sections  of  the  press 
that  Mr.  Harding  has  outlined  "a  fairly  comprehensive  program 
for  international  cooperation,"  and  the  London  Westviinster 
Gazette  avows  that  "American  authorities  assure  us  there  is 
behind  it  a  series  of  definite  proposals  which  will  be  submitted 
to  other  governments  as  soon  as  the  President  has  had  time  to 
look  round."     The  radical  London  Star  observes: 

"At  every  sentence  in  his  inaugural  address  we  find  him 
hesitating  lest  his  humanitarian  instincts  should  carry  -him 
too  far.  He  is  forever  reining  in  his  steed  lest  he  bear  him 
away  from  the  non-interventionists  who  have  raised  the  banner 
of  'America  First.'  Their  ideal  is  to  let  Europe  sink  or  swim 
as  it  may,  and  to  concentrate  on  building  up  the  threatened 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  There  are  traces  of  this  feel- 
ing in  the  President's  address,  but  he  is  continually  breaking 
away  from  this  narrow  nationalism." 

The  London  Sunday  Observer  finds  Mr.  Harding  "aware  that 
the  traditional  American  credo  of  splendid  isolation  gives  him 
an  inadequate  foothold  for  his  dawning  responsibilities,"  and 
adds: 

"There  is  an  awareness  of  the  human  family  running  through 
his  sentences  which  is  new  to  the  high-minded  and  austere 
tradition  that  he  has  taken  for  his  model.  His  insistence  on  the 
circumspection  with  which  America  will  reserve  her  libertj'^  of 
action  is  balanced  by  his  recognition  of  the  tax  of  armaments 
and  by  his  association  with  other  nations  for  purposes  of  con- 
ference and  counsel.     The  President,  in  fact,  reveals  the  mind 


of  the  typical  right-meaning  man  who  realizes  that  henceforth 
the  merely  national  standard  is  not  sufficient;  that  political 
objectives  must  take  cognizance  of  imiversal  well-being,  and 
that  the  fitting  of  ways  and  means  to  new  aspirations  is  a  plaguey 
problem." 

The  Liverpool  Post  declares  flatly  that  "an  international 
understanding  will  never  become  a  practical  aim  for  America, 
however  devoutly  and  sincerely  she  maj'  sigh  after  it  and  preach 
it,  unless  she  joins  hands  with  the  other  nations  in  a  fully  organ- 
ized effort  to  promote  that  understanding."  The  Post  is  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  United  States  will  eventually  join  the 
League  because  it  will  find  it  increasingly  inconvenient  to  remain 
out  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  matter  of  mandates,  and  this  news- 
paper suggests  also  that  the  high  tariff  "would  scarcely  help  the 
resettlement  of  the  world  and  stimulate  good  will."  Another 
influential  paper  in  the  British  provinces,  the  Leeds  Yorkshire 
Post,  thinks  the  function  of  the  United  States  in  world  politics 
may  best  be  performed  by  an  endeavor  to  create  an  atmosphere 
unfavorable  to  war  rather  than  by  an  attempt  to  invent  ma- 
ehinery  for  rendering  war  impossible,  and  it  adds  that  the 
T'nited  States  "may  advance  under  Harding,  as  under  Wilson, 
toward  the  same  goal,  but  hy  an  alternative  and  more  easily 
passable  route." 

In  France  the  chief  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  the  press 
is  that  in  his  inaugural  the  President  did  not  mention  Germany 
by  name,  and  therefore  punctured  any  illusions  Berlin  may  have 
had  that  a  strong  support  of  their  cause  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  United  States  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wilson  had  handed  over 
the  reins  of  government.  The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  points 
out  that  Mr.  Harding's  "creed  of  national  independence  does 
not  exclude  conscience  for  international  duty,"  and  "instead 
of  opposing  them  President  Harding  provides  their  synthesis 


•'THE    EVER-OPEN    DOOR." 

Uncle  Sam — "Just  think!     I  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  that 
club — and  I've  never  been  inside  the  durned  place  yet!" 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

as  being  the  best  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  foUow." 
Mr.  Harding  reserves  freedom  of  action,  but  "admits  that 
events  might  compel  him  to  take  a  stand  even  in  Europe  in 
affairs  involving  civilization  and  liberty,"  says  the  Journal  des 


Debnts,  and  he  "would  not  lot  Gorniany  again  throw  lu-rself 
upon  the  civilizod  nations.  "  lUit  th(>  Kclm  dc  Paris  tartly 
declares  that  it  is  useless  to  seareh  Mr.  llardintj's  si)eeeh  for 
enlightenment  upon  the  stand  Anieriea  will  tak(>  with  regard 
to  international  questions,  for  "the  President  contents  himself 
with  the  affirmation  of  those  principles  which  guided  his  electoral 
campaign."  and  in  the  same  category  is  the  confession  of  the 
Paris  Figaro: 

"We  find  in  the  address  no  word  of  France,  nor  England, 
nor  CJennany,  nor  Europe.  Is  that  one  way  of  inviting  us 
to  consider  ourseh'es  no  longer  {\w  center  of  the  world?  Many 
Americans  haw  tiie  hahit  of  speaking  of  Europe  anil  oi  Paris  as 
if  they  were  places  on  anotlier  planet.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Harding  has  not  forgotten  that  Am(>rica  was  in  the  war.  The 
e.xpri'ssion  the  'League  of  Nations"  is  not  used  l>y  the  President. 
Most  of  his  address  is  a  declaration  of  faith  in  God  and  a  hyma 
to  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  America." 

In  Italy  the  Rome  Epoca  remarks  that  the  passing  of  the 
Presidential  power  from  ^Ir.  Wilson  to  Mr.  Harding  d(>finitely 
closes  the  historic  period  in  which  the  United  States  collaborated 
with  Europe  in  a  cau.se  that  seemed  to  it  "world-wide,"  but 
which  quickly  became  "European  again."  The  Rome  Trihuna, 
in  welcoming  President  Harding,  who  is  called  upon  to  govern 
10;"),(HX),t)00  ix»ople,  now  "the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
world,"  expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  "understand  the  im- 
possibility that  the  United  States  should  completely  dissociate 
itself  from  Europe,  for  the  commercial,  economic,  and  financial 
position  of  the  United  States  is  intimately  intermingled  with  those 
of  Europe  and  the  world."  Turning  to  the  question  of  war- 
debts,  the  Milan  Curriere  della  Sera  avers  that  France  and  Italy 
intend  to  pay  their  debts,  but  flrmh-  trust  that — 

"The  United  States  will  write  over  against  the  pas.sive  debt 
that  not  lesser  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  us  in  the  interests 
of  the  common,  and  therefore  the  American,  cause.  They  are 
waiting  for  the  United  States  and  England  to  inscribe  opposite 
the  debt  the  profits  they  both  made  on  supplying  their  allies  and 
on  maritime  transport.  And  since  the  Anglo-American  supplies 
were  used  by  France  and  Italy  for  ends  economically  unproduc- 
tive, tho  politically  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  entire  world,  the 
yearly  addition  of  interest  on  the  total  debt  contracted  for  these 
supplies  will  certainly  not  appear  to  Mr.  Harding  compatible 
with  the  disinterestedness  of  which  his  country  has  given  proof." 

The  Rome  Curriere  d' Italia  is  a  clerical  organ,  we  learn  from 
the  press  correspondents,  which  before  Italy's  entry  into  the 
war  held  strong  pro-German  opinions  and  had  German  indus- 
trial backing,  and  it  alludes  to  rumors  that  the  new  American 
Administration  intends  to  declare  cessation  of  a  state  of  war 
between  Germanj'  and  the  United  States  as  follows: 

"The  cessation  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  is  destined  to  have  a  special  influence  on  the 
relations  between  the  Allies  and  Germany.  The  first  conse- 
quence would  be  the  resumption  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  entire  world." 

It  also  questions  whether  the  sums  America  must  pay  to 
Germany  for  commercial  reasons  shall  go  to  her  or  whether 
the  Allies  are  entitled  to  a  whole  or  part  of  them  as  repara- 
tions, according  to  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
The  United  States  has  not  ratified  the  Treaty,  and  this  news- 
paper wonders  whether  America  would  permit  the  adoption 
of  conditions  which  would  I'estrict  her  relations  with  Germany. 
We  read  then: 

"It  is  impossible  in  judging  American  policy  toward  Europe 
not  to  take  into  account  the  conflict  of  interests  between  the 
United  States  and  England  which  has  lately  reached  an  acute 
stage  over  naval  construction.  On  account  of  this  conflict 
America  deems  it  necessary  to  find  supporters  in  Europe  which 
have  the  same  interests  to  counterbalance  English  influence. 
Germany — and  very  probably  to-morrow  Russia — will  serve 
admirably  for  this  purpose,  but  it  must  not  be  a  Germany  deprest 
and  exhausted  without  possibility  of  revival,  but  a  country 
which  in  a  short  time  can  be  reconstructed  and  very  soon  repre- 
sent a  powerful  factor." 


ARMENIA   STILL   UNDER   THE   HARROW 

THE  (iRADUAL  EXTERMINATION  of  the  Greeks 
atid  Armenians  in  Anatolia  is  being  mc^thodically  carried 
out  while  the  Supreme  (Council  is  meditating  on  the 
Sevr(>s  Treaty,  and  this  hai)pens  more  than  two  years  after  the 
glorious  and  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Allies,  whereby  all  tho 
opprest  peoples  of  the  world  were  liberated — "on  paper."  This 
ironic  message  to  European  readers  is  d(>livered  by  a  (^)n- 
stantinople  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who 
blames  the  central  Turkisli  Government  as  much  for  not  seeing 
the  wiser  policy  with  regard  to  the  Armenians  as  for  failing  in 
their  duty  to  humanity.  The  Government  "should  condemn 
to  death  and  hang  a  few  of  the  men  who  planned  and  perpetrated 
the  diabolical  horrors  of  the  deportation  and  massacres,"  ho 
tells  us,  and  even  if  the  Turk  is  not  really  n^pentant,  this  much 
should  be  done  for  appearance's  sake.  Apparently  the  courts 
martial  instituted  under  the  late  cabinet  of  Damad-Ferid  Pasha 
were  working  to  this  effect,  and  one  court,  at  least,  condemned  to 
severe  penalties  and  in  some  cases  to  death,  persons  implicated 
in  the  deportations  and  massacres,  and  also  persons  implicated 
more  recently  in  pro-Nationalist  plots  in  the  city  and  in  plots 
against  Damad-Ferid  Pasha's  life.     We  read  then: 

"The  Tewfik  Pasha  Cabinet  has  set  up  courts  martial  and 
military  courts  of  inquiry,  which  are  reexamining  all  the  cases 
heard  by  the  previous  courts  martial,  and  in  practically  every 
case  are  revoking  the  sentences  and  liberating  the  accused. 

"In  order,  however,  not  to  be  merely  undoing,  they  are 
engaged  in  trying  the  memT)ers  of  the  foriner  courts  martial, 
and  have  serious  charges  pending  against  Mustafa  Pasha,  who 
has  found  two  Armenian  lawyers  to  defend  his  case,  Mugerditch 
Chailak  and  Levon  Remzi.  This  Mustafa  Pasha  appeared 
before  the  court  martial  (prior  to  Damad-Ferid  Pasha's  second 
Premiership)  and  gave  a  most  courageous  and  damnatory  state- 
ment of  the  brutal  treatment  accorded  to  the  Christian  subject 
races,  and  also  to  the  Kurds,  by  the  Turkish  War  C^abinet. 
To  have  so  prominent  a  Moslem  add  his  testimony  as  to  the 
Turkish  atrocities  was  a  very  bitter  pill  for  the  Chauvinist 
Turks,  and  naturally  made  him  many  enemies.  Under  Duiiiad- 
Ferid's  Cabinet  Mustafa  Pasha  was  made  president  of  the  first 
court  martial,  and  in  that  capacity  ho  condemned  and  executed 
a  number  of  Turks  accused  of  crimes.  If  the  present  Cabinet 
dared  they  would,  I  suppose,  condemn  Mustafa  Pasha  even 
without  a  hearing,  for  they  are  seeking  an  entente  with  Angora. 
But  they  could  not  do  that,  and  so  to  save  their  faces  they  are 
'trying'  him.  I  am  hoping  that  the  Entente  High  Commission- 
ers are  following  the  case  and  will  see  that  Mustafa  Pasha  does 
not  suffer  unjustly  because  of  his  outspokenness.  If  Turkey 
had  a  few  more  men  like  him  they  might  i-estore  order  in  the 
country  and  inspire  confidence  in  their  subject  races." 

The  Guardian's  correspondent  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
Turks  have  been  settling  Moslem  refugees  in  the  provinces  of 
Van,  Erzerum,  Bitlis,  etc.,  ever  since  the  armistice,  and  the 
Armenian  plurality  in  those  districts  has  been  reduced  "not  only 
by  massacre  and  deportation  of  Christians,  but  also  by  the  influx 
of  Moslems."  The  appeal  to  the  Wilsonian  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  demand  for  a  plebiscite  in  those  districts  by 
the  KemaUst  Government  is  under  the  circumstances  "a  most 
cynical  flouting  of  the  very  principles  for  which  Wilson  stood, 
if  only  the  Turks  could  see  it,"  and  we  read: 

"As  to  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  subject  races,  a  foreigner 
who  has  recently  been  in  Anatolia  stated  in  my  hearing  that  the 
Kemalists  have  no  more  intention  of  giving  equal  rights  to  the 
Armenians  than  had  Abdul  Ilamid  or  Enver  and  Talaat.  They 
regard  the  Armenians  in  the  land  as  a  menace,  yet  they  will  not 
allow  the  Armenians  to  emigrate,  for  if  they  should  go  to  Armenia 
they  would  only  swell  the  Armenian  Army,  and  if  they  should  go 
to  Europe  or  America  they  would  only  carry  on  an  anti-Turk 
propaganda.  Hence  the  Kemalists  intend  to  keep  the  Armenians 
who  are  in  their  power  and  crush  them.  That  the  Kemalist 
Government  might  make  the  Armenians  a  valuable  pro-Kemalist 
propaganda  agency  by  tnjating  them  fairly  apparently  does  not 
enter  the  heads  even  of  the  educated,  college-graduate  element 
in    the   Angora   Government.     Can    the    Supreme    Council    do 


nothing  to  compel  the  Angora  Government  either  to  allow  the 
Armenians  to  emigrate  or  else  to  afford  them  security?  Is  there 
no  'friend  of  the  Turk'  who  can  tell  the  Turks  that  that  would 
be  the  way  both  to  prove  themselves  'civilized'  and  also  to 
turn  the  Armenian  from  a  bitter  foe  into  a  peaceful  neighbor?" 

Eastward  of  the  region  where  Kemal  is  harrying  the  Armenian 
population  lies  Armenia  proper,  which  has  been  overcome  by  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  Guardian' s  correspondent  says  that  the  Bol- 
shevization  of  Armenia  is  due,  in  the  judgment  of  qualified  ob- 
servers, to  the  failure  of  the  Entente  countries  to  go  to  Armenia's 
aid.  This  fact  "instead  of  losing  the  sympathy  of  the  Allies 
for  Armenia,"  we  read,  lays  upon  them  a  still  heavier  obligation 
— to  see  to  it  that  her  independence  and  territorial  integrity, 
within     the    limits    pre- 
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scribed  by  the  Sevres 
Treaty,  namely,  the  Wil- 
sonian  line,  are  not  en- 
dangered by  Bolshevik 
Russia  any  more  than 
they  are  by  Kemalist 
Turkey.  The  intentions 
of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government,  we  are  told, 
may  well  be  gathered 
from  a  Tiflis  dispatch  to 
the  Djagadamard,  which 
states  that  "altho  Ar- 
menia has  been  pro- 
claimed an  independent 
Soviet  state  and  the  of- 
ficial language  Armenian, 
nevertheless  all  instruc- 
tions come  from  Moscow, 
and  the  governmental 
language  is  gradually  be- 
coming Russian.  The 
extraordinary  commis- 
sion of  the  Russian  Ninth 

Army  is  working  in  Armenia  with  full  freedom  of  action  and 
imrestrieted  right  to  imprison  and  condemn  to  death.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  demand  account  of  its  activities." 


ANTICIPATING    THE    NEXT    GER.MAxN    INVASION. 

The  Franco-Belgian  military  accord  is  designed  to  oflfer  a  united  front  against  possible 
German  invasion  in  the  sections  denoted  by  the  arrows.  In  defending  Belgium  France 
"  will  be  defending  herself"  and  Belgium  "  will  have  everything  to  gain  by  cooperation 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  forces,  to  which  undoubtedly  will  be  added  the  British  forces." 


ROUMANIA'S      MISTRUST      OF      BOLSHEVIK      PEACE  — 

Bolshevik  feelers  for  peace  that  are  sent  out  from  all  foreign 
centers  of  Bolshevik  propaganda  excite  mistrust,  especially 
among  the  press  of  countries  near  the  Russian  border.  Thus 
the  Bucharest  Rumanie  remarks  that  common  normal  peace  is  a 
concept  not  in  the  least  harmonious  with  the  dogmas  of  the  new 
evangel  of  Moscow,  for — 

"Unquestionably  the  peace  dreamed  of  by  the  Bolsheviki 
means  the  conquest  of  society.  They  wish  to  be  certain  of  an 
amount  of  tranquillity  so  that  through  missions  of  various  sorts, 
especially  commercial  missions  made  up  of  German  traveling 
salesmen,  they  may  prepare  countries  neighboi-ing  on  Russia 
and  in  the  west  of  Europe  for  the  advent  of  their  day  of  uni- 
versal domination." 

It  would  seem  as  tho  they  ought  to  realize  that  a  regime 
which  in  foreign  eyes  rests  on  "incoherent  social  tyranny, 
tli'c  is  always  being  attacked,  is  hardly  the  one  to  propose  the 
very  complicated  and  serious  business  of  peace."     We  read  then: 

"The  peace  which  the  Bolsheviki  offer,  they  say,  should 
above  all  things  permit  Russia  to  work  out  her  economic  re- 
construction by  opening  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  a  vast  market 
in  which  they  will  find  indisputable  advantage.  It  is  beside  the 
point  to  question  now  whether  such  promises  are  not  mere  lures 
liecause  up  to  the  present  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  even  an 
indirect  collaboration  as  profitable  and  possible  between  peoples 
whose  entire  economic  and  financial  organization  is  on  a  basis 
so  radically  different." 


FRANCO-BELGIAIN   PREPAREDNESS 

ELGIUM'S  DANGER  IS  GREATER  NOW  than  it 
was  in  1914,  especially  as  the  German  mind  is  not 
exactly  pacifist  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Entente, 
French  and  Belgian  newspapers  declare  as  they  hail  enthu- 
siastically the  Franco-Belgian  accord,  by  which  Belgium  is 
"freed  from  the  shackles  of  neutrality"  and  bound  with  France, 
her  sister  nation  and  ally,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  destinies 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  Brussels  Soir,  Mr.  Paul  Emile 
Janson,  former  Minister  of  National  Defense,  to  whom  credit 
is  given  as  the  realizer  of  the  Franco-Belgian  accord,  declares 
that  it  is  the  result  of  obvious  necessity.     On  the  one  hand,  it 

protects  France  from  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack, he  says,  and  on  the 
other  it  assures  Brussels 
of  ' '  well  -  organized  and 
well-planned  aid  in  the 
hour  of  need."  This  ac- 
cord "embodies  the  type 
of  a  sound  contract,  of 
which  neither  party  is 
the  victim,  and  which  in- 
sures reciprocal  advan- 
tages, while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  so  drawn  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other 
of  the  contracting  parties 
is  in  danger  of  misunder- 
standing its  guiding  prin- 
ciples." Similarly  a  Brus- 
sels correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Temps  says  that 
the  accoiid  safeguards  the 
complete  sovereignty  and 
absolute  independence  of 
both  France  and  Belgium. 
Each  country  is  free  to  manage  its  military  organization  according 
to  its  own  judgment,  and  it  is  only  required  that  the  forces  be  such 
as  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  pact.  Each  country  must  be  ready 
to  meet  its  obligations  of  defense  without  fail,  and  in  the  military 
reorganization  that  follows  on  the  morrow  of  the  Great  War, 
this  writer  points  out  that  these  measures  of  defense  should  be 
the  governing  consideration. 

The  Temps  correspondent  also  expresses  the  hope  that  poli- 
tical considerations  may  not  carry  too  much  weight  in  Bel- 
gium's military  reorganization,  and  tells  us  that  for  years 
before  1914  they  were  so  influential  as  to  show  their  disastrous 
effect  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Belgium's  army  was 
deficient  in  men  and  munitions,  and,  what  is  more,  we  are 
told,  there  were  no  plans  of  concert  with  the  Allied  chiefs  of 
staff,  the  evil  effect  of  which  lack  was  felt  notably  in  the 
retreat  of  the  army  on  Antwerp.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
Belgian  Army  was  not  sufficient  to  defend  the  whole  country, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  German  menace  existed  and 
was  known  to  exist.  It  is  important,  in  the  view  of  this  writer, 
that  the  lessons  of  1914  be  taken  to  heart  and  serve  as  warning 
in  the  present  reorganization  of  Belgium's  military  system.  If 
we  examine  the  map  of  Belgium,  we  shall  see  where  the  German 
menace  lies,  and  this  informant  teUs  us  that  the  report  of  a  joint 
commission  shows  that  a  German  advance  may  come  from  three 
different  directions: 

"At  the  German  left,  on  a  front  of  370  kilometers,  an  attack 
would  proceed  toward  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  the  fortified 
region  of  Metz-Thionville.  It  is  certain  that  a  region  provided 
with  such  mighty  means  of  defense  is  not  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  offensive.  In  the  middle  the  Ardennes  and 
then  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River  offer  more  serious  disadvantages 
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in  that  counter-attacks  launched  from  the  left  or  right  wing 
would  be  possible. 

"On  the  German  right  an  ofTensivo  might  be  developed  to  the 
best  purpose,  because  the  whole  defense  of  the  Ardennes  would 
be  turned  by  the  passage  across  Dutch  Limburg.  Between 
Maeseyckand  Maestricht  the  Meuse  is  fordable  in  certain  places, 
the  plain  spreads  out  with  lu)  natural  obstiu-les,  and  so  the  at- 
tacker could  charge  tlu-  Ht>lgian  left  wing  by  violating  Dutcli 
territory  as  he  violated  Limburg  in  the  German  retreat.  The 
Germans  would  again  try  to  reach  the  coast  in  order  to  forestall 
the  landing  of  British  troops.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cologne  the  Germans  have  a  very  closely 
wo\  en  net  of  railways. 

"If  we  study  the  temporary  situation  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  occupied,  we  find  that  it  is 
not  in  all  points  advantageous  to  Tielgiuni.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  period  of  five  years,  the 
sector  held  by  the  Belgian  Arni.\ 
is  situated  at  the  north  and 
backed  up  to  Limburg.  Tlu>n- 
fore,  communication  is  ditTicult 
because  all  transports  must  go 
by  way  of  AL\-la-Chapelle. 
which  is  situated  far  south. 
Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the 
periods  to  follow,  the  part  of 
the  Rhineland  next  to  Belgium 
will  be  freed  from  inter-Allied 
occupation.  Therefore  an  even- 
tual attack  is  to  be  feared  in 
this  neighborhood,  because  the 
aggressor  woidd  be  master  of 
the  Rhine  bridgeheads." 

Belgium's  military  burdens 
can  not  be  light,  this  inform- 
ant goes  on  to  say,  for  she 
must  be  prepared  against  the 
possibility  of  German  attack  on 
a  front  of  170  kilometers  from 
Arlon  to  Maesejck,  and  she 
must  protect  herself  against  any 
surprize  along  her  northern 
boundary.     We  read  then: 

"Even  if  she  put  700,000  men  in  the  field,  Belgium  could  not 
face  German  attack  alone,  but  the  help  of  France,  which  is 
assured  her  by  \Trtue  of  the  defensive  alliance,  will  enable  her 
to  resist  triumphantly  any  war-enterprise  the  Germans  may 
undertake.  France  will  have  greater  forces  than  are  needed  to 
defend  her  eastern  boundary,  and,  therefore,  can  lend  a  stout 
hand  to  Belgium.  In  so  doing  France  will  be  defending  her- 
self, because  she  will  be  protecting  her  territory'  against  a  new 
invasion  and  also  avoiding  the  danger  of  new  devastations. 
Belgium  on  her  side  will  have  everything  to  gain  by  cooperation 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  forces,  to  which  undoubtedly  will  be 
added  the  British  forces.  For  Belgium  will  be  able  to  defend 
herself  at  her  boundaries  and  even  beyond  them.  Thus  she 
will  escape  the  lamentable  fate  that  for  centuries  has  made  her 
territorj'  the  battle-field  of  Western  Europe.  Thiis  also  she  will 
escape  the  horrors  of  invasion.  The  two  countries,  it  is  evident, 
will  benefit  equally  from  their  military  entente." 

But  this  equality  of  benefit  is  denied  by  German  observers, 
who  tell  us  that  Belgium  did  not  conclude  the  military  accord 
T\-ith  France  without  much  internal  opposition.  As  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  points  out,  the  opposition  came  from  the  Flemish 
and  the  Socialist  parties,  for  the  Flemish  feared  the  too  great 
influence  of  France  m  Belgium,  and  the  Socialists  dreaded  the 
miUtary  burdens  invQlved  in  the  accord.  There  was  also  a 
general  anxiety  lest  Belgium  in  binding  herself  to  a  greater 
state  should  as  a  small  state  become  merely  a  vassal.  Yet 
the  Belgians  jaelded  to  France,  we  are  told,  chiefly  because 
they  counted  on  an  economic  agreement  as  a  natural  sequent 
to  the  military  agreement,  which  would  make  the  latter  worth 
while.  Through  an  economic  agreement,  the  Belgians  hope 
to  have  all  taxes  removed  which  France  imposes  on  goods 
coming  from  Antwerp,  and  in  consequence  of  which  commercial 
and  industrial  France  is  practically  closed  to  Belgium. 


NEW   ZEALAND   AGAINST  THE  ANGLO 
JAPANESE   ALLIANCE 


N' 


EW  ZEALAND'S  OPPOSITION  to  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-,Japanese  Treaty  is  based  on  the  peril  of  Japanese 
swarming  to  New  Zealand  and  to  Australia,  and  the 
two  great  dominions  are  of  one  mind  in  this  matter,  according  to 
Sir  John  Findlay,  a  leading  New-Zealander,  who  was  his  coun- 
try's chief  representative  at  the  Peace  Conferenci'.  When  that 
treaty  was  made  there  was  some  excuse  for  it,  he  writes  in  tho 
London  I* all  Mall  and  Globe,  for  Russia  was  threatening  India, 
while  Germany  was  growing  belligerent,  and  America  was  "too 
much  concerned  about  tlu*  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  depended  on." 

The  German  and  tho  Russian 
nu'nace  is  now  removed,  and 
as  for  America,  "she  is  ready 
to  make  common  cause  with  us 
over  the  Japanese  peril."  Tho 
subject  of  the  treaty  came  up 
before  the  last  imperial  confer- 
ence, he  reminds  us,  and  in  tho 
coming  conference  he  believes 
"it  will  bo  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  considered, " 
and  "this  time  it  will  have  to  bo 
thrashed  out  properly."  What 
makes  the  problem  acute  for 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  is 
their  great  need  of  settlers,  and 
of  his  own  country  this  distin- 
guished informant  observes: 


A    DUTCH    JIBE    AT    BELGIUM 


Marshal  Foch — 
Belgian  Parrot- 


'Now  you  are  free,  what  do  you  say?" 
-"  Vive  la  France!" 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


"We  have  not  the  vast  areas 

to  populate  that  Australia  has; 

yet  we  can  find  room  for  all  who 

may  care  to  come,  provided  they 

are  skilled  in  some   trade   and 

have  some    little  capital.     But 

whether  they  have  money  or  not, 

If  they  are  willing  and  able  to  use  their  hands  and  not  afraid  of 

work,  they  will  be  welcomed;    they  will  be  given  land  to  settle 

on,  and  they  will  be  made  to  feel  at  home." 

But  whatever  happens  in  the  near  future,  he  tells  us,  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  and  of  Australia  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  islands  "must  remain  a  white  man's  country."  This  is 
not  his  opinion,  he  avers,  but  "a  national  conviction."  Neither 
of  these  dominions  "wants  immigrants  from  Japan,  China,  or 
India."  The  color  bar  is  definitely  fixt  and  is  "a  fundamental 
feature  of  our  constitution,"  and  he  adds: 

"I  am  giving  away  no  secrets  when  I  say  that  plans  are  being 
prepared,  and  presently  there  will  be  launched  a  big  scheme  of 
imperial  emigration.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  scheme  of 
European  emigration.  Since  the  war  we  have  no  use  for  Ger- 
mans, and  we  do  not  want  Russians;  but,  barring  these  two 
peoples,  the  rest  of  Europe  have  a  surplus  population  on  which  wo 
hope  to  draw  very  materially. 

"It  is  apparently  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  mother 
country,  and  possibly  for  its  people,  to  realize  how  great  is  the 
color  question  with  us  New-Zealanders  and  Australians.  The 
Chinese  come  to  us  in  odd  numbers,  in  spite  of  the  language  test, 
a  heavy  poll-tax,  and  other  prohibitive  measures.  They  work 
in  the  gold-mines,  as  market-gardeners,  as  servants,  and  such- 
like humble  vocations.  They  are  few  in  number,  and  we  want 
their  number  to  diminish  rather  than  increase. 

"The  Japanese  are  a  more  aggressive  people  and  constitute 
our  greatest  menace.  We  want  the  Imperial  Government  to 
understand  this  matter  more  thoroughly  than  it  does.  What 
Japan  did  in  helping  the  Allies  during  the  war  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  us.  We  are  thankful  for  the  services  rendered. 
Japan's  honorable  conduct  and  correct  attitude  while  we  were 
at  war  have  somewhat  assuaged  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy. 
But  the  Japanese  peril  is  there  all  the  time.  And  we  want  the 
Home  Government  to  visualize  the  situation  more  clearly." 


LIVING   BACKWARD 


THE  REVERSAL  OF  GROWTH— regression  to  a 
simpler  organic  form  instead  of  progress  to  a  more 
complicated  one — has  been  observed  and  experimented 
upon  by  biologists  in  the  lower  forms  of  life.  And  in  man  the 
same  phenomenon  may  be  seen  in  abnormal  mental  conditions, 
where  brain-shock  turns  an  adult  into  a  child,  so  far  as  his  mind 
is  concerned.  J.  S.  Huxley,  who  describes  these  phenomena  in 
Diftcnrery  (London),  suggests  that  they  open  a  gateway  into  a 
hitherto  unexplored  region.  They  indicate,  he  thinks,  a  possible 
control  of  the  animate  world  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
gradually  acquired  over  the  inanimate  part  of  creation.  We 
may  in  future,  he  suggests,  be  able  not  only  to  change  our  own 
environment,  but  our  very  natures.  If  life  may  be  made  to 
"run  backward,"  assuming  any  desired  stage  in  the  scale  of 
development  and  stopping  there  at  our  will,  evidently  Mr. 
Huxley's  predictions  are  not  impossible,  wild  as  they  may  seem. 
He  writes: 

"To  common  sense  it  would  seem  obvious  that  development 
is  a  closed  cycle,  each  stage  leading  forward  in  an  inevitable 
series  to  the  next.  But  science  is  not  content  with  the  familiar. 
In  some  organisms  the  processes  of  development  are  not  neces- 
sarily irreversible;  and  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  assert  that  these  processes  are  funda- 
mentally reversible,  and  that  the  irreversibility  of  our  own  life- 
history  is  only  secondary. 

"Among  marine  animals  there  exists  a  curious  group,  the 
Tunicates,  long  classified  with  the  shell-fish.  One  of  them, 
(^lavellina  by  name,  was  found  to  possess  the  extraordinary 
faculty  of  returning  to  a  simpler  condition.  The  adult  animal 
can,  when  damaged  or  placed  in  unfavorable  conditions,  alto- 
gether change  its  aspect.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  the 
creature  has  become  nothing  more  than  an  opaque  white  ball 
covered  with  a  single  laj'er  of  epithelium.  If  now  replaced 
in  pure  sea- water,  it  will  retrace  its  upward  development  and 
become  a  normal  individual  again,  perfect,  but  smaller,  since  a 
certain  amount  of  material  has  been  used  up  in  the  metamor- 
phoses. The  animal  has  been  experimentally  made  to  repeat 
this  reversal  and  subsequent  blossoming-out  three  times;  and 
if  it  could  be  supplied  with  enough  food  to  bring  it  up  to 
its  original  size  (unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  feed  in  the 
laboratory),  it  could  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely. 
Such  a  process  is  clear  evidence  of  the  possibility  of  reversing 
development. 

"A  different  type  of  reversal  is  seen  in  many  common  flat- 
worms  and  sea-anemones.  If  one  of  these  is  starved,  it  does 
not  die  after  losing  a  quite  small  amount  of  weight,  as  does  a 
man,  but  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  saving  itself  from  death  by 
feeding  upon  itself.  Sea-anemones  several  inches  long  have 
been  made  to  shrink  until  they  were  no  longer  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

"Some  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  flatworm  which 
has  been  much  reduced  in  size  by  starvation  comes  to  resemble 
similar-sized  young  individuals  of  the  species  in  all  details  of 
shape  and  proportion.  Later,  Professor  Child,  of  Chicago, 
went  further  and  showed  that  these  reduced  worms  w^ere  young, 
not  o«ly  in  appearance,  but  in  beha^aor  and  physiological  work- 
ing, too.  By  means  of  alternately  feeding  and  starving  a 
single  worm.  Child  was  able  to  keep  it  within  prescribed  Umits 
of  size  and  of  phj^siological  age,  while  other  individuals  of  the 
same  brood  had  given  rise  to  eighteen  generations — a  period 
which,  translated  into  human  terms,  would  take  us  back  to 
Chaucer's  time." 

So,  exclaims  Mr.  Huxley,  the  elixir  vitce  has  been  found  at 
last,  and  revealed  in  startling  simplicity  as  enforced  periodic 
starvation.  "Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  panacea,  for  it  does 
not  work  with  any  organism  higher  in  the  scale  than  a  flat- 
worm.  .  .  .  Ironical  fate!"     He  iJroceeds: 


"Another  very  curious  form  of  reversal  is  interesting  on 
account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  happenings  in  the  history 
of  the  higher  animals  and  of  man  himself. 

"Perophora  is  the  name  given  to  an  Ascidian  nearly  related 
to  Clavellina,  but  consisting  of  a  series  of  very  small  green 
individuals,  springing  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  from  a 
creeping  tube  or  stolon  filled  with  blood,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  strawberry  plants  along  a  runner.  When  this  animal  is  placed 
in  unfavorable  conditions,  it  begins  to  shrink  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  Clavellina,  but  instead  of  becoming  a  dense  opaque 
ball,  it  grows  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  ceases  to  exist  at 
all,  having  been  completely  resorbed  into  the  stolon. 

"When  this  curious  process  is  investigated,  it  is  found  that 
the  various  organs  of  the  b^dy  become  smaller,  owing  to  their 
component  cells  successively  leaving  their  places  in  the  tissue 
and  passing  out  as  free  units  into  the  blood-stream.  It  is  as 
if  a  house  were  to  unbuild  itself,  the  bricks  flying  out  of  their 
places  in  the  walls. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  we  would  expect  that  a  piece  of 
machinery  M'hich  is  working  quickly  will  be  more  damaged 
when  an  iron  bar,  say,  is  thrust  into  its  midst  than  if  it  were 
working  slowly.  The  analogy  seems  to  hold  for  organisms. 
Poisons,  when  administered  in  such  great  dilution  as  not  to  kill 
but  only  to  damage,  act  first  and  most  strongly  on  the  more 
active  parts  of  the  organism.  Or  if  their  strength  is  such 
as  to  kill  after  several  hours  only,  the  more  active  parts  will 
die  first. 

"When  a  developing  egg  of  a  marine  worm  is  placed  in  a  very 
dilute  potassium  cyanid  solution,  the  apical  region  of  the  larva, 
with  its  little  sense-organ  and  tuft  of  cilia,  is  acted  upon  and  fails 
to  grow  to  the  normal  size.  The  hind  region  of  the  body  also, 
which  is  preparing  for  active  growth  into  the  trunk  of  the 
worm,  and  is  found  to  start  dying  as  quickly  as  the  'head' 
region  in  dilute  poisons,  is  reduced  in  the  same  way.  The 
middle  region  of  the  body,  however,  is  not  affected;  and  since 
there  is  a  definite  amount  of  yolk  in  the  egg,  available  for  the 
embryo's  first  period  of  growth,  it  seizes  upon  what  the  head 
and  tail  regions  have  not  been  able  to  profit  by,  and  becomes 
not  merely  relatively  but  also  absolutely  bigger. 

"Normally,  the  proper  balance  of  any  organism  is  main- 
tained by  the  interaction  of  its  different  parts.  Indeed,  the 
organism  in  a  quite  real  sense  is  the  interaction  of  its  parts 
and  in  no  sense  merely  their  sum.  The  form,  the  rate  of  growth, 
the  actions,  the  span  of  life  itself — all  are  determined  by  the 
interaction  of  the  parts  of  the  incredibly  complex  self-regulating 
mechanism." 

The  role  of  the  dominant  region  in  this  flying  play  of  forces 
is  of  extraordinary  importance.  It  exerts  control  over  the  rest 
of  the  system.  If  the  limb  of  a  rabbit  is  exposed  to  x-rays 
it  will'  develop  into  a  stunted  thing.  But  if  the  head  be  exposed, 
not  only  will  the  head  grow  up  stunted,  but  the  whole  body. 
The  brain  is  the  "dominant  region"  of  the  mammal,  and  dam- 
age to  it  causes  impairment  of  function  in  aU  the  members. 
The  WTiter  goes  on: 

"Indeed,  in  the  highest  organisms,  and  more  particularly  in 
man,  the  whole  creature  may  with  propriety  be  thought  of  as 
consisting  of  two  main  parts — the  conscious  mind  and  the  non- 
conscious  nerve-centers  in  the  brain  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  is  but  the  brain's 
servant  and  box  of  tools. 

"But  even  within  the  nervous  system  and  within  the  mind, 
the  parts  are  built  up  into  a  hierarchy  of  dominant  and 
subordinate. 

"The  conscious  centei's  of  will  and  attention  are  dominant 
over  unconscious  centers  in  the  brain,  and  these  again  over 
reflex  centers  in  the  spinal  cord.  Not  only  this,  but  education 
and  mental  and  moral  growth  mean  nothing  else  but  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  will  and  the  attention  to  a  changing  series  of 
ideas.  Each  of  these  ideas  represents  a  period  of  our  life,  a 
stage  in  our  mental  development,  and  is  associated  with  definite 
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past   happenings,  with  actual  events  and  moods  and   (houRhts 
and  wishes. 

"Systems  built  up  of  douiinant  ami  subordinate  parts  may 
prove  capable  of  reversal  of  dominance.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  comes  about  that  even  in  the  most  hi<rhly  or<ranized  and 
complex  system  of  all,  in  the  system  that  underlies  mind,  such 
reversals  of  development  may  liappeii.  It  is  not  often  that  tliey 
happen;  but  the  i>ln>n()meiion  is  now  well  known,  and  pr,),.s  by 
the  name  of  •mental  re<i:ression.'  Here  (iu-  patient,  as  a  result 
of  'shell-shock'  or  other  form  of  neurasthenia,  reverts  mentally 
to  a  younger  condition. 

"The  most  remarkable  case  of  all  has  not.  1  believe,  been 
put  on  record.  An  Aus- 
tralian soldier,  already 
suffering  from  shell- 
shoek,  received  a  se\(ue 
fright.  As  a  result,  the 
whole  of  his  adult  jxm- 
sonality  disappeared, 
and  he  became  an  in- 
fant— the  mind  of  an 
infant  in  the  body  of  a 
man.  He  could  not  talk 
properly,  he  could  not 
walk  properly,  and, 
most  amazing  of  all,  lie 
could  not  take  any  food 
but  milk. 

"Gradually  he  grew 
up  again,  retracing  in  a 
yearthe  mental  devclo|)- 
ment  of  a  lifetime,  and, 
on  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country,  has  be- 
come, it  appears,  a  nor- 
mal adult  being  again. 
"It  is  a  fragmentary 
tale  that  I  have  been 
able  to  tell;  but  it  will 
begin  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  new  vistas  that 
biology  is  opening  up. 
We  have,  at  any  rate 
been  able  to  assure  our- 
selves that  life  can  run 
backward,  that  reversal 
of  development  is  a  fact. 
Further,  we  see  that  re- 
versal may  show  itself  in  several  forms.  It  may  be  compatible 
Avith  health  and  with  normal  function  or  maj'  be  a  change  to 
a  simpler  state,  in  which  the  organism  can  tide  over  hard 
times,  or  it  may  be  a  pathological  process,  resulting  inevitably 
in  death;  or,  finally,  it  may  affect  the  mind  without  aftecting 
the  body,  as  in  mental  regression. 

"Such  facts,  among  many  others,  make  us  feel  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  control  of  living  matter  which  will  make  even 
our  control  of  inorganic  matter  seem  unimportant.  And  the 
results  w'ill  not  merely  be  capable  of  changing  our  environ- 
ment; they  will  be  capable  of  changing  us — our  constitutions, 
our  very  natures."        

THE  TINIEST  OUT-TINIED  — The  performance  of  a  new 
device  developed  by  Prof.  R.  Whiddington,  of  Leeds  University, 
England,  for  the  measurement  of  extremely  small  distances  is 
thus  described  in  Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago): 

"We  have  for  some  time  past  grown  accustomed  to  the  com- 
mon limit  of  precision  in  machine  work,  i.e.,  the  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  also  heard  in  a  general  way 
the  high  precision  afforded  by  the  so-called  interferometer 
methods  developed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  gages.  The  latter  method  has  given  us  precision  measurements 
accurate  to  one  one-millionth  of  an  inch.  Professor  Whidding- 
ton's  idtra-micrometer  now  permits  measurement  to  the  scarcely 
credible  precision  of  one  two-hundredth  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch! 
The  new  apparatus  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  an  electric  circuit 
consisting  of  a  parallel-plate  condenser  and  inductance  be  main- 
tained in  oscillation  by  a  thermionic  valve,  a  small  change  in 
distance  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser  produces  a  change 
in  the  frequency  of  the  oscillations  which  can  be  accurately  de- 
termined. So  sensitive  is  this  device  that  the  bending  of  a 
very  substantial  table  due  to  the  weight  of  an  English  penny 
may  clearly  be  indicated." 


HOW    A    RAILROAD    USES   MOTOR- 
TRAILERS 


A 


HALF    TRUCK   AND    HALF    FREIGHT-HOUSE. 

Each  of  these  semitrailers  receives  freight  from  the  trains  at  a  Chicago  terminal, 
and  then,  attached  to  a  tractor,  carries  it  to  its  destination  in  the  citv. 


SKMITUAILKH  is  a  truck  with  only  a  rear  pair  of 
wheels,  the  forward  end  being  pivoted  on  the  rear  end 
of  a  tractor.  The  two  act  as  a  unit  in  transportation, 
but  the  .semitrailer  is  detached  in  storage,  or  wlieii  loading  and 
unloading,  the  unsupported  end  being  then  h(>l(I  on  a  trestle. 
In  Tlir  EfficirtKii  Magazine  (Chicago),  Harry  J.  Despain  tells 
liow  an  equi])meii1  of  tliis  kind  does  i)ub1ic  .service  as  a  carrier  of 
commodities.  He  re- 
ports, at  the  outset, 
what  he  says  is  a  typi- 
cal conversation  be- 
tween a  railroad  traffic 
dispatcher  in  Chicago 
and  a  customer: 

"Hello!  Is  this  the 
Chicago  and  X —  Rail- 
road?' 

"'Yes,  sir.' 
'"  How  many  days 
would  it  take  you  to  de- 
liver iti  Milwaukee  a 
car,  or  less  than  car-lot, 
of  groceries'/ ' 

"'  Five  hours  and  a 
half,  sir.' 

I've  got  a  shipment 
of  j)erishables  that  must 
be  on  the  market  in 
I\  I  il waukee  t  o  -  morrow 
niorniug  by  nine  o'clock. 
It  can't  be  done,  can  it?' 
"'Yes,  sir,  it  can. 
We'll  have  j'our  ship- 
ment there,  ready  for 
delivery  by  one  in  the 
morning.' 

"The  above  conver- 
sation occurred  the  other 
afternoon  about  four 
o'clock.  The  man  had 
his  shipment — two  five-ton  truckloads — at  the  terminal  by  five, 
and  at  midnight  it  was  in  Milwaukee,  billed  and  ready  for 
deliv^ery.  This  is  the  kind  of  service  that  shippers  and  mer- 
chants have  long  been  hoping  for.  And  the  motor-truck  has 
made  it  possible. 

"The  importance  of  having  a  proper  terminal  somewhere  near 
the  heart  of  the  city  is  readily  understood.  Our  passenger- 
trains  pull  into  the  center  of  the  business  district,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  our  parcel  dispatch-cars  to  load  and  unload  ap- 
proximately seven  miles  from  the  loop.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  establish  a  down-town  motor-truck  terminal  to  handle 
our  parcel-dispatch  service. 

"A  j'ear  ago  we  decided  that  the  only  economical  solution  of 
this  problem  was  the  tractor  and  semitrailer.  A  year's  expe- 
rience has  ami)ly  y)roved  the  soundness  of  this  contention.  We 
are  now^  hauling  all  of  this  traffic  with  three  tractors  and  ten 
ten-ton  semitrailers  with  van  bodies. 

"Some  idea  of  the  amotmt  of  work  that  is  done  by  this  tractor 
semitrailer  equipmt^nt  can  be  gained  from  the  following  facts. 
The  number  of  round  trips  made  by  each  tractor  in  tAventy- 
four  hours  varies  from  eight  to  twelve,  depending  upon  the 
season  of  the  j'ear.  The  round-trip  distance  for  the  route  we 
take  is  twelve  and  one-half  miles.  The  tractor  hauls  twent.y 
tons  every  round  trip,  ten  tons  north-bound  and  ten  tons  south- 
bound. In  other  words,  every  twenty-four  hours  a  tractor  on 
this  route  travels  from  100  to  150  miles  and  hauls  from  160  to 
240  tons,  respectively. 

"In  order  to  move  this  tonnage  by  motor-truck,  we  figure  that 
we  should  need  at  least  ten  five-ton  vehicles,  all  of  which  woidd 
be  forced  to  waste  time  and  money  in  loading  and  unloading 
delays.  With  our  present  equipment  we  entirely  eliminate  this 
loss.  The  semitrailers  arc  loaded  and  unloaded  at  each  end  of 
the  line  while  the  tractor  is  on  the  road  hauling  another  load. 
Three  men  are  required  to  drive  the  tractors  and  ten  would  be 
required  to  man  the  motor-trucks,  so  we  are  saving  seven  men. 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  Toik. 

PILING    SALT   TO  DRY    AFTER    IT    HAS    BEEN    EVAPORATED    FROM    THE    PACIFIC. 


"A  glance  at  the  tonnage  hauled  and  the  mileage  traveled  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  our  cost  per  ton-mile  is  extremely  low 
as  compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  we  were  doing  this  work 
with  five-ton  motor-units. 

"We  have  found  it  advisable  at  times  to  load  as  much  as 
thirteen  tons  on  a  semitrailer,  and  the  tractors  walk  away  with 
the  load  as  easily  as  if  they  were  nmning*  light.  The  tractor 
semitrailer  is  the  most  efficient  hauling  principle  for  our  kind  of 
work.  We  use  powerful,  reliable  tractors  and  we  have  found 
no  load  too  great  for  them." 


SALT  FROM   THE   SEA 

A  LITTLE-KNOWN  CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRY,  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  salt  from  sea-water,  is 
described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York), 
by  Arthur  L.  Dahl.  The  average  value  of  all  salt  marketed 
in  this  country  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents  a  barrel,  so 
that  any  method  used  in  its  manufacture  must  be  economical 
to  be  successful.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Dahl  tells  us,  many 
large  and  excellent  deposits  of  salt  remain  undeveloped  be- 
cause the  competition  from  existing  salt-works  is  too  keen. 
The  ocean  would  seem  to  be  a  fairly  satisfactory  source  of  supply. 
The  industry  on  the  coast  of  California  has  been  developed  in 
recent  years  quite  extensively.  This  State  ranks  fifth  in  salt 
p,roduction,  and  practically  all  of  her  product  comes  from  the  sea. 
Aside  from  the  salt-works  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  practically  the  only  solar  salt  plants  in  the 
United  States  ar«  in  California.     We  read: 

"Ocean-water  contains,  on  an  average,  3.77  per  cent,  of  salt, 
altho  the  salinity  of  ocean-water  varies  in  different  localities. 
In  the  manufacture  of  salt  by  the  solar  process  natural  forces  are 
utilized  wherever  possible,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the 
business  can  be  made  profitable.  At  each  plant  an  average  of 
over  1,000  acres  of  low-lj'ing  land  is  utilized  as  salt-ponds.  The 
land  is  divided  by  earth  dams  or  dikes,  connected  with  one 
another  by  flood-gates.  If  the  conditions  will  permit,  the  water 
is  let  into  the  various  ponds  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  and,  where 
pumping  is  necessary,  windmills  furnish  the  power. 

"The  center  of  the  California  salt  industry  is  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Baj%  where  salt-works  occur  on  both  the  Alameda  and  San 
Mateo  sides  of  the  bay,  and  the  refined  salt  from  these  plants 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  found  on  the  American  market.  Here 
the  salt-making  season  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  September,  or  even  longer,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  'dry  season.'  Since  practically  no  rains  fall  in 
California  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  days  are  sunny 
and  warm,  the  evaporation  of  ocean-water  can  be  carried  on  with 
great  regularity  and  precision.  While  the  waters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  are  less  salty  than  the  ocean,  owing  to  the  discharge  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  therein,  yet  the  absence 


of  fogs  and  the  adaptability  of  the  marsh  lands  of  the  bay  over- 
come this  handicap,  and  after  July  1  the  discharge  of  fresh 
water  into  t'.  e  bay  materially  decreases,  and  the  maximum 
saUnity  is  secured. 

"At  the  solar  salt  plants  the  various  ponds  are  known  as 
storage,  intake,  receiving,  or  tide  ponds,  into  which  the  salt 
water  is  received  from  the  bay,  the  concentrating  ponds,  and  the 
crystaHizing  ponds.  The  ponds  between  the  tide  ponds  and  the 
crystallizing  ponds  are  known  as  secondary  or  pickling  ponds. 

"The  sea-water  is  run  from  one  pond  to  another  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  each  for  a  given  period,  until  gradually  the  water 
becomes  more  and  more  saline,  and  this  concentrated  water  is 
then  let  into  the  crystallizing  ponds  when  crystals  of  salt  have 
begun  to  form. 

"On  a  geuicral  average,  a  plant  will  provide  about  ten  evapor- 
ating ponds  for  one  crystallizing  pond,  and  during  the  salt 
season  it  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to  keep  all  parts  of  the 
plant  running  in  unison,  so  that  a  maximum  of  salt  can  be  har- 
vested profitably  from  the  sea  at  all  times. 

"Harvesting  takes  place  from  the  crystallizing  ponds,  and  the 
salt  deposits  are  shoveled  into  wheelbarrows  or  tram-cars  and 
conveyed  to  the  drying  piles.  The  larger  plants  have  small  rail- 
roads, with  electric  engines  to  pull  the  trains  of  salt-cars,  but 
most  of  the  smaller  plants  harvest  by  hand.  The  salt  is  not 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  since  the  floor  is  usually 
made  of  mud,  and  this  lower  stratum  is  left  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  it  is  harv^ested  separately  and  used  for  stock  or  in 
'the  manufacture  of  ice-cream. 

"Crude  sea-salt  contains  considerable  adhering  pickle  or 
•bittern  and  dirt  of  various  kinds,  and  washing  is  accomplished 
in  various  ways.  Usually  the  brine  employed  in  the  washing 
process  is  concentrated  to  complete  saturation  so  that  very  little 
salt  is  dissolved  in  the  washing.  After  this  first  washing,  the 
salt  passes  between  rolls  which  crush  it  into  '  half -ground  salt ' 
and  'three-quarters  ground  salt.'  It  then  goes  to  vats  filled 
with  artificial  brine  made  from  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  con- 
sequently containing  no  mother  liquid  salts.  When  washed 
in  this  solution  the  salt  is  stacked  in  heaps  to  drain.  If  in- 
tended for  the  coarser  uses  of  trade  the  salt  is  sacked  in  its 
present  condition,  but  if  intended  for  further  refining  the  salt 
goes  to  vats  which  lead  to  centrifugal  machines  by  which  afl 
adhering  water  is  removed.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  driers, 
made  up  of  long,  revolving  cylinders  containing  steam  coils 
and  provided  with'  fans  that  pump  warm  air  through.  When 
dried,  the  salt  is  passed  through  heavy  rollers  which  crush  it 
into  granular  or  powder  form,  and  it  is  then  sifted  and  graded 
for  fineness,  when  it  is  ready  for  packing. 

"The  amount  of  salt  harvested  from  sea-water  averages  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  the  crystallizing  ponds,  and  at  many  of 
the  plants  two  or  more  harvests  can  be  secured  each  season. 
California  produces  about  1,500,000  barrels  of  sea-salt  per 
annum,  which  is  sold  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  the  interior  of  the  State  are 
vast  deposits  of  salines  containing  a  number  of  valuable  prod- 
ucts, including  common  salt,  and  some  of  these  deposits  are 
being  worked  for  their  borax,  potash,  and  other  contents." 
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WIRELESS   IN   PRINT 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  the 
automatic  printing  of  messages  in  Roman  type.  A 
demonstration  gi\en  recently  by  A.  A,  Campbell 
Swinton  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  liOndon  reminds  a 
contributor  to  Discovery  (London)  that  in  January,  1914,  Mr. 
Swinton  suggested  that  before  long  we  might  have  a  telegraph- 
printing-machine  operated  by  wireless  "in  every  house,  telling  the 
latest  news  to  all  the  nation,  as  also  to  the  newspapers,  should  any 
of  these  continue  to  survive  the  competition  of  this  much  more 
rapid  method  of  disseminating  intelligence."      That  is, 

"He  thought,  in  other  words,  that  it  would  soon  bo  practical  to 
operate  'wirelessly'  the  telegraph-printing-machines  which  for 
years  have  been  familiar  occupants  of  Loudon  clubs  and  hotels. 
It  is  clear  that  if  this  could  be  done  there  would  be  a  great  saving 
not  only  in  first  cost  and  in  expense  of  upkeep,  but  also  because 
there  would  be  no  practical  limit  to  the  number  of  stations  that 
could  receive  signals  simultaneously  from  a  single  sending- 
station,  so  that  it  would  cost  no  more  to  send  to  a  thousand 
stations  than  to  one.  To  some  such  an  idea  of  the  universal 
distribution  of  news  might  at  the  time  have  appeared  fantastic, 
and  may  do  so  even  now,  but,  at  any  rate,  for  an  area  comprising 
the  British  Isles  and  western  Europe  it  is  now  a  possible  thing. 

"It  is  well  known  that  instruments  connected  to  telegraph- 
wires  for  printing  messages  are  in  daily  use  in  newspaper  offices 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  wireless  messages 
can  be  recorded  in  various  opti- 
cal and  mechanical  ways,  and 
even  by  an  instrument  analo- 
gous to  a  phonograph,  but  the 
ingenious  method  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Creed  is  the  first  to 
be  adapted  to  printing  wire- 
less messages. 

"Supp>ose  a  message  be  tele- 
graphed from  London  to  a 
newspaper  office  in  Sheffield. 
It  is  sent  out  of  course  in  the 
ordinary  Morse  code  of  dots 
and  dashes;  these  dots  and 
dashes  may  be  recorded  by  an 
Instrument  (the  receiver)  at 
Sheffield,  which  receives  them 
by  punching  small  holes  in  a 
moving  strip  of  paper,  this  be- 
ing simply  one  of  several  ways 
in  which  telegraphic  messages 
are  received.  The  strip  of 
paper  may  next  be'  passed 
through  a  second  machine  (the 
printer),  which  is  really  a  type- 
writer controlled  in  an  in- 
genious  way   entirely   by   the 

position  Df  the  holes  in  the  perforated  strip.  In  this  ma- 
chine the  holes  in  the  paper  constituting  the  dots  and  dashes 
of,  say,  the  letter  F,  operate  a  lever  which  causes  the  letter  F 
of  the  typewriter  to  fall  on  a  second  strip  of  paper  so  that  the 
letter  is  printed  in  Roman  type.  In  this  way  all  the  letters  and 
spacings  in  their  Morse  code  form  are  translated  into  letters  and 
spacings  in  Roman  tj'pe,  and  so  it  is  that  a  message  sent  out  in 
Morse  code  from  one  town  is  received  printed  in  words  at  another. 

"Fig.  1  will  help  to  make  this  clear.  The  very  small  holes 
along  the  center  of  the  strip  of  paper  are  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  regular  motion  of  the  strip  through  the  instru- 


;FR0M  the  EIFFEL  TOWER  PARIS 
RECORDED  ON  A  CREED  TYPE- P.RINTING 
RECEIVER  AT  A  MEETTNM 
OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ART§ 


Fig.    3. A    MESSAGE    PRINTED    BY   WIRELESS. 


Fig.    1. WIKKLKSS    printing    in    SUCCESSIVE    STAGES. 

(a)  Letters  In  ordinary  type.  (6)  Dots  and  dashes  in  Morse 
code  as  represented  in  the  usual  way.  (c)  The  same  "dots" 
and  "  dashes  "  recorded  on  a  strip  of  paper,  (rf)  The  same  signals 
punched  on  a  strip  of  paper  by  the  Creed  receiver,  (e)  The  let- 
ters printed  by  the  Creed  printer  from  the  strip  of  paper  above  it. 

ments  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  signals  which  are  denoted 
by  the  large  holes. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  Morse  signals  (6)  or  (c) 
that  a  dot  is  denoted  by  two  holes  vertically  over  one  another; 
a  dash  by  two  corresponding  holes  inclined  to  one  another. 

"Fig.  2  shows  a  photograph 
of  the  complete  Creed  receiving 
apparatus.  In  brief,  the  work- 
ing is  as  follows:  The  message 
to  bo  sent  is  first  translated  into 
Morse  code  by  punching  a  per- 
forated strip  of  paper  in  an  ap- 
paratus with  a  typewriter  key- 
board. The  message  is  now  in 
the  form  (d)  of  Fig.  1.  This 
paper  strip  is  next  passed 
through  the  transmitting  in- 
strument, which  sends  out  im- 
pulses of  electric  current  in  the 
dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse 
code.  These  impulses  actuate 
a  special  sending  contact-maker 
which  sends  out  the  wireless 
waves. 

"At  the  receiving  end  the 
waves  are  picked  up  by  a  ther- 
mionic-valve receiver.  Their 
effect  is  amplified  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  valves. 
Impulses  of  current  are  thus 
supplied  to  part  of  the  receiv- 
ing apparatus  known  as  the 
perforator.  This  is  at  present 
worked  by  comprest  air,  and  is 
so  designed  that  it  punches  on  a  moving  strip  of  paper  a  duplicate 
of  the  arrangement  of  holes  representing  the  dots  and  dashes 
which  was  used  at  the  sending  station  for  transmitting  the 
message.  When  this  is  done  the  hard  work  is  all  over.  It  is 
then  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  translate  the  Morse  code 
message  into  Roman  letters  with  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
one  used  for  several  years  in  a  newspaper  office." 

At  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Swinton  demonstrated  the  Creed 
apparatus  he  picked  up  a  message  sent  out  by  Horsea,  near 
Plymouth,  printed  it  in  Roman  type,  and  projected  it  by  a 
lantern  on  the  screen.  Later  a  special  message  was  sent  by 
wireless  from  the  Eiffel  Tower.  A  facsimile  reproduction  of 
portion  of  this  message  as  automatically  printed  is  given  in 
Fig.  3.     To  quote  further: 

"The  manufacturers  are  at  present  developing  an  improved 
form  of  printer  in  which  comprest  air  is  dispensed  with.  The 
present  apparatus  as  adapted  to  wireless  reception  is  capable 
of  a  speed  of  transmission  of  180  words  a  minute,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  printer.  The  improved  printer,  how- 
ever, will  be  capable  easily  of  keeping  up  with  the  receiver." 
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"MACBETH"   IN   "PURE   RADIUM 
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/ATA  TIME  when  we  are  rereading  the  old  untruth  that 

/-^     John  Keats  was  "snuffed  out  hj  a  Quarterhj  article," 

-^     -^   the  New  York  critics  are  seemingl.y  bent  on  snuffing  out 

the  "Macbeth"  of  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Jones,  and  Barrymore.     A 

hundred  vears  ago  it  took  only  one  article,  but  the  critics  have 


Copyrighted,  1^21,  by  Francis  Bruguiere. 

NOT    THE    'CRIMINAL    VIRAGO" 
Is  Julia  Arthur's  Lady  Macbeth;  but  a  victim  of  "  subtle  evil  influences." 


not  only  damned  by  "first-night  criticism."  but  returned  with 
renewed  Adgor  with  "second  thoughts."  AU  this  ought  to  be 
enough  to  send  the  public  to  the  Apollo  Theater  in  droves  to  see 
what  it's  all  about;  enough  to  give  the  performance  there  a  long 
lease  of  life.  At  all  events,  the  issue  is  squarely  joined  between 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  critics.  He  said  in  a  preliminarj'  statement 
that  he  proposed  no  compromise  with  reahty;  he  would  instead 
defy  it.  He  would  "release  the  radium  of  Shakespeare  from 
the  vessel  of  tradition."  And  the  critics,  who  seem  more 
unwilling  than  ever  before  to  part  'R-ith  tradition,  have  opened 
their  vessels  of  wrath.  Mr.  Hopkins,  from  being  long  abetted, 
has  taken  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  produced,  as  Mr.  De  Foe 
charges  in  the  New  York  World,  "a  total  misconception  of  the 
play  and  a  complete  misapplication  of  the  theater's  modern 
method  of  decorative  art."  In  this  view  he  is  seconded  by  Mr. 
Towse,  of  the  Evening  Post,  but  we  will  be  content  with  Mr. 
De  Foe's  statement  of  the  position  which  he  makes  -mth.  lucidity 
and  ^"igo^: 


"Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  'Macbeth'  is  the  one  least 
calculated  to  be  assisted  by  impressionistic  staging  in  exaggerated 
and  grotesque  form.  It  is  also  the  one  most  likely  to  resist  a 
represt  and  subdued  interpretation  by  its  actors.  In  spite  of  the 
preternatural  influences  which  hover  about  its  two  massive 
characters,  prey  upon  their  weaknesses,  and  lead  them  ultimately 
to  destruction,  it  is  a  drama  of  vivid  and  relentless  reaUsm.  Its 
story  lies  in  a  realm  of  soaring  imagination.  It  is  crowded  with 
exciting  and  swiftly  changing  incidents.  The  criminal  ambitions 
and  passions  with  which  it  deals  lead  to  deeds  of  bloody  violence. 
The  conflict  of  the  forces  of  good  and  e\'il  is  incessant  and  lends 
itself  to  objective  as  well  as  subjective  action.  The  fierce  on- 
rush of  events  focuses  ine\'itably  at  the  altar  of  retributive  justice, 
and  the  punishment  is  physical  as  well  as  spiritual. 

"Such  a  tragedy  as  this  demands  surroundings  which  promote 
an  illusion  of  definite  time  and  place,  rather  than  scenes  which 
destroy  every  notion  of  reality.  It  also  requires  expression,  not 
repression,  from  its  actors.  It  is  a  play  of  continuous  and  graphic 
action,  not  a  succession  of  posed  and  all  but  inanimate  tableaux. 
Its  verse  must  be  voiced  with  vigorous  eloquence  and  feeling, 
not  chanted  in  subdued  and  monotonous  cadences.  Every- 
thing that  should  have  been  was  missed  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  strange 
conception  of  how  ']Macbeth'  should  be  staged  and  acted.  The 
result  was  a  performance  lacking,  except  at  rare  intervals,  in 
fire  and  deeply  human  interest,  and  deadly  monotonous  in  its 
unvaried  arbitrary  restraint." 

If  all  this  is  true,  probably  "Macbeth"  was  the  ^\Tong  choice 
for  ]Mr.  Hopkins,  but  the  answer  is  Mr.  Barrymore,  who  de- 
manded a  cave-man,  and  Macbeth  came  nearest  such  a  figure 
in  the  Shakespearian  gallery.  The  head  and  front  of  Mr. 
Hopkins's  offending  was  his  extreme  submission  to  a  method 
which  takes  more  account  of  the  painter's  than  the  histrion's  art. 
Acting,  with  him,  is  not  what  the  word  implies,  but  a  series  of 
static  pictures  where  the  figures  utter  words  with  what  art  their 
limitations  permit.  In  the  present  instance  the  scenery  is  re- 
duced to  the  simplest  sketchiness,  screens  being  set  up  in  a 
cavernous  dark  stage  to  indicate  doors  and  windows,  which  the 
critics  helplessly  describe  as  "cubistic."'  Usage,  that  is,  the 
accumulated  traditions  of  over  two  centuries,  maintains  Mr. 
De  Foe,  being  "the  fruit  of  the  best  experience,  can  not  be  so 
easily  thrust  aside  without  incurring  the  direst  risks": 

"So  it  happened  that  the  innovations  of  curtained  back- 
grounds and  fantastic  screens,  to  which  Mr.  Hopkins  resorted  to 
intensify  the  magic  of  this  intenseh'  human  and  stirring  play, 
had  an  opposite  effect.  Altho  some  of  them  were  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  remarkable  in  their  suggestion  of  space  and  dis- 
tance, they  were  destructive  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
work.  In  some  instances  thej'  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  it. 
They  imposed  upon  it  a  suggestion  of  grotesque  unreality  when 
vivid  realism  was  an  essential  accompaniment  of  the  spoken 
word.  They  occupied  attention  through  the  eye  and  thwarted 
the  appeal  of  the  characters  to  the  mind  and  heart.  Instead 
of  stimulating  imagination,  their  effect  was  to  stifle  every  imag- 
inative process.  The  blight  which  all  this  fantastic  hocus-pocus 
of  draperies  and  cubistic  de\4ces  cast  upon  'Macbeth'  was  felt 
at  the  outset  in  the  witches'  scene,  which  suggested  nothing  that 
was  blasted  or  supernatural,  and  in  which  the  Weird  Sisters  were 
robbed  of  every  weird  or  uncanny  attribute.  The  scenes  that 
followed  were  equally  destructive  to  illusion  and  valueless  in  em- 
phasizing the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  play.  They  were  interest- 
ing only  as  an  elaborate  illustration  of  how  a  new  school  of  art, 
essentially  fantastic  and  extreme,  can  sometimes  be  misapplied. 

"Under  such  conditions  it  would  not  be  safe  to  declare  that 
the  characters  in  the  tragedy  were  badly  acted,  for,  actually, 
they  were  not  acted  at  all.  Repression,  almost  to  the  vanishing- 
point,  was  the  method  of  the  stage  management.  Graphic 
action  and  illuminating  byplay  were  avoided.  ...... 
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"In  spite  of  the  conditions  against  which  they  had  to  contend, 
there  was  never! lieU'ss  much  to  admire  in  the  conception  and 
acting  of  the  two  central  characters  by  Mr.  IJarrymore  and  Miss 
Arthur.  As  Macbeth,  Mr.  liarrymore  was  at  all  times  an  im- 
pressive and  commanding  figure.  His  ich'al  of  the  character  was 
that  of  a  brave,  robust  soklier  impelU'd  to  the  commission  of 
crimes  tlirough  ambition  and  the  intluences  of  forces  in  his 
nature  over  which  he  had  no  control.  It  was  not  a  poetic  con- 
ception of  the  character,  but  it  was  imaginative,  vigorous,  and 
eloquent,  perhaps  not  distant  from  the  manner  in  which  Edwin 
Forrest  acted  the  role.  Mr.  Barrymore  was  especially  effective 
in  the  soliloquies,  altho  they  were  nuirred  by  the  monotony  of 
his  delivery.  But  so  much  fire  and  spirit  did  he  bring  to  these 
passages  when  he  was  alone  with  his  thoughts  that  we  are  of 
the  belief  that  he  would  have  given  a  much  better  account  of 
himself  in  the  scenes  of  incident  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  act. 

"There  was  a  finer  poetic  quality  in  Miss  Arthur's  Lady 
Macbelh,  altho  she  seemed  to  be  equallj'^  hampered  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  management.  She  did  not  conceive  the 
character  to  be  a  criminal  virago,  but  an  instrument  of  subtle 
evil  influences  that  she  was  powerless  to  resist  and  that  became 
the  more  potent  through  the  determination  of  her  nature  and 
the  persuasive  effect  of  her  feminine  charm.  It  was  a  lovely  and 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  character,  which  grew  steadily 
in  eloquence  and  power." 

Given  another  chance  to  speak  for  himself,  Mr.  Hopkins  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  holds  his  ground: 

"The  'Macbeth'  as  presented  at  the  Apollo  Theater  fairly 
represents  our  true  intent.  As  between  the  production  and  its 
critics,  however,  the  question  seems  to  be  one  of  approaching  the 
subject  in  a  delving  spirit  or  of  greeting  it  with  a  gesture  of 
dismissal 

"It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  personal  circumference.  Our 
'Macbeth'  is  a  single  production  bej'ond  the  radius  of  the 
familiar  field.  The  question  is,  shall  our  circumference  be  en- 
larged or  shall  anything  outside  that  circle  be  dismissed?  The 
latter  alternative  assumes  that  the  theater  has  already  reached 
its  ultimate  development.  In  that  case  it  is  the  only  human 
institution  to  be  credited  with  that  achievement. 

"We  think  we  have  done  something  new  in  dramatic  esthetics, 
something  outside  the  accepted  circumference.  There  may  be 
something  in  it,  or  there  may  be  nothing.  All  we  ask  is  that 
it  be  judged  according  to  its  own  terms. 

"We  call  it  an  experiment  in  a  new  field.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  any  hard  and  fast  principles  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
new  practise.  Vital  art  grows  out  of  independent  experiment, 
not  in  allegiance  to  formulated  rule.  And  we  feel  that  there  is 
need  of  a  more  discriminating  public  if  the  theater  is  to  be 
developed  rather  than  stunted  or  trimmed  to  fit  the  Procrustean 
bed  of  convention. 

"As  to  the  vital  content  of  our  interpretation  of  'Macbeth,' 
I  have  said  else ri  here  that  to  our  minds  the  tragedy  is  not  the 
series  of  incidental  murders,  but  rather  that  strong  people  can  be 
picked  up  by  forces  they  do  not  understand,  which  they  are 
helpless  to  combat,  and  by  which  they  are  dashed  to  utter  de- 
struction. The  A\atches,  we  believe,  are  the  age-old  symbol  for 
these  evil  forces  of  life  that  have  hoVered  about  for  all  time." 

The  Globe,  almost  alone  in  commending  the  production,  takes 
courage  tp  admit  that  "it  is  possible  to  like  Shakespeare  in  a 
number  of  different  costumes": 

"The  Hopkins  production  has  been  a  shock  to  New  York  be- 
cause it  is  different  from  a  Marlowe-Sothern,  Ben  Greet,  or 
Henrj'  Irving  performance.  Still,  it  is  not  as  bad  as  many  pre- 
tend— in  fact,  it  is  extremelj-  interesting.  Those  of  us  who  love 
novelty  in  art  and  are  persuaded  to  stay  away^may  yet  be  sorry. 
Perhaps  t%^'entieth-century  Shakespeare  is  to  be  given  somewhat 
in  the  Jones  manner.  Its  gorgeous  color  effects  and  its  bnlliaat, 
suggestive  seenerj^  have  quite  as  much  title  to  be  liked  as  the  bare 
boards  and  curtains  of  a  Greet  performance  or  the  elaborate 
scenic  paraphernalia  under  -w  hich  Sothem,  ManteU,  and  Robert- 
son staggered.  The  play  goes  forward,  despite  its  multitudinous 
scenes,  swiftly  and  vividh\  With  a  better  Macbeth  than 
Lionel  Barrymore,  its  rapid  and  colorful  progress  might  catch 
more  of  Shakespeare  for  us  than  another  rendering  could  with 
the  best  stage  machinery  that  Broad -A-ay  can  supply.  Mr. 
Jones  did  not  fully  find  himself  in  his  'Macbeth,'  and  the  actors 
at  times  do  injustice  to  his  settings.  But  at  least  he  has  shown 
a  way  for  the  century  to  read  the  greatest  of  all  dramatic  poets. 
Perhaps  he  has  rescued  him  from  an  impending  sentence  to  the 
closet." 


AMERICANESE   TORTURING   THE 
BRITISH    STAGE 

THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE  is  getting  on  the  nerves 
of  the  British  audience,  and  something  must  be  done 
about  it.  That's  how  the  British  playgoing  public 
feel,  as  exprest  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Darlington.  So  many  of  our  plays 
are  supplying  the  British  stage  with  entertainment  that  the 
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AS    EDWIN    FORREST    MIGHT  HAVE    DONE    IT 

Is  the  judgment   passed  on    Lionel    Barrymore's  Macbeth,   "at   all 

times  an  impressive  and  commanding  figure." 


vernacular  in  which  they  are  conveyed  amounts  to  an  insidious 
American  invasion.  Of  course,  when  British  actors  are  em- 
ployed to  speak  the  Yankee  language  the  mixed  result  must 
produce  the  same  effect  on  their  hearers  as  when  our  actors 
spoke  the  "pseudo-English"  that  used  to  trouble  Mr.  Howells 
so  in  days  gone  by.  "When  an  American  play  is  put  on  in 
London,"  says  Mr.  Darlington,  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
"it  really  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  individual  choice  whether 
each  actor  or  actress  will  adopt  the  American  accent  or  not." 
If  the  vernacular  is  retained  one  can  see  how  the  audience  might 
be  annoyed  by  the  mixtures  of  both  speech  and  accent.  Mr. 
Darlington  speaks  of  one  prevalent  way  of  meeting  the  problem: 

"It  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  truism  among  those  who  cater 
for  the  general  British  pubUc  (editors,  theatrical  producers, 
and  film  exhibitors  all  ahke)  that  that  public  can  not  enjoy 
American  work  unless  it  has  been  to  some  extent  camouflaged. 
As  a  result,  we  see  everywhere,  in  our  magazines,  on  our  stage, 
on  the  screen,  stories  purporting  to  describe  life  in  London  or  the 
English  provinces,  when  it  is  only  too  plain  that  the  authors 
have  never  even  seen  England  in  their  lives.  Camouflage  of 
this  kind  in  a  book  or  a  spoken  play  could  only  be  made  effective 
by  a  thorough  revision  of  the  entire  text.  But  if  it  is  not  effective 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  because  it  is  merely  irritating.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  is  an  inveterate  magazine-reader  (but  has  a  very 
exact  literary  taste  for  all  that)  recently  amused  himself  by 
taking  four  current  periodicals  at  random  and  making  a  list  of 
purely  American  expressions  or  references  found  in  supposedly 
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English  stories.  His  list  assumed  such  proportions  that  he 
offered  it  to  various  London  editors  (not,  of  course,  the  delin- 
quents) for  publication.  No  one  would  print  it — fearing,  I 
suppose,  to  cast  the  first  stone.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is 
going  on  on  the  stage,  with  equally  irritating  results.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  freshest  instance,  'The  Charm  School,'  at  the 
Comedy.  Here  you  have  a  silly  but  amusing  play,  written  by 
an  American  for  the  American  public.  Somebody  realizes  that 
the  chief  male  part  is  excellently  suited  to  Mr.  Owen  Nares, 
and  the  necessary  arrangements  are  made.  The  producer  has 
then  four  courses  before  him. 

"1.  He  can  bring  out  the  play  as  an  American  play,  keeping 
the  original  setting,  in  which  case  Mr.  Owen  Nares  will  have  to 
talk  with  an  American  accent,  and  nobody  can  be  engaged  to 
act  in  the  company  who  is  not  capable  of  doing  the  same. 

"2.  He  can  arrange  with  the  author  for  the  play  to  be  properly 
anglicized,  that  is,  vir- 
tually rewritten,  as 
would  be  the  case  with 
a  version  of  a  French 
play. 

"3.  He  can  do  what 
was  done  in  the  last  play 
at  the  Comedy,  'Will 
You  Kiss  Me?'  That  is, 
keep  the  original  setting 
and  let  the  actors  do  as 
they  like  about  accents, 
with  the  result  that  some 
speak  English  and  some 
American. 

"4.  He  can  do  what 
he  actually  has  done  in 
the  case  in  point — alter 
the  scene  of  the  play  to 
England,  play  it  in  En- 
glish, amend  (perhaps) 
some  of  the  more  glaring 
Americanisms,  and  trust 
to  luck  that  the  others 
wiU  not  be  noticed.  The 
result  is  that  in  this  par- 
ticular play  we  start  off 
in  an  alleged  Blooms- 
burj',  where  young  men 
keep  house  together  in 
a  subtty  un-English 
manner  and  talk  Ameri- 
can slang  {e.g.,  'You 
said      something     that 

time!')  in  expensive  British  accents.  We  then  move  to  a  girls' 
school  such  as  no  English  schoolgirl  ever  entered,  where  the 
excellence  of  the  telephone  system  alone  is  sufficient  to  brand 
its  nationality  upon  it.  A  girl  runs  away  to  a  place  so  remote 
that,  having  missed  the  last  train,  she  has  to  be  driven  forty 
miles  across  country  as  the  only  way  of  getting  her  home.  (1 
should  like  to  know  where  in  England  this  could  take  place — 
especially  within  reach  of  London."!  This  journey,  in  addition, 
is  accomplished  in  a  'buggy.'" 

Rather  than  hear  Mr.  Nares  and  some  of  the  charming  ladies 
playing  in  the  piece  "overworking  their  unaccustomed  noses 
with  acquired  American,"  Mr.  Darlington  would  prefer  to  see 
the  whole  play  "adapted" — that  is,  "virtually  rewritten." 
Of  course, 

"It  would  mean  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  In  fact,  it  might 
quite  possibly  be  found  impossible  in  the  end  to  anglicize  this 
play  without  taking  it  completely  to  pieces  and  building  a  new 
play  on  the  same  foundations.  The  next  best  thing,  if  we 
can  not  have  it  consistently  English,  would  be  to  keep  it  con- 
sistently American.  As  it  is,  it  is  an  anomaly.  It  happens  that 
the  Comedy  stage  has  recently  seen  several  American  light  plays, 
each  of  which  has  been  anomalous  in  some  way.  First  there 
was  'Why  Marry?'  a  play  on  a  topic  so  American  that  it  was 
only  of  interest  to  Americans.  It  was  played  by  an  English 
cast,  and,  with  one  or  two  intermittent  exceptions,  in  English 
accents — except  that  the  leading  lady  was  American  and  behaved 
as  such.  Then  we  had  'The  Ruined  Lady,'  to  which  the  same 
remarks  apply.  One  or  two  of  the  characters  (the  chorus  girls, 
for  example)  were  so  American  in  conception  and  speech  that 
any  attempt  to  play  them  in  English  would  have  been  madness. 
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THE    "FUTURISTIC"    SCENE    FOR    "MACBETH." 

The  two  screens,  set  in  a  cavernous,  dark  stage,  are  the  only  suggestion  Mr.  Robert 
Jones  allows  of  the  architectural  background  of  the  play. 


But,  with  the  necessary  rewriting  of  these  parts,  this  play  could 
have  been  anglicized  quite  effectively. 

"After  this  there  was  'Will  You  Kiss  Me? '  in  which  (as  already 
mentioned)  no  definite  rule  was  followed.  But  it  was  plainly 
and  obviously  so  American  a  play  that  not  even  complete  re- 
writing could  have  made  it  English;  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
acted  in  American.  I  seem  to  recall  that  there  was  some  at- 
tempt to  explain  away  some  of  the  English  accents  by  educating 
the  possessors  in  this  country.  Certainly  Mr.  Donald  Cal- 
throp's  character  had  been  a  Rhodes  scholar;  and  I  think  I 
remember  hearing  Miss  Marjorie  Gordon  mention  a  school  in 
England.  But  that  kind  of  explanation  will  not  do.  Any 
Oxford  man  will  tell  you  that  the  Rhodes  scholars  from  the 
United  States  of  America  successfully  resist  all  the  'varsity's 
attempts  to  vitiate  the  pmity  of  their  native  speech;  and  I 
should  be  very  much  astonished  if  the  girls'  schools  had  not  a 

similar  tale  to  tell.  The 
problem  can  not  be 
solved  that  way." 

When  the  question  is 
one  of  high  comedy 
"plays  depending  on 
character  rather  than 
situation,  and  dealing 
with  American  tempera- 
ment and  ideals,"  then 
Mr.  Darlington  sees  only 
one  course  possible: 

' '  The  play  becomes  a 
picture  of  American  life, 
and  should  be  made  as 
exact  as  it  can  possibly 
be.  This  is  a  very  big 
subject,  of  which  I  am 
ver\'  conscious  that  I 
have  only  skirted  the 
fringe,  but  this  much 
at  least  seems  certain 
— that  our  first  need  is 
consistency.  Certainly 
that  convention  of  which 
I  began  by  speaking 
should  go  by  the  board 
— a  convention  which 
allowed  Miss  Marjorie 
Gordon,  speaking  the 
purest  English,  to  be 
accepted  as  a  damsel  of  Fifth  Avenue;  and,  conversely,  per- 
mitted so  obviously  American  a  girl  as  Miss  Georgette  Cohan 
to  be  cast  for  that  most  English  of  parts,  Dinah  in  'Mr.  Pim 
Passes  By.'"  

OXFORD'S  LABOR  CLUB— When  Hardy  wrote  "Jude,  the 
Obscure, "  his  aim  was  to  .show  the  wide  divergence  of  the  laboring 
man  from  those  in  the  higher  walks  of  education.  But  he  still 
lives  and  may  contemplate  a  Labor  Club  in  Oxford  which 
"shows  itself  to  be  quite  the  'livest'  of  the  'varsitj^'s  four  political 
party  clubs."  So  we  are  told  by  an  undergraduate  who  writes 
as  follows  to  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"Since  the  original  ridicule  has  died  down  its  membership 
has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  even  altho  it  lack  the 
aid  of  such  attractions  as  the  chef  who  draws  members  to  the 
Conservative  Carlton  Club,  the  famous  wine-cellar  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  good  proportion  of  the  Liberal  Club's  membership, 
or  the  Oxford  New  Reform  Club's  comfortable  premises  which 
have  induced  so  many  undergraduates  to  support  the  Coalition. 

"The  Labor  Club  is  the  only  Oxford  club  to  which  members  of 
Ruskin  (the  labor  college)  and  women  undergraduates  belong. 
Last  term,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  annual  dinner  (at  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.,  president  of  the  club,  was  the 
chief  guest),  it  obtained,  tho  with  some  difficulty,  proctorial 
consent  for  women  to  attend — the  first  time  they  had  taken 
part  in  a  club  dinner  in  Oxford's  history. 

"Among  the  ten  or  so  undergraduate  magazines — weekly, 
fortnightly,  monthly,  and  terminal — which  appear  at  Oxford, 
the  'varsity  Labor  organ,  The  New  Oxford,  has  now  attained  a 
position  of  considerable  importance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  boycott  it. 
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"Since  the  autumn  of  last  year,  ^vhen  The  New  Oxford  started 
life  as  a  terminal  paper  (it  has  now  just  developed  into  a  monthly), 
it  has  achieved  a  threefold  reputation  for  itself:  as  the  solo 
undergraduate  pajier  vhich  holds  really  progfi'essive  ideas, 
which  does  not  sacrifice  clearness  ot  thoujjht  and  soundness  of 
matter  for  the  sake  of  attempted  orijjinality  or  an  epigram- 
matic style,  and  as  the  jouriuil  for  Avhich  tho  'varsity's  best 
poets  care  to  write. 

"Half  a  dozen  well-known  Labor  men  visit  the  Oxford  Labor 
Club  each  term.  ^Members  take  an  active  part  in  all  the  debates 
at  the  Union;  literary  and  educational  'groups'  are  sliorlly  to 
be  formed,  and  visits  by  undergraduates  to  their  old  schools  to 
lecture  on  the  labor  movement  will  shortly 
begin. 

"The  Oxford  Labor  Club,  by  bringing 
university  men  from  the  great  public  schools 
into  touch  with  Ruskin  College,  men  from 
the  mine,  the  factory,  and  the  field,  is  doing 
a  useful  work  in  strengthening  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  of  progress." 


"A   CLASH   OF   CULTURES" 

THE  DEATH  OF  TWO  MEN  in  the 
same  week — Prof.  Barrett  Wendell 
and  James  Gibbons  Huneker  — 
"singularly  emphasizes  a  clash  of  cultures 
which  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  thirty  years."  Attention  is 
called  to  this  situation  by  the  New  York 
Nation,  a  paper  whose  long  history,  previous 
to  the  period  of  the  war,  showed  i<tself,  one 
might  say,  on  the  side  of  the  older  culture, 
the  culture  of  New  England.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  contrasts  shows  that  while 
it  may  have  abandoned  its  early  allegiance, 
it  still  has  some  doubts  about  a  new  alUance: 

"Professor  Wendell  stands  as  the  tj-pical 
epigone  of  the  old  New  England  tradition: 
he  had  its  culture,  its  learning,  its  passion 
for  England,  its  unconcern  for  all  of  America 
that  lies  south  and  west  of  the  Hudson,  ita 
academic  prose,  its  air  of  breed,  its  con- 
sciousness of  class.  That  circle  of  charming  provincials  which 
during  the  early  nineteenth  century  produced  a  new  American 
literature  had  in  Professor  Wendell  a  pious  historian,  and  his 
attitude  toward  them  did  much  to  establish  their  reputation. 
By  comparison  Mr.  Huneker,  certainly  as  learned  as  Professor 
Wendell,  and  no  less  trained  in  an  old  tradition,  tho  his  was 
the  Catholic  tradition  of  Philadelphia,  seemed  wild  and  rowdy. 
He  studied  the  exotic;  he  turned  rather  to  the  Continent 
than  to  England;  he  brought  in  names  and  tones  and  voices 
that  appeared  strange  in  the  decorous  galleries  of  the  '  genteel 
tradition.'  He  wrote  racily  and  capriciously,  improperly  when 
it  suited  his  purposes,  and  always  "with  a  wide  swing  of  the 
critical  arm.  He  had,  what  Professor  Wendell  never  had,  a 
sense  of  the  many-stranded  complexity  of  modern  American 
life.  Professor  Wendell  was  of  the  silver  age;  Mr.  Huneker 
belonged  emphatically  to  an  age  which,  tho  it  has  not  yet 
quite  decided  whether  it  will  turn  out  iron  or  gold,  is  certainly 
not  silver." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  from  which  the  earlier  Nation 
used  to  derive,  comments  on  the  same  subject,  moved  thereto 
by  recollections  of  the  controversy  aroused  twenty  years  ago 
by  Barrett  Wendell's  "Literary  History  of  America."  The 
fact  merely  emphasizes  the  lack  of  novelty  in  the  question  which 
is  now  being  so  warmly  prest  by  newcomers  in  the  American 
field  of  criticism.  Wendell's  "restricted  sympathy  shocked 
many  who  admitted  its  brilliance  and  the  salutary  truth  of 
many  of  its  judgments."     For  instance: 

"They  thought  it  less  than  just  to  Longfellow,  tho  they  did 
not  deny  Longfellow's  tepidity.  They  felt  it  unappreciative  of 
Whittier's  merits,  tho  they  granted  that  'Snowbound'  may  not 
be  a  masterpiece.  Wendell  seemed  to  believe  Emerson  parochial, 
and  this  was  too  much  even  for  those  who  agreed  with  Arnold 


that  Emerson  is  neither  a  great  poet  nor  a  profound  philosopher. 
But  what  irritated  critics  nu)sf  was  the  narrowness  of  the  book's 
scope.  They  declared  that  it  is  really  a  literary  history  of  New 
England,  with  side  glanc«'s  at  other  sections,  and  tluit,  s(>vere 
as  some  of  Wendell's  criticism  of  tlie  great  New-Knglanders 
seemed,  he  was  genuinely  antipathetic  when  he  came  to  other 
parts  of  America.  For  example,  ho  denied  Whitman  any 
Americanism  in  spirit  or  form,  and  coiiu^d  the  e])igraTn  about 
Whitman's  hexanu^ters  bubbling  up  through  sewage.  llow(;lls, 
in  one  of  the  few  harsh  criticisms  his  kindly  pen  ever  wrote, 
exprest  the  indignation  of  the  South  and  West  over  a  literary 
history  Avhich  did  not  mention  Bret  Harte,  Kiley,  Cable,  or 
Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

"Barrett  Wendell's  judgments  wen!  largely 
shaped  by  his  purpose.  He  had  set  out  to 
find  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the  character 
of  our  literature.  What  qualities  give  our 
letters  distinctive  personality?  The  best 
American  literature,  he  answered,  was  the 
work  of  New  England  authors  in  the  first  half 
of  Victoria's  reign.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  this  work,  and  hence  of  American  litera- 
ture par  excellence,  are  three.  The  first  is 
the  spontaneous  aptitude  of  American  au- 
thors for  idealism,  inherited  from  the  Puri- 
tans. The  second  is  their  eager  devotion 
to  democracy,  tho  not  European  equalitari- 
anism.  In  the  third  place,  their  'sensitive- 
ness of  artistic  consciousness  shows  Ameri- 
cans generally  to  be  more  alive  to  artistic 
duty  than  Englishmen  have  often  been,'  a 
bit  of  praise  atoning  for  much  blame.  Ob- 
viously any  attempt  to  define  and  summarize 
the  literary  spirit  of  a  whole  nation  entails 
a  certain  eclectic  narrowness.  To  the  degree 
that  we  talk  of  Puritan  idealism  as  the  essen- 
tial American  stamp,  to  tliat  degree  we  find 
it  hard  to  give  a  high  position  to  Cooper's 
broad  painting  of  forest  and  prairie,  Mel- 
ville's South  Sea  scenes,  Poe's  music,  and 
Mark  Twain's  odyssey  of  the  Mississippi." 


THE    "TYPICAL    EPIGONE" 

Of  old  New  England  tradition — Prof. 

Barrett  Wendell,  late  of  Harvard. 


New  England  literature,  admittedly,  sets 

itself  off  from  that  of  other  sections  "by  the 

strong     tendency     to     didacticism     in     the 

former."     "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  Whittier's 

antislavery  poems,  and  Bryant's  philosophic 

poems,  the  essays  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  are  pointed  to  as 

showing  this  tendency.     And  the  younger  generation  demur. 

Says  The  Evening  Post: 

"Of  late  a  new  school  insists  that  the  true  Americanism  is  to 
be  found  outside  New  England.  It  is  unanimous  in  pronouncing 
Poe  and  Whitman  our  greatest  poets,  it  reminds  us  that  Europe 
has  given  Cooper  honors  withheld  from  Hawthorne,  and  it 
rejoices  that  Mark  Twain  and  Howells  were  Westerners.  Girding 
at  Puritanism,  it  asserts  that  New  England's  qualities  are  too 
highly  rarefied  to  sustain  our  literature  and  that  we  must  escape 
from  the  shadowy  refinement  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Hawthorne, 
and  Emerson  to  put  our  feet  on  the  ground.  These  critics 
speak  of  America's  intellectual  character  as  having  been  chaotic 
until  Whitman  furnished  a  'precipitant.'  If  they  wrote  a 
Literary  History  of  America,  they  would  treat  the  five  austerest 
States  as  condescendingly  as  Wendell  treated  the  vast  wild 
area  beyond  Scran  ton. 

"Of  books  as  stimulating  and  acute  as  Wendell's  we  can  not 
have  too  manj\  But  is  it  necessary  to  define  American  litera- 
ture in  any  exclusive  spirit?  Wendell  appreciated  Mark  Twain, 
and  Van  Wyck  Brooks  probably  reads  Hawthorne  with  admi- 
ration. We  do  not  think  of  compressing  all  French  literature, 
with  its  opposites,  contrasts,  and  variety,  into  a  box  with  a 
neat  label.  No  one  would  think  of  finding  a  formula  to  cover 
the  broad  stream  of  letters  from  Chaucer  to  Masefield.  It  is 
better  to  look  at  American  literature  in  the  spirit  of  one  saying, 
'  Here  is  God's  plenty.'  " 

The  New  York  Herald  compares  Wendell's  "mordantly 
contradictory  tone"  with  Shaw  and  Chesterton: 

"He  scintillated  with  wit;  sometimes  even  ran  to  paradox. 
This  perhaps  miUtated  against  him  in  his  early  professional 
career.  Some  of  the  too  serious  refused  to  take  him  seriously. 
But  as  time  went  on  he  overcame  all  prejudices  by  the  force 
of  his  real  attainments  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect." 


Kadel  &  Herbert.  Photograph  by  Louis  W.  Hine.  Pliot-^giaph  by  Louis  W.  Hine.  Photograph  bv  Louis  W.  Hine. 

THEY   "  WORK,   COME   HOME,   EAT,  AND  GO  TO  BED.  GET  UP,  EAT.  AND  GO  TO  WORK." 
Four  typical  steel-workers  whose  endless  round  of  toil  may  soon  be  ameliorated  by  the  Steel  Corporation.     "It's  slavery."  says  one  worker. 


THE  STEEL-WORKER'S  TWELVE-HOUR  DAY 


THE  "LONG  DAY,"  or  the  two-shift  system,  in  the 
steel  industry  is  "against  God  and  the  Constitution," 
says  a  Pittsburgh  steel-worker  who  spends  twelve  hours 
a  day  at  a  furnace.  There  are  some  thousands  of  others  who 
subscribe  to  this  comprehensive  indictment,  the  it  should  be 
said  that  investigators  have  found  a  few  who  can  work  un- 
complainingly, year  in  and  year  out,  twelve  hours  a  day.  But 
the  Pittsburgh  worker's  view  seems  to  be  more  representative 
of  orthodox  opinion  among  his  fellows  concerning  the  "long 
day"  in  steel,  and  recent  investigators  are  of  the  same  belief. 
Three  writers  in  The  Survey  (New  York),  which  recently  devoted 
an  issue  to  discussion  of  the  subject,  agree  that  the  "long  day" . 
is  an  anachronism,  basing  their  conclusion  on  the  fact  that 
practically  the  whole  world,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
America,  has  adopted  the  three-shift  system,  with  satisfactory 
results  to  both  employer  and  employee.  And  investigation 
here  shows,  they  report,  that  the  twelve-hour  day  seven  days 
a  week  "is  bad  for  the  man,  the  family,  and  the  community," 
and  is  destined  soon  to  be  discarded.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
one  of  the  principal  demands  in  the  strike  of  1919  was  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  and  that  the  long  shift  was  emphatically  con- 
demned in  the  report  on  the  steel  industry  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  It  has  also  been  marked  with  the  dis- 
approval of  stockholders  and  employers.  In  1912  the  stock- 
holders of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  voted  to  accept  the 
report  of  a  committee  recommending  that  seven-day  labor 
should  be  abolished,  "no  matter  what  alleged  difficulties"  were 
encountered,  and  that  "steps  should  be  taken  now"  toward 
bringing  to  an  end  the  twelve-hoiu*  day.  There  has  been  some 
movement  toward  the  abandonment  of  the  seven-day  week, 
but  inquiry  in  the  principal  centers  "reveals  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  twelve-hour  workers  is  as  real  to-day  as  it  was 
eight  years  ago  when  the  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  greatest 
of  all  steel  companies  brought  in  its  report."  However,  some 
independent  companies  have  adopted  a  six-day  week  and  the 
three-shift  system,  and  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  declares  that  "the  'seven-day  week'  and 
the   'long    turn    in    the    changing    shifts'  have   been    entirely 


eliminated  by  all  of  our  companies,"  and  also  that  a  com- 
mittee will  soon  report  on  a  plan  for  eliminating  the  twelve- 
hour  day. 

In  view  of  the  social  and  industrial  importance  of  the  matter, 
The  Survey  opened  its  columns  to  a  general  exposition  of  the 
system  now  operated  in  most  of  the  larger  mills.  Where  the 
"long  day"  obtains  the  twenty-four  hours  are  usually  divided, 
writes  John  A.  Fitch,  so  that  a  man  works  ten  hours  in  the  day, 
while  his  "buddy,"  working  nights,  takes  care  of  the  other 
fourteen.  This  arrangement  seems  generally  preferred,  since 
when  the  men  are  working  in  the  night  shift,  they  are,  as  one 
puts  it,  "not  living  anyhow,"  and  might  as  well  work  longer  at 
night  in  order  to  save  a  little  more  of  the  day.  In  aU  the  plants 
where  the  seven-day  labor  obtained,  it  is  stated,'  it  was  found  to 
be  usually  aggravated  by  the  long  tiu"n  of  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours'  continuous  duty  when  shifts  are  changed  from  day 
to  night.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  workers,  they  are  men 
"to  whom  life  is  a  continual  round  of  work,  eat,  and  sleep," 
having  "little  time  or  thought  for  civic  affairs,  for  matters  per- 
taining to  the  common  good,  and  little  enough  for  books,  music, 
religion,  or  indeed  for  any  progressive  activity  there  may  be." 
"A  man  works,  comes  home,  eats,  and  goes  to  bed,  gets  up,  eats, 
and  goes  to  work,"  was  a  roller's  description  of  the  life.  It  is 
not  work,  said  a  furnace-man,  "it's  slavery  and  persecution; 
it's  a  prison."     According  to  Mr.  Fitch: 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  steel- workers  that  the 
long  hours  and  night-work  deny  them  aU  social  intercourse  and 
recreation.  They  are  confronted  with  the  alternative  of  missing 
much  that  makes  life  interesting  and  worth  while,  or  sacrificing 
sleep  and  rest  and  going  asleep  on  their  jobs.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  older  workers  have  very  little  social  life.  This 
is  so,  not  only  because  they  have  no  reserve  energy,  but  because 
many  hold  responsib'e  positions.  One  roller  explained  that  it 
was  all  right  for  the  younger  fellows  to  run  around,  'but  a  person 
with  responsibility  can't  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  asleep 
on  the  job.'  The  younger  men,  at  the  sacrifice  of  sleep  and  rest, 
manjige  to  get  some  social  life  and  recreation. 

"Not  only  does  the  twelve-hour  day  deny  the  steel- workers 
mental,  social,  and  recreational  opportunities,  but  it  keeps  them 
in  a  constant  state  of  physical  weariness.  They  can  never  rest 
up  from  day  to  day  or  week  to  week.     Some  say  they  feel 
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'queer'  all  the  time,  others  complain  of  constantly  feeling 
'heavy.'  They  also  say  that  they  have  very  little  ambition 
to  do  anything  when  they  get  home.  E\en  those  whose  Avork  is 
largely  of  a  supervisory  character  state  that  the  strain  of  merely 
directing  others  and  watching  a  process  is  exhausting." 

That  the  three-shift  system  is  workable,  S.  Adele  Shaw  would 
prove  by  citing  that  twenty  or  more  companies  have  installed 
it  in  blast-furnaces,  open-hearths,  Bessemer  converters,  or 
rolling-mills — "the  continuous  processes  historically  operated 
on  two  shifts" — and  by  the  experience  abroad.  Further- 
more, "backed  bj-  pressure  of 
public  opinion  and  led  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  steel  industry  is  even  now 
making  the  momentous  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  long 
day  is  to  continue  or  not  con- 
tinue." IMiss  Shaw  notes  that 
the  two  main  objections  to  the 
change  are  the  cost  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  extra  men,  but 
sJie  argues  in  T^e  Surrey  that — 

"So  far  as  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration itself  goes,  it  would 
seem  possible  for  a  company 
whose  accumulated  undivided 
surplus  in  1919  was  nearly 
8500,000,000  to  assume  an  ad- 
ditional burden  of  some  $20,- 
000,000  yearly  in  wages.  The 
fact  that  such  a  surplus  could 
be  accumulated  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  raise  the  question, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  un- 
skilled workers:  Why  shouldn't 
they  receive  for  eight  hours  the 
full  wage  now  paid  for  twelve, 
and  so  reach  the  standard  of 
a  living  wage  set  by  govern- 
ment reports? 

"There  is,  moreover,  an 
abundance  of  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  this  increase  in  labor 
cost  might  be  entirely  wiped 
out,  after  a  given  period  of  ad- 
justment, through  a  revision  of 
jobs  lowering  the  percentage 
increase  of  men  needed,  through 
increase  in  output,  improve- 
ment   in    quality   of  product, 

elimination  of  waste,  decrease  in  deterioration  owing  to  more 
care  of  tools  and  machinery  on  the  part  of  the  men,  decrease 
in  necessary  repair  work  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  to  fewer 
spills  and  mishaps,  decrease  in  accidents  to  the  men,  and  less 
absenteeism." 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  Whiting  Williams,  who  writes 
the  third  article  in  The  Survey,  the  eight-hour  shift  in  iron 
and  steel  is  an  accomplished  fact — "too  fully  accomplished  to 
make  good  conversation."  The  most  surprizing  feature,  he 
says,  is  "the  unanimity  with  which  the  whole  range  of  owners, 
operators,  superintendents,  foremen,,  semiskilled  workers,  and 
unskilled  laborers  encountered  during  the  summer  agree  in 
practically  refusing  to  think  of  the  matter  of  the  eight-hour  day 
as  having  the  two  sides  necessary  to  every  'problem.'"  So 
far  as  he  could  find,  "there  was  no  question  about  the  prac- 
ticability and  the  all-round  Tightness  of  the  short  turn,  at  least 
as  far  as  steel  and  iron  were  concerned."  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, therefore,  that  "such  a  nation-wide  experience  and  such  a 
conviction  shared,  as  was  found,  by  all  groups  of  the  industrial 
community,  from  the  highest  executive  to  the  lowest  brick-tosser, 
surely  deserves  the  thoughtful  notice  of  every  American  steel  and 
iron  official  who  would  consider  himself  efficient  and  also  of 
every  American  citizen  who  would  consider  himself  effective."  , 
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"THERE'S  NO  PLACE   LIKE   HOME" 
In   the   life  of  12-hour  workers  in  a  mill-community   like  this,   for 
"  they  can  never  rest  up  from  day  to  day,  or  week   to  week,"  and 
they  "  have  very  little  ambition  to  do  anything  when  they  get  home." 


EXPLAINING  THE  "STAGE  CLERGYMAN" 

IF  THE  CLERGYMAN  were  the  only  sufferer  from  ridicule 
on  the  theatrical  boards,  or  if  the  theater  were  the  only  place 
in  which  h(>  is  caricatured,  or  even  if  the  clergy  were  "col- 
lectively submitted  to  viol(>nce  and  attack  as  false  jirophets," 
the  religious  editors  who  have  been  protesting  against  stage 
ridicule  of  Protestant  ministers  would  have  a  very  good  case. 
At  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  foremost  dramatic 
critics.     The  complaint  that  the  Iloman  Catholic  priest  is  ex(>nipt 

from  the  ridicule  often  visited 
upon  the  Protestant  minister, 
Mr.  J.  Ranken  Towse,  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  finds 
a  little  too  delicate  for  treat- 
ment by  a  more  critic.  But  he 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  "on  the 
general  proposition  that  minis- 
ters of  religion  are  occasionally 
chosen  for  disrespectful  treat- 
ment in  the  theater."  Every- 
body may  as  well  recognize, 
he  remarks,  that  the  theater  is 
not  likely  to  make  anything 
like  a  direct  attack  upon  relig- 
ious faith.  "Its  primary  ob- 
ject being  to  make  money,  it 
is  naturally  careful  not  to 
offend  large  bodies  of  its  pa- 
trons by  antagonizing  religious 
sentiments  or  prejudices.  That 
would  be  bad  business. ' '  When 
the  minister  has  been  carica- 
tured, the  comic  assault  is  di- 
rected against  a  particular 
personality,  not  the  entire 
profession.  This  may  involve 
"excruciable  taste,  gross,  mis- 
representation, and  rank  stu- 
pidity." But  for  this  the  stage 
has  not  failed  to  make  amends: 


"It  has  presented  studies  of 
churchmen  which   have   com- 
manded the  highest  respect  and 
admiration.     The  Dr.  Primrose 
of  Henry  Irving  was  a  most  delightful  bit  of  portraiture,  inspiring 
feelings   of   the   warmest    esteem.     The    same   actor   filled   his 
Becket  with  a  spirit  of  rare  intellectual  and  moral  exaltation. 

"Exquisite  sketches  of  amiable  village  priests  have  been 
exhibited  by  such  actors  as  John  Gilbert,  CoqueUn,  and  Got." 

Other  examples  might  be  cited.  But  Mr.  Towse  thinks  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  inquire  how  the  stage  happened  to  take 
up  certain  clerical  types  as  promising  subjects  for  fun-making: 

"The  sober  garb  and  a  certain  uniformity  in  professional 
gravity  of  manner  probably  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  The 
grave  or  even  tragic  subject  lends  itself  most  readily  and  ob- 
viously to  burlesque.  s 

"But  was  it  not  the  comic  papers  which  first  set  this  particular 
example?  Puritans,  of  course,  had  long  been  the  objects  of  pro- 
fane mockery,  especially  in  fiction.  But  the  time  came  when 
the  newly  fledged  British  curate,  fresh  from  the  university, 
suddenly  began  to  attract — almost  to  monopolize — the  attention 
of  the  British  weekly  caricaturist.  These  pink,  well-groomed, 
shy,  anxious,  self-conscious  young  gentlemen  became  central 
figures  in  every  variety  of  comic  social  episode  illustrated  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Punch  and  his  innumerable  imitators.  As  a 
rule  there  was  not  the  least  touch  of  malice  in  these  representa- 
tions, which  were  all  in  the  way  of  good-humored  chaff.  Some 
of  them,  doubtless,  had  some  remote  foundation  in  fact,  but 
more  were  pure  efforts  of  imagination. 

"Since  then  the  embarrassed  curate  has  remained  a  favorite 
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butt,  when  no  other  mark  was  handy,  for  the  pencils  of  the  social 
satirists.  Who  could  expect  that  the  comic  dramatist,  always 
desperately  in  want  of  new  material,  would  long  allow  the 
draftsmen  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  an  indulgence  in  humor 
which,  even  if  it  were  a  trifle  libelous,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
safe? 

"And  if  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  fair  game, 
why  should  those  of  other  denominations  be  considered  immune? 
It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  line  of  argument." 

The  Evening  Post's  dramatic  authority  repeats  that  stage 
ridicule  is  not  directed  against  "the  cloth"  or  against  religion, 
but  against  extravagant  and  conspicuous  foibles  which  have  ap- 
peared or  which  might  appear  in  individuals. 

"It  would  be  possible  to  argue  that  professional  ministers 
would  never  have  been  singled  out  as 
effective  promoters  of  stage  merriment  if 
some  of  them  at  some  time  had  not  in 
some  way  or  other  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous, and  therefore  assailable." 


RELIGIOUS   BOOKS   AS   BEST   SELLERS 
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Perhaps  those  who  complain  would  do 
well  to  be  quite  sure  on  this  point  before 
protesting  too  vigorously,  for  "the  man 
who  shows  himself  unduly  sensitive  to  any 
comment  on  a  pet  foible  is  likely  to  get 
plenty  of  it."     Moreover — 

"The  theater  is  wonderfully  impartial 
in  its  distribution  of  potential — if  not  very 
damaging — libels  among  all  classes  of  men 
and  women  in  its  profest  endeavors  to 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  portraits  might  be  listed 
in  the  category  of  caricature.  Supposed 
representatives  of  almost  every  group  in 
the  social  fabric — doctors,  artists,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  financiers — are  depicted 
as  practising  all  kinds  of  villainy.  But  no 
actual  living  member  of  such  groups  would 
dream  of  regarding  these  anonymous  gen- 
eralities as  an  individual  grievance.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  Yorkshire 

schoolmaster  who  threatened  to  sue  Charles  Dickens  for 
enormous  damages  because  the  character  of  Squeers  was  so  like 
him." 


RELIGIOUS 
BOOK  WEEK 


HE  MOST  SPECTACULAR  and  continuing  records 
in  book  sales  are  often  made  in  the  field  of  religious 
books.  The  Publishers'  Weekly  observes.  Indeed,  this 
authority  feels  that  the  buying  public  for  religious  books  is 
likely  to  overbalance  that  for  fiction  when  just  the  right  note  has 
been  struck.  For,  "while  novelists  may  vie  with  each  other 
for  records  of  a  hundred  thousand  there  are  continually  springing 
up  in  the  fields  of  religious  books  titles  that  go  far  beyond  them 
and  even  into  the  millions."  These  statements  are  made  by 
The  Publishers'  Weekly  in  its  Religious  Book-Week  number,  by 
which  it  helps  to  play  its  part  in  the  observance  of  the  week  of 

March    13-20,    set   apart  by  publishers, 

booksellers,  and  churches  for  a  campaign 
to  promote  a  wider  interest  in  religious 
books.  Religious  weeklies  are  giving 
special  attention  to  books  this  week,  lists 
of  books  for  religious  reading  are  being 
published,  ministers  have  discust  the 
value  of  good  reading  from  the  pulpit,  and 
denominational  organizations  are  aiding 
in  various  ways.  The  Publishers'  Weekly's 
assertion  that  religious  books  are  "best 
sellers"  is  accompanied  by  this  word  of 
explanation : 


MORE 
BOOKS 

IN  THE 

HOME 


A  RELIGIOUS   BOOK-WEEK   POSTER 


GERMAN  "MEDIUM"  MADNESS— Disillusioned  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  war,  a  large  section  of  the  population  of  Berlin  is 
said  to  be  seeking  consolation  by  spending  millions  for  mediums 
who  will  guarantee  them  a  glimpse  behind  the  veil.  According 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  gets  his 
information  from  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  "the  spirit-rapping 
craze"  is  spreading  to  all  classes  and  purses.  Everj^  method 
known  to  modern  oracles  is  used  to  fathom  the  future.  Card- 
readers  and  clairvoj^ants  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  more 
humble  in  purse  and  mind,  writes  the  correspondent,  and  for 
the  better  classes  there  are  research  societies,  of  which 

"IMany  classify  themselves  as  'lodges,'  and  bear  esoteric  names 
such  as  'Armadora'  and  'Oshm-Rahma-Johjiyjah.'  An  'Order 
of  Occultists'  was  established  only  a  year  ago,  but  already  has  a 
thousand  members.  It  holds  periodically  'evenings  for  the  selec- 
tion of  mediums,'  when  'nervous  ladies  and  gentlemen  form  a 
chain  round  .a  big  table,  sigh,  tremble,  fall  into  swoons,  or  get 
convulsions,'  and  so  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  communica- 
tion with  the  spirits.  The  order  issues  a  paper  in  which  hand- 
readers,  clairvoyants,  and  '  medium-curers '  advertise. 

"In  'Armadora'  the  dominating  personality  is  a  medium  who 
is  known  among  the  initiated  as  'Queen  of  the  Stars.'  This 
society  has  an  'archive  for  revelations  from  the  other  world'  in 
which  one  of  the  members  has  recorded,  with  illustrations,  Mfe 
in  the  star  'Agfa.' 

"On  a  rather  higher  plane  stands  the  'Anthroposophic  Society,' 
founded  by  Dr.  Steiner  on  his  secession  from  the  Theosophists  in 
1913.  It  now  has  altogether  8,000  members,  and  is  building  at 
Dornach  a  'Gotheanum,'  in  which  four  millions  of  marks  have 
already  been  sunk." 


"The  reason  for  this  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  a  book  which  has  caught  hold  of  the 
religious  aspirations  of  a  reader  makes 
him  immediately  a  worker  for  its  in- 
creased circulation.  A  reader  who  has 
enjoyed  a  good  novel  may  recommend  it 
in  a  friendly  way,  but  the  reader  of  a 
book  that  has  moved  him  to  his  inner- 
most soul  feels  it  his  duty  and  privilege 
to  get  others  to  read.  Pulpit  as  well  as 
pew,  Sunday-school  workers  or  platform 
speakers  take  equal  interest  in  extending 
this  kind  of  book  distribution." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  successes  in  the  field  of  religious 
books,  we  are  reminded,  is  Charles  M.  Sheldon's  "In  His  Steps," 
of  which  more  than  22,000,000  copies  have  been  sold  since  its 
first  publication.  The  sale  of  William  Allen  Knight's  little 
book,  "The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest,"  is  approaching  the 
2,000,000  mark.  In  Boston,  this  past  winter,  thousands  have 
flocked  to  hear  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Gordon,  "but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  already  read  his  gospel  in  the  famous  'Quiet  Talk 
Series':  'Quiet  Talks  on  Prayer,'  'Quiet  Talks  on  Service,' 
'Quiet  Talks  on  Power,'  etc.,  well  over  1,000,000  copies  of  this 
series  having  been  distributed  in  the  past  few  years."  There 
has  always  been  a  wide  interest  in  books  that  interpret  the 
Bible,  and,  of  course,  "sales  of  the  Bible  itself  would,  if  any 
complete  report  could  be  made,  outweigh  every  other  demon- 
stration of  book  distribution."  Some  of  the  newer  translations 
have  been  extremely  successful  from  the  publishers'  standpoint. 
James  Moffatt's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  for  instance, 
has  already  passed  its  sixteenth  edition.  The  sermons  of  Phillips 
Brooks  "obtained  tremendous  vogue  in  every  type  of  bookstore," 
and  half  a  million  copies  of  Harry  Emerson  Fosdiek's  series 
on  "The  Meaning  of  Prayer,"  "of  Faith,"  "of  Service,"  have 
been  sold  within  the  few  years  they  have  been  published. 

"Another  interesting  feature  of  the  best  seller  among  religious 
books  is  the  long,  continuing,  and  steady  sale  of  many  of  the 
titles,  books  that  may  not  be  heard  of  in  most  general  book- 
stores, but  which,  year  after  year,  must  be  printed  in  thousands 
to  meet  the  steady  demand.  Such  a  book  as  C.  A.  Oliver's 
'Preparation  for  Teaching'  is  sold  to  a  total  of  358,000.  One  of 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander's  books  published  in  1839,  'The 
Way  of  Salvation,'  is  still  in  steady  demand  to  date.  J.  R. 
Miller's  famous  little  book  on  'Wedded  Life'  is  still  in  demand, 
after  forty  years  of  sale." 
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I  can't  send  this  message  astray 
It  fits  all  the  world  the  same  way 

It's  true,  every  latter — 

You  couldn't  do  better 
Than  eat  Campbell's  Soup  every  day 


TOMATO 
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For  You! 


_CAMDEN,  N,J..U.5.A. 
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A  plate  of  good  soup  every  day — do  you  know 
■what  that  means  to  you  in  health  and  enjoyment? 
Soup  is  rich,  nourishing  food.  It  gives  you  an  appetite, 
makes  your  meal  taste  good  and  digest  easily.  The 
delightful  zest  and  savor  put  a  sparkle  into  your  v^hole 
disposition. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

Luscious,  vine-ripened  tomatoes,  gathered  fresh  on 
farms  where  they  growr  large  and  sweet  from  specially 
selected  seed,  are  at  once  made  into  a  puree  and 
blended  w^ith  sugar,  creamery  butter  and  tasty 
seasonings.  Nature's  tonic  appetizingly  prepared  for 
your  table. 

With  milk  or  cream,  as  a  Cream  of  Tomato,  this 
soup  is  even  more  delicious  and  nourishing. 

A  new  Campbell's  "kind" 

Campbell's  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite — a  delicious  soup  that  everybody  likes 
has  been  added  to  Campbell's  famous  21    "kinds."     Ask  your  grocer  for  it. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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SHELLEY'S  "Adonais"  bewailed  the 
loss  of  John  Keats.  Modern  poetry 
could  not  find  two  more  intimate  spirits, 
perhaps,  than  AUee  Brown  and  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney.  And  it  is  fitting  that 
Miss  Guiney's  passing  should  be  thus  noted 
in  these  verses  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY 

November  2,  1920 

By  Alice  Brown 

Chill  of  dawn  and  dark  of  midnight  no  more  shall 
fall  between  us, 
Nor  even  the  wet  April  wind,  or  largess  of  the 
sun, 
Or  the  fretted  beauty  of  bare  trees  against  wide, 
skyey  splendors 
Tempt  us  to  desire  of  mortal  days  for  you  whose 
days  are  done. 

Prom  that  other  air  you  fled  to,  O  fugitive  freed 
spirit! 
The  veiling  mists  of  beauty  fall  in  rounded  drops 
like  rain ; 
And  the  roots  of  life  awake  in  us,  to  drink  them 
in  and  nourish  ' 
Dark  finalities  of  ardors  blent  of  triumph  and 
of  pain. 

Myrrh  and  spikenard  bearing    blindly,   through 
mists  of  mortal  dolor. 
Your  heavenly  guidon  brightened,  and  ecstatic 
you  fared  free. 
And  tho  here  you  struck  but  fitfully  your  halting 
.^.        note  of  prelude, 

lExow  your  sweeping  resonances  surge  and  sing 
tumultuously. 

Whip  of  toil  no  more  shall  touch  you,  nor  din  of 
turmoil  liinder. 
Nor  fate    affright  your  quiet  with  his  grisly 
mask  of  doom. 
You  shall  lie  by  living  waters,   you  shall  walk 
with  laugliing  heroes. 
You  are  garnered  up  in  safety  in  a  large  and 
lofty  room. 

The  News-Herald,  of  Franklin,  Pa., 
contains  a  courageous  poem  that  might  fit 
many  a  man's  soul  to-day  if  he  chose  to 
apply  it.  The  initials  strongly  suggest 
the  editor,  William  P.  F.  Ferguson: 

OUTBOUND 

By  W.  P.  F.  F. 

For  those  who  fly  to  seek  the  haven's  shelter 
The  coastwise  shoals  and  sands  hold  peril  dread. 

Let  such  reef  sail  and  sound  the  foaming  welter 
^nd  hold  the  anchor  ready  at  the  head. 

But  not  so  we.     Outbound  our  course  is  headed; 

Searoom  waits  yon;    belund  us  all  our  fears. 
Free  ocean's  space  holds  nothing  to  be  dreaded 

Nor  perils  Ue  in  God's  eternal  years. 

Welcome,  then,  offshore  wind!    Each  saif  home- 
sheeted. 

The  charted  course  true  held,  to  Sea,  to  sea! 
Whatever  comes,  that  shall  be  bravely  greeted 

And  nothing  feared  in  all  that  is  to  be. 


If  a  "delectable  land"  is  to  be  found 
Mr.  Percy  thinks  it's  down  in  his  Southern 
country,  and  we  must  admit  that  he  speaks 
in  The  North  American  Review  with  per- 
suasion. Others  may  have  their  own 
dreams  of  a  more  robust  environment. 
Compare  Mr.  Percy,  for  example,  with 
Robert  Frost: 


IN   THE  DELTA 

By  William  Alexander  Percy 

The  river  country's  wide  and  flat 

And  blurred  ash-blue  with  sun. 
And  there  all  work  is  dreams  come  true. 

All  dreams  are  work  begun. 

The  silted  river  made  for  us 

The  black  and  mellow  soil 
And  taught  us  as  we  conquered  him 

Courage  and  faith  and  toil. 

The  river  town  that  water-oaks 

And  myrtles  hide  and  bless 
Has  broken  every  law  except 

The  law  of  kindliness. 

And  north  and  south  and  east  the  fields 

Of  cotton  close  it  round. 
Where  golden  billows  of  the  sun 

Break  with  no  shade  or  sound. 

Dear  is  the  town,  but  in  the  fields 

A  little  house  could  be. 
If  built  with  care  and  auspices, 

A  heart's  felicity. 

O  friend,  who  love  not  much  indoors 

Or  lamp-lit,  peopled  ways. 
What  of  a  field  and  house  to  pass 

Our  residue  of  days? 

We'd  learn  of  fret  and  labor  there 

A  patience  that  we  miss 
And  be  content  content  to  be 

Nor  wish  nor  hope  for  bliss. 

With  the  immense  untrammeled  sun 

For  brother  in  the  fields 
And  every  night  the  stars'  crusade 

Flashing  to  us  their  shields. 

We'd  meet,  perhaps,  some  dusk  as  we 
Turned  home  to  well-earned  rest. 

Unhurried  Wisdom,  tender-eyed, 
A  pilgrim  and  our  guest. 

These  beautiful  lines  bring  before  us  the 
family  of  our  late  confrere,  Joyce  Kilmer, 
with  a  delicate  elegiac  note.  We  quote 
them  from  Scribner's  Magazine: 

TRIBUTE 

By  Aline  Kilmer 

Deborah  and  Christopher  brought  me  dandelions, 
Kenton  brought  me  buttercups  with  summer  on 
their  breath. 
But  Michael  brought  an  autiunn  leaf,  Uke  lacy 
fiiligree, 
A  wan  leaf,  a  ghost  leaf,  beautiful  as  death. 

Death  in  all  loveliness,  fragile  and  exquisite, 
Who  but  he  would  choose  it  from  all  the  blossom- 
ing land? 
Who  but  he  would  find  it  where  it  hid  among  the 
flowers? 
Death  in  all  loveliness,  he  laid  it  in  my  hand. 

We  fear  our  younger  poets  will  call  this 
mid-Victorian,  or  "meliorist,"  as  George 
Eliot  used  the  word,  tho  we  do  find  it  in 
The  Freeman  (New  York).  We  include 
it  for  the  few  left-over  Victorians: 

MIDWAY 

By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 

Yon  bleak  and  lonely  crest  is  not  for  me, 

Tho  swathed  in  light  from  dawn  till  afterglow; 

Not  from  the  siunmit  would  I  choose  to  see 
My  fellow  men  as  pygmies  far  below. 

I  would  but  ask  to  reach  a  midway  height 

With  brooks  and  upland  meadows  all  around, 


Where  pines  should  break  the  spears  of  noonday 
light 

And  fill  the  void  of  dusk  with  wings  of  sound. 
How  gladly  would  I  lend  a  guiding  hope 

To  all  who  pass  me  toward  the  higher  places! 
But  gladlier  would  I  view  the  plainward  slope. 

The  fields  and  cottages  and  upturned  faces. 
Beckoning  all  to  scale  a  peak  so  nigh. 
That  many  men  may  reach  as  well  as  I. 


Poems  Uke  this  in  The  Athenaeum  re- 
mind us  that  something  must  be  amiss 
with  us  if  poets  like  Mr.  Fletcher  prefer 
to  make  their  home  in  alien  lands.  For- 
tunately there  are  journals  hospitable  to 
his  work: 

THE  ENDURING 

By  John  Gould  Fletcher 

If  the  autumn  ended 
Ere  the  birds  flew  southward. 
If  in  the  cold  with  weary  throats 
They  vainly  strove  to  sing. 
Winter  would  be  eternal; 
Leaf  and  bush  and  blossom 
Would  never  once  more  riot 
In  the  spring. 

If  remembrance  ended 

When  life  and  love  are  gathered. 

If  the  world  were  not  living 

Long  after  one  is  gone. 

Song  would  not  ring,  nor  sorrow 

Stand  at  the  door  in  evening; 

Life  would  vanish  and  slacken. 

Men  would  be  changed  to  stone. 

But  there  will  be  autumn's  bounty 
Dropping  upon  our  weariness, 
There  will  be  hopes  imspoken 
And  joys  to  haunt  us  still; 
There  will  be  dawn  and  sunset 
Tho  we  have  cast  the  world  away. 
And  the  leaves  dancing 
Over  the  hiU. 


Contemporary  Verse  complains  of  our 
neglect  until  very  recent  numbers.  There 
was  naught  done  in  malice;  and  we  add 
this  from  the  March  issue 

IRISH  BLOOD 

By  Grace  Fallow  Norton 

Ireland,  keep  my  bare  feet! 

They  would  have  it  so! 
Keep  my  restless  bare  feet, 

Tho  I  may  never  go. 

Racing  up  your  beaches. 

Running  on  your  downs. 
Rolling  over  your  greenswards. 

Strolling  through  your  towns. 

With  mad  strolling  tinkers 

Going  to  the  fair — 
Oh,  I  would  foUow,  tinkering. 

And  buy  red  ribbons  there. 

And  then  be  straying,  straying. 

Where  secret  light  feet  stray. 
Lost  on  moon-high  mountains — 

High  waves!     Lost  leaping  spray  I 

Ireland,  yours  my  bare  feet 

That  you  gave  to  me; 
When  I  see  them  shine  so 

I  know  whose  feet  they  be. 

• 

Home  must  have  my  two  hands. 

Home  has  all  my  heart. 
Ireland,  keep  my  bare  feet — 

I  want  you  to  have  part! 
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You  can  almost  near  the  mother  singing     Sleep  little  l)al)y  of  mine;  daddy  will  soon  lie  home."      And  she  doesn't  ha\  e  to  "keep  up  her  music." 

The  Gulbransen  Adds  to  Life's  Sweetest  Moments 


A  mother  singing  to  her  baby — a  grandmother 
playing  the  old  songs  she  loves  so  well — a  hus- 
band and  wife  in  a  quiet  musical  evening  at 
home.  These  are  the  pictures  tonight  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  where  the  Gulbransen  is  en- 
shrined as  a  friend. 

It  meets  every  occasion  with  appealing,  appro- 
priate selections.  It  forestalls  the  alibi  of  "for- 
gotten" music,  kills  the  bugaboo  of  practicing. 
For  anyone  can  play  the  Gulbransen— and  any- 
one who  wants  to  can  easily  play  it  well. 

Of  all  instruments  the  Gulbransen  is  the  most 
satisfying  because  it  brings  you  the  double  pleas- 
ure of  listening  and  performing.     Anyone  can 

A  Different  Player-Piano 

Player-pianos  are  not  all  alike.  The  Gulbransen  is  so 
Easy  to  Play  that  you  remark  it.  The  moment  your 
feet  touch  the  pedals  you  are  conscious  of  a  different 
"feel"  to  the  pedal  action.  The  whole  instrument  re- 
sponds to  your  slightest  touch,  like  a  fine  car  to  the  ac- 
celerator. You  feel  free  to  make  play  of  playing,  to  let 
out  the  music  that  is  in  you. 

Such  an  instrument  inspires  everyone  to  put  some  ex- 
pression into  the  music.  It  makes  you  realize  that  the 
musical  possibilities  of  the  player-piano  are  not  limited  to 
jazz  dances.  That's  why  Gulbransens  are  usually  piaj-ed 
so  well. 


play  for  you  or  you  can  enjoy  the  fascination  of 
personally  producing  music  yourself. 

You  can  entertain  children  of  all  ages  with  lulla- 
bies, nursery  rhymes  to  music,  or  game  songs. 
You  can  have  jolly  dancing  and  singing  parties 
for  grown-ups  of  all  ages.  Or  you  can  study  the 
masterpieces  of  music  of  all  times. 

You  can  enjoy  the  playing  of  famous  artists — 
become  an  accomplished  performer  yourself 
— play  wonderful  accompaniments  for  other  in- 
struments or  singers.  All  music  is  open  to  you 
if  you  have  a  Gulbransen.  Our  dealer  near  you 
invites  you  to  test  its  ease  of  operation;  if  you 
don't  know  his  address,  please  write  us. 

Nationally  Priced 

Gulbransen  Player-Pianos,  three  models  all  playable  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  are  sold  at  the  same  prices  to  everybody, 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price,  branded  in  the  back  of  each  instrument  at  the 
factory,  now  includes  six  instruction  rolls  (Martin  Method) 
and  our  authoritative  book  on  home  entertaining  and 
music  study  with  the  Gulbransen.     1921  reduced  prices: 

White  House  Model  $700     Country  Seat  Model  $600 
Suburban  Model  $495 

Gulbransen  Trade-Mark  GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON    CO.,    CHICAGO 
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WILSON  THE  IDEALIST— AND  SCAPEGOAT 
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THE  SAYING    that    "on  those    whom    the    gods    love 
they  lavish  infinite  joys  and  infinite   sorrows,"   came 
to  the  mind  of  Gen.  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts,  Premier  of 
South  Africa,  when  he,  among  many  other  commentators  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  sat  down  to  write  an  estimate  of  the 
work  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  upon  the  former  President's  recent 
retirement.     The    South-African    statesman    thought    of    this 
saying,  he  tells  us,  when  he  recalled  that  the  man  of  whom  he 
was  writing  was  only  a  short  time  ago  the  leader  not  only  of  the 
greatest  state  in  the  world,  but  the  center  of  all  the  world's  hopes; 
and   now    the    same    man   was 
closing    his    career     misunder- 
stood, rejected  by  his  own  peo- 
ple,  apparently    defeated.      In 
seeking  an    explanation  of  this 
situation,  to  which  he  refers  as  a 
"tremendous  tragedy,"  General 
Smuts    reviews     the     principal 
events  that  led  up  to  it.     The 
Premier    worked  'side    by    side 
with    President  Wilson    at    the 
Peace     Conference     and     it    is 
from  the  view-point  of  this  in- 
timacy that  he  writes.    He  takes 
the  position  that  Mr.    Wilson 
was  so  placed  that  he  could  not 
have  achieved  what  the  world 
was  expecting  of  him  even  had 
he  been  a  superman  or  demigod. 
He  comes  to  the  coinclusion  that 
Wilson  has  been  unjustly  dealt 
with;     that   the   failure    of    the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  to  bring 
about  a  peace  in  harmony  with 
Mr.   Wilson's   famous    fourteen 
points  was  due    to    no  fault  of 
Wilson's,  tho  on  him  has  been 
heaped  most  of  the  blame,  but 
was    mainly    the    result   of  the 
operation  of  that  ancient  stum- 
bling-block of  idealists — perverse  human  nature;   and,  further, 
that  because  he  has  from  the  first  been  the  chief  advocate  and 
defender   of    the    League    of   Nations,    Woodrow    Wilson    has 
achieved  "enviable  immortality"  by  his  leadership  in  a  move- 
ment in  which   General   Smuts   sees   the   sole  hope   of  future 
civilization.     General  Smuts's  article  appears  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  with  a  statement  from  the  writer  refusing  money 
compensation  for  his  "labor  of  love,"  and  asking  that  no  copy- 
right   be    put    upon    it.      In  the   beginning  of  his  article  the 
General  takes  occasion  to  express  his  gratification  at  the  op- 
portunity he  has  been  given  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  one  with  whom  he  "came  into  close  contact  at  a 
great  period,  and  who  rendered  a  most  signal  service  to  the  great 
human  cause."     After  referring  briefly  to  the  President's  dechne 
in  public  favor,  he  goes  on    with   his  explanation  of  how  that 
came  about: 


The  position  occupied  by  President  Wilson  in  the  world's 
imagination  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peace  Conference  was  terrible  in  its  greatness.  It  was  a 
terrible  position  for  any  mere  man  to  occupy.  Probably  to  no 
human  being  in  all  history  did  the  hopes,  the  prayers,  the  aspira- 
tions of  so  many  millions  of  his  fellows  turn  with  such  poignant 
intensity  as  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  war.     At  a  time  of  the 


deepest  darkness  and  despair,  he  had  raised  aloft  a  light  to  which 
all  eyes  had  turned.  He  had  spoken  divine  words  of  healing  and 
consolation  to  a  broken  humanity.  His  lofty  moral  idealism 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  dominate  the  brutal  passions  which  had 
torn  the  Old  World  asunder.  And  he  was  supposed  to  possess 
the  secret  which  would  remake  the  world  on  fairer  lines.  The 
peace  which  Wilson  was  bringing  to  the  world  was  expected  to  be 
God's  peace.  Prussianism  lay  crusht;  brute  force  had  failed 
utter'ly.  '  The  moral  character  of  the  universe  had  been  most 
signally  vindicated.  There  was  a  universal  vague  hope  of  a 
great  moral  peace,  of  a  new-world  order  arising  visibly  and  im- 
mediately on  the  ruins  of  the  old.     This  hope  was  not  a  mere 

superficial    sentiment.      It  was 


the  intense  expression  at  the 
end  of  the  war  of  the  inner 
moral  and  spiritual  force  which 
had  upborne  the  peoples  during 
the  dark  night  of  the  war  and 
had  nerved  them  to  an  effort 
almost  beyond  human  strength. 
Surely,  surely,  God  had  been 
with  them  in  that  long  night 
of  agony.  His  was  the  victory; 
his  should  be  the  peace.  And 
President  Wilson  was  looked 
upon  as  the  man  to  make  this 
great  peace.  He  had  voiced  the 
great  ideals  of  the  new  order; 
his  great  utterances  had  become 
the  contractual  basis  for  the 
armistice  and  the  peace.  The 
idealism  of  Wilson  would  surely 
become  the  reality  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  extrav- 
agant, almost  frenzied  expecta- 
tion he  arrived  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference.  Without 
hesitation  he  plunged  into  that 
inferno  of  human  passions.  He 
went  down  into  the  Pit  like  a 
second  Heracles  to  bring  back 
the  fair  Alcestis  of  the  world's 
desire.  There  were  six  months 
of  agonized  waiting,  during 
which  the  world  situation  rapidly 
deteriorated.  And  then  he 
emerged  with  the  Peace  Treaty. 
It  was  not  a  Wilson  peace,  and  he  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  some- 
how giving  the  impression  that  the  peace  was  in  accord  with  his 
fourteen  points  and  his  various  declarations.  Not  so  the  world 
had  understood  him.  This  was  a  Punic  peace,  the  same  sort  of 
peace  as  the  victor  had  dictated  to  the  vanquished  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  was  not  Alcestis,  it  was  a  haggard,  unlovely  woman 
with  features  distorted  with  hatred,  greed,  and  selfishness,  and 
the  little  Child  that  the  Woman  carried  was  scarcely  noticed. 
Yet  it  was  for  the  saving  of  the  Child  that  Wilson  had  labored 
until  he  was  a  physical  wreck.  Let  our  other  great  statesmen 
and  leaders  enjoy  their  well-earned  honors  for  their  unquestioned 
success  at  Paris.  To  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  apparent  failure, 
belongs  the  undying  honor,  which  will  grow  with  the  growing 
centuries,  of  having  saved  the  "little  Child  that  shall  lead  them 
yet."  No  other  statesman  but  Wilson  could  have  done  it. 
And  he  did  it. 

The  world,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  idealism  born  of  war- 
sacrifices,  was  in  a  receptive  mood  for  a  new  start  when  the 
Peace  Conference  met,  says  General  Smuts.  When  the  peace 
finally  was  established,  however,  it  brought  disillusionment. 
The  common  people  lost  faith  in  their  leaders  and  "the  founda- 
tions of  human  government  were  shaken  in  a  way  which  will 
be  felt  for  generations."     We  read  further: 

And  the  odium  for  all  this  fell  especially  on  President  Wilson. 
Round  him  the  hopes  had  centered;    round  him  the  disillusion 
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HAVEN. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Announcing  a  hfew  Dei^dopnunt 
in  Cighting -through  the  use  of 

Elexits 


Places  for  Lidhts 
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t'lstiirt  fitted  with  plug 

for     Elegit,     ready     to 

imert. 


nil  compact  little 
plug,  icith  or  icitft- 
out  an  adaptor,  makes 
practically  any  type 
0/  tcall  bracket  ready 
to  plug  into  a  tcall 
Eleiit  anyichere,  any 
time,  at  occasion  or 
convenience  may 
require. 


Plugging  in  fixture  hy  innerting  plug  in  F.lexit. 


Fixture    plugged    in    and    canopy    fastened  —  read]/ 
to  use. 


Front  cieu:  of  Elexit 
receptacle.  TTiis  uni- 
versal receptacle  with 
circular  or  rectangu- 
lar plate  can  be  at- 
tached to  virtually  all 
types  of  outlet  boxes 
in  either  walls  or 
ceilings  —  ready  to 
receive  instantly  eith- 
er of  the  Elexit  fix- 
ture supporting  plugs 
fhoKn,  or  the  stand- 
ard attachment  plugs 
noic  found  on  elec- 
trical appliance*. 


IMAGINE  the  joy  of  being  able  to  change 
tlie  lighting  scheme  of  your  room  as 
often  as  you  wish. 

Imagine  the  convenience  of  having  light 
whenever  and  wherever  you  want  it. 

Think  what  it  will  mean  to  move  your 
lighting  fixtures  as  easily  as  pictures — to 
use  them  in  any  part  of  the  room — or  in 
some  other  part  of  the  house— to  select 
them  to  harmonize  with  your  furniture  and 
decorations,  and  to  place  them  yourself. 

All  the  charm  of  such  changeable  light- 
ing is  now  within  reach  of  everyone  through 
the  perfection  of  a  new  method  of  finishing 
off  electric  wiring  outlets  with  inconspicu- 
ous flush  receptacles. 

These  receptacles  in  walls  or  ceilings, 
look  a  good  deal  like  the  present  base  board 
receptacle  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

They  are  called  "Elexits.'* 

Elexits  recei  'e  standardized  fixture- 
supporting  plugs — as  well  as  the  standard 
attachment  plug  now  furnished  witli  nearly 
all  electrical  appliances. 


The  two  piece  ceding 
plug  which  takes  the  place 
of  canopy  and  wiring  con- 
nections and  makes  nearly 
all  types  of  chandeliers 
or  hanging  fixtures  lock 
themselves  securely,  by 
their  ov>n  weight,  into 
any  ceiling  Elexit.  The 
fixture  is  installed  by  in- 
serting each  half  of  the 
plug  separately  and  hang- 
ing the  fixture  on  the  re- 
versely curved  hooks  as 
they  ere  brought  together. 


The  cap  of  a  stand- 
ard attachment  plug 
fits  all  Elexits.  This 
plug  is  now  found  on 
nearly  all  electrical 
appliances  or  can  easily  be 
put  on.  It  makes  them  more 
readily  and  universally  used 
because  of  the  added  conveni- 
ence of  being  able  to  plug 
them  in  wherever  you  have 
an  Elexit. 


All  types  of  fixtures,  from  the  simplest 
to  the  mos-t  elaborate,  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  these  fixture- supporting  plugs  for 
Elexits. 

Then  with  Elexits  installed  wherever 
you  think  you  ma}'  want  light — either  in 
new  buildings  or  old — your  lighting  sys- 
tem at  once  becomes  flexible — and  your 
fixtures  become  portable  by  simply  plug- 
ging tliem  into  or  out  of  your  Elexits. 

Fixtures  of  any  kind  can  be  plugged  in 
wherever  and  whenever  wanted — changed 
for  others  if  you  redecorate — moved  about 
if  you  decide  to  rearrange  the  room — 
taken  down  for  the  summer  or  for  cleaning 
— put  up  for  occasions — taken  along 
when  you  move. 

No  wiring  work  is  necessary,  no  electri- 
cian is  needed  to  put  up  or  take  down  your 
fixtures  if  you  have  Elexits.  You  can  plug 
them  in,  yourself,  as  easily  as  you  now  at- 
tach a  toaster  or  an  iron.  The  mere  plug- 
ging in  makes  both  the  electrical  and  the 
mechanical  connections. 

Elexits  should  be  installed  in  every 
home,  apartment,  office,  hotel,  club  or  other 
building,  new  or  old,  where  light  is  required. 

If  you  are  building,  talk  to  your  archi- 
tect and  your  builder  about  Elexits — or 
get  your  electrical  contractor  to  put 
Elexits  in  the  buildings  you  now  occupy.. 


Electric  Outlet  Qmpany  inc.  119  West  4otii  St.,  Newi[brk  city 
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and  despair  now  gathered.  Popular  opinion  largely  held  him 
responsible  for  the  bitter  disappointment  and  grievous  failure. 
The  cynics  scoffed;  his  friends  were  silenced  in  the  universal 
disappointment.  Little  or  nothing  had  been  expected  from  the 
other  leaders:  the  whole  failure  was  put  to  the  account  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  And  finally  America,  for  reasons  of  her  own, 
joined  the  pack  and  at  the  end  it  was  his  own  people  who  tore 
him  to  pieces. 

•  Will  this  judgment,  born  of  momentary'  disillusion  and  dis- 
appointment, stand  in  future,  or  will  it  be  reversed?  The  time 
has  not  come  to  pass  final  judgment  on  either  Wilson  or  any  of 
the  other  great  actors  in  the  drama  at  Paris.  The  personal 
estimates  will  depend  largely  on  the  interpretation  of  that  drama 
in  the  course  of  time.  As  one  who  saw  and  watched  things  from 
the  inside  I  feel  eon\-inced  that  the  present  popular  estimates 
are  largely  superficial  and  ynW  not  stand  the  searching  test  of 
time.  And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Wilson  has  been 
harshly,  unfairlj-,  unjustlj'  dealt  with,  and  that  he  has  been  made 
a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  others.  Wilson  made  mistakes, 
and  there  were  occasions  when  I  ventured  to  sound  a  warning 
note.  But  it  was  not  his  mistakes  that  caused  the  failure  for 
which  he  has  been  held  mainly  responsible. 

Let  us  admit  the  truth,  however  bitter  it  is  to  do  so  for  those 
who  believe  in  human  nature.  It  was  not  Wilson  who  failed. 
The  position  is  far  more  serious.  It  was  the  human  spirit 
itself  that  failed  at  Paris.  It  is  no  use  passing  judgments  and 
making  scapegoats  of  this  or  that  indi\-idual  statesman  or  group 
of  statesmen.  Indealists  make  a  great  mistake  in  not  facing 
the  real  facts  sincerely  arid  resolutely.  They  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  spirit,  in  the  goodness  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
things,  in  the  triumph  which  is  in  store  for  the  great  moral 
ideals  of  the  race.  But  this  faith  only  too  often  leads  to  an 
optimism  which  is  sadlj-  and  fatally  at  variance  with  actual 
results.  It  is  the  realist  and  not  the  idealist  who  is  generalh' 
justified  by  events.  We  forget  that  the  human  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  goodness  and  truth  in  the  world,  is  still  onlj-  an  infant 
crj'ing  in  the  night,  and  that  the  struggle  with  darkness  is  as  yet 
mostly  an  unequal  struggle. 

Paris  proved  this  terrible  truth  once  more.  It  was  not 
Wilson  who  failed  there,  but  humr  nity  itself.  It  was  not  the 
statesmen  that  failed,  so  much  as  the  spirit  of  the  peoples 
behind  them.  The  hope,  the  aspiration  for  a  new-world  order 
of  peace  and  right  and  justice — however  deeplj'  and  universally 
felt — was  still  only  feeble  and  ineffective  in  comparison  with  the 
dominant  national  passions  which  found  their  expression  in  the 
Peace  Treaty.  Even  if  Wilson  had  been  one  of  the  great  demi- 
gods of  the  human  race,  he  could  not  have  saved  the  peace. 
Knowing  the  Peace  Conference  as  I  knew  it  from  within,  I  feel 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  not  the  greatest  man  born  of 
woman  in  the  history  of  the  race  would  have  saved  that  situa- 
tion. The  great  Hope  was  not  the  heralding  of  the  coming 
dawn,  as  the  peoples  thought,  but  only  a  dim  intimation  of  some 
far-off  event  toward  which  we  shall  yet  have  to  make  many 
a  long,  wean,-  march.  Sincerely  as  we  believed  in  the  moral  ideals 
for  which  we  had  fought,  the  temptation  at  Paris  of  a  large 
booty  to  be  divided  proved  too  great.  And  in  the  end  not  only 
the  leaders,  but  the  peoples  preferred  a  bit  of  booty  here,  a 
strategic  frontier  there,  a  coal-field  or  an  oil-well,  an  addition 
to  their  population  or  their  resources — to  all  the  faint  allure- 
ments of  the  ideal.  As  I  said  at  the  time,  the  real  peace  was 
still  to  come,  and  it  could  only  come  from  a  new  spirit  in  the 
peoples  themselves. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  the  thing  that 
really  was  saved  at  Paris,  in  Premier  Smuts's  opinion,  and  he 
giA'es  Wilson  credit  for  saving  it.     He  says: 

President  Wilson  had  to  be  conciliated,  and  this  was  the  last 
and  the  greatest  of  the  fourteen  points  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  and  by  which  he  was  determined  to  stand  or  faU.  An  1 
so  he  got  his  way.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  only  a  man  of  his  great 
power  and  influence  and  dogged  determination  could  have 
carried  the  Covenant  through  that  Peace  Conference.  Others 
had  seen  with  him  the  great  ^^sion,  o'hers  had  perhaps  given 
more  thought  to  the  elaboration  of  the  great  plan.  But  his 
was  the  power  and  the  will  that  carried  it  through.  The  Cove- 
nant is  Wilson's  souvenir  to  the  futTU-e  of  the  world.  Xo  one 
will  ever  deny  him  that  honor. 

The  honor  is  verj'  great,  indeed,  for  the  Covenant  is  one  of  the 
great  creative  documents  of  human  history.  The  Peace  Treaty 
will  fade  into  merciful  oblivion,  and  its  provisions  will  be  gradu- 
ally obliterated  by  the  great  human  tides  sweeping  over  the 
world.  But  the  Covenant  will  stand  as  sure  as  fate.  Fortj"- 
two  nations  gathered  round  it  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  League 
at  Geneva.  And  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  aU  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  will  gather  round  it.  It  must  succeed,  because 
there  is  no  other  waj'  for  the  future  of  civilization.     It  does  not 


realize  the  great  hopes  born  of  the  war,  but  it  provides  the  only 
method  and  instrument  by  which  in  the  course  of  time  those 
hopes  can  be  realized.  Speaking  as  one  who  has  some  right  to 
speak  on  the  fundamental  conceptions,  objects,  and  methods  of 
the  Covenant,  I  feel  sure  that  most  of  the  present  criticism  is 
based  on  misunderstandings.  These  misunderstandings  will 
clear  awaj',  one  by  one  the  peoples  still  outside  the  Covenant 
will  fall  in  behind  this  banner,  under  which  the  human  race  is 
going  to  march  forward  to  triumphs  of  peaceful  organization  and 
achievement  undreamed  of  by  us  children  of  an  unhappier 
era.  And  the  leader  who,  in  spite  of  apparent  failure,  succeeded 
in  inscribing  his  name  on  that  banner  has  achieved  the  most 
enviable  and  enduring  immortality.  Americans  of  the  future 
will  yet  proudly  and  gratefully  rank  him  with  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  and  his  fame  will  have  a  more  universal  significance 
than  theirs. 

A  rebuttal  of  the  charge  that  American  opposition  to  Wilson 
has  been  dictated  by  personal  feeling,  by  "hatred,"  as  it  is  some- 
times charged,  is  furnished  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
Tribune's  statement  may  also  serve  as  a  valedictory  from  ' '  the 
other  side,"  now  \'ictoriously  in  power  at  Washington: 

Curious  it  is  how  the  delusion  persists  that  any  one  not  able 
to  agree  with  the  ex-President  has  been  controlled  by  unworthy 
motives.  No  effort  is  made  to  present  e\'idence  supporting  this 
ugh-  charge.  Its  promulgators  are  satisfied  merely  to  make  it. 
The  criticism  complained  of  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
strained and  respectful.  But  instead  of  hearing  any  answer, 
the  critics  are  angrily  told  that  they  are  mean  and  contemptible, 
creatures  of  malignant  personal  rancor  and  splenetic  furJ^ 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  and  has  not  been  hated.  Often  he  has  not 
been  understood,  and  often,  when  he  has  been  understood,  his 
course  has  not  been  approved,  but  this  creates  no  presumption 
of  enmity.  On  the  contrary,  the  discrimination  and  particu- 
larity his  critics  have  displayed  and  their  avoidance  of  reckless 
denunciation  show  his  opponents  have,  in  many  respects,  great 
regard  for  him. 

If  brickbats  were  thrown  in  the  Treaty  discussion,  who  began 
the  sorry  practise?  At  Boston,  on  the  first  return  from  Europe, 
instead  of  being  wTestled  with  in  sweet  reasonableness,  the  dis- 
sentients learned  they  were  "narrow,  egoistic,  provincial 
spirits,  incapable  of  raising  themselves  above  the  lowest  horizon." 
Similar  information  was  convejed  to  them  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house  address  and  reiterated  during  the  tour  across  the 
country. 

No  one  wiU  claim  all  the  breadth  of  \-iew  was  the  exclusive 
possession  of  either  side  or  that  partizanship  marked  only  one. 
But  to  say  hatred  is  the  chief  cause  of  Mr.  Wilson's  discomfiture 
is  to  betray  the  very  narrowness  which  is  denounced. 

Air.  Wilson  has  left  office  with  the  good  wishes  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Their  hearts  go  out  to  him  in  his  physical  affliction, 
and,  tho  his  leadership  has  not  been  accepted,  there  is  admira- 
tion for  his  proud  and  indomitable  spirit.  The  general  recti- 
tude of  his  intentions  is  conceded  and  there  is  no  denial  of  his 
great  intellectual  gifts.  His  personality  is  a  fascinating  puzzle, 
for  tho  it  may  be  true,  as  he  has  said,  that  his  mind  is  a  single- 
track  one,  his  deeper  psj'chologj'  is  many-tracked.  One  may 
oppose  without  hating  such  an  adversary. 

The  Manchester  (England)  Guardian  supplies  this  eloquent 
tribute  by  cable  to  the  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Wilson  leaves  the  White  House  a  failure  in  the  world's 
sight,  but  still  a  man  who  failed  while  trjing  to  do  a  noble 
thing  at  a  time  when  most  of  those  about  him  were  bent  on 
success  in  doing  somewhat  base  things.  A  thrill  of  joy  and  pride, 
such  as  never  came  again,  went  through  the  huge  British  Army 
in  France  on  the  day  when  the  news  spread  that  Germany  had 
sued  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Wilson's  famous  fourteen 
points.  That  was  the  \nctory  for  which  our  armies  had  fought. 
The  fourteen  points  exprest  more  nearly  than  any  other  utter- 
ance of  any  Allied  statesman  the  generous  passion  which  in  1914 
had  called  Englishmen  into  the  field  faster  than  their  Govern- 
ment could  buy  food  and  clothes  for  them. 

In  the  fourteen  points  the  one  honest  attempt  was  made  to 
turn  into  act  the  eloquence  which  had  drawn  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  simple,  enthusiastic  persons  to  die  willingly  for 
the  ideals  that  it  held  up  before  them.  Had  Mr.  Wilson  had 
persuasive  strength  equal  to  his  clarity  of  \-ision  he  might  have 
dominated  at  Paris  the  little  crowd  of  postwar  imitators  of  pre- 
war Germany.  But  his  lack  of  strength  and  skill  is  no  slur 
upon  his  honor.  At  any  rate,  he  fought  to  the  best  of  his  powers 
for  what  th-^  mass  of  the  British  Army  fought  for.  If  ever  he 
comes  to  Europe  again,  he  at  any  rate  can  face  the  grave  of 
our  Unknown  Warrior  in  Westminster  with  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.' 
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5  Million  Dollars  and  a  Name! 

What  do  they  mean  to  you? 


GENASCO 
LINE 

■We  are  headquar- 
ters for  Asphalt  and 
the  many  Products 
in  \vhich  Asphalt  is 
used.  Partial  list 
foUow/s : 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
Standard  Trinidad  Built- 

Up  Roofing 
Bermudez  Lake  Asphalt 
Geoasco  Roll  Roofing 

Genasco  Sealbac 
Asphalt  Shingles 

Genasco  Volcanite 
Asphalt  Mastic 

Genasco  Acid-Proof 
Paint 

Genasco  Industrial  Paint 

Genasco  Boiler  Paint 

Genasco  Asphalt  Putty 

Genasco  Asphalt  Pipe 
Coating 

Genasco  Asphalt  Fibre 
Coating 

Genasco  Tile  Cement 

Genasco  Waterproofing 

Asphalt 
Geoasco  Waterproofing 

Felts  and  Fabrics 


A  trade  name,  in  itself,  has  little  or 
no  value.  It  is  the  company  back  of  a 
name — its  resources  and  reputation — 
that  gives  a  name  significance. 

Behind  GENASCO— the  name  for 
asphaltic  protective  products — stands 
the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
founder  of  the  modern  asphalt  street 
paving  industry  and  the  world's  largest 
miner,  refiner  and  distributor  of  native- 
lake  asphalts. 

Five  million  dollars  were  spent  by 
us  in  perfecting  the  products  now  sold 
under  the  Genasco  trademark.  Forty 
years  of  laboratory  and  service  tests 
entered  into  their  perfection.  No  prod- 
uct has  been  added  to  the  Genasco  line 
until  proven  worthy  of  the  name. 

GENASCO— ^o  the  trade— has 
been  recognized  for  years  as  a  line  of 
the  highest-grade  roofings,  flooring, 
and  allied  products  containing  Trini- 
dad Lake  Asphalt — the  most  element- 
resisting  material  known  to  science. 


GENASCO— fo  architects,  build- 
ers, and  industrial  en   ineers — is  a 

recognized  standard  for  complete  and 
lasting  protection  against  the  elements 
— a  synonym  for  quality,  durability 
and  economy. 

GENASCO— fo  the  public— the 
thousands  of  home,  farm,  factory  and 
commercial  building  owners — signifies 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  and  com- 
fort, beauty  and  utility. 

What  do  these  things  mean  to 
you?  They  mean  that  Genasco  is  a 
pledge — a  guarantee  of  quality — for 
every  product  bearing  its  name.  That 
whatever  your  need — whether  protec- 
tion from  weather,  water,  fire  or  cor- 
rosion— there  is  a  Genasco  product  to 
fill  it  completely  and  economically. 

Products  included  in  the  Genasco 
Line  are  listed  in  the  panel.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  yet  handle  the  Genasco 
products,  ask  any  architect  or  builder 
where  to  obtain  them  or  write  to  us. 


THE    BARBER    ASPHALT    PAVING    COMPANY 

New  York      Chicago      Pittsburgh     PHILADELPHIA      St.  Louis      Kansas  City      Atlanta 


Asphaltic  Roofinq.Floorinq.Paints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 
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THE   NEW    HUB   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 

WHEN  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  a  short  time  ago 
completed  its  herculean  task  of  counting  noses  within 
the  borders  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain,  it  announced  that 
the  exact  center  of  population  was  where  "the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude of  39  degrees  10  minutes  and  21  seconds  north  intersects 
the  meridian  of  longitude  of  86  degrees  43  minutes  15  seconds 
west."  It  required  high-priced  engineers,  aided  by  complicated 
instruments  and  many  bewildering  mathematical  formulas,  to 
figure  out  the  precise 
location  of  this  intersec- 
tion, which  is  to  be  desig- 
nated by  a  stone  marker. 
For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  new 
hub  of  our  country  is  the 
village  of  Whitehall, 
Owen  County,  Indiana, 
or,  more  specifically,  the 
modest  home  of  one 
"Uncle  Jimmie"  Herrin 
on  the  edge  of  that  vil- 
lage. Whitehall  is  about 
8.3  miles  southeast  of  the 
town  of  Spencer,  the 
county  seat  of  Owen 
County,  and  about  nine 
miles  directly  west  of 
Bloomington,  the  seat  of 
the  State  University  of 
Indiana.  It  is  an  in- 
finitesimal burg  of  only 
forty-three  inhabitants 
and  has  never  before  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  on  the  press  wires  all  over  the 
country.  Tho  small,  it  is  a  highly  prosperous  place,  being  the 
center  of  an  enterprising  trucking  and  huckstering  district. 
"Early  in  the  morning  the  men  leave  in  their  huckster  wagons 
to  pick  up  the  produce  in  the  country  thereabouts,  and  often 
do  not  return  until  late  at  night,"  says  Curtis  Hodges  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a  brief  description  of  the  village.  He 
continues: 

The  oldest  resident  of  Whitehall  is  Grandma  Livingston.    She 


By  coiutesy  of  "  Tlie  Iiuliauapuli!)  News." 

SMALL    BUT    DISTINGUISHED. 

Whitehall,  Indiana,  is  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
1921  census.     Its  own  population  is  placed  at  forty-three. 


is  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
grandchildren  have  grown  up 
and  gone  away.  Some  of  them 
live  as  far  away  as  the  Pacific 
coast.  So  she  finds  her  great- 
est entertainment  in  sitting  by 
the  open  door  of  her  two-room 
house  or  in  winter-time  by  her 
window  and  watching  the 
people  pass  along  the  main 
street  of  Whitehall. 

Grandma's  uncle  laid  out 
Whitehall  one  hundred  years 
ago.  And  there  is  an  interest- 
ing story  about  how  the 
place  came  to  be  called  White- 
hall. 

Years  ago,  when  the  Indians 
roamed  in  the  woods  and 
while  game  in  plenty  was  to  be 
found  in  the  swamps  along 
White  River,  it  appears  that 
the  village  had  no  name  at  all. 
Then  there  came  to  the  place 
a  trader  named  Neal  Hall. 
He  started  a  general  store  and 
came  to  be  one  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens.  Later  a  great 
many  stone-quarries  were 
opened  up  in  Owen  County 
and  the  stone  was  noticeable 
for  its  immaculate  whiteness. 
So    in   honor   of    the    leading 


All  of  Grandma's  children  and 


THE    WESTWARD    TREND    OF    POPULATION. 

Th(!  black  arrow  shows  how  the  population  has  steadily  moved  west 
since  1790,  the;  first  year  an  enumeration  was  had.  The  center  of 
population  then  was  23  miles  east  of  Baltimore;  in  1800  it  was  18 
miles  west  of  that  city;  in  1810,  40  miles  northwest  of  Washington ; 
in  1820,  16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va. ;  in  1830,  19  miles  west  of 
Moorefleld,  W.  Va.;  in  1840,  16  miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.; 
in  18.50,  2.3  miles  southeast  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.;  in  1860,  20  miles 
south  of  Chillicothe,  O.;  in  1870,  48  miles  east  by  north  of  Cin- 
cinnati; in  1880,  8  miles  west  by  south  of  Cincinnati;  in  1890,  20 
miles  east  of  Columbus,  Ind.;  in  1900,  6  miles  southeast  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.;  in  1910,  at  Bloomington,  Ind.;  and  in  1920  at  Wliite- 
hall,  Owen  County,  Ind.,  near  the  Kentucky  border. 


citizen  and  the  new  product  of  the  Owen  County  hills  the 
village  that  was  destined  for  later  fame  was  called  Whitehall. 
It  seems  a  rather  far-fetched  reason  for  atta<^hing  a  British 
sounding  name  to  an  Indiana  village,  but  that  is  the  story  told 
by  the  oldest  citizen.     And  how  are  you  going  to  disprove  it? 

There  are  two  big  days  each  week  in  Whitehall.  One  is 
Grinding  day  and  the  other  is  Cream  day.  On  Grinding  day 
the  citizens  in  the  country  roundabout  bring  their  grain  to  the 
Whitehall  mill  to  be  made  into  meal  or  flour.  On  Cream  day 
trucksters  come  from  near-by  centers  and  purchase  Whitehall's 
milk  and  cream. 

The  village  has  no  post-office,  but  it  has  a  dozen  rural  mail- 

boxes  lined  up  along  the 

main  street.  Each  morn- 
ing when  the  rural  mail- 
carrier  arrives  the  citi- 
zens come  from  their 
houses  to  see  who  on  that 
day  is  to  be  favored  with 
mail. 

Whitehall  is  set  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  It  is  about 
nine  miles  directly  west 
of  Bloomington,  the  seat 
of  the  State  University  of 
Indiana.  It  is  some- 
thing like  fifty  miles 
southwest  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Owen  County  is  large- 
ly an  agricultural  terri- 
tory. But  there  are  also 
a  good  many  hills  that 
are  suitable  for  grazing. 
In  the  early  days  hogs 
and  cattle  were  taken 
away  to  the  market  in 
great  numbers,  being 
driven  to  Indianapolis 
on  foot.  To-day  the 
county  is  very  well  sup- 
plied with  transportation 
facilities. 
Owen  County  and  the  village  of  Whitehall  now  take  their 
places  in  the  Indiana  hall  of  fame  along  with  Hancock  County, 
which  was  the  birthplace  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley;  Marion 
County  (Indianapolis),  which  has  produced  Meredith  Nicholson 
and  Booth  Tarkington;  the  town  of  Brook,  in  Northwestern 
Indiana,  where  George  Ade  holds  forth;  Sullivan  County,  where 
National  Chairman  Hays,  of  the  Republican  party,  lives  and 
stays  a  small  part  of  the  time,  and  Whitley  County,  the  home 
of  Vice-President  Marshall.  And,  by  the  way,  Owen  County 
is  only  a  short  distance  removed  from  Sullivan  County,  the  home 
of  Mr.  Hays. 

The  movement  of  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  United 

States  has  been  westward  ever 
since  the  first  center  was  es- 
tablished near  Baltimore  in 
1790,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  Indiana  has  held 
this  center  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  During  the  decade  end- 
ing with  1920  it  moved  only 
some  9.8  miles  westward  and 
about  a  fifth  of  a  mile  north 
from  Bloom'ington,  where  it 
was  placed  by  the  census  of 
1910.  Just  what  is  meant  by 
the  "center  of  population"  is 
explained  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  quotes  a  state- 
ment of  the  Census  Bureau  as 
follows : 


The  center  of  population 
may  be  considered  as  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  surface  of  the 
United  States  be  regarded  as  a 
rigid,  level  plane,  without 
weight,  but  having  the  popu- 
lation distributed  thereon  as  at 


THE  MAN: 
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E.  J.  Delfraisse,  of  the  0  R  S 
Music  Company,  says: 


"The  Dictaphone  is  a  blessing.  Its  loss 
would  be  a  calamity.  For  ten  years  it 
has  been  an  indispensable  part  of  our  or- 
ganization, growing  in  favor  and  number. 
Thirty  Dictaphones  in  our  Chicago  and 
New  York  offices  add  hours  to  our  days  in 
service  and  years  to  our  lives  in  comfort." 


THE  GIRL: 


Miss  Adele  L.  Kane,  of  the 
0  R  S  Music  Company,  says: 


"No  more  last-minute  rush  for  me.  I 
get  a  good  part  of  the  letters  written 
while  the  boss  is  still  dictating.  That's 
easier,  and  there's  less  possibility  of  errors 
than  when  transcribing  is  crowded 
into  the  late  afternoon.  I  like  The 
Dictaphone." 
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THE  BUSINESS: 

The  0  R  S  Music  Company  reports: 

That  in  their  business  as  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
music  rolls  they  use  thirty  Dicta- 
phones in  various  departments. 
They  have  found  The  Dictaphone 
invaluable  for  general  correspon- 
dence and  inter-office  communica- 
tion. Letter  production  has  been 
speeded  up  and  cost  reduced. 


Will  YOU  Profit  by  Their  Experience? 

Send  for  this  booklet:  "The  Man  at  the  Desk,"  which  tells  about 

many  other  business  and  professional 
people  and  their  experiences  with  The  Dictaphone,  how  it  has  helped  them 
to  success.  For  girls  there  is  a  special  magazine,  "9  to  5" — for  and  about 
ambitious  girls  who  have  made  their  way  rapidly  through  the  help  of 
The  Dictaphone.  Complimentary  copies  of  either  booklet  sent  on  request. 
Use  the  coupon. 

The  Dictaphone,  Wool  worth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Branch:  347  W.  Adelaide  Street,  Toronto 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


TftE 


'The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Mail- Chute" 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  &  Foreigm  Countries 


There  it  bat  one  Dictaphone,  trade -marked  "The  Dictaphone,"  made  and  merchandised  by  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 


I  THE  DICTAPHONE 

I  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

"   Canada:  347  W.  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto 

D  "The  Man  at  the  Desk."  )  jCh-J^ 

;j  "9  to  5."  )  Desired. 


Firm  Name 


j   State - 


L.D.-3-lt 


By  c.  uittsy  of  ""  1  he  Indiaiiap'  lis  News.' 

AT    THE    HUB    OF    THE    COUNTRY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Herrin,  on  whose  forty-acre  farm  at  Whitehall 

Indiana,   the   exact  center   of  population   is   located. 
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present,  each  individual  inhabitant,  being  assumed  to  have 
the  same  weight  as  every  other  inhabitant,  would  exert  a  pressure 
on  any  given  point  in  the  plane  directly  proportional  to  his 
distance  from  that  point.  The  center  of  gravity  for  this  plane, 
or  the  pivotal  point  on  which  it  would  balance,  is  the  point 
referred  to  by  the  term  "center  of  population."  That  being  the 
case,  the  cities  of  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  with 
a  combined  population  of  1,398,661,  exert  a  greater  influence  on 
the  location  of  the  center  of  population  than  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburgh,  with  a  combined 
population  of  5,197,624. 

The  same  paper  also  furnishes 
information  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  center  of  popula- 
tion has  moved  since  it  was 
first  established.    We  read: 

After  the  first  census  of 
1790  the  center  of  population 
switched  from  twenty-three 
miles  east  of  Baltimore  to 
eighteen  miles  west  of  that 
city,  and  in  another  decade 
it  passed  to  forty  miles  north- 
west by  west  of  Washington. 
By  1830  it  moved  to  what  is 
now  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, remaining  within  that 
State  until  1860,  when  it 
pushed  beyond  the  West  Vir- 
ginia boundary  into  Ohio, 
twentj"  miles  south  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  Ohio  held  the  center 
until  1890,  it  leaving  the 
neigliborhood  of  Chillieothe  to 
go  forty-eight  miles  east  by 
north  of  Cincinnati  in  1870, 
and  ten  years  later  to  eight 
miles  west  by  south  of  the  same 
city.  In  1890  the  center  was 
twenty  miles  east  of  Columbus, 

Ind.     In  1900  the  point  was  six  miles  southeast  of  Columbus, 
proceeding  to  Bloomington  in  1910. 

It  is  California  that  has  pulled  the  center  westward,  one  other 
thing  for  the  native  sons  to  be  proud  of.  The  increase  of  more 
than  1,000,000  in  the  population  of  that  State  in  the  last  decade, 
a  greater  growth  than  in  the  previous  ten  years,  1900-10,  was 
the  principal  cause.  The  growth  of  the  Pacific-coast  States 
has  been  a  steady  impulse.  They  actuated  the  westward 
trend,  in  the  decade  of  1900-10  also,  for  at  that  time  the  com- 
bined population  of  the  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland, 
and  Sacramento — 906,016 — exerted  as  great  an  influence  on  the 
center  as  did  the  combined  population  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore — 2,778,078.  In  other  words,  California  being  so 
far  at  the  edge  of  the  board  or  table  is  able  to  keep  it  level, 
despite  the  much  greater  population-weight  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard. 

Speaking  for  California,  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  com- 
ments: 

It  is  of  unique  interest,  and  perhaps  amusing  to  San  Francisco, 
that  Los  Angeles  County,  the  Pacific  coast  "city"  of  greatest 
population,  leads  the  State  in  the  number  of  farms — 12,446,  as 
compared  with  7,919  in  1910.  San  Francisco  County  has  98 
farms,  compared  with  157  in  1910.  Alameda  County  has  2,778 
farms,  an  increase  of  356  in  ten  years. 

Perhaps  the  census  returns  give  a  picture  of  an  abnormal 
condition  in  farming  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  West  States. 
Many  farms  in  those  sections  were  abandoned  during  the  war 
because  of  the  migration  of  workers  to  the  industrial  centers. 
But  it  is  evident  that  agriculture  in  the  older  States  has  about 
reached  the  limit  of  expansion  and  that  future  increases  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  West,  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  center  of  population  still  has  several  miles  to  travel  before 
it  will  catch  up  with  the  geographical  center  of  the  country. 
This  is  located  in  northern  Kansas,  ten  miles  north  of  Smith 
Center,  the  county  seat  of  Smith  County.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prizing to  learn  that  "The  West"  doesn't  begin  before  one  has 
passed  this  point,  when  it  is  recalled  that  many  Easterners  think 
of  Chicago  as  "West."  However,  in  Denver  they  speak  of 
Kansas  City  as  "the  East." 


EUROPEAN  WOMEN   SEEKING   HUSBANDS, 
HOMES,  AND    HAPPINESS   IN   AMERICA 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  aUen  women  have  landed 
on  American  shores  since  the  war  was  over,  and  immi- 
gration offteials  say  that  by  the  end  of  1921  the  number 
will  have  been  augmented  by  another  half  million.  They 
come,  these  fair  invaders,  from  the  sections  of  the  Old  World 

that  are  short  several  million 
men  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
the  quest  of  most  of  them  in 
this  land  of  abundant  males  is 
husbands.  They  began  com- 
ing over  almost  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  was  signed  and  have 
been  coming  ever  since  in 
constantly  gro'^dng  numbers. 
Within  the  last  few  months 
the  matter  has  received  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  of  Uncle  Sam. 
They  began  asking  the  reason 
for  this  tremendous  annual 
migration  of  women  of  other 
nations,  and  also  what  was  to 
be  done  about  it.  To  find  an- 
swers a  search  of  the  census 
records  was  instituted,  which 
is  probably  the  first  time  in 
history  that  such  dry-as-dust 
data  came  to  the  aid  of  Dan 
Cupid.  The  result  was  a  mass 
of  information  regarding  con- 
ditions in  this  country  that 
might  be  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  under  some  such 
title  as  "The  Romantic  Possi- 
biHties  of  the  United  States,"  and  would  make  interesting  read- 
ing. The  data  unearthed  by  the  census  investigators  revealed, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  there  are  106 
males  for  every  100  females.  In  some  sections,  particularly 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  women  outiyimber  the  men, 
but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  the  West, 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  matrimonial  opportunities  in 
these  sections  open  to  the  seeker  after  home,  husband,  and 
happiness  are  excellent  and  plentiful. 

The  subject  of  the  migration  of  women  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  European  statesmen  long  before  America  took  up  the 
question.  Even  before  1914  Europe  had  an  excess  of  women 
and  girls  in  its  population.  This  situation  was  intensified  by  the 
war.  A  French  statesman  recentlj'  estimated  that  in  his  coun- 
try there  are  now  1,000,000  women  for  whom  there  are  no  mates, 
while  similar  conditions  exist  also  in  England,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria.  Various  remedial  measures  were  proposed, 
among  them  the  establishment  of  government  matrimonial 
agencies  and  advertising  in  America  for  young  men  to  emigrate 
to  Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  women,  having  learned 
initiative  and  enterprise  during  the  war,  were  doing  some 
planning  themselves.  Being  great  believers  in  direct  action 
and  the  taking  of  short  cuts  to  attain  their  ends,  it  occurred 
to  them  that  the  way  for  a  woman  to  get  a  husband  is  to 
go  where  husbands  abound,  and  they  straightway  set  out 
to  act  upon  that  idea.  Instinctively,  as  it  w^ere,  their 
thoughts  turned  to  America.  To  quote  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Herald: 

In  America  there  were  men,  and  young  men  and  young  women 
mingled  and  were  friends.  There  were  few  restrictions  on  social 
pleasantries.  Furthermore,  in  America  young  girls  and  women 
worked  and  earned  money  to  support  themselves.  They  visited 
theaters,  the  pubUc  parks,  and  restaurants,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, without  male  escorts.  Men,  it  seemed,  were  unnecessary' 
.to  free  enjoyment  of  social  facilities  in  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many,  many  men  there,  and  if  one  were  pretty, 
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Mail  This  Coupon  witli 
Your  Letterliead 

To  AddrcEsograph  Co.,  915  Van 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

n  As  it  won't  cost  us  anything  nor  obligate 
us  to  buy.  ship  on  approval  HanJ  Oper- 
ated Ribbon-Print  Addrcssograph  for 
10  days'  trial. 

I]  Have  salesman  demonstrate  Hand 
Addrcssograph  he  carries  with  liim. 

CD  Send  samples  of  IJic  Blank  Plates  and 
tell  how  we  can  'ts  pe'  naiiits,  etc.,  on 
them  in  our  office. 

n  Send  new  1921  cata!"??  and  price  list. 
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I  SAMUEL  FEAST  &  SONS,  331  N.  Charles  Si. 


Spite  of  "Buyers'  Market' 

THE  bulldog  never  gives  up!  Nor  do  Frey  &  Son 
— fijilning-  wholesale  p^rocers,  Baltimore !  No  line  harder  hit  than 
theirs.    But  when  dealers  quit  buying  they  kept  fighting'.    Result — 

Keeps  Wholesaler's    i^ales   Normal 

"Since  business  Jcprcssinn,  our  AdJrrsst  graph  has  been  going 
lop  speed.  By  its  h>lp  we  have  niuivluined  our  ntrmal  volume 
of  sales  and  lot';  in  Ih'  Addr'ssogrnfili  as  a  partner  in  the 
business." — FREY  &  SON,  Vv  holcsale  Greet  rs,  Baltimore. 

"Buck  up!     The  sun  still  shines!      Buyers  may  strike 

hu\  tliey  won't  stop  eating-."  That's  the  kind  of  messages  Frey  & 
Son's  Addressograph  has  been  (lashing  to  their  dealers  since  Fighting- 
Salesn-anship  replaced  pink  tea  order-takers!  Of  course  Frey  dealers 
bucked  up!  Shot  back  orders!  So  will  yotir  buyers  if  you  go  after 
them  aggressively  and  fieqiiently,  with  this  $57.50  Ribbon-Print 
Addressograph.     But   "how  can  you  sell  'em  if  you  don't  tell  'em.'* 

Saves  This  Factory  from    Shut   Down 

While  others  less  prepared  for  the  Buyers'  Market 

have    been  crying  for  trade   Sheruln-Williiims,    Fred  Mann's   North 

Dakota  Store  and  many  more  have  been  (WINNING   ORDERS  with 

their  Addressographs!      Witness — 

"Our  Addressograph  has  enchled  us  to  continue  manufacluring 
washing  machines  while  othrr  plants  have  been  closed  for 
months." — D.  M.  COX.  SaVs  Prom.  Mgr.,  Grinnell  Washing 
Machine  Co..  Grinneil,  la. 

Sales   Slump  for   This    Retailer 

"Business  is  good  RIGHT  NO  WW  you  go  after  it 

as  we  do  with  the  Addressograph" — Scores  of  fighting  firms  replied 

to  our  recent  inquiry  to  Addressograph  customers  in   many  different 

lines,  for  instance — 

"Ovr  business  increased  5C%  last  yecr  due  to  the  Direct  Mail 
cdvirlising  ue  did  with  the  Addressograph.  This  year  we  ex- 
pect cs  freat  an  incrers'-  in  s'ile  tf  nlrrnchmc)  t  hv  everyone." 
—  D.  M.  ROBINilONS  LEl'T.  STORE,  Alniai  Mi,  h. 

And  if  You  Want  Orders  Try  if  FREE 

Send  jO  rames  and  addresses  from  your  ledgers,  telephone  directory, 
or  Duns.  \\i  '11  "type"  them  on  "tiial  "  Addressograph  plates  in  ( xact  typewriter 
tyr< — ard  slip  'cm  with  this  $57. £0  Ribbon-Piint  Addrt  ssopraph.  Use  it  for 
"f  line  in  "  sail  s  letters — addressing  circulars,  price  lists,  etc.  If  you  don't  buy, 
return  FREIGHT  COLLECT.     No  obligation.    Just  good  business. 

No  Oflter  Device  Has  SO  Many  Different  Uses 

The  same  Addressograph  reduces  namewriting  costs,  stops  errors  and 

speeds  ut  your  colicclion — payroll — shipr.ing — dividend — cost  keeping  and 
other  woik! 

Mail  the  Coupon— or  Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for 


BALnMORE.    MO 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  915  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago 


FACTORIES:  Chicago — Brooklyn — London 


Sales  Offices  and   Service  Stations 


.'■'entown.  Pa.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Aibiny.  N.  Y.  B"st<n.  Mass. 

Ailanta,  Ga.  BuITbIo,  N.  Y. 

Hirminsham.  .^la.  Chir'ai?o,  III. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
'ieveland,  Ohio 
Dallas.  Texas 
Denver.  Coio. 


Des  Moines.  Iowa 
Detri.it,  Mi<-h. 
DmIu  h,  Minn. 
El  I'as'j.  Tcicas 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
Housron,  Texas 
Ind'anapolis,  Ind. 
Kai.BBs  r,ty.  Mo. 


Los  AnKelea,  Calif. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


New  Ynrk.  N,  Y. 
Omaha,  ,-^cb. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PittsburKh.  Pa. 


Portland,  Ore. 

Salt  Lai  e  city,  Utah 

h-an  Francisco, Calif. 


ftattle.  Waah. 
Spokane,  Waah. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washintrton,  D.  C. 


Canada:   70  Bay  Street,  TORONTO — Ottawa — Montreal — Winripe? 
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chic — why,  who  knew  what  might  happen?  Some  man  might 
want  to  get  married. 

The  steamship  companies  began  to  enlarge  their  accommoda- 
tions for  women.  In  the  first  rush  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  after  the  armistice  women  came  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
steerage.  They  were  of  the  type  made  familiar  at  big  American 
ports  by  bright  shawls  and  many  irregular-sized  bundles  as 
baggage.  But  gradually  the  women  immigrants  began  to 
invade  the  second-class  cabins  of  the  big  Atlantic  liner.s.  Then 
their  numbers  increased  among  the  first-cabin  passengers  until 
the  number  of  women  traveling  alone  now  is  remarkable. 

At  present  women  are  flocking  into  the  United  States  at  the 
rate  of  1,300  for  every  day  in  the  year,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays.  They  form  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of 
immigration,  which  during  1921  will  total  approximately  1,200,000 
persons.  Before  the  war  less  than  thirty  in  each  100  of  arriving 
immigrants  were  women.     Most  of  these  were  middle-aged. 

The  immigration  reports  now,  however,  show  that  in  some 
nationalities  the  women  constitute  nearly  half  of  the  total 
arrivals.  Italian  women  form  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  arrivals  from  that  country,  while  the  English  arrivals  are 
48.7  per  cent,  women,  the  French  an  even  48  per  cent.,  and 
the  Scotch,  47.9  per  cent.  These  are  the  war-torn  countries. 
A  far  smaller  percentage  of  women  are  coming  from  the  coun- 
tries which  did  not  engage  in  the  war,  as  follows : 

Portugal,  27  per  cent. ;  Scandinavian,  41  per  cent. ;  and  Spain, 
13  per  cent.  In  the  neutral  countries  men  form  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

The  reports,  official  and  unofficial,  indicate  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  women  now  flocking  to  the  United  States 
from  the  war-torn  countries  are  imder  thirty  years  of  age  and 
single.  Those  arriving  from  the  neutral  countries,  however, 
for  the  most  part  seem  to  have  domestic  ties. 

But  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  women  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  France  now  hastening  to  America 
are  seeking  husbands.  From  all  facts  available  in  government 
departments  here  their  chances  are  excellent  of  achieving  suc- 
cess in  their  romantic  quest.  The  United  States,  it  would 
appear,  during  the  next  few  years  is  slated  to  become  the  world's 
matrimonial  center. 

This  writer  goes  on  to  show  what  chance  these  damsels  have 
of  forming  a  matrimonial  alliance  in  this  country.  Figures 
are  cited  that  shed  light  on  the  romantic  possibilities  in  our  land. 
We  read: 

The  present  population  of  the  United  States,  on  the  basis 
of  the  1920  count,  is  in  round  figures  105,000,000  souls.  Ap- 
proximately 67  per  cent,  of  this  total  is,  at  any  given  period, 
represented  by  adults.  The  United  States  now  has  approxi- 
mately 70,350,000  adults.  The  single  or  unmarried  proportion 
of  the  total  population  is  a  practically  fixt  figure,  so  that  the 
United  States  now  includes  within  its  borders  about  24,700,000 
unmarried  adults  of  both  sexes.  Unmarried  male  adults  total 
approximately  14,000,000  and  the  unmarried  females  10,500,000. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  3,500,000  immarried 
males,  who  might  be  rated  as  confirmed  bachelors,  imable  ever 
to  marry  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  women  to  go  round. 
Recalling  that  women  now  are  flocking  to  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  500,000  a  year,  it  would  seem  that 
they  might  expect  to  continue  their  migration  for  seven  years, 
with  every  possible  chance  in  their  favor  of  bringing  matrimonial 
joy  into  the  life  of  the  confirmed  American  bachelor. 

The  Census  Bureau,  however,  rates  as  adults  all  persons 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over.  The  excess  of  unmarried  males, 
therefore,  would  seem  more  apparent  than  real  on  this  basis. 
American  men,  it  appears  in  another  chapter  of  the  Census 
Bureau  romance  reports,  begin  to  think  of  matrimony  early, 
translating  their  thoughts  into  romantic  action  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Taking  twenty  as  the  age  at  which  the  American  male 
becomes  competent  to  take  to  wife  a  foreign  bride,  the  United 
States  now  has  approximately  10,000,000  unmarried  males  and 
5,250,000  unmarried  females  over  twenty.  This  puts  the  class 
of  available  confirmed  bachelors  at  approximately  4,750,000. 
Analysis  of  the  census  returns  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Western  cities  there  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  men  than  in  the 
East.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  women  are  slightly  in  the 
majority.  The  same  is  true  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where 
the  women  outnumber  the  men  in  greater  proportion  than  in  any 
other  Eastern  city.  Cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would 
be  poor  hunting-grounds  for  the  international  invaders  gunning 
for  the  American  bachelor.  Atlantic  City  seems  to  be  in  the 
class  of  the  European  cities,  as  are  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
That  famous  resort  now  has  26,507  females  to  24,200  males,  or 
but  91  males  for  each  100  women.  Matrimonial  invaders 
should  beware  of  Atlantic  City.  Similar  warnings  should  be 
posted  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  the  proportion  is  96  males 
to  100  females;  Baltimore,  with  97  males  to  100  females;  Harris- 


burg,  Pa.,  with  96  males  to  100  females,  and  Nashville,  Tenn., 
with  91  males  to  100  females. 

But  Chicago,  that  jazz  gateway  to  the  West,  may  be  said  to  be 
holding  out  a  beckoning  hand  to  Cupid's  invaders  with  a  pro- 
portion of  103  males  to  each  100  women.  Chicago  in  the  last 
census  reported  approximately  106  males  to  each  100  women. 
That,  however,  was  ten  years  ago,  and  presumably  Chicago 
has  cast  aside  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  frontier 
West. 

Kansas  City  stands  in  need  of  members  of  the  feminine  in- 
vaders, having  more  than  108  males  to  each  100  women.  The 
actual  figures  ai'e:  Males,  51,811;  females,  49,366.  Going 
farther  West  through  Colorado,  taking  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana,  and  finally  coming  to  a  pause  in  balmy  California,  the 
huntress  of  the  American  bachelor  would  find  the  cities  of  those 
Far-Western  States  sadly  lacking  in  the  feminine  influence. 
Seattle  a  few  years  ago  had  177  males  to  each  100  women,  but 
more  recent  counts  place  the  disparity  at  less  than  136  to  100. 
San  Francisco  is  almost  in  the  same  class  as  Seattle,  while  Los 
Angeles  is  in  little  better  situation.  Los  Angeles  is  the  home  of 
the  famous  movie  bathing-girls.  Whether  this  is  a  factor  in 
attracting  large  numbers  of  males  is  a  matter  that  the  Census 
Bureau  has  not  as  yet  investigated. 

Taking  all  the  reports  available  from  the  analysis  of  the  1920 
census  count — so  far  as  it  has  proceeded  at  the  Census  Bureau, 
Gary,  Ind.,  would  seem  to  be  doomed  as  the  matrimonial  center 
of  the  United  States  during  the  next  few  years.  Gary,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  analysis,  has  a  total  of  31,819  males,  as 
against  only  23,559  females,  which  is  a  proportion  of  135  to  100. 
Gary  thus  seems  to  be  more  sadly  in  need  of  the  ministrations  of 
romantic  love  than  any  other  city  in  America  despite  the  ap- 
parent alarming  totals  of  the  Pacific-coast  cities. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  bachelors  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  four 
Western  States  seem  to  present  the  best  matrimonial  possi- 
bilities for  the  perplexed  mademoiselle  of  France,  the  golden- 
tressed  British  maid,  or  the  pink-cheeked  lady  late  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula.  These  four  Western  States  are  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Minnesota,  where,  according  to  the 
latest  available  census  reports,  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  listed  as  unmarried.  This,  of  course,  includes  women, 
but  males  greatly  predominate  in  the  populations  of  these 
States. 


A  NEGRO   MOSES  AND   HIS   PLANS 
FOR   AN   AFRICAN  EXODUS 

A  GORGEOUS  IDEA  and  a  gorgeous  robe  figure  in  most 
accounts  of  the  vast  project  being  engineered  by  the 
Honorable  Marcus  Garvey,  who  heads  a  movement 
to  lead  all  Africans  back  to  Africa.  The  idea  comes  first,  of 
course,  for  it  forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  Garvey's  project,  but  it 
seems  the  brilliant  green  and  crimson  robe  helps  a  lot  when  the 
dusky  leader,  arrayed  in  this  splendiferx)us  garment,  appears 
before  his  followers  and  in  fiery  speech  reminds  them  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  suffered  and  explains  his  scheme  to  bring 
about  a  new  era  for  the  negro  race.  Garvey's  plans  have  for 
their  object  no  less  an  enterprise  than  to  take  the  continent  of 
Africa,  organize  it,  develop  it,  arm  it,  and  make  it  the  defender 
of  all  the  negroes  in  the  world.  The  idea  was  first  promulgated 
by  the  half-Egyptian,  half -negro  editor  of  Africa  and  Orient 
Review,  published  in  London,  from  whom  it  is  said  Mr.  Garvey 
borrowed  it.  It  involves  the  founding  of  a  great  nation  of 
blacks  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  every  member  of  the 
negro  race  wherever  found.  The  whites  are  protected  all  over 
the  world,  reasons  Garvey.  For  instance,  if  a  nephew  of  Uncle 
Sam  comes  to  grief  in  any  corner  of  the  globe  his  benevolent 
avuncular  guardian  in  the  stovepipe  hat  and  highwater  pants 
comes  to  his  rescue,  always.  But  no  power  stands  ready  to 
rescue  the  negro,  and  so  Mr.  Garvey  conceives  his  mission  in 
life  to  be  to  start  such  a  power.  This  is  his  scheme  and  to  its 
realization  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  and  energy  at  the  office  of 
his  promotion  organization  in  New  York  City.  Apparently 
his  efforts  are  producing  results,  also,  for  we  are  told  that  in 
some  three  and  a  half  years  his  followers  have  increased  from 
hardly  more  than  a  score  to  4,000,000  and  that  their  number  is 
being  augmented  daily.  Garvey  is  branching  out  in  other 
directions  also,  one  of  his  enterprises  including  the  nucleus  of  a 
steamship  line  known  as  the  Black  Star  and  consisting  at  the 
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KREOLITE  Floors  have  established  themselves  Either  in  new  or  old  installations  every  condition 

as  the  one  floor  surface  best  qualified  to  meet  is  carefully  studied. 

ever>  con  i  ion.  Architects,  engineers,  contractors  and  plant  man- 
Yet  we  have  aimed   at   something  vastly  higher  agers  have  been  aided  by  our  specialists, 
than  a  factory  floor  as  eminently  successful  as  it  is  Hundreds  of  manufacturers  bear  testimony  to  the 


acceptable 

Behind  the  name  "Kreolite"  is  a  national  service 
which  stands  for  continual  experimentation,  careful 
laboratory  determination  and  a  search  and  research 
to  render  greater  service  to  industry. 

Two  forces  are  always  at  work,  building  for 
"Kreolite,"  buildmg  for  industry. 


wonderful  results  accomplished  with  Kreolite  Floors. 

They  are  especially  adapted  for  use  in  machine 
shops,  foundries,  warehouses,  loading  platforms, 
area-ways,  round-houses,  paper  mills,  tanneries 
and  stables. 


At  convenient  points  over  the  United  States  and 
in    foreign    countries    are    located    convenient    dis- 
The  one  force  is  a  staff"  of  chemists,  probing  for      tributors  and  competent  representatives  for  Kreolite 
more  lasting  preservatives.  Floors. 

The    other    force    is    a    mobile    force    of  Write  us    about    the  Nation's    Satisfactory 

Floor  Surface — Kreolite,  and  avail  yourself 
of   the  Nation's  Factory  Floor  Service — 
Kreolite. 


is    a 
trained    investigators — our   Factory  Floor 
Engineers. 

They  know  the  broad  general  con- 
ditions of  plant  production — they  know 
the  proper  conditions  for  health,  safety 
and  plant  protection. 


We  make  the  famous  Kreolite  Lug 
Wood  Block s  for  street  pavements 
and  bridges.   Write  for  literature. 


Upon  request  we  will  mail  you  our 
Kreolite  Floor  Book.  Address  inquiries 
to  the  Toledo  OflBce. 


The  Jennison -Wright  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Branches:    Albany,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  other  Principal  Cities 

Western  Sales  Distributors — Western  Wood  Preserving  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 

British  Distributors — Anglo-American  Agency,   Royal  Liver  Building,   Liverpool,  England 


Outlast  the  Factory 
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Better  Cooking— Kitchen  Comfort 
From  the  Three-Fuel  Duplex  Alcazar 

You  housewives  appreciate  what  good  cooking 
means;  consequently  you  will  welcome  the  Duplex- 
Alcazar,  pioneer  three-fuel  range. 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,  but  the  most  practical  cooking 
machine  the  industry  has  yet  produced. 

The  Duplex-Alcazar  is  really  two  ranges  in  one.  It 
burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood,  singly  or  together,  chang- 
ing from  fuel  to  fuel  instantly. 

If  the  coal  or  wood  fire  proves  slow,  you  can  use  gas, 
too.  This  perfect  control  of  cooking  temperatures  is 
an  insurance  of  cooking  results. 

In  the  winter  you  can  cook  with  coal  and  wood  and 
keep  warm — in  the  summer  you  can  cook  with  gas  and 
keep  the  kitchen  cool.    Comfort  the  whole  year  around. 

Do  not  be  satisfied  with  imitations.  The  Duplex- 
Alcazar  still  leads  all  competition  in  beauty  and 
performance. 

Sizes  and  styles  to  suit  every  kitchen  and 
pocketbook.     Sold  by  good  retailers  everywhere 

Write  for  Booklet 

For  districts  where   there  is  no  gas,   we  furnish   a 
Duplex- Alcazar  which  uses  kerosene  oil  and  coal  or  wood. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  COMPANY 

407  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


present  time  of  two  small  steamers  and  an  excursion  boat. 
Marcus  Garvey  is  a  Jamaican,  thirty-four  years  old,  and  de- 
scribed by  Rollin  Lyndo  Hartt  in  The  Independent  (New  York) 
as  "black,  splendidly,  bituminously  black.  A  full-bloodod, 
low-browed,  heavy-jawed,  wooUy-pated  African — the  real  thing." 
Air.  Hartt  goes  on: 

He  glories  in  it.  He  rebukes  his  people  for  bleaching  their 
skins,  straightening  their  hair,  and  aping  the  white  man.  Ho 
would  applaud  the  Zulus  who,  when  jirosented  to  a  native 
chieftain,  say,  "Hail  to  thee,  O  chief.  Thou  art  black." 
When  I  suggested  that  certain  negrophils  in  Massachusetts 
might  be  induced  to  put  money  into  the  Garvey  movement,  ho 
said:  "We  don't  want  their  money;  this  is  a  black  man's  move- 
ment." When  I  quoted  a  remark  of  Mr.  Carl  Akeley's  to  the 
effect  that  American  negroes,  once  established  wn  Africa,  might 
revert  to  type,  he  rejoined:  "We  will  take  the  risk.  W^e  mean 
to  show  what  negroes  can  do  for  themselves.  It  is  an  experi- 
ment;  we  maj'  lose  out,  but  we  may  win  out." 

Garvey  denied  having  made  the  statement,  attributed  to  him, 
that  Christ  was  a  negro.  "My  belief  is  simply  that  Christ's 
ancestry  included  all  races,  so  that  he  was  Divinitj-  incarnate 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,"  he  explained.  He  also 
denied  belief  in  an  ancient  and  superb  African  empire  that  has 
decayed,  adding.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  know  about  such  matters." 
To  quote  iSIr.  Hartt  further: 

President  of  the  Black  Star  Line,  president  of  the  Negro 
Factories  Corporation,  president-general  of  the  Universal 
Negro  Improvement  Association  and  African  Communities 
League,  and  Provisional  President  of  Africa,  Garvey  tells  his 
followers:  "I  am  the  equal  of  any  white  man;  I  want  you  to  feel 
the  same  way.  No  one  need  think  we  are  still  the  servile,  bend- 
ing, cringing  people  we  were  up  to  fifty-odd  years  ago  in  this 
country.  We  are  a  new  people,  born  out  of  a  new  day  in  this 
country.  We  are  bom  out  of  the  bloody  war  of  1914-18.  A 
new  spirit,  a  new  courage  has  come  to  us." 

His  manner  toward  me,  however,  was  modest  and  unassuming, 
I  shall  remember  a  carelessly  drest,  ill-shaven,  soft-voiced  negro 
hunched  up  at  his  desk  and  speaking  in  level  tones,  with  rarely 
a  gesture  and  then  only  of  the  expository  sort.  If  his  dark 
eyes  burned,  it  was  with  an  intellectual  light.  He  seems  strangely 
imemotional,  perhaps  because  he  has  implicit  faith  in  the 
rationality  of  his  ideal  and  in  its  justice.  "When  the  Jews 
said,  'We  shall  have  Palestine,'  we  said,  'We  shall  have  Africa.'" 

But  on  the  platform  he  can  be  fiery. 

"During  the  world-war,  nations  were  vying  with  each  other 
in  proclaiming  lofty  concepts  of  humanity.  'Make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,'  'self-determination  for  smaller  peoples' 
reverberated  in  the  capitals  of  warring  nations  opposed  to 
Germany.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  find  these  same  nations 
making  every  effort  by  word  and  deed  to  convince  us  that  their 
blatant  professions  were  mere  meaningless  platitudes  never 
intended  to  apply  to  earth's  darker  millions.  We  find  the 
minor  part  of  humanity — the  white  people — constituting  them- 
selves lords  of  the  universe  and  arrogating  to  themselves  the, 
power  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  larger  part  of  humanity. 
Such  an  attitude  is  indeed  a  curse.  In  Africa  it  takes  the  form 
of  suppression  of  the  right  of  the  African  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  ancestral  lands.  In  America  it  takes  the  form  of  lynching, 
disfranchisement,  burnings,  and  the  thousand  and  one  petty 
insults  born  of  arrogance  and  prejudice.  So  now  comes  the 
negro  through  the  medium  of  the  Universal  Negro  Improve- 
ment Association  demanding  the  right  and  taking  unto  himself 
the  power  to  control  his  own  destiny.  We  are  too  large  and 
great  in  numbers  not  to  be  a  .great  people,  a  great  race,  and  a 
great  nation.  I  can  not  recall  one  single  race  of  people  as 
strong  numerically  as  we  are  who  have  remained  so  long  under 
the  tutelage  of  other  races.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
must  seek  our  place  in  the  sun." 

That  place  is  Africa,  declares  Garvey.  "Without  Africa 
the  negro  is  doomed  even  as  without  America  the  North-Amer- 
ican Indian  was  lost.  We  are  not  preaching  any  doctrine  to 
ask  all  the  negroes  of  Harlem  and  of  the  United  States  to  leave 
for  Africa.  The  majority  of  us  may  remain  here,  but  we  must 
send  our  scientists,  our  mechanics,  and  our  artizans,  and  let 
them  build  railroads,  let  them  build  the  great  educational  and 
other  institutions  necessary,  and,  when  they  are  constructed,  the 
time  will  come  for  the  command  to  be  given,  'Come  home!'" 

It  was  in  line  with  this  policy  that  fifteen  negro  surveyors, 
architects,  builders,  chemists,  and  physicians  recently  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Africa  in  Black  Star  liners.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  African  independence  Garvey  expects  to  estab- 


lish on  the  Dark  Continent.  Their  destination  was  Liberia, 
the  negro  republic  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  which  Garvey 
plans  to  make  the  corner-stone  of  his  All- African  nation.  From 
there  ho  hopes  to  spread  his  jiropaganda  until  all  the  400,000,000 
nogro(>s  now  in  the  world,  according  to  Garvey,  shall  have  been 
gathered  under  one  banner.  Mr.  Garvey  told  Mr.  Hartt  how 
he  expe.-ts  to  take  over  the  African  continent,  most  of  which 
is  now  held  by  various  European  nations.  In  effect,  his  plans 
on  this  point  soom  to  involve  a  sort  of  "watchful-waiting"  policy. 
Ho  has  an  idea  that  if  the  European  Powers  had  their  hands 
full  elsewhere  their  African  holdings  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
anybody  disposed  to  appropriate  them.     As  Garvey  is  quoted: 

"  We  can  not  tell  how  far  distant  is  that  day  when  the  bugle- 
call  will  be  heard,  the  bugle-call  to  another  great  world  conflict. 
We  can  see  discord  brooding  every  day  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  W'e  can  hear  the  rumbling  of  forthcoming  wars.  Mo- 
thinks  I  can  see  the  war-clouds  of  Europe — I  give  them  ten 
years  from  now.  Oh,  1  believe  in  tinu;!  I  believe  in  time  and  I 
give  them  ten  years  to  send  up  that  war-smoko  again.  We  ani 
waiting  for  it.  When  it  comes  wo  young  nuni  are  going  to  try 
what  virtues  there  are  in  the  materials  they  gave  us  to  use  in 
Franco,  Flanders,  and  Mesopotamia.  The  life  I  could  give 
in  France  and  Flanders  and  Mesopotamia  1  can  give  on  the 
battle-plains  of  Africa  to  raise  the  colors  of  the  red,  the  black, 
and  the  green  forever.  Whether  they  desire  to  salute  the  flag  to- 
day we  do  not  care,  but  we  will  make  them  salute  it  to-morrow," 

Mr.  Hartt  says  he  has  found  some  difficulty  in  determining 
what  the  people  of  his  own  race  think  of  Garvey.  They  seem 
to  believe  he  is  too  idealistic  and  that  his  plans  are  too  vast. 
But  they  all  know  about  him  and  seem  interested  in  his  project. 
Then  the  writer  gives  his  own  impressions  of  this  negro  Moses: 

I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  determine  what  I  myself  think  of 
Garvey.  I  laughed  at  first.  Then  I  felt  a  sharp  pang  of  sym- 
pathy. "A  shame,"  I  said,  "that  this  rainbow-hued  hope 
should  have  obsessed  a  poor,  misguided,  fanatical  dreamer  of  a 
black  man!"     Hear  how  he  speaks  of  it: 

"While  in  Washington  I  went  to  Mount  Vernon  to  pay  my 
homage  and  respect  to  the  Father  of  American  independence. 
On  my  way  to  Mount  Vernon  I  saw  automobiles  and  carriages 
and  pedestrians  all  wending  their  way  toward  that  place  and 
when  I  got  to  the  gate  I  saw  great  crowds  of  people  going  in  and 
out.  I  followed  the  crowd  and  was  shown  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  hero  of  right.  And  as  I  gazed  at  that  hallowed  shrine  a 
new  thought,  a  now  inspiration,  <anio  to  mo.  It  was  the  vision 
of  a  day — near,  probably — when  hundreds  of  other  men  and 
women  will  be  worshiping  at  a  shrine.  This  time  the  vision 
leads  me  to  the  shrine  of  some  black  man,  the  father  of  African 
independence."  •( 

But  the  more  I  studied  him  the  more  I  came  to  respect  the 
moral  dignity  of  his  manhood.  Says  Garvey:  "The  hour  has 
come  for  the  negro  to  take  his  own  initiative.  It  is  obvious, 
according  to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  that 
no  man  will  do  as  much  for  you  as  you  will  do  for  yourself. 
Any  race  that  has  lost  hope,  lost  pride  and  self-respect,  lost 
confidence  in  self  in  an  age  like  this,  such  a  race  ought  not  to 
.survTve.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  have  been  a  race  of 
slaves;  for  fifty  years  we  have  been  a  race  of  parasites.  Now 
we  propose  to  end  all  that.  No  more  fear,  no  more  cringing,  no 
more  sycophantic  begging  and  pleading;  the  negro  must  strike 
straight  from  the  shoulder  for  manhood  rights  and  for  full  liberty. 
Destiny  leads  us  to  liberty,  to  freedom;  that  freedom  that 
Victoria  of  England  never  gave;  that  liberty  that  Lincoln  never 
meant;  that  freedom,  that  liberty  that  will  see  us  men  among 
men.  that  will  make  us  a  great  and  powerful  people." 

Coming  from  a  representative  of  any  other  race,  such  utter- 
ances would  command  instant  admiration.  Must  the  negro 
alone  cringe  and  cower?  If  not,  then  what  will  come  of  all  this? 
Something  splendid?  Something  tragic?  Something  ominous? 
Or  possibly— nothing?  E'er  my  own  part  I  sec  in  Garveyism  two 
elements  of  large  significance.  It  means  that  the  negro  is 
drawing  away  from  the  white  race.  Declares  a  Garveyite: 
"Lynchings  and  race  riots  all  work  to  our  advantage  by  teaching 
the  negro  that  he  must  build  a  civilization  of  his  own  or  forever 
remain  the  white  man's  victim,"  adding,  "Race  amalgamation 
must  cease;  any  member  of  this  organization  who  marries  a 
white  woman  is  summarily  expelled." 

In  the  next  place,  it  means  that  negroes  are  learning  the 
practicality  of  united  action.  What  course  will  that  action 
next  take?  Thus  far  no  harm  has  come  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  new 
thing,  quite;  and,  without  a  more  than  paradonable  exag- 
geration, Garvey  observes:    "It  has  been  said  that  the  negro 
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Road-building  in  Georgia:  the  County  of  Richmond,  uhen 
prepanng  stretches  for  paving,  uses  this  truck  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  to  pull  a  grader.     An  un-retouched    photograph 


Copyright  1921,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Pneumatics,  Promoters  of 

Good  Roads 
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*'We  are  now  using  truck  pneumatics  {Goodyear  Cord  Tires)  in  our 
road-building  zvork.  This  they  assist  immensely  by  their  ability  to  travel 
through  loose  soil  and  other  treacherous  going  encountered  before 
pavements  are  laid.  In  addition,  they  save  fuel,  oil,  truck  repairs.  It  is 
recognized  locally  that  pneumatics  on  trucks  help  to  keep  good  roads  in 
good  condition." — W.  D.  Roberts,  for  the  County  of  Richmond,  Georgia 
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WHERE  many  a  contractor's  crew  is  busy   preparing  a   fine 
highway,  motor  trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  rendering 
such  important  aid  as  is  described  above. 

Just  as  they  quicken  commercial  delivery,  so  do  the  able  pneu- 
matics accelerate  this  industrial  hauling  which  particularly  requires 
their  firm  grip  and  easy-rolling  qualities. 

These  virtues,  made  most  practical  by  the  strength  of  Goodyear 
Cord  construction,  enable  prompt  moving  of  dense,  heavy  paving 
materials  through  soft  ground  and  up  abrupt  inclines. 

Greatly  reducing  the  toil  involved,  the  cushioning  pneumatics  also 
safeguard  drivers  and  trucks,  and  after  a  road  is  opened,  they  pro- 
tect the  smooth,  efficient  pavement  itself. 

Thus  the  pneumatic  principle,  as  exemplified  in  these  tires,  makes 
possible  a  complete  economy  of  motor  transport  and  everywhere 
promotes  the  building  of  good  roads. 

Private  records,  detailing  savings  effected  by  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
in  varied  hauling,  are  sent  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 


You  Lose  Money  Every  Day 
You're  Without 

fHERMDs 


The  Bottle 


If  the  every-day  economy  of  the  fifty  millions  of  thermos  vessels  in 
use  throughout  the  world  could  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 
tremendous  saving  would  represent  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  initial 

cost  to  THERMOS  USetS. 

Every  day  you're  without  a  thermos  you  are  actually  losing  money — not 
forgetting  the  hot-and-cold  comfort  which  thermos  brings  to  you  any 
hour  of  day  or  night,  at  work  or  at  play,  in  health  or  in  sickness,  in 
or  away  from  home. 

The  motorist,  for  instance,  finds  that  thermos  pays  for  itself  the  first 
trip  out.  It  provides  the  luxury  of  home  prepared  foods  and  liquids  at 
home  cost,  at  any  time  or  place.    It  completes  the  joy  of  motoring. 

Increased  manufacturing  facilities  have  brought  thermos  prices  down 
within  the  reach  of  all  wage  earners.  This  means  that  now  is  a  par- 
ticularly  advantageous  time  to  purchase. 

You  will  know  the  genuine  by  the  name  THERMOS  plainly  stamped 
on  the  metal  case  and  on  the  glass  filler— the  mark  under  which  THERMOS 
products  have  been  awarded  Grand  Prize  at  all  International  Expositions 
held  since  the  issuance  of  THERMOS  basic  patents. 

Bottles,  Carafes,  Jugs,  Food  Jars,   Lunch    Kits,   Motor  Restaurants. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

General  Offices:  366  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Toronto,  Canada 


Huntington,  W.  Va. 
London,  England 


Norwich,  Conn. 
Kokura,  Japan 
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has  never  yet  found  cause  to  engage  himself  in  anything  in 
common  with  his  brother;  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  is  upon 
us  and  we  see  things  dilYiTontly.  Wo  see  now,  not  as  individuals, 
but  as  a  collective  whole,  liaving  one  coninion  interest." 


"INTERPRETIJNG "    JAPAN   A   PUZZLING 
JOB    FOR   THIS   MAGAZINE   MAN 

THE  WESTERNER  who  seeks  to  understand  the  Japs 
and  their  country  is  advised  by  some  experts  to  begin 
his  study  of  them  with  a  couple  of  months'  stay  in  Korea, 
followed  by  at  least  a  year's  residence  in  China,  and  then  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Japan,  living  as  the  Japs  do.  If  he 
lives  long  enough  and  uses  his  time  well,  it  is  suggested  that  this 
method  will  clarifj'  his  mind  somewhat  regarding  the  baffling 
Xipponese,  tho  it  is  by  no  means  guaranteed  to  produce  full 
comprehension.  This  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  onto  the 
little  yellow  men  and  their  ways  appears  to  be  re6ected  in  the 
experiences  of  Julian  Street,  as  told  in  McChire's  (New  York), 
the  magazine  that  recentlj'  startled  the  periodical  world  by 
resuming  its  prewar  price  of  fifteen  cents.  After  several  weeks' 
stay  there  ho  styles  Japan  "Tho  Isle  of  Complexities"  and  "The 
Isle  of  Contradictions,"  and  he  says  that  during  his  visit  he  has 
seen  and  heard  more  that  was  "new,  strange,  and  charming" 
than  he  ever  did  in  a  like  period  before.  In  only  one  particular 
can  he  see  a  semblance  of  order  in  his  notes.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  Japan  he  started  a  list  of  things  whicli,  according  to 
Western  ideas,  the  Japanese  do  backward.  This  list,  headed  by 
the  observation  that  Japanese  books  commence  at  the  back, 
and  that  the  lines  run  up  and  down  instead  of  across  the  page, 
he  seems  to  have  kept  up  with  some  regularity,  until  now  it  has 
assumed  considerable  proportions.  In  this  list  it  is  mentioned 
that  Jap  boats  are  beached  stern  foremost;  that  horses  are 
backed  into  their  stalls;  that  keys  turn  in  their  locks  in  the 
reverse  direction  from  that  customary  with  us;  that  shoes 
instead  of  hats  are  checked  at  Jap  theaters  and  restaurants;  that 
instead  of  icing  the  national  beverage  they  heat  it  in  a  kettle; 
that  Japanese  children  are  reckoned  as  one  year  old  the  day  they 
are  born.  While  Occidentals  hate  to  think  of  getting  old,  Mr. 
Street  tells  us  that  the  Japs  often  look  forward  to  their  declining 
years,  knowing  they  will  be  kindly  and  respectfully  treated, 
and  old  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  pleased  at  being  called  grand- 
father and  grandmother.  We  are  further  informed  that, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Japanese  school  and  college  boys 
never  kill  themselves  playing  football  or  any  other  game,  but 
often  wreck  their  health  by  overstudy  and  sometimes  commit 
suicide  when  they  fail  in  their  exams.  The  rule  of  the  road 
is  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  for  one  chauffeur  to  overtake  and 
pass  another  is  considered  an  act  of  discourtesy.  When  in  a 
line  of  autos  one  car  is  forced  to  stop,  the  others  do  not  blow 
their  horns  raucously  and  dash  by  in  delight  and  a  cloud  of 
dust,  but  all  stop,  and  if  they  are  eventually  compelled  to  pass, 
the  drivers  apologize  for  so  doing.  "  Of  all  differences,  however," 
writes  Air.  Street,  "none  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of 
language."   He  continues: 

In  its  structure  the  Japanese  language  is  the  antipodes  of 
ours.  Lafcadio  Hearn  declares  that  no  adult  Occidental  can 
perfectly  master  it.  "Could  you  learn  all  the  words  in  the 
Japanese  dictionary,"  he  writes,  "your  acquisition  would  not 
help  you  in  the  least  to  make  yourself  understood  in  speaking, 
unless  j'ou  learned  also  to  think  like  a  Japanese — that  is  to  saj, 
to  think  backward,  to  think  upside  down  and  inside  out,  to 
think  in  direction  totally  foreign  to  Aryan  habit."  The  simplest 
English  sentence  translated  word  for  word  into  Japanese  would 
be  meaningless  and  the  simplest  Japanese  sentence,  translated 
in  the  same  way,  equally  so.  To  illustrate,  I  choose  at  random 
from  my  phrase-book:  "Please  write  the  address  in  Japanese." 
The  translation  is  given  as:  Doha  Nihon  no  moji  de  tokoro  u-o 
kaite  kudasai.  But  that  sentence  translated  back  into  English, 
word  for  word,  gives  this  result:  "Of  beseeching  Japan  of  words 
with  a  place  write  please."  And  there  is  one  word,  xco,  which 
is  untranslatable,  being  a  particle  which,  following  the  word 
tokoro,  a  "place,"  indicates  it  as  the  object  of  the  verb. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  more  inversion.     The  Japanese  use  no 


profanity.  If  they  wish  to  be  insulting  or  abusive  they  omit 
tile  customary  honoritics  from  their  speech,  or  else  go  to  the 
op})()site  extreme,  instM'ting  honorifics  in  a  manner  so  elaborate 
as  to  convey  derision. 

With  all  their  differences,  however,  Mr.  Street  concludes  that 
after  all  we  are  much  more  of  a  piece  with  the  Japanese  than 
either  they  or  we  generally  suppose.  Ho  says  that  in  his  early 
days  in  Japan  he  thought  the  diilieulty  he  had  in  getting  simple 
direct  answers  to  his  simple  direct  questions  was  due  to  the 
famous  "Oriental  Mind."  He  has  given  up  that  idea  and  has 
even  come  to  believe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Oriental  Mind. 
Japanese  brains  are  much  like  United  States  brains,  he  thinks, 
only  they  work  differently  because  of  differences  in  environment 
and  training.     He  gives  some  illustrations: 

In  a  hotel  in  Kobe  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  ordered  orange- 
juice  for  breakfast.  The  Japanese  boy — waiters  and  stewards 
are  all  "boys"  in  the  Far  East — presently  returned  to  say 
that  there  was  no  orange-juice  to  be  had  that  morning.  But  he 
added  that  he  could  bring  oranges  if  she  so  desired. 

The  Oriental  Mind?  Not  at  all.  The  Orient  has  no  monopoly 
on  stupid  waiters.  The  same  thing  migljthave:  happened  in  our 
own  country  or  another.  And  that  is  the  test  we  should  apply 
to  every  incident  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  some 
basic  mental  difference  between  the  Orientals  and  ourselves. 

Once  1  thought  1  had  the  Oriental  Mind  fairly  cornered,  and 
had  I  not  later  chanced  to  discover  my  mistake  I  should  prob- 
ablj'  be  thinking  so  still. 

I  was  driving  in  an  automobile  with  a  Japanese  gentleman,  a 
director  in  a  large  pharmaceutical  company.  Presently  we 
came  to  a  place  where  a  large  building  was  being  erected.  The 
framework  was  already  standing  and  was  surrounded  by  screens 
or  split  bamboo  which  were  attached  to  the  scaffolding.  Having 
noticed  other  buildings  similarly  screened,  1  asked  about  the 
matter. 

"Ah,"  said  the  gentleman.  "The  screens  are  to  prevent 
the  people  on  the  streets  from  seeing  what  is  going  on  inside." 

"But  what  goes  on  inside  that  they  ought  not  to  see?"  I 
asked  mystified. 

My  informant  gazed  at  me  gravely  for  a  moment  through 
his  large  round  spectacles.  Then  he  said,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
cryptically,  "It  is  not  thought  best  for  the  people  to  see  too 
much." 

I  pondered  this  answer  for  a  moment,  then  noted  it  down  in 
my  little  book,  adding  the  memorandum,  "The  Oriental  Mind!" 

Doubtless  I  should  now  be  making  weird  deductions  from 
that  brown-eyed  gentleman's  explanation  of  the  screens  had  I 
not  chanced  to  mention  the  matter  to  a  Japanese  with  whom  I 
was  more  intimately  acquainted. 

"But  that  is  not  correct,"  he  said,  smiHng.  "The  screens  are 
not  there  to  prevent  people  from  seeing  in,  but  to  prevent  things 
from  falling  on  their  heads  as  they  pass  by." 

The  bamboo  screens,  in  other  words,  served  precisely  the  pro- 
tective purpose  of  the  wooden  sheds  we  erect  over  sidewalks 
before  buildings  in  process  of  construction.  The  pharma- 
ceutical gentleman  did  not  know  what  they  were  for,  just  as  we 
do  not  know  the  uses  of  a  great  many  things  we  see  daily  on  the 
streets  of  cities  in  which  we  live;  he  was  anxious  to  be  helpful 
to  me;  he  did  not  wish  to  fail  to  answer  any  question  I  might 
ask  him;  so  he  guessed,  and  guessed  wrong.  But  as  any  reporter 
can  tell  you,  the  practise  of  passing  out  the  results  of  guessing 
in  the  guise  of  accurate  information  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
a  Japanese  practise.  Reporters  sometimes  guess  at  things  them- 
selves, but  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  a  con- 
scientious reporter  now  and  then  finds  himself  deceived  bj' 
his  information  coming  from  some  source  he  had  supposed 
reliable. 

In  writing  about  American  towns  and  cities  I  have  more 
than  once  been  so  deceived.  An  old  inhabitant  of  Colorado 
told  me  that  the  altitude  of  Cripple  Creek  was  so  great  that 
cats  could  not  live  there.  Later,  however,  I  learned  that  cats 
can  perfectly  well  live  in  Cripple  Creek  despite  the  altitude, 

A  considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Street's  article  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  women  of  Japan.  They  are  exquisite 
creatures,  he  thinks,  but  he  does  not  favor  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  them.  He  suggests  that  the  more  liberal  attitude 
toward  the  sex  in  this  country  and  the  American  woman's 
interest  and  share  in  public  matters  tend  to  produce  a  higher 
tvpe  of  womanhood  than  does  the  Japanese  system.  Among 
other  things  the  writer  suggests  that  the  legal  status  of  majripd 
women  in  Japan  should  be  improved.  Upon  marrying,  a 
v,-oman,  under  Japanese  law,  becomes  incompetent,  like  a  minor. 
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Burroughs  Adding  and  Listing 
Machines  are  built  in  different 
models  of  varying  size  to  fit  the 
needs  of  any  kind  of  business, 
large  or  btcall. 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines bring  to  the  posting  of 
ledgers  and  other  important  re- 
cords the  automatic  accuracy 
and  speed  that  characterize 
machine  methods. 


L 


CALCULATING 

Burroughs  Calculators  add, 
multiply,  subtract  and  divide 
without  printing  the  figures — 
giving  wanted  results  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Why  does  the  General  Electric  Company 
use  more  than  300  of  them;  why  does  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
own  more  than  100  of  them;  why  has  the 
Erie  Railroad  more  than  50  Burroughs 
Calculators  in  use? 

Because  these  big  concerns  haye  long 
known  what  thousands  of  smaller  busi- 
nesses are  coming  more  and  more  to 
understand — that  the  biggest  figuring  job 
in  almost  eyery  business  is  just  scratch- 
pad calculation.    Measured  either  in  hours 


or  dollars,  it  bulks  up  bigger  than  any 
other  kind  of  work  in  the  office  when  done 
with  a  pencil  or  pen. 

With  the  Burroughs  Calculator  there  is 
no  figuring  on  paper,  no  hasty,  inaccurate, 
mental  calculating,  no  lost  minutes  and 
no  excess  load  on  the  pay  roll. 

A  trained  operator  can  do  the  figure 
work  of  from  three  to  fiye  expert  clerks 
working  with  pencil  and  pad.  The  pres- 
sure of  a  few  keys  sends  the  machine 
straight  to  the  answer. 


The  Burroughs  Calculator 


This  handy  little  machine — easy  to  learn, 
easy  to  operate,  will  handle  any  figuring 
job  where  all  that  is  required  is  the 
answer  and  no  listing  of  items  is  needed, 
as:  Extending  inyoices  and  freight  bills; 
figuring  pay  roll  extensions  and  distribu- 
tion; auditing  sales  slips;  preparing  cost 


figures,  figuring  single  and  chain  dis- 
counts; figuring  interest,  selling  prices  and 
profits;  classifying  daily  sales;  totaling 
weights  and  quantities;  proying  ledger 
postings;  extending  and  adding  inyentory 
figures;  taking  trial  balances  and  analyz- 
ing production  reports. 


Listen  to  what  these  men  who  have  tried  out  the  Burroughs  Calculator  under  totally  dif- 
ferent circumstances  have  to  say  regarding  its  efficient  service: 


"Our  Burroughs  Calculator  figures 
our  invoices  as  well  as  numerous  other 
jobs  with  absolute  accuracy  in  a 
quarter  of  the  time  previously  re- 
quired and  at  one  half  the  cost." — 
Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation, 
Chicago — makers  of  ply  board  for  auto- 
mobile tops  and  airplane  bodies. 

"What  used  to  be  a  day's  work  at 
inventory  time  in  figuring  the  unearned 
insurance  is  now  done  in  two  hours." 
—  Nickey  Brothers,  Inc.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. —  wholesale  lumber  dealers. 

"The     Burroughs     Calculator     has 


greatly  simplified  the  treatment  of 
statistics  in  our  freight  offices.  The 
manifold  details  of  cargo  weights, 
measurements  and  charges  are  figured 
accurately,  and  almost  instantly,  sav- 
ing a  very  large  percentage  of  the  time 
and  tedious  effort  expended  in  this 
work.  We  value  the  Burroughs  Cal- 
culator because  it  means  value  to  us." 
— International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

"With  Burroughs  Calculators  we 
perform  the  task  of  pay  roll  making 
with  clock-like  regularity  and  our 
figures  come  through  on  schedule  time. 


We  are  very  happy  to  lend  our  endorse- 
ment to  Burroughs  Machines." — 
Merge  nthaler   Linotype   Co.,   Brooklyn, 

N.  y. 

"We  are  saving  so  much  time  and 
getting  so  much  more  accuracy  on  our 
work  that  we  could  not  possibly  do 
without  the  machine." — Boyle  En- 
gineering Company,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Burroughs  offices  are  located  in  over 
200  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
one,  or  write  direct  to  the  Home  Office 
at  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


TransTacific  Highway 

— a  short  route  to  the  Orient 


The  opening  of  this  new  Trans-Pacific 
Highway — with  the  saiHng  of  the  U.S.S.B. 
S.  S.  Wenatchee,  April  9 — fills  the  long 
felt  want  of  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public  for  an  American  service  from 
Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient. 

Five  modern  21,000  ton,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board,  combination  passenger  and  freight 
vessels,  operated  by  the  Admiral  Line,  will 
traverse  this  ocean  highway  providing  a 
frequency  of  sailings  and  excellency  of 
service  that  will  adequately  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  exacting  travelers 
and  shippers. 

Whether  business  or  pleasure  bent— 
whether  your  shipments  be  large  or  small 
— the  Admiral  Line,  in  its  operation  of 
this  superb  American  Merchant  Fleet, 
stands  ready  to  serve  you. 


Ship  and  Travel    \ 

Under  The 
American  Flag 


H.F.  ALEXANDER, 
President 

A.  F.  HAINES. 

Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr 


S.  S.  WENATCHEE  -  -  - 
S.  S.  KEYSTONE  STATE  - 
S.  S.  WENATCHEE  -    -    - 


Upon  completion  this  service  will  be 
augmented  by  the  S.  S.  Bay  State  and 
two  other  sister  ships  as  yet  unnamed. 

For  fares,  reservations  or  detailed 
information  apply  to  any  railroad  or 
tourist  agent  or 

TICKET  OFFICES 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  17  State  St. 
CHICAGO,  111.,  142  So.  Clark  St. 
All  principal  Pacific  Coast  cities. 


APRIL  9 

MAY  14 
JUNE  11 


H.  C.  CANTELOW, 

Assistant  General  Mgr. 


ANYVVMERE  ON  THE 
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STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 


She  can  not  own  real  estate,  bring  an  action 
at  law,  or  even  accept  or  reject  a  gift  with- 
oiit  the  consent  of  her  husband.  The 
Orient  and  the  Occident  are  nowhere  far- 
ther apart  than  in  their  marriage  customs 
and  views,  says  Mr.  Street.  Seldom  do 
marriages  for  love  occur  in  Japan,  it  seems, 
matches  usually  being  brought  about  by 
older  married  couples  who  act  as  go-be- 
tweens. This  custom  is  also  referred  to 
by  Ishii  Black,  a  Japanese  writer,  who  says 
in  The  Far  East  (Tokyo),  in  an  article  de- 
voted to  the  family  in  Japan,  that  "there 
are  no  endearing  expressions  in  the  Japa- 
nese language.  Husband  and  wife  never 
speak  of  loving  each  other,  and  they  are 
not  expected  to,  nor  is  it  considered  desir- 
able that  they  should  do  so.  Support  and 
protection,  not  love  or  fidelity,  are  expected 
from  the  husband.  Obedience  and  respect 
is  the  duty  of  the  wife,  who  always  ad- 
dresses her  husband  with  reverence,  often 
bowing  before  him."  Sometimes  it  appears 
that  this  system  doesn't  work  out  just  as  it 
is  supposed  to  do.  Thus,  Mr.  Black  tells 
of  a  young  man  who,  after  graduating  from 
school,  was  compelled  by  his  parents  to 
marry  a  girl  he  had  seen  but  once.  The 
newlyweds  went  to  live  with  the  young 
man's  parents,  who  were  delighted  with 
their  new  daughter,  while  her  husband  was 
quite  indifferent  to  her.  As  time  passed,  it 
seems  that  the  husband  and  wife  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  each  other.  This 
would  never  do.  People  began  to  make 
remarks  about  the  affectionate  pair,  laugh- 
ing behind  their  backs.  The  son  was  or- 
dered to  divorce  his  wife,  and  when  he  re- 
fused, she  was  turned  out  of  the  house. 
Of  course,  to  make  the  story  come  out 
right,  the  husband  left  home  also  and  the 
loving  couple  went  to  a  distant  place  where 
they  have  been  living  happily  ever  after. 

Young  Japanese  girls,  we  are  told  bj'^ 
Mr.  Street,  often  look  with  envy  upon 
women  of  other  nations  where  marriage  for 
love  is  the  general  rule.  The  writer  reflects 
that,  in  lieu  of  the  romantic,  there  is  more 
of  the  practical  about  Japanese  marriages, 
so  that  after  all  the  girls  are  probably  just 
as  well  off  as  the  maidens  of  the  Occident. 
Ancient  and  powerfully  rooted  as  the  Ja- 
panese marriage  customs  appear  to  be, 
however,  we  are  told  that  they  are  slowly 
changing.  The  tendency  of  young  people 
to  marry  to  suit  themselves  is  growing. 
In  other  matters,  also,  involving  women,  a 
gradual  change  is  taking  place,  and  the 
writer  thus  concludes  his  observations: 

There  are  now  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more 
women  working  as  reporters  and  special 
writers  on  the  various  Tokyo  newspapers. 
Miss  Osawa,  who  started  work  on  the  Jiji- 
ahimpo  twenty-one  years  ago,  is,  I  believe, 
the  dean  of  Japanese  women  journalists. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  well-known 
monthly  magazines  foi  women,  many  of 
them  edited  by  women  and  largely  contrib- 
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uted  to  by  women  writers.  Authorship  is 
a  traditional  occupation  for  women  in 
Japan,  women's  names  being  amonp;  the 
trreatest  in  that  nation's  ancient  literature 
-  in  which  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  fact  that  some  of  the  old-time 
authoresses  were  courtezans. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  the 
"new  woman"  in  Japan,  and  ix>rhaps  the 
surest  indication  that  she  is  coming  into 
being  is  the  fact  that  supposedly  humorous 
post-cards  are  sold  on  the  Tokyo  streets, 
in  which  the  new  woman  is  shown  in  vari- 
ous dictatorial  attitudes  before  a  cringing 
husband.  Once,  at  a  dinner  I  attended  in 
Osaka,  a  woman  who  runs  a  business  train- 
ing school  for  girls,  arose  and  made  a  short 
sp>eech.  I  noticed  that  while  she  spoke  not 
a  few  of  the  men  smiled  pityingly.  Ameri- 
can women  old  enough  to  recall  the  early 
days  of  the  woman  movement  in  this 
country  will  have  no  difficulty  in  estimat- 
ing the  distance  that  the  Japanese  woman 
has  yet  to  go. 

Japanese  ladies  who  have  the  time  and 
inclination  for  charitable  activity  accom- 
plish a  great  deal.  The  W.  C.'t.  U.  is 
active  in  Japan,  Mrs.  Yajima,  its  president, 
a  lady  past  eighty  j^ears  of  age,  being  per- 
haps the  leader  among  progressive  women 
of  the  land.  The  Red  Cross  has  a  large 
membership,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  like  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  a  firmly  flxt  and  useful 
place,  carrying  on  a  wide  variety  of  activi- 
ties. Among  these  are  classes  to  teach 
young  girls  the  ways  of  the  business  world 
which  is  so  rapidly  opening  to  them.  As 
an  indication  of  the  need  for  such  instruc- 
tion, a  lady  who  works  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Tokyo  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  a 
Japanese  girl  who  came  for  instruction 
reported  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  kissing 
her  foreign  employer  good  morning  and 
good  night,  in  the  belief — a  belief  we  must 
suppose  to  have  been  inculcated  by  him — ■ 
that  such  was  the  general  business  custom. 


HOW  THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

CAN  HELP  THE  MAN  SELUNG 

BY   MAIL 

A  SALESMAN'S  calls  cost  on  an  aver- 
age four  dollars  each  these  high-priced 
times,  with  good  prospects  for  an  increase 
soon.  But  a  postage-stamp  still  costs  only 
two  cents — one  of  the  few  things  that  have 
come  down  in  price  since  the  well-known 
war.  Manj'  sales-managers  are  therefore 
laying  off  their  salesmen  and  resorting  to 
postage-stamps  to  bring  their  wares  to  the 
attention  of  buyers.  While  selling  by  mail 
may  seem  a  simple  matter,  it  appears  that 
there  are  many  little  tricks  in  the  game  of 
which  the  average  sales-manager  is  not 
aware.  Regarding  several  of  these  he 
might  inform  himself  by  inquiring  at  post- 
office  headquarters  in  Washington.  Most 
business  men  content  themselves  with  ask- 
ing their  local  postmaster  about  post-office 
matters.  This  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  iisually  the  information  obtained  is  in- 
adequate because  the  postmaster  is  ordi- 
narily informed  onlj-  on  what  pertains  to 
the  operation  of  his  owti  office  and  no  more. 
The  post-office  officials  at  Washington,  how- 
ever, will  tell  the  sales-manager  all  he  wants 
to  know.  In  fact,  we  are  told  by  Waldon 
Fawcett  in  Sales  Management  (Chicago), 
that  the  Post-office  Department  is  even 
anxious  to  hand  out  such  information  in 


A  Painted  Terrace  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 

Vacation  in  the  land 
you  will  never  forget 

— make  it  a  Burlington-Northern  Pacific  Planned 
Vacation    through    Yellowstone    National    Park. 

Enter  at  famous  Gardiner  Gateway — see  Devil' s  Slide, 
Paradise  Valley,  Gate  of  the  Mountains,  Electric  Peak, 
and  other  wonders  of  the  northern — Gardiner — 
entrance. 

See  roaring  geysers  250  feet  high,  fossil  forests  eons 
old,  the  steaming,  tinted  terraces  of  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  the  painted  canyon  graven  into  'monstrous 
heads  of  kings,  dead  chiefs — men  and  women  of  the 
old  time,"  the  Tetons,  Yellowstone  Park! 

Leave  via  Cody  Road — *  the  most  wonderful  ninety 
miles  in  America."  Motor  through  colossal  Sylvan 
Pass,  wild  and  beautiful  Shoshone  Canyon,  past  the 
gigantic  Government  dam  higher  than  the  New  York 
Flatiron  Building. 

Burlington-Northern   Pacific  Planned  Vacation  in- 
cludes Cody  Road  nvithout  side  trips  or  additional  cist. 

Also,  it  takes  you,  at  slight  side-tiip  cost,  to  delightful 
Rocky  Mountain  National — Estes — Park  where  you  can  golf, 
climb,  fish,  horse-back  ride,  as  long  as  you  wish;  thence  to 
Denver,  with  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado  Glaciers,  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  and  other  numerous  and  renowned  regions 
near-by.  All  the  way  on /Aro«^^  trains — all  in  connection  1 
with  your  tour  of  Yellowstone. 

Free  Book  of 

Yellowstone 

Park 

All  about  the  park — "The 
whole  story  in  a  nut- 
shell." Richly  illustrated. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 
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P.  S.  EUSTIS 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

C.  B.  &  O-  Railroad,  Chicago 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 


THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  LINE 


Thrre  great  wonder  spots — Yellowstone  Park.  Rocky  Mountain — Eslcs — • 
Park  and  Colorado,  all  on  one  circle  trip. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  mails. 
Says  Mr.  Fawcett: 

If  a  sales-manager  submits  to  the  censors 
at  Washington  mail  forms  made  from  paper 
stock  of  dark  tint,  he  will  probably  be  star- 
tled by  the  vehemence  of  the  disapproval 
which  will  be  evoked.  The  postal  admin- 
istrators are  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of 
envelops,  wrappers,  etc.,  of  dull  or  dark 
color  and  to  the  penning  or  typing  of  ad- 
dresses in  ink  that  does  not  afford  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  proper  contrast  with 
the  background.  A  parallel  situation  ob- 
tains with  reference  to  private  mailing- 
cards,  folders,  etc.  Many  a  sales-manager 
orders  ammunition  of  this  sort  with  never 
a  thought  of  consulting  the  postal  officials, 
and  yet  the  postal  experts  have  the  most 
pronounced  view  on  the  subject  and,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  will  counsel  the  busi- 
ness man  most  earnestly  not  to  make  use  of 
cards  or  folders  of  irregular  shape  nor  to 
fasten  his  printed  form  with  a  wire  clip  or 
other  device  that  is  liable  to  be  the  means 
of  causing  undue  wear  and  tear. 

In  many  a  circumstance,  such  as  those 
just  cited,  the  solicitude  of  the  postal  offi- 
cials is  purely  in  the  interest  of  efficiency. 
There  are,  perhaps,  no  departmental  rules 
or  regulations  that  absolutely  prohibit  the 
practises  that  are  discouraged,  but  the  heads 
of  the  department  will,  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, throw  the  Aveight  of  their  influence 
against  direct-mail  technique  that  they 
know,  from  inside  observation,  will  impair 
selling  efficiency.  If  they  know  it  to  be 
true,  as  they  do,  that  envelops  made  of 
paper  so  dark  in  hue  that  the  addresses  are 
not  readily  decipherable  are  delayed  in  de- 
livery, they  feel  that  it  is  only  the  part  of 
kindness  to  tip  off  the  mailer  to  that  effect. 
Realizing  likewise  that  irregular  cards  lose 
time  in  transit  because  they  can  not  be  run 
through  the  canceling-maehines  according 
to  regular  routine,  they  feel  it  incumbent 
to  reveal  this  fact.  Or  again,  it  is  suppos- 
edly a  kindness  to  warn  the  sales-manager 
who  contemplates  the  circulation  of  a  large- 
size  mailing-card,  calendar,  or  broadside, 
that  its  dimensions  are  such  that  it  will  in- 
evitably be  folded  in  order  to  fit  into  the 
boxes  in  use  in  sorting  and  distributing  and 
will,  in  consequence,  reach  the  prospect 
deeply  creased. 

Only  a  short  time  since  there  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  practical  first  aid 
that  a  discerning  postal  official  can  give  to 
a  sales-manager.  It  came  to  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  officials  at  Washington  that  a 
large  interest  engaged  in  selling  by  mail 
was,  in  its  circularizing  and  correspondence, 
supposedly  saving  time  by  introducing 
street  addresses  and  in  some  instances 
corner  addresses  without  .street  numbers. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  the  policy  in  the  busi- 
ness establishment  in  question  not  to 
trouble  about  building  names  or  street 
numbers  if  there  was  at  hand  the  name  of 
the  street  or  the  street  intersection.  In  a 
helpful  spirit,  this  postal  official  dropt  the 
hint  that  to  address  a  piece  of  mail  to  a 
corner  is  worse  than  to  give  no  street  ad- 
dress at  all,  strange  as  that  might  appear. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  a  letter  is 
received  in  the  metropolis  addrest  simply  to 
Jenkins  &  Jenkins,  it  goes  immediately  to 
the  "directory  service, "  and  if  ^he  deficient 
address  can  be  supplied  is  sent  promptly  on 
its  way.  If,  however,  that  same  letter  were 
addrest,  "Jenkins  &  Jenkins,  Broadway 
and  Forty-second  Street,"  or  "Jenkins  & 


Jenkins,  Union  Square,"  the  distributers 
at  the  post-office  throw  it  to  one  of  the 
carriers  covering  the  corner  or  square  in- 
dicated. And  when,  as  so  often  happens, 
four  or  mora  routes  center  at  a  corner  or 
pla^a,  and  each  carrier  has  a  small  slice  of 
the  territory,  it  may  happen  that  a  piece  of 
mail  will  be  returned  to  the  post-office  sev- 
eral times  to  be  tried  out  successively  by 
different  carriers.  The  same  danger  of 
delay  occurs,  under  some  circumstances, 
when  a  street  address  without  a  number  is 
given.  A  letter  addrest  "Cleveland  Sup- 
ply Company,  Euclid  Avenue,"  might  not 
get  action  as  quickly  as  tho  the  address 
were  simply  "Cleveland  Supply  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio." 

There  is  no  question  but  what  many 
sales-managers  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
completely  out  of  touch  with  postal  head- 
quarters that  they  do  not  realize  what  priv- 
ileges and  prerogatives  are  open  to  them. 
Not  long  ago  a  sales-manager  exprest  him- 
self to  the  department  as  delighted  but  no 
less  surprized  to  learn  that  double  or  reply 
cards  may  be  sent  out  under  one-cent  post- 
age, with  no  obligation  to  affix  a  stamp  to 
the  reply  portion  unless  that  portion  be 
detached  from  the  initial  half  and  mailed 
for  return.  Another  marketing  executive 
had  all  the  joy  of  a  new  discovery  when  he 
found  that  the  department  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  "open-end  "  one-cent  stamped 
envelops.  And,  while  we  are  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject,  how  many  sales-managers 
are  aware  that  the  Government  provides  in 
three  sizes  an  "extra  quality"  stamped  en- 
velop of  high  tensile  strength  that  is  de- 
signed especially  for  transmitting  bulky 
correspondence  and  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  registered  mail? 

Sales-managers  seeking  information  from 
the  Post-office  Department  are  warned 
that  there  are  some  kinds  of  information 
the  department  can  not  furnish  them.  We 
read: 

As  our  readers  doubtless  know,  the  law 
requires  every  newspaper  and  periodical 
published  in  the  United  States  to  file  with 
the  department,  twice  a  year,  a  sworn 
statement  of  its  circulation.  Every  now 
and  then  a  marketing  manager,  planning 
an  advertising  campaign,  conceives  the  idea 
of  obtaining  from  the  department  circula- 
tion figures  on  all  the  publications  that  he 
contemplates  using.  He  meets  disappoint- 
ment. The  department  takes  the  ground 
that  these  data  are  public  information  and, 
theoretically,  any  applicant  is  entitled  to 
them  but,  practically,  the  department  has 
not  the  force  to  comply  with  such  wholesale 
requests.  Nor  can  it  "gum  up"  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  by  admitting  to  the  file- 
rooms  the  special  employees  that  certain 
sales  interests  have  proposed  to  send  to 
Washington  to  dig  out  this  information  at 
first  hand.  So  it  is  the  rule  to  comply  with 
any  "reasonable  request"  for  circulation 
information.  If  a  sales-manager  wants 
figures  on  a  small  group  of  publications  or 
on  the  various  newspapers  in  a  given  city, 
he  will  probably  get  them,  but  he  can  not 
hope  to  get;  in  this  quarter,  circulation 
ratings  on  a  lengthy  list  of  mediums — at 
least,  not  at  one  time. 

Sales-managers  may  have  their  lists  re- 
vised by  the  post-office,  however,  a  matter 
regarding  which  many  of  them  are  not  in- 
formed.    Mr.  Fawcetj  continues: 

The  postal  organization  can  not,  of 
course,  make  up  a  mailing  list  for  you,  but 


it  will  revise  a  list  of  your  making,  and  bring 
it  down  to  date  as  frequently  as  you  may 
desire,  at  nominal  expense.  Under  the 
departmental  code  of  ethics,  postmasters 
are  permitted  but  not  required  to  correct 
mailing-lists.  If  a  postmaster  finds  it  prac- 
ticable to  correct  a  list,  he  will  cross  off  the 
names  of  persons  to  whom  mail  can  not  be 
delivered  or  forwarded;  add  the  correct 
street,  rural,  or  box  number;  and  correct 
initials  where  apparently  there  has  been  a 
bona-fide  intention  to  write  a  name  known 
to  the  sender  of  the  list.  When,  on  a 
mailing-list,  two  or  more  names  appear  at 
one  address,  the  head  of  the  family  may  be 
indicated,  if  known  to  the  postmaster. 
Postmasters  of  third-  and  fourth-class  post- 
offices  are  not  prohibited  from  making  a 
reasonable  charge  for  the  correction  of 
mailing-lists,  and  when  corrections  are 
made  at  first-  and  second-class  offices  by 
substitute  clerks,  the  employees  so  engaged 
are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner  of  the 
mailing-list  the  prescribed  hourly  rate  for 
auxiliary  or  temporary  work. 


BUSINESS  HINTS  FROM  THE  OTHER 
FELLOW'S  EXPERIENCE 

A  SHOE-REPAIR  department  is  usual- 
-^^-  ly  stuck  away  back  in  a  dark  corner 
where  it  will  be  the  least  obtrusive.  A 
Chicago  shoe  dealer  felt  that  he  ought  to 
get  more  shoe  repairing,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  moving  his  repair  department  up 
to  a  balcony  in  the  front  part  of  the  store 
where  the  light  was  good  and  everybody 
could  see  it.  Repair  work  in  that  store 
picked  up  overnight.  Nearly  everybody 
who  comes  in  now  and  bu3's  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  leaves  the  old  ones  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  workmen  are  busy  every  minute.  The 
dealer  says  that  not  only  has  the  repair 
work  increased,  but  the  sale  of  new  shoes  as 
well.  The  experience  of  this  shoe  dealer 
with  his  repair  department  forms  the  basis 
of  one  of  a  series  of  brief  business  stories 
appearing  in  System  (Chicago),  describing 
methods  by  which  various  businesses  have 
been  improved.  The  hints  contained  in 
these  are  particularly  valuable  because 
they  are  not  based  on  mere  theory  but  have 
been  practically  tested.  We  quote  a  few 
of  the  best  of  these  stories  in  full: 

One  garage  owner  in  South  Dakota  no- 
ticed that  a  large  number  of  people  to  whom 
he  has  sold  cars  were  going  to  other  service 
stations  when  they  wanted  work  done.  He 
not  only  wanted  the  work  but  was  inter- 
ested in  each  machine  and  wanted  an  op- 
portunity to  see  that  it  was  giving  proper 
service.  After  investigating  several  of 
these  cases  he  decided  that  he  could  get 
most  of  the  work  by  putting  forth  a  little 
extra  effort. 

His  first  step  was  to  secure  a  large  map 
of  his  territory  and  mount  it  in  a  place 
where  it  would  be  seen  often  by  employees. 
A  tack  was  used  to  indicate  the  location  of 
each  car.  If  he  Avas  doing  the  owner's 
work,  a  white-headed  tack  was  used,  and  if 
not,  a  black  one  indicated  an  opportunity 
for  work.  The  various  members  of  the 
organization  soon  became  interested  in  re- 
moving the  black  spots,  and  every  one  got 
busy. 

In  March,  when  the  plan  was  put  into 
effect,  80  per  cent,  of  the  tacks  were  white. 
Two  months  later  86  per  cent,  of  the  tacks 
were  white. 
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F  you  have   not  yet   acquii'ed  an 
E/versharp^  read  this  brief  adver- 
tisement^ then  stop  at  the  next  Ever- 
sharp  dealer  s  you  pass  and  get  the  one 
we've  made  for  you.  The  dealer  will 
show  you  Rver sharps  in  many  designs, 
in  silver  and  in  gold — each  made  with 
jeweler  precision,    and  warranted 
to   be   an   accomplished  writer.     The 
E/ver sharp  of  standard  length  carries 
twelve  leads;  it  is  also  fitted  with  a 
safety  clip  that  hugs  tightly  to  the  pocket. 
The  shorter  models  are  ringed  to  clip  to 
watch  chains.    They  are  vogue  among 
the  ladies.    Once  you  have  owned  an 
Ever  sharp  you  will  never  be  without 
one.    Make  sure  you  get   Eversharp 
— the  name  is  on  the  pencil.    Dealers 
sell  them  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 
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can  prevent 
check-fraud 

Every  year  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  lost  through 
the  alteration  of  checks. 

You  can  protect  your- 
self against  this  danger: 

1 — by  writing  plainly, 
without  flourishes. 

2 — byleaving  no  blank 
spaces. 

3 — by  protecting  all 
the  writing  on  both  sides 
of  the  check — amount, 
payee' s  name,  date,  and 
endorsements. 

National 
Safety  Paper 

protects  ^very  part  of  a 
check  ag-ainst  alteration. 
Any  cliange  made  with  acid, 
eraser,  or  knife  produces  a 
glaring  "white  spot"  in  the 
pajier,  instantly  exposing  the 
fraud. 

Many  banks  use  checks 
on  National  Safety  Paper 
exclusively;  others  furnish 
them  upon  request.  If  j'ou 
buy  your  own  checks,  speci- 
fy National  Safety  Paper  to 
your  printer.  You  can  iden- 
tify it  by  the  wave-line 
design  shown  in  the  check 
above. 

Write  for  our  hook 
"  The  Protection  of  Checks" 

George  LaMonte^*  Son 

61  Broadway  New  York 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


In  selling  washing-machines  in  homes 
where  there  was  no  laundry,  one  firm  found 
that  the  housewife  complained  of  the  ma- 
chine taking  up  too  much  room  in  her 
kitchen.  So,  says  this  personal  experience 
story: 

To  meet  the  difficulty,  we  had  a  special 
zinc-covered  top  designed  for  the  machine. 
With  this  top  on,  the  machine  answers  for 
a  kitchen  table,  and  in  some  ways  is  superior 
.to  the  ordinary  kitchen  table. 

This  top  can  be  made  in  a  size  and  shape 
suited  to  the  housewife's  needs  at  a  com- 
paratively small  cost.  In  every  instance 
we  have  found  the  housewife  delighted 
with  it. 

One  concern  was  having  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  getting  its  emi^loyees  to  hand  in 
suggestions : 

The  suggestion  box  would  be  empty  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  And  as  the  management 
felt  there  must  be  at  least  a  few  things 
around  the  office  that  could  be  bettered  in 
some  way  or  other,  it  naturally  wanted  to 
get  the  employees'  thoughts. 

All  the  employees  were  called  together 
in  the  manager's  office  one  morning.  The 
manager  told  them  that  the  suggestions 
were  not  coming  in  as  they  should  be  com- 
ing and  suggested  that  they  all  take  an 
interest  in  the  suggestion  box  because  in  a 
short  time  there  were  four  vacancies  to  be 
filled.  The  men  to  fill  these  positions  were 
to  be  selected,  among  other  things,  for  their 
ability  in  discovering  and  strengthening 
weaknesses. 

In  a  short  time  suggestions  began  to 
come  in  in  bunches:  and  by  the  time  the 
promotions  were  announced  the  executive 
who  had  charge  of  the  suggestions  was  lit- 
erally swamped  with  material.  To  keep  up 
the  interest,  the  manager  imprest  upon  his 
people  that  there  would  be  other  positions 
to  be  filled  similarly  from  time  to  time. 
Aud  the  plan  works. 

When  the  salesmen  of  one  concern  used 
to  start  out  calling  on  prospective  cus- 
tomers, they  had  no  definite  assurance  that 
they  would  get  to  see  the  prospects.  Fre- 
quently a  great  many  of  the  prospects  were 
out.     So — 

To  avoid  the  resultant  waste  of  time, 
this  concern  now  sends  out  cards  with  the 
customer's  name  and  address  on  one  side 
and  the  days  of  the  week  on  the  other. 
Under  each  day  is  a  column  with  a  square 
in  it  for  each  hour  of  the  day.  Across  the 
top  of  the  squares  is  printed :  "If  you  want 
one  of  our  salesmen  to  call  on  you  and 
show  you  our  product,  please  check,  in  one 
of  the  spaces  below,  the  day  and  hour  you 
would  like  to  have  him  call.  He  will  come 
to  see  you  any  time  you  desire." 

When  a  card  gets  back  it  is  given  to  the 
salesman  in  charge  of  that  territory.  If  it 
so  happens  that  several  prospects  want  a 
salesmen  to  call  on  them  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  same  day,  a  telephone  call  easily 
irons  out  the  diificulty. 

Since  the  plan  of  sending  out  these  cards 
went  into  effect  the  salesmen  have  had  more 
time  to  get  new  prospects  than  they  even 
had  before.  The  customer  benefits  from 
them  as  well,  because  he  times  the  sales- 
man's call  to  suit  his  convenience. 

We  used  to  think  we  wel-e  pretty  liberal- 


minded  in  regard  to  receiving  suggestions 
from  ou-r  employees,  says  the  spokesman 
for  another  concern,  but  we  found  out  dif- 
ferently the  other  day.  This  is  how  it 
happened : 

One  of  our  office  clerks  came  into  the 
manager's  office  and  asked  if  he  would  have 
a  few  words  with  him.  The  manager  con- 
sented, and  after  he  had  talked  with  the 
clerk  for  a  few  minutes  he  called  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  executives  of  the  con- 
cern. At  this  meeting  we  learned  a  few 
things  about  our  firm  that  we  had  never 
known  before. 

It  seems  that  the  clerk  who  had  talked 
to  the  manager  had  sent  in  to  the  head  of 
his  department  seven  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  mail  service  of  the  correspon- 
dence department.  Not  one  of  these  sug- 
gestions had  been  acted  upon  and  the  clerk- 
had  never  learned  whether  they  were  worth 
while  or  not. 

The  manager  called  a  meeting  of  all  the 
executives  and  employees  of  the  concern 
and  outhned  a  plan  by  which  every  sug- 
gestion which  is  now  received  gets  atten- 
tion. Whenever  an  employee  makes  a 
suggestion  it  is  written  out  on  a  special 
blank  and  sent  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  looks  it  over  and  lets  the  man 
know  bis  decision  on  it  within  two  days 
after  it  is  received.  If  he  fails  to  report 
on  the  suggestion  in  this  time,  it  is  taken 
up  with  the  manager  of  the  concern. 

A  department  store  in  the  East  discov- 
ered that  its  charge-account  system  was 
encouraging  two  expensive  evils: 

First,  many  articles  were  charged  to  cus- 
tomfers  by  members  of  their  household  who 
had  no  authority  to  do  so;  secondly,  sales- 
people made  an  unusually  large  number  of 
errors  in  calculating  the  amounts  on  pur- 
chase slips.  Under  the  first  evil  the  firm 
was  obliged  to  suffer  the  loss  and  expense 
of  delivering,  returning,  and  handling  goods 
which  were  charged  without  authority. 
Depreciation,  especially  in  the  case  of  cut 
goods,  was  also  occasioned  by  this  practise. 
And  under  the  second  evil  much  time  was 
wasted  in  the  accounting  department  as  a 
result  of  trying  to  untangle  the  mistakes 
which  naturally  ran  their  course  after  being 
made  by  careless  employees.  Furthermore, 
in  trying  to  untangle  each  error  of  either 
nature,  the  continued  patronage  of  the  cus- 
tomer was  continually  being  jeopardized. 

An  investigation  of  the  causes  which 
combined  to  occasion  this  unnecessary 
drain  upon  the  firm's  otherwise  excellent 
accounting  methods  showed  that  the  nui- 
sance could  be  practically  eliminated  by 
requiring  each  customer  to  sign  the  pur- 
chase slip  whenever  he  or  she  desired  to 
charge  an  article.  This  not  only  prevents 
illegal  use  of  the  charge  privilege,  but  also 
makes  the  salesperson  accurate,  for  in  sign- 
ing the  slip  the  customer  is  asked  to  verify 
the  calculations.  If  the  salesperson  has 
made  a  mistake  it  will  be  caught  at  once. 

Of  course,  by  special  arrangement,  au- 
thorized members  of  a  customer's  family 
may  take  advantage  of  the  charge  account, 
but  as  this  necessitates  being  identified  by 
the  floor  manager,  those  who  have  no  right 
to  buy  goods  are  discouraged  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  firm  encountered  some  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  asking  customers  to  sign, 
but  when  it  was  explained  why  the  new 
plan  was  necessary  they  cooperated  very 
willingly. 

Along  the  same  line  is  an  article  in  the 
same  magazine  by  Albert  M.  Miner.  It 
differs  in  being  directed  particularly  to  exec- 
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-most  Americans  drink 

far  too  little  water" 


ONLY  a  few  short  years  ago,  men  of  medi- 
cine discovered  we  needed  more  fresh 
air — so  we  opened  our  windows  and  filled  our 
lungs. 

Even  more  recently,  vast  numbers  of  our 
young  men,  on  becomingsol- 
diers,   found  they  still  had 
much  to  learn  about  walking. 

Yes,  they  walked  —  but 
seldom  with  that  free,  swing- 
ing stride  they  brought  back 
home  with  them. 

We  have  similarly  talcen 
our  drinking  water  for 
granted,  yet  'The  great  ma- 
jority of  people,' '  an  emi- 
nent physician  tellsus,  drink 
far  too  little  water. ' ' 

For  the  average  man  or  woman  six  to  eight 
glasses  a  day;  one  before  breakfast;  one  in  mid- 
morning;  one  at  lunch;  one  in  mid-afternoon; 
one  or  two  at  dinner,  and  one  or  two  before 
retiring  are  essential  to  health.  In  this  practi- 
cally all  reputable  medical  men  agree. 

The  most  palatable  temperature,  we  are  told, 
is  55  to  60  degrees — cold,  but  not  quite  ice 
cold." 

Taken  thus,  "the  passage  of  this  wholesome 
fluid  through  the  system  flushes  out  various  kinds 
of  waste  materials,  and  by  its  stimulation  causes 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  to  give  more 
efficient  service." 

And  proper  drinking  of  palatable  water  is  easy 
enough — it's  sirfiply  a  matter  of  having  it  con- 


veniently at  hand  in  a  suitable  container,  such  as 
tens  of  thousands  of  business  men  and  house- 
wives have  found  in  Icy- Hot. 

This  is  the  improved  vacuum  bottle.   Water, 
placed  in  an  Icy-Hot  with  a  few  chips  of  ice, 
will  remain  refreshingly  cool 
for  as  long  as  three  days. 

To  secure  the  full,  health- 
giving  quality  of  pure  water, 
keep  an  Icy -Hot  on  your 
desk  in  the  office;  at  your 
bench  in  the  workshop;  and 
on  the  buffet  at  home. 

Of  course,  there  are  also 
many  other  uses  for  Icy-Hots 
— as  well  as  keeping  cold 
things  cold,  they  keep  hot 
things  hot — steaming  hot — 
for  a  full  twenty-four  hours ;  foods  and  fluid  alike. 
Icy-Hots  are  made  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and 
styles  —  as  bottles,  food  jars,  carafes,  jug  sets, 
luncheon  kits  and  motor  kits.  You  can  get  them 
from  almost  any  good  dealer.  Only  one  precau- 
tion— see  that  its  an  Icy- Hot. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Book  of  Menus. 

A  gift  of  science  to  Mankind 

Few  people  know  that  the  vacuum 
bottle  was  a  gift  of  science  to  man- 
kind—  invented  by  two  men  each 
unaware  of  the  work  of  the  other. 
M.  D'Arsonvaland  Sir  James  Dewar, 
tfi  both  developed  and  employed  the 
sP*  vacuum  bottle  in  connection  with  • 
<^a»^'  their  experiments.  The  first  Icy-Hot, 
*-~"*^  made  in  1908,  was  an  improvement 
of  these  original  scientific  inventions,  making  vacuum 
bottles  available  to  everyone. 


THE  ICY-HOT  BOTTLE  COMPANY 
126  Second  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


This  graceful  ley-Hot  is  made 
in  botJi  pint  and  quart  sizes 


K^ 


For  luncheon  service  this  De  Luxe 
Icy-Hot  is  invaluable 


CY°y©T 

VACUUM  PRODUCTS 


Beauty  is  combined  aith  utildy  in 
these  Icy-Hot  Jug  Sets 


fVith  this  kit  the  school  boy  or  gitl 
can  have  hot  lunch 


Made  in  America 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY 


jTie  most  individual  Cimr^ 


13  OBT.  BURNS'  reputation 
as  an  individual  cigar  is 
national  —  reaching  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 
What  other  full'Havana' filled 
cigar,  selling  at  Robt.  Burns 
prices,  is  smoked  to  the  same 
extent  as  Robt.  Burns? 

Like  the  Robt.  Burns  cigar, 
Robt.  Burns  smokers,  too,  are 
individual.  Robt.  Burns  con- 
forms to  their  ideas  of  what  a 
fine  cigar  should  be.  They  like 
Robt.  Burns'  full  Havana  filler. 


They  appreciate  the  May 
mildness  which  special  curing 
and  the  mild  Sumatra  wrapper 
give  to  this  Havana. 

Robt.  Burns  smokers  always 
ask  for  Robt.  Burns  by  name. 
It  is  next  to  impossible,  cigar 
dealers  declare,  to  sell  Robt. 
Burns  smokers  anything  but 
Robt.  Burns  cigars. 


BURNS 


-* 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 

New  York  City 


LONGFELLOW 

ACTUAL  SIZE 

(foil  wrapped) 

17c,  3  for  50c 

Box  of  50— $8.00 


dik^!'(^'. 


QIQ' 


Friced  from  2  for  25c  to  250  straight  4^ 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


utives  and  dealing  specifically  with  better 
ways  of  handling  appointments;  dictating 
correspondence,  making  decisions,  and 
other  jobs  of  an  executive.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  article,  we  are  told,  is 
based  on  an  investigation  of  the  working 
habits  of  more  than  200  executives.  We 
quote  in  part: 

A  lot  of  the  executives  who  contributed 
their  ideas  to  this  article  arrange  their 
daily  work  to  agree  with  their  personal 
habits;  and  a  great  many  of  them  also 
regulate  their  personal  habits  to  help  them 
with  their  daily  work.  One  man,  the 
president  of  a  company,  arises  early  every 
morning  and  takes  a  rather  long  walk. 
Then  he  comes  home  and  reads  for  about 
an  hour — not  the  newspaper,  nor  fiction, 
but  "heavj-"  material  that  requires  con- 
centrated thinking.  Then  he  eats  his 
breakfast  and  goes  to  the  office,  arriving 
there  about  eight  o'clock — long  before 
most  of  his  emploj-ees  are  there. 

Another  man  spends  one  or  two  hours 
every  day  studying  some  foreign  language. 
He  now  speaks  quite  fluently  five  different 
languages  and  has  a  good  start  on  the  sixth. 
And  still  another  man  takes  a  swim  at  his 
club  every  noon  and  evening. 

A  high  executive  of  one  company  takes  a 
long  walk  every  day.  He  goes  out  of  the 
office  about  the  same  time  every  afternoon 
and  walks  around  the  town  for  about  an 
hour.  He  makes  h's  route  around  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  town,  not  around  the 
business  section.  He  sajs  it  helps  him  to 
do  his  planning.  He  could  not  concen- 
trate as  well  in  the  office,  he  feels;  and  if 
he  were  in  the  office  he  would  probably  be 
interrupted  so  often  that  he  would  not  get 
his  planning  done. 

An  executive  who  doesn't  have  a  buzzer 
on  his  desk  contends  that  if  he  did  he  would 
rely  on  it  too  much  and  wouldn't  get  enough 
exercise.  When  he  wants  to  call  his  ste- 
nographer to  take  some  dictation,  he  goes 
into  the  outer  office  and  calls  her  himself. 
He  walks  around  the  room  while  he  is  dic- 
tating, because  it  helps  him  to  think  better. 
The  trick  gets  his  circulation  going  better; 
and  he  is  able  to  think  more  clearly  than 
when  he  is  sitting  down.  This  man  also 
gets  letters  out  of  the  file  for  himself  and 
does  a  number  of  other  little  duties  that 
clerks  generally  perform.  Even  when  he 
has  to  see  one  of  his  under-executives,  he 
goes  to  the  man's  office  for  the  exercise  it 
gives  him. 

In  contrast  with  this  idea  are  the  methods 
of  the  vice-president  of  another  concern 
who  spends  all  his  time  with  just  the  big 
things  of  the  business.  He  says,  "An 
executive,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  devote 
his  time  nor  his  attention  to  details  of  any 
sort.  My  organization  is  so  set  up  that  the 
details  of  the  business  naturally  find  their 
way  to  the  different  departments  where  they 
are  automatically  taken  care  of.  It  is  my 
function  as  an  executive  to  know  that  my 
organization  is  so  planned  and  cooperating 
that  every  detail  is  taken  care  of  with  dis- 
patch and  in  a  thorough  and  accurate  way. 
I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  this  organization  so  that  if  anything  goes 
wrong  at  any  time,  I  know  immediately 
where  to  put  my  finger  on  the  trouble." 

Another  man,  the  president  of  his  com- 
pany, says  he  spends  all  of  his  time  devel- 
oping initiative  in  his  under-executives. 
"Initiative,"  he  says,  "is  a  characteristic 


that  a  man  will  lose  unless  he  has  some 
reason  for  using  it.  If  I  go  ahead  and  do 
all  the  thinking  for  the  organization  and 
do  nothing  for  the  men  under  me  but  issue 
orders  for  them  to  follow,  they'll  get  into 
the  rut  so  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
they  have  to  think  for  themselves,  they 
won't  know  how  to  do  it.  The  power  of 
thinking  and  then  going  ahead  is  some- 
thing that  will  make  a  big  business  out  of 
a  small  one.  Initiative  is  a  most  welcome 
asset  in  any  firm.  So,  forgetting  about  the 
details  of  the  business,  I  spend  most  of  my 
time  in  finding  means  and  methods  for  de- 
veloping the  men  under  me." 

And  the  executives  differ  even  in  the 
way  that  they  dictate  their  letters.  One 
man  counts  the  letters  he  has  to  dictate. 
If  he  has  thirty  letters  he  dictates  fifteen 
of  them  at  one  stretch.  He  then  lights  a 
cigar,  puts  on  his  hat,  and  takes  a  walk. 
Sometimes  he  walks  through  the  plant  and 
looks  around  to  see  how  things  are  going. 
Sometimes  he  walks  around  in  the  open  air 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  he 
goes  back  into  his  office  and  dictates  the 
other  fifteen  letters.  This  man  always 
writes  letters  as  if  he  were  talking  directly 
to  the  man  himself.  So  he  takes  these 
walks  in  between  the  letters  to  eliminate 
any  sameness  which  might  arise.  "A  man 
dictating  thirty  letters  all  in  one  stretch," 
he  explains,  "is  more  than  likely  to  get 
some  of  the  same  phrases  and  ideas  into 
many  of  them.  I  don't  do  that  very  often, 
because  I  break  my  train  of  thought  in  the 
midst  of  the  dictation." 

By  keeping  nothing  on  his  desk  but  the 
material  he  needs  for  the  duty  at  hand  at 
that  particular  time,  one  executive  speeds 
up  his  handling  of  jobs.  When  he  dictates, 
he  keeps  all  the  letters  in  a  neat  pile,  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  There  is  nothing  else  on 
his  desk  at  the  time.  As  he  finishes  with 
each  job  he  puts  away  the  material  for  that 
job. 

A  great  many  business  men  have  little 
things  around  their  desks  that  help  them 
in  their  daily  work.  For  instance,  one  man 
has  three  little  wooden  blocks  that  he  lines 
up  in  front  of  him  at  the  farther  side  of  the 
desk.  One  of  these  blocks  is  labeled,  "To 
do,"  another  is  "Doing,"  and  the  third  is 
"Done."  Every  paper  on  his  desk  is  under 
one  of  these  blocks. 


Stop!  Let  the  Fish  Go  By. — Chilean — 
"  My  man,  where  did  you  become  such  an 
expert  swimmer?" 

Arkie  Gob — "  Why,"  responded  the 
hero  modestly,  "  I  used  to  be  a  traffic  cop 
in  Venice." — The  Arklight. 


Call  for  a  Conquering  Hero. — Man  has 

conquered  the  air,  the  Indians,  and  the 
elements  and  has  subdued  the  bear  and 
other  wild  animals.  There  ought  to  be 
some  way  of  taming  the  auto,  since  he  has 
to  Live  with.it. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 


Fair  Warning. — The  heavy  cash  burdens 
placed  on  large  estates  by  the  multiplicity 
of  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  have  made 
it  dangerous  for  persons  of  wealth  to  die 
except  in  a  bull  market,  and  unless  a  large 
part  of  their  estates  is  in  liquid  form. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 


Raider. 


'  Never    ask    your 
counseled    the   Old 


A    Night 

husband  for  ■  money, 
Married  Woman. 

"  I  never  have  to,"  retorted  the  Young 
Bride  proudly.  "  Charlie's  such  a  darling. 
He  sleeps  like  a  baby  all  night  long." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Tools 
While 
You  Sit 

— if  you  have 
this  Box 

Pliers,  wrench — any  tool  you 
want,  can  be  reached  with- 
out leaving  your  seat  if  you 
have  one  of  these  new  Victor 
Tool  Boxes  for  Fords.  This 
box  fits  neatly  against  the  heel 
board  of  driver' s  seat ;  is  com- 
pact, and  holds  all  tools.  Oc- 
cupies practically  no  room. 
Eliminates  all  lifting  of  seats — 
the  most  convenient  tool  box 
yet  devised.  See  it  yourself. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you. 


A  Real  Curtain  Holder 

that  fits  against  heel 
board  of  rear  seat — out 
of  the  way,  instantly 
accessible.  This  is  the 
Victor  Curtain  Holder 
for  Fords,  Chevrolets, 
and  Overlands.  Holds 
curtains  in  two  compact 
rolls.  Saves  curtains 
and  temper.  Investi- 
gate this  convenience 
today— atyour  dealer's. 


This  new  Spot  Lamp  can  be  attached  to 
any  car,  closed  or  open,  without  extra 
parts.  Has  an  Automatic  Stop  to  protect 
approaching  motorists'  eyes  from  glare. 
Quickly  detachable  for  use  as  trouble 
lamp.  Well  made — adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  any  car.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  Victor  No.  40. 


TTi*OC    MArtK 


Serving  the  Riding 
Public  Since  1840 

The  Corcoran -Victor  Co. 
710  Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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IT  IS  EASY  and  con- 
venient to  attach  the 
desk -lamp,  fan,  vac- 
uum cleaner,  or  any  other 
electrical  appliance.  In- 
stead of  unscrewing  a  lamp 
bulb,  and  replacing  it  with 
a  plug,  just  push  the  two 
brass  blades  of  the  plug 
cap  into  the  Te-Slots  of  a 

HUBBELL 

TeTap 

To  disconnect,  merely  pull 
the  cap  out  again. 

The  Hubbell  Te-Tap  is  a 
handsome  brass  pull  socket 
which  may  be  screwed  into 
any  standard  socket.  The 
two  T-shaped  slots  of  the 
side  outlet  will  take  the 
cap  blades  of  all  standard 
plugs.  The  pull  chain  af- 
fords independent  control 
of  the  lamp.  The  present 
shade  holder  and  shade 
may  be  used. 

Every  room  should  have  a  con- 
venient current  outlet.  Askyour 
electrical  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Hubbell  Te-Tap-ten:  10  differ- 
ent devices,  suitable  for  every 
need.  Send  for  a  copy  of  "What 
is  the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten  ?" 

HARVEY  HUBBELLJNc 

ELECTRICAL^^^SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT  iHlRRHl)  CONN.  U.S.A. 


WHEN  NEW  YORK  WAS  YOUNG 


NEW  YORK  might  not  be  made  happy 
b}-  the  reminder  that  it  once  allowed 
pigs  to  roam  in  the  streets;  or  that  it 
displayed  a  voracious  appetite  for  ham, 
tongue,  and  oysters  while  entertaining 
Dickens  at  a  ball.  But  few  of  us  there  are 
who  can  not  find  some  memories  that 
might  just  as  well  be  glossed  over. 

Old  age,  sitting  down  to  -m-ite  of  the 
days  when  it  saw  the  world  wdth  the  fresh, 
bright  eyes  of  youth,  thriUing  at  the  mem- 
ory of  the  "wharves,  and  the  slips,  and 
the  sea  tides  tossing  free,"  is  inclined  to 
be  garrulous,  and  often  overemphatie 
about  what  seem  to  be  tri^daUties.  But 
the  garruUty  and  the  overemphasis  are 
to  be  forgiven  if  the  life  recorded  be  rich 
and  varied  enough.  2vlany  flaws  might 
be  found  in  the  course  of  the  rambhng, 
frequently  inconsequential  narrative  of 
]Maitland  Armstrong's  "Day  Before  Yes- 
terday" (Scribner's),  but  the  final  and 
lasting  impression  is  one  of  an  indefinable 
yet  undeniable  charm.  It  is  a  tale  of  many 
cities.  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  London 
flit  through  the  pages.  Yet  sentimentally, 
it  is  a  tale  of  one  city,  that  old  New  York 
that  the  author  first  knew  as  a  boy,  and 
later  as  a  young  man;  that  old  New  York 
that  is  vanished,  gone  as  irrevocably  as 
Nineveh  or  Tyre. 

The  New  York  that  Maitland  Armstrong 
found  as  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seven  was 
substantially  the  same  town  that  Charles 
Dickens  discovered  on  his  first  \asit  to 
America  and  later  savagely  pilloried  in 
"American  Notes"  and  "Martin  Chuzzle- 
-«-it."  It  may  have  been  the  raucous, 
unlovely  town  of  a  thousand  absurdities 
and  crudities  that  the  highly  gifted  Briton 
of  the  lower  middle  classes  pictured.  But 
the  American  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of 
affection  and  wonder.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  retained  the  memory'  of  the  Battery 
and  Bowling  Green  exactly  as  they  were 
at  the  dawn  of  the  forties,  and  Broadway 
southward  from  City  HaU  Park  hand- 
somely built  up  with  hotels  and  dwelling- 
houses.  The  little  boy  and  his  mother 
lived  at  ]Mrs.  Plummer's  boarding-house 
at  65  Broadway,  near  Rector  Street, 
"more  like  a  family  hotel  than  a  boarding- 
house,  very  well  kept,  the  food  delicious, 
and  the  very  nicest  people."  Old  Trinity 
was  then  in  the  course  of  construction. 
Opposite  Mrs.  Plummer's  was  the  Globe 
Hotel;  farther  up,  on  the  east  side  at  the 
corner  of  Cedar  Street,  was  the  City  Hotel, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city;  and  below,  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway,  was  a  large 
house  with  lions  in  front  of  it,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  steps,  which  was  afterward 
occupied  by  the  British  consul.  The 
Battery,  where  the  boy  was  permitted  to 
plaj-,  was  a  pretty  park,  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  and  with  a  gate  at  the  Broad- 
way corner.  In  the  center  of  the  BowUng 
Green  there  was  a  fountain,  in  the  form 
of  a  pile  of  rocks  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  two  flamingoes  and  two  deer.  The 
years  rolled  by  bringing  their  changes. 
The  boy  wa^  taken  on  a  long  journey 
northward  to  visit  an  aunt  who  lived  in 
West  Fourteenth  Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue. 
He  saw  large  white  sows  asleep  in  the 
gutter  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  "Indeed,  pigs  roamed 
all  the  streets  of  the  city  at    that  time." 


Farther  north,  the  site  upon  which  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  later  erected,  was 
occupied  by  a  road-house,  a  cottage,  and 
outbuildings  called  Corporal  Thompson's, 
and  back  of  it  was  a  green  paddock  and 
open  field  running  back  to  Sixth  Avenue. 
"I  have  seen  a  cow  looking  over  a  pair  of 
bars  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street."  Fifth  Avenue  from 
Washington  Square  to  Sixteenth  Street 
was  the  most  fashionable  part  of  New  York. 
At  the  end  of  the  forties  there  were  no 
shops  in  the  neighborhood  except  a  grocery 
store  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Thirteenth  Street.  Down  on  Broadwaj', 
directly  opposite  Niblo's  Garden,  was  Pat 
Hearn's  notorious  gambling-house,  a  very 
celebrated  and  fashionable  resort  for  the 
sporting  fraternitj'.  Round  the  comer, 
in  Houston  Street,  lived  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis  and  William  Robinson,  and  when 
Thackeray  visited  America  he  stayed  with 
them  there.  A  light  on  Thackeray  in  this 
country  in  1852  is  thrown  by  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  from  Bishop  Eastburn,  of 
Boston:  "I  had  last  Sunday  a  distant  view 
of  the  distingue  Mr.  Thackeray  in  Trinity 
Church.  He  is  a  rough,  bluff-looking  man." 
Later:  "We  have  a  nice  treat  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  lectures.  His  pathos  is  fully 
equal  to  his  humor,  and  his  elocution  so 
perfect — being  English!  Our  young  lads 
and  soi-disant  orators,  who  'saw  the  air 
with  their  hands,'  may  learn  from  him 
that  eloquence  is  not  in  paws  and  elbows 
but  in  the  intonation  of  the  voice.  His 
recitation  of  Addison's  'Soon  as  the  even- 
ing shades  prevail'  was  charming." 

Dickens,  records  IMr.  Armstrong,  made  a 
great  sensation  when  he  came  to  America 
in  1867.  "Of  course,  like  every  one  else. 
I  went  to  hear  him  read,  but  I  do  not 
remember  being  particularly  imprest;  he 
did  not  read  well  and  was  rather  common 
looking.  When  he  made  his  first  visit 
here  in  1842,  I  was  too  small  to  remember 
him,  but  there  is  an  amusing  paragraph 
in  an  old  letter  of  my  Aunt  IMargaret 
Salter."  The  paragraph  in  question  refers 
to  the  famous  Boz  Ball.  "They  say  that 
28,000  stewed  oysters  were  eaten  that 
evening,  and  10,000  pickles,  4,000  kisses, 
6,000  mottoes,  and  .50  hams  and  .50  tongues. 
I  am  afraid  at  this  rate  oysters  will  become 
scarce."  About  1860,  Walt  Whitman  was 
a  familiar  figure  on  Broadway.  Maitland 
Armstrong  often  used  to  see  him,  gen- 
erally on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  near 
City  Hall  Park.  "He  was  a  great  walker, 
a  large,  shaggy  man,  wearing  a  loose  shirt 
open  in  front  with  no  cravat,  showing  his 
hairy  breast.  He  would  often  stop  at  the 
corners  and  gaze  at  the  sky."  In  1860 
nearly  every  young  woman  in  New  York 
wore  a  bright  blue  silk  dress,  of  the  shade 
called  mazarine.  Of  course  all  wore 
hoops.  It  was  also  the  era  of  the  little 
green  caterpillars  called  "measuring 
worms,"  dangling  on  webs  from  the  trees, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
street  without  having  them  drop  all  over 
one.  Manj-  of  the  trees  in  New  York 
were  cut  down  at  this  time  in  an  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  pest,  and  the  Enghsh 
sparrow  was  imported  for  the  express 
purpose  of  eating  the  worms. 

A  conspicuous  figure  in  Mr.  Armstrong's 
recollections    of    the    New    York    of    the 
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Ever-'Ready 

Safety  Razor 
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IT'S  the  foe  of  toughest  beards 
and  the  friend  of  tenderest 
faces !  ^  It's  the  great  big  dollar's 
worth  that  gives  millions  of  men 
the  quickest,  cleanest,  coolest 
shaves  of  their  lives.  It's  the 
EVER-READY— the  result  of 
twenty  years'  effort  to  give  to 
the    world    the    Perfect    Shave! 

Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades 

Hardest,  toughest  steel — finest, 
most  delicate  grinding — stringent 
tests  and  inspections — all  insure 


the  uniformity  and  lasting  keen- 
ness of  Ever-Ready  Radio  Blades. 

Each  blade  is  a  joy  shaver.  Keen 
to  do  its  duty  and  waiting  in  a  per- 
fect, sealed  package  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  next  to  your  beard. 

Sold  everywhe/e — 6  for  40c 

Ever-Ready,  the  Honest  Brush, 
sold  everywhere,  50c  to  $7.50. 
Get  an  Ever-Ready  Shaving 
Brush,  with  bristles  gripped  in 
hard  rubber,  and  know  brush 
satisfaction. 


AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.j 

Factories:  New  York,  Toronto,  London,  Paris 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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seventies  is  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens.  The 
two  first  met  in  Rome,  where  their  life- 
long friendship  began.  Then  both  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  Over  the  Savings  Bank 
that  still  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Fourteenth  Street  there 
were  in  those  days  a  numb  er  of  up-stairs 
rooms  used  as  studious.  Saint  Gaudens 
rented  one  and  Armstrong  another,  and 
for  several  depressing  years  they  saw 
each  other  almost  daily.  Saint  Gaudens 
was  desperately  poor,  and  during  one 
winter  he  and  the  sculptor,  Palmer, 
slept  in  the  storeroom  on  the  same  floor  as 
the  studios,  using  as  beds  the  great  emptj' 
packing  boxes  of  some  furniture  that  had 
come  from  Italy.  Saint  Gaudens  had  had 
no  regular  education,  tho  in  later  life 
through  sheer  activity  of  mind  he  became 
a  well-educated  man.  "At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  however,  he  was  innocent 
of  even  an  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literature.  He  once 
asked  me  where  he  could  find  an  accurate 
story  of  Moses.  Rather  amused,  I  lent 
him  the  obvious  book.  Late  that  night 
he  came  back  into  my  studio  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  carrying  in  his  hand 
the  Bible  I  had  lent  him.  'I've  never  read 
this  before,'  he  exclaimed.  '  It's  the  most  re- 
markable thing  I  have  ever  seen.'"  Saint 
Gaudens  prided  himself  on  his  frankness, 
making  it  a  point  of  honor  when  asked 
about  any  work  of  art  to  answer  exactly 
as  he  thought.  Once  he  and  Armstrong 
saw  a  gaudy  and  thoroughly  had  picture 
that  they  cordially  agreed  in  disliking. 
Some  people  whom  Saint  Gaudens  knew 
slightly  buttonholed  him  and  asked  about 
the  picture,  whether  he  did  not  admire 
it  immensely,  and  Saint  Gaudens,  in  order 
to  escape,  said  that  he  did.  "Saint 
Gaudens,"  said  Armstrong  as  they  walked 
along,  "you're  not  living  up  to  your 
principles.  That's  a  bad  picture  and  you 
know  it."  Without  a  word  Saint  Gaudens 
hurried  back  and  called  out:  "I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  shouldn't  have  said  that 
was  a  good  picture.  I  know  for  a  fact 
that  it's  dreadful."  At  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1878  Saint  Gaudens,  Armstrong, 
and  Bunce  were  in  the  Salle  de  Jules  Breton 
when  the  artist  himself  came  in.  "We 
were  introduced,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  Augustus  and  I  were  called  away 
almost  immediatelj\  Knowing  the  limi- 
tations of  Bunce's  French,  I  felt,  after  a 
time,  that  I  ought  to  hurry  back  and 
rescue  him.  But  on  reentering  the  gallery, 
I  found  my  anxiety  had  been  needless. 
Bunce's  ingenuity  surpassed  his  linguistic 
ability.  He  had  picked  out  Breton's 
picture  of  a  peasant  girl  lying  asleep  under 
the  apple-trees,  had  folded  his  hands  on 
the  back  of  the  chair,  laid  his  head  on 
them  in  imitation  of  the  girl,  half  closed  his 
eyes,  and  was  murmuring  between  sighs, 
*  Tres,  tresjoli. '  Jules  Breton  meantime  was 
walking  around  the  room,  quite  content 
not  to  interrupt  wdth  mere  conversation  so 
intense  a  contemplation  of  his  work." 

A  bit  of  old  New  York  was  the  house 
which  was  Maitland  Armstrong's  home 
during  this  later  years.  It  was  58  West 
Tenth  Street,  opposite  the  famous  old 
Studio  Building.  There  was  a  house  in 
the  rear,  oSH,  which  was  reached  by  a 
passageway  leading  from  the  street 
through  the  house  in  front.  In  No. 
58''^  were  the  quarters  of  the  Tile  Club, 
to  which  most  of  the  best  known  artists 
and  architects  of  New  York  belonged — 
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Cantilever  Stores 


Akron — Graiier-Powers,  71  S.  Main  St. 
Asbury  Park — Best  Slioe  Co. 
Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoo  &  Clo.  Co. 
Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller 
Baltimore — \Vm.  Halin  &  Co. 
Battle  Creek — Bahlnian's  Bootcry 
Birmingham — Louis  Saks  Clo.  Co.l 
Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 
Bridgeport — \V.  K.  Mollan 
Brooklyn — 414  Fulton  St. 
Buffalo — 030  Main  St. 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Charleston — -J.  F.  Condon  &  Sons 
Chicago — JO  E.  Randolph  St. 
Cincinnati — The  Mc.Vlpin  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner-Powcrs  Co. 
Colorado  Springs — Rich  Shoe  Co. 
Columbus,  Miss. — Simon  Loeb's 
Columbus,  O. — The  Union 
Dallas — Lx:on  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson,  41  E.Adams Av. 
Elizabetli — Gigl's,  1053  Elizabeth  Av. 
Elmira— C.  VV.  O'Shea 
El  Paso— Popular  D.  G.  Co. 
Erie — Weschler  Co. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 
Greenville,  S.  C. — Pollocks 
Harrisburg — Orner's  Boot  Shop 
Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 
Houston — \V.  C.  Munn  Co. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jacksonville — -Golden 's  Bootery 
Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — Jones  Store  Co. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Los  Angeles — -505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — -Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 
Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.  South 
Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomery — Cambell  Shoe  Co. 
Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 
Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 
Newark— Hahne  &  Co. 
New  Haven — Edw.  Malley  Co. 
New  Orleans — D.  H.  Holmes  Co. 
New  York — 22  W.  39th  St. 
Omaha — 308  So.  18th  St. 
Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 
Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 
Plainfield— M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 
Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Mcllhenny,  Inc. 
Providence — The  Boston  Store 
Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner 
Richmond,  Va. — S.  Sycle,  11  W.  Broad 
Rochester — 48  East  Av. 
Rockford— D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 
Santa  Barbara— Smith's  Bootery 
Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 
Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 
Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 
Sioux  City — Pelletier  Co. 
South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 
Spokane — The  Crescent 
Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 
Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 
Syracuse — 136  S.  Salina  St. 
Tacoma — Rhodes  Bros. 
Tampa — Glenn's,  507  Franklin  St. 
Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 
Toledo — Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 
Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
Vancouver — Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
Walla  Walla— Gardner  &  Co. 
Washington — Wm.  Hahn  &  Co. 
Wichita — Rorabaugh  D.  G.  Co. 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 
York — The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 


Is  it  worth  while  ? 


WHEN   you   find   that   you   tire 
easily,     when     happiness     fails 
through    headache,    backache, 
nervousness — then  ask  yourself:  '"Is  it 
worth  while  to  wear  harmful  shoes?" 

Physicians  assert  that  the  bad 
effects  of  wrongly  shaped  shoes  are 
far-reaching.  The  unnatural  posture 
induced  by  high  heels  throws  the  in- 
ternal organs  out  of  position.  Re- 
sulting troubles  often  necessitate 
operations. 

The  woman  who  would  be  at  her 
best  and  brightest  will  wear  Cantilever 
Shoes.  Their  flexible  arches,  which 
conform  to  the  natural  action  of  the 
foot  and  allow  the  muscles  free  play, 
enable  you  to  walk  or  stand  cor- 
rectly with  minimum  fatigue,  and 
eliminate  all  danger  of  weak  or  fallen 
arches. 


They  stimulate — not  retard — the  cir- 
culation which  brings  to  the  cheeks  a 
bewitching  glow.  They  do  not  abuse 
the  nerves  which  run  from  the  feet  up 
through  the  body  even  to  the  eyes. 
Knowing  that  your  physical  perfection 
starts  with  your  feet,  you  can  take 
satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  your 
Cantilever  Shoes  conduce  to  your 
health  and  charm,  your  youthfulncss 
and  joy  in  living. 

Good  taste  distinguishes  every  detail 
of  Cantilever  Shoes.  They  exemplify 
the  fact  that  women  and  their  shoes 
can  be  at  once  sensible  and  stylish. 

If  no  dealer  listed  at  the  left  is  near 
you,  write  the  Manufacturers,  Morse  & 
Burt  Co.,  I  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  Cantilever  Shoe 
Booklet  and  the  address  of  a  nearby 
dealer. 


/'antilever 
V_Shoe 


/or  Men 
Women 
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MALLORY  quality  satisfies  critical 
inen.The  price  satisfies  economical  men 

TheMalloiy  Hat  Co.-.  Rfih  Avenui!.NcwYoA-Danbiiry .Conn. 

MALLO  R.Y 

yiNE  HATS 


The  A  berdeeti  Ian 

it  shown  in  Cordo- 
van; Style  No.  063. 
Your  local  deaUr  can 
furnish  these  shoes. 
If  not  in  stock  wt 
will  ship  to  him  the 
tame  day  we  receive 
hit  erder. 


HOES  which  give  comfort — 
immediately,  completely  and 
lastingly.  Shoes  which  ulti- 
mately cost  so  much  less  that 
they  are  essential  to  you — if 
you  think  at  all  of  economy. 

Shoes  which  have,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,   an   unmis- 


takable air  of  smartness  and 
superiority. 

A  booklet,  "Five  Thousand 
Mile  Shoes,"  shows  why 
Nettleton  footgear  lasts  so 
well  and  preserves  its  origi- 
nal good  looks  so  long.  Write 
for  a  copy. 


A.  E.  NETTLETON  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Charles  F.  McKim,  Frank  Millet,  Edwin 
A.  Abbey,  Stanford  White,  Dielman, 
Bunce,  and  others — and  the  old  structure 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  "Colonel  Carter 
of  Carters ville "  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
whom  Mr.  Armstrong  calls  the  "best 
all-round  man  I  ever  knew."  When,  in 
1890,  Mr.  Armstrong  bought  the  property, 
two  buildings  were  there.  In  the  old 
days  the  smaller,  rear  house  had  had  a 
garden  in  front.  But  the  garden  had  been 
obliterated  by  the  erection  of  the  house 
on  the  street,  with  a  funny  little  passage- 
way to  the  rear  house  running  through  its 
basement.  "Hopkinson  Smith  gave  me 
two  pretty  drawings  of  the  door  and  yard 
of  the  old  house  which  show  how  it  looked 
before  I  altered  it.  He  was  quite  senti- 
mental about  the  old  house,  having  used 
it  as  the  scene  of  one  of  his  first  stories. 
He  showed  us  where  Chad  stood  and  where 
the  Colonel  sat,  quite  as  if  they  had  been 
real  people.  Just  before  his  death  a  mov- 
ing-picture concern  arranged  to  take  some 
pictures  of  our  house  for  a  play  of  '  Colonel 
Carter,'  but  it  fell  through,  owing  to  Mr. 
Smith's  death." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

TOLD  in  the  first  person  by  its  cen- 
tral character,  Ernest  Poole's  new 
book,  "Blind"  (The  Macmillan  Company), 
is  one  of  those  novels  without  a  plot  of 
which  so  many  are  being  published  nowa- 
days. It  covers  a  period  of  about  forty- 
two  years  in  the  life  of  Lawrence  Carrington 
Hart,  from  his  birth  to  that  night  in 
April,  1919,  when  he  sat  at  his  typewriter 
in  the  old  house  called  "Seven  Pines," 
which  was  his  real  home,  and  wrote: 

"I  am  blind — but  no  blinder  than  is  the 
mind  of  the  world,  these  days.  The  long, 
thin  splinter  of  German  steel  which  struck 
in  behind  my  eyes  did  no  more  to  me  than 
the  war  has  done  to  the  vision  of  humanity. 
In  this  year  of  deep  confusion — clutching, 
grabbing,  spending,  wasting,  and  in  Europe 
plague  and  famine,  desperation  and  revolt 
— mankind  is  reeling  in  the  dark." 

It  was  to  find  relief  and,  if  possible,  sur- 
cease from  these  gloomy  thoughts  that 
Larry,  on  the  advice  of  his  friend  and 
physician,  wrote  of  his  boyhood  in  the  old 
house.  Seven  Pines,  presided  over  by  his 
Aunt  Amelia,  ' '  the  most  wonderful  woman 
I've  ever  knoAvn,  and  one  of  the  few  great 
Americans."  Then  his  father,  who  was 
fast  becoming  a  rich  man,  married  again, 
and  after  a  while  the  family  acquired  a 
home  in  New  York.  Larry  went  to  col- 
lege, and  then,  refusing  to  enter  his 
father's  mills,  went  to  work  on  a  news- 
paper. With  his  friend  Steve  McCrea,  a 
young  doctor,  then  just  beginning  to  make 
his  way,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  the  slums, 
near  the  "Lung  Block,"  of  which  Steve 
was  making  a  survey  in  the  interests  of 
the  fight  against  tuberculosis,  and  about 
which  Larry  wrote  with  much  vigor.  The 
years  passed  swiftly,  and  success  came  to 
both  young  men. 

"In  New  York  and  careering  about  the 
land  I  was  getting  large,  sweeping,  radical 
views  The  work  and  lives  of  the  people 
gathered  about  Lucy  and  Steve  had  lost 
their  hold.  They  were  mere  reformers.  I 
was  out  for  larger  vistas,  bolder  thinking, 
deeper  plans.  Rapidly  I  made  my  way 
into  the  radical  circles  among  the  foreigners 
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in  New  York  who  proclaimed  the  Great 
Revohition 

"I  \\Tote  a  play,  a  labor  play,  and  filled 
it  with  a  seething  concoction  of  my  new 
ideas.  My  setting  was  the  Colorado 
mining-town  where  .  .  .  rebellion  was  a 
home-made  brew.  ...  In  place  of  the 
'Great  Revolution'  they  confined  their 
thoughts  to  strikes — but  these  were  often 
such  affairs  as  would  have  aroused  the 
admiration  of  the  wildest  Bolshevik,  while 
the  methods  of  the  emploj'ers  would  have 
brought  an  approving  smile  from  any  chief 
of  police  of  the  Czar 

"In  brief,  there  was  material  here  for  a 
play  with  plenty  of  action.  But  ...  I 
filled  it  with  talk.  The  radical  views  of 
these  low-voiced  'Reds'  .  .  .  were  irre- 
sistible to  my  pen." 

This  first  play  failed.  But  others, 
which  came  later,  succeeded.  "And  so 
engrossed  did  I  become  in  my  narrowing 
little  world,  that  I  was  barely  conscious  of 
how  I  dropt  my  former  friends.  With  the 
warm  radical  faith  of  my  j'outh  I  did  what 
so  many  of  my  busy  countr>'men  did  wdth 
their  religion.  They  did  not  become 
atheists — they  simply  forgot  to  go  to 
church  ...  I  simplj'  forgot  to  go  down 
to  the  'slums.'  " 

Presently  this  period  of  Larry's  life  also 
came  to  an  end.  It  culminated  in  a  love- 
affair,  a  marriage,  and  a  divorce  which 
pro^^ded  scare-heads  for  the  newspapers — 
and  sent  Larry  back  to  Aunt  AmeUa  and 
the  old  house  at  Seven  Pines.  Then  came 
the  war. 

With  McCrea's  Red  Cross  unit  Larry 
was  sent  into  Germany,  where,  his  cousin 
Dorothy  having  married  a  young  German 
chemist  with  a  "thin,  dark,  sensitive  face" 
who  was  an  expert  in  poison-gases,  Larry 
met  many  people.  He  heard  the  "Hymn 
of  Hate"  sung,  and  worked  in  the  hos- 
pitals, returning,  after  the  death  of 
Dorothy's  husband,  to  a  L'nited  States  of 
which  the  East  at  least  was  enthusiastically 
pro- Ally.  Larrj',  who  had  learned  to 
believe  that  the  German  people  "had  got 
themselves  into  a  state  where  they  needed 
a  Ueking,  and  needed  it  bad,  and  that  it 
was  up  to  our  countrv'  to  go  in,"  was  Tor  a 
time  undecided  what  to  do,  but  at  last  went 
to  Russia  in  the  interests  of  his  newspaper. 

"The  Russian  Revolution,  that  somber 
vast  adventure,  is  so  far  from  finished 
still  .  .  .  that  I  can  get  no  large  clear 
vie'^  .  .  e  ^  have  but  a  chain  of  memories, 
tmpre'":"on3  of  a  foreigner  who  without 
even  cspeaking  the  language  plunged  into 
that  stormy  land." 

Soon  they  came  to  the  Russian  frontier. 
"A  fresh,  new,  glorious  land  of  the  free? 
No,  a  nation  sick  and  tired,  worn  with  its 
heavy  heritage  of  war  and  tyranny  behind. 
...  As  we  waited  for  our  train,  I  took  a 
walk  .  .  .  reaching  as  far  as  I  could  see 
back  into  the  forest  were  enormous  piles  of 
boxes,  barrels,  war-supplies,  machinery, 
food.  They  were  sorely  needed  in  Russia 
now,  but  the  war  and  the  revolution  had 
broken  the  railroad  system  down." 

Red-Cross  doctors  and  nurses,  too,  were 
there,  waiting  for  the  train  which  might 
not  come.  And  then  appeared  "a  long, 
slow  procession  of  ghastly  figures,  men  and 
boys.  A  few  of  them  hobbled  along  by 
themselves;  more  lay  on  stretchers,  waxen- 
faced,  mere  skeletons,  consumptives,  crip- 
ples. They  were  from  German  prison- 
camps." 

But  did  the  revolutionists  do  their  best 
to  help  these  poor  creatures?  Not  at  all! 
They  were  absorbed  in  argument. 

"I  learned  that  a  raUroad  strike  was 
just  about  to  be  called  on  this  Une  .  .  . 
Soldiers  and  trainmen  with  dull  faces  but 
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faster  Greeting 

WHEN  you  give  candy   this  Easter 
you  can  be  confident  that  it  is  the 
best  you  have  ever  given. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  candy 
making  and  there  are  few  varieties  in  the 
modern  candy  box  which  have  not  been 
greatly  improved  in  recent  years. 

Do  you  appreciate  the  greater  delicacy 
of  modern  candy? 


$2.50  per  lb. 
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Correct  in  any  company 


M'jn  who  inakc  a  tine  hiihit  of  dressing 
correct!)'  inevitably  turn  to  Kreinentz 
Jewelry  for  evening  wear. 

Kxciusive  in  character,  unobtru.sively 
elegant  in  design,  faultless  in  fini.^h,  it 
enibodies  every  quality  that  correct 
evening  jewelry  should  have. 


The 

back,  goes  in  like  a 
needle,  holds  like  ai 
ancho  . 


216KP 
.3  studs  $2  00     21.';KP,  +  vest       JHKP,  pair  of  evening 

buttons  S.3.50  dress  links  $3.50 

KREMENTZ  &CO.,  Newark,  N  J. 
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Now*s  the  time 
to  tighten  up— 

and  make  repairs 


THREAD  repairs  !  Those  are  words  of  tremendous  import- 
ance right  now  to  manufacturing  executives, general  managers, 
owners,  superintendents,  engineers  and  foremen.  Do  you  realize 
its  practical  possibilities? 

In  every  net-work  of  pipes;  every  machine,  car  or  truck,  boiler 
room,  engine  room,  implement  or  appliance,  there  are  screw 
threads  which  hold  the  mechanism  together  and  adjust  it. 

No  well-ordered  plant  wants  this  equipment  to  depreciate  in 
value,  so  long  as  intelligent  repairs  to  these  vital  threaded  parts  can 
restore  their  original  usefulness  and  efficiency.  There's  time  for 
it  such  as  there  hasn't  been  for  six  hectic  years.  There's  need 
for  it  because  of  those  six  years.  There's  sense  to  it,  for  you 
are  trying  to  save  money. 

The  practical  thing  is  to  make  a  small  expenditure  for  thread 
repair  tools  such  as  a  Qj^^  Screw  Plate  (a  boxed  assortment  of 
commonly  used  taps  and  dies) — ^Tl^  drills,  reamers  and  pipe 
tools  and  put  the  men  on  your  payroll  to  work  getting  everything 
ready  for  the  next  increase  in  business  that  is  already  on  the  way. 


THAT  you  may  quickly  and  easily  inform  yourself,  we  have  prepared 
special  booklets,  dealing  directly  with  thread  repair  work  and  the  right 
tools  with  which  to  do  it.  The  books  are  listed  in  the  coupon  and  are  offered 
free  to  presidents,  general  managers,  owners,  superintendents,  foremen,  en- 
gineers and  those  who  might  not  customarily  interest  themselves  in  such  details. 
Right  now,  those  details  have  an   important  bearing  on  subsequent  profits. 

The  coupoD  or  a  letter  or  postal  will  bring  the  bookletschecked. 


OR EEN FIELD  |  TAP  AND  DIE 
CORPOBATIO  N 


f 


GREENFIELD,  ■        MASSACHUSETTS 

PIPE  TOOLS  •    MILLING  CUTTERS 


D 


^'tt^Rv  taps  .   DIES  .   SCREW  PLATES  •   TWIST  DRILLS 
7  U   M  REAMERS 


^Tl^ 


Corporation, 
Greenfield,  Mass. 


Address 


Send  me  the  booklet,  or  booklets  I  have  checked. 

D  Pipe  Repair  Booklet  D'How  I  Fixed  It"  (for  farmers) 

□  Auto  Thread  Repair  Booklet 

L Contractor's  Repair  Booklet  DRailway  Repair  Booklet 

State  official  title 

Give  name  of  firm  or  plant 
Name  of  Person 
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intent  and  serious  eyes  were  listening  to 
the  speeches  shouted  on  every  side  by  my 
fellow  travelers  from  New  York  .  .  .  Land 
for  the  peasants,  bread  for  the  workers, 
peace  for  all!" 

And  only  after  much  talk,  and  an  appeal 
from  an  ex-miner,  was  it  finally  voted  to 
allow  the  train  to  start.  So  at  last  Larry 
reached  Petrograd  and  his  hotel. 

"Grim  greeting  from  the  proprietor. 
The  waiters  and  porters  and  chamber- 
maids had  gone  on  strike.  ...  In  the 
room  allotted  to  me,  dirty  water  stood 
in  the  wash-bowl,  empty  bottles  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  the  bed  had  not  been 
made 

"The  revolution  was  four  months  old; 
the  first  great  biirst  of  happiness  and  hope 
and  faith  was  left  behind  .  .  .  On  the 
street  in  an  instant  crowds  would  form. 
Loud  furious  talking,  hysterical  eyes — 
speakers  arguing  on  all  sides 

"Suddenly  there  burst  like  a  storm  the 
first  Bolshevik  insurrection.  All  one  sultry 
afternoon  thicker  and  thicker  gathered  the 
crowds,  until  by  night  the  Nevsky  was 
packed  for  a  mile  with  a  black  solid  mass, 
through  which  in  two  narrow  lanes  rushed 
big  trucks  and  automobiles  bristling  with 
bayonets,  packed  Avith  students,  workmen, 
and  soldiers,  shouting  and  scattering 
proclamations  .  .  .  '  Red '  flags  appeared 
by  hundreds,  songs  were  heard  .  .  .  All 
at  once  from  just  ahead  of  me  the  hard 
deep  rattle  of  a  machine  gun  started 
instant  panic  here,  and  I  felt  the  wild 
power  of  the  mob  .  .  .  Every  fellow  who 
had  a  gun  seemed  to  be  shooting  at  random 
now 

"In  a  few  minutes  the  firing  ceased 
almost  as  abruptly  as  it  began.  Gone 
were  the  crowds,  and  on  the  curbs 
sat  soldiers  and  workingmen  .  .  .  quietly 
smoking  cigarets  and  talking  things  over. 
What  a  people!" 

Lany  felt  the  need  of  an  interpreter. 
He  sent  for  his  old  friend,  the  Russian 
Oberookoff.  And  Oberookoff  declared  that 
the  revolution  was  going  "Splendidly!" 
But  if  Larry  wanted  to  see  Russia,  he  must 
come  to  Moscow.  Russia  was  there,  not 
in  Petrograd. 

"I  was  watching  now  the  So^aet.  .  ,  . 
There  were  moderates  in  the  Sovie'  but; 
tho  still  in  the  majority  they  went  t.5out. 
with  worried  eyes.  For  the  eighty  Bol- 
sheviki  ,  .  .  continued  their  insistent  cry 
...  A  group,  intense,  devoted,  arrogant, 
intolerant,  ready  to  tear  the  whole  world 
down.  Nothing  half-way,  no  compro- 
mise." Yet  they  were  in  the  end  to  be 
driven  by  events  to  yield  the  rigid  princi- 
ples for  which  they  fought  the  moderates. 
"For  out  of  all  the  rumors  and  lies  about 
the  Soviet  regime  this  much  at  least  seems 
tb  be  clear.  They  have  built  up  their 
power  by  compromise  .  .  .  forced  by  grim 
realities  to  give  up,  at  least  for  years  to 
come,  their  communistic  scheme  for  the 
land  and  let  the  property-loving  peasants 
practically  own  their  little  farms;  forced 
to  take  back  the  old  employers,  managers, 
and  engineers  at  enormous  salaries  ...  to 
bring  some  semblance  of  order  into  the 
committee  mob-rule." 

From  Petrograd  Larry  and  Oberookoff 
went  to  Moscow ;  and  what  they  saw  there 
made  Oberookoff  declare  that  this,  too, 
was  not  the  real  Russia.  "You  will  see 
when  we  go  to  the  country  how  the  peas- 
ants love  the  land.  .  .  .  They  are  not 
stolid  cattle,  but  wise  men!" 
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The  Best  Judge  of 
Good  Varnish 

THE  biggest  consumer  of  varnish  is  the  best 
judge  of  quality— particularly  if  that  consu- 
mer uses  varnish  in  great  quantities  and  for  a  wide 
variety  of  purposes. 

We  manufacture  more  than  one  hundred  different 
kinds  of  varnishes  which  are  used  in  making  our 
extensive  line  o(  Lucas  Paints,  Enamt/s,  Stains  and 
other  products. 

It  is  therefore  vital  that  all  Varnishes  used  by  us 
should  be  carefully  and  scientifically  prepared. 
The  quality  of  varnish  used  in  Lucas  Paint  Prod- 
ucts so  materially  affects  tAeir  quality  and  in  turn 
the  reputation  of  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  that 
we  simply  must  make  good  varnish. 
The  home  owner  who  purchases  a  gallon  of  Var-' 
nish  to  refinish  his  floors— the  painter  who  uses 
many  gallons  for  as  many  purposes— the  furniture 
manufacturer  who  uses  thousands  of  gallons,  arc 
no  more  exacting  than  the  experts  in  charge  of 
our  paint  making  departments. 

Lucaseal  Varnish 

Lucastal  IS  the  "Bon  Ton"  line  of  Lucas  var- 
nishes, made  primarily  for  service  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  user.  Lucaseal  Varnishes  cost  no  more 
at  retail  than  some  inferior  grades  and  are  infi-- 
nitely  more  dependable. 

Lucaseal  Varnishes  are  designed  for  each  particular 
purpose,  including 

Lucaieal  Floor— (ot  interior  floors. 
Lucaseal  Interior— (or  general  interior  woodwork. 
Lucaseal  Exterior— (or  general  outside  purposes. 
Lucaseal  Seat— for  furniture  or  interior  woodwork. 
Lucaseal  Z)j///-producing  a  hand-rubbed  effect  for  in- 
terior woodwork  or  furniture. 

Write  for  dacriptxMc  booklet  arwi  name  ofntarat  load  dtdei. 
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Dressingttme 


tllastrated 

Hand-  rubbed  mahogany  finish  clock 
fitted  with  thirty)  hour  movemenl.  Height 
5  inches  and  width  8  inches. 


New  thin  model;  thirty  hour  con- 
tinuous alarm.  Height  6H  Inches, 
with  artistic  radium  hands  and  dial. 


Hand-  rubbed  mahogani/ finish  clock, 
with  eight  day  pendulum  tvpe  movement 
and  Cathedral  gong.  Height  1 1  inches 
and  width  14%  inches. 


Rich  mahogany  finish,  hand-rubbed 
clock,  with  eight  day  pendulum  type 
movement  and  No  rmandy  chimes. 
Height  to  inches  and  width  20  inches. 


THERE'S  an  intimate  touch  of 
friendliness  about  a  Gilbert 
Clock  in  the  dressing  room,  that 
is  almost  human.  Quietly  and 
unobtrusively  it  fills  its  place  and 
performs  its  service  faithfully, 
cheerily  and  never  wearied;  a 
pleasant,  helpful  companion,  day 
or  night. 

For  more  than  a  century  this 
Company  has  been  making  good 
clocks  at  Winsted — clocks  both 
silent  and  with  voices.  There  are 
clocks  with  plain  or  radium  dials. 
Cathedral  gongs,  Normandy 
chimes,  and  business-like  alarm 
clocks. 

All  are  worthy  products  of  a  group 
of  people  who  have  been  clock 
makers  for  generations. 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 

"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807  " 
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But  not  in  the  little  country  town  did 
they  find  what  Oberookoff  called  the  real 
Russia.  And  so  they  went  farther  into  the 
country,  and  visited  the  estate  of  a  prince, 
renowned  as  an  honest  liberal  and  reformer, 
who  told  Larry  of  "the  great  slow  revolu- 
tion" which  in  Russia  "had  already  been 
going  on  for  fifty  years,  under  the  lead  of 
the  zemstvos  .  .  .  But  the  war  and  the 
revolution  had  broken  the  whole  system 
down. 

"  'Now  the  peasants  are  crying  for  land,' 
he  said.  'What  good  will  it  do  them? 
They  do  not  even  cultivate  the  land  they 
already  possess.  ...  If  they  do  seize  my 
estate,  they  will  soon  with  a  terrific  amount 
of  shouted  discussion  divide  it  into  strips 
like  these,  and  back  it  wiU  go  to  a  primitive 
state.'"  But  when  Larry  at  last  left 
Russia,  it  was  with  a  conviction  that  the 
upheaval  would  be  brief.  "Then  back  to 
some  order,  both  old  and  new,  which  would 
meet  the  desires  at  least  in  a  measure  of 
the  stolid  millions  like  these." 

This  Russian  section  is  about  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book.  And  tho  Mr. 
Poole  does  not  at  all  approve  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  especially  disapproves  of 
those  whom  he  calls  the  "Gentlemen 
Hounders,"  he  does  believe  that: 

"In  us  all  is  a  reserve  of  idealism,  cour- 
age, devotion,  and  endurance,  the  presence 
of  which  we  b'arely  suspect,  we  who  are  so 
tragically  blind.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  brief  years  of  blind  reaction  will 
soon  pass  .  .  .  On  every  hand  there  wiU 
arise  millions  of  men  and  women,  in  labor- 
unions,  farmers'  leagues,  and  radical 
parties  of  various  brands.  .  .  .  The  Bol- 
shevik will  find  himself  competing  with 
many  strenuous  groups,  each  one  of  which 
will  shamelessly  steal  a  little  of  his  thunder. 
For  the  Great  Slow  Revolution,  which 
began  before  we  were  born  and  will  con- 
tinue doubtless  long  after  we  are  dead, 
will  be  driven  on  its  course  by  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men  .  .  .  Not  united  but 
in  factions,  in  confusion,  and  in  bitter 
sweat,  with  grim  and  vexing  problems 
crowding  in  upon  all  sides,  they  will  make 
their  try  for  democracy." 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  Mr. 
Poole's  conclusions,  or  sympathizes  with 
his  point  of  view,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  which  is 
worth  hearing. 


"TRUE  STORY,  BUT  WHAT'S 

THE  USE?" 

IN  spite  of  prohibition,  the  price  of 
meat,  and  the  crime  wave,  the  Amer- 
icans are  still  a  cheerful  people,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  astonishing  that  the 
entire  country  seems  to  be  reading  and 
discussing  a  recent  book  called  "Main 
Street"  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe).  In 
this  somber  volume  (another  study  of  the 
eternal  feminine)  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  has 
depicted  a  small  Minnesota  town  in  a  way 
that  might  cause  any  intending  settler, 
captivated  ]>y  the  idea  of  the  wider  atmos- 
phere of  the  great  West,  to  resolve  never 
to  go  beyond  the  AUeghanies. 

Carol  Milford  is  a  shallow-pa  ted,  super- 
ficially clever,  half-baked  young  woman 
who,  after  graduating  at  a  local  college, 
becomes  a  librarian  in  St.  Paul  and,  not 
finding  intellectual  satisfaction  in  her  work, 
begins  to  think  of  marriage.  Just  at  this 
moment  she  meets  Dr.  Kennicott,  of 
Gopher  Prairie,  a  man  of  real  ability,  many 
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fine  traits  aud  sterling  qualitios,  but 
deficient  in  the  ^raees  and  culture  of  life. 
It  is  the  psyeholo<ji<'al  moment  for  them 
l)oth;  they  honestly  like  each  other; 
propinquity  does  the  rest,  and  within  a 
year  tlu-y  are  married  and  on  their  Avay  to 
Gopher  IVairie. 

The  deseriptiiMi  of  Main  Street  in  this 
Western  town  is  probahlx  a  true  one,  and 
Carol  is  dismayed  by  the  ugliness  she  sees 
around  her.  Her  husband  is  used  to  it, 
is  not  keen  on  beauty  of  architecture  or 
desiijn,  and  is  convinced  that  Ciopher 
Pi-airie,  with  its  kindly  inhabitants  and 
prosperous  business  life  is  a  delightful 
place  of  residence.  To  Carol  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  and  the  crudity  of  its 
social  life  arc  almost  unbearable.  Her 
husband's  friends  are  all  cordiality;  she 
is  invited  to  various  merrymakings,  and 
the  local  nature  of  the  conversation,  the 
absence  of  interest  in  anything  outside 
of  Gopher  Prairie,  aud  the  distressing 
tendency  of  the  guests  to  do  mediocre 
"stunts"  combine  to  depress  her  spirits. 

^luch  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  de- 
scriptions of  the  inhabitants  of  Gopher 
Prairie,  and,  truth  to  tell,  they  are  an 
nniuteresting  set.  And  yet,  as  one  reads  of 
Carol's  attempts  to  improve  matters  by 
starting  a  dramatic  club,  refurnishing  her 
own  parlor  in  blue  and  gold,  and  intro- 
ducing foolish  games  at  an  evening  party 
by  way  of  "waking  them  up,"  one  can  not 
place  her  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  cul- 
tivation than  the  kindly  folk  to  whom  she 
feels  so  superior.  SymboUc  dancing,  a 
community  theater,  the  replanning  of 
Gopher  Prairie  with  a  village  green  and 
picturesque  houses  on  ]Main  Street  waken 
no  enthusiasm,  and  Carol,  discontented, 
and  feeling  her  great  superiority  to  every 
one  around  her,  begins,  tho  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  husband,  to  try  sentimental 
experiments  ^\-ith  the  more  presentable 
of  the  townsmen.  Guy  Pollock,  a  some- 
w^hat  disillusioned  lawyer,  is  the  first  of 
these;  a  man  of  forty-six  who  had  once 
known  better  things  but  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  what  he  calls  the  Village  Virus,  aud 
Carol  also  makes  an  impression  upon  Percy 
Bresnahan,  the  Successful  Man,  who 
comes  back  to  his  native  town  of  Gopher 
Prairie  to  be  admired  by  his  old  friends; 
but  her  chief  "catch"  is  a  handsome  youth 
(only  a  tailor's  apprentice,  to  be  sure),  who 
is  tormented  by  a  thirst  for  culture,  has 
read  widely  if  not  understandingly,  and  to 
whom  Carol  represents  an  ideal  of  both 
intellect  and  charm.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  a  woman  considering  her- 
self a  lover  of  the  higher  things  of  life 
should  venture  so  far  on  the  thin  ice  of  a 
vulgar  intrigue  with  a  shopman,  but  she 
is  mercifully  preserved  from  the  fatal  step, 
and  after  two  years  spent  in  Washington, 
doing  war-work,  where  to  her  surprize 
she  finds  herself  no  more  contented  than 
at  Gopher  Prairie,  she  returns  to  her 
husband  and  home. 

There  are  some  good  descriptions  in  the 
book.  Dr.  Kennieott  operating  on  a 
kitchen-table  in  a  loneh'  farmhouse;  the 
ugliness  of  Gopher  Prairie;  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants — all  this  is 
well  done,  and  in  this  fidelity  to  nature 
lies  the  merit  of  Mr.  Lewds's  work.  Its 
faidts  may  be  found  in  its  monoton\'  of 
atmosphere,  the  insistence  of  the  author 
upon  the  dulness  of  Gopher  Prairie  and  the 
crudity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  a  certain  joy 
in  that  sordidness  which  some  miscall  "real- 
ism." Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  has  aptly 
described  this  kind  of  fiction  as  "The  Sears- 
Roebuck  school,"  while  that  shrewd  critic, 
Mr.  George  Ade,  has  remarked  of  similar 
works:    "True  story,  but  what's  the  use?" 
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Another  Use 
for  3-in-One 

You  will  always  be  finding  "another  use  for 
3-in-One"  if  you  save  the  Dictionary  that  is 
inside  the  carton,  wrapped  around  the  bottle. 
It  is  indexed,  illustrated  and  explains  hundreds 
of  ways  that  3-in-One  will  serve  you  for  lubri- 
cating, cleaning,  polishing,  preventing  rust. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 

Men  often  buy  3-in-One  for  firearms  and  learn  from  the 
Dictionary  that  it  is  the  proper  lubricant  for  tools,  office 
chairs,  typewriters,  magnetos,  Ford  Commutators,  and  a 
hundred  other  light  mechanisms. 

Women  buy  3-in-One  for  sew^ing  machines  and  discover 
that  it  is  exactly  right  for  all  the  other  household  ma- 
chinery— vacuum  cleaners,  player  pianos,  talking  ma- 
chines, locks,  clocks — also  that  it  cleans  and  polishes 
furniture  and  prevents  rust  on  all  metals. 

Boys  and  girls  find  lots  of  uses  for  3-in-One  that  they 
never  even  dreamed  of. 

Save  the  Dictionary  that  comes  with 
your  next  bottle  of  3-in-One  or  write 
for  another  today. 

At  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz. 
and  8-oz.  bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy 
Oil  Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,  165-0  Broadway,  New  York 


n'DC'17     Generous  Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses 
I  JTxILJUj    sent  free.    Write  for  both  on  a  postal  card. 
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How 
much 
did  these 
rust  holes 
cost  you? 

Monel  metal  screening 
does  not  rust 

MONEL  metal  screens  put  up  nine 
years  ago  have  stood  the  weather- 
ing of  nine  successive  winters  and 
summers  and  are  still  intact — as  good 
as  new.  These  screens  have  survived 
the  attack  of  rain,  hail,  sleet  and  snow 
— have  been  heavily  coated  with  ice 
and  soaked  with  sea  fog — still  they 
do  not  rust. 

Monel  metal  screens  cost  more  than 
any  other  screening  on  the  square  foot 
basis.  But  consider  this.  You  won't 
have  to  settle  carpenter  bills — the 
biggest  item  in  screen  construction 
and  renewals — but  once  in  a  long  time; 
while  with  other  screening,  the  screen 
builder  is  almost  on  your  payroll. 
Monel  then  is  obviously  the  economical 
buy. 

Monel— the  strong, 
rustless,  screening  metal 

Metals  commonly  used  for  screening 
ultimately  succumb  to  corrosion.  None 
of  them  will  survive  the  continuous 
attack  of  salt  in  sea-fogs  or  acids 
found  in  smoky  air  wherever  coal  is 
burned. 

Monel  of  all  screening  metals  is  the  one 
naturally  endowed  to  resist  corrosion. 
So  industrial  users  and  specifiers  of 
metals  have  discarded  protected  iron, 
copper  and  even  bronze,  and  have  sub- 
stituted MONEL  for  screen  and  simi- 
lar exposed  services. 

The 
International  Nickel  Company 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

The  International   Nickel   Company 
of  Canada,    Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The  name  Monel  identifies  the  natural  nickel 
alloy — 67%  nickel,  289c  copper  and  5%  other 
metals  —  produced  by  The  International 
Nickel  Company.  Monel  metal  products  in- 
clude Monel  blocks,  Monel  rods.  Monel 
castings,  Monel  wire,  Monel  strip  stock, 
Monel  sheet,  etc. 


SCIENCE  -  AND  -  INVENTION  '  CONTINUED 


FOOD   AND   WAGES 

DOES  science  lay  down  a  basis  for  the 
minimum  wage?  The  proposal  in 
Great  Britain  to  make  it  dependent  on  the 
cost  of  living  has  met  with  some  resent- 
ment from  the  workers,  who  seem  to  regard 
it  as  an  attempt  to  class  them  with  the 
beasts  that  perish.  A  contributor  to 
Nature  (London),  signing  him  self  "  E.  P.  C," 
declares  this  reaction  not  only  unsound  but 
quite  unwarranted.  He  maintains  stoutly 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  scientific 
assessment  of  wages  does  not  reduce  the 
worker's  status  in  any  way.  Labor,  he 
says,  in  common  with  other  elements  of 
the  community,  must  learn  that  truth  must 
be  faced  squarely,  and  that  science  and  not 
sentimentalism  must  be  the  foundation  that 
will  keep  the  social  structure  from  collapse. 
The  cost  of  the  food  necessary  to  maintain 
the  vital  processes  within,  and  enable  the 
worker  to  keep  up  his  strength  without, 
must  necessarily,  he  says,  be  proportioned 
to  the  least  amount  on  which  he  can  Uve. 
We  read: 


"We  all  have  a  right  to  live,  and  life  is 
maintained  by  an  adequate  ingestion  of 
food.  The  only  practicable  basis  for  the 
fixation  of  the  level  of  the  minimum  wage 
would  seem  to  be  the  cost  of  living.  It 
has  been  contested  by  many  people  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of 
science  that  as  all  humanity  is  neither  of 
the  same  sex  nor  of  equal  age  and  size, 
and  as  the  work  performed  by  various  classes 
of  the  community  varies  within  vdde  limits, 
as  regards  both  severitj^  and  duration,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  standards  which 
will  be  uniformly  applicable.  So  far  as 
the  minimum  wage  is  concerned,  there  is 
absolutely  no  difficulty. 

"In  order  to  assess  the  amount  of  work 
done,  both  internal  and  external,  and  the 
amount  of  food  which  must  be  consumed 
in  order  to  cover  this,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  some  common  unit  to  which 
everj'thing  is  reduced.  The  unit  most  gen- 
erally utilized  is  the  large  calory,  as  all 
forms  of  energy  may  finally  be  reduced  to 
terms  of  heat.  The  large  calory  is  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  kilogram 
of  water  from  15°  to  16°  C. 

"The  cost  of  the  internal  work  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  amount  of  active  tissue  present 
in  the  organism.  Formerly  it  was  assumed 
that  the  weight  of  the  individual  gave  a 
good  approximation.  Recent  research  has 
shown  that  such  a  value  is  an  approxima- 
tion only;  that  much  more  uniform  values 
can  be  obtained  if  the  weight-factor  is  cor- 
related with  the  age  and  the  height  of  the 
i  individual.  The  basal  metabolism  [energj' 
required  in  repose]  can  now  be  stated  in 
terms  of  calories  per  square  meter  surface 
of  the  body.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty  on  an  ordinary  diet  it  is  39.7 
calories  per  square  meter  surface  per  hour. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  'average' 
man  has  a  surface  of  about  1.77  square 
meters,  and,  therefore,  a  daily  basal  metab- 
olism of  approximately  1,700  calories — i.e., 
as  cost  of  internal  work. 

"In  order  to  determine  the  total  daily 
output  of  energj"  by  any  individual,  to  the 
cost  of  the  internal  work  must  be  added 
the  increment  due   to   the  external  work 


done.  In  spite  of  the  widely  exprest  belief 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  correlate  the 
daily  work  done  by  different  types  of 
workers,  let  us  say  that  of  a  postman,  a 
dock-laborer,  a  bricklayer,  and  a  trawler 
deck-hand,  nothing  is  more  easy,  provided 
the  appropriate  tests  are  carried  out.  It  is 
true  that  the  amount  of  energy  spent  in 
the  form  of  external  work  varies  very 
markedly  with  the  tj-pe  of  work  performed 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried 
out.  It  may  range  from  the  low  cost  of 
sedentarj'  work  in  a  warto  office  or  work- 
shop to  the  other  extreme  of  hard  manual 
labor  under  unfavorable  conditions  in  the 
open  air.  One  of  the  attempts  at  the 
classification  of  external  work  is  given  in 
the  report  on  food  requirements  by  the 
Food  (War)  Committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  figures  given  are  net  daily 
(eight-hour)  figures  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  basal  metabolism. 

Sedentary ....  Less  than  400  calories 
Light  work.  .  .       400  to       700 

Moderate 700    "    1,000 

Heavy 1,100    "    2,000       " 

In  certain  types  of  work  the  2,000-calory 
Umit  may  be  exceeded." 


In  regard  to  sex,  experimental  work  has 
definitely  shown  that  the  basal  metabolism 
of  women  is  about  7  per  cent,  below  that 
of  men,  and  that,  except  in  light  work,  the 
amount  of  external  work  performed  is  below 
that  of  men.  It  is  generally  held  that  the 
total  energy  output  of  women  for  the 
twentj^-four  hours  is  17  per  cent,  below 
that  of  men.     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  this  class 
of  investigation,  altho  a  certain  amount  of 
work  has  been  done,  Britain  has  not  played 
a  prominent  part.  Compared  ^vith  the 
work  carried  out  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  United  States,  the  experimental 
work  here  has  beou  almost  negligible.  The 
special  apparatus  and  the  facilities  for  such 
research  have  been  lacking.  The  Inter- 
•AUied  Scientific  Food  Commission,  which 
sat  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  did 
recommend  that  a  special  institute  for  such 
research  should  be  founded  in  each  countrj-, 
but,   so  far,  nothing  has  been  done  here. 

"In  ■view  of  the  fact  that,  of  the  weekly 
wage  of  the  workers  earning  S12  a  week  or 
less — at  any  rate,  of  those  with  families — 50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  income  is  legitimately 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  food,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  total  cost  of  living  should 
be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  level  of  the  minimum  wage. 
Such  a  mode  of  assessment  would  also  form 
an  equitable  basis  for  the  determination  of 
the  wage  of  the  skilled  worker,  in  so  far 
that  the  increment  to  be  added  in  payment 
of  (1)  skill,  (2)  compensation  for  work  car- 
ried out  under  unpleasant  or  unhygienic 
conditions,  or  (3)  extra-heav\'  w^ork,  would 
be  simply  an  addition  to  the  minimum 
wage." 

The  author  holds  it  unquestionably  true 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  statutory  minimum 
wage.  The  unskilled  worker,  he  says, 
suffers  most.  Xo  matter  what  the  trade 
or  occupation,  it  can  be  confidently  asserted 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  that 
the   unskilled   laborer   is   expending   most 
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Where  Hinges  Promote  Harmony 


THE  beauty  of  a  room  depends 
upon  the  selection  of  all  its  ap- 
pointments to  produce  harmony.  The 
value  of  McKinney  Anti-Friction 
Butts  lies  in  their  ability  to  swing 
great  doors  quickly  and  quietly—* 
without  sagging  or  squeaking.  They 
contribute  harmony  by  serving  un- 
obtrusively—  without  notice. 

McKinney  Anti-Friction  Butts 
are  designed  particularly  for  heavy 
work.  Ev^ery  day  on  millions  of  doors 
they  prove  their  worth  by  work  ef- 
fectively done  in  silence.  Other 
McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts  have 
been  designed  with  equal  thought 
for  the  task  to  be  performed.  From 
the  smallest  to  the  largest,  they  com- 
bine true  craftsmanship  with  prac- 
tical every  day  usefulness. 


The  first  McKinney  Hinge  was 
introduced  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  The  millions  that  have  followed 
since  all  represent  the  effort  of  the 
McKinney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany to  make  a  good  and  substantial 
product.  Today  McKinney  Hinges 
set  a  standard  by  which  all  hinges 
may  be  fairly  judged. 

The  selection  of  hinges  for  the 
home  is  clearly  presented  in  a  book- 
let for  your  convenience.  You  will 
also  be  interested  in  another  booklet 
on  McKinney  complete  door  sets 
for  garages  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
designs.  These  McKinney  complete 
garage  sets  make  better  looking, 
stronger  and  more  protective  doors 
possible.  These  two  illustrated  books 
will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


Also  manufacturers  oj  garage 
and  farm  building  door-hard- 
ware, furniture  hardware  and 
McKinney  One- Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One-Man 
Trucks  eliminate  the  need  of 
extra  helpers  and  cut  trucking 
costs  in  half. 


M^MNNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


McKinney  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh.    Western  Office,  State-Lake  Building,  Chicago.     Export  Representation. 
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GROVE  CITYSCENE  OF 
DISASTROUS  BLAZE 


LACK  OF  WATER  IS 
HANDICAP  TO  FIGHT 


Wonwojoin  in  Bucket  Bcig»<Je  in  Attempt  to  Che«k       -^^k 
Rush  of  Flames  from  Flout  Miltand  EJecalor;  f^^ 


Photograph  showing  wreckage 
0/  the  Grove  City  Milling  Com- 
pany flour  mill,  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1921  —  the  fourth  bad 
fire  in  Grove  City  in  recentyears. 
Grove  City  had  no  waterworks. 
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YOUR   town   may  be   like   Grove  City,  Ohio  — 
the  shadow  of  disaster  hanging  over  yoitr  family 
and  your  business. 

Even  if  you  have  a  waterworks,  don't  forget  the 
pipes.  It  they  are  not  large  enough,  or  not  in  good 
condition,  the  perils  offire  and  disease  are  ever-present. 

Read  what  Mr.  C.  E.  Eesley,  President  of 
the  Grove  City  Milling  Company,  has  to  say: 

"Less  than  half  our  loss  was  covered  by  insurance.  .  .  Need- 
less to  say  I  do  not  propose  to  rebuild  until  we  have  a 
waterworks  with  adequate  fire  protection.  This  means  a 
large  loss  in  business.  ,  .  The  benefits  secured  from  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  insurance  rate  would  go  far  to  paying  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  waterworks  system." 

And  he  concludes:  "//  people  would  realize  the 
situation  and  act  on  it,  there  would  be  millions  of 
dollars  saved  every  year.'' 


You  are  a  voter  and  taxpayer. 
Your  safety  is  at  stake.  Possibly 
you  don't  realize  at  how  low  a 
cost  per  capita  you  can  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  water. 
Find  out.  Investigate  the  water 
situation  in  your  town  today — to- 
morrow may  be  too  late  ! 


The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid 
260  years  ago — and  is  still  in  use. 
Because  cast  iron  rustsonly  on  the 
surface  and  resists  corrosion,  it  is 
the  standard  material  for  gas 
and  water  mains  and  for  many 
industrial  purposes. 


The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


Ci\!>T  IRON  PIPI 


"Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
— an  illustrated,  cloth-bound 
took-^i's  full  of  interest.  Sent 
patpaidfor  25c 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


energy  and  receiving  least  pay. 
timies: 


He  con- 


"The  assumption  has  been  made  that 
the  purchase  of  food  and  the  production 
of  external  muscular  work  are  terms  which 
are  strictly  interchangeable,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  minimum-wage-earning  class 
this  is  true.  Objection  to  the  proposal  to 
use  food  consumption  as  the  basis  of  wage- 
fixation  might  legitimately  be  raised  on  the 
ground  that,  with  the  great  majority  of 
wage-earners  the  purchase  of  food  is  not 
confined  to  the  purchase  for  their  own 
needs,  but  also  for  those  of  a  family  or 
other  dependents.  There  is  the  further 
difficulty  as  to  whether  the  minimum  wage 
for  men  and  women  should  be  identical. 
There  is  absolutely  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  the  average  woman  worker  does 
not  expend  the  same  amount  of  energy  as 
the  average  man,  but  this  may  be  offset  by 
another  factor  of  wide  application,  that  the 
majority  of  workingwomen  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  housework  in  their  own  homes, 
where  the  expenditure  in  energy  may  easily 
compete  in  severity  with  the  work  done 
outside. 

"Science  may  seem  at  times  to  be  cold 
and  unsympathetic,  even  harsh,  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  only  when  the  facts  are  ob- 
served in  a  clear  and  unimpassioned  manner 
that  the  truth  can  be  found.  Far  from 
viewing  man  as  a  mere  machine  for  the 
conversion  of  the  latent  energy  of  food  into 
the  potential  energy  of  work,  science  is 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  this  is  only  one 
aspect  of  vital  activity,  that  there  is  a  psy- 
chic side  of  life — everything  that  makes  up 
the  environment — which  plays  an  equally 
important  part  in  the  life-history. 

"The  purely  energy  side  of  the  subject 
can  not  be  the  sole  criterioji  for  the  deter- 
mining of  wages.  Food  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice to  keep  men  going;  it  must  be  con- 
sumed under  conditions  which  are  satis- 
factory— conditions,  it  is  true,  which  vary, 
at  present,  with  the  social  status  of  the 
individual.  There  must  be  a  sufficiency  of 
money  for  a  reasonable  expenditure  on 
various  small  luxuries,  for  entertainment, 
and  for  the  various  amenities  of  life,  the 
absence  of  which  makes  life  for  the  majority 
of  people  scarcely  worth  living.  There  is 
no  question,  then,  as  many  labor-leaders 
seem  to  imagine,  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  reduce  the  manual  worker  to  the 
level  of  serfdom." 


"GOLD  FROM  GOLDFISH"— The  cre- 
dulity of  some  people  who  put  their  faith 
and  their  ready  cash  into  crude  swindles 
is  thus  commented  on  by  an  editorial 
■wTiter  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York).     We  read: 

"It  is  surprizing  how  assertions  in 
chemistry  affect  the  lay  mind.  Analysis 
is  supposed  to  be  a  rule-of-thumb  pro- 
cedure; it  would  almost  seem  as  tho  the 
chemist  had  only  to  pour  some  of  any 
substance  into  his  mystic  apparatus,  and 
straightway  not  only  every  element  but 
every  chemical  body  would  proceed  under 
orders  to  some  compartment  marked  out 
for  it  and  tiien  ring  a  bell.  Of  course  if  all 
the  elements  present  go  each  to  its  re- 
spective cell  and  the  compounds  do  like- 
wise, it  would  seem  that  the  compounds 
might  be  disturbed  in  the  process,  but,  as 


tlic   lay    niiud    would   declare,    'you    can't 
expect  me  to  know  about  that."  or.  what 
would  be  more  likely,  *I  haven't  the  time 
to  look  up  that   sort   of  thing.'     Another 
curious  disposition  of  the  lay  mind  is  to 
hurry  in  and  buy  stock  before  any  one  with 
understanding  comes  along  and  condemns 
it.     There    was    the    electric    refining    of 
sugar  that  we  remember  about  thirty-five 
years  ago  or  more.     The  happy  inventor 
nuidc  just  such  a  demonstration:  ho  \m[ 
raw  sugar  into  one  end  of  the  apparatus 
on  the  top  floor,  started  his  motors  going, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  beautiful  white  re- 
fined  sugar  swished   down    into   a  bin  on 
the   ground    floor.      It    had    the   American 
Sugar  Refining  C\>m|mny,  which  had  lately 
b(>en  organized,  beaten   to  a  frazzle.     The 
trouble  was   that   after   the  inventor  was 
called  away  to  parts  unknown,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  raw  sugar  was  dcpo.sited 
into  an  unseen  bin.  while  the  refined  sugar 
was   dumped  out  of  another.     Every  one 
HMnemlMTs   the    Reverend   Jerguson's   for- 
tune made  by  his  process  to  extract  gold 
from    sea-water    and    the    abundant    pro- 
ceeds   he     took     away    with     him.     Still 
another  who  got  away  with  the  money  was 
the   inventor  of  gold   from   goldfish.     He 
flourished  in  New  York,  put  his  goldfish 
into  an  apparatus — and  showed  beads  of 
gold  as  the  product.     Sober,  solid  business 
men  who  knew  how  to  make  fortunes  and 
to    keep. them — until    the    chemical    trou- 
badour came  along — closed  their  eyes  and 
got  into  the  ground  waters  with  the  gold- 
fish!    Only   the  other   day   in   Berlin   the 
cheerful  !Mr.  Unruhe  came  pretty  near  to 
getting    a     million     pounds     sterling    for 
developing  powerful  electric  currents  from 
the     hidden     wires     connected     up     with 
a     central      station.       The      method      is 
monotonous."  ' 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF 
HUMAN  POWER 

MEN,  rather  than  things,  are  growing 
more  and  more  to  be  the  objects  of 
attention  and  research.  We  have  been 
reasonably  successful  m  molding  matter, 
combining  its  parts  and  regulating  their 
movements;  it  is  in  shaping,  combining, 
and  controlling  human  beings  that  we 
have  made  our  failures.  The  man  who  is  to 
change  all  this  is  the  industrial  engineer, 
according  to  L.  W.  Wallace,  president  of 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers.  In 
an  address  on  "The  Conservation  of 
Labor"'  delivered  before  the  American 
Engineering  Council,  at  Washington,  and 
printed  in  The  American  Machinist  (New 
York).  Mr.  Wallace  lays  down  the  rule 
that  the  greatest  possible  service  that  any 
individual,  group,  or  agency  can  render 
is  that  which  adds  to  the  potential  value 
of  a  human  being.  At  this  period  of  the 
world's  history,  he  says,  its  economic  value 
is  lowered  by  the  loss  of  millions  of  human 
beings.  Not  only  is  it  of  importance  to 
increase  the  potential  value  of  all,  but  it 
is  of  equal  necessity  that  the  energy,  the 
vigor,  and  morale  of  aU  be  conserved.  He 
continues: 

"One  of  the  hc^t  pieces  of  work  that  has 
been  accompUslK  tl  in  recent  years  in  con- 
serving the  physical  vigor  of  laljor  has 
been  that  done  by  the  safety  advis  rs. 
The  safety  movement  has  saved  untold 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  hu- 


The  house  illustrated  is  the  Standi.sh,  one 
of  the  most,  popular  Lewis  designs.  The 
reduced  facsimile  of  page  from  ■l^ewis 
Homes  of  Character"  shows  how  floor 
plans  and  all  other  details  of  each  house 
are  given. 

Build  your  home 
now  at  a  big  saving 

Don't  delay!    Investigate  now  the  Lewis  method,  which  saves 

hundreds  of  dollars  on  materials — 30%  to  50%  on  labor — 

and  assures  exactly  the  kind  of  a  house  you  want 


BriLDING  costs  have  liad  a  substantial 
drop.  Thousands  of  rent  payers  will  take 
advantage  of  present  prices  to  own  a 
home.  Will  you  be  one  of  them?  The 
Lewis  method  points  the  way — economically, 
easily  and  satisfactorily. 

There  is  no  guesswork  or  experimentins 
when  you  build  a  Lewis-Built  Home.  You 
know  in  advance  exactly  what  it  will  look 
like.  Instc^ad  of  a  mass  of  blue  prints,  you 
see  an  actual  photograph  of  the  finished 
house.     And  you  save  the  architect's  fee. 

The  plans  for  Lewis-Built  Homes  are 
based  on  a  study  of  thou.sands  of  the  most 
impular  and  most  Uvable  houses  throughout 
the  country.  Houses  of  various  types  and 
costs  have  been  carefully  studied;  every 
good  feature  has  been  combined  in  designs 
and  plans  for  96  homes  perfect  in  every 
detail,  pictured  and  described  in  our  160- 
page  book,  "Lewis  Homes  of  Character." 

For  these  homes  we  furnish  lumber  logged 
in  our  own  forests,  cut  in  our  own  saw  mills 
and  finished  in  our  finishing  mills.  We  also 
supply  the  hardware,  windows,  nails,  paint, 
stain,  varnish,  etc.,  which  we  buy  wholesale. 
Buying  from  us  direct  you  save  the  usual 
heavy  middleman's  charges. 

The  power-tiriven  machines  in  our  mills 
do  the  work  of  hundreds  of  carpenters. 
Large  scale  operation  enables  us  to  sell  you 
the  materials  for  hundreds  of  dollars  less 
than  you  can  buy  locally.  And  you  also 
make  a  big  saving  on  labor  cost. 

In  one  shipment  you  receive  all  the  nec- 
essary lumber,  shingles,  nails,  hardware, 
sash  weights  and  picture  moulding.  The 
contractor  or  carpenter  simply  has  to  put 
the  house  together.  There  is  no  fus.sing  or 
guesswork.     Weeks  of  costly  time  are  saved. 


Lewis  construction  is  of  the  highast  quality. 
Tvcwis  Homes  are  not  portable  or  in  any  way 
flimsy.  They  are  built  just  as  .solidly  and 
substantially  as  by  the  old-fashioned  methods. 
The  only  difference  is  in  eliminating  waste 
and  saving  money. 

Mail  coupon  for 
*' Lewis  Homes  of  Character** 

Secure  a  liome  exactly  suited  to  your  re- 
quirements. Our  Personal  Service  Bureau 
will  help  you  choo.se  it.  We  will  give  you 
information  concerning  excavation,  founda- 
tion costs,  plastering — every  possible  item 
in  your  bill.  There  will  be  no  extras  roming 
up  at  the  la.st  minute.  You  are  guaranteed 
the  best  materials,  with  a  saving  of  money, 
time  and  trouble. 

In  this  160-page  book  is 
your  ideal  home 

Contains  photographs,  floor  plans  and  de- 
scriptions of  06  homes — colonial  or  modified 
cx)lonial  designs,  bungalows  and  semi-bunga- 
lows, Swi.ss  chalets.  Old  English  half-tim- 
bered designs,  two-family  homes,  summer 
cottages,  etc. 

Articles  on  landscape  gardening.      Articles, 
on   interior  decorating   with   drawings   which 
offer   valuable   hints   as   to   placing   of  furni- 
tur(\  hangings,  etc. 

Answers  every  point  you  want  to  know 
about  the  Lewis  Method  of  Home  Building. 
160  pages,  7  4  X  11  inches,  fine  paper,  beau- 
tifid  cover  in  colors.  Mailed  for  2.'>  cents 
(coin  or  stamps).  Fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

LEWIS    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
1428  Lafayette  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


The  Ferndale — an  uiiu>ually  allrm-- 
tiM-  l)iirigali)\v  of  the  Craft  •^rnaii  type, 
that  eombincs  an  artistic  exterior 
with  Ught,  airy  rooms. 


(If  you  live  .inywhere  outside  of  the  United 
States,  send  $1.50.) 

LEWIS     MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

1428  LAFAYETTE  AVE.,  BAY  CITY.  MICH. 

Enclosed  find  2,j  cents  for  "Lewis  Homes 
of  Character. " 


Name 


City State. 


80 
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JENKINS 

MARK 


Merit  tempts 
imitation 

Jenkins  Valves  are 
made  only  b\)  Jenkim 
Bros,  and  have  the 
rame  and  Jenkins 
Diamond  Mark  cas/ 
on  the  bodv — a  valve 
without  this  identifica- 
tion is  not  a  Jenkins. 
Genuine  Jenkins 
Valves  are  obtainable 
through  suppli)  houses 
everywhere. 


Jenkins  Valves  for  gas 
service  are  fitted  with 
Renewable  Jenkins 
Composition  Discs 
speciallM  compounded 
for  such  service. 


Next  time  you  see  a  Childs  pan- 
cake griddle  notice  the  Jenkins 
Valves  on  the  gas  supply  pipes. 

Appeasing  the  appetites  of 
thousands  every  day  not  only 
calls  for  an  efficient  system  of 
service,  but  ever  dependable 
equipment  as  well. 

For  years  the  Childs  Company 
has  been  using  Jenkins  Valves 
on  the  gas  pipes  running  to  the 
griddles,  on  steam  tables,  coffee 
urns,  and  other  kitchen  equip- 
ment in  all  of  its  restaurants. 
And  they  are  used  because  it  is 
in  keeping  with  a  policy  to  in- 
stall only  the  best. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  built  to  a 
high  standard  and  have  been  for 
more  than  fifty -seven  years. 
This  standard  means  correct  de- 
sign, more  and  the  best  metal, 
most  careful  workmanship,  and 
a  rigid  test  for  each  valve  to 
prove  its  dependability  before  it 
leaves  our  factory.  They  are 
valves  that  are  made  to  give 
satisfaction  be  the  conditions  of 
service  unusual  or  usual. 


Griddle  Cakes 

You  will  find  Jenkins  Valves  in 
the  better  plumbing,  heating,  and 
power  plant  installations,  and  on 
machines  and  equipment  where 
it  is  the  desire  of  a  manufacturer 
to  bring  his  product  to  the  high- 
est point  of  efficiency  in  every 
way.  They  are  made  of  brass, 
iron,  and  steel  in  types  and  sizes 
to  meet  all  requirements,  and 
are  used  for  steam,  water,  air, 
gas,  gasoline,  oil,  chemical,  and 
other  service. 

All  users  of  valves  are  invited  to  write 
for  data  on  the  valves  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Manufacturers  who  in- 
corporate valves  in  their  products  may 
freely  call  upon  us  for  active  coopera- 
tion. Home  owners  will  find  helpful 
information  in  our  special  booklets  on 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Valves  for  the 
home. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York 

524  Atlanti*  Avenue  -.-..-..    Boston 

133  No.  Seventh  Street Philadelphia 

646  Washington  Boulevard   .     .     .     -     .       Chicago 

St.  Louis  Pittsburgh  Washington 

San  Francisco  Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Ltd. 

103  St.  Remi  Street  ....  Montreal,  Canada 
6  Great  Queen  St.,  Kingsway,  W.C.  2,  London,  Ejig. 

FACTORIES: 
Bridgeport,  Conn.      Elizabeth,  N.  J.     Montreal,  Can. 
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man  lives.  It  is  one  outstanding  example 
of  what  a  systematic  organization  can 
accomplish. 

"However  welfare  work  may  have  been 
exploited,  however  badly  handled,  how- 
ever disliked,  there  is  imquestionably  still 
a  need  and  a  place  for  it  in  American 
industrial  and  commercial  life.  As  a  sop 
it  is  a  failure;  as  a  substitute  for  wages 
justly  due,  it  is  pernicious;  as  paternalism, 
it  is  dangerous.  If  administered  as  sup- 
plementary to  fair  and  full  wages — if 
conceived  as  giving  that  justly  due — if 
guided  by  the  sincert  st  motiv(-s.  and  if 
participated  in  through  the  spirit  of 
human  kindness  and  cordiality,  it  will  be  a 
benediction  and  will  result  in  maintaining 
a  high  morale,  a  better  moral  and  jjhysical 
condition  of  the  worker  and  his  family. 

'"The  industrial  medical  advis  r  is  an 
absolute  essential  in  this  day  of  intensive 
and  mass  production.  Bad  h(>alth  plays  a 
large  part  in  inefficiency;  in  irri>gularity 
in  attendance,  which  residts  in  a  lowered 
standard  of  living;  in  the  shifting  from 
job  to  job,  which  reduces  stability  of 
character. 

"In  a  published  statement,  the  Norton 
Company,  of  Worcester^  Mass.,  says  that 
a  7o  per  cent,  reductjon  in  loss  of  time  on 
account  of  illness  hag  been  obtained,  since 
the  establishment  of  their  medical  depart- 
ment. 

"If  bj-  conservation  of  labor  we  imply 
the  making  of  labor  more  contented,  more 
intelligent,  and  therefore  more  effective, 
then  some  forms  of  industrial  engineering 
will  be  most  effective.  The  intelligence 
of  all  labor  must  be  raised. 

"We  have  in  mind  not  only  the  educa- 
tion of  the  worker  at  the  bench  or  lathe, 
but  the  subforemen,  the  foremen,  the 
superintendents,  the  engineers,  the  man- 
agers, and,  yes,  the  chief  executives. 
Aluch  that  is  evil,  that  is  inefficient,  that 
is  troublesome  in  the  industrial  realm  is  due 
to  lack  of  information,  which  leads  to  a 
misinterpretation  of  causes  and  effects. 
The  employer  oftentimes  does  not  know 
any  more,  if  as  much,  about  the  real 
economic  situation  as  does  the  employee. 
As  a  result  of  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  both  parties,  grievous  mistakes 
are  made;  rank  injustice  results;  es- 
tranged relationships  become  a  fact. 

"Decided  progress  has  been  made  in 
training  workmen.  This  was  especially 
evident  during  the  war.  However,  in  all 
such  eft'orts  not  enough  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  factors  that  are  con- 
ducive to  making  the  workman  a  broad- 
minded  and  an  intelligent  employee.  The 
intellectual  development  has  been  too 
often  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  physical. 
And  it  is  in  the  foreman  group  where  is 
found  a  very  s^d  condition.  It  is  one  of 
the  weakest  chains  in  the  entire  industrial 
system.  There  is  no  greater  opportunity 
for  accomplishment  in  industrial  educa- 
tion than  among  the  foremen. 

"The  strike  is  a  very  large  source  of 
waste  of  human  labor.  Millions,  1  do  not 
know  how  many  millions,  of  hours  of  labor 
are  lost  each  j'ear  through  strikes.  All 
of  this  loss  could  be  conserved  if  the  strike 
could  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  will  ever  come  to  pass. 

"In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  efficacy  of  industrial  democracy, 
of  shop  committees,  of  Senate  and  House 
plan,  of  collective  bargaining,  as  the 
panaceas  for  all  labor  problems.   During  the 


same  period  we  liave  had  striking  examples 
of  the  inadequacy  of  all  these  plans.  In- 
dustrial democracy  is  a  misnomer  unless 
fairly  and  honestly  applied.  Collective 
bargaining  is  a  great  dangei-  if  wrongly 
applied  and  is  used  as  an  instrument  of 
autocratic  power. 

"No,  labor  v>robl«>ms  have  always  existed 
and  are  likely  to  continue.  Tlure  is  no 
panacea,  as  industrial  democracy,  profit- 
sharing,  committee  system,  open  shop, 
closed  shop,  or  collective  bargaining. 
None  of  these  agencies  will  accomplisli 
or  avail  much  uyless  there  be  behind 
them  and  disseminated  through  every 
fiber  and  thread  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
honesty,  and  justice.  If  these  prin- 
ciples be  present,  there  will  be  Ho  labor 
troubles.  And  again,  if  they  be  present, 
it  does  not  matter  nuicli  what  plan  is  used. 
This  accounts  for  many-  striking  examples 
of  the  successful  management  of  labor 
through  each  of  the  plans  named." 

Many  abuses  have  gi'own  up,  Mr.  Wallace 
asserts,  through  ignorance  of  cause  and 
effect.  Poor  management,  watered  stock, 
incompetent  supervision,  excessive  equip- 
ment, large  inventories,  poor  equipment, 
bad  management,  inadequate  sales  policies, 
and  other  causes  have  reduced  income  and 
swallowed  up  profits.  In  arriving  at  a 
solution,  incompetency  in  management 
again  shows  itself;  faulty  analyses  and 
incorrect  conclusions  follow.  Wages  are 
cut,  demands  increased,  working  condi- 
tions made  less  desirable;  all  of  which 
result  in  strained  relationships,  strikes, 
bloodshed,  destruction  of  property — no  one 
benefited.     He  goes  on: 

"Lack  of  information  as  to  cause  and 
effect  en  the  part  of  labor  leads  to  many 
misinterpretations  and  faulty  conclusions, 
such  as  to  believe  that  to  limit  produc- 
tion is  to  benefit  the  worker,  to  unduly 
decrease  the  length  of  the  work-day  is  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  and  the  well- 
being  of  society  a;id  of  labor,  and  to  place 
all  workers  in  a  given  trade  on  a  par, 
regardless  of  capacity  or  abilitj',  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  cause  of  labor.  These  policies 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  production,  in- 
creased cost;  to  suspicion,  to  disregard  of 
rights  of  I  roperty,  to  rights  of  individuals, 
and  to  rights  of  society,  the  result  being 
strained  relations,  strikes,  bloodshed,  de- 
struction of  property — no  one  benefited. 

"It  is  the  function  and  province  of  the 
engineer  to  make  the  correct  analysis,  to 
predict  effect  through  known  causes.  It  is 
purely  the  mission  of  the  engineer  of  wide 
experience,  of  great  foresight,  and  of  un- 
selfish motive  to  see  to  it: 

"First — That  every  action  is  based  upon 
the  principles  of  honesty,  justice,  and  fair- 
ness to  the  employee,  the  employer,  and 
the  public. 

"Secondly — To  so  formulate  the  plan  of 
action  as  to  eliminate  all  unfair  pri\ilege 
of  employer  and  employee  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  each  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities 
to  the  community. 

"Thirdly — To  so  organize  the  plan  or 
industry  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  difii- 
cult  for  an  incomi)etent  to  hold  a  position 
of  authority  or  to  have  autocratic  control. 

"It  is  the  industrial  expert  who  must 
finally  work  out  these  problems.  He  is 
the  specialist  who  understands  causes  and 
effects.  He  is  the  one  to  make  an  un- 
biased and  detailed  diagnosis  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  treatment. 

"Think  of  the  many  hours  being  wasted, 
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T  TNLESS  your  attic  is  dif- 
ferent from  most  folks, 
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with  all  that  means  to  posterity,  to  society, 
to  industry,  because  we  have  not  analyzed 
the  requirements  of  the  job  and  because 
we  have  not  trained  the  man. 

"And  out  of  it  all,  we  hope,  there  will 
eventually  come  into  all  industry,  because 
of  the  effects  of  the  engineer,  a  fine  spirit 
of  comradeship,  of  loyalty,  and  of  genuine 
pleasure  in  association  of  boss  with  men, 
which  if  it  does  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
possible  means  of  conserving  labor  in  all 
its  aspects." 


OUR  IGNORANCE  OF  SCIENCE 

ASTOXISHINGLY  ignorant"  is  the 
phrase  used  to  describe  the  ordinary 
citizen,  in  his  relation  to  scientific  subjects, 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Met- 
allurgical Engineering  (New  York).  Books 
on  science,  courses  on  science  in  school  or 
college,  articles  on  science  in  the  papers — 
all  seem  unable  to  alter  this  state  of  things. 
The  ordinary  graduate  is  unashamed  when 
he  is  unable  to  pronounce  the  name  of  a 
chemical  compound,  but  he  would  blush  to 
put  the  wrong  accent  on  the  name  of  a 
Greek  goddess.  He  thinks  that  the  man 
who  has  read  Cicero's  orations  is  "edu- 
cated," even  if  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea 
how  a  trolley-car  runs.  All  this,  we  are 
told,  is  due  to  our  inheritance  of  medieval 
ideas  of  education.  One  of  the  most  illu- 
minating criticisms  of  the  failings  of  this 
system,  the  writer  thinks,  is  contained  in 
H.  G.  Wells's  recently  published  "Outline 
of  History."  Mr.  Wells  believes,  as  Hux- 
ley did  before  him,  in  the  need  for  leavening 
the  old-time  classical  studies  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  well-taught  physical 
science.     We  read: 

"It  is  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  Mr.  Wells  assails  the  old  pedantic  edu- 
cation that,  in  spite  of  its  virtues,  has  so 
hampered  our  colleges.  Mr.  Wells  explains 
the  old-time  classical  training  as  consisting 
mainlj'  of  'the  study,  without  any  arche- 
ology or  historical  perspective,  of  the  more 
rhetorical  and  "poetic"  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.'  The  graduates  from  such 
a  course,  continues  Mr.  Wells,  had  no  vision 
of  history  as  a  whole,  were  ignorant  of  the 
elementary  ideas  of  biological  science,  of 
modern  political,  social,  and  economic  sci- 
ence and  modern  thought  and  literature. 
Such  an  education  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  is 
typical  of  that  of  many  of  our  public  men, 
lawyers,  and  even  some  business  men.  ]Mr. 
Wells's  test  of  an  education  is  whether  it 
enables  one  to  interpret  correctly  the  life 
around  him;  of  Mr.  Gladstone  he  says  that 
he  never  attained  any  real  vision  of  the. 
world  in  which  he  lived. 

"For  instance,  '  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
taken  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  see  Charles 
Darwin,  he  talked  all  the  time  of  Bulgarian 
politics,  and  was  evidently  quite  unaw'are 
of  the  real  importance  of  the  man  he  was 
visiting.  Darwin,  Lord  Morley  records, 
exprest  himself  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor 
done  him  by  the  visit  of  "such  a  great  man," 
but  he  offered  no  comments  on  the  Bul- 
garian discourse.'  Ob\^ously  this  Eton  and 
Oxford  graduate,  intellectual  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  had  little  conception  of  the 
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world-moving  importance  of  Darwin's  work 
in  science.  Therefore,  reasons  Mr.  Wells, 
since  he  could  not  interpret  correctly  the 
life  around  him  he  was  not  educated. 

"Again,  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  a  visit  to 
Faraday,  'the  English  electrician,  whose 
work  lives  wherever  a  dynamo  spins,  who  is 
in  the  airplane,  the  deep-sea  cable,  the  Ughts 
that  light  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  wher- 
ever electricity  serves  our  kind.  .  .  .'  The 
man  of  science  tried  in  vain  to  explain  some 
simple  piece  of  apparatus  to  this  fine  flower 
of  the  parliamentary  world.  'But,'  said 
Mr.  Gladstone,  'after  all,  what  good  is  it?' 
'Why,  sir,'  said  Faraday,  doing  his  best  to 
bring  things  home  to  him,  'presently  you 
will  be  able  to  tax  it.'  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  see  the  great  power-houses  and  elec- 
tric lines  to-day,  all  of  which  have  come 
from  Faraday's  humble  experiments  of  a 
century  ago,  he  would  see  'what  good  it  is'; 
and  he  might  see  also  how  poorly  his  edu- 
cation in  what  Mr.  Wells  calls  rhetorical 
literature  fitted  him  to  understand  the 
progress  of  his  time. 

"But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  only 
prominent  man  who  has  failed  to  do  justice 
to  science  because  of  a  narrow  education. 
Our  own  Congress  hesitated  six  years  over 
voting  $30,000  to  test  Morse's  telegraph, 
even  after  he  had  demonstrated  its  merits. 
When  the  appropriation  was  being  discust, 
one  Congressman  proposed  an  amendment 
that  half  the  money  be  given  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  mesmerism.  When  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  original  motion  (the 
amendment  having  been  defeated)  it  car- 
ried by  only  89  to  83.  Morse  meanwhile 
had  nearly  starved  to  death,  after  vainly 
trying  to  get  European  nations  to  buy  his 
invention." 

Coming  down  to  the  present,  the  writer 
sees  similar  blindness  to  the  importance  of 
science  in  men  trained  according  to  the  old 
classical  standards.  Congress,  he  says,  still 
votes  huge  appropriations  for  more  or  less 
useless  projects,  while  cutting  to  the  mini- 
mum any  sums  devoted  to  engineering  or  to 
scientific  research.  When  large  amounts 
are  voted  for  these  purposes  untrained  men 
are  likely  to  be  put  in  charge.  Engineers 
and  technologists  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  given  little  authority  and  are 
paid  small  salaries.     He  says  in  conclusion: 

"One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  science  is  in  our  news- 
papers and  general  magazines.  Reporters 
with  almost  no  understanding  of  science  are 
assigned  to  write  accounts  of  scientific  im- 
portance, and  the  way  in  which  they  garble 
the  facts  and  falsehoods  they  pick  up  is  a 
disgrace.  The  apportionment  of  space  in 
the  newspapers  further  emphasizes  the  pre- 
vaiUng  ignorance  of  science  among  men 
who  have  received  the  traditional  arts  edu- 
cation. Half  a  page  is  devoted  to  a  murder 
or  a  scandal,  or  even  to  a  wedding  or  a 
society  rumor,  whereas  a  tiny  paragraph  in 
the  lower  corner  has  to  do  for  an  important 
scientific  discovery. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  ignorant 
people  in  general  are  when  a  scientific  mat- 
ter is  mentioned.  Speak  in  the  ordinary 
club  or  at  a  general  social  gathering  some 
such  terms  as  'organic  acid,'  or  'fuselage,' 
or  '  metallurgy,'  and  notice  the  blank  looks 
tbat  follow.  As  Herbert  Spencer  pointed 
out,   the  customary  education  that  most 


peopio  receive  makes  them  more  anxious  to 
pronounce  correctly  some  word  of  merely 
literary  sig^ifieance.  such  as  'Iphigenia'  or 
'Don  Quixote'  or  'L'Allegfro.'  than  to  un- 
derstand the  scientific  phenomena  amouK 
which  they  live.  Listen  to  the  renuxrks  of 
the  average  citizen  as  a  street-car  passes  a 
bridge  under  course  of  construction,  or 
when  the  composition  of  the  latest  anar- 
chist bomb  is  discust.  In  spite  of  all  the 
books  on  science  available,  and  all  the  sci- 
ence courses  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
average  citizen,  like  the  lawyer  and  the 
reporter  and  the  public  nuin,  is  astonish- 
ingly ignorant  of  science  and  engineering." 
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MAKING  PAPER  OVER 

THE  high  price  and  scarcity  of  paper, 
aad  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  softwood 
forests  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp,  have  directed  the  attention  of  the 
paper-makers  to  methods  for  turning  used 
paper  back  into  pulp  and  using  it  over 
again.  If  the  users  of  paper  will  see  that 
it  is  not  burned,  but  will  sell  it  to  the 
dealers  in  such  stock,  they  will  not  only 
profit  but  will  relieve  the  shortage  consid- 
erabh*.  One  of  the  latest  devices  for  re- 
making paper  is  described  by  a  contributor 
to  Paper  (Xew  York).  He  first  calls  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  altho 
waste-paper  has  always  been  one  of  th(» 
important  grades  of  raw  material  for  paper- 
making,  there  has  never  b^n  a  time  when 
its  possibilities  have  had  as  much  consid- 
eration as  during  the  past  two  years.  He 
continues: 

"Not  only  has  the  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  wood  pulp,  both  chemical  and 
mechanical,  stimulated  the  use  of  old 
papers,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  many  mills 
which  have  always  used  waste  paper  as  raw 
material,  have  come  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  vast  opportunities  for 
improvement  over  old  methods,  particu- 
larly in  the  treatment  of  such  grades  of 
papers  as  lend  them.selves  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  high-grade  pulp,  from  which  it 
is  necessarj"  to  remove  the  ink  and  color. 

"The  two  methods  most  popular  for 
years  past  were  the  rotary  boiler  and  the 
open  bleach.  The  rotary  boiler  is  an  equip- 
ment especially  suitable  for  rags,  bagging, 
rope,  and  similar  hard  stock,  and  the  open 
bleach  appears  to  be  a  development  of  the 
old  method  of  cooking  straw  in  an  open 
tub.  Both  methods  will  hberate  ink  from 
papers,  but  neither  method  is  preeminently 
suited  for  the  treatment  of  old  papers,  and 
it  is  surprizing  that  they  have  survived  as 
long  as  they  have." 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Winestock,  in- 
ventor of  the  process  about  to  be  described, 
are  given  in  substance  as  outlined  in  his 
patent,  as  setting  forth  the  situation  in  the 
most  lucid  form.     He  says,  in  part: 

"'The  desideratum  is  to  reduce  the 
printed  paper  to  an  ink-free  pulp  without 
shortening,  weakening,  or  discoloring  the 
fibers.  The  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
requires  that  the  fibers  be  disentangled  or 
defelted  with  the  minimum  amount  of  cut- 
ting or  breakage,  and  that  the  removal  or 
the  ink  be  accomplished  without  exposing 
the  paper  to  such  prolonged  boiling  or  soak- 
ing in  strong  alkali  or  other  material  as  will 
rot  or  weaken  or  discolor  the  fiber.     I  have 
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They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Dougla8  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.Douglas  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.Theyaremadeof  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  'work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  onake  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  I  T  I  ^  lil  Insist  upon  having  W.  L. 
mKXJ  \  \  XJ  V%  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 

W.  Ij.  Dousrlas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  sboe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling:  now 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 
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You  wouldn't  believe  that  a 
positively  mild  cigar  and  a  real 
satisfying  cigar  could  both  be  the 
same  one — if  you  didn't  know  it. 

This  is  the  surprising  com- 
bination which  makes  the  Girard 
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Established  50  years  Philadelphia 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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found  that  when  wet  paper  printed  in  ordi- 
nary black  ink  is  torn,  any  ink  which  is  on 
the  line  of  tear  is  much  loosened  by  the 
pulling  apart  of  the  paper  fibers,  and  it  be- 
came my  aim  to  find  a  cheap  and  practical 
mechanical  method  of  shredding  or  tearing 
the  paper  into  such  fine  bits  that  the  paper- 
fiber  foundation  to  which  each  particle  of 
ink  adhered  would  be  wholly  or  partly 
pulled  apart,  thus  putting  the  ink  in  con- 
dition for  easy  removal. 

"It  is,  of  course,  possible  to- accomplish 
the  defibering  in  the  well-known  beating 
engine,  but  I  have  found  that  these  or  equiv- 
alent devices  not  only  require  very  many 
times  as  long  as  does  my  apparatus,  but 
also  tend  to  grind  the  ink  into  the  fiber  of 
the  paper  so  that  the  loosening  action,  due 
to  tearing  and  defibering,  is  almost  wholly 
nullified  and  offset.  There  is  also  always 
a  tendency  in  these  machines  to  cut  and 
shorten  the  fiber. 

"In  my  apparatus  I  depend  upon  the 
principle  which  I  believe  to  be  new  in  this 
art,  of  holding  the  paper  Avhile  it  is  torn  or 
shredded,  through  dependence  upon  its 
inertia,  aided  by  the  inertia  of  a  fluid  me- 
dium such  as  a  liquid  ■wdth  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded and  ir  which  it  is  suspended. 

"  I  have  found  that  speed  can,  within 
practicable  limits,  be  carried  to  such  a  point 
that  a  piece  of  paper  consisting  of  only  a 
few^fibers  felted  together,  held  or  restrained 
but  backed  by  Ijie  inertia  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  can  be  successfully 
torn  apart.  The  type  of  Winestoek  ma- 
chine now  being  built  and  sold  is  direct  con- 
nected to  a  steam  turbine,  the  exhaust  from 
which  furnishes  all  the  heat  necessary. 
The  defibering  and  deinking  apparatus 
consists  of  an  inner  cylindrical  tank  which, 
at  its  bottom,  leads  into  a  draft  tube, 
through  which  extends  lengthwise  a  shaft 
having  fixt  thereon  two  propellers  which 
are  rotated  at  about  2,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  high  speed  of  the  propellers, 
striking  the  particles  of  paper  which  are 
floating  or  imbedded  in  the  liquid  mass, 
produce  the  effect  desired  by  the  inventor. 

"This  process  is  repeated  until  the  stock 
is  thoroughly  defibered  and  practically 
reduced  to  the  single-fiber  unit. 

"A  mild  detergent  is  used,  such  as  soda 
ash,  alkali  soap,  etc.,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  stock  never  reaches  the  boiling-point. 
The  action  of  the  propellers,  in  addition  to 
disintegrating  the  particles  of  paper  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  also  serves  in 
connection  with  the  hot  alkaline  liquor  to 
'scrub'  the  fibers.  It  seems  manifest  that 
particles  of  ink  can  not  adhere  to  a  single 
fiber  of  paper  under  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  are  readily  washed 
out. 

"The  papers,  before  going  into  the  Wine- 
stock  machine,  should  be  sorted,  shredded, 
dusted,  and  softened. 

"While  the  Winestoek  machine  is  treat- 
ing one  charge,  the  softening  tank  is  loaded 
in  preparation  for  the  next  charge,  so  that 
after  once  starting,  no  time  is  lost  in  soften- 
ing the  papers  in  preparation  for  the  defi- 
bering machine. 

"The  papers  are  not  handled  by  man- 
power from  the  time  they  are  loaded  into 
the  softening  tank  until  they  come  out  in 
the  form  of  finished  paper  at  the  end  of 
the  paper  machine." 

Among  the  various  advantages  claimed 
for  the  Winestoek  process,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned: 

"It  deinks  and  defibers  in  one  operation. 
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c^  Haliwaij  with  a  Welcome 


It  is  color  harmony  brought  about  by  painting  that 
makes  a  hallway  or  any  room  radiate  a  welcome.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  sheen  of  snowy  enameled  surfaces 
against  the  pleasing  glow  of  dark  woodwork.  There  is 
no  finer  enamel  than  the  Acme  Quality  Kind  to  create 
this  harmonious  contrast. 

Surfaces  finished  with  Acme  Quality  Enamel  are  a 
source  of  constant  beauty.  Acme  Enamel  produces  a 
hard  surface  like  porcelain  affording  the  greatest  re- 
sistance to  moisture  and  hard  wear.  It  really  saves  the 
surface.  Likewise  with  all  Acme  Quality  Paints  and 
Varnishes.  Each  one  is  made  for  a  definite  purpose — 
every  one  protects  the  surface  it  covers  and  thus  saves  all. 

For  your  intimate  knowledge  of  just  what  should  be 
used  for  each  surface,  get  our  two  booklets,  "Acme 
Quality    Painting    Guide"    and    "Home    Decorating." 

ACME  QUALITY 

PAINTS  S   FINISHES 
ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 

DEPT.  C  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Boston 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louib 

Fort  Worth 

Salt  Lake  Cit? 

Buffalo 

Toledo 

Nashville 

Birmingham 

Portland 

San  Francisco 

Cincinnati 

Dallas 

Topeka 

Lincoln 

Pittsburgh 

Los  Angeles 
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IT  IS  THERE ! 


THE  one  thing  you  ask  of  your 
storage  battery  is  reliability.  Its 
cells  are  enclosed  and  sealed.  The 
battery  itself  is  hidden  away  in  the 
dark  places  beneath  the  car. 

But  when  you  call  upon  it  by  the 
turn  of  a  switch,  its  power  reaches 
forth  and  spins  your  engine  like  a 
giant  hand.  Another  switch  and  it 
floods  the  road  with  light. 

What  evidence  do  you  have  that 
the  power  and  reliability  are  there 
—  that  the  battery  will  not  fail  you 
or  deteriorate  before  its  time?  In 
what  do  you  place  your  faith? 


The  great  achievement  in  the 
Westinghouse  Battery  is  reliability. 
It  is  the  product  of  advanced  battery 
engineering.  It  is  the  pride  of  a 
great  organization  built  specifically 
to  make  a  better  storage  battery, 
and  with  unlimited  resources  to 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

When  you  buy  a  Westinghouse 
Battery,  the  guarantee  that  goes 
with  it  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
The  service  that  goes  with  it  is  a  new 
idea  in  service,  broader,  more  com- 
plete, more  valuable  than  you  could 
imagine. 


WESTINGHOUSE    UNION   BATTERY   CO.,    SwissvALE,    Penna. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTE  RI ES 
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"There  is  no  grinding  or  hnishinti-  to 
impair  fibers. 

"The  ink  and  color  are  separated  from 
the  fibers  and  not  rubbed  into  them,  thus 
facilitating  the  washing. 

"Weak  chemicals  and  short  treatment 
insure  a  strong  pulp  and  a  bright  color. 

"The  capacity  of  the  machine  ranges 
from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  in  twenty-four 
hours."         

WHY  YOU  DONT  GET  YOUR 
TELEPHONE 

MOST  of  lis,  WTites  a  telephone  apologist 
in  The  Trausntitter  (Baltimore),  have 
had  some  friend  explain  in  a  despairing  sort 
of  way  that  he  has  just  moved  into  a  new 
home;  there  is  a  place  Avhich  shows  a 
telephone  has  been  there,  and  there  are 
A\'ires  near  his  home — sometimes  right  in 
the  house.  And  then  with  a  puzzled  voice 
he  ^^^ll  say  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  he  can't  have  a  telephone  at  once. 
Now,  the  writer  assures  us,  there's  always 
an  explanation.  The  fact  that  a  telephone 
was  in  the  house  and  there  are  wires  near 
the  house,  or  in  it,  is  no  reason  why  service 
can  be  had  immediately.  The  Telephone 
Companj-  would  be  glad  to  give  him 
service  were  it  possible,  but  other  things 
go  to  make  up  telephone  service  besides 
instruments  and  wires.     He  proceeds: 

"Connections  for  a  telephone  can  not  be 
made  with  any  of  the  wires  seen  in  the 
street  or  near  the  house.  Each  telephone 
requires  a  direct  connection  with  the 
switchboard,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  spare  or  unused  pair  of  wires 
in  the  cable  serving  that  particular 
neighborhood. 

"From  the  central-office  building  there 
runs  a  cable  carrying  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  wires.  At  the  first  manhole  the  cable 
branches  off  and  goes  up  the  side  street 
to  furnish  service  to  the  subscribers  in 
the  neighborhood  to  the  right. 

"At  the  second  manhole  the  cable  turns 
a  corner.  Some  of  the  wires  come  out 
here  and  run  up  a  pole  to  be  carried  in  an 
aerial  cable.  The  poles  carry  the  wires 
along  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  house 
indicated  by  the  arrow.  Let  us  suppose 
that  this  is  the  home  of  your  friend  who 
has  been  complaining. 

"'I  can't  understand  it,'  says  the  ag- 
grieved party.  'There  are  telephone- 
wires  right  in  my  house  and  a  place  on 
the  dining-room  wall  shows  a  telephone 
has  been  there,  yet  down  at  the  telephone- 
office  they  say  I  can't  have  a  telephone 
for  about  six  months.' 

"'That's  true,'  replies  George  Day,  a 
telephone  man  who  knows  the  situation; 
'nearly  every  house  in  your  neighborhood 
has  a  telephone  and  there  are  \\ares  right 
in  your  house.  But  you  must  remember, 
John,  that  the  cable  on  the  pole  and  the 
underground  cable  are  different.  There 
maj^  be  unused  wires  in  the  overhead  cable, 
but  in  the  underground  cable,  with  which 
it  connects,  every  wire  is  being  used. 
That's  why  we  can't  give  you  service 
right  away.'_^ 

"John  runs  true  to  form  and  comes 
back  ■with  this  question: 

"'Well,  w^hy  doesn't  your  company  put 
in  more  underground-cable?' 


It  required  this  girl's  entire  time  every  day  to 
hand-address  800  envelopes  in  which  a  Boston 
broker  mailed  his  daily  market  letter. 
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'"I  expected  you  to  ask  a  question  like 
that.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what 
it  means  to  buy  telt>phoni'-cal)le?  You 
can't  buy  it  as  you  can  gar(K>n  hose;  you 
can't  go  to  the  nuinulacturer  and  order 
so  many  fi'ct  of  cable  and  have  it  delivered 
that  afternoon. 

"'It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  sup- 
plies in  these  days.  The  conditions*  are 
the  same  thi-oughout  our  territory  and 
practically  the  entire  country.  There  are 
many  things  that  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  telephone-cable.  One  of  the 
principal  things  is  lead,  and  the  annual 
requirements  of  lead  for  the  Bell  Syst(>m 
are  something  like  1()0,00(),()()0  pounds. 
Production  of  this  necessary  commodity 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  strikes  in  the 
mine-fields  and  through  inadequate  ship- 
ping facilities. 

"'Paper  is  also  used — ' 

"'What!'  breaks  in  the  incredulous 
friend.  'You  don't  mean  to  say  you  use 
paper  in  telei)hone-cable? ' 

'"Well,  I  should  say  we  do  use  paper! 
Each  of  the  tiny  wires  in  a  telejihone- 
wire  has  its  individual  covering  of  paper, 
and  it's  hard  to  get.  Something  like 
9,000,000  pounds  are  used  in  the  Bell 
System  in  a  year.  It  has  been  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  the  raw  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  and  at 
present  there  are  only  two  sources  of 
supply  where  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
manufactured. 

'"And  underground  cable  isn't  the  only 
material  difficult  to  obtain.  Wire,  switch- 
boards, instruments,  and  poles  are  among 
the  necessary  materials  which  we  can't 
have  for  the  asking.  We  may  have  one 
and  not  the  other,  and  in  that  case  our 
desire  to  furnish  prompt  telephone  service 
can  not  be  realized.' 

"John  looks  away  into  space  and  whistles. 

"'Gee!  I  didn't  know  you  fellows  had 
such  a  tough  proposition  to  buck  up 
against.' 

"'And  that  isn't  all,'  goes  on  George, 
who  is  thoroughly  warmed  up.  'The 
Telephone  Company  is  anxious  to  furnish 
prompt  telephone  service,  but  we  can 
make  no  definite  promises.  It  all  hinges 
on  adequate  facilities — and  please  let  it 
be  known  that  the  Telephone  Company 
is  always  doing  all  in  its  power  to  secure 
proper  and  adequate  facilities.  People 
who  must  have  .  the  service  as  soon  as 
possible  can  rest  assured  that  the  service 
will  be  furnished  just  as  soon  as  those 
facilities  are  secured  and  installed.  We're 
optimists,  you  know,  in  the  telephone 
business,  and  feel  that  we  will  eventually 
have  everything  O.  K.  and  be  in  a  position 
to  make  everybody  happy.'" 


S<) 


Last  week  she  stenciled  the  800  addresses  into 
Addresserpress  address  cards  with  the  use  of 
her  regular  typewriter  in  less  than  six  hours. 


She  filod  the  800  address  cuds  In  alphabetical 
order  in  this  special  cabinet  —  filed  them  just 
like  index  cards. 


YEAST    IN    COOKED    BREAD  — With 

regard  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr. 
Jules  Goldschmidt,  of  Paris,  and  quotvd 
in  this  department  for  January  8,  to  the 
effect  that  "fresh  bread  should  be  toasted 
in  order  to  kill  the  numerous  living  yeast- 
cells,"  Dr.  Ralph  Everett  Lee,  of  the 
Fleisehmann  Company,  New  York,  writes 
us  as  follows : 

"Y'east  is  killed  in  less  than  thirty 
seconds  at  140  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Dur- 
ing baking  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  loaf  soon  reaches  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  remains  at  that  tempera- 
ture during  at  least  half  the  baking  time. 
In  a  long  series  of  experiments  it  was  found 
that  not  only  the  yeast,  but  all  mold  was 
destroyed  by  the  baking  process." 


I 


And  now  each  day  she  puts  the  address  cards 
into  the  hopper  of  the  Addresserpress,  and  as 

fast  as  she  can  ium  the  hand  crank  — 


— each  address  is  transferred  onto  an  envelope 
at  a  speed  of  800  addresses  in  thirty  minutes. 


Send  for  our  Booklet 

"ADDRESSERPRESSINC  " 

The  Elliott  Co. 

144  Albany  Si.,  Cambridge,  Mas* 
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Pittsburgh  about  1818- 
an  early  sketch  of  this 
interesting  point 


■  after 


KEYSTONE 


Keystone  Copper  Steel — an 

added  factor  for  service 

and  rust-resistance 


THE  development  of  the  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  industry  reads  like  a  business  ro- 
mance.    Its  importance  to  the  world's 
comfort  and  progress  is  apparent,  since  sheet 
metals  now  have  universal  application. 


It  would  appear  that  the  first  American 
sheet  rolling  mill  was  built  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1818.  We  quote  from  the  old  Pitts- 
burgh Almanac  of  1819:  "A  very 
extensive  establishment,  an  important 
acquisition  to  this  section  of  the  Union, 
has  been  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steam 
Engine  Company.  At  their  mill,  which 
has  two  engines,  each  of  120  horse- 
power, will  be  manufactured  bar  and 
rolled  sheet  iron." 

An  idea  of  the  wonderful  growth  of 
this  industry  can  be  obtained  when  it  is 


noted  that  but  a  century  ago  a  rolling 
mill  with  240  horsepower  was  considered 
a  "very  extensive  establishment."  At 
the  present  time  our  Vandergrift  plant 
is  equipped  with  over  12,500  horse- 
power. At  this  one  plant  alone,  over 
17>2  acres  are  under  roof.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  large  group  of  plants  owned 
and  operated  by  this  Company.  Such 
achievement  could  only  result  from 
conscientious  business  building,  and  the 
manufacture  of  products  of  enduring 
quality  and  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 


As  a  result  of  our  efforts  to  raise  the  quality  standards  of  sheet  metal  products,  we 
have  proved  by  exhaustive  service  tests  and  research  work,  that  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  steel  gives  added  wear  and  resistance  to  rust  for  sheets  and  plates  for  roofing, 
siding,  spouting  and  all  similar  uses.     All  users  of  sheet  metal  should  investigate — 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Keystone 
Gal  vanized  Sheets  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flames,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices  and  all 
forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  for  oar  Apollo  booklet. 


ROOFING  TIN 

Carefully  manufactured  in  every  de- 
tail—grades UD  to  40  Dounds  coating. 


Black 


SHEET   PRODUCTS 

stove  and  Rang<)  Sheets,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets, Deep  Drawing  Sheets.  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanning  and 
Enameling  Stock.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,    Ceiling    Sheets,   etc.,   etc. 


Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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AVOIDABLE  AND  UNAVOIDABLE 
FATIGUE 

WHEN  unavoidably  tired,  rest.  This 
is  a  simple  and  logical  way  to  re- 
duce fatigue.  It  is  not,  however,  as  easy 
as  it  sounds;  for,  first  of  all,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  fatigue  is  unavoidable.  Most 
traditional  ways  of  doing  things  include 
useless  motions  that  ire  the  worker  with- 
out helping  on  the  work.  Omitting  or 
modifying  these  cuts  out  fatigue  without 
the  necessity  for  rest.  Again,  in  most 
kinds  of  work  there  are  delays,  some  of 
them  unavoidable.  These  are  just  as  good 
for  resting  purposes  as  if  they  had  been 
especially  devised  for  the  purpose.  It  will 
be  seen  that  before  solving  the  problem 
of  rest  in  the  best  way,  the  whole  series  of 
motions  performed  by  the  worker  must 
be  studied  from  this  particular  angle. 
Drs.  Frank  and  L.  M.  Gilbreth,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  recent  Safety  Congress  at 
Milwaukee  and  printed  in  Modern  Medicine 
(Chicago),  tell  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  is  being  done.     They  write: 

"At  the  present  stage  in  the  progress  of 
fatigue  elimination,  not  much  wall  be 
gained  by  disputes  as  to  the  relative  ef- 
ficiency of  various  methods  and  de^^ces. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  eliminate 
at  once  all  unnecessary  fatigue  that  can  be 
located,  and  to  insure  that  the  worker  is 
not  fatigued  by  his  day's  work  beyond  the 
point  where  he  can  recuperate  completely 
during  a  night's  rest. 

"Those  interested  in  the  subject  are 
acquainted  with  the  necessity  of  maldng 
a  fatigue  survey  to  determine  what  is 
being  done  along  these  lines  and  what 
can  profitably  be  done;  with  the  benefits 
of  a  'museum'  where  fatigue-eliminating 
devices  from  all  sources  may  be  collected 
through  photographs,  drawings,  and,  pre- 
ferably, models;  with  the  necessity  of 
arranging  all  possible  work  so  that  it  can 
be  done  part  of  the  time  standing  and  part 
of  the  time  sitting;  with  the  importance  of 
supplying  work  chairs  and  rest  chairs, 
fitting  the  special  demands  of  the  work, 
and  the  needs  for  recuperation  from  it; 
and  with  the  importance  of  rest  periods. 

"Too  much  time  has  been  spent  lately 
in  dispute  over  the  necessity  for  and  dura- 
tion of  rest  periods.  The  scientific  de- 
termination of  the  need  for  and  the  length 
of  such  periods  is  no  work  for  an  amateur. 
The  best  practise  demands  that  such 
periods  be  introduced  wherever  there  is  a 
question  as  to  the  fatigue  of  the  worker, 
with  an  understanding  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  temporary.  Further  investiga- 
tions may  show  that  the  work  provides 
sufiScient  yest  periods  because  of  unavoid- 
able delays,  or  that  a  change  in  methods 
may  make  different  rest  periods  desirable. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  discredit  or  discard 
rest  periods  after  a  half-hearted  attempt 
to  install  them.  Usually,  when  changes 
are  made  so  many  factors  are  involved 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  the 
blame  for  a  failure  where  it  belongs,  and 
too  often  it  is  attributed  to  the  rest  period, 
which  has  probably  been  introduced  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  who  are 
only  too  glad  to  accent  anything  that  may 
seem  to  discredit  it. 
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%u  carit  afford  BAD  roads ! 


Look  at  this  road  question  from  the 
viewpoint  of  your  own  pocketbook — 

Can  you  afford  to  pay  need- 
lessly high  taxes  to  maintain  roads 
that  are  always  needing  repairs? 

Can  you  afford  the  double  cost 
of  hauling  due  to  the  necessity  of 
slower   speeds   and   light   loads? 

Can  you  afford  to  let  road  con- 
ditions deprive  your  children  of 
the  benefits  of  a  good  central 
graded  school? 

Can  you  afford  to  have  business 
diminish  and  your  property  de- 
preciate in  value  because  of  in- 
accessibility? 

Can  you  afford  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  world  ? 

All  of  these  conditions  are  caused  by 
bad  roads.  Neither  you  nor  anybody 
else  can  afford  them. 


On     the     other 
munity  —  yours 


hand,    any     corn- 
can  afford  Tarvia 
roads.   And  Tarvia  roads  not  only  will 
save  you  money  but  also  will  increase 
your  opportunities  to  make  money. 

The  official  figures  of  many  com- 
munities which  use  Tarvia  regularly, 
have  proved  that  the  saving  m  main- 
tenance more  than  pays  the  cost  of 
Tarvia. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal  tar  product  that  is 
made  in  grades  to  meet  every  road 
condition.  It  is  the  quickest,  surest, 
most  economical  way  to  all-year- 
round  roads  free  from  mud,  dust  and 
ruts,  and  proof  against  water,  frost 
and  traffic. 

Plan  your  Good  Roads  Program 
now — so  that  work  can  begin  early 
in  the  Spring. 


I  Preseri/es  Roads-Preuents  Dust 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as  road 
authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special  Service 
Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions 
or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Department 
can  greatly  assist  you.     Illustrated  booklets  free  upon  request. 


New  York 
Dclroil 

Sail  Lake  City  Sffallle 

Johnstown  Lebanon 

Elizabeth  Buffalo 
THE  BARRETT  CO.MPANY.  Limited:  Montreal 


Chicago  Philadelphia 

New  Orleans    Birmingham 


Peoria 

Youngslown 

Baltimore 


Boston 

Kansas  City      TL,^ 

Atlanta  1  UC 

Toledo 

Omaha 


Toronto 


Sf  Louis 

poll] 


Company  oZt" 


Winnipeg 


Vancouver 


Columbus 
Jack»oDville 
St.  John.  N    B. 


Cleveland 

Dallas 

Milwaukee 

Richn\ond 

Houston 


Cincinnati 

Nashville 

Bangor 

Latrobe 

Denver 


Halifax.  N.  S. 


PitisburRh 
Syracuse 
Washington 
Bethlehem 
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Cleaner,  Quicker  and  More  Positive 

How  quickly  your  car  gets  old  is  largely  a  matter  of  lubrication. 
The  I  8b  M  GreesGuN,  with  its  almost  limitless  pressure,  forces 
out  the  dried  grease  and  replaces  it  with  fresh,  assuring  perfect 
lubrication  and  minimum  wear.  It  is  easy  and  quick  to  use.  It 
is  clean.     It  cannot  leak. 

The  I  86  M  GreesGuN  is  for  any  car.  You  can  get  it  on  your 
new  car,  if  you  specify;  or  any  dealer  can  install  it  on  your 
old  car. 


oi<i. 
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Send  for  this  Booklet.  "Positive  Lubrication" 
tells  you  of  chassis  lubrication  and  of  GreesGun. 
Free  on  request. 


,^,      The  Ireland  &  Matthews  Manufacturing  Co. 

"o         Beard  and  Chatfield  Streets  Detroit,  Michigan 


Hayes  Shock  Absorbers 
for  Dodge  Cars  are 
equipped  with  Alemite 
Lubricating  System. 


DODGE  OWNERS 
Recommend  Its^es 


HAYES  GUARANTEED  SHOCK 
ABSORBERS  HAFE  PROVEN  THEM- 
SELVES TO  DODGE  OtVNERS 
EVERYIVHERE.  These  illustrations 
plainly  explain  why  Dodge  owners  rec- 
ommend the  Hayes.  Note  the  installa- 
tion principle — note  also  the  working 
freedom.  You  can  see  how  these  shock 
absorbers  function  properly  and  easily 
with  tlie  springs  and  car  frame. 


'SA 


RIDE  SMOOTHLY  OVER  ANY 
ROAD — Try  Hayes  on  your  car  at  our 
risk — if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
your  dealer  will  return  your  full  purchase 
price. 

HAYES  FITS  PRACTICALLY  EVERY 
CAR  except  the  Ford.  There  is  a 
special  type  Hayes  to  fit  the  original 
springs  of  nearly  every  car  manufac- 
tured. If  your  accessory  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
name  and  model  of  car,  also 
your  dealer's  name  and  address. 


SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


Get  ready  now  for  better 
riding  comfort — write 
us  today. 

HAYES    SHOCK 
99         ABSORBER  CO. 

Dept.   B-3,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


"Viewed  from  the  fatigue-study  stand- 
point— which  is  closely  related  to  the 
motion-study  standpoint — all  work  be- 
comes interesting — becomes  a  worth-while 
subject  to  investigate.  Unless  already 
investigated  and  standardized  through 
motion  study,  the  work  method  under  in- 
spection is  probably  wrong  and  offers  a 
field  for  improvement.  The  problem  may 
be  considered  in  various  ways :  for  example, 
as  one  of  (1)  worker;  (2)  surrounding 
conditions  and  tools;  (3)  motions.  Again. 
as  a  problem  of  decisions  and  motions,  each 
part  of  it  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  three  types  of  motions:  (1)  those  almost 
beyond  the  capability  of  the  one  perform- 
ing the  work,  but  which  may  be  learned 
by  him,  and  which  require  the  best  in  him; 
(2)  those  well  within  the  grasp  of  the 
person  doing  the  work,  which  he  may 
easily  reduce  to  habit  and  perform  with 
ease  and  pleasure;  (3)  those  extremely 
simple  for  the  one  doing  the  work,  which 
may  well  be  passed  over  to  some  one  of 
less  experience,  training,  or  capability, 
Again,  the  work  may  be  considered  a? 
consisting  of  cycles  of  motions,  the  motion 
cycle  having  sixteen  elements  in  different 
combinations.  These  elements  are :  search, 
find,  select,  grasp,  position,  assemble,  use. 
disassemble  or  take  apart,  inspect,  trans- 
port, load,  preposition  for  next  operation, 
release  load,  transport  empty,  unavoidable 
delay,  avoidable  delay,  and  rest  for  over- 
coming fatigue.  Again,  the  work  consist? 
of  the  motions,  and  the  resulting  fatigue — 
the  problem  being  to  accomplish  the  work 
with  those  motions  which  are  produced 
with  least  fatigue." 

Some  of  the  investigations  suggested 
require  intensive  training  and  special 
apparatus.  Many,  however,  the  Gilbreths 
assure  us,  may  be  made  without  special 
training  and  with  no  apparatus,  through 
keen  observation  and  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  fundamental  idea,  they  say,  is- 
to  think  in  elements  of  motions  and  thf 
resulting  fatigue,  with  the  aim  of  devising 
the  one  best  way  to  do  the  work.  The\ 
continue: 

"In  order  that  this  may  be  most  prot 
itable,  a  laboratory,  or  at  least  a  labora^ 
tory-trained  worker,  to   measure  and  co 
ordinate  the  findings  of  the  thinkers,  will 
mean  the  greatest  economy  of  effort  and 
most    profitable    and    permanent    results. 
Such  laboratories   and    such  workers   are 
becoming  more  and  more  a  part  of  industry 
The  supply  will  meet  the  demand,  and  wiD 
be  forthcoming  quickest  when  every  one 
interested  in  fatigue  goes  through  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  waste  elimination  for 
his  owTi  work  processes,  in  the  plant  and 
out. 

"Investigations  in  the  science  of  fatigue 
elimination  are  going  on  everywhere 
The  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers  has 
established  an  International  Committee 
for  the  investigation  of  problems  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  fatigue  in  the 
industries.  This  committee  is  collecting 
data  on  fatigue  elimination  in  all  countries 
and  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  all  interested 
in  the  subject,  to  receive  into  its  member- 
ship a  representative  of  any  body  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  to  place  its  find- 
ings at  the  disposal  of  every  one.  Data 
are  being  collected  in   the  fields  of   psy- 
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chology,  phsyiology,  psychiatry,  and  the 
alliod  sciences.  Thinkers  in  all  countries 
are  attacking  the  problem. 

"If  every  member  of  the  community 
would  studj'  his  own  activities  for  one  day, 
and  try  to  carry  out  the  improvements 
that  are  bound  to  suggest  themselves,  no 
matter  in  what  amateur  fashion,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  eliminating  un- 
necessai'y  fatigue  would  be  assured.  The 
remedy  lies  simply  in  the  direction  of  the 
attention  toward  the  special  problems  at 
hand.  

AMERICAN   AND   BRITISH  BRAINS 

ABNORMAL  mental  development  is 
>■  now  usuallj-  recognized  by  the  applica- 
tion of  tests  for  "intelligence"  which  have 
of  late  years  become  fairly  general.  A 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London)  says  that 
even  tho  the  results  have  not  always  been 
handled  with  discretion,  these  have  some 
value  in  enabling  an  examiner  to  decide  on 
capacity  of  individuals  to  meet  their  social 
obligations.     lie  continues: 

"The  method  has  perhaps  been  employed 
more  widely  in  the  United  States  than  in 
this  country,  and  numerous  statistical 
tables  have  been  published  which  indicate 
how  large  a  percentage  of  criminals,  prosti- 
tutes, inebriates,  and  the  like  fall  below 
the  normal  intellectual  levels.  Figures 
based  upon  the  examination  of  1,700,000 
recruits  for  the  American  Army,  made 
public  in  1919  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard,  who 
has  long  been  associated  with  work  of  this 
kind,  suggested  that  the  mental  condition 
of  the  general  population  of  the  United 
States  was  surprizingly  backward.  It  ap- 
peared, from  the  observations  made,  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  only 
attained  to  the  mental  level  proper  to 
children  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  while 
45  per  cent,  have  a  mental  age  of  twelve 
years  or  under.  We  are  naturally  prompted 
to  inquire  whether  matters  are  as  bad  as 
this  in  our  own  country,  for  if  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  they  have  a 
practical  importance  which  those  of  our 
readers  who  work  among  the  mentally 
defective  will  do  well  to  note.  It  would 
appear  from  a  recent  statement  bj-^  Mr. 
Cyril  Burt,  psychologist  to  the  London 
County  Council,  that  we  have  no  justifica- 
tion for  assuming  the  attitude  of  the 
Pharisee.  If  it  is  accepted  that  to  have 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  the  average 
amount  of  intelligence  at  his  age  indicates 
that  a  person  is  mentally  defective,  a 
mental  age  of  eleven  would  mark  the 
lower  limit  of  normal  inteUigence  in  the 
adult,  since  inteUigence  does  not  appear 
to  increase  after  about  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Mr.  Burt  considers  the  suggested 
level  of  eleven  years  a  high  one.  'I 
should,'  he  says,  'hesitate  to  consider  a 
person  defective  on  the  ground  of  in- 
telligence alone  unless  his  mental  age  were 
only  eight  or  less.'  Medical  examiners 
wqli  have  to  reconsider  their  responsibilities 
under  the  Mental  Deficiencj'  Act  of  1913 
very  carefully  if  they  must  regard  as 
uncertifiable  persons  sho\\ing  anything 
more  than  half  the  normal  amouiit  of 
inteUigence.  The  effect  of  such  a  course 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  class  of  'feelile- 
minded'  altogether  if  the  examiner  em- 
ploys the  tests  in  the  Stanford  Re\asion 
of  the  Binet-Simon  scale,  while  practicaUy 
no  'moral  imbecile'  could,  on  these  lines, 
be  regarded  as  having  such  'permanent 
mental  defect'  as  would  bring  him  within 
the  scope  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  Act." 


hampjon 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


npHE  FORD  MANUAL  SAYS, 
"There    is    nothing    to    be 
gained    by   experimenting  with 
different  makes  of  plugs. 

"The  make  of  plugs  with  which 
the  Ford  engines  are  equipped 
when  they  leave  the  factory  are 
best  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  our  motor." 

Champion  "X*'  Spark  Plugs  are 
standard  equipment  on  Ford  Cars 
and  have  been  since  1911. 

1921  price  75c 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


^^:iM 


Sometimes  you  want  additional  speed  in  a  hurry. 
There  are  times  when  you  need  it. 

To  pass  the  car  ahead  requires  more  power — speed. 

Your  car  will  get  in  the  lead  and  stay  there  if  it  is 
equipped  with  the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor. 

The  New  Stromberg  makes  a  quick  pick-up  positive. 
It  means  more  power. 

And  it  does  it  in  the  most  economical  way — con- 
sumes less  gas  per  mile  of  travel. 

Write  for  literature  pertaining  to  Stromberg  efficiency  and 
economy.       State  name,  year  and  model  of  your  machine. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  313,  64  E.  2Sth  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Economy  in 
Good  Dressing 

By  wearing  Simmons  Watch  Chains 
you  can  avoid  monotony  in  dress  at  little 
expense.  They  are  every  bit  as  good- 
looking  as  solid  gold  chains  but  cost 
less.  Their  solid  gold  surface  produced 
by  the  exclusive  Simmons  process  in- 
sures durability. 

With  dark  clothes  you  will  like  the 
graceful,  long-linked  chains;  with 
lighter,  more  informal  suits  the  heavier, 
stockier  links.  See  Simmons  Chains  at 
your  jewellers  and  you'll  know  why  so 
many  well  dressed  men  choose  them. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

sinnon 
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Why  Smith  Lost  His  Money 

He  invested  unwisely,  but  Jones  fol- 
lowed a  better  plan.  The  experience 
of  these  investors,  contained  in  our 
pamphlet  "Two  Men  and  Their  Money," 
is  full  of  meaning.     Write  for  a  copy. 

MILLER  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

St 00  Bonds:  S 500  Bonds  :  SI 000  Bonds 

7%  Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

Maturities,  2  to  10  years 

Partial  payment   accounts 

G.L.M  I  LIE  R  &  E 


INCORPORATED 


S06    HURT  BUILDING 


ATLANTA.  GA. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
-this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  .sket<  li  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IMWpMXOl?^  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
*^'  '  '-'^  *  V-rrVv3  ^vrite  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  VOUK  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  iiivention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH    &   CO..    Dept.  171,    Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICE  LEVELS 


THE  ultimate  consumer,  as  he  watches 
the  wholesale  commodity  market,  can 
not  help  being  greatly  disturbed,  The 
Baohe  Review  remarks,  when  he  considers 
how"  "his  own  living  costs,  through  ex- 
penses of  delivery  and  multiplicity  of  mid- 
dlemen, are  not  materially  reduced."  The 
editor  of  this  financial  weekly  notes  how 
cash  prices  on  certain  wholesale  com- 
modities in  common  use  have  dropt  during 
the  past  year: 

Feb.  $,  Feb.  2, 

Foodstuffs                                                 19B1  1920 

Wheat $1.85  $2.40 

Corn 83H  1-69 

Oats 52M  1.01 

Flour 9.75  16.25 

Coffee  (No.  7  Rio) 06J^  .15 

Sugar '....           .07  .15 

Butter 48  .66 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered  firsts,  per  doz. .           .57  .58 

Lard 13.30  22.00 

Pork , 32.00  45.00 

Beef  (family) 28.00  25.00 

Textiles: 

Cotton,  midland,  upland $14.15  $39 .  15 

Print  cloths 05^^  .  15J^ 

This  editor  does  not  offer  for  comparison  a 
list  of  retail  prices.  They  are,  of  course, 
not  so  standardized  as  wholesale  quota- 
tions. But  he  is  convinced  that  "retail 
prices  have  so  far  made  an  insufficient  re- 
sponse to  the  decline  among  commod- 
ities at  wholesale."  Of  course,  the  \vriter 
continues. 

Retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  made  concessions,  and,  in  some  cases 
of  special  sales,  considerable  concessions, 
but  the  extreme  depression  of  a  month 
or  two  ago  having  passed,  some  renewed 
buying  has  appeared  and  has  induced  the 
retailer  to  go  slowly  on  some  reductions. 


Before  any  great  activity  can  develop, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  retail  prices 
throughout  the  country  must  still  put 
themselves  in  line  with  those  of  the  whole- 
sale reductions. 

The  New"  York  Evening  Post,  on  its 
financial  page,  makes  an  attempt  to  show 
graphically  how  retail  prices,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  cost  of  living,  are  lagging 
behind  wholesale  prices  both  in  respect 
to  time  and  to  magnitude  of  fluctuation. 
The  chart,  which  appears  below,  shows  that 
wholesale  prices  in  this  country  began  to 
rise  much  sooner,  rose  much  higher, 
started  to  fall  sooner,  and  have  fallen 
much  faster  in  the  cost  of  living.  As  The 
Evening  Post  further  explains  the  accom- 
panying diagram: 

In  the  case  of  each  curve  the  July,  1914, 
value  is  taken  as  100. 

The  index  of  wholesale  prices  used 
is  that  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  which  is  the  best 
weighted  and  most  reliable  one  avail- 
able in  this  country.  At  this  high  point, 
reached  in  May,  1920,  it  stood  172  per 
cent,  above  the  1914  value,  whereas  its 
value  for  the  month  of  January  of  this 
year  stands  only  77  per  cent,  above  the 
prewar.  This  corresponds  to  a  fall  of  35 
per  cent,  in  wholesale  prices. 

The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  is  that 
computed  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  and  measures  the 
relative  cost  of  those  things  which  are 
included  in  the  budget  of  the  average  work- 
ingman's  family.  At  its  peak  it  stood 
105  per  cent,  above  the  July,  1914,  levels, 
but  by  February  1  it  had  fallen  to  76  per 
cent,  above  prewar.  The  cost  of  living 
has  thus  fallen  14  per  cent. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

CoriliniieJ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  PROGRESS   OF   DEFLATION 

DEFLATION  is  a  complex  process  of 
readjustment  invohing  very  much 
more  than  a  lowering  til'  prici-  or  wage- 
levels.  All  the  elements  in  the  process 
showed  progress  during  the  month  of 
February,  it  is  noted  in  the  March  Monthly 
Review  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  Commodity  prices,  hank 
loans,  and  bank  deposits  all  kept  on  de- 
clining, but  their  degrees  of  decline  from 
their  highest  points  are  very  unequal. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  are 
set  down  by  the  bank  as  follows: 

Pricts — Department  of  Labor  index  of  wholesale 
prices  for  the  mouth  of  January  showed  a  decline 
from  tte  high  point  reached  in  May,  litJO,  of .  .  .  .     35  per  cent. 

This  bank's  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  twelve  • 

basic  commodities  showed  a  dfcline  on  February 
19  from  the  high  point  reached  0:1  May  17,  1920,  of    48  per  cent. 

Loans — Total.loans  of  all  Federal  Re,serve  Banks 
showed  on  February  18  a  decline  from  the  high 
point  reached  on  October  l.i,  1!>20,  of IS  per  cent. 

Total  loans  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  showed  on  February  18  a  decUac  from  the 
high  point  reached  on  February  27,  1020,  of 18  per  cent. 

Total  loans  of  829  member  banks  in  principal 
cities  throughout  the  country  showed  on  February 
Ha  decline  from  the  high  point  reached  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1920,  of 7  per  cent. 

Total  loans  of  72  member  banks  in  New  York 
City  showed  on  February  11  a  decline  from  the 
high  point  reached  on  October  10,  1919,  of 12  per  cent. 

Deposits — Total  deposits  of  829  member  banks 
throughout  the  country  .showed  on  February  11 
a  decline  from  the  high  point  reached  on  January 
16,  1920,  of 7  per  cent. 

Total  deposits  of  72  member  banks  in  New  York 
City  showed  on  February  11  a  decline  from  the 
high  point  reached  on  September  19,  1919,  of. ...     18  per  cent. 

The  bank's  index  of  wholesale  prices 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  because  it  covers  a  smaller 
number  of  commodities,  and  also  because 
it  comes  to  a  slightly  later  date.  But  it 
is  noted  that  both  indexes  register  a  price 
decline  which  is  several  times  that  of  the 
volume  of  bank  loans.  This  inequality 
is  said  to  be  'a  direct  reflection  of  the  use 
to  which  credit  has  been  put  in  recent 
months."     That  is, 

The  very  rapidity  of  the  fall  of  prices, 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1920,  has 
required  the  continued  use  of  credit  for 
the  protection  of  farmers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants.  If  they  had  been  forced 
for  purposes  of  liquidation  to  throw  their 
stocks  on  the  market  at  one  time,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  face  a  situation 
far  more  serious  than  any  that  developed, 
and  the  prices  which  they  would  have 
realized  would  have  been  far  lower  than 
the  prices  which  actually  prevailed. 


On  the  High  Seas. — The  bashful  petty 
officer  was  on  leave  and  was  having  a  hard 
time  making  conversation. 

"  I  suppose  you've  been  in  the  Navy  so 
long  you're  accustomed  thoroughly  to  sea- 
legs,"  she  suggested. 

"  I  wasn't  lookin'  at  'em  at  all,"  he 
blurted,  blushing. — The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


FOREIGN 

March  2. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  notifies  the  United  Stat(>s  that 
it  can  not  support  the  American  i)ro- 
test  against  the  Japanese  mandate 
over  the  Island  of  Yap,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  note  from  the  Leagu(> 
(\)uncil,  received  by  tht>  State  De- 
j)artmenl.  The  League  concedes  tlu^ 
right  of  America  to  be  consulted  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  Class  A  and 
B  mandates,  those  involving  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  former  Central  African 
colonies  of  (lermany,  and  invites  an 
American  representative  to  sit  with  the 
League  at  its  next  meeting  in  May  or 
June,  when  the.se  matters  will  bo 
discust. 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  de- 
cides to  occupy  Diisseldorf,  Duisburg, 
and  Hulirort  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  take  possession  of  the  cus- 
toms, taxes,  and  all  exports  of  those 
cities,  in  the  event  that  the  Germans 
finally  refuse  to  accede  to  the  Paris 
reparations  demand. 

March  3. — Lloyd  George  presents  to  the 
Germans  the  Allied  ultimatum,  giving 
them  until  Monday  noon  to  meet  the 
Allied  reparations  terms. 

Dispatches  received  from  Panama  state 
that  Costa-Riean  forces  are  being 
rushed  to  the  Coto  district  betwetm 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  where  Panama 
and  Costa-Rican  troops  have  been 
engaged  in  hostilities, 

March  4. — Reports  received  at  Stockholm 
state  that  white  flags  are  floating  from 
the  Winter  Palace  in  Petrograd  and  the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow.  In  Moscow  30,- 
000  troops  ara  said  to  have  refused  to 
march  against  the  revolutionaries. 

Guavito,  lying  a  short  distance  northwest 
of  Bocas  del  Toro  in  Panama,  is 
captured  by  Costa-Rican  forces,  the 
Panamans  retiring  and  leaving  eighteen 
dead  and  many  w^ounded. 

Lloyd  George  announces  that  he  is  will- 
ing again  to  negotiate  with  the  present 
Irish  leaders  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a 
settlement.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, refuses  to  release  many  men  whom 
the  Sinn  Fein  wants  to  represent  its 
point  of.  view. 

March  .5. — Wireless  messages  received  in 
London  from  Moscow  admit  that  the 
revolt  at  Cronstadt  has  not  been 
checked. 
Dispatches  received  in  Tokyo  from  Paris 
quote  Viseout  Kikajiaro  Ishii,  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  France,  and  repre- 
.sentative  of  Japan  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  saying  that  -Japan  would 
insist  on  a  mandate  over  the  island  of 
Yap,  but  is  ready  to  make  concessions 
regarding  the  cables. 

February  6. — Russian  revolutionaries  have 
taken  possession  of  Cronstadt,  fortress 
and  seaport,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  near  Petrograd,  say  most 
recent  advices  received  from  Copen- 
hagen by  w^ay  of  Helsingfors. 
Sinn-Feiners  ambush  a  military  convoy 
in  the  county  of  Cork  and  kill  Brigadier- 
General  Cummings  and  one  other 
officer.  General  Cummings  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  recent 
shooting  of  rainvay  men  in  Mallow. 

Dispatches  from  Panama  state  that 
President  Borras  disavows  the  Panama- 
Costa-Rican  boundary  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  White,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  following  the  receipt  of 
a  press  summary  of  the  identic  notes 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica  regarding  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  suggesting  a  solution  of 
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If  Bernard  Shaw  Had 
Learned  to  Smoke 


F.  P.  A.,  Colyumisl,  says  that  tho 
only  great  writer  iu>  knows  of  actually 
opposed  to  tobacco  is  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

"Think  what  G.  Bernard  Shaw  might 
have  been  had  he  ever  learned  to  smoke," 
someone  suggested. 

To  which  F.  P.  A.  answered : 
thinking  ....  and  now  that 
tliouglit  for  four  minutes — onc" 
a  (lot  our  conclusion  is  tliat- 
have  been  less  crotchety,  less  in'ital)h',  and 
less  the  way  h(>  is.  And  thc^  \va.\  he  is  is 
the  way  he  ought  to  h(\  If  Siiaw  were  a 
smoker,  we  conceive  of  him  as  a  sort  of 
ninth-rate  Barrie." 

Possiltly;  and  yet  C'arlyle,  rather  crotch- 
ety and  somewhat  of  a  master  of  in\('cli\ c, 
was  a  smoker.  However,  judging  l)y 
people  in  general,  instead  of  by  thes(>  brij- 
liant  excei)ti()ns,  smoking  unquestional)ly 
does  smooth  down  one's  feelings. 

Put  a  good  pipeful  of  the  rigiit  tobacco 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man  irritated  with  the 
Avay  things  are  going  and  things  immedi- 
ately begin  to  look  better  to  him. 

A  few  puffs  and  he  ceases  to  be  quite  so 
critical.  A  few  mo- 
ments of  complete  re- 
laxation and  the 
weight  of  the  world 
drops  off  his  shoul- 
ders. "This  is  a  pretty 
good  litthi  old  worlcl, 
after  all!"  he  reflects. 

And  taking  things 
more  smoothly,  things 
themselves  actu- 
ally become 
smoother 
laced. 

That  old  adage, 
"Never  trouble 
t rou  I)  1  e  u  n  ti  1 
trouble  troubles 
you,"  begins  to 
mean  a  lot  when 
one  lights  up  and 
learns  that  there  are  times  when  it's  best  to 
take  things  easy. 

That  is,  it  does,  provided  a  man  has  just 
the  right  smoking  tobacco  in  his  pipe. 

If  he  hasn't,  here's  just  another  petty 
irritation,  preventing  him  from  taking  com- 
plete comfort  in  his  smoking. 

If  the  smoking  tobacco  you  use  isn't 
prt^cisely  the  kind  you  crave,  we  invite  you 
to  try  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  seems  to  have  the  hai)py 
faculty  of  pleasing  smokers  not  easily 
suited. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  then  cut  by  sharp  knives  into  thin, 
moist  slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the 
hands  ana  i^  fills  the  average  pipe. 

Edgeworth  Reaay- _^." ;  ':'  comes  ready 
to  go  right  into  your  pipe. 

You're  likely  to  notice  how  nicely  Edge- 
worth  packs.  That  makes  it  burn  eveidy 
and  freely  to  the  very  bottom  of  your  pipe. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  the  n^quirements  of  many  different 
customers.  Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice 
and  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  are  j)ut  up 
in  pocket-size  cans,  in  attractive  tin  humi- 
dors and  glass  jars,  and  in  various  quan- 
tities in  between  those  sizes. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  w^ith  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
3'ou  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Antiseptic  Dressing 

Why  use  a  clumsy  bandage 
for  skin  hurts  when  you  can 
cover  them  instead  with  a  clean 
film  of  New-Skin? 

New-Skin  is  a  germ-proof 
protection  that  assists  the  little 
injured  place  to  heal. 

New-Skin  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
preventing  infection. 

15c.  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 

'  ^  Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin' ' 


Know  when  a 
Doctor  is 
necessary 


zniEuiasMivmiinmaiinHTa 


KEEP  a 


Tycos 


FEVER  THERMOMETER 

:    IN  THE  HOME 

^ylcr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


Frintinsr  Cheap 

Cards.cin-iiliirs,  labels. bo<jk, paper.  PressSl'J. 
LargerS^Jj  Job  press  $150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press catalog.TYPE.cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merldei^Conn. 


SEND  FOR 

"American  Traveler 
in  Europe — 1921" 


i<^: 


A  64-page  Booklet,  invaluable 
to  the  traveler.  Gives  reliable 
information  on  present  day 
Travel  conditions  in  Europe, 
with  map.  Prepared  and  fur- 
nished   free    to    prospective 

European  Travelers  by 

>^^\  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  /,^, 
Q\       TRAVEL  DEPT.     / HJ . 

^^^^  b?,    Broadwa.v  ,/^6'V 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


the  present  dispute  on  the  White 
decision.  The  President  declares  his 
willingness  to  submit  the  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

Business  men  in  Tokyo  decide  to  send 
a  cable  dispatch  to  President  Harding 
and  Senator  Borah  urging  them  to  use 
their  influence  for  armament  restric- 
tion, and  also  request  the  Japanese 
Diet  to  apply  part  of  the  appropriations 
for  armament  to  educational  and  social 
improvement. 

Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  All  Ireland, 
in  a  letter  to  the  priests  of  the  Armagh 
diocese,  makes  another  powerful  appeal 
for  a  truce  in  Ireland  and  suggests  that 
St.  Patrick's  day  offers  an  opportune 
occasion  for  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  return  of  peace  to  Erin. 

March  7. — A  new  German  offer  made  to  the 
Supreme  Council  is  flatly  rejected  by 
the  Allied  Premiers.  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  speaking  for  the  Entente,  says 
the  Allies,  are  compelled  to  put  into 
effect  the  penalties  which  would  force 
Germany  to  pay  her  bill. 

Reports  received  from  London  say  that 
George  Clancy,  Mayor  of  Limerick, 
and  Michael  O'Callahan,  his  predecessor 
in  office,  both  Sinn-Feiners,  were  shot 
and  killed  in  their  homes  by  two  masked 
men. 

Revolutionaries  are  bombarding  Petro- 
grad,  say  dispatches  from  Helsingfors 
and  Soviet  batteries  at  Systerlak, 
Revonnena,  and  Tarvovka,  are  bom- 
barding Cronstadt. 

Advices  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
state  that  the  conflict  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama  has  virtually  been 
terminated  through  the  acts  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Communist  insurrections  in  the  Florence, 
Laguna,  and  Pisa  districts  have  been 
supprest  after  five  days  of  sharp  fight- 
ing, according  to  dispatches  from  Milan, 
Italy. 

According  to  reports  from  Tokyo,  the 
armament  -  restriction  campaign  re- 
cently instituted  by  Yuki  Ozaki, 
former  Minister  of  Justice,  is  steadily 
winning  popular  support,  and  several 
associates  have  been  formed  in  Osaka 
and  elsewhere  to  secure  realization  of 
the  project. 

Press  reports  from  Rome  state  that 
Denis  J.  Dougherty,  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  made  a  Cardinal  at  the 
secret  consistory,  at  which  Pope  Bene- 
dict announced  and  created  six  new 
Cardinals.  He  succeeds  the  late  Car- 
dinal Farley,  of  New  York. 

March  8.— The  Finnish  regiment,  made  up 
of  Chinese  and  Finns,  sent  by  the 
Soviets  to  Petrograd  to  meet  a  force  of 
37,000  anti-Bolshevik  soldiers  and 
sailors  marching  against  that  city,  is 
annihilated,  according  to  a  dispatch 
received  in  London  from  Helsingfors. 
Helsingfors  also  reports  that  Odessa  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  and  work- 
men, with  Soviet  troops  on  the  way  to 
attempt  to  recapture  it. 
The  Allied  armies,  under  the  command  of 
General  Degoutte,  begin  occupation  of 
Dusseldorf,  Duisburg,  and  Ruhrort, 
as  penalty  for  Germany's  failure  to 
meet   the   Allied  reparations   demand. 

The  German  delegates  to  the  reparations 
conference  leave  London,  and  President 
Ebert  issues  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
says  the  country  is  not  in  a  position  to 
oppose  force  with  force  and  counsels 
the  people  to  "meet  the  foreign  domina- 
tion with  grave  dignity." 

Premier  Eduard  Dato,  of  Spain,  is  assassi- 
nated while  returning  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 


SER*S 

EN 
BOOK 


IS  the  one  different  kind  of  a  Seed 
and  Plant  Catalogue.  In  addi- 
tion to  listing,  picturing  and  describ- 
ing every  worth-while  Vegetable  and 
Flower,  it  tells  you  how  to  success- 
fully grow  them.  These  valuable 
cultural  directions  were  written  by 
famous  American  experts,  especially 
for  Dreer's  Garden  Book. 

No  matter  whether  your  hobby  is  Veg- 
etables or  Flowers  or  both,  you  will 
find  that  by  using  Dreer's  Garden 
Book  for  ready-reference,   you  will 
be  aided   in  making   your    garden 
both    pleasurable     and     profitable. 
Contains  208   pages,   six    color 
plates,    and    numerous    photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  tlie  best 
of  the  recent  novelties  and  all 
the  old-time  favorites. 

A  copy  of  Dreer's  Garden  Book 
will  be  matted  FREE  to  anyone 
mentioning  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Cheitnot  St.,  Pfailadelphia,  Pa 


C  ONA  A  R  D 


m     BLOOM 

C^\|r    ^      or  your  money  back 


Nowhere  else  can  you  buy  plants  that 

take  the  guesswork  out  of  rose  gr  wing — absolutely. 
For  on  every  Conard  Star  Rose,  you  get  our  Star 
Tag  Guarantee.  This  not  only  means  your  money 
back  if  these  hardy,  field-grown  plants  do  not 
bit  om,  but  it  also  retai  3  for  you  the  name  of  the 
rcse  "  a  permanent  cellul  id  tag  which  you  leave 
on  the  pla  t. 

Our  big,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  of 
over  200  varieties  is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

|^ONARD*ROSES 

^^  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  80.  We»l  Grove,  Pa. 

EoBT.  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  WINTZER.  Vice  Pres. 

Backed  by  over  50  years'  eyperirrtre 


*'§ldQlcwn  Coiwei 

IT'S  just  like  gliding  through  space  to  idle  along 
in  an  "Old  Town  Canoe."  Lazy  paddle  strokes 
keep  you  moving  ahead.  Vigorous  ones  give  you  a 
burst  of  speed  that  can't  be  beaten.  For  an  "Old 
Town"  is  the  lightest,  fastest,  steadiest  canoe  you 
ever  paddled. 

The  built-in  strength  of  an  "Old  Town  Canoe" 
makes  it  last  for  years.  Send  for  catalog.  There 
are  3,000  canoes  in  stock.  $67  up  from  dealer  or 
factory. 

OLD    TOWN    CANOE   COMPANY 
173  Fourth  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Pin  with  a 

Thousand  Uses 

Moore  Push-Pins  (Glass  Heads,  Steel  Points)  are 
just  as  useful  in  kitchen  and  bathroom  as  they  are 
the  bedroom  and  living  room.     Won't  mar  wall*. 
Millions  in  use.     Samples  Free. 

Sold  b7  Hardwire.  Stationery,  Dme     ■%  CJC    per 
and  Photo  Supply  stores  everywhere     *  •^       pkt 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,  14-3  Berkley  8t.,  Philadelphia 


r/y  Fow  m  mem  ^  of  brains 
-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>— 


Tactory  to  Rider 

Asaves  »15       to  «26  on  the  model 


you  select  from  44  Styles,  colors 
and  sizes  of  Ranger  bicycles.  Delivered 
free  on  approval,  exvreeB  prepaid,  direct 
from  the  Makers  for  30  Days  Free  Trial. 
We  pay  retuxo  charges  If  Dot  eatlsf actory. 

12MonthstoBay  ^°r.'itoZr  iS.! 

•"•eral  year  to  pay  plan.  Any  boy  or 
girl  can  save  the  small  monthly  payments. 

T-.  ^.wheels,   chains,  parts  and 
J1»C  5  equipment  at  half  osual  prices.     ^ 
BIG  RANGER  CATAtOG  FREE,  with  m J- 
velous  aew  prices.  30  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 


Mead 


Cycl«  CompanyL^lr  Alent 

«.  .-»   ^i«>7>  A^j-w  plan  to  earn 

DeptW-172,*n»<=^$Om 


^  Ian  to  earn 
mooey. 
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1200%  profit  from  this  man's  garden 


He  was  a  "tired"  business 
man.  The  garden  measured 
20  X  25  feet.  From  a  $1.15 
worth  of  pure-bred  seeds  he 
got  $14.50  worth  of  vege- 
tables incomparably  superior 
in  freshness,  flavor  and  ten- 
derness to  the  tough,  stringy 
kind  his  wife  used  to  buy  at 
exorbitant  prices. 

"Where  else  can  you  make 
1200%  profit — with  extra 
dividends  in  good  health? 
And  it  does  make  a  man  poke 
out  his  chest  when  he  does  a 
little  extra  to  keep  old  H.  C. 
L.  ofT  its  lofty  perch. 

"Pure-bred  seeds"  means 
Ferry's  seeds,  of  course — the 


kind  that  professional  and 
amateur  gardeners  have  pre- 
ferred for  sixty  years.  Ferry's 
pure-bred  Seeds  come  from 
seed  families  which  for  many 
generations  have  produced 
vegetables  of  fine  flavor  and 
tenderness  or  flowers  of 
supreme  color,  vigor  and  size. 

The  parent  plants  are  select- 
ed from  acres  of  plants  and 
judged  by  rigid  standards. 
Their  progeny  are  tested  for 
vitality,  compared  point  by 
point  with  their  parents'  good 
qualities.  Those  that  oass  th 
tests  are  sold  as  Fe 
bred  Seeds — at  10c 
Plan  to  plant  them 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 


Do  not  take  a  chance. 
Buy  Ferry's  "at  the  store 
around  the  corner."  Write 
for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual. 
It's  full  of  helpful  garden 
data,  (Free),  Write  today. 
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The  whole  meal — meat,  vegetables  and  dessert 
— in  the  NATIONAL  Pressure  Aluminum 
Cooker,  cooks  at  one  time,  over  the  low 
flame  of  a  single  burner. 

\yith  the  NATIONAL,  cooking 
time  is  leisure  time.  Foods 
never  scorcli  or  burn.  In  the 
hot,  rapidly  penetrating  mois- 
ture all  nutrition  and  flavors 
are  retained.  No  escape  of 
cooking  odors. 
The  NATIONAL,  endorsed  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute, 
cooks  all  foods  deliciously  and 
thoroughly.  Saves  %  the  time 
and  %  the  fuel. 
Over  50,000  housewives  enjoy 
this  saver  of  work,  time  and 
money.  Federa'  and  State  food 
experts  recommend  it. 

The  NATIONAL  pays  for  itself 
in  four  months.  Lasts  a  life-time. 
Write  for  interesting  booklet  which 
■will  till  you  abotii  Pressure 
Cookery. 

Northwettern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 
Dept.  E  Eau  Claire,  Wit. 
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VINDEX 

UNDERWEAR 


DE.\LERS  everywhere  buy  VINDEX  ovei 
and  over  again.  Take  the  tip.  They  know. 
Ask  for  "Vindex  Make"  when  you  want  Shirts 
or  Athletic  Underwear — they're  RIGHT  in  style 
and  quality — just  Jim  Dandy. 

The  Vindex  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Allied  Supreme  Council  sitting  in 
London  notifies  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  now  ready  to  discuss  the 
Austrian,  question  and  will  receive 
Austrian  representatives  for  that 
purpose. 

CONGRESS 

March  2. — Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  reach 
an  agreement  to  make  provisions  for  an 
army  of  156,000  men  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  agreement  is  a  compromise 
between  the  Senate  figure  of  175,000 
and  the  House  maximum  of  150,000 
and  apparently  insures  passage  of  the 
$385,000,000  army  budget. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  holds 
that  acceptance  by  Federal  Judge 
Landis  of  the  position  of  supreme  base- 
ball arbitrator  is  inconsistent  with  his 
position  as  Judge,  constituting  a  serious 
impropriety  on  his  part,  and  recom- 
mends investigation  on  impeachment 
charges  made  by  Representative  Welty 
(Dem.,  of  Ohio)  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  introduces  a 
resolution  which  authorizes  a  committee, 
or  a  subcommittee  thereof,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  new  Congress  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Allied  loan. 

March  3. — The  Fordney  Emergency  Tariff 
Bill  is  vetoed  by  President  Wilson  in  a 
message  declaring  that  "this  is  no  time 
for  an  erection  here  of  high  trade 
barriers,"  and  that  the  measure  "would 
not  furnish  in  any  substantial  degree 
the  relief  sought  by  the  producers  of 
most  of  the  staple  commodities  which 
it  covers."  Efforts  to  override  the 
President's  veto  in  the  House  failed 
and  the  measure  is  killed. 

President  Wilson,  in  response  to  a  reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  reports  to  the  Senate 
that  claims  for  war-damages  placed 
against  Germany  by  American  citizens, 
amount,  in  part,  to  $60,000,000  for 
privately  owned  cargoes  lost  by  sub- 
marine warfare;  $85,084,613  as  losses  to 
insurance  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment War-Risk  Bureau,  and  $191,- 
147,846  for  American-owned  properties 
of  various  description  in  Germany. 

March  5. — A  joint  resolution  in  Congress 
providing  for  the  return  from  France 
of  the  body  of  an  unknown  national 
soldier  and  its  burial  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  is  transmitted  to  the  War 
Department,  where  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  return  of  the  body  and 
appropriate  ceremonies  for  the  in- 
terment. 

A  companion  act  signed  by  President 
Wilson  in  the  closing  hours  of  his 
administration  provides  for  the  be- 
stowal of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  upon  the  unknown  British  and 
French  soldiers  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
respectively. 

March  7. — Following  a  long  conference 
with  Senate  and  House  leaders.  Presi- 
dent Harding  announces  that  the  extra 
session  of  Congress  will  be  called  not 
earlier  than  April  4,  and  perhaps  not 
until  a  week  later. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  orders  the  Colombian  Treaty 
once  more  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  treaty  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $25,000,000  to  Colombia  because 
of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  separation 
of  Panama,  but  eliminates  the  original 
expression  of  apology.    • 

March  8. — President  Harding  holds  his 
first  Cabinet  meeting,  and  considers 
various  questions  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  chief  among  them  being 
the   Costa    Rica-Panama   embroglio. 


DOMESTIC 

March  2. — Representative  Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  eight  years, 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centiuy  a  prominent  figure  in  national 
pohtics  and  candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  the  Presidency  in 
1912,  dies  in  Washington,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year. 

March  3. — Announcement  is  made  from 
the  White  House  that  President  Wilson 
will  form  a  partnership  with  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  retiring  Secretary  of 
State,  to  resume  the  practise  of  law 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  term.  The 
firm  will  have  offices  in  New  York 
City  and  Washington. 

March  4. — Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 
becomes  the  twenty-ninth  President  of 
the  United  States  in  an  inaugural 
ceremony  characterized  by  the  utmost 
simplicity,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  former 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  becomes 
Vice-President. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Harding  Cabinet  in  less 
than  ten  minutes,  the  President  per- 
sonally presenting  the  nominations. 
March  5. — The  transfer  of  the  administra- 
tive authority  from  Democratic  to 
Republican  hands  is  completed  with  the 
swearing  in  of  the  members  of  President 
Harding's  Cabinet. 

L.  D.  Baldwin,  of  Iowa,  is  renamed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Edward  J.  Henning,  of  San  Diego 
Cal.,  is  selected  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  is  announced  Major- 
General  Lejeune  will  continue  as  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
that  the  rank  of  Major-General  will  be 
recommended  for  the  former  comman- 
dant, George  Barnett. 

Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama  is  demanded  in  identic 
notes  dispatched  to  the  governments 
of  those  countries  by  Charles  Evan? 
Hughes,  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
It  is  understood  that  the  notes  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  this  countrj 
stands  ready  to  enforce,  if  necessary 
the  peaceful  solution. 

March  6. — Charles  D.  B.  King,  President 
of  Liberia,  arrives  in  this  country  to 
conduct  final  negotiations  for  the  loan  of 
$5,000,000.  The  proposed  credit  was 
established  in  the  United  States  Trea- 
sury, September,  1918. 

March  7. — Major-General  Leonard  Wood 
is  ordered  to  the  Philippines  to  make  a 
survey  of  conditions  there.  This  duty 
is  considered  a  military  assignment. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  authority  of  Albert  S.  Burle- 
son, when  he  was  Postmaster-General, 
to  withdraw  second-class  mail  privileges 
from  any  publication  which  violated 
the  Espionage  Act  through  printing 
articles  "tending  to  create  insubordina- 
tion or  disloyalty"  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces. 

March  8. — Secretary  of  War  Weeks  an- 
nounces the  nomination  of  Dr.  C.  E. 
Sawyer,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  lifelong  friend 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Harding,  as 
Brigadier-General  in  the  medical  service 
corps  of  the  Army.  Dr.  Sawyer  will  be 
called  into  active  service  upon  confirma- 
tion and  be  assigned  to  the  White  House 
as  physician  to  the  Presidential  family. 
Wage  decreases  of  123^2  to  15  per  cent., 
affecting  more  than  100,000  employees 
of  the  packing  industry  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  effective  March  14,  are 
announced.  There  wiU  also  be  a  re- 
vision of  working  hotu's.  Union-leaders 
predict  that  the  employees  will  not 
accept  the  new  schedule. 

The  first  important  official  act  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mellon  is  an 
appeal  to  the  people  generally  to  stand 
for  the  utmost  economy  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Government.  The  Secretary 
also  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroughgoing  national  budget  system. 


SCRA 


MILLIONS  of  dollars  go 
into  the  scrap  heap  every 
year.  Much  of  it  is  waste — 
useless  extravagance — careless 
buying. 

Each  year  the  genius  of 
American  engineers  is  em- 
ployed to  fight  the  scrap  heap 
— to  build  automobiles  that 
will  last  longer,  with  individ- 
ual parts  that  wear  out  more 
slowly  and  break  less  often 
under  hard  everyday  stresses 
and  strains. 

The  greatest  stride  forward 
ever  made  in  the  fight  against 
the  scrap  heap  was  the  discov- 
ery and  employment  of  Mo- 
/v/>-den-um  Steel  in  the 
automotive  industry.  This  ^^ 
super  steel  possesses  un- 
precedented   properties   of 


endurance,  strength  and  re- 
sistance to  the  jolts,  jars  and 
strains  of  the  road.  Springs 
built  of  Mo-/j^-den-um  Steel 
are  practically  unbreakable.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  strip 
Mo-/>'^-den-um  Steel  gears. 
Axles  made  of  it  firmly  resist 
all  the  twisting  strains  of  un- 
even travel.  Every  part  of  an 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor 
can  be  made  stronger  and 
longer  lived  by  the  use  of  Mo- 
lyb-dcn-um  Steel. 

A  car  built  of  Mo-/yb-den- 
um  Steel  is  lighter  for  its 
strength  and  stronger  for  its 
weight.  This  means  reduction 
in  tire  and  gasoline  bills,  lower 
repair  bills  and  higher  re- 
sale value.  Be  sure  vour 
car  or  truck  is  made  of  Mo- 
lyb-den-um  Steel. 


T/ie  iLorld's  chief  source  of  Mo- 
lyhdrnum  is  til  Climax, Colorado. 
The  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  importations  from  foreign 
countries  for  all  steel  alloying 
elements  except  Molybdenum. 


CLIMAX  MOLYBDENUM  COMPANY'.  61   Broadwav.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Associated  with  THE  AMERICAN  METAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  Largest  Producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  fVorld 


Mo-lyb-den-unn  Stee 


The  American  Super  Steel 


l.\J/i  JLSlt;     AvU-tffCXfJf      tyi^KOL  JfJI      xrxi*l  t-l»     J.^,     j.^*dj. 


Perfect 
One  Man    Control 

The  WC  Line  of  Spark  and  Throttle  Controls 
now  covers  every  possible  combination  neces- 
sary for  one  man  control  of  the  engine. 

WC  Spark  and  Throttle  Controls 

respond  to  the  slightest  change  of  levers. 
Notches  guard  against  accidental  shifting.  EUisy 
to  install.  Made  with  single  or  double  levers 
in  various  designs— Horizontal,  Vertical,  Flat 
Bulkhead,  etc.  WC  Standard  of  Depend- 
ability maintained  throughout.  Look  for  our 
sign  at  your  dealer's.     Circular  on  request. 

GET   THIS    BOOK 

"Sea  Craft  Suggestions  and  Supplies"  solves 
those  daily  ''puzzlers"  that  few  know  how 
to  handle.  Tells  How  to  Box  the  Compass; 
What  is  Proper  Ground  Tackle;  gives  Hints 
on  Steering  Gear,  etc.;  describes  WC  De- 
pendable Marine  Hardware;  ;  tells*  uses. 
Compiled  from  70  years'  experience  in  mak- 
ing marine  fittings.     Sent  prepaid  for  50c. 

WILCOX,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

18  South  Main  St.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Eatabliahed  1847 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     i>     needed    in    every 
Americaa  liuiue  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


PHOTOMORE 

Cuts  Film  Cost  Over  One-Half 
13  Pictures  on  6-Exposure  Film 

Main  object  same"  size  as  on  larger  film  by  using  this 
wonderful  new  attachment;  adjusted  injone  minute  to 
1-A.  2-C,  3-A  and  3-A  Jr.  Kodaks.    Sent  prepaid  tor  $2. 

THE  BURDETTE-MURRAY  CO.  a 

630  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O.     / 


The  Universal  Paint 


Jnt  1915 CL  ftuprtpcUntiui 


rihe  BILUNOS-CHAFIN  Co. 

Boeton  -  aeveland  -  New  Voifc 


ENTEEFWSI 

/  ail  -/ron  P  E  N  C  I  N  G  Chain-link  \ 

■pNTERPRISE  Fencing  is  backed  by  3S'years  of  special- 
ized  experience  in  building  and  erecting  All-Iron  aai 
Chain-Link  Fencing.  Prices  are  again  moderate  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they  will  stay. 
Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures  styles  and  designs,  and 
gives  complete  data.  Write  today  for  this  free  catalog, 
mentioning  purpose  for  which  fencing  is  desired. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
2412  Yaodes  St.  Indlanapolii,  Ind. 


Appreciative. — A  dash  of  winter  now  and 
then  is  relished  by  the  coal-yard  men. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A   Solid   Fact.— "What   is   the  hardest 
thing  about  skating  "when  you're  learning?" 
"  The  ice." — Boston  Transcript. 


Matter  of  Definition. — Uncle  Sam  has 
the  credit  for  winning  the  war — if  you 
understand  exactly  what's  meant  by 
"  credit." — Flint    (Mich.)   Journal. 


Costly  Curiosity. — "  Maud  is  sorry  now 
that  she  took  Jack's  ring  back  to  the  store 
to  be  valued." 

"  Why?  " 

"  The  jeweler  kept  it.  He  said  that 
Jack  hadn't  been  in  to  settle  for  it,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise." — Boston  Transcript. 


Santa's  Slip. — Mother — "  Who  ever 
taught  you  to  use  that  dreadful  word?  " 

Tommy — "  Santa  Claus,  mama." 

Mother—"  Santa  Claus?  " 

Tommy — "  Yes,  mama,  when  he  fell 
over  a  chair  in  my  bedroom  on  Christmas 
eve." — Life. 


And  It  Is. — "  Say,  buddy,  do  you  re- 
member when  we  were  over  there,  they 
used  to  tell  us  that  when  we  got  back 
nothing  would  be  too  good  for  us?  " 

"  Sure,  what  about  it?  " 

"Well,  they  told  the  irnth."— The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


Motes  and  Beams. — "  Aren't  people 
queer?  "  queries  R.  J.  M.  "  A  married 
friend  butto'nholed  me  this  morning  and 
poured  into  my  ear  a  choice  bit  of  scandal. 
'  But  don't  let  it  go  any  further,  Bob,' 
he  ended. 

"  '  No,  certainly  not,'  I  said.  *  But  how 
did  you  happen  to  hear  it?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  the  wdfe,  of  course,'  he  answered. 
'  She's  just  like  all  women — can't  keep  a 
secret.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Novel  Spring  Style. — Mrs.  Coolidge 
wore  a  blue  serve  traveling  suit — it  might 
have  been  a  street  suit  or  a  walking  suit 
as  well— and  topped  it  off  with  a  black 
straw  turban.  On  each  side  there  feU  a 
cascade  of  paradise — gauribig  'Basai  ETA 
OIN  ETAOI  waist  was  dark  blue  geor- 
gette, heavily  figured  in  colored  beads. — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


Logical. — Teacher — "  Thomas,  will  you 
tell  me  what  a  conjunction  is,  and  compose 
a  sentence  containing  one?  " 

Thomas  (after  reflection) — "  A  conjimc- 
tion  is  a  word  connecting  anything,  such  as 
'  The  horse  is  hitched  to  the  fence  by  his 
halter.'  '  Halter '  is  a  conjunction,  be- 
cause it  connects  the  horse  and  the  fence." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 


Gratitude. — "  You  did  me  a  favor  ten 
years  ago,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  it." 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  good  man  with  a 
grateful  expression  on  his  face;  "  and  you 
have  come  back  to  repay  me?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  I've  just  got  into  town  and  need  another 
favor,  and  I  thought  of  you  right  away." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Pool. — "  What's    your    idea    of    clean 
sport?  " 

"  Swimming." — Orange  Peel. 


Helpful  Hint. — Jones — "  I  want  to  do 
something  big  and  clean  before  I  die." 

Bones — "  Wash  an  elephant." — Purple 
Cow. 


Novelize  It.— 1921— "  Did  you  see  that 
movie  called  '  Oliver  Twist '?  " 

Frosh — "  Yes,  and  say,  wouldn't  that 
make  a  peach  of  a  book?  " — Brown  Jug. 


A  Bit  Both  Ways. — "  No  doubt  appear- 
ance has  a  lot  to  do  with  one's  success." 

"  But  not  so  much  as  success  has  to  do 
with    one's    appearance." — The    Bulletin 

{Sydney). 


Not  Up  to  Sample. — "  It  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight  when  I  met  Billy." 
"  Then  why  didn't  you  marry  him?  " 
"  I    met    him    again    so    often." — The 
Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Reassuring. — "  Well,  my  boy,  any  col- 
lege debts?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir,  but  what  with  diligence, 
economy,  and  stern  self-denial  you  will 
be  able  to  pay." — Jester. 


No  Pleasure  Resort. — An  engineer  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  specially  con- 
structed passenger-carrying  airplanes  will 
make  hourly  trips  to  Ireland.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  anybody  can  have  oiir  seat. — 
Punch  (London). 


Affection's  Fount. — Wife  (pleadingly) — 
"  I'm  afraid.  Jack,  you  do  not  love  me  any 
more — anyway,  not  as  well  as  you  used  to." 

Husband—"  Why?  " 

Wife — "  Because  you  always  let  me  get 
up  to  light  the  fire  now." 

Husband — "  Nonsense,  my  love  !  Your 
getting  up  to  light  the  fire  makes  me  love 
you  all  the  more." — Quoted  by  the  Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


The  Doubt  Courteous. — The  marriage 
of  Dalbert  Eugene  Benn,  an  actor,  living 
at  the  National  Vaudeville  Artists'  Club, 
229  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  and  Miss 
Florence  Buchan,  an  actress  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  took  place  yesterday.  Mr. 
Benn  is  forty-five  years  of  age  and  Miss 
Buchan  said  she  was  twenty-five.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Michael  J. 
Cruise,  Deputy  City  Clerk. — New  York 
Times. 


Early  Training  Counts. — The  detail  had 
just  arrived  near  the  front  lines  when  the 
captain  looked  around  and  noticed  a 
private,  hatless  and  coatless. 

"  Where's  the  rest  of  your  uniform?  '* 
he  demanded. 

"  Back  where  we  came  from.'* 

"  Go  back  and  get  it." 

The  private  vanished  and  later  reap- 
peared, correctly  uniformed,  but  without 
his  rifle. 

"  Where's  your  gun?  " 

"  Left  it  back  where  we  came  from." 

"  Listen !  "  bellowed  the  captain.  "You're 
a  fine  soldier.  What  were  you  in  civilian 
life?  " 

"  Plumber's  assistant." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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STARRETT  TOOLS 

TAPES  AND  HACKSAWS 

Are  liked  best  because  they're  made 
best.  There's  a  look,  a  feeling  of 
quality,  of  accuracy  and  depend- 
ability, that  gives  the  men  who  use 
them  that  confidence  that  begets 
good  work. 

If  you  buy,  sell  or  use  tools,  tapes 
or  hacksaws — get  a  copy  of  the  new 
Starrett  Catalog,  No.  22  and  the 
Starrett  booklet,  "Hack  Saws  and 
Their  Use". 

Bo'-h  are  free  upon  request.  Address 
Dept.  S.  C. 

THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  COMPANY 


T/ie  fVorlJ'i  Gi  eaten  Too/maters 
Manufaclurert  of  Hack  Saivt  Unexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 
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HACKSAWS 


DnBc  hRDITHE'R. 


Mill   CAR 


Merchants  are  first  impressed  by  its 
established  economy.  Its  sightliness 
is  an  added  incentive  to  ownership 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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Where  the  facts 
came  from 

Airplane  picture  of  Youngs- 
iown  Pressed  Steel  Company 
plant  at  Warren,  O.,  where 
Grinnell  Company  installed 
eight  different  piping  systems 
iotalling  nearly  35  miles  in 
ength.  McCann-H  arrisonCo. , 
Cleveland,  O.,  consulting  en- 
gineers. The  circumstances  of 
nstallation  were  similar  in 
practically  every  respect  to  those 
n  the  Eskimo  incident  related 
«clow 
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PLANT  ENGINEER  PRESIDENT 


CONSULTING  ENGINEER 


PRODUCTION  MANACI&.M 


A  fine  job  for  Eskimos 


**Brr-rr!  Who  ever  called  this  the  Temperate  Zone,  with 
a  January  snowstorm  in  November!"  The  Plant  Engineer 
beat  his  arms  across  his  chest  to  keep  warm. 

"We'll  never  get  into  production  before  April,"  growled 
the  Production  Manager. 

The  President  interrupted  sharply — "We've  got  to  or 
face  a  big  bunch  of  cancellations." 

Consulting  Engineer :  "By  February  First  this  building 
will  be  enclosed  and  the  piping  contractors  can  get  in." 

The  Production  Manager  wheeled  around.  "Not  till 
then .''  You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  piping  is  the  most 
important  part  of  our  equipment." 

Plant  Engineer  :  "And  the  biggest  part!  Over  twenty-five 
miles  of  i  V2"  pipe  in  coils — besides  miles  of  compressed  air 
lines  to  steel  presses,  fuel  oil  piping  to  furnaces,  acid 
piping  to  pickling  vats,  live  steam,  hot  water,  cold  water, 
power  piping,  naphtha  piping  and  all  the  miscellaneous 
work." 

"Fll  say  it's  big,"  interjected  the  owner,  "the  estimates 
run  about  ^90,000.  The  piping  contractors  have  got  to 
get  the  job  finished  somehow  so  we  can  start  up  the  day 
the  glass  is  in  these  windows." 

♦'Only  an  Eskimo  could  pull  a  wrench  here  in  January," 


facetiously  remarked  the  Plant  Engineer.  "My  repair  men 
can  tell  you  what  it  is  to  fix  up  leaky  joints  on  winter  nights 
and  Sundays.  And  this  kind  of  piping  work  takes  keen 
Caucasian  brains,  close  measuring  to  blueprints,  accurate 
cutting  and  threading,  straight  lines  and  the  perfect  adjust- 
ments of  real  workmanship.  It  simply  can't  be  done  out- 
doors in  zero  weather." 

President:  "What  kind  of  antique  methods  are  you 
talking  about.''  Most  of  that  work  should  be  done  indoors 
beforehand,  the  way  we  have  been  fabricating  steel  for 
buildings  for  twenty  years." 

Ouick  on  the  trigger  the  Consulting  Engineer  turned. 
"That's  just   what   I've  been  waiting   for.      Give  all  seven 

ions  to  Kj  r  1  n  n  C  1 1  Dnitm nnniii iiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiii imiiiiiimiKiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiMiiiiriiiiiiDiiif 

Company-theoneor-  |  gRINNELL  GUARANTY  I 
ganization  that  shop-      |  i 

assembles  piping  sys- 
tems and  sends  them 
to  the  job  ready  for 
quick  erection." 

Owner:  "Fm  sold. 
Gain  a  month's  out- 
put and  our  profits 
will  almost  pay  for  the 
whole  piping  job." 


G1.IMMEL 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systeins,  Heating,Power  and  Process  Piping 
ydur  kind,  their  hind,  every  hnd  of  Piping 


I  A  Grinnell  Industrial  Piping  Installation  | 

I      always  starts  with  the  fullest  understanding  | 

I      of  the  service  expected.      Three  thousand  | 

I      employees  in  eiglit  great  fabricating  plants,  | 

I      working  to  blueprints,  send  sections  of  in-  |  . 

I      dustrial    piping    equipment  to    1 300   road  | 

I      men,  who  fit  them  into  the  building  like  | 

I      odd  shaped  blocks  into  a  child's  puzzle.  | 

I  Behind  a  service  of  this  kind  is  new  en-  | 

I      gineering — courageous  enough  to    discard  I 

I      the  old  for  the    new     when    the     latter  | 

I      meets  Grinnell  standards  of  operating  per-  | 

I      fection.       Such  modern  engineering  must  | 

I      be  practical  as  well  as  creative,  for  on   its  | 

I      soundness     Grinnell    Company    places     a  | 

I      guaranty — a  courageous  guaranty   behind  | 

I      ideaSf  men  and  materials.  \ 

iiiiitiiii.ti.i.tiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiftm^ 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "Grinnell 
Bulletin".  Address  Grinnell  Co.,  Inc., 
274West  Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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|J||L.^J.  The  little  matter  of  10  cts.  will  bring  you 
■lUnOW'the   Pathfinder   eight   weeks   on   trial.     The 

■  ■11/11   Pathfinder    is    an    illustrated    weekly,    pub- 

■■•■■lished    at   the   Nation's   center,    for   all    tha 
^^«  Nation;    an    independent    home    paper 

all|M*A  ^^*-   Pi'ints  all   the   news   of   the   world 
Llllllt*  ^"'l   tells   the    truth;    now    in    its   28th 
■*'■■■■*#  year.     This  paper  fills  the  bill  without 

Wlllnrincf^™PW°Sth6purse; 
"'""""Sit  costs  but  $1  a 
Bf  year.   If  you  want  to 

V^ll   keep   posted   on  what 

■  ■III   is    going    on    in    the 
■*'••  world,    at    the    least 

From  the  ?Snef  °^ '""'  °' 


Nation's 
Capital 


money,      this      is 
your  means 


Washington  has  become 
the  World's  Capital  and 
reading  the  Pathfinder  la 
like  sitting  in  the  Inner 
council  with  those  who 
mold  the  world's  destiny. 


If  you  want  a  paper  in 
your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
entertaining,    wholesome,     the    Path- 
finder is  yours.     If  you  would  appre- 
ciate   a    paper    which    puts    everything 
clearly,     strongly,     briefly — here     it    is. 
Send   lOc  to  show  that  you  might  lika 
_  such    a   paper,    and   we   will    send   tha 

Pathfinder  on  probation  eight  weeks.  The  10c  does  not 
repay  us.  but  ue  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends. 
THE  PATHFINDER.  678  Langdon Sta..  WASHINGTON,  0.  C. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

GxecDtive  Accountants  command  big  EaJaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,5U0  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  U)$  10.000  a  year.  We  train  you  tfaoroly  by  mail  in 
epare  time  for  ij.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledgeof  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
18  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.M.,  C. 
P. A.,  formerComptrolIerandlnstructor.Univeraityof  11  linoia;  Direc- 
tor of  the  I  III  nota  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  a>isist<>d  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'3,  including  membera  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms. Write  now  for  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.352-HC.  Chicago 

The  Larsest  Business  Training  institution  in   the  World 

Women  Teachers  Wanted 

To  Travel  During  Summer  Vacation 

Educational  sales  work  along  school  lines.  Salary  to  start  and 
all  railroad  fare  paid.  Over  one  hundred  teachers  last  summer 
averaged  $500.00  each  for  their  summer  vacation.  Give  de- 
tails concerning  age,  education  and  time  you  can  start  work 
in  first  letter.  Preference  given  those  who  can  start  earliest 
and  work  longest.  .'Address  S.  J.  GILLFILLAN,  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.      Legally 

trained  men  win  high  positions 

and  big  success  in  business  and 

public    life.    Greater    opportn- 

nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

independent— bea  leader.    I^w- 

^T  rers  earn 

S3,0OO  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  ffoide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  bom« 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examinA* 
tion  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  oar 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatiafied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  succeaBfuI  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  Talo&ble  120  page 
'Law  Guide'*  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LttSall»Cx««iMi*n  Univ«r«ity»    D*pt.  392-LC,  ChiM«« 


IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  AT  HOME 

FOR    BUSINESS 
coiver-ea  FOR  PROFESSION 

Study  law  with  only  institution  which  grivea 
same  Course  by  Correspondence  through  Lecture 
System  as  was  given  for  years  at  resident  classes  of  this  College, 
Business  today  demands  a  knowledge  of  law  for  those  who  want 
success.  Big  opportunities  in  the  legal  profession.  We  coach  you 
free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examination  in  any  State.  Special  consultation 
privilcKes.  Complete  24  volume  library  (12  books)  specially  prepared 
by  leadine  professional  and  law  trained  business  men.  Organized  1910. 
Low  enrollment  fee.  easy  terms.      Write  for  free  illustrated  book. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  23A Morton  BIdg.,  Chicago 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taughtby 

I  Dr.J.  Rer^Esenwein.for  j<>ara£dllnrnf  Lippincott'a. 

ISO-page  catalogue  free, '    Please  address 

_  THE  HOUE  COBRESPONDENCG  SCHOOI. 

Dr.  £:oDweln    Dept.  71  Spriogfield,  Ilas0> 


YOU  CAN 
BE  A 


Good  Talker 

You  can  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversationalist,  • 
euccessful  saleg  talker,  &  good  story  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  principles  of  speaking. 
They  are  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS   ON   TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  19  chapters  explaining  every  aogle  of  tb« 
art  o£  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  can  develop  the 
ability  to  (a/A  (o  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
tertaining and  effective  conversationalists  and  public  speakeri 
will  find  helpful  instruction  in  Talks  on  Talking,'  "  says  the 
N.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;  $t.00  net:   by  mail,  $I.I3 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


LITERARY  DIGEST 
SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Display  announcements  of  private  schools  and 
colleges  will  be  featured  as  follows: 

FOUR  ISSUES 

June  4th  August  6th 

July  2nd  September  3rd 

The  Literary  Digest  School  Directory 

will  appear  throughout  the  Season,  May  14th 
to  Septeniber  lOth  inclusive  (14  weeks),  except 
in  the  display  issues  of  June  4th,  July  2nd. 
August  6th,  September  3rd.  Forms  for  School 
Directory  Service  close  April  25. 

Write  al  once  for  rates  and  full  particular* 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

TheliteraryDigest 


^^^  Crown  Jewels 
of  England 

by 

Major -General  Sir  George  Younghusband, 

K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B..  Keeper  of  The 

Jewel  House,  Tower  of  London,  and 

Cyril  Davenport,  V.D.,  F.S.A. 

Here  Is  a  magnificent  volume  that  will  make  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  lovers  both  of  history  and  art.  Its  subject  is  the 
royal  jewels  of  England,  which  are  historically  and  intrin- 
sically of  a  value  beyond  computation.  It  tells  graph- 
ically when  and  how  the  various  gems  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  Crown,  gives  many  interesting 
details  as  to  their  size,  weight,  cutting,  mounting,  etc., 
describes  the  different  state  crowns  of  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  regalia,  such  as  orbs  and 
scepters,  the  royal  plate,  regal  vestments,  etc. 

The  descriptive  matter  is  made  doubly  interesting  by 
the  many  beautifully  colored  full-page  plates,  each  one  an 
artistic  triumph,  which  present  reproductions  of  all  the 
principal  objects  mentioned  in  the  text.  There  are  eigh- 
teen of  these,  as  well  as  about  fifty  carefully  executed 
illustrations  in  black  and  white.  Edition  strictly  limited 
to  soo  copies  for  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
reprinting  for  reproduction. 

A  large  volume,  13  by  10  inches,  sumptuously 
bound  in  red  English  silk  cloth  with  design 
stamped  in  gold.    $20.00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.  ::  New  York  City 


Vital,  Thrilling,  History 


told  in  a  book  that  educates  and  fascinates.  The  great- 
est story  of  the  igth  century  in  the  world.  Tells  of 
this  period  full  of  wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  revolu- 
tion, civil  wars;  full  of  political  developments  of  im- 
mense significance.  The  man  who  wants  to  understand 
today's  international  developments  needs  a  knowledge 
of  this  period  of  the  world's  history.  He  can  get  it  by 
reading  this  gripping  story  of  the  men  and  women — 
the  dominant  figures  of  their  times — and  the  world 
convulsions  caused  by  their  operations. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

Telling  what  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  and 
scores  of  other  great  leaders  accomplished  in  such  crises 
as  our  Civil  War;  the  consolidating  of  the  German  Em- 
pire; the  birth  of  the  French  Republic;  and  all  the  other 
important  political  and  military  events  of  this  period. 
It  IS  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making. 
_  New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition 

lOOO  pages,  cloth-bound,  $3.75;  by  mail,  $3.03 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Are..  New  Fnk 
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The  man  Avho  \vas  through 

at  thirty 


THIS  happened  in  Chi- 
cago; but  the  place  is 
unimportant.  It  might  have 
happened  anywhere;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  happening 
ever>"svhere;  in  your  office  and 
in  the  office  across  the  street. 

A   young   man    entered    the 
employ   of   a    Chicago    manu- 
facturer and   moved   along 
rapidly  until  he  was  office 
manager. 

The  president  of  the  com- 
pany liked  him.  More  than 
once  he  said  to  friends: 

*'I  intend  to  make  that 
young  man  general  man- 
ager some  day.  I  should 
like  to  train  him  to  be  my 
successor." 

But  the  young  man  never 
did  become  general  man- 
ager; his  career  is  one  of 
those  countless  tragedies  of 
business.  The  president 
who  wanted  to  promote 
him,  found  that  he  could 
not  promote  him. 

He  knew  enough  to  man- 
age an  office,  but  for  larger 
responsibilities  he  lacked 
knowledge,  self-confidence 
and  decision.  He  has  never 
grown  beyond  an  office  man- 
agership. 

He  was  through  at  thirty. 

And  the  other  man  who 
kept  on  growing 

CONTRAST  that  man  with 
another  of  the  same  age 
— a  man  who  worked  as  a 
salesman  for  a  Hartford  com- 
pany; and  in  course  of  time 
became  sales  manager.  The 
office  of  secretary  became 
vacant,  and  the  company 
looked  around  for  a  man. 

Sales  experience  was  a  requi- 
site; but  the  man  must  have 
more.  He  must  know  something 
of  factory  organization  and  con- 
trol, of  costs  and  accounting,  of 


office  management,  of  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  and 
corporation  finance. 

To  their  surprise  they  found 
that  the  young  sales  manager 
knew  all  these  things.  His 
practical  experience  had  given 
him  sales  training;  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute  had 


There's  just  one  important  question  for  a  man  who  is 

under  forty:    "Where  am  I  going  to  be  in 

business  ten  years  from  now?" 


given  him  a  grasp  of  the  fun- 
damentals which  are  found  in 
every  business. 

A  few  days  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  his  company  he  wrote: 

"The  day  when  I  enrolled 
in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute's  Modern  Business 
Course  marked  the  turning 
point  in  my  career." 

Thousands  of  men  who  are 
going  ahead 

IN  all  the  business  world 
there  are  just  two  types  of 
men.  There  is  the  man  who 
goes  only  as  far  as  experience 
in  one  department  of  business 
can  carry  him  and  settles  down 
in  a  departmental  position  for 
life. 


The  other  man  takes  a  new 
hold  upon  himself  in  his 
twenties  or  thirties  or  earlier 
forties;  he  adds  training  to 
experience  and  travels  far. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute training  means  larger 
vision,  more  rapid  progress,  in- 
creased earning  power. 

The  Advisory  Council 

/^NLY  a  training  vitally  sound 
V^  and  practical  could  have  the 
indorsement  of  such  men  as  form 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  In- 
stitute. That  Council  consists  of: 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  financier; 
General  Coleman  duPont,  the 
well-known  business  executive; 
John  Hays  Hammond,  the  emi- 
nent engineer;  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  the  statistician  and  econo- 
mist; and  Joseph  French  John- 
son, Dean  of  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Commerce. 

Only  you  can  decide  where 

you  will  stop 

VERY  man  in  business  is 
paying  for  this  Course  whether 
he  benefits  by  it  or  not.  The 
Chicago  man  paid,  and  at  a  tragic 
price.  He  might  have  moved 
on  up  to  large  success — and  he 
stopped  at  thirty. 

Only  you  can  decide  where  you 
will  stop.     A  training  which  has 
done  so  much  for  thousands  of  other 
men  is  open  to  you  also. 

*  *  Forging  Ahead  in  Business 

FOR  men  who  are  asking  them- 
selves, "Where  am  I  going  to  be 
in  business  ten  years  from  now?"  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  pub- 
lishes a  116-page  book.  It  contains 
a  full  explanation  of  what  the  Modern 
Business  Course  and  Service  is  and 
does.  It  will  richly  repay  a  careful 
reading,  and  it  is  sent  without  obliga- 
tion;  the  coupon  will  bring  it. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

849  Astor  Place       New  York  City 

Send   me   "Forging  Ahead   in  Business" 
which   I   may  keep    without    obligation. 


e; 


Name  . 


Print  here 


Business 
Address  . 


Business 
Position.  . 


'••••fff*'' 


Canadian  address:  C.  P.  R.  Bldg.,  Toronto;  Australian  address:  8a  Casttereagh  3t.,. Sydney 


Copyright  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
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What  men  say  of 

the  American  Boy 

"I  wish  I  were  rich  enough  to  see 
that  every  boy  in  the  country  got  a 
copy  of  THE  AMERICAN  BOY," 
a  father  wrote  us. 

We  wish  that  every  mother  and 
father  could  read  the  many  similar 
letters  we  get  from  grateful  parents; 
telling  of  the  inspiration,  the  de- 
light and  help  their  boys  get  from 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 

"You  deserve  the  thanks  of  fathers 
and  mothers  throughout  this  land," 
writes  another  parent. 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  says:  "THE 
AMERICAN  BOY  has  for  its  aim  the 
making  of  American  boys  into  Ameri- 
can men." 

A  big  business  man:  "THE  AMERI- 
CAN BOY  has  taken  the  youth  of  our 
country  seriously." 

A  boys*  school  director:  "It  is  more 
than  a  magazine:  it  is  an  institution." 

A  well-known  writer:  "A  wonderful 
incentive  to  clean,  vigorous  boyhood." 

Best  of  all  are  the  heartfelt  let- 
ters of  genuine,  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation we  get  from  thousands  of  boy 
readers.  "More  than  a  friend — a 
brother" — from  a  boy  with  five  sis- 
ters. "I  wish  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY  could  grow  up  with  me." 
"Aside  from  my  little  brown  dog, 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  has  been 
my  most  constant  companion." 

Your  boy  wants  THE  AMERI- 
CAN BOY.  More  than  half-a-mil- 
lion  other  boys  enjoy  it  regularly. 
He  needs  the  healthy  relaxation  of 
its  stirring  stories  and  pictures ;  the 
incentive  to  do  for  himself  in  its 
big  practical  departments.  Twelve 
big  numbers  a  year — a  complete  and 
varied  library  equal  to  25  big  books 
— for  $2.50.  Use  the  coupon.  Or 
tell  your  newsdealer  to  supply  you 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  regularly. 

$2.50  a  year  by  mail 
2Sc  a  copy  on  news-stands 

AmerIcanBoy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  In  AU  the  World' ' 


THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING'CO. 

No.  267  American  Bldg. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Herewith  find  $2.50.  Please  send 
THE  AMERICAN  BOY  for  one 
year,  beginning  with  current  issue  to 


Name  .... 
Address 


WHICH 


The  Choice 
Lies  With  You! 

Are  you  going  to  grimly  "live  through"  years  of  unhappiness  and  anxiety  in  bringing  up 
your  children?     Are  you  going  to  handicap  the  kiddies  themselves? 

Or  will  you,  as  thousands  of  other  parents  have  done,  adopt  and  use  the  gentle,  progres- 
sive, easily  followed,  tried,  and  proved  methods  of  child  training  so  clearly  and  interestingly 
set  forth  in  these  five  splendid  volumes  on  Character  Training,  Home  Education,  and  Sex 
Instruction? 

With  crystal  clearness,  these  remarkable  books  show  you  how  to  develop  new  worlds  of 
delightful  possibilities  in  your  children.  How  to  make  them  happier.  How  to  discipline 
them.  How  to  develop  their  minds.  How  to  intensify  their  ambitions.  How  to  assure 
their  success.  How  to  make  them  cleanly  and  clearly  understand  the  facts  of  sex.  They 
open  up  for  you  new  and  easy-to-travel  pathways  along  which  you  can  Unerringly  guide 
your  children  to  a  better,  broader,  and  brighter  young-manhood  and  young-womanhood. 

From  Cradle  to  Youth — 

these  five  volumes  will  solve  your  parenthood  problems.  They  will  reveal  to  you 
the  precious  truths  of  childhood.  They  will  enable  you  to  make  of  your  children 
what  you  will — to  mold  their  characters  and  minds  that  they  may  realize  for  you 
and  for  their  own  life-long  benefit,  the  ambitions  you  have  for  them.     From  the  tiny  tots 

in  the  cradle  to  the  budding  man  or  woman,  these 
books  will  be  your  most  dependable  strongholds  of 
information  for  their  guidance. 


What    Some  Critics  Say 


"Every  detail  of  child  training  is  con- 
sidered in  the  volumes.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sections  of  all  is  that  where 
questions  of  anxious  mothers  are  answered." 
—Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Xo  detail  of  the  proper  handling  of 
growing  boys  and  girls  has  been  omitted, 
and  the  volumes  are  designed  to  cover  every 
phase  of  child-development." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

"Very  stimulating  and  suggestive  are 
these  volumes.  With  this  fund  of  informa- 
tion accessible  in  pleasantly  readable  style, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  a  badly  trained  parent 
or  an  unsympathetic  home." — Post,  Boston, 
Mass. 

You  Will  Get— 

five  splendid  volumes  containing  solu- 
tions to  the  countless  daily  problems  that 
mothers  and  fathers  encounter  in  caring  for 
their  children  from  the  cradle  to  maturity. 
Two  volumes  cover  "The  Character  Train- 
ing of  Children,"  two  "The  Home  Educa- 
tion of  Children."  while  the  fifth  is  devoted  to 
"The  Sex  Instruction  of  Children."  The  hfe- 
Vv'ork  of  the  author.  Dr.  Forbush,  has  been 
among  boys  and  girls  and  he  writes  from 
many  years  of  intimate  experience  and  most 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Successful  Methods^ 
Not  Theories 

The  methods  described  in  detail  in  these 
remarkable  books  have  been  successfully 
used  in  thousands  of  instances.  They  are 
not  untried  theories.  They  are  not  the 
ideas  of  any  single  individual.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  experiences  of  many 
parents — sifted  and  perfected  by  specialists 
over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Hundreds  of  Questions  Like 
These  Are  Answered 

How  Should  a  Nervous  Child  Be  Treated? 
How  Can  Speech  Defects  Be  Cured?  What 
Shall  I  Do  When  My  Child  Is  Obstinate? 
How  Shall  I  Treat  a  Spoiled  Child?  How 
to  Overcome  Fear  of  the  Dark  in  a  Ch.ld? 
What  Amusements  Shall  My  Child  Have? 
How  to  Substitute  Home  for  the  Street 
Corner?  How  Shall  I  Make  the  Most 
of  Meal-time?  How  May  I  Improve  the 
Evening  at  Home?  What  Makes  a  Boy  a 
Leader?  How  Can  I  Help  Baby  Exercise? 
What  Stories  Shall  I  Tell  Baby?  What 
Pictures  Will  Help  Baby's  Mind  Grow? 
What  Tasks  Shall  I  Give  My  Baby?  What 
Games  Shall  1  Teach  My  Child?  What 
Can  I  Do  to  Help  a  Backward  Child? 
How  Can  I  Train  the  Memory  of  My 
Child?  When  Shall  I  Allow  My  Son  to 
Leave  School?  -' What  Life-work  -  Is  My 
Boy  Best  Suited  For?  How  Shall  I  Tell 
Sex  Truths  to  My  Children? 


They  Make  Homes  Happier 

Who  has  not  seen  households  continuously  upset  over  children? 
The  mother  nervous,  tired,  and  worried — the  father  anxiously  con- 
cerned over  the  present  and  future  of  mother  and  children,  forever 
"on  edge"  and  perhaps  even  gruff — and  the  little  ones  themselves 
fretful,  restless,  and  disagreeable.  In  the  prevention  of  such  con- 
ditions as  these — in  the  certain  establishment  of  happiness  and 
harmony  in  the  home — these  volumes  are  creating  as  remarkably 
beneficial  results  for  parents  as  they  are  for  the  children  themselves. 

Your  Children  are  Well-Trained  Now,  BUT— 

are  you  sure  that  you  will  be  master  of  every  situation  during  the 
years  to  come?  Where  will  you  turn  for  information  that  will 
enable  you  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  unlikable  traits,  habits, 
and  tendencies  in  your  children  and  apply  the  proverbial  "ounce 
of  prevention"  that  is  worth  the  "  pound  of  cure"? 

In  these  five  volumes,  so  indispensable  to  every  conscientious 
parent,  you  will  find  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  methods  for  ef- 
fectively dealing  with  all  the  multiform  problems  of  child  training — 
facts  that  will  enable  you  and  your  children  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
a  happier,  brighter,  more  companionable  life  and  a  cheerier,  more 
harmonious  home — rules  of  action  that  will  enable  you  to  prove 
that,  as  parents,  you  do  not  have  to  "live  through"  years  of 
harassment  and  unhappiness  in  bringing  up  children,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  you  can  make  these  years  as  enjoyable  as  you  choose. 

THFQF  RnniTQ  — there  are  five  in  the  set — each  measure  7J^x 
ItlLiOLi  DWWIVO  5x1 '4  inches  and  contain  about  280  pages  per 
volume.  Illustrated  by  40  graphic  fuU-page  half-tone  plates  and 
several  smaller  drawings  and  photographs.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear.  Handsomely  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  gold  lettering. 
Complete  cross-reference  index  to  each  volume.  TOO  VALU- 
ABLE FOR   ANY    EARNEST  PARENT  TO  BE   WITHOUT. 

Sent  On  Approval  for  Only  $1 

You  take  no  risk.  You  assume  no  obligation.  It  costs  you  J 
nothing,    if    you    do    not  wish  to  keep  them.     Send  the  couponi      ^" 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  D  3-26-21 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Send  me,  prepaid.  Dr.  Forbush's  five  volumes  on 
Character  Training,  Home  Education,  and  Sex  Instruction  of 
Children.  I  enclose  $1.00.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory,  I 
will  return  them  at  your  expense  within  ten  days,  and  you  are 
to  refund  my  dollar.  If  I  keep  the  books,  I  will  send  you  $1.00 
a  month  for  nine  months,  until  the  full  price  of  $10.00  has  been  paid. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 
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Which 

of  these 

tw^o  men 

has  learned 

the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  day? 

The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  below.     Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no 
idea  how  much  15  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and  success.    Send  for  your  copy  now 


HERE  are  two  men,  equally  good-looking; 
equally  well-dressed.  You  see  such  men 
at  every  social  gathering.  One  of  them 
can  talk  of  nothing  beyond  the  mere  day's  news. 
The  other  brings  to  every  subject  a  wealth  of 
side-light  and  illustration  that  makes  him  listened 
to  eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  had  traveled  widely, 
though  his  only  travels  are  a  business  man's  trips. 
He  knows  something  of  history  and  biography, 
of  the  work  of  great  scientists,  and  the  writings 
of  philosophers,  poets,  and  dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in  the  affairs  of 
every  day.  How  has  he  found  time  to  acquire 
so  rich  a  mental  background  ?  When 
there  is  such  a  multitude  of  books  to 
read,  how  can  any  man  be  well-read .'' 

The  answer  to  this  man's  success 
— and  to  the  success  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  like  him — is 
contained  in  a  free  book  that  you 
may  have  for  the  asking.  In  it  is 
told  the  story  of  Dr.  Eliot's  great 
discovery,  which,  as  one  man  ex- 
pressed it,  "does  for  reading  what 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph  did 
for  communication."  From  his  life- 
time of  reading,  study,  and  teach- 
ing, forty  years  of  it  as  President 
of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Eliot 
tells  just  what  few  books  he  chose 


FIFTEEN 

MINUTES 

A  DAY 


1 


for  the  most  famous  library  in  the  world;  why  he 
chose  them  and  how  he  has  arranged  them  with 
notes  and  reading  courses  so  that  any  man  can  get 
from  them  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education  in 
even  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 

The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope,  and  purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least  know 
something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr- 
Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,"  how  he 
has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen 
minutes  a  day"  is  enough,  how  in  pleasant 
moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  provided  for 
you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  liter- 
ature and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  every  university  strives 
to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent 
in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free  book  meant 
a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides 
the  way  to  a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is 
invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  handsome 
and  entertaining  little  book.  It  is  free, 
will  he  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no  obli- 
gation of  any  sort.  Merely  clip  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


m 


Send  for  this  FREE  booklet 

that  gives  Dr.  Eliot's  own 

plan  of  reading 

p.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

Publishers   of  Good  Books  Since  1875 


I 

I      P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 


L.D.  3-26-31 


I  416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

I  By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obliRation,  send  me  the  little 

I  guidebook   to   the   most   famous   books   in   the   world,   describing 

I  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of 

I  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Name  . 


Address  _ 
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STABILITY  is  the  keynote  of  White  value, 
stability  of  the  maker,  of  the  product,  of 
its  quality  and  price,  of  owner  service,  of 
the  truck  itself.    It  is  a  sound  investment. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 
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HOW   TO   BREAK   THE   BUYERS'   STRHCE 


cc 
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ITRIKE-BREAKERS  WANTED!"  advertises  one  of 
the  eoiintry's  thousands  of  trade  journals,  putting  into 
picturesouo  phrase  the  outstanding  need  of  tlie  Inisiness 
world.  "One  hundred  million  strike-breakers  are  required,  at 
once,  to  break  the  buyers'  strike!"  There  is  no  question  of 
importing  men  and  women  from 
anywhere  to  do  the  job.  Due 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
latest  and  greatest  of  national 
strikes,  everj'bod.y  admits  that 
the  breaking  of  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  the  strikers  themselves. 
Coercing  them  would  be  difficult. 
In  other  wbrds-,  the  strikers'  de- 
mands must  be  met.  The  prob- 
lem, in  its  simplest  terms,  then, 
is  to  make  these  millions  of 
striking  buyers  both  willing 
and  able  to  buy  in  such  volume 
that  business  can  go  ahead.  If 
the  country  can  find  an  answer 
to  that  problem,  which  seems  to 
be  capable  of  statement  in  such 
a  veiw  simple  and  easy  manner, 
capitalists,  workers,  business 
men,  and  ultimate  consumers, 
the  whole  national  population, 
in  short,  -ndll  breathe  easier  and 
sleep  better  of  nights.  In  order 
to  assist  as  much  as  possible  in 
this  consummation.  The  Digest 
has  gathered  hundreds  of  opinions 
from  the  trade  journals  of  the 
countrj'.  The  editors  of  these 
journals  are  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  is  to  their  interest  to 

keep  equally  in  touch  with  production  and  distribution.  They 
know  what  is  going  on  among  those  who  sell  and  those  who 
buy.  They  were  asked  to  send  in  "editorials  or  articles, 
giving  advice  or  hints  to  manufacturers  or  business  men  that 
wiU  help  stimulate  business,  start  the  wheels  turning,  and 
move  the  goods,  or  telling  of  methods  that  have  actually  been 
tried  and  have  proved  successful."  Responses  came  in  by 
the  hundred.  They  range  from  a  clever  little  ad,  "guaran- 
teed to  sell  more  paint,"  to  a  philosophical  consideration  of 
the  whole  American  area  of  depression,  connecting  it  with 
similar  world-wide  phenomena,  and  indicating  that  in  business, 
as  in  war,  the  world  must  be  considered  as  a  unit.  The  closing, 
of  a  barrel-factory  in  Kokomo,  Indiana,  according  to  this  sweep- 
ing theory,  may  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  European  ex- 
change.    These  are  matters  that  many  may  consider  in  the 


special  province  of  Mr.  Herl)ert  Hoover.  In  the  meantime, 
business  editors,  getting  down  to  brass  tacks,  offer  a  good  many 
general  and  specialized  suggestions. 

Perhaps  The  Black  Diamond  (Cliieago)  reduces  the  common- 
est  general  suggestion  to  its  pithiest  terms  in  the  following 

declaration: 

"Business  is  dull  and  the  busi- 
ness man  too  frequently  is  duller. 
He  sits  in  his  office  and  laments 
conditions  largely  because  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  he  did  not  have 
to  be  a  l)usiness  man  to  suc- 
ceed. What  h(!  to-day  calls  hard 
times,  before  the  war  he  would 
have  considered  almost  normal 
times. 

"In  fact,  to  many  a  man  to- 
day, anything  which  demands 
work  indicates  hard  times.  He 
wants  the  buyc^  to  come  to  him 
to  beg  him  for  his  goods  the  way 
he  has  done  in  the  past.  He 
thi'nks  because  the  post-armis- 
tice period  was  a  seller's  market 
that  a  seller's  market  should  ob- 
tain until  the  end  of  time.  He 
has  become  flabby;  in  other 
words,  accustomed  to  cushioned 
office  chairs  and  a  dictatorial 
manner  in  transacting  business. 

"This  is  as  true  of  the  retail 
coal  m^erchant  as  of  any  other 
business  man.  Last  summer  the 
retail  merchant  was  busy  refus- 
ing orders;  the  coming  summer, 
unless  I  miss  my  guess,  he  is 
going  to  be  busy  getting  them,  or 
he  is  going  to  be  out  of  business. 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be." 

"The  present  is  the  occasion 
for  industry  to  scale  down  costs  to  bed-rock  in  preparation  for 
the  revival  of  buying  which  is  expected  to  develop  this  year," 
affirms  the  financial  edit6r  of  The  Tron  Trade  Review  (Cleve- 
land). In  a  sijnilar  vein  The  American  Artizan  and  Hardware 
Record  (Chicago)  asserts  that  "much  of  the  profit  in  the  future 
will  come  from  labor,  material,  and  time  that  have  been  allowed 
to  be  wasted."  Efficiency,  the  cutting  out  of  waste,  the  use  of 
brains  and  real  business  ability,  are  argued  for  by  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  all  these  business  editors  and  writers  as  a  basic  necessity 
in  changing  conditions  for  the  better.  Thus,  The  National  Baker 
(Philadelphia)  finds  a  cure  for  the  depression  in  getting  away 
both  from  the  high-pressure  business  methods  which  were  fol- 
lowed during  the  war  and  from  the  loose  and  free  ways  that 
prevailed  "during  the  jazz  period,"  which  led  up  to  the  buyers' 
strike.      At    least    in    the  hosiery   business,  believes  The  Dry 
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— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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Goods  Economist,  "the  people  are  willing  to  buy  freely  of  any 
reliable  goods  reasonably  priced."  Reliable  goods  reasonably 
priced  spell  efficiency  in  production,  observes  The  Automobile 
Trade  Journal,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  editor  of  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  (Cleveland)  takes  up  the  average  business  man's 
efficiency  problem  in  this  style : 

"An  entire  revision  of  production  costs  is  essential  if  prices 
are  to  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  reduced  purchasing  power 
and  the  available  supply  of  Uquid  credit.  By  the  thoroughness 
with  which  this  revaluation  of  productive  factors  is  carried  out 
will  the  flow  of  trade  be  controlled.  Competition  of  costs  and  of 
t^fficiency  must  return  to  supersede  competition  of  mere  speed 
of  output." 

Henry  Ford's  announcement,  telegraphed  broadcast  over  the 
.•ountry  on  March  10,  that  American  business  is  already  "shaking 


DREADING  ANOTHER  LANDSLIDE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

down"  to  a  new  basis,  finds  almost  universal  agreement  among 
the  trade  editors.  The  Dodge  Idea  (Mishawaka,  Ind.)  presents 
the  stimulating  case  of  one  plant  which  applied,  last  fall,  the 
"shaking-down"  methods  so  generally  recommended  to-day. 
The  editor  of  the  magazine  was  present  at  the  meeting,  which  he 
describes: 

"It  was  the  last  week  in  October;  there  had  been  no  encourage- 
ment in  the  business  situation  for  a  whole  month:  orders  had 
fallen  to  almost  zero  and  prices  on  basic  materials  had  wavered 
and  wobbled.  The  board  of  directors  had  met  and  considered 
the  proposition  pro  and  con,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  plant  should  shut  down  indefinitely  pending  a  read- 
justment of  market  conditions.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors — erstwhile  president  of  the  organization — had  sat 
quietly  through  the  discussion.  The  discussion  lulled  and  all 
eyes  turned  towarci  him.  He  rose  to  his  feet — this  gray-haired 
and  keen-eyed  old  fighter. 

"'We're  not  going  to  close  down  the  plant!'  he  thundered, 
slamming  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  'We're  going  to  fight!' 
He  pointed  out  the  window  to  the  factory.  'Gentlemen,  there 
are  six  thousand  men  out  there  that  depend  on  us  to  furnish 
them  with  bread  and  butter.  Can  we  afford  to  disappoint 
them?  Can  we  afford  to  jeopardize  our  national  prestige  by 
quitting  like  a  bunch  of  slackers? 


"'I've  been  through  financial  storms  that  make  the  present 
condition  seem  like  a  ripple  on  the  surface.  We're  going  to 
fight!' 

"And  the  organization  did  fight!  The  board  of  directors  were 
convinced  and  in  turn  the  whole  personnel  of  the  organization. 
And  how  that  bunch  did  fight!  They  cut  down  costs;  they 
speeded  up  production  and  they  sold  their  goods.  Meantime 
their  competitors  closed  their  plants. 

"Three  months  have  passed  and  the  organization  who  de- 
cided to  fight  are  back  on  a  normal  production  and  sales  basis. 
The  organizations  who  closed  down  are  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  readjustment  and  it  will  be  months  before  they  reach  a 
normal  output. 

"The  moral  is  obvious  and  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  or- 
ganization that  has  the  courage  to  say,  'We're  going  to  fight!'  has 
an  object  in  view  and  is  bound  to  win  out  because  of  that  ob- 
jective." 

PRICES  MUST  COME  DOWN 

Getting  away  from  generalities  and  down  to  the  specific 
remedies  which  business  may  apply  to  the  situation,  perhaps  the 
greatest  number  of  business  editors  suggest  lower  prices.  But 
lower  prices,  many  add,  are  not  enough.  The  public  must  be 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  the  recognized  fact  that  real  thrift 
consists  not  in  hoarding,  but  in  judicious  buying.  "  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  last  step  in  the  reconstruction  of  prices,  the  word 
which  will  tell  industry  to  go  ahead  and  resume  production,  lies 
in  the  -wnsh  and  decision  of  the  retailer."  So  William  C.  Foulds, 
"a  prominent  manufacturer  and  a  competent  economist,"  is 
quoted  by  The  Confectioners'  Journal.  This  word  the  writer 
finds  has  already  been  taken  to  heart  by  the  worker  and 
emploj'ing  producer. 

"If,  when  the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  reduced  prices, 
the  retailer  had  followed  suit,  he  would  have  sustained  a  much 
smaller  loss,"  argues  Sugar  (New  York),  "an  English-Spanish 
Technical  Journal  Devoted  to  Sugar  Production."  "His  trade 
has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the  public  is  still  waiting  to  see  his 
merchandise  marked  at  figures  which  it  feels  are  in  keeping  with 
changed  conditions.  Whenever  the  purchasing  public  believes 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached,  the  wheels  of  industry  will 
begin  to  turn  once  more.  The  sooner  the  retailer  recognizes  this 
basic  fact  the  sooner  wiU  he  and  the  rest  of  the  business  world 
note  an  improvement  in  business  conditions." 

The  editor  of  The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
a  policy  of  price-cutting  applied  to  aU  businesses  where  an 
honest  survey  shows  the  reasonableness  of  lower  prices.  He 
WTites : 

"Our  belief  is  that  the  best  way  for  business  men  to  help 
bring  about  sound  conditions  is  for  each  to  make  a  study  of  his 
own  business  in  its  relation  to  other  kinds  of  business,  and  be 
willing  to  do  his  part,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  losses,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the  false  basis  on  which 
we  have  been  operating.  We  are  especially  opposed  to  any 
attempts  to  stimulate  business  by  urging  people  to  buy  when 
perhaps  they  can  not  afford  to  do  so.  Propaganda  may  cause 
temporary  revival  of  business,  but  in  such  cases  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  serious  reaction.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  have  any  objection  to  preaching  sane  optimism  whenever  it 
can  be  done." 

Speaking  for  the  textile  industries,  The  Dry  Goods  Economist 
notes  a  cut,  particularly  among  the  producers  of  cotton  goods, 
"ranging  from  50  to  over  60  per  cent,  lower  than  those  made  last 
spring  and  summer."  These  new  prices,  "on  a  comparatively 
lower  level  than  that  yet  reached  by  anj'  other  class  of  products," 
are  said  to  have  started  a  revival  of  textile  buying,  "and  with  it  a 
stiffening  of  prices."  The  Economist  drops  this  word  of  warning 
to  the  directors  of  the  industry^  and  to  aU  other  business  men  who 
may  seek  to  get  things  mo\'ing  by  price  reduction : 

"One  gets  tired  of  repeating  that  the  industrial  machine  is  a 
delicate  mechanism,  very  easily  thrown  out  of  gear  to  a  disastrous 
extent.  It  has  been  severely  jolted  by  the  sudden  price  drop 
which  succeeded  the  inordinately  high  market  of  last  spring. 
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There  is  no  sensible  business  man  who  will  not  admit  now  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  tiie  market  had  not  gone  so 
high  and  if  the  ensuing  fall  could  have  been  made  slow  and 
gradual. 

"Similarly,  all  sensible  business  men,  it  is  to  be  assumed, 
realize  clearly  now  that  a  sudden  full  start  of  the  machin«M-y  is  as 
dangerous  as  a  sudden  full  stop,  and  that  the  desirabU>  thing  to  be 
accomplished  is  a  slow  and  gradual  resumption.  They  must 
recognize,  these  sensible  business  men,  that  prices  have  been 
for  the  last  year,  and  are  now,  the  regulators  of  business,  and  that 
in  the  nuitter  of  i)rice-making  it  is  necessary  to  procecnl  very  care- 
fully. The  chii'f  dangt'r  is  the  tendency  to  look  upon  this 
gratifying  rovnvalas  the  beginning  of  another  boom." 

WAGES  MUST  FOLLOW  PRICES.  DOWNWARD 

Along  with  these  arguments  for  price-cutting  goes  an  equally 
vigorous  propaganda  for  the  reduction  of  wages.  Various  in- 
dustries report  voluntary  acceptance  of  smalU>r  pay  by  groups  of 
employees  who  have  been  convinced  that  their  particular  line  of 
industry  denumds  it.  "Plants  which  have  fostered  the  good  will 
of  their  employees  have  been  the  first  to  encounter  this  changed 
attitude,"  notes  The  Textile  World  (New  York).  "The  news  of 
the  almost  unanimous  vote  by  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  River- 
side and  Dan  River  Cotton  Mills  to  reduce  wages  25  per  cent., 
after  the  business  situation  had  been  carefully  explained  to  them, 
illustrates  this  fact."  President  Harding's  address,  after  being 
made  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union  in  Marion,  is  re- 
called by  The  American  Druggist  (New  York): 

"He  told  the  members  assembled  that  labor  must  weed  out 
the  slackers  in  its  ranks  if  the  present  scale  of  wages  is  to  be 
maintained.  He  spoke  to  them  as  an  employer  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  employer;  he  gave  intimate  details  of  the  cost  of 
running  a  newspaper  and  added :  '  1  hope  you  will  never  have  to 
go  back  to  the  old  scale  of  wages,  but  there  is  only  one  way  for 
you  to  avoid  it.  That  is  by  turning  your  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  efficiency.  The  labor-union  is  under  an  obligation  to 
see  that  its  members  do  their  full  duty  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
under  an  obligation  to  strive  for  better  working  conditions,  better 


THERE    WERE    MANY    TO    ISOOST     HIM 
UP— BUT  NONE  TO   HELP    HIM   J)0\V.\. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

wages,  and  better  hours.  I  don't  mean  for  you  to  draw  on  exery 
energy  you  possess,  but  ever>'  employer,  ever\'  concern,  has  a 
right  to  expect  a  dollar's  woi-th  of  work  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
wage.' 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  labor-unions  everj'where  will  take  llicse 


words,  this  advice,  to  heart.  Wo  wish  member  Harding  would 
talk  to  his  brothers  in  the  chap(>ls  in  New  York  along  the  same 
lines;  for  here  the  arbitrary,  unn-asonabie,  arrogant,  and  foolish 
di'inands  of  the  many  unions  in  llu>  printing  tra(h>s  have  put  a 
I'rimp  into  the  industry  whicli  will  require  a  long  time  to  iron 
out." 

A  desire  and  tei\dency  (o  ke«>p  down  th(>  number  of  unem- 


TIMES  LOOK  PRETTY  DARK  TO   SOME. 

— Orr  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 

ployed  are  noticed  by  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland),  which 
finds  also  that,  as  afi'ecting  iron-workers  at  least: 

"An  important  point  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  wages 
is  that  there  have  been  comparatively  few  protests  by  the  work- 
men, and  in  only  one  instance  in  the  industry  have  the  men  who.se 
wages  were  cut  refused  to  return  to  work.  Recent  reductions 
have  affected  most  operatives  whose  organizations  have  been 
particularly  insistent  in  the  past  four  years  in  wage  increases. 
It  suggests  that  due  to  unemployment,  and  to  the  fact  that 
prices  of  many  commodities  have  been  reduced,  labor  has  be- 
come reconciled  to  a  reasonable  readjustment. 

"Organized  labor,  however,  believes  that  the  reductions  will 
lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  that  this  will  improve  its  position 
numerically.  No  doubt,  a  precipitous  decline  would  have  such 
an  effect,  but  wages  are  moving  to  lower  levels  slowly.  Reports 
are  frequent  to  the  effect  that  employers  announce  reductions  in 
wages  simultaneously  with  cuts  in  the  prices  of  their  products 
sold  to  wholesalers,  the  effect  being  the  same  as  tho  wages  were 
reduced  a  considerable  time  before  prices  could  be  reduced  to 
ultimate  consumers.  In  the  steel  industry',  however,  no  general 
change  has  been  made  in  the  schedule  of  wages  and  none  at  all  as 
yet  by  some  of  the  leading  interests,  while  prices  of  practically 
all  products  have  been  marked  down,  many  of  them  to  the 
minimum  level  for  the  reconstruction  period  established  by  the 
industrial  board  two  years  ago.  The  tendency  in  the  industry 
is  to  keep  the  faith  with  labor — reductions  in  the  cost  of  living 
first,  then  wage  reductions,  with  the  former  greatly  in  the  lead 
with  respect  to  both  time  and  comparative  levels." 

In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  an  association  of  building-material 
dealers  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the  local  papers,  in  which  the  problem 
of  lower  wages  was  attacked  in  a  less  optimistic  spirit.  They 
headed  their  display,  "High  Labor  Prices  Prevent  Home  Build- 
ing." By  means  of  figures,  in  large  tabulations,  they  attempted 
to  show  that,  while  building-material  prices  are  already  down 
near  the  1913  level,  labor  costs  are  still  far  above  it.  "It  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  expect  labor  to  reduce  its  wages,"  argues  thi.i 
advertisement: 

"The  cost  of  living  has  fallen.  Every  day  retailers  are 
making  new  reductions.      Here  are  some  figures  gathered  from 

(Contiiairil  en  page  62) 
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THE  RAILROAD   WAGE   CUT 

THE  RAILROADS,  many  observers  assure  us,  are  at 
present  the  most  disquieting  feature  in  the  business 
outlook.  "If  we  are  to  accept  the  grave  warnings  of 
the  railroad  managements,  the  whole  transportation  system 
is  moving  in  the  direction  of  bankruptcy,"  says  the  Baltimore 
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no,   HUM. 
— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Sun;  and  the  Washington  Evening  Star  cites  a  rumor  that 
"many  lines  would  have  to  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers  if 
they  made  full  reports  of  their  conditions."  The  basic  fact  of 
the  situation,  as  the  New  Yprk  Evening  Mail  sees  it,  is  this: 
"railroad  wages  are  now  so  high  that  they  have  raised  the  cost 
of  carrjang  freight  to  such  a  point  that  business  generally  can 
not  bear  it;  and  the  result  is  that  business  is  stagnating,  railroad 
revenues  are  falling  off,  and  the  roads  are  getting  daily  into  a 
condition  that  bodes  no  good  for  our  industrial  life."  To  meet 
this  crisis,  the  railroads  of  the  nation  have  started  a  wage-reduc- 
tion movement  by  which,  it  is  estimated,  they  hope  to  cut  their 
operating  expenses  by  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day.  This  interests 
the  public  as  a  step  toward  a  possible  lowering  of  freight-  and 
passenger-rates.  "Present  rates  are  built  on  present  wages; 
and  if  wages  are  slashed  as  now  proposed  why  should  not  rates 
be  cut  down  as  weU?"  asks  the  New  York  World,  which  is  con- 
vinced that  the  railroads'  loss  of  traffic  "is  not  due  directly  to 
the  high  wages,  but  to  the  high  rates,  which  the  people  can  not 
pay."     And  in  the  Cleveland  News  we  read: 

"  Reasonable  men  generally  agree  that  both  wages  and  prices 
must  come  down  to  something  hke  former  levels.  The  process 
wiU  be  painful  enough,  to  many  persons,  in  any  case.  But  it 
^oU  be  unnecessarily  hard,  unjust,  and  disturbing  to  public  peace 
if  there  is  a  general  attempt  to  reduce  salaries  and  wages  before 
reducing  charges  and  prices.  That  is  not  the  order  in  which 
they  went  up,  in  most  cases.  Americans  can  see  some  justice 
in  wage  reductions  in  industries  which  have  reduced  their  own 
prices— meat,  clothing,  and  farm  produce,  for  example  —  but 
we  doubt  if  they  will  sympathize  much  with  a  railroad  program 
of  marking  down  employees  while  continuing  to  charge  customers 
more  than  ever  before." 

In  the  breast  of  organized  labor  the  sad  phght  of  the  railroads 
seems  to  awaken  profound  suspicion  instead  of  sympathy.  The 
real  purpose  of  this  wage-reduction  campaign,  labor  leaders  de- 
clare, is  to  break  the  power  of  the  unions;  and  the  real  cure  for 


the.  railroads'  financial  troubles,  they  insist,  lies  in  the  elimina- 
1  ion  of  waste  and  mismanagement.  Consequently,  Mr.  Gompers 
predicts,  millions  of  railroad  employees  will  unite  to  resist  the 
reduction  of  their  wages.  "No  solution  of  railroad  problems 
will  be  found  in  the  wage-slashing  now  being  carried  on,"  says 
JSIr.  Gompers,  who  adds  the  opinion  that  "the  only  way  to  re- 
lieve railroad  finances  is  to  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the  proper- 
ties." He  also  warns  the  enemies  of  unionism  against  "driving 
too  hard  the  bargain  of  wage  revision."  The  railroad  unions 
have  appealed  from  the  wage  cuts  to  the  United  States  Railwaj' 
Labor  Board,  and  their  attorney,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  addresses 
the  Board  in  part  as  follows: 

"Oh,  I  say  to  you  that  we  are  not  deceived  as  to  what  is 
transpiring,  and  we  hope  that  the  public  is  not  deceived.  Here 
and  now  we  put  this  board  on  notice  to  expect,  when  it  comes  to 
consider  wage  schedules,  that  the  railroad-owners  will  argue  most 
^'ociferously  that  wages  of  railroad-workers  should  be  reduced 
liecause  the  wages  of  packing-house  employees  have  been  lowered 
and  their  hours  of  labor  increased.  And  whatever  tribunal  is 
interposed  between  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  packing 
industry  will  be  told  by  the  packers  that  wages  in  that  industry 
must  be  reduced  because  wages  of  railway-workers  are  about  to 
be  reduced. 

"Then,  in  the  next  great  struggle  over  the  shorter  work  day — 
and  don't  forget  that  that  is  one  of  the  great  issues  in  the  steel 
industry- — they  hope  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  eight-hour  day 
is  a  faihu'e  and  to  offer  as  proof  of  that  a  return  to  longer  hours 
in  the  packing  industry. 

"That  is  the  vicious  circle  of  which  labor  complains." 

But  1  he  railroads  insist  that  wage  reduction  is  the  only  possible 
solution  of  their  fiscal  problems.  They  point,  to  the  fact  that 
in  1915,  with  1,433,904  employees  on  their  books,  wages  ag- 
gregated only  $1,190,223,755,  while  in  1920,  with  1,993,524 
employees,  their  pay-roll  amounted  to  $3,808,386,000 — an  in- 
crease of  130. 1  per  cent.  In  1917,  they  say,  their  total  operating 
expenses  were  $2,860,000,000,  or  a  billion  dollars  less  than  they 
paid  in  wages  alone  in  1920.     Says  the  New  York  Globe: 

"Despite  exceptions,  railroads  are  fast  becoming  unprofitable 
enterprises  for  the  investor.  The  mere  massed  figures  of  rail- 
road revenues  for  successive  years  make  this  plain.     In  1917,  for 
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"  NEXT." 

— ^De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

example,  operating  expenses  consumed  $66.46  out  of  every  $100 
received  by  the  roads.  In  1920,  according  to  incomplete  figtrres, 
operating  costs  called  for  $93.59  out  of  the  $100.  On  the  average, 
apparently  less  than  6  J^  per  cent,  margin  was  left  last  year  for 
dividends,  surplus,  replacement,  and  the  numerous  other  charges 
which  healthy  business  must  meet." 
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Railroad  wage  cuts,  remarks  the  Manchester  I'tdon,  are 
"unpleasant  but  necessarj-."  "Even,-  one,  except  the  labor- 
unions,  acknowledges  that  railroad  wages  have  got  to  come 
down,"  avers  the  New  York  Commercial;  and  it  adds: 

"During  1020  the  gross  income  of  the  railroails  was  the  great- 
est in  their  history,  but  their  net  earnings  were  insutlicient  to 
carrj-  them,  so  that  the  Government  is  now  calU'd  upon  to  nuike 
good  its  guaranty  of  a  "> ' ..  ]wr  cent,  return.  For  the  six  months 
period  it  nuiy  take  half  a  billion  dollars.  This  money  must  come 
out  of  the  pocket-s  of  the  peopk'  through  taxation.  High  taxes 
are  hampering  business.  Tlie  people  jire  being  taxed  to  pay 
these  intlated  wages  to  the  railroad  employees.  It  is  something 
that  can  not  go  on  forever.  Wage  scales  will  have  to  come  down 
to  a  reasonable  relationship  Avitli  other  costs.  If  uot,  idleness 
will  result,  and  is  resulting,  and  idle  men  will  not  be  content  to 
remain  idle  just  so  others  can  continue  to  draw  high  wages. 
They  themselves  will  demand  a  readjustment." 

The  Omaha  Bee  agrees  that  retrenchment  by  the  railroads 
must  be  "undertaken  somewhere,"  and  in  the  Columbus  Ohio 
Stale  Journal  we  read: 

"There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  reason  or  justice  in  the 
wide-spread  and  indigiumt  protest  of  railroad  employees  and  some 
others  against  wage  cuts.  The  railroads,  or  most  of  them, 
simply  are  uot  making  ends  meet  and  must  cut  expenses  all 
along  the  line.  The  situation  is  reflected  by  the  present  market 
values  of  railroad  securities  of  the  highest  class.  Railroad  busi- 
ness has  fallen  off  far  in  excess  of  the  gain  from  increased  freight- 
and  passenger-rates;  the  roads  simply  have  to  economize  in  every 
possible  way  if  they  are  to  get  back  relatively  soon  to  a  reason- 
ably profitable  basis  as  privately  managed  concerns.  The 
theory  that  the  Government — that  is,  the  taxpayers — may  just  as 
well  care  pennanently  for  the  deficits  is  as  unsound  a  doctrine 
as  could  be  imagined;  even  if  the  country  were  readj^  to  go  over 
to  public  ownership,  the  railroads  ought  to  pay  for  themselves. 

"Alany  other  corporations,  large  and  small,  find  themselves 
now  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  railroads.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  situation,  either  for  the  employer,  who  finds  his  profits 
dwindling  to  the  danger-point,  or  to  the  employee,  who  finds 
his  earning  capacity  threatened.  But  the  period  of  transition 
is  here  and  must  be  faced  by  millions  of  industrious  people,  pref- 
erably cheerfully.  It  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  an  employer 
who  based  a  fair-wage  scale  on  big  gross  profits  must  continue 
that  scale  when  the  ledger  shows  small  profits  or  none  at  all. 
Striking  against  an  inevitable  economic  condition  would  be 
merelv  kicking  against  the  pricks,  the  most  futile  thing  in  the 
world." 

While  some  roads  have  announced  wage  cuts  affecting  every 
one  from  the  president  down,  in  most  cases  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions apply  only  to  the  unskilled  labor  in  the  companies'  employ. 
Says  the  Baltimore  American: 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson  Law,  back  in  1916,  the 
labor  costs  of  the  carriers  have  been  mounting.  Federal  control 
during  the  Ufe  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
piished  the  scale  higher  and  higher.  Distortion  was  apparent 
in  every  line,  but  it  found  its  ultimate  in  the  pay  of  the  unskilled 
rather  than  of  the  skilled  operatives.  At  one  time  the  wages  of 
the  unskilled  operatives  had  advanced  so  rapidly  that  the  pay- 
rates  of  the  car-cleaners  and  window-washers  paralleled  those  of 
conductors. 

"The  inequities  of  the  situation  were  a  source  of  dissatisfaction 
not  only  to  the  railroad  managers  and  the  stockholders,  but  as 
well  to  the  skilled  workers  in  the  transportation  field.  The  re- 
sults are  reflected  in  the  conditions  which  have  existed  during 
the  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  relinquishment  of  the 
control  by  the  Railroad  Administration." 

Turning  to  labor's  side  of  the  case,  we  are  warned  by  the 
Washington  Trades  Unionist  that  "railroad  managers  are 
flooding  the  country  with  propaganda  directed  against  their 
workers,"  and  that  "the  campaign  is  similar  to  that  used  to 
discredit  Federal  operation,  but  is  being  financed  on  a  more 
la\ish  scale."  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh  avers  that  "the  railroads  are 
now  receiving,  despite  business  depression,  $1,600,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  best  year  they  ever  had."  And  in  Labor  (.Washing- 
ton) we  read: 

"In  connection  with  their  cam.paign  to  force  down  the  wages 


of  the  workers  and  to  destroy  (>xisting  labor  organizations,  the 
railroads  are  flooding  the  country  with  misl(>a(ling  statements. 

"All  are  designed  to  poison  the  public  mind  against  the  workers 
by  making  it  app(>ar  that  the  railroads'  diflicuUies  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  high  wages  i)aiil  emi)loyees  and  to  the  unfair 
and  unreasonable  working  rules  enforced  by  labor  organizations. 

"A  complete  answiT  to  this  propaganda  is  to  be  found  on  page 
;W07  of  The  Congressional  Record  for  February  22,  1921. 

"In  a  nuMUorauduin  prepannl  by  the  Interstate  Comineree 
Commission  and  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  that 
date  the  following  facts  are  revealed: 

"In  1919,  under  government  control,  the  operating  expenses 
of  all  Class  1  roads  were  $4,419,988,750. 

"In  1920,  when  the  roads  were  under  private  control  for  ten 
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months  and  under  government  control  for  only  two  months, 
the  operating  expenses  totaled  $5,810,970,021. 

"The  increase  under  private  control  was  $1,391,000,000. 

"Was  that  increase  caused  by  advances  in  workers'  wages? 

"The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  granted  an  in- 
crease in  June,  1920,  retroactive  to  May  1,  1920.  This  was  the 
only  advance  granted  under  private  ownership. 

"The  highest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  advance  was  $60,- 
000,000  a  month.  We  believe  an  impartial  investigation  would 
show  that  the  actual  cost  was  very  much  less  than  that  estimate. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  however,  we  can  afford 
to  accept  the  highest  estimate. 

"The  wage  increase  was  in  effect  for  eight  months  during  1920 
—from  ISIay  1  to  December.  31.  At  $60,000,000  a  month  this 
would  mean  an  addition  to  operating  expenses  of  $480,000,000 
on  account  of  wages. 

"But  the  total  increase  in  operating  expenses  under  private 
control,  as  shown  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
$1,391,000,000. 

"After  allowing  the  most  extreme  estimate  of  the  wage  in- 
crease, we  still  have  $911,000,000  to  account  for. 

"What  did  the  railroad  managers  do  with  that  vast  sum  under 
private  ownership? 

"  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  they  invested  it  in  equipment  or  in 
construction  and  maintenance.  Their  additions  to  equipment 
are  unimportant,  and  instead  of  maintaining  and  reconstructing 
they  hav(;  dismissed  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  who  might 
have  performed  that  essential  work," 
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THE  COLOMBIA  RUMPUS  UP  AGAIN 

IF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  WERE  LIVING,  "the 
promoters  of  the  Colombian  Treaty  would  not  dare  by 
reviving  it  to  face  the  storm  of  public  protest  which  he  would 
raise  against  them,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
But  the  President  who  secured  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from 
Panama  after  that  republic  had  won  her  freedom  from  Colombia 
is  not  here  to  defend  his  course  in  recognizing  Panama  and  paying 
her  for  the  Canal  strip  the  sum  which  this  Government  was 
willing  to  pay  Colombia,  and  thereby  hurting  Colombia's  feelings. 
President  Harding,  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  that  payment  to  Co- 
loniliia  of  the  $25,000,000  which  she  asks  because  of  the  loss  she 
sustained  when  Panama  declared  her  independence,  will  clear 
Ihe  South- American  atmosphere  and  foster  more  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  various  repiibUes  and  ourselves,  seeks  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Senate  to  have  considered  and  ratified, 
with  modifications,  the  pact  that  has  lain  dormant  for  seven 
years.  While  many  editors  thrf)ughout  the  country  approve 
this  plan,  others  say  that  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  admission  of  wrong-doing  by  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  and  a  reflection  \ipon  the  memory  of  the  former 
F'resident, 

Admirers  of  Roosevelt  plan  to  carry  on  the  fight  which  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  made.  That  they  will  encoun+er  stiff 
opposition  is  freely  predicted.  Many  Republican  Senators 
opposed  to  ratification  of  the  treaty  maintain  that  the  change 
of  front  toward  Colombia  has  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  American  corporations  interested  in  oil  con- 
cessions in  the  Central-American  republic  which  were  obtained 
with  the  understanding  that  unless  the  treaty  were  ratified  and 
the  $25,000,000  paid,  the  concessions  would  be  of  no  value,  and 
that  some  gi'anls  would  be  canceled.  Also,  it  is  said,  they  are 
planning  to  bolster  up  their  caxise  by  quoting  from  the  Senate 
report  which  Senators  Lodge,  McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee, 
and  Fall  made  in  1917,  in  which  they  said: 

"We  can  not  afford  to  piirchase  cordial  relations  with  any 
country.  We  can  not  afford  to  answer  a  blackmail  demand. 
Any  friendship  which  is  bought  is  worthless,  especially  when 
bought  under  tlu-eats  which,  when  successful,  breed  contempt 
in  the  mind  of  the  seller  and  a  sense  of  bitter  dislike  and  humiha- 
tion  in  that  of  the  buyer." 

The  fact  that  of  the  Senators  mentioned  only  Senator  Borah 
now  openly  fights  ratification  leads  the  Springfield  Republican 
to  remark  that  "what  was  blackmail  in  1917  has  become  a  debt 
of  honor  in  March,  1921,  by  the  delightfully  simple  process  of 
turning  out  the  Democrats  and  putting  in  the  Republicans." 
The  editorial  view  of  this  paper,  however,  is  that  "it  is  weU 
worth  twenty-five  millions  to  remove  Colombia's  standing 
grievance,"  and  Secretary  of  State  Colby  said  while  he  still  was 
in  office  that — 

"From  the  single  standpoint  of  our  commercial  progress  in 
South  America,  the  delayed  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  not  only 
an  immixed  calamity,  but  an  immeasurable  one.  Wherever 
Spanish  is  spoken  our  delay  in  this  matter  has  cost  us  friends, 
confidence,  and  commercial  opportunity.  It  has  worked  auto- 
matically to  the  benefit  of  competitors,  who  have  not  been  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  has  caused  us  to  be  represented  in 
Latin-American  minds  as  indifferent  to  justice,  willing  to  be 
ruthless,  aspiring  to  physical  domination,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
shunned,  curbed,  and  resisted." 

President  Harding,  says  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
"made  an  excellent  bid  for  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
republics  of  South  America  when  he  urged  ratification  of  the 
Colombian  Treaty,"  and  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  takes  the 
stand  that  "we  do  not  want  to  cherish  indefinitely  a  quarrel 
which  may  be  composed  now  as  well  as  ever."  The  whole 
(lifficidty,  we  are  told,  dates  back  to  1903,  when  a  "revolution" 
in  Panama,  in  which  United  States  forces  prevented  Colombia 


from  crushing  the  revolutionists,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  its  prompt  recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  We  thereupon  paid  Panama  what 
we  had  agreed  to  pay  Colombia  for  the  Canal  strip — $10,000,000 
and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  $250,000 — "which  we  thought  Co- 
lombia had  agreed  to  accept,"  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out. 
"That  Uncle  Sam  owes  Colombia  the  money  for  what  we  seized 
is  indispiitable,"  avers  the  Boston  Post,  "and  we  can  not  expect 
the  good  will  of  the  southern  republics  imtil  we  pay  the  debt." 
"Aside  from  the  demands  of  justice,  other  considerations, 
pohtical  and  commercial,  urge  the  adoption  of  the  treaty,"  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and  the  New  York 
World,  which  lauds  President  Harding's  attempt  to  "remove  a 
stain  from  the  honor  of  the  United  States,"  asserts  that — 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  course  in  Panama  was  utterly  lawless,  and 
it  was  undertaken  only  because  Colombia  was  too  weak  to  defend 
herself.  Had  Panama  been  a  territorial  possession  of  Great 
Britain  or  Germany,  does  anybody  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  'taken  the  Isthmus  and  let  Congress  debate'?  Sucli 
outrages  are  committed  only  against  nations  which  are  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  themselves." 

The  weU-known  ability  of  Roosevelt  to  take  care  of  himself, 
however,  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the  (Colombian  controversy. 
A  few  months  before  he  died,  the  ex-President  wrote  in  The 
Metropolitan  Magazine  (New  York) — 

' '  In  1903  a  shameless  and  sordid  attempt  was  made  by  the  then 
dictator  of  Colombia  and  fellow  politicians  to  force  the  United 
States  by  scandalously  improper  tactics  to  pay  a  vastly  larger 
sum  for  the  privilege  of  building  the  Panama  Canal  than  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  a  solemn  treaty.  As  President  of  the  LTnited 
States  I  resisted  this  attempt,  and  prevented  the  United  States 
from  being  blackmailed.  Had  I  not  successfully  resisted  the 
attempt,  the  Panama  (Janal  would  not  now  be  built,  and  would 
probably  never  have  been  built.  The  attempt  was  blackmail 
then,  and  to  yield  to  it  now  is  to  yield  to  blackmail. 

"The  proposal  now  is  that  after  having  paid  $10,000,000  to  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  Isthmus,  we  shall  in  addition  pay  $25,- 
000,000  to  their  former  taskmasters  and  oppressors;  a  sum  two 
and  a  half  times  what  these  tricky  oppressors  originally  asked, 
a  sum  which  is  to  be  paid  to  them  merely  because  they  failed  in 
carrying  to  successful  completion  a  bit  of  international  villainy 
as  wicked  as  it  was  preposterous.  In  point  of  good  sense  and 
sound  morality,  the  proposal  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  paying  a 
discomfited  burglar  a  heavy  sum  for  the  damage  done  to  his 
feelings  by  detecting  him  and  expelling  him  from  the  house." 

"Every  action  we  took,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  "was  not  only  open  and  straightforward,  but  was 
rendered  absolutely  necessary^  by  the  misconduct  of  Colombia. 
Every  action  we  took  was  in  accordance  T\ith  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  national,  international,  and  private  morality,"  and  we 
read  on: 

"The  proposed  treaty  is  a  crime  against  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  attack  upon  the  honor  of  the  United  States  which,  if 
justified,  would  convict  the  United  States  of  infamy.  Either 
there  is  cr  there  is  not  warrant  for  paying  this  enormous  sum. 
If  there  is  warrant  for  it,  then  we  have  no  business  to  be  on  the 
Isthmus  at  all.  If  there  is  no  warrant  for  it — and,  of  course,  not 
the  shghtest  vestige  of  warrant  exists — then  the  payment  is 
simply  the  payment  of  belated  blackmail." 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  the  Buffalo  Neivs,  and  the  New 
York  Tribune  maintains  that  our  record  in  the  Panama-Colombia 
affair  "is  a  record  of  honor.  To  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
Colombia's  title  to  the  Isthmus  was  to  do  cruel  wrong  to  the 
people  of  Panama — was  to  approve  the  principle  of  conquest  and 
to  condemn  that  of  self-determination."  "Colombia  is  solely 
responsible  for  any  territory  that  she  lost;  the  United  States  is 
responsible  neither  legally  nor  morally.  The  Canal  rights 
were  fairly  acquired,"  adds  the  Buffalo  News. 

"What  is  back  of  the  whole  project,  anyway?"  the  Chicago 
Tribune  wishes  to  know.  President  Harding's  course  in  this 
matter,  thinks  The  Tribune,  "is  not  marked  by  the  good  sense 
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he  has  shown  in  others."     Continues  this  paper  in  no  uucertaiu 
terms: 

"The  President  has  tremendous  problems  before  him  in  our 
domestic  situation,  with  the  economic  conditions  critical,  busi- 
ness in  profound  depression,  unemployment  fjeneral,  taxation 
almost  crushing;,  tlu>  railroads — th(>  security  of  whose  vast 
capital  investment  and  the  efficiency  of  whose  operation  are 
decisive  of  our  financial  and  economic  stability — in  a  gjave 
crisis.  In  Europe,  in  the  Pacific,  are  other  grave  questions 
awaiting  our  attention.  In  such  a  situation  the  hazarding  of 
party  harmony  and  fri(>ndly  relations  with  the  Senate  over  such 
a  matter  as  the  Colombia  Treaty  could  not  be  justified  by  any 
reasons  thus  far  published  in  its  behalf. 

"  The  Tribune  challenges  the  injection  of  this  Colombia  matter 
into  the  special  session,  which  should  be  given  solely  to  vital 
problems  now  denumding  the  best  thought  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress.  The  Colombia  project  will  need  discussion 
and  can  wait  upon  our  country's  serious  needs.  If  it  is  thrust 
into  the  foreground  we  want  to  know  what  undisclosed  forces  are 
working  so  early  and  so  powerfully  upon  the  new  Government." 


SHIPPTING   BOARD   HEADS   EXONERATED 
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tt  ^ — -RAFT,"  "GREED,"  AND  "BRIBERY,"  famUiar 
words  in  Shipping  Board  editorials  a  few  months 
ago,  do  not  find  their  way  into  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  which  has  been  investigat- 
ing the  expenditures  of  the  Shipping  Board.  True,  Representa- 
tive Walsh's  committee,  in  a  unanimous  report,  admits  that 
there  were  waste,  inefficiency,  lack  of  coordination,  delays, 
mistakes  in  judgment,  and  a  want  of  supervision,  but  it  also 
maintains  that,  considering  the  war-emergency  and  the  gigantic 
undertaking,  waste  and  extravagance  were  inevitable.  It 
furthermore  "found  no  evidence  to  prove  that  dishonest  or 
fraudulent  motives  actuated  any  member  of  the  Shipping  Board 
or  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation."  Thus,  points  out  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern, 
"Charles  M.  Schwab,  R.  W.  Boiling,  and  others  are  exonerated 
so  far  as  any  actual  dishonesty  or  wrong-doing  is  concerned; 
.  .  .  but  these  charges  already  had  been  repudiated  in  the  public 
mind."  Present  members  of  the  Board  and  several  of  the  of- 
ficials are  commended  for  having  brought  about  an  improve- 
ment in  conditions,  yet  the  report  shows  that  the  operations  of 
the  fleet  have  been  conducted  at  a  loss  despite  high  freight- 
rates  for  many  months  after  the  armistice.  The  Committee 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best,  all  things  considered, 
to  abolish  the  Shipping  Board  and  transfer  its  fimctions  to  an 
executive  department.  In  which  event,  it  is  said,  a  Bureau  of 
Shipping  would  be  created  in  Secretary  Hoover's  Department. 
More  centralization  of  administrative  authority  is  needed,  they 
maintain.     As  the  Committee  sets  forth  its  general  conclusions: 

"It  must  be  reniembered  that  the  Shipping  Board,  in  dealing 
with  the  war-emergency,  was  confronted  with  many  difficulties. 
The  program  of  construction,  as  well  as  operation,  was  gigantic. 
In  involved  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $3,500,000,000,  a  sum 
greater  than  any  expended  by  any  corporation  in  a  similar 
period  of  time.  Many  of  the  officials  and  Board  members  were 
without  experience  in  either  ship-building  or  operating.  No 
adequate  organization  existed  at  the  beginning.  A  complete 
organization  to  carrv'  out  its  large  program  had  to  be  created. 
There  was  a  shortage  of  ship-building  skill  as  well  as  ship- 
building facilities.  The  need  for  ships  was  imperative  and 
constantly  increased  during  the  combat  period. 

"Of  necessity,  under  these  conditions,  and  when  time  was  of 
the  verj'  essence  of  the  problem,  wastt^  and  extravagance  re- 
sulted. However,  the  Committee  has  found  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  dishonest  or  fraudulent  motives  actuated  any  member 
of  the  Shipping  Board  or  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

"There  have  been  waste  and  inefficiency  and  lack  of  (•f)ordina- 
tion  in  the  tremendous  operations  of  this  government  agency. 
The  reason  or  justification  given  for  this  is  the  stress  under  the 
war-emergency.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  was  a  great 
prnergency;  that  time  was  the  mo.st  vital  factor. 


"It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  testimony  taken  by  this 
Committee,  that  in  the  desire  to  speed  up  and  accomplish  re- 
sults without  counting  costs,  mistakes  of  judgment,  lack  of 
sujiervision,  and  a  failure  to  give  careful  consideration  resultt>d 
not  in  a  saving  of  tim(\  but  in  delays.  Considering  the  program 
as  a  whole,  the  accomplishments  in  the  number  of  ships  con- 
structed, the  tonnage  secured,  and  the  time  within  which  the 
ships  w«>re  completed  and  deli\'ered,  constitute  tlie  most  re- 
markable achievement  in  ship-building  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

"It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  that  the  shipping 
requirenu>nts  of  the  nation  can  not  bo  best  administered  througli 
a  Board  of  seven  members.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Committee 
that  what  is  needed  is  more  centralization  of  administrativt, 
authority  than  can  be  had  by  a  larg(^  board.  Until  this  tremen- 
dous fleet  is  disposed  of  a  (competent  person  of  expedience  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  oi)erations,  and  a  salary  cominiinsuralc 
with  the  responsibility  of  this  position  should  V)e  paid.  Indeed, 
the  problems  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  transfer  of 
the  functions  of  the  Board  to  an  executive  department.  And 
while  a  fleet  has  been  created  and  trade  routes  establish(id  and  to 
some  extent  an  experienced  personnel  for  operations  has  been 
provided,  it  will  need  men  of  experience  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  operation  of  these  ships  in  order  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  can  compete  with  that  of  other  nations." 

Criticism  apparently  is  not  silenced,  however.  "A  more 
useless  report  could  hardly  be  imagined  had  the  Committee  set 
out  deliberately  to  whitewash  the  flagrant  record  of  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  lack  of  cooperation,"  declares  the  Providence 
Journal.  The  public  judgment,  maintains  this  paper,  "will  bo 
that  the  Committee  has  not  justified  its  creation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  of  the  investigation."  The  line  of  questioning 
followed  by  the  Committee  in  Seattle,  where  the  Seattle  Times 
charges  that  "testimony  based  on  newspaper  and  street-corner 
rumors"  was  accepted,  convinced  that  paper  that  "the  Com- 
mittee had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  ship-building  finance  or  ship- 
building problems."  "Seattle  built  20  per  cent,  of  the  Shipping 
Board's  steel  ships  on  a  flat  contract  basis,  but  the  Committee 
classed  us  with  the  weak  sisters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
which  operated  on  the  cost-plus  basis,"  exclaims  The  Times 
in  righteous  indignation. 

"Like  so  many  of  the  gas-erupting  political  mountains,  this 
one  labored  with  much  noise  and  disagreeable  smoke — and 
brought  forth  the  proverbial  mouse,"  sarcastically  notes  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  and  the  Providence  Journal  further 
informs  us  that — 

"The  taxpayers  who  have  been  footing  th(;  bill  of  billions  must 
continue  to  pay  until  the  mess  is  cleaned  up.  To  brighten  the 
prospects  of  the  receivership,  the  Board  evidently  ought  to  be 
reorganized.  For  the  investigating  committee  finds  that  during 
the  period  since  the  armistice,  while  the  shipping  industry 
generally  has  been  enjoying  an  undreamed-of  prosperity,  this 
government  agency  has  been  unable  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  its  fleet  without  losing  money.  This  is  the  more  astounding 
because  many  of  the  ships  were  allocated  to  private  operators. 
The  lessees,  it  may  be  assumed  without  exact  information,  made 
money." 

"Shipping,"  declares  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
"has  been  one  of  the  serious  and  exhausting  drafts  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  ever  since  the  armistice,  and  what 
with  new  building,  carrying  charges  on  vessels  already  built, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  items  involved  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, it  is  still  a  great  source  of  loss  at  the  present  moment." 
Senator  Edge,  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate,  recently 
called  upon  the  Shipping  Board  for  a  detailed  statement  of  its 
financial  status,  and  it  was  thus  learned  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  the  Board  faces  a  $40,000,000  loss  in  the 
operation  of  its  ships,  altho  in  the  last  six  months  of  1920  a  net 
profit  of  $25,000,000  was  made.  In  none  of  these  estimates, 
however,  says  the  New  York  Commercial's  Washington  cor- 
respondent, is  allowance  made  for  depreciation,  insurance,  or 
interest.  Furthermore,  states  one  of  the  Commissioners,  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent,  of  our  ships  are  now  lying  idle;  there  is 
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now  past  due  from  purchasers  of  vessels  about  S12,000,000, 
and  there  is  a  "steadily  increasing"  number  of  vessels  now 
going  into  the  hands  of  receivers.     Says  this  Commissioner: 

"The  present  crisis  in  shipping  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States;  it  is  world-wide.  Great  Britain  has  a  large  number  of 
vessels  tied  up.  Japan  is  reported  to  be  in  a  worse  condition, 
and  other  maritime  nations  are  affected  by  the  same  causes  in 
the  same  way.  For  the  time  being  there  are  too  many  ships  for 
the  business.  More  business  or  less  ships  will  take  care  of  the 
problem.  Unless  our  overseas  trade  greatly  increases  in  volume 
and  we  seek  new  markets  for  our  merchandise  and  new  methods  of 
conducting  our  credit  relations  with  foreign  markets,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  our  tonnage  is  in  excess  of  our  requirements  and  under 
these  conditions  the  laying  up  of  our  ships  is  an  economic  result 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

"Ha^dng  the  ships,  we  must  find  a  way  to  use  them,"  asserts 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times.  At  the  present  time,  authorities 
tell  us,  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  exports  are 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  "But  we  have  firmly  decided  to 
become  a  great  maritime  Power,"  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune;  "and  it  would  be  folly  to  halt  at  this  stage": 

"Our  geographical  situation  and  our  economic  interest  both 
justify  the  experiment — not  a  new  experiment,  at  that,  for  the 
United  States  in  its  early  days  possest  an  adequate  and  efficient 
merchant  fleet.  There  should  be  no  thought,  therefore,  of 
turning  back  simply  because  we  built  hundreds  of  our  vessels  in 
an  era  of  high  war-costs  and  operated  them  under  government 
management  at  a  huge  expense.  Every  modern  nation  which 
has  developed  a  carrying  trade  has  had  to  make  non-paying 
investments  at  the  start.  The  great  returns  are  realized  later, 
when  the  fleet  becomes  an  economic  factor  of  high  importance." 

There  was  considerable  talk  of  retaliation  by  foreign  countries 
last  year  when  Senator  Jones's  Merchant  Marine  Bill  was  under 
discussion.  This  still  persists,  but  according  to  the  Senator, 
"that  is  just  what  we  may  expect."  As  he  goes  on  to  explain  the 
position  of  America: 

"The  Merchant  IMarine  Act  is  not  retaliatory.  All  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  prevent  certain  discriminations  against  us. 
If  the  British  now  imdertake  a  policj^  of  a  retaliatory  nature 
we  can  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  it  and  to  see 
who  will  stand  up  longest  under  it." 

Admiral  Benson,  present  head  of  the  Shipping  Board,  whose 
integrity  or  patriotism  has  never  been  questioned,  declares  that 
to  "scrap  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  would  be  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  men  who,  masking  as  Americans  interested  in  building 
up  our  merchant  marine,  are  in  reality  playing  the  game  for  the 
foreign  steamship  interests  they  represent."  Continues  the 
Admiral,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Let's  not  confuse  the  issue.  It  is  a  plain  one.  We  have  the 
ships;  we  need  them.  The  issue  is  up  to  every  American.  The 
ships  were  bought  by  Liberty  bonds  to  meet  a  world  emergency 
and  to  provide  against  another.  To-day  Uncle  Sam  has  a  real 
naval  auxiUary.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Now  let  those 
who  object  to  us  having  the  merchant  ships  of  that  naval 
auxiliary  engaged  in  peaceful  development  of  our  trade  oppor- 
tunities stand  up  to  be  counted." 

The  Walsh  committee's  report  has  cleared  the  air,  thinks 
Admiral  Benson.     In  his  opinion — 

"The  general  result  of  the  Walsh  committee  investigation  is 
gding  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Shipping  Board.  It  should  have 
good  effect  upon  our  merchant  marine  development,  because 
imtil  that  investigation  was  completed  it  was  being  retarded  by 
constant  obstacles  placed  in  its  path.  Unfair  attacks  from  am- 
bush were  continuously  launched.  The  judicial  and  impartial 
conclusion  of  the  Walsh  committee  should  stop  the  flood  of 
unfair  criticism." 

Moreover,  said  the  Admiral  in  a  recent  speech: 

"The  best  answer  to  any  criticism  that  may  be  leveled  at 
those  who  tried  to  do  their  work,  while  serving  the  Board,  is 
that  no  criticism  can  destroy  the  fleet  w^e  now  possess.  It  may 
create  distrust  as  to  the  utility  of  it  for  commercial  purposes, 
may  give  ammunition  to  our  trade  foes,  but  destructive  criti- 
cism can  not  take  from  us  the  ship  independence  which  America 
now  possesses," 


THE   FARMER'S   BANK   RESCUED 

IT  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE  to  make  John  Marshall  an  honor- 
ary member  of  all  the  national  farmers'  organizations,  but 
some  such  honor  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  man  really 
responsible  for  the  one  event  which  has  brought  a  smile  to  the 
face  of  ths  American  farmer  during  this  most  distressful  winter. 
When  the  great  Chief  Justice  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  State 
may  tax  a  fiscal  enterprise  of  the  Federal  Government,  he 
enabled  his  successors  to  defeat  a  long  legal  fight  against  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  System,  and  thereby  made  millions  of 
dollars  of  city  savings  available  for  rural  borrowers.  Suit  was 
brought  about  a  year  ago  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Farm-Loan 
Act,  and  in  particular  the  constitutionalitj'  of  the  provision  for 
tax-free  Farm  Loan  bonds.  The  Supreme  Court  finally  decided 
that  the  law  was  constitutional,  and  justified  the  taxation 
exemption  as  follows: 

"The  exercise  of  such  taxing  power  by  the  States  might  be  so 
used  as  to  hamper  and  destroy  the  exercise  of  authority  con- 
ferred by  Congress,  and  this  justifies  the  exemption.  If  the 
States  can  tax  these  bonds  they  may  destroy  the  means  provided 
for  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  the  future  operation  of 
the  banks." 

Victor  IVIurdoek's  Wichita  Eagle  is  indignant  enough  over  the 
fact  that  the  Utigation  now  ended  has  deprived  those  who 
most  needed  the  law  of  its  aid  during  a  most  critical  period; 
"while  judges  fished  and  basked  through  a  long  summer  and 
puddled  and  piddled  through  a  long  winter,  farmers  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  long-term  cheap  money,  which  the 
Federal  banks  had  been  created  to  pro\-ide."  Tho  there  is  "a 
sting  of  bitterness"  in  such  thoughts,  they  should  not  prevent 
us  from  realizing  the  good  which  the  system  can  now  accomplish, 
remarks  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot.  "Originally  intended," 
we  read,  "to  serve  a  prophylactic  purpose,  it  will  doubtless 
prove  effective  also  as  therapeutic  treatment."  And  here 
dailies  of  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all  the  representative  farm 
journals  most  heartily  concur.  The  farmer  can  now  borrow 
money  on  easy  terms  either  to  pay  off  crushing  indebtedness 
or  to  prepare  for  the  next  harvest.  Rural  merchants  whose 
bills  are  to  be  paid  wiU  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  to  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers.  Hard-prest  rural  bankers  will 
welcome  the  relief  from  the  burden  of  carrying  farm  paper.  So, 
as  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  puts  it,  "the  power  of  the 
farmers  to  borrow  at  low  interest  on  long  time  will  not  only 
give  new  confidence  to  the  agricultural  industry,  but  it  will  give 
a  measure  of  buoyancy  to  all  lines."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  declares  that  "this  decision  is  a  blow  at  farm-mortgage 
sharks,"  and  it  points  out  that — 

"Our  twelve  Federal  land  banks  have  no  money  beyond  their 
capital  to  loan  to  farmers  except  that  derived  from  the  sale  of 
farm-loan  bonds.  For  a  short  time  these  bonds  sold  at  a  premium 
— $30,000,000  worth  at  4^  per  cent,  were  disposed  of  in  five 
months  of  1917.  But  the  war,  the  flotations  of  Liberty  bonds, 
and  the  falling  price  of  general  securities  interfered.  In  1919 
came  the  suit  challenging  the  act's  constitutionality,  and  its 
effect  was  to  depress  the  market  for  these  bords  to  a  price  where 
they  could  not  be  sold.  Bearing  5  per  cent,  interest  and  tax 
exempt,  they  are  now  attractive.  The  decision  makes  it  possible 
to  expand  the  present  farm-loan  system,  something  far  more 
beneficial  to  the  farmer  than  any  emergency  tariff." 

Yes,  agrees  the  Charleston  Gazette,  in  West  Virginia,  "this 
farmer's  loan  act  wiU,  in  friendly  hands,  do  more  to  help  agri- 
culture than  the  McKinley,  the  Payne-Aldrich,  and  the  Fordney 
bills  could  do  if  the  good  in  all  should  be  concentrated  and  the 
bad  eliminated."  In  Kansas  City,  the  center  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural empire,  it  seems  to  The  Journal  that — 

"The  first  visible  effect  of  the  operation  of  these  banks  will 
naturally  be  in  the  relief  afforded  the  agriculturists  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  Country  banks,  which  probably 
have  suffered  more  than  all  other  financial  institutions  from  the 
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depression  in  farm  prices,  will  bo  relieved  from  a  strain  imder 
which  the\-  have  been  hiboring  for  ten  months,  and  which  has 
had  a  substantial  effect  in  retardinc;  tlie  desired  extension  of 
farming:  activities.  , 

"Moreover,  a  great  wave  of  dt>bt-paying  will  be  made  possible 
by  the  help  extended  by  the  land  banks,  and  th(>  cycle  of  that 
operation  will  be  extended  into  every  city  anil  village  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Middle  West  agricultural  area 

"There  should  not  arise  the  erroneous  bcli«>r  that  the  aid 
jH'omised  by  these  banks  is  going  to  bring  an  immediate  solu- 
tion to  the  farmers'  chief  troubles.  They  have  their  root  in  the 
low  i)rices  of  their  jjroducts.  Rut  the  money  that  will  be  nuule 
available  to  them  constitutes  a  direct  and  quick  relief  measure, 
and  from  the  view-pi)int  of  the  Middle  West  will  be  more  etT(>ctive 
than  the  entire  group  of  instruments  designed  for  that  purjmse, 
and  now  before  Congress." 

There  are,  however,  certaiTi  "untoward  consequences"  which 
"may  all;y"  the  general  satisfaction  with  the  land-bank  situa- 
tion, observes  the  Dallas  News. 
For  one  thing,  th<>  Income-Ta.x 
I^aw  is  enfeebled  as  a  re\enue- 
})roducer — 

"All  th»>  mon(\v  that  is  in- 
vested in  the  bonds  of  th(> 
Federal  Farm-ljoan  Banks  will 
ha\e  a  sanctuary  from  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Income-Tax  Law. 
By  how  much  the  Government 
will  be  deprived  of  revenue  ont^ 
could  only  guess.  It  will  de- 
j)end  on  the  degree  of  accep- 
tance which  the  ])onds  of  the 
Farm-Loan  Banks  find  among 
investors.  This,  there  is  reason 
for  thinking,  will  be  largo.  Tax- 
e.xempt  and  at  the  rates  of  in- 
terest they  will  probably  offer, 
they  afford  an  attractive  refuge 
to  capital  seeking  escape  from 
the  Income-Tax  Law.  They 
will  enjoy  an  immunity  ecpial  to 

any  of  the   Liberty  bonds,  and  ~ 

greater    than    that    of  most    of 

them.  They  will  offer  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  that  of  any 
of  the  Liberty  bonds.  And,  finally,  they  will  probably  command 
a  confidence  no  less  than  that  which  is  shown  for  Liberty 
bonds.  This  decision  may  have  the  further  effect  of  depreciat- 
ing, at  least  temporarily,  the  price  of  Liberty  bonds." 

Not  only  Liberty  bondholdex's,  but  also  holders  of  mortgages 
on  other  than  farm  property,  are  unfavorably  affected,  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil  points  out.     For — 

"Borrowers  who  have  other  forms  of  property  to  offer  as 
security  will  be  forced  to  pay  higher  rates  of  interest  as  a  result, 
because  investors  in  other  loans  must  get  a  rate  of  interest 
which  will  make  them  the  equivalent  of  these  tax-free  bond 
investments. 

"There  has  always  been  strong  opposition  to  making  mortgages 
free  from  taxation,  but  this  is  the  only  method  by  whi(;h  home- 
owners, merchants,  feeders,  and  those  with  property  other  than 
farms  may  secure  the  benefit  of  rates  of  interest  which  are 
on  a  level  vriih  farm  loans  made  possible  through  the  favor  of 
the  Government." 

And  it  is  not  siu*prizing  to  find  dailies  in  the  large  cities  asking 
with  the  New  York  Evening  World:  "  If  government  competition 
has  regularized  the  farm-loan  market,  might  it  not  do  the  same 
for  the  home-loan  market?"  The  farm  press,  in  general, 
express  satisfaction  rather  than  exultation  in  the  announcement 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  Its  far-reaching  effects  are 
acknowledged  by  representative  journals  like  The  Ohio  Farmer 
(Cleveland),  The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  (Pittsburgh), 
The  Nebraska  Farmer  (Lincoln),  and  The  Southland  Farmer 
(Dallas,  Tex.).  The  renewed  activity  of  the  land  banks  ■ndll  be 
especially  helpful  in  those  parts  of  the  country'  "which  do  not 
have  good  banking  facilities  -with  an  understanding  of  the 
farmers'  needs,"  says  The  Ohio  Farmer.     The  decision,  affirms 


the  Fargo  (X.  D.)  Courier-News,  will  perhaps  moan  more  to  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota  than  to  those  of  any  other  State. 
"With  big  business  discriminating  against  this  State,  the  farmers 
of  North  Dakota  have  suffered  more  severely  than  farmers  any- 
where else  front  the  gambU>rs'  and  bankers'  panic."  And  it 
.seems  to  this  Non-I*artizan  League  daily  that  "the  light  to 
nuike  the  land  banks  rural  credit  banks  also  should  be  actively 
pushed;  furnishing  mortgages  should  be  only  one  part  of  their 
business." 

To  a  representative"  organ  of  business  like  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  it  likewise  seems  that — 

"There  is  every  reason  for  resuming  consideration  of  the  Farm- 
Loan  Act  and  amending  it  in  ess(>ntial  r(>spe<'ts.  The  farming 
community  n(>c(ls,  in  the  first  i)lace,  a  broader  measure.  There 
should  be  |)r() vision  for  the  extension  of  current  <T(>(lit  based  on 
purchases  of  fertilizer,  nuichinery,  and  floating  caj)ilal  required 
l)y  the  farmer  in  his  business.      He  ncu-ds  better  means  of  saving 

:itid  l)ett(T  macliinery  for  the 
transaction  of  small  daily  l)ank- 
ing  business.  These  the  Farin- 
i.,oan  Act  iloes  not  provide; 
for,  certainly    not    in    any   a.de- 

(|uate  way 

"Mortgage  banking  inlc^rests 
which  have  been  antagonizing 
tile  movement  to  secure  sound 
farm  credit  ought  to  sto|)  their 
efforts  and  should  recognize  that 
the  (IfMuand  for  better  farm  ac- 
conuuodation  is  well  founded 
and  equitable,  and  that  what  is 
called  for  is  to  make  the  supi)ly- 
ing  of  such  facilities  a  matter  of 
individual  or  cooperative  effort 
— not  a  government  subsidy. 

"Farmers'  representatives 
should  concentrate  their  work 
on  getting  good  h^gislation  and 
should  abandon  the  attempt  to 
force  an  extension  of  credit  by 
commercial  banks  that  would 
impair  our  whole  banking  sys- 
tem, or  the  granting  of  long- 
term  government  loans  free  of  taxes  and  at  unreasonably  low 
rates  of  interest." 

The  Federal  Farm-Loan  Act,  the  ]ii(;hmond  News-Leader 
recalls  editorially,  was  approved  July  17,  1916: 

"Under  the  law,  the  area  of  the  continental  Unitfid  States  was 
divided  into  twelve  districits,  for  (^ach  of  wliich  a  Federal  land 
l>ank  was  provided.  Each  liank  was  recpiired  at  the  outset  to 
have  a  subsc^ribed  caj)ital  of  $7;j(),()0(),  and  was  authorized  to 
make  loans,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  farm-lands,  ui)  to  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  of  tlie  apj)raised  value  of  the  real  estate, 
l)lus  20  per  ctiut.  of  jx-rmanent  insurable  improvements.  Th(^ 
exemption  from  State  taxation  of  the  bonds  thus  secux'ed  and 
issued  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  th(!  validity  of  the  act  was 
tested.  Provision  also  was  made  in  the  law  for  the;  formation  of 
national  farm-loan  associations  (Sec.  7)  and  for  the  organization 
of  joint-stock  land  banks  (Sec.  16)." 

The  banks,  notes  The  Southland  Farmer  (Dallas),  "are  oper- 
ated at  cost,  and  the  volume  of  business  they  already  have  gives 
them  an  ample  margin  for  operating  expenses,  for  surplus,  and  for 
paying  dividends  on  stock."     At  first,  we  are  told, 

"The  interest-rate  was  5  per  cent.,  then  it  was  raised  to  5H. 
and  for  a  while  now  it  will  be  6  per  cent.  Add  to  this  the  1  per 
cent,  paid  each  year  on  principal,  and  in  these  days  of  high 
interest  the  borrower  is  paying  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  face  value 
of  the  loan  each  year  in  both  principal  and  interest." 

About  eighteen  months  ago.  The  Ohio  Farmer  recalls,  "the 
Federal  Farm-Loan  Board  reported  that  94,815  loans  had  been 
made,  aggregating  $244,653,000,  and  a  year  ago  it  is  reported 
that  applications  were  pending  from  179,734  farmers  for  loans 
totaling  $471,000,000.  The  board  has  announced  that  it 
will  begin  the  issuance  of  bonds  immediately." 


HELP  AT  LAST  I 

Thiele  m  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
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A   NEW   LEAK 


IN  THE  PROHIBITION 
DAM 
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'OHN  BARLEYCORN  IS  A  HARD  GUY,"  announces 
the  Baltimore  American;  "every  month  or  two  he 
kicks  the  lid  off  his  coffin  and  grins  in  the  faces  of  his 
executioners.  He  was  a  hard  guy  alive,  and  he  is  a  hard  guy 
dead.  Congress  convicted  him;  three-fourths  of  the  States 
sentenced  him;  Executioner  Volstead  hanged  him,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  released  the  drop,  but  John  refuses  to  re- 
main dead."  John  now 
walks  into  the  limelight 
through  Attorney  -  Gen- 
eral Palmer's  last-minute 
ruling  that  beer  is  a  medi- 
cine within  the  meaning 
of  the  Prohibition  En- 
forcement Act.  as  are 
whisky  and  wine,  and  that 
uirder  the  law  physicians 
may  prescribe  it  for  pa- 
tients. And  since  it  is  an 
unwritten  law  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that 
the  incoming  Attorney- 
Genera'  does  not  overrule 
his  predecessor,,  but  lets 
his  ruling  stand  until  it  is 
tested  out  by  the  courts, 
it  would  seem,  says  a  face- 
tious writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  that  "Mr. 
Palmer  started  some- 
thing for  the  prohibition 
authorities  to  finish." 
"This  last  prescription  of 

•Dr.  Palmer's   will  warm 
the  cockles  of  the  hearts  . 
of  many  who  think  they 
know  what   is   good   for 
what  ails  them,"   thinks 

•the  New  York  Globe, 
which  likens  the  ruling  of 
the  former  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  a  "farewell  message."  Prohibition  enforcement  officials, 
however,  take  a  more  serious  view  of  this  most  recent  interpre- 
tation of  the  Volstead  Law,  since  it  appears  to  overthrow  the 
whole  theory  of  prohibition  enforcement.  "This  opinion  has 
stood  the  entire  prohibition  unit  on  end,"  writes  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  World's  corre- 
spondent compares  the  ruling  to  a  "bombshell  thrown  into  the 
prohibitionist  camp."  Said  Attorney-General  Pakner  a  few 
hours  before  leaving  office: 

"The  term  'liquor'  includes  alcohol,  brandy,  whisky,  rum, 
gin,  beer,  ale,  porter,  and  wine,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  any 
spirituous,  vinous,  malt,  or  fermented  liquor. 

"The  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes 
has  not  been  prohibited.  The  Constitutional  Amendment 
does  not  expressly  confer  power  to  prohibit  either.  It  may  be 
assum(!d  that  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Prohibi- 
tion Law  effective,  could  have  placed  some  limit  upon  the 
quantity  of  licjuor  that  should  be  either  manufactiu'ed  or  sold 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  that  it  might  have  indicated,  in 
general  terms,  the  character  of  such  limitation  and  authorized 
the  executive  officers  to  carry  out  the  purpose  this  exprest 
by  proper  regulation.  I  can  find  in  the  Act,  however,  no  pur- 
pose, either  directly  to  impose  such  a  limitation  or  to  confer 
upon  the  executive  officers  any  power  to  do  so.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  a  regulation  having  this  in  view  would  be,  in  effect,  an 
amendment  of  the  statute  and  not  a  mere  regulation  to  carry 
out  the  exprest  purpose  of  Congress. 


"I  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  all  reputable 
drug-stores  aiithorized  to  compound  and  dispense  medicine 
prescribed  by  physicians  should  be  entitled  to  a  permit  to  sell 
liquor  at  retail  on  such  prescriptions.  I  can  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  that  the  executive  officers  should  have  author- 
ity to  say  that  one  reputable  druggist  in  a  community  should 
have  a  permit  and  another  equally  reputable  should  not. 

"On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  authority 
to  limit  the  number  of  permits,  either  locally  or  for  the  countly 
as  a  whole." 

While  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  sorely  disappointed  and  not  a 

httle  amazed  at  the  Pakn- 
er ruling,  it  announces 
that  it  will  go  to  work 
at  once  to  nullify  the  de- 
cision. Furthermore,  the 
League  asserts,  "  thirty- 
nine  States  now  prohibit 
what  Attorney  -  General 
Palmer  would  legalize, 
and  several  of  the  remain- 
ing ones  will  soon  enact 
codes  that  will  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  beer  as  a 
medicine.  Under  the  In- 
terstate Liquor  Shipment 
Law  no  one  is  permitted 
to  ship  beer  into  the 
thirty-nine  States  which 
prohibit  it."  Dr.  Wiley, 
former  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try, believes  that  if  the 
ruling  is  allowed  to  stand 
a  new  multitude  of  sick 
and  convalescent  will 
spring  up  and  that  "con- 
valescence will  kill  more 
people  than  consump- 
tion." For,  the  New 
York  Globe  points  out, 
' '  Congress  said  nothing 
(in  the  Volstead  Act) 
about  stopping  a  good 
doctor  giving  wine  and 
beer  to  patients  afflicted  with  'some  unknown  ailment.'  "  In 
this  instance,  thinks  The  Globe,  "the  silence  of  Congress  was 
either  golden  or  alcoholic;  at  any  rate.  Dr.  Palmer  could 
not  interfere."     And  we  read  on: 

"It  is  confidently  expected  that  epidemics  of  'some  known 
ailment'  will  be  prevalent.  Medical  practise  in  this  matter, 
however,  is  unique.  Usually  the  disease  appears  first.  It  is 
studied.  Some  genius  finds  a  germ.  Another  seduces  the  wild 
bacillus  and  makes  him  enlist  to  fight  for  the  human  race  against 
his  old  tribe  of  bugs.  But  there  is  a  long  lapse  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  malady  and  the  finding  of  the  remedy.  In  the 
case  of  this  celebrated  prescription,  events  are  entirely  reversed. 
The  cure  is  first  captured  and  safely  confined.  The  only  thing 
left  is  to  find  some  known  disease.  This,  in  its  extensive  varie- 
ties, should,  of  course,  be  mild  and  chronic.  It  should  require 
recurrent  treatment.  Each  dose  of  the  medicine  now  made 
available  ought  to  leave  the  patient  feeling  better,  but  for  this 
'  known  disease '  the  medical  followers  of  Dr.  Palmer  ought  not  to 
promise  a  permanent  recovery.  They  have  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  their  patients  on  such  a  subject.  In  thirty-nine 
States  fine  physicians  and  admirable  druggists  can  not  provide, 
with  full  liberty  of  conscience,  the  beers  and  wines  which  so 
many  of  their  sick  ones  might  find  healing.  But  in  the  un- 
regenerate  remainder  of  the  nation  the  new  medicine-men  will 
attain  a  fresh  dignity  and  recognition  in  the  State.  Dr.  Palmer 
has  prescribed.     They  may  diagnose.     Great  will  be  the  reward." 

Certainly  "the  task  of  enforcing  the  Volstead  Law  is  made 


PALMER'S  GAP  MAY  BECOME  A  POPULAR  HEALTH  RESORT. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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more  diftii-ult  by  tlio  Palinor  ruliiifr,"  as  \ho  Brooklyn  Eatjlc 
points  out,  for,  as  wo  nad  in  tlu>  Manehoster  I'liinn,  "tlio 
elastic  needs  of  anemic  invalids  and  the  cravings  of  a  multitude 
of  husk>-  citizens  sutTcrinjr  from  chronic  thirst  undoubtedly  will 
be  gratilied."  The  Xew  York  Tinus,  however,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  present  attitude  of  both  the  "  wets"  and  the  "drys"  is 
a  little  too  extreme,  and  the  Springlield  Republican  n>minds  us 
that  the  real  interpn>ters  of  the  Pahner  decision  will  in  the  last 
analysis  be  the  l.")0.()00  physicians  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these,  reports  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  ""are  outspoken  in 
their  criticism  of  what  they  tleclare  to  be  the  use  of  their  pro- 
fession as  a  means  of  restoring  beer  as  a  beverage."  As  the 
Springfield  Republican  e.xplains: 

"The  medical  profession  in   .\merica  as  a  whole  can  be  de- 
pended upon  not   to  prostitute  itself  by  promoting  the  sale  of 


wine  and  beer  through  druggists'  prescriptions.  Physicians  as 
a  class  will  not  dt>grade  themselves  to  the  level  of  whisky- 
runiu'rs  an<l  booth'ggers.  Hut  a  certain  fringe  of  the  jirofession 
doubtless  would  \  ield  to  the  temptation  lo  get  rich  quick  by 
prescribing  booze  for  all  comers;  wherever  such  physicians 
practise  in  the  nine  Stales  not  jirotected  by  State  laws  against 
this  ft)rm  of  e\asion  of  the  Federal  statute,  they  now  become 
leaks  in  the  prohibition  dam." 

While  "there  is  no  formula  in  the  Volstead  Law  to  determine 
where  the  medicinal  potation  ends  and  the  thirst-quenching 
beverage  begins  the  Pittsburgh  Gazclie-Timcs  believes  that, 
while  some  physicians  will  prescribe  beer  for  a  man  "who  is  all 
run  down  and  needs  a  tonic,  wo  need  have  no  fear  that  Mr. 
Palmer's  opinion  will  defeat  prohibition."  "  If  the  family 
growler  is  doing  service  as  a  flower-pot,  don't  disturb  the 
plants  just   yet,"  is  the  advice  of  this  paper. 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


"H.\RDiNx;  bliii    '  is  not  the  Monday  morning  shade. — Toledo  Blade. 

Germany  may  l>o  short  of  gold,  liut  slio  is  long  on  bras,s. — Norfolk 
Virgininn-Pilol. 

It  would  be  well  to  extend  this  disarmament  idea  to  (he  ni()s(|uito. — 
Drlniii  l-'rec  Press. 

KviDKNTl.Y  Germany's  view  of  reparations  is  that  mile  makes  right. — 
\orfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Now  that  prohibition  has  been  such  a  success  it  should  be  given  a  fair 
trial. — Xew  York  .American. 

The  more  Germany  pays  the  more  she  will  realize  that  war  doesn't. — ■ 
Chicago  American  Lumberman. 

It  isn't  considered  good  form  to  ride  to  tlie  synagog  in  a  Ford  car. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

EviDEXTLY  Germany  tmderostimalcs  i>ither  Iter  own  resources  or  those 
of  the  .Mlies. —  Xorjolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Ger.m.\.\y  seems  to  think  that  licr  credit  for  losing  the  war  offsets  lier 
debt  for  starting  it. — Xorfolh  Virginian-Pilot. 

The  pay  of  teachers  proves  that  it  is  much  more  prohiahlc  to  get  an 
education  than  to  give  one. — Moline  (III.)  Dispatch. 

Italy  is  the  only  nation  shaped  like  a  boot-leg;  but  .\mcrica  is  the  only- 
nation  that  fimctions  like  one. — Passaic  {N.  J.)  Xews. 

l.\Di.\x.\,  the  humorist  State,  may  be  the  center  of  population,  but 
never  the  center  of  gravity. — Chicago  Journal  of  Cotnnwrce. 

The  I.enine-Trotzky  regime  is  again  reported  in  desperate  straits,  but 
that  seems  to  be  its  normal  condition. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

()KHii.v.\LLY'  we  were  told  that  the  award  to  us  was  limited  to  'i'ap,  but 
the  letters  appear  to  have  been  sliifted.  It  now  develops  that  our  part  as  a. 
result  of  the  war  is  limited  to  pay. — Marion  Star. 


Evidently   England's   Irish   policy   is   to  halve  and   to   liold. — Xorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

RrssiA  has  found  a  way  lo  kcop  the  cities  from  growing  too  fast. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Congres.s  is  going  to  set  up  a  bar,  hut  it  will  he  only  for  the  immigrants. 
— Xew  York  Evening  .Mail. 

The  buyers'  strike  might  be  called  sort  of  a  counter-revolution. — 
Chicago  American  Lumberman. 

TROfiu.E  with  (icrmany  is  that  she  will  neither  put  up  or  shut  up. — 
Boston  Shoe -and  Leather  Reporter. 

His  experience  with  the  emaciated  shotild  enable  Hoover  to  do  some- 
thing for  commerce. —  Worcester  Gazette. 

A  PHYsin.w  says  citfarcts  will  ruin  the  complexion.  Smoke  always  has 
that  effect  oti  pain.t.      Washington  'llerald. 

The  trouble  with  the  early  strawberry  is  that  it  tastes  too  much  like 
straw  and  not  enough  like  a  berry. — Marion  Star. 

To  pay  off  hoi-  liitic  debt  Germany  is  looking  for  marks — but  lh<!  .Mlies 
refuse  to  be  them. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  workmen,  request  shorter  hours  on  the  Manila  railroad  lines.  The 
traveling  public  has  the  same  plea. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Now  that  the  new  Cabinet  is  installed,  the  infant  industries  will  soon  bo 
crying  for  some  Mellon's  food. — Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  tendency  in  future  times  is  hable  to  be  to 
collect  the  indemnity  first  and  make  peace  afterward. — Marion  Star. 

Henry  White  says  that  taxes  are  making  the  American  people  want; 
peace.  Quite  different  from  the  effect  noted  abroad  about  the  year  1776. 
— Manila  Bulletin. 
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GER.MAXY — -'AVhere's  that   League  of  Nations?" 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

GERMANY'S   PEACE    LESSON. 


HOCK  THE  .JEWELRY! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 
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HOME   RULE   FOR   ULSTER 


WHO  WOULD  HAVE  DREAMED  that  the  "net  result 
of  Carsonism"  would  be  to  give  Home  Rule  to  Ulster, 
satu-icaUy  ask  British  press  critics  of  the  retired  Ulster 
leader,  who  recall  the  passionate  protest  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years  of  the  Ulster  men  against  it,  and  their  denunciation  as 
separatists  and  rebels  of  those  who  asked  only  the  same  thing 
they  are  now  taking  for  themselves.  Of  course  sxich  a  Unionist 
paper  as  the  London  Morning  Post  declares  enthusiastically  that 
Lister  has  arrived  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  shortlj'  "there 
will  be  born  in  the  loyal  province  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments."  The  first  step 
taken  in  the  new  order  of  things  was  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  leader 
of  the  Unionist  Council  and  the  selection 
of  Sir  James  Craig  as  his  successor.  In  the 
eleven  years  of  his  leadership,  we  are  as- 
sured. Sir  Edward  Carson  has  accomplished 
what  he  set  out  to  do,  namelj',  to  saA^e 
Ulster  "from  the  domination  of  a  Dublin 
Parliament."  He  passes  his  trust  to  younger 
hands,  "strong  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
principles  of  loyalty  to  the  King  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Empire,  which  he  inculcated 
from  his  first  speech  as  leader,  will  continue 
to  inspire  the  men  and  women  of  Ulster,  so 
that  the  Parliament  will  become  not  only  an 
asset  to  the  English  Empire  but  a  model 
of  what  such  a  Parliament  should  be."  Sir 
Edward  Carson  retains  chairmanship  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  party  in  the  Imperial  House 
of  Commons,  we  are  reminded  by  this  news- 
paper, which  points  out  that  the  first  Ulster 
government  will  have  six  or  seven  officers — 
the  Prime  Minister;  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (or  Minister  of  Finance,  as  he 
Avill  probably  be  called) ;  Minister  for  Local 
Affairs  or  Interior;  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Industry,  which  will  probably  also  in- 
clude labor;  Minister  of  Education;  Min- 
ister for  Public  Works,  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  It  is  agreed  that  it  will  be  better 
to  start  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  ministries  and  in- 
crease them  afterward,  if  need  be,  rather  than  to  begin  with  too 
man}-  and  have  to  discard  some  later.  Sir  James  Craig  will  be  the 
first  Prime  Minister,  and  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  will 
be  decided  by  the  proportional  representation  system  of  voting. 
In  Sir  Edward  Carson's  valedictory,  delivered  before  the 
Unionist  Council  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Belfast,  he  issued  a 
plain  statement  to  his  constituents  on  their  future  responsiljili- 
ties  when  he  said: 

"You  have  got  your  own  Parliament  to  govern  yoursehes; 
but,  having  got  it,  you  must  keep  it.  You  have  many  enemies 
— many  who  will  still  try  to  drag  us  down  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
heel  of  political  parties.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  getting 
j-our  Parliament — if  there  are  advantages — is  that  we  hope  no 
longer  to  be  a  pawn  in  the  political  game.  You  must  recollect 
that  if  you  arc  in  the  majority  that  part  carries  with  it  grave 
responsibilities.  If  you  get  a  majority  at  the  elections  you 
will  no  longer  be  an  organization  for  a  party.  You  will  be 
a  Parhament  for  the  whole  community.  We  used  to  say  that 
we  could  not  trust  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  to  do  justice 
to  the  Protestant  minority.     Let  us  take  care  that  that  reproach 


ULSTER'S    NEW    LEAD"ER. 

Sir  James  Craig  hopes  "not  only 
for  a  brilliant  prospect  for  Ulster, 
but  a  brilliant  future  for  Ireland." 


can  no  longer  be  made  against  your  Parliament,  and  from  the 
outset  let  them  see  that  the  Catholic  minority  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  Protestant  majority.  Take  care  that  we  win  all 
that  is  best  among  tliose  who  have  been  opposed  to  us  in  the 
past.  Let  us  show  them  that,  while  we  were  always  determined 
to  maintain  intact  our  own  religion  and  all  that  it  means 
to  us,  we  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  all 
that  is  sacred  to  them  in  tlieir  religion  will  receive  the  same 
toleration." 

Sir  James  Craig  reasserted  Ulster's  intense  loyalty  to  the 
British  Empire  in  a  speech  before  the  Reform  Club  of  Belfast, 
in  which  he  lu'ged  the  Unionists  to  set  them- 
selves "steadil,y  to  work  "to  see  that  whatever 
legislation  takes  place  in  the  Ulster  Parlia- 
ment, of  which  I  have  charge,  and  whatever 
legislation  tak(>s  place  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  oa  er  which  Sir  Edward  Carson 
has  charge,  it  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
most  cordial  relationship  between  the  Im- 
I)orial  and  the  LTlster  governments."  As 
quoted  in  the  Belfast  Northern  '  Whig,  Sir 
James  Craig  said  also: 

"With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  let  me 
say  what  I  said  })efore — that  we  wish  to  set 
an  examjile  to  the  South  and  West.  I  would 
i-ather  say  don't  let  the  South  and  West 
Avait  for  any  example,  but  let  them  come 
along  step  by  step  as  we  go  along  toward 
progress  and  toward  reform,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  broad  line  which  has  been  drawn 
mnv  between  the  past  and  the  future  is  a 
line  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
peo])le  in  the  Sotith  and  West,  an  oppor- 
tunity which,  if  they  miss,  may  not  arise 
again,  because  it  looks  to  me  Uke  a  chance 
given  them  to  biu'v  the  past  and  to  make 
an  excuse,  if  one  is  needed,  for  taking  into 
their  own  hands  the  government  of  their 
own  part  of  the  country,  and  showing  that 
Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught  are  just 
as  good  as  Ulster.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  sort  of  competition,  that  sort  of 
rivalry,  Avill  always  be  most  acceptable,  be- 
cause, after  all,  if  we  rival  one  another  in  our 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  industries,  agricultural  or  otherAvise,  surely  that  is  a 
business  competition  which  will  appeal  to  all  classes  and  all 
creeds  in  this  pro\-ince  of  Ulster. 

"We  are  A-ery  much  bound  up  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore I  do  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  heat  of  the  coming  contests 
no  Avord  Avill  be  said  which  Avould  alienate  the  sympathy  of  those 
desirous  of  haAdng,  as  Sir  EdAvard  Carson  said  the  other  day, 
peace  throughout  the  Avliole  of  our  land.  We  must  hope  not 
only  for  a  brilliant  prospect  for  Ulster,  but  a  brilliant  future  for 
Ireland.  I  Avill  sincerely  Aveleome  anything  Avhich  AviU  put  a 
stop  to  the  present  campaign  of  murder  and  assassination,  but 
in  the  words  Avhich  I  have  said  let  no  one  read  into  them  that  I 
am  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  old  principles  for  which  we  have 
fought  in  the  past,  or,  aboA-e  all  else,  do  not  let  any  one  under- 
stand that  there  is  weakness  in  my  constitution  at  all  where 
putting  down  disloyalty  or  disorder  is  concerned." 

On  the  same  occasion  at  the  Belfast  Reform  Club,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  warned  his  hearers  that  the  "greatest  danger"  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  is  that  "a  system  of  finance  may  be 
put  forward  by  the  Irreconcilables  in  the  South  and  West," 
which,  in  Sir  Edward's  opinion,  Ulster  could  not  accept  without 
detriment  to  its  interest,  and  he  went  on  to  explain: 
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-The  Star  (London). 


*'I  (loii't  believe  that  it  is  practical  at  this  stage  to  set  up 
financial  barriers  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  outspoken  on  this  subject  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  because  one  can  easily  see,  reading  between 
the  lines,  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  say  that  if  you  would 
only  grant  what  they  are  pleastnl  to  call  fiscal  autonomy  to 
Ireland  the  whole  of  the  Republican  8inn-Fein  assassins  and 
murderers  would  be  appeased.  Sir,  it  is  no  good  trying  to  ap- 
pease them  either  in  that  or  in  any  other  way,  and  1  think  his 
Majesty's  Government  ought  to  be  warned — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  give  that  warning  or  not — that  we  will 
not  willingly  be  parties  to  anything  that  will  upset  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  bring  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Act  into  being  until  at  least  we  have  been  allowed  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial  to  see  how  it  works  out." 

Commenting  on  Sir  Edward  Carson's  withdrawal  from  leader- 
ship in  Ulster,  the  London  Times  concedes  his  tactical  ability  and 
the  single-mindedness  of  his  purposes,  but  regrets  his  failure  "to 
realize  that  broad  vision  w'hich  in  his  happier  moments  he  has 
proved  himself  to  possess."  The  day  may  come,  and  The  Times 
believes  it  wiU  come,  "when  Southern  Ireland  A\'ill  realize  the 
strength  and  quality  of  Ulster  and  Ulster  will  understand  her 
own  dependence  upon  the  rest  of  Ireland."  That  surely  will  be 
"the  day  of  an  Irish  peace — but  history  already  records  too 
many  acts  and  words  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  which  have  helped 
most  tragically  to  help  postpone  it."  A  bitter  opponent  of 
Carson,  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  charges  his  AAathdrawal 
to  the  fact  that  "the  arch-partitionist  is  too  modest  to  aspire 
to  the  honor  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  dismembered  province." 
and  it  adds: 

"'Tis  a  wise  father  that  knows  the  destiny  of  his  own  child. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  never  displayed  much  faith  in  this  progeny 
of  his.  Now,  he  declines  pa- 
ternal responsibility.  The  truth 
is  that  the  author  of  partition 
never  believed  in  partition.  As 
he  franklj^  confessed,  more  than 
once,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  invented  partition  in 
order  to  smash  Home  Rule. 
Nationalists  were  to  be  impaled 
upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma 
from  which  there  w'as  to  be  no 
escape. 

"Southern  Unionists  were  in- 
duced to  countenance  the  fool's 
game.  Those  A^ise  men  have 
got  impaled  theoiselves.  They 
could  not  prevent  Home  Rule; 
they  might  have  prevented  par- 
tition. Now  they  are  faced  with 
both." 

^Nlore  conciliatory  is  the  tone 
of  the  Tuam  Herald,  which  avers 
that  when  Ulster  "starts  its  gov- 
ernment it  will  find  itself  beset 
by  difficulties  w-hich  -n-ill  be  ab- 
horrent to  its  o\\Ti  idea  of 
business."  There  will  be  "six 
counties  banded  together,  with  a 
discontented    minority    in    their 


midst,"  and  the  result  can  only  l)e  "a  constitutional  muddle  and 
economic  disaster."     Therefore  this  Galway  journal  suggests: 

"Now  is  Ulster's  chance  and  ojjport unity.  Let  the  sensible 
business  men  of  Ulster  simply  tell  their  Southern  fellow  country- 
men that  they  are  oi)en  to  a  mutual  and  amicable  settlement 
as  brother  Irishmen  on  terms  fair,  just,  and  advantageous  to  both 
sides.  Ulster  can  now  offer  sometiiing  tangible  in  a  bargain  to 
its  Southern  fellow  count r.ymen,  for  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
they  are  such.  It  can  propose  to  suspend  its  Northern  Parlia- 
ment on  certain  defined  conditions  and  terms.  Let  those  con- 
ditions be  that  a  (^entral  Parliament  is  set  up,  giving  Ulster  in  it 
a  preferential  jwsition  and  all  po.ssible  guaranties  for  its  rights, 
pri\ileges,  and  even  prejudices.  By  that  arrangement  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  divided  Ireland,  its  perils  and  economic  draw- 
backs, nowhere  worse  than  in  Ulster,  can  be  avoided.  By  that 
arrangement  Ulster  can  secure  for  the  Empire  that  the  future 
Parliament  of  all  Ireland,  in  which  they  will  have  a  powerful 
position  and  great  influence,  will  work  on  harmonious  lines,  and 
that  thereby  the  Empire  will  be  consolidated  and  preserved  from 
di\ision  and  i)ossible  break  up.  Ireland  will  be  one  consti- 
tutionally and  economically.  Ulster  will  not  be,  as  it  proposes 
to  make  itself  by  its  exclusion,  cut  adrift  from  the  rest  of  the 
country — its  six  counties  separated  from  the  remaining  twenty- 
six,  but  all  parts  and  parcels  of  a  harmonious  and  fairly  homo- 
genous state." 

The  Belfast  Northern  Whig  (Unionist)  declares  that  if  Southern 
Irishmen  or  any  important  group  of  them  could  be  made  to 
see  that  "their  bread  and  butter  are  bound  up  with  Great 
Britain  they  would  soon  change  their  tune."  It  believes  that 
one  of  the  first  results  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Ulster  Parlia- 
ment and  its  successful  operation  Avail  be  to  make  Southerir 
Ireland  ask  itself  "whether  it  is  not  cutting  its  nose  off  to 
spite  its  face  in  persisting  in  its  present  insane  attitude."     We 

read  then: 

"It  is  as  yet  imcertain  what 
action  the  South  of  Ireland  may 
take.  They  may  elect  for  con- 
tinued rebellion.  If  so  they  will 
eh'ct  for  ruin,  for  anarchy.  But 
the  mere  existence  of  an  Ulster 
Parliament  will  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  and  aid  to  those  among 
them  who  are  working  for  a  re- 
turn to  some  form  of  constitu- 
tional action.  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  \hv.  force  of  Ulster's 
'example,'  and  we  believe  in  the 
power  of  Ulster's  example.  When 
we,  and  others,  speak  of  example 
Ave  do  not  use  the  word  in  any 
kind  of  self-laudatory  way.  What 
we  mean  is  that  if  Ulster  organ- 
izes her  Parliament  well  and 
administers  it  economically  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  the  bene- 
fits which  an  orderly,  loyal,  and 
efficient  administration  of  the 
Act  brings  to  our  people,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  will 
wake  up  to  what  they  are  los- 
ing by  their  own  attitude  of 
folly.  This  object-lesson  will  be 
before  them  from  the  very 
outset.'* 


A    POLISH    CARTOON'    ON    IRELAND. 
The  Lion  has  found  a  dangerous  plaything." 

— Dziennik  Ziciazkowy  (^Chicago). 
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FRANCE  ACROSS  THE   RHINE 

THE  ALLIED  EXCrRSION  into  Germany,  as  peaceful 
as  a  Sunday-school  picnic,  affords  a  rich  opportunity  to 
the  ready  sob  artists  of  some  sections  of  the  German 
press  to  exclaim  that  France  has  always  coveted  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  she  is  only  too  happy  to  get  a  grip  on  it  under 


SWISS  VIEW  OP  FRENCH  EXCITEMENT, 

France — "All  is  lost  \mless  we  occupy  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Warsaw,  Petrograd,  Peking — " 
GERMA^•Y — "Stop  your  hullabaloo.     I  won't  hurt  you." 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 

the  cloak  of  her  allies.  But  the  united  will  of  all  classes  and  all 
parties  of  the  Rhineland,  says  a  contributor  to  Deutsche  Stim- 
men  is  opposed  to  the  propaganda  of  French  culture  or  con- 
quest. Since  the  sixteenth  century  France  has  been  trying  to 
control  the  Rhine,  according  to  this  informant,  who  laments 
that  Germany  "has  no  one  in  the  world  to  lend  her  support  in 
the  contest"  for  the  historic  river,  and  he  proceeds: 

"Even  the  protection  of  England,  in  present  circumstances, 
is  more  than  doubtful.  Allied  to  Belgium,  supported  by  the 
Balkan  Confederation  and  the  Danubian  Confederation,  France 
thinks  it  can  dispense  with  the  consent  of  England  as  well  as 
of  Italy.  The  League  of  Nations,  which  sanctions  the  shameless 
larceny  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  which  approves  the  violence 
exercised  upon  the  Sarre  Basin,  is  the  last  quarter  in  which  we 
have  any  reason  to  build  hopes.  Our  army  is  much  too 
weak  to  undertake  military  defense,  because  the  AUies  are 
stripping  us  to  our  last  rifle.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  om- 
IMinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  employs  extreme  prudence  to  avoid 
conflict  and  appeals  to  all  French  circles  not  to  let  their  heads 
be  turned  by  the  intoxicant  of  victory.  It  may  be  that  reason 
will  prevail  in  France;  but  if  it  does  not,  and  if  France  pursues 
its  Rhineland  poUcy,  still  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  despair. 
Any  one  who  has  kept  track  of  events  in  the  Rhineland  since 
the  occupation  in  December,  1918,  knows  how  national  senti- 
ment has  fortified  itself  on  the  very  nourishment  of  the  oppres- 
sion to  which  the  Rhinelanders  have  been  subjected." 

One  feature  of  France's  Rhineland  campaign,  according  to 
German  accusation,  is  that  the  French  are  fostering  the  seces- 
sion sentiment  among  the  Bavarians.  Some  particularly  violent 
outcries  were  heard  when  France  sent  a  minister  to  IMunieh, 
Bavaria's  capital.  Now  a  German  defender  of  France  appears 
in   the   celebrated   Maximilian   Harden,   who   writes   that   the 


Germans  have  no  cause  to  get  excited  because  Minister  Dard 
comes  from  France  to  Munich,  and  he  explains  to  his  compa- 
triots that  "unilateral  representation  in  diplomatic  annals  is  by 
no  means  without  precedent."  France  is  accustomed  to  have 
a  minister  in  that  city,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand,  Mr. 
Harden  writes  in  Die  Zukunft,  that  she  has  a  particular  desire 
now  to  be  quickly  and  accurately  informed  about  political  and 
economic  developments  in  Bavaria.     We  read  then: 

"The  restoration  of  the  Wittelsbachs,  the  wish  to  share  in  the 
Danubian  union  which  is  under  way,  the  relationship  to  the 
autonomous  tendencies  in  the  Rhine  coimtries,  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  in  the  Hessian  territories,  with  Wurttemberg  and  Baden, 
states  which  perhaps  may  soon  fuse  with  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Italy,  and  Hungary,  all  these  questions  are  of  high  importance 
for  France.  Now  the  answers  to  these  questions  can  not  be  dis- 
cerned as  easily  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isar.  It  is  puerile  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Dard  has  been  sent  to 
Munich  to  prepare  the  dismemberment  of  Germany.  France 
has  no  wish  to  see  Bavaria  become  an  independent  state  which 
shortly  would  lean  over  tenderly  across  the  Brener  toward  the 
land  of  the  orange-trees." 

Then  with  a  slap  at  a  certain,  type  of  German  obtuseness,  Mr. 
Harden  asks  whether,  if  Germany  insisted  on  the  recall  of 
France's  minister  to  Munich,  it  would  not  be  perfectly  simple 
for  France  to  replace  Mr.  Dard  by  a  civil  envoy  who  would 
find  conspiracy  a  much  simpler  task  than  it  would  be  for  an 
accredited  representative.     This  fortliright  German  editor  adds: 

"One  more  point  to  be  remarked  is  that  Bavaria  is  no  young 
girl  who  must  be  protected  against  the  danger  of  abductors. 
If  she  wishes  to  join  with  a  foreign  land,  all  your  hysteric  cries 
■will  not  prevent  her.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  pursue  a  wise  and 
determined  policy.     Respect  the  right  of  autonomy  which  be- 


BAVARIA'S    HIGH   SPIRITS   EXPLAINED. 
Munich — "  No  wonder  we're  ready  to  go  the  Umit  on  monarchy  when 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


you  consider  we  drink  fiill-strength  beer.' 


longs  to  the  south  and  the  west,  and  you  need  fear  no  more 
about  ]Minister  Dard." 

Aleanwhile,  Munich  dispatches  inform  lis  that  Premier  von 
Kahr,  addressing  the  Bavarian  legislature,  chai'ged  the  Bavarian 
King's  party,  or  Royalists,  mth  conspiracy  to  depose  the  von 
Kahr  Government,  create  chaos,  and  then  as  a  remedy  restore 
the  monarchy  by  plebiscite. 
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FILIPINO   FEARS   OF  THE   JAPANESE 


S' 


OLVIXG  CALIFORNIA'S  PROBLEM  by  divorting  tho 
■itroam  of  Japanoso  omijn'ation  to  llio  Philii)i)iin>s  is  a  vory 
fine  idea  for  the  Calif ornians,  but  Avhat  about  the  feehiigs 
of  the  Filipinos,  who  have  as  great  a  hon-or  of  tho  "YelloAv 
Peril"  as  the  most  fastidious  of  Americans?  Tliis  question 
agitates  the  vernacular  press  of  the  islands,  we  are  advised  by 
the  ^Manila  Spoilight,  which  says  that  the  mere  suggestion  that 
Japanese  immigrants  should  be  turned  toward  the  Phihppuies 
causes  consternation  in  many  Filipino  circles.  La  Rerolttcion, 
a  Cebu  daily,  points  out  that  if  America  with  all  its  power  and 
wealth  denies  entry  to  the  Japanese  because  it  considers  them  a 
peril  to  the  American  nation — first  "an  economic  ])(>ril"  and 
then  '"a  poUtical  peril" — "let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  what 
this  immigration  wtU  mean  for  the  Phihp- 
pines  in  view  of  our  small  size  and  the  state 
of  incipioncy  of  our  economic  forces."  This 
journal  adds: 

"All  who  have  eyes  and  think  with  the 
serenity  which  the  prolilems  related  to  our 
life  as  a  people  merits  see  all  tliis.  Not  that 
we  entertain  hatred  or  systematic  pi'ejudice 
against  the  Japanese  people,  as  those  Avho 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  Japan  does  not 
constitute  a  peril  to  our  territory  naturally 
would  contend. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  facts,  always  a 
thousand  times  more  eloquent  than  words, 
are  what  with  overwhelming  clearness  indi- 
cate to  us  the  existence  of  the  peril,  and  they 
call  strongly  to  the  reasoning  of  men  of  good 
will  for  foresight  and  every  sort  of  care 
for  the  future  of  our  own  soil." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  L^nited  States  is  to 
forbid  the  entrance  of  the  Japanese  into  the 
L^nited  States  and  Hawaii,  but  to  allow  them 
free  access  to  the  Philippines,  remarks  La 
Nacion  (^Manila),  this  would  be  a  case  of 
Amei-ica  and  Japan  settling  a  matter  of 
fundamental  moment  to  the  Filipinos  with- 
out consulting  them  and  unquestionably 
would  be  "unjust."  This  newspaper  does 
not  pretend  to  guess  what  the  Filipino  people 
would  do  if  the  Japanese  immigi'ation  ques- 
tion were  submitted  to  them  for  a  decision, 
but  it  is  quite  sure  that  they  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  in  the  matter,  because — 

"The  free  entrj'  of  Japanese  into  the  Philippines  will  neces- 
sarily create  interests,  relations,  ties,  and  will  establish  agree- 
ments and  responsibilities  which  unquestionably  will  compromise 
the  Filipinos.  Consequently,  if  the  question  is  decided  without 
the  participation  of  their  Anshes,  in  the  case  that  the  relations, 
agreements,  responsibilities,  and  ties  which  would  be  estab- 
Ushed  should  be  onerous  to  the  Filipino  people,  the  decision 
would  have  for  us  the  concept  of  a  tyrannical  imposition. 

"In  ease  that  the  Japanese  immigration  question  should  be 
decided  in  the  sense  of  giving  unrestricted  entry  to  the  Japanese 
into  the  Philippines,  the  result  wiU  be  that  when  America  does 
give  us  independence,  we  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  full  inde- 
pendence, since  we  will  be  shackled  by  the  agreements  and  ties 
that  would  have  been  established  and  by  the  obligations  we 
would  contract  by  \Trtue  of  Japanese  immigration." 

But  the  jSIanila  Bulletin  charges  that  there  has  been  "an 
unfortunate  misinterpretation  in  certain  ?eetions  of  the  vernacular 
press  regarding  the  effects  of  immigration  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington. The  bill  did  not  mention  the  Philippines,  and  therefore 
is  not  applicable  to  them,  and  this  journal  points  out— 

"By  the  same  token  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  changes 
the  situation  in  the  islands  a  particle.  Immigration  of  foreigners 
into  the  Philippines  -wall  be  governed  by  statutes  already  on  the 
books,  and  there  need  be  no  cause  for  alarm." 


S 


SMUTS,    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Tlic  Premier  Cieneral,  once  Britain's 
foe,  who  liekl  liis  couiUr.v  fast  to  tlie 
Britisli  Empire  by  an  amalgamation 
of  parties  despite  tlie  assaults  of  the 
Nationalist  seces.sionists. 


SOUTH   AFRICA'S   VOTE   AGAINST 
SECESSION 

OUTII-AFRICAX  SECESSION  from  the  British  Empire 
is  decisi\(>ly  rejected  in  the  verdict  of  tlu>  (Sections  which 
assure  tlie  Prenyer,  General  Smuts,  an  adequate  and  stable 
majority  in  ParlianuMit,  say  those  who  believe  the  defeat  of  the 
Xaticmalists,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Hertzog,  means  the 
beginniug  of  their  end  as  a  political  factor.  But  among  tho 
South-African  Nationalist  press  the  leading  party  organ,  De 
Burger  (Capetown),  declares  that  General  Smuts  failed  to  give 
the  independence  ideal  a  knock-out  blow  and  insists  that  the 
Nationalists  will  proceed  with  renewed  courage  in  their  campaign 
against  Imperialism.  This  journal  denounces  Genera!  Smuts  as  a 
hypocrite,  and  predicts  that  he  will  be  unable  to  hold  his  party 

together.     A  Cape  Town  correspondent  of 

the  London  Morning  Post  cites  a  speech  of 
General  Hertzog,  at  Bloeiiifontein,  in  which 
he  argued  that  the  Nationalists  had  fought 
against  three  other  parties  leagued  against 
them,  and  he  refused  to  "admit  defeat." 
Also  he  pointed  to  the  very  small  majorities 
gained  in  manj'  cases  by  the  South-African 
party's  successful  candidates.  Mr.  Teilmau 
Roos,  the  Transvaal  Nationalist  leader,  is 
reported  as  scouting  the  notion  that  the 
independence  ideal  has  been  annihilated,  and 
declares  that  it  grows  stronger  vnih  every 
reverse  suffered  by  the  Nationalists  who  will 
persevere  in  their  course.  The  Morning 
Post's  correspondent  informs  us  further  that 
the  boasts  of  the  South-African  NationaUsts 
about  victory  before  the  day  of  election 
were  echoed  in  the  Southwest  African  Ger- 
man press,  which  is  now  relieved  from  the 
restrictions  of  martial  law,  and  for  the  inter- 
est of  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
whose  ears  are  deafened  with  German  protest 
against  Allied  demands,  he  tells  us  that  these 
German  newspapers  publish  poems  in  which 
they  take  as  a  holy  oath  the  following: 

"We  enshrine  in  our  hearts  every  word 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  so  that  on  the  day 
of  days  when  we  make  ready  for  the  counter- 
stroke,  w^e  may  be  able  to  cite  this  peace 
syllable  by  syllable  and  dictate  just  such 
another." 

In  the  new  South-African  Parliament,  as  the  London  Nation 
points  out,  the  Amalgamated  South-African  party  has  78  seats, 
Avhile  the  NationaUsts  have  only  41  and  the  Labor  party  have 
only  9.  It  was  only  in  the  Orange  Colony  that  the  "Hertzog- 
ists"  developed  remarkable  strength,  according  to  this  London 
weekly,  which  rpcaUs  that  the  Orange  Republic  came  into  the 
South-African  war  "only  as  an  ally,"  but  it  "fought  longer  than 
the  Transvaal  and  has  been  much  irreconcilable."  Save  for  this 
big  local  success  for  the  idea  of  secession.  The  Nation  believes 
the  A-ictory  of  General  Smuts  means  the  "beginning  of  the  end  of 
racial  pohtics  in  South  Africa."  The  London  Pall  Mall  and 
Globe  predicts  that  the  South-African  secessionists  "in  the  course 
of  another  generation  will  probably  have  disappeared,"  and  The 
Morning  Post  declares  flatly  that  South  Africa  "can  no  more 
lea\e  the  British  Empire  of  its  own  vohtion  than  California 
could  leave  the  United  States."  A  consistent  opponent  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  The  Morning  Post,  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  imfortunate  also  that  the  Nationalists  have  been  able 
to  claim  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  tribunal  before  which  they 
could  lay  their  claim  to  'self-determination.'  It  is  wonderful 
how  the  League,  in  every  question  that  comes  up,  always  pre- 
sents a  new  facet  sparkling  -wdth  peril  to  the  British  Empire. 
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And  it  is  marvelous,  too,  how  that  catchword,  'self-determina- 
tion,' invariably  works  against  us.  The  suspicious  mind  might 
even  come  to  think  that  both  had  been  invented  for  the  special 
purpose  of  destroying  the  British  Empire.  However  that  may 
be.  the  plot  seems  to  have  miscarried  for  the  moment  in  South 
Africa,  thanks  largely  to  the  true  British  hearts  that  beat  there 
for  the  Imperial  ca\ise.  Not  that  the  danger  is  over,  for 
Empire  there  as  elsewhere  is  the  prize  of  endless  watchfulness 
and  endeavor." 

The  London  Duihj  Telegraph  charges  General  Hertzog  with 
having  "openly  carried  the  banner  of  secession"' in  the  pre- 
election campaign,  and  tho  it  is  true  he  "deprecated  the  use  of 
force  in  order  to  compass  that  end,  and  affected  to  believe  that 
force  would  not  be  necessary,"  still  he  knew  that  had  victory 
fallen  to  his  side  the  election  must  necessarily  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  violence,  because  "the  British  in  South  Africa  would 
not  be  content  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Empire  without  a  struggle, 
or  to  be  ground  under  the  heel  of  a  revival  of  Krugerism  in  its 
most  reactionary^  form."  A  strildng  admission  appears  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  commonly  known  as  Lloyd  George's 
newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  "anti-British  Hertzogism  has  made 
no  fateful  progress;  but  it  holds  its  own,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  election  has  been  won  largely  by  the  effacement  of  the 
Labor  party,  whose  sti'ength  has  fallen  from  21  seats  to  9.  We 
do  not  interpret  this  as  due  to  any  waning  of  the  Labor  movement, 
but  rather  to  the  realization  by  British  Avorkingmen  in  South 
Africa  that  the  menace  of  Secessionism  was  the  real  issue  of  the 
election,  and  that  General  Smuts  must  hv  supported  at  all 
costs.  The  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Pfoviiice  seem  also  to  have  come 
out  strongly  on  the  Government's  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  backveld  Dutch  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  the  keen  electoral  battle  has  left  the  parties  pi-etty 
much  where  it  found  them." 

The  London  Daily  News  looks  forward  with  no  overconfidence, 
and  remarks  that  So.uth  Africa's  "place  within  the  Empire 
will  be  made  by  no  one  for  her,"  but  she  will  "define  it  for  her- 
self, and  no  one  of  British  citizenship  is  better  qualified  to  guide 
her  in  that  process  than  General  Smuts."     It  proceeds: 

"Whether  domestic  affairs  will  permit  the  South- African 
Premier  to  attend  the  coming  Imperial  Conference  must  be 
doubted.  His  absence  would  gravely  weaken  it,  the  more  so 
since  his  decided  anxiety  lest  the  perpetuation  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  should  detract  from  the  prestige  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  a  guaranty  that  he  Avoiild  view  the  ques- 
tion of  Empire  union  in  the  light  not  merely  of  the  relation  of  its 
members  to  one  another,  but  in  the  light  of  the  relation  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  the  larger  world." 

The  question  of  the  machinery  which  "unites  South  Africa 
to  Downing  Street"  is  an  academic  one  compared  with  her 
domestic  problems,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  advises  us  further: 

"The  whole  relationship  of  the  Dominions  to  the  mother 
coimtry  is  in  the  melting-pot,  but  the  course  of  any  changes 
that  occur  need  not  and  .should  not  disturb  the  internal  progress 
of  any  of  them.  General  Hertzog,  who  is  an  able  if  somewhat 
chagrined  politician,  is  paj'ing  the  price  of  overstressing  this 
issue  and  of  having  the  tables  turned  on  him  by  an  abler  man. 
We  h()])e  he  will  yet  play  [his  part  in  a  South  Africa  that  has 
secured  for  herself  any  variant  on  her  present  status  that  her 
people  as  a  whole  may  wish." 

In  Ireland,  the  Nationalist  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  points 
out  that  the  defeat  of  General  Hertzog  is  "by  no  means  over- 
whelming," and  it  declares  that  he  has  "swept  the  Orange 
Free  State,  which  has  never  ceased  to  deplore  the  loss  of  its 
independence,"  while  the  Dutch  farmers  have  given  him  sub- 
stantial support.  This  daily  expresses  sympathy  for  General 
Smuts  because — 

"One  of  his  embarrassments  has  been  the  exhibition  that 
British  Imperialism  was  making  of  itself  in  Ireland  while  the 
election  was  in  progress.  Union  with  the  Cork  and  Balbriggan 
incendiaries  was  not  an  inspiring  ideal.  The  Boers  want  no 
Irish  blood  upon  their  hands  or  on  the  imperialistic  heads  of  their 
children.     The   Duke   of   Connaught   has   been  apologizing   to 


Indians  in  the  name  of  the  King  for  Amritsar,  which  the  House 
of  Lords  approved.  Smuts  has  had  to  explain  that  he  was  not  a 
Balbriggand.  Clearly  the  British  Empire  will  have  to  get  rid 
of  the  domination  of  its  Diehards  if  it  is  to  survive.  Smuts  has 
already  given  it  that  warning.  He  is  a  safer  guide  than  the 
egregious  Hughes  [Australia's  Premier[." 

Naturally  the  South- African  elections  appear  in  a  very  different 
light  to  the  Unionist  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  which  considers 
that  a  great  peril  has  been  averted,  and  continues: 

"But  we  may  note  this  has  come  about  not  because  the 
Boer  South-Africans  as  a  whole  have  been  transformed  into 
Imperialists  by  the  grant  of  practical  independence.  South 
Africa  is  held  for  the  Empire  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large 
English-speaking  population,  who  in  conjunction  with  a  minority 
— large,  but  still  a  minority — of  the  Dutch  population,  are 
sufficient  to  control  tho  situation.  When  South  Africa  is  held 
up — as  it  used  to  be — as  an  example  of  how  the  grant  of  dominion 
status  reconciles  a  formerly  hostile  population,  and  is  used  as 
an  argument  for  a  similar  cession  to  Ireland,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  it  is  really  a  warning  rather  than  an  encouragement.  In 
Ireland  we  have  no  pro-British  population  equal  in  numbers 
to  the  other  element.  And  if  Soxith  Africa,  in  spite  of  its  large 
English  element,  was  only  saved  during  the  war  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins,  what  would  happen  in  Ireland  if  its  great  anti- 
English  majority  had  the  power  of  secession?" 

In  Canada  the  London  (Ontario)  Free  Press  thinks  the  Anctory 
in  South  Africa  "may  have  some  influence  upon  the  Irish  situa- 
tion," for  "if  the  Boers  of  South  Africa,  Avho  waged  a  bitter  war 
with  Great  Britain  two  deqades  ago,  are  to-day  prepared  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  Empire,  why  should  Ireland  ask  inde- 
pendence?" But  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press  declares 
that  South  Africa  is  "staying  in  the  Empire,  but  she  is  staying 
in  upon  very  clear  conditions,  as  to  which  there  is  a  specific 
engagement  between  the  Government  which  has  been  returned 
to  power  and  the  electors  of  the  union."  The  Kingston  Standard 
pronounces  the  election  "the  best  answer  to  those  defamers  of, 
and  would-be  war-makers  against,  the  British  Empire  in  the 
United  States."  For  this  answer,  the  Empire  "owes  most  to  its 
former  enemy,  but  now  tiniest,  wisest,  friend.  General  Smuts." 

In  Australia  the  Brisbane  Daily  Mail  explains  that  as  any  good 
"dominions  statesman"  General  Smuts  relies  upon  the  con- 
stitution to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  national  freedom  within 
the  Empire,  and  it  adds: 

"He  is  not  an  Imperial  Federationist.  He  is  not  even  an 
Imperialist  in  a  sense  that  the  word  may  be  construed  to  imply 
a  derogation  of  national  power  or  right.  He  looks  to  the  re- 
current Imperial  Conferences  as  they  at  present  exist  to  give  all  the 
opportunity  that  is  needed  to  secure  a  full  interchange  of  views 
between  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  sister  dominions. 
General  Smuts  reminds  us  of  the  altered  status  of  the  dominions 
that  was  involved  when  we  became  signatories  to  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  covenanters  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Assuming 
that  the  League  of  Nations  ultimately  establishes  itself  on  the 
wide  basis  that  was  the  concept  of  its  creators,  then  the  nations 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  will  be  fellow  members  of  the 
League,  and  differences  arising  between  them  will  be  recogniz- 
able by  the  League;  the  constitutional  control  of  the  British 
.  Government,  so  far  as  it  exists,  will  pass  to  the  League.  The  . 
British  and  Dominions  Governments  will,  in  effect,  stand 
toward  each  other  in  no  other  relation  than  that  of  independent 
sovereign  states,  unless  something  to  the  contrary  is  expressly 
stated.  Do  we  realize  the  possibility  of  such  a  new  alinement? 
Clearly  General  Smuts  does,  and  he  preaches  it." 

The  Adelaide  Advertiser  notes  the  significance  of  General 
Smuts's  argument  to  the  Dutch  that  not  the  least  serious  of  the 
consequences  of  secession  would  have  been  its  demoralizing 
effect  on  the  natives,  "whose  devotion  to  the  British  connection 
is  historical,"  and  it  remarks: 

"The  1.. 500,000  white  inhabitants  of  the  Union  are  outnum- 
bered four  or  five  times  over  by  the  colored  races.  And  the  effect 
of  disunion  between  the  whites  would  not  be  limited  to  South 
Africa;  it  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
and  might,  indeed,  compromise  the  Empire  in  India,  where  the 
maintenance  of  British  prestige  was  never  more  vital  than  now." 


THE   ATTACK   ON   THE   WORLD'S   HIGHEST 


THE  PROPOSAL  to  send  out  a  British  expedition  to  the 
Himalayas  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mount  Everest,  the 
virgin  peak  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet,  is  a  timely 
reminder,  says  a  "WTiter  in  The  Sphere  (London'),  that  there  is  yet 
scope  for  high  adventures  in  the  quest  of  the  unknown.  The 
expedition,  whatever  its 
result,  -utU  awaken  pul> 
lic  interest  in  a  sphere 
of  geographical  explora- 
tion which  deserves  full 


attention, 
further: 


We    read 


"Mount  Everest  has 
two  sponsors — the  man 
who  christened  it,  with- 
out ha\ing  so  much  as 
set  foot  on  its  lowest 
slopes,  and  the  man 
whose  name  it  bears. 
It  still  awaits  a  con- 
queror. When  the  mili- 
tarj'  engineers  of  old 
'John  Company'  were 
making  their  first  geo- 
detic measurements  of 
India's  vast  regions  the 
very  existence  of  this 
king  among  mounta-ins 
was  unknown,  to  Euro- 
peans, at  any  rate.  The 
\Trgin  peak  was  named 
after  Sir  George  Everest 
in  1856,  and  for  sixty- 
odd  years  it  has  re- 
mained a  name — a  m\'s- 
tery  mountain,  veiled 
in  snow  and  sublime 
solitude. 

"The  story  of  Mount 
Everest  really  begins 
with  the  great  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of 
India  carried  on  by  Sir 
George  Everest  and  Sir 
Andrew  Scott  Waugh. 
It  was  Waugh — then  a 
young  officer  of  the  Ben- 
gal Engineers — who  first 
discovered  the  loftiest 
of  the  Himalayan  peaks 
and  named  it  in  honor 
of  his  chief.  For  years 
Waugh  worked  on   his 

stupendous  task,  and  altho  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  hindered 
its  progress  for  a  while,  he  completed  the  first  great  survey  of 
the  Himalayas  and  fixt,  as  accurately  as  was  then  possible,  the 
positions  and  the  heights  of  seventy-nine  mountains  in  that 
mighty  range.  The  perilous  nature  of  the  operations  may  be. 
realized  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  forty  European  officers 
and  assistants  on  Waugh's  staff  of  loO  died  from  sickness  or 
mishap  and  were  buried  in  the  swampy  forests. 

-  "Until  the  height  of  IMount  Everest  was  ascertained — recent 
measurements  have  raised  the  first  official  figure  of  29.002 
feet  to  29,141  feet — geographers  believed  the  Andes  to  be  the 
loftiest  mountain-range  on  earth,  and  Chimborazo  the  world's 
highest  peak — a  circumstance  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
indifference  of  Whymper  and  other  famous  climbers  of  an  earlier 
day  to  the  Himalayas.  When  Graham  climbed  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  Kabru  (24,015  feet),  southwest  of  Kangchenjunga, 
in  1883,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  in  the  farther  Himalayas  were 


Piiologiaph  hy  Int^Tiiati^mal. 

MOUNT  EVEREST,    "THE   DOME   OF  THE   WUKLD." 

Its  peak,  seldom  photographed,  is  20.141  feet  above  .sea-level. 


peaks  surpassing  even  Everest  in  height.  In  1892  Sir  Martin 
Conway  climl)ed  a  nameless  mountain,  which  he  christened  Pio- 
neer Peak  (22.(100  feet),  in  the  Karakorani  Mountains.  Three 
years  later  the  late  Mr.  A.  V.  Miiinmery  and  liis  party  met  witli 
disaster  while  eliiiibing  Nanga  Parbat  (2(),2(j9  feet),  the  ad- 
venturers being  overwhelmed,  it  is  sujiposed,  by  an  avalanche. 

In  1899  Dr.  Hunter 
Workman  and  his  wife 
began  that  series  of  re- 
markable exi)loits  in  the 
Himalayan  snows  which 
have  won  them  wide 
fame  as  explorers  in  high 
altitudes.  Mrs.  Fanny 
Bullock  Workman  es- 
tablished a  world's  rec- 
ord for  women-climbers 
by  her  ascent  of  23,300 
feet  on  one  of  the 
Nun  Kun  peaks,  while 
Dr.  Workman  himself 
reached  a  height  of 
23,392  feet. 

"A  still  greater  record 
was  set  up  in  1907  by 
Dr.  T.  G.  Longstaff.  who 
ascended  Mount  Trisal 
(23,406  feet),  in  the 
Garhwal  Himalayas, 
after  an  earlier  attempt 
on  Gurla  Mandliata, 
where  he  twice  reached 
a  height  of  22,000  feet, 
but  was  beaten  by  the 
treacherous  snow  and 
the  peril  of  avalanches. 
All  records  in  mountain- 
climbing  were  beaten, 
however,  by  the  mem- 
orable exploit  of  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi, 
who  made  a  bold  and 
well-equipped  effort  to 
scale  Mount  Godwin- 
Austen  (28,278  feet)— 
a  peak  second  only  to 
Everest  in  height  and 
grandeur  and  inaccessi- 
bility. The  royal  ex- 
plorer failed  to  reach 
the  summit.  Bad  weath- 
er proved  too  much  for 
him.  But  he  achieved 
the  wonderful  height  of 
24,600  feet — so  far  the 
world's  highest  climb. 
"All  these  attacks  on  the  Himalayas  have  been  preliminary 
to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Mount  Everest.  Successive  ex- 
plorers have  east  longing  eyes  on  the  virgin  peak,  but  none  has 
ever  penetrated  within  fifty  miles  of  it.  Col.  C.  H.  Dudley 
Ryder — Sir  Andrew  Waugh's  successor  of  to-day  in  the  post  of 
Surveyor-General  of  India — is  the  only  European  who  has 
looked  on  Everest  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than  sixty  miles. 
The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  tried  hard,  it  is  said,  to  induce  the 
Indian  Government  to  permit  him  to  attempt  the  ascent  of 
Everest,  but  without  avail. 

"Political,  even  more  than  physical,  difficulties  barred  the 
project.  Now  that  the  political  obstacles  have  been  overcome, 
there  remain  immense  physical  difficulties,  both  of  approach 
and  ascent.  It  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Sir  Francis 
Younghusband.  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
that  ]SIount  Everest  is  to  be  approached  from  the  Tibet  side,  a 
route  which  offers,  it  is  believed,  greater  possibilities  of  success 
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than  any  other.  General  Brnee,  who  has  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience of  tlie  Himalayas,  regards  the  northern  ridge  as  by  far 
the  most  promising  part  yet  seen,  but  all  the  approaches  will 
first  be  explored  by  a  reconnaissance  party,  which  will  probably 
set  out  in  three  months'  time.  Next  year  the  main  climbing 
expedition  -nail  be  sent  out,  organized,  and  officered  by  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  equipped  with  all  that  science  can  pro\ade  for 
the  successful  conqiiest  of  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  earth." 


TO 


LET   THE   UNIONS   BOSS   THE   JOBS 

THAT  CAPITALISTS  who  wish  work  done  by  contract 
should  deal  directly  with  the  workers,  and  that  labor- 
unions  should  add  labor  superintendence  to  their  other 
functions,  is  the  somewhat  radical  suggestion  of  a  Detroit 
architect,  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  writing  in   The  Free  Press  of  his 


Ri'prodiucd  hy  iicniiis^ioii  from  "  Tlic  ISplierc. "  l.on<lon.     Copjrighted  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

THE   APPROACHES  TO   MOUNT   EVEREST. 


"Well,  what's  to  keep  tlie  unions  themselves  out  of  the  con- 
tracting game?  Instead  of  fighting  the  employers,  go  in  and 
compete  with  them  in  a  business  way,  on  a  business  basis. 

"For  instance,  a  public  building  is  projected.  First  let  the 
different  trade-unions  cooperate  or  join  in  their  federated  form 
and  establish  themselves  as  financially  responsible,  a  bodj^  that 
can  enter  into  a  \-alid,  legal  contract,  sue  and  be  sued.  Then 
let  that  joint  body  submit  a  bid  for  the  labor  on  that  building 
(the  materials  and  the  subcontract  shop-work  to  be  supplied 
by  the  owning  public  body,  the  State  or  city,  or  through  a  con- 
tractor, or  for  that  matter  bought  by  the  unions  on  a  'cost- 
plus'  basis).  Contractors  employ  experts  who  know  just  about 
what  the  labor  will  cost  on  any  one  project,  so  why  should  not 
the  unions  employ  experts  of  like  accomplishment?  The  bid  is 
for  all  the  labor  in  e\  ery  trade  that  will  be  required.  The  specifi- 
cations must  be  standard  and  approved  by  the  labor  body,  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  work  to  be  amplj^  covered  and  indi- 
cated by  text  and  plans  and  not  left  to  the  will  or  whim  of 

architect  or  superintendent,  the 
work  to  be  directed  by  foremen  of 
the  different  trades,  appointed  by 
the  unions  and  working  under  the 
architect  or  engineer  or  superin- 
tendent regularly  appointed  by  the 
State  or  the  owner  of  the  building. 
"Then  the  men  would  be  working 
for  themselves;  they  would  have  a 
real  interest  in  the»matter.  Instead 
of  keying  down  to  the  lowest  de- 
nominator, as  they  are  accused  of 
doing  now,  the  tendency  would  be 
for  the  men  themse  ves  to  eradicate 
the  slow  and  poky  ones;  the  work 
Avould  be  done  with  a  zip  and  a 
snap  that  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  job,  the  owner,  and 
the  workers." 

The  unions,  ]Mr.  Fitzpatrick  fur- 
ther proposes,  would  pay  the  in- 
dividual Avorkers  a  minimum  weekly 
wage,  then  upon  completion  of  the 
work,  or  at  regular  intervals,  the 
profits  would  be  divided  among  the 
men  on  some  previoutely  worked  out 
basis,  with  a  certain  proportion 
turned  into  the  union  as  a  working 
capital.  When  this  became  a  sur- 
plus it  should  be  divided  by  the 
union  among  its  members.  But 
a  certain  amount  must  always  be 
available  as  a  fund  for  hard  times 
or  subject  to  suit  or  to  cover  losses. 
He  continues: 


home  city.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  interested  in  the  problem  only 
as  it  affects  the  building  trades.  Economists  tell  us,  he  says, 
that  last  year  the  workers  lost  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  wages,  and  the  moneyed  interests  lost  many  hundred 
of  miUions  more  by  strikf^s,  lockouts,  and-  such.  And  this  year 
carpenters  and  bricklayers  walk  the  streets,  asking  for  labor 
with  pick  and  sliovel,  while  men  with  money  are  anxious  and 
wiUing  to  build  houses  and  schools,  but  don't  dare  because  they 
feel  conditions  are  too  uncertain.     Mr.  Fitzpatrick  goes  on: 

"Now,  I  have  no  panacea  to  offer  that  will  eradicate  aU  the 
wrinkles  of  this  situation  and  'replace  the  gloom  with  resplendent 
light,'  and  the  suggestion  I'm  going  to  make  may  not  be  worth 
a  whoop  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  full-blown  affair.  It's  but  the 
nub  of  an  idea,  and  there'd  be  numerous  details  to  work  out  to 
put  it  in  smooth  operation — if  it  is  worth  anj'thing. 

"The  notion  is  that  labor  enter  the  contract  field  itself.  And 
I'm  thinking  only  of  one  class  of  labor  now,  the  building  trades. 

"The  men  feel  they've  been  exploited  by  contractors;  they're 
not  getting  their  just  dues  nor  a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits 
of  tlie  game;  they  liave  a  lot  of  grievances.  The  builders 
think  they're  paying  too  high  wages,  the  men  are  soldiering  on 
them,  and  unions  are  too  dictatorial  and  make  it  so  that  the 
'bosses'  have  no  control  over  the  operations. 


"For  there  may  be  losses.  Estimators  do  make  mistakes, 
and  in  the  building  game  contractors  are  sometimes  eaUed  upon 
to  complete  work  at  a  loss. 

If  the  men  go  into  that  game  they  must  expect  like  misfor- 
tunes, and  their  'capital'  will  be  there  to  cover  it  and  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  themselves. 

"A  thousand  'buts'  present  themselves  to  any  such  scheme. 
How  can  the  men  be  kept  at  work  on  a  job  where  a  loss  becomes 
certain.  Who  is  going  to  say  which  man  goes  to  which  job? 
Who  gets  the  snaps  indoors  and  who  works  in  the  cold?  All 
that  sort  of  thing  calls  for  a  fine  adjustment  and  a  high  caliber 
of  discipline  within  the  organized  bodies.  But  contractors 
get  the  work  done  somehow;  those  same  questions  are  solved 
or  muddled  through  by  them,  and  surely  the  unions  can  furnish 
the  requisite  brains  to  do  as  weU.  And  some  contractors  grow 
rich,  so  why  should  not  the  contracting  unions?  And  capital, 
a  great  amount  of  capital,  is  not  all  essential.  Reliability,  skill, 
and  friends  count  for  more  than  just  money;  and  have  not  the 
unions  reliability,  skill   and  friends? 

"Of  course,  this  is  just  a  plain  business  suggestion,  assuming 
that  the  unions  are  willing  to  do  business  according  to  the  rules 
and  pr(>cedents  our  courts  assume  have  been  est^  blished  and  are 
ordinarily  operative.  I'm  not  thinking  of  Soviets  nor  the  'new 
order,'  but  of  a  certain  tentative  way  of  doing  building  as 
we've  been  accustomed  to,  with  the  workers  as  contractors." 
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ALL   SNAKES   DECLARED   VENOMOUS 

HARMLESS  SNAKES  arc  like  the  far-fained  snakes  of 
Iceland — there  are  none.  At  least,  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  Dr.  and  INIadanie  Phisalix,  perhaps  the  greatest. 
modern  authorities  on  snake  venom.  In  an  article  summing  \ip 
their  extensive  reseai'ches  and  appearing  in  Larousse  Mensvel 
lUustre  (Paris)  their  conclusions  are  summed  up.  The  most 
remarkable  is  doubtless  the  discovery  just  noted — namely,  that 
all  serpents  are  venomous,  and  not  only  those  supplied  with 
poison-fangs.  They  find  that  l>oth  the  blood  and  the  saliva 
of  all  ophidians  are  more  or  less  venomous,  so  that  when  their 
dentition  is  complete  the  saliva  at  once  penetrates  the  minute 
wounds  made  by  the  teeth;  hence  so-called  liarmless  species  are 
really  as  dangerous  as  the  fanged  serpents.  We  read  in  a  trans- 
lation made  for  The  Scientific  American  Monthly  (New  York): 

"This  venomous  action  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
bj'  means  of  experiments  made  upon  guinea-pigs,  birds,  small 
I'odents.  and  even  upon  lizards,  with  the  secretion  from  the 
parotid  glands  of  certain  Colubers  (snakes  classed  as  being  non- 
venomous  and  incliidiug  the  common  grass-snake). 

"But  recent  experiments  have  clearly  proved  the  toxic  action 
of  the  blood  of  Colubers,  Avhich  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
serpents  oi'dinarily  known  as  venomous.  A  cubic  centimeter  of 
the  serum  of  the  smooth-skinned  Coluber  is  capable  of  killing  a 
frog  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  a  sparrow  in  about  the  same 
time  or  five  minutes  more,  and  the  guinea-pig  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  symptoms  exhibited  are  stupor,  paralysis  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  muscular  paralysis. 

"These  researches  show  that  our  present  classification  of 
serpents  is  inexact.  Madame  Phisalix  declares  definitely:  'The 
study  of  the  venomous  function  is  too  general  to  be  comprised 
within  definite  limits.' 

"Furthermore,  it  has  been  discovered  that  all  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates are  more  or  less  venomous.  Most  fishes  contain  poison 
in  small  quantities.  The  researches  made  by  W.  Kopaczewski, 
in  particular,  have  shown  the  toxic  nature  of  the  serum  of  the 
murenoid  eel. 

"Venom  is  found  even  more  generally  among  batraehians. 
Madame  Phisalix  has  also  studied  these  extensively,  and  she  dis- 
tinguishes two  sorts  of  glands  among  them,  whose  secretions 
are  of  different  nature,  viz.,  mucous  venom  and  granular  venom. 

"Mucous  venom  is  that  which  is  secreted  by  the  mucous 
glands  which  are  distributed  over  the  entire  body,  being  prin- 
cipally found  upon  the  abdomen.  It  is  colorless  and  venomous 
and  acts  upon  the  nerve  centers.  The  water  obtained  merely 
by  washing  an  ordinary  edible  green  frog  was  sufficiently 
poisonous  to  kill  two  adult  rabbits. 

"Granular  venom  is  that  furnished  by  the  granular  glands 
which  are  situated  solely  upon  the  back  and  upon  which  depend 
the  parotid  glands  situated  behind  the  head.     They  are  much 


larger  than  the  mucous  glands.  The  granular  venom  found  on 
the  back  of  the  1err(>strial  salamander  is  a.  very  aclive  poison 
for  cats  and  dogs.  Tiie  i)rincipal  syinploms  invxiuced  by  it  an^ 
hallucination,  terror,  salivation,  vomiting,  and  convulsions. 
Tli<>  venom  of  the  common  load  has  a  paralytic  effect." 

It  Avill  be  noted,  of  coiu-se,  that  these  venoms,  like  that  of  snakes, 
act  only  when  introduced  into  the  circtilation,  and  not  by  being 
swallowed.  The  poison  secreted  by  batraehians  varies  greatly 
in  odor.  Some  smell  like  garlic;  that  of  the  calamite  toad 
smells  like  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  common  toad 
and  the  land-dwelling  salamand(>r  produce  a  poison  with  fragrance 
of  vanilla.  The  venom  of  the  crested  triton  has  the  odor  of 
horseradish,  while  that  of  the  Japanese  salamander  resembles 
that  of  salol.     We  read  further: 

"The  venom  of  batraehians  passes  from  their  poison-glands 
into  their  blood  and  is  found  even  in  th(>ir  eggs.  It  disappears 
in  the  tadpoles  and  does  not  again  appear  until  the  glands  are 
complete  in  the  adtdt.  There  is  enough  venom  in  their  blood 
to  cause  death  to  various  animals  when  the  serimi  is  injected 
into  their  veins.  Vnit  this  venoni  is  not  ]>resent  in  the  muscles, 
and  this  is  why  frogs'  legs  are  not  only  appetizing,  but  nutritious. 

"All  venomous  animals  are  immun«'  to  their  own  venom.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  their  blood  contains  two  antagonistic 
substances,  mucous  vt^nom  and  granular  venom,  which  neutral- 
ize each  other.  The  venom  of  batraehians  is  poisonous  to  man 
only  when  injected  in  his  veins,  Avhich  can  only  be  done  in  the 
laboratory.  In  nature  these  creatures  are  not  only  inoffensive 
and  interesting,  but  also  very  useful  through  their  destruction 
of  insects."  

MORE  QUEER  PHONOGRAPHS— Referring  to  the  article 
on  "finger-nail"  and  other  odd  phonographs  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Digest,  Henry  E.  Elrod,  an  engineer,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
writes  us  that  an  ordinary  needle,  inserted  through  the  crown 
of  a  derby  hat  and  placed  on  the  revolving  record  of  a  phono- 
graph, will  reproduce  with  audibility  sufficient  to  fill  a  large 
drawing-room.     He  goes  on: 

"In  this  connection  an  experiment,  which  might  be  well 
worth  trying  out,  is  that  of  hearing  through  the  teeth.  If  a 
hardwood  stick,  about  three  inches  long,  with  one  end  sharpened, 
is  held  between  the  teeth  and  the  pointed  end  held  against  the 
record,  if  the  ears  are  stopt  tightly  with  the  fingers,  the  record 
will  be  produced  with  amazing  results.  Altho  the  \vriter  has 
not  seen  this  experiment  tried  by  a  deaf  person,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  many  people  afflicted  with  deafness,  who  can  not 
hear  an  ordinarj'  sound,  could  enjoy  the  phonograph  in  this 
manner.  The  writer  would  like,  very  much,  to  hear  of  this 
experiment  being  tried  by  the  deaf,  for  if  it  should  be  a  success, 
it  would  open  up  an  avenue  of  pleasure  for  a  great  many  who 
can  not  now  enjoy  the  phonograph." 
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COURT  BLUNDERS  IN  PATENT  CASES 

THE  AUTHORrn  WHO  GRANTS  A  PATENT  imisl 
know  both  the  law  aud  the  mechanical  principle  of  tht.' 
thing  on  which  he  i)asses.  The  judge  who  sits  in  a 
patent  case  need  know  onlj-  the  law;  he  may  be  as  ignorant  of 
mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry  as  a  day-laborer.  This  is 
working  great  injustice  to  inventors,  says  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  of 
Minneapolis,  :sTiting  in  Cement  and  Engineering  A'eics.  ^Ir. 
Turner  asserts,  in  a  letter  to  The  Digkst,  that  a  modern  trial 
for  infringement  has  aU  the  characteristics  of  a  Salem  trial  for 
witchcraft  in  Colonial  days,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
being  determined  by  the  unscientific  belief  of  those  who  adjudge 
the  case.  In  the  field  of  elasticity  aud  strength  of  materials 
alone,  in  which  ]Mr.  Turner  is  an  expert,  he  says  that  fifteen  to 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  our  courts  of  appeal  are  in  error, 
and  that  nearly  all  of  these  instances  constitute  reversals  of  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  technically  trained  examiners  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  Is  it  any  wonder,  he  asks,  that 
there  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  our  patent  system?  He 
refers  particularly  to  a  recent  decision  in  A\hich  he  says  the 
court  found  that  reenforcement  in  a  concrete  slab  had  the  same 
effect,  wherever  it  might^)e  placed.     We  read: 

"Looking  at  the  mailer  from  the  standpoint  of  public  interest, 
such  a  decision  contains  the  same  i)oteutial  menace  to  public 
safety  that  a  dereUct  mine  presents  when  adrift  in  a  steamship 
lane.  The  decision  holds,  in  fact,  that  putting  the  steel  in  the  top 
of  the  floor  is  the  plain  mechanical  equivalent  of  putting  it  in  the 
liottom.  The  distriliution  of  this  decision  broadcast  might 
readily  cause  a  not  overbright  foreman  to  conclude  that  the 
court  actually  knew  something  about  the  matter,  and  to  reverse 
the  position  of  the  steel  in  the  engineer's  design  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  where  it  should  not  be,  therebj^  menacing  the  safety 
of  workmen  or  perhaps  killing  a  dozen  or  more  of  them. 

"The  public  ind(>ed  needs  the  protection  of  a  competent 
patent  Court  of  Ap})eals.  The  only  objection  which  has  been 
urged  against  snch  court  by  United  States  Congressmen  aud 
Senators  is  that  it  would  be  expensive.  The  Government, 
however,  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  whole  people 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  Not  by  that  kind  of  efficiency  which 
is  sometimes  termed  saving  at  the  spigot  and  losing  at  the  bung. 
The  saving  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  salaries  of  a  compf^tent  court 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  where  :in  erroneous  decision  of  a 
single  court  where  the  judges  receive  a  salary  of  ?7,.50()  a  y<>ar 
or  thereabouts  may  cost  the  public  at  large  a  quarter  or  a  half- 
million,  is  just  that  particular  kind  of  economy  which  appeals 
too  often  to  Congressmen  and  Senators.  It  may  be  stated 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  ])ul)lic  is  fleec(>d  ten  times 
the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents  every  year  by  erroneous  de<'i- 
sious  on  scientific;  questions  in  patent  cases  that  is  taken  from 
them  by  the  entire  fraternity  of  bank-robV)ers,  burglars,  and  hold- 
up artists  through  the  country  at  large. 

"The  potential  danger  of  decisions  like  that  above  noted 
points  clearly  to  the  fundamental  defect  of  the  present  system. 
The  determination  in  law  of  scientific  questions  is  based  xipon 
belief  in  the  mere  luincli  or  impression  of  the  court  as  to  the 
cnnlibility  of  the  witness.  No  attemi)t  is  su])posed  to  be  made 
analytically  to  ai)i)ly  fundamental  mechanical  laws  and  truths 
which  have  been  developed  from  a  scientific  lieginniug  at  the 
time  of  Archimedes  by  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  phi- 
losophers which  the  world  has  produced  since.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  analytical  application  of  these  principles  by  CA'ery 
business  and  scientific  num.  Only  in  law  are  such  questions 
settled  by  th(>  dark-age  method  of  belief  rather  than  reason. 

"The  courts  to-day  have  in  methods  advanced  little  over  the 
Iribnnal  which  held  it  a  legal  fact,  against  Galileo,  that  the  .sun 
re\'ohes  around  the  earth  every  twentj-four  hours  l)ecause  they 
could  accept  the  evidence  of  their  eyes  to  the  truth  of  this 
phenomenon. 

"Mechanical  truth  is,  in  fact,  commonly  hidden,  and  because 
it  does  not  appear  on  the  surface  our  courts  commonly  rob 
the  man  who  from  the  scientific  standpoint  is  ahead  of  his 
time.  The\-  reward  the  failure,  penalize  the  success,  and  bring 
such  discredit  upon  the  United  States  patent  by  so  doing  that 
to-day  no  matter  how  thoroughly  a  grant  has  been  contested 
in  the  Patent  Office,  it  is  looked  upon  as  such  a  speculative 
title  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  safe  investment  for  the  con- 
servative man  of  means." 


A   REVOLUTIONARY   RUDDER 

A  RUDDER  THAT  WILL  NOT  ONLY  ENABLE  the 
vessel  to  which  it  is  attached  to  stop  within  its  own 
length  'or  to  turn  suddenly  at  right  angles,  but  even  to 
go  astern  without  reversing  the  engines,  has  been  brought  to  this 
country  by  a  Scotch  inventor,  Alexander  McNab,  who  has  a 
factory  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  This  new  depai'ture  in  rudders — 
mechanisms  which  almost  alone  among  marine  devices  have 
practically  not  changed  since  the  days  of  the  ancients — is 
described  by  Arnold  Prince  in  The  Tribune  (New  York).  Mr. 
Prince  tells  us  that  in  a  demonstration  given  near  the  Columbia 
Yacht  Club  in  the  Hudson  River  the  spectators  were  treated  to 
the  unique  spectacle  of  a  motor-driven  vessel  coming  to  a  full 
stop  without  shutting  down  or  reversing  its  power,  and  then 
actually  going  astern  without  altering  tfie  rotation  of  its 
pi'opeller.     He  writes: 

"Driven  ahead,  the  craft  backed  off,  and  then,  as  if  to  add 
further  fantasies  to  the  marvel,  began  to  revolve  on  its  own 
axis,  or,  as  one  frivolouslj-  minded  observer  put  it,  'do  the 
shimmy.'  Up  and  down  the  river  the  strangely  acting  vessel 
went,  racing  ahead,  stopping,  turning,  and  backing,  acting 
for  all  the  world  as  if  possest  bj-  a  demon  bent  on  making 
display  of  its  mischievotisness. 

"As  to  what  such  an  invention  as  claimed  by  McNab  would 
mean  to  the  water-borne  commerce  of  the  world  will  appear 
on  a  moment's  reflection.  Collisions  such  as  sent  the  Titanic 
to  the  bottom  could  easily  be  averted,  and  accidents  and  loss 
of  life  caused  by  one  ship  striking  another  materially  reduced. 

"The  big  ocean  steamships,  which  can  now  maneuver  in 
narrow  waters  only  when  assisted  by  tugs,  could  make  port 
with  little  outside  assistance  and  i*each  their  piers  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  under  their  own  steam. 

"Battle-ships  carrying  the  rudder  could  turn  sharply  and 
dash  off  at  right  angles  when  occasion  demanded,  and  the  entire 
science  of  fighting  at  sea  would  be  revolutionized. 

"In  England,  McNab  asserts,  the  .success  of  the  device  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  many  vessels  up  to  8,000  tons  register 
already  are  equipped  with  it. 

"The  rudder  of  which  McNab  has  the  American  rights  is 
not  his  own  patent — altho  he  is  an  inventor — but  that  of  J.  G.  A. 
Kitchen,  of  Liverpool,  England.  It  is  known  as  the  'Kitchen 
Maneuvering  and  Reversing  Rudder'  and  has  been  in  existence 
for  some  time,  altho,  McNab  says,  the  fact  was  kept  secret 
during  the  war  because  of  the  assistance  it  might  have  given  to 
the  enemy. 

"The  Kitchen  nidder  consists  of  two  curved  deflectors  which 
when  closed  resemble  a  huge  cup,  the  mouth  of  which  faces  the 
stern  of  the  ship.  For  purposes  of  popular  understanding,  it 
might  be  described  this  way: 

"Suppose  you  were  to  take  an  orange  aud,  after  cutting  it  in 
two,  scrape  out  the  pulp  from  one  of  the  hahes.  You  would 
then  have  a  hoUow  object  resembling  a  hemisphere.  Divide 
the  hemisphei'e  exactly  in  Uvo  by  passing  the  knife  verticallj' 
through  the  center  and  j-ou  have  the  two  curved  deflectors  of 
the  Kitchen  rudder. 

"Join  the  halves  of  the  hemisphere  by  running  a  darning- 
needle  through  the  tips,  so  that  the  halves  pivot  at  top  and 
bottom  on  a  ccnnmon  center,  and  you  have  a  fairh-  good  model 
of  the  completed  device. 

"In  operation  the  nxdder  is  fixt  just  aft  of  the  propeller,  where 
it  not  only  acts  as  a  drag  in  case  of  need,  but  is  in  the  path  of 
the  wash  cast  up  by  the  revolving  blades.  The  rudder  halves 
are  left  wide  open  when  the  vessel  is  going  fuU  speed  ahead  and 
closed  when  it  is  being  brought  to  a  stop,  or  reversed. 

"The  i)rinciple  upon  which  the  rudder  works  is  that  when 
it  is  closed  it  not  only  retards  the  forward  movement  of  the 
ship  because  of  its  scoop  formation,  but  by  receiving  the  back- 
ward flow  of  waters  thrown  off"  by  the  propeller  actuallj-  forces 
the  vessel  to  reverse  its  direction.  In  other  words,  the  rudder 
receives  the  full  force  of  the  power  normally  employed  to  drive 
the  ship  ahead.  The  vessel  is  turned  to  left  or  right  by  changing 
the  angle  at  wliich  the  flow  from  the  propeller  is  driven  through 
the  rudder. 

"As  it  wdll  be  seen  from  this  that  the  strain  upon  the  rudder 
would  be  terrific,  especially  if  it  Avere  employed  in  an  effort  to 
stop  and  reverse  such  a  huge  carrier,  saj%  as  the  Mauretania,  one 
of  the  first  questions  occurring  to  an  investigator  is,  Wouldn't 
the  rudder  tear  away?     Suddenly  stopping  such  a  vast  traveling 
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mountain  as  a  modern  ocean-liner  or  a  first-class  battle-ship  is  no 
child's  play  and  means  eneounterinu  a  fri^litful  amount  of 
resistance,  hut  McXab  had  no  douhls  on  this  score  when  1 
interviewed  liim." 

In  England,  McN'ab  said,  llie  success  of  the  rudder  had  beiMi 
proved  beyond  question,  but  tests  in  the  United  States  had 
been  conducted  mostly  with  a  })oat  of  liis  own  —  a  motor- 
cruiser,  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  called  the  Violet.  The  offi- 
«'ial  trial  at  Bridgeport  was  held  on  September  27  last  and 
wsis  witness«;d  by  Coinmnnder  (i.  A.  liisset,  V.  S.  X.  Tin; 
\\Titer  continues: 

'"On  that  occasion  the  Violet  was  sent  ahead  at  full  speed, 
which  was  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  Then,  at  the  order,  the 
nuhler  was  closed,  and  the  (M'aft  brought  to  a  dead  stoj)  in  its 
own  length.      Tlie  tiiue  for  this  maneuver  was  10 '2  se<'onds. 

"One  of  the  claims  made  for  the  rudder  is  that  through  its 
use  a  vessel  is  not  only  able  to  stop  in  about  its  own  Itiigtli,  but 
to  revolve  on  its  own  axis  (that  is,  without  making  a  forward 
sweep  as  in  the  ease  of  craft  not  thus  equipped),  and  the  next 
feat  attempled  at  the  Bridgeport  exhibilion  was  this  one. 

"The  ofticial  record  showed  that  tlu'  vessel  nia<l('  a  complete 
rotation  on  its  own  axis  in  1  minute  and  ')  seconds. 

"Demonstrations  also  were  made  in  su])port  of  the  claim  lliat 
when  close<l  the  rudder  will  crause  a  vessel  to  go  astern,  all  ho 
the  engines  are  driving  it  full  speed  ahead. 

"The  Vinhi  was  sent  full  speed  ahea<l  and  the  rudder  was 
closed.  The  craft  stoi)t  in  its  own  length,  and  then,  without  a 
change  in  the  mottu's,  began  to  go  astern,  altho  by  no  means  at 
the  speed  attained  when  going  ahead.  The  maximum  speed 
sternward,  the  recrord  shows,  was  2*4  mih's  an  hour,  which,  whih> 
not  impressive,  was  'belie\-ed  sufficient  for  th«!  handy  operation 
of  the  l)oat.' 

"  '  I  am  convinced  from  the  test  that  the  rudder  will  do  what  is 
claimed  on  small  vessels  up  to  lifty  feet  in  length  at  least,'  oni! 
who  witnesse<l  the  trials  in  an  official  capacity  said.  'As  to  its 
value  for  largo  ships,  of  the  size,  say,  of  the  transatlanti<r  ships, 
I  can't  say.' 

"But  [NlcXab  insisted  that  lie  had  no  such  doubts  as  to  the 
larger  craft,  and  in  support  of  his  position  submitted  a  diagram 
of  one  oceangoing  cargo  vessel  that  was  being  fitted  in  England 
with  the  rudder.  This  carrier,  according  \o  tlie  diagram,  is 
325  feet  long  and  has  a  displac-ement  of  7,80()  tons. 

"'As  I  have  said,  the  size  of  the  vessel  makes  no  difference,' 
jMcXab  went  on. 

"'The  action  is  largely  hydraulic,  and  there  is  no  sudden 
pidl  on  the  mechanism  such  as  might  tear  it  from  its  fasten- 
ings. It  would  be  as  easy  to  bring  the  Munretduin  to  a  stop 
in  her  own  length  as  it  is  the  Violet,  and  witli  no  more  strain  or 
danger.'" 


KKPOPULATING   FRANCE 

THE  FREXCII  GOVERNMEXT  appears  (o  have  learned 
at  last,  says  a  writer  in  the  "]\l.en  and  Things"  deparl- 
ment  <jf  American  Mediciiie  (Xew  York),  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  buiUIing  up  its  diminished  population,  by  produc- 
tion and  by  salvage,  by  encouraging  indiscriminate  rai.sing  of 
large  families,  and  by  a  systenuitic  effort  to  save  tlu^  lives  of 
those  cliildreu  already  born  and  doomed  to  dit>  in  their  infancy 
through  lack  of  proper  care.     ITe  goes  on: 

"Since  the  armistice,  the  French  authorities  have  issued  fre- 
quent and  almost  hysterical  appeals  to  the  heads  of  families, 
have  offered  i)ri7,(^s  an<l  ])r»'miunis  for  the  greatest  number  of 
children,  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  increas<(  the 
j)opu!ation  b_\'  the  eiicourageineni  of  i)i'oductioii.  'i'lie  miscliief 
of  tiiis  short-sighted  poli(\v  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once 
in  thes<»  (u)lumns.  But  now  some  of  the  more  intelligent  leaders 
of  tlui  movement  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  more  fertile 
held,  a  more  logical  course  for  their  efforts,  that  tho  tiie  war  mad(» 
serious  inroads  on  tho  population,  ther«'  is  a  i>ennanent  and 
gra\er  factor  that  is  threatening  tlH>  country  -  infant  mortality. 
.V  higli  medical  autliority  has  come  out  witli  tlie  statement  that 
Fran<'e  can  add  KM). (MX)  to  its  population  anjuially  if  infant 
mortality  were  cut  down.  And  he  adds  that  the  task  is  not  a 
difficult  one.  The  death-rate  of  infants  within  their  first  year 
in  France  hovers  between  lo  ]wr  cent,  and  20  i)er  cc^nt.  Among 
illegitimate  chihiren  and  those  abandoned  by  their  parents  the 
rate  is  as  high  as  4.")  per  cent.  ])uriMg  the  war  France  lost  in  all 
1,7(K),(MK)  men,  l>ut  since  ]*.)It  tlie  population  of  Frances  has  been 
reduce<l  by  4,(KK),(K«).  The  war  is.  therefore,  not  the  chief 
fa<-lor  in  dej)oi)ulation.  The  high  death-rate,  particularly 
among  children,  is  responsilile  for  the  bulk  of  tli(>  loss,  "^riie 
result  is  that  the  more!  intelligent  eh'ment  among  the  public  is 
beginning  to  ask  itself  why  it  shouhl  I'aise  large  families  if  their 
lives  are  not  assured  by  the  utmost  efforts  on  llie  part  of  the 
Ooverninent  which  (hinands  them.  The  Ministry  of  Health, 
in  response-  to  this  new  t<"n<lencv,  has  opene<l  a  large  maternity 
hospital  and  is  ])roAidiiig  funds  for  anotlier.  The  existing  laws 
giving  allowances  and  s|)ecial  j)ri\ileges  to  expectant  and  con- 
valescent mothers  are  to  l)e  alti-red  so  as  to  giv(^  pregnant  wives 
a  longer  period  of  i)rei)arati<)ii  and  a  longer  jx-riod  of  rest  after 
childbirth.  ElTorts  are  also  to  be  made  to  surround  the  new- 
born infants  with  ev(>rv  possible  ])r()tection  against  disease  and 
death.  In  short,  a  very  vigoi'ous  effort  is  to  be  mad(>  to  increase 
the  population  of  FraiK-e  through  sah  age  rather  than  through 
production.  Such  a  course  is  highly  commendalile.  It  is  more 
intelligent  than  the  visionless  exhortation  to  multiidy  like  the 
sands  of  the  ocean.  That  was  well  enough  in  Bildical  days,  but  we 
are  living  in  a  different  age  arifl  uii<ler  diiVerent  conditions  to-day, 
an  age  and  conditions  which  call  for  more  far-sighted  methods." 
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THE   FOUR   HORSEMEN"   RIDE   ON   THE    SCREEN 


KEEPING  THE  WAR  IN  MIND  seems  to  take  an  effort 
tliat  even  our  losses  do  not  help  us  to  aehieve;  but  a  mov- 
ing picture  may.  Ibanez's  novel  of  "The  Four  Horse- 
men," read  probably  in  all  the  four  corners  of  our  land,  has 
entered  upon  its  film  life,  and,  so  says  the  New  York  World,  "will 
be  seen  by  the  whole  world  with  a  wringing  of  hearts  and  a 
resolute  determination  that  wars  must  cease  to  be."     No  time 
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appears  like  the  present  to  lie  a  fitting  one  for  such  a  resolution, 
when  statesmen  seem  toying  just  as  recklessly  with  the  agencies 
of  destruction  that  they,  indeed,  are  safely  protected  from. 
Had  we  had  in  1913  what  the  Metro  Company  now  furnishes  us, 
"painted  so  colorfully  and  so  brutally,"  The  World  questions  if  we 
would  ever  have  had  a  war. 

"It  does  not  amuse.  It  does  not  necessarily  entertain.  At 
times  it  even  renders  us  sad.  But  always  it  enlightens  and 
burns  deep  into  the  mind  of  men  and  women  the  awful  results  of 
hatred  among  men. 

"As  the  four  horsenuni  gallop  wildly  on  through  the  mists  of 
the  play,  symbolizing  conquest,  famine,  disease,  and  death,  there 
comes  a  quietness  akin  to  death  itself,  and  those  who  see  it  are 
carried  back  to  those  days  when  war  was  not  merely  a  picture." 

An  observer  of  the  first  performance  in  New  York  declared  that 
in  Paris  the  picture  would  create  a  riot.  Perhaps  it  may  even  re- 
vive our  flagging  interest  in  the  suffering  peoples  of  Europe. 
Considered  as  kinetic  photography,  says  the  New  York  Times: 


"Altho  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  wordiness,  erratic  tempo,  and 
illogical  emphasis  common  to  screen  adaptations  of  printed 
stories,  it  is  nevertheless  distinguished  from  many  other  works  of 
its  kind  by  genuine  cinematograi)hic  qualities.  It  is  made,  if 
not  entirelj^  at  least  in  large  part,  of  telling  moving  pictures. 
Many  of  its  scenes  are  the  result  of  fine  photography  and,  better 
still,  fine  cinematograph3^  Rex  Ingram,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
duction, is  among  those  who  believe  that  principles  of  painting 
and  sculpture  should  be  applied  to  motion-pictures,  and  scenes  in 
'The  Four  Horsemen'  are  concrete  illustrations  of  what  the 
application  of  these  principles  means.  Evidently  Mr.  Ingram's 
exprest  ideas  are  not  merely  subjects  of  idle  conversation  with 
liim.  He  tries  to  do  what  he  says  oxight  to  be  done.  His  pie- 
lures,  for  example,  are  smooth  and  soft,  and  yet  as  distinct  as  the 
sharpest  photography  could  make  them;  they  are  effectively 
lighted;  and  their  dramatic  as  well  as  purely  pictorial  value,  is 
seen  in  moving  and  still  objects.  Mr.  Ingram  must  have  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  composition,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  he  has  achieved  something  different  and  })etter  than 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  other  directors  and  frequently  used 
by  them  in  the  last  few  years.  For  example,  there  is  a  scene 
of  troops  marching  through  a  French  village,  which  is  scarcely 
a  new  subject  at  this  postwar  date,  yet  Mr.  Ingram  has  pre- 
sented it  with  new  eff(M^tiveness  by  breaking  the  main  line  of 
march  of  the  troops  and  occasionally'  diverting  from  it  com- 
panies and  squads  of  men.  Thus  he  has  given  fluidity  and 
unity  to  his  whole  scene  instead  of  dividing  it  into  two  still 
pictures  as  a  continuous  column  of  men  moving  in  a  straight 
line  or  simple  curve  would  do — and  often  has  done  in  other 
photoplays. 

"  jNIr.  Ingram  has  made  many  eloquent  motion-pictures.  This 
means  that,  altho  the  spectator  now  and  then  has  the  impression 
that  the  photoplay  is  simply  the  novel  si)lendidly  illustrated,  this 
impression  is  dissipated  as  often  as  it  is  formed  by  scenes  and 
successions  of  scenes  which  speak  for  themselves,  tell  their  part 
of  the  narrative  in  their  own  language  without  the  aid  of  words. 
The  execution  of  tht;  citizens  of  Villeblanche.  for  example,  is  done 
in  pure  cinematography,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  in- 
cidents of  the  story.  In  bringing  the  symbolic  Four  Horsemen 
into  the  photoplay  ]Mr.  Ingram  again  has  done  his  work  cinemat- 
ographieally,  and  with  such  a  discerning  sense  of  the  unreal 
in  reality  that  what  might  easily  have  been  banal  or  incongruous 
has  become  a  pervading  and  leavening  part  of  the  picture." 

In  the  present  instance  the  photoplay  has  been  cast  "with  a 
clear  eye  for  types  and  acting  ability": 

"The  characters  used  primarily  to  give  color  to  the  picture — 
South-American  natives,  Spanish,  French,  and  German  specimens 
— are  all  strikingly  individualized,  and  those  who  haA'e  the  more 
extensive  rdles  not  only  look  their  parts,  but  act  them  intelligibly, 
especiallj^  Rudolph  Valentino  as  the  young  Julio,  .Joseph 
Swickard  as  old  Don  Marcelo,  Alice  Terry  as  Marguerite,  Alan 
Hale  as  Karl  von  Hartroit,  and  Nigel  de  Brulier  as  Tchernoff,  the 
Russian  mystic. 

"Many  will  want  to  know,  of  course,  how  closely  the  photoplay 
resembles  the  book,  and  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  faithful  and  appreciative  translation  of  what  Blasco 
Ibanez  wrote.  There  have  been  changes,  some  necessary  or  wise, 
others  capricious,  but  June  Matins,  who  made  the  scenario,  has 
followed  the  main  trend  and  thought  of  the  novel.  All  things 
considered,  she  has  done  a  difficult  job  well.  There  have  been 
omissions,  of  course,  as  all  of  the  book  could  not  be  put  into  a 
film  of  reasonable  length,  but  the  part  of  the  story  that  is  its 
reason  for  existence,  the  latter  section  dealing  with  the  war,  has 
been  treated  adequately  and  in  the  intense  spirit  of  the  original. 
The  section  dealing  with  South-American  life  has  been  only 
sketched,  tho  vivildy  in  spots,  and  its  chief  character,  the  old 
centaur,  Madariaga,  has  just  been  mentioned  in  passing,  so  to 
speak.  The  love-affair  between  Julio  and  Marguerite  and  the 
character  of  Tchernoff  have  been  considerably  idealized,  and  the 
death  of  Julio  has  been  made  more  melodramatic  than  it  was  in 
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the  novel.  Also  the  spiritistic  element,  absent  froui  the  book,  has 
been  iuta-oduced  into  the  photoplay,  and  another  innovation, 
niin'h  less  justitiablo,  is  the  bringfinj;  in  of  a  pet  monkey  whieh  has 
been  made  to  act  as  it"  he  detinitely  understands  and  synipatliizt>s 
with  the  moods  and  situations  of  the  human  beings  around  liim. 
Of  course,  trained  animals  do  not  do  this,  and  the  tricks  of  the 
monkey  are  simi)ly  broad  comedy.  «>ntirt>ly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  story.  It  was  felt,  no  doubt,  that  'comic  reUef ' 
was  desirable  in  so  serious  a  work,  and  accordingly  the  incon- 
gruous animal  was  dragged  in  to  supply  the  missing  ingi-edients, 
but  the  added  stuff  does  not  accomplish  the  fii'st  business  of  an 
ingredient,  whicli  is  to  mix  with  the  other  ingredients  of  a  com- 
pound. It  is  too  bad  that  the  adapters  felt  called  upon  to  mon- 
key with  their  material. 

"When  all  is  said  about  'The  Four  Horsemen,'  however,  the 
central  fact  remains  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  well-done  adap- 
tation of  a  novel  and  an  extraordinary  motion-pic tm-e  work  to 
boot." 

The  New  York  Tribimc  points  out  that — 

"The  si>ectacle  of  the  Beast  and  the  fom*  horsemen — Conquest, 
War,  Famine,  and  Death — is  the  outstanding  factor  in  the  pictiu*e. 
The  Beast  is  a  spiked  monstrosity  belcliing  forth  fire  and  smoke. 
Each  horseman  is  more  terrible  in  aspect  than  the  one  before. 
Riding  together,  they  make  a  startling  and  haunting  picture  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  war-scenes  tliat  follow.  The  effect  of  the 
galloping  horsemen  is  heightened  by  the  musical  accompaniments. 

"There  is  much  of  the  war  in  "Tlu"  Four  Horsemen.'  All  the 
old  stuTing  scenes  of  Paris  getting  under  arnis  and  men  march- 
ing for  the  front  that  people  have  tired  of  seeing.  This  is  not 
allowed  to  drag,  however,  for  the  action  is  swift  and  impetuous 
and  the  human  interest  is  strong.  Hmnez's  characters  in  them- 
selves are  sufficiently  pronounced  in  type  to  sustain  close 
observation." 

It  is  the  "pathos  of  distance"  that  stirs  those  who  see  the 
Metro  film  now  shown  to  crowded  houses  at  the  Lyric  Theater, 
New  York,  and  The  Monti ngTelegraph  (New  York)  thinks  that^ — 

"It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  gi'oatest  of  war-pictures  should 
come  over  two  years  after  the  war  is  over.  The  patriotism 
that  swept  the  world  in  1914  and  1915  has  been  turned  into 
cynicism  by  bimghng  peace  delegates,  by  exposures  of  money 
wasted  on  aircraft  equipment  and  armament,  and  by  squabbling 
pohticians.  But  the  nerves  of  the  public  are  still  sensitive  to  the 
emotionalism  of  a  period  that  becomes  more  momentous  as  it 
looms  further  into  the  background  of  the  calendar." 

For  those  who  find  statistics  impressive  we  add  some  from 
The  Exhibitor's  Trade  Review: 

'The  screen  version  of  Vicente  Blasco  Ibaiiez's  epochal  novel 
took  more  than  six  months  to  complete. 

"Upward  of  12.000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 

"More  than  125,000  tons  of  masonry,  steel,  luml)er,  furniture, 
and  shrubberj' — in  excess  of  the  materials  xised  in  the  Woolworth 
Building — were  iised  in  constructing  the  massive  settings  for  the 
colossal  spectacle. 

"An  entire  French  village,  capable  of  housing  0,000  souls,  was 
put  up  and  then  destroyed  before  the  camera  lens. 

"Every  house  in  this  village  was  finished  throughout,  instead 
of  being  a  'front.' 

"A  costume  factory  was  erected  on  the  Metx*o  studio  grounds 
for  'dressing'  the  prodxiction. 

"An  armor  J'  and  two  maclune-shops  were  incidentals  of  the 
other  building  operations. 

"]More  than  .500,000  feet  of  raAv  film  were  exposed  in  the  taking 
of  the  picture,  which  when  shown  on  the  screen  will  not  exceed 
12.000  feet. 

"Fourteen  camera  men  were  emploj'ed  to  'shoot'  the  big 
scenes  from  every  angle,  and  Rex  Ingram,  the  director,  at  times 
had  fourteen  directors  assisting  him. 

"Field  kitchens  and  a  complete  commissary  organization  Avere 
required  to  feed  the  army  of  12,500  persons  engaged  on  the  pro- 
duction. 

"A  complete  telephone  sj-stem  was  installed  for  the  use  of  the 
director  wliile  handling  some  of  the  great  scenes.  He  was  in 
constant  touch  with  his  assistants,  scattered  on  posts  over 
several  miles  of  terrane. 

"A  collection  of  art  treasures  from  galleries  and  private  sources, 
valued  beyond  price,  was  used  in  dressing  the  handsome  interior 
settings.     The  insurance  alone  on  these  art  works  was  S;375,000. 

"The  cast  interpreting  the  roles  contains  two  dozen  principal 
players,  who  in  other  productions  would  be  rated  as  stars." 


OUR   NEW   'BOOTLEGGING   FICTION" 

THE  NEW  ORDER  OF  LETTERS  may  possibly 
outlive  the  viorituri  solutamus  of  the  old  represented  by 
William  Allen  White;  but  it  is  still  a  qu(>stion  Avhich  will 
die  first.  Mr.  White  seems  to  give  in  with  a  line  gesture,  but 
we  see  a  tongue  in  the  cheek,  nevertheless.  "Gone  are  the 
days  when  our  hearts  Avere  young  and  gay,"  he  chants,  thinking 
of  American  literature  from  the  first  days  of  Mr.  HoAvells  to 
the  mid-career  of  Booth  Tju-kington.     They  and  the  writers  in 


JULIO   WHEN    UNDEK   MADARIAGA'S   TUTELAGE. 

TIk'  Ikto  of  "The  Four  Horsemen"  in  the  Metro  film  imporsonatod 
by  Kudolph  A'alentino.  Sliown  hero  cUirint;  his  South-American 
days    when  his  grandfather  taught  liim  the  arts  of  a  reckless  hfe. 


between  all  "let  themselves  go;  they  believed  in  the  emotions." 
"As  children  and  youths  they  had  come  through  the  sixties, 
seventies,  and  eighties,  and  they  had  seen  the  physical  miracle 
which  populated  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Mountain  States, 
and  the  Pacific  coast.  They  marveled  at  it;  they  frankly 
admired  it,  even  if  they  almost  invariably  made  villains  of  the 
community  captains  Avho  did  the  job;  the  raihvay  builders,  the 
timber  thieves,  the  bankers,  the  public-utility  magnates,  the 
mine-operators,  the  land  speculators."  These  were  the  villains 
Avho  revolted  the  souls  of  their  creators,  while  they  drew  their 
heroes  as  the  embodiment  of  the  "courage  and  faith  and  dcA'o- 
tion  of  the  people  to  the  American  spirit  of  progress."  Of 
course,  says  JNIr.  White  in  The  Nev)  Republic,  "this  spirit  was 
pm'itanism  in  a  new  dress — puritanism  Avhieh  is  the  consecration 
of  the  economic  main  chance  as  a  moral  issue."  But — and  here 
w^e  haA'e  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — '"Main  Street'  is  of  the  new 
order.     And  the  new  order  is  here": 

"The  story-teller  under  the  old  order  may  as  A\'ell  'learn  of 
her  w'aj's  and  be  wise.'  Ten  years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to 
write  stories  which  dramatized  the  Avisdom  of  the  ages,  as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  beatitudes,  and  the 
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Goldeu  Rule.  Ten  years  ago  virtue  was  rewarded — in  one  way 
or  another,  either  by  raw  material  bonbons  or  frothy  spiritual 
satisfactions.  Ten  years  ago  vice  was  punished  either  by  death 
or  remorse  or  spiritual  atrophy.  To-day  'Doc'  Kennicott  takes 
his  night  off,  bats  his  eyes  at  the  domestic  eiiAironxnent  next 
morning  for  an  uneasy  moment,  and  that's  all.  We  have  moved, 
during  the  war,  'somewhere  east  of  Suez!'  We  are  no  longer 
interested  in  'nice  people.'  It  is  no  longer  popular  to  hang 
their  dirty  Unen  upon  the  line  and  let  its  embroideries  and  filmy 
grace  make  amends  for  its  exposure.  We  must  ^Tito  of  the 
men  who  fresco  tlie  railing  around  the  area-way  leading  down 
to  the  'Bonton  barber-shop,'  and  our  sordid  literary  laimdry 
exposes  the  'short  and  simple'  flannels  'of  the  poor' — mostly 
red!  But  abo\'e  all  we  must  not  be  sorry  for  the  poor.  We 
must  not  be  sorry  for  any  one.  Pride  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation is  bad  enough;  pride  in  the  town,  pride  in  the  State, 
pride  in  the  country,  pride  in  the  heroic  patience  of  humanity; 
pride  in  the  slow  gi-oping  of  mankind  through  the  dark  toward 


A    FILM    8CKM<:    ON    TlllO    .MAKNK. 

VMIcblanclic,    tlic  villu^i-  near  Dim   MuralUt's  castle,   fools  tho  first  shock  ol'  the  (Joinian   invasion. 


justice,  toward  that  bungling  institutionalized  kindness  called 
democracy — bah,  that's  the  delusion  of  the  cheerful  idiot! 
But  bad  as  pride  is,  wiciked  and  wt-ak  as  it  may  be,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  pity. 

"So  we  have  witnessed  the  coming  of  a  new  school  of  fiction, 
in  which  enthiisiasm,  humor,  and  pathos  are  as  old-fashioned 
as  the  bustle  and  the  hired  mourner!  We  psychoanalyze  oiu" 
subjects  in  fiction  under  an  anesthetic;  they  don't  MTithe; 
blood  indicates  bad  technique!     And  as  for  tears — " 

Mr.  White  discerns  a  "literary  Volstead  Act"  Avhich  has 
dried  up  "the  Silent  Tear  which  once  glittered  upon  the  pag(>s 
of  American  fiction,"  and  he  points  out  the  "  Pussj^f oot " : 

"Prol)a})ly  the  MenckeU  group  was  the  dry  league  that  closed 
our  literary  tear-ducts.  But  whoever  did  it,  the  new  ])ooks  and 
plays  of  the  new  men  Avho  write  of  our  national  life  are  absolutely 
waterproof.  Edgar  Le(!  ISlasters  harrows  our  hearts,  but  with- 
out even  the  use  of  the  knife.  It's  dry  surgery.  Sherwood 
Anderson,  in  'Winesburg,  Ohio,'  and  in  'Poor  White.'  gets  away 
with  every  sort  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to  his  heroes  and  per- 
forms every  sort  of  literary  malpractice  upon  his  heroines.  We 
observe  the  flinching  of  his  curst  (;reatm-es  with  merely  scientific 
interest.  We  even  pin  up,  in  the  laboratory,  the  supprest  sex 
emanations  of  Scott  Fitzgerald's  kids  without  releasing  a  tem- 
perature. It  is  all  impersoiuil — this  grief  and  pain  and  passion 
of  the  fiction  A\Titers  in  our  ne\\-  dry  em.  Yet,  somehow,  a 
middle-aged  mid-Victoriau  with  natural  emotions,  who  likes  a 


good  periodical  .sou.se,  longs  for  the  splash  of  the  vanished  tear, 
the  cramp  of  the  throat  that  is  limp. 

"And  here  is  a  curious  natural  reaction:  We  are  developing 
a  group  of  literary  bootleggers,  obUging  artists  who  .sHp  the 
emotional  hooch  to  us  in  queer  packages.  Take  Zona  Gale. 
Of  course.  Miss  Gale  once  distilled  tears  along  wath  the  rest  of 
her  elders.  Her  'Friendship  Village,'  of  the  first  decade  of  "the 
century,  was  as  wet  as  Milwaukee.  But  in  'Birth,'  her  book 
of  two  years  ago,  the  dry  movemtrnt  was  clearly  in  evidence;  not 
a  sparkling  tear  in  four  hundred  beautiful  crystalline  pages. 
Then  came  IMiss  Gale's  'Miss  Lulu  Bett,'  which  on  the  face  of 
it  would  fool  any  Volstead  agent.  Even  Mencken  could  smell 
notliing  on  Miss  Lulu's  ^virgin  breath  in  the  book.  But  it's 
there;  glory  be — it's  sui-ely  there!  The  good  old  stuff  is  con- 
cealed in  Miss  Luhi  Bcft's  calico  skirt  and  the  hussy  is  in  New 
York,  and  in  a  theater  on  Forty-eighth  Street  amid  the  smartest 
set  of  the  Avenue^  sniarties,  ])eddling  contraband,  lacrimal 
fluid  shamelessly  in  the  play — even  more  shamelessly  than  it  is 

dispensed  in  the  Lulu  Bett  book. 
In  the  play  the  tears  are  all  in 
the  humor— a  curious  but  con- 
venient pla<'e  to  carry  theani 
The  comedy  will  break  your' 
heart  as  surely  as  the  pathos  in 
'The  Old  Homestead'  or  'East 
Lynne.'  But  Miss  Gale  goes 
blandly  around  in  literary  dry 
cii-cles  looking  as  innocent  as  a 
cat  full  of  canary.  And  while 
JVIiss  Gale  has  left  the  old  tear- 
mixers,  sh(>  peddles  a  secret  sor- 
row in  Miss  Lulu  Belt,  and  winks 
the  other  eye  to  Edna  Ferber 
and  her  former  leaky  pals  with 
coiumendable  joy.  She  is  fool- 
ing the  dry  ag<nits 

"Floyd  '  Dell's  '^loon-Galf,' 
wliich  is  bone  (b\v,  evidently  is 
to  bo  followed  by  a  sequence 
story.  Possil)ly  'The  Bull,'  if 
that  is  to  be  its  hjgical  title,  may 
find  how  to  get  around  the  law. 
and  we  may  have  an  American 
school  of  bootlegging  ii(^tion.  In 
that  day  the  dear  old  emotional 
booze-flght(>rs  of  the  time,  when 
:i  silent  social  tear  was  no  criuK! 
in  our  literature  and  our  drama, 
may  slip  back  into  respectable 
company.  In  \ho  meantime  the 
old  crowd  will  watch  with 
mounting  hopeful  interest  the 
shy  advent ur(^  out  of  puritanical 
literalism  and  dry  naturalisTU 
which  'Miss  Lulu  B(>tt'  is  mak- 
ing into  poignant  comedy.  If  she  runs  the  l>lf)ckade — -the  law 
A\on't  hold  us.  In  another  year  we'll  all  go  out  on  one  big  proud 
pathetic  toot — and  w(i'll  drown  Mencken  and  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
Waldo  Frank  and  Nathan  at  tho  town  pump." 

IMr.  White  remembers  his  salute,  but  thrusts  his  tongue  even 
harder  inside  the  cheek: 

"These  are  probal)ly  vain  hopes.  We  must  not  fool  ourselves. 
The  old  order  is  jiassing;  the  new  is  well  under  way.  The  star 
of  empire,  which  once  rested  over  Indianapolis  and  all  points 
west,  has  been  i)ut  back  half  a  thousand  miles  and  now  illumines 
a  shining  area  liounded  on  the  east  by  the  Brevoort,  on  the 
north  by  the  Civic  Club,  on  the  west  by  Greemvich  Village, 
and  on  the  south  by  Anthony  Comstock!  Here  the  new  El)ene- 
zer  has  been  raised!  It  wU  do  no  good  to  rail  at  the  new  di.s- 
pcMisation,  to  hoot  at  'Nietzsche  and  Mencken  and  god'  with  a 
small  'g.'  We  only  show  otir  green  eyes  when  we  lift  them  in 
supplication  to  a  providence  that  has  been  junked  by  our 
youngers  and  betters  asking  for  the  Restoration.  So  'gone 
are  the  days  when  our  heart  s  were  young  and  gay — * 

"'We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you!'" 

Here  is  the  mainspring  of  the  world's  oldest  tragedy,  says 
JVIr.  White.  "To  fight  for  change,  to  establish  it  finiily  and 
then  see  it  fall  before  ine\atable  change."  He  quotes  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  for  a  text:  "The  fear  of  youth  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom." 
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WHAT    COLLEGE    STUDENTS 
DONT   KNOW 

BERNARD  SHAW  oncf  proposed  for  a  scln)ol  curririilmn 
iustriK'tiou  in  lookiuj^  up  trains  in  u  railway  guide. 
The  praetical  value  of  that  and  other  seemingly  simple 
forms  of  instnK'tion  is  i)roved  by  a  reeent  inquiry  into  what 
eollege  students  know.  Tlu>  n'sults  as  given  in  'J'he  Atldiitic 
Moiithlij  uMareh),  by  Prof.  Paul  V.  West,  of  the  University  of 
Wiseonsiu.  reveal  mainly  what  they  don't  know,  and  if  n>- 
[)rodu(*ed  in  the  form  of  statements  made  by  the  students  would 
doubtless  eonstitute  a  elioice  colleetion  of  '"howlers."  But 
merely  viewing  the  matter  as  an  opportunity  for  laught(>r  would 
bt»  taking  a  serious  subjeet  too  lightly.  As  Professor  West 
apprizes  us, ''an  information  test  recently  pfiven  to  a  good-sized 
representative  college  group 
chosen  at  random  from  au)ong 
the  ditVerent  classes  and  sexes 
revealed  such  interesting  facts 
regarding  tlie  content  of  their 
minds  as  to  stimulate  somec(m- 
«ern  on  the  ])art  of  tlieir  instruc- 
tors, and,  in  the  case  of  a  few  at 
least,  to  suggest  a  problem  as 
well  as  insinuate  a  doubt."  Here 
is  what  was  discovered  in  j)art: 

"Simple  biological  facts  tliat 
are  supposed  to  be  in  common 
knowledge  and  parlance  are  out- 
side the  mental  realm  of  many  of 
the  college  students  or  are  con- 
fused within  it.  Four  \wv  cent, 
of  them  would  be  willing  to  ask  a 
dairj'man  if  liis  cows  are  Leg- 
horns. And  when  we  discover 
that  six  per  cent,  do  not  know 
what  an  artichoke  is,  \\hile  six 
more  assert  it  to  bo  a  fish,  three 
a  lizard,  and  one,  no  doubt  think- 
ing of  the  strangling  pctwers 
(choke)  of  a  boa-constricdor, 
claims  it  as  denoting  a  snake, 
we  can  not  but  wonder  in  what 
world  these  sixteen  per  cent, 
received  their  information — or 
lack  of  it.  But  we  receive  a  real 
shock  when  we  discover  that  a 
chameleon  is  voted  a  memljer  of 
the  bird,  insect,  and  tisli  families 
by  twenty-three  i)er  cent.,  four 
per  cent.,  and  four  per  cent,  of 
the  group,  res])ectively;  while 
another  thirteen  per  cent,  give 
up  the  problem  of  classification 

as  a  thing  impossible;  so  that  om;  can  saf<ly  say  that  only  a 
little  over  one-liaif  of  the  number  really  know  that  a  cliamelecm 
is  a  reptile  that  changes  its  color  but  not  its  genus.  Tliirty  per 
cent,  do  not  know  the  location  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  either 
refuse  to  detail  tlieir  ignorance  concretely,  or  ])lac('  it  indis- 
criminately in  the  shoulder,  head,  or  abdomen,  that  liundy 
receptacle  for  all  physiological  x's  and  y's.  One  daring  soul 
even  had  the  audacity  to  state  that  rubber  is  made  of  hides. 

"Geography  does  not  make  any  better  sliowing;  in  fact,  even  a 
lower  grade  of  recognition  is  h(Te  exhibittd.  It  need  not  affect 
the  Avorld's  hap])iness  greatly  if  a  certain  third  of  our  student 
body  would  take  a  liner  for  China  if  tlieir  destination  were  Tokyo, 
for  the  name  of  tlus  oriental  city  does  sound  Chinesey,  and  it  is  a 
personal  matter,  anyway;  and,  besides,  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  effective  and  a<'cording  to  sound  i)edagogical 
principles.  But  it  Avould  be  a  decided  affront  to  some  of  our 
time-honored  American  institutions  if  they  should  learn  that  out 
of  one  hundred  students  Avho  wish  to  attend  Yale  University, 
four  would  have  to  look  in  the  atlas  to  know  what  part  of  the 
world  they  were  bound  for,  while  six  would  purchase  railway 
fares  for  Ithaca  and  thirty-six  would  proceed  blithely  on  their 
way  to  Cambridge.  But  once  arrived  in  New  England,  two  of 
them  would  be  forced  to  the  discovery  that  Boston  is  not  a  city 


of  Maine,  and  one  would  find,  not  without  surpri/,(\  that  Massa- 
(•hus(>tts,  instead  of  (\)nn«'cticut,  claims  the  honor  of  iiarboring 
'the  Hub.'  Sucli  are  the  educational  i)ossil)ililies  of  lra\tl.  Our 
Tokyo-bound  friiiids  would  in  the  same  maimer  perhaps  en- 
counter a  hintii-Jidi  Korean  in  tlu^  course  of  thiMr  oriental  travels, 
and  henceforth  be  led  to  classify  him  as  a  biped  of  th(>  yenus 
liomo  rather  than  a  quadruped  of  some  mysterious  creation." 

l^iterature  is  a  kind  of  gral>-bag  in  the  minds  of  our  college 
students.  Thirteen  per  cent,  tliought  of  Darwin  as  a  literary 
master  and  not  a  scientist,  and  fift<M>n  per  cent,  thought  of  John 
Wesley  as  in  the  same  cat(>gory.  The  right  eont(»nts  of  the  bag 
have  their  colors  mixed: 

"We  ought  not  to  blame  too  harshly  that  ten  jier  c(<nt.  who 
give  Poe  the  credit  for  writing  'The  Scarh>t  lvt'tt(>r,'  or  tlu!  fcnir 
who  attribute  it  to  Kipling;  for,  after  all,  the  title  is  suggestive 
of  the  temper  of  either  rather  than  of  a  mild  man  like  liawtliorne. 
Fifty-eight  out  of  a  hundred  students  do  not  read  i)eriodieals  and 


now    TliK    (il<;iv-\l.\.\     Ai^.xl'i      i(»oK     IMoSKSSION. 


In   tlic  scruoii   version  of   "Tlio 
vain  for 


Four  Horsonien  of  the  Apocalypse,"  Don  Marcdlu  Desiwycrx  pleads  in 
his  possessions  collected  for  his  Marne  chateau. 


newspapers  enough  to  know  Arthur  Brisbane  as  a  journalist, 
some  forty-tliree  ])ieferring  to  classify  him  as  a  comic  artist, 
a<;tor,  or  athlete. 

'"When  college  students  do  not  recognize  the  names  or  places 
of  j)roduction  of  commonl3-  advertised  commodities,  such  as 
.shoes,  automol)iles,  tobaccos,  typewriters,  movie  actresses,  and 
the  like,  it  is  of  concern  chiefly  to  the  advertising  manager  whose 
business  it  is  fo  get  such  information  across;  but  as  a  matter  of 
protection  to  the  rej)utc  of  the  few  great  ones  of  our  generation, 
why  not  periodically  lead  th(^  college  student  through  art-galleries, 
chambers  of  state,  and  halls  of  fame,  so  that  none  of  them  would 
be  unfamiliar,  say,  with  tlu^  name  and  work  of  Rodin,  rather 
than  have  fifty-eight  per  cent,  classify  him  as  a  painter,  com- 
I>oser,  or  poet? 

"Why  not  diamonds  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  oyster?  Why  not, 
indieed?  J  t  would  be  a  far  more  poetic  genesis  than  in  the  depths 
of  a  dirty  dugout  at  Kimberley,  at  least,  in  the  th<n]ght  of  one." 

The  excuse  of  the  student  is:  "Our  college  work  keeps  us  so 
busy  that  we  have  no  time  to  read  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines." The  college  professor  believes,  however,  that  the 
fault  begins  further  back  than  college  days.  Perhaps  the  maga- 
zine in  the  .schools  may  be  one  solution. 


WHY   THE   POPE   BANNED   THE   Y.  M.  C.  A. 


1ET  THE  "CALL  TO  A  HOLY  WAR"  be  refused  a  hearing, 
exclaims  the  Vancouver  Daily  Su7i,  apparently  seriously 
-^  perturbed  at  the  Pope's  ban  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  But 
"it  is  not  so  bad  as  that,"  suggests  The  Catholic  Citizen  mildly. 
"If  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  just  quit  proselyting,  the  friction  will 
cease  to  exist."  Whether  or  not  it  is  as  "bad  as  that," 
there  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the  papal  decree  will 
rekindle  the  "dead  ashes  of  controversy"  and  revive  the  bitter- 
ness of  ereedal  differences  thought  to  have  been  allayed  when 
Catholic  piiost  and  Protestant  pastor  joined  hands  on  the 
battle-fields  of  Europe.  But  whatever  the  effect  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Roman  youth,  officials  of  the  Association  in  this 
country  disavow  anj'  purpose  to  proselyte,  sajdng  that  tho  it  is  a 
Protestant  institution,  its  doors  are  open  no  less  to  Jew  and 
Catholic.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  young  men  of  Home 
have  not  been  blind  to  the  benefits  offered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. — 
perhaps  because  they  had  no  similar  organization  of  their  own — 
and  that  they  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  influenced, 
directly  or  indii-ectly,  by  its  activities.  As  told  recently  in 
these  pages,  the  decree  asks  that  an  official  act  of  the  hierarchy 
in  each  region  declare  forbidden  the  publications  of  the  "societies 
of  which  the  pernicious  character  is  manifest,"  and  report  within 
six  months  tlie  resolutions  and  decisions  occasioned  by  the 
situation  of  each  diocese. 

While  admitting  that  it  has  done  much  to  "raise  the  standard 
of  public  morals  in  our  communities,"  a  writer  in  the  Catholic 
Ecclesiastical  Review  (Philadelphia)  alleges  that  "according  to 
frequent  complaints,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  started  a  campaign  of 
religious  reform  in  a  country  which  bears  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
ci\-ilization  based  on  the  Christian  faith."  The  Association  of- 
fered bright  clubrooms,  gymnasiums,  reading-rooms,  and  all  the 
other  familiar  devices  to  wean  men  from  more  worldly  pleasures, 
and,  tho  it  did  not  say  so,  "it  exprest  its  purpose  to  refine  that 
religion,  to  purify  it,  and  to  show  the  bright  young  minds  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge  the  Avay  to  more  light  out  of  the  darkness 
which  the  old  faith,  from  medieval  times  down,  had  engendered 
among  them."  This,  we  are  told,  is  what  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val,  signer  of  the  document,  complains  of  in  his  letter  to  the 
bishops.  In  proof  of  the  charges  against  the  Association,  the 
■RTiter  in  The  Ecclesiastical  Reiiew  argues: 

"The  allurements  of  material  attractions  and  advantages, 
coupled  with  the  promise  to  teach  a  better  religion,  are  a  weapon 
of  proselytism  with  which  many  who  value  their  faith,  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  young  as  well  as  pastors  of  souls,  find  it 
hard  to  compete  on  even  grounds.  The  Catholic  authorities 
are  aggrieved  not  because  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  opens  its  doors  to  physical  and  educational  benefits 
for  the  young,  but  because  these  offers  are  made  the  channels  of 
propaganda  which  substitutes  a  paganized  culture,  under  the 
name  Christian,  for  the  pure  and  sublime  teaching  of  Christ. 
By  teaching  an  easy,  sensuous  morality  of  well-groomed  manners, 
well-informed  intellect,  and  respectable  enjoyment,  in  place  of  the 
self-denial,  humility,  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  the 
Church  established  by  him,  the  young  may  be  weaned  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers.  The  outcome  of  the  religious  or  moral 
teaching  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  utilitarianism,  materialism,  and 
rationalism,   decked  with  the  garments  of  Christ." 

"There  is  not  a  single  word"  in  the  Cardinal's  letter  which 
"can  be  construed  as  an  objection  to  the  humanitarian  work, 
as  such,  earned  on  either  by  the  Young  INIen's  Christian  Associa- 
tion or  by  any  other  of  the  organizations,"  writes  J.  Harding 
Fisher  in  America,  a  New  Y''ork  Catholic  weekly.     The  Pope, 


he  asserts,  "is  committed  heart  and  soul,  completely  and  un- 
reservedly, to  each  and  every  portion  of  divine  revelation,"  and 
"regards  it  as  his  bounden  dutj'  to  defend  the  faith  from  any 
movement  that  threatens  its  integrity."  Catholics  and  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  differ  on  the  value  of  the  culture  offered  by  the  latter 
and  similar  associations,  but  "there  is  no  reason  why,  in  this 
country  especially,  they  should  not  differ  amicably,  i^nthout 
bitterness.  It  would  be  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted  if  this 
difference  should  give  rise  to  religious  animosity,  especially  now, 
when  the  country  is  so  distracted." 

However,  it  would  seem  that  the  Pope  "has  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
both  in  America  and  in  European  countries,"  declares  William 
Knowles  Cooper,  general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  avoided  proselyting,  he  is  quoted 
as  saying.  It  is  in  affiliation  with  the  Protestant  Churches, 
of  course,  but  has  always  included  in  its  membership  a  "very 
large  proportion"  of  j'oung  Roman  Catholics  grateful  for 
the  benefits  they  have  received.  Instead  of  promoting  religious 
indifferentism,  the  Association  "believes  that,  in  building  the 
man's  moral  and  intellectual  character,  it  established  a  back- 
ground for  his  religious  life,  and  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a 
church  is  always  left  to  the  young  man  who  comes  under  the 
influence  of  the  Association."  The  American  Forum,  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  organ,  remarks  that  "the  best  answer  that  can  be  given 
to  the  Vatican  as  to  whether  contact  of  (Roman)  Catholics  with 
the  'Y'  results  in  'religious  indifferentism'  and  a  'wrecking  of 
the  Christian  faith'  is  to  suggest  that  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
members  can  themselves  best  answer  this  charge."  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  Association  "hew  to  the  line  in  promot- 
ing its  chief  objective,  keep  out  of  controversy,  and  serve  all 
men  who  are  worthy  of  help."  And  the  thing  for  the  Catholic 
Church  to  do  "is  to  provide  the  same  service  for  their  young 
men  as  is  given  by  the  'Y,'  and  wherever  they  fail  to  serve  their 
own  men,  be  thankful  and  appreciative  if  thej'  fall  into  as  good 
hands  as  are  extended  by  the  Association  brotherhood." 

Defense  of  the  Association  comes  also  from  a  grateful  Catholic 
quarter.  La  Gazette,  a  Belgian  liberal  Catholic  organ,  says  that 
"altho  the  'Y''  does  not  indulge  in  any  religious  propaganda, 
it  worries  some  well-thinking  people  who  claim  the  monopoly 
of  all  beneficence."  As  to  the  papal  interdict,  the  Belgian 
editor  would  "like  to  believe  that  intelligent  Catholics  will  despise 
such  narrowness." 

Protestant  weeklies  express  regret  over  the  Pope's  attack  on 
the  Y".  M.  C.  A.,  not  because  they  think  it  will  hurt  that 
organization,  but  because  they  feel  that  it  exhibits  a  spirit  of 
"narrowness"  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican.  It  seems  to  The 
Congregationalist  that  it  is  now  "  too  late  in  the  day  for  the 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  put  a  ban  on  any 
kind  of  fraternizing  with  organizations  and  institutions  without 
its  pale.  If  the  Pope  is  undertaking  to  accomplish  this  cleav- 
age, he  is  not  reckoning  with  the  spirit  of  our  age  or  with  the 
spirit  of  real  Christianity."  Declaring  that  there  has  been  "no 
Protestant  dogmatic  instruction"  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  The 
Christian  Century  tries  to  explain  the  Pope's  action  on  the 
ground  that  a  new  attitude  toward  Protestantism  is  appearing 
in  some  papal  lands.  "The  best  of  all  propaganda  is  the 
unconscious  propaganda  of  consecrated  lives.  Without  intend- 
ing it,  the  Y".  M.  C.  A.  may  have  been  the  precursor  of  a  Euro- 
pean reformation  in  religion." 
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WHAT   THE   RED   CROSS   IS   DOING 

PEACE  HAS  ITS  DUTIES  NO  LESS  THAN  WAR.  ami 
the  American  lird  Cross  is  now  t'n<;:a|rt'd  in  a  vast  cani- 
paign  of  rt'oonstruetioii  a1  home.  A  iww  Division  of 
Domestic'  Oporations.  dcvotcil  to  all  inanmr  of  social  improve- 
ments, is  functioninfr  nmler  W.  Frank  PiTsons.  and  what  was 
accomplished  during  1U2()  in  the  traininir  of  lay  people  in  self- 
help  is  described  by  Xe\-a  R.  Deardorff,  in  The  Svrtey  (New 
York)  as  an  acliievement  ■withont  i)recedent  in  this  country. 
Soon  aft<T  the  war  the  chapttTs  niakiut:  up  tlie  national  soei(>ty 
^ave  their  attention  to  local  conditions  and  familiar  problems, 
attacking  them  Avith  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  experience  of 
the  world-war.  It  was  decided  in  the  beginning  that  standards 
of  trained  st^rvice  should  be  maintained  and.  if  possible.  (4evated. 
and  that  local  Aentures  must 
have  a  sound  basis  of  local  iiuan- 
cial  support.  The  national 
and  tli\'ision  6ftic(>s  picke<l  out 
the  following  subjects  as  those 
in  which  the  accumulated  skill 
and  training  of  the  chapter  peo- 
ple would  stand  them  in  good 
stead:  formal  instruction  to  lay 
l)eople  in  first  aid.  in  homo  hy- 
giene and  care  of  the  sick,  and  in 
food  selection;  public  -  liealth 
nursing;  home  ser^dce  foi'  ci\il- 
iau  families;  the  organization 
of  community  eflort  iji  siipi)ort 
of  public-hoaltb  activities;  the 
organization  of  activities  for 
children  who  are  members  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Some  of  the 
things  accomplished  are  thus 
detailed: 

"On  DecembiT  1,  1020.  1,22:^, 
chapters  were  holding  classes  in 
home  hygiene  and  care  of  tlu> 
sick,  522  in  regular  first  aid, 
186  in  life-saA^ng  or  water  first 
aid.  and  125  in  food  selection. 
During  the  year  1920,  7'),7;}7 
women  in  the  United  States  took 

the  full  course  of  fifteen  lessons  in  lioiiic  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
sick,  passed  the  examination  given  by  the  nurse  instructor,  and 
received  certificates;  10.011  took  the  .^o-called  modified  course, 
which  included  the  same  instnicticm  by  the  nurse,  but  from  which 
the  examination  and  the  certificate  Avere  omitted.  Api)roxi- 
mately  50,000  first-aid  certificates  were  issued  last  year.  In 
addition  to  their  immediate  and  obvious  vahie  these  courses 
have  V)een  of  great  im])ortauce  as  ground-breakers  for  a  de- 
veloped ]>ublic-h(>alth  .service.  Home  service  has  ))een  extended 
to  ciA-ilian  families  by  689  cliai)ters;  Junior  Ued-Cross  auxiliaries 
are  organized  and  operating  in  more  than  luilf  of  all  the  chapters; 
health  centers  are  operated  liy  185  cha])ters  an<l  588  chapters 
carry  on  public-health  jn-ojects  aside  from  nursing  or  health 
centers.  These  latter  an;  larg«-ly  clinics.  Altho  no  eflfort  has 
l^een  expended  by  national  and  division  offices  on  activities  out- 
side of  this  group,  some  chapters  ha\  e  felt  that  their  most  pressing 
])roblems  or  most  obvious  duties  lie  in  a  slightly  different 
direction.  Accordingly,  70  have  opened  rest-rooms,  49  are  re- 
])on.sible  for  community  centers,  and  09  have  promoted  some 
form  of  recreation.  In  places  where  community  centers  or 
recreational  activities  are  conducted  by  a  gi-oup  of  agencies  the 
Red-Cross  cha])ters  usually  participate.  A  goodly  number  of 
chapters — 726— have  adapted  the  old  production  activities  to 
peace  conditions,  525  maintain  information  centers.  .54  have 
motor  corps,  and  130  have  canteen  serAices.  Two-thirds  (>f  the 
latter  are  on  reserve  for  emergencies,  while  one-third  assist  in 
various  programs  for  undernourished  school-children,  special 
diets  for  the  sick,  holiday  parties  in  institutions,  and  other  kindly 
offices." 

Tlie  countrv  has  availed  itself  to  a  considerable  degree  of  what 


the  Red  Cross  has  to  offer,  and  reports  indicate  that  the  im- 
portance and  vahn>  of  its  work  are  bt>ing  more  widely  recognizc^d. 
For  instanc«>, 

"Wyoming  with  an  average  density  of  population  of  two 
peopK'  jx'r  sqvuir(>  mile  has  thirty-two  Red-Cross  chapters.  Of 
these,  eh'ven  maintain  luirsing  services  and  eight  have  ex1t>nded 
home  .service  \o  cisiliau  familit>s.  Rhode  Island  with  an  average 
«lensity  of  population  of  5()6  peoi)l<>  pvr  squar(>  niih>  has  five 
chapters.  Two  mainlain  ntirsing  services  and  three  have 
extended  home  service.  Louisiana  with  ;{9.6  peoi)le  to  lh(* 
square  mile  has  sixty-thre(>  chapttTS.  Ten  hav(!  nurses  and 
thirty-lwo  civilian  home  serA-ice.  Norlh  Dakota  with  nine 
peoi)le  to  the  scpiare  mile  has  fifty-three  chapters.  Twenty 
hav<>  mn-ses  ami  nine  hav(>  ])eac«-time  home  service.  Alassa- 
chusells  with  479  ])eople  per  square  mile  has  thirty-six  chapters, 
twenty-four  of  which  employ  mirses  and  (welve  luivt;  extended 
homo  s(>rvi<'e.     In  the  riiral  States  the  Red-Cross  services  are 
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frequently  county-Avide.  while  in  the  mon^  thickly  populated 
.sections  the  services  are  often  confined  to  those  neglected  rural 
sections  adjacent  to  the  great  centers  of  poi)ulation.  In  the 
entire  country,  of  the  chapters  Avhich  have  R(>d-Cross  public- 
health  mir.sing  but  :ns,  or  3.3.9  j)er  cent.,  haAc  any  toAvn  of  8,0(X) 
or  more  in  their  jurisdiction.  Of  thos<>  Avhich  haA'c  extended 
home  serAdce  a  still  smaller  percentage' — 28.7 — has  a  town  of 
that  or  greater  size." 

The  public-health  nur.se's  life  jnay  be  hard;  often  it  requires 
patience  and  endurance  to  the  fidlest  extent,  but,  says  Belle 
Beachly  in  The  Nebraska  Partner  (Lincoln),  the  story  of  the 
nurse  "is  as  fidl  of  adAcnture  and  humor  as  any  tale  that  ever 
Avas  told."  WhereA-er  the  Red-Cross  county  nurse  goes  "she 
is  the  messenger  of  the  new  public-health  gospel  that  the  mis- 
.sion  of  science  and  of  intelligent  effort  is  not  to  cure  sickness, 
but  to  prevent  disease."     Her  activities  are  far-reaching,  for — 

"She  .shares  her  scientific  training  Avith  the  mother  and  home- 
maker,  giving  instruction  in  care  ot  the  baby,  home  hygiene, 
and  care  of  the  sick;  and  helps  to  organize  classes  in  dietetics, 
Avhere  the  Avomen  and  girls  of  the  community  learn  food  values  and 
food  selection.  She  visits  the  schools  and  inspects  the  school- 
children so  that  weak  eyes,  unhealthy  teeth,  and  other  physical 
defects  may  be  discovered  and  remedied  before  they  lead  to 
serious  illness  and  lifelong  handicaps.  Shcs  arouses  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  health  centers,  nutrition  clinics,  rest- 
rooms,  and  the  like,  and  in  general  looks  after  the  health  needs 
of  her  community." 
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A   CALL   FOR   AN   UNPAID   CLERGY 

SHALL  WE  ABOLISH  the  professional  ministry  and  have 
our  clergy  foUow  the  example  of  St.  Paul  and  work  at 
secular  occupations  instead  of  depending  on  their  spiri- 
tual service  for  a  living?  The  question,  asked  in  all  earnestness, 
is  prompted  by  the  perennial  poverty  in  which  thousands  of  the 
ministerial  profession  here  and  abroad  find  themselves,  and  by  the 
apparently  decreasing  influence  of  the  churches  in  matters  of 
faith.  St.  Paul  earned  his  living  by  tent-making,  and  a  few  of 
the  clergy  of  to-day  are  engaging  in  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions to  eke  out  what  their  spiritual  calling  fails  to  provide. 
With  the  advance  of  education  and  the  increasing  tendency  of 
people  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  quest  for  truth  in  their 
own  way,  it  seems  to  one  observer  from  behind  the  scenes  that 
modern  civilization  no  longer  needs  a  clerical  profession.  This 
is  a  rather  startling  departure  from  long-prevailing  opinion, 
but,  wTites  Dean  W.  R.  Inge,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  the 
London  Evening  Standard,  "if  we  consider  calmly  the  causes  of 
the  decadence  of  clericalism,  we  shall  find  them  in  circumstances 
which  are  inevitable,  and  not  discreditable  to  any  one."  In  the 
iirsl  place,  argues  this  liberal-minded  churchman,  "the  whole 
system  of  public  worship  was  designed  for  a  state  of  society 
when  very  few  persons  read  and  very  many  were  xmable  to 
read."  Xow,  however,  he  says,  "we  have  become  a  reading 
nation.  We  absorb  our  intellectual  food  through  the  eye  more 
than  through  the  ear,"  and  the  parson  is  no  longer  better  in- 
structed than  his  congregation.  "The  metaphor  of  a  shepherd 
and  his  .sheep  has  become  absurd."  In  the  second  place,  we 
are  told,  "Christianity  is  a  historical  creed  with  a  long  past. 
Some  of  its  rites  and  dogmas  come  from  the  Jewish  synagog, 
others  from  Greek  philosophy,  others  from  Roman  imperialism. 
This  continuity  with  the  past,  which  gives  it  an  additional 
charm  and  interest  to  those  Avho  have  been  edticated  on  the  old 
lines,  is  a  pun-  disadvantage  to  its  acceptance  with  the  large 
and  increasing  class  who  have  had  an  education  without  tradi- 
tions." And,  thii'dly,  the  Dean  goes  on,  "our  industrial  civiliza- 
tion has  produced  an  overwhelming  prevalence  of  that  anti- 
Christian  spirit  which  is  sometimes  called  materialism,  but  which 
1  prefer  to  call  secularity.  It  is  the  one  enemj-  with  which 
Christianity  can  make  no  terms."     What,  then,  is  the  remedy? 

"Why  should  not  Ave  have  in  every  parish  several  men  and 
women  who  are  licensed  to  read  services  in  church,  to  administer 
tlie  sacraments,  and  to  do  all  that  the  clergy  now  do?  And  why 
should  not  these  men  and  women  be  the  parish  doctor,  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  the  paiish  nur.se,  and  other 
members  of  the  little  community,  without  respect  of  class  or  se.\? 

"There  would  be  several  advantages  in  this  change.  Tlu> 
Church  would  be  set  free  from  the  endh^ss  an.xieties  and  humilia- 
tions of  begging  for  money.  We  should  be  rid  of  the  clerical 
professionalism  which  is  fostered  in  the  theological  colleges  and 
which  erects  a  barrier  between  clergy  and  laity.  The  ministers, 
being  engaged  in  secular  callings,  would  have  the  layman's  point 
of  view,  tho  they  would,  of  coui'se,  be  chosen  as  being  (>ari]estly 
religious  persons.  The  rivalries  of  vaiious  denominations  would 
vanish,  and  the  sects  themselves  would  quickly  and  spontaneously 
fuse.  The  pubhc  would  feel,  as  they  do  not  at  present,  that 
religion  was  their  own  business,  not  the  business  of  those  who 
make  their  living  out  of  it 

"It  must  be  r<>meml)ered  that  there  is  already  a  large  number 
of  clerg\inen  who  earn  their  living  by  teaching,  at  the  public 
schools  and  universiti(>s.  Many  of  our  ablest  bishops  have  been 
chosen  from  schoolmasters  and  college  dons. 

■"There  is  no  reason  why  this  system  should  not  l)e  extended 
to  the  medical  and  other  professions.  Doctors  especially  would 
have  a  good  deal  to  tell  us  from  the  pulpit,  if  it  were  a  recognized 
thing  that  they  should  i)reach  from  time  to  tim(>.  I  have  as- 
sumed without  argument  that  women  will  in  the  near  future 
be  admitted  to  ordination." 

But  in  the  opinion  of  William  T.  Ellis,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  religious  needs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  whose  travels 
have  brought  him  into  contact  with  thousands  of  American 


clergymen,  the  mission  of  the  minister  is  to  devote  himself  to  his 
pastoral  work  alone.  Writing  in  The  Saturdaij  Evening  Post, 
he  says: 

"One  of  the  pathetic  sights  of  our  day  is  the  spectacle  of 
clerg.ymen  turned  into  vice-raiders,  municipal  reformers,  prohibi- 
tion enforcers,  lyceum  lecturers,  board  and  society  secretaries, 
life-insurance  agents,  and  almost  everything  else.  To  make 
the  eternal  timely,  and  to  bring  the  infinite  near,  and  to  intro- 
duce l)urdened  and  dissatisfied  men  and  women  to  the  suffi- 
ciencies that  lie  outside  the  realm  of  physical  senses — this 
is  the  mission  of  the  minister.  For  him  to  accept  d^nj  other 
j)osition,  however  eminent,  is  a  descent 

"As  one  who  has  met  thousands  of  American  clergymen,  in 
all  parts  of  the  land,  1  am  constrained  to  testify  to  their  faith- 
fulness and  sincere  piety,  and  sometimes  too  humble  eagerness 
to  accept  instruction  and  leadership.  They  i^ractise  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  sacrificial  ministrj-.  Should  the  sacred  calling  ever 
become  so  safe  and  easy  and  prosperous  as  to  attract  young  men 
into  it  as  a  career,  there  would  straightway  be  need  of  another 
Reformation.  All  who  are  called  to  the  apostolic  succession 
must  be  willing  to  fare  forth  without  baggage  or  purse." 


AN  TNDLAN   INVOCATION  TO  THE 

SPIRIT 


GREAT 


PHRASES  MUCH  LIKE  FAMILIAR  LINES  in  the 
Psalms  of  Dsivid  and  in  some  of  the  gi-eatest  poetry  in 
our  hynmals  ap))ear  in  an  Indian  invocation  to  the  Great 
Spirit  which  the  Springfield  Rcpuhlicaii  reprints  from  The  Living 
Church  (Milwaukee).  And  ther<^  is  an  interesting  stor-y  con- 
nected with  the  publication  of  this  prayer  to  tli(;  deity  of  tho 
original  Americans.  It  seems  that  at  a  meeting  of  Indians 
in  British  Columbia  the  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Mayers  became  ac- 
quainted with  an  old  Indian  who  had  been  conmcted  with  an 
xVnglican  Church  Mission  in  1854.  Speaking  of  the  days  l)efore 
the  coming  of  the  missionaries,  the  old  man  said: 

"The  boys  in  old  days  were  told  that  il  was  impossible  for 
them  to  be  strong,  good,  brav^e,  and  sagacious  unless  they  con- 
tinued through  life  the  custom  of  rei)eating,  out  in  open  forest 
and  before  break  of  day,  certain  invocations  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
...  I  was  specially  advised  by  my  father  to  give  inyselF  uj)  to  this 
custom.  I  have  followed  it  all  the  days;  and  therefore  I  have 
been  k(>pt  in  health  and  preservation  until  now.  I  have  given 
these  words  to  Archdeacon  Small,  now  dead;  but  as  you  have 
come  to  us  in  his  place,  1  will  give  them  to  you." 

That  night,  Ave  are  told,  Mr.  JVIayers  and  the  Indian  sat  to- 
gether until  earlj-  morning  and  they  put  the  ancient  inv^ocatibn 
into  an  English  version.  Avhich  runs  as  follows,  according  to  The 
Living  Church: 

()   niijrlity   Lord!   thou   Prince  of  ]>ifo!     Kiiler  Supremo!     Wliosc  fhariot 

i-f  tlii^  ray  of  dawiii 
K'int;  of  my  lifo!  thou  iiiakost  nic  livf  in  trladness  l)y  tlij   ti^rlit. 
As  thou  conu-st  fonli.froui  thy  chamber  this  day,  in  order  reviewuig  all 

the  tilings  thou  liast  made. 
At  mo  (poor  puny  creature)  thon  wotildsl   not  waste  one  tr'.anee  were  it 

not  for  tliy  pitj  iuK  love! 
To  see  rav — small,  w(>ak.  and  faint — is  the  si'rnal  for  tliy  ijilyinfr  heart  to 

shwl  a  beam  of  love  ajul  aid  upon  ine. 
■'I'is  thus  to-day — ay,  all  the  days- — I  know  that  I  slial!  live 

Thus,  thus,  is  swift  death  balked! 

IJend,  Lord,  thine  ear  to  me  from  every  loftiest  snow-elad  jx-ak! 

Catch  my  faintest  whisp(>r  in  the  far  reaehos  of  the  wide  vales  and  sloping 

side-hills! 
Let  not  the  mighty  gathering  of  the  waters  shut  out  my  cry! 
Oh!  m.v  Lord  of  Light!  into  every  craek,  into  cveo"  crevasse,  my  voice  Shall 

tr.v  to  reach  thee  with  its  piercing,  longing  cry. 
Art  not  thou  my  only  master?     To  thee,  my  Lord,  will  1  eling. 
At  thy  knees  will  I  fall  and  clasp  them — yea.  clasp  them  with  both  my 

hands,  for  my  only  refuge  and  stij}i)ort ! 

Then,  stooping,  tiiou  wilt  lift  ino  up  and  bless  me! 

Ah,  then  shall  1  feel  that  thou  art  close  beside  me  all  the  way. 

Yea;  then  wilt  thou  grant  me  thy  very  self  as  a  resting-place;  nay.  more — 

thou  wilt  give  thyself  to  me; 
And  every  look  of  mine  this  day  .shall  be  a  look  of  thine,  for  I  must  use 

thy  face! 
Every  word  shall  be  a  word  of  thine,  for  I  must  use  no  words  but  thine! 
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I've  often  heard  said  that  it's  funny 
How  everyone  takes  to  a  bunny. 
But  the  reason's  the  same 
That  brought  Campbell's  to  fame- 
It  makes  you  feel  pleasant  and  sunny. 


TOMATO 


Favorites! 


No  wonder  Campbell's  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup  is  so 
universally  enjoyed!  A  delicious  dish  for  luncheon  or 
dinner,  ready  for  the  table  in  three  minutes,  it  solves 
the  daily  problem  in  countless  homes. 

CampbelFs  Tomato  Soup 

made  of  luscious,  sun-ripened  tomatoes  fresh  from  the 
vine,  w^ith  pure  granulated  sugar,  creamery  butter  and 
delicate  seasoning,  is  temptingly  flavored  and  rich  in 
natural  vigor.  As  a  Cream  of  Tomato  it  combines  the 
satisfying  nutritious  qualities  of  cream  v^ith  the  tonic 
properties  of  the  tomato. 

A  New  Campbell's  Soup 

Campbell's  Bean  Soup,  an  old  favorite — a  delicious  soup  that  everybody  likes 
has  been  added   to  Campbell's  famous  21     "kinds."      Ask  your   grocer  for  it. 


III 


21   kinds 


15c 


a  can 


OUPS 


mm 


mi 


■kill! 


[ 
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CURRENT    '     POETRY 


1 


AWAK-POET  who  emerged  into  fame 
after  the  war  and  two  years  after  his 
death  in  battle,  Wilfred  Owen,  is  now 
published  by  Chatto  &  Windus  (London). 
In  the  small  volume  of  "Poems"  is  con- 
tained the  work  of  one  whom  Mr.  Middle- 
ton-IMurry,  the  former  editor  of  the  London 
Athenoeiim,  calls  "the  greatest  poet  of  the 
war."  In  the  preface  to  the  volume  Owen 
speaks  as  from  the  grave:  "Above  all,  this 
book  is  not  concerned  with  poetry.  The 
subject  of  it  is  war,  and  the  pity  of  war. 
The  poetry  is  in  the  pity."  His  controlling 
theme  is  advanced  in  the  opening  lines  of 
what  is  regarded  as  his  finest  poem : 

STRANGE  MEETING 

By  Wilfred  Owen 

It  seemed  tliat  out  of  the  battle  I  escaped 
Down    somi>    profound    long    tunnel,    long    since 

scooped 
Through  trraiiites  wliich  Titanic  wars  had  groined, 
■^et  also  there  encumbered  sleepers  groaned 
Too  fast  in  thought  or  death  to  be  bestirred. 
Then  as  T  probed  them,  one  sprang  up  and  .stared 
With  piteous  recognition  in  flxt  eyes. 
Lifting  distressful  hands  as  if  to  bless. 
.\nd  by  his  smile  1  knew  that  sullen  hall; 
With   a    thousand    fears   that   vision's   face    was 

grained : 
Yet  no  blood  rea(;hed  there  from  the  upper  ground 
Ami  no  guns  tliumped,  or  down  the  flues  made 

moati. 
"Strange  friend,"   I  said,   "there  is  no  cati.se  to 

mourn." 
"None,"  said  tlie  otlier,  "but  the  undone  years. 
The  liopelessiiess.     Whatever  hope  is  yours, 
Was  my  life  also;   I  went  hunting  wild 
After  the  wildest  beauty  in  the  world. 
Which  lies  not  calm  in  eyes,  or  braided  hair. 
But  mocks  the  steady  running  of  the  hour. 
And  if  ii  gri(^ves,  grieves  richlier  than  here. 
For  l)y  my  glee  might  many  men  have  laughed. 
And  of  my  weepiug  sometliing  has  been  left 
Which  must  die  now.     I  mean  the  truth  untold. 
The  pity  of  war,  the  pity  war  distilled.   .   .  ." 


The  poet,  says  Mr.  Miirry,  in  The 
Nation  and  the  Athenoeuyn  (London),  "has, 
at  whatever  cost,  mastered  his  experience; 
his  emotion  has  become  tranquil.  In 
these  poems  there  is  no  more  rebellion,  but 
only  pity  and  regret,  and  the  peace  of 
acquiescence."     Here  is 

THE  ANTHEM  FOR  DOOMED  YOUTH 

By  Wilfbed  Owen 

What  pass!iig-b(^lls  Uir  these  who  died  as  cattle? 

Only  the  monstrous  anger  of  the  guns. 

Only  the  stuttering  rifles'  rapid  rattle 
Can  patter  out  tlieir  hasty  orisons. 
No  mockeries  for  them;   no  prayers  or  bells. 

Nor  any  voice  of  mourning  save  the  choirs — 
The  shrill  demented  choirs  of  waiUng  shells; 

And  bugles  calling  for  them  from  sad  shires. 

What  candles  may  be  held  to  speed  them  all? 
Not  in  the  hands  of  boys,  but  in  their  eyes 
Shall  shine  the  lioly  glimmers  of  good-bys. 
The  pallor  of  girls'  brows  .shall  be  their  pall: 
Tlieir  flowers  the  tenderness  of  patient  minds, 
And  each  slow  dusk  a  drawing-down  of  blinds. 

"Elder  statesmen"  who  already  can 
talk  glibly  of  future  wars  may  profitably 


ponder  lines  like  these.  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
who  writes  an  introduction  to  Owen's 
poems,  says  the  majority  of  war-poets 
^Tote  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  of  a  personal 
gesture;   but  not  Owen.     Here  is  another: 

GREATER  LOVE 

By  Wilfred  Owen 

Red  lips  are  not  so  red 

As  the  stained  stones  kis.sed  by  the  English  dead. 
Kindness  of  wooed  and  wooer 
Seems  shame  to  their  love  pure. 
O  love,  your  eyes  lose  lure 

When  I  behold  eyes  blinded  in  my  stead! 

Your  slender  attitude 

Trembles  not  exquisite  like  limbs  knife-skewed. 
Rolling  and  rolling  there 
Where  God  seems  not  to  care; 
Till  the  fierce  love  they  bear 

Cramps  them  in  death's  extreme  decrepitude. 

Your  voice  sings  not  so  soft — 

Tho  even  as  wind  nnirmuring  through  raftered 
loft— 
Your  dear  voice  is  not  dear, 
Centle,  and  evening  dear. 
As  theirs  whom  none  now  hear 

Now    earth    has    stopt    their    i)iteous    mouths 
that  coughed. 

Heart,  you  were  never  hot. 

Nor  large,  nor  full  like  hearts  made  great  with 
shot ; 
And  tho  your  hand  be  pale. 
Paler  are  all  which  trail 
Your  cross  through  flame  and  hail : 

Weep,    you    may    weep,    for    you    may    touch 
them  not. 


Here  are  the  concluding  lines  of 

A  TERRE 

By  Wilfred  Owen 

Friend,  be  very  sure 
I  shall  be  better  off  with  plants  that  share 
More  peaceably  the  meadow  and  the  shower. 
Soft  rains  will  touch  me — as  they  could  touch  once. 
And  nothing  but  the  sun  shall  make  me  ware. 
Your  gims  may  crash  around  me.     I'll  not  hear; 
Or,  if  I  wince,  I  shall  not  know  I  wince. 
Don't  take  my  soul's  poor  comfort  for  your  jest. 
Soldiers  may  grow  a  soul  when  turned  to  fronds. 
But  here  the  things  best  left  at  home  with  friends. 

]My  soul's  a  little  grief,  grappling  your  chest: 
To  climb  your  throat  on  sobs;    easily  chased 
On  other  sighs  and  wiped  by  fresher  winds ; 
Carry  my  crying  spirit  till  it's  weaned 
To  do  without  what  blood  remained  there  wounds. 


Owen  was  sent  home  in  1917  because 
his  nerve  had  failed  and  he  was  considered 
no  longer  fit  to  command  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Fourteen  months  later  his  insistent 
wish  to  be  sent  back  was  granted.  Almost 
immediately  he  won  the  Military  Cross 
for  gallantry,  and  was  killed  on  the 
Sambre,  November  4,  1918.  Mr.  Murry 
wTites:  "Other  poets — true  poets  some  of 
them — have  written  of  the  war,  Wh\- 
are  they  less  than  he?  For  this  single 
reason.  The  war  was  a  terrible  and  unique 
experience  in  the  history  of  mankind;  its 
poetry  had  likewise  to  be  unique  and 
terrible;  it  had  to  record  not  the  high  hopes 
that  animated  English  youth  at  the  outset, 
but  the  slow  destruction  of  that  youth  in 
the  sequel;  more  than  this,  it  had  to  record 


not  what  the  war  did  to  men's  liodies  and 
senses,  but  what  it  did  to  their  souls. 
Owen's  poetry  is  unique  and  terrible 
because  it  records  imperishably  the  devas- 
tation and  the  victorv  of  a  soul." 


A  NEW  poetry  magazine.  The  Measure 
(New  York),  is  one  of  those  group  enter- 
prises, edited  by  "a  board  of  nine  American 
poets"  who  will  elect  a  new  "acting  editor" 
each  quarter.  Lender  Maxwell  Anderson 
the  first  number  contains  two  from  the 
distaff  side  that  we  quote: 

ICE  AGE 

By  Genevieve  Taggard 

Noisele.s.sly  the  planets  will  blow  by 

l/ike  smoke,  like  breath,  like  driven  snow. 

Frost-bitten  suns  on  on,  on  on  will  blow. 

Over  earth's  curve,  the  moons,  like  birds,  will  fly 

Making  no  noi.se  and  only  vague  shadow 

And  spider  snow  will  spin  and  spin 
A  tangle  of  frost  to  snare  earth  in. 

Little  earth,  then 

Will  house  few  men. 

Little  earth,  shrimken. 

No  longer  drunken, 

Purple,  splendid,  roistering  earth; 

Little  earth  hung 

With  pearls  of  seas. 

Little  earth  shivering. 

About  to  freeze. 

And  through  her  veins,  caught  in  this  web. 
Life  ;ind  color  anri  sound  will  ebb. 

There  will  be  faint  tints,  none 
From  the  center  of  the  .sun. 

There  will  he  light  noi.ses,  no 
Sound  harsher  than  snow.    .    .    . 

^lorning's  red  yawn. 
Evening's  pain. 

Never  will  startle  the  earth,  then. 
Pure  from  Iier  stain, 

Earth's  garments  disc;irded  and  cleansed  by  the 
cold  clean  hands  of  the  rain. 

A  leaf's  lines,  and  stem's  tints. 
Make  in  icy  places,  prints; 

Trace  of  a  foot,  of  a  liooked  claw- 
Settled  to  stone  since  the  last  thaw; 

IMinnows  bent  with  wavering 
Along  a  pool's  ice  edges  cling.' 

All  the  beautiful,  brave 

Colors  that  curled  in  the  wave 

Flooding  ground  purple  and  crimsoning  air 

Are  battered  and  rigid  and  bare 


DIANA 

By  Winifred  Welle.s 

I  am  always  carving  arrows 
Or  polishing  my  bow. 

Yet  why  I  care  for  huiiiiiig 
I  do  not  seem  to  know. 

For  they  are  long  and  lonely. 
The  ways  of  wood  and  hill. 

And  it  is  wearisome  to  seek. 
And  sorrowful  to  kill. 

But  I  am  always  hoping 

I  shall  carry  home  some  prize, 

Like  a  white-feathered  squirrel 
Or  a  fawn  with  blue  eyes! 
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Now  you  will  understand 
the  reason  why  Corona  folds 


YOU    wouldn't    carry   a   jack- 
knife  open;  nor  a  book,  nor  a 
traveling  bag,  nor  a  fountain 
pen.     When  you  want  to  use  them 
they're  open,  when  you  carry  them 
they're  closed. 

Merely  as  a  contributor  to  your 
conv^enience  Corona's  patented 
folding  feature  would  be  tremen- 
dously worth  while.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  fundamental 
reason  why  it  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  you. 

In  no  other  way  could  you  have 
all  of  the  advantages  of  a  normal, 
practical  typewriter  without  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  a  "standard" 
machine. 

Take  the  type-bar  as  a  specific  in- 
stance.    It  is  the  same  length  as  the 


type-bar  of  "standard"  machines 
and  it  travels  through  the  same  90 
degree  arc.  Hence  the  same  speed 
as  a  bulky  machine,  and  the  same 
lightness  of  touch. 

The  Corona  dealer  can  show  you 
a  half  dozen  advantages  of  the  same 
character. 

A  SK  him  to  show  them.  Open 
^  *■  the  case,  unfold  Corona  and 
write — how  responsive  its  action, 
how  easy  its  touch.  Fold  it  up,  slip 
it  back  in  its  case  and  close  the 
cover — now  you'll  understand  the 
reason  why  Corona  folds. 

The  price  of  a  brand  new  Corona, 
including  the  handsome  case,  is  only 
$50.00.  You  can  rent  a  Corona  for 
a  small  monthly  sum.  or  you  can 
buy  one  on  easy  payments. 


'Fold  it  up — take  it  with  you — typewrite  anywhere'^ 

Corona. 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


TRADE     MASK 


B!:iitl>y  CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Grotoo,  N.  Y 
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THE   CITY   PROBLEM 


TWO  STARTLING  EDITORIALS,  separated  by  only  a 
week's  time,  appeared  not  lon^  ago  in  tht>  New  York 
Tribune,  and  a  glan(!e  at  their  opening  paragraphs  will 
reveal  how  grave  is  the  city  problem.  Says  one :  "  The  1920  eensus 
shoAvs  that  the  country's  url)an  population  has  at  last  over- 
topped its  rural  iiojiulation.  There  are  r)4,318,082  persons 
living  in  cities  and  r)l,;^9(),7;>y  outside  tht-ni."  Says  the  other: 
"Six  million  witnesses  can  testity  to  the  fa(;t  that  a  drastic  in- 
vestigation into  conditions  in  New  York  City  is  a  vital  and 
immediate  necessity.  The  evidence  is  on  every  hand.  Y'^ou 
can  see  it  in  the  gross  incompetency  of  city  officials.  You  can 
see  it  in  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  Police  Department.  Y"^ou 
can  see  it  in  the  graft  that  has  nourished."  Tru<\  this  is  Re- 
publican criticism  of  a  Democratic  city  administration,  but  it 
has  a  familiar  I'ing.  And  not  in  New  York  alone,  but  in  many 
of  our  great  cities.  And  when  the  question  arises,  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  if.'"  a  newspaper  answers:  "Run  and  tell 
the  legislature.  Demand  a  drastic  investigation."  For,  as  Mr. 
Arthur  William  Dimn  reminds  us  ifl  "The  Community  and  tlie 
Citizen":  "Cities  receive  their  right  of  self-governn)ent  from  the 
State.  Their  foi-ni  of  go^trnmeut  and  the  powers  they  nuiy 
exercise  ai'e  prescribed  in  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislatiu'f; 
just  as  some  of  the  colonies  received  charters  from  the  King." 

So,  when  a  city  gets  into  trouble,  it  turns  to  the  legislature. 
No  wonder!  As  INIr.  Dunn  goes  on  to  explain,  the  legislature 
is  often  responsible  for  the  trouble — or  to  a  large  extent  re- 
sponsible. "The  city  does  not  always  have  even  the  right  of 
ra^tifying  the  charter.  Since"  the  charters  are  often  long  and 
detailed,  and  since  the  legislature  usuaUj'  holds  the  right  to 
cHange  them  at  w'jilll,  the  amount  of  self-government  left  to  the 
city  may  be  very  limited,"  tho  it  is  clear  that  "legislators  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  many  of  them  from  rural  districts,  can  not 
know  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  city  so  well  as  the  people  of  the 
city  themselves,"  and  tho  "it  is  much  easier  for  scheming  poli- 
ticians and  corrupt  corporations  to  exercise  an  influence  over  a 
few  legislators  than  over  the  citizens  of  the  city." 

Convinced  that  their  troubles  result  from  something  \\rong 
with  their  charters,  a  number  of  our  cities  are  demanding  new 
chartei's,  always  with  a  view  to  sim])lit\iug  the  macliinery  of 
citj-  government.  When  a  city  is  iided  l)y  an  old-fashioned 
"council  of  two  chambers — an  upjjer  chamlier,  or  l)oard  of 
aldermen,  and  a  lower  fhaml)er,  or  conuuon  council,"  with  the 
mayor  "little  more  llian  a  ])residing  officer  for  tlH>  council,"  thei'e 
h  "difficulty  in  fixing  responsiliility."  and  tlie  "eh-ctive  council 
members  are  frequently  inconijx'lent  to  dii-eet  the  l)usiness  of 
the  various  city  de])artnients." 

Some  of  the  revised  charters  granted  to  cities  lunc  greatly- 
reduced  the  powers  of  the  council  while  greatly  increasing  those 
of  the  mayor,  and  many  new  charters  provide  a  "commission 
form,"  under  which  "tlie  government  is  placed  Avholly  in  the 
hands  of  a  commission  of  from  lliive  to  nine  men  (most  often 
five),  who  are  elected  by  tlie  peoi)le  at  large.  One  uH'mber  of 
the  commission  is  maycn-,  but  he  has  no  i)owers  different  from 
those  of  the  other  members,"  each  of  whom  "is  i)laced  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  main  departments.  Thus  there  is  a  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  a  commissioner  of  finance,  a  eom- 
inissioner  of  public  safety,  and  so  on." 

This  arrangement,  lirst  ])u1.  inio  practise  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
is  said  (1)  to  "prevent  the  concentration  of  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  the  mayor;  (2)  sui)i)lant  the  large  council 
with  the  small  commission,  which  makes  it  easier  for  the  people 
to  hold  their  legislative  body  responsible  for  its  acts;  (3)  fix  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  each  d<>partment  upon  one 
man;  and  (4)  facilitate  the  transaction  of  the  city's  l)usiness." 

When  objections  are  raised  to  the  commission  plan  it  is  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  considered  "unwise  to  combine  legislative  and 
administrative  powers  in  one  body,"  and  also  because  there  are 
people  who  believe  that  "the  commissioi'.  plan  tends  to  break  up 


the  city  government  into  three,  five,  or  more  parts  without  suf- 
ficient proA'ision  for  unity."  So  there  are  cities — several  of  them 
now — that  prefer  the  "city-manager  plan." 

This,  too,  provides  for  a  commission.  But  "the  commis.siou 
becomes  a  board  of  directors  for  the  city,  and  the  city  manager 
is  their  expert  superintendent,  to  whom  is  given  full  power  to 
administer,  or  manage,  the  city's  business  in  all  its  depart- 
ments and  to  ai)point  his  own  subordinates."  Generallj-  the 
commission  is  allowed  "to  seek  its  manager  wherever  he  maj' 
be  found."  When  Sumter,  S.  C,  which  was  the  first  city  to 
adopt  the  ])lan,  sought  a  manager,  it  advertised  widely  through- 
out the  country.  "One  hundred  and  fifty  replies  were  received, 
mostl.v  from  trained  civil  engineers,  and  from  this  list  the  com- 
mission made  its  choice." 

Now,  tliis  growing  insistence  upon  the  simplification  of  city 
government  is  not  only  a  demand  for  efficiency  in  the  business 
sense,  it  is  still  more  a  demand  for  efficiency  in  the  moral  sense. 
The  great — in  fact,  the  greatest — need  is  that  of  honesty. 
Enormous  sums  of  money  are  raised  by  taxation,  and  passages 
in  "The  New  Civics,"  by  R(»scoe  Lt^wis  .\shlev,  recount  the 
activities  these  sums  should  adequately  Sjupport.  "We  find  first 
that  of  presei'ving  order,  since  disorder,  evasion  of  law,  and 
crime  increase  as  population  becomes  more  cong(>sted.  Fully 
as  important  is  the  subject  of  health.  The  larger  the  city 
the  greater  the  menace  to  health  from  epidemics,  from  the  spread 
of  ordinary  contagious  diseases,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
filth  and  waste.  In  self-prot<'<'tion  cities  must  make  and  en- 
force strict  plumbing  and  sewerage  regulations,  they  must  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  pure  water,  thej'  must  j^revent  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives in  milk  and  meats,  and  must  ha\«'  careful  inspection 
of  all  foods  which  are  offered  for  sale." 

Meanwhile,  "the  proper  paving  and  care  of  streets  constitutes 
a  task  of  no  mean  proportions.  The  construction  of  public- 
school  buildings,  the  maintenance  of  schools  of  every  grade, 
from  kindergartens  to  high  sc^hools  or  cacu  colleges,  and  the 
selection  of  teachers  require  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  one 
of  the  city's  most  important  departments,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Almost  as  essential  for  the  social  Avell-being  of  the  people 
is  the  work  of  education,  culture,  and  recreation  furnished  by 
city  libraries,  parks,  and  playgrounds. 

"Possibly  the  greatest  problem  confronting  our  city  govern- 
ments is  the  question  of  public  utilities.  There  are  five  public 
utilities  which  are  needed  in  evvvy  city:  these  are  water,  gas, 
electricity,  transportation,  and  telephone  service.  In  cities  the 
householders  can  not  furnish  their  own  supply  of  water,  and 
most  of  them  must  depend  on  others  for  light,  transportation, 
and  telephone  service.  Among  a  municipality's  necessary 
duties  is  that  of  deciding  whether  these  utilities  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  private  coqiorations  or  by  the  city,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  city  shall  have  municipal  ownership  of  any  or  all 
of  these  utilities."  If  the  answer  is'  "Yes,"  then  the  city  has 
added  to  the  already  long  list  of  things  for  whicti  money  raised 
liy  ta.xation  must  be  spent. 

We  saj^  "must  be,"  but  is  it  in  reaUty  so  spent — all  of  it?  Not 
only  can  city  officials  waste  the  city's  money  in  foolish  ventures, 
they  can  steal  it — lay  out  a  portion  of  it  on  genuine  work  for 
the  city  and  pocket  the  rest,  or  pay  for  things  purchased  at 
prices  far  beyond  Avhat  they  are  worth  and  make  the  dealer 
divide  the  extra  amount  with  them,  or  even,  as  has  happened  in 
many  American  cities,  put  imaginary  names  on  ])ay-rolls  and, 
Avith  the  sums  thus  expended  for  "wages,"  fill  their  own  purses. 
When  such  men  get  control  of  a  city  that  city  becomes  dangerous. 
Its  police  force  is  depraved,  its  building  laws  unobserved,  its 
health  laws  violated.  Its  streets  go  dirty.  Its  schools  decline. 
Its  entire  morale  deteriorates.  Happily,  our  cities  are  finding 
that  out.  While  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  struggle  for  better  government  in  the  cities,  it  is  at  least 
an  enlightened  struggle  and  one  that  grows  increasingly  hopeful. 
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OmlNClrL  firing  surface 
instead  of  the  One  POINT  1% 


$1 


Ask  your  dealer  why 
a  FYRAC  in  every 
cylinder  will  gi've 
your  car  a  smoother, 
sweeter-running 
motor. 


FYRAC'S  multi-spark  instead  of  single  spark  is  as 
logical  as  many  cylinders  instead  of  one.  FYRAC'S  one 
INCH  firing  surface  means  multiplied  dependableness 
in  every  cylinder — its  shower  of  hot  blue  sparks  makes 
"missing"  an  impossibility. 

FYRAC  means  more  power  and  less  carbon — its  multi- 
spark  explodes  each  bit  of  fuel  vapor,  leaving  none  to 
soot  the  cylinders  or  firing  surface.  FYRAC  ends  ^  of 
all  spark  plug  cleaning.  FYRAC  eliminates  adjustment 
of  contact  points. 

And  FYRAC  means  spark  plug  economy — its  stout  one 
INCH  firing  surface  shows  no  wear  even  after  the  points  of 
the  ordinary  plug  are  shriveled  and  withered  beyond  use. 

FYRAC  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  I^ockford,  Illinois 


Spark  PLUGS 

One  INCH  firing  surface  is  PATENTED 


LANSING'S   DISAGREEMENTS   WITH   WILSON 


THE  TROITBLE  THAT  FURNISHED  most  of  the 
mystery  and  bewilderment  of  the  laller  part  of  the 
hist  Administi'atioii,  it  now  appears,  began  because 
Secretary  Lansing  did  not  tJiink  the  President  ought  to  go  to 
Paris.  It  continued  liecause  IMr.  Lansing  disagreed  with  most 
of  JMr.  Wilson's  ideas  on  the  League  of  Nations,  and  came  to  a 
head  because  INIr.  Wilson  flatly  asserted  "with  gi-eat  candor  and 
emphasis  that  he  did  not  intend  to  liave  lawytrs  drafting  the 
Treaty  of  Peace."  IMr.  Lansing,  wlio  found  something  very 
personal  in  this,  since  he  was  a  laAvyer.  rephiMl  that  as  b(>1weeu 
diplomats  and  lawACTS  he  Avould  rely  on 
the  l(>gal  profession.  The  logical  outcome 
was  the  dramatic  break  between  the 
President  and  his  first  assistant,  which, 
says  Mr.  Lansing  in  his  new  book,  "has 
y)een  the  sul)jecfc  of  speculation  and  in- 
ference which  haA'e  left  uncertain  the  true 
record." 

The  time  has  come,  continiies  the  Seciv- 
tary,  in  the  iutroduction  to  his  voiunn^, 
"The  Peace  Negotiations:  A  Personal  Narra- 
tive "  (Houghton-JSIiflliu  (\)'n()auy),  when 
a  frank  account  of  these  difi'ei'ences,  with 
their  large  bearing  both  ii])oii  American 
and  world  history,  "can  be  given  publicity 
witliout  a  charge  binng  mad«>  of  disio;salty 
to  the  x\dministration  in  power."  The 
result  is  an  ex-paric  statement,  <H)vering 
some  ;500  large  octavo  j)ages,  of  Air. 
Lansing's  case  against  the  Presidejit  and 
the  Presid(nit's  policies.  "The  iv\w  stor> 
can  only  be  told  from  the  intimate  and 
personal  point  of  view,"  says  Mr.  Lansing 
in  his  introduction.  "As  I  intend  to  tell 
the  true  story,  1  offer  no  ajjology  for  its 
personal  character."  His  "personal  nai- 
rative,"  nevfirtheless,  is  presented  in  a 
generally  cool,  legal,  almost  im})ersonal 
Avay,  with  only  here  and  th(>re,  as  in  the 
chapters  on  seU-determination  and  on 
the  conference  of  January  10,  101*.),  a 
touch  to  show  the  strength  of  the  personal 
antagonism  between  the  two  men.  A 
characteristic  instance  of  this  is  his  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson  as  "one  Avho  in  his 
public  career  seemed  to  find  satisfaction 

in  departing  from  the  established  paths  marked  out  l)y  custom 
and  usage."  Mr.  Lansing  did  not  sympathize  with  the  I'resident 
in  this  tendency.  . 

The  jjrincipal  subjects,  says  the  ex-Secretary,  concerning 
which  l^esident  Wilson  and  he  were  in  "marked  disagree- 
ment," Avere  the  following: 

He  opposed  the  President's  presence  in  Paris  during  the  peace 
negotiations,  "and  especially  his  presence  there  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Peace  Confei'ence." 

He  opposed  "  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  or  advocated" 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

He  opposed  the  form  of  the  Covenant,  its  elaborate  character 
ind  its  inclusion  in  the  Treaty  restoring  a  state  of  peace. 

He  opposed,  at  least  at  first,  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance 
with  France. 


©  Harris  &  Ewiug. 

IN  "  MARKED  nTSAfiREEMKNT." 

'Siv.  LaiisiuK's  stanil  on  nearly  every  ijoiiil.  <>1 
tlic  pcaco  neft<>liHli()ris  was  f)iij)()'<e(l  to  the 
President  "s,  he  admits,  and  t  he  i'l-esideni  in 
turnfotnid  "a  letjal  laiiu."  in  most  ofthe  })r()- 
I)o.s:ds  ])ut  forward  by  his  Secretary  ot'Statt'. 


confidential    agreements    in    reaching    settlements,    a    praeti.se 
whicli  gave  color  to  the  charge  of  secret  diplomacy." 

Lastly,  he  opposed  the  admission  of  th(^  .Japanese  claims  to 
possession  of  German  treaty  rights  at  Kiaochow  ;ind  in  the 
])rovince  of  Shantung.  In  a  later  chapter  of  the  book  he  states, 
among  other  revelations  of  the  "stH-ret  dii)lomacy"  tlu'oiigh 
which  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  other  m<Mnbers  of  the  Big  Four 
worked  to  gain  their  ends  at  Paris,  that  JMr.  Wilson  e.xplained 
to  a  Chinese  diplomat  his  "betrayal  of  China"  b\  declaring, 
"T  had  to  do  it  to  save  the  League  of  Nations." 

As  early  as  ]May  25,  1010,  Mr.  Lansing 
piit  himself  on  recjord  as  against  the 
Leagut!,  at  l(>ast  siich  a  league  as  the  Presi- 
dent advocated.  He  argues,  in  a  way 
which  bef^amt^  \'ei-y  familiar  a  few  years 
later: 

"I  do  not  l)elieve  tiuit  it  is  wise  to 
limit  otir  indeptnidence  of  action,  a  sov- 
ereign right,  to  the  will  of  other  Powers 
l>ey()Tid  tlij,s  hcnnisphere.  In  any  repre- 
sentative international  body  clothed  Avith 
authority  to  require  of  the  nations  to 
<'mj)l()y  their  armies  and  naA^ies  to  coerce 
one  of  their  mimber  Ave  Avould  be  in.  the 
minority.  1  do  not  belie\'e  that  we  should 
put  oursehes  in  the  position  of  being 
eompelled  to  send  oiir  armed  forces  to 
Euroj>e  or  Asia,  or,  in  th<>  alternative,  of 
rei)udiatii)gour  treaty  oldigation.  Neither 
our  soAcreigntN  jior  our  inte)'<^sts  would 
accord  Avitli  such  a  ])roposition,  and  I  am 
cominced  that  popular  opinion,  as  well 
as  thi'  Semite,  would  reject  a  treaty  framed 
akmg  such  lines." 

Some  two  years  later,  on  October  27, 
1918,  a  month  after  th.'  President's  "ex- 
cei^tionally  strong  address  at  the  Aletro- 
l)olitaii  0])(>ra-liouse."  j\Ir.  Lansing  p\it 
his  thoughts  on  the  President's  Leagm; 
plan,  as  then  outlined,  in  the  fo]loA\nng 
wa'v: 


"Tliere  is  too   much  altruistic  cooper- 
ation.    No  account   is  taken  of  national 
selfishness    and    mutual    suspicion    Avhich 
control    international   relations.      It    may 
l)e    nobh'    thinking,    but    it    is    not    true 
thinking.     What   1  fear  is  tliat   a  lot  of 
dreamers  and  theorists  Avill  lie  selected  to 
Avork  out  an  organization  instead  of  men  whose  ex]>erience  and 
common  sense  Avill  tell  them  not  to  attempt  anything  liiat  Avill 
not  Avork." 

Another  vital  point  of  difference  between  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  ai-ose  Avhen  it  came  time  to  discuss  the  International 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Lansing  sul)mitted  .some 
suggestions  intended  to  ])roAide  "an  equality -of  nations."  No 
sjH'cial  pri\ileg(>s  Avere  to  be  granted  to  the  major  Powers  in  the 
conduct  of  the  organization.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  one 
member  of  the  League  Avere  to  be  no  more  and  no  less  than  those 
of  every  other  member.  It  Avas  "bas(>d  on  international  democ- 
racy," and  denied  the  "international  aristocracy"  Avhich  ai> 
peared  Avith  the  "primacy  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment that,  because  they  possess  the  physical  might, 
they  had  a  right  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  times  of 


peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war."     More  than  for  most  other 
[    He    opposed    "the    employment   of    private    interviews    and      "betrayals   of   principle,"   Mr.   Lan.sing   berates   the   President 
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Togan  Garages  Are  Sold 
By  Retail  Lumber  Dealers 

In  matters  of  building  you  have  always  In  Togan   Garages  he  has  succeeded  to 

gone  to  the  lumber  dealer  for  help  and  do  away  with  it   completely.      There  is 

advice.    You    have    found    him    willing  no  building    to    do,   the    garage    comes 

and  able  to  assist  you  complete,  factory  built,  even  to  painting 


He  has  furnished  you  with  estimates 
and  costs.  He  has  given  you  plans  and 
blueprints.  He  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  help  you,  at  great  expense  to 
himself 

He  has  always  tried  to  make  building 
easier  for  you.  To  do  away  with  as  much 
of  the  bother  of  building  as  possible 


You  select  the  garage.  Your  lumber 
dealer  will  handle  all  the  details;  he 
guarantees  the  complete  job  to  you — 
that's  what  you  are  interested  in 

The  Togan  Garage  is  built  as  a  good 
Garage  should  be,  and  sold  to  you  as 
you  want  it:  a  definite  thing,  complete, 
at  a  definite  price 


Go  See  Your  Lumber  Dealer  About  Togan  Garages 

qAIso  Summer  Cottages,  Bungalows,  School  Houses,  Churches 

Send  for  Catalog 

TOGAN-STILES 

Grand    Rapids,   Mich. 

BUILT     AND     SOLD     AS     YOU     WANT     THEM 
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For  the  undemocratic  and  "fundamental  error  of  creating  a 
primacy  of  the  Great  Powers"  after  the  President  himself 
had  declared: 

"The  equality  of  nations  upon  which  peace  must  be  founded 
if  itj  is  to  last  must  be  an  equality  of  rights;  the  guaranties 
exchanged  must  neither  recognize  nor  imply  a  dift'erence  between 
big  nations  or  small,  between  those  that  are  powerful  and  those 
that  are  weak.  Right  must  lie  based  ujxni  the  common  sirength, 
not  the  individual  strength,  of  the  nations  upon  whose  concert 
peace  will  depend." 

Since  it  was  apparent  that  the  League  idea  would  prevail. 
jNIr.  Lansing  endeavored  to  substitute  so-called  negative  for 
affirmative  guaranties.  The  President's  plan  of  enforcing  the 
peace  bj'  force  of  arms,  he  argued,  woiUd  result  merely  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  system  of  alliances  and  balances  of  power, 
for  which  Clemenceau  was  arguing  as  late  as  December  'SO,  1918. 
Such  a  system,  he  declared,  amounted  to  "a  ])ractical  continu- 
ance of  the  alliances  formed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

"Self-determination"  also  stirred  ^Ir.  Lansing  to  objections. 
The  phrase,  he  complains,  is  merely  another  way  of  stating  that 
ancient  and  famous  one,  "con.sent  of  the  govei-ned,"  wluch,  he 
adds,  "has  for  three  centuries  been  repeatedly  declared  to  >)e 
sound  by  political  philosophers  and  has  been  generally  accepted 
ias  just  by  civilized  peoples,  but  which  has  been  for  three  cen- 
turies commonly  ignored  by  statesmen  because  the  right  could 
iaot  he  practically  applied  without  imperiling  national  safety, 
always  the  paramount  consideration  in  inlcnuitional  ivud  nation- 
al affairs."      He  objected  in  a  note  dated  September  20.  lOlS: 

"The  phrase  is  simply  loaded  with  dynamite.  It  will  raise 
hopes  which  can  never  be  realized.  It  will,  1  fear,  cost  thou- 
sands of  lives.  In  the  end  it  is  bound  to  be  discredited,  to  be 
called  the  dream  of  an  idealist  who  failtd  to  reali/.f  the  danger 
until  too  late  to  check  those  who  atteinjit  to  i)ut  the  i)rinciplc 
in  force.  What  a  calamity  that  the  ])lirase  was  ever  utlcnnl! 
What  misery  it  lAill  cause!" 

The  idea  was  made  one  of  the  bases  ot'  ])('aci\  he  fontinncs, 
and  already  "the  impracticability  of  llic  universal  or  even  the 
general  application  of  the  princii)le  has  been  fully  demonstrated." 
With  ])assing  referenc<>  to  our  own  War  of  the  liebellion.  where 
Aietory  should  have  gone  to  the  South  on  a  ))ure  basis  o\'  self- 
determination,  he  mentions  some  sliiking  <'xamples  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  ]>rinciple  in  the  Tn>aty  of  Versailles. 

Against  the  system  of  uuuidales.  as  i)roposed  by  Premier 
Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  and  included  in  the  Covenant,  ^Ir. 
Lansing  l>rings  to  bear  all  his  batteries.  "The  mandates  wer(>  a 
subterfuge  which  deceived  no  one.""  he  (le<-lares  in  a  cliapter  wliich 
takes  the  scheme  up  from  its  ince))tion  through  its  final  working 
out  in  to-day's  division  of  the  world's  territory'.  Tie  brings  in  a 
new  indictment,  in  addition  to  the  common  <>ne  that  it  is  merely 
a  method  of  "taking  enemy  tenitory  as  the  spoils  of  war": 

"If  the  colonial  possessions  of  Germany  had.  under  the  old 
practise,  been  divided  among  the  victorious  Powers  and  been 
ceded  to  them  directly  in  full  sovereignty.  Germany  migiit 
justly  have  a,sk(>d  that  the  value  of  sucii  territorial  cessions  be 
api)lied  on  any  war-indemnities  to  which  the  P()w<ts  wen* 
entitled.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
distribution  of  mandates  would  presumably  do  so  in  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  and  the  mandates  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Powers  as  a  duly  and  not  to  obtain  new  pos- 
sessions. Thus  under  the  mandatary  system  ("leniumy  lost  her 
territorial  assets,  which  might  have  greatly  reduced  her  financial 
debt  to  the  Allies,  Avhile  the  latter  obtained  the  German  col- 
onial possessions  withottt  the  loss  of  any  of  th(ir  claims  for 
indemnity." 

The  secret  and  roundabout  methods  of  the  Peace  Conf(>rence 
also  roused  objections  from  Air.  Lansing.  Five  days  after  the 
Italian  Premier  and  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  departed 
from  Paris,  he  write^,  he  had  a  long  interview  with  a  "well- 
known  Italian  diplomat."  who  has  been  very  active  in  the 
secret  negotiations  regarding  the  Italian  boundaries.  Air. 
Lansing  wTote  of  this  interview-  at  the  time: 

"lie  exclaimed:  'One  tells  you  one  thing  and  that  is  not 
true,  then  another  tells  you  another  thing  and  that,  too.  is  not 
true.  What  is  one  to  beheve?  What  can  one  do?  It  is  hope- 
less.    S<i  many  secret  meetings  with  different  persons  are  simply 


awful.'  He  threw  up  his  hands.  'Xo^\  we  have  the  result. 
It  is  terrible!' 

"I  latl^hed  and  said,  'I  conclude  that  you  do  not  like  secret 
diplomacy.' 

"'I  do  not;  1  do  not.'  he  fervently  exclaimed.  'AH  our 
trouble  coines  trom  these  secret  meetings  of  four  men  [referring 
to  the  Big  Four],  who  keep  no  records  and  who  tell  different 
stories  of  what  takes  place.  Secrecy  is  to  blame.  We  have 
been  unable  to  rely  on  any  one.  To  have  to  run  around  and 
see  this  man  and  that  man  is  not  the  way  to  do.  Almost  all 
sj^mpathize  with  you  when  alone  and  then  they  desert  you  when 
they  get  with  others.  This  is  the  cause  of  much  bitterness  and 
distrust.  Secret  diplomacy  is  an  utter  failure.  It  is  too  hard  to 
endure.  Some  men  kiiow  only  how  to  whisper.  They  are 
not  to  be  trusted.      I  do  not  like  it.'" 

Shantung,  the  Secretary  objects,  represents  "a  sacrifice  to 
propitiate  the  threatening  Aloloch  of  .Japan."  Japan,  he  says, 
used  the  President  as  a  catspaw,  with  a  tlireat  to  leave  the 
conference  if  she  had  to  give  up  the  seized  German  territory. 
The  threat  was  mere  bluff,  declares  Lansing.     He  continues: 

"No  plea  of  expediency  or  of  necessity  excused  such  a  flagrant 
denial  of  undoubted  right.  The  popidar  r-ecognition  that  a 
great  wrong  had  been  done  to  a  nation  weak  because  of  political 
discord  and  an  insufticient  military  establishment,  in  order  to 
win  fa\or  with  a  nation  strong  becau.se  of  its  military  power  and 
national  unity,  had  much  to  do  with  increasing  the  hostility  to 
the  Tr(>aty  and  preventing  its  acceptance  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  .States.  T^'.e  w  hole  alTair  furnishes  ajiother  example  of  the 
results  of  secret  di|)loma<-y,  for  the  arguments  which  prevailed 
with  the  President  were  those  to  which  he  listened  when  he 
.sat  in  .sei-ret  council  with  Mr.  ( 'lenu-nceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George." 

The  A-ery  mixed  reports  as  to  Mr.  Lansing's  \iews  on  the 
Treaty  of  VersaiUes  at  the  time  of  its  deli\'ery  to  the  German 
d<-legales  are  put  straight  in  a  final  ehapter  on  "Thie  Bullitt 
Alfair."  "As  to  the  con(hi<-t  of  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  had  held  a 
responsible  position  with  the  .\merican  Commission  at  Paris,  in 
\<jluiUarily  repeatiim  a  <-on\ crsation  which  from  its  nature  was 
highly  confidential."  writes  Mr.  Lansing.  ""  1  nuike  no  comment." 
The  ])orlion  of  the  Bullitt  statement  which  was  considered 
especially  startling  in  \  iew  of  the  President's  apptuils  to  the 
people  in  behalf  of  the  Treaty,  and  especially  the  League  of 
Nations,  is  given  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Lansing  said  that  he,  too,  considered  many  parts  of  the 
Treaty  thoroughly  bad.  particularly  those  dealing  with  Shantung 
and  the  League  of  Nat  icms.  Uesai<l:  "I  consider  that  the  League 
of  Nations  at  present  is  entirely  useless.  The  Gn-at  Powers  have 
simply  gone  ahead  and  arranged  tiie  world  to  suit  themselves. 
lOnirland  and  France  have  got  out  of  the  Treaty  everything  that 
they  wanted,  and  the  League  of  Nations  can  do  nothing  to  alter 
any  of  the  unjust  clauses  of  the  Treaty  except  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  League,  and  the  Great  Powers 
will  luncr  give  thtir  consent  to  changes  in  tlie  intei'est  of  Aveaker 
peoi)les.' 

■'We  then  talked  about  the  possibility  of  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Lansing  said:  "I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  could 
only  understand  what  this  Treaty  means,  and  if  the  American 
jx-ople  could  really  understand,  it  would  unquestionably  be 
defeated,  but  1  wonder  if  they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets 
llieiu  in  for.'"  (Sejuite  Doc.  ItX),  (Kith  (,'ongress,  1st  Session, 
p.  1270.) 

The  ex-Secretary  writes  that  he  "■found  it  impossible  to  make 
an  absolute  denial,"  so  he  telegraph(>d  the  President,  "stating 
the  facts  and  oft'ering  to  make  them  pubbc.  if  he  considered  it 
wise  to  do  so."  The  important  part  of  this  telegram,  wiiich 
the  President  sui)prest,  is  given  by  Mr.  Lansing  thus: 

"Bullitt  on  the  10th  asked  to  see  me  to  say  good-by  and  I  saw 
him.  He  elaborated  on  the  reasons  for  his  J'esignation  and  said 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  give  countenance  to  a  treaty 
which  was  based  on  injustice.  I  told  him  that  I  would  say 
nothing  against  his  resigning,  since  he  ]>ut  it  on  conscientious 
grounds,  and  that  1  recognized  that  certain  features  of  the 
Treaty  were  bad,  as  I  presumed  almost  every  one  did,  but  that 
was  probably  unavoidable  in  vic^w  of  conflicting  claims.  Bullitt 
then  discust  the  numerous  Eurojiean  commissions  provided  for 
by  the  Treaty  on  which  the  United  States  was  to  be  represented. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  disturbed  by  this  fact  bc^cause  I  was  afraid 
the  Senatc\  and  possibly  the  people,  if  they  understood  this, would 
refuse  ratification,  and  that  anything  which  was  an  obstacle  to 
ratification  was  unfortunate,  because  w'e  ought  to  have  peace  as 
soon  as  possible." 
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ojrirst  in  tho  industry, 
foroniost   sinco  — 


ThoiTui.s-  WaAAock  plumbnig 
eq\i\pr{\emisa\so\A.seA\r\.x}\e  plants 
of  the  Federal  Rubber  Company, 
Cudahy,  Wis.;  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  the  Anheuser- 
Bus^h  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
and  in  many  other  uell-krunrn 
mannfacturinii  plants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 


*■•» 


^^^ 


oremost  in  making 
tho  bathroom  saio 
for  hoalth 

UST  as  Thomas  Maddock  fixtures 
J  assure  the  utmost  in  sanitation  for 
large  installations,  so  does  the  Madera- 
Silent  Closet,  shown  above,  provide 
the  highest  degree  of  health  protection 
for  the  home. 

This  closet  has  sanitary  features  that 
insure  a  raaxxmuin  in  health  protection 
with  a  minimum  of  cleaning.  And,  be- 
cause of  its  structural  design,  it  is  silent 
in  action — the  sound  of  flushing  cannot 
be  heard  beyond  bathroom  walls. 

Like  all  Thomas  Maddock  fixtures,  this 
closet  is  made  entirely  of  glistening, 
pure  white,  almost  unbreakable  vitre- 
ous china — a  material  that  is  always 
associated  with  the  highest  ideals  in 
the  manufacture  of  sanitary  equipment. 

If  you  are  interested  in  equipping  a 
new  home  or  in  remodeling  an  old 
bathroom,  write  for  our  booklet, 
"Bathroom  Individuality." 


Thomriias  Maddocks  Sons 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


The  home  of  Fish  Tires,   Chicopee  Falls,   Mass., 
is  equipped  with  Thomas  Maddock  fixtures 


Remember  the  importance  of  the  plumber  in  protecting  the  family's  health 
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CHICAGO'S    "KID"    POLICE   CHIEF— 
AND   HIS   CRIME-CURE 

HI':  IS  THE  YOUNGEST  police  chief  thus  far  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  large  cities,  he  doesn't  even  own 
;i  uniform,  he  had  no  previous  police  experience,  and 
yet  Cliailie  Fitzmorris's  success  in  cleaning  up  crime  and  vice 
in  Chicago  "has  aroused  interest  in  civic  circles  all  over  the 
■world."  So  says  Hugh  S.  Fullerton,  the  sports  writer,  who 
confesses  that  he  had  a  hand  in  the  early  career  of  Chicago's 
"Idd  chief  of  police,"  and  has  been  ex- 
I)ecting  large  things  of  him  ever  since. 
The  sports  writ(;r  discusses  Fitzmorris 
from  an  intimate  "  I-knew-liim-when " 
^•iew-poillt.  "This  untrained  kid,  with- 
out knowledge  of  police  methods,  with- 
out a  taste  for  criminal  investigation," 
writes  Fullerton,  "with  only  a  level  head 
and  a  sense  of  honesty,  has  accomplished 
more  in  Chicago  in  a  year  than  his  trained 
predecessors  ever  could  accomplish — or 
e\"er  would  have  accomplished  ^\^th 
their  methods."  He  continues  more  spe- 
eitically.  in  tlie  Xew  York  Evenincj  Mail: 


YOLNG   Bl    I"   KFPICIENT. 


He'  look  cliarge  in  Chicago,  with  a 
broken,  disorgani/.cd,  graft  and  politics- 
ridden  foi-cr;  got  that  force  to  work; 
got  loyalty  and  obedience,  and  Saturday 
he  showed  me  a  telegraphic  r(>port  from 
( 'hicago  on  the  crimes  of  the  day.  In  all 
Chicago  in  twenty-four  hours  there  had 
bee?i  hut  three  crimes,  all  minor rob])eries. 

And  this  because  an  untrained  kid  witlv 
a  sound  head  worked  out  his  own  ideas. 

You  may  see  that  I  am  a  bit  i)roud  of 
Charlie  Fitzmorris.  because  I  helped  find 
!utu  and  helped  train  liim.  It  seems  only 
a  short  time  ago.  A  newspaper  publisher 
luid  an  idea  that  lu^  would  have  three 
schoolboys  race  arouiul  the  Avorld  and 
beat  all  records.  One  was  to  come  from 
New  York,  one  from  (^hicago,  and  one  from 
San  Francisco.  They  were  chosen  by 
votes  of  the  readers.  In  Chicago  the  votes 
came  in  by  bask(;t  lots,  and  three  days 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  lead- 
ers were  Schwartzmeister,  Grabasky,  and 
FitzmoiTis.  I'm  not  certain  the  first  names 
are  the  correct  ones,  but  you  get  the  idea? 
I  ask  you,  with  Jim  O'Shaughnessy  count- 
ing the  votes,  who  won? 

Anyhow,  when  time  came  for  FitzmoiTis  to  start  we  had  to 
tear  the  good-looking,  clever  little  youngster  from  his  mother's 
arms  and  put  him  aboard  the  train.  But  once  started,  how 
he  did  go !  He  broke  all  records,  won  by  something  like  four  days, 
and  when  he  got  through  school  he  went  to  work  on  the  paper. 

Quiet,  soft-spoken,  smiling,  and  obliging,  he  was  the  office 
favorite,  but  under  that  little  tinge  of  Irish  blarney  he  was  a 
loyal  and  devoted  worker  and  as  fu"m  as  iron  in  matters  of 
princii)le. 

Three  Chicago  maj^ors,  one  Democrat  and  two  Reput)licans. 
picked  him  as  their  secretary,  and  no  one  cared  what  hi?  politics 
was.  He  did  liis  work.  When  "Big  Bill"  Thompson  entered 
upon  his  tempestuous  career  as  mayor  he  kept  Charlie,  and  when 
chief  after  chief  failed  and  the  Police  Department  went  to  pieces 
Thompson  Avorried.  One  morning  he  called  his  young  secretary 
in  and  told  him  to  be  chief  of  police.  Fitzmorris  was  gxoggy, 
sparred  for  a  f<3W  minutes  trying  to  realize  it,  and  accepted. 
He  made  one  proviso:  That  he  was  to  run  the  department  to 
suit  himself,  without  interference  from  the  mayor  or  from  any 
one  else. 

Having  accepted,  he  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work  to 
learn  the  job  and  do  his  work  just  as  he  had  done  everything 
else  he  tackled. 

The  gi-afters  and  the  politicians  grinned  and  made  ready  for 
the  feast.  They  nn'koned  not  on  the  fu'mness  behind  the  merry 
l)lue  Ii-ish  eyes  and  the  quiet  smile.  And  the  lamb  turned 
around  and  chased  the  wolves. 

"They've  done  everything  to  me  except  to  make  me  wear  a 
uniform,"  the  young  police  chief  laughed.  "I  haven't  even  one 
to  wt>ar  at  a  parade,  and  I  never  have  worn  a  brass  button." 


"Yes,  I  have,"  he  corrected  quickly.  "When  I  was  a  kid 
down  in  the  stock-yards  I  had  a  policeman's  imiform,  but  that 
was  when  I  was  seven,  and  I  never  expect  to  wear  another. 

"When  'Bill'  (you  see  out  in  Chicago  in  our  set  we  call  each 
other  'Bill'  and  'Doc'  and  'Fitz'  instead  of  using  titles)  sprang 
this  on  me  I  was  dazed  for  a  few  weeks.  I  didn't  knoAv  anything 
about  police  business,  and  had  no  experience  excepting  what  I 
had  picked  up  as  a  reporter,  and  j^ou  know  most  of  the  time  they 
herded  me  in  the  office. 

"But  when  a  fellow  gets  thrown  up  against  a  job  of  which  he 
has  little  knowledge,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  to  work  and  learn 
something  about  it.     I  have  honestly  enjoyed  lieing  chief. 

"How  did  I  do  it?  WeU,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  teU  the  captains  that  I  didn't 
know  a  darned  thing  about  police  systems 
and  that  Ave  would  go  right  along  Avith 
their  system  and  try  it  out  until  I  knew 
Avhether  it  Avorked  or  not.  Just  stalled 
for  time. 

"I  didn't  need  to  call  any  conferences 
of  captains,  because  I  see  them  every 
day,  but  I  got  tlu>  mayor  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  lieutenants  and  sergeants  in 
the  department  and  to  tell  them  that  I 
Avas  boss  and  had  complete  pow  er  to  do  as 
I  pleased. 

"I  wanted  them  to  understand*  that, 
whether  I  Avas  right  or  Avrong,  I  Avas  going 
to  lie  boss  and  that  Avhat  I  said  AAcnt. 
I  felt  perfectly  certain  I  Avould  be  wrong  a 
lot  of  times,  and  I  knew  that  without  the 
loyal  su|)poi't  of  the  men  who  do  the  work 
there  wasn't  a  chance  to  do  much.  Some 
of  them  thought  it  Avas  a  bluff.  There 
was  one  felloAV  Avho  had  been  poAA-erful 
for  years  j^oliticallA-  and  in  the  depart- 
ment. 1  discoA'ered  that  he  was  lying  to 
me  and  coAcring  up  two  officers  Avho  had 
been  'wrong.'  I  told  liim  I  kncAA  the  men 
Avere  guilty,  Imt  what  I  Avanted  to  know 
Avas  Avhether  he  was  protecting  them. 
When  I  found  out  that  he  was  I  fired  him. 
"There  Avas  a  y<'lp,  of  course.  But  the 
mayor  stuck  Avith  me.  He  told  them  that 
I  was  nmning  the  department  and  what 
I  said  Avent.  The  CiAdl  SerA'ice  Commis- 
sion refused  to  back  him,  and  the  big  fight 
Avas  AAon." 


"Charlie"  Fiizninrris  when  ;i  sclioolho.v 
won  a  race  aruiiiul  tlio  world.  As  (?lu- 
cago's  youngest  chief  of  police  he  has  made 
a  record  fight  again.st  tlie  "crime-wave." 
"  I'd  j-ather  keep  a  man  from  committing 
a  crime  than  catcli  liim  afterAvard,"  is  one 
of  his  explanatif)ns  of  liis  success. 


After  the  new  police  chief  began  to  learn 
the  game,  he  says,  he  found  that  "the 
great  trouble  with  police  departments  is 
that  there  is  no  Avay  to  reAvard  policemen 
for  doing  good  AA'ork."  The  case  is  even 
Avorse,  it  seems: 

"In  the  majority  of  cities  a  policeman 
really  is  punished  for  doing  good  A\'ork.  If  he  makes  an  arrest 
he  must  appear  in  court  on  his  own  time  to  prosecute.  If  he 
accepts  any  rcAvard  he  may  be  tried  and  expelled.  The  chief 
can  not  promote  him  because  of  rules.  Under  that  system  the 
loafer  Avho  never  makes  an  arrest  and  who  dodges  trouble  sticks, 
and  the  capable,  efficient  officer  loses  time  and  sleep  and  has 
kicks  made  against  him  bj'  people  who  think  they  haA'e  pulls.  I 
cut  out  the  pulls. 

"Then  I  got,  or  helped  to  get,  the  ciAdl-service  rules  changed 
so  that  I  could  reward  an  officer  who  was  working  and  trying. 
Under  the  ncAV  rules  efficiency  counts  50  per  cent,  in  Chicago 
and  I  mark  the  papers.  I  know  who  is  efficient  and  AA'ho  is 
working. 

"We  haA^en't  added  a  man  to  the  force,  and  there  isn't  a  chance 
for  us  to  get  more  men,  but  we  have  secured  better  serAace. 

"I  worked  along  with  the  old  system  until  I  was  con\inced 
that  it  Avas  all  AVTong.  The  theory  we  had  been  working  on  was 
to  catch  criminals.  Catching  criminals  is  the  least  part  of  police 
wffrk  and  the  least  valuable.  My  interest  in  a  crime  Avanes  when 
it  is  committed.  That  boat  is  sunk.  Of  course,  Ave  must 
catch  the  criminal,  but,  to  my  Av^ay  of  thinking,  police  Avork  shotdd 
be  preA'entive  and  not  curatiA'e. 

"In  Chicago  we  haA^e  tried  it  out.  Recognition  of  good  work 
Avhen  it  was  done  and  checking  up  of  the  loafers  jazzed  up  the 
department,  and  Ave  commenced  to  apply  the  moA-e-'em-along 
plan.  You  remember  that  Avhen  you  Avere  a  kid  out  snitching 
apples,  Avhen  you  saw  a  farmer  A^nth  a  pitchfork  and  a  bull- 
dog yoti  Avent  on  to  the  next  orchard.  That's  the  idea.  EA'ery 
district  is  responsible  for  keeping  itself  clean,  and  eAery  'copper' 
is  I'esponsible  for  keeping  them  moA'ing  along  off  his  beat.     If 
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How  Do  You 
Buy  Your  Roofing? 

You  can  find  all  sorts  of  plain-surfaced  "riihhcr"  roofing  on 
the  market.    Some  are  good,  some  tair,  and  some  practically 
worthless.    All  look  alike  when  new. 

But  you  have  two  ways  of  telling  whether  roofing  is  good. 

One  way  is  to  put  it  on  your  building  and  see  how  it 
wears.  But  that's  hindsight — a  costly  method,  if  the  roof- 
ing isn't  good. 

The  second  way  is  the  simplest  and  the  safest.  Be  sure 
that  the  label  bears  the  name  "'Barrett  Ezrrlastic." 

That's  foresight — proof-positive  of  a  moderarc-priced 
roofing  good  tor  long  years  ot  satisfactory,  ecojiomical  service. 

For  behind  every  Barrett  Everlastic  Roof  stands  the  reputa- 
tion for  dependability  cherished  by  The  Barrett  Company  for 
sixty  years.  1  here's  a  kind  of  Everlastic  Roofing  for  every 
type  of  steep-roofed  building.  These  atrractive  styles,  noted 
below,  are  fully  described  in  illustrated  lH)oklets  which  we  gladly 
send  to  any  address  upon  recjuest. 

Your  Choice  of  Four  Styles 


^ 


Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing,  i  liou- 
s.inils  upon  tlioiisaiuisot  ImiUiings  all  o\cr 
the  country  are  protected  troni  v.\v\d  and 
weatlier  by  Everlastic  "Ruhher"  Roof- 
ing. It  is  toiigli,  pliable,  elastic,  durable 
and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay; 
no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and 
cement  included  in  each  roll. 
Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing.  The 
most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing 
made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art- 
shades  of  red  or  green.  Very  durable;  re- 
quires no  painting.  Nails  and  cement  in 
each  roIL 


Everlastic  Multi-Shingles — -jour  shingles 
in  one.  Made  of  high-grade  waterproof- 
ing materials  and  surfaced  with  Lrushe<i 
slate,  red  or  green.  When  laid  they  look 
exactly  like  individual  shingles  and  makea 
roof  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings.  Fire- 
resisting.    Need  no  [>uititing. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles.  Same  ma- 
terial and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  the 
Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in  single 
shingles;  si/e  8  x  ii}i  inches.  A  finished 
roof  of  F.verlastic  Single  Shingles  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingls 
roof  and  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 


:i^T»ii 
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NewYork 
Clevc'larid 

Syracuse 
Salt  Lake  City 
YounKStown 
Latrobe 

Omaha 


Chicat^o 
Cincinnati 
Kansai)  City 
Seattle 
Bant;  or 
Milwaukee 
Bethlehem 
Houston 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited:    Montreal    Toronto    Winnlp«« 
Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  SjJ 
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Q^ttrllng  (Silverware 
thdtTWPagroW6  old. 


% 


HERE  is  a  beauty  that  endures.  You  compare 
Heppelwhite  Sterling  Silver  with  other  patterns 
and  instinctively  you  say :  (jive  me  Heppelwhite . " 
The  reason  is,  that  Heppelwhite  is  a  design 
which  for  sheer  loveliness  is  as  much  a  master- 
piece as  Doric,  Ionic,  or  Gothic  Architecture. 

Heppelwhite  Sterling  Silverware  cannot  grow 
old.  It  is  the  richest  gift  you  can  make  to  family 
or  friend.  A  lasting  gift,  a  possession  that  in- 
creases m  value  through  the  years. 

oAsk  your  Jeweler  to  show  you  Heppelwhite. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


too  much  happens  on  any  beat  or  in  any 
district,  we  know  they  are  not  moving 
them  along.  We  have  caused  a  lot  of  them 
to  move  clear  out  of  (^'hicago.  If  they  re- 
fuse, tlien  we  reach  down  and  grab  them 
and  put  them  away. 

"Dealing  with  crime  and  criminals  is  a 
tremendous  job.  1  am  frank  enough  to 
confess,  after  what  I  have  leai-ned,  that  we 
are  allgroping  in  the  dark.  This  applies  to 
all  citi(>s.  The  styles  in  crime  have  changed. 
The  criminals  are  working  on  modern  lines, 
with  fast  autos  and  all  the  modern  con- 
venit'nces,  and  wo  are  striving  to  keep  up. 
Prevention  under  the  circumstances  is  not 
only  easier  but  better  than  cure. 

"We  A\nll  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
90  i)er  cent,  of  all  criminals  are  diseased, 
either  in  mind  or  body,  before  we  can  ac- 
complish great  things.  I  know  this  to  be 
true.  Crimes  of  violence,  hold-ups,  at- 
tacks on  women,  etc.,  are  the  work  of 
dis(>ased  persons.  Therefore  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  preventable  when  a  perfect 
system  of  examining  that  class  is  found. 
Even  an  impiu'fect  system,  with  policemen 
accountable  for  the  conduct  of  those  on 
their  beats  and  expected  to  know  them 
and  their  habits,  will  prevent  a  gi'eater  part 
of  them. 

"The  time  must  come  when  the  Police 
and  Health  departments  of  the  great  cities 
must  be  combined  to  get  efficient  preven- 
tive work. 

"It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  norniaUy 
healthy  ))ersons  do  not  commit  crimes  that 
I  am  so  much  interested  in  athletic  sports. 
For  athh'tics  is  one  of  the  great  preven- 
tives of  crime  and  vice.  I  tlvink  com- 
pulsory athl(!tics  for  all  boys  would  do  more 
than  the  police  force  can  do  in  preventing 
crime.  The  'waves'  of  crime  rise  and  fall 
with  the  mental  and  i)hysical  health  of  any 
community.  And  athletic  sports  bring 
health." 

Charhe  laughed  almost  bashfully  at  his 
own  earnestness. 

"I'm  getting  so  Til  lecture  pretty  soon," 
he  said.  "But  a  fellow  gets  interested  in 
his  job.  But  it's  just  this  way:  I'd  lots 
rather  know  I  had  kept  some  kid  front 
committing  a  crime  than  to  capture  him 
after  he  has  committed  it.  I'm  that  strong 
for  the  theory  that  I  know  that  in  some 
cases  a  good  physic  and  a  hot  bath  have 
kept  many  a  poor  Idd  from  becoming  a 
hold-up  man  and  perhaps  a  murderer. 

"There  are  lots  of  n(>w  problems  spring- 
ing up.  INIany  of  the  crimes  now  are  com- 
mitted by  drug  victims.  There  has  be(>n 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs 
since  prohibition  Avent  into  effect,  and  some 
of  tlie  hooch  they  are  circulating  seems 
to  luiA'e  as  l>ad  an  effect  as  dope. 

"We  haven't  had  much  trouble  with 
the  prohibition  problem  oiil  home.  1  told 
the  Federal  agents  that  the-  (Miicago  police 
can  take  care  of  all  the  liquor  in  the  town 
and  all  that  can  be  made  ther(>  surrepti- 
tiously, ))ut  that  if  tlie  Federal  Clovernment 
continues  to  issiie  permits  and  try  to  flood 
us  with  booze  we  will  refuse  to  mop  it 
up  for  them. 

"It  is  not  fair  to  Chicago  or  to  the 
Police  Dei>artment  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  issiie  wholesale  permits  to  bring 
l)Ooze  into  Chicago  and  then  ask  us  to 
ch'op  all  our  other  work  and  spend  the  time 
Irving  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  stuff.  We 
have  other  trouble.  Let  them  cut  off  the 
supply  and  we'll  enforce  the  law  without 
much  trouble." 
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WISK  WOMEN  WHO  DRFSS  UGHTLY 
"1  1  /■  KAIUNCi  ttH)  many  clothes  is  a  nunv 
^  *  ftrtilo  causo  of  ills  in  cold  wrallitT 
tliaii  tryiuij  to  ffv{  aloiijr  witli  loo  t\\v — at 
any  ratt-.  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  nu-dical 
oorn-spondont  of  The  Ciiaiilitui  (Manchos- 
tor,  KnfrlandV  TIo  supports  it  by  pointing 
to  tl\t"  low-<'iit  dresses  of  our  wives  and 
daughters,  and  asking  wlutlier  women  are 
contracting  more  cases  of  pneumonia  than 
men.  Colds,  he  reminds  us,  ar»'  primarily 
due  to  infection,  and  are  related  to  skin 
temiHTature  oidy  in  a  very  obscure  way, 
not  \vt  well  understood.  At  any  rate, 
where  there  are  no  microbes,  no  amount  of 
exposurt'  can  bring  on  a  cold,  as  arctic 
explorers  have  frequently  testitii>il.  We 
read: 

A  few  years  ago,  w^hen  the  open-work 
front  and  the  low-cut  blouse  adopt(>d  by 
wonuHi  were  a  novelty,  these  garments 
raised  a  stonn  of  protest  from  timid  ]x»oi)le, 
who  nicknamed  them  at  once  "pncMimonia 
blouses."  But  the  mysterious  j)ower  of 
fashion,  as  it  always  does,  ignored  argunu'ut, 
and  proved  itself  as  indilTerent  to  unreason 
as  it  always  has  Im-cu  to  reason.  The 
habit  of  leaving  the  neck  and  ui)])er  ])art 
of  the  chest  exjjosed  to  sun  and  wind  be- 
«'anie  univ(Tsal.  without  any  apparent 
efifect  on  the  >i«-kness  or  nuu'tality  rates  of 
women. 

Male  fasiiions,  on  tlie  contrary,  have 
tended  to  increase  the  layers  of  unneces- 
sary clothing  worn.  Man  drapes  his  neck 
with  a  nnifHer  mcr  the  vest,  shii't,  waist- 
«'oat;  and  coat,  and  then  very  often  adds 
an  overcoat  to  the  burden  he  carries.  It 
is  now  suggested  that  these  differences  in 
habit  or  fashion  indicate  that  woman  is  the 
more  robust  of  the  two  sexes  and  man  the 
weakUug.  I  liave  i\ot  the  Registrar- 
General's  figures  by  me,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
Avould  bear  out  the  statement. 

Practically  all  respiratory-  affections,  from 
a  "cold  in  the  head"  to  ])neuin()nia,  are  the 
result  of  infecrtion  by  microorganisms.  The 
influence  of  changes  of  temperature  in  pro- 
ducing them  is  obscur<\  much  exaggerated, 
and  little  understood.  In  tlie  arctic 
regions,  where  the  air  is  free  from  microbes, 
it  is  impossible  to  "catch  cold."  (^aptain 
Wellman  tells  us  how  he  tried  to  do  so.  He 
worked  until  he  was  bathed  with  sweat  that 
froze  (m  him,  then  melted  a  pool  in  an 
iceb«rg  and  sat  in  it  till  it  also  froze.  The 
experiment  was  a  failure,  inasmuch  an  no 
"cold"  supervened. 

There  remain,  howe\''<>r,  some  cases  in 
■which  a  causal  connection  ])etwepn  ex- 
posure and  the  development  of  respiratory' 
disease  does  seem  to  exist.  The  physio- 
logical explanation  of  such  a  connection 
is  by  no  means  simple.  It  is  certainly  not 
because  any  cooling  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  can  directly  affect  the  condition  of  the 
internal  organs.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
delicate  nervous  mechanism  Avhich  regu- 
lates the  temperature  of  the  body  in  health. 
'Wrapping  up'  tends  to  weaken  that 
mechanism  by  interfering  Avith  its  function. 
Within  reasonable  limits  of  comfort, 
therefore,  clothes  should  !«'  as  few  and  as 
light  as  possible,  and  should  vary  as  little 
as  possible  Avith  the  seasons.  The  optimum 
amount  of  clothing  will  vary  Avith  each  in- 
dividual mainly  in  proportion  to  the  senti- 
tiveness  of  his  heat-regulating  or  "vaso- 
motor" mechanism.  That  amount  can 
only  be  discoA'ered  by  the  individual  for 
himself.  Hut  few  people  realize  the 
amount  of  muscular  fatigue  involved  in 
wearing  an  overcoat  all  day." 


Loyalty  to  Public  Service 


Almost  daily  some- 
thing happens,  some- 
where in  this  broad 
land,  that  strikingly 
proves  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone employees. 

Storm,  flood,  fire, 
tornado,  explosion, 
wreck  are  met  in  a  man- 
ner that  emphasizes  the 
spirit  of  service  under- 
lying the  daily  w^ork  of 
telephone  people. 

This  loyalty,  this 
thought  of  "service 
first",  is  more  than  de- 
votion to  an  organiza- 
tion, great  and  fine  as 
that  may  be.  It  is  de- 
votion to  the  whole  tele- 
phone democracy,  to 
the  millions  v/ho  form 


the    telephone-using 
public. 

And  it  is  this  same 
spirit  of  responsibility 
to  the  people  which 
has  strengthened  thou- 
sands of  telephone  em- 
ployees during  the  hard 
period  of  after-w^ar 
reconstruction. 

This  spirit  of  service 
is  being  handed  on  to 
the  new  employees  v/ho 
have  come  to  help  us 
meet  the  enlarged  de- 
mands nov/  being  made 
upon  the  telephone. 

If  all  the  facts  were 
knov/n,  w^orkers  such 
as  these  would  receive 
nothing  but  appreci- 
ation and  encourage- 
ment from  the  public. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 
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Around  a  wet,  slippery 

corner  at  thirty -five 

miles  an  hour! 

That  is  the  test  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
withstood  last  August  in  the  Safety 
First  demonstration,  the  feature 
event  of  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Traffic  Officers' 
Association  at  San  Francisco. 

Such  conclusively  proved  safety  as 
this  gives  the  thoughtful  car  owner 
the  greatest  sense  of  security,  know- 
ing that  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  is 
guaranteed  not  to  skid  on  water- 
wet,  oil-slippery  pavements. 


While  Vacuum  Cup  Cord  and  Fabric 
Tires  always  are  sold  at  approxi- 
mately the  price  of  ordi/iary  makes, 
the  Company  pledges  itself  never  to 
change  its  highest-quality  standard. 

Adjustment  basis — per  warranty  tag 
attached  to  each  casing: 

Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires    6,000  Miles 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires      9,000  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 
COMPANY  gT  AMERICA,  Inc. 

Jeannette,  Pennsylvania 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  State*  and  Canada 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


THAT   IMPORTANT   PERSON,  THE 
PRESIDENTS    SECRETARY 

T1IK1{E  AKK  FEW  JORS  iu  Washinj,'ton.  even  in  the 
Cal>inot.  more  important  than  that  of  secrotary  to  the 
President,  writes  a  veteran  ne\vsi>aper  correspondent, 
stirred  to  action  by  Harding's  appointment  of  George  H.  Chris- 
tian. Tlie  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  in  api)arent  cor- 
boration.  gave  rather  more  space  and  attention  to  Mr.  Clu-istian's 
appointment  than  they  devoted  to  most  of  the  new  Cal)!!!*-! 
heads.  "As  secretary  to  the  l*i-esident,  George  B.  Christian  is 
the  medium  througli  which  the  public  knows  what  goes  on  in  the 
White  Ifouse."  telegi-aphs  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World.  "The  appointment  of  Mr.  Christian  was 
one  of  President  Harding's  last  awards  for  faithful  servic«>  before 
going  into  the  White  House.  Formerly  a  Democrat,  y\v. 
Christian  came  to  Wasliington  when  Mr.  Harding  was  elected 
Senator  from  Ohio,  and  has  h»>en  will\  liis  present  chief  ever 
since." 

Taking  up  the  gc.-neral  subject  of  R-esi(hiitial  secretaries,  a 
^niter  in  the  Newark  Ledger  jn'ophesies  that  "some  day  not  far 
in  the  future  a  woman  will  be  appointed  secretary  to  tlu'  Presi- 
dent."    These   reasons  are   advanced: 

It  is  exactly  the  job  for  a  woman,  because  it  involves  tlie 
handling  of  an  immense  number  of  details.  Women  are  the 
great  systeniatizers  of  detail;  in  this  respect  men  can  not  com- 
pare with  them.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  nowadays  the  heads 
of  huge  corporations  and  other  big  business  concerns  commonly 
employ  women  iu  a  secretarial  capacity. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stat<>s  is  the  head  of  the  biggest 
business  concern  in  the  worhl.  iMany  things  of  gix^at  importance 
constantly  occnpy  his  mind.  He  has  no  time  to  bother  Avitli 
lesser  matters,  which  nevertheless  must  receive  attention. 

The  President  does  the  thinking.  Others  must  see  that  the 
affairs  of  his  olficc  run  smoothly.  A  letter  or  other  paper  sud- 
denly needed  must  be  instantly  forthcoming.  Information 
alx>ut  the  status  of  an  appointment  or  any  one  of  a  thousand 
other  things  must  be  furnished  on  demand.  The  cleverness 
developed  by  many  a  woman  secretary  in  work  of  this  kind  is 
nothing  short  of  raarv^elous. 

The  writer  announces  boldly  that  "the  President's  secretary 
is  in  reality  a  much  more  important  official  than  any  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  would  hardly  l)e  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  is  more  important  than  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  put 
together."     For — 

If  the  executive  departments  were  left  without  heads  they 
would  run  along  about  as  well;  but  without  a  secretary  the 
President  could  not  get  on  at  all. 

One  important  function  of  the  secretary  is  to  act  as  a  buffer 
between  the  President  and  people  who  want  to  see  him.  Save 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  nobody  can  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  President  without  a  preAious  appointmwit,  which  only  the 
secretary  (unless  by  his  chief's  special  direction)  is  empowered  to 
make. 

To  get  such  an  appointment  is  exceedingly  difficult^ — indeed, 
almost  impossible  for  any  ordinary  person.  It  has  to  be  made 
difficult  becaiise  otherwise  the  President  woidd  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  his  business.  A  great  financier  or  influential  poh- 
tieian  may  come  1,000  miles  to  see  the  President,  and  yet  be 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  brief  talk  with  the  secretary. 
It  is  desu'able  not  to  offend  important  people,  and  so  the  secre- 
tary must  be  a  man  of  infinite  tact. 

The  secretary  takes  care  of  all  matters  of  routine.  When  the 
President  comes  to  his  office  in  the  morning  he  does  not  even 
know  what  are  his  engagements  for  the  day.  He  finds  them 
type\\Titten  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  his  desk.  Senator 
So-and-so  is  to  see  him  at  10  a.m.  At  10:1.5  the  second  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  will  be  on  hand  to  be  consulted  on  a  certain 
diplomatic  matter.  A  deputation  from  the  Xew  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  to  be  re'ceived  at  10:.30  o'clock;  and  so  it  goes 
right  along,  with  an  hour's  interval  for  lunch. 

iSIr.  Roosevelt  was  more  informal  than  most  Presidents. 
Twenty  minutes  before  lunch-time  each  day  his  official  valet, 
a  government  employee,  appeared  in  his  private  office  and  pro- 
ceeded to  shave  him  while,  his  face  covered  with  lather,  he  kept 
on  conversing  with  his  ■visitors.  Xow  and  then  he  would  stroll 
out  into  the  secretary's  room  and  shake  hands  with  anybody 
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found  there.  Commoidy  he  would  say  to  one  person  and 
another,  "Come  and  have  lunch  with  me!"  and  would  take  them 
with  him  to  share  his  nooontide  repast,  at  which  he  did  most  of 
the  talking. 

Up  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tinu>  tiie  business  offices  of  the  White 
Hous(>  were  iu  the  mansion  proper,  directly  over  th(>  East  Uoom, 
so  that  visitors  canu'  in  at  the  front  door  and  climbed  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  reach  them.  Across  the  main  corridor  on  the  second 
floor  was  pla<'i>d  a  screen  to  shut  olT  the  oiVn-cs  from  the  jtrixate 
quarters  of  the  President's  fainil.v. 

The  arrangement  was  certainly  d«-i)lorable.  Sofas  along  the 
walls  of  tlH>  corridor,  into  which  the  President's  own  offic»> 
oi)eued  directly,  ju-ovided  seals  for  ])ersons  anxious  to  see  him 
or  his  secretary.  Tlic  .s(>cretary's  room  adjoined  thai  of  the 
I'resident,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  (•orri<lor  were  rooms  for 
clerks  and  the  telegraph-room. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  tore  the  mansion  lil«Tall\  to  ])ieces,  sixMiding 
for  the  purpose  $o.').">,()(K),  or  nearly  twice  as  much  money  as  it. 
originally  cost.  As  one  result,  th(>  former  office  quarters  in  the 
White  House  are  now  five  bedrooms,  and  all  e\ec\ili\('  business 
is  transacted  iu  a  small  one-story  aimex  a  cou))le  of  hundred  feet 
to  the  west  of  the  nuiin  buihling,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
terrace.  The  President,  to  i-eaeh  his  office  or  return  therefrom, 
walks  through  the  terrace,  and  so  does  not  apj)ear  in  public 
■view. 

Mr.  Wilson,  soon  after  he  canu-  to  the  While  House,  doul>l<>d 
the  .size  of  the  business  aniu'X,  extending  it  over  part  of  IIh' 
ground  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  laid  out  jls  a  tennis-court.  It  was 
thus  made  far  more  commodious;  and  tlxi  President's  office,  on 
the  south  side,  is  a  large  and  sunny  room,  with  a  big  l)ay 
window  that  looks  out  toward  the  Washington  ^Monument.  His 
seclusion  during  work  hours  is  as  complete  as  could  be  de.sired. 

Every  letter  that  reaches  the  White  Hou.s(',  w(!  are  assured,  is 
read,  and  a  rule  requires  that  to  everj'  om\  a  courteous  n^ply  shall 
be  mad(\  A  dozen  clerks  attend  to  this  business.  They  even 
read  and  answer  the  letters  addrest  to  the  President's  wife; 
for  midtitudes  of  strangers  write  to  her  also.  Private  letters, 
"recognized  as  such  by  a  sort  of  instinct,"  alone  pass  unopened. 
Letters  demanding  the  secretary's  personal  attention  are  re- 
feiTed  to  him.     As  for  his  other  duties; 

The  President's  secretary  is  the  monthpiece  of  the  President. 
When  he  speaks  it  is  ej;  cathedra.  If  a  communication  is  to  be 
made  to  the  public  on  any  subject  not  so  important  as  to  require 
a  formal  proclamation,  it  is  the  secretary  who  utters  it,  usually 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers. 

Speaking  of  proclamations,  there  is  always  one  given  out  from 
the  White  House  in  advance  of  Thanksgiving.  Others  there 
may  be  on  routine  occasions,  such  as  F'lag  day.  But  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  write  them;  th<'y  are  prepared  for  him,  and  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  his  secretary  for  signature.  Letters  of  con- 
gratulations and  condolence  addrest  ))y  him  to  foreign  poten- 
tates for  births  and  deaths  arc  written  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  official  residence  of  the  nation's  cliief  is  called  in  the  laws 
the  President's  House,  and  with  this  nauu-  much  of  the  ol<l 
silver  and  Miina  belonging  to  the  establi.shment  is  marked. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  arrived  on  tlie  scene  he  found  large  stacks 
of  note-paper  and  letter-paper  stamped  with  the  words  "Execu- 
tive Mansion" — a  title  adopted  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  de- 
lighted in  big  words.  "Throw  out  that  junk!"  said  he  to  his 
secretary;  and,  by  his  direcstion,  all  of  the  stationery  was  here- 
after headed  simply  "White  House." 

The  secretary  to  the  President  was  no  more  than  a  head  clerk 
in  the  executive  office  up  to  Cleveland's  first  administration. 
But  Cleveland  brought  with  him  to  Washington  a  very  remark- 
able 5'oung  man  named  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  who  had  serv^ed 
him  in  a  like  capacity  in  Albany.  Lamont  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  ability  an<l  gifted  with  extraordinary  tact. 

The  man  who  happened  to  hold  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  a  President-elect  is  altogether  likely  to  b(-  a])pointed  secretary 
after  his  chief  has  ?-eached  the  White  House.  He  presumably 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  new  President,  understands  his 
ways  and  policies,  is  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  bis  work, 
and  is  personally  acqiu'inted  with  his  friends.  A  helper  with 
this  equipment,  whose  efficiency  is  proved,  can  not  easily  be 
replaced. 

ISIr.  Cleveland  was  a  man  who  made  many  enemies.  He 
ruffled  people's  feelings.  Lamont  was  suave  and  pleasant- 
mannered;  he  made  things  smooth. 

So  popular  did  he  become  with  the  folk  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
they  decided  to  give  him  a  lift.  He  had  been  merely  "pri\-ate 
secretary',"  with  a  modest  salaiy  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
They  created  by  legislation  the  office  of  secretary'  to  the  President, 
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rill  sif.'--:^  aut^-ijiui^K 

EVERVWHERE     ON      EVERYTHING 


Glidden 
Leading  Products 

Endurance  Paint 

(Prepared) 
Endurance  Auto  Finishes 
Floorette  and  Wearette 

Varnishes 
Japspar  Exterior  Varnish 
Velvet  White  Enamel 
Superior  White  Enamel 
Flat  Wall  Finish 
Insecticides 


When  you  need  iissistanre  in  choosing 
colors  and  finishes,  cull  upon  our 
Pepartmrnt  of  Decoration.  Look  for 
the  (Hidden  dealer.  You  can  dffenji 
upon  him  to  supply  the  ri^ht  paint  for 
each  and  every  need.  See  the  list  above. 


For  Big  Jobs  and 
Little  Ones 

How  about  the  exterior  surface  of 
your  house?  Why  not  examine  it 
today?  Possibly  the  old  paint  is 
chipping  off  so  you  can  see  the 
wood.  Perhaps  it's  chalky  and 
not  giving  the  surface  proper 
protection. 

These  are  a  few  signs  that  in- 
variably mean  depreciation  and 
property  loss.  The  safest  and 
most  economical  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  get  a  paint  of  known 
value — Cilidden  Endurance  Paint 
- — and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  painter.  Then  you 
can  depend  upon  the  finished 
result.  You  will  have  a  paint 
film  that  will  justify  itself  by 
years  of  service. 

But  the  exterior  is  only  one  of 
the  surfaces  where  painting  is  a 
measure  of  economy.  For  the 
little  things  about  the  house — for 
touching  up  furniture  and  floors, 
for  window  sills,  cupboards  and 
various  household  articles,  Jap-a- 
lac  is  just  the  thing. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

National  Headquarters   •    Cleveland,  Ohio 


factories: 


Branches: 


Cleveland,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  Reading.  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul.  Brooklyn,  Toronto. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston.  Scranto".  Evansville.  Birmingham.  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Atlanta.  Dallas,  Houston,  Beaumont,  EI  Paso.  Olympia,  Wash.; 
Pes  Moines,  Memphis,  Seattle.  Oklahoma  City,  Montreal,  Winnipeg.     Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


with  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  job  for  the  first  time  was  mad« 
one  of  dignity  and  decent  emolument. 

When  Lairom  relinquished  his  plaf^-e  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Cleveland  Administra- 
tiou.  it  Avas  with  such  a  reputation  that 
"big  business"  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms,  and  within  a  few  years  he  was  rated 
a  multimillionaire.  The  secretarial  job  at 
the  White  House  has  provided  in  more  than 
one  instance  a  stepping-stone  to  wealth. 

Benjamin  Han-ison's  secretary  was  Elijah 
llalford.  an  agreeable  gentleman  who  was 
not  i)articularly  well  fitted  for  the  position. 
His  successor,  under  Mr.  Cleveland,  was 
named  Thurber.  As  secretary,  he  made 
rather  au  indefinite  impression. 

President  IVIcKinley's  first  secretary  was 
a  young  man  from  Connecticut  named  John 
xVddison  Porter.  It  was  during  his  incum- 
bency of  that  office  that  by  mere  chance 
there  was  a  hurry  call  for  a  stenographer  at 
the  White  House.  The  shorthand  writer 
who  Avas  accustomed  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent's dictation  was  sick,  or  had  resigned, 
or  something,  and  Mr.  Porter  telephoned 
to  the  Post-office  Department  asking  that 
a  first-class  man  be  sent  over  at  once. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  post-office 
a  clerk  who  was  an  exceptionally  fast  short- 
hand man.  His  name  was  George  Bruce 
Cortelyou.  Someljody  suggested  that  he  be 
disi)atched  for  the  emergency  job,  and  half 
an  hour  later  he  was  in  the  President's 
office.     He  uev(>r  w^ent  back. 

Cortelyou  made  a  most  efficient  secre- 
tary. A  man  of  suave  and  graceful  manner 
gifted  with  excei)tional  tact,  he  was  a  born 
dij)lomat .  He  never  refused  anybody  anj- 
thiug.  Somel)ofly  once  called  him  the  great 
American  j)romiser.  Even  if  the  person 
calling  upon  him  was  a  total  stranger,  hv, 
would  listen  iwlilely,  WTite  "special"  on 
the  ])erson's  card,  and  declare  that  the 
matter  Avould  receive  immediate  attention. 
The  aj>plicant  would  go  away  happy,  and 
the  card  would  drop  into  Mr.  Cortelyou's 
AAaste-basket. 

After  ]Mr.  Roosevelt  came  in  he  jiro- 
moted  Ct)rtelyou  to  the  Cabinet,  in  which 
he  held  successively  three  different  places. 
Later,  the  erstwhile  department  clerk  ac- 
cepted a  job  at  $7.5,000  a  year  as  head  of  a 
big  company,  and  to-day  he  is  an  important 
man  in  the  world  of  finance.  Of  his  suc- 
cessor, William  Loeb,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  secretaries  the 
Wliite  House  has  ever  had.  Mr.  Taft  made 
him  Collector  of  the  Port  of  N<»w  York. 

President  Taft  had  three  secretaries. 
The  first  to  serve  in  that  capacity  Avas  Fred 
Carpenter,  Avho  Avas  succeeded  by  Charles 
D.  Norton.  Neither  mad«>  any  marked  im- 
]>ression;  ]>ut  (he  third,  Charles  D.  Hilles, 
fitted  the  job  most  satisfactoril.y.  An  able 
man,  and  generally  poptdar,  he  serA'ed  as 
Taft's  i)olitieal  manager  during  his  un- 
successful campaign  for  ree^lection.  He  is 
now  a  banker. 

WoodroAV  Wilson's  secretary,  Joseph  P. 
Tumulty,  is  a  i)olitician,  He  has  proA'ed 
himself  a  capable  man,  and,  as  might  be 
taken  for  Ranted,  he  possesses  the  fullest 
confidence  of  his  chief,  Avho  does  not  readily 
bestoAV  his  trust,  and  is  not  by  any  means 
easy  to  get  along  Avith  harmoniously. 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent-elect Avhose  priA^ate  secretary  is  a 
AA'oman.  He  Avill  make  her  his  secretary  at 
the  White  House,  and,  lo!  a  poAver  in 
petticoats  Avill  stand  behind  the  throne  of 
the  nation's  chief. 


CHAMP   CL^VKK,      \I,MOST 
PRESIDKNl" 

TIIK  Missouri  niuU-s  that  (Miami)  Clark 
wanted  to  (Wvo  from  the  Wliitc  House 
to  the  Capitol  m>ver  acliievfd  that  distinc- 
tion, and  tho  story  of  his  (li waited  ean-ir 
is  set  down  as  "a  strikinj;  iUustrution  of  tiie 
uncertainties  of  American  polities,"  but 
there  is  lu)  laek  of  friends  \o  remember  him 
as  '"a  kintlly  man,  a  j^ood  citizen,  and  an 
able  lawnuiker,"  a  true  num  of  tht>  people 
whose  piTsonal  popularity  was  too  wide- 
spread for  the  limits  of  liis  own  i>arty. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  Repn^senta- 
tive  of  the  Ninth  Missouri  District,  ami 
for  eight  j'ears  Speakt>r  of  the  Hou.se,  aiul 
his  death  in  Washington  on  March  2  canu^ 
only  two  days  before  the  end  of  his  ])oliticaI 
term  of  service.  After  the  {ji-eat  di.s- 
appoiutments  of  his  life,  thinks  the  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Suu,  possibly  he  was 
fortnnaf^>  in  his  death,  "for  his  caretT  was 
behind  him,  and  he  was  not  a  man  who 
could  have  enjoyed  retirement."  His 
advance  to  the  outstanding  place  wluch  he 
held  in  .\merican  polities  was  the  result, 
we  are  told  of  unflagging  effort  and  dogge'd 
persistence,  coupled  with  an  engaging  and 
distinctive  personality.  Tlio  iuo«t  com- 
mentators are  agreed  that  he  was  not  of 
Presidential  stature,  he  is  classed  willi  the 
greatest  of  the  "might-have-beens,"  and  it 
is  said  that  no  man  ever  came  nearer  to  the 
offiee  than  he  did  at  the  convention  of 
1912.  His  i>ersonal  appearance,  says  the 
Buffalo  Times,  "was  of  an  im])ressiveness 
corresponding  to  his  intellectual  power. 
He  was  physically  a  giant! — six  feet  two 
inches  tall.  An  element  of  pioneer  pic- 
turesqueness  was  subtly  blended  in  him 
with  the  polish  of  the  man  of  the  w'orld." 
The  qualities  which  went  to  the  making  up 
of  his  eliaracter  and  outlook  on  life,  ISlr. 
Clark  always  maintained,  were  due  to  his 
early  training:.  He  was  born  on  March 
7,  1850,  in  Anderson  County,  K(^ntiicky, 
and  was  christened  James  Beauchamp 
Clark.  His  mother  was  a  descejidant  of 
the  CavaUers  of  ^Maryland,  and  his  father, 
of  New  England  stock,  Clark  described 
thus : 

"^My  father  was  orginally  a^  carriage- 
aud  buggy-maker.  His  health  failina:.  lie 
opened  a  singing  school.  .  .  .  He  aftemvard 
practised  dentistry.  He  was  a  good 
carriage-  and  buggy-maker,  a  jrood  singing- 
master,  a  good  d<>ntist,  a  gootl  Democrat, 
a  good  Christian,  a  good  citizen.  The 
intellectual  part  of  his  head  was  remark- 
ably well  developed.  The  back  part  of  his 
head,  which  contains  the  dri\ang  appai-atus, 
was  not  well  developed." 

It  was  from  his  father,  surmises  the 
Rielimond  N'ewti  Leader,  that  Champ  no 
doubt  received  his  retentive  memory,  his 
skill  in  anecdote,  and  his  adaptability  to  all 
circumstances.     We  read: 

The  father  was  an  itinerary  dentist  and 
amateur  politician  when  Champ  was  a  lad, 
and  one  day  he  borrowed  for  the  boy  a 
eopv  of  William  Wirt's  "Life  of  Patrick 
Heiiry."     "That     book,"     Champ     Clark 
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SHEPARQ 

mmm   ELECTRIC  CRANES  &  HQI5T5  WmM 


DUMP  and  SHOVEL 


Wheelbarrow  gangs 

are  too  slow  and  expensive 


Because  "primitive"  methods  of  rehandling 
retarded ,  rather  than.proinoted,  an  expansion 
of  business,  F.  A.  Van  Iderstine  fit  Son,  Tallow 
Renderers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  discarded  tliem, 
and  installed  two  fioor-controlled  Shepard 
Electric  Hoists  which  operate  on  overhead 
monorail  trackaae. 


Above  drawing  shows  complete  overhead 
n)onorail  system 


Now  two  men  dispose  of  a  truck  load  of  fats 
in  five  minutes — one  man  loading,  the  other 
dumping  into  cooking  vats. 

The  hoists  more  than  paid  for  themselves  in 
less  than  a  year;  their  electric  current  con- 
sumption showed  little  increase  on  monthly 
current  bills;  they  enable  Van  Iderstine  & 
Son  to  do  more  business. 

Equal  economies  for  you 

In  thousands  of  plants,  factories,  shops, 
stores,  warehouses,  and  in  places  where  re- 
handling -PICKING  UP,  CARRYING, 
AND  PUTTING  DOWN— is  done.  Shepard  Elec- 
tric Hoists  and  Cranes  are  on  the  job  and  are  saving 
lime,  labor  and  money.  Shepard  equip'ment  may 
be  just  the  solution  of  a  costly  operation  in  your 
business — start  your  investigation  today  by  sending 
for  "The  Aerial  Railway  of  Industry"  and  "A 
Hoist  Below  the  Hook,"  two  mighty  interesting 
booklets. 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO.,  412  Schuyler  Ave.,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. 

New  York  Detroit  Baltimore  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Boston  Philadelphia 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Melbourne  Montreal  London 


:o  Boston 

Cincinnati  Melbourne  Montreal 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Association 
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Detroit  Schools  Carey -roofed 
prior  to  1914 

FERRY  LOGAN 

RUSSELL  COMMERCE  H.  S. 

BERRY  MARCY 

BARSTOVV  HILLIGER 

STEPHENS  MAYBURY 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


^ 


Carey  lioofing  on  Detroit  Schools 

Since  1914  thirty-five  Detroit  School  Buildings  have 
been  covered  with  Carey  Shingles  or  some  other  form 
of  Carey  Roofing — as  a  result  of  tjie  good  service 
still  being  given  by  Carey  Roofs  applied  to  other 
Detroit  buildings  many  years  prior. 

Detroit's  experience  has  been  paralleled  ty  m^unic- 
ipalities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

You  too  will  find  that  there  is  a  type  of  Carey  Roof 
for  every  kind  of  building,  and  that  each  type  gives 
the  maximum  value  for  the  price  you  pay. 


ASPH 


SBESTOS   MAGNESIA 


BUILDING    AND   INSULATING    MATERIALS 
"A  Roof  for  Every  Building" 

Carey  Shingles,  Roll  Roofings,  Wallhoard  and  Roof  Paints 
are  sold  by  Building  Supply  and  Lumber  Dealers 

The  Philip  Carey  Company 

3  General  Wayne  Ave.,     Lockland, Cincinnati,  U.S.A. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


-RTOte  later,  "made  it  appear  that  wiuning 
lawsuits  and  going  to  Congress  were  as 
easy  as  falling  off  a  log,  and  a  slippery  log 
at  that.  .  .  .  That  l)ook  determined  me  to 
be  a  la-ft^er  and  a  Congressman  before  I 
had  ever  seen  a  laAvy^er,  a  law-book,  a  comt- 
house,  or  a  Congreesman."  The  famil- 
iar biography  had  another  effect.  Quot- 
ing from  it  on  one  oceasion,  Clark  was  told 
— he  still  A\as  a  boy — that  the  passage  he 
most  admired  Avas  from  Solomon's  proverbs. 
"I  began  reading  the  Bible  to  see  if  this 
statement  was  coiTect  and  have  continued 
to  read  it  ever  since.  ...  Of  all  the  com- 
pliments ever  paid  me  by  the  newspapers 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  the  one  1 
value  most  is  to  the  effect  that  I  quote  the 
Bible  more  frequently  and  more  accurately 
than  anj'  other  pul)lic  man  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century."  To  the  Bible  and  Wirt's 
"Patrick  Henry''  was  added  in  the  early 
education  of  tli(>  hoy  "a  very  small  book 
boimd  in  red  cloth,  containing  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  the  De(daration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Washington's  J^arewell  Address,  and 
— nothing  more."  These  three  Clark  read 
until  th«'y  b(M'ame  a  part  of  himself. 

From  common  school  j'oung  Clark  went 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  decided  to  curtail  his  name, 
in  the  fashion  described  in  the  New  York 
Herald: 

He  became  imprest  with  the  idea  that 
the  name  Beauchamp  was  not  a  suitable 
cognomen  for  a  Democrat  who  intended  to 
be  President  some  day.  He  wrote  home 
that  the  name  was  entirely  too  highfalutin. 
He  informed  his  shocked  and  surprized 
family  that  he  had  shortened  it  to  Champ 
Clark,  and  that  thereafter  letters  not  so 
addrest  would  not  be  opened.  He  also  said 
that  he  would  not  even  receive  remittances 
unless  they  were  addrest  Champ  Clark,  and 
in  spite  of  his  family's  protests  he  was 
thereafter  knoMTi  as  Champ  Clark. 

He  was  not  destined  to  become  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky.  He  got 
into  an  argument  with  a  classmate  one  day 
and  after  the  other  man  had  punched 
Clark's  nose,  Clark  drew  a  pistol  and  fired 
into  the  air.  No  one  was  hurt,  but  Clark 
was  suspended  for  a  period. 

Clark  then  went  to  Bethany  College, 
West  Virginia,  to  finish  his  literary  ediica- 
tion.     There,  says  the  New  York  Post: 

He  was  very  poor.  He  rented  a  room  in 
the  basement  of  the  school  at  .$5  a  year. 
Fellow  students,  the  sons  of  wealthy  farm- 
ers, out  of  sympathy  for  Clark,  shared  then- 
rooms  with  him.  During  the  year  he 
was  in  Bethany  College  he  led  all  his 
classes,  but  the  facility  split  over  whether 
a  one-year  student  should  be  graduated  with 
first  honors.  Clark  was  finally  awarded 
the  honor. 

The  day  following  his  graduation  Clark 
and  one  of  his  college  chums  went  to  the 
residence  of  Alexander  Campbell  to  visit 
the  latter's  daughters.  A  party  of  gentle- 
men were  playing  croquet  on  the  lawn. 
They  were  the  trustees  of  Marshall  College, 
a  State  normal  school,  at  Huntington,  W. 
Va.  The  trustees  told  Campbell  that  they 
were  seeking  a  president  for  Marshall 
College. 

"Why,"  Campbell  said,  looking  down  the 
road  as  Clark  drove  up,  "here  comes  now 


ihe  very  man  you  Avuut.  IT  is  namo  is 
.)  allies  BeaiK'hainp  (.Mark.  He  is  the 
brightest  man  that  was  ever  {rradiiattMl 
from  Betliauy  College.  He  is  the  best 
Latin  scholar,  the  best  Greek  sehohir,  the 
best  Hebrew  scholar,  aud  the  best  Genua u 
seholar." 

The  trustees,  without  waiting  for  an 
introdur-tion  to  ("lark,  withdrew  to  a 
corner  of  the  eroquet  grounds  and  elei-ted 
him  president  of  Marshall  College.  Clark 
was  then  twenty-three  years  old.  For 
years  it  was  his  boast  that  he  held  the 
record  for  being  the  youngest  eollege 
president  in  the  United  States. 

After  twt)  years  in  West  Virginia,  he 
went,  we  read  in  the  Xew  York  Herald,  to 
Kansas,  where  ho  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  and 
«'dited  a  country  weekly,  studying  law  at 
udd  times.  And  then,  saj-s  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

In  ISSO.  when  lie  went  to  T^ike  County, 
Missouri,  he  found  himself,  as  he  wrote 
long  afterward,  "in  a  Congressional  district 
where  there  were  more  Democrats  in  the 
prime  of  life  fit  to  be  members  of  ( "ongress 
than  in  any  other  rm"al  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States."  Yet  in  a 
dozen  y(>ars  he  won  the  nomination  for 
Congress  over  the  Representative  from 
that  district  and  was  elected.  This 
triumph  was  not  due  solelj'  to  (Mark's 
engaging  personality.  It  was  the  reward 
of  such  personal  campaigning  as  has 
seldom  been  equaled.  The  young  lawyer 
made  himself  known  to  practically  every 
voter  in  the  district,  including  those  in  a 
township  wliich  had  no  railroad  and  which 
would  ordinarily  have  been  carried  by  his 
better-known  opponent  by  defaxilt.  That 
canvass,  conducted  in  a  country  where 
swollen  streams,  crossed  at  dead  of  night, 
made  hairbreadth  escapes  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, reveals  the  mettle  of  the  future 
Speaker.  Beneath  a  gracious  exterior  lay 
a  determination  which  no  difficulty  cotild 
daunt. 

In  summing  up  his  political  career,  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  says: 

His  was  not  an  exceptional  career  in  any 
important  respect;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
can  it  be  said  that  Champ  Clark  was  a 
leader  in  Congress  until  he  had  attained 
seniority.  His  great  service  to  the  country 
— the  ser\ace  that  made  him  a  contender 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1912 — 
was  the  fight  he  led  to  destroy  "Cannon- 
ism"  during  1909-10.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Clark's  parlia- 
mentary tactics,  more  than  anything  else, 
made  possible  the  overthrow  of  the 
Speaker's  autocracy  and  the  creation  of  the 
"committee  on  committees."-  This  latter 
was  Clark's  own  creation. 

Diu'ing  the  session  of  Congress  just 
finished  it  had  been  noted*  that  his  health 
was  failing.  Within  two  days  of  the  end 
of  his  term  of  office,  says  the  New  York 
Herald: 

Death  came  to  ^Ir.  Clark  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  stirring 
legislative  battles  that  he  has  led  and 
fought  were  with  him  to  the  end.  He 
lived  again  in  memorj^,  as  his  pulses  flagged, 
the  days  of  the  eight  jears  during  which  he 
wielded  the  gavel  as  Speaker.  Those  at 
his  bedside  heard  the  old  chieftain  mutter 
in  his  last  delirium: 

"The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report." 
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That  Little  Trickle 
f  is  a  Danger  Signal! 


i 
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In  your  home,  perhaps,  there  are 
hours  when  the  water  merely  trickles 
weakly  from  the  faucets.     Outside, 
there  is  the  same  low  pressure  in  the 
fire  plug.    Suppose  the  house  caught  fire  f 

In  many  cities  population  has  grown  faster  than  the 
water  supply.  The  pipe  is  too  small  and,  where  the 
wrong materialwasoriginallyused, in  such  bad  condition 
that  the  peril  of  fire  and  epidemics  is  ever  present. 

Your  city  officials  know  the  condition  of  your  water 
system.  But  it  costs  money  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  and 
they  are  powerless  to  act  until  you — voter  and  tax- 
payer—  are  solidly  behind  them. 

Unless  your  water  system  is  adequate  for  emergencies 
and  future  demands,  you  are  strangling  the  industrial 
growth  of  your  community,  and  living  in  the  shadow 
of  a  disaster. 

In  justice  to  your  family,  find  out  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  your  town. 

The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was  laid  260  years  ago — and 
is  still  in  use.  Because  cast  iron  rusts  only  on  the  surface 
and  resists  corrosion,  it  is  the  standard  material  for 
gas  and  water  mains  and  for  many  industrial  purposes. 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 
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''Pipe  andthe  Public  Welfare" 

—  an  illustrated,  cloth-hound 
look — isfullof  intereii.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25c. 


A  SPORTING  CHANCE  TO  REACH  MT.  EVEREST  BY  PLANE 


THE  world's  dizziest  spot,  the  i)eak  of 
IMount  Everest,  has  thus  far  defied  all 
of  man's  attempts  to  reaeh  it,  but  thi- 
reeent  announeement  that  a  British  expedi- 
tion ta  climb  the  mountain  is  now  beiim 
planned  shows  that  the 
idea  has  not  been  aban- 
doned. As  Everest  is 
29,140  feet  higli  and  so 
inaccessibly  located  thai 
it  has  never  been  seen  or 
photographed  at  a  less  dis- 
tance than  about  1()0  miles. 
it  can  easily  be  seen  what  a 
job  confronts  the  aspiring 
climbers.  In  fact,  it  is  im- 
possible as  a  mountain- 
chmbiiiy:  stunt,  in  the 
opinion  of  Roland  Rohlfs. 
the  aviator,  who  tiew  six 
and  a  half  miles  liigh  some 
time  ago  and  .so  knows 
more  alM)ut  condition^ 
around  (he  roof  of  flic 
Avorld  tlianmost  men.  T\h- 
aviator  calls  attention  1u 
the  lact  tliat  the  mere  rais- 
ing of  a  man's  body  to  a 
height  of  2<t,140  feet  by  its 
own  ftl'orts  is  terrific,  and 
wIk'm  in  addition  to  tlif 
in.ere  rlinihing.  one  con- 
siders tiiat  from  IS.tKK) 
to  I'O.IKK)  feet  upward  the 
climb(>r  must  caiTy  an  oxy- 
gf'u-tank  and  wear  ex- 
ce<'dingly  thick  and  heavy 
clothing,  the  task  looks 
like  oui'  to  be  performed  only  by  a  super- 
nuin.  Mr.  Rohlfs  .sees  a  sporting  chance 
to  accomplish  the  feat  in  an  airplane,  how- 
ever, jiihI  in  aiT  article  in  the  New  York 
Herald  di.scusses  the  possibilities  of  ilyiiig 
to  the  co\-eted  goal.  From  what  the  famous 
pilot  tells  us,  it  does  not  appear  that  even 
this  method  of  reaching  Evei'est's  summit 
would  be  as  easy  as  the  proverliial  rnliiiiy: 
oil"  a  log.  On  the  contrary,  it  se<'ms  to 
])resenl  difficulties  that  will  tax  the  vn- 
<hiraiu*e  and  sportsmanship  of  anybody 
Avlio  nuiy  try  it.     Mr.  Rohlfs  si)ectfies: 

The  lirsl  task  before  an  expedition  wliicli 
plans  to  send  a  man  l)y  i)lane  to  tlie 
sunnnit  would  be  to  locate  a  base.  This 
woidd  not  have  to  be  a  movable  base,  such 
as  would  be  required  by  a  mouiltain- 
cUmbing  party.  Preferably  this  })ase 
should  be  in  tlie  lee  of  the  mountain  as 
regards  the  princiipal  prevailing  wind.  Two 
or  three  bases  v>-\[\\  sufficient  space  for  a 
]dane  to  land,  grouped  triangularly  about 
the  peak,  would  be  better,  but  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  first  big  advantage 
possest  by  an  airplane  exyjedition  would  be 
the  fact   that  this  base  could  be  as  far  as 


1()0  miles  from  the  peak  without  endanger- 
ing success  in  the  least.  Of  course,  tlie 
nearer  it  was  the  Ijetter,  but  100  miles,  it 
would  seem,  would  be  enough  allowance 
<if  distance  to  assure  a  landinir-field  even 
ill  tlie  scramlih'd  top(nrra]>li>  of  this  higliest 
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Distances  from  tlu;  various  Indian  centers  of  population  arc  shown.  Aviator 
Hohlfs  argues  lliat  an  aeroplane  expedition  could  camp  within  easy  flyins  dls- 
tanct-  and  wait  for  proper  conditions  to  make  the  flight  to  "  tlie  roof  of  tlie  workl." 


of  ;ill  mountain  cliains.  Some  deariiiir  of  a 
likely  si>ot  miglit  be  necessary.  Tlie  1(K) 
miles,  which  would  mean  weeks  of  traAel 
for  an  ex]>editi<)n  laden  with  the  impedi- 
menta of  a  tnountaiii-climbing  expedition, 
would  lie  a  matter  of  something  under  an 
lioui'  for  IIk'  air])lane. 

Having  their  ba.se  selected  and  all  other 
j)reliminaries  out  of  the  waA'.  it  would  seem 
as  if  nothing  more  remained  but  to  take  off' 
and  tly  to  the  top.  I>ut  not  so.  It  is  i)retty 
hard  to  tell  what  conditions  pre\'ail  on  a 
uiountain-to])  100  miles  away,  and  so  the 
next  ste]j  would  be  to  make  a  number  of 
riights  over  the  mountain  for  obserAation 
])urposes.  The  ground  would  have  to  be 
examined  as  carefully  a.s  such  a  thing  could 
be  done  from  ^  plane,  and  it  would  also 
be  n«'Cessary  to  find  out  all  about  the  winds 
blowing  about  Everest's  summit,  their 
direction,  sjx'ed,  and  A'ariety.     We  read  on: 

The  two  men  Avho  make  the  attempt 
must  be  closer  than  brothers,  for  they  must, 
at  the  crucial  moment  in  the  expedition,  act 
as  one  piece  of  machinery.  They  must,  of 
course,   be   skilled   airmen,   a   qtialification 


not  so  unusual  a.s  before  the  war  struck  us, 
an<!  they  tuust  have  ha4  considerable  ex- 
IH-rience  at  altitude  work  so  that  they  will 
bo  as  much  at  home  physically  in  the  rare 
air  as  is  possilile  for  men  to  be.  That 
isn't  very  much  at  home,  1  may  add.  Diu-- 
ing  the  first  flight,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  others,  they  must 
become  accustomed  to  read 
the  slightest  sign  or  motion 
of  the  other,  must  almost 
read  the  other's  mind. 
Conversation,  with  a  400 
horse-] lower  motor  roaring 
ahead,  and  with  a  wind 
i-arrying  ail  utterances 
astern  at  100  to  150  miles, 
is  an  impossible  luxiiry  six 
miles  up.  particularly  since 
each  man's  face  is  covered 
by  a  mask  and  he  is  jiull- 
ing  for  dear  life  at  a  tube 
connected  with  the  life-giv- 
ing o.xygen  -  tank.  It  is 
-ign  language  or  nothing. 

In  these  trial  flights  the 
nun  nmst  .studj'  that  great 
summit.  It  may  be  a 
mere  ])iunacle,  a  shaft  of 
rock  upheaved  higher  than 
all  its  fellows  in  the  birth 
of  the  world  as  Ave  know 
it.  It  may  be  a  plateau 
hundreds  of  feet  across. 
It  may  be  a  rounded  sur- 
face sloping  gradually  to 
st«vper  declines.  But 
Avhatever  the  peak  is,  it 
must  be  studied  from  CA'ery 
sid»'  as  the  plane  circles 
aroiiiKl  it.  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  kee])ing 
sufficiently  far  away  to 
preA'ent  a  chance  gust  from 
dasliinir  the  ])lane  uiX)n  it. 
If  the  .summit  is  a 
steeple  of  rock  for  thou- 
sands of  feet,  the  e.xiiedition  is  through.  If 
the  siinmiit  has  on  or  Avithin  hundreds  of 
feet  of  it  a  comparatiA-ely  leA-el  place,  the 
size  of  the  toj)  of  a  freight-i-ar  or  larger, 
the  ex))eilition  is  just  starting.  For  on  that 
spot  I  think  it  entir(>ly  possible  to  land  from 
an  airi>lane  in  full  flight  the  man  Avho  is  to 
have  the  honor  of  reaching  the  highest 
point  on  the  globe. 

^^  e  ;ire  told  that  t lie  exiiedition  may  haA'e 
to  wait  for  daA  s  and  ix-rhajis  Aveeks  before 
the  chance  comes  to  make  this  landing. 
It  Avill  have  to  be  at  a  time  Avhen  the  Avind 
currents  are  just  right.  Naturally,  one 
questions  Avhat  a  man  Avill  look  like  Avho 
has  landed  on  a  mountain  oAer  five  miles 
high  from  a  plane  traAeling  at  the  rate  of 
l.")0  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Rohlfs  assures  us 
lie  A\  ill  be  aliAe  and  uninjured,  ''but  rapidly 
freezing  to  death."  As  to  hoAv  the  landing 
Avill  be  made  and  Avhat  the  man  Avho  lands 
Avill  do  Avhen  he  is  sure  of  his  footing,  avo 
are  informed  as  follows: 

The  [lilot  Avill  keep  liis  most  unAvaA-ering 
attention  on  the  height  of  the  plane  aboAe 
the  landing-place  and  its  zero  speed  Avhile 
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RECE  PTION 


The  world's  need  is  for  minds  which  forever 
keep  their  windows  open  toward  to-morrow; 
which  reach  out,  like  the  flower  for  the  sun. 
In  such  minds  lightning  became  electricity; 
steam  became  transportation;  frecdoin  became 
a  democracy. 

All  advancement  is  the  result  of  mental  re- 
ception. There  are  flood  tides  in  reception. 
For  five  years  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
their  habits,  beliefs,  ideals,  and  authorities 
overAvhelmed.  Age-long  convictions  were  shat- 
tered. Men's  minds  staggered  under  the  shock 
of  the  constant  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
claimed impossible. 

Because  of  this  upheaval  the  world  is  now 
being  swept  with  waves  of  mental  activity. 
Proof  of  this  exists  all  about  us.  It  is  seen 
in  the  operation  of  business.  It  is  strikingly 
found  in  that  commercial  force  which  gains  its 


momentum  through  appeal  to  both  the  mind 
and  the  emotions — advertising. 

Advertising  has  dug  a  channel  through  the 
national  consciousness.  This  fact  is  important 
to  the  whole  of  society. 

Stability  of  social  life  is,  in  this  industrial 
era,  dependent  upon  stability  in  industry;  and 
there  is  undeniable  evidence  that  strength  and 
growth  hav'e  been  given  industry  by  advertising. 

Advertising  has  carried  an  untlerstanding  of 
industry  into  the  homes  of  the  consumers.  It 
has  induced  so  strong  a  flow  of  standard  wares 
as  to  make  advertised  goods  a  preferred  in- 
vestment for  the  merchant. 

Like  many  truly  great  forces,  there  is  no 
mystery  about  advertising;  but  there  is  much 
of  common  sense. 


N.  W.  AYER    &    SON,    advertising  headquarters 
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"What's  the  best 
advertising  medium 
up  in  Canada  ?  " 

IF  you  want  to  have  your  goods  known  in 
Canada  with  as  Httle  delay  as  possible — 
if  you  want  to  reach  every  class  of  citi- 
zen, the  city  man — the  farmer—the  mecha- 
nic— if  you  want  Canadians  to  know  that 
you  are  after  their  trade  aggressively,  con- 
stantly— then  the  advertising  medium  for 
you  to  use  is 

™^  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  CANADA 

These  papers  are  published  in  the  cities — 
naturally — but  they  circulate  in  surround- 
ing towns,  farms,  ranches,  lumber  camps, — 
morning  and  evening  they  spread  out  and 
cover  the  territory  all  about  them.  If  you 
are  after  Canadian  trade  they  should  carry 
YOUR  advertising,  because  that  is  the  sure, 
economical,  direct  way  to  secure  a  place  in 
the  rich,  expanding  markets  of  Canada. 

Any  or  all  of  the  newspapers  listed  below  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  any  information  relative 
to  the  market  for  your  goods  in  their  territory. 


Place  Population 

Calgary,   Alta 75.000 

Eimonton,   Alta 53.794 

Halifax,  N.S 58.000 

London,    Ont 59,281 

Montreal.    Que 801,216 

Quebec,    Que 116.850 

Regina,    Sask 40.000 

St.    John,    N.B 64.305 

Saskatoon,    Sask 25,411 

Toronto,    Ont 512.812 

Vancouver.   B.C 135.000 

Victoria,    B.C 55,000 

Winnipeg,    Man 192,571 


Paper 
M.  Albertan 
£.  Journal 

M.   &   E.   Herald    &   Mail 
M.    &    E.    Advertiser 
M.  &  E.  Free  Press 
M.   Gazette 
E.  La   Patrie 
E.    Star 

M.   Chronicle 

E.   Telegraph 

M.  &  E.  Leader   &   Post 

M.  Standard 

M.    &    E.    Telegraph    &    Times 

M.  Phoenix 
E.  Star 

M.  Globe 
E.   Star 

M.  Sun 

M.  Colonist 
E.    Times 

M.  &  E.  Free  Press 
E.   Tribune 
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his  partner  climbs  down  a  weighted  rope- 
ladder  suspended  from  the  axle  of  the  plane. 
He  wiU  be  climbing  in  a  wind  blast  of  from 
50  to  100  miles  an  hour,  or  even  more. 
He  Avill  be  handicapped  and  numbed  ]>y 
the  icy  wind.  He  must  be  carrj*ing 
strapt  to  him  not  only  a  small  oxygen- 
bottle  with  hose  attached  to  his  mask,  but 
also  a  parachute  folded  tightly  against  his 
back.  Once  down  on  the  ground  or  ice  his 
first  move  will  be  to  fling  himself  flat  to  the 
ground  or  catch  hold  of  some  projection  to 
prevent  himself  from  bt^ing  carried  away  by 
the  wind.  A  man  can  not  live  long  imder 
such  conditions,  even  Avith  oxjgen  and 
the  warmest  of  warm  clothes.  His  first  stej) 
will  be  toward  some  of  the  padded  bags 
containing  oxygen-tanks,  additional  cloth- 
ing, and  other  supplies  which  have  been 
thrown  near  the  spot  upon  which  he  first 
landed.  These  bags  would  l)e  brightly 
colored  in  various  hues  easily  distinguish- 
al)le.  The  oxygen  supply  in  the  small 
bottle  he  carried  with  him  would  last  only 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and  he  must  get  a 
})igger  bottle  to  attach  to  the  tube  pro- 
jecting from  liis  mask.  If  instruments  for 
scientific  observations  are  required  they 
may  also  be  containc^d  in  these  bags.  Un- 
like his  theoretical  rival,  the  cUmber,  the 
man  on  the  mountain-top  can  in  advance 
decide  upon  taking  Avith  him  anything  he 
wishes.  These  bags,  if  they  contained 
anything  of  great  Aveight,  Avould,  of  course, 
be  planted  on  a  preAious  flight  made  only 
by  the  pilot.  The  difi'i^'rent  colors  would 
enable  the  adventurer  to  tell  the  difference 
between  one  containing  oxygen  and  one 
Avith  food  or  any  tiling  else. 

While  the  observer  is  on  the  moimtain 
the  man  in  the  plane  Avill  be  busy  taking 
photographs  of  him  from  the  air.  For  this  a 
special  airplane  camera  attached  to  some 
part  of  the  plane  and  operated  by  a  trigger 
in  the  pilot's  cockpit  is  used.  This  type, 
like  a  fixt  machine  gun,  is  sighted  by 
heading  the  plane  at  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed or  shot  and  then  letting  go  the 
trigger. 

Fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  the 
man  has  landed  he  will  be  ready  to  leave. 
He  has  two  alternatiAes.  If  the  Avind  is  still 
faA'orable  he  may  crouch  behind  some  rock 
or  ice-bank  while  the  pilot  manetiA'ers 
directly  over  him  and  gi'aduallj'  settles 
down  so  the  rope  ladder,  20  or  30  feet  long, 
dangles  before  him.  Then  up  that  ladder, 
with  his  oxygen-tank  and  parachute,  he 
must  climb  to  safety  in  the  plane.  If  this 
is  not  feasible  he  still  has  a  method  of 
leaAing  the  mountain.  That  is  the  para- 
chute. As  the  one  he  can'ies  on  his  back 
is  an  emergency  chute  of  quick-descending 
pattern,  it  will  be  adA'isable  to  use  another, 
AA'hich  is,  of  course,  in  one  of  the  bags 
preAaously  thi'OAvn  oA^erboard.  The  bigger 
the  chute  the  faster  and  further  he  will  be 
can-ied  from  the  peak  or  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  from  which  he  makes  his  little 
leap.  In  this  case  he  isn't  at  all  sure  where 
he  is  going  to  land,  but  lie  is  headed  for 
thicker  air  and  solid  earth. 

As  he  glides  downward  into  the  almost 
unknoAvn  territory  around  tlie  mountain  the 
plane  Avill  folloAV  in  order  to  obserAe  the 
spot  where  he  lands.  The  maps  or  plans 
made  of  the  country  beforehand  Avill  lie 
Aaluable  here,  for  the  pilot  Avill  probalily 
be  unable  to  land  Avithin  miles  of  the  chute 
jumper. 

Once  landed,  the  big  difficulties  are  OA'er, 
for  the  man  out  in  the  wilderness  is  hooked 


up  with  his  camp  by  the  piano,  wliioh  pan 
brinj;  him  maps,  compass,  food,  tiivarms, 
or  anything:  else  he  requires. 

The  conquest  of  Mount  Everest  by  air- 
plane may  seem  weirdly  inuiKinative,  but 
I  am  conduced  that  if  the  peak  is  ever 
reached  it  will  be  iu  this  or  some  similar 
'way.  The  human  heart  has  certain 
limitations  very  easily  reached  iu  hitrh 
altitudes,  and  if  man  can  not  get  to  Mount 
Everest's  high  point  by  the  most  improved 
method  of  transportation  he  can  not  ffvl 
there  by  the  most  primitive. 
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PLAIiX  MOTOR-TALK  FROM    MIKE 
DE  CICCO,  TRUCK- DRIVER 

A  TIKE  DE  CICCO  is  a  (ruck-driver. 
-'■ '  A  with  experience  enough  in  the  actual 
handling  of  motors  to  be  a  little  distrustful 
of  much  of  the  material  iu  the  way  of 
automobile  ad^nee  that  is  served  out  to  the 
public  in  these  daj's  of  iiniversal  motoring. 
!Mike's  employers,  of  the  Portland  Orcguit 
Journal,  e\"ideutly  agreed  with  him  that  he 
might  be  as  capable  of  handing  out  motor- 
ing advice  as  a  good  many  wTiters  who  make 
that  their  business,  so  they  opened  their 
columns  to  him  for  a  series  of  short  articles. 
Some  of  the  recent  ones  deal  with  "grab- 
bing" and  "slipping"  clutches,  "wheels 
that  shimmy,"  and  "rear-end  troubles." 
On  the  subject  of  clutches  Mike  presents 
words  of  ■wisdom  as  follows: 

The  part  of  the  motor-car  most  needed 
iu  a  jam,  besides  the  brakes,  is  the  c-luteh, 
and,  like  the  brakes,  is  often  badly  abused. 
Particularly  in  negotiating  traffic  is  this 
the  case. 

Most  motorists  would  rather  hold  the 
clutch  out  for  a  minute  or  so  than  take 
the  car  out  of  gear.  This  is  harmftd 
to  the  clutch,  for  by  holding  out  a  clutch, 
especially  a  disk  clutch,  strain  is  thrown 
on  the  tlu-ow-out  yoke  rollers  and  soon  the 
disks  and  lining  will  have  all  the  resiliency 
and  life  burned  out  of  them  and  will 
become  hard  and  brittle. 

When  the  clutch  wears  out,  gets  brittle, 
it  starts  to  grab,  and  then  troubles  begin. 
A  grabbing  clutch  is  the  cause  of  many  a 
traffic  accident,  aside  from  broken  uni- 
versals,  drive-shafts,  pinion  gear  shafts, 
axles,  gears,  and  torque  rods.  Wear  on 
tires  is  one  result. 

But  merely  holding  the  clutch  out  is 
not  the  only  thing  a  motorist  can  do  to 
hurt  the  mechanism.  Old  Man  Non- 
Lubrication  is  the  rascal  at  the  bottom  of 
a  whole  lot  of  the  trouble.  People  think 
that  because  a  clutch  is  called  a  "dry- 
disk"  clutch  there  is  no  need  for  oiling. 
That  is  a  mistake,  for  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  clutch  may  be  on  a  car,  it  has  to  be 
lubricated.  Clutch  mechanisms  accumu- 
late dirt,  dust,  and  grit  from  the  road,  and 
must  be  cleaned.  A  well-greased  clutch 
can  defy  these  grit  destroj'ers.  Failure  to 
lubricate  causes  wear  on  the  tlu-ust  bear- 
ings, throws  the  clutch  and  shaft  out  of 
line,  and  results  in  a  trip  to  the  nearest 
garage  capable  of  making  repairs. 

The  clutch  should  be  cleaned  out  e^•ery 
5.000  miles,  and  on  cars  operating  continu- 
ally in  city  traffic  the  interval  should  be 
much  shorter.  To  clean  out  a  disk  clutch, 
put  a  plug  in  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  clutch  case,  take  cover  off  top  of  clutch, 
and  then  pour  in  a  mixture  of  two  quarts  of 
kerosene  and  one  quart  of  oil.  Put  the 
lid  back  and  run  the  motor  briskly  for  a 
few  minutes,  working  the  clutch  back  and 
forth  by  means  of  the  clutch  pedal.     This 


Building  Upon 
Fundamentals 

It  has  been  said  that  every  large  institution  or 
service  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  some  man 
with  a  pioneer's  spirit  and  foresight. 

Back  of  the  success  of  the  Kalamazoo  Loose 
Leaf  Binder  Company   stands  Geo.  P.  Wigginton. 

In  a  business  where  contact  and  service  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  solve  the  problem,  Kala- 
mazoo has  organized  a  great  trained  force  of 
human  representatives. 

These  men  are  working  toward  an  ideal. 
They  study  your  accounting  and  record  keeping 
problems  for  the  specific  purpose  of  rendering 
you  a  beneficial  service. 

After  this  analyzation  they  supply  your  needs 
with  equipment  of  a  quality  such  as  you  naturally 
would  expect  from  the  leader  in  the  field. 

The  coupon  is  convenient  and  will  prove 
profitable.      Use  it. 

Kalamazoo    Loose    Leaf    Binder    Co. 

Kalamazoo  :  :  Michigan 


The  Style  C"  system  (shown  in 
large  illustration)  is  the  original  specific 
device  for  machine  or  hand  made  rec- 
ords. The  binder  when  taken  from 
the  posting  rack  becomes  a  securely 
bound  reference  volume.  A  distinctly 
great  advancement  of  the  Loose  Leaf 
principle  that  saves  time  and  labor  and 
increases  speed  and  neatness. 


The  proper  binder  for  periodicals, 
magazines,  photographs,  etc.  It  is 
lightweight,  attractive,  durable,  and 
easy  to  operate. 


A  current  binder  of  striking  origin- 
ality. Holds  with  equal  security  one 
sheet  or  a  thousand  sheets,  providing  a 
firm,  level  writing  surface  and  has  a 
quick,  convenient  method  of  inserting 
or  removing  sheets. 
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Dan-dee 


Women  Are  Delighted 
With  These  Practical 
Boudoir  Refinements 

NOT  ONLY  does  the  DAN-DEE 
DAIN-TEE  line  of  waste  bas- 
kets, boudoir  boxes  and  book  ends  add 
a  touch  of  refinement  to  the  library, 
living  room  or  boudoir  but  they  are 
practical  and  useful  as  well. 

To  women  who  appreciate  beauty, 
utility  and  economy  the  DAN-DEE 
DAIN-TEE  line  offers  the  utmost  in 
satisfaction.  Strong,  durable  and 
fire-proof.  Charmingly  decorated  in 
many  colors.  Sold  by  the  set  or  singly. 

Stationery  and  Department  Stores, 
Gift  Shops,  Hardware  and  Furni- 
ture Stores  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the   DAN-DEE  DAIN-TEE  line. 

DAN-DEE  Line  for  Business  Men 

For  offices  the  DAN-DEE  line  of 
waste  baskets,  cash,  security  and 
strong  boxes,  letter  trays,  etc.,  are 
ideal.  Smoothly  finished  and  cannot 
injure  rugs,  floors  or  desks.  Fifteen 
shades.  Round  or  Square  styles — 
large  or  small  sizes.  Last  for  years. 
Cost  but  little. 

Mail  the  attached  coupon  for  lit- 
erature showing  both  lines  in  exact 
shades  and  colors. 

ERIE    ART    METAL    CO. 

ERIE,  PENNA. 
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DEALERS 

chandising  plan. 

are  creating  more  and  better  business  for 
our  dealers.  Something  entirely  new  and 
sure  to  interest  you. 


Write  us — today — 
about  our  new  mer- 
Let  us  tell  you  how  we 


ERIE  ART  METAL  CO. 
Erie,  Penna. 

Gentlemen :  Without  obli- 
gation to  me,  send  me  lit- 
erature showing  the  DAN- 
DEE  and  D  A  N  -  D  E  E 
DAIN-TEE  lines  in  exact 
colors  and  shades.  Also 
send  me  name  of  my  nearest 
dealer. 

Name 

Address 

City 


State. 


cleans  out  ehitch  slides,  plates,  and  bear- 
ings. When  the  clutch  has  had  a  chance  to 
become  thoroughly  cleaned,  shut  off  motor 
and  let  oil  and  kerosene  drain  out  by  re- 
moving plug  at  the  bottom  of  case.  Fill 
grease  cups,  and  keep  these  cups  in  order 
by  tlirowing  out  the  yoke  and  screwing 
them  down  every  week.  This  will  insure 
a  smooth  and  perfect  working  clutch. 
Cone  clutches  are  cleaned  by  using  an  oil- 
can full  of  kerosene  thoroughly  to  wet  the 
leather  face,  letting  the  motor  run  and 
working  pedal  back  and  forth.  Then  put 
neat's-foot  oil  on  the  leather  surface. 

If  the  clutch  slips  and  does  not  hold 
tight  when  most  needed,  release  the 
throw-out  rod  from  clutch  pedal  a  few 
turns.  This  will  tighten  up  the  springs 
and  give  a  smoother  action  with  no 
slipping. 

"Do  your  front  wheels  shake  the 
shimmy?"  asks  Mike.  "Have  you  a 
little  wabble  in  your  car?"     He  proceeds: 

If  you  have,  and  at  times  wonder  why 
the  steering-gear  fails  to  control  the  front 
wheels  properly,  your  job  is  to  get  a  wrench, 
or  a  couple  of  them,  and  see  if  the  "insides" 
of  your  front  wheels  need  adjusting. 

Even  tho  everything  may  appear  to  be 
all  right  do  not  let  it  go,  for  a  few  minutes' 
investigation  wiU  show  you  the  trouble 
and  a  few  more  will  remedy  it.  Usually, 
wabbling  is  caused  by  loose  adjustments 
in  the  wheel  bearings,  worn-out  spindle 
bolts  or  spindle-bolt  bearings,  wheels  not 
alined  properly,  a  bent  axle,  or  knuckles 
not  tilting  back.  Any  one  or  all  of  these 
ailments  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  your 
front-wheel  trouble  and  may  sometimes 
surprize  you  by  flinging  yourself  and  your 
load  into  the  road  or  over  a  nice,  steep 
bank. 

To  keep  the  front-wheel  bearings  from 
wearing  and  to  insure  proper  adjustment 
there,  they  should  be  taken  out  and 
washed  and  cleaned  thoroughly  with 
kerosene  every  10,000  miles  at  the  most, 
refilled  with  fresh  lubricant,  and  carefully 
adjusted.  Hub  caps  should  be  filled  with 
grease  and  screwed  down  every  2,000 
miles  or  less. 

The  way  to  find  out  what  part  of  the 
front  axle  is  loose,  place  a  jack  under 
the  axle  and  rock  the  wheel  sideways 
to  see  if  there  is  any  side  play.  In  this 
way  one  can  tell  if  spindle  bolts,  bearings, 
tie-bar  bushings,  or  bolts  are  loose  or 
worn  out.  If  the  wheel  rocks  the  bearings 
are  loose.  In  that  case  take  off  the  hub 
caps,  remove  cotter-pin  through  nut  and 
spindle,  and  tighten  up  on  nut  until  the 
wheel  itself  is  tightened.  As  soon  as  the 
wheel  is  tight  and  does  not  run  free, 
release  about  quarter  to  half  turn  on  nut. 
The  wheel  should  then  run  properly  with 
no  side  play.  Be  careful  to  replace  cotter- 
pin  after  adjusting  the  wheels  and  to  refiU 
the  hub  cap  with  fresh  grease. 

If  the  spindle  bolts  and  bushings  are 
worn  thej^  should  be  rebushed  or  replaced 
with  new  parts.  This  replacement  can 
easily  be  made  by  taking  out  the  cotter- 
pin  and  nut  on  the  bottom  of  the  spindle 
bolts  and  removing  the  safety-pin  in  the 
middle  of  the  spindle.  Drive  out  the  bush- 
ings, but  before  putting  in  new  bushings 
first  fit  them  to  the  spindle  bolts. 

Aline  the  front  -^  heels  by  taking  a  piece 
of  string  or  stick  and  placing  it  across 
under  the  motor  from  the  rear  inside  of 


one  front  wheel  to  the  same  point  on  the 
opposite  wheel.  Then  place  the  string 
across  the  front  part  between  the  wheels 
and  see  that  they  toe  in  by  a  quarter  to 
half  inch.  This  can  be  done  by  lengthen- 
ing out  or  taking  up  the  threaded  end  of 
the  tie  bar.  Remember,  when  wheels  are 
not  in  line  there  is  greater  wear  on  tires, 
as  much  as  if  your  wheels  were  skidding 
with  your  brakes  on,  from  the  continual 
pull  on  the  rubber. 

If  the  steering-gear  or  worm  is  loose, 
it  can  be  adjusted  by  screwing  down  on 
the  adjustment  eoUar  on  top  of  the  steer- 
ing-gear case  until  all  play  has  been  taken 
up.  Often,  the  steering-arm  under  the 
splash  panel  is  loose,  and  this  can  be 
tightened  by  tightening  bolt  and  nut  on 
top  of  the  arm.  If  the  axle  is  out  of  line  or 
bent  in  any  manner  it  should  be  taken  off 
and  left  with  some  blacksmith  or  machine- 
shop  for  straightening,  to  be  alined,  or  to 
have  the  spindles  tilted  in  backward  posi- 
tion on  top.  Be  sure  that  the  spring  clip 
bolts  are  tightened  up  on  the  axle  and  in 
line  with  the  center  spring  bolts.  See  that 
all  bolts  wearing  nuts  have  a  cotter-pin 
through  the  proper  place  to  prevent  the 
nut  from  being  lost. 

"Get  familiar  with  your  car's  rear  end," 
advises  Mike  further.  "It  causes  half 
your  repair  bills."     He  proceeds: 

The  differential,  or  "rear  end,"  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  is  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  motor-car  and  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  neglected  parts 
of  the  whole  machine.  All  the  strain  of  the 
motor  and  the  weight  of  the  car  are  thrown 
directly  on  the  rear  end,  and  jamming 
brakes,  grabbing  clutch,  speeding  on  rough 
roads,  and  sliding  wheels  all  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  this  rear  part  deteriorate 
and  break  down  unless  it  is  given  more 
care  than  abuse. 

Every  unusual  thing  a  motorist  may  do 
having  a  wearing  effect  upon  the  rear  end 
is  bad,  but  the  worst  of  all  things  he  can 
do  is  to  fail  properly  to  lubricate  this 
highly  necessary  part  of  his  ear's  driving 
mechanism.  The  lubricant  has  the  same 
saving  effect  upon  the  differential  as  it  has 
upon  the  motor  or  any  other  part  of  the 
car  where  friction  of  any  kind  is  created. 
If  the  oil  is  not  changed  frequently  it 
gets  full  of  dirt  and  grit,  pieces  of  metal 
that  chip  off  are  carried  by  the  oil  among 
the  gear  teeth,  and  the  ring,  pinion,  and 
differential  gears  wear  in  corresponding 
measure.  As  soon  as  these  chips  get  into 
the  heavy  grease,  they  work  not  only  into 
the  gear,  pinion,  and  two  differential 
bearings,  but  frequently  find  their  way 
out  to  the  bearings  of  the  drive-wheels 
as  well.  Wear  on  the  bearings  follows, 
making  them  loose  and  soon  causing  too 
much  play  in  every  gear  in  the  rear  end. 

Loose  bearings  in  the  drive-wheels  and 
differential  are  the  cause  for  many  broken 
axles.  -As  soon  as  the  axle  wabbles  from 
too  much  play  the  strain  crystaihzes  the 
steel  and  one  finds  a  broken  axle  when 
it  is  most  inconvenient  and  where  it  is 
hardest  to  call  a  tow  car. 

Why  not  prevent  it  in  the  first  place? 
The  way  to  do  is  to  get  famiUar  with 
your  car.  Put  on  a  pair  of  coveralls 
and  get  down  and  look  it  over  every  now 
and  then.  You  paid  good  money  for  it, 
so  why  not  take  a  little  personal  care  of 
it?  Take  the  bolts  and  plate  off  the  rear 
axle  assembly  and  drain  out  the  heaA^. 
lubricant,  washing  carefully  with  kerosene 
every  part  of  the  rear  assembly  as  soon  as 
the  drained  oil  permits  a  thorough  exam- 
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Man's  Eyesight  Measured  That  Science  May  Protect  It 


OF  all  the  senses  given  by  God  to  man,  Siglit  is  the  one 
most  greatly  treasured.  Soundness  of  vision!  What  a 
world  of  varied  form  and  color  and  widely-ranged  activity 
it  opens— yet  on  what  supremely  delicate  adjustments  of 
glass  to  eyes  it  oftentimes  depends.  Only  a  generation  or 
so  ago  men  tried  on  glasses  very  much  as  they  try  on 
shoes — till  they  found  the  lenses  which  it  seemed  to  them 
would  "do." 

Today  Optical  Science,  llirougli  Bausch  &  Lomb,  offers 
to  the  world  of  the  sight-dimmed  a  scientific  means  of 
adjusting  glass  to  sight.  Through  a  complete  line  of  optical 
instruments  they  offer  the  opportunity  by  which  defects  of 
eyesight  may  definitely  be  measured  and  a  scientific  choice 
of  glasses  assured.    Through  these  marvelous  instruments. 


indeed,  the  very  skill  of  the  specialist  himself  is  reinforced — 
providing  for  him,  as  they  do,  the  best  means  to  apply 
that  skill. 

Is  it  unnatural  tliat  they  should  be  proud  to  ha  e  produced 
such  instruments  as  these,  representing  as  they  do  the  appli- 
cation of  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  eyes  of  mankind 
by  their  own  ophthalmic  or  eye  lenses,  which  they  have 
perfected  through  nearly  seventy  years? 

And  need  it  be  said  that  these  ophthalmic  instruments  are 
of  the  same  high  refinement  which  characterizes  our  micro- 
scopes, projection  and  photographic  apparatus,  photographic 
lenses,  binoculars  and  other  quality  products  with  which 
we  have  been  serving  mankind  for  the  last  half  century? 


BAUSCH   &   LOMB    OPTICAL   COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Eyeglass  and  Spectacle  Lenses,  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Baloptieons,  Binoculars  and  other  Optical  Instruments. 
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The  Arddey  lust  is  shown.  Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you,  in  black 
or  tan  calf  or  in  Cordovan;  Style  Nos.  071,  Obi,  and  002  respectively. 
Jfnot  in  stock,  we  will  ship  to  him  the  same  day  we  receive  his  order. 

FROM   the   first  moment  you  until  you  have  worn   them  for 

step    into    Nettleton    shoes  months  after  the  kind  of  shoes 

you  will  feel  their  comfort.  And  you  now   wear  have  been  dis- 

you    will   see   their    air   of  re-  carded.  A  booklet,  "Five  Thou- 

strained  smartness.  sand  Mile  Shoes/'explains  why. 

But    the    biggest    thing    about  And  it  is  really  interesting  read- 

Nettletons    cannot    be    learned  ing.    Just  write  for  a  copy. 

A.    E.    NETTLETON     CO.,     SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. ,    U.    S.    A. 

nijstt£Gton. 

SHOES    OF    WORTH 
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IT  Is  genuine  economy  to  buy 
Ivory  Garters.  They  wear 
evenly,  because  they  are  all  elastic. 
There  is  no  metal  to  rust  thru  the 
fabric — no  dead  cloth  or  pads. 
The  durable  weave  and  live,  springy 
elastic  make  them  last  almost  in- 
definitely. Even  after  months  and 
months  of  excellent  service,  you'll 
find  they  are  a  bit  frayed,  maybe, 
but  still  lively  and  comfortable. 


fact  that  you  get  comfort  and  con- 
venience you  never  thought  pos- 
sible before.  Ivories  are  light  and 
airy.  They  can  be  worn  loose  so 
as  not  to  bind  your  muscles  or  leave 
a  mark  on  your  leg.  Ivories  can't 
slip  or  skid  and  they  always  hold 
your  socks  up  perfectly. 

Ask  for  Ivory  Garters.  Don't 
ever  sav  "a  pair  of  garters".  Say 
"Ivory  Garters".  You'll  find  that 
it  pays  every  time! 


And   add   to  this  economy  the 

IVORY  GARTER  COMPANY,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


ination  of  the  parts.  When  the  gears 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  examine 
them  for  chipped  and  broken  teeth,  and, 
if  necessary,  buy  a  new  gear.  If  the  gears 
look  all  right,  jack  up  one  rear  wheel, 
block  the  other  wheel,  and  the  front  wheels, 
and  start  the  motor.  Put  the  machine  in 
gear,  run  the  engine  slowly,  and  see  if  the 
ring  and  pinion  gears  run  true.  If  they 
do  not  run  true,  then  either  bearings  are 
worn  or  the  gears  are  not  in  hne. 

Unusually  the  bolts  or  rivets  that  hold 
the  ring  gear  work  loose,  and  the  gears 
may  "growl."  If  they  do,  see  that  the 
small,  or  pinion,  gear  is  in  Une  with  the 
outside  of  the  ring  gear,  and  adjust  on 
collar  in  front  of  pinion  bearing.  Get  your 
gear  ring  adjustment  by  allowing  from 
^  to  ^  of  an  inch  play  between  the  two 
gears.  On  each  side  of  the  ring  gear  is  a 
place  for  adjustment  where  it  may  be 
loosened  or  tightened.  Brass  or  steel 
shims  are  used  on  Ford  cars.  As  soon  as 
adjustments  are  made  and  the  assembly 
seems  to  run  true,  put  back  plate  and 
bolts  and  fill  with  fresh  lubricant,  a  heavy 
duty  oil.  This  inspection  and  refilling 
should  be  attended  to  every  5,000  to 
7,000  miles  at  the  most. 


WHEN  THE  INJURED  GUEST 
MAY  SUE 

FOUR  men,  the  owner  of  a  flivver  and 
three  of  his  friends,  were  very  much 
"on  their  way."  The  car  bounded  vio- 
lently about  the  road.  It  skidded  first  to 
the  left,  then  to  the  right,  shook,  shivered, 
and  roared,  but  kept  on  going.  It  was 
Lem  Pickett's  flivver,  writes  George  F. 
Kaiser,  in  Motor  Life  (New  York),  begin- 
ning a  little  story  which  may  be  fiction  or 
fact,  but  at  any  rate  carries  a  pointed 
moral: 

Slattery,  seated  on  the  front  seat  next  to 
Pickett,  braced  his  feet  against  the  floor 
boards  and  bore  down  heavily  on  them. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  driving  himself, 
he  could  not  help  but  go  through  the  mo- 
tions when  riding  as  the  giiest  of  another. 
In  the  tonneau  -ludge  Pringle  and  Captain 
Benson  were  having  a  desperate  time  try- 
ing to  keep  from  sitting  on  each  other's 
laps  as  the  car  rolled  from  side  to  side. 
Finally,  Captain  Benson  muttered  to  the 
judge,  "Lem  acts  as  if  he'd  been  takin'  a 
generous  sample  of  his  home-brew  again." 

The  car  tore  up  a  steep  grade,  around  a 
sharp  liairpin  turn,  and  down-hill  again  all 
without  slackening  speed.  Finally,  Judge 
Pringle  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

"Careful,  Lem,  careful,"  he  warned. 
"That  meeting  doesn't  start  till  eight,  and 
we  have  lots  of  time. 

Without  answering,  Lem  kept  the  car  on 
its  unsteady  course,  while  his  uneasy  pas- 
sengers hung  on  and  wished  the  ride  were 
over.  Twice  more  the  judge  sounded  words 
of  caution,  but  apparently  they  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  for  Lem  kept  the  car  going  faster  all 
the  while. 

At  length  after  what  seemed  an  age  the 
car  dashed  down  Bailey's  Hill,  passed  Long 
Creek,  and  on  to  the  macadam  of  Main 
Street,  Hillsvale,  and  with  a  jerk  that  threw 
its  occtipants  in  a  heap  came  to  a  stop  be- 
fore the  town-hall  at  which  the  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Ind.  Order  of  W.  O.  O.  F.,  Local 
No.  6004,  were  due  to  assemble. 


Pickett  pulled  out  his  watch.  "Made  it 
in  forty  minutes,"  he  chuckled.  "We'll 
do  better  froin'  back." 

"You  nuiy,"  growled  Judge  Pringle,  "wo 
won't.  I've  had  enough  reckless  driving 
for  one  time.  I'm  going  back  on  the  rail- 
road." 

"Ale  too,"  agi-eed  Captain  Benson. 

"I'm  with  you,"  joined  in  Slattery,  and 
the  three  of  them  walked  into  the  hall, 
leaving  Loni  Pickett  and  his  flivver,  and 
giving  Lem  an  opportunity  to  lament  the 
fact  that  he  had  carried  three  unapprecia- 
tive  passengers  on  a  record  run  from  Ona- 
wauda  to  Hillsvale. 

At  10:37,  seven  minutes  after  the  lodge 
meeting  had  been  adjourned  for  the  night, 
Judge  Pringle,  Captain  Benson,  Slattery, 
and  Pickett  sat  in  the  little  luneh-Wivgon 
down  by  the  Hillsvale  Depot,  disposing  of 
a  varied  repast  of  ham  and  beans,  beef 
and  beans,  crullers,  apple-pie,  and  coffee. 

"Just  about  time  to  get  the  10:45,"  said 
Captain  Benson. 

The  effect  of  Pickett's  home-brew  had 
apparently  worn  off.  Finally  he  ventured 
an  apology.  "Sorry  I  shook  you  folks  up 
so  coming  over,"  he  ventured,  at  last. 
"We  can  take  our  time  goin'  bat'k." 

Neither  Judge  Pringle,  Captain  Benson, 
nor  Slattery  answered  Pickett's  peace- 
offering;  so  he  continued:  "Might  seem 
like  fast  driving  to  you  folks,  but  I've  been 
over  the  road  so  often  I  know  every  rut 
and  hole  between  Onawanda  and  Hillsvale." 

"You'll  go  over  it  once  too  often,"  said 
Slattery,  "if  you  keep  on  driving  as  you 
did  to-iuight." 

"Well,"  returned  Pickett,  still  trying  for 
peace,  "you  folks  come  back  with  me  and 
I'll  drive  any  way  you  like." 

"I'll  teU  you,  Lem,"  answered  Judge 
Pringle,  "when  you  are  sober  you  are  a 
good,  careful  driver,  but  when  you  have  a 
little  home-brew  under  your  belt — why, 
I'd  rather  be  in  a  train  than  in  your  flivver. 
Some  day  you'll  hit  something  and  break 
your  neck,  sure  as  fate." 

"Ugh,"  said  Captain  Benson,  "I  sure 
would  have  hated  to  have  another  driver 
like  Lem  coming  the  other  way  on  that 
road  to-night." 

"There  sure  would  have  been  some 
smash-up,"  agreed  Slattery. 

"Say,  judge,"  he  continued  turning  to* 
Judge  Pringle,  "suppose  we  had  had  a  col- 
lision to-night,  where  would  we  have 
stood?" 

"You  mean  if  you  had  been  hurt?" 
inquired  the  Judge. 

"Yes;  if  we  had  had  a  collision  with 
another  reckless  driver  I  suppose  Lem's 
carelessness  would  have  prevented  us  from 
collecting  any  damages?" 

"Not  necessarily,"  answered  Judge 
Pringle.  "If  a  guest  in  a  car  is  hurt  in  a 
smash-up  and  the  injury  is  caused  by  the 
recklessness  of  both  drivers  he  can  sue  them 
both  together  and  the  court  will  give  him 
judgment  against  the  one  it  finds  was  really 
at  fault." 

"Sue  them  both  together,"  repeated 
Slattery.  "You  mean  I  could  sue  Lem? 
What  good  would  it  do  me  to  sue  him  if  I 
were  hurt?" 

"Probably  none,"  answered  the  judge, 
"seeing  he  has  no  property  except  his 
fliv\'er,  but  it's  been  held  by  the  courts  of 
this  State  that  a  guest  of  a  car-owner  who 
drives  recklessly  can  sue  the  man  who  in- 
vited him  to  ride  for  any  injuries  he  receives 
because  of  the  car-owner's  negligence  in 
driving.  In  fact,  our  courts  have  held  that 
it  makes  no  difJerence  if  the  car-owner  or 
a  chauffeur  hired  by  him  is  driving.  He  is 
responsible  just  the  same  for  any  negligence 
causing  injuries  to  his  guests." 
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The  hall-mark  of  quality  on  golf 
clubs  and  golf  balls  has  been 
the  name  of  MACGREGOR 
— ever  since  the  first  advent  of 
golf  in  America. 
The  quality  built  into 
MACGREGOR  clubs  and  balls 
has  ripened  with  experience. 
Today  every  theory  behind  each 
construction  is  rigidly  tested  on 
our  own  private  golf  course — before 
being  put  into  practice. 
Hence  golfers  who  know  the 
game  best  usually  find  a  reason 
for  sticking  to  MACGREGOR 
products. 


Golf  makes  life 
^vorth  \vl\ile 

THE  magic   spell   of  the  great   outdoors — 
the  spirit  of  the  open  air — the  health  and 
happiness  and  companionship — these,  together 

with  the  inherent  lure  of  the  game  itself,  are  some  of  the 
things  that  have  made  golf  the  universal  game  of  today. 

The  popularity  of  golf  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds — 
and  deservedly  so,  for  surely  no  game  has  the  same  sort 
of  subtle  fascination.  For  countless  thousands — of  both 
men  and  women — this  splendid  game  is  helping  to  make 
life  more  refreshing — more  worth  while. 

To   those   interested   v/c  will    be    glad    to  send  a 
complete  catalog  of  MACGREGOR  Golf  Goods. 

"Make  Records  with  MACGREGORS" 

The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Eslahlished   1829 


A  Series  of  Peiiril  Portrnifa 
No.    3— THE   STENOGRAPHER 


Write  For  These 
Good  Booklets 

One  is  caUed  "Find- 
ino  Your  Pencil" — 3 
pencU  service  booklet 
for  everyone  wlio  uses 
a  pencil.  Write  for  it. 
It  will  help  you  choose 
the  right  pencil  foi' 
your  particular  work. 
Also  write  for  our 
booklet — ".I  Study  In 
Sepia".  It  shows  the 
character  of  work  that 
can  be  done  \v i t !i 
Dixon's  'BEST" 
Colored  Pencils. 


'  '^HE  thought  Dixon's  Eldorado  pencils 
li^  were  only  for  artists.    One  day  I  per- 
suaded her  to  use  one  of  these  pencils  while 
taking  my  dictation. 

"I  watched  her  swift-moving  fingers 
translate  my  words  into  strange  short-hand 
hieroglyphics.  No  need  for  her  to  say  how 
it  eased  and  quickened  her  work. 

"Sequel?  Why  she's  got  every  girl  in 
the  office  using  these  same  pencils." 

ELdorai)0 

2Ae  Jitasterdiawingpencir 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE    COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.  41-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors: 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

Diion'B  Eldorado  is  made  in  17  leads 
— one   for    every   need  or   preference. 
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HOW   TO    BREAK   THE    BUYERS'    STRIKE 


"That's  a  new  one  on  me,"  said  Captain 
Benson. 

Pickett  scratched  his  head  reflectively. 
"If  I  invite  any  one  to  go  riding  with  me 
then,  and  I  drive  carelessly  and  have  an 
accident  I  stand  to  not  only  lose  my  car, 
break  my  neck,  but  also  have  my  friends 
sue  me,  tho  I  don't  get  a  nickel  for  earrving 
them?" 

"Under  the  decided  cases  of  this  State 
that's  just  what  would  happen  to  you," 
replied  Judge  Pringle.  "Just  a  short  time 
ago  a  woman  sued  another  woman  whose 
guest  she  had  been  on  an  automobile  ride 
and  succeeded  in  collecting  nearh'  $5,000 
cfamages  because  the  car  had  been  driven 
recklessly. 

"The  court  held  that  the  owner  of  an 
automobile  who  invites  another  person  to 
take  a  ride  is  not  any  less  responsible  than 
if  he  were  not  merely  giving  the  other  pa,rty 
the  ride  as  a  kindness." 

"Seems  sort  of  ungrateful  to  sue  a- man 
who  gives,  you  a  lift,"  observed  Captain 
Benson.    .,(      .. 

'There;  isn't  any  sentiment  in  the  law," 
replied  Judge  Pringle.  "Things  are  de- 
cided in  a  cold,  matter-of-fact,  legal  way. 
Of  coiu'se,  don't  misunderstand  me;  all  the 
courts  don't  hold  the  same  way  on  this 
proposition.  Connecticut  and  New  York 
courts  do,  but  out  in  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  they  have  a  theory  which  they 
call  gross  negligence,  and  out  there  they 
say  that  a  person  giving  another  a  lift  is 
only  responsible  for  that  so-called  gi-oss 
negligence  when  the  ride  is  given  only  as  an 
act  of  friendship  or  the  like. 

"If  I  was  on  a  jury  I  sure  would  hesi- 
tate before  deciding  in  favor  of  a  'guest,'" 
said  Captain  Benson. 

■"How  about  the  road  around  Bailey's 
Hill  and  Long  Creek,"  inquired  Slattery; 
"three  cars  have  skidded  off  there  in  the 
last  month.  Isn't  the  State  or  county  or 
some  one  responsible  for  accidents  when 
there  is  no  rail  or  anything  along  the  side 
of  the  road?" 

"A  rail  wouldn't  do  much  good,"  .Judge 
Pringle  answered.  "When  those  fellows 
come  along  at  fortj^  miles  an  hour  and 
start  going  off  the  road,  even  a  concrete 
Avail  wouldn't  stop  them.  No,  I  don't 
think  any  of  those  speeders  have  any  one 
to  blame  but  themselves  for  any  broken 
arms  or  legs  or  necks  they  get  while  they 
are  speeding  along  at  an  excessive  speed. 

"Of  course  there  are  some  places  on  the 
roads  where  there  ought  to  be  guard-rails, 
but  that's  where  the  road  is  in  poor  con- 
dition or  a  ditch  at  the  side  is  concealed 
by  bushes  and  the  like." 

The  whistle  of  the  oncoming  10:45  broke 
up  the  conversation  in  a  hurrj\ 

"Don't  take  the  train,"  pleaded  Pickett. 

Captain  Benson  whispered  to  Judge 
Pringle,  "Shall  we  go  back  with  him?" 

Judge  Pringle  hesitated.  "Well,  Lem," 
he  said  finally,  "if  you  will  promise  to  drive 
like  a  sane  and  decent  citizen,  I  think  we 
all  will  be  glad  to  go  back  with  you,  but 
no  more  of  that  Barney  Oldfield  stuff  with 
this  party." 

"As  you  like,  Judge,"  answered  Lem. 
"I'll  drive  so  slow  we'U  think  we're  in  a 
perambulator.     Let's  go!" 

"All  ready,  boys?"  asked  Judge  Pringle. 

In  a  minute  the  fliv\'er  was  headed  back 
toward  Onawanda,  so  slowly  that  its  pas- 
sengers all  thought  they  were  in  a  pream- 
bulator — riding  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour  over  steep,  slippery,  moun- 
tain road.s. 


(Continued 

reliable  sources  that  show  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  cost  of  hving: 


Goods 

1920 
Prices 

Present 
Prices 

Redvc- 

TION 

Groceries 

Meat 

45.00 
15.00 
70.00 
15.00 

32.00 
10.00 
47.50 
10.50 

13.00 
5.00 

Serge  Suit 

Shoes  

23.50 
4.50 

"These  figures  show  that  there  has  been 
a  very  material  cut.  ^Manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  have  taken  their  losses 
to  meet  new  conditions.  Now  it  is  up  to 
labor  to  do  its  part  before  the  wheels  of 
industry  can  begin  to  move  again. 

'labor  must  cut  wages" 

"Skilled  labor  can  not  escape  making  the 
cut.  Wages  are  so  high  they  are  out  of 
balance.  No  one  will  pay  them.  Men  are 
out  of  work.  Conditions  are  groA\ing  worse 
instead  of  better.  Now  is  the  time  to 
return  to  normal.  To  wait  will  mean 
disaster. 

"Many  union-men  are  now  working  for 
less  than  imion  scale.  That  is  the  only 
way  they  can  get  work.  Many  are  walking 
the  streets.  Conditions  are  becoming 
worse  every  day  because  btiilding  is  being 
held. up.  Small  cuts  in  wages  will  not  give 
the  public  confidence  that  it  is  again  safe 
for  them  to  build.  Then  Avhy  not  make 
the  cut  'all  in  a  lump'  and  save  the 
situation?  Come  down  to  present  price 
levels.  Then  give  the  move  the  greatest 
possible  publici.ty  to  get  the  pubUc  to  go 
ahead  with  the  buildings  they  want. 

' '  Laboring  men,  here  is  the  problem  j^ou 
face:  Either  you  con.tinue  to  demand  war- 
time wages  and  remain  idle,  or  you  can 
reduce  your  wages  to  somewhere  near  the 
prewar  basis  and  have  plenty  of  work 
and  a  good  income.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  the  cut.  Gain  the  public  confidence 
and  your  battle  is  won." 

The  Paint,  Oil,  and  Chemical  Review 
(Chicago)  prints  an  announcement  addrest 
by  the  Journeymen  Painters  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  Tacoma  to  the  [Master  Painters 
Association  of  that  city,  asking  for  a  de- 
crease of  12} 2  per  cent,  in  wages,  as  "in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times."  The 
Master  Painters'  reply,  which  is  not  without 
a  touch  of  humor,  is  given  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  the  above  action  taken  by  the 
Journeymen  Painters  of  the  city  of  Tacoma, 
asking  for  a  voluntary  decrease  in  wages 
to  meet  the  present  financial  conditions, 
we,  the  following  Master  Painters,  feel 
that  it  is  rather  an  unprecedented  state  of 
affairs,  the  usual  procedure  ha\dng  been 
to  demand  an  increase ;  we  can  not  help  but 
commend  their  action  to  the  general  public, 
feeling  that  it  is  the  principle  of  true 
Americanism  to  give  and  take.  Should  the 
general  public  be  contemplating  having 
any  painting  or  papering  done  we  recom- 
mend that  they  decide  to  do  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  give  the  men 
in  these  shops  the  benefit  of  their  work  at  the 
present  time  and  show  their  appreciation." 

Against  this  point  of  view,  at  least  as  it 
appUes  to  workers  in  the  large  retail 
business  centers  of  the.  country,  James 
Simpson,  vice-president  of  Marshall  Field 


from  page  9) 
&     Co.,     of     Chicago,    expresses     himself 
strongly  in  The  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

"Competition  is  now  keener  than  ever, 
and  workers  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
if  business  is  to  be  maintained  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  much  more  work 
must  be  accompUshed  per  individual  em- 
ployed. It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  at 
all  times  good  business  to  maintain  an 
organization  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency. 
Right  now  it  is  imperative. 

"We  do  not  believe  wages  in  the  retail 
business  should  be  decreased.  An  in- 
crease of  efficiency  seems  to  us  sufficient. 
This  will  perform  a  service  to  the  pubhc 
by  making  reasonable  prices  possible,  and 
to  emjiloyees  by  doing  justice  to  the  com- 
petent, helping  them  maintain  present 
standards  of  living." 

THE   RAILROADS   ON  TRIAL 

' '  Railway  companies  all  over  the  United 
States  are  under  the  gravest  test  of  their 
history."  So  declares  a  writer  in  Petroleum 
(Chicag'o),  taking  up  a  phase  of  the 
situation  which  he  considers  vital  in  the 
reduction  of  prices.  In  the  case  of  bulky 
commodities,  which  require  considerable 
shipment  to  market,  including  petroleum, 
iron  and  steel,  building  material,  and  coal, 
much  depends  upon  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation. "Transportation  is  the  essence 
of  civilization,  or  words  to  that  effect,  said 
Bryce"  the  Petroleum  writer  goes  on, 
"and  we  surely  do  hope  for  that  essence! 
The  railroads  were  given  guaranties  when 
other  industries  had  to  hop  along;  now 
they  are  collecting  what  Congress  said  they 
could  have,  a  few  hundred  millions  or  so. 
We're  waiting  now,  feet  cocked  in  air, 
hats  askew,  each  mouth  bare  for  a  chew, 
for  the  next  plaint  of  the  railroads.  In  the 
long  run  the  public  pay,  but  about  half- 
way down  the  road  it  is  we  who  must 
dodge  kicks  aimed  at  a  bit  below  the  lumbar 
region.  What  we  want  is  service — good 
service  now."  One  trouble  with  the  rail- 
roads, objects  The  Iron  Trade  Revieio 
(.Cleveland),  is  that,  instead  of  helping  to 
balance  trade  by  buying  when  materials 
are  low  and  plentiful,  "it  has  come  to  be 
an  axiom  that  the  railroads  buy  only  at  the 
top  of  the  market."  Running  true  to  this 
rule — 

"Now  that  the  peak  has  been  passed  and 
lower  i^rices  prevail,  this  great  class  of 
consumers  is  out  of  the  market. 

"In  every  low  point  of  the  steel  market, 
when  miUs  could  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  transportation  interests  and  keep 
up  operations,  the  latter  have  withheld 
their  tonnage,  only  to  come  out  with  dis- 
tress signals  filing  and  with  needs  for 
immediate  satisfaction  as  soon  as  other 
lines  begin  to  buy.  Thus  this  large  re- 
quirement has  tended  to  carry  the  peaks 
still  higher.  Conversely,  absence  of  rail- 
road buying  has  operated  to  drive  the 
slump  even  lower. 

"As  the  railroads  use  so  large  a  tonnage 
of  almost  all  steel  products  it  would  prove 
an  economic  blessing  if  some  means  could 
be  devised  to  release  this  demand  in  times 
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THINK  what  would  happen  if  the  Light  and  Power 
Company  which  supplies  your  community  with 
electricity  suddenly  ceased  to  operate!  Street  cars  would 
stop.  The  motor-driven  machinery  in  busy  factories  would 
come  to  a  standstill.  The  many  little  power-driven 
contrivances  which  add  to  the  convenience  of  your  shop 
or  home  would  be  useless.  Even  the  lights  by  which  you 
work  and  play  would  be  snuffed  out. 

Yet  the  great  service  rendered  by  the  Light  and  Power 
Company  is  too  often  forgotten.  It  has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  our  every-day  life  that  it  is  taken  for  granted. 
Only  on  the  rare  occasions  when  something  goes  wrong 
does  the  Light  and  Power  Company  receive  even  a  passing 
thought;  and  that  thought  is  perforce  a  damning  one. 

In  the  light  of  actual  facts,  the  Light  and  Power  Company 
takes  on  an  entirely  different  aspect.  Its  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole  are  one  and  insepa- 
rable. The  extent  and  character  of  the  service  it  renders  in- 
fluences to  a  considerable  degree  the  establishment  of  new 
industries.  And  the  more  widely  that  service  is  used, 
the  cleaner  and  brighter  the  community  will  become,  for 
electrical  power  is  clean  power. 

But  the  Light  and  Power  Company  has  an  even  more 
important  role.  Upon  the  extension  of  its  services  into 
new  territory  depends  the  full  development  of  the  indus- 
trial, commercial  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  The  vast  power  of  thousands  of 
streams  and  rivers  is  still  unharnessed.  Expansion  is 
inex'itable.  Yet  expansion  without  adequate  capital  is 
impossible.  Light  and  Power  Company  securities  offer  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  wise  investment  of  surplus  funds. 
So  used,  such  funds  will  be  engaged  in  promoting  work  of 
benefit  to  all,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  yield 
gratifying  returns  and  be  as  safe  as  the  community  itself. 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &"  Underwood 

Voringfos  Falls,  Norway,  one  of  the  thousands 
of  similar  waterfalls  scattered  throughout  the 
world  which  provide  a  never-failing  source  of 
electrical    energy    for    power,   light    a.nd    heat. 


The  welfare  of  the  Light  and  Power  Company  and  the 
welfare  of  the   Community  are  one  and   inseparable. 


Wagner    Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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See  tig  game'living  its  natural 
life  inVellowstone  l^ational  Park 


-take  a  Burlington- Northern  Pacific  Planned 
Vacation    to   the   Land    of    Eternal    Wonder 


Vast  sliumhliiig  elk  herils,  liundreds  of 
jjoiulenms  hison,  crinkled  bighorn  sheep, 
graceful  antelope,  and — the  pranky  bears.' 
With  perfect  safety,  you  may  see  them 
living  their  old,  wild  life! 

Tins  year  enjoy  a  real  vacation  in  this 
most  spectacular  of  all  national  parks,  amid 
its  unthinkable  phenomena.  Besides  the 
animals,  see  the  geysers,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
painted  terraces,  fossil  trees,  and  the 
thousand  other  marvels  of  Nature's 
Wonderland. 

Enter  at  Gaidiner  Gateway — see  Devil's 
Slide,  Paradise  Valley,  Gate  of  Mountains, 

Free  Book  of 
Yellowstone  Park 

All  useful  information  about  Geyser- 
Uind,  richly  illustrated  with  maps 
and  diagram  of  the  jiark.  Send  for 
your  c()|)\  now  ! 


and  other  magnificent    features    connected 
with  this  famous — northern — entrance. 

Lea^e  via  Cody  Road — motor  90  miles, 
through  awe-inspiring  Sylvan  Pass,  tower- 
ing Shoshone  Canyon,  past  the  Government 
dam — twice  the  height  of  Niagara. 

Thence  to  Rocky  Mountain  National — 
Estes — Park  where  you  may  enjoy  its 
exquisite  beauty  and  peaceful  tranquillity. 
And  Denver — the  gateway  to  Colorado's 
land  among  the  clouds. 

Yellowstone  Park/////allthis — on  through 
trains — in  one  trip!  Take  a  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation! 


SI    »*UL 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  O-  R-  R-.  Chicago 

A.  M.  CLELAND 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CHICAGO 


Three  great  wonder  spots — Yellowstone  Park,  Rocky  ilonntain — Esles- 
Park,  and  Colorado,  ail  on  one  circle  trip 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 


of  geuerally  slack  market  and  have  it  out 
of  the  way  when  other  users  are  buying 
heavily.  This  probably  is  a  matter  of 
financing,  but  apparently  its  solution 
should  be  possible  to  men  trained  in  monej' 
matters. 

"Were  the  mills  able  now  to  roll  the  steel 
that  the  railroads  undeniably  need  and 
which  they  will  buy  as  soon  as  general 
business  resumes  and  traffic  is  enlarged,  the 
mills  would  be  able  to  continue  reason- 
ably normal  schedules  and  have  this  busi- 
ness out  of  the  way  when  the  rush  of 
demand  comes." 

One  of  the  most  needed  elements  in  any 
reduction  of  prices  in  the  field  of  building, 
a  field  which  many  authorities  consider  in 
itself  basic  in  any  general  reduction  of 
prices,  says  The  building  Age,  is  a  stimu- 
lated effort  to  provide  adequate  and  rea- 
sonable transportation  for  all  building 
material.     It  observes  editorially: 

"The  main  cause  of  our  lack  of  an 
adequate  building  program  has  been  the 
high  cost  of  the  completed  building.  Here 
again  a  careful  analysis  Mill  show  that 
these  high  costs  have  not  been  entirely 
due  to  the  high  prices  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials, but  to  the  inability  to  get  the 
materials  at  all.  This  has  resulted  in  one 
of  two  things.  Either  the  builder  has  been 
compelled  to  obtain  the  materials  at  any 
price,  or  else  the  job  has  stood  idle  for 
weeks,  while  the  overhead  and  other  items 
have  caused  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  completed 
structure.  When  it  becomes  possible  to 
obtain  materials  when  needed  and  at 
quoted  market  prices,  the  high  cost  of 
building  will  be  lowered,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  very  market  prices  may  be  higher 
due  to  increased  freight-rates.  An  ade- 
quate available  supply  is  essential." 

"Transportation"  Avas  presented  as  the 
leading  topic  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Editorial  Conference  of  the  New  York 
Publishers'  Association.  [Roy  V.  W^right,  of 
The  Railway  Age,  mentioned  the  need  of  the 
railways  for  vast  quantities  of  materials 
and  equipment,  and  predicted  that  "the 
cash  situation  would  be  greatly  improved 
if  Congress  would  act  favorably  upon  the 
Winslow  Bill,"  a  measure  providing  for  a 
government  advance  of  several  hundred 
million  doUars.  Since  that  time  the  bill 
has  passed  and  the  railroads  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  their  bit  in  relicAing  the  general 
depression  by  putting  through  their  pro- 
grams of  repair  and  replacement.  The 
railroads,  also,  have  a  grievance  in  the 
matter  of  national  wage-agreements,  en- 
tered into  under  government  control, 
"in  which,"  to  quote  The  Railway  Age 
authoritj',  "there  are  many  unfair  clauses 
that  are  costing  the  railroads  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  without  any  return  in 
actual  labor.  These  unfair  clauses  should 
at  least  be  removed.  The  public  also  feels 
that  standardized  wages  are  unfair  be- 
cause employees  in  districts  where  the  cost 

of  li-\dng  is  low  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation as  those  in  congested  districts 

where  the  cost  of  living  is  high.  If 
standardized  wages  are  maintained,  differ- 
entials should  be  established  to  take  care  of 
this  difference  in  conditions." 
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♦♦CHANGE  THE  BUYERS' 
PSYCHOLOGY" 

One  of  the  most  widely  and  enthusi- 
astically recommended  remedies  for  the 
buyers'  strike  is  "optimism,"  an  endeavor 
by  appeal,  argument,  and  suggestion  to 
change  the  antibuying  state  of  mind  of  the 
public.  Thus  the  current  issue  of  TIw 
BAildirig  Age  heads  a  typical  set  of  busi- 
ness resolutions:  " Resolred — that  I  will 
not  participate  in  pessimistic  gossip  regard- 
ing business  conditions."  One  cheerful 
writer  goes  so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  con- 
tinues optimistic,  even  tho  the  state  of 
business  seems  to  him  to  warrant  the 
most  complete  pessimism.  Perhaps  less  nu- 
merous than  the  optimists-at-anj'-price, 
but  offering  more  variet5%  are  the  business 
specialists  who  are  trj'ing  to  convert  the 
public  b\-  new  and  effective  "selling  ideas." 
Women's  Wear  (New  York)  is  issuing  a 
special  "selling-idea"  section  every  Satur- 
daj'.     Its  announcement  runs: 

"To-day,  more  than  ever,  a  good  selling 
IDEA  is  'worth  its  weight  in  gold.' 

"The  gro^Wng  intensity  of  competition 
among  retailers  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business  are  taxing  their  utmost  ability 
and  drawing  upon  everj'  resource  and,  in 
their  effort  to  turn  their  stocks  and  to  in- 
crease or  maintain  the  volume  of  sales, 
many  retailers  have  developed  unusually 
effective  methods  of  promoting  sales. 

"The  new  conditions  call  for  new  ideas, 
and  at  this  time  especially  a  good  idea 
spread  broadcast  will  benefit  trade  and 
national  prosperity  all  along  the  line.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  retailer,  of  every 
manufacturer  and  wholesaler,  of  every  one 
in  the  trades,  to  see  that  such  ideas  are 
promptly  and  fully  circulated." 

In  businesses  where  the  trouble  is  really 
only  "psychological,"  it  is  argued,  a  vivid 
and  picturesque  presentation  of  the  situa- 
tion is  all  that  is  needed  to  convert  a 
buyer-striker  into  a  strike-breaker.  An 
interesting  instance  of  an  industry  in  which 
everything  has  improved  except  the 
psychology  appears  in  the  present  dairy- 
farming  situation,  according  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  March  issue  of  The  Dairy 
Farmer  (Waterloo,  Iowa).  The  paper 
discovers  that  altho  dairy-farmers  were 
feeling  prosperous  and  optimistic  a  year 
ago,  whereas  they  are  now  inclined  to  be 
pessimistic,  "the  producer  of  butterfat 
was  14%  cents  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat  better  off  the  last  week  of  January, 
1921,  than  for  the  same  week  in  1920." 
He  may  receive  less  money  for  his  prod- 
ucts, but  the  fact  is,  averaging  the  prices 
received  at  630  market  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  taking  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  the  guide  for  arriving  at  the  cost  of 
milk  and  butterfat  production,  "leaving 
labor  and  overhead  costs  at  the  same 
prices  they  were  a  year  ago,"  the  dairy 
farmer's  lot  has  actually  improved.  "The 
same  line  of  reasoning  is  also  applicable 
to  the  production  of  pork  and  eggs,"  says 
the  writer.  "A  careful  analysis  applied 
to    the    individual    dairy    farmer's    exact 


Doesn't  it  annoy  you,  when  away  on  a 
business  trip  or  a  vacation,  to  find  that  a 
hotel  laundry  has  done  things  to  your 
underwear — lost  a  button  or  two,  or 
ripped  the  buttonholes?  It  will  never 
happen  to  you  again  if  you  wear  the 
Hatch  One  Button  Union  Suit — just 
one  sturdily  fastened  button  to  do  the 
work  that  a  whole  row  does  not  do  so  well. 
Even  if  this  one  button  should  come 
loose,  there  is  an  extra  buttonhole  into 
which  an  ordinary  collar  button  can  be 
slipped,  to  do  the  work  for  the  time  being. 


PATCffTFO  Jiy/^e  15  191*^ 


This  Spring  you  can  get  the 
Hatch  One  Button  Union 
Suit  in  the  finest  of  knit 
goodf  and  nainsook.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send,  free 
on  request,  a  catalog  de- 
scribing the  complete  line. 

The  Hatch  One  Button 
Union  Suit  is  featured  at 
the  best  stores  every- 
where, but  if  you  cannot 
get  it  easily  and  quickly, 
send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  our  mill  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct, 
delivery  free. 

Men's  garments:  Knitted 
—$1.50.  $2.00,  $2.50 
and  $3.00.  Nainsook — ■ 
$1.00,  $1.50,  $1.75, 
$2.00  and  $2.50. 

Boys'  garments:  Knitted — 
$1.25.  Nainsook  —  75 
cents. 


SIMPLER  AND  MORE 
COMFORTABLE 

SUPPOSE  your  hat,  for  in- 
stance, came  in  two  pieces. 
Every  time  you  put  it  on 
you'd  have  to  go  through  a  lot  of 
useless  motions.  So  why  wear  two- 
piece  underwear  when  one  union 
suit  is  so  much  simpler .''  And  why 
wear  the  ordinary  union  suit  when 
you  can  get  the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

It  is  still  simpler  and  still  more 
comfortable.  No  row  of  buttons 
and  buttonholes  up  and  down  the 
front— instead,  "button  one,  trou- 
bles done."  No  binding  and  wrink- 
ling as  when  two  edges  have  to  be 
pulled  together — instead,  a  smooth, 
even  fit  all  over. 


FULD  &  HATCH   KNITTING   CO. 

ALBANY  NEW  YORK 
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condition  will  show  that  he  is  making  more 
headway  to-day  than  he  did  during  the 
times  which  he  considered  better."  This 
line  of  reasoning  suggests  that  similar 
investigation  might  give  similar  results  in 
other  lines  of  industry. 

Espeeially  among  farmers  a  bad  "psy- 
chology" has  been  noted.  The  agricul- 
tural population,  constituting  a  great  part 
of  the  buying  pubUc,  have  had  a  feeling 
of  "resentment,"  notes  The  Breeders 
Gazette  (Chicago),  against  things  in 
general  which  has  only  lately  begun  to 
evaporate.  The  Chicago  Daily  Drovers' 
Journal,  which  has  been  trjnng  to  be 
optimistic  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers  and 
the  country  in  general,  concludes  with  the 
highly  concrete  recommendation: 

"Now  is  the  time  to  make  plans  for 
greater  and  cheaper  production  for  the 
better  days  that  are  siu-e  to  come  in  agri- 
cxilture,  and  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  build 
up  the  soil  by  Rowing  leguminous  crops." 

HELP  FROM  THE  BUILDERS  OF 
ROADS  AND  OF  HOMES 

One  billion  dollars  has  been  made  a^"ail- 
able  for  road  work  in  1921,  announces 
the  American  Road-Builders'  Association, 
which  held  a  national  council  of  good  roads 
advocates  in  Chicago  early  in  February. 
This  money,  as  dozens  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  observ^ed, 
will  help  both  in  reducing  unemployment 
and  in  cutting  the  marketing  cost  of  farm 
produce,  two  factors  which  are  basic 
in  their  effect  upon  business  conditions. 
"It  is  a  good  time  to  go  ahead  -with  more 
road-building,"  urges  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Crescent.  "  Materials  are  lower.  Not  since 
the  war  has  there  been  a  time  when  as 
many  thousand  of  workers  were  available 
for  road  work.  A  billion  dollars  will  end 
many  miles  of  bad  roads  and  many  en- 
employment  cases.  .  .  .  But  the  under- 
lying thought,  and  the  highest  goal, 
should  be  good  roads  where  they  are 
needed  most."  J.  Ogden  Armour,  -ttTiting 
in  the  Chicago  Standard,  presents  further 
argument: 

"We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  that  farmers  lose  S;30d,000,000 
3'early  in  marketing  their  crops  because 
of  bad  roads.  This  is  too  much  to  waste. 
We  should  contemplate  this  figure  in  con- 
nection -ndth  the  high  cost  of  living. 

"There  is  no  more  serious  problem  be- 
fore us  to-day  than  the  matter  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  getting  the  products  of  the  farm 
to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  One  step,  at 
least,  in  the  solution  is  plain — better  roads'. 

"As  an  instrument  of  economy  the 
motor-truck  has  not  j-et  come  into  its 
own.  Efficient  servant  as  it  is  in  certain 
restricted  realms,  it  now  awaits  the  further 
development  of  interurban  and  country 
highways  to  reach  the  measure  (rf  its  full 
attainment.  It  has  power  and  speed  that 
put  it  outside  the  class  of  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle,  and  a  nimbleness  and  flexibility 
which  give  it  a  certain  advantage  over  the 
railways.  It  is  my  expectation  to  see  it 
assume  more  and  more  the  function  of  the 
'short  haul'  as  its  own  peculiar  province: 
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in  part  relieAdng  the  railways  of  those  duties 
which  they  are  least  able  to  perform;  and, 
in  part,  expanding  the  field  of  our  national 
transportation  sj'stem. 

"I  say,  therefore,  all  speed  to  the  good- 
road  movement!  It  will  cheapen  our 
methods  of  distribution  and  help  to  bring 
the  people  of  our  country  closer  to  each 
other.  I  commend  its  common  sense  and 
practical  "wisdom.  It  may  be  less  spectacu- 
lar than  some  of  our  other  national  issues, 
but  it  strikes  deep  into  the  roots  of  funda- 
mental progress." 

The  Nation's  Business  (Washington)  leads 
the  several  trade  papers  which  argue  that 
now  is  the  time  to  start  a  revival  of  buUding 
that  will  do  much  to  relieve  business 
depression,  both  by  providing  cheaper  rents 
and  by  swelling  th<^  assessment  rolls 
through  increased  land  values.  In  Ne- 
braska, at  least,  building  materials  an^ 
.said  to  have  been  cut  "to  almost  a  pre- 
war level."  Figures  upon  the  costs  of  a 
typical  house  are  presented  to  show  that 
lumber  which  cost  $1,624  in  1913  and 
§^^,389  in  1920  may  now  be  purchased  for 
.?2.044.  Even  more  striking  are  the 
claims  made,  in  The  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
(Chicago),  for  a  new  variety  of  hollow- 
brick  wall.  The  wall  requires  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  brick  used  in  the  solid 
construction,  and,  due  to  the  air-space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  skin,  plaster 
can  be  applied  directly  to  the  brick  wall 
on  the  inside,  or  stucco  to  the  exterior, 
without  the  cost  of  "furring  and  lathing." 
In  Los  Angelas,  we  are  told,  "which  for 
months  past  has  been  the  second  city  in 
America  for  building  permits" — 

"The  hollow-brick  wall  has  taken  a 
revolutionary  hold  on  residence  construc- 
tion. Its  absolute  simplicity  and  unrivaled 
economy,  together  Tvath  a  distinctive  charm 
and  'personality,'  have  swept  it  into 
prominence  almost  overnight. 

"The  feature  of  low  cost  is  really  the 
most  important  and  remarkable  thing  about 
the  new  hollow-brick  wall.  For  sufficient 
material  to  build  the  four  walls  of  a  six- 
room  bungalow,  28  X  40  feet,  one  story, 
the  cost  for  hollow  tile  would  be  .S246.40; 
for  lumber.  S201 ;  and  for  tue  hollow  wall 
only  S143.00.  These  figures  are  for  ma- 
terial only.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
lesser  cost  in  labor  due  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  brick  used,  the  difference  in  cost 
wiU  represent  an  appreciable  sa\dng." 

The  question  of  credits,  and  of  the  whole 
intricate  banking  situation  as  it  applies 
to  the  present  business  situation,  possibly 
means  more  to  the  building  trades  than 
to  any  other  national  industry.  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  puts  a  very  prevalent  view  of 
the  situation  into  this  paragraph: 

"Labor  and  industry  now  are  learning 
their  lesson  again.  The  next  to  get  in  step 
with  the  changed  conditions  necessarily 
must  be  the  banking  class.  Within  the 
past  two  years  capital  has  been  scarce  due 
to  the  fictitious  values  assigned  to  ever\'- 
thing  money  purchases.  Demands  for 
capital,  consequently,  have  been  so  in- 
satiable that  interest-rates  frequently  have 
been  run  up  unduly.  Permanent  recovery 
of  business  and  of  general  stabiUty  in  the 


end  most  rest  with  a  freely  moving  supply 
of  credit  at  reasonable  rate.  This  situa- 
tion likewise  must  undergo  complete 
readjustment." 

THE  "BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN" 

"The  Great  War  was  international  in  its 
scope,  so  the  present  business  situation  is 
actually  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  credit 
through  the  world."  Thus  an  editorial  in 
The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  (Boston) 
turns  from  immediate  American  condi- 
tions to  world-wide  phenomena  in  search 
of  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  business 
depression.  "Recovery  from  industrial 
stagnation  is  always  delayed  by  the  slow 
growth  of  confidence,  but  heretofore  when 
one  country  suffered  from  commercial 
hysteria,  other  countries  were  affected 
less  or  not  at  all.  There  was  thus  a 
substantial  basis  upon  which  to  build." 
Taking  up  the  same  general  idea,  The 
Dry  Goods  Economist  announces:  "There's 
a  bridge  across  the  ocean  and  we  might 
as  well  cross  it  now.  It's  the  structure  of 
international  interdependency  that  Uncle 
Sam  hasn't  considered  much  untU  lately. 
Self-sufficient  Americanism  earns  no  dollars 
and  doesn't  saye  a  nickel  on  armaments." 
The  writer  continues,  by  way  of  pre- 
senting "some  thoughts  for  that  letter  you 
ought  to  write  your  Congressman": 

"  The  world  may  be  likened  to  a  man  who 
has  a  congestion  of  blood  in  one  part  of  his 
body  and  a  lack  of  blood  in  another.  Ob- 
viously, such  a  condition  can  not  be  cured 
by  merely  local  treatment.  It  is  a  result 
of  the  stoppage  of  circulation,  and  until  the 
causes  of  this  stoppage  are  removed  there 
can  be  no  real  cure  and  no  real  health  for 
any  part  of  the  body. 

"Such  precisely  is  the  condition  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  surplus  of  commodities 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  and  a  lack  of 
them  in  others.  There  has  been  a  stoppage 
of  the  free  circulation  of  commodities,  and 
until  this  stoppage  is  removed  and  free 
circulation  is  r- .  tored  there  can  be  no 
economic  health  in  the  world.  This  is  a 
fundamental  fact  we  have  got  to  face. 

"As  a  natural  reaction  from  the  war  we 
are  trjong  to  forget  Europe  and  return  to 
an  attitude  of  self-sufficient  isolation  from 
European  affairs.  We  can  not  do  this. 
There  are  somewhere  around  200,000,000 
people  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
many  more  milhons  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  whose  productive  activity  is  im- 
paired or  totalh'  destroyed  and  who  have 
barely  enough  food  and  clothing  to  sustain 
life. 

"At  the  same  time  we  in  this  country 
have  a  great  surplus  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials and  have  expanded  our  industrial 
machine  to  a  point  at  which  it  can  create 
a  great  surplus  of  manufactured  products. 
Obviously,  this  surplus  of  raw  and  finished 
products  must  be  disposed  of  abroad  if  our 
agriculture  and  industry  are  to  be  fuUj"  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous.  And  just  as 
ob\'iously  the  place  to  dispose  of  this  sur- 
plus is  where  it  is  needed. 

"Now  the  reasons  why  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe,  which  needs  our  surplus  prod- 
ucts, can  not  obtain  them  have  been 
explained  often  enough.  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  the  country 
just  what  must  be  done  to  start  the  resto- 
ration of  the  purchasing  power  of   those 


NURSES  WITH  GLOVES 
'  I  "HE  type  of  nurse  who  is  of  the  opinion 
-•■  that  she  can  do  her  work  by  talking 
is  strongly  condemned  by  an  editoritvl 
wTiter  in  The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital 
Renew  (New  York).  As  a  text  he  quotes 
an  enthusiastic  public  -  health  nurse  in 
Canada  who.  in  describing  her  work, 
remarked:  ''We  do  prev(>ntive  work  en- 
tirely, and  never  e^•en  take  off  our  gloves." 
The  critic  wondered,  he  says,  when  lie 
read  this,  whal  Florence  Night  ingalr 
would  have  said  could  she  have  overheard 
that  remark,  lie  wondered  who  taugln 
this  nurse  to  do  "nursing"  and  "nexer 
even  take  off  her  gloves."  What  training- 
school,  he  asks,  is  turning  our  that  type  of 
nurse?  Who  is  responsible  for  her  getting 
the  idea  that  nursing  can  be  done  by  mak- 
ing a  pleasant  call  with  "lior  gloves  on," 
calling  it  '"pi-eventive  work,"  and  drawing 
lier  salary?     lie  continues: 

"Unfortunately  tliis  type  of  nurse  is  not 
an  imaginary  creation,  nor  is  she  an  isolated 
specimen.  She  is  a  type  that  is  increasing 
in  the  United  States,  and  probably  also  in 
Canada,  ft  is  another  case  of  carrying  a 
good  thing  too  far.  It  has  been  neces.sary 
in  recent,  years  to  place  special  emphasis 
on  the  tejiching  function  of  the  public- 
health  nurse  as  well  as  of  the  wai'd  head 
nurse,  but  where  this  has  been  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  with  nurses  the  im- 
pression that,  teaching  did  not  involve 
doing  or  demonstration  of  how  to  do  the 
duties  described,  a  serious  and  far-reaching 
mistake  has  certainly  been  made. 

"In  The  Public  Health  Nursie  recently 
Miss  Mary  E.  Lent,  financial  secretary  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Public- 
Health  Nursing,  devotes  an  article  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  'The  Fundamental  Importance 
of  Bedside  Care  in  PubUc-Health  Nursing,' 
which  should  be  reprinted,  put  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  ■wadely  circulated  in  training 
schools  and  groups  of  nurses  ever;yTV'here. 
Speaking  from  her  long  experience  in 
visiting  nursing  and  her  observation  of 
the  difficulties  that  arise  when  a  nurse 
goes  into  a  home  with  the  false  conception 
that  real  nursing  can  be  done  'without 
taking  off  her  gloves,'  she  insists  that 
instruction  'wdthout  demonstration  does 
not  materially  add  to  the  number  of 
people  who  can  help  themselves,  and  is 
not  fundamentally  an  economical  use  of  a 
nurse's  time.  She  states  her  con\'iction, 
which  will  be  heartily  approved  by  sensible 
people  every^'here,  that  'it  is  impossible 
for  a  nurse  to  do  effective  teaching  in  a 
home  where  there  is  illness  unless  she 
demonstrates  what  she  teaches  by  giving 
good  bedside  care  to  the  patient.' 

"She  goes  on  to  say  that  'in  many  in- 
stances where  there  have  been  complaints 
that  the  nurse  has  overstept  her  bounds 
in  prescribing  or  directing  the  mother  to 
do  things  which  do  not  come  within  her 
sphere  as  a  nurse,  the  root  of  the  trouble 
lies  just  here.  A  nurse  is  sent  from  a 
health  department  and  that  particular 
health  department  does  not  allow  its 
nurses  to  do  bedside  nursing.  Because  she 
is  not  allowed  to  do  the  thing  she  is  trained 
to  do,  she  runs  into  the  danger  of  begin- 
ning to  give  directions  and  orders,  and 
thereby  oversteps  her  bounds  and  enters 
the  pro\'ince  of  the  physician.  The  nurse 
is  trained  to  nurse,  and  as  she  nurses  she 
should  be  teaching.  If  we  do  not  stick 
strictly  to  this  principle,  we  are  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl." 
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Redmanol 

mo/  ^^_  ^      Perfect  Moldina  Maternal 


The  Basic  Material 
o/  Many  Industries 


Resistance  to  extreme  heat. 
Exceptionally  high  dielec- 
tric strength. 
Great  mechanical  strength. 
Excellent  acid   resistance. 

Unusual    accuracy  of   di- 
mensions. 

"ingular   beauty  of  fii  '  ' 


f 


Important! 


Our  Engineering 
Service  Depart- 
ment is  equipped  to 
render  service  in 
research  or  experi- 
mental work,  with- 
out cost  to  you. 


REDMANOL  is  a  molding  compound  which  in 
>.  many  industries  is  rapidly  replacing  metal,  fibre, 
wood,  rubber  and  other  plastic  materials. 

Motor  car  manufacturers  use  Redmanol  for  such  parts  as  dis- 
tributor heads,  gear  shift  balls,  door  handles,  steering  wheels, 
radiator  caps,  rotors,  lamp  sockets  and  many  other  parts. 

Redmanol  comes  from  the  moid  with  a  hard,  glossy  surface, 
which  it  retains  permanently.  Delicate  threads  stand  out  sharp 
and  clean;  tiny  lettering  is  molded  clear  and  perfect.  Such  deli- 
cate instruments  as  telegraph  typewriter  wheels  are  success- 
fully made  of  Redmanol. 

Metal  inserts  are  firmly  and  accurately  imbedded  during  the 
process  of  molding,  thereby  doing  away  entirely  with  expen- 
sive machining  and  assembling  operations,  and  greatly  reduc- 
ing production  costs. 

Redmanol  resists  the  action  of  acids,  oils,  chemicals,  solvents, 
extreme  heat  or  intense  cold.  Being  an  excellent  insulator,  it 
is  especially  serviceable  in  magneto  parts,  and  in  starting,  light- 
ing and  ignition  systems. 

Today  with  the  best  service  and  equipment  demanded  of  every 
manufactured  product,  buyers  are  alert  for  the  best  materials 
for  their  purposes.  Some  article  which  you  manufacture  may 
be  more  efficiently  produced  by  the  use  of  Redmanol. 


ff^rite  to  the  Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Company ^ 
639  W.  22nd St. ,  Engineering  Service  Dept. ,  Chicago,  III. 


Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 


Chicago 


Illinois 
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PEABODY 

COALMINE 
MANAGEMENT 


Out  of  the  tested,  success* 
ful  operating  methods  of 
bituminous  mines  under 
our  active  control  in 
practically  every  field,  you 
can  secure  for  your  mine 
the  methods  which  make 
possible  the  most  efficient, 
effective  and  economical 
operation. 

qAs  Operating  Manager 

for  your  mine,  we  can  employ 
the  fund  of  data  on  mining 
conditions,  cost  items  and  sales 
problems  which  is  daily  col- 
lected and  arranged  for  com- 
parison for  the  benefit  of  each 
and  all  of  our  clients  or  our 
own  mines.Executives  and  mine 
owners  can  obtain  our  descrip- 
tive illustrated  book  by  request 
on  business  stationery. 


COAL   COMPANY 

Founded  1883 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.  -   CHICAGO 

Operating  36  bituminous  mines  in  1 1  fields  vjith 
annual  capacity  of  18,000,000  tons 


MAKE 
MONEY 


YOUR 
EARN 


7% 


VOUR  MONEY  when  placed  in 
J-  INVESTORS  BONDS  is  SAFE,  free 

from  fluctuation  and  worry  —  and  aarns  7%! 

INVESTORS  BONDS  are  first  mortgages 

on  high  grade  property.  They  are  issued 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $500  and  $1,000, 
and  are  recommended  by  a  House  which 
has  loaned  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
past  seventeen  years  with  100%  safety. 

Write  for  our  investment  list,  booklet 
and  details  of  partial  payment  plan. 
Ask  for  booklet     H.106 


SECUIUTISS  CORPORi^TXOK 

a131  W.  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO 
Inter-Southern  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  stock  of  the  INVESTORS  SECURITIES  CORPORA- 
TION is  owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Madison 
&  Kedzie  State  Bank,  Chicago,  a  bank  of  highest 
standing  under  State  and  Federal  supervision. 


BLANK  CARTRIDGE  PISTOL 

PRICES 

50c. 


^  WeR  mad&  and  «f 

fective;  modeUed  on 
latest  type  of  Revolver; 
appearance  alone  13 
enong'h  to  scar©  a  biug- 
lar.  When  loaded  it  may 
be  as  efiectiFe  as  a  real 

revolrer^withont  danger  to  life.  It  takes  stanA- 
ard.22Ca1.  Blank  Cartridc'e3  obtainable  every- 
where. A  Great  Protection  Against  Burglars* 
Tramps  and  Dogs.  You  can  have  it  lying  aboat 
without  the  danK^r  attached  to  other  revolvers. 
PRICE  60c  PostDaid:  Better  make  and  suoerior  ouafity  tor 
$1.00.    Blank  Cartridges  .22  cal..ebloi>ed  express  60c  per  100. 

Illinois  Sporting  Goods  Co.  Dpt  249  ^*^^  782  C^icago 


INVESTMENTS  ''AND  ▼  FINANCE 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 

PERHAPS  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  the 
economic  welter  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness, in  the  opinion  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  the  steady  improvement  in  for- 
eign exchange  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
"If  the  old  pars  of  exchange  are  not  to  re- 
turn, for  most  countries,  for  a  long  period 
to  come,  at  least  there  are  indications  that 
the  imparities  are  showing  a  tendency  to 
find  levels  of  comparative  evenness,  bear- 
ing some  relation  to  the  more  normal  and 
proportionate  industrial  life  of  the  several 
countries."  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
deduces  from  the  figures  which  are  re- 
printed below  that  the  bottom  of  exchange 


England High 

Par.. 4. 8665 Low 

France High 

Par..    .193 Low 

Italy High 

Par..    .193 Low 

Belgium High 

Par..    .193 Low 

Germany High 

Par..    .2382 Low 

Austria High 

Par..    .2026 Low 

Switzerland High 

Par..    .193 Low 

Holland High 

Par..   .402 Low 

Spain High 

Par..    .193 Low 

Greece High 

Par..   .193 Low 

Sweden High 

Par..    .268 Low 

Norway High 

Par..    .268 Low 

Denmark High 

Par..   .268 Low 

Russia High 

Par..    .5146 Low 


*  Nominal,    f  Unavailable,    t  No  quotations. 

demoralization  was  reached  last  year,  that 
there  is  marked  improvement  in  all  the 
leading  exchanges,  and  that  the  situation  of 
Austria  and  Russia  is  hopeless.     It  notes 

that— 

In  countries  where  sterling  is  at  the 
greatest  premium,  Germanj',  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  and  some  others,  it  is  easily 
discoverable  that  the  industrial  life  is 
struggUng  upward.  In  the  other  countries 
there  is  a  noticeable  decline  of  commerce 
and  industry  from  the  abnormal  war-levels. 
In  some  of  these  there  is  a  feeling  of  hys- 
terical anxiety  to  resist  the  slowing  down 
and  to  maintain,  in  full  force,  what  was 
but  a  temporary  advantage.  This  feeling 
has  found  expression  in  hastily  enacted 
currency  legislation,  export  and  import 
embargoes,  and  in  a  mass  of  internal  legis- 
lation aiming  at  "profiteers"  and  en- 
deavoring to  stem  the  tide  of  unemploy- 
ment and  wage-reduction. 

The  outstanding  lesson  of  the  exchanges 
as  revealed  in  the  tabulation  is  that  the 
nations  are  interdependent;  that  for  all, 
in  like  measure,  the  prosperity  of  domestic 
industry  depends  upon  foreign  commerce 
and  international  prosperity.  There  can 
be  no  real  parity  of  exchange,  A\ith  normal 
fluctuations,  except  when  world-business 
conditions,  good  times,  and  hard  times,  are 
shared  alike  by  all. 

The  appreciation  in  exchange  quotation 
between  January  3  and  February  23,  this 
year,  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in 


which,  as  is  now  the  custom,  all  exchanges 
are  quoted  in  dollars  per  unit : 


Feb.  B3 

Jan.  3 

Appreciation 

London 

....     S3.873i 

S3. 54 

$  .333 -2 

France 

0721 

.0586 

.OIL'5 

Italy 

0365 

.0345 

.0020 

Belgium 

0752 

.0617 

.0135 

Germany 

0165 

.0135 

.0030 

Switzerland 

1655 

.1521 

.0134 

Holland 

...."   .3420 

.3138 

.0282 

Spain 

1392 

.  1325 

.0067 

Sweden 

2240 

.2005 

.0235 

Norwav 

1750 

.  1565 
1565 

.0185 

Denmark 

1810 

.0810 

A  more  elaborate  tabulation  compares 
exchange  conditions  during  abnormal  con- 
ditions with  a  normal  year  before  the  war. 
In  this  The  Wall  Street  Journal  shows  high 
and  low  rates  for  the  principal  foreign 
exchanges  in  New  York  since  1913,  in- 
cluding the  quotations  so  far  in  1921: 


im 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

191 

4   1913 

3.92 

4.0725 

4. 7588 

4.76 

4.7578 

4.78 

4.8537 

6.000 

4.88 

3.52 

3.18 

3.6525 

4.7513 

4.7488 

4.7337 

4.50 

4.8425   4.8480 

.0748 

.0927 

.1836 

.18.58 

.1751 

.1718 

.1935 

.2174    .19.35 

.0584 

.0571 

.0845 

.1743 

.1708 

.1(>46 

.16.53 

.1921 

.1918 

.0373 

.0755 

.1572 

.1572 

.1456 

.1010 

.1878 

.2041 

.1915 

.0338 

.0334 

.0735 

.1092 

.1112 

.1439 

.1513 

.1848    .1879 

.0796 

.0938 

.1779 

t.... 

t... 

t.... 

%.... 

.2041 

.1928 

.0609 

.0C07 

.0889 

.1909    .1907 

.0181 

.0294 

.0800 

t.... 

.1825 

.1938 

.2209 

.2400     .2356 

.0132 

.0101 

.0187 

.1656 

.1644 

.1900 

.2150    .2334 

.0029 

.0175 

.0800 

t.... 

.1180 

.1380 

.1750 

.2036    .2027 

.0017 

.0072 

.0088 

.1060 

.1098 

.1295 

.1730    .2010 

.1663 

.1828 

.2073 

.2604 

.2353 

.2020 

.1914 

.2000    .1928 

.1519 

.1503 

.1733 

.1965 

.1938 

.1876 

.1810 

.1905    .1902 

.3460 

.3913 

.4250 

.5225 

.4550 

.4500 

.4350 

.4250    .4025 

.3127 

.2925 

.3613 

.4125 

.4013 

.4075 

.3931 

.4013    .4000 

.1420 

.1920 

.2205 

.3075 

.2445 

.2130 

.2005 

t... 

t.... 

.1302 

.IISO 

.1875 

.196.5 

.2100 

.1885 

.1858 

.0800 

.1500 

.1936 

.1953 

.2005 

.1953 

.1941 

t... 

t.... 

.0695 

.0710 

.1526 

.1936 

.1946 

.1932 

.1887 

.2260 

.2220 

.2013 

.3550 

.4750 

.3125 

.2810 

t... 

t.... 

.1902 

.1750 

.2050 

.2700 

.2915 

.2735 

.2428 

.1935 

.2040 

.2800 

.3275 

.3800 

.3115 

.2810 

t... 

t.... 

.1530 

.1320 

.1940 

.2680 

.2790 

.2735 

.2428 

.2025 

.1910 

.2688 

.3150 

.3900 

.3100 

.2805 

.2750    .2682 

.1527 

.1305 

.1730 

.2630 

.2708 

.2690 

.2413 

.2500    .2665 

.0055 

%.... 

*.1400 

.1400 

.3000 

.3375 

.4488 

.5175    .5938 

.0045 

X.... 

*.1400 

.1275 

.1100 

.2925 

.2975 

.4200    .5131 

PER.CAPITA  TAXATION  HERE 
AND   ABROAD 

T  N  spite  of  the  demand  for  economy,  the 
-'■  Governments  of  the  world  would  seem 
to  be  spending  more  mone3'  than  they  were 
before  the  war,  even  if  we  eliminate  war- 
debts.  The  Liberty  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  in  its  magazine,  The  Index, 
makes  a  careful  tabulation  of  expenditures 
made  by  seven  representative  Powers.  It 
presents  as  follows  figures  showing  the 
increase  of  governmental  expenditure,  after 
all  charges  for  sinking-fund  requirements 
on  war-incurred  and  other  debts  are 
eliminated,  and  after  the  rise  in  prices 
has  been  excluded  as  a  factor: 

(In  Millions) 

^§      s?s      SS       g°'S     Sg 

State                ;io  ^o,Esi     t,5q  ^OO  C-S 

France Franc  12.600  37,532  24,932  198 

U.S.  A S  1.416      3,980*  2,564*  181* 

Italy Lira  7,788  19,3^4  11,536  148 

United  Kingdom. .. .        £  370         839  469  123 

Germany Mark  20,513  40,000  19,487  95 

Canada S  2H0About  400  140  54 

Japan Yen  1,150      1,469  319  28 

*  Based  on  actual  e.xpenditures  during  first  four  months  current 
fiscal  year. 

It  would  appear  from  this  table,  the 
editor  of  The  Index  observes,  that  the 
United  States,  two  years  after  the  end  of 
hostilities,  "is  in  the  unenviable  posivion 
of  spending  more  than  $2,564,000,000 
annually,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking- 
fund    requirements,    for    government    ac- 
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ti\"ities  not  engaged  in  In'tore  tln>  war." 
Indeed,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  es- 
timated item  "for  interest  and  sinking 
fund  is  as  groat  as  the  total  expenditure  of 
the  Government  before  the  war."  What 
this  sort  of  thing  means  in  taxation  is  shown 
by  another  table  comparing  per-capita  taxa- 
tion. These  figures,  like  the  others,  are 
based  chiefly  on  information  made  piibHi' 
in  connection  with  the  Brussels  Financial 
(Conference : 


St 


Germany. .  Mark 

I'nited  Kingdom £ 

France Franc 

U.S.  A $ 

Italy Lira 

Japan Yen 


a: 


■J74.9 
'i'i  2 

410.8 
56.5 
94.8 
11. ;{ 


115.1 

107. 

80.4 

56.5 

19.3 

5.6 


■a 

9 

t  S 

■  2~  5 
-5  =  = 

6  5 
76.5 
24.5 
56.5 

;j  :s 

5.7 


THE  MOVIE  "VAMP"  IN  WALL 
STREET 

SO  much  fake  movie  stock  has  been  sold 
to  the  public  that  last  summer  a 
vigilance  committee  was  formed  bj-  the 
National  Association  of  the  Motion- 
Picture  Industry,  and  it  has  been  carefully 
investigating  the  subject.  After  its  pre- 
liminary survey  it  announces  that  worth- 
less wildca^t  movie  stock  to  the  extent  of 
8250,000,000  is  offered  the  American  public 
everj'  year.  These  figures,  as  the  New 
York  Herald  summarizes  the  committee's 
statement,  do  not  refer  to  stock  issues 
offered  for  business  expansion  by  well- 
established  companies  with  big  assets  and 
earning  power.  Indeed,  the  executives  of 
such  companies,  who  were  often  pioneers 
in  the  industry,  feel  that  next  •  to  the 
victims  of  the  wildcat  companies  they  are 
the  worst  sufferers  because  the  operations 
of  fake  concerns  bring  ill-repute  on  the 
whole  business.  The  committee,  we  are 
told,  assert  that — 

The  people  of  this  country  actually 
bought  during  the  last  year  between 
$25,000,000  and  $50,000,000  in  worthless 
stock.  This  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
small  tradesmen,  clerks,  stenographers, 
waitresses,  bootblacks,  and  others  who 
were  dazzled  by  reports  of  quick  fortunes. 
Government  employees  in  Washington  are 
said  to  have  bought  stock  extensively  in  one 
company.  One  young  woman  told  of  sink- 
ing S3,000,  her  entire  savings,  in  a  company 
promoted  by  a  former  dancing  instructor. 

When  the  vigilance  committee  puts  the 
pubUc  loss  in  fake  movie  securities  at 
$25,000,000  a  year  it  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  The  Financial  World,  "shot  at  a  much 
low^er  mark  than  is  obtainable."  According 
to  this  weekly: 

Get-rich-quick  promoters  operating  in 
this  field  have  vamped  small  and  non- 
inquiring  investors  out  of  considerably 
greater  sums,  and  there  is  not  included 
in  this  statement  the  losses  sustained  in 
such  stocks  as  have  been  listed  on  the 
Curb,  which  in  itself  amount  to  as  great  a 
sum  and  in  which  the  prospects  of  re- 
covery are  very  slight.  According  to  this 
committee  investigation  some  seventy 
companies  were  floated  last  year  with  a 
paper  capital  of  $180,000,000,  of  which 
only  two  or  three  had  any  as.sets  worth 
speaking  about. 
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Business  Revolves 
Around  These  Banks 


Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  country's  greatest 
activity.  Various  and  indispensable  are  her  con- 
tributions to  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the 
nation. 

As  varied  as  are  this  city's  activities  so  are  the 
services  of 

The  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks 

We  invite  you  to  communicate  or  consult  w^ith 
us  on  all  matters  of  commercial  and  foreign 
banking,  savings,  trusts,  investment  securities, 
trade  information. 

9:^^CONTINENTAL^/i/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Invested  Capital  over  55  Million  Dollars 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  how.  guide 
you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  per- 
sonal business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  hours  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  thekind  of  position  you 
want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  particulars 
regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also 
our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men.r'Ten  Years' 
Promotion  In  One."  Tear  out,  mark  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
how  this  step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  real  success. 

LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.352-RC     Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  catalog   and 
full  information  regarding  the 
course  and  service  I  have 
marked  with  an  X  below.  Also 
a  copy  of   your  book,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One,' 
all  without  obligation  to  me. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Auditor,  Comptroller,  Public  Account- 
ant, Cost  Accountant,  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  Bar;  LL.  B.  Degree. 
□  COMMERCIAL   LAW:      Reading,    Reference 
and  Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 
□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  position  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 
□  BANKING  ANDFINANCE:  Trainingforexeca- 
tive  positions  in  Banks  and  Financiallnstitutions. 

□  PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT  MAN- 
AGEMENT: Training  for  Employers,  Employ- 
ment Managers,  Executives, Industrial  Engineers. 

□  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT:  Training  for 
Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and  Executive  Posi- 
tions. 

□  MODERN  FOREMANSHIP:  Training  in  the 
direction  and  handling  of  industrial  forces— for 
Foremen,  Sub-foremen,  Contractors,  Shop 
Superintendents,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING:  Training  for 
positions  as  Correspondent,  Mail  Sales  Director, 
and  executive  letter- writing  positions. 

□  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  EFFICIEN- 
CY:  Training  for  Production  Managers.  Depart- 
ment Heads,  and  all  those  desiring  training  in  the 
48  factors  of  efficiency. 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT-FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH:  Training  for  Business 
Correspondents  and  Copy  Writers. 

□  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKING:  Training  in  the  art 
of  forceful,  effective  speech  for  Ministers,  Sales- 
men,  Fraternal  Leaders, Politicians, Clubmen, etc. 

□  C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED  AC- 
COUNTANTS :  Prepares  for  State  Board  and 
Institute  Examinations. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Foreign  Correspondent  with  Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 


Name. 


Present  Position. 


Address. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556Wesi27ihSt..Dept.L.D..  New  York 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


STATE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
WAR.  EXPENSES 

THE  Treasury  Department  has  pub- 
lished figures  showing  the  amounts  of 
Liberty  bonds  finally  allotted  to  the  sub- 
scribers in  the  several  States.  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  com- 
bined with  these  the  figures  showing  the 
amount  of  internal  revenue  taxes  collected 
in  each  State  during  the  fiscal  years  of 
1918,  1919,  1920,  so  as  to  show  approxi- 
mately the  total  contribution  in  monej^ 
made  by  each  of  the  States  to  public  ex- 
penditures during  the  war-period.  The 
bank  notes  in  its  current  Commerce 
Monthly  that — 

The  State  of  New  York  raised  a  much 
larger  amount  in  these  ways  than  any  other 
State.  Pennsylvania  was  the  next  heaviest 
contributor.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  amount  of  war-loans  (excluding  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness)  floated  in  New 
York  during  the  war-period  was  more 
than  double  the  entire  interest-bearing 
debt  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  while  the  amount  of  internal-revenue 
taxes  collected  in  the  State  in  the  three 
most  recent  fiscal  years  was  greater  than 
that  collected  in  the  entire  country  during 
the  preceding  seven  years. 

Eight  States,  each  of  which  furnished  at 
least  $1,000,000,000  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  taxes,  are  listed  in  the  table  below  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  percentages  of 
the  total  provided  by  all  the  States.  In 
the  aggregate  these  eight  States  took  S14,- 
000,000,000  in  loans,  or  two-thhds  the 
total  amount  issued,  and  paid  almost 
$9,000,000,000  in  internal-revenue  taxes, 
or  nearly  three-fotirths  the  amount  col- 
lected in  the  entire  countrj'. 

Loans        Internal  Revenue        Total 
State  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.        Per  Cent. 

New  York 25.9  24.6  25.4 

Pennsylvania 11.2  12.2  11.6 

Illinois 6.9  8.7  7.6 

Ohio 5.7  7.2  6,3 

Massachusetts 6.1  6.1  6.1 

California 4.3  3.2  3.8 

New  Jersey 3.4  2.8  3.1 

Michigan 2.6  4.0  3.1 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts contributed  substantially  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  of  loans  as 
of  the  total  of  internal-revenue  receipts. 
The  relatively  heavj'  revenue  contribu- 
tion of  certain  States  reflects  in  part  the 
existence  in  them  of  industries  subject  to 
special  taxes.  Thus  taxes  upon  automo- 
bile-manufacturers account  for  the  rela- 
tively high  proportion  of  internal  revenue 
collected  as  compared  with  loans  taken  in 
Michigan,  while  taxes  upon  manufac- 
turers and  public  utilities  have  been  im- 
portant in  Illinois.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
California  and  New  Jersey  the  relative  con- 
tribution to  loans  is  considerably  greater 
than  relative  internal-revenue  payments. 

The  total  contribution  of  several  States 
to  Liberty  loans  and  internal  revenue  dur- 
ing the  tln-ee  fiscal  years  of  the  war-period 
are  set  down  as  follows: 

(Three  ciphers  omitted) 

Internal-  Total  Loan 

Stalf                           Liberty  Revenue  and 

Loans  Receipts  Taxes 

Alabama .- $99,838  $50,337  $150  175 

.\liiska 7,402  1,232  8,634 

.Arizona 45,436  16,029  01,465 

Arkansas 84,752  26,384  111,136 

California 911,889  411,497  1,323  386 

Colorado 135,433  82,354  217,787 


"AUTOBED" 


The  Autobed  makes  a  comfortable  bed  for  two 
people  and  can  be  n.sed  in  any  5  [or  7  pas.senger 
car,  except  those  with  winter  top.  Can  be  put  up 
in  5  minutes.  The  great  convenience  of  tiie 
"Autobed"  is  that  you  can  camp  anywhere 
your  car  may  be,  simply  i)\it  on  your  side  curtains 
and  you  can  sleep  in  comfort  and  save  hotel  e.\- 
pense.  The  "Autobed"  is  only  4  feet  long  and  5 
inches  in  diameter  when  rolled  uj).  It  weighs  less 
than  25  lbs.  Frame  is  made  of  selected  hard- 
wood with  aU  metal  parts  galvanized.  Bed  is  of 
lieavy  duck.  Ten.sion  is  from  end  to  end  and  can 
be  regulated  by  giving  the  end  rail  a  34:  or  3^  turn. 
Occupants  will  not  roll  to  center  as  is  the  case  when 
bed  is  supported  from  the  sides.  Length,  74  inches, 
Width  over  all,  48  inches.  Width  of  bed,  40  inches. 
Complete  instructions  for  setting  up  "Autobed" 
in  car  are  furnislied. 

For  sale  by  dealers.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  slup  you  "Autobed"  complete 
for  $18.00.  Waterproof  Carrying  Case,  $4.50 
e.Ktra. 

TENTOBED     C O IS/I  F>  A IM  Y 

3300  Jack.son  BouL, 
Dept.  1  Chicago,  111. 


Have  Baby  Comfy 


In  a  Cordon  Motor  Crib.  More  pleasure  for  yoa  when 
motoring  with  baby  tucked  enugly  in  thia  convenient 
crib.  "The  safest  way,  the  doctors  say."  Crib  easily 
strapped  in  any  touring  car.  Spring  arrangement  ab- 
sorbs all  shock  over  roughest  roads.  Hood  when  raised 
protects  against  weather.  Fold  crib  flat  or  detach  when 
Dot  in  use.  Sold  everywhere  or  sent  parcel  post  prepaid. 
.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  and  dealer's  name 

CORDON  MOTOR  CRie  CO.        -"-•■^^ 
219  North  State  St.,      Dept.  30  CHICAOO 


Guticura  Soap 
Clears  the  Skin 

and  Keeps  it  Clear 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cntlcora  Labor&torlei.Dent.  7,  Maiden,  Masi. 


"PROGRESS "  TREES 

are  propagated  right,  dug  carefully  and  packed 
securely.  Write  for  our  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Plants.  It's  not  necessary  to  pay  for  your  trees 
before  you  get  them  if  you  deal  with 

THE  PROGRESS  NURSERY  CO. 

1315  Peters  Avenue  Troy,  Ohio 


JOVOLUMES  5  DAYS  APPROVAL 
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Coiuiecticut 384.877  260  SI"  645  6M 

Delaware 74,638  76,536  151,174 

District  of  Columbia..  M03,744  46.613  M50,:!57 

FloriJa 77,3'.)4  32.7J1  110,115 

Ceoraia 171,248  9;i.21l>  264,460 

Hawaii 22,66-1  27,44'.t  50,113 

Idaho 52,51  10.745  63,358 

Illinois l,47S,r  u  1 ,12y,lS7  2,tK)7,323 

Indiana 423,4 .3  102.067  615,4S0 

Iowa 488,947  85,337  574,284 

Kansas 211„50S  99,856  311,3M 

Kentucky 199,847  327,38 1  527,228 

LouMaua 154,071  118,109  272,180 

Maine 101,455  46,175  147,630 

Massachusetts 1,307,070  789,567  2,096,637 

Maniaad '193,605  210,768  '404,376 

Micl.iian 558,208  521,;»8n  1,079,597 

Minnesota 431,423  199,425  630,848 

Mississippi 79,986  23,771  103,757 

Missouri 548,736  344,443  893,179 

Montana 78,965  20,768  99,733 

Nebraska 212,374  57,192  269„i66 

Nevada         19,20>  8,601  27,.s04 

New  Hann>shire 77,267  31,895  109,162 

New  Jersey 721,050  360,355  1,081.405 

New  Me.\ico 19.970  8.841  2',sn 

New  York 5,56^976  3.183,843  8,744,819 

North  Carolina '9,»,5.-)0  333,617  '433,167 

North  Dakota 65,476  8,378  73,f-54 

Ohio          1.229,aj6  934,570  2.163,626 

Oklahoma 159,015  6:5,487  22:,;  O: 

Oregon 126,536  55,711  182,247 

Pennsylvania 2,402,907  l,5!e4,0^9  3,9^6.996 

Rho;lo  Island 184,589  86.817  271,406 

South  Carohna '79,877  54,187  '134,064 

South  Dakota 109,024  15,161  124,185 

Tennessee 1W,174  77,993  242,167 

Texas      389,493  207,327  596,t-20 

Utah 66,540  25,438  91,978 

Vermont 62,836  14,828  67,604 

Vireinii        '185.112  150,861  •335,973 

Washinirton 213,674  92,756  306,430 

West  Virsrima tl30,508  107,372  t237,880 

rtbconsin 412,417  220,192  632,609 

ftvonunx 3Q,1S4  11.082  41,566 

'T^located 296,062           296,062 

Total $21,435,371     $12,938,862     $34,374,233 

•  First  and  Second  Liherty  Loans  not  allocated, 
r  First  and  Second  Liberty  Loans  allocated  only  for    that 
oortioD  of  State  included  in  Fourth  Federal  Rescr\'e  District. 


WE  ARE  BECOMING  A  NATION 
OF  STOCKHOLDERS 

THE  wide  distribution  of  Liberty  Bonds 
went  far  to  make  the  American  people 
a  nation  of  coupon-cutters.  Persons  ac- 
quainted with  Liberties  bought  other 
bonds.  But  The  Wall  Street  Journal  notes 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  holders 
of  stock  has  increased  perhaps  even  more. 
The  very  element  of  risk  inherent  in 
possessing  such  securities  adds  to  their 
popularity,  for  while  "safety  first"  is  a 
good  enough  slogan,  "the  idea,  is  not 
permanently  imbedded  in  American  char- 
acter. 

"In  1919  the  aggregate  number  of  stock- 
holders of  fifty  prominent  industrial  com- 
panies shown  on  the  books  on  January  1  or 
nearest  available  date  was  643,362.  On 
or  about  January  1,  1920,  the  number  had 
risen  to  712,929,  an  increase  of  11  per 
cent.,  and  on  January  1,  1921,  official 
figures  for  the  same  companies  showed  a 
total  of  868,183,  or  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  of  22  per  cent.,  exactly 
twice  the  gain  of  the  year  before."  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  presents  a  table  show- 
ing a  three-year  comparison  of  the  total 
number  of  stockholders  in  leading  in- 
dustrial concerns.  A  few  typical  examples 
showing  the  increase  are  here  given: 

1921  1920  1919 

American  .\gricultural  Chem.  com.  6,806  5,898  3,515 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph.  138,699  120,046  112,420 

General  Asphalt  com 1,043  559  440 

General  Efectrie 21,000  17,500  16,500 

General  Motors  com 28,434  6,553  .5,051 

Goodrich  Co.  pfd 6,496  4,669  2,459 

Pan-American  Pelt  com 2,495  1,546  707 

Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil 24,396  13,468  9,928 

Studebaker  Corporation  com 6..591  1.902  2,836 

•Swift  and  Company 40,000  35,000  24,600 

Texas  Company 13,465  11,838  5,367 

Tobacco  Products  com 2,150  1,389  954 

UnitedStatesRubberCo.com....  11,878  5,015  4,009 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  com 95,776  74,31S  72,774 

Willys-OverlandCo.com 12,171  7,165  7,305 

*  Exclusive  of  over  1 0,000  employees  buying  stock  on  instahnent 
plan. 


^i,ooo  invested  in 
many  classes  of 
high-grade  Bonds 
today  will  yield  as 
much  as  a  ^2,000 
investment  made 
before  the  War. 


UNUSUAL  VALUES  in  carefully  selected 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks  are  offered  in 
the  current  list  of  The  National  City  Company, 
which  wdi  be  sent  to  you  on  request  for  D160. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


BONDS 


PREFERRED  STOCKS 


ACCEPTANCES 
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For  Travelers 

as  necessary  as  baggage — 

*  A     ID      A^'     American     /^T 


Facts  About  "A'B*  A"  Cheques 

—they  are  universally  used  and  accepted 
—your  countersign  in  presence  of  accep- 
tor identifies  you 
—if  lost  or  stolen  they  cannot  be  cashed 
— safer  than  money, more  convenient  than 

personal  cheques 
— issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  denom- 
inations of  ^10,  ^20,  ?50  and  ?100 


■^ClAHiliM- 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Thousands  aflnspirations  for  Sermoiis 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in- 
terest— Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,   carry  positive  conviction,   arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith  from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.  This  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature bearing  upon  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been 
published,  together  with  113  photographs  of  antiquities 
in  the  form  of  statues,  papyri,  instruments,  tools,  paint' 
ings,  buildings,  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 


THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND   THEIR   BEARING   UPON    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT   AND 
UPON    THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF   THE   PRIMITIVE   CHURCH 

By  Camden  M.  CoBERN,  D.D.,  Litt.D.;  James  M.  Thoburn  Chair  of  English  Bible 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Allegheny  College;  Honorary  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Member  of  the  General  Executive  Commitee  (American  Branch)  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  etc.,  etc.     Introduction  by  Edouard  Naville,  D.  C.L.,  LL.D.,   F.  S.A.; 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  France;  Professor  of  Archeology  in  ,tlie  University 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


rift  Ynil    l^nnUf  That  Thirteen  New  sayings  of  Jesus Have  Been 
UU    I  UU    MlUn     I  liai     round  in  nnOasls  in  tlio  Libyan  Uesert? 
Recently  Discovered  MSS.  Confiria  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  New 

Testamentt 
Thousands  of  Autographed  Letters  Written  In  and  Before  the  First 

Centviry  Are  Now  at  Our  Dispr.sal? 
The  New  Testament  Was  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common 

People  T 
A  Wonderful  New  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  with  Fragments  of 

the  P.-iuline  Epistles  was  Recently  Found  by  an  American  in  Egypt? 
Excavatiuna  Recently  Made  Throw  an  Illuminating  Light  on  the  Cities 

Visited  by  St.  Fault 
Suffragists.  Millionaire  Tax  Dodjers.  High  Cost  of  Living.  Shorthand 

Elevators.  Hot  Air  Heatine,  Grafting  Politicians,  Pipe  Oreans.  Trusts 

and  Trade    Unions,  '"Preparedness,"    etc.,    were   common   things    in 

Apostolic  times? 

Here  is  Meal  for  Hundreds  of  Sermoiis  and  Sermon  Illustrations. 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,  without  a  competi- 
tor.    It  lias  just  been  pub- 
lished.     It  summarizes  all 
discoveries  of   the  past   few 
decades  in  all  lands,  right  up 
to  the  present,  which  have  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  writings  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.      It  is  withal  a  thrill- 
ing, readable  Chronicle  of  intense 
human  interest.     Large  Octavo,    bound  in  cloth. 
Many  illustrations;    intensively    and   thoroushly 
indexed. 


f  nnk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave . ,  NewTork 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  copy  of  The  New  Archeological 
Discoveries.  1  enclose  $1.00.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  the 
book  at  your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and  you  will  refund  the 
money  paid.  If  Idecide  to  keep  the  volume.  I  will  send  $2. 16  within 
ten  day*,  completins  tbepurcbsae,    (-Price  in  full,  S.1.16  postpaid.) 

L.D.  3-26-21 
Name , 

Address 

DaU StaU 


Onlv  ^1-00  Nnw  ^'^  a  Si.oo  bill  to  this  cou- 
\Jmy  f  1 —  now  pon  and  sign  and  send  it. 
We  will  immediately  send  the  book,  carriage  paid, 
for  your  approval.  The  full  price  is  $3.16.  Ex- 
amine it  for  ten  days  and  then  send  us  f  2.16  to  pay 
the  balance,  or  return  the  book,  and  in  this  event  we 
will  immediately  refund  all  you  have  paid.  You 
run  positively  NO  Risk. 

Faok  &  WacnalU  Compaor,  354  Fonrih  ATcnoe,  N.  Y.  City 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


I  DREIGN 

March  9. — Premier  Lloyd  George  receives 
assurances  from  Premier  Briand  that 
the  French  will  not  annex  the  occupied 
area. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  places  in 
the  hands  of  experts  the  question  of 
collecting  the  50  per  cent,  tax  on  all 
German-made  goods  sold  in  Allied 
countries. 

Dispatches  received  in  London  from 
Riga  say  that  all  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
in  Petrograd  escaped,  after  the  capture 
by  revolutionaries  of  the  entire  city 
with  the  exception  of  the  Nieolai  and 
Finland  railroad  stations. 

The  armistice  concluded  between  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica  at  the  insistence  of  the 
United  States  has  been  put  in  full  effect 
along  the  entire  frontier,  according  to 
information  communicated  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  by  the 
Panaman  Legation. 

March  10. — Premier  Briand  receives  a 
message  from  President  Harding  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  meet  the 
Viviani  mission,  said  to  be  coming  to 
this  country  to  discuss  with  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  the  French  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States. 

Reports  received  in  London  from  Reval 
say  that  the  anti-Soviet  revolts  are 
spreading  throughout  Russia.  The 
food  situation  is  said  to  be  catastrophic, 
no  food  trains  having  reached  the  coun- 
try from  Siberia  since  February  11. 

Armed  Sinn-Feiners  are  surprized  by 
British  troops  near  Mallow,  and  three 
are  killed  and  two  wounded. 

Four  men  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Sinn  Fein  are  killed  near 

BeU'ast. 

The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  between  the  Allies 
and  Turkey,  is  radically  altered  in  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Council 
to  dispose  of  the  Near-East  question. 
Under  the  new  terms  Smyrna  will  be 
autonomous,  under  Turkish  sovereignty, 
Constantinople  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  Straits  will  be 
internationalized. 

The  Pope  makes  Archbishop  Dennis  J. 
Dougherty,  of  Philadelphia,  a  Cardinal. 

March  1 1.— Reports  from  Reval  received  in 
London  say  that  Russian  immigrants 
are  forming  a  government  there,  to  in- 
. elude  representatives  of  all  anti-Bol- 
shevik parties,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
will  enter  Russia.  Mr.  Bakiloff  reports 
to  the  Bi'itish  labor-leaders  that  the 
revolution  is  being  carried  on  by  work- 
ers, sailors,  soldiei's,  and  peasants. 

March  12. — Wireless  dispatches  received  in 
Warsaw  say  that  Petrograd  is  in  the 
hands  of  revolutionary  forces  and  that 
the  Bolsheviki  have  been  ousted.  From 
Reval  it  is  reported  that  considerable 
numbers  of  Bolshevik  soldiers  have 
joined  the  revolutionaries  as  a  result  of 
the  capture  of  Krasnoya  Gurka,  Peter- 
hoff,  and  Sergieovka,  near  Petrograd. 

Approval  of  the  German  Government's 
attitude  toward  the  Allies  reparations 
demands  is  voted  by  the  Reichstag  after 
Foreign  Minister  Simons  explained  his 
work  at  the  London  conference. 

Austrian  delegates  plead  with  the  Supreme 
Council  at  London  for  immediate  aid 
for  their  country,  insisting  that  unless 
immediate  assistance  is  forthcoming 
Austria  will  be  plunged  into  a  bank- 
ruptcy from  which  she  will  never 
emerge. 

Sinn-Fein  forces  which  ambush  a  small 
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part  of  the  Bedfordshire  regiment  in 
Countv  Leitrini  are  badly  defeated,  six 
Republicans  being  killed,  one  severely 
wounded,  and  several  taken  prisoners. 

March  13. — It  is  rumored  in  Stockholm 
that  General  Budenny,  who  was  march- 
ing, by  order  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
from  "southern  Russia  to  Moscow,  on 
reaching  Orel,  joined  the  revolutionaries 
with  his  entire  army  of  120.000  and 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Orel. 

The  German  Federal  Council  adopts  the 
Government's  draft  law  j^roviding  for 
the  definite  dissohition  of  all  German 
civilian  guards  and  self-defense  organ- 
izations. Bavaria's  seven  votes  were 
the  only  ones  cast  in  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

The  Reichstag  approves  the  appropria- 
tion of  4,700,000,000  marks  toward 
indemnifying  German  shippers  for  the 
tonnage  lost  to  them  because  of  the 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  This 
brings  the  total  reimbursement  of  ship- 
ping companies  up  to  12,000,000,000 
marks. 

March  14. — Six  Sinn-Feiners,  two  of 
whom  were  convicted  of  taking  part 
in  the  Dublin  shootings  of  Bloody 
Sunday,  November  21  last,  and  the 
others  found  guilty  of  high  treason  in 
an  attempted  ambush  of  the  police,  are 
executed  in  Mountjoy  Prison,  Dublin. 

The  British  naval  estimates  for  1921-22 
amount  to  £91,186,869  gross  and 
£82,479,000  net,  it  is  announced  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Last  year  the  net  estimate  was  £84,- 
372,300.  The  estimates  are  based  on 
the  GoA^ernment's  policy  of  maintain- 
ing a  "one-Power  standard." 

The  Bavarian  Government  instructs  the 
Reichstag  members  of  the  Bavarian 
People's  party  to  withdraw  from  the 
coalition  supporting  Chancellor  Feh- 
renbach,  and  to  oppose  the  bill  passed 
b3'  the  Berlin  Reichstag,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  dissolution  of  the  Orgesch, 
Einwohnerwehr,  and  similar  military 
organizations. 

March  15. — Dispatches  received  in  London 
say  that  disturbances  are  occurring 
hourly  in  Moscow  and  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  rounding  up  sympa- 
thizers with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  have  massacred  several  hun- 
dred persons  with  machine  guns.  Leon 
Trotzky,  the  Soviet  War  Minister, 
delivers  an  ultimatum  to  Cronstadt, 
threatening  to  raze  the  town  unless  it 
is  immediately  surrendered. 

Talaat  Pasha,  former  Grand  Vizier  and 
Minister  of  Finance  in  Turkey,  is 
assassinated  in  Charlottenburg,  a  west- 
ern suburb  of  Berlin.  The  assassin,  an 
Armenian  student,  is  arrested. 


CONGRESS 

March  9. — President  Harding  sends  a 
special  message  to  the  Senate,  asking 
that  the  Colombian  Treat}'  be  con- 
sidered and  ratified  at  once.  The 
message  goes  to  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive session,  and  is  not  made  public. 

March  14. — It  is  tentatively  decided  at  a 
joint  conference  of  Republicans  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  pass 
permanent  tariff  legislation  ahead  of 
legislation  to  revise  the  tax  laws, 
members  of  both  committees  being 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  advisable  to  pass  an  emer- 
gency tariff  bill  and  that  it  would  be 

".;     impracticable. 

President  Harding  fixes  April  11  as  the 
date  when  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
;i!>.r  will  begin. 


QUALITY   KEPT   UP— at    prices    you    like    to    pay. 

HALLMARK 

SHIRTS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  models* 

BALL  HARTWELL   &   CO.,   Troy,    N.    Y.    Makera   of  Slidewell    Collars    and    Hallmark     Athletic    Underwcaa 


WL.  DOUGLAS 


■'S?JLSl°»8.00  SHOES 


Quality  of  Material 

and  Workmanship 

Maintained 

Special  Shoes  $1  A  A  A    11    Special  Shoes  $^  A  A 

Hand  Workmanship  il/.UU     ||        Stylish  and  Durable  li»W/ 

FOR    MEN    ANB     WOMEN 

THE  STAMPED  PRICE  IS  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE 
THAT  THE  SHOES  ARE  ALWAYS  WORTH  THE  PRICE  PAID  FOR  THEM 

They  are  the  best  known  shoes  in  the 
world.  Sold  in  107  W.L.Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  only 
one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you  the 
best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  W.L.DougIa8  name 
and  the  retail  price  are  stamped  on  the 
bottom  of  all  shoes  before  they  leave 
the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  absolutely  the 
best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.They  are  made  of  the  best  and 
finest  leathers  that  money  can  buy. 
They  combine  quality,  style,  work- 
manship and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion 

centers  of  America.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do  in  NewYork. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

CA  I  I  T  I  C\  IVI  Insist  upon  having  >V.  L. 
M  U  I  I  \J  l>l  Douglas  shoes.  The  name 
and  price  is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be  careful 
to  see  that   it  has  not    been  changed   or   mutilated. 


'$4.50&>5X)0 


■W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over 
9000  shoe  dealers  besides  our  own  stores. 
If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from 
the  factory.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how 
to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


President     i/ 

W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Maaa. 
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^^HE  Florsheim  Shoe 
gives  you  instantly  a 
pleasing  sense  of  fine 
style.  Examine  the 
workmanship  and  ma- 
terials— you  see  a  defi' 
nite  promise  of  long 
wear.  The  price  is  rea' 
sonable  for  this  fine 
quality. 

Shoes  $ii"Oxfords  $n 
Some  styles  $14 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 


The  "Fesler'- 
—Style  M-68. 
Spring  booklet 
—  "Styles  of 
t  He  Times" 
— on  request. 


THE 


■  "'**22g32i2Z2ZZZX**'^- 


Co    Tntn   Rll«;ines<;   ^°'*  Yourself! 

ViU    IIILU    i:>Ui>lIlC&!>    Establish    and   operate 
a  "New  System  Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  yonr  community. 
We  furnish  everything.     Money-making  opportunity  unlim- 
ited.    Either  men  or  women.     Big  Candv  Booklet  Free. 
RAGSDALE    CO.,    Drawer  3S,    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


I 


Profit  in  Laughter! 

F  YOU  KNOW  how  to  generate  it — if  you  have 
the  material.  Here  is  a  complete  manual  of 
material  and  instruction. 


"Sparks  of  Laughter 


»i 


has  357  very  best  jests  and  anecdotes  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  magazines,  newspapers  and  public  speaking. 
A  3,300  word  chapter,  "How  to  Tell  a  Funny  Story," 
will  teach  you.  A  3,300  word  chapter  of  "Suggestions 
to  Toast-Masters"  gives  expert  instruction  in  planning 
a  dinner  and  toastmastering  it.  He  who  can  create  laugh- 
ter is  popular — popularity  is  profitable. 

Thousands  of  lawyers,  lodge  masters,  public  officials, 
teachers,  clergymen,  doctors,  bankers,  business  execu- 
tives, are  using  "Sparks  of  Laughter"  with  profit. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00 

STEWART  ANDERSON,  Box  366- A,  Newark, N.  J. 


ENIEEFEISI 

/  aillron  FENCING ChainUnk\ 

ENTERPRISE  Fencing  is  backed  by  36  years  of  special- 
ized experience  in  building  and  erecting  All-Iron  and 
Chain-Link  Fencing.  Prices  are  again  moderate  and 
seem  to  have  reached  a  point  at  which  they 
will  stay.  Our  catalog  describes  and  pictures 
styles  and  designs,  and  gives  complete  data. 
Write  today  for  this  free  catalog,  mentioning 
purpose  for  which  fencing  is  desired. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS 
2415  Yandet  St.  Indianipollt,  Ind. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


DOMESTIC 

Mai'ch  9.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an- 
nounces a  -pay  cut  affecting  every 
officer  and  employee,  and  it  is  generally 
indicated  that  virtually  all  the  large 
railroads  in  the  countiy  are  preparing  to 
put  reductions  of  wages  into  effect. 

March  10. — The  Santa  Fe;  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Chicago  Great 
Western;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Avestern,  announce  their  intention  of 
reducing  wages. 

President  Harding  takes  up  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  appeal  of  the 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers'  Work- 
men's Association  to  try  to  prevent 
wage-reductions  and  changes  in  work- 
ing hours  from  going  into  effect. 

Leon  Crissinger,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  is 
nominated  by  President  Harding  as 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  to  suc- 
ceed John  Skelton  Williams. 

March  11. ^Following  the  shooting  of  a 
policeman  by  a  negro,  race  disorders 
break  out  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
the  Fourth  Regiment,  Ohio  National 
Guard,  is  ordered  to  the  scene. 

A  storm  sweeps  the  town  of  Homer, 
La.,  and  the  oil-fields  near  by,  killing 
one  and  injuring  four,  and  damaging 
property  to  the  extent  of  $500,000. 

The  State  Department  reports  that  the 
American  forces  on  the  Rhine  will  take 
no  part  in  the  collection  of  customs,  but 
that  no  objection  will  be  made  to  such 
action  by  the  Allies  within  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Americans. 

After  conference  with  President  Harding, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  offers  the 
services  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between 
packing-house  employees  and  the  pack- 
ing concerns  growing  out  of  proposed 
wage  reductions,  and  requests  each 
side  to  designate  two  representatives 
to  meet  the  Department  of  Labor  agents 
in  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  dispute. 

March  12.— The  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road announces  a  cut  in  the  pay  of 
4,350  officials  and  that  offices  of  eight 
general  superintendents  are  to  be 
abolished  as  part  of  its  program  of 
economy. 

Solicitor-General  Frierson  announces  that 
the  recent  ruling  of  former  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  permitting  practically 
unlimited  manufacture  of  beers,  wine, 
and  whisky  for  medicinal  purposes  will 
stand,  unless  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  ask  for  its  reconsideration. 

Pi-esident  Harding  appeals  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  toward  the  relief  of  famine 
conditions  in  China. 

Members  of  the  packing  industry  and 
union-leaders  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  that  they 
each  send  two  representatives  to  con- 
fer with  him  regarding  the  present 
situation  in  the  meat-packing  industry. 

March  13. — A  mob  of  Kansans  made  up 
largely  of  Legion  men  tar  two  Non- 
Partizan  League  speakers  in  Barton 
County  and  chase  out  J.  Ralph  Burton, 
former  United  States  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

March  14. — J.  Ogden  Armour,  head  of 
Armour  &  Co.,  announces  that  the 
company  will  put  into  effect  a  co- 
operative plan  which  Mali  give  em- 
ployees equal  representation  with  their 
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AUTOMOBILES  can  be  built— in  fact 
£\^  some  are  being  built — free  from  en- 
gine vibrations.     The  buyer  is  entitled 
to  this  freedom  from  discomfort. 

If    considering  buying  a  car,  let  us 
tell    you  how  to  select  it,  from  the. 
standpoint  of  vibration. 

Vibration   Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,U.     S.     A. 


SAFEGUARD 
*\biir  Children. 
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KEEP  a  TyCOS 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOME 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


ROCHESTER  K.Y. 
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i-FLORIDAn 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  highlands 
will  appeal  to  the  honieseeker  who,  whether  wish- 
ing land  or  an  orange  grove,  desires  the  best. 
Write  for  book  of  actual  photographs  and  learn 
how  you  can  own  your  own  grove  on  easy  pay- 
ments. BOARD  OF  TRADE.  103  Trade  Avenue, 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  iSS  LTJSfrsI 

iMne  Bond  Paper,  Printed  with  your  name  ^*  /lA 
and  address  in  latest  style  in  blue  ink;  only  <DXaUw 
Size  of  paper,  6.x7;  envelopes.  6  1-2  x  3  1-2;  Sent  post 
paid:  Quality  guaranteed;  Write  plainly.  NATIONAL 
STATIONERY  CO.,  Box  411,  Winona,  Minnesota. 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure   patent  should 
write  for  our  guide     book   "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."       Send   model  or  sketcli  and 

description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 

patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH    &    CO.,    Dept.  171,    Washington,   D.   C. 


FOR 

Steamship    Reser- 
vations, Rail  and  Pull- 
man   Tickets,      Baggage 
and    Accident     Insurance, 
European    Railway   Tickets, 
Hotel  Reservations  and  General 
Information 

We  prepare  itineraries  and  quote 
cos;s  for   independent    travel   in 
America,  Europe,  Orient,  South 
America,  Bermuda. 

65  BROADWAY  I  C£S 

r-.-y  118  West  39th  St.,  New  York  ^^^^/ > 
,  Q^.  876  Broad  Street         yJ^i 


Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 


f^."^.  i-<ievfarii,  n-  j.       ^  .  ^ 
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employers  in  the  determination  of 
wages,  Avorkiug  conditions,  hours  of 
hvbor,  safety,  and  welfare,  athh>ties, 
and  all  other  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
Dennis  Lane,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  -  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  characterizes  the 
plan  as  "bunk,"  and  says  there  is  no 
n\ore  chance  of  the  men  standing  for 
this  tlian  for  the  packers  consenting 
to  have  the  men  elect  directors  of  their 
compames. 

Commissioner -General  of  Immigration 
W.  W.  Husband  announces  phms  to 
divert  immigrants  from  the  cities  and 
industrial  centers  and  to  coordinate 
agencies  of  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  and  Labor  to  place 
the  newcomers  ou  small  farms. 

President  Harding  appoints  Col.  Jona- 
than D.  Wainwright,  of  New  York 
City,  Assistant  vSecretary  of  War,  and 
Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
a  director  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. The  nominations  were  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  coniirmed. 

A  heav>'  earthquake  shock  occurs  thirty 
miles  southeast  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  transport  Sojtime  arrives  at  Quaran- 
tine, Hoboken,  bringing  the  bodies  of 
1,609  men  who  fell  in  action. 

March  15. — At  a  conference  between 
New  York  Central  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled men  on  the  line,  the  railroad's 
proposal  that  the  workmen  accept  the 
wage  cut  of  from  17)  2  to  21  per  cent. 
was  flatly  rejected,  and  it  is  indicated 
that  the  railroad  workers  of  the  P^ast 
Jiave  decided  to  reject  all  proposals  of 
wage  reductions  and  will  carry  their 
fight  to  the  United  States  Railroad 
LaJbor  Board. 

Five  persons  are  burned  to  death  when  a 
rear  Pullman  car  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  burns  between  Pueblo 
and  Walsenburg,  Col. 

Representatives  of  nearly  eighty  ci\ic 
and  patriotic  organizations  engaged  in 
Americanization  work  meet  in  Wash- 
ington and  organize  the  National 
American  Council. 

Plans  are  launched  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  New  York,  for  a  nation-wide 
tribute  for  President  Wilson, 


Just  So, — Freshmax — "  Where  do  jail- 
birds come  from?  " 

Soph — "  Thej-  are  raised  from  larks, 
bats,  and  swallows." — The  Drexerd. 


Modern  Helpfulness. — We  all  know  what 
is  best  for  our  neighbors;  and  if  they  aren't 
watching,  we'll  make  a  law  prescribing  it 
for  them. — ^S^  Lotiis  Globe- Democrat. 


Mule  Drill.  —  An  Irish  drill-sergeant 
was  instructing  some  recruits  in  the 
mysteries  of  marching  movements,  and 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  country- 
man of  his  to  halt  w'hen  the  command 
was  given.  After  explaining  and  illus- 
trating several  times,  he  approached  the 
recruit,  sized  him  up  silently  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  then  demanded  his  name, 

"  Casey,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  Casey,  did  ye  iver  drive  a  mule?  " 

"  Yis,  sor." 

"  What  did  ye  say  when  you  wanted 
him  to  stop?  " 

"  Whoa." 

The  sergeant  turned  away  and  immedi- 
ately put  his  squad  in  motion.  After  they 
had  advanced  a  dozen  yards  or  so  he 
bawled  put  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  !  "Squad, 
halt  fMhoa,  Casey  !  " — The  Argonaut 
{San  Francisco). 


JJttte  ^"l^/omen 


THAT  glorious  mop  of  reddish  hair, 
with  the  glint  of  gold  in  it. 

Those  dark,  shining  tresses,  velvety 
black. 

Those  rich  masses  of  chestnut  curls. 

What  will  they  look  like  when  the 
little  women  of  today  have  little  women 
of  their  own? 

A  serious  question — that.  But  you 
can  forecast  the  future  pretty  accurately 
right  now — if  you  are  careful  to  instil  in 
your  children  the  lifelong  habit  of  caring 
for  their  hair — with  the  friendly  help  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Yes,  "Packer's" — for  this  pure,  pine- 
tar  shampoo  soap  could  not  cause  the 
slightest  injury  to  even  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  baby  ringlets  nor  to  the 
most  sensitive  baby  scalp. 

A  medical  authority  has  this  to  say: 
"Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  antiseptic  and 
keeps  away  many  of  the  skin  troubles  to 
which  little  children  are  liable.  It  is  the 
best  soap  we  know  of  for  washing  babies." 

Start  using  "Packer's"  today.  "You 
cannot  begin  too  early" — as  every  sen- 
sible mother  knows. 

Today,  after  nearly  fifty  years,  "Packer's"  is  still  the 
same  pure,  clean-smelling  pine-tar  soap  that  gave  such 
encouragement  to  the  shampoo  habit  in  the  early  '70s. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.84C^  120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Send  for  these 
'PACKER"  Samples 


cents 
each 


Half-Cake  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  good  tor  several 
refreshing  shampoos  —  lo 
cents. 

Liberal  Sample  Bot- 
tle of  Packer's  Liquid 
Tar  Soap,  delicately  per- 
fumed and  delightfully 
.cleansing- — lo  cents. 
"^ 

Packer''  5  Charm 

— quickly  effective  in 
dry  and  chapped  condi- 
tions of  the  skin.  Liberal 
sample  bottle — lo  cents. 
■< 
The  ''Packer''  Manual 

Special  d  irections  for 
shampooing  with  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  (cake  or  liquid) 
are  given  on  iiages  lo-ii 
of  our  Manual,  "The  Care 
of  the  Hair  and  Scalp," 
written  by  a  New  York 
physician.  A  copy  of  this 
authoritative  manual, 
now  in  its  fifth  large 
edition,  will  be  sent  you 
ou  request. 

Packer's 
Liquid  Tar  Soap 

(6-oz.  bottle) 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap 
is  designed  for  those  who 
prefer  a  liquid  shampoo 
soap  of  "Packer"  quality. 
It  cleanses  delightfully — 
keeping  the  hair  soft  and 
attractive.  It  is  perfumed 
just  enough  to  be  agree- 
able. 


PACKERS  TAR  SOAP 


"St 
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Concentrated  Trouble. — Gold — in  too 
few  hands — is  the  real  yellow  peril. — Non- 
Partizan  Leader. 


Big  One  Needed. — A  man  all  out  of 
breath  rushed  into  a  general  store  and  said: 
•"  A  nickel  mouse-trap,  quick,  I  want  to 
catch  a  train." — The  Drexcrd. 


Industry  Rewarded. — Up  in  Idaho  a 
school-teacher  has  taken  on  banditry  as  a 
side-line,  and  it  is  said  that  now  he  is  able 
almost  to  make  both  ends  meet. — Western 
Mineral  Survey  (Salt  Lake  City). 


Too  Much  Knowledge. — "  He  knows  all 
che  best  people  in  town." 

"  Then  why  doesn't  he  associate  with 
chem?  " 

"  They  know  him." — Boston  Transcript. 


Same  Effect. — "  Did  you  buy  that  ninety- 
loUar  hat  you  were  raving  over?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  did  your  husband  think  of  it?  " 

•'  Why — er — he  raved  over  it,  too." — 
Boston  Globe. 


An  Anchor  to  Windward. — "  I  wiU  not 

be  responsible  for  any  debts  contracted 
only  by  myself,"  advertises  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Gary,  Ind.,  who  appears  to  have  no 
confidence  in  his  shopping  ability. — New 
York  Illustrated  News. 


Chronic. — Clerk — "  Since  I  married, 
Bir,  I  find  that  my  salary  is  not  large 
enough." 

Cynical  Employer — "  The  usual  dis- 
covery, my  young  friend.  And  it  never 
will  be  again."- — Boston  Transcript. 


Accommodating. — "  I'm  sorry  that  my 
engagements  prevent  nij'  attending  your 
charity  concert,  but  I  shall  be  with  you 
in  spirit." 

"  Splendid  !  And  where  would  you  like 
your  spirit  to  sit?  I  have  tickets  for  half 
a  dollar,  a  dollar,  and  two  dollars." — 
The  Drexerd. 


Measurements. — Prof.  Albert  Michel- 
son,  an  American  astronomer,  has  just 
succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  an  apparatus 
he  has  invented,  in  measuring  the  star 
Alpha  Orionis.  It  is  also  reported  that 
Secretary  Denby  is  busy  constructing  a 
number  of  apparatuses  for  taking  the 
measure  of  the  Rising  Sun. — Punch 
(London). 


Legal  Ups  and  Downs. — Flatbush — 
*'  You  say  your  wife  went  to  college  before 
you  married  her?  " 

Bensonhurst — "  Yes,  she  did." 

Flatbush — "  And  she  thought  of  taking 
up  law,  you  said?  " 

Bensonhurst — "Yes;  but  now  she's 
satisfied  to  lay  it  down." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


The  Cut  Direct. — Kitty,  aged  four,  had 
been  naughty  and  her  father  had  had  to 
administer  vigorous  correction  before  going 
to  business.  That  an  impression  had  been 
made  was'apparent  when,  on  his  retm-n  from 
business  in  the  evening,  Kitty  called  up- 
stairs with  frigid  politeness:  "  Mother, 
your  husband's  home." — The  Argonaut 
(San  Francisco). 


Much  Worse. — "  Have  you  a  little  fairy 
in  your  home?  " 

*'  No,  but  I  have  a  little  miss  in  my 
engine." — The  Drexerd. 


Careless  Doctor. — "  You  say  this  doctor 
has  a  large  practise?  " 

"  It's  so  large  that  when  a  patient  has 
nothing  the  matter  with  him  he  tells 
him  so." — The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Proving  Up. — "  What  right  have  you  to 
wear  that  medal  for  bravery  in  combat?  " 
asked  the  officer. 

"  Best  right  in  the  world,  sir.  I  licked 
the  fellow  it  was  issued  to." — Non-Partizan 
Leader. 


Small  But  Efficient.— The  Central  Air- 
craft Company  is  producing  the  smallest 
motor-car  ever  made,  but  with  very 
powerful  engines.  It  is  said  that  these 
cars  can  climb  the  steepest  pedestrians. — 
Punch  (London). 


■  The  Hurry-Up  Kind. — At  the  post-office 
a  little  girl  deposited  a  dime  in  front  of 
the  clerk  and  said:  "  Please,  I  forgot  the 
name  of  the  stamp  mama  told  me  to  get, 
but  it's  the  kind  that  makes  a  letter 
hurry  up." — Boston  Transcript. 


Not  Forgotten. — A  widower  ordered  a 
headstone  for  his  wife's  grave.  The  in- 
scription concluded  with:  "  Lord,  she  was 
thine."  When  it  was  finished  it  was  found 
that  the  stone-cutter  did  not  have  room 
on  the  stone  for  the  "  e  "  in  "  thine." — 
The  Drexerd. 


Have  We  Improved? — According  to  a 
Chicago  message  the  world's  record  for 
long-distance  crowing  is  claimed  by  Rock 
Island,  111.,  for  a  cock  whose  crow  can  be 
heard  six  hundred  miles  away.  This  is 
something  like  the  America  we  used  to  know 
before  the  war. — Punch  (London). 


The  Unawed  Cop. — "  What's  the  matter 
down  the  street?  " 

"  Another  optimist  has  come  to  grief." 

"  How?  " 

"  He  thought  the  size  of  his  car  and  a 
manner  that  keeps  his  clerks  on  the  jump 
would  overawe  a  traffic  policeman." — 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Why  He  Didn'i  Stop. — "  James,  do  you 
see  that  policeman  making  signs  to  you?  " 
asked  the  lady  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  chauffeur. 

"  Probably  wants  us  to  stop." 

"  Don't  know,  ma'am.  I  don't  under- 
stand his  signs.  You  see,  we  don't  belong 
to  the  same  lodge." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


English  Like  the  Dickens. — An  adver- 
tisement from  a  Siamese  newspaper: 

"  The  news  of  English,  we  tell  the  latest. 
Writ  in  perfectly  style  and  most  earliest. 
Do  a  murder  get  commit  we  hear  and  tell 
of  it.  Do  a  mighty  chief  die,  we  publish 
it,  and  in  borders  of  somber.  Staff  has 
each  one  been  college,  and  writ  like  the 
Kipling  and .  the  Dickens.  We  circulate 
every  town  and  extortionate  not  for  ad- 
vertisements. Buy  it." — The  Pioneer 
(India.) 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"F.  A.,"  Marble  Hill,  N.  Y. — The  direct 
answer  to  the  question  "Who  is  there?"  is  "1 
am,"  not  "  It  is  I,"  or  "  It  is  me."  To  the  question 
"Who  is  it?"  the  answer  is  "I  am  it,"  not  "It's 
me."  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  issue  of  The 
Literary  Digest  for  December  25,  1920,  the  old 
EngUsh  form  was  "It  am  I"  (see  p.  79,  col.  1); 
to-day  we  simply  invert  it,  "I  am  it."  The  form 
"It's  me"  is  condemned  as  ilUterate  by  the 
grammarians  and  there  is  no  need  of  it.  Admit 
it  as  colloquial  usage  or  idiomatic  English,  and 
where  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
literate  and  the  illiterate?  If  you  do  admit  it, 
then  you  must  admit  its  congeners  "  How  come?  " 
"between  you  and  I";  "he  done  it";  "I  seen 
him  do  it,"  and  a  thousand  more.  Unques- 
tionably, Enghsh  both  in  form  and  in  combina- 
tion is  the  greatest  hodgepodge  of  modem 
times,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  allowing  "jazz" 
EngUsh  to  run  riot  over  the  land. 

"B.  D.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Did  President 
Wilson  receive  the  biggest  popular  vote  in  1916 
o.'  any  of  our  Presidents?  Also,  by  what  electoral 
vote  was  he  elected?  " 

President  Wilson  received  the  biggest  popular 
vote  in  1916,  his  vote  being  9,127,748.  His 
electoral  vote  was  277. 

"F.  V.  H.,"  Berkeley.  Cal. — "I  have  noticed 
lately  the  expression  "some  one's  else.'  I  was 
taught  in  England  that  'some  one  else's'  was 
the  correct  form,  but  a  friend  of  mine  tells  me 
that  '  some  one's  else '  is  correct  here.  Which 
form  is  right?" 

Both  forms  have  thriven  side  by  side  for  years 
The  expressions  some  one  else,  any  one  else,  every 
one  else,  somebody  else,  etc.,  are  in  good  usage 
treated  as  substantive  phrases  and  have  the 
possessive  inflection  upon  the  else;  as,  somebody 
else's  umbrella;  but  some  persons  prefer  to  treat 
them  simply  as  eUiptical  expressions;  as,  the 
umbrella  is  somebody's  else  (i.e.,  other  than  the 
person  previously  mentioned). 

"T.  F.  C,"  Comstock,  N.  Y. — "'A'  claims 
that  nasWUnal  is  correct  as  to  pronunciation 
and  use  in  speech  of  the  word  national.  '  B ' 
claims  that  nay'shunal  is  also  a  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word.  'A'  claims  that  no 
one  who  is  really  intelligent  will  pronounce  the 
word  as  '  B '  claims  it  can  be  pronounced.  Who 
is  right?" 

The  word  national  is  pronotmced  nash'an-al 
(first  a  as  in  fat,  sh  as  in  ship,  second  and  third 
a's  as  in  final).  This  pronimciation  is  indicated 
by  all  modern  dictionaries,  and  by  most  of  the 
earUer  ones  except  Webster  (1828-63)  and 
Knowles  (1835),  who  recorded  ne'shun-al  (e  as 
in  prey,  sh  as  in  ship,  m  as  in  but,  a  as  in  final). 

"W.  F.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Please  tell  me 
where  the  quotation  '  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses'  occurs." 

You  will  find  the  expression  to  which  you  refer 
in  Oliver  Goldsmith's  "The  Hermit,"  chapter  Ix — 
"They  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high  Ufe,  and 
high-lived  company,  with  other  fashionable  topics, 
such  as  pictures,  taste,  Shakespeare  and  the 
musical  glasses." 

"H.  C.  S.,"  Middletown,  Ohio.— "  (1)  What 
is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  word  judgment — 
judgment  or  judgement?  (2)  What  is  the  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  illiterate  and  ignorant?" 

(1)  Both  spellings  are  correct,  but  judgment  is 
the  preferred  spelling.  (2)  "Ignorant  signifies 
destitute  of  education  or  knowledge,  or  lacking 
knowledge  or  information;  it  is  thus  a  relative 
term.  The  most  learned  man  is  still  ignorant 
of  many  things ;  persons  are  spoken  of  as  ignorant 
who  have  not  the  knowledge  that  has  become 
generally  diffused  in  the  world;  the  ignorant 
savage  may  be  well  instructed  in  matters  of  the 
field  and  the  chase,  and  is  thus  more  properly 
untutored  than  ignorant.  Illiterate  is  without 
letters  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  through 
reading.  Unlettered  is  similar  in  meaning  to 
illiterate,  but  less  absolute;  the  unlettered  man 
may  have  acquired  the  art  of  reading  and  writing 
and  some  elementary  knowledge;  the  uneducated 
man  has  never  taken  any  systematic. course  of 
mental  training.  Ignorance  is  relative';',  illiteracy 
is  absolute;  we  have  statistics  of  illiteracy:  ho 
statistics  of  ignorance  are  possible." — Fernald's 
"EngUsh  Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 
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These  Manufacturers  Factory  Equip  Their  Products  With  AC  Spark  Plugs 


PASSEIVGER 
CARS 


Ace 

Alsace 

Ambassador 

Anderson 

Apperson 

Bell 

Bellanger  Frerea 

(France) 
Birch 

Boiir- Davis 
Biiick 
Cadillac 
Case 

Chalmers 
i^handlcr 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Cole 
Comet 

Common  wealth 
Daniels 
Davis 

Dodfte  Brothers 
Dort 
Du  Pont 

Gray  Dort  (Can.l 

Hanson  Six 

Hatfield 

Haynes 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

Jackson 

Kenworthy 

Kissel  Kar 

LaFayette 

Leach  Power- Plu« 
Six 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Locomobile 

Lorraine 

Maibohm 

Marnion 

Maxwell 

McFarlan 

McLaughlin  (Canada) 

Meteor 

Mitchell 

Moller 

Monroe 

Nash 

National 

Nelson 

Noma 

Oakland 

Oferen 

Oldsmoblle 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige 

Pan 

Pan-American 

Paterson 

Pierce- Arrow 

Pilot 

Pitcher 

Porter 

Premier 

Ranger 

Reo 

Re  Vere 

Roamer 

Rock  Falls 

R  &  V  Knight 

Sason 

Scripps-Booth 

Seneca 

Sheridan 

Standa'-d  Eight 

Stearns-Knight 

Stevens-Duryea 

Stewart 

Tarkington 

Texan 

Vogue 

Westcott 

Willvs-Knight 

Yellow  Cab 


COMMERCIAL 
CARS 


Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
Apex 
Atco 

Available 
Avery 
BeU 
Betz 

Bollstrom 
Bridgeport 
Brinton 
Brockway 
Bufialo 
Chevrolet 
Chicago 

Clark  Tructractor 
Collier 
Comet 
Corbitt 
Dart 
Defiance 
Denby 
Dependable 
Diamond  T 
Dtehl 


Dodge  Brothers 

Duty 

Fargo 

Federal 

Frontniobllo 

Fulton 

F-NV-l) 

Gary 

Giant 

Golden  West 

<;rainm-Bemstein 

G  iSc  J  (Canada) 

G.  M.  C. 

Haha 


Kissel 

K  lei  her 

Klemm 

Koehler 

Low- Bed 

L.  M.C. 

Maccar 

Master 

Maxim 

Menoniineo 

Moroland 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson-LeMoon 


Ranger 

Reo 

Rlkcr 

Robinson  Fire  App. 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

St.  Gloud 

Sandow 

San  ford 

Seneca 

Shaw 

Signal 

Sterling 

Stewart 


White 

White  Hickory 

Wilson 

Witt-Will 

Wolverine 

MOT  mCYCLES 

Brlggs-Stratton 

Motor  Wheel 
Excelsior 
Henderson 
Johnson  Motor 

Wheel 


T/ie  Standard  Spark  ^~P^  Tlug  of  the  World 


There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  make  a  mistake  in  getting 
the  correct  spark  plugs  for  your  car. 

When  you  specify  AC's  you  are  following  the  example 
of  makers  of  the  costliest  cars. 

Examine  the  list  on  this  page.  Every  manufacturer 
here  uses  AC  Plugs  for  standard  equipment. 

As  you  know,  also,  AC's  are  first  choice  among  racing 
men,  aviators  and  speed-boat  pilots. 

These  men  are  ignition  experts.  They  demand  AC 
Plugs  because  AC  Plugs  have  proved  their  superiority 
in  the  most  strenuous  kind  of  service. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive,  there  is  an  AC  Spark 
Plug  specially  designed  for  it. 

Reliable  dealers  everywhere  handle  the  complete  AC 
line  and  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  correct  size  and 
type  for  the  car  you  drive. 

If  you  want  performance  from  your  car,  be  fair  to 
your  engine.  Give  it  a  chance — equip  it  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

Champion    Ignition    Company,    FLINT,  <J)(Vtchigan 

U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727,  April  13.  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216.139,  Feb.  13,  1917.    Other  Patents   Pending 


HaU 

Harvey 

Hendrickson 

Hewitt-Ludlow 

Highway- Knight 

Hurlburt 

Huron 

H.  R.  L. 

Independent 

Italia 

Kalamazoo 

Karavan 

Keams 

Keystone 


Netco 

Noble 

Ogden 

Old  Reliable 

Oldsmobile 

Oshkosh 

O.  K. 

Packard 

Paige 

Parker 

Patriot 

Pierce- Arrow 

Pioneer 

PlttsburiUier 


.Jtoughton 

Sullivan 

Super 

Texan 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tower 

Twin  city 

United 

Ursus 

Vim 

Walter 

Ward-La  Franco 

Watson 


TRA  CTORS 

Advance-Rumely 
A&  T 

Bates  Steel  Mule 
Boring 
Buffalo 

Bullock  Creeping- 
Grip 
Case 
Comet 
Dart 

Do-It>AII 
Ea^e 


Flour  c:ity 

Franklin 

Hart-Parr 

Holt 

Howell 

Knox 

La  Crosse 

La u son 

Linn  Road 

Lombaid 

Minneapolis 

New  Rritain 

Oldsniar  <;ardeo 

O.  K. 

Pioneer 

Royer 

Samson 

Sawycr-Masaey 

(Ca  inula) 
SpryWhecl 
Stockton 
Tioga 

Topp-Stewart 
Town  send 
Turner-Simpllcltf 
Ursus 
Wetmore 

ENGINES 

Associated 

Bessemer  Gaso-Kero 

Buda 

Capitol 

Continental 

Curliss 

Do  man 

Duesenberg 

Eclipse 

Fairmont  Railway 

FaJs 

Frisbie 

Galloway 

Gray 

G.  B.  S. 

Hall-Scott 

Hersc  hell-Spillmaa 

J.  V.  n.  Marine 

Knox 

Lathrop  Marine 

Lawrence- Aero 

Milwaukee  Gasolene 

Locomotives 
Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh  Model 
Red  Wing  Thorobred 
Roberts 
Scripps 
Speedway 
Straubel 
Union  Marine 
Van  RIerck 
H.  J.  Walker 
Waterman  Marina 
Weber 

Weidely  Bulldog 
Wisconsin 
Woolery 
W.  S.  M. 


FARM  LIGHT- 
ING PLANTS 


Automatic 

C.  Y.  C. 

Daytonlite 

Delco-Light 

Dynelectric 

Electrion 

Fairbanks 

Genco  IJght 

Globe  Light  &  Powe^ 

Lalley-Light 

Lucolite 

Meyerlite 

Nan -Ki- Vet 

Northlite 

Owens  Light  & 

Power 
PerfectioQ 
Powerlite 
Roco 
Swartz 
United 
Wesco 


MISCELLANEO  US 

Austin  Mfg.  Co. 
Barber-Greene 

Conveyors 
Burton  Locomotives 
Domestic  Engine  & 

Pump  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Air 

Compressors 
Koehring  Road 

Pavers 
Maytag  Washing 

Machines 
Mudge  Railway  Cars 
P  &  H  Excavators 
Sullivan  Portable 

Air  Compressors 
Vaughan  Drag  Sawa 
Wade  Drag  Saws 
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Moving  time  is  Paint  and  Varnish  time 


ADDRESS  Save  theSurfaccCampaign, 
Room  632  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia, 
for  interesting  and  useful  illustrated 
booklet  on  surface  protection. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  issued 
by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee, 
representing  the  Paint,  Varnish  and 
Allied  interests  whose  produas,  taken 
as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes 
of  preserving,  protecting  and  beauti- 
fying the  innumerable  products  of  the 
lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufac- 
turing industries   and   their   divisions. 


IT  has  been  estimated  that  every 
year  between  7,000,000  and 
10,000,000  persons  in  this  country 
move  from  one  house  or  building 
to  another. 

Furniture  and  other  effects  are  in- 
variably bruised,  chipped,  rubbed 
or  scratched  during  "moving." 
Only  Paint  and  Varnish  can  put 
them  in  condition  again  and  make 
them  look  like  new. 

Also  the  outside  and  inside  of 
every  house  should  be  beautified 


and  protected  with  Paint  and  Var- 
nish before  moving  day.  With- 
out proper  surface  protection  no 
household  property  will  last. 

Another  urgent  need  for  paint  and 
varnish  at  moving  time  is  that  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene.  Freshly 
painted  and  varnished  rooms  are 
as  free  from  infection  and  disease 
as  though  fumigated.  Never  move 
into  a  home,  old  or  new,  until  it 
has  been  painted  and  varnished 
from  cellar  to  roof. 


<^ 
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